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Rt. Rev. John Williams, D.D., LL.D. 
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Daily Dessons for Lent. 


Striving for the Mastery 


LENTEN READINGS. 


TESTIMONIES TO CHRIST. 

By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

A volume of. 33 sermons of a plain, practical 
character, specially adap:ed for use during the Lenten 
season. 


Canon of the Cathedral and Rector of the Church 


First Week in Lent. 
Second Week. The Mastery over Temptation. 


Third Week. The Mastery over the World. 
Fourth Week, The Mastery over Adversity. 


Fifth Week. The Mastery over Sin. 
Sixth Week. The Mastery over Stifering. 
Holy Week. The Mastery over Death. 


By the Rey. WYLLYS REDE, D.D., 


of the Incarnation, A'lanta, Georgia, 


Crown, 8vo, $1.00. 


The: Mastery over Self. 


Kansas City 


Comfortable, roomy, wide 
vestibuled trains leave 
daily from both Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
. Car service is a special feature 


of excellence on this _ line. 


PSALM LI: 

A Course of Seven Lenten Sermons. 
ReEv. W. W. How. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 
ROYAL PENITENCE,. 

Short Notes on the Miserere. For Lenten Us. By 
the REV E E. DUGMORE. 32mo, cloth, 25 cents. 
LENTEN LESSONS. 

From Lenten Services: Readings for Ev 
Lent. 16mo. cluth. 40 cents. : SE ae 
THE SINNER’S RESTORATION: 

By the REV. TYRREL GREEN, author of ‘‘The 
XXX{X. Articles and lhe Age of the Reformation.” 

16mo. cloth, $1.00. : 
SHORT READINGS FOR LENT. 

A Short Reading. Hymn and Text for E 3 
Lent. 16mo, limp cloth, 20 cents. ven De 
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This book is thoroughly worked out along 
these lines. Following this systematic train of 
thought, it contains a ten-minute address or 
reading for each of the forty days of Lent. The 
clergy will find these addresses well suited for 
reading at the daily services in Church, and 
people who cannot attend such services will 
find them equally adapted for morning or even- 
ing reading and meditation at home. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ail druggists. 50c. and $1 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
Only health resort endorsed by U. S. Govern 
ment. Wabash is the direct line from Chicago. 
Three trains. Send postal card for iilustrated 
booklet giving full information. EF. A. PaumgEr, 
A. G, P. A., Wabash Ticket Office, 97 Adams st., 
Chicago. 


Delicate china, roses, spotless 
linen, perfect ventilation and 
strictly first-class cooking. 


! ay be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
Sree by mail on receipt of price, by 
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SPEGIAL LENTEN OFFER 


The Practice of the Interior Life 
By BISHOP McLAREN 


will be sent FREE to any subscriber sending in One New 
Subscription, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


TT HE BOARD OF INQUIRY APPOINTED 
to investigate the conduct of the war has 


completed its work, and the results are em- 


bodied in a document estimated to contain 65,000 
words. Every branch of the service has been 
impartially looked into, and charges have been 
investigated. The report is not a whitewash, 
but no specific responsibility is brought to the 
door of any department or official. In the ma- 
jority of cases, conditions which called forth 
censure are attributed to red-tape and cumber- 
some army regulations rather than incompe- 
tence or neglect. If soldiers lacked for food, 
the report infers it was because of congestion in 
the commisary department; if transports were 
improperly equipped, it was due to overtaxed 
energies of the quartermasters’ department. In 
fact, all causes for just or unjust complaint may 
be attributed to the fact that departmental ma- 
chinery with a capacity for caring for 20,000 
men could not be expanded with the same rapid- 
ity as marked the increase of the army to 200,- 
000. Recommendations are made which it is be- 
lieved would prevent a repetition of friction 
and congestion should an emergency arise. Sug- 
gestions are offered that the President have 
the power. of appointing his Commanding Gener- 
alas well as Secretary of War, also that physi- 
cally capable retired officers be called into 
service in preference to filling important posts 
with patriotic, though perhaps, less competent, 
civilians. In summing up the results of the 
war, the commission gives the official figures of 
23 officers and 250 men killed, and 113 officers 
and 1,464 men wounded in the field, while the 
deati\s from all causes from May ist, to Sept. 
30th, a period of five months, were 107 officers 
and 2,803 men. The total strength of the army 
was 274,717, so that the death rate is only a 
fraction over 1 per cent. 
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ORD CHARLES BERESFORD HAS AR- 
rived in this country from China, whither 

he has been as the representative of British 
commercial bodies, to report on the best means 
of protecting and extending British interests in 
the Chinese Empire. He is outspoken in advo- 
cating an alliance between Great Britain, the 
United.States, Germany, and Japan to maintain 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire and keep it 
open to the commerce of the world. Discussing 
the project, he says: “It means simply that in- 
stead of ‘spheres of influence,’ which means the 


_ breaking up of the Chinese Empire, that Eng- 


land, America, Germany, and Japan shall by 
agreement maintain free and equal commercial 
relations for allin the Orient. It includes the 
reorganization of the Chinese Army, officered 
both as to commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers by Europeans; that the Chinese Empire 
may be properly policed and life and property 
made safe. As it is now, mobs and rebellions 
are liable at any time to destroy both lives and 
property, as actually happened not long ago, 
‘when about 6,000,000 taels worth of property be- 
longing to the French mission in Western 
China, was destroyed.” 


MES. aes 
HILE ITIS NOT LIKELY ANY PROPO- 


ti sition which would make the United States 


a prominent factor in the Chinese question would 
tbe received with marked favor, yet the time 
has fully arrived when asolution must be found. 
Affairs in China at the present time have 
reached a stage which gives little assurance for 
the safety of foreign interests. Fostered by an 


intense anti foreign spirit, the rebellion grows, 


rather than diminishes, and the authorities are 
confessedly powerless to quenchit. It is even 


a question as to whether or not the Empress 
Dowager does not favor measures to repress ef- 
forts to lift the people from their ignorance and 
idolatry. Schools are closed and newspapers 
suppressed, with a spirit which denotes desire 
to antagonize modernization. It will eventually 
fall to civilized powers to accomplish by force 
that which cannot be brought about by educa- 
tional effort. Whether this can ultimately be 
brought about without dismemberment of the 
Empire, is problematical. At present, the ques- 
tion of territorial acquisition seems to be the 
chief consideration on the part of European na- 
tions. 
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DVICES RECEIVED BY A MINE OWNER 
in Siberia convey information of the discov- 
ery of what it is believed are the remains of the 
balloon in which Andree and his companions 
embarked on a voyage to the North Pole. Near 
the mass of cloth and cordage, were found the 
bodies of three men. Steps are being taken to 
verify the truth. In July, 1897, this voyage was 
begun, the expense being borne by the King of 
Sweden and three friends. Since the balloon 
left Spitzbergen, nothing authentic has been 
learned, save one message brought by carrier 
pigeon, giving the latitude and longitude of the 
party. Search for the explorers proved fruit- 
less. The unfortunate fate of the expedition 
was freely predicted at the time of its inception. 
The theory of Andree and his companions was 
that prevailing winds would carry the balloon 
in the desired direction. A crude steering ap- 
paratus was relied upon for assistance. Provi- 
sions sufficient to last many months were car- 
ried, and every known appliance for safety or 
comfort was provided. In spite of the uncer- 
tain fate of the exploring party, relatives are in- 
clined to discredit the Siberian story, on the 
ground that if discoveries had been made, full 
particulars would have been reported by the 
Siberian police. 
ee 
HE STATE DEPARTMENT HAS AN- 
nounced its decision not to recognize the 
claim of the Austro-Hungarian government for 
indemnity on account of the death of Hungar- 
ian strikers near Hazelton, Pa., in 1897, at the 
hands of a sheriff’s posse. The claim has been 
pending many months, and the decision is of im- 
portance as establishing a principle. The United 
States has in several instances paid indemnity 
for the death of foreign subjects, but the claim 
in question presented a different phase. It could 
not be shown that the deceased subjects were 
not participants in a riotous demonstration, 
were not violating the laws of this country, and 
defying authority. The government holds that 
if foreign subjects obey the law they will be 
protected, but if they defy the law, then, in 
common with all others who participate in such 
acts of lawlessness, they must accept the conse- 
quences they invite. Itis heldthatthe Latimer 
strikers were disturbers of the peace and vio- 
lators of the law, rapidly drifting into a state of 
petty war. They had knowledge of the official 
position and authority of the sheriff, and by re- 
fusing to disperse, challenged the force of the 
State, and placed themselves without the pro- 
tecting pale of the law. 
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N DEBATING ON THE ADDRESS IN RE- 
ply to the Queen’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett moved 
an amendment asking the government to take 
early and effective measures to assist China to 
maintain her territorial independence, and to 


enforce the policy set forth in the resolution of 
the House of Commpns of March 1, 1898. He ar- 
gued that it was the only possible policy fou 
Great Britain. The speaker further asserted 
that the policy of spheres of influence meant the 
partition of Caina, and it was doubtful, in his 
opinion, if Great Britain would have the support 
of the United States in a policy of partition, 
whereas he believed Great Britain was assured 
of the support of the United Statesif she went 
in for the effective policy of maintaining China’s 
integrity. Subsequently the amendment was 
withdrawn. The attitude of Great Britain 
toward China was clearly shown in a statement 
March 1, 1898, by Mr. Curzon, then Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of the Foreign Office: “British 
interests in China are paramount but not exclu- 
sive, The British nation would not be justified 
in regarding legitimate competitors with jeal- 
ousy, but ought rather to use all efforts to keep 
in anage of competition what was won in an age 
of monopoly. We can foresee that China will be 
confronted by greater dangers in the future 
than she has been in the past. Great Britain’s 
policy was to prevent the disruption and to.op- 
pose the alienation of Chinese territory ; and it 
is not likely that Great Britain will regard 
with satisfaction the attempts of others in that 
direction.”’ 
—— 


BOARD OF INQUIRY WILL INVESTI- 

gate charges that rations furnished the 
army were unfit for food. Allegations of Gen- 
eral Miles will be thoroughly looked into, and 
both sides ‘will be given an impartial hearing. 
Owing to the publicity given the matter, both 
during and subsequent to the war, great inter- 
est attaches to this investigation. Sensational 
press dispatches, many of which have been 
taken back or contradicted next day, have 
created strong feeling, and the real truth will be 
welcomed. Vast commercial interests are ar- 
rayed solidly against the Commanding General, 
but the latter claims to be in possession of evi- 
dence to substantiate his statements. Should 
the investigation show that the charges of 
General Miles are unfounded, a court-martial is 
likely to follow. Action in the case of General 
Eagan is thought by many to be mild punish- 
ment. Although suspended from active duty 
until the time for permanent retirement, balm 
is applied by the payment in full of salary during 
the period of suspension. 
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HE LITERARY WEST SUFFERED AN 
T irreparable loss Sunday in the total destruc- 
tion by fire of the publishing house of A.C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. The ‘‘McClurg” corner, while not 
one of the oldest landmarks, was one of the 
large structures erected soon after the great 
fire of 1871, and now fast disappearing. Al- 
though business will be continued, and a new 
building probably erected on the old site, the 
old building with its associations is a memory. 
Bibliophiles all over the country will feel a 
sense of p2rsonal loss in the destruction of the 
“Saints and Sinners corner,” which was given 
up to rare literary treasures, and a favorite 
rendezvous of literary men. Rare old folios, ex- 
quisite bindings, and scores of autograph copies 
of various works, de luxe editions, and hundreds 
of first editions bearing date of almost every 
year of the present century, were destroyed. 
In this collection nearly every notable name in 
English literature was represented. The his- 
tory of the firm of A. C. McClurg & Co is the 
history of the book business in Chicago and the 
West. Twice previously the business was de- 
stroyed by fire, but survived, stronger than be- 
fore. 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 


Bishopric for Egypt 


It is proposed to raise the sum of £20,000 for 
the purpose of providing the stipend and ex- 
penses of a bishop who shall undertake the 
oversight of the whole work of the Church of 
England in Egypt and the Soudan. At present 
this region is included in the jurisdiction as- 
signed to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem; 
and the bishopric contemplated must, until cir- 
cumstances allow of a division in that jurisdic- 
tion, be in the relation of assistance to him. 
The country from Fashoda southward is now 
open to the missionary; and, while work there 
is developing, will, with that already going 
on in Egypt, require the oversight of its own 
bishop. 

Death of the Bishop of St. Helena 


The sudden death of the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Earle Welby removes a colonial prelate conse- 
crated as long ago as 1862, aud therefore one of 
the senior bishops in the English Church. His 
diocese was one of the very smallest the Church 
knows, and had many associations of interest. 
Bishop Welby, like the Archbishop of York, be- 
gan life in the army; he afterwards worked in 
Canada, England, and South Africa before be- 
ing chosen to succeed Bishop P. C. Claughton in 
the see of St. Helena. 


The Bishop of Osaka 


The Rev. Hugh James Foss, M.A., late of 
Kobe, Japan, has, consequent upon the transla- 
tion of Bishop Awdry to the see of South 
Tokyo, been appointed to the bishopric of Osaka, 
Japan. Mr. Foss was educated at Cambridge, 
and had a distinguished university career. He 
was ordained in 1872, and in that year became 
curate at St. Barnabas’, Liverpool, 1872-74. 
Then he held a curacy at St. Michael’s, Chester, 
1874-76, and in thelast-named year took up mis- 
sionary work at St. Michael’s, Kobe, in the dio- 
cese of Osaka. The Bishop-elect was conse- 
crated at Westminster Abbey on Feb. 2d. 


A New African Bishop 


The diocese of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
which has been under the charge of Bishop 
Tucker, has now been formally divided. One 
of the two new dioceses will comprise Uganda 
proper, with its :provinces, to be known as the 
diocese of Uganda; the other includes the 
whole of the British East African Protectorate 
south of the equator, and certain portions cf 
German Hast Africa in which thereareC. M.S. 
stations, and will b2 known as the diocese of 
Mombasa. Bishop Tucker will be Bishop of 
Uganda, and the Rey. William George Peel has 
been chosen as Bishop of Mombasa. Mr. Peel 
was born in India, and was ordained by the 
Bishop of London in 1879. He was curate of 
Trowbridge, 1879-80; Rugby Fox master of 
C. M.S.,Noble College, 1880-’87 ; acting secretary 
C. M.S. for the diocese of Madras, 1888-89; and 
he has been secretary of the C. M.S. forthe city 
and diocese of Bombay since 1892. The division 
of the diocese has been made in consequence of 
the vastness of the area and great increase of 
work. 


Conference of Church Clubs 


The growth of Church Clubs, both in numbers 
and importance, keeps pace with that of the 
Church in the United States. The seventh an- 
nual conference of their representatives was 
held in Chicago on the 9th inst. Of the 22 clubs 
now in active life, one-half were ably repre- 
sented. The day was ushered in by a celebration 
of the Eucharist, at 9 a.m., in Grace church, the 
Bishop of Kentucky being celebrant. At 10:15 
A.M., the delegates assembled in the Church 
Club rooms, and proceeded to the convention 
hall on the 17th floor. The opening prayers were 
said by the Rev. A. L. Williams. On the calling 
of the roll, and subsequent report of the com- 
mittee on credentials, it was found that several 
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States and cities of the Union were represented, 
from Maine in the extreme East to Minnesota 
in the West, and from Illinois in the North to 
Louisiana in the South. 

After the appointment of a committee on nom- 
inations, the conference heard an address by 
Mr. John H. Cole, president of the New York 
Church Club, and president of this year’s con- 
ference. This was followed by an address from 
Mr. F. J. McMasters, of St. Louis, entitled, 
“The attitude of the’ Church towards other 
Christian bodies, from the standpoint of the lay- 
man.’”’? As these addresses will shortly appear 
in pamphlet form, for general distribution, we 
shall not attempt to give even an epitome, mak- 
ing exception in favor of the next paper, which 
dealt largely in facts intimately connected with 
recent events and present conditions. 

Mr. T. H. Peyton, of West Virginia, enlisted 
in the engineer corps in order to further 
Brotherhood interests, no less than to serve his 
country as a true soldier. His valuable paper 
on ‘‘The work of the Church in the armies of 
the United States,’’ opened with the comparison 
that an army was modelled after the Church 
Militant; the dictum of the Commander-in-chief 
is final; there are grades of commissioned officers 
in both, the Head determines the rights and 
functions of the various rauks; their commission 
is accompanied by authority, irrespective of 
ability and fitness; there is a like esprit de corps 
and personality; for in both armies the combat- 
ant is called upon to ‘‘cast aside every weight’’ 
after admission to the ranks, whether by being 
mustered-in, or by Baptism. This accounts for 
the strong hold which the Church has upon 
soldiers and sailors. Conversely large numbers 
of our military and naval heroes are Church- 
men—Washington, Lee, and Gridley in the past; 
Dewey and Hobson inthenavy to-day; Wheeler, 
Roosevelt, and Lee, in the army. ‘Soldiers,’ 
said the writer, ‘‘being thoroughly imbued with 
the idea of discipline and authority, can have 
very little respect for any one claiming to rep- 
resent the King of kings who can show neither 
warrant nor commission; who, perhaps, has not 
even been admitted to the King’s army by a 
constituted authority thereof.’’ The trained 
soldier is not to be led by a ‘‘bushwacker or 
guerilla,” though aware of his zeal, and the Ro- 
man Church, corrupted and enfeebled, cannot 
“possibly appeal to an army of Anglo-Saxons 
with the power with which the Anglican Catho- 
lic Church can.”’ 


The writer had visited Camp Wikoff, at Mon-- 


tauk Point, finding there only two Church chap- 
lains; one was called away, leaving one in hos- 
pital. There was a Brotherhood tent, and 
Father Field, Canon Bryan, and others, did what 
they could. He visited the camp in October and 
in December, but found no regular chaplain, 
only volunteer Roman Catholic priests. There 
was thus scarcely any religious influence to 
counteract the terrible temptations of the can- 
teen, and even worse. Spiritual desolation 
prevailed, and ‘‘famine of the hearing of the 
Word of God.’ On enlisting in the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Volunteer Engineers, he found many 
Church boys among the1,200 nominal Christians. 
The chaplain was a Mormon Elder! Again, in 
another regiment he found 150 Churchmen. 
Their chaplain was a Methodist, who tries to do 
his duty; still these 150 young men were cut off 
for eight months from the ministrations of their 
own Church, and in their own country, and all 
because they had volunteered to serve that 
country. In many regiments, no religious ser- 
vice was held for months. The majority of the 
recruits were of the age of 23. Small wonder 
that, so oppressed and cut off, they yielded in 
despair to the temptations besetting them, for 
there is nothing to uplift. ‘‘Itis terrible. It is 
a disgrace to a Christian nation.’’ Soidiers are 
not necessar ly irreligious. On the contrary, the 
best fighters are religious men. In the first 
three weeks of December we had organized fif- 
teen chapters of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
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in as many regiments. The Brotherhood is an 
ideal institution for the soldier. But the 
priest must be sent to press home this work of 
the layman. An effort is being made by the 
Brotherhood to support three priests in the 
army, at as many points, Chicago, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis. St. George’s church, New York, 
offers one layman for duty at Manila. The op- 
portunity is great, and just as Christianity was 
propagated by the faithful in the old Roman 
armies that went out to conquer the world, so it 
should be with ours; for men so taught on true 
Christian lines, «vill evangelize the dark places 
on return to their own land, and also those in 
the lands of their foreign service. A great door 
is opened for the Church. ‘‘Go, make disciples,” 
is the direct command addressed to us Church- 
men. Amid the booming of guns we know there 
are millions of dying sonls. We can, and we 
ought, to deny ourselves, if we would escape the 
condemnation. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
these My brethren, ye did it not to Me.” In con- 
cluding, the writer made an eloquent appeal to 
all present, to agitate this subject in their sey- 
eral dioceses, receiving, as he sat down, well- 
merited praise for his admirable presentation of 
the cause so pointedly advocated. 

Mr. J. C. Stirling reminded the audience that 
Mr. Jas. C. Facre, of New York, was the treas- 
urer, to whom all contributions for Brotherhood 
work in Manila should be sent. 

Mr. J. L. Houghteling, in speaking on the sub- 
ject, referred to the growing discontent of men 
with themselves which marked the present age. 
He called Mr. Peyton’s tour a ‘“‘practical, direct 
business,” and insisted that the Board of Mis- 
sions should send a priest to every camp. All 
the Chicago chapters of the Brotherhood are 
working for the fund, and have already sent on 
$400. 

At this point a recess was taken for luncheon 
in the adjoining Masonic banquet hall; Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds, president of the Chicago Church Club, 
inviting all the clergy and laymen present 
to be guests of theclub. About 75 accepted the 
invitation, the Bishops of Chicago and Kentucky 
being near the head of the table. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Eugene C. Den- 
ton, president of the Rochester Club, read his 
paper on ‘The American parish.”’ Referring at 
the outset to the true national character of the 
Church as brought out at the late General Con- 
vention, with its increased growth of mission- 
ary interest, he claimed that while we know the 
meaning of the word diocese and of diocesan 
missions, the idea of a parish is vague, there are 
no parochial bounds, the Church is therefore too 
congregational, and stagnation often comes upon 
a so-called successful parish. But seeing how 
many do not attend services the Church should 
not slacken till it reaches all. Grace church, 
New York, is an illustration of the fact that the~ 
use of churches is getting to be better under-~ 
stood, in its multiplication of services, and in its 
parish house becoming the home of many activi- 
ties, and in its sympathy with the young. The 
“down town” church is needed, and can be re- 
tained if endowed. Old Trinity, Grace, and 
other such ehurches, influence the passing 
crowd. The mid-day services are helpful. Itis 
asad spectacle that weak contiguous parishes 
cannot obliterate their unseemly rivalry by 
amalgamating. If lack of means be assigned as 
a cause of failure, it is because men are not 
sufficiently impressed with the truth that mem- 
bership in Christ’s kingdom means giving and 


doing, not receiving. The Church is strong in _ 


cities, and weak elsewhere, because the best 
blood is flowing from the country. This Church 
will be the Amorican Church the moreshe comes 
in contact with the people; and every farmer 
should be visited by the traveling missionary. 
The city should see to this, for our parochialism 
is becoming a by-word. We of the Church Club 


can do much towards bettering this condition of — 


things. zs — 


The last paper on the subject of “Christian 
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- education; the Church’s responsibility and op- 


_ portunity,’’ was by Mr. Lawton Wiggins, vice- 


chancellor of the University of the South. No 
mere abstract will give an adequate idea of this 
admirable presentation of a subject for which 


the great Church college at Sewanee, Tenn.,’ 


stands as a conspicuous object lesson. 

The committee on nominations having re- 
ported, the conference elected Mr. EK. T. War- 
ner, of Wilmington, Del., as president of the 
next conference to be held at New Orleans. 
Major Taylor E. Brown, of Chicago, was re- 
elected to the secretaryship. After a resolution 
on the death of the Primate of the American 
Church, Bishop Williams, of Connecticut; and 
one adjudging it inexpedient to change the ex- 
isting scheme of organization, the conference 
adjourned. 

At 6 Pp. M.,in the Grand Pacific Hotel, the 
Chicago Church Club gave a reception, followed 
by a banquet to the distinguished visitors. Over 
100, including many of the clergy, sat down to 
dinner, an orchestra in the corridor discour- 
sing music. Justice having been done to the 
viands, the chairman, Mr. Geo, McReynolds, 
president of the local club, announced that Mr. 
Arthur Ryerson would takecharge of the meet- 
ing, and introduce the several speakers. Bishop 
Dudley, of Kentucky, had been announced on 
the programme as the speaker of the evening. 
He referred forcibly, and yet humorously, to the 
roominess of this Church of ours with its free- 
dom of opinion and practice, which was never- 
theless devoid of license because regulated by 
law. As a Churchman he could stand on the 
general Catholic principles enunciated in the 
Creed, and so was not hedged in, confused, and 
hampered by the peculiarities of doctrine and 
practice that fettered severally the various re- 
ligious bodies that split up Christendom. He 
closed a speech that was carefully listened to 
with an eloquent eulogium of the then unburied 
Presiding Bishop whose more than four-score 
years of life had terminated on Tuesday at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., and with a touching appeal for 
the continued support by his hearers of his 
brother of Chicago. 

Having been introduced by Mr. Ryerson as a 
member of the Chicago Church Club, it was as 
such that Bishop McLaren responded, alluding 
to the happy commingling of clergy and laity 
which the incorporation of this club on Dec. 
20th, 1890, had effected; a fraternity based upon 
love. So too, the Bishop was now better known, 


: for through the medium of the club, the chief 


pastor and his laity were brought nearer to each 
other. The club idea was almost divine, for it 
established a social equality. ‘Weare an evi- 
dence of what a Church Club can do for a dio- 
cese. No other religious body is more homo- 
geneous, and therefore none is making more 
progress. Others recognize this, and we can see 
spread out to the mental vision a magnificent 
panorama of coming prosperity.” 

Mr. John H. Cole was introduced as the origi- 
nator and founder of these conferences, of the 
preceding six of which he had been the efficient 
secretary, and of this last one, president. He 
spoke especially on the subject of individual 
effort towards furthering any Church work 
effectively. His successor in the presidency, Mr. 
BE. T. Warner, excused himself from lengthy 
remark on the ground of inexperience. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison was the next speaker, 
and he confined himself to the single thought that 
the Church is a household and a fellowship; and 
it is so because God has therein called us. This 
Church is able to adapt herself to the varying 
conditions of mankind in various ages, and 
under differing circumstances, Looking at her 
history in the different centuries, we cannot 
help observing that with all her diversities of 
aninistration, she is still one in her faith. 

The last speaker, Mr. Denton, warned his 


hearers against the danger of imagining that 
the supposed peculiarities of their respective 
parishes could be a decent excuse for not apply- 
\ dng true principles in furtherance of individual 


effort. 
- And so ended for the delegates of these eleven 
clubs a busy day; a day too that will take its 


a 


t 
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place as among the most successful of those an- 
nual occasions, which bring together in confer- 
ence, for mutual profit and pleasure, the 
Church Clubs of the United States. 


Diocese of New York 
General Theological Seminary 


Bishop Hall has been making a visit of several 
days. Dean Hoffman has just given a reception 
for the senior class. Prof. Richey who has been 
ill, has gone for rest to Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dr. Briggs’ Anniversary 


The Rev. Chas. A, Briggs, recently ordained a 
deacon of the Church, and still a professor of the 
Union Theological Seminary, has just completed 
25 years’ service in the latter institution, during 
most of which time he was a Presbyterian min- 
ister. Addresses of congratulation were pre- 
sented by the trustees, and a gold watch. A 
silver service was given to Mrs. Briggs. 


Dr. Mortimer at the Church Club 


At a meeting of the Church Club, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 13th, an address was delivered by the 
Rey. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., on ‘‘Symbolism 
in the Church.’”’ A considerable number of 
ecclesiastical vestments, loaned by parishes and 
clergy for the occasion, made an effective illus- 
trative exhibit which appeared to be much ap- 
preciated by those present. : 


Friends at Court Committee 


An interesting meeting was held, Feb. 4th, at 
the residence of Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, of 
the church of the Heavenly Rest, by the recent- 
ly organized ‘‘Friends at Court Committee,” 
whose object is to interest the public and secure 
funds for the support of the work of Mrs. John 
A. Foster in the prisons of the city. This is the 
third in a series of parlor meetings which have 
been addressed by judges and others in official 
life, in the interest of the ‘“Tombs’ Angel,”? Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Alexander M. Had- 
den, and Mrs. Foster. 


Sunday School Teachers 


At the church of the Ascension, the Rev. 
Percy S. Grant, rector, a series of monthly 
meetings for teachers has begun. At the first 
one, held Feb. 7th, Miss E. Keller read a paper 
on the subject of ‘Illustrated methods in the 
Sunday schools.’’ The next session will be held 
March 7th, when Miss L. G. Parker will present 
a paper on ‘‘Some difficulties of the teachers,’ 
and later on, the Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., Ph. 
D., will discuss ‘Temper and obstinacy, and 
how to deal with them.”’ 


The 27th anniversary of the Niobrara League 
was held, Feb. 5th, at Grace church. Bishop 


Hare made an address on ‘‘The work of evan-. 


gelizing Indians.” 


Bishop Potter made a visitation of St. John’s 
church, Tuckahoe, Feb. 5th, and administered 
the rite of Confirmation, addressing the candi- 
dates, 

A service in the interest of improved methods 
in Sunday school work has just been held at 
Grace church, Middletown, the Rev. David 
Evans, rector, at which addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Pascal Harrower and Mr. C. W. 
Stoughton, of the diocesan committee, on this 
subject. 


Diocese of Pennsylvania 
Provisional Bequests 


In the will of Emilie B. Mitchell, of Philadel- 
phia, probated 7th inst., estate valued at $9,270, 
certain trusts are created, and on the decease of 
the three annuitants named therein ,the principal 
is to be divided between the Society for the In- 
crease of the Ministry and the American Church 
Building Fund Commission. 


Choir Festival 


The choir of the church of the Saviour, West 
Philadelphia, gave its 29th festival service on 
the night of Sexagesima Sunday, under the di- 
rection of the Rev. J. G. Bierck, organist and 
choirmaster. Stainer’s Evening service inD was 
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rendered ; but the principal features of the festi- 
val were Gounod’s ‘‘By Babylon’s wave,”’ Dr. 
Armes’ ‘‘Give ear, O ye heavens,” and two selec- 
tions from the ‘‘Elijah’’ of Mendelssohn. 


Ardmore’s New Rector 


The Rev. William Bayard Hale, D.D., LL.D., 
has accepted a call to St. Mary’s church, Ard- 
more, Pa., and assumed charge on Quinquag- 
esima Sunday, 12th inst. Dr. Hale is well- 
known in America through his writings, and in 
Englard by sermons and lectures dt the Oxford 
Summer Meeting. His practical work since 
ordination has been at Middleboro, Mass.,where 
through his efforts the beautiful gothic church 
of Our Saviour was built. 


Rectors’ Anniversaries 


The 22d anniversary of the Rev. Henry L. 
Phillips as rector of the church of, the Cruci- 
fixion, the second oldest Episcopal colored church, 
in Philadelphia, was appropriately observed on 
Sexagesima Sunday. In the morning the rector 
gave in his address a brief report of the work 
during his incumbency; and in the evening a 
special musical service was rendered. On the 
same day, the Rev. Henry B. Martin, M.D., 
preached his fifth anniversary sermon as rector. 
of St. James’ church, Hestonville, Phila. 


Choral Society’s Concert 


The 5th annual concert of the Choral Society 
of the church of the Holy Spirit, Philadelphia, 
was given under the direction of Herbert M. 
Boyer, on the 7th inst., in Witherspoon Hall. 
The chorus numbering nearly 100 voices rend- 
ered among other selections, Gaul’s sacred Can- 
tata, ‘‘The Holy City,’ very effectively. The 
closing number was a medley written by Mr. 
Boyer, embracing all the national airs. The pro- 
ceeds were in aid of the organ fund for the new 
church. 


Legacies to Churches, Etc. 


In the estate of Mrs. Rebecca H. Sims, adjudi- 
cated 8th inst., the following bequests were an- 
nounced: The Female Protestant Episcopal 
Besevolent Society, $200; Willing Day Nursery, 
$200; Corporation of (old) St. Peter’s church, 
Philadelphia, in trust for endowment fund, 
$1,000; to the same, in trust, for care of burial 
vault, and for the Missionary Aid Society of 
said parish, $1,000. Counsel in the estate of the 
late Crawford Arnold, for many years rector’s 
warder of St. Stephen’s church, Philadelphia, 
were directed to pay to the ‘trustees’ of said 
church, $1,000. 


Chaplain General Elected 


The second triennial congress of the Naval 
Order of the United States was held in the 
Hotel Lafayette, Philadelphia, on the 9th inst. 
and was a commemoration of the centennial an- 
niversary of the victory of the U.S. Frigate 
“Constellation,’?> commanded by Commodore 
Truxton, over the French Frigate, ‘‘L’ Insur- 
gente,’’ which was the first American naval yic- 
tory after the Peace of 1783. Among the officers 
elected is the Rev. George Williamson Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., president of Trinity College, Hart 
ford, Conn.,a member of the New york com- 
mandery, as General Chaplain of the order, 


Death of Archdeacon Brady’s Father 


Jasper Ewing Brady, junior vice-commander 
of George C. Meade Post No.1, G. A. R., died 
on the 9th inst., at the Episcopal Hospital, 
from Bright's disease, in the 62d year of his 
age. The Burial Office was said on Friday af- 
ternoon, at St. Luke’s-Epiphany church, by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, assisted by 
the Rev. Messrs. A. J. P. McClure and R. W. 
Forsyth. In Woodland’s cemetery, the Grand 
Army paid the final honors according to the rit- 
ual of the Order. Mr. Brady leaves a widow, 
two daughters, and. two sons, one of whom is 
a captain in the U.S. army and chief signal * 
officer for Cuba, and the other is the archdea- 
con of the diocese. 


Archdeacon Brady addressed a congregation 
of over 1,000 persons at the Trocadero theatre, 
on Sunday night, 5th inst, on ‘‘Man’s recognition’ 
of God.” 
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The Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., has not retired 
from the Philadelphia Divinity School, nor has 
the slightest intention of doing so; but has 
taken charge of the services at St. Andrew’s 
church, Wilmington, Del., as locum tenens. 

The Philadelphia council of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew held a pre-Lenten service at the 
Church House,on Thursday night, 9th inst. 
The meeting was addressed by Bishop Whita- 
ker, on ‘‘Preparations for Lent.” 


Diocese of Chicago 
The Primate’s Last Offical Act 


On Friday last Bishop McLaren received 
from the Primate his commission, dated Feb. 
6th, as chief consecrator of Dr. Morrison on the 
22d. The signature is very indistinct, and as 
Dr. Williams died next day, his signing of that 
document probably marked the termination of 
his official life. Bishop McLaren left on Satur- 
day for New York, and will give a Meditation 
for the students of the General Theological 
Seminary on Ash Wednesday. 


The Northeastern Deanery 


The winter meeting was held Feb. 7th at St. 
James’. After Celebration in the church at 
11 A. M., the assembled clergy, to the number of 
more than 50, adjourned to the Brotherhood 
room of the parish house, where the dean read for 
over an hour from his ‘‘Memories of the Dio- 
cese of Chicago.’’ Aninnovation was then in- 
troduced, for arrangements had been made for 
the members of the clerica to take lunch with 
their husbands. Accordiugly about 100 persons 
were privileged to enjoy the hospitality of the 
ladies of the cldest parish. Luncheon over, 
Bishop McLaren presented the Bishop-elect of 
Sowa with an episcopal ring, the parting gift of 
the clergy, which would have been given at the 
breakfast on Jan. 23rd but for Dr. Morrison’s 
enforced absence. The Bishop was singularly 
happy in his presentation address; it was the 
address of a loving father to a devoted son, and 
it terminated in an earnest appeal to his other 
sons present to emulate the good example set by 
the two priests, one gone, the other going, to a 
higher place in the Master’s kingdom. In his 
reply the recipient was emphatic in his regret 
that the call toa higher seat involved the sev- 
erance of ties that bound him to his parish, to 
the brethren of the clergy, to this diocese, and 
to its Bishop. At a gentle hint, the ladies re- 
tired, and the remaining business of the convo- 
cation went on. It was agreed to hold the May 
meeting in St. Ausgarius’ parish, and thus to 
observe the semi-centennial of our Swedish fel- 
low Churchmen. 


Noonday Lenten Service 


The mid-day Lenten services in Handel Hall, 
from 12:10 to 12:30, will be in charge of the fol- 
lowing-named ctergy: 

Ash Wednesday, Rev. Dr. Rushton. 

Feb. 16-18, Rev. J. H. Edwards. 

“20-22, Rev. T. A. Snively. 
«23-25, Rev. E. A. Larrabee. 
“27, March 1, Rev. W. C. Richardson. 

March 2-4, Rev. W. C. DeWitt. 

+ 6-11, Rev. Percy C. Webber. 

ae 13-15, Rev. Dr. W. W. Wilson. 
S 16-18, Rev. C. P. Anderson. 

3 20-22, Rev. W. B. Hamilton. 

3 23-25, Dr. J. S. Stone. 

sf 27-29, Rev. E. M. Stires. 

fe 30, April 1, Rev. Dr. Rushton. 


At the church of our Saviour the vested choir’ 


is rehearsing regularly for their new work, and 
it is expected that they will be installed at 
Mid-Lent, by which time the re-arranging of the 
choir stalls will be ready for the new condition 
of things. 

The Rev. George B. Pratt left Chicago for 

"San Juan, Porto Rico, on Friday. As Mr. 

Pratt has spent some years in Yucatan, he is no 
stranger to the climate of the tropics, or to the 
language of the colonies planted by Spain. 

Bishop and Mrs. Edsall were tendered a cor- 
dial reception at Fargo on Saturday evening 
last. Upwards of 500 attended in honor of their 
new Bishop. : 


The Living Church 


We regret to hear that the Rev. D. S. Smith, 
of St. Luke's, South Evanston, is in poor health. 


The re-carpeting of St. James’, and other in- 
terior renovations, are now completed. 


The foundation of the new St. Paul’s church, 
N. E. corner of Madison ave. and 50th st., Ken- 
wood, is finished, covered over for the winter, 
and paid for. © 


The new rector of St. Peter’s, the Rev. Frank 
DuMoulin, takes up his work here next week. 
Meanwhile, the Rey. H. C. Granger carries on 
the services. 


Diocese of Connecticut 
Funeral of Bishop Williams 


Another Presiding Bishop, and the third suc- 
cessor of Seabury, has joined the company of the 
saints. On the evening of Feb. 7th, the aged and 
beloved Bishop of Connecticut quietly yet unex- 
pectedly passed,away. The end came without 
suffering, and the soulof the grand old patriarch 
of the Western Church made calm and joyous 
exit from amidst the friends who loved him well. 
The funeral services were held in thechurch of 
the Holy Trinity, Middletown, on the 10th, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. During the morn- 
ing hours the body lay in state in St. Luke’s 
chapel, connected with the Berkeley Divinity 
School, and was viewed by hundreds of people. 
The wishes of the dead prelate, made known in 
written instructions read after his death, were 
carried out 1n every particular, and the funeral 
services were as simple and unostentatious as 
possible. The body was borne from the chapel 
to the church by eight students of the Berkeley 
Divinity School, of which Bishop Williams 
was dean, and deposited on a bier at the foot of 
the altar. The simple casket which the Bishop 
had requested, was covered with black cloth, 
and was devoid of floral decorations. The in- 
scription on the plate was: 

JOHN WILLIAMS 
Fourth Bishop of Connecticut. 
Born August 30, 1817. 

Died February 7, 1899. 

There were present at the church many cler- 
gymen from Connecticut and near-by dioceses 
The following bishops were present: Bishop 
Doane, of Albany; Walker, of Western New 
York; Brewster, of Connecticut; Neeley, of 
Maine; Scarborough, of New Jersey; Hall of 
Vermont, and McVickar, of Rhode Island. In 
accordance with the expressed wishes of the 
dead Bishop, there was no funeral sermon or 
address given. Thesimple burial service of the 
Church was read by Bishop Doane. ‘The bish- 
ops and other clergy, nearly 200 in number, en- 
tered the church to the plaintive and solemn 
notes of the organ. The full vested choir sang 
the burial psalms, and ‘‘Rock of Ages.”’ At the 
conclusion of the service the body was borne 
from the church by eight other students of the 
Berkeley Divinity School. The honorary pall- 
bearers were: The Rev. Drs. S. O Seymour, 
W. G. Andrews, Sylvester Clark, Samuel Hart, 


. F. T. Russell; the Rev. Messrs. EF. W. Braith- 


waite, Louis French, Peter L. Shepard. 

After the long procession had returned to the 
chapel in the rear of the church, Bishop Brew- 
ster called the clergy together, and in a few, 
earnest words, asked the clergy of the diocese 
to remember all the Bishop's bereaved spiritual 
children in their prayers, and particularly he 
asked their prayers for himself. He requested 
the clergy to drape some portion of their re- 
spective churches in mourning, in memory of 
their deceased Bishop. Bishop Doane then, at 
his request, took the chair, and appointed the 
Rev. Mr. Harriman,the secretary of the diocese, 
secretary of the meeting. Bishop Doane, with 
deep feeling, referred to his own service under 
Bishop Williams, when he was rector of St. 
John’s, Hartford. He then stated that Bishop 
Williams had left a request that only one cler- 
gyman should officiate at his funeral. The 
Standing Committee of the diocese through its 
President, Dr. Seymour, had asked him to per- 
form this last sad office for his friend and 
brother. Said the Bishop in conclusion, ‘‘I ven- 
ture to think, that among all those who loved 
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him, none loved him more than myself.” The mee 


chairman appointed a committee consisting of 


Dr. Vibbert, Dr. Binney, Dr. Lines, Dr. Grint, _ 
and Bishop Neeley, to draft suitable resolutions — 
The chairman then — 


on the Bishop’s death. 
placed the pastoral staff in Bishop Brewster’s 
hands, and declared the meeting adjourned. 
Bishop Brewster accompanied the body of the 
senior Bishop to the grave in Indian Hills, where 
after prayer it was laid to rest beside the re- 
mains of his mother. 
of Missions, Woman’s Auxiliary, Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, Daughters of the King, and 
numerous other organizatiozs, beside the de- 
nominational clergy of the city, were present at 
the funeral. } tri 

The death of the Bishop made a profound im- 
pression among all classes. 
familiar figure and his name such a household 


word in the State, that he will be missed and 


mourned not only in our own Communion, but by 
Christian people of every name. 
fortunate in having a bishop to fill his place who 
already has made his way into the hearts of 
clergy and laity, and who will securely hold that 
position. 


New Haven County Convocation 


The winter meeting was held in St. Paul’s 


church, New Haven, on Feb. 7th. Dean Wood- 
cock was the celebrant at the Eucharistic office, 
assisted by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Lines. The 
sermon was preached by the Rey. H. W. Wink- 
ley. The business session opened im the parish 
guild room after the service. 
the chair of Biblical Criticism in Yale Univer- 
sity, read a suggestive paper upon the subject of 
“The present position of the Higher Criticism.” 
Dr. Porter aimed simply to state fairly the pres- 
ent state of things without combating any 


views, The clergy, by arising vote, thanked him - 


for his illuminatingessay. Resolutions relating 
to a proposed change in the Constitution as to 
the time of the annual election of officers, and 
of sympathy with one of their number who has 
suffered from long and critical illness, were 
passed. Very earnest and general discussions 
followed the reading of the exegesis of Rom. x: 
5-7, by the Rev. F. R. Sanford, and the essay 
on “Christian Science and kindred cults,’? by 
the Rev. A. J. Gammack. Major Stansfield, of 
the local post of the Church.Army, made an ad- 
dress explanatory of the work of that effective 
organization. The convocation accepted the in- 
vitation of the Rev. George Brinley Morgan, of 


Christ church, New Haven, to meet in his parish © 
At the evening session, Gounod’s ; 


in April. 
sacred music was sung by St. Paul's choir. Dr. 
Lines gave a short address on the composer’s’ 
life and work. The convocation was very large- 
ly attended. 


Diocese of Georgia 
Appointments of the Bishop 
FEBRUARY 

17, Evening, Good Shepherd, Thomasville. 

19. A.M., Thomasville; evening, Bainbridge. 

20. Evening, Valdosta. 

24. A.M., St. Luke’s, Atlanta. 

26. A.M., Good Shepherd, Augusta; P. M., Wayns- 

boro. 

Summary for eight months, ending Jan. 1, 
1899: Visits to parishes, 32; Confirmations 
held, 19; confirmed, 81; baptized, 4; churches 
opened, 2; consecrated, 2; married, 1; buried, 
1; sermons and addresses, 70; services, 125; 
Holy Communion, 51; official letters, 1,643; 
miles traveled, 12,326. f 


Death of an Aged Clergyman . 
The Rev. John James Hunt whose death oc- 


curred at his home, Marietta, on Feb. 6, 1899,§ 
was born in Athens, Ga.,on Jan. 1,1810,andwas _ 


one of the oldest priests in the American Church. 
He was the oldest graduate of the University of 
Georgia, where he took his degree of master in 


arts in 1826. Three years later, in 1835, he was — 


admitted to the diaconate, and in 1836, was or- 
dained priest by Bishop Bowen, of South Caro- 
lina. His early ministry was exercised in Ogle 
thorpe Co., Lexington, and for a time in At 


Delegations of the Board oa 


He has been such a 


The diocese is — 


Prof. Porter, of. 
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janta. He gradually withdrew from missionary 
and parochial duty, and devoted himself to the 
education of youth, in which vocation he con- 
tinued until about ten years before his death. 
Mr. Hunt was the first native Georgian to enter 
the ministry of the Church. He was a manof 
devout and godly life and scholarly attainments, 

and goes to his rest after years of great useful- 
‘ness. 


‘Services at Military Camp 


The chaplain of the Second Ohio Vol. Inf., the 
Rey. C. B. Crawford, writes most encouragingly 
of the interest in, and attendance at, the camp 
services while the regiment has been at Macon. 
‘On the last two Sundays there were about 1,000 
present, soldiers and citizens. At the farewell 
service, much interest was shown. 


Diocese of Oregon 
Lenten Offering for Missions 


The Rev. Herman L. Duhring created much 
enthusiasm in Portland for the children’s Len- 
ten offering for missions. He addressed the 
Sunday schools of Trinity and St. David’s par- 
ish Sunday morning, Jan. 29th, preached in St. 
David’s church at 11, and at St. Mark’s church 
at 7:30. In the afternoon he addressed a mass- 
meeting of all the Church Sunday schools of 
Portland, in Trinity church, where the attend- 
ance numbered 1,000. It was a magnificent suc- 
cess, and will count much for the cause of mis- 
sions at the Haster offering. At St. Stephen’s 
chapel, the Rev. T. N. Wilson in charge, Mr. 
Duhring Monday evening addressed a large at- 
tendance of the Sunday School Institute. 


Diocese of Massachusetts 
The Massachusetts Church Union 


It held a public service in the church of the 
Advent, Boston, Feb. 9th. The Rev. Edward 
Osborne, S.S.J.E., preached a strong sermon. 
He urged the necessity of deeper devotion to the 
Faith, and a firmer belief in the mission of the 
Church. Hecondemned the fallacy that it mat- 
ters not what one believes if his deeds are good. 
At the collation whith followed the service,the 
Rey. Dr. Chambre made a short address, and iu- 
troduced Dr. Lindsay who sbowed that all 
parties in the Church were agreed that the 
great work to be done was the preaching of a 
gospel of regeneratiun to a lost world. Dr. Don- 
ald, the next speaker, thought that the success 
of the Church will ever come from the profound 
reverence of its priest and people -for the com- 
mands of God, and a full devotion ofself to this 
holy mission. The present curses of the Church 
are now the adoration of committees, the exal- 

~ tation of bustle, and the desire to get ahead in a 
worldly way. Instead of these, our churches 
should be filled witb a desire to acquire a deeper 
love of God and a fuller submission to His holy 
will. 

Trinity College Alumni 


On February 9th there was a reunion of the 
alumni of Trinity College at-the University Club. 
The Rev. L. K. Storrs, D.D., presided. Presi- 
dent Smith made a speech in which he referred 
tothe present and future work of the college. 
Mr. John Sabine Smith, of New York, Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Martin, Professor C. P. Parker, of 
Harvard, and others, also made addresses. 


A Parish Semi-Centennial 


Christ church, Waltham, observed its semi- 
centennial celebration Feb. 9th. Holy Commun- 
jon was celebrated at 8 a. mM. by the rector, the 
Rev. Hubert W. Wells. The Rev. Leighton 
Parks, D.D., preached a sermon in memoriam 
of the first rector of the parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas F. Fales, in the evening, Christ church 
‘was organized in 1848. under the charge of the 


' Rev. A.C. Patterson. Services were then held 


in Rumford Hall, and lateron a church building 
_ was erected on Central st., under the charge of 
the Rey. T. F. Fales, Tako began his duties in 
Nov., 1849, and resigned in 1889. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. H.N. Cunningham, who re- 
ained as rector, four years, and was succeeded 
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by the present incumbent, the Rev. H. W. Wells. 
During his ministry the present church edifice 
was erected, and was consecrated June 17th, 
1898. 


The Church Temperance society has collected 
$1,507.90 for their work. 

The Rey. E. Wimchester Donald, D.D., has ac- 
cepted appointment as preacher of the bacca- 


laureate sermon at Cornell University for this 
year. 


Diocese of Easton 
The Cathedral Work 


The congregation of Trinity church, Easton, 
Bishop Adams. rector, and the Rev. E. &. Rich, 
dean, are making strong efforts to pay off an old 
debt of $600 resting upon the cathedral corpo- 
ration. Recently the congregation paid nearly 
$400 of the amount. It is expected that the full 
$600 will be realized early in February. The 
next undertaking will be the erection of a parish 
house which is greatly needed. Holy Cross 
chapel, of the Point, near Easton, has been re- 
opened, and services are now held there regular- 
ly every Sunday afternoon, under the direction 
of the dean, assisted by Messrs. W. H. Higgins 
and B. E. Whitmans, members of the cathedral 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


/ 
Rector for Fifteen Years 


The Rev. Oliver H. Murphy who,has been 
rector of Coventry parish, Somerset Co., since 
1883, left recently for Albany, Ore., where he 
has accepted a call to St. Paul’schurch. Dr. 
Murphy, immediately after his ordination to the 
priesthood, became rector of Coventry parish, 
which at that time was one of the smallest in 
the diogese, but under his rectorship has stead- 
ily grown, until it is now the fourth parish, in 
point of communicants, in the diocese. Dr. Mur- 
phy has been dean of the Southern convocation 
for the past 10 years, and also a member of the 
Standing Committee of the diocese, and has 
twice represented the diocese in General Con- 
vention. 


Recently a pair of heavy brass vases was put 
upon the altar of St. Paul’s church, Centreville, 
the Rev. James A. Mitchell, rector, as a gift of 
the congregation in memory of the rector’s 25th 
anniversary. The money with which they were 
purchased was the offering made upon the an- 
niversary, Nov. 27, 1898. 


Diocese of Quincy 
The Swedish Church in Galesburg 


On last Sunday, Bishop Seymour officiated at 
the opening of St. Jobn’s Swedish church which 
has just been completed in a very substantial 
way, except the school roomsand chancel which 
are all under the same roof, and are separated 
from the body of the church. A temporary 
chancel has been arranged very tastefully, the 
altar decorations being presented by the Sunday 
school. The people deserve great credit for the 
good work they have done with the means at 
their disposal. Though there is a debt on the 
church, it is a valuable property, one of the 
largest in the diocese, and it is hoped that with 
the encouragement now given, large numbers of 
the Swedes will rally around the church of the 
fatherland, and find a home in St. John’s. The 
weather was extremely cold on the day of the 
opening, but a large congregation assembled and 
took devout interest in the service. The rector 
and choir of Grace church assisted. The rector of 
St. Mary’s School and the chaplain of St. Alban’s 
Academy, Knoxville, were present, and the Rev. 
Mr. Almquist, assistant, with Mr. Nybladh, 
pastor, made up a goodly company of ‘“‘other 
clergy.”? Bishop Seymour conducted the office 
of dedication in English, and made an impres- 
sive address. He spoke of the Church in its 
present condition as being like the ship, the 
temporary place from which Christ taught the 
people. The permanent abiding place was the 
Temple; such the Church should be when en- 
tirely completed and free from debt. In the 
evening, the Bishop preached to a large congre- 
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gation. The Communion service of the morning 
was reverently sung by the pastor, following 
the Swedish office. It was impressive, with its 
old tones of another land and its strange but not 
unmusical language. The congregation took up 
the responses, even the children singing without 
abook. During the entire week services will 
be held, and several clergy of the diocese will 
preach. 

Bishop Seymour has already administered 
Confirmation in several parishes, at the request 
of the Bishop of the diocese. The latter still 
hopes to attend his annual convention in May, 
and perhaps return at an earlier date, though 
his gain in strength is reported to be very little. 
The Rev. John Wilkinson has visited several 
points in the diocese in the interest of the en- 
dowment fund. 


Diocese of North Dakota 


DicKINson.—On Monday, Jan. 25th, divine 
service was held in St. John’s church at the 
same hour at which the Rey. Dr. Edsall was 
being consecrated as Bishop of North Dakota. 
The rector, the Rey. J. P. Lytton, officiated. 
The service was the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, and prayers from the Office for the 
Consecration of a Bishop. The attendance was 
good, and the service very earnest and impres- 
sive. 


Diocese of Long Island 
Bishop Littlejohn’s Anniversary 


The commemoration of the 30th anniversary 
of the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., as Bishop of this diocese, was held in 
the cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
on Sexagesima Sunday, at 3p.m. The Standing 
Committee of the diocese attended ina body. 
The two cathedral schools, St. Paul’s and St. 
Mary’s, occupied seats near the choir. Special 
music was rendered under the direction of the 
precentor, the Rev. Canon Bird, and the organ- 
ist, Dr. Woodcock. The Rev. Dr. Swentzel, 
president of the Standing Committee, presented 
an address to the Bishop,‘on behalf of the 
clergy, in which he recounted the progress of 
the Church in the diocese during the last 30 
years, assured the Bishop of the affection of his 
clergy, and prayed he might be spared to his 
diocese for many years to come. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by the Hon. Jobn A. King, 
on behalf of the laity, who conveyed to the 
Bishop the esteem, and admiration, and re- 
spect in which he was held. The Bishop’s re- 
ply to both addresses was touchingly and ten- 
derly given, and the services closed with his 
benediction. 


Opening of a New Church 


The new church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn, a description of which has appeared 
in Tue Livine CuurcH, was formally opened on 
Sexagesima Sunday. ‘The chancel was taste- 
fully decorated, and an excellent programme of 
music rendered under the direction of the organ- 
ist and choirmaster, Mr.''homas W. McDonough. 
A quartet of stringed instruments added much 
to the effect. The interior of the church is 
cheerful, the walls and ceiling being in pure 
white. The pews are of walnut, and so ar- 
ranged as to give a view of the chancel from all 
parts of the building. The church is not fully 
complete, many little details remaining yet to 
be finished, including the raising of the tower 
to its full height, which will make the front one 
of the most imposing in Brooklyn. The sermon 
was preached by the rector. Bishop Littlejohn 
made an address. In the evening the preacher 
was the rector emeritus, the Rev. Dr. Henry B, 
Cornwell. 


Reception to a Rector 


The annual reception tendered by the Young 
Mens’ Club of St. Ann’s-on-the-Heights to the 
Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop, rector, took place on 
the evening of the 9th. This club, which was 
organized a little more than one year ago, with 
10 members, now numbers about 50, and has 
taken its place with the permanent organiza- 
tions of St. Ann’s, 
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District of Duluth 
A Good Prospect 


The parish at Fergus Falls, under the present 
rector, the Rev. A. O. Worthing, continues to 
show life and activity; the membership in- 
creases, a third class for Confirmation is being 
prepared for the Bishop’s next visitation, Sun- 
day school attendance is gaining. The various 
societies are all actively engaged in some defi- 
nite branches of Church work. Daily services 
are maintained, and weekly Celebrations. The 
outlook never appeared more auspicious than at 
present. 


Diocese of Washington 
Two Missionary Meetings 


A interesting meeting in behalf of the mis- 
sionary work of the Church, was recently held 
in St. James’ parish house, when the Bishop ad- 
dressed three of the parish guilds: St. Paul’s, 
for men; St. Mary’s, for women, and St. Agnes’, 
for young girls. He warmly congratulated the 
parish on the recovery from recent severe 
illness of their faithful rector, the Rev. James 
W. Clark,and highly commended his work. He 
then gave a graphic account of the last 
session of the Lambeth Confer ence, and spoke 
of the wonderful effect on that body of the elo- 
quent and rousing appeal from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in behalf of missions. Bishop 
Satterlee earnestly asked all present to say 
daily at noon the Prayer for Missions. 


The Sunday School Institute held a general 
missionary meeting at St. Andre w’s church, on 
the evening of Jan. 30th, one of the most stormy 
of the season. About 100 persons, however, 
braved the elements, and ‘were rewarded by 
hearing the interesting personal experience of 
two workers in the field, the Rev. Mr. Patton, 
from Japan, and the recently consecrated 
Bishop for Brazil. The former spoke chiefly of 
social conditions in Japan, especially of the po- 
sition of women and the laws regarding mar- 
riage and divorce, showing the need of a higher 
influence than mere civilization. Bishop Kin- 
solving gave an account of the low state of 
morals and religion in Brazil, many of the Ro- 
man churches built under the empire being 
now deserted. 


The Churchman’s League 


The Lenten lecture course is as follows: Trin- 
ity Parish Hall, Feb. 21st, Mr. Silas McBee, 
*“‘Cathedral ‘architecture,’ illustrated. St. 
Mark’s pro-cathedral, Feb. 28th, the Rev. Cor- 
nelius B. Smith, ‘‘Cathedral work of the past in 
Europe, with Jessons from its history.’* Church 
of the Epiphany, March 7th, the Rt. Rev. H. Y. 
Satterlee, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Washington, 
“The future of cathedral work in America.” 
Church of the Ascension, March 14th, the Rt. 
Rey. Lucien Lee Kinsolving, Bishop of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, “‘The.work of the Church 
in Spanish America; the religious, political, and 
social conditions.” St Andrew’s church, March 
21st, the Rev. Thos. P. Hughes, ‘tChristian Mis- 
sions in the Orient; the problems existing in the 
Philippinés and Asia.” 


Pre-Lenten Mission 


At St. Luke’s church, the Rev..O. M Waller, 
rector, Feb. 8th, when the Bishop of Washington 
delivered the opening sermon. The Mission was 
to continue till Ash Wednesday, with three 
daily services, and instructions by the rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Tunnell, warden of King Hall, and 
other clergy of the city. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


The monthly meeting on Feb. 7th, at St. John’s 
parish hall, was made specially interesting by 
the presence of the Bishop of North Carolina 
who spoke of the missionary work in his diocese, 
both among the white and colored population. 
He described the conditions of the latter as more 
helpful and promising now than ever before, as 
many of their own leaders are trying to influence 
them to let politics alone and devote themselves 
to the elevation of their people by industry and 
education. 


The Living Church 


On Missionary Sunday, at the church of the 
Epiphany, the offertory, with some donations 
afterwards received, amounted to $1,139, which 
was divided amongst diocesan, domestic, and 
foreign missions. 


Diocese of Virginia 
Bishop Whittle’s Appointments 
MARCH 
12. St. John’s and All Saints’, Riehmond. 
19. St. James’ and St. Andrew’s, Richmond. 
29. St. George's, Fredericksburg. 
APRIL 
2. Christ church, Richmond. 
Bishop Gibson’s Appointments 
FEBRUARY 
A.M., Epiphany, Barton (Heights; 
Mark’s, Richmond. 


P.M, St. 


Ot 


6. P.M., St. John’s, West Point. 
7, A. ™M., Christchurch, Middlesex. 
8. A.M., St. Luke’s, Essex. 

9. A.M., St. Paul’s, Essex. 

10. A. ™M., St. Matthew's, Essex. 

ll. A. M., Vawters, Essex. 


12. A.M... St. John’s, Tappahannock. 


Bishop Whittle has just sent out his yearly 
letter to the ‘children of the diocese of Vir- 
ginia,”’ asking for their Lenten savings for the 
support of diocesan missionaries. 


Diocese of Delaware 
Funeral of the Rev. Chas. E. Murray, D. D. 


The funeral of the late rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, Wilmington, took place on Monday, Jan. 
30th. The Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, D. D., 
Bishop of the diocese, attended with all of the 
city clergy and several from places outside of 
Wilmington. In the procession there were also 
the Rey. Drs. Martin and Batten (Philadel- 
phia) and Grammer (Baltimore), and the Rey. 
Geo. A. Latimer, of Philadelphia, formerly rec- 
tor of Calvary church, Wilmington. Theclergy 
unanimously approved a minute testifying to 
their appreciation of the loss sustained through 
the decease of Dr. Murray, and of his noble 
qualities of heart and mind. The archdeacon of 
Wilmington, the Ven, Geo. C. Hall, the Rev. H. 
Ashton Henry, and the Rev. Dr. L. W. Batten 
took part in the service in the church, that at 
the grave being taken by the Bishop. The large 
church of St. Andrew was filled with those who 
came to bid farewell to one whom not only the 
Church, but the whole community, mourns. :Dr. 
Murray was the president of the Standing Com- 
mittee, one ofjthe examining chaplains, and reg- 
istrar of the diocese. ¢ 


The Rev. Dr. Batten, of the Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School, is conducting the services at St. 
Andrew’s, as he has been doing since the retire- 
ment from active work of the late Rev. Dr. 
Murray. 


The old Swedes’ church, built in 1698, is un- 
dergoing extensive repairs, in order to the pres- 
ervation of this historic landmark. Mr. Thos. 
F. Bayard took great interest in this church, 
and is buried in the cemetery in which the 
church stands. 


Diocese of Marquette 
Bishop Rowe’s Plans 


The Rt. Rev. P. T. Rowe, Bishop of Alaska, 
visited his old parish,St. James,Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., on hisreturn from Lower Canada. An in- 
formal reception was tendered him at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Thomas Bailey, Bay Mills. During 
the evening over 400 old friends and parishion- 
ers paid their respects to the Bishop. Refresh- 
ments were served and a very enjoyable even- 
jing was spent. The Bishop delivered, under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the King, at the 
Opera House, a lecture entitled, ‘‘Experiences in 
Alaska.’? At his request the lecture was free, 
consequently every available seat was taken. 
The lecture was greatly appreciated by the large 
audience present. After visiting St. Louis and 
Chicago, the Bishop journeyed towards the Pa- 
cific, from whence he will sail. ™a March Bishop 
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Rowe will sail for Alaska; in May he will start. — 
on an Official trip of some seven months’ dura- — 
tion. He will sail to Point Hope and Cape Lis- 
burne, and from the latter place may coast Lone 
the extreme northern portion of Alaska. Mrs. — 
Rowe and children are in California, and A 
probably remain until November. — 


: Diocese of Milwaukee 
A New Church 


The parishioners of Christ church, La Crosse, — 
held their last service in the old wooden edifice. 
last Easter, and since then have been holding 
regular services inthe Y. M. C. A. building down 
town. They expect to be in their new church 
sometime during May. It will be one of the — 
handsomest in this section of the country. We 
give a brief description of it: The styleofar- — 
chitecture is Romanesque, in native limestone, 
the trimmings of Portage Entry sandstone. 
The structure is cruciform in shape. Beneath 
theentire building are rooms for Sunday school, 
guild, and various similar purposes. The church 
has chancel, nave, two transepts, and cloister 
aisles. The chancel is 34 x 40 ft., apsidal in 
form,and divided about midway by the sanctuary 
rail, the choir stalls being placed at the east- 
ern end of the chancel. The nave is 82 ft. in 
length by 36 ft. in width, and 36 ft. from floor to 
the highest part of the ceiling. The clerestory 
is lighted by semi-circular shaped windows place@® 
above the roofs of the cloister aisles. These 
aisles,12 feet wide, will run the full length of the 
nave tothe point where the transept intersects.. 
The transepts are 22 ft. wide by 83 ft. deep. 
The organ chamber is at the north side of the 
church, with spacious, arched openings com- 
municating with the choir and transept. The — 
intersection of transepts and nave are treated 
in massive piers with columns of polished 
Athenian marble, from which springs the large 
vaulted dome,covering the axis or central portion. 
of the building. The pilaster piers on both sides 
of the nave are connected above by a series of — 
decorated arches. The main facade of the 
church is massive and imposing, the principal — 
feature of which will be the great tower, 22 ft.. 
square, and rising to a height of about 120 ft. 
Above the vestibule the building is crowned © 
with the great gable, pierced with a rose win- — 
dow with elaborate Venetian tracery. The large ~ 
south transept window will-be a memorial by — 
Mrs. Angus Cameron to the late Senator Camer- 
on, and is now in course of construction by the — 
Tiffany Glass and Decorating Co., of New Work 
city. The two chancel windows are memorials to f 
Mr.A.A. Stevens, and Mr.T. D. Servis. Through- 
out the building there are to be some 450 16- 
candle power incandescent lamps. The architect 
to whom the credit is due forthe entire workof 
conceiving, arranging details, and pushing to 
completion this beautiful structure, is Mr. M. f 
S. Detweiler. A fine mixed chorus choir of 
ladies and gentlemen, 18 voices, will be vested, 
and the chorus enlarged to 30 voices, when ne be 
new church is ready for use. 


St. 


A guild hall has been built on the grounds ad- 
joining the church, at a cost of about $400. 
While the’structure is not wholly completed, — 
it is sufficiently finished to permit of constant —_ 
use. Of the $400 expended, a debt of $200 Terme? 
mains, and the faithful congregation is striv- 1 eh f 
ing hard tocover this. The missionary in ohare 
is the Rey. Herbert C. Boissier. ~ at My 


Clearing off Church Debts . 5 Dee 


This is a good work ever steadily going on in 
this diocese. St. Clement’s, Whitefish Bay, sent 
in $25 towards a debt of $135, incurred in some re- 
cent improvements. St. Peter’s, North Green- 
field, paid $150, and hopes ‘soon to raise the re- — 
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John’s Church, Mauston tenet 


time debt of $400 on their new church buildi 


FEB. 18, 1899 
“View, paid in $50 on a $300 debt incurred in some 
recent improvements, and hopes to close out the 
‘remainder of the debt at Easter. 


Diocese of Ohio 
The Northwestern Convocation 


Held its winter session in Trinity church,Tiffin, 
_ Jan. 31st. The Rev. L. P. McDonald preached 
the opening sermon, on ‘‘The relation of the Sun- 
-day schoolto the home.” There was a Celebra- 
tion at 9 o’clock on Wednesday morning. After 
Morning Prayer, a paper on ‘Teaching in the 
Sunday school,how and what?” was read by Mrs. 
tone Pratt, of Calvary church,Sandusky. A gen- 
eral discussion followed on the paper, and also 
-on the following subjects: 1. ‘‘The teacher’s 
responsibility ; 2.‘‘The Chautauqua plan for Bible 
study ; can we have something like it?’’1 3. ‘The 
ideal Sunday school’; 4 ‘What we expect 
from our Sunday school Institute.’ In the af- 
ternoon, election of officers for both the convo- 
cation and institute was held; the Rev. E. V. 
‘Shayler was elected dean, vicethe Rev. R. O. 
Cooper, removed tv Owosso, Mich. Mr. Dudley 
Watson Moore, ot Toledo, read a paper on “The 
duties of a superintendent.’? The Rey. J. Louis 
P. Clarke read one on ‘‘The service of song, 
-a layman’s suggestion for its improvement.”’ 
The Rt. Rev. A. R. Graves, Bishop of Laramie, 
delivered an inspiring address on missions. The 
new arehdeacon,the Rev.A. A. Abbott,: preached 
the closing sermon. , A resolution was passed 
favoring a redistricting of the diocese so as to 
-give three convocations more evenly divided, 
having respectively, Cleveland, Sandusky, and 
Toledo, as their largest cities. 


‘Woman’s Auxiliary 


The quarterly meeting was held at the cathe- 
dral house, Cleveland, on Thursday, Feb. 2d. 
Bishop Graves, of Laramie, who has been mak- 
ing visitations in this diocese in the absence of 
Bishop Leonard, gave an interesting account of 
the work in his own diocese, and the Rev. 
“George E. Benedict of Cartersville, Ga., spoke 
of mission work among the poor whites of that 
part of the country. Tea was served and a so- 
-cial time enjoyed after the service. 


_A Foreign Missionary 
The Rey. H. G. Limric left his parish at Fre- 
mont in December, and has gone, at the earnest 
solicitation of Bishop McKim, to take up mis- 
sion work in Japan. He has had five years’ ex- 
perience as a missionary in Mexico, and is fitted 
for great usefulness. Mrs. Limric and their 
‘two children will remain in this country for 
two years, when they expect to follow him to 
the foreign field. 


_The Northeast Convocation 


It met at the church of Our Saviour, Akron, 

‘the Rev. Geo. P. Atwater, Jan. 30th and 81st, 

-and held a very successful session. On Monday 
evening, an address was delivered by the Rey. 

_J. W. Hyslop, on ‘‘The missionary responsibility 

of the Church in the new fields.’”’ On Tuesday, 

“7 A.M., the Holy Communion was celebrated. 

' At 9 4.m,, Morning Prayer was said, followed by 

an address by the dean, the Rev. A. L. Frazer, 

on ‘‘Work in the Church.’’ At the business ses- 

-sion nine clergy were present, and some impor- 

tant matters were brought up and discussed. 

_ Mission prayers were said at noon. At 2:30 a 
conference was led by the Rev. Robt. Kell, on 
“Church debts; how to raise them.”? The Rev. 

J. H. W. Blake was the next speaker, on “‘Sun- 
Bh day evening services.’’ The discussion was 
_ taken part in by each member present. Even- 
‘song was said in St. Paul’s church, and an in- 
teresting illustrated address made by the Ven. 
_A. A. Abbott who has recently been appointed 
_archdeacon of the diocese. He advocated a 
different division of the diocese into convoca- 
tions, and the giving of convocations more 
_ power, that the missionary work may be more 
effectually accomplished. The next meeting 
., will be at St. Paul’s church, Conneaut, Ohio, in 
hie April. - 
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"The subject for the united services of the 
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The Living Churcb 


evenings of Lent,in Grace church, is ‘'The Pe- 
titions of the Lord’s Prayer.’’ Six of the dioc- 
esan clergy will preach on subdivisions of the 
topic, one each evening. 


The class in ecclesiastical embroidery. num- 
bers this year two life members and 60 active 
members. They represent 14 parishes. Hight 
members are from the Congregational, Baptist, 
and Disciple denominations. Miss Neff, presi- 
dent of the class, receives frequent letters from 
distant dioceses, asking for information in re- 
gard to the working methods of the class, and 
instruction in the formation of similar societies. 


Diocese of So. Virginia 


Much interest has been manifested in a series 
of meetings that have just been held at Trinity 
church, Rocky Mount, by Mr. J. R. Matthews, 
of Oxford, England. He has been preaching 
nightly, and having Bible readings in the morn- 
ing. 

The new church that has recently been erected 
at Park View, a growing suburb of Portsmouth, 
by Trinity church of that town, was broken 
into lately by thieves, and robbed of everything 
they could carry away. 


The Rev. R. C. Jett, of Staunton, who has 
been very ill, has commenced to improve a little. 


Diocese of Western Michigan 
Progress in St, Paul’s, Muskegon 

St. Paul’s parish, the Rev. George Forsey, 
rector, is growing encouragingly. The congre- 
gations, both morning and evening, are much 
larger than in previous years, and are attentive 
anddevout. Thevestry recently put ina hot-air 
furnace to supplement the steam heat, which 
makes the church very comfortable on the cold- 
est day. Mr. C. W. Linsman, formerly leader 
of the choir in the Congregational church, has 
brought a goodly number of singers from that 
body into the choir of St. Paul’s;so that now 
it forms a strong chorus of 40 voices, all vested. 
Mr. William Heap, a parishioner, ordered last 
week the decoration of the chancel, as a gift to 
the congregation. It had a somewhat sombre 
appearance, a great transformation has been 
wrought. The paneling of the ceiling is colored 
in deepening shades of blue, spangled with gold 
stars, the panels at the base having a heavy 
frieze of dark blue. The walls are tinted a 
light gray, and ornamented in color and gold, 
with a combination of the trefoil and triangle, a 
symbol of the unity of the Blessed Godhead. 
Light-colored bordering surrounds the chancel 
window, containing a figure of St. Paul, and 
also forms a pleasing wainscotting effect about 
the usual height from the floor. The three 
panels of the reredos were done in gold, adding 
to the richness of the general effect. The view 
from the nave and transepts is restful to the 
eye and helpful to devotion. The rector has 
announced a course of sermons for Sunday 
evenings during Lent, beginning Feb. 12th. 
The subjects are Spiritualism, Theosophy, So- 
cialism, Christian Science, Agnosticism, and 
Atheism. The Bishop makes his anuual visita- 
tion the 2d Sunday in Lent. A class for Confir- 
mation, composed almost entirely of married 
people, is under instruction. 


Diocese of Michigan 


The Southern Convocation 

The last meeting was held in St. Paul’s 
church, Jackson, Feb. 2d. After the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, at 10:30, several of 
the clergy gave very satisfactory accounts of 
their missions. At1 o’clock, the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. R. B. Balcom, and wife enter- 
tained the members of convocation at luncheon. 
At the afternoon session, an excellently written 
paper, on ‘‘The presentation of missions to the 
people,” was read by the Rey. John K. Burle- 
son. Such pleasure was manifested in the mer- 
its of the paper that its publication in the 
Church papers was requested. The day's busi- 
ness was concluded with Evensong at 7:30, at 
which the ‘Rey. Geo. Vernor and the Rev. H. 
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Tatlock gave addresses on missions. During 
the business session, much interest was shown 
in the discussion of a report from the convoca- 
tion of Detroit, on ‘‘A better plan than that now 
in use for raising money for diocesan missions.’’ 
It is proposed to substitute the apportionment 
system for the pledge. The matter was left 
over for further consideration until the April 
meeting. 


Deaf-Mute Services 


The members of Ephphatha Mission, Detroit, 
met socially in St. John’s parish house, on Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 4th, with the Rev. Mr. 
Mann present. Two services were held on the 
following day in the chapel. A third, a ‘‘com- 
bined service,’? was held in the evening in St. 
Luke’s church, Ypsilanti, with an attendance of 
15 deaf-mutes, from Ann Arbor and other near- 
by places, besides those residing in Ypsilanti. 


Diocese of Maryland 


On Jan. 31st, the Bishop visited St. Alban’s 
church, Alberton, the Rev. C. S. Abbott, Jr., 
missionary, and confirmed a class of 18 mem- 
bers. Although the night was very stormy, the 
church was filled to the doors, about 300 being 
present. This will make 28 persons presented 
for Confirmation the convention year.. During 
the five years this work has been in existence, 
108 persens have been presented for Confirma- 
tion, the smallest number being the first classof 
five, the largest (28), that of the present year. 


Diocese of lowa 
Parochial Mission at Creston 


A series of special services in the nature of a 
parochial Mission were inaugurated on Septua- 
gesima Sunday by the Rev. Allen Judd, general 
missionary, assisted by Mr. Frank A. Joseph, 
lay-reader in charge at St. Paul’s church. On 
Tuesday the Rev. Dr. Paget, of Muscatine, 
joined in the work and gave instructions on the 
Prayer Book, and preached the sermon every 
evening till the close. The attendance, consider- 
ing the severe weather and the strength of the 
congregation, has been encouraging, and good 
results are looked for. The announcement was 
made during the Mission of the date fixed for 
the consecration of Dr. Morrison, and the hope 
expressed that he might soon be able to visit 
and encourage the little band of Church wor- 
shipers and workers in this pretty and Church- 
like building. 

Presentation From a Choir 


On the evening of Feb. 1st, Christ church 
choir, Waterloo, gave a delightful surprise to 
the'rector, the Rev. E. E. Madeira who is also 
their choirmaster. He and Mrs. Madeira were 
invited to tea at the home of the choir-mother, 
Mrs. J. W. Krappel, and at 9o’clock the choir, 
to the number of 30, came in, bearing with them 
as a token of love, a beautiful carved oak 
chair, which they presented to the rector and 
his wife. The choir has enrolled in it 12 women, 
besides the male voices. Under the direction of 
the rector, they are giving a series of musical 
services on Sunday evenings, at which the bet- 
ter works of the English school of Church com- 
posers are rendered. This choir is unique, from 
the fact that the choristers are under no rules 
whatever, the enthusiasm of the members 
keeping the ratio of attendance at rehearsal and 
service up to a high standard, although the en- 
tire service is voluntary. 


Mr. Preasant.—The work in the old parish of - 
St. Michael’s has taken on fresh vitality, under 
the vigorous efforts of the priest-in-charge, the 
Rey. H. Parry Thomas. On Monday, 30th ult., 
Dean Paget visited and preached at the evening 
service. The prospects are encouraging for reg- 
ular and self-sustaining services soon after the 
eagerly awaited advent of the new bishop. 

FarrFIELD.—This old parish, where the church 
has for some time been practically closed, has 
recently been visited by the Rev. H. P. Thomas, 
and services have been resumed at intervals 
with promising results. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


Roman Catholic. ‘‘Ameri- 


canism” 

OME years ago a bright political writer 

described a certain class of our fellow- 
citizens, by saying that their loyalty was 
abundantly manifested by the vigor with 
which they shouted for ‘‘The old flag and an 
appropriation.” Recent advices from the 
seat of government incline us to the opinion 
that this description will not inappropriate- 
ly fit others who are vaunting their Ameri- 
canism in rather emphatic terms. A de- 
spatch from Washington to the Baltimore 
Sun, dated Jan. 18th, says: ‘“‘The Senate 
Committee has inserted a provision in the 
Indian Appropriation Bill allowinz the (R) 
Catholic schools the amount they received 
last year; namely, twenty per cent. of their 
former allowance, and the House will prob- 
ably agree toit. This is said to be the last 
time such allowance will be made.” It is 
also said that not long ago Cardinal Gib- 
bons presented a petition to Congress to re- 
open the question of the Indian schools. It 
is not intimated that that was the last time 
that such a petition would be offered. 


Now when it is remembered that the va- 
rious Protestant bodies and our own Church 
in this land have on principle declined to re- 
ceive any further grants from Congress in 
aid of their Indian schools, and have been 
for some time carrying on this educational 
and religious work at their own expense, the 
persistence of the Roman Catholics in de- 
manding the continuance of the government 
appropriation seems to need explanation. It 
is quite true that while they formerly re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the lump sum of 
more than $500,000 that was at one time 
regularly appropriated for the Indian 
schools, they last year received but twenty 
per cent. of that share. But it is not a ques- 
tion of more or less dollars, but of principle. 


It goes without saying that our Roman 
friends would get the lion’s share of the 
money. The point is, why should they con- 
sent to askforany money? And why should 
the Congress of the United States be pe- 
titioned to appropriate money for sectarian 
or ecclesiastical purposes? It is true that 
the leading Protestant bodies, as well as 
the Roman Catholics, have in time past re- 
ceived grants from the government in aid 
of the Indian schools conducted under their 
supervision, on the broad ground that they 
were engaged in the work of civilizing the 
Indians. But when it became evident that 
the Roman body was exploiting the public 
purse rather for the end of religious propa- 
gandism than for that of civilization, and, 
moreover, that the proportion of the appro- 
priation assigned to it was far in excess of 
the comparative amount of work done by it 
among the Indians, the other religious 
bodies reconsidered their position, and 
rather than rest under the imputation that 
they were using government funds for ec- 
clesiastical purposes, they resolved to de- 
cline. any such appropriations whatever. 
For of course they endeavored to make the 
Indians Christians, though it was and is 
their purpose to teach them a great many 
things that are not distinctively Christian, 
however much the spirit of Christianity 
may be in them. 


The action taken by our own Board of 
Missions was positive and thorough. We 
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have large and flourishing Indian schools in 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Wyoming, Nevada and Utah, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, Southern Florida, and even 
in far-off Alaska. That in South Dakota is 
by far our largest Indian mission. It reaches 
thirteen tribes, and is well organized, and 
productive of excellent results. Good Bish- 
op Hare is the true apostle to the Indians 
in this country. Probably the refusal of 
the government appropriation was a greater 
loss to the work of the Church than ‘to that 
of any other religious body except the Ro- 
man Catholic. But the sacrifice was made, 
almost without debate, because it was recog- 
nized that to receive public money for 
Church work, even when other work not 
properly of that class was united with it, was 
contrary to the spirit-of American institu- 
tions. While such appropriations may not 
be contrary to the letter of the Constitution 
of the United States, they are certainly op- 
posed to its spirit, and if continued indefi- 
nitely,and allowed to become enormous, they 
might lead to an attempt to transgress the 
letter itself. 


It is certainly surprising that the leaders 
of the Americanizing party in the Roman 
Church do not seem to understand this 
principle upon which other bodies have 
acted, nor to appreciate its force. That they 
do not accept it is, we think, indicated by 
the efforts they are making to get the pres- 
ent. Congress to appropriate as much money 
for their schools as they dare to ask for. We 
have some hope that our Roman friends will 
even yet see the utter un-Americanism of 
their position, and if our readers would write 
to the senators and eongressmen from their 
respective States and districts, calling their 
attention to the anomalous position of the 
Roman Church on this subject, the leaders 
of this latter body might be assisted to see 
themselves as others see them, and perhaps 
they would refrain from taking the people’s 
money ‘‘just this time,” like Rip Van Winkle. 


sa oe 
The Consultative ‘Body 


HE American correspondent of The 

Church Times took occasion a short time 
ago to explain very lucidly the attitude of 
the General Convention last October to- 
wards the plan which originated at the 
Lambeth Conference of 1897, for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee of Ang- 
lican Bishops, to be called the ‘‘Consulta- 
tive Body.’’ This body was to deal with 
questions arising in the different colonial 
Churches and in our own, which might be re- 
ferred to it. The correspondent draws at- 
tention to the fact that the Lambeth Con- 
ference is purely a voluntary body, and that 
its acts have only a moral weight. It is not, 
and cannot be, known officially to a body 
like the General Convention. 


But the proposal to establish the ‘‘Con- 
sultative Body” is the first step in a pro- 
gramme for the organization of the Angli- 
cau Communion including the American 
Church. Attractive as such a scheme may 
appear in some of its aspects, it is too seri- 
ous a matter to be entered upon without the 
most careful consideration. Moreover, there 
are reasons which immediately occur to 
those who understand the situation, which 
seem to render it entirely out of the ques- 
tion for this Church to become a party to 


such an arrangement. The case of the 
Church in the English colonies is distinct — 


from that of the American Church. With 
us, the crucial point is one which the corre- 
spondent puts very frankly and clearly: 
I venture to add (trusting thatI shall hurt no- 
body’s feelings) that the way in which the 
union of Church and State works in England, 


and the Erastianism which is prevalent only 
too often in certain high quarters, together 


with the non-representative character and prac- 
tical impotence of Convocation, impress Ameri- 


can Churchmen with the idea that an alliance — 


with the Church of England cannot even be 
proposed, much less entered into by us, till that. 
ancient Mother Church is free to speak her own 
mind by her representative bodies to the repre- 
sentative body of another independent national 
Church. This is not a plea for disestablishment 


on our part, but for the restoration to the 


Church of the ancient rights and liberties. 
which were guaranteed her by Magna Charta. 

The Church Times, in its editorial summa- 
ry of Dec. 30th, from which we recently 
quoted, entirely agrees with the American 
correspondent. 


It is well known thatthe English bishops. 
are virtually appointed by the Crown, but. 


instead of rerarding this as in some degree ~ 


a disparagement of the liberty of the 
Church, and as putting them at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with the heads of the 

freer Churches of their own Communion, 

they show a marked tendency to regard it. 
as giving them some peculiar title to prece- 

dence. We are open to correction, but we 
have a strong impression that this shows it 

self in assigning to certain of the English 
bishops a precedence over the primates and 
archbishops of other Churches, even in con- 
nection with the Lambeth Conference itself, 
in which, as a perfectly free and volun- 
tary assembly, none but ecclesiastical rules. 
have any place. The influence of the State 
has certainly shown itself in the past in the 

limitation of subjects permitted to come up 
for discussion at the Lambeth meetings. 

This constraining element must always be 
present, under existing circumstances. 


Behind the English hierarchy stands, on 
the one hand, the Queen and Privy Coun- 
cils; on the other, Parliament. The rela- 
tions of the Church of England in these two 
directions are eminently unsatisfactory. 
The condition of affairs does not fairly rep- 
resent the ancient state of things as between 
Church and State, but is the result of a 
gradual drift unguided by intelligent re-ad- 
justments. Every one knows that the con-_ 
stitution of a committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil as a court of final appeal in ecclesiasti- 
cal causes was a mere clumsy oversight. 
The position of Parliament in regard to the 


Church was one thing when Parliament — 


must be composed of Churchmen; it is ~ 
anomalous and ridiculous since it has -be- 
come a miscellaneous body, admitting, side 
by side with Churchmen, the worst ene- 
mies of the Church. Yet there was never 
any adjustment of relations to meet new 


conditions. Such is the state of things — 
which lies behind the English bishops, and 


must consciously or unconsciously influence — 
their actions. It is this which, while it con- 
tinues, makes it 


tion on the Consultative Body as between 
We 


American and English Churchmen.” 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, February, 1899 


2. PURIFICATION B, V. M. White. 


5. Sexagesima. Violet. 
12. Quinquagesima. Violet. 
15. ASH WEDNESDAY. Violet. 
19. 1st Sunday in Lent. Violet. 
22. EMBER Day. Violet. 
24. ST. MATTHIAS, EMBER DAY Red. 
25. EMBER Day. { Violet. 
26. 2d Sunday in Lent. Violet. 


Deare Feast of Lent 
BY THE REV. W. J. MILLER 
Suggested by George Herbert's lines on Lent 


“Welcome, deare Feast of Lent!’’ So sang the poet 
Whose mem’ry’s dear; and who in lines so quaint 
Portrays the Church’s life; 
The saintly Herbert whose calm. holy spirit 
Breathes o’er the Means of Grace a wondrous merit, 
Lost in our earthly strife. 


How dear, how precious are the Church’s ways, 
Iilumined thus by the clear, brightening rays 
Of His adoring love! 
For servize, Sacrament, and for each season, 
By Him, in faith, is pleaded that true reason 
Which comes from God above. 


Oh, for the poet’s faith in this, our day, 

When faithless love and scorn would e’en gainsay 
Our Mother's life of grace! 

Then would that which we. heedless, now resist, 

Be not the dreaded Fast, but the ‘‘deare Feast”’ 
Of holiness and peace. 


Sa 
Pen-and-Ink.-lings 


“‘Americanitis” is the new and apt title 
for nervous prostration. 


So great is the interest now in all matters 
pertaining to family history, that the New 
England Genealogical Society is rapidly 
gaining in membership, and its library is 
thronged daily. Forty women were admit- 

~ ted to membership lasc year. 


The municipal authorities of Rome wish 
to run a new street just where the grave of 
Keats is situated; the remains of the poet 
may have to be removed. 


A prize of $10,000 has been offered by a 
distilling company for a method of purifying 
their waste products, as they have been pro- 
hibited from emptying them into streams. 
Fish and cattle must be protected from the 
poison of the waste product of distilleries; 
but human beings are not protected from 
the worse poison of which the waste is the 
mild residue. 


How shall we interest men and women— 

in missions, in this good work,or that? This 
is the question continually confronting the 
leaders and workers in any cause. Here is 
one method. ‘‘The way to educate man,’’ 
Prof. Anderson has said, ‘‘is to set him to 


* work; the best way to get him to work, is to 


interest him; the best way to interest him 
is to vitalize his,task by relating it to some 
form of reality. | 


_ “The Spectator’ in Washington has been 
visiting the Senate and describing what he 


vi saw there. Noting the indifference of the 


“members to the debates, he says of one who 


if during a speech was absorbed in the pages 


bes of The Congressional Record: ‘Perhaps he 


is reading his own speech of the day before, 
a much more interesting one, of course,than 


any that will be in to-morrow’s Record. Or 


is merely another evidence of the supe- 
‘potency of the printed page in these 


last days, and do Senators speak only that 
their words may be read?” 


Dr. Babcock, in The Independent, recalls 


his reading of Robinson Crusoe, and makes 


application of it to some current events of 
our day, Hesays: ‘Most unexpected rela- 
tions came about between Robinson Crusoe 
and the surprising and surprised islander, 
not without elements of force and race supe- 
riority. Friday was pretty thoroughly sub- 
jugated, but it was the best thing that ever 
happened to him. New ideas and ideals, a 
new heaven and a new earth, swung into 
view forhim. The adjustment was not the 
easiest thing in the world, and patience was 
heavily drawn upon by both, but it was 
worth all it cost in the end.” 


“Robinson Crusoe does not want to own 
Friday to-day. His idea is to establish a 
protectorate over him until he can own and 
govern himself in strong and intelligent 
self-possession. It will take time to unslave 
him, and cost trouble and treasure, but 
where stewardship and character are in- 
volved, the Anglo-Saxon Christian will not 
refuse to make the necessary investment.” 


Prof. H. W. Parker, of Yale College, in 
an address at the Episcopalian Club of Bos- 
ton, said: ‘‘The making of Church music is 
likely to conduce rather to the earning of 
daily bread than to immortality. The hymn 
is not the most artistic part of the service, 
but to many it is the most savisfactory, be- 
cause all the people sing. The Anglican 
chant is a musical trilobite, scarcely to be 
distinguished from a vegetable. Because 
hymns are necessarily simple, it does not 
follow that they are necessarily bad. The 
Hymnal we now have is unsatisfactory and 
undignified. Its proof-reading is shocking. 
Why have the good old minor tunes van- 
ished from the present collections? The 
minor keys have been neglected in our 
Hymnal, or, at most, used apologetically. 
The ancient tunes are dry, but they keep 
well. The modern tunes are not dry, but 
they fail to keep. I will take my own selec- 
tion, No. 53 of the Hymnal, 'The day of 
grace is done.’ I wrote it myself. It is not 
without its redeeming features; it is toler- 
able enough except for its end, with an un- 
prepared dissonance. Ihave heard it char- 
acterized as ‘measly.’ The processionals in 
the Hymnal are vociferous enough, but weak 
in tne knees. It is an insult to have more 
tban one tune to a hymn; if it is the right 
tune, that is enough. Many of our best 
tunes came to us from Germany. The New 
England village choir quartet, and Moody 
and Sankey’s hymns, these are the engines 
of war that have done more harm to reli- 
gion than all the Anglican Church, which the 
Puritans detested. Our Hymnal to-day is a 
painful exhibition of vulgarity tempered by 
incompetency.” 


Isn’t it ‘‘too funny for anything”? A sub- 
scriber has stopped his paper because it had 
in it ‘a picture of a bishop with a mus- 
tache”! Well, well, what next? What if 
we should have a picture of a bishop who 
parts his hair in the middle? We are 
alarmed and bewildered. Where shall we 
draw the line on bishops? And may it not 
become an issue for the Standing Com- 
mittees? With the certificate of election 
they should have a photograph—or a cer- 


tificate from the barber. There is no more 
fearful wild-fowl than a bishop with a mus- 
tache! ‘‘Papists smile,” says our high-toned 
critic, ‘‘and I don’t wonder.” 
SS 
John Williams, Primus 
HE most prominent of the Bishops in the 
American Church, the Rt. Rev. J. Wil- 
liams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Connecticut, 
and Presiding Bishop, has entered into rest. 
He was born in Old or North Deerfield, 
Mass., on the 30th of August, 1817. His fa- 
ther was Ephraim Williams, a well-known 
lawyer of Massachusetts, who compiled the 
first volume of the Massachusetts Reports. 
His mother, Emily Trowbridge Williams, 
was a woman of excellent attainments, and 
always very near the heart of her only child. 
Bishop Williams was not a born Churchman 
—his father and mother were both Unita- 
rian’s, as were sO many prominent Massa- 
chusetts people in their day. ‘In early youth 
he attended the academy in his own native 
town, but afterwards was sent to Northfield 
Academy, In 1831, he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, where he remained for two years. 
While at Harvard his mind began to turn 
toward the Church, and as a result of careful 
study, and through the influence and advice 
of a close friend, the Rev. Benjamin Davis, 
he was confirmed. Shortly after this change 
of faith, he entered Washington, now Trinity 
College, his father and mother cordially con- 


senting. 
While at college he saw a great deal of 


Bishop Brownell who, though no longer 
president of the college, still resided in Hart- 
ford, and took a lively interest in the college 
and its students. At about the same time, 
he became intimately acquainted with the 
Rey. Dr. S. F. Jarvis, one of the college pro- 
fessors. In 1835, he took his degree of B. A., 
and became a candidate for Holy Orders, en- 
tering the General Theological Seminary at 
New York the following autumn. But his 
stay in New York was of short duration, for 
he was called home by the sickness and 
death of his father, and did not again return. 
He went to Middletown, Conn., where, under 
the guidance of Dr. Jarvis who had become 
rector of Christ (now Trinity) church in 
that place, he continued his theological 
studies. On the 2nd of September, 1838, in 
the parish church in Middletown, he was or- 
dained deacon. From that time until 1840, 
he was a tutor in Trinity College, Hartford. 
At the close of his tutorship he and his 
mother went abroad, spending nearly a year 
in England and Scotland, and ‘a short time 
on the contineat. On his return, in 1841, he 
was ordained by Bishop Browneli, and be- 
came the assistant of Dr. Jarvis, remaining 
with him one year. From Middletown he 
went to St. George’s church, Schenectady, 
over which he was rector until 1848, when he 
was elected president of Trinity College. On 
Oct. 29, 1851, he was consecrated Assistant. 
Bishop of Connecticut, in St. John’s church, 
Hartford, having been unanimously elected 
by the diocesan convention. 

In 1858, he resigned the presidency of 
Trinity College. Tohim Trinity owes a great. 
deal, for he did much to establish it on a firm 
basis, and increase its endowments. For 
several years he was vice-chancellor, and 
when he became Bishop of the diocese, was 
by virtue of his office made chancellor. 
Trinity College had always been very dear 
to him, and it is safe to say no one in the 
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hearts of each succeeding college generation 
‘had a warmer place than the Bishop of the 
‘diocese who was indeed a father to all the 
young men, whom they loved and rever- 
enced; and not only they, but all the young 
men who were brought up under him felt the 
same love and affection for him, even when 


they had children of their own old enough to. 


go away to college. 

Bishop Williams became ‘the diocesan on 
the death of Bishop Brownell, which oc- 
-curred Jan. 13, 1865. He held many honorary 
titles: S. T. D., Union, 1847; D.D., Trinity, 
1849; D.D., Columbia, 1851; D.D., Yale, 1883; 
LL.D., Hobart. Bishop Williams had been 
Chairman of the House of Bishops since 1883 | 
and for five ears before he became Presid- 
ing Bishop he was made ‘‘assessor”’ to Bish- 
op Lee, the Presiding Bishop. In 1887 he 
became Presiding Bishop. 

He was not a voluminous writer. He 
published a volume of poems, in his younger 
days, and more recently, his ‘‘Notes on the 
Acts of the Apostles,” besides many sermons 
on special occasions. 

In 1884, Bishop Williams went abroad to 
represent the American Church at the cen- 
tenary of the consecration of Bishop Seabury, 
and also as the direct successor of that Bish- 
op in the see which he held. On that occa- 
sion, he preached the anniversary sermon, 
which has since been published. While fond 
of travel, and always a most companionable 
man, he never found much time to spend 
outside of his own diocese, unless the general 
welfare of the Church called him to do so. 
He was thoroughiy devoted to his diocese. 
A hard worker and a close student, he held 
that his place was at home, and that God 
and his Church were first to be served. 

His labors have been abundantly rewarded. 
He saw his diocese grow to be one of the 
strongest in the land. Though small in ex- 
tent—only one-tenth the size of the State of 
New York—it contains nearly 30,000 com- 
municants. Washington College has devel- 
oped into Trinity, with its fine buildings and 
large, though not sufficient, endowments. Its 
few professors in the olden days have given 
place to the strong faculty of to-day. Berkeley 
Divinity School, which was founded mainly 
through his efforts in 1854, has become a 
strong theological seminary, with good 
buildings and an ample endowment. The 
Bishop’s Fund has also grown so that its in- 
come is amply sufficient to support the epis- 
copate without any tax upon thediocese. St. 
Margaret’s, a flourishing girl's school, self- 
supporting, has been founded at Waterbury, 
and all over the diocese commodious 
churches have been erected. His clergy are 
well housed and well paid, ani along every 
line, great progress has been made. 

As we look back over his life, which has 
been a long one in the service of God, we 
feel constrained to say, here was a father 
in God who was a father indeed, and his 
children, clerical and lay, gladly gave him 
reverence, and loved him as children love 
their own fathers after the flesh. 

Luce perpetua luceat ei. 


Book Reviews and Notices 


Sonnets and a Dream, By Wm. Reed Hunting- 
ton, D.D, New York: The Marion Press. 

We have not been accustomed to think of Dr. 
Huntington as a poet. He comes before us as 
the well-armed champion in the arena of debate, 
ready with keen lance to pierce the unlucky op- 
ponent. who, without due forethought, picks up 
the glove of challenge. We find, however, in 
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this little volume, poetic thoughts, couched in 
the most graceful words. Sonnets are hard to 
write well, but these bear the closest scrutiny. 
In the sonnet, ‘After Santiago,’’ we notice the 
following beautifullines. They are a good sam- 
ple of the excellence of the whole: 

“Thou sawest God’s angel at the anvil stand 

And forge the steel, He smote it blow on blow; 

Wrathful he seemed, yet ever from above 

He stooped the while, and swiftly dipt the brand 

In tears, yea tears, that he might make thee know 

How vain were vengeance, unannealed by love.”’ 


The Mediaeval Empire. By Herbert Fisher. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company. 
Voltaire, whose wit even yet sparkles, long as 

he has been dead, once said that the ‘‘Holy 
Roman Empire was neither holy, Roman, nor 
empire,’’ andin his day, the antiquated, worm- 
eaten thing calling itself by that name, justified 
his epigram. There was a time, however, when 
there was a real empire, when it had a close, if 
fatal, connection with Rome, and when people 
generally thought it holy enough to have as its 
great duty the Christianizing ofthe world. That 
is the time treated of in this book, from Otto 
I, 936 A. D., who revived the dying empire of 
Charlemagne, to Frederic II, A. D.1214. Itmay 
be asked why, after Mr. Bryce’s splendid work 
on the Holy Roman Empire,:it was necessary to 
write/another book, but it will be found that not 
much of the ground Mr. Bryce occupied has 
been trespassed upon. Moreover, this period of 
history is so fascinating thatit is ever attracting 
able pens. Num berless are the German histo- 
ries of these centuries, but they are very often 
dusty and dry, and some of the best are not 
translated. This book is written in a clear, 
vivid style, and will be found very readable. 
Two great questions were decided between 900 
and 1300, and those were that there was to be 
no united Italy, and no united German people. 
It was reserved for the nineteenth century 
nearly to accomplish those great works. Dur- 
ing that period also, the experiment was tried 
of gathering the German and the Italian peo- 
ples under one rule, and it failed. There are 
most interesting chapters on the influence of 
the German Empire in law and administration, 
on the German nobility and German Church, on 
the imperial legislation in Italy and Sicily, on 
the relations of the emperors with the city of 
Rome, and the reciprocal influence of German 
and Italian culture. The Hohenstaufen line, 
extending over three hundred years, gives ma- 
terial for brilliant pictures. Its men were all 
active and zealous sovereigns, some of them 
very wise ones, and one of them, Frederic II, a 
genius. They were all governed by a single 
idea, or rather, by the tradition that they were 
Roman emperors, successors of Cesar Augustus. 
This delusion mastered them, and ruined them, 
for the spirit and economics of German society 
were incompatible with aristocracy. They 
seem to have been utterly blind to the fact that 
the real Latin emperor was the Pope, and the 
practical Roman Empire, the Roman Church. 


Jerusalem the Holy. By Edwin Sherman Wal- 
lace. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Wallace,as American Consul in Jerusalem 
for five years, had excellent opportunities for 
studying the history and present condition of 
the Holy City, and he made the most of these 
opportunities. His book gives a capital history 
of the city under its successive owners, from the 
Canaanites to the Mohammedans, adding many 
facts recently discovered. His descriptions of the 
present condition and inhabitants is the product 
of a keen observer and a careful writer. The il- 
lustrations are a valuable addition. The style 
of the writer is attractive, and one finishes the 
book with the regret that there is no more. 
Next to a visit to the Holy City, such a book as 
this gives to the interested reader and student 
a more than passing glimpse of the city which 
was once the glory of theearth. Mr. Wallace’s 
opinions of the future of the city are valuable; 
one can only hope that they may be realized, and 
that the dream of crusaders and others may yet 
prove more than visionary. To Bible classes and 


necessity. 


Hymns and Hymn Makers. By the Rev. Dun 
Campbell. New York: The Mandeville Co., Aegis 
for Messrs. Block, London. Dar 
One wonders that in the face Me Dr. J ulia: 

tremendous Dictionary of Hymnology auybo 

should attempt another book on that subject; 
but the difficulty with Dr. Julian’s bookis that 

only rich Christians can afford to buy it. A 

cheaper book is therefore really useful. There 

is a long list of writers on hymnology, and Dr. 

Campbell has laid them all, as well as Dr. Jul- — 

ian, under contribution. He gives us, in small 

compass, a great deal of useful and interesting ik 
information about the hymn writers with 
whom we are most familiarand like the best. ; 

The writers mentioned are arranged alphabeti- 

cally, and so can readily be found. This volume __ 

forms one of an admirable guild library, at 
thirty-seven and a halfcents a volume, prepared _ ( 
for Presbyterian parish guilds. Wewishthere 
were as good a one for Church guilds, 


Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. With preface by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. With forty colored illustra- 
tions and sixty pen and ink sketches by Hugh ca 
Thomson. London and New York: The Macmillan ‘%s 
Company. Price, $2. ' ay 
What shall one say of such an old favorite 

as ‘Cranford’? Shall one affect to believe 

that it is not known and beloved of many? And : 

should one introduce it to notice by quoting the 
sober commendation of the critics, as ‘‘a master- — 
ly delineation of a little world of English pro- — 
vincial society”? Lord Houghton wrote of the 
book as ‘‘the finest piece of humoristic descrip- 
tion that has been added to literature since 

Charles Lamb.’ But does that give one an 

idea of this ‘‘home of the Amazons’”—of dear 

Miss Matty, Miss Pole, and Miss Jenkins, of all 

the natural and social charms of a place ‘where 

economy was always elegant,’ and where 

‘some might be poor, but all were aristocratic’? 

But the publishers have given Cranford lovers  __ 

a delightful volume in this reprint of 1898, iy 

with the most quaint, delicious, colored illus- 

trations. There are forty of the latter, besides 
sixty pen-and-ink sketches. An olive-green — 
cover, richly and heavily ornamented in gold, 
completes a handsome volume. 


What Shall Our Boys do for a Living? By — 

Charles F. Wiogate. New York: The Doubleday 

& McClure Company. Price, 61. 

Mr. Wingate has given us a useful and ieee 
esting book upon a topic but little treated here-- 
tofore. Peculiarly adapted by his own expe- 
rience for the work he has undertaken, he 
writes understandingly and convincingly, and — 
he deserves a careful reading. His articles 
deal with the plain facts regarding different oc- ; 
cupations, particularly the new ones, setting Br 
forth their advantages and drawbacks, and giv- 
ing practical and specific information regarding 
them. Heshows the value of thorough train- 
ing, emphasizing the fact that there is a de- __ 
mand for capable men in every calling, andlay- = — 
ing special stress upon inclination and aptitude. 
The book is broad, serious in purpose, practical, ty 
worthy of more than superficial consideration. ) 
In many cases it will fulfill the author’s hope ~ 
“by setting up a few guideposts on life’s path- __ 
way to prevent the beginner from taking a leap i 
in the dark, and to save him from wasted 
effort.” 


For the clergy we know of no better, no more 
profitable Lenten reading, than Bishop McLar- 
en’s new book, ‘The Holy Priest,” treating ie daa 
the nature, duty, grace, trials, and me of. 


& Co., New Vouk: Mrs. ait ad 
as a writer on Church subjects, and isa ea: 
to be trusted. This booklet is of a pri 
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character, giving suggestions about the meaning 
and keeping of Lent, and on the Christian char- 
acter. 

Anna R. B. Linpsay, Pu. D., in another of her 
admirable series of little books, answers the 
question: ‘‘What Good Does Wishing Do?”’ She 
shows that wishing is worth while, if one .con- 
forms to the law of right desire—letting wish- 
ing be one with the Will of God. Thesmall vol- 
ume is pretty in its cover of white, with design 
of thistles in color. It is published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., of New York and Boston, and 
it costs thirty-five cents. 


Witu the beginning of Lent, many of our 
_readers are enquiring for books suitable for the 
season, and we trust these may be found by 
reference to our advertising columns, and an- 
nouncements of books received. We have be- 
fore us an excellent Lenten companion entitled, 
“Quadragesima,”’ by the Rev. Reginald Heber 
Howe, V.D., inscribed to his father, the late 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. It contains a 
short reading for every day in the season, orig- 
inal and compiled. With great brevity and sim- 
plicity the author teaches the lessons which 
Lent suggests, illustrating each theme by well- 
chosen quotations from devotional writers. The 
book is a treasure house of beautiful thoughts, 
of flowers plucked from every garden, of gems 
drawn from every mine. Published by Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. [Paper covers, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1]. 


Books Received 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Story of Old Fort Loudon. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. $2.50. 


Bible Stories (Old Testament). 
Moulton, M. A. 50 cents. 


Sv. GILES’ PRINTING Co., Edinburgh 
Year Book of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
IVAN PANIN, Grafton, Mass. 
By Ivan Panin. 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
The Imperial Republic. By James C. Fernald. 

THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY. Milwaukee 
The Holy Priest. By the Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren. $1. 
JAMES Port & Co. 

The Hebrew Prophets. By R. L. Ottley. 30 cts. 
Twice Around the World. By Mrs. Twing. $1.25. 
ceo Church. By the Rev. Ethan Allen, D.D. 


Edited by R. G. 


Thoughts. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR Co., Cleveland 

An Anglican Study in eee Symbolism. By Eliza- 

beth Clifford Neff. $1.75. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER 

Lenten Thoughts on the Collects, Epistles, and Gos- 
pels ior the Season of Lent. 25c. 

A Lent in Earnest: Daily Readings for the Season. 
By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 50c. 


Lent Past and Present. Introduction by the late John 
Williams, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Connecticut. 
Herman Pieetbale M.A, 25c. 


Pamphlets Received 


Quadragesima. By Reginald Heber Howe, D.D. Thom- 
as Whittaker. 

Thoughts for the Season of Lent. By Mrs. C. H. Smith. 
James Pott & Co. 

White Dandy. By V. C. Melville. J. S. Ogilvie. 25 cts. 

War of the Nations. By W. F. Catton. 

- The Church of England and Henry VIII. 
Gray, D.D. James Pott & Co. 

The Choral Service, the Litany, and Holy Communion. 
(From Darlington’s Hymnal). Thomas Whittaker. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Church Training and 

_ Deaconess House. 

_ Confirmation. By the Rev. J. H. Van Buren. 

All Saints’ Day and the Commemoration of the De- 
parted, By the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall. 

The Past and the Present of Grace Church, Kansas 
City. 

The Silver Song Series No. 10. By E. L. Hailman 
Silver, Burdette & Co. 


- Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of .the 
Lake Been Conference of Friends of the Indian. 


By Andrew 


! 
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x Periodicals 


The February issueof The Sanitarian is whole- 
some reading for allintelligent poople. Several 
articles ought to have a wide circulation among 
5 the people, as the one on “Slaughter Houses,” 
oo oieamig in the Toilet,” “The Treatment, of 


o N.Y. $4a a earl. 


mae Chronologically, February is a red- letter 


month in the history of the United States, as in 
that month the two Presidents whom the peo- 
ple most venerate and love to honor were born. 
Recognizing this fact, the first places in the con- 
tents of Self Culture are given to an interesting 
study of the characteristics of Washington as a 
statesman and as a man of strong individuality 
in all the walks of life, by Henry Wade Rogers, 
president of Northwestern University ; and to a 
similar resume of those sterling, honest, and 
manly traits that gave Lincoln the place he 
holds in the hearts of all true Americans. There 
is an illustrated article on Columbia University, 
a description of Devil’s [sland, Dreyfus’ prison, 
and an article on ‘‘The Tsar and Universal 
Peace,’’ by Henry Davies, Ph.D., besides others. 


In the February number of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, the editor seeks to ap- 
ply the lessons of our national failures in the 
South during the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the Civil War, to the present problems of a 
similar nature in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines. His deductions areinteresting and 
instructive. <A large proportion of space in this 
number of the Review is given up to editorial and 
contributed articles on the management of for- 
eign dependencies. Sylvester Baxter contrib- 
utes an interesting study of the Dutch rule in 
Java, and Dr. Daniel Dorchester makes a sta- 
tistical exhibit of the recent drift toward colo- 
nial and protectorate governments. The subject 
of the character sketch is Aguinaldo, the Fili- 
pino insurgent leader. A very remarkable ca- 
reer is here outlined by one who has known 
the young leader intimately. 


The February Cosmopolitan opens with a much- 
illustrated description of the Emperor William’s 
journey into the Holy Land, by Samuel I. Cur- 
tiss. The author says that never before in the 
history of the Turkish Empire were such elab- 
orate preparations made for the reception of a 
guest. From Damascus to Jerusalem, streets 
were repaved, roads were repaired or construct- 
ed, and there were everywhere evidences of 
fresh paint and whitewash. The Turkish 
troops were drilled for months in anticipation 
of the great event. In ‘‘After the Capture of 
Manila,’?’ Mr. Frank R. Roberson describes a 
visit to the Philippines after Dewey’s victory. 
He thinks that the question whether Americans 
can with advantage exercise permanent domin- 
ion in the tropics depends mainly upon whether 
they can succeed in mastering tropical diseases. 
Henry F. Bryant explains the gigantic systems 
of ‘‘City Subways for Pipes and Wires,’ and 
the editor of the Cosmopolitan, Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, begins a serial, ‘‘How an Empire was 
Built,” the empire in question being that which 
the followers of Mohammed established. 


Opinions of the Press 


Christian Work 

GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS.—We have al- 
ready chronicled a declared purpose on the part 
of our Roman Catholic friends to secure from 
Congress, if possible, a prolongation of the con- 
tract school system. But that would clearly be 
unwise, unless a clear necessity for doing so ean 
be shown in the government’s inability to pro- 
vide enough schools of its own during the next 
fiscal year. The contract schools have done a 
good work, and doubtless some, if not all, of 
them will keep on in their original spheres of 
instruction and training. But it is evident that 
the Government’s need of their facilities has 


nearly or quite ceased. No doubt some of them 
have been at expense in enlarging their build- 
ings or increasing other appliances, with a view 
to accommodating government pupils. But this 
has been done without any stipulation on the 
part of our government to continue to usethem, 
and now the five years of ratification must be 
considered as all that could be fairly insisted 
upon. The matter ought to end here now and 
forever. 
Tne American Review of Reviews 

Tur TREATY AND THE PHILIPPINES.—It is very 
hard to be patient with the type of man that in- 
sists upon setttling a problem first and examin- 
ing itafterward. Yet that is exactly the atti- 
tude of those members of the Senate who have 
been trying to amend the treaty with Spain by 
tacking on to it a declaration that we do not in- 
tend to stay permanently in the Philippines. 
Spain has simply given usa quit-claim deed. It 
was necessary for the best interests of every 
one that Spain should be eliminated from the 
Philippine situation. Spain having thus been 
eliminated, by virtue of the agreement at Paris, 
and by virtue further of the concrete fact of 
military evacuation, nothing could be much 
more ridiculous than for us to volunteer to make 
statements to Spain concerning our intentions 
for thefuture. Wedonot know enough at the 
present moment to declare to the world our per- 
manent policy. We owe some duties to the next 
generation, and we have no right to declare per- 
manent policies—in matters that must concern 
the Americans of the next century much more 
than they concern the men now living—without 
first having taken the trouble to know what 
we are about. There is present work to do; and 
the problems of the future cannot be settled un- 
til they are reached. 

N. ¥. Evening Post 

Honor IN THE ARMy.—The brutish behavior 
of Gen. Eagan, with all that led up to it, has 
done more to make the nation feel insecure than 
the loss of a great battle. If army officers can- 
not rule their own spirits, they cannot rule their 
men, and are worthless for national defence. 
When honor dies in the army, the army is dead. 
It is unfortunately the case, also, that examples 
of military dereliction are coming to us from 
other parts of the world, to make us fear that 
the soldier’s standard of honor is endangered. 
One of the lamentable things about the Dreyfus 
affair is that seven brother officers condemned 
him without a particle of evidence that he was 
guilty. This has been confessed by one of the 
original court-martial. A Deputy has declared 
in print that he is able to prove that one of the 
military judges expressed his sorrow and re- 
pentance in the presence of a distinguished 
naval officer, for having brought in a verdict of 
guilty, without proof. ‘‘We were about to ac- 
quit him unanimously,” he explained; but on 
the strength of a simple affirmation of the Min- 
ister of War, the court-martial found Dreyfus 
guilty. In Eogland, too, they are having their 
uneasy sensations about the army. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s story in The Contemporary about the butch- 
ering of the wounded after Omdurman, and the 
looting that went on,is doubtless exaggerated in 
many respects; but when all allowances are 
made, itis clear that too much wild work was 
done. Savagery does not lie far under the sur- 
face in the fighting man, be he Dervish or Sea- 
forth Highlander; and it is a most disagreeable 
revelation, that military discipline cannot be 
depended upon to hold barbarian instincts in 
check. 
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The Shelbyville Missionary Box 


BY H. E. R. 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary of Trinity church, 
Shelbyville, N. Y., was planning its 
winter’s work, and about to choose the 
family to whom it would send its first box. 
The society had been recently formed, but 
its members were ready and willing to take 
hold of any work with the zeal that marked 
them in all things. This winter; the Relief 
Society, of which the Auxiliary women 
were members, had successfully accom- 
plished its annual sale, the iecture course 
was completed, accounts made up, and the 
small balance turned over to the mainte- 
nance fund. The time seemed ripe to take 
up the needs of some missionary in the West. 
Shelbyville was Eastern and conservative; 
it had few poor families, and took care of 
them; it wore fashionable and expensive 
clothing, and expected the self-respecting 
world to do the same. The church was out 
of debt and in receipt of a good income, but 
had never been prominent as a giver to any 
missionary cause, and its women had never 
been stirred to any but feeble interest in 
the work of missions. Recently, however, 
a president of diocesan work in the West 
had visited among them, and by her pleas- 
ing personality, her winning manners, and 
her simple, direct way of presenting the 
vause, at an informal afternoon talk, had so 
inspired them that they had formed a 
branch of the Auxiliary, and were now in 
correspondence with the diocesan secretary 
who had sent them a number of letters from 
different missionaries with families of vary- 
ing sizes and all the needs of a small income 
far from the avenue of opportunity. After 
a pleasant discussion of the personnel pre- 
sented by the ditferent letters, they decided 
on the family of the Rev. Mr. Dixon, of 
Windom City, Minnesota, as affording op- 
portunity for giving pleasure and comfort 
to a number and variety of people. There 
were two young girls: one, Mary, in school; 
the other, Belle, at home, playing the or- 
gan in her father’s chapel; three boys, from 
seven to twelve, besides Mr. Dixon and his 
wife, all wanting everything, anything in 
the way of clothing for each, as well as 
house linen, blankets, stationery, and ink. 
The ladies put forth their best efforts to 
get the box away before Christmas, and be- 
fore the middle of December, met in the 
guild rooms and packed the donations, 
which came in goodly number and quantity: 
A new clerical suit for Mr. Dixon, new suits 
‘for the boys, sermon paper and a large stone 
bottle of ink—placed in the middle of the 
box in blankets—yards of dress goods for 
Mrs. Dixon and each of the daughters, 
shoes with the toes of civilization, for each, 
some discarded games and books in good 
order, an outgrown jacket well made and 
lined, of Belle Dixon’s measures. So far all 
was good and fitting, but at the underwear 
and blankets there were some questioning 
and critical looks, with some quiet remarks 
of disapproval that clothing so much worn 
should be sent to people whose wants they 
could scarcely supply,and who of all others in 
that cold country, should receive it ready to 
put on. It was decided, however, that some 
of it could be cut down and refitted, and 
some of it could be worn at once, and they 
all hoped that Mrs. Dixon was a skillful 
needlewoman,-:with a great deal of spa 
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time, although the last seemed scarcely 
likely. Anyway, there was no:time to get 
more, and they had gotten so much better 
dresses and suits than they anticipated, that 
all the money was gone, and they must get 
the box off at once to have it get to Win- 
dom City by. Christmas. They had put 
much love and thought into it, and it was 
their first one. It was of goodly value in 
money, and the girls had some pretty new 
ribbons and neckties, which, it was hoped, 
would make up for what was lacking. On 
the whole, the ladies were pleased with the 
box, and hoped that in the vague ‘‘out 
there” they would not mind the worn and 
thin underwear when they saw the books 
and games and the boxes of dainty, girlish 
trifles, marked lovingly, ‘‘for Belle,” ‘‘for 
Mary,” and they hoped that the weather 
was as mild in Minnesota as it was in New 
York, and that everything would get there 
all right. 

Days came and went, and finally brought 
the anticipated letter from Mr. Dixon to 
the secretary. It was eagerly opened and 
read, sadly folded, passed to the president, 
folded again, thought over, and finally read 
to the Auxiliary. All that it said was: 
Mrs. AINSWORTH: 

Dear Madame: Box received. Thank you for 
the goods for the family. What we could not 
use we distributed among the deserving poor. 

Very truly yours, 
Ws. C, Drxon. 

Windom City, Dec. 28, 1896, 

The reading was received in profound 
silence, expressions of pleased anticipation 
being succeeded by looks of disappointment. 
All were more or less angry, some showing 
it by tightened lips and uplifted chins, and 
some by tearful eyes. It was their box, and 
their first box, and they were grievously 
disappointed that it should have been so 
little appreciated. Nothing was said, how- 
ever, but the spirit of the meeting grew 
very tense as the motion was made to place 
the letter upon the minutes. After adjourn- 
ment, however, there was a hastily formed 
gathering, at which each had an opportun- 
ity of speaking her mind, and at this it was 
the consensus of opinion that it would be a 
long while before they packed another box, 
while the secretary and treasurer each said 
that she would never serve another year as 
an Officer in that or any other auxiliary! 
The pleasant feeling of a single cause dur- 
ing the preparation of the box, and the 
friendly interest in the Dixon family, had 
all gone. The expense and style of the new 
things was somewhat aggressively com- 
mented upon, and the condition of the worn 
ones was not mentioned. 

Finally, assertive little Mrs, Dowie who 
was always wholesome and cheery, said: 
‘‘Well, perhaps they liked the things better 
than we know, and perhaps if we had put 
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ourselves in the place of the wife of a mis- 
sionary priest, we would not have sent some 
of the things that we did. Probably they 
are just as particular about wearing patched 
things as we are, or they would be if they 
had better ones, and if we could not cut 
down the flannels, probably Mrs. Dixon 
couldn’t either. She probably had no end 
of demands upon her time. That brown 
jacket had a spot on it, too, and perhaps Belle 
Dixon found it just as difficult to cover it 
up as Elsie did. The fact that they live on 
a reservation does not mean that they are 
senseless, and when you think that this box 
is the greater part of what they have during 
the year, you may be sure that if it is a dis- 
appointment, it is a very keen one.” 

“But there was so much that was nice 
and desirable,” said Mrs. Fenwick. ‘‘What 
about that, Mrs. Ainsworth? Do you think 
it was gracious to ignore the good things, 
and make no acknowledgment of them?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, ‘‘it certain- 
ly would have been pleasanter had. we had 
a nice letter particularizing the articles, 
saying ‘how nicely the suits fitted,’ ‘how 
pleased the girls were with their dresses,’ 
‘how Mrs. Dixon was overcome with the joy 
of the house things,’ and ‘how they all 


thanked the good women of Trinity church.’ — 


We should all have felt smoothed and hap- 
py, and ready to pack another box next 
month for another family who should write 
us another letter of praise. Itis far pleas- 
anter to work with and for appreciative and 
gracious people, but certainly, dear friends, 
we are not working for appreciation and gra- 
ciousness, although it would appear so to- 
day, when they have been withheld. We 
work for our Master's smile, which is given to’ 
each when she has done her best, and given 
to her best, and perhaps this cold let- 
ter is to remind us that we think too much 
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of the result and too little of the work. I 
grant you that it stimulates and inspires a 
better feeling in the Auxiliary to have a 
warm letter from the missionary on any sub- 
ject, but I also believe that we should do 
our work for them irrespective of the qual- 
ity of their response, or even if there be no 
response. I am not surprised that you are 
disappointed in this letter; I am disap- 
pointed myself, but let us not be disheart- 
ened. If each of us did and gave the best 
she could, we may safely leave the result 
with God, even if we never know what they 
thought of our efforts, and the lesson to us 
may be much more valuable than the pleas- 
ure we might have had in listening to the 
letter of our choice. We do not know their 
point of view; perhaps they were disap- 
pointed in everything; they may be ill, and, 
most supposable of all, Mr. Dixon may have 
no gift at specializing. But let us not for 
one moment think of relaxing our efforts for 
the lonely, self-denying men and women 
who live far from everything ‘that to us 
makes life rich; and whatever word of ac- 
knowledgment may.or may not come in re- 
turn, let us lovingly send them of our best.” 
The ladies separated quietly and slowly, 
and talked very little of the box or of the 
letter, but when the next was packed, there 
was even more care and love in every cor- 
ner, and there were no half-worn clothes. 
From it there has as yet been no response, 
but Mrs. Dowie told her husband that she 
‘thoped to goodness that the Mrs. did the 
letter-writing in that family.” 


The Making of a Bible 


OW many of us know through what pro- 
cesses a Bible must pass before it is 
ready for sale? Here are a few facts about 
the famous Oxford University warehouse 
methods of producing the Bible, which 
should be of interest. The famous Oxford 
bindings are executed in a bindery in Al- 
dersgate street, London. Here the skins of 
upwards of 100,000 animals are used yearly 
to cover Oxford Bibles alone, and 400,000 
sheets of gold leaf are required to letter the 
backs of the volumes; the quantity used in 
gilding the edges being much larger. After 
the sheets have been printed they are sent 
to the bindery at Aldersgate, where they 
are folded, and in the case of the more ex- 
pensive books, this is done by hand to secure 
exactness, and to make sure that no faulty 
sheets are used. After folding, the sheets 
have to be collated, and when a set is com- 
plete, the marks which have been printed 
on the sheets for the guidance of the binder 
should run in a diagonal from left to 
right on the backs of the folded sections. If 
a section by accident has been put in its 
wrong place, the tell-tale marks soon show 
the fault. After being rolled, the sheets are 
stitched. The best books are sewn with 
silk, and with great care. Silk sewing is 
stronger than thread, and makes the book 
more compact. The rough edges of the 


book are then cut, the back made solid, and 
it is ready for gilding. The next process is 
the rounding of the back, and the corre- 
sponding hollowing of the front edge. 
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cheap books are done by machinery, and the 
best by means of a flat hammer. On the 
cheap books, the gilding is done before the 
rounding; but on the best books, the gild- 
ing is done “‘in the round,” and this ac- 
counts for the solid, burnished appearance 
of the gold. 


Now follows one portion of unappreciated 
work—the placing of the little piece of silk 
braid which is at the top and bottom of the 
back; this is done by hand on the book pure- 
ly for appearance. With this, the book is 
practically ready for its cover. In the room 
in which the leather is stored are beautiful 
skins of all kinds, the purchase of which‘is 
in itself a very important matter. Those 
who are frightened by the destructive work 
of the “German scissors” of the German 
Higher Critics will perhaps be reassured by 
the fact that the best, strongest, and lust- 
iest binding of the Oxford Bible is done 
with the skins of German goats—morocco, 
to wit. The great art in cutting up a skin 
is to cut as many covers from it as possible 
with the least waste. An individual who 
recently visited the bindery saw a number of 
cut skins for the beautiful yapp covers of the 
Bible. It would be impossible to turn over 
the edges of these covers if the leather was 


not thinned there; and this is very carefully 
done with a hand knife, which is an art that 
takes some time to acquire. If one of the 
yapp covers is examined, it is almost impos- 
ble to find where the kid with which it is 
lined is fastened on to the morocco, with 
such exquisite neatness is the work done. 
The last stage of allis the lettering. The 
words ‘‘Holy Bible” are put on at one oper- 
ation. First it is done ‘‘in blind”—that is, 
without gold. The impression thus made is 
treated with some gummy substance, and 
covered with apiece of gold leaf. On this 
the heated letters are placed again, and the 
gold is forced into the impression already 
made. The unused gold leaf is carefully 
wiped off, and as carefully preserved. The 
Bible is then ready for sale.—Chwrch Review. 


On we had the loveliest arrangement 
at our church society last week. Every 
woman contributed to the missionary cause 
one dollar which she earned herself by hard 
work.” 

‘‘How did you get yours?” 

_“From my husband.” 

“T shouldn’t call that earning it yourself 
by hard work.” 


‘You don’t know my husband.”—Snap 
Shots. 
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Ancestral Worship in China 
BY V. D. CHANG 


HROUGHOUT the whole country of 
China one can hardly find any place 
where the people do not believe in the wor- 
ship of ancestors. This custom has existed 
in China for thousands of years, so that the 
people regard it as the most righteous thing 
in a man’s career. In place after place we 
can see temples of immense size built by the 
descendants for the special purpose of wor- 
shiping theirancestors. These temples con- 
tain wooden tablets painted with various 
colors, on which the names and ages of the 
deceased are inscribed. Festivals are cele- 
brated twice a year: one in spring and the 
other in winter, at which times members of 
the family bow down before those tablets 
with great reverence, and mock-silver dol- 
lars and sycee are burnt forthe dead. These 
are supposed to be converted into real 
money in the other world and to be used as 
we use real money in this world. 


This custom of worship has become so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the Chinese 
that they do not care much about other re- 
ligions, It is realized by all Westerners 
that this custom is undoubtedly the greatest 
obstacle which hinders the Chinese becom- 
ing Christians. It is not the affection for 
Buddhism er Taoism, but for the worship of 
ancestors. 

Although this worship seems baseless, 
yet there are several reasons which can be 
given as the true foundations of ancestral 
worship. 

First. It is the teaching of our great 
teacher Confucius, and in one of his classics 
he said that although our ancestors have 
been dead for such a long time we must still 
bear them in our mind and offer them regu- 
lar sacrifices. Because he himself was a be- 
liever in ancestral worship, so people think 
itis right for them to hold this belief most 
firmly. But still the people have misunder- 
stood the meaning, for the true meaning of 
ancestral worship is to remember their dead 
parents. Now they believe that ancestors 
possess a ruling power over their living des- 
cendants, which is able to destroy them if 
sacrifices are not regularly and respectfully 
offered. For this reason the Chinese be- 
come ardent worshipers of their ancestors, 

Secondly. The worship of ancestors is 
partly due to the filial piety of the Chinese. 
Not to worship their ancestors they regard 
as equivalent to an entire forgetfulness of 
filial duty. Confucius said that ‘‘sacrifices 
to deceased parents should be offered in com- 
pliance with propriety and ancient custom.” 
If this be neglected it is looked upon as a 
great crime. By the erection of different 
sized tablets in different parts of China we 
can at once assure ourselves that our Chin- 
ese are very obedient to their parents. If 
once parents are attacked by any sickness 
they wait by their bedsides patiently until 
the sickness is thoroughly cured. After the 
death of their parents they think that in 
order to make the dead cheerful they must 
use certain ceremonies; thus the ancestral 
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worsbip is carried out in this immense em- 
pire. Things which their parents loved 
are often used in offerings, and persons 
whom their parents regarded with affection 
are often invited to-attend the celebrations. 
We see that this worship is the only one 
that is held firmly by our Chinese, and the 
dead parents are the objects of worship. 

Thirdly. The Chinese believe that a man 
possesses three souls, which are imperish- 
able. After his death one goes into the 
wooden tablet, where it receives worship of 
his descendants; the other remains in the 
grave, where it receives visits once a year, 
usually in the spring-time; while the third 
one goes into the infernal world to receive 
punishment or reward from Pluto, the ruler 
of the infernal world, according to the deeds 
he has done in this world. 

After remaining in that world for some 
time the spirit is supposed to transmigrate 
into aman or into some animal. 

Again, the Chinese believe that spiritsin 
the other world require the same comforts 
and necessities as the people of this world. 
Therefore boxes of clothing with all articles 
complete, such as mats and bed curtains, 
are carefully gathered together, and are 
presented with the sacrifices. Butall these 
things are forwarded to them through the 
medium of fire. 

In conclusion we may hope that the Chin- 
ese will some day find out the true injuries 
of ancestral worship, and get rid of those 
superstitions and unnecessary ceremonies, 
which they have practised from older times 
to the present day, although still retaining 
a pious remembrance of the dead.—The St. 
John's Echo. 


T the Lambeth Conference, when some 
discussions were taking place upon the 
newer criticism of the Bible, Bishop Whip- 
ple told this story: A master said to his 
slave, ‘‘Do you believe the Bible?” The an- 
swer was, ‘‘Yes, massa.” ‘‘Do you under- 
stand it?’’ questioned the master. ‘‘I knows 
a good deal, massa,” was the return. ‘‘Well, 
what does this mean:. ‘Whom He did fore- 
know, He did predestinate?’” ‘‘Where is 
dat, massa?” wasthe query. ‘In Romans,” 
was the reply. “‘O massa,” the slave ex- 
claimed, “I explain this yere whole relig- 
ious business; yer can’t begin dere; yer be- 
gin with Matthew, an’ yer try ter do all the 
dear Lord tell yer ter do all through 
Matthew, an’ Mark, an’ Luke, an’ John, and 
when yer gits ter dis here place, it’ll be easy 
enough; but dear massa, yer can’t begin 
dere!” 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark the the dayligrt, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Abraham Lincoln’s First Muster 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM 


T was nearly three-quarters of a century 

ago, away back in the early twenties, that 
Abraham Lincoln, then a big, over-grown, 
awkward boy of fourteen, celebrated Wash- 
ington’s Birthday by attending muster at 
Gentryville. 

Though Abe had never before seen a 
muster, nor heard the beat of a drum, he 
forgot the novelty of the day in listening 
to the address on ‘‘ Washington,” which 
Squire Gondfrew made from the “upping 
block,” in front of Offertt’s store. 

Musters were great occasions in those 
days, and in little country places like Gentry- 
ville, all the men and boys, far and near, 
were sure to be there. You may think ita 
little strange that a boy of fourteen had not 
read for himself a dozen times over that 
wonderful ‘Declaration of Independence,” 
which on that day was listened to for the 
very first time by the future President of the 
United States. But you must remember 
that the advantages of these days were not 
in the possession of the people of this 
country seventy-five years ago, and though 
Honest Abe could read and write, and had 
been taught a great deal about the Revolu- 
tionary times, up to this time he had never 
had a chance of hearing that wonderful docu- 
ment read—of understanding fully the part 
Washington took in earning for himself the 
title of ‘‘Father of his Country.” 

Whiskey-drinking was much more common 
among respectable people in the first half of 
the century than at the present. Almost 
any kind of a gathering without a good 
supply of whiskey to pu% ‘‘speerits” into the 
company, was an unheard-of thing. Muster- 
day, the big day of the year, was also 
whiskey-day in many places, and Gentryville 
was no exception to the general rule in this 
respect. ‘‘Old rye’ had circulated freely 
among the grown-ups in the ranks that day, 
and towards evening the boys, having 
treated themselves from their father’s jugs, 
became a little quarrelsome, as well as 
funny. Abe's ‘‘angel mother,” before she 
died, had instilled such strong temperance 
principles into the boy’s mind, that no 
amount of entreating or cajoling could in- 
duce him to join in dram-drinking even on 
his first muster-day. The gang of boys 
grouped near Abe became so noisy during 
the oration that he was obliged several 
times to change his position in order to 
catch the drift of the speaker’s remarks. 
The boys had taken just enough whiskey to 
rouse the rowdy element fully in them, and 
in a spirit of defiance,followed Abe wherever 
he went. The boy bore the annoyance good- 
naturedly for awhile, but at last, indignant 
at the repeated interruptions, he gave the 
fellows warning that he would not tolerate 
Abe had no 
reputation as a pugilist, but these Gentry- 
ville “‘smarties” knew enough of the back- 
woods-lad, from former experiences, to un- 


derstand that he couid not be ‘‘hazed” into 


a coward; consequently when he marched oft 

with a dare-you-follow-me look in his eye, 

hisses and groans were all the thick-tongued 
rabble ventured to fling after him. 


ton” was returned to its owner, it met with 
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As in the olden days, the ’Squire’s oration 
was full of Washington, inspiring in the 
heart of young Lincoln an enthusiasm that 
sent him home burning with a desire to 
know more of the great man who heretofore 
had seemed more of a dream than a reality. 
. Learning that a man some six miles up 
the creek owned a copy of Washington’s 
life, Abraham did not rest that night until 
he had footed the whole distance, and begged 
the loan of the book. ‘‘Sartin, sartin,” said 
the owner. ‘‘The book is fairly well worn, 
but no leaves are missin’, and a lad keen 
enough to read as to walk six miles to get a 
book, ought to be encouraged.” It was a 
much-worn copy of Weem’s ‘‘Life of Wash- 
ington,” and Abe, thanking the stranger for 
his kindness, walked back under the stars, 
stopping every little while to catch a 
glimpse of the features of the ‘'Father of his 
Country,” as shown in the frontispiece, 
which he could see by the moonlight. After 
reaching home, tired as he was, he could 
not close his eyes until, by the light of a 
pine-knot, he had found out all that was 
recorded regarding the boyhood of the man 
who had so suddenly sprung into prominence 
in his mind 


Put the case to yourself for a 
minute. If, for the next six 
months, it was necessary for you 
to live on a milk diet exclusively, 

would you prefer dried milk, con- 
densed milk, milk that is weeks and 
months old, or would you prefer nice 
Jresh milk? Think of this and give 


the baby good fresh milk modified 
with e 
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In August our babe, then 8 
months old, had a very severe at- 
tack of cholera infantum; she had 
also been troubled with indigestion 
from birth, and previous to her 
sickness had always used con- 
densed milk. Our physician rec- 
ommended Mellin’s Food with 
fresh cow’s milk, and since the use 
of Mellin’s food our baby is getting |. 
fatand rosy. I will cheerfully say 
to all mothers, Mellin’s Food is 
just the best thing for bottle fed 
babies. Mrs. John K, White, , 
Lumberville, Pa. 


In the busy harvest season, he had no 
time to read or study during the day, but 
every night, long after the other members 
of the family were sleeping peacefully, Abe 
lay stretched upon the floor, with his book 
on the hearth, reading, reading, reading; 
the pine-knot in the fire-place furnishing all 
the light he needed; the fire inside burning 
with such intense heat as to kindle a blaze 
that grew and increased until it placed him 
in the highest seat in the gift of his country- 
men. What a marvelous insight into the 
human heart did Abraham Lincoln get be- 
tween the backs of that wonderful book. 
The little cabin grew to be a paradise, as he 
learned from the printed pages the story of 
one great man’s life. The barefooted boy, 
in buckskin breeches so shrunken that they 
reached only half way between the knee and 
ankle, actually asked himself whether there 
might not be some place great and honora- 
ble awaiting him in the future. 
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Before this treasured ‘Life of Washing- 


such a mishap as to almost ruinit. The book, 
which was lying on a board upheld by two 
pegs, was completely soaked by the rain 
that dashed between the logs one night 
when a storm beat with unusual force 
against the north end of the cabin. Abraham 
was heart broken over the catastrophe, and 
sadly carried it back to its owner, offering 
to work to pay for the damage done. The 
man consented, and the borrower worked 
for three days, at seventy-five cents a day, 
and thus himself became the possessor of the 
old, faded, stained book,—a book that had 
more to do with shaping his life, perhaps, 
than any one other thing. Abe had not ex- 
pected to take the book back with him, but 
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merely to pay for the damage done, and was 
surprised when the man handed it to him 
when starting. He was very grateful, how- 
ever, and when he gave expression to his 
feelings, the old man said, patting him on 
the shoulder: ‘‘You have earned it, my boy, 
and are welcome to it. It’s a mighty fine 
thing to have a head for books, just as fine 
to have a heart for honesty; and if you keep 
agoin’ as you have started, maybe some day 
you'll git to be president yourself. Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln! That would sound 
fust-rate, fust-rate. Now, wouldn’t it, son- 
ny? ” 

“Tt’s not a very handsome name, to be 
sure,” Abe replied, looking as though he 
thought such an event possible, away off in 
the future. ‘‘No, it’s not a very handsome 
name; but I guess it’s about as handsome as 
its owner,” he added, glancing at the reflec- 
tion of his homely features in the little old- 
fashioned, cracked mirror hanging opposite 
where he sat. 


‘Handsome is that handsome does,” said 
the old farmer, nodding his gray head in an 
approving style. ‘‘Yes, indeedy; handsome 
deeds make handsome men. We hain’ta na- 
tion of royal idiots, with one generation of 
kings passin’ away to make room for another. 
No, sir-ee. In this free country of ourn, the 
rich and poor stand equal chances, and a boy 
without money is just as likely to work up to 
the presidential chair as the one who in- 
herits from his parents lands and stocks, and 
moneys and influence. It’s brains that count 
in this land of liberty, and Abraham Lincoln 
has just as much right to sit in the highest 
seat in the land, as Washington’s son him- 
self, if he had had a son, which he hadn’t.” 


Who knows but that the future War Pres- 
ident of this great Republic received his 
first aspirations to such an honor from this 
kindly neighbor’s homely words. At any 
rate, his life of toil for something better, 
truer, higher, was accentuated by this 
incident, and with increased, untiring labor 
he went on and up, without help, without 
rest, until ten—twenty—forty years later, 
the life he had devoted to the land of his 
birth, his love, his liberty, was wrenched 
from his grasp, and without knowing, with- 
out even dreaming of the height of his 
greatness, or the depths of the love of his 
people, he was, without one moment's warn- 
ing, transferred from his earthly toil to his 
heavenly rest. How sad that he was not 
spared to realize the extent of his work, to 
enjoy the triumph of his leading; but the 
divinity that shapes our ends was not lack- 
ing even in the firing of the assassin’s bullet. 
“There are no accidents in the Providence 
of God.” Such lives as that of Abraham 
Lincoln are not accidents in American his- 
tory. They are rather the great books from 
whose pages we catch inspiration, and in 
which we read God’s purposes for the prog- 
ress of the human race. 


A Miniature Monarchy 


HE ‘“‘Ship’s company”’ of a man-of-war is 

like a small, limited monarchy, in which 
the Captain is the monarch, his powers 
limited only by the ‘‘Articles for the Bet- 
ter Government of the Navy of the United 
States,” otherwise known as the Articles of 
War, and the orders and regulations of the 
Navy Department. With this restriction 
his word is law; his mandates must be 
obeyed to the letter by allon board. The 
commissioned officers are the nobles, the 
aristocracy. Between them and the crew 
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there is 4 social gulfas wide as that between 
a British peer and a shopkeeper. There is 
none but official communication between 
these two elements; yet the officer has the 
nobleman’s solicitude for his people, and the 
men have the corresponding respect, loyalty 
and oftentimes affection for their officers. 
The burghers are the warrant officers— 
the boatswain, gunner, sail-maker and car- 
penter, all worthy, important men, entitled 
to the prefix ‘‘Mr.”’ before their names when 
addressed by either superiors or inferiors. 
The naval cadets or ‘‘middies,” are the 
student class. The crew represents the 
great body of the people. In it are to be 
found the representatives of nearly every 
trade. There are the ‘‘yeomen,” as they 
are technically termed, who are the clerks 
and storekeepers. The paymaster’s yeo- 
men keep record of and serve out the cloth- 
ing and miscellaneous stores consumed by 
the ship’s company; the ship’s yeomanis the 
storekeeper for cordage, oil, canvas, hard- 
ware, and the like; the engineer’s yeoman 
is the custodian of the mechanic’s tools, 
spare pieces of machinery, and general en- 
gineer’s supplies. There are pharmacists, 
““‘bay-men,” or nurses, electricians, carpen- 
ters, machinists, blacksmiths, boiler mak- 
ers, painters, tailors, ship’s-writers, print- 
ers, baker’s, and, naturally, the essentially 
nautical artisans, such as calker’s, riggers, 
and the like.—Harper’s Round Table. 


“Oh, my friends, there are some specta- 
cles that one never forgets!” said a lecturer, 
after describing an accident he had wit- 
nessed. ‘‘I’d like to know where they sells 
’em,” remarked an old lady in the audience, 
who is always mislaying her glasses. 
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Finance and Commerce 


Bradstreet gives the bank clearings of 76 
cities in this country for January, at 81¢ billion 
dollars, in round figures. This is 41 per cent. 
greater than those of January, 1898, and 88 per 
cent. over January, 1897. The gain over last 
year in cities outside of New York, was 20 per 
cent. This very likely represents about the 
rate of increase in the general business of the 
country, perhaps it little more than repre- 
sents it. 

However, it is enough. In New York city the 
increase was 51 per cent. This superiority un- 
doubtedly represents the gain in speculative 
transactions in Wall street. These transac- 
tions are likely to, on the average, decrease. 
There is no material change in the money mar- 
ket. Rates are the same, and money is quoted 
easy everywhere. There was another increase 
of eight millions in loans in the New York bank 
statement last week, and naturally a corre- 
ponding increase in deposits. This brings the 
deposits almost up to 900 millions. The legal re- 
serves decreased, however, two millions, which 
show that these loans were made not oaly with- 
out any additional influx of money, but with an 
actual loss of two millions. As business in 
the interior is unquestionably expanding, more 
money will be needed to transact it, and this 
money will be drawn from the centres. In Eu- 
rope, the interest rates are declining, and Lon- 
don is now having cheaper money than New 
York. In spite of this, and the fact that the 
balance of trade in merchandise has been, and 
is, largely in our favor, no gold is coming from 
ubroad. Instead of sending over gold to pay the 
balance, foreign investors have been selling 
their holdings of American securities, and the 
balance is being paid with these. 

High prices in Wall st. have induced it. Easy 
money in business generally throughout the 
country is still strongly indicated; there is 
nothing in sight to change it, but hardening 
rates to speculators in the metropolis are not 
unlikely in the near future. 

Cotton, after a fair speculative reaction, has 
recovered most of the decline. In respect of its 
manufactured products, business seems gener- 
ally satisfactory. The buyer’s panic in copper 
continues, and last week the price reached 18 
cents. For the time being consumption seems to 
have outgrown supply, and dealers have found 
difficulty providing for immediate and prospect- 
ive wants. A doubling of its price must ma- 
terially reduce its uses, and new mines are be- 
ing rapidly developed, and old ones pushed for 
all they are worth. Promoters are very busy. 
Wheat has shown more strength, reacting 214 
cents from the low point of the week before, 
and holding most of it. Exports are still large, 
five and one-half millions last week, but foreign- 
ers show no inclination yet to buy on advancing 
markets. The recent strength came in the gen- 
eral apprehension of damage to the growing win- 
ter wheat crop by the severe weather. The buy- 
ing was mostly by outside speculation. Profes- 
sionals have long since learned that he who 

- buys wheat on fears of damage in February 
has many weeks of long waiting before spring 
showers and sun demonstrate his fears to be 
well or ill founded. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that if these fears of damage are quite 
general, it will tend to make farmers hold more 

' tightly to their reserve until the prospects for 

'the next Grop are more clearly forecast. Re- 
ceipts are already decreasing, and are now less 
than last year. The coarse grains, corn and 
. oats, have also shown more strength. Itisa 
very prevailing impression that reservesof both 
‘are small, and the consumption is at a maxi- 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
) h 115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. ‘ 


| ES 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


|New York and Chicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
| Stock Exchanges and Prov: 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. 


isions, 
Graitt- 


mum. Trade in all leading commodities is good, | 


and increasing, and there are very few com- 
plaints from any quarter. The real estate men 
even are preparing for a better season’s busi- 
nes, and it is thought rents are likely to be firm, 
at least in the down-town districts. 


Commercial Comparisons 


The Yankees of America and the Yankees of 
the Orient have out-expanded the world in the 
last decade in the growth of their commerce, and 
especially their export trade. From 1888 to 1897 
the exports of the United States increased more 
than 50 per cent., and those of Japan more than 
60 per cent. In the matter of imports, however, 
the Yankees of America exhibit far greater 
ability to supply the home demand than their 
namesakes of the Orient, the imports of the 
United States in 1897 being but about six per 
cent. in excess of those of 1888, while the im- 
portations of Japan show an increase of more 
than 120 per cent. 

Some tables just prepared by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, comparing the growth 
of the commerce of the United States with 
that of other nations, show clearly how the 
United States has surpassed her neighbors 
both in Europe and other parts of the world 
in her export trade during the decade, and 
that she has at the same time made greater 
progress in supplying the home demand, her in- 
crease in imports in 1897 over those of 1898 being 
less than that of almost any other nation. 

A comparison of our foreign commerce with 
that of other nations presents some interesting 
facts, both as to present conditions and compar- 
ative growth. <A decade ago, France, Germany 
and the United Kingdom exceeded the United 
States in their exports, those of the United 
Kingdom being more than double our own. In 
1897, those of the United States were greater 
than those of France or Germany, and but 26 
per cent. less than those of Great Britain, while 
in the calendar year just ended our exportation 
of domestic products actually exceeded the ex- 
port of domestic products by the United King 
dom, 

A detailed study of the commerce of the 
great European nations from 1888 to 1897 shows 
that none has made so rapid progress in exports 
as the United States, but that in most cases 
they have increased their imports much more 
rapidly than we have. From 1888 to 1897 our ex- 
ports increased 15 per cent., while those of the 
United Kingdom fell off 1.4 per cent. France 
showed an increase of but 10.8 per cent. ; Nether- 
lands 33.6 per cent.; British Australia, 9.9 per 
cent, ; Belgium, less than 1 per cent, and Russia 
a decrease of 8.1 per cent. Germany showed a 
gain of 135 per cent. from 1891 to 1897, the fig- 
ures for earlier years not being in form to per- 
mit an accurate and just comparison. 


DANGER IN SODA. 


Serious Results Sometimes Fol- 
low its Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place 
and indispensable in the kitchen and for 
cooking and washing purposes, but it was 
never intended for a medicine, and people 
who use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to re- © 
lieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with danger; 
moreover, the soda only gives temporary re- 
lief, and in the end the stomach trouble 
gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts asa mechanical irritant to 
the walls of the stomach and bowels, and 
cases are on record where it accumulated in 
the intestines, causing death by inflamma- 
tion or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid dys- 
pepsia) an excellent preparation sold by 
druggists under the name of Stuart's Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. These tablets are large 20 
grain lozenges, very pleasant to taste, and 
contain the natural acids, peptones, and di- 
gestive elements essential to good digestion, 
and when taken after meals they digest the 
food perfectly and promptly before it has 
time to ferment, sour, and poison the blood 
and nervous system. 

Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements, and finds them a 
certain cure, not only for sour stomach, but 
by promptly digesting the food, they create 
a healthy appetite, increase flesh, and 
strengthen the action of the heart and liver. 
They are not a cathartic, but intended only 
for stomach diseases and weakness, and will 
be found reliable in any stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach, A1l druggists 
sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50cts. per 
package. 

A little book describing all forms of stom- 
ach weakness and their cure mailed free by 
addressing the F, A. Stuart Co. of Mar- 
shall, Mich 


A Fine Cuisine, 


BATHS, MEDICAL TREATMENT, and REST 
at The Pennoyer, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


Face to Face. 


Learn about Pearline that way, if 
you like. 
been using Pearline in the right 
way will tell you the truth about 
it just as strongly as we could. 
Pearline has made the washing easy 


Any woman who has 


If 


and economical for her, why not for you? Is your case so 
different from that of the millions of women that are being 


helped by Pearline? 
worth looking into? 


Isn't “washing without rubbing” 


574 4 ? 
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| LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY 70 FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. + 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y: 


THE LIVING CHURCH, OCT. 22d,-NOY. 19h, 26th 
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Most of Eve’s' 
Fair Daughters * 


love flowers, and look tous each year to Sup- 
pti garden wants. Our 1899 Catalogue 


Everything ree Garden 


THE 
is a 190-page book, 9x11 inches, containing over 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates 
of Seeds and Plants. Andasall are drawn 
from nature, we show, asin alooking-glass, 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 
To trace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
10 cents (in stamps), we will mailthe Cata- 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, 
containing one packet each of New Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Butterfly 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and 
Ponderosa Jomato, in a red envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment. on any 
order of goods selected from eataloen to 
the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


she HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT Ae NEW YORK, 


FERRYS 
SEEDS 


were famous years ago—their fame 
grows every year—as the seeds 
most to be relied on—as always 
the best. For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Five cents 
per paper and always worth it. 
Insist on having them. Run 
no risk—buy Ferry’s, 
1899 Seed Annual is free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


_ Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, 


Bulbs, Plants, and 
treés , apply (catalogue freé) to JOHN LEWIS 


- CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


EUROPE ' 


Excursions leave April 1, 22; May, 
20, 27; June 10, 24; July 1 red: 

a $225 up. Gazette and pro- 
grammes free. 

F.C. 7" a0, OLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Standard of Excelle 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS | KINGSFORD’S CORN 
for the Laundry. for the table 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


.. Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


PPP 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
55 Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Il, 


Hints to Housewives 
“The uses to which eggs may be put are many, 
aside from their employment in cooking. 

A mustard plaster made with the white of an 
egg will not leavea blister. 

The white skin that lines the shell of anegg 
is a useful application for a boil. 

White of egg beaten with loaf sugar and 
lemon relieves hoarseness—a teaspoonful taken 
once every hour. . 

An egg added to the morning cup of coffee 
makes a good tonic. 

It is said that a raw egg swallowed at once 
when a tish-bone is caught in the throat beyond 
the reach of the finger, will dislodge the bone 
and carry it down, 

The white of a raw egg turned over a burn or 
scald is most soothing and cooling. It can be ap- 
plied quickly, and will prevent inflammation, 
besides relieving the stinging pain. 

One of the best remedies in case of bowel 
troubles is a partly beaten raw egg taken at one 
swallow. It is healing to the inflamed stomach 
and intestines, and will relieve the feeling of 
distress. Four eggs taken in this manner in 
twenty-four hours will form the best kind of 
nourishment, as well as medicine for the pa- 
tient. 

A raw egg is one of the most nutritious of 
foods, and may be taken very easily if the yolk 
is not broken. A little nutmeg grated upon the 
egg, a few drops of lemon juice added, some 
chopped parsley sprinkled over it, or some salt 
and a dash of cayenne pepper, vary the flavor, 
and tend to make it more palatable, when not 
taken as a medicing, 

The white of a raw egg is the most satis- 


-factory of pastes, and is better than any pre- 


pared mucilage or paste one can buy. Papers 
intended to be put over tumblers of jelly and 
jam, will hold very securely and be air tight, if 
dipped in the white of an egg.—Good Housekeep- 
ing. 

OnE egg will settle two pounds of coffee. 
Pour your coffee out of can or canister on some 
broad, shallow pan, as it will dry so much more 
rapidly. Break a nice fresh egg into this, and 
rub it very thoroughly with your two hands into 
the coffee. Let it stand for a couple of hours on 
your baking table in the summer kitchen; re- 
turn it to the can, and screw on the cover, and 
your coffee is settled. All you have to do is to 
grind it, and make in the usual way. If you use 
the ground coffee, as many do, proceed just the 
same, only use an egg to each pound. The egg 
forms a coating to the coffee, consequently pre 
vents the strength from evaporating. When 
eggs are high, as they always are in mid- 
winter, this is a great saving; besides you al- 
ways have perfectly settled coffee. Be sure it 
is perfectly dry. 


A CurRLING FLtuip.—The girl whose hair does 
not curl naturally is often sorely tried by the 
fact that damp weather removes all wave or 
crimp from her well-kept locks. She can, if she 
wishes, lessen her troubles by preparing a curl- 
ing-fluid with which she may dampen her hair 
before putting it up overnight on curlers or 
crimping-pins. To make the curling-fluid, mix 
together a halfounce each of gum-arabic and 
granulated sugar; pour over them a cup and a 
half of scalding water, and let them stand until 
thoroughly dissolved. When cold, add one fluid 
ounce of alcohol, in which have been dissolved 
three grains of sal ammoniac and three grains of 
bichloride of mercury. Stir well together, and 
add to the preparation enough water to make 
half a pint of fluid. 


‘FOR DEBILITATED MEN, 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N.C., says: 


“Jt is pleasant to the taste, and ranks ‘among 
the best-of ary tonics for debilitated men.’’ 


“THERE IS SCIENCE 
IN NEATNESS.” 
Be Wise and Use~ 
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SAPOL 


_ EERRE RARER AERA E EAR EEEES 


{CARMEL 25 


Skin Soft — 4 
and Smooth 


FOR NURSERY, BY AND ye 

: A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 

# tine, make for their. support and send ta this 9e 
country, CARMEL SOAP. Itis made of the a 
sweet olive oil so plentifulin that country and is 

¥ an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at » 

moderate price. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Imported by A. Klipstein & Co,, 122 Pearl St. N.Y, ge 
PREVOOOEERER ERROR 


Educational 


* ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville Ill, 


ow in its Thirty-First Year. 

Prominent families in many states, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Stu- 
dents are recelved at any time when there is a yacancy. 
Escort is furnished from Chicago without charge. 

Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. ~ 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHICAGO DI0cESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ai a 
Opened September 13th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of vae Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. ae 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill, 3 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Il, 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. ’ 1 
4.H. Noyes Headmaster. — te 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 48d year. A Tire Cae Pre ty 
Mcdern Sanitation: New Athleti * : baie 
sitor: 


A eee Lawrence, D.D. 


NEW YORK-—STATE f : = 


St. 


Agnes School. 


St. Gabriel's School, Pat = 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. an 
THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE > Neen 


dress 


VIRGINIA 


s s Ld Ul s 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, — 
A Fittivg School for Boys. Pe ie in 1889. — 
Easter half opens Monday, Feb. 18, 1899. For illus cee 
catalogue apply to the principal, Ts M. mesic $ 

Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN - 


Racine College Grammar oe x col, 


A Church cab school which fits boys for pusi- 


ness or for entrance to any university. For catal 8 ad- 
dress Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, §.T. ee va os : 
Racine, J. 


a ae 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, ae. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters | of. St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1898. 
os Speen Ey Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
R Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rey. Geo. F. | 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. -Lyman, Esq.. “Chl 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Eaq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


A bottle of Mellin’s Food may make ‘the 
ference between a crying, hungry ‘baby 
happy, contented, laughing babys we 

CAN SAYE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS °We are theiare 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the worl 
direct to consumer. ELH HART HARNES 
RILAGE MEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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EASTER OFFERINGS AND 


MEMORIALS IN SILVER, 
BRASS, AND BRONZE. 


Chicago. 
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Ivory Soap, because of its purity, 
its quick profuse lather, its easy rinsing 
quality and the smooth pleasant sensa- 
tion it leaves, is the favorite soap for 


the bath. 


A WORD OF WARNING,.—There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be ‘‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but 
like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 
genuine. Ask for ‘‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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’ | PLEASED 


SUBSCRIBER 


writes of the Prayer Book and Hymnal 
which we offer to anyone sendiag Two 
New Subscriptions to The Living Church; 


«sMany thanks for the Prayer 
Book and Hymnal. They are ex- 
ceedingly handsome and worth 
double the number of new subscrib- 
ers the offercalls for. N.L.C.’’ 


These Combination Sets actually sell 
for $5.00 each, Send us two new sub- 
scriptions, plus 20 cents for carriage, and 
we will send you one, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St,, Chicago, 


Lyrics of 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems 
which have appeared in Tue Ltvine 
Cuurcu. A few hundred volumes were 
secured from the publishers at a very 
low figure, and although retail- 
ing at $1.50, we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 
10 cents for carriage, in Con= 
nection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to 
The Living Church. As the 
plates were lost in the great fire which 
deestroyed the publishing house of A. C, 
McClurg & Co., no new edition can be 


issued. _ Address, 


THE Livinc CHurcH,; 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


HE RAPIDITY WITH WHICH NEW 
industrial combinations have been ef- 
fected this year, has caused leading 
financial papers to sound a warning note 

against the disastrous effect of over-capitaliza- 
tion and fictitious valuation. At the close of the 
last year, there were in existence in this country 
about 200 large industrial companies. Their 
stock issues aggregated 3,28314 millions of dol- 
lars, and their bonded debt 3782 millions. So 
many of those companies have been organized 
since January ist, that there are now about 350 
of them, with stock of the face value of 5,11814 
millions of dollars, and a bonded indebtedness of 
71444 millions. During less than three months 
the activity of promoters has brought forth 
securities with a face value of nearly 1,835 mil- 
lions, but with doubtful actual value. Of 1,835 
millions of new stock, 1,358 millions is common, 
and 477 millions preferred, stock. The larger 
percentage of the former, to a great extent, 
represents ‘‘water,’’ a slice of which goes to sub- 
scribers to preferred, and a good part to pro- 
moters. As a rule, preferred stock represents 
value, and common stock does not. The latter 
may earn dividends during a period of abnormal 
prosperity, but generally is not stable. Barring 
exceptions to the rule, the industrial combination 
is the result of a desire on the part of the pro- 
moter to make money out of the investor. The 
increase in volume of securities offered this year 
does not represent a corresponding increase in 
national wealth. 
a 
HE ADDRESS TO THE NATIVES OF THE 
Philippine Islands, drafted by the American 
Commission, in behalf of the United States gov- 
ernment, and embodying the views of the Presi- 
dent, has been made public. After being trans- 
lated into all the native dialects, it is to be dis- 
seminated throughout the archipelago. The 
address assures the Filipinos of the intention 
ofthe Americans to develop the powers of self- 
government in the people. It explains that the 
United States has assumed international obli- 
gations which it must fulfill, and which makes 
it responsible to the whole civilized world for 
the stable government of the Philippines. The 
Commission, it is explained, is to interpret to 
the natives the purposes and intentions of the 
President toward them,and also suggest the 
establishment of such a government as shall 
suit the capacity and requirements of the Fili- 
pinos, and be consistent with the interests of 
the United States. The protection of the 
United States is not to be exercised in any 
spirit of tyranny or vengeance, but, having de- 
stroyed the Spanish power and accepted the 
sovereignty of the islands, the United States is 
bound to restore peace in the Philippines. To 
this end, all insurgents are invited to lay down 
their arms and place their trust in the govern- 
ment that emancipated them from the oppres- 
sion of Spanish rule. 
~— se -_ 

HILE GERMANY HAS NOT DEMAND- 
ed the recall of Chief Justice Chambers 
from Samoa, that government has nevertheless 
intimated quite broadly that it desires his depo- 
sition. Inits communication with the State de- 
partment, the German government has placed 
all of the blame for the trouble at Samoa upon 
the shoulders of the Chief Justice. This gov- 

ernment does not agree with the view taken by 
the Germans, but,on the other hand, hlames 


the German Consul for the trouble, and is equally 
anxious to have him removed, although no de- 
_ mands have been made by either side. 


Accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty between this gov- 


ernment, Great Britain, and Germany, neither 
of these governments can remove the Chief 
Justice. Because he happens to be an Ameri- 
can, that does not signify that he is the repre- 
sentative of this government. On the contrary 
he is the representative of the three powers 
that signed the treaty, and can only be removed 
by united action on their part when complaint 
has been made against him. 
a Res 
ECENT DEVELOPMENTS BEARING ON 
the discovery of a process for producing 
liquid air, by Professor Tripler, have attracted 
renewed interest in his wonderful invention. 
Having established his ability to make liquid 
air cheaply, he almost compels belief in his main 
claim that he can apply his new force to steam 
engiues and locomotives, and operate them with- 
out water or fuel. The most important feature 
of Mr. Tripler’s discovery, and one that opens 
up bewildering possibilities, is the apparently 
well-founded statement that he can use liquid 
air to produce more liquid air in an in- 
creasing ratio. Ina recent lecture before the 
National Geographic society at Washington he 
repeated this declaration, stating that with 
three gallons of the liquid he had repeatedly 
made ten gallons, and that he could go on doing 
so for any length of time. While actual demon- 
strations of practical application of this new 
force are yet to be made, the discovery gives 
greater promise than any other now on the 
industrial horizon. It is not at all impossible 
that it may shortly outstrip electricity itself in 
point of practical results; and again it is also 
possible that it may not fulfill any of its prom- 
ises for years to come. A good many years ago 
compressed air seemed about to supersede 
steam, but the one fact that it froze and clogged 
the machinery with ice caused its failure in 
practical work. Some similar difficulty may 
stand in the way of liquid air, yet only within 
the last year human ingenuity has triumphed 
over the defects of compressed air, and it will 
be strange if the same does not ultimately prove 
true of liquid air, which is the same thing, 
ouly infinitely more compressed. 
Se 
FTER A TOUR OF INVESTIGATION OF 
Western packing plants which supplied 
canned and refrigerated meat to troops, and 
hearing testimony of officers and privates as to 
the quality of rations, the Court of Inquiry will 
hold its concluding sessions in Washington. 
Much evidence has been brought out in support 
of the position taken by General Miles. The 
fact has been shown that so-called canned roast 
beef was supplied before its fitness as a regular 
ration had beep demonstrated, and also that the 
understanding of the contractor was that refrig- 
erated beef would keep good until twenty-four 
hours after delivery, instead of seventy-two. 
The testimony of Governor Roosevelt was par- 
ticularly strong in condemnation of canned beef, 
his statements, as well as those of many others, 
supporting the allegation that it was one of the 
main causes of sickness. Incontrovertible evi- 
dence places the blame with the Commissary 
Department at Washington. The concluding 
sessions of the Court of Inquiry are expected to 
sift matters to the bottom. 
ae 
rNBE SIGNING OF THE TREATY BE- 
tween France, and England delimiting their 
respective frontiers in the Valley of the Nile, 
in Egypt, which took place recently in London, 
brought to a peaceful termination a controversy 
which at one time threatened to involve the two 


countries, and possibly other European nations 
in war. In 1897 the French advanced their 
claims to the northern and eastern shores of 
Lake Chad, and to their right to occupy a por- 
tion of the Valley of the Nile. To this latter 
proposition England objected, giving France and 
all other countries to understand that Great 
Britain alone had any right to the occupation of 
that territory. The correspondence over the 
contested boundary lasted until within a few 
weeks, when an agreement was reached. That 
agreement, however, was precipitated by the 
march of events, and England ultimately con- 
ceded to France a portion of her claims. What 
gave the affair a warlike appearance was the 
Marchand expedition which preceded Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener to Fashoda. For a time an 
Anglo-French war was discussed abroad as al- 
most inevitable. The expulsion of Marchand 
was demanded by the English people, and he 
finally withdrew, allowing the diplomatic nego- 
tiations which had been going on to continue. 


a 


ISPATCHES THIS WEEK TELL OF EN- 
gagements between our troops and the Fili- 
pinos, which have resulted in great loss of life. 
The indicated policy of the United States is to 
carry on an aggressive campaign until all re- 
sistance to the establishment of a liberal and 
stable government is overcome. 
oa 
N EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING RE- 
view of business and industrial expansion 
in the Southwest, is published by the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. The facts are collected by spec- 
ial correspondence in various parts of Missouri, 
Illinois, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and Okla- 
homa, fifty-four towns having thus far been 
heard from. The information in each case 
is explicitly conveyed in ‘a special letter, and 
is definite in all particulars. The net result 
of the inquiry is highly gratifying. It shows 
that within the last two years, in the fifty-four 
towns from which reports have been received, 
new industries are capitalized at over $14,000,000, 
employ 16,000 persons, pay $10,000,000 annually 
in wages, and haye an output of $76,000,000, 
This makes the average value of output per 
town of over $1,400,000, which is a snug sum to 
comeinto a community for distribution in pay— 
ment for material and labor. One feature of 
the exhibit is that it includes only towns of mod- 
erate size, none of the large centres of popula- 
tion and business, like Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City, being included. 
oe 
HE POPULATION OF THE EARTH IS 
about 1,500,000,000, it being estimated in 1898 
at 1,485,763,000. The Statesman’s Year Book 
(an English publication) for 1897 estimated that 
four-fifths of the world’s population, or 1,273,- 
284,463 human beings were under the sway of 
ten powers, as follows: China, 402,680,000; 
British Empire, 383,488,469; Russian Empire, 
129,545,000; France, 70,467,775; United States, 
62,929,706; German Empire, 62,879,901; Austria- 
Hungary, 41,358,376; Japan, 41,818,215; Nether- 
lands, 38,852,451; and the Ottoman Empire, 39,- 
212,000, The estimate of the population of 
China is really guess-work, nothing more. It 
may exceed the figures given; or it may fall 
vastly below them. In fact, some authorities 
put China’s population as low as 225,000,000. 
The population accorded Great Britain, France, 
and Germany is largely composed of Asiatics 
and Africans. This is especially the case with 
Great Britain, about 275,000,000 of the people 
under her sway being inhabitants of India. 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 
Death of the Bishop of Barbados 


The Rt. Rev. Herbert Bree, Lord Bishop of 
Barbados, died at St. Aubyn’s, Hove, England, 
at the age of 71. Bishop Bree was educated at 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, taking 
his B. A. degree in 1850, and M. A,. three years 
later. He was ordained in 1852, and served as 
curate of Drinkstone, Suffolk, and of Wolver- 
stone, being subsequently,in 1858, appointed rec- 
tor of Harkstead, and afterwards, in 1870, of 
Brampton. In 1882 he was consecrated Bishop 
of Barbados, and, holding that position, was in 
charge of the church in the Windward Islands. 
The Bishop was a D.D. of Cambridge. 


The New Bishop of Madagascar 


The Rev. George Lanchester King, vicar of 
St. Mary’s, South Shields, England, has ac- 
cepted the bishopric of Madagascar. Bishop 
Kestell Cornish who last held the appointment, 
resigned in 1896, and is now rector of Downe St. 
Mary, Bow, North Devon. The new Bishop was 
born Dec. 5th, 1860. Having been an exhibi- 
tioner and scholar at Clare College, Cambridge, 
he took his B. A. in 1882. In 1882-’83 he acted 
as assistant master at Woodbridge Grammar 
School, Suffolk. Mr. King was prepared for 
Holy Orders at Auckland Castle, under Bishop 
Lightfoot. He was ordained in 1884, and took 
Priests’ Orders the following year. Heheld a 
curacy at St. Andrew’s, Spennymoor, for five 
years; was curate at Holy Trinity, Gateshead, 
for one year; was appointed curate-in-charge of 
St. Mary’s, Tine Dock, in June, 1890; and vicar 
of the same parish in March, 1894. ~ 


Canada 
Diocese of Toronto 


The Bishop held an ordination in St. Alban’s 
cathedral, Toronto, on the 2d Sunday in Lent, 
when three candidates received Holy Orders. 
Two of the speakers at the deanery meeting, 
held in St. James’ school house, Toronto, ad- 
dressing the audience on the subject of the mis- 
sions of the Canadian Church, urged the neces- 
sity for a cordial understanding between the 
official and voluntary boards and societies. Many 
of the mid-day Lenten services in St. James’ 
cathedral have been very wellattended. A par- 
sonage has been purchased for the church at 
Gore Bay, and the property made over to the 
Bishop. The vestry of St. Clement’s church, 
Toronto, has decided to build a Sunday school 
house in the coming summer, to cost about 
#1,800. 

Diocese of Ottawa 


The ceremony of inducting the Rey. W. P. 
Garratt into the mission of Janeville, was per- 
formed by Bishop Hamilton in St. Margaret’s 
church, March 3d. Theofferings for missions in 
this diocese, taken up at the annual meeting in 
the cathedral, Ottawa, in February, were very 
liberal.’ Appeals were made to Churchmen to de- 
vote at least one-tenth of their income to Church 
work. Many letters have been published in the 
Ottawa papers of late, advocating free seats in 
all churches, The pretty chapel built by Lord 
Aberdeen at Government House, Ottawa, and 
which on his departure from Canada, he pre- 
sented to the Dominion government, with its 
fine pipe organ, also his gift, has now a regular 
Sunday evening service. The Rev. Canon Han- 
nington has been appointed chaplain. The re- 
ports of the deputations visiting Ottawa parish- 
es.on behalf of the Diocesan Mission Fund, prom- 
ise a good increase over last year’s contributions 
when the work is finished. 


Diocese of Huron 


The Bishop conducted a Quiet Day in Christ 
church, Chatham, for the clergy of the counties 
of Hssex and Kent, March 16th. The Bishop 
held Confirmations in Gracechurch, West Lorne, 
andthe parish of Tyrconnell, March 5th and 6th. 
St. Peter’s ‘church, Dorchester Station, which 


The Living Church 


has been greatly improved, was re-opened 
March 12th. There was a good attendance at 
the annual missionary meeting in St. James’ 
church, London. A statement of the Diocesan 
Mission Fund finances show that there are in 
Huron 80 clergymen, 32 widows of deceased 
clergymen, and 19 superannuated clergymen, 
who receive aid from the fund. Anew church 
is to be built at Kirkton next summer, for which 
the material is now being prepared. Special 
services have been'held every week in Lent in 
St. James’ church, St. Mary’s. On Good Friday 
there will be the Three Hours Service 


Diocese of Nova Scotia 2 


Bishop Courtney consecrated the new church 
at Boyleston, Feb. 24th, and also St. Thomas’ 
church, at Spry Harbor, recently. Heheld a 
service to induct the rector of Tangier to his 
charge, and Confirmation services at Guysboro’ 
and other places. St. Paul’s Alms house, Hali- 
fax, has received a bequest of $200, and St. 
Paul’s Sunday school, $100, by the will of the late 
William Dunbar. 


Memorial to the Late Bishop Sullivan 


It is proposed to raise a fund,for the diocese of 
Algoma, to be named ‘‘The Bishop Sullivan Me- 
morial Sustentation Fund.’’ Bishop Thornloe in 
his letter to clergy and laity says he is con- 
vinced that in no better way can recognition of 
the great qualities of the Jate Bishop be made, 
“than by raising a memorial fund for the fur- 
thering of the work to which he devoted the 
best years of his life, and which, to the last,was 
so specially dear to his heart.”’ 


Diocese of Montreal 


Bishop Bond held a Confirmation service in 
St. Luke’s church, Montreal, March 12th. The 
new headmaster of the school of St. John the 
Evangelist, who was lately rector of St. Mark’s 
church, Hcosick Falls, N. Y., has arrived in 
Montreal, and begun his work. The Bishop pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of the Church Home, 
Montreal. All the reports presented were most 
encouraging. It has been proposed that a prize 
shall be offered to the students of the Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College, to be known as the 
‘“‘Lobley Prize,’’ in memory of the late Dr. Lob- 
ley, first principal of the college. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The Rey. Dr. Stone held on Monday the fun- 
eral services over the remains of Calvin T. 
Wheeler who came to Chicago in 1851, being 
then 33 years of age. He was eminent in finan- 
cial services, and a native of New York. 


The church of the Redeemer, Elgin, suffers 
serious and regrettable loss by the removal to 
Kansas City of Mr, Albert Chandler Stowell, 
lay-reader to the Rev. Dr. Fawcett, and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. 


We regret to learn that the Rev. W. C. De 
Witt is ill with an attack of measles. 


The Rev. G. Mead has resigned charge of St. 
Michael’s, Berwyn, and gone Hast for a visit. 

The Rev. H. Goodman goes to Sterling for 
Easter, and, by sundry changes arranged by 
Dr. Rushton under the direction of the Bishop, 
provision has been made for Master Celebrations 
in almost every parish and mission in the dio- 
cese, Dr. Rushton himself taking Harvey, Pull- 


man, and Morgan Park, between the hours of 


7 and 11 4a.M. 
Home for Boys 


A sale for the benefit of the Rev. John M. 
Chattin’s Home for Boys, 19 Bishop Court, will 
be held under the auspices of friends, in the 
rooms of the Home, on the afternoon and even- 
ing of April 5th. Articles of fancy work, do- 
‘mestic articles, jellies, preserves, etc., will be 
gratefully received, and should be sent direct to 
the Home, marked ‘‘For the sale.”» The Home 
is open to inspection at alltimes. The Rev. Mr. 
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Chattin is at home Monday afternoons and even- 
ings. 
Musical Services During Holy Week 


Stainer’s sacred oratorio, ‘‘The Crucifixion,” 
was given ia St. Peter’s last Sunday evening, and 


will also be given in St. Chrysostom’s on Good 


Friday evening; at the church of the Redeemer, 
on Sunday night, was sung Benedict’s ‘‘Passion 
from St. Peter,” and on Thursday evening Dud- 
ley Buck’s “Story of the Cross’’ was to be ren- 
dered; and in St. James’, Mercadante’s “Seven 
last words.”’ In nearly all of our churches the 
Hours on the Cross will be commemorated cn 
Good Friday. 


Confirmation at Grace Church 


On the morning of Palm Sunday the Bishop 
confirmed 90 in Grace church, presented by the 
rector, the Key. E. M. Stires, who is just now 
working without a regular assistant. The class 
was, in many respects, a remarkable one, over 
one-half being adults, the number of young men 
in particular being very noticeable; and the class 
succeeds the largest known in the history of the 
diocese, that of last year, 110, in the same 
church. The Bishop addressed the candidates 
before preaching. The annual reports from the 
numerous parish societies and guilds are indica- 
tive of unvarying activity and of increasing 
success in all departments of parochial work in 
this very prominent congregation. Gaul’s Pas- 
sion music was given its tenth yearly rendering, 
on Wednesday evening of this week. 


Memorial of the Rev. John Rouse 


We mentioned in our last issue the beautiful 
memorial recently placed in the centre panel of 
the east window of Trinity church, 26th st. and 
Michigan ave. Theoriginal committee appointed 
to carry out the idea consisted of Messrs. H. 
Blair, G.S. McReynolds, and G. Foreman. On 
the death of the last, Mr. G. H. Webster filled 
the vacancy. Several designs were submitted, 
that of Tiffany, New York, being finally selected. 
It is a representation of the Ascension, with the 
ascending Lord as the conspicuous figure, and in 
the act of parting from the apostles. 
two angels, one holding a crown and the other 
beckoning. Below is the inscription: ‘‘In loving. 
memory of John Rouse, M. A. Oxon, for six 
years rector of this parish.’?’ The memorial, 
considered the most beautiful of its kind in this 
city, is appreciated all the more as it is viewed 
with the sun shining upon it. Its cost was 


$1,500, largely gathered by the wife of Mr. ; 


Charles Raymond, treasurer of the fund, whose 
connection with the parish is almost lifelong, and 
who served for many years as vestryman and 
warden. The contributors were the vestry, 
Sunday school, choir, and, indeed, all of the 
parochial associations, whose contributions were 
supplemented: by generous subscriptions from 
other and individual parishioners. On Sunday 
evening, the choir rendered ‘The last night in 
Bethany,” a sacred cantata; and on Maundy 
Thursday evening, Haydn’s Passion music will 
be sung. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 
At St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. David 


H. Greer, D. D., rector, the class just confirmed — 


by Bishop Potter, numbered 150 individuals. 


The archdeaconry of Dutchess, with the con- 
sent of Bishop Potter, has taken steps to estab- 


lish St. Andrew’s church, Fishkill Landing, on 


the Hudson. 


The rector of St. James’ church, the Rey. E. — ay 


Walpole Warren, D. D., returned home from 


Palm Beach, Fla., in much restored health, in — 
time for the services of Passion Week, and will 


officiate on Kaster Day. 


At Calvary church, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, — 


D.D., rector, on the evening of Palm Sunday, 
he first} part of Gounod’s oratorio of the ‘‘Ke- 


Above are _ 
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demption,’’ was rendered by the choir of the 
parish, augmented for the occasion. 


The very efficient work of the Rev. Brock- 
holst Morgan, in connection with the Church’s 
City Mission Society, which has been success- 
fully carried on for the past decade, has been 
unfortunately terminated by his resignation, 
caused by ill-health. 


At Columbia University the preacher of the 
baccalaureate sermon this year will be the Rev. 
Samuel D. McConnell, D.D., rector of the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. The sermon will 
be preached at the beginning of commencement 
week, in the crypt of the cathedralof St. John 
the Divine, this being the first definite touch be- 
tween the cathedral and the great university. 


Gallaudet Home for Deaf-Mutes 


The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes has been 
successful in paying off the entire mortgage in- 
debtedness of the Gallaudet Home for Deaf- 
Mutes, amounting to $7,500. This relief is due 
t» the proceeds of a legacy. 


Christ Church, Suffern 


Arrangements are making for immediate work 
in the enlargement of Christ church, the plans 
having been approved by the vestry. On Palm 
Sunday, the Rev. Romaine S. Mansfield com- 
pleted the 2ist year of his rectorship of this 
parish. 

Brothers of Nazareth 


The new buildings of the Brothers of Nazareth 
are so far completed at the Priory Farm, Ver- 
bank, that they will be put to use this coming 
summer. But money to supp'y heating appa- 
ratus is needed, and Brother Gilbert makes an 
earnest appeal that the houses be not closed in 
autumn for lack of this. 

Confirmation Classes Presented 


At St. Matthew's church, the Rev. Dr. Krans, 
rector, Bishop Potter preached March 238d, and 
administered Confirmation. OnSunday, March 
19th, the Bishop administered the same rite at 
St. Bartholomew’s church, in the morning, St. 
Paul’s Memorial church, Stapleton, in theafter- 
noon, and in the church of the Epiphany in the 
evening. 

Firemen’s Annual Service 


The annual Church service of the firemen of 
Port Chester was held on Palm Sunday, at St. 
Peter’s church. The rector, the Rev. Charles 
Edward Brugler, as chaplain of the local depart- 
ment, conducted the service, assisted by the 
Rev. James Le Baron Johnson, chaplain of the 
New York Fire Department, and the Rev. Cor- 
nelius B. Smith, D.D., rector emeritus of St. 


James’ church. 


' Sunday School Work 


At the series of conferences in the crypt of 
the cathedral of St. John the Divine, on Sunday 
school work, the speaker on March 18th, was 
Prof, James Earl Russell, dean of the Teachers’ 
College, of Columbia University, who took for 


- his topic, “The purpose and scope of the Sun- 


day school.’? On the feast of the Annunciation 
B. V. M., March 25th, Miss Patterson, a deacon- 
ess, spoke on ‘Material, its selection and dis- 


tribution.” 


Charitable Bequests 

Legacies have been provided by the will of 
the late Mary Beach Tousey, as follows: For 
the Board of Missions and St. Clement’s church, 


_ New York, $10,000, cach; for the Episcopal Or- 
_ phan Asylum, St. Luke’s Home for Indigent 
. Christian Females, St. Luke’s Home for Old 


Men and Aged Couples, the Society for the City 


ee and Port of New York, the Church Mission to 
' Deaf-Mutes, the City Mission Society of the 


Church, and St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Chil- 


dren, $5,000 each; and the New York Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Society, $2,500. 


Memorial of Rey. T. McKee Brown 


' res the church of St. Mary the Virgin, the 
Rev.. George M. Christian, D. D., rector, a 


memorial to the founder of the parish, the late 


“I ~itetor,. & 


\ been. decided upon. It will take the form of an 


the Rey. Thomas McKee Brown, has 


Che Diving Churco 


altar tomb of stone, with a sculptured recum- 
bent figure of the beloved priest, in his sacer- 


dotal vestments, and with the chalice in his. 


hands. The design of the tomb is by Mr. J. 
Massey Rhind, with the co-operation of Mr. Le 
Brun, the well-known artist, and its treatment 
will be in accord with the Gothic architecture 
of the church. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Burial Office for the late Hon. Samuel G. 
King, mayor of Philadelphia, 1881—’4,was read on 
Saturday, 25th ult, at his residence, the Rev. 
George H. Moffett, rector of St. Clement’s 
church, officiating. 


At its meeting on Monday, 20th ult., in the 
Church House, Philadelphia, the Clerical Broth- 
erhood was addressed by the Rev. Joshua 
Kimber, associate secretary of the Board of 
Missions, on ‘‘Specials’’—specia] missionary of- 
ferings. 

Reunion Service of Confirmation Classes 


Ever since the Rev. Dr. Joseph N. Blanchard 
became rector of St. James’ church, Philadel- 
phia, an annual reunion of the several Confirma- 
tion classes has been held, and is regarded as 
one of the most important services of the year, 
and one of the most fruitful in good results. 
The reunion this year was held on Friday even- 
ing, 24th ult., when several hundred members of 
the classes since 1891 were present. The last 
lecture to the Confirmation class of 1899 was 
delivered by the rector. 


The Mission of St. John the Divine 


This mission which has been for several years 
past under the fostering care of the South me- 
morial church of the Advocate,the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Silvester, rector, and which has been faithfully 
served by Mr. W. Frank Reber, lay-reader, who 
took sole charge of the mission in-1894, has again 
changed its location to 2625 Lehigh ave., where 
services will be held for the first time on Sun- 
day, April 9th. This new site is about a half 
mile south-west of the building formerly used 
as a chapel, and which was abandoned because 
it was in the immediate vicinity of the Munici- 
pal Hospital ( pest-house). The Rev. James O. 
MclIlhenny has accepted the appointment of the 
Bishop as missionary in charge. 


John Rapson, an Aged Churchman, at Rest 


John Rapson, so long and favorably known 
among the financiers of Philadelphia and the 
country, generally, as well as to Church people, 
entered into life eternal, on the 18th ult. He 
was a native of Plymouth, England, came to 
America in early life, and was appointed toa 
clerkship in the Bank of the Northern Liberties, 
and aftera service of 50 years in that institu- 
tion, was recently retired with the honorary, 
and somewhat unique, title of cashier emeritus. 
He had been a vestryman of the church of the 
Incarnation since its inception, and for many 
years its accounting warden. The funds for 
erecting the church edifice were raised largely 
through his influence and personal efforts. His 
acts of charity were many and judicious, and 
performed in the quietest manner. He was al- 
ways considerate for others, and was of a 
cheerful and sociable disposition. 


Silver Anniversary of the Rey. Dr. Falkner 


The Dr. Rey. J. B. Falkner, rector of Christ 
church, Germantown, Philadelphia, preached 
his 25th anniversary sermon on Sunday morning, 
19th ult., taking as his text, ‘‘Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us,”? I Samuel vii: 12. Dr. Falkner 
said that in March, 1874, the vestry of the 
church had extended a call to him to become its 
rector. Christ church was then passing through 
troubled waters. A large and influential por- 
tion of the congregation had just colonized, and 
taken with them their labor, influence, and sup- 
port. The church was decimated; the Sunday 
school was empty; and the organizations for 
work were few and feeble. Severing his con- 
nection with St. Matthew’s, he came to Christ 
church. By degrees, the congregation increased, 
and now stands among the most distinguished 
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churches in Germantown. During his rector- 
ate, there have been Baptisms, 571; confirmed, 
566; marriages, 101; burials, 315. 


Boys’ Club House—Gift to the Church Club 


A movement looking to the eventual erection 
of a building, to cost upwards of $25,000, and 
possibly $50,000, to be used for many purposes 
in the work of the Church among the boys of 
the old district of Kensington, is to be consid- 
ered at a special meeting of the Church Club,in 
the near future. The board of directors of the 
Club recently received a letter from one of its 
members who requested that his name be not 
used, and stated that he had purchased a large 
lot at the north-east corner of Somerset and 
Howard sts., for $12,000, and that he was ready 
to give it, and $12,000 in addition, for the erec- 
tion of a building and the establishment of a 
boys’ club house, on condition that the Church 
Club would pledge itself to raise whatever addi- 
tional amount may be required to keep the club 
in a satisfactory condition for five years. The 
writer adds: 

It seems to me that we havea great opportunity 
open to us, the benefit of which to our community can- 
not be overestimated, and I hope that we may enter 
into,and possess permanently, this great field. and thus 
show the broad and liberal spirit in which a true 
Church Club should do its work. 

Among the deeds presented for record in the 
recorder's office,on the 20th ult., was one from 
F. J. Rumpf to the Church Club, for a lot 9514 x 
10814 ft., N. E. corner of Somerset and Water- 
loo sts., $12,000; the deed dated March 17, 1899. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. Richard Howell has been obliged, 
on account of continued ill-health, to resign the 
rectorship of St. Margaret’s church. 

The fifth lecture of the Churchman’s League 
was delivered in St. Andrew’s church, on the 
evening of March 21st, by the Rev. Thomas P. 
Hughes, D.D., of New York, on ‘Christian 
missions in the Orient.”’ 


Bishop’s Appointments 
APRIL 


1. P.M, Grace church, S. Washington. 

2. 1 A.M., Christ church parish, West Washing- 
ton. 

3. Grace church, Silver Spring parish. 

4. Holy Trinity parish, Prince George's Co. 

5. 8 P.M.,St. James parish Washington. 

7. 7:30 P.M., St. John’s church, All Saints’ parish. 

9. 11 A.M., St. Paul’s church, Rock Creek parish: 
7:30 P. M., parish of the Incaraation, Washing- 
ton. 
St. Paul’s parish, Prince George’s Co. 
7:30 Pp. M., St. Luke's church, St. Matthew’s 
parish, Prince George’s Co. 


16. Princeton University. 
19. St. Peter’s parish, Montgomery Co. 
21. Epiphany parish, Prince George’s Co. 


23. Prince George's parish, Montgomery Co. 

7:30 P.M, St. Mark's pro cathedral, Washing- 
ton. 

St. John’s parish, Prince George's Co. 

Zion parish, Prince George’s Co. 

11 A4.M., St. Philip’s parish, Prince George’s 
Co.; 7:30 Pp. M., Emmanuel church, Anacostia 
parish. 


Recent Confirmations 


There has seldom been a more impressive and 
beautiful service at St. Paul’s church, than at 
the Bishop’s visitation, on the 5th Sunday 
in Lent. There was a choral Celebration, with 
the Confirmation service after the Nicene 
Creed; 40 candidates were confirmed, among 
them many children of the Sunday school, and 
some members of the choir. The Bishop ad- 
dressed them, and also preached. In the even- 
ing, at Christ church, East Washington, the 
Rey. A. S. Johns, rector, 10 persons were cou- 
firmed by Bishop Satterlee who, on the previ- 
ous Friday evening, had visited St. Matthew's 
chapel, a mission of this parish, which is doing 
a successful work in a district of laboring peo- 
ple. Here, the priest in-charge, the Rev. J. M. 
E, McKee, presented 18 candidates for Confir- 
mation. The rector of the parish and his as- 
sistant, the Rev. Mr. Myer, were present, and 


25. 


26. 
28. 
3). 
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avery large and interested congregation from 
the neighborhood. The Bishop has also recently 
confirmed 19 persons at St. Andrew’s church, 
the Rey. J. B. Perry, rector. 


St. John’s Orphanage 


On the afternoon of Sunday, March 19th, the 
anniversary service of St. John’s Orphanage 
was held at St. John’s church. The annual 
report was read, showing that over 100 children 
have had a happy home and been taught in the 
Church’s ways during the past year. The Rev. 
Dr. Mackay-Smith, the rector, conducted the 
service, and the Bishop made an address, urg- 
ing the liberal support of this true home for 
Christ’s little ones who have no other. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL.D , Blshop 
M .N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Mrs. Gilbert, wife of Bishop Gilbert, has been 
very ill at St Luke’s Hospital. We are glad to 
state that she is now recovering. 


By the will of the late Levi Cook, $5,000 has 
been bequeathea to St. Barnabas’ Hospital, 
Minneapolis. 


The Rev. J. J. Faude, rector of Gethsemane, 
Minneapolis, was presented with a purse, well- 
filled with gold, by his parishioners, on the com- 
pletion of his nine years’ rectorship. Mrs. Faude 
was also remembered, with a bouquet of beauti- 
ful roses. 


Bishop Gilbert’s visitations, Minneapolis: St. 
Mathew’s,6; Holy Trinity chapel, 6; St. Mark’s, 
10. 

Why I am a Churchman 

Bishop Gilbert’s lecture, delivered extempo- 
raneously at the People’s church, St. Paul, on 
Refreshment Sunday, in spite of the terrible 
blizzard that prevailed, brought out an immense 
andience. The lecture on ‘‘Why I am a Church- 
man,’’ from the Church’s point of view, was one 
of the Bishop's best efforts. He made it per- 
fectly clear why he was, and could not be any- 
thing else. He was definite and positive on 
every point of Church teaching, clear, and logi- 
cal. His evident sincerity and unfailing loyalty 
to the Church which he represented, and the 
broad charity towards those he differed from, 
made adeep impression. At the conclusion, the 
Bishop answered a large batch of questions that 
had been sent up to him. 


Olympia 
Wn. Morris Barker, D.D , Bishop 
The Bishop of the jurisdiction visited St. 
Clement’s, Seattle, un the 5th Sunday in Lent, 
and confirmed a class of 33, presented by the 
rector, the Rev. George Buzzelle. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


The rector of Emmanuel church, Petoskey, 
has been holding services, not only in his own 
parish, but also at Charlevoix and Mancelona, 
during Lent. Nativity mission, of the latter 
place, has received a Sunday school library, the 
gift of Mr. David Ward, of Detroit. 


A Unique Lenten Feature 


The clergy of the whole diocese have been 
faithful during the ‘‘dear feast of Lent” in min- 
istering to the needs of their people. In St. 
Mark’s church, Grand Rapids, from one to three 
services have been held daily, with good attend- 
ance. The rector, the Rev. J. N. McCormick, 
has been giving a series of addresses on the 
Litany, at the afternoon services, and on Wed- 
nesday evening holds a Bible class. A unique 
service is the Lenten recital given every Mon- 
day afternoon, in charge of the assistant, the 
Rev. Chas. R. Hodge who is ably assisted by Mr, 
Ferdinand Warner, organist, and Mrs. Mary S. 
Palmer, violinist. Mr. Hodge is a tenor of rare 
culture and ability, and sings three numbers at 
each service, from oratorios and old Italian 
masters. A special idea runs through each 
service, culminating in a five-minute address by 
Mr. Hodge. The topics for the entire series are, 
‘‘Repentance,’”? ‘‘Mercy,’’ “Confession; ‘‘For- 
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giveness,”’ ‘‘Love,”’ ‘“‘The Sacrifice.’? The music, 
besides the congregational hymns, includes se- 
lections from Handel, Cherubini, Stradella, 
Pergolesi, Mendelssohn, and others. The church 
is well filled at all these services. 


A Quiet Day 


On Wednesday, March 15th, Quiet Day serv- 
ices for women were conducted by the Rev. 
Chas. Scadding, of La Grange, Ill., in Grace 
church, Grand Rapids. ‘“‘Personal religion’? was 
the general topic selected for the meditations, 
and the interest was well sustained throughout. 
At a service held in the evening, a powerful 
sermon was preached on the subject of ‘‘Names.”’ 
The altar of Grace church is now three steps 
above the choir, and other changes in the 


_ sanctuary are contemplated. On Palm Sunday 


the Bishop visited this parish for Confirmation. 
The New Mission at South Haven 


On the 5th Sunday in Lent, Bishop Gillespie 
visited Epiphany mission, South Haven, and 
confirmed four candidates, presented by the 
missionary, the Rev. Woodford P. Law. This 
mission, organized in September, has been pre- 
sented by the warden, Dr. Haupt, with a pulpit 
and a new organ. It is hoped that arrangements 
can be made for holding services each Sunday 
during the summer months. 


Quiet Day at Battle Creek 


The annual Quiet Day, March 17th, was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Robert Claiborne. After 
the celebration of the Holy Communion by the 
rector, the Rev. Lewis Brown, the Rev. Mr. 
Claiborne began his most helpful and eloquent 
addresses. The opening one was upon the words, 
“What think ye of Christ,’’ and was a masterly 
presentation of the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ. The other addresses were upon “‘Christ 
the Deliverer,”’ ‘Christ the Reconciler,” ‘‘Christ 
the Sustainer,”’ and ‘Christ the Comforter.”’ 
While each was distinct in itself, the connection 
between the entire series was admirably pre- 
served. A large congregation followed the 
speaker with close attention, and manifested 
their gratitude for the helpful thoughts ex- 
pressed. St. Thomas’ church, by the will of 
Mrs. Jane Nakelee, recently deceased, will come 
into possession of handsome residence property 
in the centre of the city, valued at $10,000. It 
will make acommodious parish house, and will 
be ready for occupancy early in June. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


Six thousand dollars have been raised in Co- 
hasset for a church building. 


Fall River Churches 


The debt of $2,000 in the parish of the Ascen- 
sion, will be liquidated at Easter. St John’s 
church proposes to raise the parish house and 
place under ita commodious basement. This ar- 
rangement would give accommodations for the 
choir and Sunday school. The Rev. G. W. Sar- 
gent has taken charge of St. James’ pari-h. 


The City Board of Missions 


Bishop Lawrence presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the City Board of Missions, in Emmanuel 
church, Boston, March 19th. In his address, he 
commented upon a few of the drawbacks of the 
ministry, because the income was so small, and 
made it impossible to have that skillful division 
of labor which is to be found in hospitals and 
other secular institutions. He thought a large 
part of the time of rectors had to be given to 
small matters, which should be done by some one 
else, leaving them free for their Sunday duties. 
He also dwelt upon the need of religious teach- 
ing as keeping the poor to a healthy life of the 
body as wellas of the soul. The Kev. T. B. Allen 
described the work of the board in detail, and 
the inception of a new work among the Swedes 
in the new parish of St. Ansgarius, on Shawmut 
ave. Mr. S.H. King outlined the important 
work at Charlestown, among the sailors, and the 
many reform measures begun there. The Rev. 
J. G. Robinson depicted, in an interesting way, 
the work among children in South Boston, and 
how necessary this was in the poorer districts. 


' Bishop Whitehead, beginning with luncheon at 
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The Rev. J. M. Foster showed the meaning and 
responsibility of the Church’s work among the 
poor in large cities. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Legal Decision against Griswold College 


In an action brought by the American Church ~ 
Missionary Society against Griswold College, 
Davenport, requesting the Supreme Court to di- 
rect the disposition of a trust fund which was 
given to the society by Louisa Dean, for the es- 
tablishment of a theological professorship in 
Griswold College, Justice Kellogg holds that for 
more than ten years the college has refused to ‘i 
provide the theological school, or to maintain 
any seminary in which there was a theological 
department. He says that this neglect and 
abandonment on the part of the college must be 
interpreted as a refusal to comply with the con- 
ditions of the trust, and that this must operate 
as a voluntary surrender of all benefits under it. — 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


On Monday, March 138th, the Clerical Union 
held its monthly meeting at the residence of 


one o’clock. The paper on this occasion was 
read by the Rev. H. E. Thompson, and was 
based on St. John xviii: 38. The attendance 
was zood, and the meeting a very enjoyable one. 

The Church Club held its March meeting in 
the chapel of Trinity church, on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 2lst. The Rev. HE. H. Ward, D.D.,. 
made anaddress on ‘‘The Church’s claims on men 
to-day.’? The Rev. Dr. Francis Launt, of Phila— 
delphia, was also the guest of the Club, and 
made a short address. ; 

The Rey. A. J. Nock has been. chosen rector 
of St. James’ memorial church, Titusville. He | 
has been in charge of the parish since the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Purdon, at Christmastide. 
Confirmation of Deaf-Mutes 

Bishop Whitehead visited St. Margaret’s Deaf- 
Mute Mission, on the 5th Sunday in Lent, and 
confirmed two members, presented by the priest | 
in charge, the Rev. A. W. Mann. For many 
years the “‘silent’’ congregation have worshiped 
in the chapel of Trinity church. 


Bishop’s Appointments 
APRIL 
2. Pittsburgh: Ascension; St. John’s. 
6. Woman’s Ausiliary, Prayer Book Society. 
7. Emmanuel, Allegheny. 
11. Braddock, Jeannette; St. Matthew’s, Pitts-- 


burgh. 

21. Brookville. 

23. Calvary, Pittsburgh: Wilkinsburg; St. James’, 
Pittsburgh. 

30. Oil City. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop \ 


Trinity church, Newark, the Rev. Louis S. 
Osborne, rector, has just put in an organ, the 
cost of which is $10,000. Its energetic rector 
succeded in getting that large sum together by 
the time the organ-builders were through their | 
work. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew 

On Thursday evening, March 23d, the com- 
bined chapters of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew of the diocese, held a service at Trinity 
church. A number of the choirs of Newark ren- — 
dered the music, and the Rev. George R. Van 
De Water, D.D., of New York, preached the — 
sermon. ; “ ; 


Improvements in Christ Church, Newark 


The Rev. Dr. Dean Richmond Babbittentered 
on the rectorship of this church three months “4 
ago. Since then the rectory has been improved ~ 
within and without. A number of repairs have — 
been made to the attractive old church. New ~ 
heating apparatus has been put in, and general — 
improvements of the church property have been 
made. A reunion of all the past and present 
parishioners was lately held, at which much en- 
thusiasm was manifested, and generous offe 

. 
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ings were made. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Louis S. Osborne,of Trinity church; by the 
Rev. Dwight Galloupe, of St. Paul’s church, and 
by the Rev. John §S. Miller, of the House of 
Prayer. Dean Babbitt read an historical sketch 
of the parish from its founding by the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell, brother of James Russell Lowell, in 1850, 
to the present year. The parish, which is thus 
about 50 years old, has had but three rectors be- 
sides the Rev. Dr. Babbitt; viz., the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell, Dean Stansbury, and the Rev. W. H.C. 
Lylourn. Dr. Lowell was rector about 10 years, 
Dean Stansbury 32 years, and the Rev. Mr. 
Lylburn, about nine years. The property in- 
cludes a fine brown-stone church, extensive and 
beautiful lawn reaching from Prospect to Con- 
gress st.,and a comfortable rectory. It is the 
only parish among about 50,000 people on its side 
of the city. On Feb. 8th, the Rev. Dr. Babbitt, 
the rector, opened a large parish house on one 
of the densely populated streets. In it are cen- 
tred many institutional agencies, as free read- 
. ing and game rooms for men and for boys, a 
men’s smoking-room, parish kitchen for teach- 
ing domestic science, an industrial school, and 
the various parish societies. The second story 
is given over to the rector’s offices and study, 
and toa suite of rooms for women’s work, for 
tired clerks, seamstresses, etc. About 1,000 per- 
sons a week at present use the parish house. 


Delaware 
_ Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Quiet Days for Clergy and for Women 


On March 7th, the Bishop of the diocese con- 
ducted a Quiet Day for the clergy,in the chapel 
of the Good Shepherd, at Bishopstead. The 
two main subjects for meditation were: (1) 
‘How to deepen our own spiritual lives’’; (2) 
“How to deepen the spiritual lives of our peo- 
ple.” The Rey. F. W. Clampett, of Baltimore, 
conducted a Quiet Day for women, in St. An- 
drew’s church, Wilmington, on March 14th. The 
subjects of the addresses were ‘‘Prayer”’; ‘‘The 
joy of self-sacrifice,” ‘‘The life, active and con- 

’ templative,” ‘‘Self-abandonment.’”’ At an even- 
ing service for men and women, Dr. Clampett 
preached on ‘‘The victory of faith.” 

The Friday services for men, held under the 
management of the local assembly of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, in St. Andrew’s church, 
Wilmington, were well attended, and the ad- 
dresses very helpful. 


West Virginia 


George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Bishop Peterkin’s Appointments 


APRIL 
2. New Martinsville, Sistersville. 
3. Long Reach. 
9. Montgomery, Mount Carbon, and Powellton. 
10. Nuttall. 1l. Caperton. 
12. Kenny’s Mount. 13: Dubree. 
14, Glen Jean. 
16. St. Alban’s; St. John’s, Charleston. 
23, Good Shepherd, Parkersburg; and Grace, Tav- 


ernsville. 
25. Convocation, Morgantown. 
28. Weston. 


$1. Buckhannon and Lorentz. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.D., Bishop 


Archdeacon Webber conducted a very suc- 
cessful Mission at Waukesha, from March 
18-19th inclusive. There were four services 
each day, and on the last day of the Mission,the 

- Archdeacon made seven addresses. Large even- 
_ ing congregations gathered from city and coun- 
try, and from every religious organization. The 
__ surpliced choir assisted each evening. On Sun- 
day, besides the Archdeacon and rector of the 
parish, the Rev. J. W. Areson, of Elkhorn, as- 
sisted in the services. On Sunday evening many 
had to stand,and many more could not find 
place. At theclose of this service a family con- 
ference was held. The archdeacon gave the 
- members some valuable advice concerning per- 
- gonal responsibility, duty,and privilege. Dur- 
oe ing Passion Week there was preaching every 
night : Canon St. George on Monday; the Rev. 
ye Cd anes 


Che Diving Church 


C.B.B.Wright, Tuesday; the Rev. L. P. Holmes, 
Wednesday; the Rev. H. B. Haslam, Thursday; 
Canon Richey, Friday. During Holy Week, the 
rector, the Rev. John Brann, has continued the 
services morning and evening, including the 
Three Hours’ Service on Good Friday. The 
unanimity pervading the parish is a prophecy 
of future prosperity, spiritual and temporal. 


Alabama. 

Richard Hooker Wilmer, D. D., LL.D., Bishop 
H. Melville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
Trinity church, Mobile, is to have a choir of 

40 men and boys, who are now in training for the 

Easter services. Until changes can be made 

necessary for their sitting in the chancel, they 

will remain unvested in the gallery of the 
church. 


Bishop Jackson made a visitation among the 
Gulf Coast missions during the past month, 
preaching, and administering the rite of Con- 
firmation to nine candidates, at Bon Secour, 
Whistler, and Point Clear. A number of can- 
didates were prevented from meeting the Bish- 
op by the inclement weather that prevailed 
during his visitation. 


A successful eight days’ Mission has recently 
been held in Trinity church, Mobile, by Arch- 
deacon Webber, of the diocese of Milwaukee. 
His illustrations, taken from the Bible and the 
Holy Land, in which he has traveled extensive- 
ly, have greatly interested the crowds who have 
thronged to hear him. All his sermons, medita- 
tions, and addresses were delivered without 
notes, 


Bishop Jackson’s Appointments for April 
2. New Decatur. 5. Florence. 
6. Sheffield. 7. Tuscumbia. 


Church of the Advent, Birmingham 


The congregation are looking forward to the 
consecration of the church on Easter Day, 
Bishop Wiimer having notified them of his in- 
ten tion to be with them for ths purpose, if his 
feeble health will permit. Besides freeing their 
church from debt, this parish has contributed 
during the past two years, $1,000 for diocesan 
purposes; $500 for the ‘‘Mercy Home Building 
Fund’’; $400 for relief of poor; $800 for gifts and 
memorials; $3,400 for improvements on church 
and rectory; other expenses making a total 
of $30,100, all except $400 having been paid in 
full. The Advent chapter of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew hold services every Sunday at 
three mission stations, with most gratifying re- 
sults. The guild and aid society have recently 
placed windows inthe chancel of the church, 
and bope soon to present it with an altar and 
reredos to accord with the windows. 


Mississippi 

Hugh Miller Thompson, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Bishop Thompson speaks in glowing terms of 
the beautiful new church at Batesville, which 
was built while the Rev. Mr. Winecoff had 
charge of this mission. This rector was the 
architect, and has built a churchly and substan- 
tial structure, at a very low cost. 

The mission fields of Como, Batesville, Sardis, 
and Hernando, have just been left vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Irenzeus Trout who has 
accepted a call to All Saints’, Grenada. 

During the Bishop’s recent visitations, he has 
confirmed 41 persons, preached 16 times, admin- 
istered the Holy Communion seven times, and 
delivered a lecture, by request, at the ‘‘Round 
Table Club,”’ New Orleans. 


Bishop’s Thompson’s Appointments for April 


2. Jackson. 3. P. M., Winona. 
4. PM., Carrollton, 6. P. M., Hazlehurst. 
9, Oxford. ll. Rolling Fork. 


18. P. M., Osyka. 19. P. M., Magnolia. 
21. Glass Station. 23. Vicksburg. 
26. Council, Trinity church, Vicksburg. 


Central New York 
F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Bishop visited the church of St. John the 
Divine, Syracuse, the Rev. David B. Matthews, 
rector, on the 12th ult., and confirmed 27 per- 
sons. 
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The Brotherhood men of Syracuse have com- 
menced arrangements to entertain the State 
convention, which is to meet in that city May 
13th and 14th. 

The interior of St. Andrew’s chapel, Utica, 
the Rev. J W. Clarke, priest-in-charge, has 
been decorated. A brass altar cross has been 
presented to the chapel by a lady parishioner, as 
a memorial of her mother. 

The parish of St. George’s, Utica, the Rev. 
Wm. B. Coleman, Jr., rector, rejoices in the en- 
largement of its chapel into a combined parish 
and clergy house. It is both comfortable and 
commodious for present use, and makes a much- 
prized home for the rector. 


Gift to Trinity Church, Watertown’ 


Mr, Anson R. Flower, a vestryman of Trinity 
church, Watertown, has recently presented $13,- 
000 toward the endowment fund of the parish, 
and also contracted for a chime of bells, of the 
finest quality, to be placed in the tower of the 
church the coming summer. Mr. Flower was 
the chief contributor to the erection of Trinity’s 
fine stone church and chapel. 


Confirmations in Utica 


At the visitation of the Bishop, March 14th, 
to Calvary church, Utica, the Rev. E. Hunting- 
ton Coley, rector, a class of 35 was confirmed, 
and also five persons presented by the rector of 
Trinity church, the Rey. J. R. Harding. 


Death of Hamilton S. White 


The sudden death of Mr. Hamilton S. White, 
March 13th, in Syracuse, was a severe shock to 
the community, and a bereavement to the dio- 
cese and the Church at large. His death was 
caused by overexertion at a large fire. All his 
life he was interested in methods to conquer the 
element of fire, giving of his time and means 
to that end. He was a devoted Churchman, and 
regularly attended the daily services in his par- 
ish church. The burial was from St. Paul’s, 
the Rev. Dr, H. R. Lockwood, rector, officiating, 
assisted by the Bishop. The whole city mourns 
Mr. White’s death, and a movement has been 
started to erect a monument to him by popular 
subscription. 


Missour1 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


Bishop’s Appointments 


APRIL 
2. Evening, All Saints’, St. Louis. 
10 A.M., Schuyler Memorial House, annual meet- 
ing of Orphans’ Home Association. 
9. St. Louis: A.M., Holy Communion; evening, St. 
Augustine's. 
16. St. Louis: A. M., St. Peter’s; evening, Holy In- 
nocent’s. 
21. Mexico, Hannibal convocation. 
23. Columbia. 26. Wentzville. 
27. Troy. 
30. St. Louis: a.M., St. Paul's; 4 P.M., St. Philip’s; 
evening, Mt. Calvary. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 

Report has only just reached us of the Quiet 
Day for the clergy of Hartford and vicinity, 
held by Bishop Brewster on Feb, 7th, in Trinity 
church, Hartford. It was a day long to be re- 
membered by those who were present, and, 
though the addresses gave rise to ‘‘deep search- 
ings of heart,’ they also gave incentive to re- 
newed devotion and consecration. The privilege 
of meeting the Bishop in this close and intimate 
way was a precious one. 


St. Agnes’ Church, Bridgeport 


On mid-Lent Sunday, Bishop Brewster con- 
firmed 15 candidates at St. Agnes’ church. This 
parish has been presented with a complete set 
of stoles and Communion linen, the gift being a 
memorial of the late Miss Malvina F. Murray, 
of Albany, N. Y. In his sermon on mid-Lent, 
Bishop Brewster said that he came prepared for 
surprises (this being his first visit), but that he 
was surprised beyond expectation. He also 
stated that he hoped he should soon see the con- 
gregation worshiping in a much statelier house 
of.God than the present building, which is the 
former St. John’s West End Mission House. 


ee 
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Editorials and Contributions 


This Easter Day 


HIS is the Day which the Lord 
hath made, we will rejoice and 
be glad in it.” No element of 
human weakness ‘dims its ra- 
diance, no shadow of humiliation obscures 
its splendor. We will rejoice to-day that 
life and immortality are brought to light, 
and all the yearnings of a waiting world are 
satisfied. We will rejoice to-day in hope, 
for the stone is rolled away from the door of 
the sepulchre and from the hearts of 
mourners. The Risen Lord bids us ‘‘All 
hail!’’ All hail! to the faithful women who 
were first at the tomb; all hail! to friends 
and enemies; all hail! to the great brother- 
hood of humanity in whose behalf the vic- 
tory was won. 


66 


“All hail, dear Risen Lord! no trace 

Of Calvary’s woe hath marred Thy face. 

All hail, Redeemer of our-race! 
Alleluia!”’ 


“Behold, He is alive forevermore.” Be- 
cause he lives we shall live also. Our souls 
are living souls once more, and the breath 
of God has returned tous. ‘Alive forever- 
more!” What imagination can pass even 
beyond the vestibule of that vast existence! 
By faith we can see only the nearest stars 
of the galaxy of glory that shines in the 
heaven of deathless souls. Those that sat 
in the shadow of death, the Day-Spring 
from on high hath visited. The serpent’s 
head is bruised, the curse has been endured. 
The power of an endless life returns to man 
by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
the life of God once more quickens dying 
souls. 


. 


“Tn Christ shall all be made alive.” It is 
not merely duration of existence, prolonged 
vitality, that is promised to us. To be made 
alive by the quickening spirit of the Second 
Adam, isto be made heirs of everlasting 
blessedness and glory. Being risen with 
Christ from burial by Baptism, we have al- 
ready passed from death unto life. The mir- 
acle of the Resurrection still goes on, no less 
a miracle in the souls of men, than at first 
in the guarded tomb, ‘‘according to the 
working of His mighty power which He 
wrought in Christ when he raised Him from 
the dead.” 


een 


Of the Resurrection of Christ, the Church 
gives perpetual proof, in her Apostolic Or- 
der, which witnesses to the Risen Lord; in 
the solemn assembly of her members on 
the first day of the week, ‘‘for the Breaking 
of Bread and for the prayers”; in this great 
annual feast. of Easter; at the font and at 
the altar and by the open grave of those 
that sleep in Jesus. This risen life is be- 
stowed in power by the quickening Spirit, 
and its presence is manifested in His Body, 
the Church. Whatever be our state of 
earthly misery, of poverty, or bereavement, 
we are still blessed with all spiritual bless- 
ing, in heavenly places in Christ. Amid 
the darkness of departed hopes, under the 
shadow of earthly sorrows, we have the 
light of immortality to illumine the soul; 
we have an inheritance that is incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
“In Thy Resurrection, O Christ! let heaven 
and earth rejoice!” 
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The Poverty of the Clergy 


LETTER from the Rev. Dr. McConnell, 

in The Churchman, on the conditions with 
which the ministry of the Church are con- 
fronted at the present time, has attracted 
considerable attention. He asks the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Whether there is any room in the 
ministry?’ and his answer inclines strongly 
to the negative. He puts the case in a 
very practical shape, by describing an ex- 
periment which he recently tried. Endeav- 
oring to obtain a parish for a clergyman 
out of work, who is described as ‘‘a first- 
rate man, with a wife and two children,” 
a good preacher, *‘a Prayer Book Church- 
man,’ and in every way desirable and effi- 
cient, he addressed a letter to every one 
of about seventy bishops. He desired to 
know whether there was, or soon would be, 
an opening for such a man,which would give 
him a salary of $1,000 and a house; or, fail- 
ing that, whether there was a position where 
he could be assured of even a meagre sup- 
port for a time, until he should be able to 
make a place for himself. Out of fifty-nine 
replies, only two gave any hope of sucha 
position as was desired, and in each of these 
cases, there were already many applicants. 
Dr. McConnell draws the conclusion that, 
from whatever cause or causes, the supply 
of clergy at present greatly exceeds the de- 
mand. 

We are not at all sure that he is justified 
in drawing so broad a conclusion from a» 
single instance. There are many reasons 
why bishops might not feel justified in hold- 
ing out inducements in a case which came 
to them in this way, and from a distance. 
It is true, also, that the number of places 
of the character desired in this instance, in 
which the bishop has it in his power to influ- 
ence appointments, is necessarily small. 
Then, there are men nearer home who 
ought to be provided for before inducements 
are held out to those further away. Again, 
itis easier for a man who already has a par- 
ish to secure a call to anew one. Vestries 
are more or less suspicious of a clergyman 
who may be described as ‘‘stranded.” 

But whatever may be true of the premises, 
we have no doubt that the general conclu- 
sion is correct, that the number of one thou- 
sand dollar parishes looking for a rector is 
at any time very small. We have also the 
statement of a majority of the bishops that 
the average salaries of-their clergy are 
from $500 to $700. But we do not agree with 
Dr. McConnell to any great extent in his es- 
timate of the situation and its causes. At 
least we think he makes too much of certain 
causes, and his estimate of what we believe 
to be the chief cause of all, is quite differ- 
ent from our own. Dr. McConnell will not 
hear of any fault in the laity. He thinks 
they will pay for what they get, according 
to its intrinsic value. He says: “If the 
Church retains in her ministry men who do 
not actually give the goods which the laity 
have a right to expect, the laity will decline 
to pay.” He is, of course, thinking of or- 
ganized and self-supporting parishes and 
this or that kind of ‘‘goods’” which the 
“practical” men who control them consider 
that they have aright to expect. But the 
laity, as a class, includes all sorts of men, 
Some of them are liberal and some are not. 
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Some are reasonable and some are not. All 
the ineffective and impracticable men are 


not in Holy Orders, nor are all the laity peo-- 


ple of earnest loyalty and sweet reasonable- 
ness. The truth is, that where there is 
trouble, itis sometimes the fault of the priest 
and sometimes it isthe fault of the people. 
Occasionally, there is fault on both sides. 
But we do not think these considerations 
are particularly connected with the subject 
before us. 

Dr. McConnell gives chief prominence to 
two causes of clerical indigence. The first 
of these is the enormous advance of what he 
calls the ‘‘priestly” idea. He thinks it cap- 
able of proof that wherever the ‘‘Oxford 
Movement” has gained control the clergy 
are poorly paid. We shall not now stop to 
consider the validity of that statement, fur- 
ther than tosay that, if it be true, it may be 
owing to the fact that that movement has 
taught many men to disregard the law of 
supply and demand, and to undertake forlorn 
hopes where there was but little prospect of 
adequate remuneration. But Dr. McConnell 


seems to bring against the clergy of this’ 


type the charge of neglecting to “preach 
the Gospel,” and also of ‘‘dogmatism, petti- 
ness, and hardness.” These accusations do not 
strike us as fitting. It is quite useless to 
make such accusations against any one 
school of the clergy or party in the Church, 
None ofthese undesirable things are the ex- 
clusive characteristics of one class of men. 
We wish we could believe that there was 
such burning eagerness to hear the Gospel, 
and nothing,but the Gospel, preached from 
our pulpits, that faithfulness in that respect 
formed {the criterion by which the clergy 
are judged. But the satisfaction with which 
some of our congregations listen from week 
to week to discourses in which subjects 
of the:day have the pre-eminence, and the 
“Gospel” is a ‘new Gospel,” if any; where 


N 


the ‘‘faith once delivered’’ is resolved into 


symbols:capable of all possible interpreta— 
tions, makes us doubt whether giving the 
people whatithey want and giving them the 
Gospel are precisely synonymous terms. 


In the end, if we understand him, Dr. Mc- 
Connell finds the chief explanation of the 


fact that the average salaries of the clergy ~ 


are so small, in the multiplication of mis- 
sions which remain for a long time a burden 
upon the Church at large. 
good old times up to about twenty-five years 
ago, when the/missions invariably passed on, 
and became self-supporting parishes in a 
short time. Without doubt this is an im- 
portant;point. We suppose it is quite true 
that during the earlier history of the Church 
in America, such missions as were started 


He recalls the 


did ordinarily become self-supporting before — 


long. And the change is very apparent. 
Scores of missions are set on foot, many of 


which fall through altogether, many others 


fail to become self-supporting, and only a 
comparatively few gradually gain strength 


to stand alone, become permanent, and are 


able to contribute to the diocesan or gener- 
al funds. 
Church was still the Church of a class. 


cratic institution. 


In those old times the Episcopal 
Tt, 
was regarded in the community as an aristo- — 
One of the points com- | 


monly alleged in its favor was the fact that 


it was composed of the ‘‘nicest” people. Mis- 
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sions, in the proper sense of the word, were 
hardly thought of. If there was a “‘group of 
Church people in a town, they drew to- 
‘gether, grew larger, built a church for 
themselves, called a minister for themselves, 
and paid for allthemselves.” The bishop of 
the diocese would do what he could to help 
such a congregation in the selection of a 
“minister,” if they thought they needed his 
help, and would visit the parish subsequent- 
ly, and administer Confirmation. The idea 
of sending a missionary to people who had 
not asked for the Church, who knew little 
about it, and probably cared less, hardly en- 
tered the minds of the people of that genera- 
tion. 


The whole matter, we take it, hinges upon 
the question whether this Church has any 
such vocation as that. For many years past 
the conviction has been strong that it has 
such a vocation. At quite an early time in- 
dividuals were convinced of it. It was such 
4 conviction, for example, which sent Breck 
and his associates to the Northwest. The 
time came when the idea seized the minds 
of those who had chief control of the desti- 
nies of the Church, that it was herduty even 
to multiply bishops in regions where nobody 
thought of asking forthem. This carried 
the whole principle with it. It greatly ac- 
celerated the development of this kind of 
work in the older dioceses as well as,in the 
missionary jurisdictions. Bishops nolonger 
waited for the ‘‘group of Church people” in 
a town to organize themselves; but they en- 
deavored to plant the Church in every pos- 
sible place. 


This may be a mistaken notion of the mis- 
sion of the Church. We suppose there are 
those whothink itis. But there can be no 
mistake in assuming that, if it is pursued, it 
must entail much hardship upon many of the 
clergy who undertake such work; that it will 
result in large and continuous drafts upon 
the general funds of the Church; and that it 
will reduce the average of salaries. If this 
Church is to be a missionary Church in any 
real sense, all this must be deliberately 
faced. Another thing, we imagine, is also 
true; namely, that this changed policy is due 
chiefly to the influence of that ‘Oxford 
Movement” of which Dr. McConnell speaks, 
For the conviction that the Church was 
bound to propavate herself, even in commun- 
ities where she has not been known, is close- 
ly connected with the view of the nature of 
the Church :which that movement most 
strongly insisted upon. Here is the point at 
which the “‘priestly” idea really comes in on 
_ a large scale, and has undoubtedly wrought 

momentous changes. 


oh yey 
ather Austin and His 
Teachings--XIII. 


BY THE RT. REV. DR. MCLAREN, 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


‘ (Copyright, 1899.) 
(\NE of Father Austin’s leading parishion- 
, ers had ason of thirty years, who had 
been sent to a university where everything 
but the Christian religion, or perhaps I 
- ought to say, every religion but the Chris- 
tian, was taught. 
_ Two things ensued: First, the young man 
lost his faith, forgot his vows of Baptism 
and Confirmation, and ‘‘whooped up” the 
- opinions of one of the professors who was al- 
- together on the side of philosophical materi- 
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ing bis course, was an expert in polo, de- 
voutly given to billiards and cards, wonder- 
ful for century rides, lavish in betting on 
the games and races, and a representative 
member of three different clubs. In due 
course, with the aid of a coach, he got his 
degree, and returned to his home with the 
intention to become a gentleman-farmer on 
a large tract of land near the city, a gift 
from his parents. There was not much farm- 
ing done, but he wasa very busy young man, 
nevertheless; for nothing that could afford 
him amusement was neglected—parties, din- 
ners, theaters, races, games, drives, cycling, 
and methods of ‘‘fun”’ of more dubious kind. 
Self-indulgence described the character and 
life of the man. 

Father Austin often saw mortification and 
disappointment on the faces of the parents, 
and they might have seen the same on his; 
but while they were reticent about the iron 
that entered into their souls, he determined 
to break the silence, and in some way to get 
at the boy, if by winning his confidence he 
might haply draw him back to God, and to 
this end he asked him one day when there 
was a convenient chance, why he had given 
up his old place in the church. 

The reply was entirely frank and unre- 
served. Hedid not think the Church was 
necessary to him, or consistent with his 
views of life. He had a belief, and he was 
living it out. The latest revelations of 
science had proved that man is the product 
of lower things, and has reached his present 
state as other animals have reached theirs. 
His life, like theirs, is an awaking out of 
other material phenomena, and his death is 
a falling asleep into still other phenomena. 
We have no memory of the matter of which 
we were composed, and never shall haveany 
knowledge of the matter which is our fate at 
death. Thisistrue as well of what is known 
as the mind as of the body. Mind is only a 
complicated material machine, and it dies 
with the death of the brain. This is the 
only life he had to live; and therefore he 
was the devotee of the present. The only 
time for him is now, and he intended to 
make it a good time. 


Father Austin said he reminded him of 
St. Paul’s words in the lesson of the Burial 
Office: ‘If the dead rise not, let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

‘Precisely, that is the creed I profess 
and practice!” 

“Of course, my dear boy, you are not the 
only one in this community who holds that 
creed, and there are many more who, while 
they profess the Christian creed, practice 
yours. The fact must be acknowledged that 
some modern scientific writers, without dem- 
onstrating their views, have made the im- 
pression upon many that they are cunningly 
arranged matter, and nothing more, and 
that they are doomed to extinction as con- 
scious entities, although the actual matter 
of which they are composed is assumed to be 
indestructible. While very few know the 


cause of their tendencies, thousands are | 


under the influence of this materialistic view 
of man, his originand destiny, and are actu- 
ally living in the world to-day asif the grave 
were the goal, and the idea of immortality 
demonstrated to be the baseless fabric of a 
dream. I heard of a millionaire who built 
himself a palace, saying he was going to 
have a fine palace to live in while he was in 
this world, for this was the only world he 
knew anything about. There are thousands, 
I say, who have come consciously or uncon- 
sciously under the influence of inferences 
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from the teachings of materialistic scien- 
tists, and asa logical consequence, aS you 
candidly acknowledge in your own case, they 
have given themselves up to self-indulgence. 
Their only aim seems to be to have a good 
time, so far as they can get it. How many 
of our young men and women recognize no 
higher end, and little wonder is it, when 
‘papa’? and ‘‘mamma” live the same life! I 
know what the end of all this will be, for the 
conditions have their frequent parallel in 
history. Well, my dear boy, from my point 
of view, it is all painfully sad, and I think I 
could break my heart over it, were it not 
that I know whose Spirit is striving with 
man’s, and that His mightis the ultimate 
force inthe world. But, now, good by!” 

“Stay! You are not purposing to leave 
me, are you, Father Austin? Why, I ex- 
pected you would try to reason me out of my 
new opinions!” 

‘‘A man who adopts a creed and lives up 
to it, will soon enough find out by his life 
whether his creed is true or not, and if he 
finds that he has been mistaken, he will re- 
nounce it, and get another, as he isan honest 
man.” 

‘But suppose that he goes so far and so 
long in the practice of it that he is not able 
to make a change?” 

“True, true! I thank you for saying that, 
because it shows me that our talk ought not 
to end here. There is something to be said 
to a man who confesses the future possibility 
of a change of views when there shall be no 
possibility of a change of practice, and 
therefore my word to you is not to rest your 
eternal future on the creed that makes you 
the most animal of animals, for, if you and 
the beasts are only material organisms, they 
live to keep up life, and you live to apbrevi- 
ate it by excess.” 

‘Tt doesn’t strike me that way; but I want 
to hear what you have to say, and I’ll be hon- 
est with you, Father, if it shakes me.” 

‘Well, let us define terms.’ The mate- 
rialist says there is but one substance, and 
that substance is matter. Matter and the 
motions of matter are everything. Thought 
is the material product of the mechanical 
operation of the brain, andif thought, then 
emotion, imagination, memory, religion, 
every thing. Death is the death of the whole 
man. Therefore immortality is a dream. 
Chemistry will take care of the corpse. 
Over against this depressing statement, we 
believe that matter and mind, while part- 
ners, are distinct existences. Matter has 
properties which mind has not, and mind 
rises to planes which matter cannot reach. 

‘“‘Of these two hypotheses, if they are no 
more, the hypothesis of two substances is 
most acceptable to mankind, and involves 
fewer difficulties than the theory of materi- 
alism.” 

“But does not modern science bring proofs 
that finally settle the question that matter is 
everything?” 

‘“Credulous indeed are they who believe 
that materialism has been proved by modern 
science. What science has done, and this is 
all that it has done, has been to bring out 
more clearly than before the fact (which we 
unbesitatingly accept) of a very intimate 
relation between our thinking and our 
brain. We deny that ‘the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile,’ but we 
are profoundly convinced thatin our present 
condition the mind works in partnership 
with the brain. We accept without dissent 
the inductions of science, but we do not com- 
mit ourseives to the conclusions of some sci- 
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entists. We are not ready to reduce all 
psychology to physiology, any more than we 
would reduce all physiology to psychology, 
as the followers of Mrs. Eddy do. Knowl- 
edge is still hedged in by limitations, and 
science cannot go beyond a certain point. 
Thus, it has never been able to dissect alive 
brain. Its only anatomy is the brain from 
which the spirit has forever flown. It has 
nothing but matter to investigate. The in- 
timate relations which yesterday existed be- 
tween matter and not-matter have ceased. 
It isan absolute impossibility now to demon- 
strate by those relations that mind is mat- 
ter. 

“There is undoubtedly a similar limit of 
demonstration in the proof that mind is dis- 
tinct from matter. Knowledge isas yet par- 
tial. But Emerson says all serious souls are 
better believers in immortality than they 
can give grounds for. ‘The real evidence is 
too subtle, or is higher than we can write 
down in propositions, and therefore Words- 
worth’s ode is the best modern essay on the 
subject.’ Man shall not live by science 
alone, and he is conscious of inner capaci- 
ties which are not the less real because they 
cannot be pinned down by scalpels or dis- 
closed by X rays. We do not expect that the 
immaterial will ever be demonstrated by 
the material. Nor has it been demonstrated 
by syllogisms. Its validity rests on con- 
sciousness, and this is the supreme reason 
why all the unscientific people follow the 
iead of those scientific experts who believe 
that mind is not material. Their instincts 
direct them. There is in them an intuitive 
conviction, a consciousness that their nature 
is dual, and that the mind is distinct! and 
separable from the body.” 

“But the consciousness itself may be ma- 
terial!” 

“Then is it not a strange and inexplicable 
phenomenon that the brain should secrete 
the thought that thought is not originated by 
the brain? and is it not even more incredi- 
ble that it should be the ordinary habitof the 
gray matter of the brain to palm off that il- 
lusion upon the whole world? Matter makes 
many troubles for us, but it tells no lies.” 

“Can you say the same of consciousness? 
Is it truthful when it represents itself to be 
immaterial?” 

‘In reply to that, I would say that our 
knowledge of self by consciousness is more 
immediate than our knowledge of matter by 
the senses. We become conscious of matter 
only through the medium of the senses; it is 
secondary knowledge; itis knowledge by rep- 
resentation, while we are conscious of 
our own existence intuitively and without 
meditation. We have therefore more rea- 
son to trust original testimony than testi- 
mony at second-hand. There isalso, there- 
fore, more reason for doubting the evidence 
of the senses, by which only can we know 
matter, than the evidence of consciousness 
by which we know mind. Why should we 
doubt either? Why not accept both lines of 


evidence, and act accordingly, as all the 


world does? Every man acts as if matter 
were matter; and every man instinctively 
recognizes the duality of his nature, and this 
forms the guiding principle of his whole life. 
His actions, his langvage, his laws, his edu- 
cation, his poetry and art, hissocial relation, 
his religion, all are based upon the validity 
of his conscious mentality.” 

“But cannot all this be accounted for by 
education?” 

“The difficulty with the objection you 
offer, my dear boy, is that duality asserts it- 
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self in the younger years of childhood, and 
has been discovered to have existed in the 
most primitive stages of human history. The 
earliest forms of natural religion were sat- 
urated with beliefin the presence and power 
of invisible spirits. From what other source 
could this belief have been derived than 
man’s instinctive conviction that he was 
himself a spirit, a soul within a body, which 
would survive after the death of the body? 

‘But here is another consideration. You 
are not so long away from your books as to 
have forgotten that modern thinkers,in their 
efforts to explain the significance of the uni- 
verse, have come to believe that its ultimate 
reality is to be found beyond the line of sen- 
suous perception, that there are forces not 
immediately knowable, which are the true 
centres of energy, and that all these un- 
known factors resolve themselves, by centrip- 
etal activity, into one infinite and eternal 
energy; that this fontal source, which is 
transcendental to the universe, does not re- 
fuse to remain within it as its ultimate po- 
tency and directing providence, and that 
nature thus becomes a veil which half re- 
veals and half conceals the Infinite One. 
This inspiring conception of the relation be- 
tween the seen and the unseen, holds strong 
sway, and must influence the world for good, 
if too eager minds do not distort it into pan- 
theistic shape. It is largely the scientific, 
rather than the theological, thinker to 
whom this revival of the old Hebrew con- 
ception is due. Now, ifit is the lesson of the 
material universe that behind its phenome- 
na rises in majestic splendor the vast up- 
holding Spirit Divine, why should not we as 
gladly embrace the suggested relation of the 
spirit of man to his body as a relation which 
glorifies the latter without violating the in- 
communicable unity of the former? And 
why should not the heart leap within us as 
we contemplate an analogy which makes us 
in some sense a reflection of God? 

“Tf there be any virtue in these thoughts, 
letit reach your reason, butabove all, let me 
appeal to your heart. Why should one who 
is so dear to others put an impassable gulf 
between him and them?—a gulf of intellec- 
tual variance, but worse than that, of moral 
incongeniality? For itis a fact which you 
have acknowledged that your life has 
changed with your change of belief, and cer- 
tainly the kind of life which your theory 
has produced is not what you have known so 
long in your parental home. The condition 
of men is alway governed by their views of 
tke world. You know what views made that 
home. You know that your views have 
withdrawn you from the sacred atmosphere 
of its oratory; already you have lost taste for 
its viands of heaven, its cup of salvation, 
you! you, of whom Iheard your proud father 
say in Hamlet’s words: 

‘Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven- kissing hill; 

A combination, and aform, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assuranceof a man.’ 
You, to surrender to a creed that animalizes, 
and a code of ethics that demoralizes, and a 
career that can end only in disgrace and 
despair. How can you, oh, how can youdo 
it?” 

There was a far-away lookin the young 
man’s eyes, for he was thinking of the for- 
mer days, before he went away to college, 
and was saying to himself that those were 
his happiest days. With.aquiet ‘‘good even- 
ing, and Ged. bless you!’’ the priest with- 
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drew, and went away to minister tosome of 
his dear sick folk. i 

One year after.—The change did notcome _ 
at once; there was a gradual surrender of: 
self-indulgences, there was infinitely ‘more oa 
farming done, and the old home brightened 
up wonderfully. To-day (Easter) just one 
year after their conversation, the priest gave 
him the Bread of Life. On the right knelt 
his father, on the left, his mother. 


Hes 
The Angel of the Garden 


BY 8. ALICE RANLETT 


What chosen seraph of the radiant host 
Knelt, wondering, reverent, at the Saviour’ side, 
In dark Gethsemane? 
How did he comfort the World’s Comforter, 
Himself in, pain and anguish all untried? 
What consolation-message to the Son 
Did he from home-land and from Father bring? 
In that strange agony, ‘ 
How did he strive to bind Christ's breaking heart? 
What was the marvel of his minist’ring? 


However else the spirit bright is called, 

Among his brothers in heaven's courts above, 
That secret and soul name 

Which made him dare bend o’er God suffering, 

Was that above all others--it was love; 

Love was the message which the Father’s Word 

Spake through the angel, and love winged his flight, 
What time alone he came : 

To suffering, triumphing, Incarnate Love, 

In the dim garden, at the still midnight. 
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CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 

* “Parish Priest,” in your issue of March 18th, 

says: ‘One or two things in the paper” (which T 

contributed to your issue of Feb. 25th) “‘struck 

me as being rather strange,’’ and one of these is 

the statement that ‘‘the Evangelicals of our 

country treat this rite (i.¢., the Lord’s Sup- 

per) as a memorial and not as a means to con- 

vey grace,’ and he cites the Methodist article 

on the subject to disprove what I said, The 

Methodists have never outgrown their Wesley- 

ism, and for this let us be thankful. But I do 
not find the sacramental system with the Bap- 
tists, the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 

or the Disciples, all large religious bodies in this 

country. The last-named come nearer to the 
Church’s position than any of the others, but 
they almost negative the teaching by a prac- 

tical denial of the Real Presence—they dis- 

credit the office and work of the Holy Ghost to 

a very large extent. My sympathies are, with 

the good people in all these denominations, and 

I welcome any tendency that looks to “godly 

union and concord.” But I must insist, sur-— 
rounded asl am by three-score-and-ten to one, 
that these good people reject and repudiate in 
toto the idea of grace conferred through the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. As to whether ~ 
or not they get the blessing—that is another 
question, as Rudyard Kipling would say. “Par- — 
ish Priest’? argues that ‘‘regenerating grace’”’ 
can flow through irregular channels. Now, it 
seems to me that we might go as far as Freder- 
ick W. Robertson, and affirm “that thereisa 
Church on earth larger than the limits of the ~ ‘ 
Church visible; larger than Jew, or Chris- 

tian, or the Apostle Peter, dreamed; larger 
than our narrow hearts dare to hope even ‘ 
now.” But itis very certain that the Master — 
called certain men out of the world, instructed 
them in the ways of the kingdom, and commis- Ml 
sioned them to do certain things, promising to 4 
be with them to the end of the world. And 
this Church affirms that persons are admitted, a 
to the threefold ministry by “lawful authority’ 

—certainly we cannot assent to the perform- — 
ance of priestly functions by those who have — 
not the lawful authority. It is not a question - 
of what God does or will do—for who can limit — 
the goodness and the mercy of the Lord—it is — 
a question of fact. Is the Christian Church a 
divine institution, or is it a human organiza- 
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tion? Has it perpetual life, or is it subject to 
lapses? Would ‘Parish Priest) permit me, 
layman as I am, to take his place at the altar? 
If not, he is illogical, for I am a communicant of 
the Church, and if my non-communicating 
Methodist brother performs priestly functions, 
why may not I? Any of the race of Adam are 
privileged to call on God’s Holy Name, and I 
am sure He will hear and bless. But if the 
Master “hath instituted and ordained holy mys- 
teries as pledges of His love,” and hath com- 


. mitted these toa holy priesthood, it is not law- 
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ful and right for us to hold the same in con- 
tempt. Layman asI am, I yet put greater store 
on these words than apparently does ‘Parish 
Priest”: ‘‘Receive the Holy Ghost for the Office 
and Work of a Priest in the Church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the Imposition of 
our Hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained. And be thou a faithful Dis- 
penser of the Word of God, and of His Holy 
Sacraments; in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
TEXAS. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing, I have had 
a talk with a Presbyterian brother, and he tells 
me their standards hold the Lord’s Supper to 
be an extraordinary means of grace to the 
worthy recipient. That, too, is encouraging, 
and if ‘Parish Priest’ can point out others, I 
shall rejoice in the information. But if we be- 
lieve in ‘One Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church,” are we not necessarily driven to the 
Succession for the proper administration of the 
Lord’s Supper? On any other basis, it seems to 
me, we are an impertinence in those communi- 
ties where the Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists have full sway. 


THE BIBLICAL EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Splendid as are the discoveries in Egypt re- 
lating to every department of human learning 
and progress, none surpass in value those which 
relate to Old Testament history, and to the 
teachings of Christ and his disciples and follow- 
ers, in the earliest days of Christianity. Here 
the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund appeals 
with unique interest to Christian people every- 
where. The papyri with the earliest texts of 
the Gospels far exceed in interest to such the 
texts of the newly-found lines of Homer, and 
stanzas of Sappho, or the ancient text of Thu- 
ceydides. The Egypt Exploration Fund must ap- 
peal earnestly for many more subscriptions— 
even but five dollars securing an ample return 
in the fine illustrated quarto volume of the year 
and, the annua! ‘‘Archzological Report’’ broch- 
ure. Fifty bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
eminent ministers of all denominations, one 
hundred and ten university or college presidents, 
have subscribed. All services by the honorary 
Officials are a gratuity. I simply ask now that 
all interested, address, for our illustrated cir- 
culars, the Rev. William Copley Winslow, or 
Mrs. Buckman, secretary, at the national office, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. Other information 
gladly given. A request for circulars will be 
answered, Wo C. WINsLow, 

V ve President and Hon. Secretary. 
Boston, Muich 8, 1899, 
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SELF-SACRIFICE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
Hyerybody ought to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly: digest the sermon on self sacrifice, 
preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 


Westminster Abbey,.and recently published in 


Tue Livine Cuurcnu. 

The sermon applies quite as well to the tobacco 
habit as to the drink habit, and itis high time 
for self-sacrifice in regard to the former habit; 
for tobacco, in one form or another, is doing so 


- great harm among our boys and young men, 


that it is deemed necessary to teach boys, in our 
schools, the destructive effects of it on the 
human system. 

For this purpose there is now in use in our 
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schools a book on physiology, in which the effects 
of alcohol, opium, and tobacco are set forth. 

In said book is a quotation from Dr. Willard 
Parker who wrote: ‘It is now many years 
since my attention was called to the insidious, 
but positively destructive, effects of tobacco on 
the human system. I have seen a great deal of 
its influence upon those who useand work in it. . 

. The duty of abstaining from the slow killing 
of one’s self by this poison isas clear as the duty 
of not cutting one’s throat. Tokacco is doing 
more harm in the world than rum. It is de- 
stroying our race.”’ 

These observations of Dr. Parker have been 
confirmed by recent events. For when war was 
declared with Spain, it was discovered that a 
large percentage of the young men offering 
themselves for the army, were unfit for military 
duty on account of the ‘tobacco heart!’ and 
wherever one goes, he sees boys with their 
cigarettes, cultivating the worse than useless 
smoking habit. Nor can it be denied that the 
influence of the smoker is on the side of this de- 
structive habit. But in this age of self-indul- 
gence, self-denial seems to have become 4 “‘lost 
art,’’? and few can be found willing to make the 
self-sacrifice in regard to smoking or the use of 
tobacco, even for Christ’s sake, or for the sake 
of the salvation of our boys and young men. 

Perhaps some who read this letter may say 
the writer is an old crank. But many said 
worse things than that of our Saviour: ‘For 
many said, He hath a devil, and is mad, why 
hear ye Him?” J. I. CORBYN. 

Anamosa, Iowa, Lent, 1899. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Octavius Applegate, Jr., rector of St. 
James’ church, Keene, N. H., has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. John’s, Kingston, N. Y. 

The Rey. John F. Ballantyne has resigned St. 
Peter’s church, Sprivgfield, Mass. 

The Rev. H. A. Chouinard; rector at Montevideo, 
Minn., has resigned, and accepted the rectorship of 
Holy Communion, St. Peter, Minn. He will enter upon 
his new cure on Easter Day. 

The Rev. Frank Pinckney Clark, priest-in-charge 
of St. John’s church, New London, Pa., has resigned 
on account of ill nealth. 


The Rev. Chas. A. Denfield has resigned the rector- 
ship of the church of the Saviour, Providence, R. I., to 
accept that of the church of the Transfiguration, 
Edgewood, in the same diocese. 


The present address of the Rev. J. Belton Haslam. 
curate of St, Edmund's, Milwaukee, is 155 Oneida st. 


The Rev. P. H.:Linley, of the senior class, Seabury, 
has been assigned to St. Luke’s, Hastings, Minn. 
Opon his ordination to the priesthood in June, he will 
be inducted into the re :torship. 

The Rev. Wyllys Rede, D.D., bas resigned his po- 
sition as canon of the cathedral and rector of the 
church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, Ga., and accepted 
the office of Archdeacon of Savannah. He will con- 
tinue to reside in Atlanta until after the diocesan 
convention in May, but will devote his whole time to 
the work of the archdeaconry. 

The Rev. E. M. Rodman, of Plainfield, N. J., has 
gone for a three months’ trip to Palestine and the 
Orient. 

The Rev. Henry M. Stone has resigned the rector- 
ship of Berkeley Memorial church, Middletown, R. I., 
to accept that of Trinity church, Newport in the 
same diocese. 

The Rev. George R. Savage, rector of the church of 
the Beloved Disciple, Philadelphia, has removed to 
1632 Oxford st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Stanley F. W. Symonds has resigned the 
rectorship of the church of the Advent, Kennett 
Square, Pa., to accept a call to St. Michael’s m ssion 
church, Wilmington, Del., of which he will take 
charge April 9b. 

The address of the Rev. H. P. Vicborn is changed 
from Albion, Mich., to Dowagiac, Mich. 


Official 

Bishop Potter has deposed the Rev. Robert T. 
Nichol from the priesthood, and the Rev. B. Beverley 
Arden from the diaconate, for causes not affecting 
moral character. The deposition took place at the 
church of the Beloved Disciple, New York City, and 
was witnessed by the Rev. Messrs. Henry M. Barbour 
and the Rev. John Acworth. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE, LONG ISLAND 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee, held Feb. 

26th, Messrs. Henry Rutgers Remsen and Henry 

Walter Bunn, Ph. D., were recommended to the 

Bishop as candidates for Holy Orders, Mr. Robert 

Philip Kreitler, for Deacons’ Orders, and the Rev. Ar- 
thur Wynn Shaw, for Priests’ Orders. 


Ordinations 


On the5th Sunday in Lent ‘Passion Sunday) at St. 
Simeon’s memorial church, Philadelphia, a special 
ordination was held, when the Rev. W. J. Robertson 
and the Rey. T. A. Hilton were advanced to the priest- 
hood by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Whitaker. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. H. Falkner. The Rev. Mr, 
Robertson was presented by Dean Bartlett, of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, and the Rev. Mr. Hil- 
ton, by the Rev. Edgar Cope. The latter is now assist- 
ant at St. Paul’s church, Camden, N. J. The Rev. 
Mr. Robertson is assistant at St. Simeon’s. 


Died 
KIMBALL.—Gone home, from his residence at Cleve- 
land,Ohio, Thursday, March 9th, HiramKimball. sen- 
ior warden of Emmanuel church, in the 54th year of 
his age. 
“He loved his God and he served his generation. 
He has now passed into the peace of God.” 


MbRRISS.—Departed this life, in Washington, D.C., 
March 4, 1899, George F. C. Merriss, in his 27th year, 
son of Fred H. Merriss. Interment at Pawtucket, 
R. L., Saturday, March 11th, from St. Paul's church. 

Popr,—On Thursday, March 16th, at her residence 
in Springfield, Il., Mrs. Eliza A. Pope, daughter of 
the late Major Thompson Douglass, U.S. A., an‘ re- 
lict of the late William Pope, cf Springfield. in the 
79h year of her age. A life-long member of the 
Church, and a faithful communicant of St. Paul’s pro- 
cathedral. 

“Our feet shall stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 


TUTTLH.—Entered into rest, on Wednesday March 
22nd, at her home in Hartford, Conn., Louisa Ramsey, 
wife of Samuel I. Tuttle, in the 79th year of her age. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DuMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 1N THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missioas among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stip nds of 
1,700 missionary workers, besid s the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically tor the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


THE CHURCH PERIODICAL CLUB greatly desires 
Easter cards and book; and leaflets on the Lenten 
season. Any one having such or wishing to provide 
them, should write. or send to Room 15, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth ave., N. Y. 


Church and Parish 


For RENT.—Furnished cottage on the Manasquan 
river, Point Pleasant, N. J.; beautiful location For 
the season, six months, $350. To aclergyman, $300. 

Address W. E. MCLAREN, Highland Park, 111. 

EXPERIENCED organist and choirmaster desires en- 
gagement. Good record. Address ANGLICAN, care 
THE LIVING CHURCH. 

MR JOHN DAvip LLOYD, fellow of the Guild of 
Church Musicians, (E :gland), for the past nine years 
orzanist and choirmaster of St. Paul's pro-cathedral, 
Springfield, I'l., seeks larger sphere. Eminently suc- 
cessful. Refer to the Rt. Rey. Bishop Seymour, or to 
the Ven. Archdeacon Taylor, D.D., Springfield, Ill. 
Address Spring field, Ill. 

THE Rev. T. C. Tupper, chaplain of the 10th Ohio 
Vol. Iof., whose regiment will soon be mustered out 
of service, is desirous of engaging in parochial or 
missionary work as early as practicable, and with this 
purpose in view, invites correspondence, His address, 
afcer March 25th, will be 225 Loyd St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Fditor’s Table 


Kalendar, April, 1899 ~ 


1. HASTER Even (White at Evensong). Violet. 
2. EASTER DAY. White. 
3. Monday in Easter. White. 
4. Tuesday in Easter. White. 
9. 1st Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 
16. 2d Sunday after Easter. White. 
23. 3d Sunday after Easter. White. 
25. ST. MARK, Evangelist. Red. 
30. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 


Our Easter Offering 


BY ADA STEWART SHELTON 


’Tis Easter morning. Holy is the hour 

Within the church, where festal wreath and flower 
Have made His dwelling place most fair and sweet, 
With joy again, the risen Lord to greet. 

Through chancel window radiant sunbeams steal, 
The throng of worshipers in silence kneel, 

Until trom priest, the glad command is heard— 
“Lift up your hearts!’’ How every heart is stirred! 
The answer vibrates on each deepest chord. 

“We lift them up,’’ we cry, ‘‘unto tne Lord.” 

What are these hearts so freely offered there? 

Haye they been beautified by love, by prayer? 

By work for Him? Been strengthened by. His grace? 
Been often found within His dwelling place’ 

Or is it ’neath the glow of Easter skies 

We offer them, a careless sacrifice? 

Oh, Lord Divine! grant that our hearts may be 

An offering worthy to lift up to Thee. 
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HE Eastern peoples are generally 

sharply distinguished from Euro- 

peans by the ‘‘quiescence.” The 

Chinaman, for example, can write all 
day, work all day, stand in one position all 
day, weave, beat gold, carry ivory, do 
infinitely tedious jobs for ever and ever, and 
discover no more weariness and irritation 
than if he were a machine. This quality 
appears in early life. There are no rest- 
less, naughty boys in China. They are 
all appallingly good, and will plod away in 
school without recesses or recreation ot any 
kind. The Chinaman can do without exer- 
cise. Sport or play seems to him so much 
waste labor. He can sleep anywhere, and in 
any position—amid rattling machinery, deaf- 
ening uvroar, squalling children, and quar- 
relling adults. 


See 


je Hall Caine’s noted romance of the Isle 
of Man, ‘‘The Deemster,” occur two re- 
markable literary bulls which have, as far 
as is known, not hitherto been noticed. 
The first occurs in the seventeenth chapter, 
where Dan, the hero of the story, comes to 
the parish church, and the novelist proceeds 
as follows: 

He remembered that this was Christmas Eve. 
The choir was practicing the Psalms for the 
morrow’s service. 

‘‘Before I was troubled I went wrong; but now 
have I kept Thy Word.”’ 


Dan went up to the church porch, and stood 
there and listened. 


“It is good for me that I have been in trouble, 
that I may learn Thy statutes.”’ 

The service alluded to is that of the 
Church of England, or the Protestant Epis- 
copal of this country, and the abstract 
quoted is from the Psalms for the morning, 
which is part of the cxix; that is to say, for 
the 25th day of the month. But as it is 
Christmas Day, it happens that there are 
proper Psalms appointed for that day, and no 
portion of the cxix Psalm is designated. 

Again, in the 26th chapter, the Bishop is 
said to r- ad for the first lesson on this Christ- 
mas morning, the story of Eli and Samuel, 
as found in the First Book of Samuel, chapter 


iv. The proper lesson, as given in the calen- 
dar, is Isaiah ix, and the only date when the 
Eli story referred to could be legally read, is 
April 17. 

It may be that Hall Caine purposely erred, 
to meet the exigencies of his story, but then 
again, as he is not an Episcopalian, he could 
readily have made the blunders referred to. 
—Syracuse Journal. 

eS ee 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 

“My daughter is too delicate to go to early 
Communion”’ said a mother recently to the 
writer, ‘‘the doctor has forbidden it.” But 
the same fragile creature thinks nothing of 


going to a ball and dancing till daylight, six 
and seven times in a month. 


Miss E. M. Charles, said to be England’s 
first woman architect, is about to be admitted 
as an associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The profession is held 
to be peculiarly adapted to women. 

Ruskin Hall, Oxford, is the latest addition 
to the colleges of that university. The 
scheme has been devised by two young 
Americans, Messrs. W.Vrooman and C, A. 
Baird, members of the university, and its 
aim is to supply a practical education to la- 
bor leaders at the minimum of expense. 
The entire cost to the students of the pro- 
posed college,for board, lodging, and tuition, 
will be $5 a week. To those who are willing 
to do service in the college as cooks, scouts, 
etc., the privileges of the institution will be 
extended at a very reduced rate—in some 
cases free. The success of this experiment 
will be watched with very great interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic—not least in the 
United States, where, it must be remem- 
bered, Cornell university was started in ac- 
cordance with a similar idea. 


A church in the suburbs of London had 
had a new.reredos put up. It wasa beauti- 
ful piece of wood carving, the work of some 
Ober-Ammergau carvers. The old verger 
was very proud of it, and liked to explain it. 
One day he said, pointing to the carved 
halo around the head of a saint, ‘‘I suppose 
they do wear them things in hot countries.” 


We may not agree with all that Dr. Theo- 
dore Cuyler said to the reporter of the New 
York Tribune, who asked him if he thought 
the world was growing better, but there is 
food for thought in it, and therefore it is 
worth quoting: ‘‘In this country there is an 
advance in some respects, and in some direc- 
tions we have retrogaded. There is more 
unity among the Churches, better sanitary 
conditions in our cities, and popular educa- 
tion has advanced. There is a lowering of 
tone in reference to the Sabbath [Sunday], 
and J am afraid that in our commercial life 
there isa larger infusion of the gambling 
element, making it more exciting and try- 
ing to the consciences ofjmen. There is 
an increase in social extravagance, an ap- 
ing of things in Europe. It makes the coun- 
try less severely Republican. Our old Ameri- 
can stock is diminishing every year, and we 
must stand more and more for our old ideas 
against the influx of foreign ideas.” 


“Voluntary? What’s that?” says Sam. 
‘Why,’ said Milly, ‘it’s a hymn that the 


choir, or somebody in it, sings of their own 
accord, without the preacher givin’ it out; 
just like your tomatoes come up inthe spring, | 
voluntary, without your plantin’ the seed. | 

That’s the way they doin the city churches.” 


It seems strange, says The Interior, thata 
nation which enforces the laws of the Bible 
in its courts and its penitentiaries, and even 
executes its peralties upon its scaffolds, 
should refuse to teach that Bible code in its 
schools. The anomaly will seem more and 
more startling as the question is the more 
discussed. Eventually the common precepts 
of our common Christianity will be taught 
in our schools, or be no longer required by 
the State. The question is coming to a head 
in our next Congress, when it will be found 
by the Mormon issue, whether we hold the 
Christian view of marriage as a principle or 
as a fad. The fact is, that Christianity 
is rooted deeper in the mind and heart of 
the nation than demagogues and trimmers 
know. 


Music is the latest developed of the arts; 
therefor2, says The Literary Digest, ‘‘it is 
not surprising if we are still at the day of 
small things in American music.” Mr. John 
S. Van Cleve, writing in Musiz, speaks thus. 
on the subject: 

American musical life is in much the same het- 
erogeneous, even chaotic, state as American so- 
ciety. Here is a country fashionable on one 
side of the street and plebeian on the other; 
proud of its progressiveness, yet patiently toler- 
ant of abuses of public franchises such as would 
disgrace the most despotic nation of the Old 
Word; dividing itself sharply more and more 
into two classes of human beings, those who 
have more money than is good for them, and 
those who have less money than is good for 
them; a nation which is no longer a country, 
but an empire, which contains every climate of 
the globe, every nation of the human race, and 
keeps its citizens in every possible degree of 
varied circumstance. Is it strange that such a 
people should pay thirty thousand dollars per 
year in royalties to such a march-maker as Sousa, 
and such a waltz maker as the author of ‘‘After 
the Ball,’ should feed its religious life upon 
such a mild mixture of milk, warm water, sugar 
and bread crumbs, as the Gospel hymns and the 
like outputs, yet patronize the great artists of 
the operatic world with such lavishness that 
they may well bless us and laugh at us alter- 
nately? Demand of the orchestral director all 
the: latest works of the Germans, French, and 
Russians, and pour themselves in tumultuous 
waves to hear the most abstruse creations of 
Bach, Brahms, and Berlioz, as they do at the 
Cincinnati May Festivals? Surely, a strange 
land this dear America, with her muddy stream 
of street musicand her crystal fountains of most 
sacred art, with her worshipof Handel,and her 
toleration of banal Sunday school ditties. 


The Philadelphia Times draws attention to- 
a condition of things which demands serious 
thought. It is certainly not a promise of 
good to the country: ‘‘Continental Sunday 
gaiety seems to have struck new York with 
a force which almost causes milder-man- 
nered places to staad aghast. Nearly every- 
body now has Sunday afternoons at home, 
and the avenue is crowded with turnouts 
almost as much as on a week day in mid- 
season. Musicales are given in the smartest 
of style, and the restaurants are crowded 
with dinner parties in evening dress—quitea 
departure from the staid old notions of just 
dropping in, in frock coats and wraps for a a, 
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_ few minutes’ chat after church. But such 
a condition is immensely popular, and, like 
as not, the fever will spread.” 

The permanency of a true work of art bas 
for us an inspiration, expressed thus by The 
Outlook: 


‘An artist pours his life into his book, his 
statue, his building, his painting, with the 
conviction that he has laid up for himself 
that fame which is the human synonym for 
immortality, and men guard and cherish the 
perfect work because, being perfect, they 
are persuaded that it must endure, So the 
marbles remain though the Greeks are gone; 
the Madonna survives though Raphael has 
departed; the Fifth Symphony speaks 
though Beethoven is silent; Westminster 
abides though its builders have perished. In 
its art the race sees the visible emblems of 
its immortality.” 


The effect of stimulants on the endurance 
of fighting men has been tested in various 
ways of late. The Sirdar in his Soudanese 
campaign, sent out three regiments, one to 
whom whiskey had been given, one to whom 
‘beer had been allowed, and one to whom 
nothing but tea kad been permitted. The 
men to whom the whiskey and the beer had 
been given evinced renewed vitality at cer- 
tain stages of their journey, but al showed 
reaction and a certain collapse before the 
march was finished. The men who had 
taken nothing but tea showed the most en- 
durance, and the re iment was the only 
one to reach its destination in good condi- 
tion. No stimulants were therefore allowed 
afterward in the campaign. During our 
late war with Spain, says Harper's Bazar, 
two of our men-of-war were sent out with- 
out a drop of any kind of stimulant on board, 
and as all of us now know, the fighting quali- 
ties of naval men have proved themselves be- 
yond the suspicion of reproach. A substitute 
for alcoholic stimulants was given in the 
oatmeal water, a tank of it being always on 
tap, as it were. Both nourishment and stim- 
ulus are given by this harmless and inno- 
cent beveraze, which has been used for 
some time by the denizens of large cities. 


a 
} The Resurrection 


E like to look on the mountains because 
heights are in us, and on the ocean be- 
cause far shores and horizons still farther 
areinus, We like life, because life eternal 
isin us. What we want is thatamity which 
will knit into a whole, height and distance 
and eternity, with brief time and hindering 
space, and the scars and seams and shadows 
we carry. It was with the Resurrection that 
the new reconciliation began its career. 
Death is ever before us, as the glacier pass 
girt on either side by snowy precipices which 


' we fear to cross, an arrangement of which 


we do not approve, and which we think 
- might have been ‘something different, But 
the worship of Christ has so wedded death 


to life, so joined the country here and the 


country transalpine, that snow and glacier 


have lost their terror, and the pass invites 


adventure. Taere are times, oftenest at 


evening, that the snow glows into a rose 
and the peaks are tipped with gold and a 


purple gathers on the sky beyond, and we 
_ cannot keep our eyes off the landscape, and 
what is beyond becomes an inquisitiveness. 


Every religion lifts the line of this horizon 
to another; the evolution of religion which 
Ascension pressure has effected, has so 


\ 
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lifted the horizon as to make a friendly unity 
of two worlds, so expanded the religious 
faculty that we regard our interests and re- 
lations far away with wonder, curiosity, de- 
sire. The years bring us a deepening 
solitude, the memory of what has been a 
deepening sadness, the sorrow of the world 
a deepening pathos, but there is no sense of 
wrong or anger at the heart as we communi- 
cate with the Resurrection power. 

Rather we go deeper into trust and hope, 
we touch the element of infinity, we wait our 
assumption into the unseen. Our last shall 
be as the first, a birthday into light and 
love. Much remains to be explained—the 
misfits, jars, tragedies which confuse us 
here; but we see enough to wait the reversion 
into which we are coming in the Resurrec- 
tion, when we shall find, past all doubt, that 
allislove, A modern lyric of this reversion 
was written by Newman:— 

“Praise to the Holiest in the height 
And in the depth be praise; 

In all His works most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways.” 

A second life is an assurance confided to us 
in the medium of the Resurrection. Mixed 
in this mystic being is the sense of our con- 
tinuance beyond death, ‘‘a presence which is 
not to be put by,” as Wordsworth has it. 
Somehow we have not had a freehold in it. 
It is an awe in many religions, a silence in 
others, a gleam of the homeland from which 
we have come, the murmurs of a memory. 
It has at last resulted into confidence and 
persuasion. Life and immortality have been 
brought into light.—W. W. Peyton in Con- 
temporary Review. 
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The King of Musical Instru- 
ments 
BY THE REV. FRANK J. MALLETT 


HE evolution of the modern pipe organ 

must ever be of interest to Churchmen. 
St has a history, unique and attractive. A 
few facts will remind us of the slow, but 
sure, development of this instrument that 
has been of such inestimable benefit to God’s 
saints throughout the centuries. We read 
in the history of a time not far from the 
deluge, that ‘‘Jubal was the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ,” but 
the tyro understands that ‘‘the organ” there 
mentioned could mean nothing more than a 
mere set of Pandean pipes, a number of 
reeds, of different lengths, placed side by 
side, so as to be conveniently blown by the 
mouth. 

Who’ could have predicted that, from 
such an unpretentious beginning, the mar- 
velous and complicated instrument of our 
days could possibly be evolved? What toil 
of hand and brain all this implies! What 
skill and devotion! What success and fail- 
ure! What romance and biography hover 
around this mighty instrument! 

To one standing, as some of us have been 
privileged to stand, before the organ in St. 
Paul’s or King’s College chapel, it seems 
almost impossible to conceive of the ‘‘for- 
mer day’’—to realize that the majestic 
tones of ‘to-day’ were the shepherd pipes 
of the far-away ‘‘yesterday.” 

The organ was introduced into the serv- 
ice of the Church probably about the end of 
the seventh century, but the development 
of the instrument was slow, for as late as the 
twelfth century, there were seldom more 
than twelve or fifteen notes in the entire 
compass, and as the keys were six inches 
wide, if ‘‘reports are true,” the work of 
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bringing forth music was pretty hard, and, 
moreover, required a strong man to manip- 
ulate them—striking each with the clinched 
fist. Those were not the days for ‘‘women 
organists.” 

A description of the organ in Durham ca- 
thedral,as it existed in the fifteenth century, 
runs thus: ‘Such organs as you have built 
are seen nowhere; twice six bellows above 
are ranged in a row, and fourteen lie be- 
low; these, by alternate blasts, supply a 
quantity of wind, and are worked by seven- 
ty strong men laboring with their arms, 
covered with perspiration, each inciting his 
companion todrive the wind up with all his 
strength, that the full-bosomed box may 
speak with its four hundred pipes, which 
the hand of the organist governs. Two 
brethren of a religious order sit at the in- 
strument, and each manages his own alpha- 
bet; they strike the seven differences of joy- 
ous sound, adding the music of the lyric sem- 
itone; like thunder the iron tones batter the 
ear, so that it may receive no sound but that 
alone. To such an amount does it reverber- 
ate, that echoing in every direction, every 

.one stops his gaping ears, being in nowise 
able to draw near and bear the sound. The 
music is heard throughout the town, and 
the flying fame thereof is gone out over the 
whole country.” 


Thus we find the good citizens and Church- 
men of Durham were made to suffer,that we 
might enjoy our noble organ-heritage. Ver- 
ily we are debtors to the past, debtors to a 
long line of inventive geniuses and devotees 
to the art divine—some lay, some clerical— 
and no man can estimate the study, devo- 
tion, and piety that through the ages have 
been freely lavished on the magnificent in- 
strument. 

That their labor has not been in vain, the 
world knows full well, for asamong the arts 
music holds a foremost place, claiming a 
larger constituency than any of the sister- 
arts; so the work of these men was fraught 
with greater results, not only from an ec- 
clesiastical, but from a secular, standpoint, 
than if they had devoted their energies to 
some other artistic end. 

These men believed that there was some 
real connection between music and morals, 
between consecrated art and religion, and 
so it has come to pass that just as the mili- 
tary band evokes, and is expressive of, the 
patriotic spirit, and the orchestra stands 
for,and evokes, the ''yay and festive” spirit, 
so the pipe organ stands for,and ever evokes, 
the soul’s highest and best emotions. 

The orchestra is adapted for the footlights 
and the ballroom; the military band, for out- 
door, patriotic, and public purposes; and 
the organ—the Church’s own instrument— 
seems most at home within the hallowed 
courts of the Lord’s house, the temple. All 
this the Anglican Church has ever practi- 
cally emphasized, and so it has come to pass 
that the Independents and other Reforma- 
tion-begotten bodies, have at last been 
moulded to her model, and the interdicts 
have gradually been removed, except in the 
case of a few sects who will ere long also 
add themselvesto the admiring throng who 
recognize the part the organ plays, in more 
senses than one, in the worship of Almighty 
God. In the “light of other days,” it is 
amazing to read Henry Ward Beecher’s 
eulogy on the organ. Some years before his 
death he said: ‘‘I would not be thought un- 
duly enthusiastic in speaking of this instru- 
ment, which I look upon as a historian looks 
upon a great nation, that through a thou- 
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sand years has been evolved by great provi- 
dential events and eductions, until it has 
reached a place in which manifestly it 
stands a prime power in the world. It is 
the most complex of all instruments, it is 
the most harmonious of all instruments, it is 
the grandest of allinstruments. Beginning 
far back, growing as things grow which 
have great uses, it has come now to stand, I 
think, immeasurably, transcendently above 
every other instrument, and not only that, 
but above every combination of instru- 
ment.” 

This is not mere empty eulogy; yet how 
Strange it sounds, coming from a leading 
preacher representative of Puritan ele- 
ments who, in former years,hated and anath- 
ematized this noble instrument, and the 
Church which it stood for and represented. 
What would the predecessors of Beecher say 
to this slowing tribute? 


The Church clung tenaciously to the ‘‘box 
of whistles,” because it has ever been ‘‘the 
outward and visible sign” of stately and ele- 
vating ideals in Church music, embodying 
the best ideas of worship. The organ has 
stood as the representative of chaste and 
solemn music, and this instrument is the 
most potent factor in the expression of our 
liturgy and offices. 

Through all the clamor raised against the 
Church and her ways, against her ‘‘forms 
and ceremonies,” her architecture, her sym- 
bolism, through all this,the Historic Church 
has stoutly and consistently maintained her 
position, and she has already seen the har- 
vest of such faithful sowing; and so to-day 
we find that the prominent religious bodies 
are coming to acknowledge that our posi- 
tion is right, hence they are copying our 
architecture and liturgical worship, and 
even our vested choirs, 

The organ has taken with it into the out- 
side religious bodies, the 7’e Dewm, the can- 
ticles, the chants, the Churchly hymnology 
of the Anglican Communion. In a word, the 
various denominations, or at least their lead- 
ers, are about ready to endorse the utter- 
ance of one of their own number, a profes- 
sor in a certain institution of learning, who, 
lately writing on ‘‘Religion and Music,” 
said: ‘‘Christianity has borne consummate 
flowers of song, hymns that palpitate with 
precious heart-throbs, melodies that mount 
up on eagle’s wings, anthems and oratorios 
that seem to be foretastes of the angelic 
praises, and yet these very blossoms have 
been so imitated and reproduced in clumsy 
wax and flimsy paper, that thousands of 
would-be worshipers know nothing of the 
fragrant and fruitful originals, and are even 
disgusted with the sham and paltriness of 
everytiing called sacred music; this preva- 
lent vulgarity of music in religious uses is 
a grievous evil.” 

. Surely, this kind of utterance indicates a 
yearning for ‘‘better things” in religious mu- 
sic, and may we not credit this growing 
dissatisfaction to the influence of the or- 
gan and its inherent accompaniments? The 
historic branches of the Church have’ been 
using, and, by the grace of God, will con- 
tinue to use, what the professor says the 
other religious people have not—‘‘the fra- 
grant and fruitful originals.’’ Some of these 
are in our possession, and can be enjoyed, 
in some portions of the Church, in their 
“original” purity and power. 

The organ,in neither prelude nor postlude, 
should ever lend itself to light or unseemly 
music, It is set apart for sacred use. Its 
message is sacred. The organ is ‘‘a poor 
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thing to play a waltz on.” Its office is to 
express for each worshiper the ‘“‘inarticu- 
late, heavenly speech,” the dumb craving 
of the soul that comes heavily laden to the 
‘tholy place,” there to find this good angel 
waiting to waft the soul towards God and 


heaven. - 
: —~x— 


Easter Victory 


BY THE REY. JOHN POWERS 


Rejoice, ye sinless spirits bright, 
Ye first-born, fadeless sons of ‘light, 
Extol your Victor-King, for He 
Hath spoiled the spoiler mightily. 


O Ye, His ransomed saints, proclaim 
Triumphantly your Saviour’s Name,— 
The Christ who died but lives again, 
And evermore shall live and reign. 


Ye sons of men, exultant sing, 
Loud let your thankful pzeans ring, 
Your direst foe, the monster death, 
The Great Redeemer conquereth. 


Let all things that have breath give praise, 
Be this, henceforth, the day of days, 
For life to death no more is thrall, 
But Christ, the Life, is Lord of all. 
Hastings, Neb. 
Le eS 


Book Reviews and Notices 
The Garrison Church. Sketches of the History of 

St. Thomas’ Parish, Garrison Forrest, Baltimore 

Co., Md. 1742-1852. By the Rev. Ethan Allen, D. D., 

Baltimore. Edited by the Rev. Hobart Smith, M. A., 

Rector St. Thomas’ Parish, 1898; with additional 

sketches. New York: James Pott & Co. 1898. 

Price, $2.50. 

Would that every colonial parish had had such 
careful historians as the author and the edi- 
tor of this handsome volume, for we should not 
ouly know more about the beginnings of the 
American Church, but we should also be able to 
form a far better estimate of those struggles 
with political disaster and sectarian jealousy 
which the Church in so many individual par- 
ishes sustained, sometimes with success, but 
not always. In this book there is a most inter- 
esting and valuable account of the efforts of one 
rector of St. Thomas’, the Rev. John Andrews, 
D. D., in conjunction with the Rev. Wm. West, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Baltimore, to persuade the 
two Methodist leaders, Messrs. Asbury and 
Coke, not to separate from the Church by set- 
ting up a formal, organized schism. The effort 


was futile, but it is worth noting that Mr. As- 


bury professed that ‘‘the difference between us 
lay not so much in doctrines and forms of wor- 
ship as in) experience and practice.’’? As the 
historian justly remarks: ‘These relative differ- 
ences between the Ghurch and the Methodists 
have since that day materially changed. 

Now, after seventy years have passed away 
(1784-1852), it is seen that the difference lies not 
so much in experience and practice as in forms 
of worship and government.’’ (P. 47.) After 
all the vicissitudes of colonial and revolution- 
ary days, and the hardly less discouraging 
epoch of 1789 to 1820, this old parish, after seem- 
ing to be almost extinct, or at any rate, mori- 
bund, took on new life. Its roots were planted 
too deep in the soil to allow of its perishing. 
It is now one of the strongest country parishes 
in Maryland—in fact, it is now a mother of par- 
ishes and chapels. ‘‘Within the limits of St. 
Thomas’ parish, as constituted in 1742, there 
are now seven parishes or organized congrega- 
tions, with ten churches and chapels, 656 com- 
municants, and appropriations, $10,371.95. The 
historical notes, appendices, and biographical 
sketches make this a very valuable “‘original,”’ 
under the category, ‘‘Americana.’”’ The illustra- 
ations are excellent, and so is the press work. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, Here, and Hereafter. 
By Rayner Winterbotham, M.A., LL. B., B.Sc., 
Canon of St Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1898. Price, $1. 
Our Lord set forth the salient characteristics 

of the Kingdom of Heaven in parables, which 

have been an inexhaustible mine for the Chris- 
tian students of every age. This volume is an- 


‘of letters, and a destructive critic of Christiani- 
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other contribution, and in many respects a very 
valuable one, to the Parable literature. The | 
author confesses that’ his undertaking is an 
arduous one, in which any large measure of suc- — 
cess can scarcely be looked for. Nevertheless, he 
has given a fresh and helpful exposition in most 
instances, and has endeavored to avoid the 
common snare of finding, or trying to find, 
much more in the Parables than our Lord ap- 
pears to have intended we should find in them. 
It has been pointed out by many expositors — 
that we should be on our guard against this ° 
tendency to find a hidden meaning for every de- 
tail of a parable, yet nearly all of them fall 
under the temptation to do so. We would 
particularly commend Excursus III., ‘‘On the 
Destiny of the Lost,’? which is appended to 
this volume. Whileitisas broad a treatment 
of the subject, from the Scriptural point of view, 
as we could have, yet it is clean contrary to the 
rather mawkish Universalism which has such 
a prevailing power in Christian thought, 


Workers Together With God. A Series of Pa- 
pers on Some of the Church’s Work by Some of the 
Church’s Workers. Edited by Nathaniel Keymer, 
M. A. Second edition. Oxford and London: A. R. 
Mowbray & Co. 

If we ventured any criticism on this collec- 
tion of papers,we would suggest that rather too 
much has been attempted, and that the result is 
in many instances disappointing. Here are 
sixty-seven papers, on as many separate topics, 
besides a series of notes on the work of the dis- 
trict visitor, by the compiler, occupying thirty- 
nine pages; and the whole collection fills three’ 
hundred and seventy-eight pages. Quite a 
number of the papers are scrappy, and seem to 
have been hastily written. However, one can 
gain many helpful suggestions from’ them, as a- 
whole, and one of the impressions the reader will 
doubtless take away is that of the magnitude, 
variety, and searching minuteness of the work 
of the Church of England among all sorts of poor 
and needy folk. Most of the papers are thor- 
oughly practical, and will repay study. 


The Federation of the World. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1. 

The noble dreams—are they prophecies?— 
which Tennyson utters in ‘‘Locksley Hall,” and 
“Tocksley Hall Sixty Years After,” give the 
germic motive of this sympathetic essay for the 
hoped and longed-for betterment of man. Is it 
a dream, or is it a prophecy, to imagine that 
America may yet be the key-stone of an arch of 
peace which shall embrace within its shadow 
all races of men upon this earth! May not our 
gradually increasing consciousness that America 
has a higher destiny than to be a well-fed, self- 
sustaining nation, help on the greater idea that — 
she is to lead all people to true life, liberty, and 
happiness in a world made one by universal 
light and a world-wide peace? The book in 
question is well worth reading, and no one can 
read it without hoping and wishing for the 
federation of the world. 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Gold- 


win Smith, D.C. L. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Pp. 295. Price, $1.25. : : 


Prof. Smith is widely known as a clever man I 


ty. His attitude towards Christianinstitutions 
isso hostile that no one butan advanced free- 
thinker or open infidel could read his writings 
with patience. So biased and distorted are his 
views, that they lie at most beyond the range of i 
reasonable consideration. What, for instance, ty 
is to be done with’a man who can make such a 
statement as the following: ‘Christianity, as 
it came from the lips of Jesus of Nazareth, was. 
like the philosophy of Socrates, unliturgical and _ 
unsacerdotal; its liturgy was one simple ~ ee 
prayer.”? What further errors could be crowded — 

into a single sentence? His view of the inspi- ; 
ration of Holy-Scripture may serve as another 
example of the sort of ideas which are embodied — 
in this book: ‘‘An inspiration which errs, which  __ 
contradicts itself, which dictates manifest in- . 
credibilities, such as the stopping of the sun, 
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inspiration at all. It requires the supplementary 
action of human criticism to winnow the divine 
from the human, the truth from the falsehood; 
and the result of the process varies with the 
personal tendencies of the critics. The use of 
the phrase ‘inspiration,’ when the beliefin inspi- 
ration has been abandoned, is worse than weak; 
it is Jesuitical, and will end asallJ esuitry must 


“end.” To those whose business it is to combat 


the prevailing forms of unbelief, this book may 
be of interest. We could not recommend any one 
else to read it. 


The Hebrew Prophets. By the Rev. R. L. Ottley, 
M. A. ‘Oxford Church Text Books). New York: 
James Pott & Co. 1898. Price, 30c. 

The Oxford text books are cheap but scholar- 
ly manuals, dealing with the more important 
branches of religious knowledge. This little 
volume on the Hebrew prophetsis a marvel of 
condensed learning and information. We were 
about to say accurate information, but as the 
book is written from the point of view of the 
“Higher Criticism,” we are precluded from at- 
tributing accuracy to it until it is settled that 
the conjectures of certain modern scholars are 
certainly true. Aside from this aspect of the 
matter, however, the little handbook cannot fail 
to be welcomed by laymen and students of the- 
ology both, as a valuable summary of what is 
known concerning the prophets and their writ- 
ings, together with their historical setting. The 
books in this series are published at the low 
price of one shilling sterling each. 


The City Wilderness. A Settlement Study, by 
Residents and Associates of the South End House. 
Edited by Robert A. Woods, South End, Boston. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is an exhaustive study of a slum district 
of Boston, drawn up by people connected with 
the South End House, one of those useful insti- 
tutions now found in every great city, and of 
which Hull House, in Chicago, is a conspicuous 
example. It treats of the public health, work 
and wages, amusements, criminal tendencies, 
religion, and education of this district, and it is 
accompanied by most carefully drawn and thor- 
ough maps. Such a book as this is not only invalu- 
able to those studying sociology, or engaged in 
philanthropic work, but it cannot fail to interest 
every man who has at_ heart the good of his fel- 
lows. The district contains 40,000 people, and 
there are 22 churches in it, besides four rescue 
missions, two corps of the Salvation Army, and 
one Corps of Volunteers of America. It 
might seem as though the spiritual needs of any 
nationality,class, and type, would be adequately 
met. Only one of these churches is Ep scopal. 
It is St. Stephen’s, and while the contributors 
to this book are not Churchmen, they speak in 
glowing terms of the work done for the poor in 
that well-known parish. Speaking of the Prot- 
estant ministers, this impartial critic says: 
“Their preaching is exceptionally genuine and 
sincere, but except at St. Stephen’s, it misses 


that call to devotion in which Catholicism,with 


its vivid sense of the nearness of God, is so 
strong. One has the feeling that something of 
the ritualistic sacrificial system is almost nec- 
essary to express the struggle of life in such a 
district as this.” 


“The Archdeacon. By Mrs. L. B. Walford. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 274. Price, 81.50. 

The conversion of an archdeacon to Christian- 
ity is a rather serious undertaking for a novel- 
ist, but it is very thoroughly accomplished in 
this book. That some archdeacons do need to be 
converted from the error of their ways, there 
can be no mauner of doubt. We only wish their 


_ conversion might be effected as surely and 


swiftly as that of Theobald Yorke. But we fear 


; many of them have become so hardened in sin, 
as to be beyond such means of grace as were 
brought to bear upon this one. 


To all who are 
interested in such cases, as well as to the sin- 


sh _ ners themselves, we would recommend this tale. 
-_ The archdeacon is almost worthy to take his 


place along with those famous clerical charac- 


ters whom Anthony Trollope made known to 


the last generation, and who ought to be more 


The Diving Church 
familiar to the people of to-day. Bishop and 
Mrs. Proudie, the warden, and Mr. Crawley be- 
long amongst the immortals, and he who does 
not know them misses one of the true joys of 
life. 

The Heart of Denise; and Other Tales. 


ett Yeats. 
1899. 


A collection of short stories, all full of action, 
and some of them rather lurid, after the style of 
Dumas, Weyman, and Kipling. They are quite 
readable, and are published in time for the idle 
days of summer, when this sort of literature 
can be enjoyed with a clear conscience. The 
author exhibits considerable power at times, 
and his tales are skillfully told, the interest be- 
ing sustained to the end. 


By S. Lev- 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Principles of Protestantism. By the Rev. J. 
P. Lilley. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. 250. Price, 75cts. 

It would seem to many minds a most difficult 
and forbidding task which this author has set 
before himself. To define the principles of a re- 
ligion of negations, whose every professor is an 
infallible pope, and to harmonize its contradic- 
tory teachings, is a gigantic undertaking. But 
the author has the courage to enter upon it, and 
we are bound to confess that he has done his 
work wonderfully well. Heis an able writer, 
and possesses the true judicial temper. His 
effort is to exhibit the teachings of Protestant- 
ism,in contrast with those of Rome,in such a way 
as to show the superiority of the former. This 
is of course an impossible task, as the ‘‘views”’ 
of Pretestantism are legion, and no one Protes- 
tant can speak for anyone but himself. Many of 
his statements of Protestant teaching would be 
violently repudiated by large bodies of his breth- 
ren, and others would be unrecognizable by the 
original Protestants. For instance, in defining 
the doctrine of ‘total depravity,’ he detines it 
away, making it merely a statement that unre- 
deemed human nature is (not wholly given over 
to sin, but) more or less prone to evil through- 
out its whole range. Our good old New England 
Puritans would hardly recognize this form of to. 
tal depravity. Wegive the author great credit, 
however, for having made the best of a very 
difficult undertaking, and recommend his book 
to those who wish to discover, if possible, what 
the distinctive features of Protestantism are. 
Theolugical Encyclopedia and Methodology. 

By Revere Franklin Weidner, D.D., LL.D. Chi- 

cago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Price. $1.50. 

The information given in this work is very ex- 
tensive, and in a form that is attractive to 
the Biblical student. The book is a very useful 
one to place in the hands of seminary students, 
because it gives the names of the most promi- 
nent writers on the Bible, and their works,and at 
the same time a brief summary of the principles 
of criticism and exegesis they followed. Dr. 
Weidner has added a valuable work to our 
theological library. 

Jesus Only. By Albert L. Gridley. Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Mr. Gridley dedicates his book to his congre- 
gation in Kidder, Missouri, and in the preface 
states that his design is to help them to a fuller 
sense of the Godhead of our Lord. This is neces- 
sary, he says, on account of the spread of Uni- 
tarian influences. The writer is very earnest,and 
there are many excellent points about the book. 
For men and women troubled with doubts, the 
suggestions of a nearer approach to the heart 
and life of the Saviour are very useful. Many 
of our clergy might glean some helpful thoughts 
from this book. 


TuE Bishop of Springfield writes as follows, of 
“The Hill Called Calvary,’ addresses for Good 
Friday, recently published by the Young 
Churchman Company, Milwaukee: ‘I haveread 
with personal profit the excellent addresses of 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Green, D.D., rector of 
Grace church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. There can 
never be too many addresses based upon the 
Seven Utterances of our Lord while He was on 
the Cross, provided they are well done, and on 
this condition these sermons of our brother of 


' 
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Iowa must not only be admitted, but must claim, 
a high position in the list of such instructions. 
We are grateful to the Rey. Dr. Green for plac- 
ing the results of his studies and meditations at 
the disposal of his brethren, clerical and lay, for 
their edification.” , 


Periodicals 


Most readers of The Critic will agree that, in 
its present form, it is more pleasing in appear- 
ance, more convenient to read, than formerly. 
The March number contains many good things 
in the way of sketches, essays, and illustrations. 
The enterprise of the editor is shown in three 
hitherto unpublished portraits, those of Wash- 
ington, Gladstone, and Thackeray. The painting 
of Washington, from which this is taken, was 
made by Rembrandt Peale, in September, 1795. 
It is claimed for this portrait that ib is the best, 
as it reflects the striking features of Washing- 
ton, without idealizing him. An interesting 
article of two pages gives an account of the cir- 
cumstances under which this noteworthy por- 
trait was made. There is a discriminating essay 
on Cable, with portrait; some original sketches 
by Thackeray are reproduced, with a portrait, 
never before published; about six pages are 
given to Dickens and his illustrators, and there 
is alengthy review of the Browning letters, with 
portraits and extracts. So much, the table of 
contents leads the reader to expect. What it 
modestly withholds, however, is any hint of the 
rich variety of commentand brief criticism to be 
found in the pages furnished by ‘'The Lounger,” 
and others. There is no mention made, either, 
on the outside page, of the painting of Gladstone, 
never printed before. Readers of The Critic will 
be repaid for the time spent in discovering for 
themselves the many enjoyable features of the 
March issue of this readable journal. [TheCritic 
Company, 289 Fourth Ave.,New York. $2a year. | 


Opinions of the Press 


Christian Advocate (Methodist-Episcopal) 

PoIsONING THE ATMOSPHERE.—The character of 
children is affected much more powerfully by 
the quality of the atmosphere in which they are 
brought up than it is by formal instruction in 
morals and religion. There is such a thing as 
the unconscious inhalation of right or wrong 
notions, sentiments, and convictions. Could 
parents only realize this fact, they would surely 
be more careful than the most of them are to 
create and maintain a right order of home life. 
We were once deeply impressed by the remark 
of a thoughtful friend who said in our hearing: 
“The home in which I was reared was narrow, 
poor, and almost hard; but it was as pure as the 
breath of a May morning in the mountains. 
Never once did I hear a word spoken there that 
was irreverent, vulgar, or even of doubtful 
propriety. The recollection of the high and al- 
most austere virtue that surrounded my early 
days has braced me in the thick of every fight 
during my later life.’” What a word was that! 

. . . Speaking lightly or contemptuously of 
religion, as if it were a matter to be despised or, 
at least, ignored, in the regulation of conduct, 
and a fit subject for jest and merriment; indulg- 
ing in a constant flow of censorious and critical 
remarks concerning the Church, its institutions, 
and its ministers; sneering at all pretensions to 
consistent uprightness in character and action; 
speaking of honor and honesty, of truth and 
purity, in terms which intimate that they are 
not te be found in the world; laughing at sin.as 
if it were a mere peccadillo, and not a damning 
fault; toying with all high and sacred things, 
and thus dragging them down to the level of the 
commonplace and the profane—such follies as 
these serve the purposes of Satan, and drive 
away the influences of the Holy Spirit from the 
heart. We have Jistened, with a wonder that 
bordered on amazement, to fathers, and even to 
mothers, as they filled the sensitive minds of 
their children with false lessons of irreverence 
and doubt, of suspicion and mistrust, of dis- 
honesty and uncleanness, and so closed and 
barred the doors to all better and holier teach- 
ing. 
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The household 


The Meadow- Lark 


MARGARET DOORIS 


Oh! when I hear the meadow-lark at morn, 

My pulses quicker beat; 

My heart is thrilled to hear the wild notes sweet. 
‘Oh! theo lI know that flowers will soon adorn 
The ground beneath my feet. 


‘The cbill March wind is blowing as he sings, 
And cold the March sun beams; 

But in its rays I see the glinting gleams 

Of yellow gold upon his outspread wings— 
How beautiful he seems! 


T look around, the while I stand to hear, 
The lilac buds are green; 

The crocus and the snowdrops now are seen; 
In graceful boughs of willows, bending near, 
Are mossy catkin's sheen. 


I give you joyous welcome, meadow-lark! 

Your singing makes me glad— 

Earth without songs and blossoms would be sad; 
Ye wake in me sweet hopes of days afar— 

And happy days I’ve had. 


Oh! sing, and sing; my soul is listening-— 
What is it that ye say? 

Methinks your an hem is of Easter Day— 

It lifts my thoughts to Christ, the Risen King, 
A song of victory. 


London, Ohio, Eastertide. 


Easter 
BY JEANNETTE GRACE WATSON 


“The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
And Easter flowers are vlooming.”’ 


7S it not true that all of the world is com- 
ing to keep Master Day, as all of the world 
has come to keep Christmas? 


“The world itself keeps Easter Day.” 


Not long since it was cold and wintry, 
heaps of brown leavés lay huddled in the 
hollows and fence corners, and men and 
women were happy to be at home sitting be- 
fore the blazing logs, and thankful for the 
cheer and charm of it all. Then a change 
began to creep over the face of the old, 
brown earth: the wind came and swept 
away the leaves; you went to sleep predict- 
ing a storm, but awoke to find the miracle 
of new life again showing itself. A gentle 
shower had fallen; the grass seemed to 
have turned green in the night, and every- 
where the lovely carpet lay unrolled for our 
admiration. A bluebird sang so sweetly 
that it was almost.a pain to hear him. 

The days creep on, and the children who 
live near the. country go to gather the blos- 
scms that have come to embrvider the em- 
erald carpet; for 

“Out on the hills in the mild spring weather, 
So early that only the bluebirds knew, 
Thousands of Jittle flowers grew together, 
Pink and purple, and white and blue.” 

Lent means springtime, and Lent rightly 
used is a season of meditation, of prayer 
and of special spiritual preparation for the 
crown, the pre-eminent festival of the 
Christian Year, Kaster. 

The Saxon name Easter is derived from 
the old German festival of Ostra, the god- 
dess of spring, which was celebrated at the 
same season. 

As the Lententide draws to a close we 
come to Palm Sunday. How the shouts of 
the throngs who crown the Saviour King 
ring in our ears. Up the city streets he 
goes, meek and lowly, and riding on an ass, 
and the fickle multitude cry Hosanna! Ho- 
sanna! On Thursday we draw near with 
reverent awe to watch in memory the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper. Good Friday 
—why, the world is keeping that day. The 
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busy hum of Wall street is hushed, the 
children leave their accustomed tasks, and 
all are learning to remember the sufferings 
of Him whom we welcomed at Christmas. 


Long, long ago, there were solemn night | 


services on Haster Eve, and these vigils 
marked the transition to the joyous Easter 
celebration. An old legend that on this 
night Christ’s second coming would take 
place, rendered the seryice particularly sol- 
emn, and as the first hint of the dawning 
came into the sky the people began to sing, 
“The Lord is risen,” and the response rang 
out, ‘‘He is risen indeed.”’ 

The little Babe in the manger at Bethle- 
hem is to-day not only Lord of Life, but 
Lord of Death as well. 

Early inthe morning Mary saw her glori- 
fied Lord in the garden, and she knew Him 
and heard Him speak, 

To all that have eyes to see, and ears to 
hear, and hearts to understand, He is speak- 
ing to-day in His visible creation, in the 
soft, red coloring of the maple tree that is 
just leafing into beauty, in the ripple and 
dance of the stream lately bound in icy 
fetters, and in every blossom that has 
found beginning and nurture beneath the 
earth’s brown mold. 

There is a good deal of talk and of jeering 
in these days about Lent and its social ob- 
servances; about Easter and its Easter 
gowns and its Easter bonnets; about the 
Easter openings and the Easter gayeties. 

Pray, why shouldn’t one have an Kaster 
bonnet? To be sure, ostentatious display is 
always bad taste, and having the new gown 
and bonnet may or may not be that; and 
then the pretty things are so fascinating. 
It is the festival of the springtime, of risen 
life, of deathless glory, and we do well to 
deck our churches with flowers and to re- 
member with 


“These stars that in earth’s firmament do shine,” 


the sick and the lonely and the old who can 
not come to church. 

The little children bring their carefully 
hoarded pennies to church to be put upon 
the altar, and their united offerings are used 
to send the Gospel to the man who sits in 
darkness because none have come to show 
him the light—the Resurrection Light of 
Christ. 

An so the world keeps Easter Day, and 
God’s children are learning to sing, with 
some glimpses of its true meaning: 
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“Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say; 
Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, ye heavens and earth reply, 
Allelulia! allelulia! 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day.”’ 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 


HE cold wind was blowing down Broad- 
way; blowing off hats, turning fur col- 
lars up over the heads of the ladies, making 


the few small children out walk faster, and — 


turning the noses of the people red. The 
policemen stood in the shelter of doorways 
when they could. A big policeman came 
round a corner where the people were hur- 
rying in every direction, and beckoned to a 


small boy standing inside the doorway of a 


big express office. The boy came running 
out. He had no overcoat nor gloves. He 
turned the corner, and there was a news- 
stand made of two soap-boxes. A man 
wanted to buy a paper. The policeman 
watched the stand from his post on the cor- 
ner, and called the boy out when there was 
a customer. He was a big, cross-looking 
policeman, and would have made a bad boy 
run just to look at him, but you may be sure 
the little newsboy did not think him cross, 
when the policeman let him stand out of the 
cold while he protected the boy’s property. 
I saw the boy look at him as he passed him, 
and I think he made the policeman know 
how he felt.—The Outlook. ; 
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The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 


CHAPTER VI. 


ND what of Griffifth? It had happened 

on that pleasant September afternoon, 
as he leaned carelessly against the door 
jamb at the smithy, that Veeder’s wife, a 
good soul who had some reason to be grate- 
ful to the Underhill family, offered the 
young master a drink of her home-brewed 
ale. Griffith tossed off the draught with a 
smile and a pleasant word. Another mo- 
ment, however, he asked for a cup of water; 
the ale had not quenched his thirst, he 
said. 

While the goodwife was fetching the 
water, a strange giddiness and weakness of 
the limbs seized him. He leaned heavily 

_ against the door, and heard as if in adream 
the pounding of the anvil within. Then all 
grew dark about him. He knew nothing 
more, except that he seemed to be passing 
through great spaces of blackness, on and 
on, perhaps in the body, perhaps out of it. 
After what seemed an eternity of this half- 
conscious drea n-like progress (it had ac- 
tually lasted some twelve hours perhaps), 
some realization of outward things came 
back upon him, He was indeed journeying, 
but why this darkness? Was he in truth a 
disembodied spirit? 

Suddenly he felt a hand upon him, then a 
heavy covering was thrown down and a 
bandage removed from his eyes, while a 
harsh voice said: ‘‘And now the day is some- 
what advanced, you may as well guide your 
own beast. Weare far enough on our jour- 
ney, and you will do well to follow peace- 
ably.” 

Grifflfth for a moment was blinded by the 
sudden access of light. He passed his hand 
across his forehead and asked: ‘‘On what 
planet am I then?” 


‘You are where your own tongue is still 
spoken,” laughed another discordantly, ‘but 
you may as well spare your breath from ask- 
ing further questions, for the answers will 
be forthcoming but at the journey’s end.” 


Griffifth now saw that his companions were 
three mounted men, one of, whom rode be- 
side his own bridle. Their appearance and 
dress was that of traders or trappers, but 
they were evidently strangers to the neigh- 
borhood of the Queen’s Glebe. Instinctively 
the young. man felt in his belt for his purse, 
and a small pistol. The weapon was gone, 
but the purse was there with its contents, 
for he could feel the coin with his fingers, 
What did it all mean? But to that question 
he could extract no reply, and he found him- 
self compelled to journey ignominiously on- 
ward with his strange companions, who, 
however, treated him with some degree of 
respect. 

The party traveled steadily for two days, 
merely stopping for hasty lunches, or to rest 
their horses, but at nightfall on the third 
day Griffifth was glad to sup with them 
more bountifully at a small public house on 
the outskirts of a village, where the host 

_ was as taciturn as he himself was apathetic. 


After the meal that strange giddiness 
again seized him, and he knew nothing 
clearly for what might have been hours, 
days, or weeks of continuous travel. When 
full consciousness at last returned, he knew 
that he was at the unknown goal of his 
strange journey. The bare walls ofa small, 


neat apartment confronted him. He walked 
stiffly and rather feebly to the window and 
looked out. To his astonishment it com- 
manded a view of the roofs and chimneys of 
a large town. Almost directly opposite was 
agreat, many-windowed building having a 
dome-like cupola. His own room was evident- 
ly several stories from the ground, and his 
window was barred. At oneside he caught 
a glimpse of a vast sheet of water, masts, and 
sails, and even the side of what looked like 
a gunboat. A parapet of earth stretched 
away toward the distant horizon. Griffifth 
tried the door for form’s sake, but he knew 
before he touched it that he was a prisoner, 
a prisoner with no knowledge of his crime 
or sentence! 


Scarcely had he turned away from the 
door when it was opened, closed, and locked 
within by anew guardian. There was some- 
thing forbidding in the solemn unctiousness 
of this man’s appearance and speech. In 
person he was tall, swart, and rather heavily 
built. In garb he was across between a 
Dissenting minister and a militia captain. 


‘““My young friend,’ he began, ‘‘the time 
is come to tell you wherefore you are here 
held in bondage, though you know well that 
no harm has been done you,either in person 
or goods. Naturally, however, you are chaf- 
ing at the restraint on your liberty. It rests 
with you to remove it, an youwill.”’ 

‘“‘Conditions,” cried Griffifth fiercely, ‘‘do 
you make conditions? Let me hear them at 
once, and end this folly.” 

“Softly, softly, good young sir, and hear 
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the reasons first. It is only in the Papal 
Church, and that of her cruel English 
daughter, that conscience works aside from 
reason.” 

‘What prating is this?” muttered Griffifth, 
but the other spoke on calmly. 

.“Know you then, first, that you are held 
as a hostage for your father.” 

“Ror my father?” exclaimed Griffifth. 

**Yea, verily; he is known as an upholder 
‘of royalty and prelacy, and now you are 
surety that he shall not be known further 
for treachery.” 

“Treachery!” burst out Griffifth, pulling 
unconsciously at his belt, ‘What call you 
the seizure of an innocent man, the carry- 
ing of him drugged and: blindfolded toa 
prison?” 

“The enemies of the Lord shall be taken 
in asnare,’’ replied the other coolly. ‘‘Will 
you hear further reason?” 

Griffith assented somewhat savagely. 

**Your purpose has been to journey across 
the sea, to receive ordination from a foreign 
potentate, and to urge the establishment of 
such usurpers here. You have been detained 
until your party and your good ship have 
sailed, in hopes that the way may be im- 
possivle shortly. Lastly, you may choose 
under godly training to change your career. 
I could convince you of your errors.” 

“Wool and traitor,whoever you are,” cried 
Griffifth, hotly. ‘‘Think you your prating 
would weigh a hair’s heft with me?” 

‘‘T think you are not so rash as you speak. 
Do you desire liberty?” 

‘‘Assuredly; and look you—” 

‘Patience! Your liberty may be obtained 
immediately, or indefinitely postponed. It 
rests with you.” 

‘Your conditions?” 

‘*You shall take no steps against your cap- 
tors who have treated you with indulgence.”’ 

“Hah!” 

‘‘And you shall pledge yourself, on God’s 
Holy Word, to give up your purpose of en- 
tering upon the ministry of the English 
Church.” 

‘‘T take no such oath to any man.” 

‘*You are speaking rashly. Take time to 
think.” 

The elder man looked at Griffifth steadily, 
patiently, imperiously. The young man, in 
spite of himself, dropped his own eyes. Then 
he looked up and shook his head. 


‘““‘Why tempt me to forswear myself?” he 
said. 


“Stay, I will compromise with you,” re- 
turned the other. ‘‘Will you swear to give 
up for one year the attempt to procure or- 
dination?” 

‘And after?” 

‘*After, you shall do as you will.” 


“T shall not be kept in durance for that 
period?” inquired Griffifth suspiciously. 

‘*You shall be free in two weeks. It will 
take that long to hear—but consider.” 


The young man again dropped his head, 
supporting it with his hand. An inward 
vision passed before him. Was it of Him 
whose follower he had sworn to be, refusing 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them? Orwas it of honors laid aside, of a 
social and spiritual eminence yielded? Per- 
haps, indeed, it was a double vision, and all 
these elements entered into it inthe strange 
complexity of our humanity. 

But when Griffifth looked up it was but to 
say, with thefree drawn breath of tempo- 
rary reprieve, ‘‘I cannot give answer 
now. Make your arrangements, and: you 


shall have my decision before the time is 
up.” . 

About three weeks later, a solitary man of 
military bearing was pacing to and fro be- 
fore a low, one-story building upon the 
water front of Boston Harbor. The store- 
house, or whatever it might be, which he 
appeared to be guarding, was in total dark- 
ness. But the moon emerging now and 
then from an overcast sky, to shed a tran- 
sient illumination oa the dark waters,threw 
his figure into bold relief, as that of a well- 
made and stalwart man. 

As he turned in his rounds towards the 
bayside, voices came up to him from the 
water. Cautiously he stepped nearer to the 
shore, at the same time flashing out a 
weapon hitherto concealed. One of the men 
in the approaching boat ran up a colored 
light, at sight of which the pistol arm of the 
solitary watcher again dropped to his side. 
In a few moments the newcomers were 
alongside,and one of them had sprung ashore, 
exclaiming, yet not over loud, ‘‘Good even- 
ing, Captain McKaye. Here be some dis- 
patches just received from the militia men 
of Concord and Worcester, and there be also 
private letters. AsI am to relieve you in 
the care of this store-house whose grains are 
leaden, and whose blades are other than 
those of the harmless, rustling corn, you 
may read in peace.” 

Capt. McKaye took the papers, only say- 
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ing, ‘‘Look well to the signals, comrade, and 
make known to your companions the require- 
ments for to-morrow’s training,’’ then passed 


‘on to his comfortless lodging not far off, 


where he read by the light of a stinking 
whale-oil lamp. 

The dispatches were unimportant, but 
they were accompanied by a personal letter 
from Schenectady, with which McKaye toyed 
uncertainly before opening. Then crimson- 
ing even in the solitude, asifashamed of his 
own fancies, he hastily broke the seal and 
read: 


“Honored Commandant: 

*Tis not like You have forgot more than I, 
for your Heart was always in the right place 
and so thank God was your Stomach which I 
have often filled with good victual, and hope the 
same again, the Good friends of the Valley whose 
heads now mayhap are somewhat addled by the 
stirring Events ofthese Times. And so methinks 
You will have heard of the taking off for I mis- 
doubt me if it were of his own Will and Consent, 
but willy-nilly as the learned say, of Mynher 
Griffifth Underhill and thesore Distress of all his 
Volk, particularly of the Juvrouw Darcy who 
grieves for her junker like a Lamb that bleats 
forthe ewe till her sweet Face is notlike You re- 
member. And no wonder for she loves they 
say the Yunker though such Things are not to 
be spoke of to men Volk,who are puffed up énow 
with Pridesince the Day they ate the Apple in 
Eden which Adam did. Though he blamed the 
Vrow no Doubt he got the Appleall but one bite. 
And now we hear the junker is contined in Bos- 
ton Town where he was brought after Anneke 
saw him at the Tavern, which Peter would al- 
most‘choke her if he knew this Letter. and now 
mayhap if You could give some knowledge of 
him to the Sorrowfull Volk at the Glebe, and 
help him to escape, the Good Lord will reward 
You. And now honored sir no more from, 

JuvrRouw KATRINA MYNDERT. 

It took the Captain some time to study 
out this epistle of scant punctuation, in that 
fine, irregular writing, and he dwelt espe- 
cially long upon one sentence—t hat concern- 
ing Evelyn Darcy. As he gazed, his face 
lost those stern lines which these days were 
fast writing, but his dark eyes were full of 
sadness. 

He knew not how time was passing, but 
when, with a heavy sigh, he at last refolded 
the letter and placed it in his coat, the 
cocks were crowing for the dawn, 


(To be continued.) 


The Easter Message 


BY HOPE DARING 


R™: rap, rap. 
The sound penetrated the room where 


_ Doctor Bailey lay sleeping. He stirred un- 


easily. 

Rap, rap, rap, it came again, clear and in- 
cisive. The doctor sat up, then sprang to the 
floor and rapidly began to dress. A moment 
later he opened the outer door, but it was 
too dark to see who his caller was. 

‘Who is it?”’ 

‘Please, sir, it’s me.” 

‘‘And who is me?” the doctor asked, strik- 


_. ing a match and lighting the hanging lamp 


, which was suspended in the hall. “Oh, Tim 


2. BYES. 


-. Dunn,. whatever are you after?” 


The light of the lamp fell upon an eager, 
freckled little face. The boy’s clothing was 


faded and patched, but clean, while a cheery 


good nature looked out from his sunny blue 


“Please, doctor, you are to come out to 


 Higly Farm right off. Mr. Higly, he’s took 


_ awful bad.” 
, “Humph! Higly Farm is two miles away 
riggs 


How did you come to be sent from there 
after me?” 

‘‘Why, you see, I am working for Mr. Higly. 
There hain’t any other hired man, sol had 
to come.” 

“Come two miles in the dark! Wasn’t 
that pretty hard on a little fellow like you?” 

“Oh, not very. I wasn’t afraid—not much, 
I mean.” 

“Working for Mr. Higly, are you, Tim? 
What do you do?” 

‘‘Most everything, sir. Been picking stone 
part of the time.”’ 

The doctor shook his head. Tim was too 
small for such work, but there was no one 
save an invalid, half-demented father to care 
for him. The two lived in a tumble-down 
cottage near the doctor’s house. Tim was 
always on the lookout for chances to earn 
money, thus bringing many comforts to that 
forlorn home. 

While this conversation was going on, the 
doctor had lighted a lantern, made his way 
to the barn, and, with the help of Tim, har- 
nessed bay Fancy, and hitched her to the 
carriage. As he put his medicine case under 
the seat, he said cheerily, at the same time 
looking at his watch: 

‘‘Jump in, my lad. Morning is here. See, 
it is growing light in the east.” 

The doctor stopped to draw the heavy robe 
carefully about the thinly-clad form of his 
companion. Then he chirruped to Fancy, and 
she stepped off at a brisk pace. 

They had gone but a little distance when 
from the bells of the village churches rang 
out a glad peal. 

‘*Haster morning, ‘the doctor said thought- 
fully. 

‘Please, sir, what do them bells say?”’ 

“Say? Why, Tim, they tell us it is 
Kaster.”’ 

‘‘And what’s Easter, please, sir?” 

‘Don’t you know, you poor child? It is 
the anniversary of the day when our Savior 
rose from the grave. The bells say, ‘He is 
risen! He is risen!’” 

‘‘Not ts, Doctor Bailey. You don’t mean 
that He is alive now, and cares what comes 
to a fellow like me?” 

Doctor Bailey looked sharply at Tim. The 
light was still too dim for him tosee plainly, 
but the eagerness of the child touched him. 

“Surely you have heard all about it—” 
he commenced, when Tim interrupted him 
to say: 

‘‘Yes, sir, I heard it to Sunday school. 
Somehow it didn’t seem to mean me, though. 
Daddy can’t explain things to me, and there 
hain’t any one else. Poor Daddy! He would 
if he could. If them bells say, ‘He is risen,’ 
he must be here, and—” 

He paused. His eyes were fixed on the 
east, where the sun was peering above the 
horizon and painting the sky with gold and 
crimson. In the south, these colors paled to 
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or cure it. The wise recog- 
nize in the word ‘‘ Hood’s’’ 


assurance of health. 

For all blood troubles, scrofula, pim- 
pee as well as diseases of the kidneys, 
iver and bowels, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the effective and faultless cure. 


Poor Blood—‘ The doctor said there 
were not seven drops of good blood in my 
body. Hood's Sarsaparilla built me up and 
made me strong and well.” Susiz E. Brown, 
16 Astor Hill, Lynn, Mass. 

Dyspepsia—‘ We all use Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. it cured my brother-in-law and 
myself of dyspepsia. I owe my life to it.’ 
M. H. Kirk, 607 Franklin St., Philadelphia. 
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soft yellow and pink. Gradually the light 
grew brighter. The doctor heard the boy’s 
breath come fast between his parted lips. 

“That is just what Easter means, Tim,” 
and the voice of the strong man trembled. 
“Christ is indeed’ alive up in heaven, and, 
best of all, He cares for you and me.” 

‘Oh, it seems most too good to be true. 
Why, sir, everything will be all right. He’ll 
take care of daddy and me... I couldn’t jest 
understand ’bout trust before, but I see now. 
I can trust Him.” 

They had reached the gate of Higly Farm. 
The doctor descended slowly from the car- 
riage. 

“JT want to see you a moment before I go 
back, Tim,” was all he said, as he strode up 
the path, his medicine case in his hand. 

All the time the doctor was listening to 
Mr. Higly’s complaints, and Mrs. Higly’s ex- 
planations, he was considering an idea which 
had come to him. Doctor Bailey was a man 
of wealth, and alone in the world. Many 
good deeds were done by him. Still, this 
was different. 

‘‘T’]] do it,” he said to himself at last. ‘‘I 
really believe it’s my duty.” 

“Tim,” Doctor Bailey began, tenderly lay- 
ing one hand on the lad’s shoulder, “I want 
a boy. Want him to take care of my horse 
and office, go to school, and grow up to bea 
good man, Inreturn for this, I will buy his 
books and clothes, besides furnishing a com- 
fortable living for him and his father. What 
do you think about it?” 

Tim’s face flushed, then grew white. 
“Please, sir, do you mean—” he began, but 
he could go no further. 

“Yes, my boy, I mean you.” 

A moment’s silence. Finally Tim said 
slowly: 

‘Please, sir, 1 don’t know how to thank 
You shan’t ever be sorry, for I’ll try 
hard to please you. I know now that what 
the bells said is true. You've proved it to 
me, sir, ’eause He must be alive, or you 
could’nt do so near like Him.” 

Doctor Bailey looked off across the fields, 
sudden tears dimming his eyes. Again the 
Easter bells took up their message of joy and 
love; Once more there floated through the 
air the glad tidings, ‘‘He is risen!” 

That was fifteen years ago. Tim is Doctor 
Timothy Dunn now, Doctor Bailey’s partner, 
and his son in love and confidence. The 
truth and beauty of the Haster message are 
still dear to both men, and their lives are 
noble and useful ones. 


you. 


Fifty Dollars or Fifty Cents 

HERE is on the borders of the Connect- 
icut a small town, which, though weak 
and feeble, still, with the help of a ‘home 
missionary society,’’ supported a minister 
and maintained regular divine worship. 
About the time when it became necessary to 
pay the minister’s salary, there moved into 
the place aman who gained his living by 
carting coal, and by other similar labor. It 
was noticed that -this man was very regular 
in his attendance at church, and was never 
abseut from the prayer-meeting, but from a 
pecuniary point of view was not considered 
important. It was the custom, when the 
salary was due, for one of the deacons to 
collect all he could from the people, and 
then get the balance from the home mission- 
ary society. In accordance with this cus- 
tom, one fine morning, Deacon A., a man of 
considerable means and considerable penur- 
jousness, started forth, subscription paper 
in hand, to see how much he could squeeze 


out of the parish for the support of the min- 
ister. The first person he met was the 
above-mentioned coal-carter, moving along 
the road with a cart load of that material. 
The deacon considered within himself that 
it might be worth while to ask him to con- 
tribute, seeing that he was a good sort of 
person, and every little helps, and so ac- 
costed him with, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. B., 
are you willing to give anything toward the 
support of the pastor?” at the same time 
handing him a paper. The man stopped, 
stood thoughtfully for a moment or two, 
drew a pencil outof his pocket, and with his 
dirt-begrimed hand he headed the list with 
the sum of fifty dollars. 

The deacon was so taken by surprise that 
he could scarcely believe the evidence of 
his eyes; and thinking the man had made a 
mistake, and not wishing to take the ad- 
vantage of him, he asked: ‘‘Did you mean 
that for fifty cents?” The coal-carter turned, 
drew himself up to his full height, and with 
great earnestness replied, ‘“‘I do not value 
the gospel at fifty cents a year.” 

The answer placed the case ina new light. 
The deacon went immediately to the pastor, 
related the incident, and said: ‘‘If that man 
can give fifty dollarsI can give five hun- 
dred.” The same spirit actuated the rest of 
the parish on hearing the story, and ina 
few days the salary was raised by the peo- 
ple themselves without the necessity of ap- 
plying for outside aid.—The Lutheran Evan- 
gelist. 


Cuzzi’s Long Imprisonment 


During my fifteen years’ imprisonment I never 
saw a mirror, and gradually all interest in my 
personal appearance faded, completely away. 
When it became sure that an expedition was 
on its way to Omdurman I began to live again. 
When at last the cannon began to thunder and 
the wild cries of the battle penetrated the city, I 
laid my sword ready, determined, should this 
last hope be destroyed, to put an end to my life. 
When finally the noise of the cannon ceased and 
the victor, Kitchener, stood before me, congratu- 
lating me on my release,I thought I should 
suffocate with emotion. The next day I made 
my toilet in an officer’s tent, and held in my hand 
the first looking-glass I had seen for fifteen 
years. I looked curiously at my reflection in it 
and started back. I had gone out into the world 
a young, active, strong man, and the image 
which now stared at me was that of a sick, 
hollow-eyed, wrinkled, broken man. Never did 
all that I had suffered enter my mind with such 
strength as at this moment, and I wept, wept 
like a child, the first tears in fifteen years! 
The day after I was made a prisoner I saw my 
wife die, but my grief was too great for the re- 
lief of tears; my child was torn away from me, 
and died of starvation far away, and I could 
not weep; I suffered deprivations and ill- 
treatment without a sign of weakness, but now, 


before this small looking-glass, I was over- 
whelmed. The pain of all that I had lost seemed 
concentrated in the grief-stricken features re- 
flected in the mirror. At one glance I saw the 
story of my sufferings:—The Egyptian Courier. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark the the dayligrt, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Cheerful Heart 


“The world is ever as we take it, 

And life, dear child, is what we make it.” - 
Thus spoke a grandma bent with care, 
To little Mabel, flushed and fair. 

But Mabeltook no heed that day 

Of what she heard her grandma say. 
Years after, when no more a child, 

Her path in life seemed dark and wild. 
Back to her heart the memory came 

Of the quaint utterance of the dame: 
“The world, dear child, is as we take it, 
And life, be sure, is what we make it.” 
She cleared her brow, and smiling thought: 
“°?Tis even as the good soul taught! 
“And half my woes thus quickly cured, 
The other half may be endured.” 

No more her heart its shadow wore; 

She grew a little child once more. 

A little child in love and trust, 

She took the world (as we, too, must) 

In happy mood; and lo! it grew 
Brighter and brighter to her view. 

She made of life (as we, too, should) 

A joy; and lo! all things were good 

And fair to her, as in God’s sight, 

When first he said, ‘‘Let there be light." 


The Brook’s Easter 
BY S, ALICE RANLETT 


HE dark, green tirs were powdered with 

glittering snow-dust, the ground be- 
neath was buried under white drifts, and the 
brook, which usually leaped down the hill 
in tinkling cascades and ran through the 
wood in a series of merry rapids and still 
pools, was strangely silent; no dancing bub- 
bles on its waves, or flecks of creamy foam; 
indeed, no waves atall, but a smooth, gleam- 
ing floor built over it, and hiding its m rry 
play. 

“O mamma,” cried little Irene, out on her 
winter walk, ‘‘where is the brook? It al- 
ways. laughed and chatted and played with 
me; now it is so still; why,mamma?” sorrow- 
fully, as she saw only the icy floor over the 
stream, ‘‘the dear brook is all dead!” and 
sadly she turned away. : 

If Irene had put her ear close to that icy 
floor, she would have heard a gurgle of sil- 
ver laughter and, a little more softly sung, 
but still quite clearly, the old brook-song, 
with its trills and ripples, and a thousand 
sweet notes known only to brook-music, and 
those who lovingly listen to it. And if she 
could have peeped under the icy floor, she 
would have seen much besides music that 
meant life; sparkling wavelets, cold, yet 
clear and bright, in some of the pools, sway- 
ing gently with the currents; tiny water- 
weeds; emerald-green mosses, and swift, 
slender pickerel darting through the icy 
current; but Irene did not see these things, 

For a long time the snow lay deep in the 
forest, and Irene did not go there again till 
it was early spring and Easter. A soft, 
warm wind had been blowing for some days, 
and ice and snow had melted away, but on 
the night of Haster Eve came a sharp frost. 

When Irene saw the brook, it was dancing 
in sparkling waves and singing as gayly as 
on any summer day, only in a little hollow 

beneath some over-spreading rocks, near a 
bit of a cascade, the frost had caught the 


; _ spray and made a wonderful grotto; above 


a clear pool, green-floored with emerald 
_ moss, hung tiny gleaming icicles, and a 
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‘thousand jewels of ice flashing out the 


many-colored fires of the diamond. 

Trene called joyfully: ‘The dear brook is 
alive again! But a little of the dead is left, 
and makes it more beautiful than ever.” 

Her mother thought of the Life which, 
arisen from the dead at Easter and taken 
into heaven at Ascension, was beautiful, 
was glorified, in that it had been through 
death; and of those who sleep but who shall 
pass “‘through the gate of death to a glori- 
ous resurrection,” and she said to the child: 
‘‘The brook has never really been dead; its 
beautiful life has been there all the time, 
waiting the day when God would call it out 
again into light, and so help us to under- 
stand a little better how brook-life lives on 
by God’s power through the winter, as soul- 
life, through Christ’s Resurrection, lives on 
through death.” 


A Cat’s Household Duties 


ISS ANGIE EDDES, a lady living near 
Stockton, Cal., owns a cat bearing the 
euphonious name of Bildad that is a marvel 
of feline intelligence and industry. Miss 
Angie lives on a little place of her own, 
where she has her busy hands pretty full in 
looking after the ranch work and attending 
to her father, who is a cripple; and the cat, 
Bildad, has come to be very helpful to her 
in many ways. Among other sources of rev- 
enue, Miss Angie has a dozen fine bearing 
almond trees that bring in no inconsiderable 
amount, and Bildad is invaluable to her in 
taking care of the nuts. Every morning in 
falling time Miss Angie sets a large basket 
out in the orchard and Bildad begins work. 
frisking back and forth under the trees, 
picking up the plump brown nuts, never 
ceasing till the basket is-full, when he goes 
in, letting his mistress know, by pulling at 
her apron, that he needs her help. Aside 
from thus relieving Miss Angie of all the 
trouble of gathering the nuts, Bildad’s sery- 
ices are called into requisition to protect 
them from rats, which otherwise would be- 
gin to ravage the trees as svon as the young 
almonds show evidences of maturity. 

Another one of Bildad’s accomplishments 
it that of churning, at which he is quite an 
adept. Old Mr. Eddes,who has quite an in- 
ventive faculty, has manufactured a little 
churn, with a unique, light-running treadle, 
upon which Bildad mounts and treads away 
with the most praiseworthy industry till the 
work is done. So expert has the cat become 
that he can tell by the sound of the milk 
when the butter has come, and strikes with 
his paw on the little bell which is attached 
to the churn to let his mistress know. 

In the midst. of all this industry Bildad 
finds time for as much fun and frolic as the 
average cat, and is a source of great amuse- 
ment and pleasure to the old man Hddes, re- 
lieving him of many tedious hours.— Happy 
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Success 


Mellin’s Food was recommended 
to us and we have been using it now 
for some time with gratifying success ; 
our baby, 11 months old, is teething 
and Mellin’s Food is the only thing 
he would take. I think it is the best 
infant’s food made. In this town 
there are a large number using Mel- 
lin’s Food with telling results. Thos. 
R. Harvey, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Mellin’s Food 


To the mother who has tried 
many different kinds of infant 
foods we should like to send a 
sample of Mellin’s Food and our 
book, The Care and Feeding of 
Infants. The book tells how 
to use Mellin’s Food and it 
may give the mother some 
ideas about feeding. 
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Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Blend most softly aa 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm, that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 
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Sold in all colors and shades 

to harmonize with any interior 

hangings or decorations. 
Manufactured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. 


For sale everywhere, 
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is the 
Polish, which means 
is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and no odor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. 


paste, cake or liquid form. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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Who Loved Mamma? 


Te sun had gone down, and it was dark. 


in the sitting-room. Great flakes of 
snow were flying through the air outside. 
The wind whistled and blew through key- 
holes and under door-sills. 

Mamma sat in a big Boston rocker in 
front of a blazing grate fire, surrounded by 
her little family—Willie, the youngest, on 
her lap, Janet on one arm of the chair and 
Jack on the other, both with their heads 
leaning on mamma’s shoulders, while Sam, 
the eldest boy, sat on a stool at her feet 
with his back up against her. 

“T love you, mamma,” said Janet. 

“So do I,” ‘‘So do I,” ‘‘So do I,” chimed 
in the three other voices, 

“T love you more than anybody else can 
love you,” said Sam, because I am the old- 
est. I loved you the longest.” 

“T love you the most, because I’m the only 
girl,” said Janet. 

“T love you so much that I wish a big 
bear would come after you and I’d shoot 
him,” said Jack. 

“TI love you more than I can tell you,” 
said Willie, putting his arms around his 
mother’s neck and kissing her again and 
again. 

Then all the children kissed her at once, 
and poor mamma was almost suffocated with 
their embraces. 

‘Do you love me, children?” she asked. 
“Do you really know what love is?” 

“Why, love is love—something you feel in- 
side of you that makes you want to do some- 
thing for somebody.” 

“Yes, love is doing something—not at 
your own-pleasure, but doing something for 
some one else, perhaps something hard and 
unpleasant.” 

Just then the postman whistled at the 
door, and the children ran to see what he 
had brought. 

“Tt’s a letter for me,” said mamma, as she 
opened it, ‘‘and I must write an answer at 
once, so it will go in this evening’s mail. 
Who'll take a letter to the lamp-post tor 
me?” 

Sam looked out of the window. How the 
snow blew around! His rubber boots were 
away upstairs. Oh, dear, he had five hard 
examples to do. Why couldn’t that letter 
wait until morning! He’d take it on his way 
to school. 

Jack looked out of the window, too. Ugh! 
how dark it was. He didn’t like being out 
in the dark alone. It made him scary. Sup- 
pose there should be bears somewhere 
about the street corners! In the stories he 
had read, when they came, it was always in 
a Snow-storm. 


Janet thought: ‘‘Why, certainly mamma 
doesn’t mean me to go as long as Sam and 
Jack are in the house. I’ve got my slippers 
on. I hate going out in the cold.” 


So when mamma had finished writing the 
reply to her letter, and looked up, she found 
Sam busy with his slate and pencil, Jack 
with one of his games, and Janet knitting 
away very industriously on a hood for her 
doll. Only Willie stood before her, with his 
big. boots on, and his overcoat turned up 
about his ears. 

“Tm all ready, mamma,” he said. 

“But, Willie, aren’t you afraid to go 
alone?” she asked. ‘“‘It’s petting dark, and 
its cold out of doors.”’ 

“T love you, mamma,” he answered. .“‘T’'ll 
run fast, and I don’t believe anything will 
hurt me.” 


‘‘Yes, you may,” said mamma. 

“Ton’t get lost in the snow-drift, little 
man. I'll watch you from the window. I 
know who loves me truly to-night,” she 
added, with a sorry smile. ‘‘Love does not 
think of itself, and love conquers even fear, 
doesn’t it, Willie?”—New York Observer. 


MORE BOXES OF GOLD. 


Also 350 Greenbacks. 


To secure some desired information direct 
from the people, it is proposed to send 5 lit- 
tle boxes, each containing $10.00 gold; 20 
boxes, each containing $5.00 gold, and 350 
envelopes, each containing a $1.00 bill, to 
persons who write the most interesting and 
truthful descriptions-of their experience on 
the following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by coffee 
drinking? 

2, Do you know anyone who has been 
driven away from Postum because it came 
to the table weak and characterless at the 
first trial? 

3. Did you set such a person right re- 
garding the easy way to make Postum clear, 
black, and with a crisp, rich taste? 

4. Have you ever found a better way to 
make it than to use 4 heaping teaspoonsful 
to the pint of water, let stand on the stove, 
until real boiling begins, then note the 
clock and allow it to continue easy boiling 
full 15 minutes from that time, stirring down 
occasionally? 

5. Give names and account of those you 
know to have been cured or helped in 
health by the dismissal of coffee and the 
daily use of Postum Food Coffee in its 
place. 

6. Write names and- addresses of 20 
friends whom you believe would be bene- 
fited by leaving off coffee. (Your name 
will not be divulged to them.) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich.,writing your 
own name and address clearly. 

Decision will be made on May Ist next, by 
three judges not members of: the Postum 
Co., and one of the $10.00 boxes of gold sent 
to each of the 5 best writers, onevf the $5 00 
boxes of gold sent to each of the 20 next 
best, and one of the $1.00 bills sent to each 
of the 350 next best writers. 

These 375 persons will earn money prizes, 
and each and every person who fails to win 
a money prize, but whose letter contains 20 
true names and addresses of persons who 
would be benefited by leaving off coffee, 
will receive 25 cents worth of Postum Food 
Coffee free. 

Almost everyone interested in pure food 
and drink is willing to have their name and 
letter appear in the papers, for such help 
as it may offer tothe human race, A re- 
quest to omit name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, 
and each letter will be held in high esteem 
by the company, as an evidence of such 
friendship, while the little boxes of gold and 
envelopes of money will reach many modest 
writers whose plain and sensible letters con- 
tain the facts desired, although the sender 
may have but small faith in winning at the 
time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends, 
and see how many among you can win 
prizes. It is a good, honest competition, 
and in the best kind of a cause. Cut this 
statement out, for it will not appear again. 


Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS, 


running through to San Francisco without 
change, leave Chicago daily at 10:30 P.M., via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y. Pesonally Con- 
ducted Excursion every Thursday. 
Office, 212 Clark st. 


Educational i 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


ow in its Thirty-First Year. 

Prominent families in many states, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Stu- 
dents are received at any time when there is a vacancy. 
Escort is furnished from Chicago without charge. 

Address, 
Rav. C. W. LEFFIN@WELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Iil, 
Tur CHICAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of ine Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Tl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes. Headmaster 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. Small Classes. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


g 9 s 
St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y. 
A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 


FOR BOYS. Seven miles from Washington, D. C., and _ 
three from Alexandria. For catalogue address the princi- 
pal, L. M. BLhackForD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 


gan and Wisconsin. Address “ 
‘Rey. ARTHUR. PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis.) 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; — 
Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rey. Geo..F, 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Hsq.. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SisTER SUPERIOR. 


City Ticket - 


APRIL 1, 1899 


The Living Church 


Finance and Commerce 

Bank clearings for the last week show the 
enormous increase over last year of 73.4 per cent. 
Baltimore heads the list with a gain of 129 per 
cent., with New York next, with a gain of 100 
per cent., Boston, 47 per cent., and Philadelphia, 
45 per cent. Probably the average outside of 
the centres of stock speculation would be fully 
25 per cent. increase. These figures fairly rep- 
resent the growing industrial activity of the 
country. The first rush of buying naturally fol- 
lowing an advancing tendency of prices in lead- 
ing standard commodities, is probably over, and 
business has settled down somewhat to the more 
moderate movements of actual demand and sup- 
ply. Following this, however, there are no in- 
dications of decreasing products, for in nearly 
all departments actual wants are still pressing 
on supply. In the iron trade there has been a 
pause in some products, and a further advance 
in others, but in few can new orders be filled 
except for delivery at considerable periods in 
the future. In copper the recent advance carried 
the price far beyond export figures, and even 
with the reaction to 17 cents, sales abroad are 
still prohibited. 

In the wool market an increased pressure of 
selling by interior holders, has caused a further 
recession in price, and the volumeof transactions 
have been materially increased. it is thought 
that a prospect of combination among manufact 
urers for the time being lessens the demand 
from that quarter. There is an improved de- 
mand for manufactured goods over last year, but 
the full capacity of mills is by no means yet em- 
ployed. 

There has been a slight decline in cotton. 
Stocks in the hands of mills and speculators are 
liberal. ‘The demand for manufactured articles 
is good, but no further advance in prices has 
been established. Wheat took a sharp turn up 
the latter part of the week. The principal in 
centive was.the poor appearance of the growing 
crop in the South-west, mainly in Kansas and 
Nebraska. The complaints so far come through 
‘ommercial channels direct from the farmers. 
None of the leading authorities, like Snow, The 
Statistican, The Cincinnati Price Current, or The 
Modern Miller, yet accept these reports as con 
clusive,as they are regarded as being premature, 
no warm growing weather having yet pervaded 
these localities, to demonstrate the real condi 
tions. The speculative buying that has resulted, 
has, however, carried the price up several cents, 
per bushel. Receipts at primary markets are de- 
creasing, as is usual, and a gradual reduction of 
visible stocks may be expected. Corn has also 
advanced about 2 cents per bushel the past week. 
This has been partly in sympathy with wheat, 
but the receipts at Western markcts are well 
below last year, and with the good demand 
which prevails, a rapid reduction in the speculat 
ive load is not unlikely. A fair upward reac- 
tion in provisions has also taken place. Receipts 
of hogs are still larzer than last year, and the 
largest on record, but a little better foreign buy- 
ing the past week, mainly for lard, gave the 
market a better tone. In the money markets 
_ there is a slowly hardening tendency. The New 
York bank statement last week was Jess unfav- 
orable. Reserves only decreased slightly, while 
“loans and deposits increased. The tendency, 
- however, still seems to be for currency to g9 to 
the interior to handle the constantly growing 
volume of business. There isas yet no move- 
ment of yold either way, and financers are still 
in the dark as to the extent and ultimate effect 
of the recent selling of American securities 
heretofore held by foreign investors. All signs 
point to greater activity in real estate this sea- 
'oa 
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4. B’d Trade, Chicago. 
|New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
2k Exchanges and Provisions, 


| Chicago Bd. of Trade. Graitt- 


Foreign Trade Statistics 

A picture of the foreign commerce of the 
United States from the adoption of the Consti- 
tution to the present time, is presented in a 
single table which forms a part of the recently 
issued report of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta 
tistics. This table shows the imports and ex- 
ports, and excess of imports or exports in 
each year since the adoption of the Constitu 
tion, and includes both merchandise and specie. 
The total imports of merchandise in the entire 
period are $29,979,961,487, and the total exports, 
$30,952 ,202,985, making the excess of exports of 
merchandise, $972,241,498. The total imports of 
gold and silver are $1,940,150,320, and the exports, 
$3,400,623 581, making the excess of exports of 
specie $1,460,473,261. Combining these, the table 
shows the total imports of merchandise and 
specie in the entire period, as $31,920,111,807, the 
exports, as $34,352,826,566, and the excess of 
exports,$2,432,714,759. Commenting upon these 
figures, the report says: ‘‘The fact that the 
statement gives the total exports of merchan- 
dise since 1789 as practically a billion dollars in 
excess of the imports of merchandise, and the 
grand total of exports two-and-a-half billion 
dollars in excess of the imports, seems suscepti- 
ble of explanation. 

“All statements of values of imported mer 
chandise, give merely the cost of the goods 
abroad, and do not include the sums paid for 
their transportation to the United States, which 
of course enter into their real cost to the im 
porter, and their real value. Statements of 
value of goods imported into the United States 
are, therefore, to that extent misleading. To 
obtain the real value of imports at the point 
where the value of exports is taken, the cost of 
freights should be added. A recent elaborate 
computation puts the average cost of freights on 
imported goods at 3.5 per cent. of their origina] 
cost. If this be accepted asa fair addition to 
be made for freights to the stated values of the 
importations since 1789,it would make their 
real value $31,029,260,139, a sum which about 
equals the value of the merchandise exported.”’ 

With the exports of merchandise practically 
equalling the imports of merchandise, the ex- 
cess in the grand total of exports must be found 
chiefly in the specie account, and amounts ap 
proximately to $1,500,000,000. This excess of ex- 
ports of specie:seems to be accounted for by the 


fact that large sums are annually sent abroad 
on account of foreign capital invested in the 
United States, and considerable sums also ex- 
pended abroad by our citizens temporarily so 
journing in foreign countries. 
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: You can tell by the looks of Wool 


4’ Soap that it’s pure, and you’re sure 
4. when you use Wool Soap that it’s ¢ 
& pure. No deception about it. Just ¥ 
& pure, white soap, safe and agree- 
a able in TOILET AND BATH. If your w 

i dealer doesn’t have it, send us his 4 
8 name and we’ll send you a cake free \ 
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Swift and Company, Makers, 
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-» Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to suppl 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
(3) cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative, It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for zzvalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


At druggists’ tn 2-0z.,Y%, % and 1 lb. tins. 
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Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 

; fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 

iy 
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Lyrics of 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems which 
bave appeared in Tue Living Cuurcu. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $1 50, we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
carriage, in Connection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in the 
great fire which destroyed the publishing 
house of A.C. McClurg & Co., no new edi- 
tion can be issued. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
CARRIAGE BUYERS SAX.S2°E.1O82%; 


Makers of V-hicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELKHART HARNESS & CAK- 
RLAGE M#G. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


creuar SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


A “HOMELIKE” ATMOSPHERE 


prevails at The Pennoyer Sanitarjlum, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for booklet 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs ‘wo Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


AYLIGHT QPECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

per can be obtained of joe local ticket agent. 

. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Hl, 


UBBER STAMPS..... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 


Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - 


Chicago. 
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Is It Malaria or Alum? 


[Popular Science Monthly.] 

Languor, loss of appetite, indigestion, and 
often feverishness, are the common symp- 
toms of a physiological condition termed 
“malaria.” All these symptoms may be, 
and frequently are; the effect of the use of 
alum baking powders in food making. 
There is no question about the poisonous 
effect of alum upon the system. It obstructs 
digestion, prostrates the nerves, coagulates 
and devitalizes the blood. All this has 
been made clear, thanks to physicians, 
boards of health, and food commissiuns. So 
“highly injurious to the health of the com- 
munity” does the eminent head of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Barker, con- 
sider the alum baking powders, that he 
says ‘‘their sale should be prohibited by 
law.” 

Under these circumstances, itis worth the 
while of every housewife to employ the 
very little care that is necessary to keep so 
dangerous an element from the food of her 
family. 

A pure cream of tartar baking powder, 
which is the only kind that should be used, 
ought to cost about 45 cents to 50 cents a 
pound. Therefore, if you are paying much 
less, something is wrong; if you are paying 
25 cents, or less, per pound, the powder is 
certainly made from alum. 

Always bear these simple facts in mind 
when purchasing baking powder. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EUROPEAN TOUR 


Miss Henderson will make her fifth European tour, 
starting in July, 99, visiting England, Scotland, 
Switzerland. France, and Italy. Rates, One Hundred 
Dollars a Month, steamer passage not included. 
Specialrates for teachers.. References given. Address 


MISS E. C. HENDERSON, Leesburg, Va. 


CLARK’S ORJENTAL CRUISE, FEB. 3, 1900, 


by elegant new twin-screw steamer; $4509, including 
shore excursions, 17 days in Egypt and Holy Land, et . 
Excursions to Europe 1899, leave April 1, 22; May 6, 20, 27; 
June 10, 24; July 1, 5. Special features. Membership 
l{mited. 

F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


MEETING OF 
International Sunday 


~ School Workers 
ATLANTA, GA., APRIL 26-30, 1899. 


THE ROUTE is the 


Southern 
Kailway 


Via Louisville or Cincinnati, thence over the beau- 
tiful Queen & Crescent Route, via Chattanooga. 
From the West the route will be via St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Chattanooga; or, via Kansas City 
and Memphis. From the East, via Washington. 
D. C.,'and the route of the famous WASHINGTON 
& SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. The fastest 
trains—the best connections. 


RATE 
One fare for the round trip has been authorized 
from most all territory. 

DATES OF SALE 
Tickets will be sold April 24th, 25th, and 26th, 
limited to May 3d, 1899. 

WHO MAY GO 


The rate is notonly good for delegates attending 
the meeting, but is open to any one who wishes to 
take advantage of it. 


All agents will sell -tickets via the SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. We Solicit your patronage, 
and for any information desired regarding 
rates from your starting point, schedules, 
maps, etc., write or call on 


J.M. CuLp, Traffic Mer., W.A. TuRK, G.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. Washington, D. C. 


S. H. Harpwick, A.G.P.A., C.A.Brnscoter, A.G.P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


L.S. Brown, G. A. P. D., ALEX. S. THWEATT, E. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 271 Broauway, New York. 


Wn. H. Taytor, A.G.P.A., C. A. Barry, T. P. A., 
Louisville, Ky. Louisville, Ky. 


J. C. BEAM, JR., N. W. P. A., 
80 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Che Living Church 


Paste and Cement for Family Use 


A good paste, warranted to stick tight to 
almost anything, can be made as follows: 
Take 3 parts lead acetate (sugar of lead) ,3 parts 
alum, 5 parts gum arabic, and 16 parts wheat 
flour. Dissolve the gum in two quarts warm 
water. When cold, stir in the wheat flour, and 
add the sugar of lead and alum, both previously 
dissolved in warm water. Cook the mass until 
it shows sign of boiling. Then set away to cool. 


To stick paper to wood, take gum arabic, Ww 
0z ; powdered gum tragacanth,- 1g oz.; water, 
1\4 0z.; acetic acid, 20 drops. If-the paper is 
good, this paste will not stain it. Give the pa- 


per, when dry, a coat or two of gum arabic. 


A paste that will keep several months is made 
by dissolving a teaspoonful of alum in a quart of 
warm water. When cold, stir in flour to give 
the consistence of cream, beating out all the 
lumps. Then stir in as much powdered rosin as 
will lieonadime. Pour boiling water over the 
mass, and stir until it is as thick as treacle, 
which will occur in a few minutes. Cool in an 
earthen vessel, by covering and putting in a 
cool, dry place. When needed, take out a por- 
tion and thin with warm water. 


Paste suitable for scrap-books is made by tak- 
ing equal quantities of glue and alum and dis- 
solving them in water. Add flour, and beat until 
the mass is mixed together and quite smooth 
then add boiling water, stirring constantly. A 
good keeper in a cool place. 


To keep paste from spoiling in warm weather, 
add a few drops of oil of sassafras, or oil 0; 
cloves; essence of wintergreen and carbolic 
acid are also good. Alum wilk harden or stiffen 
paste, and oil of pennyroyal will keep the flies 
Srom it. Two grains of hydronaphthol to a pint 
of paste will preserve it. The oils named are 
apt to discolor or grease delicate paper. Hydro- 
naphthol (which must be dissolved in a little al- 
cohol) is free from this objection, as is carbolic 
acid. 


CEMENTING CHINA, Guass, Hrc.—Plaster of 
Paris, mixed with gum arabic water, makes a 
white cement that hardens quickly, and must be 
used at once. 

Five parts of gelatine to one part of acid 
chromate of lime gives an insoluble cement. 
Press the edges together and expose to the sun- 
light. : 

Plaster of Paris, mixed with a cold:solution of 
alum, makes a slow setting, but very hard 
cement, for stoneware. 

For mending fine china, dissolve three parts cf 
fresh casein in one part of silicate of soda, or 
soluble glass. 

To mend glass or porcelain, to eight and one- 
half ounces of a strong solution of gum arabic 
add 30 grains of a solution of sulphate of alumina, 
dissolved in two-thirds ounce of water. 

For china and glass, mix milk and vinegar, a 
half pint of Take the resultant whey and 
beat the w eggs with it; then sift in 
powdered (a ‘cxlime to form a paste. 
Rub, or cover, sover the outside 
crack also, and allo or hardening. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


WITH BAD DRINKING WATER 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. E. G. Davizs, De Smet, South Dakota, 
says: ‘It is one of the best agents we have to 
rectify the bad effects of the drinking water 
upon the kidneys and bowels.”’ 


MARCH 25, 1899 
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% Vaughan’s : 
ee “Chicago Parks” 


‘+| The best permanent mixture t 
Makes close velvety turf. 
No foul seeds, no weeds. = 
New crop, sure to grow. 


Per lb., 25c.; 5 1bs., $1.00; 
' 20 Ibs., $3.25. 


“SPRING” z 
Our Art Poster, : 
18 X 35 inches, 50C. 

SOME BARGAIN OFFERS. t 
: 
% 


Ferns and Palms for SB UAeIS prepaid. 


Oc. prepaid. 
Geraniums, assorted, 50Oc. prepaid. 
O Cannas, all different, 50Oc. prepaid. 

1 Acalypha, the Chenille Plant, 50c. 

Our Greenhouses’ are the most complete in the West for 
zrowing flowering plants, vigorous, well rooted, healthy. 
Chey make fine large plants quickly. With every order 
FREE per 1899 Bargain Catalogue offering the Best 
Fiower Seeds in America. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, + 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. CHICAGO, 84-86 Randolph St» 
Sopscpscpscpsapoahsopsccyscpahoohe perfec ahsapoofsaheachshsahoofvohese 
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19 Roses, all different, 
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OUR NEW 1899 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 
uc FLOWER SEED 


Varieties, 
An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Kstablished 
and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THE LADIES’ 
} WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
# with elegant cover printed in colors, 
<$ It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 


Cu 


a 


tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
NW culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
Y ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following. 
colossal offer: Upon receipt af only Twenty 
Cents 72 silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World /o Six Months, and to each subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, a large and magni- 
jicent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Varieties, as follows: a 

1 Packet Royal Pansies. Finest (7 Py 
mixture ever offered, composed almost // 
entirely of named sorts, such as thegiant RX 
flowered Trimardeau, Five-blotched 
Odier, Bugnot's, the new. mauve Co- 
quette de Croissy, Parisian Fancy,etc. “¥ 

1 Packet Single Dahlias, mixed, , 
including the popular Files Chretien, VS 
remarkable for-great variety and: bril- 
liancy of coloring, large size and fine 
form. Bloom from June to October. 

1 Packet Sunset Poppies, *» 
fomposed exclusively of double varieties, including Carnation, 
Pzony and Ranunculus-flowered, in all colors, and such famous 
named sorts as White Swan, Cardinal, Snowdrift, etc., etc. 

x Packet Lobb’s Nasturtium. A choice mixture, 
including Queen Victoria, Lucifer, Spitfire, Lily Schmidt, 
etc. Remarkable for brilliancy of color and profusion of bloom. 

1 Packet Eckford Sweet Peas, Fifty named varie- 
ties, including the latest introductions, such as Golden Gleamt, 
Coquette, Daybreak, The Bride, Triumph, Salopian, etc. > 

‘ 4 7 zr Packet Rainbow Chrysan- 
themums. 4 very choice mixture of 
the tri-color varieties, remarkable for 
= great diversity of coloring, and the new 

& double hybrids, including Dzcmete’s 

Double Golden, White and Scarlet. 

. And Tiree Hundred Other Varte- 
» t2es, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
& Drummondii, Japanese Morning Glory, 
Gaillardia, Everlastings, Thunbergia, 
Candytuft, German Stock, Lilliput Mari- 
gold, Salpiglossis, Forget-Me-Not, Cos- 
mos, Verbenas, Choice Asters, Mignon- 
ette, Cyprus Vine, Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. : 

Remember, twenty. cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable, We guarantee every sub- 
scriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present of the seeds if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Zhis offer zs reliable. Do not confound it 
with the catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have 
been established 23 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to responsibility. For ten consecutive years we have offerea 
flower seeds as a premium, and have supplied over 400,000 well- 
satisfied customers. Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections 
sent for $1.00, Write to-day! Don’t put it off! Address ° 


S. H, MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


Mellin’s Food is not a medicine, but it is so 
perfect an infant's food, and has done so much 
and so great good all over the world, that it has 
“won a deservedly high place in medical opinion. 
It is prescribed by physicians every where, and is 
constantly praised by mothers, proud of their 
healthy, happy children. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. lt 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10,00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y, 
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The Golden Day 


BY THE REV. FRED. C. COWPER 


Throned on the golden car of day, 
Enters the monarch of the morning! 
Holding the sceptre of mild sway, 
A radiant crown his brow adorning. 
His subject vassals ali do greet him— 
The birds, the brooks, the trees, the flowers; 
All spring in joyful mood to meet him, 
In certain hope of happy hours. 


So doth my soul salute the Dawn 
That brings to earth transcendent brightness; 
New light, new joy, new life is born, 
When Easter glows in purest whiteness, 
It tells me that my Lord is risen— 
The Righteous Sun with healing wings: 
It bursts the bats of Death’s grim prison; 
In the abyss my jailer flings, 


Hail! Hail! All hail! thou Easter Day ! 
Ten thousand voices sing thy praises; 
So gleaming glorious is thy ray, 
Its splendor my tapt soul amazes, 
Thou art the Sum of treasured story — 
The Golden Day without alloy! 
The Risen Christ is all thy glory! - 
The Risen Christ is all thy joy! 


Ashland, Pa., Haster, 1599. 
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Cc. W. LEFFINCWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid ia Advance: 
After 60 days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1 50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs &Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
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press order. Currency is sent at sender's risk. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
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EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
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position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
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A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Tar Liv1NG CHURCH, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


MEETING OF 
International Sunday 


School Workers 
ATLANTA, GA., APRIL 26-30, 1899, 


THE ROUTE is the 


Southern 
Railway 


Via Louisville or Cincinnati, thence over the beau- 
tiful Queen & Crescent Route, via Chattanooga. 
From the West the route will be via St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Chattanooga; or, via Kansas City 
and Memphis. From the East, via Washington, 
D. C.. and the route of the famous WASHINGTON 
& SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. The fastest 
trains—the best connections. 


RATE 
One fare for the round trip has been authorized 
from most all territory. 

DATES OF SALE 
Tickets will be sold April 24th, 
limited to May 3d, 1899. 

WHO MAY GO 
The rate is not only good for delegates attending 


the meeting, but is open to any one who wishes to 
take advantage of it. 


25th, and 26th, 


AJll agents wil! sell tickets via the SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. We solicit your patronage, 
and for any information desired regarding 
rates from your starting point, schedules, 
maps, etc., write or call on 


J.M. CuLp, Traffic Mer., W. A. Turk, @.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. Washington, D.C. 


S. H. Harpwick, A.G.P.A., C.A.BENnscoTeErR, A.G.P.<A., 


Atlanta, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
L. Ss Brown, G. A. P. D.. ALEX. S. THwkart, E. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 271 Broaaway, New York. 

Wm. H. TAYLor, A.G.P.A., C. A. Barrp, T. P. 


Louisville, Ky. 
tO 


i rdaiies Ky. 


BEAM, JR.. N. W. P. A,, 
80 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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By Rev. F, WARD DENYS, 
; Sparkill, N. Y. 


SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
PER HUNDRED, FIVE DOLLARS. 


All crders for less than a hundred copies de- 
livered free, 

All profits accruing from this sale ate to be 
given to Foreign, Domestic, and Diocesan Mis- 
sions; that is, of $30 profit from a given diocese, 
$10 would be returned to the diocese and $20 to 


the Board of Missions, Address 
HELMLE BROS,, Publishers, 
NYACK. N. Y, 
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COMMUNICANTS MANUALS. 
Carter’s Treasury of Devotion. - 8. 
The same (Red Line Edition), - 128 
Scudamore’s Steps to Altar. - 40 
Young’s Communicants’ Manual, -30 
Sadler’s Communicants’ Manual, 40 
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WINDOWS, 
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«+ Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 


$5 cents. Address all orders to 
The Living Church, 
£5 Dearborn St,, etn Chicago, Ill. 


MONUMENTS. 


Correspondence solicited, 
Send for Photographs of New Designs, 


-& R: [eamp- 


59 Carmine St., 
NEW YORK. 
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We Have 


had made to our order a 
distinctly clerical vestment 
case, an almost indispensa- 
ble adjunct to the traveling 
clergyman’s outfit—flexible, 
leather lined. Holds cas- 
sock, surplice, stole, and 
Prayer Book. The price is 
extremely moderate for this 
desirable article. $ 5.00 


E 0 THOMPSON’S SONS 


Ecclesiastical Outfitters 


908 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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y Bells made of Pure Copper and. Tin only. 
ny FOR GHURGHES, OURT Ha HOUSES: SPHOOLS. ele. 


WD woer it the Largest Bell ¢ceaeeee 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


IRELESS TELEGRAPHY IS NO 

longer a theory, but an accomplished 

fact. A test of the apparatus in- 

vented by Marconi resulted in 
the successful transmission of a message be- 
tween points in England and France, a dis- 
tance of thirty-two miles, wind and thick 
weather proving no obstacles. Further experi- 
ments are now contemplated between New 
Haven and Dieppe, a distance of sixty-four 
miles. The method by which the result is 
achieved is not new to the scientific world, but 
the young Italian inventor is the first to discover 
a means of practical application. In discussing 
the matter, Professor Sylvanus Thompson, Eng- 
land’s most distinguished electrician, says: 
““Marconi’s demonstration is the natural devel- 
opment of principles propounded by Hertz and 
Oliver Lodge. It will be possible to establish 
direct communication across space, either 
between England and the Cape, India, or even 
Australia, far cheaper than by submarine cable. 
Nine years ago I offered to establish telegraph- 
ic communication with the Cape, provided 
$50,000 was forthcoming, but the scheme was 
treated us visionary. Before long I believe you 
will see it realized.”” Thecost of the method of 
transmission is infinetisimal compared with 
cabling. The whole installation by which these 
demonstrations are carried out cost only about 
$1,250. With a multiplication of appliances the 
expenditures would be greatly reduced. A re- 
cent issue of the Electrical Review contains the 
first elaborate description of Tesla’s experi- 
ments in wireless transmission of electricity. 
They involve handling currents up to 8,000,000 
volts produced by his perfected oscillators with 
entire safety. Photographs of the experiments 
actually performed make it appear that not 
only can the energy be transmitted in this man- 
ner, but also directed to any point desired, re- 
gardless of distance and environment. 
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HE ALASKAN BOUNDARY CONTRO- 
versy, has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and assumed great importance, owing 
to the development of gold fields. The British 
claims to Skaguay are based on treaties made 
several decades before Alaska came into posses- 
sion of the United States. In the early part of 
the present century, when Russia still owned 
Alaska, Great Britain, starting from the south, 
claimed jurisdiction along the coast as far north 
as sixty degrees. Russia, starting from the 
north, asserted claims to a coast line as far 
south as the fifty-first degree. The rivalry of 
the British and Russian fur companies was so in- 
tense it soon became necessary to reach an un- 
derstanding. Accordingly, in 1825, a treaty was 
signed definitely limiting the boundaries of Rus- 
sia and British Americas, and it is upon this 
treaty Great Britain bases its present claims to 
Skaguay. 
— 
HE TREATY GAVE TO RUSSIA A STRIP 
of territory thirty miles wide, and running 
down the coast for a distance of 500 miles. The 
main point for.discussion in the present contro- 
versy is whether in the treaty with Russia in 
1825, Great Britain did or did not reserve certain 
- gateways in this fence through which to reach 
the interior. The British diplomats contend 
now that it gave them three. In proof they 
point to the wording of the Anglo-Russian treaty, 
by which they claim the 30-mile line granted to 
Russia was intended to be measured from the 
waters of the ocean and was to be carried at the 
30-mile= limit across the waters, not around the 
shores of such narrow inlets as indent the coast 


more than thirty miles. Of the inlets which 
penetrate farther than thirty miles inland, the 
most important is the Lynn Canal which ex- 
tends nearly a hundred miles into the interior. 
It forms two harbors, one at Dyea, the other at 
Skaguay. 
=— ow — 
URING THE LAST YEAR THE UNITED 
States Department of Agriculture has had 
four agricultural explorers at work in different 
parts of the world, having in view the introduc- 
tion into the United States of such seeds and 
plants as may prove to be of economic value. 
Professor Mark A. Carleton has just returned 
from Russia. He is confident that some of the 
seeds he secured will prove of benefit. Hemen- 
tions a winter rye which is grown at Ust-sis- 
olsk, which is in about 60 degrees north latitude. 
The climatic conditions are similar to those of 
Labrador. Itis believed that this rye will do 
well in Alaska. The cereal that promises best 
results is the Kubanka wheat from the Kuban 
territory, in the Volga region. While this is 
a spring wheat in Russia, it is believed it can be 
changed to a winter wheat here. It is harder 
than any of our wheats, and is the great 
bread wheat of the Volgaregion. This wheat 
needs a warm climate, and is expected to give 
good results in Texas, No-Man’s Land, Western 
Kansas, and Eastern Colorado. It does best in 
Russia, where the annual rainfall is only fifteen 
inches, In Western Kansas the annual rainfall 
is eighteen inches. A variety called Polish 
wheat, which was obtained, has the largest 
grain of all wheat in the world, tke average 
length of the kernels being about five-sixteenths 
of aninch. Like the Kubanka, it is exceedingly 
hard, but is not a bread wheat. Its use is in 
pastry, and asa macaroni wheat. The Polish 
wheat needs a warm climate. 
——_ = 
FFAIRS IN CUBA SEEM TO BE ATA 
standstill, so far assteps toward further re- 
organization of conditions areconcerned. A pe- 
culiar situation has developed. The Assembly, 
a creation of the army, stands between the lat- 
ter and the United States government, and ab- 
solutely blocks the plan to disband the Cuban 
army and distribute $3,000,000 to those soldiers 
who fought for independence, by refusing to 
turn over muster roles to the proper authori- 
ties unless accorded official recognition. As the 
latter course might lead to complications, it 
will not be considered by the United States. 
General Gomez, leader and backbone of the in- 
surrection, and commander-in chief of the Cu- 
ban army, has been deposed by the Assembly, 
not being in accord with its views and believing 
that the welfare of Cuba depends in large 
measure upon the continued friendship of the 
United States. Fortunately the Assembly does 
not represent the sentiment of Cuban people. 
Its action in refusing to surrender muster roles 
is:probably due to the hope that an issue of Cuban 
bonds can be floated, and a sum of money there- 
by realized largely in excess of that which the 
United States proposes to distribute. The prob- 
abie outcome will bea dissolution of the Assem- 
bly, or curtailment of the powers and functions 
it has assumed. 
ks 
EWS IS}: CONVEYED, BY, DISPATCHES 
of an encounter on the frontier between 
Turkish and Bulgarian forces. Relations be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria have been particu- 
larly strained since the beginning of the present 
year, owing to a renewal of the demands for en- 
larged political rights for the Macedonians. On 
Jan. 21st, the Macedonian committee, sitting at 


Sofia, presented to the Porte a note demanding 
autonomy for Macedonia, a Christian governor 
appointed for five years, a legislative assembly 
elected by universal suffrage, and a local militia. 
The Sultan notified Austria and Russia of the 
Macedonian demands, and also made representa- 
tions to the Bulgarian government. Russia, in 
a note dated Jan. 23d, informed the Powers it 
was not disposed to make representations to 
Turkey in favor of the reform, as such a step 
might encourage the Macedonian agitation. On 
the same date, Russia sent to Odessa orders for 
nine cruisers and two torpedo boats, to be kept 
in readiness, in view of expected trouble in 
Macedonia. 
Sai hes 

HATEVER FEAR MAY HAVEEXISTED 

over international complications arising 
from trouble in Samoa, has been dispelled by the 
agreement on the part of Germany to the com- 
mission proposed by Great Britain, and accepted 
by the United States. This removes the Samoan 
question from individual negotiations entirely, 
as the commission can act on a majority vote; 
and only in the improbable event that two of the 
commissioners cannot agree, will an umpire be 
necessary. He would, of course, be the King of 
Sweden and Norway, as stipulated in the origi- 
nal treaty. The outcome, it is believed, will be 
an entirely new form of government for the 
islands, which will probably wipe out the sov- 
ereignty of the natives entirely, as they have 
shown themselves wholly incapable of self- 
government. It is even probable there may be a 
partition of the islands into ‘‘zones of influence,” 
where each nation will exercise an undisputed 
protectorate. This will protect the American 
interests in the naval station at Pango Pango. 
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NFORMATION COMES FROM THE PHIL- 
ippines that the insurgent army is broken 
and that the end of opposition in!,force is in 
sight. Guerrilla warfare may obtain for a time, 
but little danger of hostilities on a large scale 
is looked for, unless Aguinaldo should be suc- 
cessful in effecting a re-organization of hisarmy 
during the unhealthy season, when our forces 
cannot act on the aggressive. Continued re- 
verses have affected the prestige of Aguinaldo 
to the extent that many natives have deserted 
his standard. The Philippine Commission is 
expected shortly to issue a proclamation offer— 
ing amnesty to those who lay down their arms, 
and it is believed the majority will take advan— 
tage of these terms, as they are already begin-— 
ning to show confidence in Americans by asking 
protection of them. 
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HE NEXT CHURCH CONGRESS IS TO 

be held in St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 10-13, 1899. 
The list of topics for discussion is as follows: 
1. Does National Expansion Involve Imperial- 
ism? 2. The Value to Christianity of the Com- 
parative Study of Religions? 3. The Bearing of 
the Newspaper on Intellectual and Moral Life. 
4 Is Nature Christian? 5. Lessons of the Recent 
Ritual Crisis in the Church of England. 6. The 
Sunday Question. 7. The Prayer Book in the 
Life of the People. The speakers have not yet 
been appointed. : 

HE CITY .OF DETROIT, MICH., IS TO 

solve the problem of municipal street railway 
ownership. The measure was backed by Gov- 
ernor Pingree. A commission is appointed with 
power to negotiate for properties. and if ac- 
quired, to operate them. Opponents of the plan 
resisted strenuously. 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 
Honor Paid to Bishop Williams 
At a meeting of the Aberdeen and Orkney 
Diocesan Council at Aberdeen, Scotland, the 
Bishop of the diocese prefaced the proceedings 
by speaking of the death of Bishop Williams, of 
Connecticut. It will be remembered that it was 
at Aberdeen that Bishop Seabury. first Bishop of 
Connecticut, and of the Church in America,was 
consecrated. This relation of the Bishops of Con- 
necticut to the Scottish Church has never been 
forgotten oneitherside. The Bishopof Aberdeen 
recalled the visit of Bishop Williams to Scot- 
land on the occasion of the Seabury Centenary 
in 1884, and spoke of the way in which he had 
endeared himself to them all by his own good- 
ness, and by the hearty sympathy he showed 
for everything relating to the Scottish Church. 
At his suggestion, they had undertaken to erect 
a tablet in commemoration of the consecration 
of Bishop Seabury. This had been placed upon 
the walls of the University of Aberdeen, close 
_ to the spot where the consecration took place. 
It was intended to unveil this tablet sometime 
in March, under the auspices of Lord Lothian, 
and it was a matter of sincere regret that the 
Bishop of Connecticut should have passed away 
before an event upon which he had set his 
heart had been accomplished. The Rev. Dr. 
Dawson, of St. Andrew’s church, Aberdeen, 
spoke very warmly of his personal impressions 
of Bishop Williams, of his genial dignity and 
his magnificent personality, his strength as a 
preacher, and his relations to the clergy who 
had been prepared for ordination under his eye 
at the Berkeley Divinity School. Wherever he 
went in Scotland he made friends and won ad- 
mirers. It had been said by one of these that if 
all the English episcopate consisted of men like 
Bishop Williams, no power on earth could dis- 
establish the Church of England. A resolution 
of sympathy with the Church in America was 
then passed, in which it was said that ‘‘Bishop 
Williams was always most genially kind and 
helpful to all Scottish Churchmen, invariably 
expressing in the strongest terms his deep sense 
of the debt which the Church owed to her Scot- 
tish sister.” ‘‘His kindly feelings were warmly 
reciprocated in Scotland, especially in the dio- 
cese’ of Aberdeen. The resolution concluded 
by expressing the hope that Bishop Williams 
may have many like-minded successors. 


The Assyrian Mission Com- 
mittee 


At the February meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, a resolution.was offered to the effect that 
the work of the New York Assyrian Committee 
should be recognized by the Board as an auxil- 
jiary. The matter was referred to the Advisory 
Committee, consisting of two bishops, two clergy- 
men, and two laymen, to carefully consider and 
report to the March meeting. At this meeting, 
as already reported in our columns, the Advisory 
Committee having reported favorably,the Board 
gave its moral support to the work of the Assyr- 
ian Mission, by formally recognizing it as an 
auxiliary. It should, of course, be clearly under- 
stood that no grant of money was asked for or 
desired, but merely the sanction and sympathy 
of the Board in its endeavor to extend its work 
in this country. The committee therefore re- 
mains qa separate organization, depending, as 
heretofore, entirely upon the special contribu- 
tions of Church people for this particular object. 

Notwithstanding the new responsibilities de- 
volving upon the American Church, as a result 
of the late war, the actual needs of our Syrian 
brethren are such as to fully justify the wisdom 
of the present effort to extend and develop this 
special work. The recent upheavals and risings 
in Turkey, Kurdistan, and Persia, against the 
native Christians, have been of a most ominous 
character, and although originally directed 
against the Armenians, have had at the same time 
a most disastrous effect on the Assyrian Chris- 
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tians, just south-east of Armenia, who have 
suffered acutely from the raids of the Kurds. If 
our government is in no way able to help these 
Christians, the Church, at least, is privileged to 
extend to them a helping hand. We have been 
urgently entreated by the Syrian Church itself, 
not only to relieve the sufferings of its members, 
but also to do posibive missionary and educa- 
tional work. In the whole empire of Persia and 
Turkey this Church has but one single mission- 
ary, the Rey. Mr. Neesan. The Church of Eog- 
land supports five other missionaries engaged in 
the same work with Mr. Neesan. The Assyrian 
mission is, therefore, the only mission of our 
Communion through which American Church- 
men can show, in a practical way,their sympathy 
with these suffering Christians. It is the one 
effort of the Anglican Communion to perform its 
duty in this respect, and repay in part the debt 
we owe to the Christian Hast. . 

It is therefore earnestly hoped that the mem- 
bers of the Church will make use of this means 
to send to this suffering Church their message of 
sympathy and love. Assistance is greatly needed 
at present, not so much to support or increase the 
existing staff of workers, as to extend the work 
which is going on under their supervision, by 
helping to supply schools, to print books, to 
furnish necessary hospital provision, and in va- 
rious ways to lighten the burden of Mahommedan 
tyranny and extortion, by lessening its inevita- 
ble accompaniments of misery and want. To 
assist in this effort, it is proposed to take im- 
mediate action in the formation of a women’s 
society, as an indispensable means of enabling 
the women of the Church to tuke their rightful 
place in this important field. Perhaps thecrying 
need of a physician and hospital may thus be 
secured. Will any Church woman who reads 
these lines, and desires to have her part in this 
work, send in her name at once to the Rev. D. 
Parker Morgan, D.D.,3 East 45th st., New York 
city, who is acting as chairman of the organizing 
committee. 


Canada 
Diocese of Ontario 


The sum asked for aid in rebuilding St. 
George’s cathedral, Kingston, was $10,000. This 
amount has been subscribed, the lists indeed an- 
nouncing ‘$10,350. The Archbishop of Ontario 
who is in failing health, and who is residing in 
England, has deferred his intended return to 
Kingston. There has been a proposal to secure 
his residence in that city for the purpose of a 
private hotel, for which it is said to be suitable. 
The Ontario Diocesan Fund is increasing steadi- 
ly;St. Mark’s church congregation, Deseronto, 
have given $1,000 towards it. 


Diocese of Niagara 


There has been a very good attendance at th 
noonday Lenten services in Christ church cathe- 
dral, Hamilton. Very encouraging reports were 
read at the meeting of the local assembly of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew for Hamilton, in St. 
Thomas’ church schoolhouse, March 9th. Bishop 
Du Moulin opened the meeting with prayer. The 
Rev. C. H. Dixon, of Toronto, held a Mission in 
St. Thomas’ church, St. Catherine’s, the second 
week in Lent, which seems to have been very 
successful. Mr. Dixon also held a six days’ 
Mission at Campbell’s Cross, beginning March 
14th. Reports given at the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the church of the As- 
cension, Hamilton, show it to be a very active 
branch. Amongst other work, it supports a 
missionary at Athabasca Landing, and two Bible 
women (natives) at Trichoor, India. 


Diocese of Quebec 


A circular letter has been sent to the clergy 
by the Bishop, reminding them of the centenary 
services to be held all over the world in April, to 
commemorate the hundredth year of the Church 
Missionary Society. He authorizes a thanks- 
giving prayer to be used at the services held in 
the diocese for the purpose, and hopes that the 


offerings made then will be devoted to the socie- 
ty’s fund. Dean Norman has resigned his posi- 
tion as rector of Quebec and dean of the cathe- 
dral, on the ground of ill-health and advancing 
years. Steps have been taken by the cathedral 
congregation and the Bishop to make choice of 
anew rector. The eighth annual report of the 
Quebec Church Helpers’ Association, which has 
for its primary object the improving of the con- 
Gition of the clergy in the poorer parts of the 
diocese, shows work done which is not covered 
by any other society. Aid has been given in the 
repairing and improving churches and parson- 
ages, in sickness in families of the clergy, and 
in providing suitable vestments and vessels for 
country missions. 


Diocese of Fredericton 


The mid-day Lenten services in the Church of 
England Institute, St. John, under the auspices 
of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, have been 
well attended. The Rev. J. A. Richardson, rec- 
tor of St. Luke’s churcb,.Wiunipeg, has been 
holding services and preachingin St. John. He 
was sent by Archbishop Machray, in the place 
of Archdeacon Fortin who was prevented from 
going, by illness, to plead the cause of Ruperts’ 
Land missions in Eastern Canada. He gives 
very telling and practical accounts of the devel- 
opment and present needs of Manitoba. Dr. 
Richardson conducted a course of children’s 
services in St. John’s stone church school-room, 
which were so successful that there was not 
room enough for all who wanted to come. Much 
regret has been expressed at the sudden death 
of Archdeacon Brigstocke,of St. John. The new 
church at Baie Verte is free from debt, and it is 
expected will be consecrated in May by Bishop 
Kingdon. A large number of the clergy were 
present at the meeting of the deanery of St. 
John, in St. Luke’s church, on the 21st. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The mid-day Lenten services in Handel Hall 
were quite up to those of last year in average 
attendance, but the offerings fell short of ex- 
penses by about $7. 


Here is the abstract of the city missionary 
work on Easter Day: By the Rev. J. M. Chattin, 
service morning and afternoon in the County 
Jail, and at 5 Pp. m. in the Home for the Friend- 
less; by Mr. Knickerbocker, service in the 
County Hospital at 9 a. m., and at the Bridewell 
at 1:30 p.m.; by Dr. Rushton, at 3:30, in the 
Home for Incurables, where there was fine music 
with beautiful flowers, and, as usual, a large 
congregation which included a few visitors. 


In allof the hurches where such an arrange- . 
ment was possible, the celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist on Easter were numerous, often four 
in the parish, ‘between the hours of 64, M. and 
noon, and in most parishes, by far the larger, 
number of Communions were made at the early 
services. 


Services of Holy Week 


The season of Lent was well observed by all of 
our churches by services more frequent and bet- 
ter attended than ever before. The large number 
who staid for the prayers and meditations of 
the ‘Three Hours on the Cross” on Good Fri- 
day, gave indication of vastly improved appre- 
ciation of the solempity of the season. At the 
cathedral, where the Bishop worshipped, the 
service was in charge of his secretary. At St. 
James’, Grace, Trinity, St. Peter’s, St. Mark’s 
—irfdeed, in a majority of the parishes—the ad- 
dresses by the respective rectors were not sim- 
ply appropriate, but, in most cases, delivered 
with that earnest force which enlarged and 
ever increasing congregations seldom fail to in- 
spire. Nor was beautiful music, well rendered 
by full choirs under splendid training, absent as 
incentive to the careful following of the 
Church’s invitations and instructions to her 
children, especially during Holy Week. On 
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Wednesday evening, Grace church was filled by 
those who listened to the tenth annual render- 
ing of Gaul’s Passion music; on the evening of 
Maundy Thursday, at Trinity, Haydn’s ‘‘Pas- 
sion” was given by the choir trained by Dr. 
Rudge; on Good Friday evening, Mercadante’s 
“Seven Last Words,’’ drew a large number to 
St. James. Similar account might be given of 
St. Peter’s, Lake View; of St. Paul’s, Ken- 
wood, and of the Redeemer, South Park, as of 
the rest of our large churches. 


Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses 


After several weeks of preparation, a move- 
ment took shape at Trinity parish house, on 
March 21st, which is calculated to be of great 
and general use to the trained nurses of Chicago 
—a branch of the Guild of St. Barnabas was or- 
ganized, with a membership, at the start, of 
nearly 70 nurses. The rector, the Rev Wm. C. 
Richardson, was made chaplain, and the guild 
will meet at Trinity House hereafter, regularly. 
It supplies a long-felt want. 


A Large Offering 


Easter Day was a joyful one at the church of 
the Redeemer, Chicago, the Rev. Percival Mc- 
Intire, rector. The church was beautifully 
decorated with palms, Easter lilies, and spring 
flowers; and the four services were largely at- 
tended, many at the 11 o’clock service being 
unable to obtain seats. About 300 communicated 
at the two Celebrations. The offerings at the 
services made a grand total of $4,500. 


Trinity’s New Swedish Mission 


Easter Day saw the beginning of St. Sigfrid’s 
Swedish mission in the hall of Trinity parish 
house. Bishop McLaren has licensed Mr. Shont- 
rom to officiate as lay-reader. The rector of Trin- 
ity has opened the handsome hall of the parish 
house and provided an altar, properly arranged, 
and an organ, and thealtar chapter of Trinity 
dressed the altar for Easter, and will assist 
the Swedes thereafter. A goodly number of 
Swedes attended the services, hereafter to be 
held every Sunday at 11 a.m. and 7:30 Pp, M. 


The seven Sunday schools of Trinity parish 
had a festival service in the church Easter Day, 
filling it with bright faces and banners and 
music. At Trinity, the communicants were 420. 


The Cathedral 

At the cathedral, the Bishop was celebrant at 
the chief service, assisted by the now officially 
announced dean, the Rev. Luther Pardee. 
There were nearly 200 communicants at the four 
services. The Bishop preached, and confirmed 
a class of 45. The present cathedral staff of 
three priests is to be suppl2mented by a fourth 
on May ist. A monthly cathedral paper is con- 
templated in the immediate future, and a print- 
ing apparatus for the Boys’ Club of 45. 


St. James’ Church on Easter Day 


The healthy spirit pervading St. James’, reach- 
ing of late the height of enthusiasm, is very en- 
couraging to the rector of the mother church of 
the diocese. At the three Celebrations over 600 
received, two thirds of them at6and8a.m. At 
10:45 the congregation numbered over 1,500. At 
3P. M., the building was completely filled for the 
Sunday school function, admirably planned and 
carried out by the superintendent, Mr. Addison. 
With the evening congregation the number in 
attendance at the six services must have aggre- 
gated 5,000. An offertory of $6,000 was asked 
for, and over $4,000 has been already reported. 
contributed in the main by about 800 individuals, 
for there were only three contributions of $100 
or more; and as nearly 20 of the more prominent 
families are out of town, and pledges are still 
coming in, there is no doubt that the amount 
asked for is coming; one-half of it put the parish 
out of debt on Easter Monday. On May Ist, the 

veteran trainer, Mr. Smedley, comes from New 
York, to resume his old position as choirmaster. 
A beautiful bronze tablet was seen for the 
first time in St. James’on Haster Day. The in- 
scription reads: 

In loving memory of Elizabeth Hammond, widow of 


Edward Swan Stickney, died July 11th, 1897, And in 
recognition of her helptul and gracious life, and of her 
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many gifts to this parish, this memorial is made by 
the congregation. 

“Make them to be numbered with thy saints in glory 
everlasting.”’ 


Easter at Grace Church, Chicago 


Here there were over 4,000 at the three serv- 
ices, 8 A. M., 11 a. M., and 7:30 P. M., with consid- 
erably over 600 communicants. It was a delight 
to those attending the first service on Haster 
morn to find their old rector, Dr. Clinton Locke, 
officiating as celebrant. An interesting event 
was his finding among those receiving from his 
hands their first Communion, one whom he 
had baptized, whose mother, also receiving at 
the time, he had baptized, prepared for Confir- 
mation, given first Communion to, and mar- 
ried. The music at the High Celebration was 
pronounced to be the finest ever heard in 
Grace, long famous for its choir, now under 
Harrison Wild, organist and choirmaster, who 
has recently been appointed to succeed Mr. Tom- 
lins as conductor of the Apollo Club. An offer- 
tory of $3,700 was asked for, and one of over 
$4,000 given. The Rey. John Mark Ericsson 
assumes, this week, his duties as assistant to 
the Rev. E. M. Stires, rector. 


Easter at the Epiphany 


Bishop Morrison, of Iowa, officiated as cele- 
brant and preacher, assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Van Ingen. The church was densely filled, the 
congregation according their late rector a wel- 
come second in intensity only to that splendid 
reception accorded to him on entry into his new 
diocese. The communicants numbered about 
550, and the offertory amounted to $3,000. ' 


Enlargement Needed at St. Peter’s 


The record of last year was broken, the total 
of communicants being 569, or 30 above last 
Easter’s number, and of these nearly 400 were 
at the early services. It was impossible to 
seat the congregation at the mid-day service, 
though every available nook had its chairs. An 
offering of $3,500 was asked for, to enable the 
vestry to pay off $3,000 on mortgage due Oct. 
2nd. This sum is now assured, for $2,500 is 
already reported. An architect is being con 
sulted as to enlargement (now become a neces- 
sity), by occupying with a side aisle the vacant 
space between church and guild hall on the 
west. Bishop Edsall is to be in the city on 
Thursday, and will preach on Low Sunday, The 
rector’s father, the Bishop of Niagara, will be 
here on the 20th, and will stay over two Sun- 
days. The Rey. Frank Du Moulin has moved 
into the house, 1697 Wellington place. He desires 
to say that our notice of his work in Cleveland 
should not be construed asa reflection on that of 
his predecessor, because Emmanuel had been 
vacant for some months before he took charge. 


Easter Day at Churches on the North Side 


At the Ascension, 200 received in the re-occu- 
pied church, and the offering was over $1,300. 


At the church of Our Saviour, Fullerton Ave., 
at the early Celebration, 219 received, and 127 at 
noon. The offering was $1,350, that of the Sun- 
day school, $100. A handsome memorial window 
has been placed to the memory of Mary Brent, 
by the little one’s parents, the subject being 
Christ blessing a little child. 


At St.Chrysostom’s, 150 received at the early 
Celebrations, and 95 at noon. The offering was 
$2,550, of which $1,000 goes to the building fund, 
the rest to liquidate fioating debt. Communion 
vessels, very rich and beautiful in design, were 
given and used for the first time. 


In the church of the Atonement, Edgewater, 
the offering was $1,150, with nearly 100 commu- 
nicants. In All Saints’, Ravenswood, the Holy 
Week services were well attended, especially 
the “Three Hours.’’ At the three Celebrations 
of Easter, 162 received, of whom only seven at 
the late service; offerings, $400. In St. John’s, 
Irving Park, the Rev. J. M. Chattin officiated 
for the Rev. C. E. Bowles, at 7 a. M., having 57 
communicants; offering, $150. At 4p. mM. Even- 
song, there was an attendance of 200. In St. 
John’s mission, Clybourn ave., 44 received at 8 
A. M. 
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Easter at the West Side Churches 

At St. Andrew’s the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood and 
Professor Hall took the services for the rector 
who is still confined to his bed, but is improv- 
ing and may be out on Low Sunday. Two 
hundred and thirty received at 6 and 8 a.M.; 
130 at 10:30 a. m.,when Dr. Fleetwood preached. 
Mr. Hall delivered the sermon in the evening, 
and also addressed the Sunday School. There 
was an offering of about $1,200, in addition to 
that of the Sunday school. 


At Calvary, 208 received, and the offering 
was $400. 


At St. Barnabas’ the communicants numbered 
107 and 29 at the two Celebrations. The offer- 
ing was $105; that of the Sunday school over 
$30. At the early service 93: received in St. 
Luke’s, Western ave., and 9 at the later service. 
The offering was $200, including $40 from the 
Sunday school. 


The Rev. F’. F. Beckerman reports 8 communi- 
cants at Douglas Park mission, and 118 at the 
10:30 A.M. service in the church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawndale, being 6 more than ever 
before. The offering was $200. At St. Ann’s 
85 received at the early service, and 28 at the 
later. 

South Side Churches on Easter Day 

At St. Paul’s, Kenwood, the Rev. C. H. Bixby 
was cheered by an offering of $9,800, being the 
result of a special appeal for the building fund 
of the new church, the foundations of which 
are laid, and which may be soon commenced. 


There were 454communicants in St. Mark’s, of 
whom 199 received at 6:30and8 a.m. The offering 
was over $1,600. A special feature of the late serv- 
ice was a musical setting to processional hymn 
105, composed by the choirmaster, F. H. Brad- 
ley. 

At St. Alban’s 69 received at 7:30 a.m., and 
67 at 10:45. The offering was over $400. There 
is a remarkable showing from Christ church, 
Woodlawn, where 363 received at 6and 8a. M., 
and 98 atlla.m. The rector was assisted by 
the Rev. C. C. Tate, and the offering was about 
$1,500, with $100 from the Sunday school. The 
recent effective improvements include decora- 
tion of the chancel and choir, electric lighting, 
anda beautiful reredos. At the Park Manor 
mission, with 90 children, an offering of $83 was 
presented. At St. Thomas’ 76 received at 
6:304, M., and 46 later; offering $120; Sunday 
school $7. The priest-in-charge, the Rev. Alf. 
Lealtad, rejoices over the gift of a beautiful 
white stole. Immediate efforts will be made to 
erect a guild room in the rear of the church. 


At Holy Trinity, communicants numbered 82; 
the offering, $110, was the largest in years. Over 
150 children were present at the afternoon Sun- 
day school service, and 75 at the 9:30 a.m. service 
of Good Friday. 


In the church of the Annunciation, Auburn 
Park, the number of communicants, 62, was the 
largest ever made. The offering, including that 
of Sunday school, was over $400. At the new 
mission of Holy Cross, 55th and Halsted sts., the 
attendance, 150, tested the capacity of the room 
at evening service, which was full choral. The 
decorations were beautiful. Offering,$20; Sunday 
school attendance, 117. At the 8 a.m.Celebration 
in the Incarnation, Fernwood, 15 received, and at 
Evensong the offering was $25. 


_ St. Margaret’s, Windsor Park, reports at 7 
A. M., 26 communicants, and 30 at 11 4. mM; offer- 
ing, $98. In the evening, Mr. Roland held service 
for 100 men at Whiting, which is in the diocese 
of Indiana. At Pullman, Dr. Rushton celebrated 
for 30, at 9:30 a4. M., and at 114. m., for 45, at the 
church of the Mediator, Morgan Park, where 
the offering was over $200. He had previously 
administered the Holy Communion to 21 in Har- 
vey, at 7:30 a.m. He also reports a full evening 
service at Pullman. 

Easter in the Suburban Churches 

InSt. Mark’s, Evanston, there were 267 at the 
7 a. M. Celebration; 57 at 8:30, and 58 at 11 a. mM, 
Of the large offering, $1,250 at the late service 
forms the nucleus of a fund for a rectory and 
parish house. 
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No rector has more reason to feel encouraged 
than Dr. Fawcett, of the Redeemer, Elgin, who 
while reporting 147 communicants in the parish 
last year, with 122 receiving at Easter, has this 
year 152 at the three Celebrations; offering over 
$300. Good Friday was a surprise, the Three 
Hours’ Service being attended by a congregation 
which completely filled the church. 


In Emmanuel church, Lagrange, the Commun- 
ions made were 146 and 108 respectively ; offering, 
to clear off floating debt, $4,400, for which prep- 
arations were begun in July last by getting 100 
pledges of $40 each payable in eight monthly in- 
stallments. Sunday school offertory, $100. 


At St. Matthew’s, Evanston, there were 39 
communicants. In Trinity, Highland Park, 
there were about 120 communicants. In Christ, 
Winnetka, there were 47 communicants, and an 
offering of nearly $200. In St. Paul’s, Glencoe, 
35 received. In St. Paul’s, Roger’s Park, 75 re- 
ceived at the early Celebrations, and 27 at noon. 
The offering was $1,100. 

At St. Michael’s, Berwyn, there was not a 
vacant seat at the single service which was at 
114.m. The communicants numbered 35, and 
the offering was $140, besides $17—Lenten offer- 
ings of the little Sunday school. A fine new 
brass altar cross had been presented on the 
previous day by an unknown donor. 

The Holy Communion, Maywood, reports 
nearly 60 at the early Celebrations and 11 at the 
chief service, which was full choral. There 
were Celebrations on the four days of Holy 
Week, and many services on Good Friday. 


In Grace church, Hinsdale, 62 received at the 
later of the two Celebrations; there were large 
congregations, with fine music, both vocal and 
instrumental; and an offering of $402. At the 
afternoon service in St. Andrew’s, Downers 
Grove, there was also a large congregation; off- 
ering, $45. 

St. John’s, Naperville, being in charge of a 
dean, there was no Celebration. The music, 
largely instrumental, was excellent; the offer- 
ing, $76. A pleasing episode was the recent con- 
firmation of one who for ten years was an 
Evangelical missionary. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 


A Churchman of New York City, Mr. C. C. 
Jackson, has given $25,000 for the erection of a 


rectory for St. Saviour’s church, Bar Harbor, 


Me. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Philip’s church, 
of colored people, has just presented an Kaster 
gift of brass altar vases to St. Cyprian’s church, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

At the church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, 
the Rev. Alexander S. Cummins, Jr., priest-in- 
charge, the Bishop administered the rite of Con- 
firmation on Wednesday in Easter week. 

At St. Peter’s church, the Rev. Olin S. Roche, 
rector, a memorial window to the rector’s 
father, the late Dr. John A. Roche, was un- 
veiled on Haster Day, the subject being ‘‘Christ 
in the home at Bethany.”’ 

The general secretary of the American Church 
‘Missionary Society, the Rev. Dr. W. Dudley Pow- 
ers, has just returned from a visit to Cuba, in 
the interests of the mission work now under way 
at Havana and Matanzas by this society. 


Easter-tide at the church of the Holy Com- 
munion has been madea happy one by the return 
of the beloved rector, the Rev. Henry Mottet, 
D. D., who, as noted in the columns of THE 
Lavine CuurcH, has been absent for some time 
on account of illness. 


This year was remarkable in the increased ob- 
servance, not only of Haster, but also of Good 
Friday, and, to some extent, of Holy Week, by 
the Protestant denominations. The methods of 
observance were in all cases closely taken from 
the uses of the Anglican Church. 

At the church of the Transfiguration, the Rev. 
Dr. Houghton, rector, the Rev. J.O. S. Hunting- 
ton, of the order of the Holy Cross, conducted 
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the Three Hours’ Service on Good Friday. For 
Easter Day, the choir was augmented with or- 
chestral instruments. There were three early 
celebrations of the Eucharist, followed by High 
Celebration. / 


A remarkable series of lectures are being de- 
livered on the Ely foundation, at the Union 
Theological Seminary, by Dr. Thomas C. Hall, 
on ‘‘The social significance of the religious re- 
vival in England in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries.”” The course which began 
April 4th, and is open to the public, deals directly 
with matters affecting the Anglican Church, and 
discusses the Low, Broad, and High Church 
movements. 


Gift to Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Friends resident in this city, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., have presented to Presi- 
dent Smith, D. D., LL. D., the sum of $25,000 for 
the science building of the college, which it is 
intended to begin this spring. The gift came 
from five individuals. 


Gift of a New Floating Hospital 


A new floating hospital for St. John’s Guild, 
long contemplated, has been rendered possible 
by a gift of Mrs. Augustus D. Julliard, of this 
city, who has directed that whatever is neces- 
sary shall be supplied at her cost. The estimates 
exceed $30,000. 


Easter Memorials 


At St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the Rev. 
Dr. George R. Van de Water, rector, a notable 
feature of HKaster Day was the unveiling of the 
new memorial window to Dr. Bottome, already 
described in the columns of Tur Livine CuurRcH. 
The chancel is about to be tiled in memory of 
another parishioner. 


The General Theological Seminary 


A legacy of $5,000 comes to the seminary by the 
will of the late Ven. Archdeacon Cooper, D.D., 
who left similar bequests for Nashotah Theolog- 
ical Seminary and the University of the South. 
In each case the capital is to be kept intact, and 
the interest used to aid poor students in pros- 
ecuting their studies. 


Fresh Air Work for Boys 


The church of the Holy Cross is already mov- 
ing vigorously to secure funds necessary for the 
summer fresh air work for working boys and 
their little brothers at St. Andrew’s Holiday 
House. Last year the House gave outings to 
more than 200 boys, at a total cost of a little over 
$350. The economy, though great, is not able to 
meet the pressure probable in the approaching 
season, and enlarged funds are needed. 


Passion Music 

At St. James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren, D. D., rector, the vested choir finely 
rendered Haydn’s ‘“‘Passion,’? during Passion 
Week, under the direction of the organist and 
choirmaster, Mr. Walter Henry Hall. At St. 
Matthew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Krans, rector, 
the choir rendered the cantata, ‘‘The Cross of 
Christ,’’ on the evening of Palm Sunday. At 
All Souls’ church, Gounod’s ‘‘Daughters of Je- 
rusalem’’ was rendered by the parish choir on 
the evening of Good Friday. 


The Church Club 

At the March meeting of the Church Club,just 
held,the new rector.of the church of St.Mary the 
Virgin,the Rev.Geo.M. Christian,D.D.,discussed 
‘‘Personal religion.”» He was followed by the 
Rev. A. L. Wood, of the archdeaconry of Rich- 
mond. The speaking of the evening was closed 
by the Rev. Prof. J. C. Roper who considered 
‘Personal religion and the creed.’? The Church 
Club has made a provision by which the privi- 
leges of the club rooms are extended at all times 
to the clergy of the Church resident in this dio- 
cese, and the neighboring dioceses of Long 
Island and Newark. Many of the clergy have 
responded heartily to this generous invitation. 
Churches Opposing Railway Extension 

The board of trustees of the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and the managers of St. Luke’s 


Hospital have joined in the movement started 
by the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, of St. Michael’s 
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church, and which has now spread to the entire 
population of that portion of the city, and has 
been backed up by the city press, to antagonize 
projects of railway extension in the vicinity, 
which threaten to endanger life. A severe con- 
test has been carried to the Legislature of the 
State, and Governor Roosevelt whois a Church- 
man, has taken sides on the issue, in the inter- 
est of the people. The action of the cathedral 
and hospital authorities has practically settled 
the question by withdrawing consent of proper- 
ty ownership to nearly 1,000 ft. on the thorough- 
fare involved. 

Columbia University 


Through the efforts of President Seth Low, 
LL. D., the indebtedness of the institution, ren- 
dered unavoidable by removal to the new loca- 
tion, and amounting to about $3,700 000, has 
been rearrang3d in a fund, saving $35,000 in in- 
terest annually. There will be a rival debate 
between the students of this university and 
those of the University of Chicago, in Chicago, 


on April 14th. A friend has given $150,000 for a. 


new building in connection with the Teachers’ 
College; this, with other sums for the same ob- 
ject already in hand, will enable the erection of 
an edifice to cost about $350,000. It will be built 
to the westward of the college, and will be con- 
nected with the latter by a covered passage- 
way. The building will be a fine addition to 
those now surrounding the cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and will be 100 by 200 ft. in size, and 
five stories in height. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D. D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. Allan Sheldon Woodle, rector of St. 
Luke’s church, Altoona, is undergoing treat- 
ment for an injured knee at the Episcopal Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. 

The Bishop held a visitation service on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, in St. Mary’s church, 
West Philadelphia, the Rev. W. W. Steel, rec- 
tor, confirming a class of 11. 


The Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of Holy 
Trinity church, addressed a students’ meeting 
in Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
on the 29th ult. His subject was ‘“‘The ministry 
as a life work.’’ 


In the will of George W. Lukens, of Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, probated on the 25th ult., 
the larger portion of his estate, valued at $55,- 
000, is bequeathed to the Grand Lodge of Ma- 
sons for aspecified purpose. If the bequest is 
refused, then the estate is to go to St. Mark’s 
church, Frankford. 


An Easter gift has just been sent by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of St. Peter’s church, Ger- 
mantown, the Rev. Dr. T. S. Rumney, rector, to 
the Rev. A. B. Clark, Rosebud Agency, S. D., 
containing an outfit for a native helper and his 
wife; also six cassocks and six cottas for the 
first vested choir among Indians, besides a pul- 
pit fall; value of the box, $75. 


Good Friday services were generally well at- 
tended in all our churches, especially those 
which observed the ‘‘Three Hours Service.” In 
addition to the several services at St. James’ 
church, the Rey. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, rector, 
there was a special one at 8 p. m., for those who 
were prevented by their daily work from at- 
tending at earlier hours. 


Death of Col. Edwin Jefferies 


Colonel Edwin Jefferies, a retired railroad sus 
perintendent and iron manufacturer, entered 
into life eternal on the 29th ult., in the 84th year 
of his age. For25 years he was a vestryman of 
Christ church, Germantown, and was active 
both in Church and charitable work. 


A Studious Indian Girl 


Margaret Nason, of the Sitting Bull tribe, 
came to the Lincoln Institution, Philadelphia, 
some ten years ago, where she received an edu- 
cation preliminary to her being a student at the 
Girls’ High School, and is now its only Indian 
girl graduate. She was a proficient student in 
history and languages; and during her post- 
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graduate work, took an advanced course in 
Wnglish, while she imparted the Indian tongue 
to her instructors. She has just returned to her 
people in the Far West. 


Reunion of Confirmees at St. Peter’s 


A special service for all who have been con- 
firmed during the 25 years’ rectorship of the 
Rev. Dr. T.S. Rumney, was held on the even- 
ing of Palm Sunday, at St. Peter’s church, Ger- 
mantown, when a special sermon was preached 
by the rector who endeavored in earnest words 
to strengthen the faith, and increase the zeal 
of those who were striving to fulfill the vows 


they had taken. The church was completely 
filled. 


Palm Sunday at St. Mark’s 


A very large congregation was in attendance 
at the high celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
at St. Mark’s church, Philadelphia, which was 
preceded by a solemn procession, the vested 
choir singing ‘All glory, laud, and honor.’’? The 
erucifer, bearing the crucifix veiled in violet, 
was attended by two acolytes bearing lighted 
candles. The choristers, the rector, and the 
clergy who took part in the Celebration, carried 
branches of palm. The music, under the direc- 
tion of Minton Pyne, organist and master of 
the choir, was Lloyd’s Communion service in H; 
at the offertory, Gounod’s ‘There is a green 
hill far away,” was beautifully rendered. The 
sermon by the rector, the Rev. Dr. A. G. Morti- 
mer, dwelt upon Christ as the Perfect Man and 
the Perfect God. 


Sacred Music for Passion and Holy Week 


On Thursday evening, 23d ult., Haydn’s ‘“‘Pas- 
sion” was rendered in the church of Our 
Saviour, Jenkintown, by the choir of that 
church, assisted by the choir of St. Timothy’s, 
-Roxboro, under the direction of Charles T. 
Murphy, Jr. Stainer’s cantata, ‘The Crucifix- 
ion,’ was rendered by the choir of St. Paul’s 
church, Chestnut HiJl, at Evensong, on Sunday, 
26th ult. The same composition was sung on 
the 27th ult.,in the church of the Ascension, 
Philadelphia, by the united choirs of St. An- 
drew’s, West Philadelphia, and of the Ascen- 
sion, consisting of 100 voices, under the direc- 
tion of Howard R. O’Daniel, and was again 
given by the same musical talent on the 29th 
ult., in St. Andrew’s church, West Philadel- 
phia, in which church, also, the united choirs, 
on the evening of Good Friday, sang Haydn’s 
“Passion.” Dudley Buck’s beautiful cantata, 
«The Story of the Cross,’’ was rendered on the 
28th ult., at old St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, by 
a quartette and a chorus of 50 voices, under the 
direction of Prof. W. R. Barnes, J. P. Rowland, 
organist. The Passion service, ‘The Throne of 
Calvary,’ composed by Dr. Carl Hempel Reed, 
was sung by the choir of St. Paul’s church, 
Chestnut Hill, on the evening of Maundy Thurs- 
day, in that church, assisted in its rendition by 
a quintette of local talent. 


Church Club Work Among Boys 


The Church Club of Philadelphia held 2 
meeting at the Church House on the 27th ult., 
‘and considered the offer made by the president, 
George C. Thomas, of land and money for a 
building to meet the demands of the work 
among the boys of Kensington. As was stated 
in Tur Livine CuurcH last week, the land has 
already been conveyed to the club, and action 
was taken,by the appointment of a finance com- 
mittee of seven, to raise the necessary funds, 
‘and a building committee of five members. The 
club also agreed by resolution, that its members, 
as individuals, will subscribe $2,500 a year, for 
the term of five years, to maintain the building 
‘and work. In addition to the fund offered by 

_ Mr. Thomas ($18,000, not $12,000, as was stated 
last week), $5,000 has been subscribed by one 
donor, and $500 by another. This makes a total 
of $18,500. It is planned to build, at a cost of 
about $30,000, so that more than half the amount 
needed is already in sight. The plans for the 
‘structure have not yet been drafted, but the 
intention is to have a building with club accom- 
modations for 1,000 boys. In the present quar- 
ters, from 300 to 350 boys are accommodated 
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each week, and as many as 150 have gathered at 
ameeting, There are about 1,000 names on the 
roll, and it is intended to have the house large 
enough to meet the demands of the work fully. 


St. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia 


The ceremonial benediction of the palms took 
place at 6:30 a. M., on Palm Sunday, after which 
pieces of palm were distributed among those pres- 
ent at the three celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion at later morning hours, and also at the 
High Celebration at 11 a.m. In the procession 
preceding this service, all the priests, acolytes, 
and members of the choir carried great branches 
of palm. The music was Tours in C. Before 
the sermon, preached by the rector, the Rev. G. 
H. Moffett, a letter was read from Bishop Whit- 
aker, dispensing the members of the parish, on 
account of the prevalence of sickness at this 
time, from the strict fast on Good Friday, and 
allowing them to take some food in the morn- 
ing. A new set of vestments of a rich purple 
silk embroidered in thorns, shields, and 
Jerusalem crosses, was used for the first 
time at the High Celebration. The celebrant’s 
chasuble has ophreys of blood red silk, with 
the pillar in front and the Y cross on the 
back, and on these are shields containing de- 
signs indicative of scenes and incidents in the 
Passion described by St. Matthew in the Gos- 
pel for the day: the bag with the 30 pieces of 
silver, the chalice and consecrated wafer, the 
lantern, staves and sword, the ewer and bason, 
the pillar, cord, and scourges, the nails, ham- 
mer, and pincers, the ragged scarlet robe, 
crown of thorns and reed, the cross with the 
inscription, I. N. R.1., the coat without a seam, 
and the ladder, spear, and sponge. Where the 
arms of the cross join is an embroidered Ecce 
Homo, which was done in the work room of the 
All Saints’ Sisters, Baltimore. On the ends of 
the stoles are five Jerusalem crosses, to typify 
the five wounds. This gorgeous set of vestments 
has just been completed by the Altar Guild of 
the Sodality of St. Clement. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


On Sunday, March 19th, a. M., Bishop Whittle 
confirmed a class of 19 persons, at St. James’ 
church, Richmond. He preached an ablesermon. 
The Bishop also confirmed a class of 10, at All 
Saints’ church, Richmond, in the evening. 


Much interest has been manifested in the 
Lenten night services which have been held at 
Christ church, Richmond. The addresses have 
been made entirely by laymen. 


Bishop Gibson visited Holy Trinity church, 
Richmond, on Sunday a. m., March 26th, preach- 
ing and confirming a class of 22 adults. Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion”? was rendered by the choir on 
Good Friday night. 


One of the special features of the Good Friday 
devotional services of St. Paul’s church, Rich- 
mond, was the rendering of the ‘‘Messiah’’ by 
the choir. In spite of the mixed congregations 
which gather at such a time, the devotional 
character of the service is never lost sight of. 


Bishop Jaggar who, as before noted, has been 
in temporary charge of St. Paul’s church, 
Richmond, during the past four months, and 
who expected to remain until Oct. 1st, when 
Dr. Carmichael’s leave of absence would expire, 
has been obliged by physical infirmities to re- 
sign his charge at once, and leave Richmond 
after the services of Master Day. 


Bishop Gibson visited Epiphany church, Bar- 
ton Heights, on Holy Thursday night, preach- 
ing, celebrating Holy Communion, and confirm- 
ing a class of seven candidates. This is the 
second visitation of the Bishop to this parish 
during Lent. 


Bishop Jaggar’s Sermon to Men 


A special service for men was held in St. 
Paul’s church, Richmond, on Sunday, March 
26th, under the auspices of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew of that church,:and Bishop Jaggar 
had been asked to preach a sermon on that oc- 
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casion that would have special reference to the 
needs and aspirations of men. The church 
presented a sight that has been rarely wit- 
nessed in this city, a large congregation filling 
it to overflowing, composed almost entirely of 
men from every walk and calling in life. The 
Bishop preached a sermon of great spirituality 
and power, the dominant thought of which was 
that every truly successful and heroic life must 
lose itself in its endeavors for the upbuilding 
and blessing of others. 


Lenten Services by non-Episcopal Ministers 


The mid-day Lenten services for business 
men, conducted by the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, which for the last four years have been 
held in the downtown part of Richmond, have 
not this year proved the success that was hoped 
for. Last year the plan was tried of having non- 
episcopal ministers of the city make addresses 
at these meetings. There was then some objec- 
tion to this, and when the same plan was used 
this year, these objections became more pro- 
nounced, especially as the Prayer Book was not 
made use of at such services. The city clergy 
have not favored it, and The Southern Churchman, 
speaking of it, says: ‘We see ‘that all the de- 
nominations’ will take part. Though these are 
services for all persons, we think it would be 
better that ourown clergy should conduct them. 
They know how best to do this work. Let 
them do it.” 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Being convinced that the missionary work of 
the Church is her first and greatest work, the 
rector of St. Thomas’ church, Detroit, the Rev. 
F. B. Hodgins, is pursuing the plan of preach- 
ing a missionary sermon once every month. He 
invites the congregation to make use ofa ‘‘Cycle 
of prayer,’ which he has prepared ia order to 
make the subject more definite. The ‘‘Cycle”’ 
is as comprehensive as possible, and if faith- 
fully used, should deepen and quicken interest 
in the great work committed tothe Church. 
There is a special topic for each day of the week. 


Bishop Davies visited St. Luke’s, Ypsilanti, 
on Passion Sunday, and preached and confirmed 
at the morning service. The rector, the Rev. 
Wm. Gardam, presented 20 for the ‘‘laying on of 
hands.’? The Bishop’s sermon, on the ‘‘Peace of 
God,’’ was very beautiful and profitable. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


St. John’s Church, Clinton 


On Tuesday of Holy Week, Bishop Morrison 
made the first visitation of St. John’s parish, 
Clinton, the Rev. H. H. Morrill, rector, confirm- 
ing a class of 32, making 154 Confirmations, and 
an equal number of Baptisms, during the pres- 
ent rectorate of less than three years. The 
new church, just completed upon the site of the 
old St. John’s, which was torn down last sum- 
mer, is a spacious edifice of stone of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, and with a seating capacity of about 
500. The furnishings throughout are among 
the best in the diocese, and almost entirely me- 
morials and special gifts, as follows: The altar 
and reredos to the memory of the late Mr. P. S. 
Toole, the recently deceased senior warden; the 
Bishop’s chair, the gift of Mrs. George Mc- 
Daid, in memory of her sister; the clergy chair, 
given by Mr. George Goodwin; the credence ta- 
ble, by Mrs. H. H. Morrill, in memory of her 
mother; the cruets and ciborium, the gift of 
Mr. Marvin Pool; the large brass receiving 
bason, and four collecting basuns, a memorial of 
Mr. Samuel Cook, by his wife; the altar cross 
and vases, a memorial of the late Mrs. Orrin 
C. Eston; the altar service book, a memorial 
to William Graham Rice; altar book rest, 
to the memory of Mrs. Sarah Williams Mc- 
Donald; one altar Prayer Book and Hymnal 
in memory of Mrs. I. P. Brewer, another, in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Risely. The altar 
rail- of carved oak is the gift of Mrs. E. H 
Thayer, in memory of her brother, Mr. J 
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Osborn Payne; the choir stalls were given by 
the Sunday school; the brass eagle lecturn, by 
the young ladies of St. Agnes’ Guild; the lecturn 
Bible, by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sabin, in memory 
of their daughter, Bessie; the brass and oak 
pulpit and carved oak rood-screen, by the ladies of 
St. John’s Guild; the brass litany desk, by St. 
Cecilia’s Guild, and the litany book, in memory 
of Mr. Chas. G. Roberts, by his wife. This 
work, now so happily completed, marks a new 
era in the life of the parish, ushering in what 
gives every promise of being the period of its 
greatest prosperity. 

The Bishop’s Visit to Muscatine 


On Passion Sunday, Bishop Morrison visited 
this parish, it being his first visit and Confirma- 
tion outside of the see city of Davenport. The 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Paget, and his sister enter- 
tained the Bishop and his eldest son at the 
rectory, and on Saturday evening, a number of 
the men of the parish, and others, called in- 
formally upon the Bishop, and were delighted 
with his manly greeting and unaffected cordial- 
jty. The Bishop’s sermons and addresses to the 
congregations and Sunday schools of Trinity and 
All Saints’ won all hearts, and it is safe to 
prophesy that Dr. Morrison will be greeted with 
delight, and with overflowing congregations, at 
each future visit, as he was on his first. A class 
of 10 was confirmed in the evening. 


Visitations of the Bishop 
APRIL 


6. St. Paul's, What Cheer. 
7% St. James’, Oskaloosa. 
9. Trinity, Ottumwa. 12. Grace, Albia. 
13. St. Andrew’s, Chariton. 
14. St. Paul’s, Creston. 
16-18. Des Moines: St. Paul’s, Good Shepherd. 
21. Trinity, Iowa City. 
23. Sioux City: A.M., St. Thomas’; P. M., St. Paul’s. 
25. St. George, Le Mars. 
26. St. Mark’s, Fort Dodge. 
30. Hope church, Fort Madison. 


Indiana 
Jobn Hazen White, D.D,, Bishop 


The Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, D. D., made 
his annual visitation to Howe School and St. 
Mark’s parish, March 22d. Therector, the Rev. 
John Heyward McKenzie, Ph. D, officiated at 
Evensong, after which the Bishop laid his apos- 
tolic hands upon aclass of 18—three boys and 
three girls from the parish, and 12 boys from 
the school. He made an excellent and helpful 
address to the class. The Bishop expressed 
great joy at the work accomplished, and said he 
was highly pleased with the school and its in- 
fluence for good in the Church. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


March 22d, the local council of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew held a public meeting, 
when an eloquent address was delivered by 
Bishop Kinsolving, of Brazil. 

On Palm Sunday, the Bishop of Washington 
administered Confirmation to a large number of 
candidates, in the morning, at the churchof the 
Epiphany, and in the evening, at St. John’s, 
Georgetown. 


On Wednesday evening in Holy Week, ‘‘The © 


Crucifixion’’ was sung at St.John’s, Washington, 
by the vested choir, under the direction of Mr. 
H. H. Freeman, organist and choirmaster. 


The Bishop’s Anniversary 


On the Feast of the Annunciation,the Bishop of 
Washington observed the third anniversary of 
his consecration, by a special service at. the pro- 
cathedral, to which he invited the clergy and 
people of the diocese. The chancel and altar 
were beautifully decorated with palms and 
lilies. After the processional hymn, the Te 
Deum was sung, and the Bishop celebrated the 
Holy Communion. In an informal address, he 
spoke of the association of this diocese with the 
Feast of the Annunciation, chosen by the late 
beloved Presiding Bishop for the consecration of 
its first bishop, and also of a much earlier his- 
torical association ; for on this day, the first set- 
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tlers of Maryland landed on the beautiful shores 
of St. Mary’s river, within the diocesan bound- 
aries, and the place where they knelt—many of 
them of the Church of England, though the 
leaders were Roman Catholics—is in the church- 
yard of St. Mary's, one of the old parishes of 
this new diocese. On the afternoon of the same 
day, the first annual meeting of the Bishop’s 
Guild took place at the episcopal residence. On 
both these occasions, the Bishop spoke of his 
plans and hopes for the diocese, and of the spirit 
in which clergy and laity should work together. 


The Churchman’s League 


The postponed lecture was given on the even- 
ing of the 27th ult., in the church of the Epiph- 
any. The subject was, ‘Cathedral work of the 
future in America,”’ and the Bishop gave a com- 
prehensive sketch of what it should be, and pic- 
tured the great national cathedral which the 
Churchmen of this day hope to found for the 
blessing of future generations. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
The Bishop’s Visit to Park River 


March 19th, Bishop Edsall made his first visi- 
tation to St. Peter’s mission, On Saturday 
evening, an informal gathering at the house of 
one of the parishioners, afforded the Bishop an 
Opportunity to meet the people of the mission. 
On Sunday, services were held in the Baptist 
edifice, and the Bishop confirmed two persons. 
He preached both morning and evening, the 
later service being in the Presbyterian building. 
The Bishop’s visit has created renewed enthu- 
siasm in Church work in this city, and he hopes 
soon to secure the erection of a small mission 
church. For that purpose, Mrs. C. D. Lord has 
deeded to the Bishop two lots near the Wadge 
residence, and the lot adjoining has been secured 
by Mr. Lord for rectory purposes. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


The mission at Horton has been presented with 
an altar by Grace church, Ottawa. 


A beautiful altar, presented by the Daughters 
of the King of Grace parish, has been given to 
the church at Chanute, The service of blessing 
by the rector, the Rev. H.M. Carr, D.D., will be 
held on April 7th. 


The new church for Calvary mission, Yates 
Centre, will be consecrated by Bishop Mills- 
paugh on April 6th. Dean Hill will preach the 
sermon. 


Through the efforts of the rector, the Rev. J. 
M. Rankin, the parish church of the Ascension, 
Burlington, has been repaired throughout, and 
was re-opened for service recently. 


Bishop Millspaugh has been making a series 
of visitations in the western part of Kansas, 
known as the short-grass-country,about 300 miles 
from the see city, Topeka. On account of the 
severe and unusual winter in the West, the 
Bishop says his Confirmations this year will not 
be as many as last year. 


Memorial of Bishop Thomas 


On March 9th, a memorial! service was held in 
Grace church, Ottawa, and a beautiful oak altar 
placed in the church by the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the King, in memory of the late 
Diocesan of blessed memory, the Rt. Rev. Elisha 
S. Thomas, S.T.D., second Bishop of Kansas. 
The rector who preached the sermon on this oc- 
casion, drew lessons from the beautiful charac- 
ter of the late Bishop. 


Deanery of Wichita 


The convocation of this deanery met in St. 
Matthew’s church, Newton, presided over by 
the Rey. Dr. Krum, the dean. All the clergy 
of the deanery, with two exceptions, attended. 
The Bishop and Mrs. Millspaugh were present. 
The Rev. Dr. Beatty, the rector of the parish, 
added much to the success of the convocation. 
His excellent boy choir also assisted at each 
service. 
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St. John’s Church, Wichita 

The energetic rector of this parish, the Rev. 
J. F. von Herrlich, has announced that the par- 
ish church is freed from the debt that has bur- 
dened it for a long time, and that it will be ready 
for consecration’ at the meeting of the diocesan 
convention at Wichita in September next. An 
effort is being made to have the present chairs 
replaced by pews. 


Southern Ohio 


ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjator 


A Mission in Urbana 

Archdeacon Webber, of Milwaukee, has just 
concluded a week’s Mission of marvelous power 
in the parish of the Epiphany, the Rev. David 
Wright, rector, There was a great outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, great conviction of sin, com- 
fort to the sorrowful, strengthening of the 
weak. The spiritual life of the Church has been 
revivified. As a direct result of the week, a 
large class of candidates were on Easter Day 
presented to the Bishop for Confirmation. On 
Easter Day the parish also celebrated its 
50th anniversary with appropriate services. 
Never has it been in a better state spiritually 
and materially to hold a jubilee service than at 
the present time, one of the causes of rejoicing 
being the final payment of the building debt 
that has rested upon the parish for many years, 
the last $500 of which has been raised since the 
first of January. 


Long Island 


Abram N,. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


In most of the churches of Brooklyn on Good 
Friday, there were three services, Morning and 
Evening Prayer, with addresses, and the observ- 
ance of the Three Hours, and in all, the congre- 
gations were unusually large. 

On Easter Day, in nearly all the churches 
there was one early celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist, and in several, two—one at sunrise, and 
another at 8 o’clock. 

The Bishop of the diocese recently visited St. 
Joseph’s church, (Jueens, and confirmed 10 per- 
sons, eight of whom were males, presented by 
the priest-in-charge, the Rev. G. Wharton Mc- 
Mullen, 

For two weeks the Rev, F'r. Watson has been 
holding a Mission at St. Michael’s church, N. 
5th st., Brooklyn, the Rev. Floyd E. West, 
priest-in-charge. There is much interest dis- 
played, the congregations being large, and at 
the evening services, the church is crowded. 

At Christ church, E. D., the Rev. James H. 
Darlington, rector,on a recent Friday a series 
of Quiet Hours were held by the Rev. W. H 
Barnes, at the request of the associated chap- 
ters, Daughters of the King, of the diocese. 


Memorial of Dr. J. B. Elliott 

At Easter, a beautiful memorial window was. 
unveiled in the church of the Messiah, Brook- 
lyn, the Rev. St. Claire Hester, rector. It is in 
memory of Dr. J. B. Elliott who was at the time 
of his death, in July last, junior warden, having 
been connected with the vestry for nearly 35 
years. The window is the gift of the church, 
its purchase being authorized by vote of the 
vestry. 

Legacies by Rev. E. D. Cooper, D. D. 

The will of the late Archdeacon Edmund D. 
Cooper contains the following bequests: To 
the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., 
all his theological library, and to the theological 
department of the university, $5,000, the inter- 
est on which is to go to the support of a divinity 
student, to be ‘appointed by the rector of the 
church ‘of the Redeemer, Astoria, L. rae to the 
General Theological Seminary and ‘Nashotah. 
House, Wis., each $5,000, for the support of a di- 
vinity student, to be appointed by the same rec- 
tor. The estate is valued at $30,000, and the 
will made some 14 years ago, has been admitted 
to probate. 


A Growing Mission of St. Luke’s, Brooklyn 


The mission in charge of the Rev., Frederick 
P. Swezey has outgrown its present quarters, 
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and Dr. Swentzel, rector of St. Luke’s, suggests 
that the work be made permanent by the pur- 
chase of a lot on which to erect a building. 
This would contain a restaurant, rooms for 
lodgers, and a commodious assembly room for 
services, lectures, entertainments, mothers 
meetings, kindergarten, industrial school,and a 
general reading and club room. Recent costly 
improvements have been made on the organ at 
St. Luke’s church, which is the largest in 
Brooklyn. 

Confirmation in Brooklyn Churches 


The Bishop of Easton who for several weeks 
has been officiating for Bishop Littlejohn, visit- 
ed St. Peter’s church, the Rev. Lindsay Parker, 
rector, on the evening of Palm Sunday, and 
confirmed a class of 52. Bishop Adams gave a 
very earnest, helpful charge to the class, and 
after the service greeted the members individ- 
ually as they passed through the vestry. On 
the evening of March 28d, at Grace church on 
the Heights, the Rev. Frederick Burgess, rec- 
tor, Confirmation was administered to 28 candi- 
dates, by Bishop Adams. On the following 
evening, at the church of the Atonement, the 
Rev. E. Homer Wellman, Ph.D., rector, a class 
of 40 was confirmed, and on the evening of 
Good Friday,in St Ann’schurch on the Heights, 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop, pre- 
sented a class of 59, ranging in age from 14 to 
74 years. 


Memorial to Former Rectors 


In Christ church, Brooklyn, the Rev. A. B. 
Kinsolving, rector, a beautiful memorial win- 
dow was unveiled on Ea ter morning. It isin 
memory of three former rectors: The Rev. John 
Seeley Stone, D.D., who was rector from 1841 
to 1852; the Rev. Eli Hawley Canfield, D.D., 
from 1853 to 1869, and the Rev. Lucius Whiting 
Bancroft, D. D., from 1869 to 1889. The window 
is the gift of present and former parishioners of 
Christ church. The subject is St. Peter’s great 
confession. In the foreground is a grove of cy- 
press, the roofs of the city showing over the 
low wall in the background, and a yellow twi- 
light sky above, with reddish clouds. This 
warm golden tone is carried up through the 
Gothic architectural forms that fill the upper 
part of the window, varied with olive, dull red, 
and purple. The whole window glows with 
color, the most vivid tones appearing in the 
drapery of the figures in the lower part,relieved, 
however, by masses of gray, dark green, and 
brown. The window is of Favrile glass, and is 
the work of the Tiffany studios. The inscrip- 
tion is composed of the text St. Matt. xvi: 15, 
16. A memorial service for the three clergy- 
men was held in Christ church not long since. 
On Palm Sunday a Mission was bezun, lasting 
through Holy Week. The Rev. Nelson P. Dame, 
general missioner of the Parochial Missions 
Society, who was the preacher throughout the 
week, drew large congregations. He speaks ex- 
tempore, and with vigor, directness, and effect- 
iveness. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


The Church Club Lectures 


These have been exceedingly interesting. 
Bishop Sessums gave the initial lecture, on 
“The pre-Reformation period,”? on March 13th; 
Prof. Chas. L. Wells, Ph. D., of the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gave the second, ‘‘Charles 
the Great and the foundations of the Western 
Church,” on March 20th, and Judge W. W. 
Howe, president of the Church Club, the third, 
«(Contributions to law by some English Church- 
men,”’?on March 27th. The lectures have been 
greatly enjoyed,and have proven very instruct- 
ive. 

_ A New Church for St. George’s, New Orleans 


St. George’s parish has given the contract for 
@ new church to Mr. Julius Koch, one of the 
best architects and builders in New Orleans, 
and the contractor to whom was given the erec- 
tion of the present cathedral. The parish is 
located in the most favorable part of New Or- 
leans, and under the present rector, the Rev. 
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J. W. Moore, has been rapidly increasing in in- 
fluence and importance. 


Kentucky 
Thomas U. Dudley, D. D., D.C. L., Bishop 

Mid-day services were held during Passion 
Week at 454 Main st., Louisville. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. John K. Mason, 
D.D., rector of St. Andrew’s church. Bishop 
Dudley will address the men during Holy 
Week. 


The Rev. Wm. H. McGee, of Anchorage, has 
accepted an appointment as missionary to Cuba, 
and has departed to his field of work. 


On Passion Sunday, Psalm xlvi, “God is 
our refuge and strength,”’ etc., music by Dudley 
Buck, was sung at Christ church cathedral. 
The vested choir was re-inforced for the occa- 
sion by a double quartette of ladies. Themu- 
sic was beautifully sung, under the direction of 
Horatio Browne, Mus. D., organist and director 
of music in the cathedral. A month ago Stain- 
er’s ‘‘Daughter of Jairus’’ was sung, with even 
better tonal effects. 


The Bishop’s Anniversary 

The 24th anniversary of the Bishop’s conse- 
cration, on Jan. 27th,was celebrated by the usual 
service at the cathedral, the Bishop being cele- 
brant, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Craik and 
Grant, his assistants. In theafternoon he gave 
a luncheon to his clergy. There were present: 
the Rev. Drs. Perkins, Snively, Estill, Minni- 
gerode, Mason, and Craik; and the Rev. Messrs. 
Smith, Johnston, Kirkpatrick, Chrisman, and 
Kienzle, of Louisville, and McGee, of Anchor- 
age, and Marshall, of Owensboro. The Bishop 
entertained in his usual pleasant manner, and 
the lunch was very good. A cheerful smoker 
wound up the pleasant occasion. 


Ohio 
Wm, Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
At Emmanuel church, Cleveland, Canon Hall 
has charge of all services till a new rector is 
chosen. Congregations have been large, and 
Lenten services well attended. 


The Rev. L.W. Applegate, of Tacoma, Wash., 
has given valuable help in different parishes in 
Cleveland: at Trinity cathedral, at the church 
of the Holy Spirit, and at Emmanuel church. 


During Passion Week, noonday services were 
held at Trinity cathedral, with a brief address, 
the Bishop of Oklahoma being the speaker on 
Monday and Saturday. On Good Friday the 
usual Three-Hour Service, beginning at 12M. 
and closing at 3 P.m., was conducted by the 
Very Rev. Chas. D. Williams, dean of Trinity 
cathedral. 


The class in ecclesiastical embroidery, of 
which Miss Neff is president, will adjourn 
April 17th for the summer. On Monday, March 
27th, there was an exhibition at the cathedral 
house of the altar linen made this year for gifts 
to missions. Each set consists of a fair linen 
cloth, one corporal, one chalice veil, a credence 
cover, a pall, and three purificators. In all, 12 
missions have been helped in this way, at differ- 
ent times. 


Bishop Brooke visited Trinity church, Toledo, 
on Passion Sunday, March 19th, and confirmed 
a class of about 50 persons, prepared by the 
Rev. E. S. Barkdull. 


Confirmations in Cleveland 

On Palm Sunday, Bishop Brooke, of Okla- 
homa, Visited Trinity cathedral, preached and 
administered the rite of Confirmation to a class of 
20. On the evening of the same day he preached 
at St. Paul’s church. <A class of 12 were con- 
firmed. 


Springfield 
Geo. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Chas. R. Hale, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
St Paul’s Pro-Cathedral 

A local paper of March 17th, has the following 
agreeable announcement: ‘‘Ata meeting of the 
vestry of St. Paul’s pro-cathedral last night, 
the Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Taylor was request- 
ed to withdraw from the meeting for a time, 
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and Hon. Charles E. Hay was called to the 
chair. Then a resolution was passed by unani- 
mous vote, that the Easter offering should be 
devoted to the personal use of the rector. This 
was a very happy recognition on the part of the 
vestry of the valuable services which Dr. Taylor 
has rendered the parish.’ Archdeacon Taylor 
became rector of St. Paul’s, Sept. 1, 1886, so that 
this is his 13th Lent and Easter in the parish. 
The parish is free from debt. The Oid Ladies’ 
Society (we have yet to hear of another society 
of that name in the Church) have just voted to 
erect a substantial steel picket fence around 
the church property, which is situated in the 
heart of the city, only one block from the public 
square. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Bishop has licensed Dr. Robert Atkinson 
as lay-reader for the Johns Hopkins Orphan 
Asylum, for colored children, at Remington 
ave. and 81st st. 


Large Confirmation Classes 


Bishop Paret visited the church of St. Michael 
and All Angels, Baltimore, the Rev. C. Ernest 
Smith, D. D., rector, on March 21st, and admin- 
istered the rite of Confirmation to a class of 66 
persons. Of the whole class, only 28 had been 
from infancy members of the Church; 21 were 
from the Methodists, 5 from the Presbyterians, 
1 from the Reformed, 5 from the Roman Church, 
3 from the Lutherans, and 3 from the Baptists; 
382 members of the class were adults, among 
them a large proportion of men. The Bishop 
made an address to the candidates, after which 
he preached a strong sermon on Sunday obsery- 
ance. On Sunday, March 26th, the Bishop con- 
firmed a class of 41 persons in the morning at 
Emmanuel church, the Rev. J. Houston Ec- 
cleston, D. D., rector; in the evening, 19, at the 
church of the Messiah, the Rev. Peregrine 
Wroth, rector. The Bishop also recently con- 
firmed 12 at Ascension church, 28 at St. Barn- 
abas’, 27 at Christ, 17 at St. John the Baptist, 
and 14 at St. James’ First African (colored). 


Accident to the Rey. Dr. Brand 


The Rey. William O. Brand, rector of St. 
Mary’s church, Emmerton, Harford Co., whose 
portrait appeared recently on our cover page, 
has met with an unfortunate accident. He was 
visiting at the home of Miss Elizabeth Oliver, 
1200 Cathedral st., Baltimore, an intimate 
friend, and fell down an elevator shaft from the 
first floor to the cellar, breaking one of his legs. 
He is reported to be improving. Dr. Brand is 
84 years old, has been rector of St. Mary’s 
church for over 50 years, and is the oldest 
clergyman in active work in the diocese. 


St. Michael and All Angels’, Baltimore 


On Sunday, March 12th, the Rev. C. Ernest 
Smith, D. D., celebrated the 7th anniversary of 
his rectorship at this church. Before beginning 
his sermon, he read a pastoral letter to the con- 
gregation, and also mentioned the appeal of the 
vestry for $5,000 at Easter, to be used toward 
the liquidation of the debt, and announced that 
already he had received 16 responses, pledging 
the sum of $435. The statistics presented in the 
letter showed that during the past seven.years 
there had been 248 Baptisms, 354 Confirmations, 
70 marriages, and 81 burials. There are now 
616 families connected with the parish. The 
communicants have increased from 471 to 1,110. 
The Sunday school numbers 418 children and 45 
officers and teachers. The contributions of 
members of the church amounted to over $93,- 
000. The work of the parish has grown rapidly. 
When the Rev. Mr. Smith took charge, one 
clergyman was sufficient; now three find am- 
ple work todo. Besides the Rev. Messrs. Clar- 
ence D, Frankeland Robert S.W. Wood,there are 
two lay-readers, and some 200 or more voluntary 
workers in the parish. The result is that the 
parish is an exceedingly live and active one. 
About two years ago the church established a 
mission near Hampden, which has an average 
attendance of 35 children in the Sunday school, 
and two services are maintained every Sunday. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


The Ebb of Some Tides 


JEWISH preacher of Chicago re- 
cently declined a call to New York 
ata large advance of salary. He 
now repents him of his decision, 

and has uttered a wail loud and tearful over 
the non-attendance of his co-religionists at 
his lectures. He regards this as an insult 
to him, and denounces it as ‘‘a tendency 
toward American humbuggery.” One of the 
daily papers says: 

Dr. —— has brought the high distinction of 
rare scholarship to the pulpit of Sinai Temple. 
He has impressed his strong and original person- 
ality upon the social, literary, and political life 
of Chicago. His name has given weight to civic 
movements for good government, and his voice 
has been lifted with rare eloquence and beauty, 
for every cause that was calculated to elevate 
the standards of citizenship,or to promote culture 
or stimulate learning. He is known in all the 
land as a deep student of current problems and 
a broad thinker. 

There is a strong flavor of ‘‘American 
humbuggery” in this exaggerated praise 
which has been the continual refrain of the 
press for some years past. Two lessons may 
be drawn from this affair, and one isthat a 
preacher who is the pet of the press, cannot 
necessarily and for that reason fill the pews, 
and is not the success he seems to be. The 
papers parade by preference whatever in 
religion may be sensational, grotesque, or 
‘liberal,’ meaning, by that term, destruct- 
ive. One of our rectors was requested by a 
reporter to furnish abstracts of his sermons, 
provided they were not too religious, and 
did pitch into old ideas! The other lesson is 
that the position which a preacher may take 
in the community, however it may flatter 
the pride of his denomination, does not fill 
the pews, nor does it assure him against the 
bitterness of a contrast between civic noto- 
riety and the indifference of his parishion- 
ers, a fact which seems to hold true whether 
the sermonizing voice possess “‘rare elo- 
quence” or only the strident tones of the 
pulpit mountebank, Dr. says: ‘‘Your 
pulpit was never of the opera bouffe type; if 
your pulpit was of national reputation, you 
never recognized what you owed the men 
who filled it.” 


N the same paper which chronicles the 
Rabbi’s wail, we hear another from a 
Methodist minister who said: 


The Methodist Church was face to face with 
a crisis, and during the twentieth century would 
undergo startling changes. Of course the time 
limit on pastorates would be removed, and the 
presiding eldership would be abolished, but 
these were trifles. Other changes were im- 
pending which threatened the very life of the 
Church. It might just as well be confessed 
that the Church was not now winning men as it 
had done in the past, that it was failing to 
meet the spirit of the age; that the preachers 
were no longer revered for the sake of their 
office, and that multitudes of its members were 
dropping out and identifying themselves with 
literary societies or with Christian Science. 

He added that he knew that his particular 
church contained mighty little vital Christiani- 
ty, that even after he got men converted it was 
hard to get them into the Church, and that if he 
got them in, it was hard to keep them from 
falling out. If they ever moved away it would 
take a whole detective agency to watch one of 
them, and get him to join‘a church in the place 
to which he went. The consequence was that 
in the Methodist churches in seven cities of 


over 500,000 inhabitants in this country last 
year, there was a net gain of only 635 members, 
and that in the Methodist churches of all the 
cities in the country last year there was a net 
gain of only one-half of one per cent. 

These depressing views of the current sit- 
uation seem to be accepted as more or less 
justified by the facts, and the more is the 
pity. But the most significant feature of 
this confession is that the other preachers 
could not divine the cause of the decline, at 
least none of them were in agreement. One 
said the ‘‘liberals” had ‘‘captured the field 
by proving that there was no need for any 
Church.” Another thought ‘the doctrine of 
hell ought to be preached more.” Another 
said ‘‘a revolution is in progress, and it is 
towards Christ.” Another charged that the 
Methodists were ‘‘shedding no light on the 
social and economic problems of the day.” 
Another said ‘‘the mistake was that the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit was not preached.” 
It was also contended that some new inspi- 
ration and enthusiasm must be found. The 
time had come ‘‘when it is the mission of 
every man to rediscover Christianity.” ‘In 
the twentieth century there will be a tre- 
mendous reassertion of the essentials of 
Christianity.’’ In all which there is much 
food for thought. 

Se spe 


Christian Science 


WO utterances are before us from cler- 

gymen of the Church on the subject of 
“Christian Science,’ so-called. This sys- 
tem is rapidly assuming startling propor- 
tions. There are said to be four hundred 
regular societies of its adherents in the 
United States and Canada, including a 
membership of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people, and five thousand teachers and 
healers. No doubt a large proportion of 
these people have been attracted by the 
claim that through the principles of this 
sect, diseases are healed. Much, also, is 
said of its effects upon character. Dr. New- 
ton, one of the clergymen referred to, speaks 
of ‘the singularly gracious influence that 
has been exerted, through this movement, 
upon the character of multitudes of men 
and women. Doubt has given way to faith; 
fear, to quietness and confidence; irritabil- 
ity and lack of self-control, to a sunny se- 
renity of spirit; weak wills have been 
braced into strengthfulness; evil habits, of 
long duration, have been mastered; the 
sense of God has come as an unspeakable 
benediction into lives which had been ‘with- 
out God in the world’.” We ‘leave this 
sweeping claim without criticism for a mo- 
ment. With the better class of minds who 
have been drawn into this movement, it is 
probable that the reaction against the crass 
materialism which in these days consti- 
tutes such a tremendous force in life and 
thought, has been a strong motive. The 
hungry soul, striving for something to satis- 
fy its deepest needs, eagerly grasps at that 
which substitutes spirit for matter, even to 
the extent of denying the existence of the 
material altogether. 


R. NEWTON is bold enough to call 
“Christian Science” “‘the youngest child 

of Christianity.” Subsequently, he shows 
himself fully conscious that it has its ante- 
cedents in the misty theosophies of the East, 
and in the extreme philosophic idealism of 


some modern teachers. He does not betray’ 


in this pamphlet any knowledge of Gnosti- 
cism,that most instructive analogue of Chris- 
tian Science in the early days of the Church; 
and, so far from being a ‘“‘child of Chris- 
tianity,” its most deadly foe, the worse be- 
cause it assumed the name of Christian, and 
confused the minds of untutored men. Gnos- 
ticism took the ideas of the Eastern theoso- 
phists as its starting point, and endeavored 
to interpret Christ and Christianity by that 
‘thigher” light. It produced a combination 
wonderfully similar to this modern develop- 
ment, The ancient movement was not so 
popular as this of more recent date, inas- 
much as it did not concern itself so much 
with physical disease and infirmity, but 
rather with the profounder mystery of sin. 
Without denying the existence of matter, it 
made matter the essence of evil, and assert- 
ed that the spirit of man was properly inde- 
pendent of matter, and consequently of the 
body, which is material. Among many 
earnest souls, Gnosticism, inducing a strug- 
gle to make this independence real, led to 
an ascetic standard of morality, in which 
those effects were seen which Dr. Newton 
admires in Christian Science—quietness, 
self-control, confidence, greater strength of 
will, and overcoming of evil habits. Stoi- 
cism already, through somewhat similar 
ideas, had produced similar results. The 
constancy of a stoic has become proverbial. 


OTWITHSTANDING his glowing eu- 

logy of the type of character which 
Christian Science has evolved, Dr. Newton 
gives usin an appendix, another side. He 
takes note of the want of any recognition of 
the discipline of pain and sorrow. This disci- 
pline, with them, ‘‘has no place in that school- 
ing of character which life is ordained to car- 
ry on.” YetJesus was the ‘‘Man of Sorrows.” 
He is constrained to say that ‘‘such a view 
of life tends to drop out of recognition the 
value of those heroic qualities which suffer- 
ing, borne bravely, has always: developed, 
and which man has always accounted his. 
noblest crown of honor.” He thinks this. 
may be overcome, but how can it, if logic 
has its way? There can be no room for the: 
idea of patient submission and cheerful en- 
durance of pain, if the pain does not exist, 
and the patient is only, for the time, the 
prey of an imagination which he must 
repudiate and trample upon. He has no- 
ticed, also, a certain conceit, ‘“‘a most un- 
gracious” thing, an assumption of superior- 
ity. But this is airily dismissed as ‘‘inci- 
dental to all new illuminations of the soul.’” 
It has been incidental, doubtless, to the il- 
luminations of philosophy at all times, but 
we deny that it is any fruit of the Gospel,. 
or that it has shown itself as a result of 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. The 
Gospel set itself to destroy this enemy 
from first to last. On the other hand, it 
seems a perfectly legitimate fruit of a teach- 
ing which says “‘you are, what God is,’” 
‘‘you are by nature a part of God.” The 
poet Heine saw this when, in his later days, 
he escaped from the trammels of a proud 
philosophy which, as he says, had taught 
him that he was a god. 


NOTHER indictment which this friend of 
Christian Science brings against it, is 
the absence of sympathy for the sick and suf- 
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fering. These people, according to him, ‘‘shut 
themselves up in a comfortable ignoring of 
the pains and aches around them, and go 
on their way as if there were no ‘ills that 
flesh is heir to’.”” He tries to condone this 
by contrasting it with the ill-bred and in- 
considerate attempts at sympathy which 
many well-intentioned people indulge in to 
the aggravation, rather than the alleviation, 
of suffering. But he cannot escape the logic 
of the system by hoping that his friends will 
fall back upon the ancient ways faithfully 
pursued always by those whose souls have 
been formed in the old paths of Christian 
discipline. He does not see what the pro- 
nounced Christian Scientist sees clearly, 
that to show by word or touch, or glance of 
the eye, ‘‘solicitude for the comfort of the 
invalid,” is to sacrifice the ruling principle, 
for it is to humor the unreal imagination, 
and tacitly to acknowledge the ‘‘reality” or 
the “‘actuality”—it is all one—of that which 
is declared to have no existence. 
EH deny, as Christians, the thesis upon 
which Dr. Newton expends much futile 
labor, that the healing of physical disease was 
meant by our Lord tooccupy a leading place 
in His religion. On the other hand, we as- 
sert that the discipline of pain, humility and 
not conceit, sympathy and not indifference, 
are root principles of that religion. The mir- 
acles of mercy have their outcome, not in a 
constant gift of healing by magnetism, or 
any other natural force, or even miraculous 
powers to be possessed perpetually by Chris- 
tian believers, but in the works of mercy 
which the Church ever inculcated,and which 
as soon as possible she embodied in perma- 
nent institutions. The legislation of Justin- 
ian shows how abundant these systematized 
works of mercy were which the Church un- 
derstood to be apart of her regular mission. 
Already there were houses for strangers, 
houses for the sick, houses for widows, or- 
phanages, houses for the rearing of found- 
lings or waifs, houses for the aged. The 
blind and beggars were cared for, and the 
insane were received into the monasteries. 
It is astrange thing that Dr. Newton should 
not see in this wealth of Christian institu- 
tions the true sequence of our Lord’s works 
of mercy, rather than in the systematic ex- 
ercise of that kind of power over disease, 
which ‘‘for a sign” was manifested by Him, 
and now and then by His followers, in the 
first age and afterwards. 


E need no other witness than Dr. New- 
ton to prove that the ‘‘theology”’ of the 
Christian Scientists is Pantheism. It denies 
the personality of God. This he regards as 
“orave.” Grave is a mild word, This is 
utterly destructive of religion in any sense 
_ of the word that has the least utility. Re- 
ligion is based upon a relation with a person. 
If there is no personal God, there can be no 
worship, no prayer, no love, no faith. The 
only thing which remains isa stirring of the 
religious. instincts and emotions, as an end 
in and for itself. This is what Dr. Newton 
seems to mean by “‘religion.” In view of 
this, which is the fundamental idea of this 
system, can it be otherwise than amazing 
that a Christian priest should dare to say 
-thatin these teachings of Christian Science, 
now ‘‘systematized into a philosophy and 
formulated into a theology, and, in their 
practical application, vitalized into a reli- 
gion,” there is ‘‘nothing which is in conflict 
with the inner heart of Christian ortho- 
doxy’’? 


The Diving Church 


E very gladly turn to the saner utteran- 
ces of Dr. William R. Huntington. 
First, he indicates this system of Pantheism, 
and shows that it is a charge which cannot 
be denied or evaded. The consequences are 
then pointed out: ‘‘By turning God into a 
‘principle’ our conception of what it means 
to be spiritually minded becomes hopelessly 
vague, and people are deluded into thinking 
that they are taking an interest in things 
spiritual when they are merely playing ina 
feeble way with metaphysics. No spiritual- 
ity without personality. No righteousness, 
that is to say, without a righteous person, no 
love without a loving person, no compassion 
without a merciful person, is a good formula 
of protection against error under this head.”’ 
Dr, Huntington next takes up the Christian 
Science idea of Christ, which Dr. Newton 
appears to accept, and has no difficulty in 
showing that it was nosuch ‘‘idea”’ in which 
St. Paul believed or for which martyrs died. 
On the third head, namely, the nature of 
sin, Dr. Huntington contents himself with 
showing that the definition which he quotes 
is meaningless. We could wish he had gone 
on to show the evil results which are liable 
to proceed from a teaching that sin is only a 
false idea connected with non-existent mat- 
ter. Is it not a logical result of this that our 
actions, at least so far as the material body 
is concerned in them, have no moral charac- 
ter? We alluded above to an ascetic Gnos- 
ticism which has a parallel in certain de- 
velopments of character which Dr. Newton 
admires. But there was another kind of 
Gnostics who considered that the doings of 
the body could not taint the soul. If the 
body is non-existent, this position is rendered 
stronger. 


HE best that can be said of Christian Sci- 


ence is: first, that it has made some con- 


tribution to therapeutics, by emphasizing in 
a high degree the control of the soul over the 
body. This may, no doubt, affect the prac- 
tice of medicine. In fact, with hypnotism 
and other such phenomena, it has done soal- 
ready. But this will not lead the physician 
to lay aside his other methods of ministering 
to disease. This, as a later contribution of 
science, will simply take its place with pre- 
vious discoveries, and be added to the sum 
total of those remedies which the modern 
physician has at his command. Secondly, 
this system, we are convinced, owes much of 
its attractiveness to many minds to a revolt 
against materialism in thought, and still 
more in practical life, which leads them to 
grasp at anything which professes to be 
spiritual. The same thing is exhibited in 
Theosophy, which is also gaining numerous 
adherents. These movements warn the 
Church of the direction in which her work 
is most needed. They constitute a call to 
hold up before the longing soul the glory 
and the beauty of the Incarnation. The 
Church is called upon in every age to bring 
forth from her treasures things both new 
and old to meet the needs of those to whom 
her Lord has sent her to minister. The 
truths of the Catholic religion are alone sat- 
isfying, but men may often miss their mean- 
ing for want of adequate instruction. 
Everything is allowed to become too exter- 
nal, the inner and spiritual significance es- 
capes those who hear only conventional 
phrases to which they have been accustomed 
to attach imperfect and shallow meanings. 
They have not discovered the hid treas- 
ure. Thus they become a prey to those who 
say ‘‘Lo here!” or ‘‘Lo there!” 
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ather Austin and His 
Teachings--XIV. 


BY THE RT. REV. DR. MCLAREN, 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


(Copyright, 1899.) 


ATHER AUSTIN rebuked one of the 
choir boys for being late at rehearsals. 
Perhaps he was unduly severe, for if he was 
usually all softness and sweetness, he could 
be quite impatient sometimes. The boy ac- 
cepted the chiding handsomely, but was bold 
enough to say that he did not think it was 
enough of a sin to be so severely reproved. 
Rebuked in his turn, the clergyman humbly 
begged the boy’s pardon, agreed that tardi- 
ness was comparatively a minor fault, and 
confessed that fretfulness was another. 
This incident furnished the theme for the 
next Sunday’s sermon, of which some notes 
were taken by a hearer. 

He began by quoting some one who had 
said there are no little sins, because there 
is no little God to sin against. He thought 
the remark more rhetorical than theologi- 
cal, for certainly some sins are less aggra- 
vated than others, as the prick of a pin is 
less dangerous than the thrust of a dagger. 
Some sins are wholly bad because they are 
done deliberately with knowledge and fore- 
sight; others are less bad, because done in 
ignorance. The full strength of the will 
put into a wrong act is something to think 
of with a shudder, for it slays the soul as to 
its vital relation to the active favor of God. 
Sins that terminate the union of the baptized 
man with God are fitly called ‘‘deadly” or 
mortal.” If the harm that comes from lit- 
tle sins is not so great as in the instance of 
grave offences, they are certainly displeas- 
ing to God, and they do prevent us from se- 
curing much that is helpful and uplifting. 
This is, in itself, a sign that God is not 
pleased; but they also enfeeble the chiefest 
of graces, charity, and impair the fervor of 
the spirit in the discharge of its religious 
duties. But the worst effect is that they 
smooth the way to greater faults. He 
who lets them pass with little notice de- 
presses the sensitiveness of the conscience 
and adjusts himself toa lower plane of be- 
havior. A diminished power of resistance 
attends him as increased temptations assail 
him, and the inevitable finality will be his 
succumbing to greater sins. We have seen 
good men go down into depths of shame. 
Was it St. Augustine who said he had seen 
saints who stood among men like cedars of 
Libanus, crash into ruin and lie prone in the 
filthy dust? Nodoubt their downward prog- 
ress began in heedlessness about little sins. 

The preacher added that little faults are 
dangerous because they are little. They do 
not appear to demand more than trivial no- 
tice. They do not strike the conscience 
with terror. Annoy, they may, as the flies 
do, but they do not frighten us like lions. 
Nevertheless, it is foolish to underrate their 
power of mischief. We should be heroic in 
avoiding the little sins, and as heroic in cul- 
tivating the little virtues which are their 
opposites; and this is the very best way of 
overcoming them. Weshould also practice 
repentance for them, and pray not only for 
pardon, but for grace to oppose and uproot 
them. God is well pleased with those who 
fight them, and at the same time (the secret 
of victory!) cultivate the lesser graces and 
virtues of the Christian life. In that tragic 
picture of the last times, contained in St. 
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Matthew’s Gospel, it is the servant who has 
been faithful over a few things who receives 
the plaudit, ‘“Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” and the reward, ‘‘I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 
aS pes 
Boston Correspondence 

Professor John Fiske read an.admirable paper 
upon the everlasting reality of religion before 
the Boston clergy, in February. It was anorig- 
inal, analytic study of religion, and was well de- 
serving of the praise bestowed uponit. Like all 
such attempts outside of revelation to account 
for the religious belief of the individual, it may 
at no distant day be supplanted by some other 
ingenious production. It is, however, a pleas- 
ure to find this disciple of Herbert Spencer fall- 
ing into line with others who admit that the 
supernatural is a stimulating factor in the evo- 
lution of conduct, especially when Herbert Spen- 
cer, in his ‘Data of Ethics’? many years ago, re- 
gretted the persistent adhesion of men to the 
supernatural. 

I was tempted a short time ago to go to a re- 
ligious medley to listen to four champions of the 
various Christian bodies. One minister de- 
fended Congregationalism, another, the Baptist 
body, another, the Episcopalians, and the last 
speaker, the Methodist. The defence of the 
Church’s position was far too broad. It gave 
the impression to the impartial observer that 
the absorptive rather than the adhesive power 
of the Church’s position was very strong. I 
doubt very much whether we gain anything in 
a defence of this kind. If this Church has the 
properties of rubber, so that it may be stretched 
to suit all tastes, we are only belittling our true 
character. It is invariably weakening to picture 
the Church’s position as broad. No one really 
feels convinced by such a representation, and 
very few are converted through such reasoning. 
We get the credit for being broad and cold and 
starchy. The last quality was attributed to the 
Church in Tremont Temple, when one defender 
of the Christian denominations reached this 
climax: The Methodist lifts the sinner out of 
the gutter, the Baptist washes him, the Presby- 
terian blues him, the Episcopalian starches him, 
and then he is ready for heaven! 

The Rev. Dr. Lindsay has concluded to remain 
at St. Paul’s church, where he has done effective 
work for over ten years. The genial doctor is 
popular, and like a true Virginian, understands 
the New England type of character, which he 
pleases in many ways. I think this is the secret 
of his growing popularity in Boston. He does 
not simply speak well of our historic relations, 
but he has the rare gift of saying at -the right 
' place just that which has the art of gratifying 
the conscience of Boston; for Boston has a con- 
science, and it likes every one to know it. 

The Massachusetts Catholic Club is an able 
and zealous company of Churchmen who are 
not afraid to make it known that sin exists. Fr. 
Huntington has been giving effective addresses 
upon ‘‘The Fact of Sin,’ ‘‘The Consequen- 
ces of Sin,’ and ‘‘The Remedy for Sin.’ I really 
don’t know what we should do without these 
plain, helpful addresses upon sin. Some preach- 
ers think that we have conquered all sin here, 
and have graduated from a reference to it. It is 
really characteristic of the High Churchmen to 
be talking about sin during Lent, and while an- 
other kind of Churchmen are walking arm in 
arm with Browning and Ibsen and Matthew 
Arnold. 

Emmanuel church, with its new structure, is 
a great and striking advance for the Episcopal 
Church in Boston, and no other Christian body 
except the Romanists could have enlarged its 
church building, without meeting great obsta- 
cles. But Emmanuel church is very prosperous 
and deserves to be. With Trinity not far away 
these two parishes show the strength of Epis- 
copacy in this city. The Unitarians and Con- 
gregational bodies near by, are losing their 
quota of strength. They are declining, because 
there is a reaction towards the Episcopal 
Church. Emmanuel spreads out its feathers in 
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its old nest, enlarged, beautified, and equipped 
with every modern convenience. No preacher 
in Boston ranks higher than Dr. Parks, and 
though his theology may be unattractive to not 
afew, yet itis a fact that the greatest theolo- 
gians are often the poorest preachers, and Dr. 
Parks cannot claim this latter distinction. 

I went to the morgue of the City Hospital a 
short time ago, and in the little chapel erected 
to hold services over the dead, I was glad to find 
the authorities have placed a Book of Common 
Prayer. This may seem a small matter. It is 
not. In this weird place, this dismal abode of 
sorrow, where many broken hearts have met 
and paid their last homage to the departed, it is 
a wise tribute to the power of the Prayer Book 
to place it alongside the Bible. 

The serious problem is still before the Church 
in this city, what to do with the down-town 
churches, or what to do with parishes in locali- 
ties where the poor are congregating. There is 
only one just answer to this question. Parishes 
that are capable of doing a missionary work in 
their several localities, but can no longer draw 
entirely their support from the worshipers, 
should have their resources supplemented by 
donations from the City Missionary Board. Any 
other policy, like the one attempted, of putting 
another church near the old parish church, is 
merely to impoverish it or to destroy its exist- 
ence. Yet this is done without comment, even 
when the policy seems to be of pulling down one 
parish to support another. Nothing is more im- 
portant to the welfare of the Church in this 
city, than to anchor the old churches where 
missionary work may be done, and keep out 
new ventures, when theold,if properly equipped, 
would be less expensive and less embarrassed 
with increasing difficulties. 

One of the most depressing conditions in Bos- 
ton is the growth of intemperance among wom- 
en. The increase of saloons in the poorer dis- 
tricts arouses the indignation of well-meaning 
citizens, and rejoices the hearts of those who 
gain by this iniquitous trafiic. 

‘Afternoon teas’’ of a new kind have estab- 
lished themselves in the homes of the poorest, 
and mothers will congregate in certain places to 
gossip over a cup of tea surcharged with whis- 
key. The consequences of these gatherings have 
lately demonstrated their evil, in the increase of 
drunkenness among women. This matter strikes 
at the home with terrible effect, and the-Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children could 
many a tale of woe unfold. 

Our latest ‘‘fad’’ is war against the sparrow. 
Poor little creature! he has arrayed against him 
the powers in authority in Church and in State. 
Several indignant protests have been made 
against the wholesale destruction of these birds, 
which is about to take place in the spring, and 
the society with the long name is about to criti- 
cise the clergy who advocated this warfare. 

Every ardent advocate of the proper support 
of the clergy, should read the report of Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine, which has just been circu- 
lated throughout the diocese. Mr. Paine is a 
splendid reformer, and never undertakes any 
cause without first grasping its details, and then 
proceeding to make every one else feel the im- 
portance of the subject. Hehascertainly cham- 
pioned the cause of the clergy, and the report 
puts these pertinent questions to every warden: 
‘“What has your parish done within two years in 
the direction of providing (1) ampler salary; 
(2) a rectory; (3) insurance for the benefit of 
the minister, or his wife and children?”’ 

At the March meeting of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, a speaker brought out the in- 
teresting information that there were formerly 
two Sandemanian meeting-houses in Boston. 
This sect :-were called ‘‘Glasites,’? and Fara- 
day belonged to them in England. 


The Kev. Morton Stone, of Taunton, Mass., 
has lately written entertainingly upon ecclesias- 
tical garments in his own parish paper, and 
among other good things, he says: “It is there- 
fore simply willful individualism for a priest 
when on duty to discard the uniform of his vo- 
cation.”” As sixty-three priests out of two 
hundred priests in Massachusetts do this, it 
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would seem as if his words were striking for a 
needed reform in this particular. He makes a 
mistake in this article, however, in tracing the 
black gown tothe Puritan divines. Did it not 
come from the monks? BostToniIAN. 


—So 
Letters to the Editor 


“OUR BOUNDEN DUTY AND SERVICE” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


With regard to the points in dispute between 
your contributor of March 4th and your corre- 
spondent of March 25th, I have nothing what- 
ever to say. But in answer to your correspond- 
ent’s query: ‘‘What is the voice of authority 
upon the subject?’’ I should like to say, with all 
deference, and subject, of course, to correction, 
that it seems to me that, inferentially at least, 
behind (or should I say before) all charges of 
bishops, pastoral letters, rubrics, or canons, 
comes the voice of the custom of the Primitive 
Church in the days of the Apostles, as recorded 
in the Book of Acts of the Apostles—Acts xx: 7 
—which, taken in connection with Acts ii: 42 and 
46, would seem to infer a custom of, at first, 
daily, and then at least weekly, celebration of 
the Holy Communion. 

This voice of authority (if such your corre- 
spondent will admit it to be), so far as I know, 
and your correspondent, himself being the judge, 
admits, has never been officially contravened by 
any command of the Church. 

I cannot see that the rubrics referred to, in 
either the English or American Prayer Book, 
are germane to the subject at all; a provision 
for certain contingencies can hardly be fairly 
construed into evidence of a custom, or a voice 
of authority, any more than can a ‘minimum re- 
quirement.”’ Z 

And I do not see with your correspondent, 
when he so triumphantly writes, ‘‘Such is the 
voice of the Church,”’ that he has even proved 
that the voice of the Church as thus quoted, 
reaches the question at all. 

The statement that ‘‘monthly Communion” 
has been the ‘‘universal practice” of the Church 
of England for 350 years, and of the American 
Church (I suppose this is meant by “tour own’’) 
for nearly 200 years, is such astounding news, 
that I really feel that one who has been in such 
dense ignorance and darkness, as it seems I 
have been, with regard to such an important 
historical fact, should refrain from making any 
further comment, unless it be that I must have 
all this time been confounding the practice of 
“some individual communicants” acting in ac- 
cordance with their Christian liberty, with the 
‘‘universal practice” of the Holy Catholie and 
Apostolic Church in England and America, 

CLARENCE Watts McCuLty, 


Presbyter. 
Winooski, Vt. 


‘DO THIS IN REMEMBRANCB”?’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Your correspondent of the 25th, objecting 
to hallowing the Lord’s Day with the Lord's 
Supper, protests and denies with more warmth 
than wisdom. He asks: ‘‘What is the voice of 
authority on this subject?” and demands the 
rulings of bishops, rubrics, and canons. As 
for bishops, the authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls 
(I St. Peter ii: 25) is sufficient. His words are: 
“Do this, as oft as ye drink it’’ (I Cor. xi: 25, 
26). There are three hundred and sixty-four 
days in the year when ‘‘this” may properly be 
“done,” and to ‘do this,” as your correspondent 
proposes, once in a hundred and twenty, or even 
once in thirty times, is certainly not often. 

As to its being ‘‘done’’ on Sunday, the univer- 
sal teaching of the Catholic Church is far higher 
authority than rubric and canon. Because the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the same God who gave 
the Fourth Commandment on Sinai, He both 
claimed and exercised the right to alter it. 
How He altered it can be known only 
through the teaching (oral and written) of that 
Church He has promised to guide into all truth. 
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Of the Primitive Church, we read that ‘ton the 
first day of the week?’ the disciples ‘‘came to- 
gether to break bread” (Acts xxv: 7). History 
shows that for the first fifteen hundred years 
of Christianity, while there were trifling dis- 
putes as to the day of the week the Lord’s Day 
should be kept, there was never any question at 
all about its being kept by the Breaking of 
Bread. Thus the manner of the Lord’s Day ob- 
servance has, if anything, higher sanction than 
the time. Even supposing, therefore, that the 
“general usage’’ of a small part of the Church 
for the past two hundred years had been to 
neglect its plain duty, instead of glorying in 
such shame, it would be high time to repent and 
amend our doings. 

Every few months we hear the wail that Sun- 
day is being more and more desecrated, and the 
churches becoming more and more empty. 
Your correspondent will find food for reflection 
. in the fact that these laments never come from 
those who teach boldly that the breaking the 
Fourth Commandment by turning one’s back on 
the Lord’s sacramental Presence on His Holy 
Day is sin. Why is this? Would it not be 
wiser for cavilers to follow Gamaliel’s advice: 
*‘Refrain from these men and let them alone 
-...... lest haply ye be found even to fight 
against God” (Acts v: 38, 39)? 


ELLiot WHITE. 
Newark, N. J., March 28, 1899 


“THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I should, by your courtesy, like to take excep- 
tion to some statements in a letter against 
weekly Communion, in your issue of March 25th. 
It seems he has lost sight entirely, perhaps un- 
wittingly, of the spirit of the rubric which com- 
mands the faithful to make their Communion at 
least thrice a year. Was it not “for the hard- 
ness of our hearts’’ that this rubric was given 
to us? Was it not to set before certain lax and 
backsliding communicants their duty? Such 
was the case, for the rubric was framed for the 
class of people who staid away from the Lord’s 
Table, and who neglected the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood. 

There is most certainly an implied censure in 
this rubric for those who speak against frequent 
Communion, and if Mr. Phelps means to say, as 
his language surely implies, that the ideal 
Christian may receive but thrice a year, it 
seems most plain that he cannot use this rubric 
to support his position, for its intention is to 
discourage just such a practice. 

In the early life of the Church there was no 
need for sucha command to careless people, for 
Christians in those days were only too glad to 
accept these blessed opportunities for the wor- 
ship of their Risen Lord; they were only 
too anxious for a reception of that Living Bread 
for which we pray in the prayer of prayers by 
our Lord’s own command. 

I beg also, by your courtesy, to take exception 
to his statement: ‘Such is the voice of the 
Church” (referring to infrequent Communion). 
Does he consider the voice of the Church to be 
a voice which has spoken in some small corner of 
the world, and for only the last three centuries? 
Surely he must be making history, or purposely 
misstating facts. If he really finds force in the 
fact that what his forefathers have practiced 
is good enough for him, I would beg to remind 
him that his progenitors extended back of the 
Reformation. He will appreciate the fact that 
“the old-time religion is good enough for him,” 
but let him remember that the religious views 
which he quotes as belonging to the last three 
centuries are extremely new-fashioned. 

Wir LD: 

Boston, Mass. 


“LOW SUNDAY”? 

To the Lditor of The Living Churches 
Why should the octave of Easter Day be 
termed ‘‘Low Sunday,’’as if any Lord’s Day can 
be called ‘‘Low?’? Among the Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics the lst Sunday after Haster is 
named Quasimodo, and the Unitas Fratrum, or 
Moravians, designate it as Quasimodo geniti, be- 
ing the first word or words of the Epistle for the 
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day, which is identically the same in the former 
as well as in the Anglican Communion; ‘‘What- 
soever is born”? (I St. John v: 4). as 


I SOMETIMES hear an offertory anthem, con- 
structed on a certain, musical plan more or 
less florid, occupying twice as much time asthe 
office needs, which adds nothing at all to devo- 
tional impression, conveys not a single idea, 
lifts no soul to God, moves nobody to charity, 
confirms nobody’s faith. Except in intention it 
is entirely irreligious. Standing weary through 
such a trialI have found myself straining my 
sense half the time, and yet in vain, to find out 
what words the choir was singing, and theother 
half wrestling with my spirit to let patience ac- 
complish there her perfect work. We heara 
good deal said reproachfully of going to church 
to ‘hear preaching.’’ St. Paul, who had some 
respect for preaching, would tell us that it is 
certainly no worse than to go there to hear 
singing. Too much of the forum, the stage, the 
laboratory, and the magazine, some sermons are. 
What the singing may be of, is told in the ad- 
vertisements of Saturday and Sunday news- 
papers, the printed programmes of city churches, 
and the flippant comments of handsomely 
dressed hypocrites to whom the sanctuaryisa 
play house, sermons are a tolerated propriety, 
and sacraments a make believe.—Bishop Hunting- 
ton. 


Personal Mention 


The Rey. Jacob Gibson Gantt, rector of Whitemarsh 
parish (Trappe and Oxford), Talbot Co., Md., has ac- 
cepted a call to Berlin, Md., and will enter upon his 
duties there the first Sunday after Easter. 

The Rev. Chas E. Hutchison has accepted the 
rectorship of Grace church, Avondale, Ohio, and en- 
tered upon his new duties on Easter Day. 


The Rev. James Le Baron Johnson has just been re- 
elected an honorary chaplain of the New York fire 
department, and has also been elected to succeed 
Canon Nelson as chaplain of the Prison Guild, which 
does active work among a poor and suffering class. 

The address of the Rev. Joseph W. Murphy is 
changed from 927 M. st., N. W., to 2217 Pennsylvania 
ave., Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. A. J. Nock has accepted the rectorship of 
St. James’ memorial church, Titusville, Pa. 

The Rev. G. W. Preston has resigned the charge of 
Grace church, South Cleveland, Ohio, to take effect 
April 15th. 

The Rev. G. F. Smythe, rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has resigned his charge, and will 
become rector of Trinity parish, Bridgewater, Mass., 
on the first day of May. 

The? Rev. George W. Thomas, rector of St. John’s 
church, in Western Run parish, Baltimore Co., Md., 
has accepted the rectorship of the church at Antie- 
tam, Md. 

The Rey. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens who has been suffer- 
ingofor some weeks from the effects of grippe, was 
welcomed back to Christ church, Philadelphia, Palm 
Sunday, fully restored to health. 


Official 


THE secretary of the synod of the diocese of Spring- 
field is the Rav. Frank D. Miller, of Elkhart, Illinois. 
Applications for copies of the diocesan journals, etc., 
etc., should be sent to the Rev. Mr. Miller, and not to 
Archdeacon F. W. Taylor who is secretary of the 
Standing Committee. 


Died 

Bacon.—In Brooklyn, Conn., March 29th, of pneu- 
monia, Anne Putnam Bacon, aged 74 years. 

DERBY.—Entered into rest, March 24, 1899, at Es- 
sex, N. Y., Sarah J., beloved wife of Stephen D. Der- 
by, in the 65th year of her age. 

“The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by 
Him.” 

Obituary 


THOMSON.—At Lakewood, N. J., Friday, March 
24, 1899, Helen E., widow of Milton H. Thomson, of 
Utica, N. Y. 

The president and board of managers of the House 
of the Good Shepherd record with deepest sorrow 
their great loss in the death of Mrs. Milton H. Thom- 
son, on the Eve of the Annunciation, 1899, Though 
the death angel came so suddenly,we who have known 
her cannot doubt,that like blessed Mary of old, she was 
able to acquiesce perfectly in tne will of God con- 
cerning her. Our bereavement is indeed overwhelm- 
ing. For many years our faithful and efficient presi- 
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dent, and since her resignation of that office, one of 
our most active and devoted managers, Mrs. Thom- 
son has labored steadily to promote the best inter- 
ests of the House of the Good Shepherd. Her kindly 
heart, which ever went out in truest tenderness to 
helpless little children, inspired her continual act- 
ivity in our most worthy charity; while her almost 
unerring judgment and sterling common sense, ren- 
dered her on all occasions an invaluable counsellor. 
Courage, loyalty, patience, faithfulness—qualities 
which are such marked characteristics of the chas- 
tened and matured Christian character-—were hers to 
an unusual extent. The remembrance of the perfect 
womanliness and delicate refinement which caused 
Mrs. Thomson to shvink from publicity and ostenta- 
tion, deter us from saying all we would like to say of 
her generous benefactions and constant acts of kind- 
ness, in her connection with our home for destitute 
children, as well as in the Churchand in the city 
which has been for so many years her home. 

Her hosts of friends will sadly miss the quiet dignity 
and charm of her presence, and the rich privilege of 
her friendship, but while we sorrow that we shall 
see her face no more in this present world, we re- 
joice in our membership in the blest communion 
whose fellowship is unbroken by death, and which 
reaches up through the courts of Paradise to the 
Eternal Throne. In that ‘fellowship divine,’’ we 
are able to praise God for this noble life, and to re- 
echo the prayer of the early Christian Church for 
those who have fallen asleep: ‘‘Eternal rest grant 
unto her, O Lord! and may light perpetual shine upon 
her!” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THk DomES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the RY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY 
asks help from congregations and individuals in pro- 
viding scholarships for students preparing for the 
ministry. Its work is for the whole Church, and is 
not confined to any one diocese or institution. Schol- 
arships are granted only to those taking a fullcollege 
and seminary course. Address, 

Rey. F.. D. HOSKINS, 
Hartford, Conn, 


THE undersigned, General Missionary to Deaf-Mutes 
in the Middle West, finds himself again in need of 
funds. For twenty-five years this people have cheer- 
fully given towards the expenses of this mission of the 
Church, but have never been able to bear the burden 
alone, as they are few in number, widely scattered, 
and of the working classes. Hence the necessity of 


asking Church people to help. 
Rev. A. W. MANN, 


Gambier, Ohio. 


Church and Parish 


EXPERIENCED organist and choirmaster desires en- 
gagement. Good record. Address ANGLICAN, care 
THE LIVING CHURCH. 


EUCHARISTIC WAFERS,—priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets, 
twocents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 


CHURCHMEN can purchase good drug business, or an 
established weekly paper, in excellent location, and 
where Church privileges are to be had. For particu- 
lars, address H. B. LEWIS, Elk Rapids, Mich. 


For SALE OR RENT.—The beautiful school property 
known as ‘The Noble Institute for Girls,” at Annis- 
ton, inthe mountains of North-East Alabama. De- 
lightful climate all the year round. A great oppor- 
tunity for one who knows how to teach and manage a 
school. Apply to the Rector of Grace Church, Annis- 
ton, Alabama. 
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Kalendar, April, 1899 


1. EASTER EVEN. Violet (White at Evensong). 
2. EASTER Day. White. 
3. Monday in Easter. ,White. 
4, Tuesday in Easter. White. 
9. 1st Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 
16. 2d Sunday after Easter. White. 
23. 3d Sunday after Easter. White. 
25. ST. MARK, Evangelist. . Red. 
30. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 


- Not Dead, but Risen 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


She wore her life, as violets wear 
Their rich, deep coloring anc bloom, 
In some sequestered, mossy place, 
But cannot hide their dainty grace; 
Diffusing round them everywhere 
The scented breath of their perfume. 


She bore the cross we all must bear 
To our own Calvarys, alone, 
With sweetness, giving joy to all, 
With meekness, waiting for His call, 
His steadfast earnestness to share, 
With patience, like the Master’s own. 


She took her blessings, day by day, 
With reverent heart and humble praise, 
As some sweet gift, divinely wrought 
With care for her, by love’s own thought; 
A something she must give alway, 
Dispense again, in lowly ways. 


She gave her ministry of love 
Where’er had led her Master’s feet, 
“A cup of water’’ to a child, 
A hand to Magdalens defiled, 
A sympathy, their needs above, 
A helpfulness and solace sweet. 


Her heart encompassed every land; 
For every human need and wrong, 
Its quick responsiveness was sure, 
Each thought and impulse were so pure ; 
She gave humanity her hand, 
And voiced its suffering in her song. 


The measure of her good flows on 
To deeper music, sweeter strains, 
Her memory lives enshrined apart 
In many a warm and loving heart; 
The stone that blocked the door is gone, 
And but the empty tomb remains. 


Life holds its own for future store; 
It only bursts its fragile shell 
After the cruel thorny crown, 
After the burden is laid down; 
The angel opens wide the door, 
And thesoul answers, ‘‘All is well.’’ 


Wesee transfigured through our tears, 
What the beloved Apostle saw, 
We feel what they have felt before— 
That love and truth forever more 
Have triumphed over death and fears, 
That God is King, and love is law. 


ROLES hee 


R. JOHN M. COOK who died in 
London on March 3d, was the in- 
ventor of the irrepressible and 
,omnipresent Cook’s tourist, and 

the head of the house that for half a cen- 
tury has promoted the peregrinations of 
inquisitive travelers. Since the days of 
Peter the Hermit, there has been no man 
whose incitements have been so potent as 
Mr. Cook’s,to induce folks to leave comfort- 
able homes and wander over the face of Eu- 
rope. It is interesting to read that he fi- 
nally came to what must be regarded as a 
fitting and glorious end. He had lived by 
the tourist; he finally died by him. A rep- 
utation based on a record of extraordinary 
efficiency in the care and transportation of 
willful nomads, finally brought him the op- 
portunity of conducting the Emperor of Ger- 
many from Berlin to Jerusalem. He took 
the job, after some haggling, on his own 
terms, and accomplished it. It was the 


greatest undertaking of the sort ever 
handled, and brought Mr. Cook the applause 
of mankind, and the order of the Golden 
Crown of Prussia. But it was his crowning 
achievement. The twenty-seven pashas, 
with seventy-nine attendants, who unex- 
pectedly hooked on to the imperial party at 
Constantinople, necessitated feats of provi- 
sion and management which, though suc- 
cessfully performed, proved too great a 
strain on powers impaired by age. The Em- 
peror made his trip, changed his plans every 
day, and got safely back to Berlin. Mr. 
Cook received his congratulations and sat 
down to rest. But it seems that his strength 
did not return. We are told that he never 
went to his office after the conclusion of the 
Emperor’s tour, and.a month ago he formal- 
ly retired from busitiess. His fame, how- 
ever, is secure, and the future historian may 
discuss whether, after all, it wasn’t a bigger 
job to carry the German imperialities and 
the twenty-seven supplementary pashas to 
Jerusalem, than to steer 25,000 able-bodied 
soldiers across the desert to Khartum,— 
Harper's Weekly. 
i Be 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 
CORRESPONDENT sends another 
curious epitaph to add to the list re- 
cently given in our columns. It is 
to be found in Illinois: 


“Thou’rt gore, my husband, to the better land. 
Vainly 1 look for another in thy place to stand.”’ 


MEMORIAL toJane Austen is planned, 

in the form of a window to be placed in 
Winchester (England) cathedral. The de- 
signer is to be Mr. Rempe who has lately 
done important and successful work of this 
sort in Lichfield cathedral. American con- 
tributions to the fund are being gathered in 
Boston. 


GENTLEMAN in a rural district drew 

down upon his head a storm of adverse 
criticism by marrying a second wife shortly 
after the demise of his first. Two of those 
good ladies who look generally upon the sur- 
face of things, and who are over-ready with 
condemnation, were discussing the disgrace- 
ful affair. ‘‘Why, my dear, there’s his poor 
wife hardly cold in her grave, and he goes 
and marries another.”  ‘‘Dreadful!” de- 
clared the other, ‘‘I never heard of such a 
thing.” ‘I should think not, indeed,” went 
on number one angrily, ‘‘marrying wife 
after wife like that—why the man’s a regu- 
lar polyglot!”—Cornhill Magazine. 


ATHER DOHERTY, of the congregation 
of St. Paul, who has just returned from 
the Philippines, says, in hissecond lecture on 
those islands, that there are twenty differ- 
ent dialects existing there to-day, and, 
roughly speaking, five hundred variations 
of these. ‘‘It is the duty of every friar who 
goes into the interior,” he says, ‘‘to learn 
at least two dialects. The splitting up of 
the language into so many dialects may ac- 
count for the apparent absence of a native 
literature, but the people are not illiterate. 
A writer in The Independent asserts that only 
seventeen per cent. of the population are 
unable to read and write, which, strange to 
say, corresponds with the figures in the 
United States brought out by a recent cen- 
sus.” 


CINCINNATI evening paper states that 

the average consumption of liquor for 
each man, woman, and child, is 16.42 gal- 
lons, of which the average value is about 20 
cents. That means that as much is spent 
on liquor as would pay taxes on a comfort- 
able home for every family of five persons 
in this broad land. 


HE liquor traffic pays a big part of the 
taxes: 183 millions a year. What would 
we do without that sum? In the first place, 
some of that tax is on property, and would 
be paid if the property were used for mak- 
ing shoes, or anything else. In the second 
place, the laws ‘requiring a special tax are 
based on the fact that the liquor traffic 
makes expense for the State. The experi- 
ence in Kansas and elsewhere shows that 
the loss of liquor revenue is followed im- 
mediately by a loss of expenses in jails and 
almshouses, In the third place, this money 
comes mostly from the people who can ill 
afford it. Itisa good deal like robbing a 
man of fifty dollars, and claiming credit for 
giving back five, when caught at it. Glad- 
stone said: ‘“‘Give me a temperate nation 
and I will take care of the revenue.” 


OST people would not think of taking 

the Chinese as models to be imitated,ex- 
cept perhaps in the matter of filial reverence. 
Here is an instance cited by Lord Charles 
Beresford in his recent visit to this country, 
which may suggest points in which we could 
take lessons from the ‘‘heathen Chinee.” 
Other travelers have recently borne like 
testimony to their honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements. Lord Beresford says: 


I went to all the bankers, bankers of all sorts 
and kinds. I went to the merchants of your 
country, and to the Russians, and the French, 
and to all of them, and asked each for his opin- 
ion of theChinese. I got but one reply: ‘‘They 
are scrupulously honest traders. A Chinese 
merchant’s word is as good as his bond. One 
gentleman who trades in silk said: “I will 
tell you my case. I ordered £25,000 worth of 
silk at six months’ order. Between the time of 
delivery and the time of my order, without any 
documentary evidence, the Chinese never put 
his hand to a note, but between the time of the 
order and the time of delivery there was a tax 
put on, and there were other circumstances that 
happened that made the Chinaman lose on his 
contract, yet he never said one word, but his 
delivery was to the very day.” 


| JOSEPHINE 


When winds were blowing and the sky was gray, 
And when the moon shone cold before the day, 
I woke to pray. 
“Dear Lord, good Lord, his life is not half done, 
And his best work, thou know’st is but begun. 
Thou Christ, his weak heart strengthen, 
Do Thou the brave life lengthen.”’ 
But on that day 
I quite forgot to pray 
For little Josephine. 


And later, when the sun was bright and fair, 
Though chilled with ice and snow the wintry air, 
Uprose my prayer. 
“Good work he’s done,dear Lord, and bravely striven; 
Good friends and kindly folk to us has given. 
O pity, Christ, the mother, 
The sisters and the brother!”’ 
But on that day 
I did not really pray 
For little Josephine. 


Then full of care and work when noon was high, 
In gusts the snow clouds blew across the sky, 
I prayed,‘‘He must not die! 
The soldier boys, the captains out at sea, 
The children, too, will miss him wofully. 
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Thou, Christ, the sick canst strengthen. 
Dear Lord, this dear life lengthen.” 
Oh, why that day, 
Did I not also pray 
For little Josephine? 


And when, with drifting snow, came down the night, 
And blotting out the sun shut off the light, 
“Lord, brave has been the fight 
For life. O Lord, now let him live. 
Te Deums gladly will the people give.”’ 
He’ll stay with us yet longer, 
His breath is growing stronger, 
So glad that day; 
Still thought I not to pray 
For little Josephine. 


But when at morn again the sun shone red, 
Dear little Josephine upon her bed 
Was lying dead, 

Without one touch of her dear father’s hand: 
That hour her mother near her might not stand; 
And now I find I'm crying, 

For when the child was dying, 
That very day, 
Alas! I did not pray, 
For little Josephine. 
HEtTTa L. H. WARD, in Harper’s Bazar. 


eS He 
Reminiscences of Bishop 
Williams 
BY AN OLD BERKELIAN 


Wye’ Bishop Williams, one of the grand- 
est patriarchs and prophets who have 
ever adorned the Church of God in any age, 
was called toa rest from his labors, every 
Berkeley divinity student was in his heart 
exclaiming to all the others, as well as to 
the brother bishop upon whom his mantle 
fell, ‘‘Knowest thou that the Lord hath taken 
away thy master from thy head to-day!” 
Elijah had not been more devoted to his 
labor of love in training the young men of 
Bethel for their duties in the prophetical 
office, than was the late Bishop of Connecti- 
cut to the same (or similar) kind of prep- 
aration in behalf of the students of the Berk- 
eley Divinity School. Probably no one ever 
has been drawn more closely into, sym- 
pathy with the feelings of Elisha, lonely and 
sad after the departure of his master, and 
almost overcome with the sense of his re- 
sponsibilities as the bearer of his master’s 
mantle of office, than he who, having read 
the concluding words of the burial service 
at the grave of the revered Bishop of Con- 
necticut, went forth his successor in office, 
in toil, in responsibility. 

It was impossible that any class of men 
should know Bishop Williams as the stu- 
dents at Berkeley knew him. Tothem he 
was not more really a father in God than a 
father in his constant, patient, pains-taking 
interest in,.and provision for, their material 
needs. Only the students themselves knew 
all that he did for their comfort and happi- 
ness. He aided them with that delicate, re- 
fined quietness of love which distinguishes 
the Christian gentleman when providing for 
his own family. And, indeed, in his mind 
and heart we were a real part of his family. 

I entered the Berkeley Divinity School 
shortly after the close of the Civil War. 
Having passed my entire life in the far 
South, rarely out of sight of fields of cotton 
or sugar cane, having never been farther 
North than the southern part of Tennessee; 
having never seen a person whose home was 
north of the Ohio river, my first experience 
in arriving in Middletown was that of a 
feeling of loneliness and homesickness as de- 
spairingly intense as that of a ten-year-oid 

girl off for the first time at a boarding 
school. 

The dear old Bishop seemed to realize my 
suffering by an intuition born of a gentle, 

ving, sympathetic heart. Only one other 
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Southerner was in the school, and we were 
room-mates. Bishop Williams soon made 
us feel that we were in a home where the 
influence of his sympathizing nature pervad- 
ed the entire institution. Almost every 
night found the Bishop in our room, and the 
sound of his cheerful tones and hearty 
laughter was all that was necessary to call 
in a room full of students; it was just his 
genial method of making the ‘“‘young reb- 
els” (his favorite name for us) feel entirely 
at home with all the other members of the 
family. Ah! what Berkelian can ever for- 
get the familiar picture of the dear Bishop 
wearing dressing gown and slippers, and 
with the inevitable candle to light his way! 
And he seemed never happier than when 
surrounded with students, for he appeared 
to have become a boy again, and in his 
heart he really was a young student all over 
again. And how we loved him! What a 
faculty he had of being all things to all 
men, and of condescending to men of low 
estate! Only those who knew the utter sim- 
plicity of his character can appreciate its 
true greatness. 

If all those who knew him as a profound 
theologian, eloquent orator, majestic power 
in the House of Bishops, and able adminis- 
trator of his diocese, could also have known 
the greatness of his unconsciousness of his 
greatness! To fully realize this, one needs 
only to see the Bishop as being one of the 
many young students who gathered round 
him in the room to which he jokingly gave 
the name, ‘‘The nest of secession!” 

Bishop Williams, as is well known, had 
an almost exhaustless fund of humor; and 
his humor sometimes had a practical point 
to serve. Every student who then roomed 
on our floor (among them one of the pres- 
ent bishops of Ohio) will remember the oe- 
casion on which each one of us, on arriving 
in our rooms one morning after chapel 
service, found a pair of common felt slippers! 
How the Bishop managed to get the slip- 
pers in the rooms without our knowledge, 
we never discovered, but there was after- 
wards less noise on that floor! 


His love of humor once was the indirect 
means of leading me into a mistake which 
gave the Bishop much subsequent amuse- 
ment. He had appointed me as lay-reader 
for one of the suburban villages, and took 
much pains in giving me necessary instruc- 
tion about the duties which were entirely 
new in my experience. He was standing 
in the door-way of the Washington street 
entrance of our building as I started on my 
first missionary journey. He knew that I 
had served in the Southern army, and also 
that during the war (just ended) there was 
in the South an ecclesiastical organization 
called ‘‘The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Confederate States of America.” As I 
was about to drive off, he came to me and 
said: ‘‘Now, you young rebel, dou’t make 
any blunder when you come to the prayer 
for the President; remember, you are now 
in Connecticut.” 

During my drive out to the village, my 
mind became impressed with the reflection 
that a misuse of that prayer would be rather 
bad. This so completely took possession of 
me, that I was anxiovs and unhappy during 
all the preceding parts of the service; and 
the nearer I came to the prayer above-men- 
tioned, the more I nerved myself to read it 
as it was written. The result was that I 
paralyzed that loyal congregation by pray- 
ing fora blessing upon ‘Thy servant, the 
President of the Confederate States, and all 
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others in authority!” No harm was done, 
save to my own feelings; and on my return 
to Middletown I made haste to go to the 
Bishop to unburden my mortified feelings. 
He iaughed the laugh ofthe keenest amuse- 
ment, and said: ‘‘Never mind, don’t worry 
about it, they are all Democrats out there.” 


One Fourth of July, as I was returning 
from breakfast, I was surprised to see an 
immense American flag waving from the 
main street window of our room. Ifallthe 
flags on that block had been sewed together, 
their combined size would not have been 
nearly so great as that of the flag that floated 
from my bedchamber window, reaching 
nearly, or quite, to the library on the floor 
underneath our room. I hurried upstairs 
to try to discover what had given my room- 
mate such a sudden impulse of loyalty. Hn- 
tering the room, I found it apparently un- 
occupied, although the door was wide open. 
I stood there in the middle of the room for 
a moment, lost in perplexity, and then left 
the room on @ tour of inquiry; as I passed 
through the door I heard a little laugh, and 
looking through the crack of the open door, 
was rewarded by the sight of dear Bishop 
Williams, with all the merriment of a school 
boy, looking at me with his laughing eyes 
and thoroughly amused countenance! Then 
he came out from his hiding place, and told 
me how he had watched for his opportunity 
to place the flag in the window, and actually 
had stood behind the door for nearly an 
hour to note my surprised entrance. 

The Bishop once gave me ademonstration 
of his capacity for sudden and rapid action. 
An old Southern friend made us a visit, and 
I gave him my bed, and accepted the Bish- 
op’s kind offer to share his bed that night. 
In those days it was as hard for me to wake 
early in the morning as it now is to do any- 
thing else. So I had a small alarm clock 
set to explode (that describes its tone) at 6 
o’clock. Iplaced this alarming mechanism 
on a marble-slab table at the head of the 
Bishop’s bed, and thus very near his own 
head. In the winter season six o’clock comes 
in darkness. I was in bed when the Bishop 
came in with his candle, and too nearly 
asleep to think of explaining the presence 
and purpose, and probable disturbance, of 
the alarm clock. The next thing of which 
I was (very!) distinctly conscious, was a com- 
bination of sounds—the clanging whirr of 
the alarm, the bouncing out of bed of the 
Bishop, an opening of the window, and the 
crash of broken machinery in the quad- 
rangle below, and a voice, ‘‘What is it?” 
He lighted the candle, and it is simply im- 
possible to describe the mingled look of 
dazed astonishment and righteous resent- 
ment on the Bishop’s face! My explana- 
tion and apologies proved satisfactory, and 
we lay there laughing over the event till it 
was time for us to prepare for chapel serv- 
ice. Before noon a new alarm clock was 
sent to my room, with a request that I keep 
it there. It seems that the awful whirr of 
the alarm on the marble slab roused the 
Bishop from a sound sleep, and his first 
thought was to get it out of the window; 
which he did. 

No one could be long in his company with- 
out discovering that Bishop Williams was 
one of the wittiest of men; that his wit was 
of the quick-as-a-flash kind; seldom satirical, 
never sarcastic, always under the control of 
his characteristic gentleness. It was my 
privilege to go often with him on his visita- 
tions to parishes within driving distance of 
Middletown, and if my memory were retent- 
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ive of allhis puns and witty sayings, I could 
filla book with them. One Sunday morn- 
ing we were journeying to Middle Haddam, 
and as we were passing through Portland 
(of brown-stone fame), our progress was 
stopped by a lotof men who were standing 
in the road violently quarreling. 1 remarked 
that it was strange to find people behaving 
that way so early Sunday morning. The 
Bishop replied, as he forced the horse past 
the angry crowd, ‘‘Not a bit strange, this is 
quarry-le-some place; and they always be- 
gin work early.” 

I never saw the Bishop laugh more hearti- 
ly than when one of the students (now a 
bishop) told him of how a number of 
students were entertained by being the wit- 
nesses of a young woman’s delight on the 
arrival of her new spring bonnet! 

Bishop Williams was the equal of 
President Lincoln in his readiness to tell 
an anecdote to fit the present occasion. 
It is related of him that he once was ac- 
costed by a Congregational clergyman, on 
the subject of the Church’s teaching about 
Apostolical Succession. This clergyman 
asked the Bishop if he did not think that 
God’s blessing upon a man’s work was all 
that was necessary to prove that he was di- 
vinely set apart as a minister of God’s 
Church? If the man’s pastorate accomplished 
good results, was not that enough to verify 
his claims of being a regularly ordained 
minister of the Gospel, as being a sign that 
God recognized him as such? The Bishop 
gave his reply by this story: A selfish, 
worldly, careless young woman was riding 
a spirited horse along a narrow path 
through a forest. Suddenly a small (and not 
always welcome) animal ran across the path 
in front of the horse, causing him to run 
away madly; the young woman was seriously 
hurtand placed in jeopardy of her life. On 
her bed of sickness she resolved that if her 
life were spared she would lead a Christian 
life; which she did from the moment of her 
restoration to health. ‘‘Now,” said the 
Bishop, ‘‘that small animal was the blessed 
means of the girl’s true conversion. Shall 
we argue the point whether that proved 
the animal to be a regularly ordained min- 
ister of the Gospel?” Verbum sap, etc. 

I presume every Berkelian of the late 
classes has heard of the very pointed and 
pithy reply the Bishop is said to have given 
a man who came to him for information of 
what it would be necessary for him to be- 
lieve in order to become a communicant of 
the Church. The Bishop repeated the Creed, 
explaining the several Articles of the Faith 
as he went along. The man, in the impulsive- 
ness of hopeless disappointment, jumped to 
his feet and exclaimed: “‘I’ll be damned if I 
can believe all that.” Quick as lightning 
came the reply: ‘‘You will be damned if 
you don’t believe it!” 

And now he has gone from us. Only his 
form is gone. The impress of his work and 
his character is permanently fixed upon the 
entire American Church. Throughout this 
broad land, from the California coast to the 
Gulf of Mexico, from the North-eastern 
shores of the Atlantic ocean to the South- 
western boundary lines of ocean and gulf, 
the sons of that prophet—bishops, priests, 
and deacons, are performing the duties and 
exercising the functions for which his learn- 
ing and his love prepared them. He will 
never die out of the revering and grateful 
hearts of Berkeley divinity students. 

The last time I saw the Bishop was in 
1875, a quarter century ago. But to me, as 
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to every alumuus of the institution which he 
founded, and to which he gave the services 
of his life, the memory of Bishop Williams 
will be always fresh. To each one of us he 
will always be bishop, father, friend, elder 
brother. None of us will ever attain the 
high position of usefulness to which his 
love, his work, his prayers in our behalf, 
would gladly elevate us; perhaps some of us 
have far fallen.below the mark of his hopes 
of our consecration to the Master to whom 
he sought to lead us. Yet all will love him. 
And it is the comfort of our love to feel 
whatever, whoever, has been touched by the 
power of his example ‘as being steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, will in some degree, at least, 
demonstrate that ‘this labor was not in 
vain in the Lord.” 
Book Reviews and Notices 

Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 

Barrett, 1845-1846. With portraits and facsimiles. 

In two volumes. New York: Harper & Bros. 

More than four generations ago, there was 
said of a certain distinguished man and the de- 
yoted wife whose love followed him even to the 
scaffold: ‘‘Oneof the most charming sights in 
the world is this of a married pair, united by a 
true affection, based on congeniality of senti- 
ment and principle’’—such a union was that of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. The 
records of their life and love are contained in 
the two volumes of letters now given to the 
world by their son. That the latter has done 
well to reveal to the world what their own ret- 
icence withheld in life, many will question. 
But to Mr. Barrett Browning himself may be 
left the settlement of that score. Readers may 
better spend their time in making use of the op- 
portunity here offered, of reading what is equiv- 
alent to an old-fashioned novel of the letter- 
writing sort, only infinitely more thrilling be- 
cause it is all true. This account of a love be- 
tween two poets of such high rank, is unique 
in the annals of literature. Of how the invalid 
poet, Elizabeth Barrett, feared to accept the 
great gift that came to her; of how the whole 
world changed to her because of that gift, is 
known from the impassioned Portuguese Son- 
nets which have been accepted as her real 
feeling, slightly disguised. In the first letter, 
dated Jan. 10, 1845, Browning tells Miss Barrett, 
with the most delightful directness imaginable, 
how he loves her verses with all his heart, and 
loves her, too, for writing such “great, living 
poetry,’’ which ‘took root and grew”? in him. 
Miss Barrett promptly ‘‘thanks dear Mr. Brown- 
ing” for the pleasure given her by his letter of 
sympathy—“the quintessence of sympathy’’— 
she calls 1t, coming from such a poet. It is 
amusing to reflect, in reading this letter, that, 
at this time, itis likely that Miss Barrett her- 
self was almost the only one in Europe, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Hugh Boyd, who did 
not consider her the greater poet. At the time of 
their marriage, Mr. Browning: was referred to as 
‘the poet who had married Miss Barrett.’ The 
unusual circumstance of this marriage, the 
world has long known. It took place in Maryle- 
bone. church, on Sept. 12, 1846, without the 
knowledge of Miss Barrett’s family. This was 
unfortunately rendered necessary by the pecul- 
iar hostility shown by Mr. Barrett to marriage, 
as an institution for other people. One week 
later Mr. and Mrs. Browning departed for Italy. 
There is no record here of those years of perfect 
union—the life and work together in Italy; for 
after marriage husband and wife were never 
separated. The last letter is dated Sept. 19, 
1846—not two years after the first, andis mainly 
devoted to the settlement of details relating to 
their journey. It shows strong agitation and a 
woman’s fear,tempered with the trust ofa loving 
heart. ‘By this time to-morrow,” writes Mrs. 
Browning, ‘‘I shall have you only to love me. 
You only! As if one said God only! And we 
shall have Him beside, I pray of Him!”? Ameri- 
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can readers will feel a pang of unavoidable re. 
gret at the revelation of Mrs. Browning’s lack 
of faith in the ability of their countrymen, 
though no one can resent an opinion given in 
confidence to a fellow-poet, and certainly not in- 
tended by one of the kindest and gentlest of 
women toreach the ears of those whom such 
utterance would hurt. She says of Poe: ‘There 
is poetry in the man though now and then, 
seen between the great gaps of bathos. . . 
The ‘Raven’ made me laugh, though with some- 
thing in it which accounts for the hold it took 
upon people, such as Mr. N. P. Willis and his 
peers.’”’ Referring to Lowell’s kindness in 
writing to her, she comments upon him as ‘‘po- 
etical, if not a poet,’? and generalizes upon the 
state of poetry in America, most poets being, 
she avers, “shadows of the true, as flat asa 
shadow, as colorless as a shadow, as lifeless, 
and as transitozy.”’ But that will not spoil for 
any honest American reader this valuable rec- 
ord of the life and love of two poets, for whose 
honest work and noble lives he must cherish af- 
fection and reverence. 


Military Europe. By Nelson A. Miles. With 
fifty-six illustrations. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. Price, $1.50. 

This is a narrative of personal observation 
and experience by the major-general command- 
ing United States armies during the Greco- 
Turkish war in 1897. It is a handsome volume, 
the illustrations being very numerous and ex- 
cellent. Gen Miles had an opportunity to wit- 
ness the great Jubilee ceremonies in London, of 
which he gives a fine description in the chapter 
entitled, ‘‘The Military and Naval Glory of Eng- 
land.’? This is especially noteworthy as given 
by an eye witness so expert and capable, who 
from his position enjoyed unusual opportunities 
for observation. Gen. Miles was also fortunate 
in being able to witness the autumn manceeyers 
in Russia, Germany, and France. He received 
everywhere such courtesies as were due to his 
rank, and made such use of his fine opportun- 
ities as will doubtless be of value to our own 
military progress, as well as enabling him to 
make a very interesting book. 


Aspirations of the Devout Soul Expressed in 
the Psalter. With Preface by the Rev. H. C. Pol- 
lock, Canon of Rochester. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 164. Price, $1. 

The purpose of this book is to arrange the 
Psalms topically, grouping scattered passages 
in such a way as to illuminate the great themes 
with which the Psalter deals. The author has 
arranged them under thirty heads which in- 
clude the whole wide range of devotion. This 
plan is well executed, and has in itself certain 
merits. Yet we cannot but think that the 
Psalms are more useful for devotional purposes 
in the form in which they were originally given 
to the world. Interesting as it is to see how 
their separate passages group themselves about 
important subjects, yet they havea disjointed 
appearance when so treated, which is not alto- 
gether agreeable. The book is a model of typo- 
graphical excellence. 


The Book of the Ocean. 
Illustrated. New York: 
Price, $1.50, 

This is one of the holiday books which was 
overlooked in our notices at that time, but its 
interestis as great at one time as another. The 
mystery of the sea and the struggles of man in 
mastering it, never lose their interest. We 
have in this book descriptions of the ocean in all 
of its divisions and conditions; information 


By Ernest Ingersoll. 
The Century Company. 


about ships and navigation; narratives of great | 
voyages and explorations; arctic adventures; 


accounts of war ships and naval battles, of mer- 
chant vessels, and pirates and yachts, and 
dangers of the deep, and tishing, and sea plants, 
and other animal life of the sea. There is an 
index of illustrations anda generalindex. It is 
an attractive and valuable book. 


Puerto Rico and Its Resources. By Frederick 


A. Ober. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. x : 


What with war correspondents and magazine 
articles, and books galore, the reading appetite 
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has been pretty much cloyed, as far as anything 
about ‘‘our new possessions’’ is concerned. Here 
is, however, a very good and useful book, written 
by a well-known writer, Frederick Ober, who is 
quite familiar with his subject. The bookisa 
compilation of everything one wants to know 
about the island—its climate, its resources, its 
manners and customs, its future. There is not 
much about its religion, but as Father Sherman 
says it has none, not much could besaid. Decem- 
ber, January, and February would seem to be 
delightful months there, and some smart Yankee 
will, beyond a doubt, be soon putting up hotels, 
and crowds will be flocking there to avoid the 
grippe. There is no literary merit in the book, 
but it had no such aim. It is to instruct, not to 
entertain. 


The Wire Cutters. By M. E. M. Davis. New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The name ‘Wire Cutters” gives little, in fact, 
no clue, to the thrilling contents of this »well- 
written novel. The plot is weird and sad, deal- 
ing with strange physiological possibilities, and 
it violates the traditional termination of most 
stories of life, which usually mete out punish- 
ment to the bad, and reward to the virtuous. In 
this respect, however, it is more like the sad 
reality of things as they are, The characters in 
this clever novel seem actual people, and the 
scenes depicted are well drawn and colored; in 
it you have glimpses of Southern life, a lurid 
outlook over some incidents in the War of the 
Rebellion, and most truthful delineations of life 
in Texas. Begin the book, and you will have no 
rest until you finish it. 


The Goltfer’s Alphabet. Illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. Rhymes by W.G. Van T. Sutphen. New 
York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 

The time is at hand for the golfersto fare 
afield, and if they would see themselves as oth- 
ers see them, and have alittle fun before they 
go out to make fun for others, they should get 
this comical book with its droll verses and its 
funny sketches. One does not need, indeed, to 
be a golfer in order to enjoy the book. Even the 
children will laugh over it, if they do not cry 
for it. 

Wherein? Malachi’s Message to the Men of To-day. 
By the Rev. J. Campbell Morgan. Chicago and New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 75 
cents. 

These studies in the Book of Malachi were 
delivered in the Moody institute first of all. 
There are some excellent points in them. One 
of them deserves special attention, that in 
which the writer deals at length with the 
thought why God’s glory should be uppermost 
in our thoughts, and his conclusions are very 
satisfactory. There are some other thoughts 
which the reader of the book will find useful. 


Books Received 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 


The Battles of Peace.—By Dean Hodges, Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Cloth; $1. 


The Chief Things; or, Church Doctrine for the Peo- 
ple. By the Rev. A. W. Snyder. Paper, 50c. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 
Between Ceesar and Jesus. By G. D. Herron, D.D. 5c, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Gospel re 4 Atonement. By the Ven. J. M. Wil- 


son, 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia 
St. Mary’s Hall Lectures. By Henry Budd. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Jesus Christ and His Surroundings. By the Rev. N. 
L. Walker, D.D, $1.25. 
Missionary Expansion Since the Reformation. By the 
Rev. J. A. Graham, M. A. $1. 


The Two Covenants. By Andrew Murray. .75c. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
The Story of Geographical Discovery. By Joseph Ja- 
cobs. 40c. 
Letters to a Mother. _By Susan E. Blow. 
peeven eps of Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
1.50. 


General Sherman. By Gen. Manning F. Force. $1.50. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 


The Hymnal, Revised and Enlarged, with Tunes Old 
and New; including the Morning and Evening 
Canticles. Second Edition. $1. J. Ireland Tucker 
and William W. Roussesu, musical editors. 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. 


I, Thou, and the Other One; a Love Story. By Amelia 
E. Barr. $1.25. 


The Living Church 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 
A Voyage to the Moon. By Cyrano DeBergerac. 50c. 
The Minister of Carthage. By Caroline A. Mason. 50c. 
How to Plan the Home Grounds. ByS. Parsons. $1. 


Periodicals 

The Nineteenth Century for March (The Leonard 
Scott Pub. Co.) is giving the other side of the 
Church controversy. Last month two leading 
High Churchmen presented their views, and 
now the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, a promi- 
nent Nonconformist, contributes a trenchant 
article on ‘‘The Nation and the Ritualists,” and 
the well-known Liberal, Mr. R. Bosworth 
Smith, writes on ‘'The Crisis in the Church.”’ 
The former assails the fact of the ‘‘establish- 
ment”’ of the Church, and the latter has much 
tosay against auricular confession. Prince Kro- 
potkin has a valuable paper on ‘Recent 
Science.’’ Another article, ‘The Menelik 
Myth,” by the Vicomte de Poncius, is very in- 
structive, as it tells us mueh at first hand 
concerning Abyssinia and its ruler. 


So much interest attaches even to the name 
of the ‘‘Oregon”’ since her achievements at the 
time of the Spanish-American War, that the 
well-written description of the testing of the 
great vessel, given by the president of the Trial 
Board, in Harper’s Monthly for April, will attract 
many readers. It is really a fascinating ac- 
count, and the pictures of the ship are very 
beautiful. Arthur Symons, in his ‘‘Aspects of 
Rome,”’ analyzes keenly the attractiveness of 
the Eternal City, and compares its effect upon 
the traveler with that of London and Paris. 
His way of handling the subject is fresh and 
readable. He makes interesting distinction, 
also, as to the beauty of the women of Rome 
and those of Venice and Naples. Russell Stur- 
gis continues his paper on ‘‘The Equipment of 
the Modern City House.” 


The first chapter of a new serial by Amelia 
E. Barr is the leading feature of the April St. 
Nicholas. It is a story for girls,written in Mrs, 
Barr’s most attractive manner, and bearing the 
pleasant and suggestive title, ‘‘Trinity Bells.” 
The scene is laid in New York, and when the 
tale opens, ‘ta young man named Napoleon Bon- 
aparte is making the French behave them- 
selves.” ‘‘ ‘Prince’ in the Battle of Santiago”’ 
and *‘The True Story of the ‘Christobal Colon’ ”’ 
are stories of a dog and cat who were in the 
war. ‘‘Lost in Russia’’ is a good story of a boy’s 
adventures while canoeing on the German- 
Russian border, by Poultney Bigelow. The 
popular serials of Mr. Henty, Miss Carolyn 
Wells, and Mr. House are continued, and as 
usual the magazine abounds in pictures and 
verse. 

Scribner’s Magazine for April is an Easter num- 
ber, with a special colored cover, designed by 
Maxfield Parrish. It contains a poem for Good 
Friday, by Mrs. Dorr, with decorations by 
Henry McCarter; ‘Easter in Town,” a poem 
with a picture by W. Glackens, and a story with 
a great deal of religious feeling in it, by Henry 
van Dyke, entitled ‘‘A Lover of Music.’’ A lit- 
erary feature beginning in this number is the 
first serial story in an American magazine by 
Quiller-Couch, with the poetic title, ‘‘The Ship 
of Stars.’”? It is a tale full of the delightful 
fancy and exquisite writing which has made 
“Q,”? in the opinion of many, the successor to 
Stevenson as the master of a certain style. 
Colonel Roosevelt reaches the climax of his nar- 
rative of the Rough Riders, in the description 
given in this number of the battle of San Juan 
Hill. William James, the eminent psycholo- 
gist, writes an essay entitled, ‘‘The Gospel of Re- 
laxation’’; it is a special plea for a more intel- 
ligent use of energy. The eminent artist and 
critic, John La Farge, writes of ‘‘'The Limits of 
the Theatre.”’ 


The Century Magazine for April contains an ac- 
count, by the American director of the School at 
Athens, of recent American discoveries at Cor- 
inth, and an entertaining description of Jerusa- 
lem and its environments, by the distinguished 
French artist, J. James Tissot. Prof. Peckham’s 
article on ‘‘Absolute Zero,” gives with scientific 
authority an account of recent inventions for 
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the production of liquid air. A striking literary 
feature of this number is a new poem, “Cities of 
Hell,” by the young English poet, Stephen 
Phillips, author of “Christ in Hades.” One of 
Mrs. Wilcox’s most serious poems is ‘‘Recrimina- 
tion,’’ a series of three sonnets. Lovers of art 
will be specially interested in Cole’s “Stable In- 
terior,’’ exquisitely engraved after George More- 
land, which is the frontispiece of the number ; 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of Mrs. Rawle, and 
Julia Weir’s “Green Bodice,” both engraved on 
wood by Henry Wolf. 


The Fortnightly Review for March contains a 
notable article on ‘‘Vatican and Quirinal,” by 
Wilfrid Ward. It reviews the relations of these 
two powers with one another during the past 
thirty years, in a temperate spirit, and with an 
evident desire to deal justly with the whole sub- 
ject. It is certain that some modus vivendi must 
be found, and that now, after much patient en- 
durance on the part of the Vatican, the period 
of three decades has brought it into a very 
strong position, while the government of King 
Humbert is greatly weakened, and is in dire 
need of the support of the Vatican’s adherents 
to save it from the revolutionists and social 
anarchists. Few Americans have received 
more unqualified praise than that accorded our 
military governor of Santiago de Cuba, by Henry 
Harrison Lewis in his article, ““General Wood 
at Santiago.”? This number contains also a de- 
lightful appreciation of ‘‘Jean Ingelow”’ and her 
poetry, by Mabel C. Birchenough. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Advance 

Deatu ConquerEeD.—The assurance of immor- 
tality which rays furth like a glorious aura from 
the Person of Christ,is more convincing than any 
argument, however perfect it might be logically. 
There was in Him such fullness and power of 
life that an unprejudiced mind can hardly avoid 
the conclusion that in Him there was persistence 
of life which death could not touch. The mind 
is drawn towards such a conclusion as gravita- 
tion draws matter towards its centre of attrac- 
tion. Peter, on the Day of Pentecost, told his 
polyglot audience that though by wicked hands 
Christ had been crucified and slain, God had 
raised Him up, “having loosed the pains of 
death; because it was not possible that He 
should be holden of it.’?> He submitted to death 
voluntarily, but the Prince of Life could not long 
be holden by the power of death. Nay, this 
Glorious Being, in whom all fullness dwells, will 
at last drown death, not, as some one has ex- 
pressed it, “in his own dark lake,” but drown 
death in a sea of life, swallowing him up in com- 
plete victory. 

The Congregationalist 

Tur RESURRECTION.—The Resurrection was 
necessary to complete the revelation of Chris- 
tian truth. Christ came to teach not mere- 
ly repentance, forgiveness, and salvation, but 
alsoimmortality. What need of any other les- 
son upon thesubject! His victory over the grave 
is the victory, as He declared, of every believer. 
Because He rose, we shall rise, too. Because He 
lives forever we shall live forever, and but for 
His Resurrection the world never would have 
been convinced of the solemn and glorious truth 
of immortality, asitnowis. The Resurrection, 
also, was essential to inspire the Church, and in 
respect to not merely its faith, but alsoits aggres 
siveness. It was no longer a conquered and 
despondent, but a victorious, hopeful body of be- 
lievers which encircled our Lord. It was not 
yet as triumphant or as assured of the preva- 
lence of the Gospel among men as it afterwards 
became. It was not without forewarnings of 
the terrible trials surely to be undergone, which 
by scattering the seed of truth throughout the 
world, should stimulate, instead of hindering, its 
advance. Yet it was a Church uplifted and en- 
couraged, assured that its faith rested upon 
solid foundations, knowing as it had not known 
before in Whom it had believed, and therefore 
inspired for faith, service, and endurance as it 
could not have been otherwise. Truly, the Res- 
urrection was the crown of Christ’s career. 
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The housebold 


Our Church Neighbors 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


She was only just across the aisle, 
Likea June wild rose, as fresh and fair, 
The bluesteyes and the sweetest smile, 
And the sunny drift of her golden hair: 
And free as an angel is from guile. 


And I{watched her kneel in the Lenten days, 
With a shy rose flush on her lifted face, 

And'T heard her voice in the hymn of praise, 
And I marveled stillat her winsome grace. 

Then she flitted away in the city’s ways. 


But I never thought I could speak a word, 
Till I missed;her awhile, and the rector said, 

With a manner and voice that were strangely stirred, 
“O yes, I know, and the girl is dead, 

Is it very strange that you have not heard?” 


‘She was so alone, and her tender heart 
Just pined for lovein this atmosphere. 
With the selfish souls that were all apart 
From the world of sympathy, to her dear; 
A: Lenten thought, it is well to start.” 


*‘And the young man, too? Oh, yes;* a pause— 
‘““You know he was handsome, brave, and strong; 
Well, he is not coming here now, because 
‘We were all so cold,’ he is going wrong, 
And another circle tempts, and draws. 


“He was used to the friendly country ways, 
Familiar friends, and their seeming care; 
We are to blame that he went astray. 
We did not give, and’ they gave elsewhere, 
The tempter found him an easy prey.”’ 


“Do you think if Christ were in church again, 
He would carelessly pass his neighbor by, 
With never a look at his fellow-men, 
Nor a clasping hand, nor a beaming eye; 
He would go his way to his people there?” 


*“C recreant Church, in these latter years, 
The spirit of Christ is in you yet, 

But the love of self, and of Mammon sears, 
We are so weak, and we do forget!”’ 

And the rector’s eyes were filled with tears. 


These needs and sins are upon your head 
And mine; with their human wantsthey came, 
We gave them stones, when they asked for bread; 
They sought Christ love at our altar flame, 
We turned away from His own instead. 


The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER VII. 


RIFFIFTH UNDERHILL, sitting alone 
in his chamber, after a somewhat 
lengthy visit from his custodian, was feeling 
slightly chagrined. The two had had a long 
polemical argument, and Griffifth was sur- 
prised to find himself unable to cope with 
the older man, and miserably worsted before 
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you ready to leave your somewhat cheerless 
quarters, and accompany me on an hasty 
march towards the Queen’s Glebe?” 

Griffifth would a short time ago have an- 
swered impulsively. Now he scanned his 
visitor before replying. The captain, he 
saw, was no longer dressed in the uniform of 
the British serviee, but in a civilian garb, 
which, nevertheless, wore a military air, and 
that he carried short arms. 

“On what conditions?” he questioned, hes- 
itatingly. 

‘Conditions? Is the boy mad? The condi- 
tions of an open door, a stout pair of legs, 
and a good horse!” 

‘Do you mean that I am liberated before—” 

‘‘T mean that your protracted and painful 
incarceration is at an end,” replied the ex- 
officer. 

Griffifth, in his new joy, ignored the sar- 
casm. ‘‘And you are my liberator?” he 


asked. 
‘“°Tis as good a name as another for the 


factor! I would advise you to take advan- 
tage of the fact, before your aimable jailer 
recants his consent, which I have not wrung 
from him of his own good will. He talked of 
a better bargain he could make for you, but 
I told him that freedom now and uncondi- 
tional would be quite satisfying.” 

As Griffifth made his few preparations for 
departure, the captain watched him narrow- 
ly. It seemed as though he were trying to 
reconcile the young man’s free and gracious 
bearing with some preconceived opinion. 

‘‘And how came you to be my rescuer?” 
asked Griffifth further, his eyes flashing at 
the recollection of his wrongs. 

“T will tell you,” responded McKaye dri- 
ly,’ as we go. ‘‘We shall have to hasten, 
young sir, and a horse for you isat the door. 
Do you take your book?” 

‘No, no,”’ replied Griffifth, abhorrently, 
‘**tis heresy.” 

The captain smiled. 

Griffifth grew to understand better the 
strange story of his capture and detention, 
as well as the folly of much of his own idle 
talk, during the horseback tete-a-ietes of the 
next few days. Doubtless the scheme had 
originated in the fanatical brain of Enoch 
Mott, his late jailer, who had so recently re- 
turned from the valley with his mind full of 
rumors of the papistical and royalist sympa- 
thies of the Underhill family. Of course he 
had had abettors. The plan was just suchas 
would appeal to the whimsical mind of Sandy 
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Cairnewas, and though Dirck Myndert 
would be harder to persuade to such a law- 
less proceeding, he was capable of almost 
infinite implacability and stubborness when 
once engaged in it. These men and Veeder, 
the smith, had doubtless arranged the de- 
tails of the journey under escort of the 
traders. 


The captain, indeed, was inclined to be an- 
noyingly nonchalant over the whole affair. 
1t had been a most unreasonable and abort- 
ive attempt, and could serve for naught but 
an indication of a restless and embittered 
temper. Though what did it matter, he 
asked, when the patriots were all arming, 
from Maine to Virginia, if a few royalists 
should talk more or less indiscreetly? Of 
what avail could it be thought among ration- 
al men, to waste time and custodians on a 
young man whose only desire was to escape 
from the scene of conflict? The broad ocean 
would prove a more effectual barrier than 
any four walls in Boston town. 


One thing more the captain spoke of to 
the listener who rather winced under his 
observations, ani this was that he himself 
had pledged his word for Griffifth that no 
steps should be taken for the prosecution of 
the young man’s captors. ‘‘I shall have hard 
work to persuade Mr. Underhill to this,” 
said McKaye, ‘‘but I think he will not will- 
ingly cause me to forfeit my word, and a bar- 
gain isa bargain.” To which Griffifth as- 
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‘Well, friend,” began the commandant, as 
Griffifth still called him, though he refused 
that designation by a wave of his hand, ‘‘are 
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sented with an almost unlooked-for eager- 
ness. 

That was indeed a joyous reunion which 
was announced by the leaping of the de- 
lighted dogs upon two wayfarers at the Glebe 
one night. Captain McKaye turned away 
from the sight of so much happiness with a 
‘most unselfish reverence for its sacred 
rights. Ifany temptation came upon him to 
amplify Griffifth’s own account of himself, 
he was able to stifle it, and if he carried 
away with him the memory of Evelyn’s 
head, silhouetted against the lighted case- 
ment, as the one most cherished reward of all 
his efforts, there was none the wiser. 

And so again Griffifth’s departure was im- 
minent, but this time Evelyn was buoyed up 
‘by a new hope, for had he not spoken of his 
affection? and had not her guardians gladly 
given their sanction and blessing? 

“‘T know,” said Evelyn, on the last day be- 
fore the parting,” that our Griffifth will 
come back safe. Such a precious instrument 
for the Lord’s work here will not be cast 
aside.’’ But her eyes shone with pathetic 
appeal as she spoke. 

‘No man is necessary to the Lord’s cause,” 
replied Mr. Underhill, sadly, and when He 
shall work, who shall let it? But I mean not 
to croak, and we will trust our dear one in 
the hands of Him who hath called him to 
His vineyard.” 

Evelyn raised her head to smile at Grif- 
fifth standing there, hopeful, radiant, hand- 
some. No tears were in her eyes now, yet 
her pillow that night could have told a con- 
trary tale. 

Mr. Underhill accompanied his son to 
New York, and left the young man even 
under the protection of a royal governor 
who had found the new world somewhat dis- 
tasteful of late. 

And so the good ship had sailed, and after 
Mr. Underhill’s return, the months passed 
on as before, their dreary monotony only 
broken by thickening rumors of war. The 
colonies seemed now shaking as with the 
muffled roar which precedes some calami- 
tous upheaval. ‘‘Watchman, what of the 
night? what of the night?” was the cry in 
the hearts of all. 

And then at last came tidings of Griffifth, 
good news of his safe arrival, and of his wel- 
come among the friends to whom he had 
been commended, accompanied by assuran- 
ces of the good-will of the mother Church 
toward her daughter in the colonies. There 
was also a special missive for Evelyn, fas- 
tened with a seal of two turtle doves, be- 
ginning: ‘“‘To my owne most Deare and Hon- 
oured Sweethearte,” and signed, ‘‘From your 
always Faithfull and Enamoured Griffifth.” 

(To be continued.) 


Scattering “‘Deeds of 
Kindness” 


é6QTHAT’S a Canadian dime. I can’t take 
that,” said the post-office clerk. The 
child looked at the rejected coin, and then at 
her unstamped letter perplexedly. 

“Here’s a dime—I’ll change with you,” 
said a young woman standing by. 

“Oh, thank you!” said the little one grate- 
fully, “I ran all the way to get mamma’s 
mail in in time—and it would have been too 
late if I had had to go back.” 

‘‘How thoughtful that was,” I said to my- 
self. ‘‘How few people, comparatively, 
would have bothered to do that for a child; 
and yet how little it costs—and how much it 
often means.”’ 


A little later in the day, itso chanced that 
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Imet again the young woman of whom I 
have spoken. It was at a restaurant at the 
noon ‘hour, in a hurried, crowded throng. 

‘Dear me, isn’t it warm!” sighed a flushed 
nervous looking girl near me, to her com- 
panion. 

‘‘Won’t you take this fan?” said a sweet 
voice. llooked, and lo, the speaker wasthe 
angelof the stamp! I was very much inter- 
ested in the young woman by this time, and 
ensconcing myself comfortably in my corner 
took more time to my meal than was neces- 
sary, in order to observe her. I did not 
have long to wait to see another proof of her 
kindliness and consideration. 

‘This is the last order of Indian pudding,” 
said one of the waiters to a pale, poorly 
dressed girl, as she set down a steaming 
plate before her neighbor, the young woman 
whom I was observing. 

“Oh, dear!” murmured the girl, disap- 
pointedly. 

‘‘Won’t you take this? I would exactly as 
soon have something else for dessert.” 
Quick as a flash a dish of pudding was trans- 
ferred. 

“That young woman is worth her weight 
in gold,” I said to myself as I rose to go. ‘“‘I 
wonder when I shall ever see her again.” 


It was months before I did see her again. 
This time it was at a reception. I wondered 
whether she would be able to do any kindly 
act in sucha formal gathering, and observed 
her closely. It was not ten minutes before 
I saw her talking to a shy, unattractive 
looking girl in a corner, and introducing 
her to her friends. Nor was this all I noted. 
As I left I heard her saying something to 
the soloist of the afternoon, to which the 
reply was: ‘‘You tell me that you have en- 
joyed my singing. I want to tell you how 
much I appreciate your telling me so.’’ The 
sparkling eyes and animated face attested 
the appreciation. ; 

These three brief occasions were all upo 
which I ever saw ‘‘the angel of the stamp,’’ 
and yet how fraught they were with acts of 
friendliness and consideration! At the end 
of such a life how manifold must be the 
good deeds placed to the account. 

The giving of ourselves because we can 
no more help giving than the flower can 
help unfolding its petals,or the rose exhaling 
its fragrance, that is Christliness, indeed; it 
is the most potent of all levers for bringing 
about that blessed day, ‘‘to which the whole 
creation moves.’— Hleanor Foot in The 
Standard. 
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Tricks of the Tongue 


66 fF AINLY about people” has collected 
the following curious slips of the 
tongue: 

A fashionable congregation was once star- 
tled by hearing the reverend gentleman an- 
nounce that they were about to sing ‘‘Hymn 
No. 358—From Iceland’s Greasy Mountains.” 
After this they listened with equanimity, 
when they were reminded that they should 
not covet their neighbor’s house, ‘‘nor his 
’oss, nor his axe.” Preaching before a 
varsity congregation on the queen’s diamond 
jubilee, he remarked, impressively: ‘‘Now, 
my brethren, you have a queer dean, a very 
queer dean, a very queer dean indeed.” As 
it was widely known that he had recently a 
serious difficulty with the dean of his college, 
the slip was intensely enjoyed. 

The same reverend gentleman once as- 
sured his hearers that they all knew what it 
was to have ‘‘a half-warmed fish” within 
them. ‘‘A half-formed wish’’ he meant. On 
another occasion he referred to ‘‘Ben the 
Japtist.” Feeling dimly that there was some- 
thing wrong, he tried to correct matters: 
“No, no; I mean the Japtist Bon!”’ 

Another dear old college gentleman had 
occasion to reprimand an undergraduate who 
had wasted two consecutive terms in youth- 
ful follies. After lecturing the delinquent 
severely in his queerly high-pitched voice, 
the dean finished by saying: ‘‘I am sorry to 
have to speak so severely to you, but I am 
credibly informed that you have broken 
many rules of the college; you have been in- 
corrigibly lazy, and, to cap it all, you have 
deliberately tasted two worms!” 

‘Are you fond of music, Mr. ——?” ‘‘Yes,” 
was the divine’s answer, ‘‘but I don’t know 
very much about it. I don’t think I have a 
very good ear; in fact, the only two tunes I 
really know well are ‘God Save the Weasel,’ 
and ‘Pop Goes the Queen!’ ” 

And this reminds one ofa dinner tale. 
The stage was dessert. Hostess—What will 
you haveMr. Jones? There are nuts, or an- 
ges, figs. Mr. Jones—Pigs, fleas! 

At the licensing session held in a certain 
west-country town recently, the chairman, 
dealing with the statutory limit for bona 
fide travelers and getting his expressions a 
little mixed, referred to it as being ‘‘three 
miles as the ‘flocries.’’’ A limb of the law 
who was engaged in the case ventured to 
correct his worship. With a defferential 
smile, this exponent tried to amend the 
phrase: ‘‘Your worship means as the ‘fly 
crows’—or rather,” he added hastily, ‘‘as 
the ‘cry flows!’” No one was sufficiently 
rash to make a further attempt. 

It would not be fair to mention the name 
of the modern Mrs. Malaprop, who recently 
made the quaintest fawx pas. The conver- 
sation turned on a forthcoming fancy-dress 
ball, to which all the house party was go- 
ing. She was asked what dress she proposed 
to wear. ‘I’m having adress copied from 
an old French print. It’s the period of the 
revolution. The picture is one of Marat be- 
ing murdered in his bath by Charlotte 
Bronte!’ It would have been most impolite 
to correct her, and no one ever knew 
whether it was mere ignorance, confusion of 
ideas, or absence of mind. 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA: ‘‘This is merely a 
business letter, yet I would like to add a 
word of gratitude for the strong, true guid- 
ance which your paper gives to Churchmen, 
and for its stanch upholding of our Church’s 
teaching.”’ 


Loving Service 


LADY was walking homeward from a 

shopping excursion, carrying two or 
three packages in her hand, while by her 
side walked her little boy. The child was 
weary; the little feet began to lag, and soon 
a wailing cry arose. 

‘“‘T’m too tired. Iwant somebody to let me 
wide home!” 

The mother looked about her, but there 
was no street car going in her direction. She 
took one of the parcels and gave it to the 
child. 

“Mamma is tired, too, and Willie must 
help her to get home. She is glad that she 
has such a brave little man to take care of 
her, and help her to carry the bundles.”’ 

Instantly the little fellow straightened, 
his step quickened, and he reached for the 
proffered parcel, saying stoutly: 

“T’ll tarry ’em all, mamma.” 

It was only the old, old lesson that our 
Father is always teaching us: ‘‘Is the home- 
ward way weary? Try to lighten another’s 
burden, and the loving service shall smooth 
thine own path.’’—Lutheran Observer. 


TWO STOMACHS. 


The Upper for the Proteids and the 
Lower for the Greater Part 
of the Food. 


It is an interesting study to observe how 
the digestion of food is accomplished. The 
greater part of vegetable food is starch, and 
this is never digested in the stomach prop- 
er, nor is it effected by the pepsin in the 
upper stomach. 

Starch (a Carbo-hydrate) is passed out of 
the stomach into the duodenum or second 
stomach, and there treated by the pan- 
creatic juices, when, in time, a microscopic 
fungi is grown from a part of the grain, if 
that has been eaten, and these elements, with 
moisture,heat, and time, tranform the starch 
into grape-sugar, which is the first act of 
digestion. 

The processes are duplicated in an arti- 
ficial or mechanical way in the manufacture 
of Grape-Nuts, the new breakfast food made 
by the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

In this food one finds the delicate, sweet 
taste of grape sugar, and when eaten it will 
be found to quickly digest and fatten and 
strengthen the entire body. 


Its especial mission is to nourish and re- 
build the brain and nerve centres. 

A certain definite feeling of strength and 
stamina comes to the individual after a few 
days’ use of Grape-Nuts at breakfast. 

Being a condensed food, one does not re- 
quire more than 3 to 5 teaspoonfuls at a 
meal, which is worth considering from an 
economical standpoint. 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC MANCE, ETC. 
NO OTHER EQUALS IT IN PURITY AND DELICACY. 


‘‘ Winter Finds Out What 
Summer Lays By.’” 


Be it spring, summer, 
autumn or winter, someone 
in the family ts ‘“‘under 
the weather’’ from trouble 
originating in impure blood or 
irritated condition of thesystem. 


All these, of whatever name, can be 
cured by the great blood purifier, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It never disappoints. 

Abscesses—“I am past 54 and my 
good health is due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Hood’s Pills, which purified my blood . 
and healed the ugly abscesses that troubled 
me.” Mrs. Britton C. EsteLL, Southard, N.J. 

Dyspepsia — “ My husband doctored a 
long time for dyspepsia with only tempo- 
rary relief. The first bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 

arilla helped and the second cured him, 
t cured my sick headaches.” Mrs. MARY 
A. CLARK, Wilmington, Vt. 


er 
Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis 


Special 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers, 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


The Living Age. .sccc cece cceceecce cove cicniaien silt eaaynane 
The Forum........ nAscICeOnS Sie sia's e vice ee clelsistetete teenie » 44 
The! Century <.icis< ciceiocsces scsses ool clelsurecne ete imamnann 


The Art Amateur.........eccccscsen, 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Harper’s Bazar... cess csves 

Atlantic Monthly......... we @ o's Sarageetanete 
Harpor’s Monthly's «.s.<ic.s00 ees 01.0 dense cle halteieene 


SGPNICHOIES ie sw cnisices ses sted eae cicita eaten oop (obCemee 4% 
Scribner’s Magazine.........cescreeseee Socsee satel eee 


The Literary Digest (new subs. only)..... scores 450 
New England Magazine............ssseeseseseese 450 
The Review of ReviewS........s.eccseesese 
Harper’s Round Table...........ssseee 

Youth’s Companion (new subs. only) 


English Illustrated Magazine........cesccssceses 3 20 
The: Cosmopolitan... o.o.s o-eccsss cov avesiaceelsenaenenen 
Babyhood ........ te ce eevcessscrcecs steeeeeee seeee 2 90 
Onild Gardenc. ss cccesccsccecscas sccvlecsdoscoossseree 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St.,{Chicago, Ill. 
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Children’s hour 


Easter at Nuremburg 
BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 
Away in the ancient city 
Of Nuremburg long ago, 
The little lads and the lasses 
Shut in by the winter’s snow, 
With great high walls around the place, 
And ponderous gates that hung 
Open wide through the winter day, 
And at night together swung— 
Looked longingly out to the stretch of plain, 
Where the river swept along, 
When the springtime to the far-off hills 
Brought blossoms and bursts of song. 


There were gentianellas and star flowers there, 

And violet banks abloom, 

And butterflies fluttered without a care, 
And lapsed in the sweet perfume. 

And at Eastertide, a festival day 
For the children was, in the town; 

They formed a procession and marched away, 
The winter to bury or drown. 

The gay streets blossomed with dear little girls, 
From the burgomaster’s own, 

To the baker's, barber’s, and butcher's child, 
Who flitted afourd alone. 


They had wealth of braids like a golden crown, 
And velvet bodice of blue. 

And skirts of ¢mbroidery, quaint and rare, 
And buckles on every shoe. 

And they tripped to the burgomaster’s house, 
Where the door stood open wide, 

And the gracious mistress with loving care, 
Made ready the flock inside. 

There were coins of gold in her netted cap, 
She wore ruffies of costly lace, 

And a chain of gold on her velvet gown, 
And a smile on her handsome face. 


Then the best woodcarver of all his craft, 
Who wrought: with quaint device, 

Brought in a casket, all richly carved, 
And fit for a jewel’s price. 

And they placed a doli that was dressed as fine 
As a lady within, they say, 

And two little maids took the casket up, 
And merrily led the way; 

Two and two, through the streets of the town, 
Through Nuremburg quaint and gray, 

Out to the sunshine, out to the spring, | 
They carried the winter away. 


Every one came to the windows to look, 
Or stood on the balconies high, 

Or waited and Jeaned on the fountain of stone, 
To see them all pass by. 

’ And they sang as they walked, those Nuremburg 
maids, 

“We have chased the death away, 

And brought in the summer so gay and glad, 

The summer and month of May.”’ 

“We bring sweet flowers, many a one, 
We bring the spri g and its dawn; 

We bring the rays of the golden sun, 
For Death and the winter is gone.”’ 


‘Twice the river that flows through the town, 
The feet of the maidens crossed, 

Over the bridges of stone looked down 
Where tne waters raged and tossed. 

Then came again to arother bridge, 
And swinging it over the pier, 

They flung the casket into the stream, 
Drowned winter with never a tear. 

Then back to the burgomaster’s house, 
To the banqueting hall they sped, 

And with cakes and jellies, and meats and tarts, 
And dainties, they all were fed. 


And a blind old fiddler came and played 
The merriest, gladdest tune, 

And weav.ng around in an endless chain, 
They danced in May and June. 

And Easter Day was a festiv. 1 day; 
How Nuremburg used to ring, 

When the maidens buried the winter in glee, 
And danced to the tune of spring! 


An Open Question 

- BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 
WO little girls, Joyce Bennett and Effie 
Marten, had been sent after school on 
an errand to a distant neighbor’s and were 
now returning, when, passing a vacant house, 
they espied a large cat darting across the 

yard, 


‘That is Mrs. Fairchild’s cat,” exclaimed 
Joyce. ~ , 

‘A maltese with a white breast, a white 
spot on her forehead, and-one white foot. 
Yes, it is,” said Effie. ‘Come, kittie! kittie! 
kittie!’’ 

Kittie stopped a second, but on the ap- 
proach of the little girls set off on a run. 

Both girls ran after it, but it constantly 
escaped them: it hid in fence corners, it 
crept under a brush pile, and seemed ever 
more terrified as the girls grew more in 
earnest for its capture. When they got 
their hands upon it, it fought for liberty, 
and gave each child more than one vicious 
scratch. 

‘‘Oh dear!” sighed Effie, ‘‘we never can 
catch it, and I’mso tired.” 

‘Let's try once more, Effie; I think if we 
get a good hold of her we can fasten her 
paws down, and then it will be easy carry- 
ing her. There! she has put her head in 
that hen coup. Now—” and with a mas- 
terly movement resolute little Joyce caught 
the big cat and held her while Effie tied a 
knitted neck scarf over the pretty cat’s 
head and paws. The little girls were both 
tired, and would have been glad to rest, but 
they were still a long walk from home, and 
so they trudged bravely on, carrying their 
burden, which presently lay still and warm 
in their arms. 

The cat, two days before, had strayed 
away from Mrs, Fairchild, to whom it had 
recently been presented, and that very 
morning the lady had called at the school- 
house and offered a reward of twenty-five 
cents to whoever should bring the pet home. 
The money seemed a good deal to our little 
friends, and they were already planning 
what they could do with it, when Effie ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, I hope she’s not being smothered!” 

“‘T’m most afraid she is,’’ said Joyce, ‘‘she 
doesn’t move. Let’s sit down on this barn 
door-sill and rest while we look at her.” 


The big doors were closed, but the sill 
was broad and high enough to afford a com- 
fortable seat, and with many misgivings as 
to the condition of pussy, the little girls 
seated themselves, and, little by little, un- 
did the wrappings. 

No sooner were the cat’s head and fore- 
paws released, than with a wild ‘‘mieu” she 
leaped from Joyce’s arms, Effie meanwhile 
holding on to the neck scarf; the latter came 
off in the struggle, and pussy jumped 
through a hole under the door-sill and was 
lost to sight under the barn. 

The children called, ‘‘kittie!’ over and 
over, and poked as far as they could reach 
with sticks and poles, but all to no purpose: 
and, as it was growing dusk, they sorrow- 
fully gave up the hunt and went home. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 


Invalids 


Many people think that Mellin’s 
Food is for infants only. There 
are many persons who, while not 
invalids but having digestive trou- 
bles or for other reasons have 
needed a nourishing and satisfac- 
tory food, have taken Mellin’s 
Food with the very best results. 
Mellin’s Food is easy of digestion and 
very nourishing, just the thing for a 
delicate stomach. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have derived great benefit 
from the use of Mellin’s Food. 
The food has agreed with me be- 
yond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and supplies a bland and 
nourishing element which I had 
heretofore failed to find. I am 
only surprised that, after having 
prescribed it in my practice for 
many years, the idea never before 
occurred to me to utilize it for 
my own peculiar needs. J. E. 
Comfort, M. D., 1315 Franklin 

' Ave., New York City. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Best Line 


Burlington 
Route 


to 

Denver 
“ERS SE SE, 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
| plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘“‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CAR TO SALT 
LAKE CITY 
leaves Chicago 10:30 p. m daily, via Chicago 
& North-Western R’y. <All meals (a la carte) in 
Dining Cars. City Ticket Office, 212 Clark st. 
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ing work, 
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Twiddle your thumbs, 


if you've nothing better to do, in 
the time that’s saved by wash- 
ing with Pearline. 
\ . sitting in idleness than to spend 
unnecessary time washing with 
soap, doing unhealthy and weary- 
But almost every woman has somethin 
that she talks of doing ‘“‘when I get time for it.” 

with Pearline will save time for it. 


Better be 


g or other 


Washing 
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“Too bad!” exclaimed Effie, ‘‘when we 
had got her almost there!” 

They would have stopped and told Mrs. 
Fairchild of their adventure, but seeing a 
carriage at her door, they were sure she 
would be engaged with callers, and so they 
passed on. 

Effie went into Mrs. Bennett’s with Joyce, 
where they found Willie Tait, one of the 
school boys, and he heard the narrative of 
their adventure with the cat while Mrs. 
Bennett bound up their injured fingers and 
soothed their injured feelings with the 
statement that probably kittie could be 
lured from her hiding place the next day 
with some food. 

An hour later, when Willie went home, 
the moon bad risen, and as he passed Mrs. 
Fairchild’s house he heard the ‘‘mieu” of a 
cat. He entered the yard and saw puss sit- 
ting on the porch. He rang, and a maid 
opened the door, the cat at the same instant 
darting in. 

Said Willie: ‘This is your cat, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘Mrs. Fairchild is 
engaged just now. Who shall [ tell her 
brought it?” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then 
answered, ‘Willie Tait.” 


The next day was Saturday, and when 
Willie went into dinner his mother handed 
him a silver quarter, saying: ‘‘Mrs. Fair- 
child left this for you, with the message 
that she is very grateful to you for bring- 
ing home her cat.” | 

Willie laughed, as heanswered: ‘‘I gave 
the girl at Mrs. Fairchild’s my name, but I 
do not deserve the money. The cat knew 
it had got home, and was only waiting for 
some One to open the door,when it was glad 
enough to go in. Effie Martin and Joyce 
Bennett earned the reward, and they must 
have it.” 

Willie’s brother said: ‘The reward was 
offered to the one who should deliver the 
cat at the house, and you did that; so the 
money is yours fairly enough.” 


Monday morning the little girls came to 
him, saying: ‘*We are so glad Mrs. Fair- 
child has her kittie, and that it did not stay 
under that barn all Friday evening and 
night when it was so nearly starved. Dd 
you find it on the way home?” 


“No,” said Willie, ‘I found it on Mrs. 
Fairchild’s front porch, and all I did was to 
ring the door bell. The money belongs to 
you, and I won’t touch a cent of it.” 


But the little girls argued that if he had 
not seen the cat and let her indoors she 
might have strayed away again and died of 
starvation, and they proposed that he should 
keep one-third of the money. This he re- 
fused to do, and the matter was laid before 
the teacher. The teacher made it the sub- 
ject of a debate by the school, and it was 
found to be a question of such general in- 
terest that it lasted two whole afternoons. 


The entire neighborhood of grown folks 
turned out, so that the school-room was filled 
to overflowing. 


The friends of the little girls argued that 
they had brought the cat so nearly home 
that she‘knew her whereabouts, and went 
the rest of the way of her own accord, and 
would have got into the house very soon, 
even if Willie had not happened along. 
Also, that the girls had earned the money 
by the work of carrying the cat and suffer- 
ing her scratches, and the wounds were 
shown in evidence, 


Willie’s friends declared that the girls 
virtually abandoned the chase when they 
left the half-starved and frightened cat un- 
der the barn. Also, that Willie had, by his 
opportune arrival at Mrs. Fairchild’s, pre- 
vented. further wanderings, and probable 
death, of the cat, and that he had fulfilled 
Mrs. Fairchild’s requirements by delivering 
the cat to her. 


The money had been restored to Mrs. 
Fairchild to await the decisions of the 
judges, but this only complicated matters, 
for the judges decided that, though from 
the weight of argument, the question should 
be decided in the affirmative, still, judging 
from the merits of the question, it should be 
decided in the negative. 


“But who is going to get the money?” 
demanded the children, and as nobody 
seemed to know, it. was left to Mrs. Fair- 
child to decide. 


That lady would only say that she thought 
Joyce, Effie, and Willie three very unself- 
ish, fair-minded children, and she invited 
them and their schoolmates to her house 
for a frolic party, to be followed by cake and 
ice cream. You may be sure that they 
all went and had a delightful time, and as 
it transpired afterward, Willie, Effie, and 
Joyce each received a quarter of a dollar; 
but to which party the reward rightfully 
belonged was not decided, and it still re- 
mains an open question. 

What do the young readers of this story 
think? 


Why Women are Nervous 
[British Medical News] 


The frequent cases of nervous prostration, 
or utter collapse of the nervous system, un- 
der which women ‘‘go all to pieces,” as the 
saying is, have caused much thought and 
investigation on the part of physicians. 
Certain inorganic substances are well 
known to cause various forms of nervous dis- 
eases which are readily traced to the poi- 
sons producing them. [Further research 
leads to the belief that alum is a prevailing 
cause of so-called nervous prostration, for 
the symptoms it produces on the nervous 
system after its absorption. into the blood 
are very remarkable indeed. Experiments 
physiologically made upon animals by Or- 
fila, Professors Hans, Mayer, Paul Seim, 
and others, show that alum frequently pro- 
duces no visible symptoms for many days 
after its introduction into the body. Then 
follow loss of appetite and other alimentary 
disturbances, and finally a serious prostra- 
tion of the whole nervoussystem. The most 
prominent physicians now believe that 
‘nervous prostration” and many affections 
of the nerves from which both men and 
women suffer are, caused by the continued 
absorption of alum into the system. 

It is probable that many medical men are 
unaware of the extent to which salts of 
alumina may be introduced into the body, 
being under the impression that the use of 
alum in bread is prohibited. Alum, how- 
ever, is still used surreptitiously to some 
extent to whiten bread, and very largely in 
making cheap kinds of baking powder. In 
families where baking powder is generally 
used great care should be exercised to pro- 
cure only those brands made from cream of 
tartar. The alum powders may generally 
be distinguished by the lower price at 
which they are sold. 


“‘The satisfaction-givers”’ 


Quality Foods 


Swift’s Products 
are of superlative quality, prepared from 
the highest grade of stock with nicest 
care under U. S. Government inspection. 


Swift’s Silver -Leaf Lard—there is 
no other lard quite so good. 

Swift’s Premium Hams-—each one 
selected and most carefully cured. 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
No other bacon is in its class of quality. 

Swift’s Cotosuet—of vegetable purity. 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine. The best 
butter isn’t better. 

Swift’s Beef Extract—the full con- 
centrated strength of superior beef. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


“The Rest Cure’”’ 


exemplified best at THE PENNOYER, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for booklet. 


A pertect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 
ot the baby, Pamphlets 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co., 40 
ew York City, 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWwIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and ¢1. 


Enameline ser 


Pasta, Cake or Liqui 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


sot Schieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


Somatose 


mailed b 
Stone St., 


Lyrics of 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems which 
have appeared in Tur Livine CuurcH. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $1.50, we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
carriage, in connection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in the 
great fire which destroyed the publishing 
house of A.C. McClurg & Co., no new edi- 
tion can be issued. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


55 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Finance and Commerce 


At the moment there seems to be a pause in 
the growth of the demand for many leading in- 
dustrial commodities. The buying rush has re- 
ceived a check. Prices for many articles are 
regarded as high enough, and there is a more 
general disposition on the part of buyers to pur- 
chase for the time being as their needs require. 

This is manifestly true in many departments 
of the iron trade, and in the boot and shoe trade, 
and elsewhere. Consumption as a whole is no 
doubt stillat a maximum, but distributors are 
more disposed to eliminate somewhat the ele- 
ment of speculating in future higher prices in 
determining the quantities of stocks on hand. 
This is a good sign, inasmuch as it is not accom- 
panied by any pessimistic views of the future. 
There are no reactionary signs in business, and 
nothing in our domestic affairs on which such 
apprehension could be based. Our experiments 
in foreign relations, while drastic, in a sense, so 
far, seem to cause no feelings of uneasiness in 
business affairs, either at home or abroad. 
Dunn’s weekly review of trade shows the total 
liabilities in failures during the first quarter of 
1899, to be only 26 million dollars, against 31 mil- 
lions last year, and 48 millions in 1897. Bank 
clearings were 68.5 per cent. greater than last 
year, and railway earnings for the first three 
weeks in March were 4.1 per cent. larger than 
1898, and 9.8 per cent. more than in 1892. 

Generally speaking, there is a hardening tone 
to the money markets. Rates are higher. In 
New York theruling rate to borrowers on stocks 
has been5d and 6 per cent., but higher rates have 
at times obtained. The country is using more 
money to transact its growing volume of ex- 
changes, and currency is being drawn from city 
banks for that purpose. In fact, currency is 
scarce at the banks, and the government treasu- 
ry finds it difficult to force specie, either gold or 
silver, into circulation, and under existing laws 
there seems no way to expand the currency to 
meet ordinary demands. The New York bank 
statement was again unfavorable, in that the 
legal resources were again reduced more than 
$3,000,000, and are now less than 2 per cent. above 
legal requirements. Speculation in stocks keeps 
up at a surprising rate, but is now more con- 
fined to specialties, industrials, street railways, 
etc. The conservative element of investors is 
leaving the market, and much of the buying the 
past week is the rankest speculation. Railway 
shares, particularly the grangers, which at 
the moment are slightly oppressed by backward 
cash conditions, have responded feebly to the 
advance in the others, 

Wheat scored a sharprise. The incentive was 
the continued unfavorable appearance of the 
growing crop, and the prospects of a late seed- 
ing of the spring-wheat lands in the Northwest. 

Complaints of severe damage to winter wheat 
have been numerous, and the localities claiming 
it have bought freely on this theory. On the 
other hand, standard authorities almost uni- 
formly hold that while conditions have been un- 
favorable, yet itis too early totell. Even if the 
plant has life and vitality, we have had no 
weather to demonstrate it. This is the view 
largely taken by professional traders, and ex- 
perience with crop damage reports year after 
year in the early spring seems to justify their 
conservatism. 

Corn showed a sympathetic strength early 
last week, but later lost a good part of the ad- 
vance. 


Provisions continue dull, and prices do not 
recover in a very encouraging manner. Receipts 
of hogs continue beyond all precedent, although 
perhaps not larger than had been ge erally ex- 
pected, but the market lacks good speculation 
support. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, [A 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. ‘3 
F, (i. US ee 


i ie 
MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


|New York and Chicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Graitt 


The Samoan Situation 


The people, productions, and commercial and 
strategic importanceof theSamoan Islands, are 
discussed in the current number of the monthly 
summary of commerce and finance just issued by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. The islands 
are located about 2,000 miles south, and 300 
miles west of the Hawaiian Islands, and 14 de- 
gress south of the equator. They lie in an al- 
most direct line between San Francisco and 
Australia, and slightly south of the direct 
steamship line connecting the Philippines with 
the proposed Panama or Nicaraguan inter- 
oceanic canals. Their special importance, there- 
fore, lies more in their position as coaling and 
repair stations on these great highways of com- 
merce, rather than in their direct commercial 
value, their population being small, and their 
imports and exports of comparatively little im- 


portance. 
The group consists of ten inhabited and two 


uninhabited islands, with an area of 1,700square 
miles, and an aggregate population, according to 
latest estimates, of 36,000 people, of which some- 
thing over 200 are British subjects, 125 Ger- 


mans, 25 Americans, 25 French, and 25 of other 
nationalities, while the remainder are natives, 
of the Polynesian race. 


The bulk of the popula- 
tion is located in the three islands of Upo- 


lou, Savaii, and Tutuila; the number in Upolou 


being 16,600; in Savaii, 12,500, and in Tutuila, 
3.700. The islands are of volcanic origin, but 
fertile, producing cocoanuts, cotton, sugar, and 
coffee; the most important, however, being co- 
coaputs, from which the ‘“‘copra”’ of commerce is 
obtained by drying the kernal of the cocoanut, 
the ‘‘copra,’’ which is exported to Europe and 
the United States, being used in the manufac- 
ture of cocoanut oil. The exportation of copra 
from the islands in 1896 amounted to 12,565,909 
pounds, valued at $231,372. A considerable pro- 
portion of this was exported to the United 
States; a larger proportion, however, to Ger 
many whose citizens control its commerce 
through a trading company which has long been 


established there. The cocoanut and copra pro- 
duction, however, varies greatly from year to 
year,owing to the fact that many of the cocoanut 
trees have been destroyed in recent wars be- 
tween native factions, a single individual being 


able, by cutting out the crown of the tree, to 


permanently destroy in two minutes’ time the 
fruit-bearing qualities of trees which require 
several years for their growth. 

The government of the Samoan Islands had 
been from time immemorial under the two royal 
houses of Malietoa and Tupea, except on the 
Island of Tutuila, which was governed by 
native chiefs. In 1873, at the suggestion of 
foreign residents, a house of nobles and a house 
of representatives were established, with 
Malietoa Laupepa, and the chief of the royal 
house of Tupea, as joint kings. Subsequently 
Malietoa became sole king. In 1887 he was de- 
posed by the German government, upon the 
claim of unjust treatment of German subjects 
who formed the bulk of the population on the 
island, and was deported, first to German New 
Guinea, and then to the Cameroons, in Africa, 
and finally, in 1888, to Hamburg, Tamasese,ra 
native chief being meantime proclaimed by the 
Germans as king, though against the protest of 
the British and American consuls at Samoa. 
Mataafa, a near relative of Malietoa, made war 
upon Tamasese, and succeeded to the kingship. 


A VERY UNUSUAL PIPE ORGAN OFFER 


The great pipe organ builders, Lyon & Healy, 
of Chicage, will make a special reduction on or- 
gans to be built during the coming summer 
months. Write for their estimate without de- 
lay. You can make a very considerable saving. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Tue Livine Cuurcs, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. : 


A Wo 
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‘Spring Medicines,” “Blood Purifiers,” and 
“Tonics,” an Old-Fashioned Idea. 


Pure blood, strong nerves and muscles, firm, 
healthy ficsh, can only come from wholesome 


food well digested. ‘Blood purifiers,’ and 
‘nerve tonics’’ do not reach the cause of the mis- 
chief. The stomach is the point to be looked 
after. The safest and surest way to cure any 
form of indigestion is to take after each meal 
some harmless preparation of this kind composed 
of vegetable essences, pure pepsin, golden seal, 
and fruit salts, sold by druggists under name 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets; and these tab 
lets, taken after meals, assist digestion wonder- 


full, because they will digest the food prompt-y 
ly before it has time to ferment and sour, 
and the weak stomach, relieved and assisted 
in this way soons becomes strong and vigorous 
again. 

Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets are superior to 
any secret patent medicines, because you know 
what you are taking into your stomach, 

They are sold by druggists everywhere at 
50c. per package. Write F, A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich., for book on stomach diseases, 
mailed free. 


No, 725—Stanhope, with lamps and fenders, 


Price complete with shafts $65. 


We guarantee 
it as good as others sell for $90. 


«= 7\_ WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 
\ Vy" We sell you Vehicles and Harness direct from 


jour factory at wholesale prices. 
Jiargest manufacturers of 
Harness in the world selling to the consu- 
mer exclusively. 
vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship them 
anywhere for examination. 
everything is fully warranted. You have the 
additional advantage of large selection as to 
price, variety and style. Send for large illus- 
trated Catalogue—it’s free. 


WHO PAYS THE DIFFERENCE 


Between our Price and the Agent’s and Dealers. 
You doif you buy from them. You may be surprised to know that the differ- 
ence amounts to about 30 percent. 


There is no real reason why you should 


We are the 
Vehicles and 


We make 170 styles of 


You take no risk; ke 
No. 48—Single Strap Col- 
lar and Hame Harness. 
Price, with nickel trimming 
$10; good as sells for $16. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG, CO., w. 8. Pratt, Secy., Elkhart, Indiana. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


QUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co,, Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 
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There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WRF 


Mr. IRA D. SANKEY always uses Style 431 
Mason & Hamlin Organ. 


THE SANKEY MODEL 


Having no top, presents no obstruction 
between the player and his audience, while 
its wonderful range, the great power and 
effects produced by its 14 stops, make it a 
most valuable instrument, and to-day it is 
sold by dealers (or delivered by us, freight 
prepaid) for $100. 

Our ORGAN CATALOGUE gives full 
particulars about ‘‘ THE SANKEY’”’ and 
a score of other models, from $27 up. 


Masons. Hamlin Co, 


Boston, New York, anp CuIcaco. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Piano 
Catalcgue describng our New Scale Pianos. 


A COMBINATION SET 
OF THE 


Prayer Book 


ND 


Hymnal 


Valued at $5.00, handsomely 
bound and printed on India 
Paper, will be sent 


FR 


to anyone sending Two New 
Paid-in- Advance Subscrip- 
tions to The Living Church, 
plus 20 cents for carriage, 


<< 
ILLINOIS & al CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


oe 
AYLIGHT @ PEGIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis, 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A, H. HANSON, G. P, A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il, 
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GAIL BORDEN | 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


—— SEND FOR BABIES A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
INFANT FOOD. —NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK CO. NEWYORK. 
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Piano Decoration 


How to make a piano an ornamental, as well as 
a useful, article of furniture has been a serious 
problem to people who wish to have the instru 
ment in their drawing-room, for, in itself, the 
piano is acumbersome piece of furniture,and the 
rule is that any piece of bric-a-brac placed upon 
it interferes seriously with the tone thereof. 
However, pianos are necessary—absolutely nec- 
essary—and so all that can be done is to make 
them look as attractive as possible. 

The upright piano is more generally used in 
the ordinary drawing-room than the square or 


the grand. The square piano, indeed, s very 


rarely seen, and the grand piano is limited to 
the music-room, or to a very large drawing- 
room. For a grand piano, the finest kinds of 
Indian embroidery, pieces of rare old tapestry 
that are laid on velvet of some color which will 
either harmonize or contrast with the colors 
used in the decorations of the room. This rule 
does not apply to pianos that are made to match 
the furniture in the room or its wood work. 
Large photograph frames do not look badly on a 
grand piano, and a pretty idea is to have a large 
three-leaved frame holding photographs of the 
great composers. It is most inappropriate and 
in very bad taste to have a variety of cheap 
pictures, even though they may be in handsome 
frames. : 

Very much depends upon the position of the 
piano in the room, and it is really very amusing 


to see at what different angles people manage to 
dispose of it, for it is theexception now to see it 
pushed back against the wall. A piano should 
be set well out into the room, at right angles, so 
that the light from the windows will fall upon 
the keys. To conceal the back of an upright 
piano, the Eastern embroideries again come 
into play, and tapestry is also used, or oddly- 
colored brocades. Often the most conspicuous 
thing in the room will be this drapery. On the 
top of the piano may be placed-small articles of 
bric-a-brac, and an excellent effect is obtained 
by a plant, a palm—not a large one—or a rubber- 
plant, with some bright bow,or set in a dark 
Indian-red flower pot. When the room is so 
constructed that it is impossible to get a good 
light from the window without blocking the 
room with the piano. it must be turned so that 
only the back is visible. This, of course, shows 
thedrapery to great advantage. Another clever 
way is to place it in the corner of the room, 
standing out from the wall, and just behind it 
have a high stand with a plant, while near the 
piano one may use a tall and imposing lamp with 
a beautiful shade. 

A very odd fashion, but one which seems to 
gain in favor in very many New York houses, is 
to place the piano so that the back comes nearly 
across the door,and the drapery is the first thing 
which one sees on entering the drawing-room, 
Here,again,itis well to have a plant on the piano. 
The drapery is, of course, very much more ef- 
fective when the expensive materials are used, 
but a great deal depends upon the colorings. In 
figured brocades and tapestries, there are many 
effective designs to be found in short lengths 
that will drape very well, whereas the plain 
colors, plushes, and velvets are not at all satis- 
factory.—Harper’s Bazar. 


IF YOU LACK ENERGY 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds 


the brain, makes life worth living. It is a med- 
icine, a food, and a delicious beverage. 


Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls, 


Re-opens September 27. 
Address for circular. 


Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in its Thirty--First Year. 

Prominent families in many states, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Stu- 
dents are received at any time when there is a vacancy. 
Escort is furnished from Chicago without charge. 

Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
Tue CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D. 
D.C.L., President of ine Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore. Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H. Norges Headmaster 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


s , s ’ ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
FOR BOYS. Seven miles from Washington, D. C., and 
three from Alexandria. For catalogue address the princi 
pal, L. M. BLackrorp, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


‘The school that makes manly boys.”” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. ARTHUR PipPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F 


Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Chi — 


cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 
THE SisTER SUPEBIOB. 


as it produces no undesirable after effects. 
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THE REV. JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 
Rector of Epiphany Church, Chicago. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS, 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE ORTHO- 
DOX GREEK CHURCH. 
By the Rey. A. H Hors, M.A., Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. author of ‘‘“ignhteen Centuries of the Church 
in England,” “History of the Church Catholic,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. 
Quiet Thoughts for Easter-Tide. 
BELL, M.A. 160, cloth, 20 cents. 


By the Rev. C. C. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
Sermons by the Rt. REv. A. F. W. INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. 160, cloth, $1.25. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., Sooner tainn: 


RRO RO OEP OOOO 


Re-issue of The Church-Idea. 


The Chitchetdeal 


An Essay towards Unity. 6 


BY 
: WILLIAII R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 


Rector of Grace Church, New York. 


=D 


Fourth Edition, with a new Preface, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Sent post-paid by the publishers upon receipt 
of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


ARO 20 PO. GO ORO OO 


153 to 157 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 


ee 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NEW TESTAMENT CHURCHMANSHIP 


AND THE PRINCIPLES UPON WH'CH IT WAS FOUNDED, 
By the Right Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., 


Bishop of Washington. 


12mo, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The aim of this book is to show that Baptism, the Eucharist, the Visible Church, the Chris: 
tian Priesthood, and other Church principles are set forth in the New Testament as inseparably 
connected:with Christ’s Resurrection and Ascension; that both Romanism and Protestantism, 
by stopping at the Crucifixion and losing the true meaning of the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, have failed to realize the relationship of the Glorified Christ to His Church, and have thus 
fallen below the level of New Testament Churchmanship. 7 


THROUGH BOYHOOD 
TO MANHOOD: 
A Plea for Ideals. 

By ENNIS RICHMOND, Author of ‘Boyhood; 
a Plea for Continuity in Education.’? Crown 
8vo., pp. vi-194, $1.00. 

SOMP@~a Sr ECS Or 

PRIME EV Ee, CHURCH 
LIFE. 


By WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church and Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


NEW EDITION, JUST READY. 


THE BOOK OF CHURCH 
LAW: 


Being an Exposition of the Legal 
Rights and Duties of the Parochial 
Clergy and the Laity of the Church of 
England. 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, D.D. Re- 
vised by the Hon. Sir Watter G. F. Priwii- 
MORE. Bart.. D. C. L., one of the judges of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, sometime 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln, and Offi- 
cial of the Archdeaconry of Colchester; and 
G. Epwarpes JONES, Barrister at Law. Highth 


Edition. Corrections after the Seventh Edi- 
tion by G. Epwarpes Jones. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii-582, #3 00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO,, #!:98 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


A WINTER RESORT 


Dry, bracing climate,with best care and medical attention. 


The Pennoyer, - Kenosha, Wis. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS (een E ne: 
Makers of Vehicles snd Harness in the world selling 


direct to consumer. ELK HART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE MEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Lyrics of 


The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems 
which have appeared in Tue Livine 


CHURCH. 


secured from the publishers at a very 
low figure, and although retail- 
‘ing at $1.50, we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, 
10 cents for carriage, in con- 
a renewal of 
subscription for one year to 
The Living Church. 


plates were lost in the great fire which 


nection with 


deestroyed the publishing house of A. C. 
McClurg & Co., no new edition can be 


issued. Address, 


A few hundred volumes were 


plus 


As the 


THE Livinc CHuRCcH, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


PLEASED 
SUBSCRIBER 


writes of the Prayer’ Book and Hymnal 
which we offer to anyone sending Two 
New Subscriptions to The Living Chur-h; 


«sMany thanks for the Prayer 
Book and Hymnal. 
ceedingly handsome and worth 
double the number of new subscrib- 
ers the offer calls for. 


These Combination Sets actually sell. 
for $5.00 each, Send us two new sub- 
scriptions, plus 20 cents for catriage, and 
we will send you one, ‘ 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


They are ex- 


N.L.C.”’ 


a 


55 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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Che Living Chure 


Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


OMEN ARE COMING TO THE 

fore in politics, at least in certain 

sections, as demonstrated in recent 

elections. At Chattanooga, Tenn., a 
proposition was before the city council to re- 
peal the ordinance requiring the early closing 
of saloons. Theré was a probability of its 
passage, but the women put a quietus on the 
matter by marching to the council chamber, 
where a prayer meeting was held, and alder- 
men were besought to vote against the repeal. 
The saloonkeepers were routed. At the city 
election in Beattie,a Kansas village with a 
population of 628, there were two tickets in the 
field, one composed of women, the other of men. 
The former, profiting by the example of politi- 
cians, worked assiduously on election day, and 
brought out almost the entire feminine vote, 
which, by aid of the disloyal masculine element, 
resulted in the election of a mayoress, five al- 
derwomen, and a clerk of the gentle sex. The 
men elected one alderman who, however, is not 
expected to have much voice or influence, or be 
of much consequence in the conduct of munici- 
pal affairs during the coming year. In Rio 
Township, Illinois, Mr. James Mansfield was 
the Republican, and Mrs. James Mansfield, the 
Democratic candidate for school trustee. The 
ladies rallied to the support of Mrs. Mansfield 
who defeated her husband bya good majority. 
The campaign was an exciting but good- 
natured one. 

StS 


HE FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE UGAN- 

da Railway Company, which has recently 
been made public, calls attention to an African 
enterprise, regarding which little has been writ- 
ten, and which has an important bearing upon 
African development. Great Britain is building 
a railroad, 660 miles long, to connect Uganda with 
the east coast of Africa, and the road, when fin- 
ished, will be used largely for the transportation 
of beads andivory. At least, ivory is about the 
only present commercial product of Uganda, and 
beads make up the largest part of the imports. 
The Uganda railroad was surveyed in 1892. It 
runs from Mombasa, on the east coast of British 
East Africa, to Unyoro, the capital of the Ugan- 
da protectorate, on the north shore of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. The survey indicated a feasi- 
ble route, and in 1895 the British government 
appropriated $15,000,000 for the construction of 
the road. In December, the chief engineer and 
a large number of laborers from India arrived at 
Mombasa, and work began. By September, 
1898, fully 200 miles of the Uganda railroad had 
been completed, and work has progressed stead- 
ily ever since. It is expected the road will be 
completed early in 1900. Eventually, the road 
already running from Cairo to Khartum will be 
extended to a juncture with the Uganda railroad. 

os Te 

SPHHE DECISION OF THE NAVY DEPART- 
ment, that it would be impracticable to float 
the Spanish armored cruisers, Cristobal Colon, 
Vizcaya, and Almirante Oquendo, sunk by the 
United States fleet, has been vindicated by an 
investigation made by the Neptune Wreckivg 
Company, of Sweden, witha view to determining 
whether it would be profitable for the company 
to undertake to raise these vessels on a contin- 
gent contract with the United States. The com- 
pany sent an engineer and divers to examine 
the wrecks, and the result of its investigation 
has been made known to the Navy Department 
in a report from the general manager of the 
company. The Oquendo was found to be beyond 
hope of saving. The Vizcaya, the manager says, 
can be floated, but would be of practically no use 
as a warship. As for the Cristobal Colon, which 


Hobson was confident he could raise, saying he 
would appeal to the country for funds to do the 
work if the government would not undertake it, 
the Swedish company will agree to attempt to 
save her only on condition that the United 
States guarantee its expenses if the attempt 
should fail. As there is no appropriation for 
this work, the Navy Department will not ac- 
cept the proposition. If any wrecking concern 
is willing to undertake the floating of any of 
these ships, it will be permitted to do so at its 
own expense, the government guaranteeing sal- 
vage, in the event of success. 
— 

USSIANS FULLY . APPRECIATE THE 

fact that if their influence is to predomi- 
nate at the court of the Shah they must make 
him commercially dependent on them. Accord- 
ing to the Frankfort Zeitung, the Railway De- 
partment of the Russian ministry has under 
consideration a project for connecting Russia 
and Persia by rail. The line from the Alexan- 
dropol station of the Kars railway to the border 
station of Nakhichevan, offers few difficulties 
to the engineer, and can be built immediately. 
The continuation of the track on Persian terri- 
tory to the custom-house at Julfa, presents 
serious difficulties, however, on account of the 
mountainous nature of the country, so that 
further surveys are necessary before the work 
can be begun. At the same time,a plan has 
been outlined to run a branch line from the 
Transcaspian railway to Karadagh, and prelim- 
inary work has been begun. The present com- 
merce between Russia and North Persia, which 
embraces articles of great value, is carried on 
mostly by means of camels—a system that is 
slow and expensive. 

INISTER CONGER SENDS FROM PE- 

kin a printed translation of an edict issued 
by the Dowager Empress of China, and posted 
in all provinces of the empire. Following ex- 
tracts will be of interest: ‘The people do not 
understand that the preaching of Christianity 
by Westerners is permitted by and stipulated 
for in the treaties with foreign nations. The 
missionaries of the different nations come here 
and preach to our people what is in their books, 
and though each has a distinct doctrine, the 
common aim of all is to induce people to be good 
and do good. All evil and crime are not only 
prohibited by our laws, but are also prohibited 
by the Christian religion. For instance, the 
would-be rebellion in Kiangsi which Yang 
Kungchen tried to raise, was found out and re- 
ported to us bya man belonging to the Chris- 
tian religion. Thus it will be seen that a good 
man, whether he is a Christian or not, will obey 
the principles of being honest and true to others. 
We, therefore, immediately rewarded the said 
Christian, Lin Tsai-to, in order to show our im- 
partiality to all. Hereafter, I desire that all 
people will treat foreigners as their own coun- 
trymen, and avoid all misunderstandings with 
them. Iexplain this fully now, and command 
all Viceroys and officials in provinces to empha- 
size my sincerity by exerting themselves to sup- 
press all agitation among the people before any 
anti-Christian prejudice is displayed.”’ 
— 

HE UNITED STATES DELEGATES TO 

the Disarmament Congress, which will meet 
at The Hague in the latter part of May, will be 
Andrew D. White, United States Ambassador 
at Berlin; Mr. Newell, United States Minister 
to the Netherlands; President Seth Low, of the 
Columbia University, New York; Captain Croz 
ier, Ordnance Department, U.S. A., and Cap- 


— 


tain A. T. Mahan, retired, U.S.N. Mr. Fred- 
erick Holls, of New York, will be secretary of 
the delegation. The American commission, as a 
whole, is regarded as an exceptionally strong 
body, being made up of men well known not 
only in public and political life, but in the world 
of letters and international affairs. They are all 
men of scholarship, fine linguists, and those at- 
tainments helpful in a congress representing the 
nations of the world, conducted under the diplo- 
matic usage which makes French the accepted 
language. 

se ee 

RANCE IS PASSING THROUGH A RE- 

newal of excitement attending the Dreyfus 
case. The Figaro, an influential daily news- 
paper, has made some startling revelations 
which, if true, prove conclusively that the con- 
viction of the famous prisoner was the grossest 
parody on justice in the annals of the French 
nation. The conviction of Dreyfus was based 
on a secret dossier, the documents comprising 
which neither the accused nor his counsel were 
permitted to see. Men high in civil and military 
life declared the prisoner to be guilty, and he 
was accordingly condemned. The Figaro, by 
some means, has obtained copies of these secret 
documents, which have been so zealously 
guarded, and has made them public. Further 
revelations are to follow. The outcome is prob- 
lematical, for although much of the evidence of 
the dossier, it is believed, can be proven to be 
false, revision would mean the indictment of 
men of such prominence, that even the scandal 
attending the Panama revelations would be out- 
done. 

5 BES: 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE NORTH 
China News gives some remarkable informa- 

tion regarding Russian progress in Manchuria. 
Russians in Manchuria are acquiring land as 
they please, and are already working mines. 
The railroad, too, is obviously a military one, 
and he asserts that there are 30,000 Russian 
troops at Port Arthur, 3,000 at Talien Wan, 
2,000 at Kin Chou, 200 at Lunchou, 200 at 
Wafanglien, 200 at New Chwang, 200 at Haich- 
ieng, 200 at Liao Yang, 300 at Kirin, 20,000 at 
Haipion, north of Kirin, and, in fact, Russian 
soldiers are allover Manchuria. In Haichieng 
the Russians have taken a shop, and fortified it 
by mounting guns. At Liao Yang, they have a 
site 200 yards squage. where they are building 
barracks. At Kirin che Russians have posses- 
sion of the Chinese barracks, and 300 soldiers, 
with 20 officers and mining engineers, are quar- 
tered there. 

aa Se 

DVICES FROM CAIRO STATE THAT 
Emperor Menelek, of Abyssinia, has unex- 
pectedly refused requests to both Russia and 
France. ‘lo France he has refused. to promul- 
gate a decree that all exports from Abyssina 
shall pass through the French port of Jibuti, the 
Red Sea gateway to the only bit of French 
territory in East Africa. To Russia he has re- 
fused a proposal to reorganize the Abyssinan 
army, and place it under control of Russian 
officers. Russian activity in Abyssinia has puz- 
zled those diplomats who are students in possible 
reconstruction of European, African, and Asi- 
atic maps. For three years, the Czar has been 
profuse in presenting gifts to Menelek, resent 
ones being rifles, cartridges, and rapid fire guns. 
Some Englishmen see a purpose in the Abyssinan 
situation, believing that the far seeing Czar is 
preparing trouble for England in Egypt, should 
England attempt to forcibly interfere with Rus- 
sian designs in the Orient. This, however, is 
pure speculation: 
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The News of the Church 


Conference of Theological 
Seminaries 


HE sixth Conference of Theological Semi- 

naries was held at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday in Easter week. The following 
seminaries were represented: General Theo- 
logical Seminary—Dean Hoffman, -Professors 
Cady, Hall, Richey, Jewett, Body, Riley, and 
Roper; Theological Seminary of Virginia—Pro- 
fessor Angus Crawford; Berkeley Divinity 
School—Professor Johnson; Philadelphia Di- 
vinity School—Professor James; Cambridge 
Episcopal Divinity School—Dean Hodges, Pro- 
fessor Drowne; Nashotah House—President 
Webb; Western Theological Seminary—Kev. 
Dr. Gold, warden; King Hall, Washington— 
Warden Tunnell. 

The conference proceedings began with a pa- 
per upon the present position and methods of 
the study of liturgics, by Dr. Gold. The litera- 
ture of this important subject was carefully 
reviewed, its increasing value in view of pres- 
ent needs emphasized, and helpful suggestions 
made for its treatment in the seminary course. 
The next subject taken up was that of ‘‘Bene- 
ficiary aid to divinity students.’ Papers were 
read by Dr. Hodges and Prof. Johnson, ably 
reviewing this difficult subject from different 
standpoints. After a full and careful discussion, 
the following recommendations received unani- 
mous approval: 


That it is desirable to remove, as far as possible, 
from the question of aid to students, any eleemosy- 
nary character. 

That the normal method of giving aid to students 
who stand in need of it, snould be by the requirement 
of a high grade of previous academical attainment, to 
be ascertained by a special scholarship examination, 
or otherwise, at entrance to the seminary, and the 
maintenance of a correspondingly high grade through 
the seminary course. 

In cases where the preceding method is inapplica- 
ble, high character and the promise of special pastor- 
al ability, may be taken into account. 

That to remedy any cases of hardship which may 
result from such examination standard, as well as to 
meet in certain cases the evils of excessive strain 
arising from unwise attempts to earn money at the 
expense of health and time for study and devotion, 
the system of supplementary loans of smaller addi- 
tional amounts with due precautions as to security 
and repayment in a reasonable time, seems worthy 
of consideration. 


The subject of Honorary Degrees in Divinity, 
came before the conference in the report of a 
special committee appointed last year. The 
following recommendations, which are to be 
regarded as supplementary to those accepted by 
the conference last year on the subject of Di- 
vinity Degrees in course, were unanimously 
adopted: 


That under no circumstances should the Degree of 
B. D. be given honoris causa. 
oThat it is inexpedient that the Degree of D.D.should 
be given honoris causa, save in two clearly marked 
and exceptional cases: (@) where it is desirable to 
mark the Church’s recognition of position of special 
ecclesiastical dignity. That the only persons of this 
class upon whom the Degree of D. D. should be con- 
ferred honoris causa are Bishops of the Church and 
Professors of Incorporated Seminaries; (b) where it 
is desirable to reward a really strong and important 
contribution to theological science, although the au- 
thor’s training has not made him eligible for the De- 
gree in course. That whereas the present require- 
ments for the Degree of D. D., approved atthe last 
Conference, correspond generally in the Faculty of 
Theology to those usually requ'red in general educa- 
tional work by American univers ties for the Degree 
of Ph.D., the Conference is of opinion that this de- 
gree sufficiently covers the ground, and that it is un- 
desirable that the degree of Doctor in Sacred Philos- 
ophy should be conferred by our seminaries. 


One of the most useful features of the meeting 
was the earnest discussion of methods of aiding 
and maintaining missionary interest, and of pro- 
moting the systematic study of missions among 
the students. The general opinion was ex- 
pressed that much could be done in this direction 


by increased library facilities, by the co-opera- 
tion of the faculties in the organization and di- 
rection of classes for special study, and where 
practicable, by lectures on ComparativeiReligions 
in the seminary course. 

The last morning was devoted to the subject 
of the spiritual preparation of candidates for 
Holy Orders. A suggestive paper was read by 
Professor Crawford, explaining the method of 
“faculty meetings” of a devotional character, 
which had been found so helpful at the Semin- 
ary of Virginia. 

The conference accepted the invitation of 
Dean Hodges to meet at Cambridge next year. 
The executive committee of the conference, (to 
whom the general details of arrangement are 
entrusted) consists of Dean Hodges, and Profes- 
sors Clark and Drowne. Special committees 
were appointed to report next year on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘‘Is the ministry over supplied ?”’ 
chairman, Prof. Body ;‘‘Summer schools for cler- 
gy or for Church workers,’’ chairman, Dean 
Hodges. It was referred to the executive com- 
mittee to arrange for the presentation of the 
subject of ‘‘The duty of the clergy in relation to 
social movements and problems of the day.”’ 

The Rev. W. H. K. Pendleton, traveling secre- 
tary of the Church Students’ Missionary Asso 
ciation, was introduced at the close of the con- 
ference, and requested the aid of the faculties in 
promoting the Association’s work. The chair- 
man assured him of the interest of the confer- 
ence,and explained the steps which had already 
been taken in the matter. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


At St. Ansgarius’, Chicago, there is beginning 
on Wednesday of this week, a conference of the 
Swedish priests of the Church from the various 
States, with the rector presiding. The Bishop 
will confirm there on Sunday. 


The Western Theological Seminary has re- 
ceived a valuable collection of old Church papers 
and other religious literature, from the library 
of the late Rev. Henry G. Perry, of Chicago. 
This gift is due to the kindness of Mr. Perry's 
surviving brother and sister. 


At the monthly meeting of the Clerica on Mon- 
day, about 25 members were entertained at 6451 
Woodlawn ave., by Mrs. Williams, wife of the 
rector of Christ church, and Mrs. Dunham, 
widow of the late rector, and founder of the 
church of the Redeemer. 


The Rev. W. C. DeWitt was able to be out, 
and to preach on Sunday morning last; also the 
Rev. D.S. Smith, of St. Luke’s, South Evan- 
ston, who was assisted by the Rey. A. T. Per- 
kins, 


The Rev. H. C. Goodman, who has for a year 
been temporarily in charge of St. John’s mission, 
Clybourne ave., has been appointed by Bishop 
Morrison to supply St. John’s, Dubuque, Iowa, 
during the vacancy of that parish. 


A beautiful brass book-rest for the altar in 
Christ church, Winnetka, has lately been pre- 
sented by ‘Mr. W. H. Martin and Mrs. Martin, 
in memory of their son David, who fell asleep 
January, 1898; and a pair of brass altar vases by 
Miss Mary Wakem, asa memorial of her mother. 
Both these memorials were solemnly blessed by 
the Rev. H. G. Moore, at Evensong, on Easter 
Even. 


The Rev. Dr. Stone will deliver on the 20th, a 
lecture on ‘Some doubts and difficulties of the 
day,” in St. Philip’s church, Toronto, in which, 
his first rectorate, he ministered for four years, 
nearly 20 years ago. On the 2ist, he wlll be 
principal speaker at the annual banquet in Ham- 
ilton, of the St. George's Benevolent Society, 
and preach the annual sermon in the same city 
on the morning of St. George’s Day, Sunday, 
April 23d, leaving the same afternoon for Phila- 
delphia, to speak at the annual banquet of the 


St. George’s Society in that city on Monday 
evening. 


Gifts to Church of the Transfiguration 


A valuable organ (Lyon & Healy,two manuals) 
has been presented to this parish by Mrs. Bea- 
trice Champlin Pulsifer. It bears the inscrip- 
tion of her father and brother’s names: “In 
memoriam, George W. Champlin and William 
Raymond Champlin.” This organ was first 
used during the Easter service, and proved an 
admirable addition to the voices of the large 
vested choir. A carillon was presented to the 
parish by the choir. 


Confirmation Classes Presented 


On Low Sunday the Bishop visited St. Chry- 
sostom’s in the morning, and laid hands upon a 
class of 20; in the evening he confirmed in the 
church of the Ascension. Bishop Seymour con- 
firmed for him in the Atonement, Edgewater, a 
class of eight, presented by the Rev. J. M. D. 
Davidson, and one of five from St. Luke’s, South 
Evanston; there was an offering of $21 for the 
Bishop’s Students Fund. 


Bishop Edsall’s Visit 


On Low Sunday the Bishop of North Dakota 
addressed his old congregation of St. Peter's, 
and after congratulating the vestry and people 
upon the choice of his successor, gave many in- 
teresting facts and incidents of his new work. 
He made a similar address at St. Chrysostom’s 
in the afternoon, and assisted in the service at 
St. Peter’s in the evening. He returns in a week 
to his work. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


At the usual monthly meeting in the Church 
Club rooms last Thursday, the 6th, there was a 
fine attendance to hear Miss Carruther’s paper 
on ‘The Junior Auxiliary,’ and another very in- 
teresting one by Sister Margaret Clare, Su- 
yerior of the order at Kenosha, on mission 
work, with emphatic reference to work of the 
Sisters of St. Mary for children at that place. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


The annual meeting of the Chicago diocesan 
organization of the G. F. S. was held at All 
Saints’ church, Ravenswood, on Tuesday of 
this week, preceded by a celebration of the Holy 
Communion and a sermon by Bishop McLaren. 
After lunch, served by the ladies of the parish, 
the election of officers was held, and a confer- 
ence of associates. 


The New Rector of Epiphany 


The Rev. J. Henry Hopkins entered upon his 
work by officiating on Friday evening, the 7th, 
in the chapel, which was filled, meeting the p.- 
rochial chapter of the Brotherhood afterwards. 
On Sunday morning last a large congregation 
heard his first sermon to his new charge. The 
rectory, 260 Ashland ave, being too large for 
Mr. Hopkins and his wife, the vestry have 
rented it, and leased a smaller place, 348 Ash- 
land ave., into which the new incumbent has 
moved. 


Presentation to the Rey. W. R. Cross 


On the evening of the 6th, at a reception for 
the parishioners of Grace church, Hinsdale, the 
rector, the Rev. W. R. Cross, and his wife were 
made the recipients of a set of Limoge china 
and a very handsome sideboard, with $55 intend- 
ed for application on a summer vacation trip. 


The Church of the Redeemer, Elgin 


The parishioners, in vestry meeting assem- 
bled, on Easter Monday, after listening to the 
very favorable reports—for instance, that the 
Easter communicants exceeded, by three pe: 
cent, the total number in the parish re- 
turned to the last convention—made a sub- 


stantial increase to Dr. Fawcett’s salary. On 
the following day, the rector united in mar- 


riage the Rev. A. G. Musson, of St. Paul’s, 
Pekin, Ill, and Mrs. Ida S. Richards, the 
service concluding with a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. 
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Easter in Suburban Churches 


Grace church, Oak Park, the Rev. C. P. An- 
derson, rector, had 208 at the early Celebration, 
and 110 at the later, with an offering of $3,880. 
In St. Paul’s, Riverside, the Rev. G. Davis 
Adams, had 121 communicants, and an offering 
of $450; and used a newly furnished solid silver 
Communion set, the donor of which is not 
named. Emmanuel, Rockford, is recovering 
slowly from the effects of commercial depres- 
sion. The Rey. N. B. Clinch reports 100 com- 
munions at Haster, and an offering of nearly 
$300. In Grace church, Freeport, gradually 
being built up again by the Rev. F. W. Keator, 
52 communed at Easter. 

At St. George’s, Grand Crossing, the Rev. T. 
J. O’Curran reports, communicants, 44 and 30; 
offering, $61,and from Sunday school, $20; three 
adults and six infants were baptized on Easter 
Eve. In St. Luke’s, Dixon, there were 66 at 
the early Communion, and many at the late; 
large attendance at the Maundy Thursday prep- 
aration service,on Good Friday at the Three 
Hours’ Service, and on Easter, the offering being 
sufficient to meet all obligations. At the Holy 
Communion, Maywood, nearly all of the actual 
communicants, i. ¢., 65, recieved at the early 
services, only five at the High Celebration 
which was full choral. At Trinity, Highland 
Park, the offering was over $400. 


Christ Church, Joliet 


One of the surprises of Easter was that com- 
ing to the Rev. W. Bohlen Walker, where the 
communicants numbered 79 at 6:30 4. m., and 
110 ati1a.m. There was an offering of $2,004, 
which includes a cheque for $1,000 from one 
parishioner, and this against previous Easter 
offerings ranging from $100 to $250. The ladies 
of the parish have recently furnished exquisite- 
ly one of the rooms in the rectory, and sent the 
entire furnishing for the guest chamber in the 
rectory of St. John’s, Lake Benton, Minn. 


St. Bartholomew’s, Englewood 


On Good Friday there were large congrega- 
tions at 10a. m.,from12 to 3P.M., and at 7:30 
p.m. On Waster, at sunrise, the church was 
well filled; service, full choral, 146 receiving, 
and 35 at 8:30. Ati1la.m., 149 communicated. 
At the children’s service, at 3:30, four infants 
were baptized. Offerings for the day were a 
little over $2,000. The music, rendered by Mr. 
Chas. Kirk and his choir of 75 faithful men and 
boys, was exceptionally good. A special note of 
rejoicing was a telegram from the rector, the 
Rev. B. F. Matrau, now in Florida, read by his 
locum tenens, the Rev. G. D. Wright, conveying 
the gratifying intelligence of improved health, 
and intention to return early in May. 

Easter at St. Paul’s, Kankakee 

A congregation of 1,200 filled the church at 11 
A.M. Dean Phillips reports 97 at the early Cele- 
bration, and 106 at the later, a larger totai than 
ever before in one day. The offering, including 
$70 from the Sunday school, was $503. In the 
evening, the very last service in the old church 
was held, and it partook largely of the character 
of an agape. Addresses were made by Messrs. 
Emery Cobb, senior warden, Hon. S. R. Moore, 
one of the founders, Clark, and Rogers; all 
highly extolling the work of the Rev. Duane S. 
Phillips who has been rector for nearly 32 years. 
On Low Sunday, the services were held in the 
public library room, seating barely 160, pending 
the erection of the new and larger St. Paul’s, 
on the recently purchased site. 


Increase in Easter Offerings 
’ The offering of Christ church, Woodlawn, has 
to besupplemented by $100 froma kind anony- 
mous donor, who signs himself ‘‘A Friend.’’? The 
offering of St. Mark’s, Evanston, is now $1,500. 
St. Paul’s, Kenwood, had 415 communicants at 
the three services. Additions to the offerings 
received at Calvary on Haster, made the total 
$560, and at the Good Shepherd $280, besides $73 
at Douglas Park mission. Emmanuel, La 
Grange, the total has risen to $4,670, and on Mon- 
day of this week every cent of floating debt was 
cancelled. Communicants at Our Saviour num- 
pered 354. At the Transfiguration the new or- 


Che Diving Church 


gan was used. At St. Ann’s the offerings aggre- 
gated over $219, including $42 from the Sunday 
school. 

By way of summary it might be stated that 
the Easter communions of the diocese were 
uearly 10,000, and the offerings aggregated about 
$70,000, the two figures fairly indicating the 
glorious Easter of 1899. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 


The rector of St. John’s church, Yonkers, the 
Rev. A. B. Carver, D.D., has been suffering 
for some time from malaria. 


At St. James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren, D. D., the Easter offering amounted to 
$3,000. Itis contemplated completing the tower 
of the church. 


The archdeacon of Westchester, the Ven. Dr. 
Van Kleeck who has been absent in Europe in 
search of health, is so far restored that his re- 
turn at the end of this month is looked for. 


At St. Andrew’s church, the Rev. George R. 
Van De Water, D. D., a new window has been 
placed in position as a memorial of the late 
Irene Clifford Baily. The subject is the Angel 
of Faith. The window adjoins the door leading 
to the tower. 


At the General Theological Seminary, the 
Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
was celebrant at the Easter Eucharist at the 
chapel of the Good Shepherd. At sunrise the 
students sang Haster carols from the summit of 
the chapel tower. 


On Saturday in Easter week, the choir of St. 
Peter’s church, Port Chester, consisting of 
about 50 men and boys, was entertained in New 
York by Mr. and Mrs. N. F.. Palmer, given an 
afternoon outing, and a dinner in the evening. 
The rector, the Rev. Chas. Edward Brugler, 
was with the party. 


Easter at St. George’s 


At the early celebration of the Holy Euchar- 
ist on Easter Day, there were 1,380 communi- 
cants. Important repairs are contemplated in 
the sacred edifice, at an estimated cost of $33,000. 
The Easter offering was for this object. 


Easter offering at Grace Church 


An enlargement of the chancel and other im- 
provements of the sacred edifice are contem- 
plated, including increased light and ventilation 
—the cost being estimated at $50,000. Towards 
this sum, $18,000 was presented on the altar on 
Easter Day. 


Site for a New Church 


A site has been secured on Longwood av. for 
the building of a new edifice for St. Margaret’s 
church, which is under the general supervision 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D.D. St. Agnes’ 
chapel has been co operating earnestly with this 
congregation, both through its clergy staff and 
ts lay forces. 


Heroism of a Nurse 

At the last meeting of the trustees of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, a resolution was passed com- 
mending one of the trained nurses of St. Luke’s 
Training School, Miss Frances C. Troop, for her 
heroism at the disastrous Windsor Hotel fire. 
Miss Troop who was in attendance on a sick 
person in the hotel, risked danger by remaining 
at her post, and finally succeeded in rescuing 
her patient and in herself escaping. 


St. Agnes’ Chapel of Trinity Parish 


The new vicar, the Rev. Chas. T. Olmsted, 
assumed his duties on Low Sunday. During 
Lent, the Rev. Prof. R. H. Starr, of the Uni- 
versity of the South, has been officiating. On 
Haster Day, the first of a series of new stained 
glass windows was unveiled. The window con- 
tains figures of SS. Jerome, Ambrose, Augus- 
tine, and Gregory, Fathers of the Church. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church 
The offering on Haster Day reached nearly 
$13,000. Part of this will be used for work in 


Cuba, and $2,000 will be added to the capital of . 


the loan bureau of the parish. The rector, the 
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Rev. David H. Greer, D. D., whose mother died 
shortly since in California, has started for a 
visit to his father in that State. During his ab- 
sence, his place will be partially supplied by 
Bishop Kinsolving, of Brazil, and the Rev. 
James H. Mcilvaine, D.D, lately of the Brick 
(Presbyterian) church. 


Easter Memorials 


At the church of the Transfiguration, the Rev. 
Geo. C. Houghton, D. D., rector, a feature of 
Easter Day was the unveiling of several small 
stained glass windows in the baptistry, as me- 
morials of the founder of the parish, and first 
rector, the Rev. Geo. H. Houghton, D.D. At 
the church of St. John the Evangelist, a memo- 
rial window was unveiled in honor of the late 
Sarah Faller Minch, from designs by Mr. R. 
Geissler. It represents Charity protecting a 
child. In the lower section of the window is an 
ornamental medallion with annunci ition lilies. 
At Christ church, the Rev. Jacob S. Shipman, 
D. D., D. C. L., was used for the first time on 
Easter Day, a handsome new marble pulpit, as 
a memorial of Lucie Hitchings Hall. 


Memorial to Dr. Chas. F. Hoffman 


At the church of All Angels, the Rev. S. De 
Lancey, Townsend, Ph. D., rector, the Easter 
music was arranged by Mr. Lacey Baker, of St. 
James’ church, Philadelphia, the new organist, 
who will not, however, eater into residence 
until the end of the present month. The church 
choir was augmented for the occasion by or- 
chestral pieces. Bishop Potter was the preacher, 
and celebrated the Holy Eucharist. In closing 
his sermon, the Bishop took occasion to refer to 
the project for a memorial to the late rector of 
the parish, the Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Hoffman. The 
memorial is to be an altar, reredos, and mural 
decorations, and subscriptions of $10,000 are be- 
ing sought to meet the expense. Besides his 
long service as rector of the parish, Dr. Hoffman 
was a benefactor to the extent of many thou- 
sands of dollars, having practically created the 
present parish plant out of his own pocket. 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Bishop Potter, aided by several women of the 
diocese, is busily engaged in planning a method 
for Sunday transportation of the poor people of 
the pro-cathedral mission in Stanton st., to the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine, on Cathedral 
Heights. The Bishop is anxious to have the 
poor, as well as the rich, consider the new ca- 
thedral as a home in which all have equal 
rights, and a certain number of the poor will be 
freely taken on Sunday from the more squalid 
parts of the city to get acquainted with the new 
headquarters of the ecclesiastical life of the 
diocese. The grounds around the cathedral are 
to be arranged as a park, open at all times 
to the public. The plan includes the ar- 
rangement of playgrounds for children located 
near by, and open on week days. The first 
Faster in the cathedral was observed this year. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D. D., was cele- 
brant at the Holy Eucharist in the morning, and 
Bishop Potter the preacher in the afternoon, 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


George W. Jacobs, treasurer of the Lenten and 
Easter offerings of the Sunday schools of the 
diocese, reports that already 21 schools have 
sent in the sum of $1,176 03. Inalmost every case 
there has been an increase. 

The Rev. J. J. Joyce Moore, rector of the 
church of the Covenant, Philadelphia, was 
united in holy matrimony on Thursday, 6th inst., 
to Miss Grace Browning. The marriage was 
solemnized at the church of Zion and St. Timo- 
thy, New York city, by the rector, the Rev. 
Henry Lubeck, LL.D., D.C. L. 


An Easter Donation 

The 590 boys and 530 girls—pupils in the A. D. 
Bache primary school, Philadelphia—on Thurs- 
day, 30th ult., brought to the school large quan- 
tities of canned goods, eggs, fruit, and delicacies, 
as Easter gifts for the sick, which were distrib- 
uted among the following institutions: The 
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House of St. Michael and All Angels’ for Crip- 
pled Colored Children, the North-west Sick 
Diet Kitchen of the City Mission, and the chil- 
dren’s ward of the (unsectarian) Hahnemann 
Hospital. 


Calvary Church, Conshohocken 


The Good Friday services were unusually 
helpful and impressive. At the Three Hours’ 
‘Service, the rector, the Rev. Herbert J. Cook, 
gave a new series of addresses upon ‘‘The 
Words from the Cross.’’ In the evening the 
Rev. Addison Atkins Lamb preached. The 
Haster services, three in number, were well at- 
tended. New altar linen and ante pendium, re- 
cent gifts to the parish, were used for the first 
time. After the children’s carol service at7 
P.M., the customary tokens were awarded for 
regular attendance at church and Sunday 
school. 


Easter Services in Philadelphia 

With an orchestra of brass and stringed in- 
struments supplementing the organ, the well- 
trained vested choir of St. James’, under the 
direction of Lacey Baker, rendered a wealth of 
harmony. A field of lilies in front of the chancel, 
yellow tulips on either side of the white, and 
gold-draped altar, and a profusion of azaleas and 
palms, made an exquisite picture. At Holy 
Trinity, a great cross of greens studded with 
lilies and azaleas, overhung the choir. The mu- 
sical part of the service was rendered by the 
chancel vested choir and a volunteer choir in 
the organ loft. At the fifth celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist at St. Clement’s church, the 
vested choir, under the direction of W. A. 
Goodwin, organist and choirmaster, sang ‘O 
Filti et Filiw,’’ the Communion service being 
Horatio W. Parker’sin E. At the fifth celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist at St. Mark’s church, 
the Rev. Dr. A.G. Mortimer, rector, the vested 
choir, under the direction of Minton Pyne, 
rendered Gounod's “‘St. Cecilia” in C, and at the 
offertory, Spohr’s ‘‘All glory to the Lamb.”’ 


At the midnight hour before Easter Day, 14 
members of the parish chapter Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, sang from the belfry tower of the 
church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia. The 
choir during the day was augmented by a num- 
ber of voices and accompanied by a full orches- 
tra. In the afternoon, the 66 classes of the 
Sunday school decorated with flowers a large 
cross set up in the chancel. A long list of chil- 
dren received gifts for zood attendance; one 
young girl, especially favored, had not missed 
one Sunday in ten years. In the evening, the 
choir observed its 31st festival, under direction 
of the Rev. J. G. Bierck, rendering Bruce 
Steane’s service in Eb, with the anthem, ‘The 
trumpet shall sound,’’ Handel. 


Death of the Rey. G. C. Bird 


The Rev. Gustavus C. Bird, who was until re- 
cently rector of St. Martin’s church, Marcus 
Hook, entered into rest eternal on the 5th inst. 
About the beginning of March he was prostrated 
from anxiety concerning parish affairs, and re- 
signed the rectorship which he had held for 27 
years. He went to a sanitarium for treatment, 
his family removing to Philadelphia. Mr. Bird’s 
condition was considerably improved under the 
treatment until Easter, when he suffered a re- 
lapse which proved fatal. He was born at West 
River, Md., in 1839, was a graduate of Dickin- 
son College, Pa., and of the Alexandria, Va. 
Theological Seminary. His first pastoral charge 
was at Centreville, Md., which he left to become 
rector of Grace church, Honesdale, Pa. Subse- 
quently he was rector’s assistant at Emmanuel 
church, Baltimore, Md., and in 1872, accepted the 
rectorship of St. Martin’s, an old colonial 
church at Marcus Hook, Pa. The funeral serv- 
ices were held at the church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Philadelphia, on the 8th inst., and the in- 
terment was at Chester rural cemetery, Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Parish House for St. Peter’s, Germantown 


On Tuesday in Easter week, the parish build- 
ing on the grounds of this church was formally 
opened. Itis a gift of Mrs. H. H. Houston, in 
commemoration of the 25 years’ rectorship of 
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the Rev. Dr. T.S. Rumney, and the existence 
of the parish Bishop Whitaker presided, as- 
sisted by Dr. Rumney and the curate, the Rev. 
J.M. Hayman. Mr. Samuel F’. Houston pre- 
sented the building on behalf of his mother, and 
the gift was accepted in behalf of the vestry and 
parish by Dr. Rumney. Addresses were made 
by Bishop Whitaker and the Rev. R. W. For- 
syth. Special music was rendered by the vested 
choir of the church. The new building is of the 
Gothic style of architecture, and is built of 
Holmesburg granite, with Indiana limestone 
trimmings. The first floor will be used by the 
kindergarten school attached to the parish, and 
contains also a sewing-room and a ladies’ par- 
lor. The whole of the second story is arranged 
as alecture-room. The basement contains a 
kitchen, also a gymnasium for the boys and 
young men of the parish. A handsome tower, 
14 ft. square and 60 ft. high, is the most impos- 
ing feature of the building, and through this is 
the main entrance. Over the doorway, in a 
niche to the right, is a figure representing St. 
Peter, and in another niche on the left is a fig- 
ure of St. Christopher—both carved in Indiana 
limestone. Over the hallway in the tower isa 
room which will be used as the rector’s library 
and meeting room for the vestry. The top of 
the tower is battlemented, andis an attractive 
piece of architecture. The windows in the 
building are all of handsome design, particular- 
ly the bay-window in the tower; all are filled 
with colored glass. The wood work is of yellow 
pine. The ceiling in the lecture room is in open 
work. The building cost about $20,000. The 
old parish house, which is connected with the 
new building by a covered cloister, will be used 
for Sunday school purposes. 
New Pulpit at the South Memorial 

At the G. W. South memorial church of the 
Advocate, Philadelphia, on Easter Day, just 
prior to Matins, the rector, the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Silvester, standing in front of the new pulpit, 
read a special prayer, which was artistically 
wrought upon a tablet held in the hands of the 
Rev. R. E. Brestell, one of the curates. This 
was followed by the rendering of Handel’s ‘‘Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” from the ‘'Messiah,” by the 
ve sted choir of 50 voices, under the direction of 
Paul P. Kirchner, organist. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by the rector who paid a 
glowing tribute to the one who built this mas- 
sive and costly church. The pulpit, which cost 
$2,500, is a thank offering from the trustees and 
congregation, to Mrs. Harriet South Moore, 
in commemoration of the part taken by her in 
the founding of the parish and completion of the 
buildings. In addition to the brief notice given 
in Toe Livrne Cuurca of the 25th ult., it may 
be stated, that in shape the pulpit is an octagon 
of nearly five feet in diameter. The body is 
placed on a large, round, central shaft, with 
eight small columns in an outer periphery, all 
resting on a large base, and each column sur- 
mounted by an elaborately carved ornamental 
cap. The stairway of six steps leading to the 
pulpit, is in a graceful curve, and is surmounted 
by a massive balustrade of solid stone. Carved 
figures enrich the stairway and pulpit, and give 
the work a striking character. On the newel 
post is a full length figure of an angel with face 
upturned, and bearing in the right hand a palm 
branch. The balustrade is divided into four 
elliptical panels, with carved figures: “‘Truth,” 
bearing a burning lampin either hand; ‘‘Faith,” 
with her arms folded across her breast; 
“Hope,” holding in one hand an anchor, the 
other at her brow,i-. looking into the future; 
“Charity,”’ with the dress caught up in the left 
hand, indicating the holding of gifts, her right 
hand open and empty. At the angles of the pul- 
pit are figures of ecclesiastical significance, 
symbolical of the growth and periods in the 
Christian Church. 


lowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


A public reception was given to Bishop Mor- 
rison at Library Hall, Davenport, April 5th. 
The hall was handsomely decorated, and an or- 
chestra, stationed in the alcove, played through- 
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out the evening. Bishop and Mrs. Morrison 
were assisted in receiving by the Rev. Messrs. 
S. R. J. Hoyt and C. H. Weaver,and their wives. 
Bishop Morrison was greeted by several hun- 
dred residents from all walks of life. There 
was an especially representative attendance of 
the local clergy, including the Very Rev. James 
Davis, vicar-general of the Roman Catholic dio- 
cese of Davenport, several Roman Catholic 
priests, and the pastors of the First Presbyter- 
ian, St. Paul’s, Lutheran, Edwards Congrega- 
tional, Calvary Baptist, United Presbyterian 
and the Methodist churches. 


Debt Cleared at Cedar Rapids 


Easter Day at Grace church was in many re- 
spects the most marked day in the history of 
the parish. A well-kept Lent and adevout Holy 
Week issued in a bright and joyous festival. 
The service sung by the choir of eighty voices, 
was superb; the number of communicants the 
largest in the succession of HKasters. And the 
crown of the day was what the people did in 
response to the request of their rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Thos, E. Green. On Palm Sunday moruing 
the congregation were informed that the rector 
had obtained gifts from those to whom parish in- 
debtedness of $15 600 was due, making it possi- 
ble to discharge the whole for $12,000 in cash. 
Dr. Green announced that he proposed to raise 
this sum during the one week before Haster 
Day. When the offering was counted it amount- 
ed to $12,241.09. 


Grace Church, Cresco 


Congregations on Kaster Day were very large, 
especially in the morning. The music, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Marshall, organist, was 
wellrendered. At the Celebration many com- 
municated, more than for many years in this 
parish at any onetime. At the hour for Sunday 
school the sacrament of Baptism was adminis- 
tered to five persons—one infant, two children, 
and two adults. Haster eggs in various colors 
were distributed to the scholars who were in- 
structed upon the validity of Baptism and the 
vows assumed in that sacrament, by the priest-in- 
charge, the Rev. A. W. Gorrell, whose services 
the people hope to retain. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


Bishop Caper’s Appointments 
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6-8. Columbia. 

9. A. M., St. Philip's, Charleston; P.M, Mt. Pleas- 

ant. 

12. St. Thomas and St. Dennis, Wando. 

14. P. M., Calvary, Charleston. 

16. Charleston: A.M. St. Michael’s; P.M., St. Mark’s. 
18-20. Columbia. 23. St. John’s, Berkeley. 
30. St. John’s, Richland, Columbia. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. John B. Skilton, assistant minister 
of St. Paul’s church, Cleveland, has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect April 15th, and 
will become principal of Cheltenham Military 
Academy, at Ogontz, Pa., succeeding its princi- 
pal, Mr. J. C. Rice, who died last January. Mr. 
Skilton has been assistant at St. Paul’s since 
1892, with the exception of one year which he 
spent abroad. 


A joyful Easter was kept in all the Cleveland 
churches, in spite of the fact that winter held 
supreme sway outside. Large numbers of com- 
municants at both the early and later Celebra- 
tions, proved that the people had not merely 
gone to see and hear. 


Trinity Cathedral 


The services were conducted by Dean Wil- 
liams, assisted by the curate, the Rev. H. L. 
uaylord. The music given by the choir of men 
and boys, supplemented by a number of fine so- 
prano voices, under the chargeof Mr. Joseph B. 
Hopley, organist and choirmaster, was elabor- 
ate and beautifully rendered. The number that 
came to the Holy Communion at the three sery- 
ices, was the largest in the history of the parish. 
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The children of both Sunday schools attended 
choral Evensong at the cathedral in a body. 
£mmanuel Church, Cleveland 

The very beautiful musical service was ren- 
dered by the vested choir, under the leadership 
of Dr. Frederic Rogers, organist and musical 
director. All of the flowers about the altar 
were memorial gifts. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Francis M. Hall, minister-in- 
charge, who was the celebrant at the 7:30, and 
also at the 10:30 Communions. At the festival 
of the Sunday school a large floral cross was 
constructed by each class, bringing with its 
offering of money in a white silk bag, a beauti- 
ful bouquet of flowers to place upon the cross. 
The Haster offering of the school for diocesan 
and general missions was $82 50. 


St. Mark’s Church, Cleveland 

Aset of very tasteful dossel hangings was 
given as an Master gift, and a litany desk, given 
by friends of the parish, and designed by a mem- 
ber of the vestry, was used for the tirst time at 
the Easter services. New choir stalls have been 
added, and the choir now numbers 40 voices. At 
the six o’clock Celebration, 70 communed, an 
event unprecedented in the history of this par- 
ish, the Rev. Frederic E. J. Lloyd, rector. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Matthias, Omaha, organized as a Parish 


On the evening of Maundy Thursday, Bishop 
Worthington visited this mission and confirmed 
22 persons, one of the largest classes ever con- 
firmed in it. On Monday in Easter week a 
large and enthusiastic meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held for the purpose of incorporating 
as a parish, adopting a constitution, and elect- 
ing a vestry and wardens, St. Matchias having 
been a mission ever since its organization. A 
vestry of representative men was elected, and 
parish life begins with promise of great success. 
During the past winter the number of people 
attending the services has doubled, and all the 
work and services of the Church are well sus- 
tained. Dr.J. E. Reilly who has been priest- 
in-charge of the mission, becomes rector of the 
new organization, greatly beloved by a loyal 
and united people, and St. Matthias’ church 
takes its place among the strong, self-support- 
ing parishes of Omaha. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


‘Easter Sunday ushered in a period of bright, 
pleasant weather. Large congregations were 
the rule at all the churches. The Master offer- 
ings show a gratifying increase in most instan- 
ces. In many churches special offerings were 
made, and memorials unveiled. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven 


The Easter offering, which is believed to be 
the largest ever given on that day during the 
parish’s more than half century of organized ex- 
istence, amounted to $1,062. The rector had 
asked for $600, and the response was beyond 
measure surprising. 

Christ Church, New Haven 


Easter was a joyous day. At the morning 
service the beautiful house of God was still fur- 
ther enriched by two massive memorial tablets, 
the gifts of parishioners. The tablets are of 
brass, with black and red letters, and excepting 
a richly chased border, are perfectly plain. The 
tablet in the nave is inscribed as follows: 

Ad Mujoram Dei Gloriam 

In gratitude to Mrs. Lucy Hall Boardman whose 
munificence in the day of adversity made possible 
the erection of this church unincumbered by debt, 
and who further enriched and completed it by the 
gifts of its east window and tower, this tablet is 
placed here by the parishioners of Christ church, 
Easter Day, A D., MDCCCXCIX. 

Give her the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates. 


The chancel tablet inscription is: 


Ad Majoram Dei Gloriam 
In gratitude to Mrs.Mary Elizabeth Ives whose mu- 
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nificence made possible the beginning of this church 
by the erection of its chancel, this tablet is placed by 
the parishioners of Christ church. Easter Day, 
A. D,, MDCCCXCLX. 

God is not unrighteous that He will forget your 
works and labor that proceedeth of love. 

Another gift this Easter is a beautifully 
carved credence table, the gift of the Sunday 
school. It is of oak, to match the woodwork of 
the chancel, and is richly carved with a border 
of the symbolical vine about the top, and the 
linen fold on the front panels. The table will be 
placed in the little morning chapel. 


St. John’s Church, New Haven 


Over $1,000 was the amount of the Easter 
offering. The vestrymen of the church during 
the preceding three weeks had raised about 
$9,000. The funded debt of the church is about 
$12,000. When the announcement was first made 
that an attempt would be made to pay off that 
amount by Easter, few anticipated such suc- 
cess. At the Easter services it was announced 
that nearly $10,000 of the $12,000 had been col- 
lected or pledged. Of that amount, $3,000 was 
contributed by Trinity church, and $2,500 and 
$500 by two individual members of St. John’s, 
who did not wish their names made public. 
Other contributions ranged from one dollar up. 
The rector, the Rev. Stewart L. Means, and the 
parishioners hope to be able by the first Sunday 
in May to announce that the whole $12,000 has 
been collected. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The officers of the South Side Clericus, are 
the Rev. J. C. Stephenson, president, the Rev. 
Geo.D.Sparks, vice-president, the Rev. William 
Wiley, secretary and treasurer. 

The auxiliary societies of St. Ann’s church on 
the Heights united through Lent, and at its 
close sent to missionaries boxes amounting in 
value to $365.12. 

The Rev. S. R. Bailey, rector of the church of 
the Holy Comforter, Brooklyn, has recovered 
from a very severe attack of pneumonia. 

Therepairs on the organ at All Saints’ church, 
Bayside, the Rev. Geo. W. Eccles, rector, have 
been completed, and services are again being 
held in the church, Since the accident which 
rendered the organ useless, services have been 
held in Literary Hall. 

The treasurer of St. Luke’s church, Sea Cliff, 
reports that during the year, the receipts from 
all sources, were $4,488 45, and total expendi- 
tures, $3,542.40, leaving a balance in hand of 
$946.05. 

A valuable window will soon be placed in St. 
George’s church, Flushing. It is being made by 
Henry Holliday, of London, and will be placed 
in the north aisle of the churvh. the subject is 
the Nativity. 


Funds for a New Church 


An association has been formed by the young 
men of St. Matthew’s church, Brooklyn, the 
Rey. A. A. Morrison, rector, to be known as the 
Young Men’s Association of St. Matthew’s 
church. The primary object is the obtaining of 
funds for a new church to cost not more than 
$50,000, and the secondary, to create a more so- 
cial feeling in the congregation. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D,., Bishop 


Debt Lifted at Marietta 


The parishioners of St. John’s church are re- 
joicing over their release from a debt of $200, 
which has been a burden on the parish for sey- 
eral years. Up to the present it seemed almost 
impossible to meet the interest, but at the be- 
ginning of Lent, the rector, the Rev. Bert Fus- 
ter, D. D., pleaded for the lifting of the whole 
debt, and suggested a simple plan by which he 
thought it could be obtained. This was nothing 
more than for each society and every parish- 
ioner to make a willing offering as the result of 
special Lenten work and self-denial. God so 
blessed the efforts of the people, that at even- 
ing service on Easter Day the rector was en- 
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abled to announce that not only $200, but $310.- 
98 had been handed in that day, and now the 
parish is on safe ground. In addition to this 
large sum, the children increased their mission- 
ary offering from $22 in 1898 to $42 this year. A 
handsome electric-light fixture has just been 
placed in the chancel as a memorial by one of 
the parishioners. 


Central New York 


F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The 31st annual convention of the diocese will 
meet in Christ church, Oswego, Tuesday, June 
13th, at 4:30 Pp. m., by order of the Bishop. 


At the April meeting of the Utica Clerical 
Union, held in Grace church parish house onthe 
10th inst., the secretary,the Rev. J. E. Ramsdell, 
read an essay on, ‘‘How better to instruct the 
children of the Church.”’ 


Appointments 
APRIL 
14. A.M., Greene; evening, Good Shepherd, Bing- 
hampton. 


17. Evening, Windsor. 
_18. Harpersville, commemoration and conference. 
19, A.M. Guilford. 
22, Evening, New Hartford. 
23. A.M., Clinton; Pp. M., Chadwicks, Clark’s Mills. 
Reception to the Rey. Dr. Olmsted 


A farewell reception was given Dr. and Mrs. 
Olmsted by the parish of Grace church, Utica, 
on the evening of Easter Monday. A large 
company gathered to say regretful adieus to 
him who had served faithfully as rector for 15 
years, and his charming wife, before they re- 
moved to St. Agnes’ vicarage, New York. The 
sentiment of the parish was expressed in formal 
resolutions of the vestry, read at the reception. 


Easter Offering at St. Paul’s, Syracuse 


Easter Day was wintry in aspect throughout 
Central New York. The festival was joyfully 
celebrated, however, with Holy Eucharists and 
worthy offerings of praise to the Risen King. 
In St. Paul’s, Syracuse, the Dr. H. R. Lock- 
wood, rector, a feature of the day was the offer- 
ing of $1,700 for current expenses. At the even- 
ing service the children of the Sunday school 
joined in the processional with the vested 
choir, and occupied seats in the nave. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Queen of Festivals was observed in all 
the churches with services as full of beauty and 
brightness as each could offer. There were 
large numbers of communicants at the early 
Celebrations, as well as crowded congregations 
at the later hour. 


Easter Day Services 


In the morning, the Bishop preached and ad- 
ministered Confirmation in Christ church, 
Georgetown, the Rey. Dr. Stuart, rector, and in 
the evening he officiated at the mission chapel 
of the Good Shepherd, now vacant by the trans- 
fer of the Rev. H. S. Smith to be rector of St. 
Margaret’s church. On Easter Even, the Bish- 
op confirmed a class at Grace church, South 
Washington, presented by the rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Sontag. At St. Paul's, there were three 
early Celebrations; and at 11 o’clock, choral 
Matins and Celebration. A memorial gift of a 
handsomely carved prayer desk of oak, for the 
Bishop’s chair, was placed in the sanctuary; and 
the tiling of the choir and baptistry, lately com- 
pleted, were also Easter offerings. At the chil- 
dren’s festival service, Bishop Kinsolving, of 
Brazil, interested them with stories of his far- 
off field of labor. Prizes were bestowed for 
punctual attendance. A joyous choral HEven- 
song closed the glad day, when the rector took 
occasion to express his appreciation of the work 
of the choir, not only at this festival, but at all 
times. 


The Bishop’s Guild 


On Easter Monday, the members of the Bish- 
op’s Guild met at the pro cathedral for their 
annual corporate Communion. The Bishop re- 
ferred to the first service of this kind, a year 
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ago, when they gathered at St. Alban’s, under 
the shadow of coming war That occasion, he 
said, became historic, for out of it grew the 
idea of the Peace Cross. As those present left 
the church, they were given copies of ‘‘The 
Peace Cross Book,” a little volume quaintly and 
beautifully gotten up,in which are collected 
various accounts of the unveiling of the cross, 
and other incidents connected with the cathe- 
dral site, with illustrations. 


Michigan 


Thomas F. Davies, D.U., LL.D., Bishop 
Easter in Detroit 


The weather was cold and blustry on Easter 
Day, but warm and bright services succeeded a 
well-kept Lent. The Church services were dis- 
tinguished throughout the city by richly deco- 
rated chancels, fine music, and very large con- 
gregations. There were two Celebrations in 
almost every parish, and three in the larger 
ones. Bishop Davies was with St.: Thomas’ 
congregation, and administered Confirmation 
there. Thechildren’s services in the afternoon 
were a marked feature. The congregation of 
St. Andrew’s parish contributed $1 800 toward 
the building of their Bishop Harris memorial 
church, which is now in course of erection. The 
day was specially observed by nearly all the re- 
ligious bodies in the city. 


Easter Music at St. John’s, Detroit 


The music on Haster Day was marked by 
that excellence and worsbipful spirit which has 
always characterized it. Besides the customary 
festive features of chant and song, “The trum- 
pet shall sound,’ from ‘‘The Messiah,” finely 
declaimed by Mr. Krolik, the baritone, followed 
by the ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ was given as an 
offertory anthem, and during Holy Communion, 
Gounod’s Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, and 
Gloria in Excelsis were admirably rendered. 
Subdued music, admirably played by Mr. Frutt- 
chey, the painstaking organist of the church, 
and accompanied by a harp, added much beauty 
and solemnity tothe office. The Rev. Dr. Prall 
preached at the 10:30 a. M. service, and was as- 
sisted throughout the day by the Rev. Messrs. 
F.S. White and W. Warne Wilson. 


St. Luke’s, Ypsilanti 


Beginning with a six o’clock Celebration and 
address, Easter Day in St. Luke’s was very 
blessed. About 200 received at the two Cele- 
brations, and in the neighborhood of 2,000 wor- 
shipers must have attended the four services 
at64.™M.,10:304. M.,4P.M.,and 7:30P.m. The 
music, under Prof. Whittaker, was most effect- 
ive. The offerings amounted to $998. 


West Missouri 
E. R. AtwilJl, D.D., Bishop 


Christ Church, St. Joseph 


On Tuesday in Holy Week the Bishop visited 
the parish and confirmed a class of 38, half of 
them adults, and 16 being men and youths, pre- 
sented by tho rector, the Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins. On Easter Day there were 305 Commun- 
ions (186 receiving at the early Celebration). 
The Easter offering for the rectory debt and 
other indebtedness was nearly $3,400, the larg- 
est in the history of the parish. Thechildren’s 
Lenten savings for domestic and foreign mis- 
sions were ten dollars more than last year, 
reaching $159.03. The local commanderies of 
Knights Templar attended at choral Evensong. 
This was the last Sunday of the present rector- 
ate, which has lasted nearly four years. A large 
reception was given for the Rev. and Mrs. Hop- 
kins on theevening of Tuesday in Easter week, 
in the guild rooms of the church, when resolu- 
tions of regret were read by the vestry, and a 
large chest of silver tableware was presented to 
the retiring rector by the men of the parish. 
The Rev. George Heathcote Hills, the new rec- 
tor, is expected to take chargeon the 2d Sunday 
after Easter. The parish is in a strong condi- 
tion, numbering about 700 confirmed persons 
and with only a very small indebtedness re- 
maining from the $8,000 debt of four years ago. 


The Living Church 


The Rev. Mr. Hopkins assumed charge of the 
church of the Epiphany, Chicago, on Low Sun- 
day. 


Maine 
Rev. Henry Adams Neely, D. D., Bishop 


At Grace church, Bath,on Easter Day, there 
were appropriate and forcible addresses by the 
rector, the Rev. W. C. Stewart, and delightful 
music rendered by the mixed vested choir, un- 
der the direction of the talented conductor and 
composer, Arthur S. Hyde. The attendance at 
both Morning and Evening Prayer was large, 
while the number out to the early Celebration 
was very fair. The Good Friday services, con- 
sisting of the litany and stations of the Cross 
in the morning, and Evening Prayer and sermon 
in the evening, were also well attended. One of 
the joys of this Eastertide is the paying off of a 
long-standing debt of $500, through the efforts 
of senior warden T. Klippel. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D D., LL.D , Bishop 
M.N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The Easter term at St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, 
begins Thursday, April 13th. The Rev. Chas, 
D. Andrews, of Christ church, St. Paul, gave 
the Three Hours’ Meditation at St. Mary’s, 
Good Friday. Bishop and Mrs. Whipple sent 
Easter greetings from New York on Saturday, 
as they were leaving for England. 

On the afternoon of Easter Day, Bishop Gil- 
bert visited the State’s prison, Stillwater, ac- 
cording to his annual custom, and left a word of 
hope for the unfortunate prisoners. In the 
evening, he visited the parish church of the As- 
cension, and confirmed a class of 20. A hand- 
some font was presented to the church by Mrs. 
Helen M. Torivus, and dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


Holy Week and Easter in St. Paul 


On Good Friday, the Three Hours’ Medita- 
tion was held in a number of churches, the 
attendance was very large. Bishop Gilbert 
conducted the service at Christ church. Vin- 
cent’s Passion Service was rendered at St. 
Paul’s church before a large congregation, by 
the vested choir of 50 voices. During Holy 
Week, Bishop Gilbert visited St. Stephen’s, St. 
James’, St. Mary’s, the Messiah, and St. Peter’s 
parishes, confirming large classes. 

Easter Day, the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated in almost every parish, very large num- 
bers receiving. Bishop Gilbert confirmed a class 
of 20 candidates at Christ church. 


Minneapolis Churches 

On Palm Sunday, Bishop Gilbert confirmed a 
class of 42 candidates at Gethsemane; amongst 
them were six colored people and the Rev. A. 
Bruce, late pastor of the African M. E. Church. 
He has applied for orders, and while preparing, 
will have charge of the St. Thomas’ mission, 
recently started amongst the people. The Eas- 
ter Day services in Minneapolis were similar to 
those in St. Paul. The parish vestry meetings 
revealed substantial progress, increased mem- 
bership, and finances in a healthy condition. At 
Gethsemane parish meeting, $1,000 of the rec- 
tor’s salary, voluntarily surrendered by the 
rector last year, on account of financial depres- 
sion, was unanimously restored. The meeting 
was very harmonious throughout. 


Holy Trinity out of Debt 


Provision has been made for the payment of 
the $5,000 mortgage on July ist. The entire 
$5,000 has been pledged. It was a joyous Easter 
to the parish and its rector, the Rev. S.B. 
Purves. The satisfaction of this mortgage will 
set the church well on its feet again, and it will 
be able to continue its work from now on with 
renewed vigor. The parish has done remark- 
ably wellin caring for this indebtedness. Seven 
weeks ago the possibility of such a thing had 
not even been thought of, but about that time 
Bishop Gilbert, in his address one evening to 
the congregation, mentioned,among other things, 
that it would be a glorious thing if the church 
could be freed from the burden by the beginning 
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of the year 1900. On the morning of the day 
following the Bishop’s visit, one of the parish- 
ioners called upon the rector and offered to give 
$1,000, if the other $4,000 for the satisfaction of 
the mortgage could be secured by pledges pay- 
able on or before July 1st, by Easter Day. The 
offer was discussed in the vestry, and on the 
following Sunday was told to the members of 
the church. A committee was appointed, which 
has been at work ever since, and the fulk 
amount has been secured. When the rector an- 
nounced the success of the work, the members. 
of thecongregation rose to their feet and enthu- 
siastically joined in singing the Doxology. The: 
church has just received a handsome white mar- 
ble font, the giftof Mr. and Mrs.C..A. Heathasa 
memorial to their daughter, Alice V. Heath,who 
passed away a day or two before last Christmas. 
The font was dedicated Saturday afternoon at 
the annual Easter Eve baptismal service. 


East Carolina 
Alfred Augustin Watson,'D. D., Bishop 


The Bishop’s Appointments 


APRIL. 

9. A. M., Christ church, Rockfish; P: M., St. An— 
drew’s, Flea Hill. 

16. New Bern: A. M., Christ church; P: M, St. Cyy- 
rian’s. 

17. St. Thomas, Craven Co. 

18. St. Paul’s, Vanceboro. 

19. Pp. M., Stonewall. 20. A. M., Stonewall. 

21. P.M, Grace church, Trenton. 


23. Wilmington: A. M., St. John’s; P: M., Good 
Shepherd. 
30. St. James’, Wilmington. 


MAY 

[7. Lake Waccamaw. 

The Church people of St. Paul’s, Clinton, are 
rejoicing in the consecration of their church 
building. Before this service took place, the 
pews were repainted and grained, a new carpet. 
put down, and the old organ exchanged for a new 
one. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


Memorial to Rey. O. Valentine 

A special service was held in St. John’s 
church, Bayonne, N.J., on Easter Day, at 4 
P. M., at which time a beautiful memorial win- 
dow to the late rector, the Rev. O. Valeutine, 
was unveiled and blessed. The rector, the Rev. 
E. L. Jenner, preceded by crucifer and attend- 
ants, banner-bearer and acolytes, went to the 
window which is on the north side of the church, 
and pulling aside the curtain which veiled it, 
read appropriate prayers. The return of the pro- 
cession to the chancel was to the music of ‘'Blest 
are the departed,” Spohr. Festal Evensong was 
then sung, the music being well rendered by the 
efficient choir of men and boys. Following 
Evensong, there was a procession of choir and 
clergy through the aisles of the church, during 
which the hymns; “The strife is o’er,” and 
“Jesus lives,” were sung. The design of the 
window isa large and beautiful tigure of St. 
John the Divine, with a rich and effective 
canopied background. The lower part isin pan- 
els, the centre one bearing the appropriate in- 
scription. Among the subscribers to the win- 
dow were Bishops Seymour, Talbot, and Cole- 
man, also many friends of the deceased priest. 
among the clergy and laity. The window was. 
made by Archibald D. Sawyer, successor to E.. 
J. V. Stent, New York city. 
Funeral of Mrs. Martha B. Stevens 

The burial service of Mrs. Martha B. Stevens, 
of Castle Point, was held Tuesday in Easter 
Week, in the church of the Holy Innocents, Ho- © 
boken, which she founded in memory of her 
daughter. There were two early celebrations 
of the Holy Eucharist, and at 9:30 a. M., a third, 
at which only members of the Stevens family 
were present. At 11 a. M., the church was 
crowded, and nearly 3,000 people, many of whom 
remembered Mrs. Stevens for her charities, 
packed the adjoining streets which intersect the 
poor portion of the city. Bishop Starkey offi- 
ciated, assisted by the Rev. Ernest Magill, 
rector of the church, the Rev. Dr. George C. 
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‘Houghton, long the rector of the Stevens family 
parish, Hoboken; the Rev. James Clayton 
Mitchell, and the Ven. Archdeacon Jenney. The 
choir of the church of the Holy Innocents was 
augmented for the occasion by the choir of the 
church of the Transfiguration, New York, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Dod, with orchestral 
accompaniment. The president and faculty of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, one of the 
‘philanthropic foundations of the Stevens fami- 
ly, attended in a body. The pall bearers were 
old male servants of the family. 


Springfield 
Geo. F,. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chas. R. Hale, D. D.,LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Appointments of the Bishop 


APRIL 

16. A.M. Bloomington; P.M., Alton. 

19. Springfield: 8 Pp. M., address to the citizens of 
Springfield on the anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington. 

‘20. Night, Osco. (Diocese of Quincy.) 

21. Night, Galva. (Diocese of Quincy.) 

23, A. M., Martinsville; 7:30 Pp. M., Marshall. 

26. Night, Pittsfield. 

Elkhart. 

May and June appointments will be given next 
week. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


A new lecturn has been placed in the chapel of 
the Church Home, South Boston. It bears this 
inscription: ‘In memory of Martha Dexter.’’ 

A solid silver chalice and paten, costing $200, 
were recently stolen from St. Luke’s church, 
‘Chelsea. The wafer-box, valued at $15, wasalso 
taken. 


aster in Boston Churches 


Easter Day called together large congrega- 
tions in all the churches. The music and floral 
decorations at Trinity were unusually good. 
Emmanuel church, with its improvements, reno- 
vations, and decorations, presented a picture of 
beauty. The church of the Advent was obliged 
to close the door upon the crowds that flocked 
there. The Rev. Pelham Williams, D.D., 
preached the sermon, At St. Paul’s church, a 
throng of worshippers not only filled the pews, 
but stood during the service in the three aisles. 
Old Christ church is always a centre of attrac- 
tion on Easter Day and was well filled. The 
parishioners of St. John’s, East Boston, wel- 
comed the return of the rector, the Kev. L. D. 
Roberts, who has been ill. Thelarge oak lecturn 
was used for the first time. It is a memorial of 
the Rev. J. H. Waterbury, who was a former 
rector of this parish. 


Christ Church, Hyde Park, and its Rector 


The Rev. Samuel G. Babcock has just com- 
pleted the seventh year of service here. The 
debt upon the organ, $1,000, was cancelled at 
Easter, There were over 200 communicants on 
this feast day. During his rectorship, the list of 
communicants has doubled, a new church has 
been built, and the community has been visibly 
influenced, to a large extent, by the worship and 
teachings of the Church. 


St. Matthew’s, South Boston 


Easter Day was one long to be remembered in 
this parish. There were over 300 communicants 
at both Celebrations. The rector,the Rev. A. E. 
‘George, has been here nearly 12 years. In that 
time, 606 have been baptized, 480 confirmed, and 
672 buried. 


Confirmations in Boston 


Bishop Lawrence recently confirmed 20 candi- 
dates in the church of the Advent, 25 in St. 
Paul’s, 25 in All Saints’, 25 in St. Matthew’s, and 
13 in Grace church. 


Death of a Faithful Churchman 


Mr. Thomas Mair, who recently died, was for 
20 years either a warden or vestryman in All 
Saints’, Dorchester, and was one of the early 
supporters of this parish. He was a faithful 
worker, and labored in his community with zeal 
and consecration to teach the Church’s ways, 
and was no inferior champion of her history and 


Che Living Church 


claims. He was a frequent contributor to the 
columns of Tue Livine CHURCH. 


Grace Church, New Bedford 

The departure of the Rev. E. S. Rousmaniere 
from the rectorship, has called forth many 
expressions of great respect from the parish- 
ioners and citizens. Mr. and Mrs. Rousmaniere, 
with the assistance of the Rev. F. L. Whitte- 
more, have presented to the parish a sedilia, 
organ screen, and lecturn. An anonymous giver 
has presented a brass baptismal font. 


Milwaukee 
Is aac Lea Nicholson, D.D.,Bishop 


Visitational Appointments 


FOR CONFIRMATION ONLY 
APRIL 

13. Pp. M., Christ church, Hazel Green. 

14. P.M., St. Paul's, Beloit. 

16. A.M. Grace church, Madison. 

18. P. M., Trinity, Monroe. 

21. Pp. M., St. Paul’s, Hudson. 

23. Pp. ™M., St. Mark's, South Milwaukee. 

24. Pp. M.,St. Paul’s, Columbus, 

28. P.M., Holy Innocents’, Pine Lake. 

30. Janesville: A. M., Christchurch; P. M., Trinity 

church. 

On Feb. 2ist, at-St. Andrew’s church, Mil- 
waukee, the Bishop gave an interesting lecture 
based on personal experience, and illustrated by 
stereopticon views, on the noted Passion play, 
which is held every ten years at Ober Ammer- 
gau, in Bavaria. The receipts were for the bene- 
fit of the building fund of this new and prosper- 
ous church. He repeated the lecture for the 
benefit of St. Stephen’s, Milwaukee, on March 
23d. 

The Bishop addressed the students of the Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, on the morning of 
March 7th. 


Holy Week and Easter at the Cathedral, 


The many services at All Saints’ cathedral, 
Milwaukee, during Holy Week and Haster-tide, 
were especially impressive and devotional in 
character this year, and attended by larger con- 
gregations than heretofore. On Palm Sunday 
there was the usual solemn procession with 
palms before the High Celebration. Portions of 
the blessed palms were distributed to all the 
people. On Maundy Thursday at the High Cel- 


-ebration, at 10:30 a. M., the Bishop, as has been 


his wonted custom, consecrated the holy oil for 
use in the diocese during the coming year for 
the unction of the sick and dying. He also 
preached the sermon. In the evening a large 
class was confirmed, several being converts to 
the Church from the Roman and Protestant 
bodies. On Good Friday, nearly every hour of 
which was taken up with services, meditations, 
and sermons, the Reproaches were chanted at 
11:45 a. M., followed by the devotion of the 
Three Hours, beautifully and_ effectively 
preached by the Bishop. Thesacred edifice was 
well filled during this entire service with a de- 
vout and earnest body of worshipers, most of 
whom remained throughout. On Easter Day 
there were Low Celebrations at 6, 7, and 8 aM., 
at which the bulk of the congregation made their 
Communion; at 9:30 a high Celebration for the 
children, preceded by a procession with banners; 
at 11 o’clock a solemn procession and High Cele- 
bration with a sermon by the Bishop. The money 
offerings amounted to over $900. After theeven- 
ing service a solemn Te Deum wassung. Amongst 
the Easter gifts to the cathedral may be men- 
tioned six stained glass memorial windows, 
made by Lavers and Westlake, of London, Eng., 
and three wrought brass sanctuary lamps (the 
first instalment of a set of seven) patterned 
after those in St. Mark’s, Venice, 
St. Matthias’ Church, Waukesha 

This parish is rejoicing over the hearty and 
inspiring services held on Easter Day, under the 
guidance of the Rev. John Brann, rector. A very 
pleasant and helpful part of the service was the 
dedication of a new dossel, given by Mrs. Jack- 
son; a pair of magnificent brass candlesticks, 
presented by the organist and choirmaster, Mr. 
Ball. Never before had the choir sung so well. 
They seemed to feel that Christ hath risen. 
The whole day was one of rejoicing and thank- 
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fulness to our risen Lord and Saviour; 75 re- 
ceived atthe 7:30 a. m. Celebration, nine at the 
Sunday school Celebration at 9 a.m., and 65 at 
thei0:30 a.m. service. With those at the Celebra- 
tions Monday and Tuesday, and some pr vate 
Celebrations, it is certain that, with the excep- 
tion of two or three individuals, every confirmed 
person in the parish has received during this 
Easter-tide. About $160 was received as an 
Easter offering, and at a very pleasant parish 
meeting Monday P. M.,a good vestry was elected, 
the mayor of the city becoming senior warden. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rey. J. B. Funsten, rector of Trinity 
church, Portsmouth, has reconsidered his deci- 
sion, and has accepted the bishopric of Boise. 

The English evangelist, Mr. John R. Matth 
ews, has been holding a series of services in 
St. John’s church, Houston, which have resulted 
in much good to the Church and community. 
The rector, the Rev. J. G. Shackelford, has been 
aiding Mr. Matthews. 

Bishop Randolph visited Christ church, 
Amelia Court House, on March 14th, preached 
and confirmed a class of four persons. 

On Sunday morning, March 19th, Bishop Ran- 
dolph visited Trinity church, Portsmouth, 
preaching an eloquent sermon and administer- 
ing the rite of Confirmation to a class of 20 per- 
sons. At night the Bishop preached at St. 
Peter’s church, Norfolk, and confirmed a class 
of 18. 

In old St. Paul’s church, Norfolk, on Good F'ri=- 
day night, the Bishop preached an eloquent ser- 
mon, afterwards confirming a class of 11 men 
and women. 

On the night of March 30th, Bishop Randolph 
visited St. John’s church, Portsmouth, preach- 
ing and confirming a class of 19 candidates. The 
Bishop’s sermon ov ‘The Cross” closely held 
the interest of his hearers. He was assisted by 
the rector of St. John’s, the Rev. Z. S. Farland, 
and the Rev. J. B. Funsten. 


Easter in Lynchburg 

Elaborate music and beautiful floral decora- 
tions were an important feature. Large congre- 
gations were present at St. Paul’s and Grace 
churches, where special offerings were taken up. 
At St. Paul’s, the sum reached $2,450, while at 
Grace church, which has a much smaller mem- 
bership, it amounted to $300. An attractive part 
of the children’s service at St. Paul’s was the 
erection in the chancel of a tall floral lighthouse, 
each of the classes contributing a section of the 
structure which was built during the service, 
and when completed,was surmounted by a floral 
cross, beaeath which beamed an electric light. 


Western New York 
Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The 62nd annual council of the diocese will be 
held in Trinity church, Geneva, beginning Tues- 
day, May 16th. 
Lenten Services 

The noon day Lenten services held in St. 
Paul’s church, Buffalo, were attended by larger 
congregations than in any previous year, the in- 
terest being maintained up to the last day of 
Holy Week. In this connection, it is matter 
for grateful recognition that the comment of the 
daily press on these services was both dignified 
and sympathetic. In Rochester the change this 
year from two services a week at noon, as in 
former years, toa daily service at St. Luke’s, 
was a marked success, as testified by the in- 
creased attendance. 


Offerings and Gifts 


St. Mary’s church, Buffalo, made an offering on 
Easter Day of $6,000. 

Five thousand dollars have been contributed 
by a devoted Churchwoman for the erection 
of a parish house for St. Peter’s church,Geneva, 
as a memorial to the late rector, the Rev. J. 
Rankine, D. D. 

A brass eagle lecturn of massive proportions 
has recently been presented to St. James’ 
church, Batavia, a memorial to a deceased 
parishioner. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


The Later Papal Policy 


HE works of a German professor, of 

the Roman Catholic Church, have 

recently been condemned by the 

Pope. The strange mutations which 
accompany human affairs are illustrated 
in this action, when we reflect that the 
positions criticised are not very different 
from those once ventilated by the pres- 
ent Pope when he was simply Archbishop 
of Perugia. The professor maintained the 
possibility and expediency of some better 
understanding between the Church and 
modern society. But more than usual sig- 
nificance attaches to his condemnation, in- 
asmuch as he quoted in support of his posi- 
tion the writings of certain American prel- 
ates, including Archbishop Ireland. The 
censure of his book is, therefore, regarded 
in line with the recent papal letter on 
“‘Americanism,” as another indirect blow at 
these American prelates. The discipline so 
far has been of a rather gentle character, 
though two bishops from America, Keane 
and O’Connel, are even now retained in hon- 
orable retirement at Rome, a fate which it 
is not impossible may yet overtake the frank 
and irrepressible Ireland himself. At pres- 
ent, to outward seeming, the chances are 
evenly balanced between that result of his 
labors and a cardinal’s hat. 


UT while the Vatican is pursuing a care- 
ful policy in this country, there is little 
question that in general a radical change has 
come over the relations’ of the venerable 
pontiff to the questions of most pressing im- 
portance which the Church has to encoun- 
ter inthe modern world. Professor Flamin- 
go, in The Contemporary for February, traces 
the history of this change from the large 
and conciliatory spirit of the earlier period 
of Pope Leo’s pontificate, to that shown at 
the present time. That earlier policy, which 
aroused the interest if not the hopes of the 
Christian world, has given place, it would 
seem,:to an undisguised reactionary tenden- 
cy. Professor Flamingo dates the change 
from.the time when on the death of Cardi- 
nal Jacobini, Cardinal Rampolla succeeded 
him as papal secretary of State. There is 
certainly, on the surface, a broad contrast 
between the earliest of the numerous ency- 
clicals on the unity of Christendom, and that 
on Anglican Orders two or three years ago. 
In the former, there was a marked avoid- 
ance of ‘‘every subject or allusion that could 
in any way have offended the prejudices or 
the amour propre of non-Catholics.” But in 
the latter, there is a return to the old stereo- 
typed position of the Papacy of the past. The 
arguments of the popes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are reaffirmed, and where they failed, 
an entirely new argument is brought for- 
ward and elaborated. Anything must be re- 
sorted to rather than admit that the orders 
of the English Church are even possibly 
valid. That utterance has settled the ques- 
tion of the reunion of Christendom, so far as 
Rome is concerned, for many a long year to 
come. No platitudes from that source on 
that subject are likely to be received in fu- 
ture as having any serious significance. 


SIMILAR change is observed in the 
Pope’s attitude on the subject of Chris- 
tian democracy. He began in his famous 
encyclical, ‘‘“Rerum Novarum,” and in vari- 


ous allocutions to workingmen’s pilgrimages, 
by warmly encouraging the democracy. He 
ends by silence, or by censure, upon any par- 
ticular development in this direction. The 
theories of the ‘Rerum Novarum’” appear 
to have been virtually disowned, and the 
Papacy now for a long time has sought alli- 
ances with emperors and governments, 
rather than with the people. If Professor 
Flamingo is right, the first noble enthusi- 
asm for humanity has given place to a nar- 
row political policy. The promise of this 
pontificate to introduce a new era in the his- 
tory of the Papacy is fast being extinguished, 
and greater causes are lost sight of in the 
one aim of recovering the temporal power, 
‘In short,” says Professor Flamingo, ‘‘we 
must arrive at this surprising conclusion; 
namely, that the holy see, instead of giving 
its attention to the spiritual needs of human- 
ity, instead of dedicating itself to the prog- 
ress of civilization, and to the comfort and 
welfare of the poor, is devoting all its ener- 
gies and all its attention to regaining pos- 
session of a few square kilometres of land, 
or, in other words, of the temporal power!” 


i 
Shall We Drift ? 


HRISTIAN Unity is much talked about, 

but we confess we see very few signs of 
its coming. The Presbyterians, after one 
achievement in that line years ago, have 
been unable to go one step further in the 
direction of healing the breaches among 
them, Multitudinous varieties of Metho- 
dists continue to exist. Even the geographi- 
cal distinction of North and South still re- 
mains. As to Lutheranism, its very genius 
tends to subdivision. And so of all the other 
most notable sectarian names. Wehear of 
no establishment of organic relations be- 
tween those which, in origin and theological 


tenets are most closely allied. Sectarian 


jealousy, though it assumes new forms, is, 
in its essence, as rife as ever. With a curi- 
ous obliquity of logical vision, ministers ex- 
change pulpits with those of other denomi- 
nations with a tacit agreement to suppress 
their peculiar convictions. They fail ap- 
parently to see that this is an admission that 
the peculiar principles of their sects are, 
after all, of no vital consequence, and that, 
therefore, such sects have no right to exist, 
But, on the other hand, let the Presbyte- 
rians or Congregationalists set on foot a 
‘Christian Endeavor” society, and proclaim 
it as loudly as possible ‘‘non-sectarian,” or 
‘‘yndenominational,” the Methodists, in- 
stead of hailing such a universal solvent, 
and, in fact, implying that the profession of 
neutrality is not true, make haste to estab- 
lish an ‘‘Epworth League.” The Baptists 
in like manver organize a Young People’s 
Union. Each is determined to preserve its 
own people from the malign influences of 
the other. We fail to see, when the facts 
are squarely faced, any real friendliness to 
the idea of organic unity. 


ET, without doubt, there are movements 
going on, and movements of importance, 
which, we are told, show, ina larger and 
more general way, a marked trend toward 
an ultimate unity of Christians, at least here 
in America. We have lately read such 
words as these: ‘‘Foremost among these 
trends of thought is reaction against an ex- 
cessively metaphysical theology, which 


erected speculations into systems that left 
outside the pale all who could not assent to 
them as final. To-day the aspiration every- 
where is less for an ultimate Christian 
metaphysic than for a fuller Christian life.” 
Again: ‘The readjustment of ideas, the 
new definitions necessary to save the super- 
natural while making just acknowledgment: 
of the humanelement, are bringing Church- 
es once widely separated closer together, 
through a common effort to meet a com- 
mon emergency.” That ‘‘the excessively 
metaphysical theology which erected specu- 
lations into systems,” includes the theology 
of the Catholic Creeds and the doctrinal 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils seems 
plain from the writer’s allusion to the ‘‘great 
speculative discussion of the patristic period 
into which the Church was forced in her 
controversy with error,’ which ‘‘issued in 
dogmas which saved the divinity of our 
Lord, but almost hid from men His real and 
tender humanity”; and to the necessity of 
returning ‘‘from metaphysical speculations.” 


OW we fully acknowledge the necessity 
of returning from metaphysical specula- 
tions in theology, or speculations of any sort, 
as termsof communion. Such speculations 
have been erected into dogmas in modern 
times by John Calvin, and many other 
founders of sects. It isa mark of the period 
that those dogmas are losing their hold upon 
men just in proportion as they come to see 
that they are of merely human origin. This 
is very well. But the trouble is that, 
divesting themselves of these dogmas, they 
are substituting nothing for them. Itis 
very clear, from popular literature,that Cal- 
vinism is commonly confounded with the 
Christianity of the ancient Church. The 
only refuge then is the “Bible only,” but 
the discussions of the day have shaken con- 
fidence inthe Bible, and there is nothing 
left to fall back upon except this vague 
prattle about ‘‘a fuller Christian life.” But 
the fuller Christian life is not a growing 
feature of our times. Any one of the slight- 
est observation or experience must be aware 
that the lives of a large proportion of the 
people who bear the Christian name, are 
not exhibiting any marked increase of full- 
ness, at least in a religious sense. 


HE implications of the article from which 
we have quoted, seem to us very serious, 
and as they are clearly enough the starting 
point of much of the reunion sentiment 
among ourselves, they are worth care- 
fulattention. In the first place, the Ameri- 
can Church appears to be counted as one 
among the Protestant sects of the land. It 
owes its theology, like them, to metaphysi- 
cal speculation. Like them, it must re- 
adjust its ideas and frame new definitions. 
Especially must it return from the patristic 
speculations about the Deity of Christ, and 
have a ‘‘fresh and vivid vision of His hu- 
manity.” We deny theseimplications. As 
part of the one Holy Catholic, Apostolic, and. 
Historic Church, this Church refuses to be 
classed with the sects, whether of ancient. 
or modern origin. To recede here would 
be to stultify ourselves, and give up the 
claims which furnish our excuse for being. 
It is also contrary to the position of the 
Church to represent her theology, ex- . 
pressed in the Catholic Creeds and the 
Councils which the Church has universally 
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accepted, as the outcome of metaphysical 
speculation, and thus merely a product of 
fallible human thought. 


| heen really instructive and illuminating 
fact is to observe to what a remarkable 
degree the Church of the patristic period 
in the formal definitions of the Councils, re- 
fused to indulge in speculations, and con- 
tented herself with stating the great facts of 
revelation. If men through metaphysical 
speculation denied the Deity of the Eternal 
Son, the Church asserted it. If in reaction 
from this, they denied the true humanity, 
again she asserted that. The great Council 
of Chalcedon places these two great truths 
side by side. Precisely what the Church 
does not do is to attempt to explain the unex- 
plainable. The mystery of the Incarnation 
admits of statement, very clear and ex- 
plicit statement, but it does not admit of ex- 
planation. The union of the divine and 
human in One Divine Person is a mystery 
which it is not possible to comprehend in its 
profoundest aspects. It is one of those great 
foundation facts which present to faith a 
double truth. These two elements, the 
heavenly and earthly, may be separately 
apprehended, but the problem of their com- 
bination cannot be solved by the human in- 
tellect. It has recently been alleged as a 
defect in the early Church, that she failed 
to solve this mighty problem, that even in 
the decrees of Chalcedon this solution is not 
effected. In fact, the Church did not at- 
tempt any such solution. Her office was, 
through the great Councils, tostate the two 
truths, the truth of the Divinity, and the 
counter-truth of the Humanity, and to 
guard the integrity of each by expressing a 
certain necessary relation. Beyond this 
she could not and would not go. But when 
it is indicated that in her zeal to vindicate 
the Divine,she neglected or obscured the 
truth of the human in Christ, we reply that 
the history of monophysitism, and after- 
wards of the monothelite controversy, prove 
the contrary. 

OUBTLESS many things which men 

have held, speculations which contro- 
versialists and individual theologians have 
insisted upon as true, and to which they 
have tried to give a place in the realm of 
dogmatic theology, may have to be given 
up or readjusted, but this is not the case 
with the Catholic Creeds, the doctrinal 
statements of the Ecumenical Councils, or 
any of the things which, as involved in the 
Faith once delivered to the saints, have from 
the beginning been universally held as part 
of the sacred deposit. These things the 
Church holds, not from man, but under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. As to the 
unity of Christendom, it will not be pro- 
moted by proving to the world that we hold 
our Christian Faith subject to change, ac- 
cording to the demands of human thought 
or whim in every age. The Church is al- 
ways able to minister to the needs of human 
nature, and for that purpose to bring forth 
out of her treasures things new and old, 
new adaptations, old and unchangeable 
truths. Nothing is to be gained by evaporat- 
ing the strong: statements of a divinely 
authorized dogmatic system into a thin and 
intangible mist, nor yet by turning from 
the positive Faith to aspirations after a 
fuller Christian life, as if the latter had no 
need of the former. If there is ever to be 
any renewal of a Christian Unity worth the 
having in this land, at present so distress- 
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fully torn by religious division, it will be 
through a common attraction to a centre 
which has something in it that is firm and 
unshaken. Such a movement can never 
have any satisfactory result through the 
way of compromise. The greatest influence 
in bringing about a true Catholic unity, will 
be a body which shows itself ever confident 
of a divine mission, which has the courage 
of intense conviction, and the consciousness 
of a divine life. Itis toa ‘‘kingdom which 
cannot be moved,” that men will finally 
come when the things in which they have 
trusted begin to fail. 


Poe aes 
ather Austin and His 
Teachings--XV. 


BY THE RT. REV. DR. MCLAREN, 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


(Copyright, 1899.) 

ATHER AUSTIN often urged his peo- 

ple to ask him questions, a privilege 
which some of them did not fail to embrace. 
These questions ranged ‘‘from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” Some of them were 
answered according to their folly, but with 
the good intent to make wisdom more at- 
tractive. He was ever prompt and ready 
to reply, and could not have done better 
had he enjoyed hours in which to prepare 
an answer. 

A young lady from his own State of Con- 
necticut who was teaching in the high 
school had an inquiring mind, and was 
much impressed by an Advent Sunday 
sermon, in which he advised every one to 
choose a spiritual motto for the year eccle- 
siastical, upon which they were that day en- 
tering; but she neglected to do so, through 
having been much occupied with the exam- 
inations of her pupils. Not long after the 
Feast of the Epiphany she met her rector at 
the door of the church, and said she was 
trying to fasten upon a motto for the year. 

‘‘Well, my child,” replied Father Austin, 
‘fat this speed the year will run out before 
you get your motto. What procrastina- 
tion!” 

The smile with which he said it robbed 
the rebuke of its smart, and forestalled the 
irritation of a temper that was known to 
ruffle that fair brow at times. Children 
will tell tales out of school! But Father 
Austin was, as he thought, particularly 
qualified to sympathize with that kind of 
mental agility which our forefathers called 
choler, and that was the reason why he ‘‘su- 
gar-coated” his rebuke with a smile. The 
artifice had good result, for Priscilla of the 
thin lips and eyes that flashed, returned 
smile for smile, and begged her spiritual 
pastor to chcose for her a motto that should 
take in at a word the whole duty of a Chris- 
tian, if such a word there were! 

‘‘And there is!” 

“Then give it me, Father Austin!” 

“Tt is this: ‘I am the Almighty God; 
walk before me, and be thou perfect.’ ” 

Just what was the significance of this com- 
mand, as applied to her, did not appear; and 
she was about to ask an explanation, when 
the chimes began to ring for Evensong, 
and the good priest turned towards the 
sacristy; but the desired explanation came 
soon, for, strangely enough, the first lesson 
that evening was Genesis xvii: 1 to 23, and 
at the proper time the rector made an ad- 
dress on the first verse: ‘‘And when Abram 
was ninety years old and nine, the Lord ap- 
peared to Abram, and said unto him, I am 
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the Almighty God; walk before me, and be 
thou perfect.” 

Father Austin reverently alluded to these 
words as a birthday motto given of God to 
the old man who was nearing the end of; his 
first century of years. What motto could 
have been more appropriate or beautiful? 
What more inclusive of every known duty? 
To walk before the Lord was thus inclusive, 
and well did the father of many nations, our 
father through faith, walk in that way. 
There is no other way. To walk before the 
Lord is to recognize His Presence continu- 
ally. This is the very foundation of prac- 
tical religion, for he who lives as seeing 
God shall attain perfection, with impossibil- 
ity of default. St. Chrysostom contended 
that if we keep ourselves in God’s Presence 
we shall think no evil, we shall say no evil, 
we shall do no evil. 

But if faith’s vision of the Presence is 
the foundation of the spiritual life, the vis- 
ion presupposes love. It is love only which 
can truly walk before God. Fear may seek 
out the Presence when danger is nigh, and 
tremble as it cries for pity and help; but 
fear is nothing better than self-love in 
Straits, and feels no drawings towards God 
when immediate distress or danger passes. 
What a despicable thing it is to neglect 
God when all goes well, and then, when 
only He can help, to turn to Him as the 
last resort. It does not appertain to mortal 
man to assign limits to anything so divinely 
mysterious as the forbearance and patience 
of God toward those who thus insult Him; 
but we may righteously contemn their con- 
duct, and pray for them and for ourselves 
that we may serve Him with a generous 
affection all ourdays. It is possible to know 
God only by loving Him. It is possible to love 
Him only by loving Him for His own sake— 
not for the benefits it brings, not for future 
reward, but because His character constrains 
us to love. It is passing strange how many 
there are who never find God out, nor try 
to, who never come to know how glorious 
He is, and how irresistible the attraction of 
His Being is to those who do seek and find. 
They see Him to be Love, and their love is 
the recognition of His. They realize that, 
for all that He is, faith is not a sufficient re- 
sponse of appreciation, nor hope,which can- 
not sing the Te Deum that is His due; it is 
charity (love) only which can answer back in 
kind the wonderfulness of His love, and 
therefore it is love alone which has the 
power to keep the soul abidingly in His 
Presence. 

It may be objected that it is impossible to 
keep our attention consciously applied to 
the Divine Presence every moment. Cer- 
tainly it is not possible. God has fashioned 
us with limitations as well in our intellect- 
ual as in our physical being. We cannot be 
in two places at one time, neither can we 
think of two thingsat one time. Thought has 
the velocity of light, but it is consecutive. 
It is therefore true that one could not engage 
in direct contemplation of God without inter- 
missions and to the exclusion of all other 
objects of thought. A thousand duties 
press upon us, some of them most importu- 
nate, and to discharge them, entire concen- 
tration of the faculties becomes necessary, 
during which it may be said of us that God 
is not in our thoughts, in the sense of the 
conscious elevation of the soul to His Pres- 
ence. But this does not create a difficulty. 
We have limitations, and must accept them. 
He who made us expects us to observe the 
laws of our being. What He forbids is that 
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we shall engage in other duties or plunge 
into other absorptions without holding 
strongly to the intention of doing every- 
thing that we doasin His sight and unto 
Him, that He may be honored in, and we 
sanctified by, all that we do. 

There is not any danger of our spending 
so much thought upon our Heavenly Father 
that we shall neglect other duties. The 
danger is quite in the opposite direction. If 
we cannot be always thinking of God’s Pres- 
ence, it does not follow that we should think 
of Him only at long intervals. The length 
of those intervals is the curse of the Chris- 
tian. We must learn to practice the Pres- 
ence of God, both by direct cognition and 
by casting over our whole lives the general 
intention that whatever we do we shall do 
to the glory of God. 

Then he went on to mention three ways in 
which to practice the Presence of God: 

1. The way of the reason. 

One of the attributes of God is His im- 
wensity. By this it is meant that nothing 
exists save in Him. ‘‘In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” All finite 
things, reason teaches, are included in His 
infinitude. Nothing by virtue of its great- 
ness is too great, nothing by virtue of its 
insignificance is too small. They are in 
Him as fish are in the ocean, and yet their 
finiteness does not impart itself to Him, nor 
does His infinitude impart itself to them. 
They are creatures; He, the great Creator- 
Spirit, and although they are inclosed in 
His spirituality, there accrues to Him 
neither pain nor suffering nor composition 
of nature nor derogation of His holiness. 
It would then be contrary to reason to infer 
His absence. ‘‘Whither shall I go from 
Thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from Thy 
Presence?” 

Not only are we God-inclosed, but we do, 
for like reasons, believe that we inclose 
God. He is more really and essentially 
within our souls than our souls are within 
our bodies. He is the Soul of our souls, 
the Spirit of ourspirits. ‘‘Know yenot that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” 

Let us linger long on the thought that 
God is living His life within us in an abid- 
ing fellowship; that there is a real mingling 
of the two without loss of identity, and that 
He is within us for our good, perfectly sin- 
cere and wise in all that He does. Then, 
touched and melted by the wonderfulness of 
this companionship, let us seek a word that 
shall express our spiritual stupidity and sin 
in refusing to recognize this indwelling 
Presence. 

Reason also teaches that as we are in God 
and God in us, so He dwells within all His 
creatures and they in Him. How impossi- 
ble, then, it would be to escape from His 
Presence. Well might St. Augustine pre- 
sent the challenge: ‘‘If you wish to sin, 
seek the place where God will not see you, 
and if you can find it, do what you wish!”’ 

2. By way of the imagination.{ 

We can cultivate a constant sense of the 
Presence of God by disposing the mind to 
conceive of Him in His manifestations. We 
could imagine ourselves standing with 
Moses before the bush which burned and 
was not consumed, a symbol of the Pres- 
ence of Him whom eye hath not seen. We 
might think ourselves to be bowed at the 
foot of Sinai, ‘because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire,” or in that temple of apoca- 
lyptic vision which was filled with smoke 
from the glory of God, and from His power. 
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But still more helpful would it be to think 
of ourselves as blessed with a place in the 
presence of the great Manifestation, to 
think of Him as the child on the bosom of 
Madonna, or as the young carpenter at Naz- 
areth, or the boy disputing with the doctors, 
or the miracle-worker, or the teacher upon 
the mountains, or the tried one in the 
desert, or the suppliant in the garden, or 
the sufferer at the pillar, the victim on the 
Cross, the silent occupant of Joseph’s tomb, 
the Risen One of Easter. The strong im- 
pression thus made upon the mind should 
abide with us for hours, and help us to feel 
that the Lord is very near. This exercise 
would accustom us to familiar intercourse 
with Him, as if He were at our very side, 
walking with us as He walked with His 
Apostles, and receiving our prayers, our as- 
pirations, our protestations of love. He 
that desires to walk before God and be per- 
fect, let him cultivate this adorable com- 
panionship, for its fruits are most precious 
and its joys most elevating. 

3. The way of the altar. 

The most sacred humanity of our Lord is 
at the right hand of God in heaven, and is 
not omnipresent as to its natural state; but 
as to its sacramental state, it is in a won- 
derful mystery present in the Sacrament 
which He instituted ere He was crucified. 
Here He makes good His promise to be 
with the Church to the end of the world. 
Here He manifests His glory, here reveals 
the beauty of His glorified Countenance, here 
dispenses to His disciples greater blessings 
than heart can conceive. In this sacra- 
mental visitation, although hidden behind 
the veils of material signs, He makes His 
whole Person over to our souls and bodies, 
and thereby establishes with firmer grace 
the sanctifying union of these with Himself, 
according to His Word—‘‘He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in 
Me, and I in Him.” 

Such were the main points of the address. 
It concluded with an impassioned plea for 
greater reality in our relations with the In- 
finite Spirit, more concentrated recognition 
of His Presence, more purity of intention to 
please Him in all that we do. 

Not many were in the church that even- 
ing, but all felt their hearts burn within 
them, as though they had walked with Jesus 
on the way to Emmaus. One who was there 
chose her motto for the year, and it has 
been her motto every year since. 


Bae. es 


The Resurrection 


HE Resurrection has brought us so near 

to the unseen universe that we see it as 
our own country, where our higher interests 
and relations are. The haze is dispersed 
which lay on the landscape in which we saw, 
as weird spectres of the Brocken, the jour- 
neyings, the meadows, the judges at the 
cross-roads, the fates, the transmigration. 
We see the eternal in the Trinity of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which gives 
to the country the family feeling, and the 
family isthe paradise of country and home. 
‘‘In my Father’s country are many sta- 
tions; I go to prepare the next station for 
you; there we shall meet; a little while and 
ye shall not see me, and again a little while 
and ye shall see me.’”’ This earth station in 
the flesh, in the visible of matter, force, life, 
is a realm of the fatherland; and the next 
station, in the invisible of these same ele- 
ments, is adjacent, over the hiJls and behind 
the sunset and beyond the sky. The visible 
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and invisible are one demesne, and death 
joins them as the isthmus which joins two 
continents. A marriage joins two hearts 
once divided, and the experience of the 
Resurrection power is pictured as the wed- 
lock of the visible and invisible estates. We 
take our lamps and go forth to meet the 
bridegroom. The lofty conditions are the 
hardest fates, and it is because we are climb- 
ing up into one of the highest eminences 
that death becomes the hard fate it looks. 


Progress is the simple idea of our future, 
which we have obtained; continuity is the 
simple plan;:personal identity is the simple 
hope. Theair is quiteclear. The future is 
ascene of labor, service, sacrifice, as here. 
We drop love to take it up again; we drop 
service to find another manner of it; we drop 
the tools of wood and iron, and the methods 
of steam and electricity, for tools of the un- 
seen in matter and force. We meet with 
beauty and love in their own native land. 


The evolution of the conservation idea 
took its more ideal form in the bold paradox 
ofthe Master: The dead are notdead, and 
death is not death; death is a moment in life, 
an incident of being; it is the point of junc- 
tion between the seenand unseen of us, now 
ina grating friction. ‘‘I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life,” and he in whom the Res- 
urrection is translated into experience never 
dies—death is only aseeming.* The expe- 
rience of men looking westwards towards the 
dipping sun, who have told us their interest 
in the landscape of the unseen, affirms the 
deathless death. The researches of biology 
are into life, and the closing phases of it are 
the sincerest, and the evening air of it is 
the calmest. Blake, poet and artist, says he 
‘was going toa country he had all his life 
wished to see.’’ Kingsley says: ‘God forgive 
me, but I look forward to it [death] with an 
intense and reverent curiosity.” Faraday, 
explorer of physical forces, asked about his 
theories, says: ‘‘They are now over, and I am 
resting on certainties. I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed to 
Him.” Buckland, with a humor not far 
from pathos, and with a true scientific in- 
stinct of unseen modes of life, said: ‘God is 
so good, so very good to the little fishes, I 
don’t believe He will let their inspector 
suffer shipwreck at last; 1am going ona long 
journey, when I think I shall see a great 
many curious animals.” Dr. Stewart, of 
Ballahulish, who has written charming 
books on the folk-lore of the Scottish High- 
lands, tells us that he once asked a rustic 
parishioner, ‘‘When did your father die?” 
He was answered with indignation, ‘‘Men, 
women, and children do notdie, and are not 
to be spoken of as dead. They shift from 
this scene, they depart, they change, they 
sleep, if you like, and are gathered unto 
their fathers.” And Tennyson, like the 
Gaelic rustic, knows death as the time ‘‘when 
that which drew from out the boundless 
deep turns again home.”’ 


An unearthly splendor breaks out on the 
Alps, when eight or ten domes, cones, obe- 
lisks, lifting their headsin the eastern sky, 
above a range of mountains miles long, are 
lit up by the rosy glow of the setting sun, 
while the huge mass of the mountains and 
the deep valleys are in shadow. Butit is 
the shadowed mass which holds up the 
peaks to the evening rose. We look with 
delight and hope on select spirits who have 
seen lovingly the fatherland from these 


* John xi: 25, 26. 
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shores, but they are only the summits of the 
general level of heightened life which has 
been lifted by the pressure of the Resurrec- 
tion force. 

When the religious faculty received im- 
pression from the worship of Christ, then 
our future unfolded into a certainty and 
into a scheme of beautiful thought. It 
passed the stage of gleam and hint. In the 

ancient world the intimations of immortality 
were everywhere, but mostly indistinct and 
awful, The Hebrew would not speak of it; 
the Greek argued it out with metaphysics, 
and as often wavered; the Roman was like 
the Greek. Euripidessuzgested,‘*Who knows 
that death is life and life is death?” Tacitus 
suspected, closing his affectionate mono- 
graph of Agricola, ‘‘If, as the good and wise 
affirm, men live on and never die, Agricola 
is among the immortals.” But Paul uses 
the language of assertion and desire—‘‘For 
we know that when our earthly house of this 
tabernacle is dissolved we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nalin the heavens. For in this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with 
our house which is from heaven.”—W. W. 
Peyton in Contemporary Review. 


ee 
Beside the Sepulchre 


Beside my dear Lord's sepulchre, 
T’ll watch until the morning break; 
Nor willI leave the sacred tomb 
Until the Prince of Life awake; 
Nor long nor dark the hours will be 
While I, dear Lord, am close to Thee. 


I shall not fear the beasts of night, 
Nor storm clouds gath’ring o’er the hill; 
For well [know that He who sleeps 
Rebuked the winds and they were still; 
Nor man nor demon will I fear 
The while I watch His sepulchre. 


In vain the city's far-off light 
Shall lure me from my hiding-place; 
I shall not stir nor leave the spot 
Till I behold my Master's face. 
Until my Risen Lord I see, 
This hallowed rock my home shall be. 


IMOGENE. 


‘Letters to the Editor 


‘OUR ROUNDEN DUTY AND SERVICE”? 
Yo the Hditor of The Living Church: 


With regard to the rubric which commands 
the faithful to make their Communion at least 
thrice a year, in addition to what W. L. D. has 
urged, I should like, with your permission, to 
point out: 1, That before the Reformation on 
account of the habit people had fallen into of 
attending at Mass, and never communicating, 

a canon had been passed directing that all should 
communicate at least oncea year. The rubric in- 
serted by our reformers was therefore a step in 
advance. an attempt to get people to communi- 
cate more frequently. 2. It is often over- 
looked that in Elizabeth’s reign, sad to relate, 
the Blessed Sacrament was made a testof loyal- 
ty. The wardens were bound by law to present 
annually the names of all who had failed to com- 
municate. Naturally they could only take into 
account Communions made at a parishioner’s 
own church. This rubric was probably partly 
intended to assist the wardens in this duty, and 
so cannot be understood as indicating a mini- 
mum number of Communions, but only the 
minimum number which must be made at 

the person’s parish church. For various rea- 
sons, it might be more convenient for a per- 
son to attend the services of a church in another 
parish, but even if he communicated there every 

Sunday, he had still failed to obey this rubric, 
which required him, however often he communi- 
cated elsewhere, to communicate at least three 
times in the year, of which Haster should be 

one, at his own parish church. This rubric 
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therefore, cannot, it seems to me, be fairly un- 
derstood to justify infrequent Communion. 
Denver, Colo. W. J. Moopy. 


“LOW SUNDAY”? 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

In answer to the query of F., ‘‘why should the 
octave of Haster Day be termed Low Sunday?”’ 
I would venture to reply: Haster has always 
been observed with a solemn octave, both be- 
cause it is the direct Christian counterpart of 
the Jewish Passover, and on account of its dig- 
nity as the ‘Queen of Festivals.” For this reason 
the first Sunday after Easter is called ‘‘Low 
Sunday,”’ as being a ‘‘little lower” only than the 
feast itself. 

“The Ritual Reason Why,” furnishes this in- 
formation, and answers the question so con- 
stantly asked: What mean ye by these things? 

J. HoLWELL GEARE. 

Cape Vincent, N. Y., April 8. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In the letter to the Editor, of your to-day’s is- 
sue I read under ‘‘Low Sunday” that Quasimodo 
geniti, the name of the lst Sunday after Easter, 
is derived from the beginning of the Epistle of 
the day. This is a mistake, and the name is 
taken, as in fact most of the old Latin names of 
the Sundays throughout the year, from the 
Introit of the day, in this case being from 
I Peter, ii: 1, 2: 

“Quasimodo geniti infantes, Allelulia! 


Rationabile sine dolo lac concupiscite! 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia!”’ 


“As new-born babes, Alleluia, 
Desire the sincere milk of the Word! 
Allelulia, Alleluia, Alleluia!”’ 
The Vulgate renders these words, ‘‘Sicut- 
modo,’ instead of ‘‘Quasimodo.”’ G. 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 8, 1899. 


.Personal Mention 


The Rev. Geo. P. Armstrong has been transferred 
to the diocese of Newark, where he has charge of 
Christ church, Stanhope, N. J. 

The Bishop of Quincy does not gain strength, and 
will remain at St. Alban’s, Vt. He requests all post- 
office matter to be addressed to him there. 


The Rev. Walter E. Bentley has been placed in full 
charge of St. Mark’s church, New York city, since 
the vacancy in the rectorship. He has resigned the 
vicarship of the chapel. 

The Rev. John Brown has resigned his charge of St. 
Andrew’s-in-the- East, Cleveland, Ohio, to take effect 
at Easter. 

The Rev. Andreas Bard has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Walla Walla, Wash. 


The Rev. Marcus H, Carroll has resigned the 
charge of Trinity chapel, Woodford’s, Me, and ac- 
cepted the position of assistant to the Rev. W. G. 
Davenport, rector of Emmanuel church, Anacostia, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Rev. Ernest J. Dennen has resigned the posi- 
tion of assistant at St. John’s, East Boston, Mass., 
and will take work in Trinity church, Newport, R. I. 


The Rev. Isaac Dawson, of Grant’s Pass, Ore., and 
the Rev. Charles Booth, of Newport, Ore., have ex- 
changed workfor a year. Mr. Booth, having been at 
the coast for 12 years, seeks the change for the benefit 
of his health. 

The Rev. George William Douglas, D. D., has been 
appointed commencement preacher at the University 
of the South. 

The Rev. James Ward Gilman, of Racine, has ac- 
cepted a call to Grace church, Menomonie, Wis., in 
succession to the Rev. W. B. horn. 

The Rev. A. A. Lamb has become assistant at the 
House of Prayer. Branchtown, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
George Bringhurst, rector. 

The Rev. G. W. Preston has accepted work as 
general missionary in the diocese of Springfield, un- 
der Bishop Hale, to begin Apr. 16th. 

The Rev. Geo. F. Smythe has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

The Rev. W. T. Snead has resigned the charge of 
All Saints’ church, De Lamar, Nev.. to accept that 
of Christ church, Aspen, Colo. 

The Rev. Colin C. Tate is serving as chaplain of 
Kem per Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


Toy 


The Rev. Erskine Wright, of Philadelphia, has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of Christ church, Danville, dio- 
cese of Central Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. F. C. H. Wendel, Ph. D., has accepted the 
appointment of the Bishop to the work of St. Paul’s 
church, Huntington, Conn. He has been in charge 
since Quinguagesima Sunday, and expects to go into 
residence there very soon. 

The address of the Rey. B. E. Whipple, now rector 
of St John’s church, is Altmar, N. Y. 

The Rev. John I. Yellott is in charge of St. Mark’s 
and Mt. Calvary churches, Howard County (with 
postoffiice at Highland), Md., and not St. Mark’s par- 
ish, Frederick and Washington Counties, Md., as in- 
correctly reported in some-of our Church papers. 
The Rev. Edw.T. Helferestein is, and has been, rector 
of the latter parish for the last nine years. 


To Correspondents 


S. B. D.—We regret that we cannot recall the name 
for which you inquire. 

SACERDOS EXPECTANS.—We are unable to give the 
names and addresses of persons who have left us for 
Rome and have returned to us again. We doubt wheth- 
er any record has been kept. At the same time, cases of 
the kind have not been infrequent. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous instance was that of Dr. Forbes who went 
to Rome and was a priest of that Communion for ten 
years. He then returned, and afterwards became 
dean of the General Seminary in New York. 

DRUMMER.—(1). The only reason we know against 
the use of the term “Mass” as applied to the Holy 
Eucharist, is that it has long been monopolized by the 
Roman Catholics as the name of that Sacrament, and 
its use among us is thought to savor of Romanizing 
tendencies. (2). We can hardly give a;‘‘doctrinal’’ 
reason against the use of incense, which is said by St. 
John to denote ‘‘the prayers of the saints’; 7.é., as we 
suppose, sanctified worship. The objection to it is, as 
above, that it is used in the services of the Roman 
Church. 

Official 

THE annual C. A. I. L. sermon this year will be 
preached in St. George’s church, Stuyvesant square, 
by the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D., rector of that 
church, on Sunday evening, April 30th. On that Sun- 
day, clergymen in every diocese, whether C. A. I. L. 
members or not, are requested to preach on the in- 
terests of labor from any standpoint that appeals to 
them and also to give some account of the object and 
work of C. A. L L. The secretary, Room 62, 28 
Fourth ave., will be glad to furnish information to 
any clergymen who are willing to comply with this 
request, 

Died 

Brrp.—Suddenly, on the 25th inst., the Rev. G. C. 
Bird, late rector of St. Martin’s church, Marcus Hook, 
Pa, 

CORNING.--At Albany, N. Y., on Easter Sunday, 
April 2, 1899, Mary Parker Corning, widow of the late 
Erastus Corning. 

WitMeEr.--At Colorado Springs, Colo., on March 
19, 1899, in the 28th year of his age, John Ringgold 
Wilmer, son of the late Rev. Geo, T. Wilmer, D. D., 
and brother of the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, of Price Hill 
Cincinnati. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically tor the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C, 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 @ 
year. 

Church and Parish 


For RenT.—Furnished cottage on the Manasquan 
river, Point Pleasant, N. J.; beautiful location For 
the season, six months, $350. To aclergyman, $300. 

Address W. E. MCLAREN, Highland Park, lll. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, April, 1899 


1, EASTER EVEN, Violet (White at Evensong). 
2. EASTER DAY. White. 
3. Monday in Easter. White. 
4. Tuesday in Easter. White. 
9. ist Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 
16. 2d Sunday after Easter. White. 
23. 3d Sunday after Easter. White. 
25. ST. MARK, Evangelist. Red. 
30, 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 


Wishes 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


Lighter than down of the thistle 
That summer winds blow, 
Or the waft of each white, airy flake 
Of the winter-time’s snow, 
Are the wishes we make,— 
From whither? and where do they go? 


The wishes that fallfrom the lips 
Without thought, have no cost, 

Unhallowed by word of a prayer, 
Waft away, tempest tossed, 

In no sunshine have share— 
In clouds or in mist they are lost. 


But the wishes, all good.from the heart, 
Swift winged like a dove, 

Soar up with each sweet, cheery tone, 
To the country above, 

Until at the foot of His throne 
Wait the fervent wishes of love. 


There, touched by His hand and His smile, 
Into blessings they grow, 

And flowers that evermore bloom; 
Then the angels bear them below 

To brighten our pathway through gloom. 


London, Ohio. by 
=e ye 

HE REV.JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 

whose portrait appears on our cover 

page, was born at Burlington, Vt., in 

1861. He is a grandson and name- 

sake of the late Rt. Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins, first Bishop of Vermont, who was for 
many years the Presiding Bishop of the 
American Church. His father was the late 
Rev. Theodore Austin Hopkins, first princi- 
pal of the Vermont Episcopal Institute, at 
Burlington, where his mother is still living. 
The Rev. Mr. Hopkins was fitted for college 
at his father’s military school, and was grad- 
uated from the University of Vermont with 
the class of 1883. Heat once went to Cali- 
fornia, and engaged in business. In the 
summer of 1887, he went to New York City, 
and entered the General Theological Sem- 
inary, graduating with the class of 1890. 
During his seminary course he was organist 
of the seminary chapel, and one of the lay- 
workers of Calvary parish, the present Bish- 
op of Washington being then rector. On 
graduating from the seminary, he was 
ordered deacon at St. Paul’s church, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Soon afterwards, he married 
Miss Marie Moulton Graves, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Gemont Graves, of Burlington, 
and one of the descendants of Bishop Phi- 
lander Chase, the first Bishop of Illinois, and 
a member of the well-known Church family 
to which belong the Bishop of Laramie, 
Mr. Edward Lowe Temple, and many others 
who are devoted to the Church and her work. 
The Rev. and Mrs, Hopkins at once took up 
their residence in New York City, working 
in Calvary chapel, where Mr. Hopkins was 
assistant to the Rev. Benjamin Brewster, 
now at Colorado Springs. In the spring of 
1891, after being ordered priest by Bishop 
Potter, at the seminary chapel, Mr. Hopkins 
was called to St. James’ parish, Chicago, 
where he was for nearly two years the first 
assistant, the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., 
being rector. From Chicago, the Rev. Mr. 


and Mrs. Hopkins were called in April, 1893, 
to Atchison, Kas., where they resided for 
a little more than two years, taking part in 
much diocesan work, as well as iu the work 
of Trinity parish, Atchison. One of the 
permanent results of this work is the parish 
house, built in the fall of 1894. In July, 1895, 
they went to Christ Church parish, St. Jo- 
seph, West Missouri, the work which they 
now leave to return toChicago. Mr. Hopkins 
was a deputy to the last General Convention, 
where Mrs. Hopkins was also a delegate to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, in which work she 
has taken an active interest. For three 
years, during his St. Joseph rectorate, he 
wrote the weekly Bible Lessons in St. An- 
drew’s Cross. 
BNR, Be 
Pen-and.-Ink.lings 


HERE is no single day of the week 

which is not accepted by some por- 

tion of the human race as the ‘‘day of 

rest.”? For example: Christians, Sun- 
day; Greeks, Monday; Persians, Tuesday; 
Assyrians, Wednesday; Egyptians, Thurs- 
day; Turks, Friday; Jews, Saturday. 


“Oh, give me’’—’twas in rhyme he sighed— 
‘*Within your heart a place!”’ 
The literary lass replied, 
‘Declined for lack of space.”’ 


--Stamford Daily Advocate, 

HE Lancet, the leading medical journal 

of Great Britain, if not of the world, has 
this to say of medical missions: ‘‘We can 
imagine no career more lofty or honorable 
than that of a well-informed, capable, and 
courageous medical missionary. A few 
hundred of such men in the next half cen- 
tury would powerfully affect the history of 
China, India, and Africa. If men of com- 
merce would give as good an account of 
their work in these lands as men of medi- 
cine, the evangelization of the world would 
be hastened,” 


ULIAN RALPH, in Harper's Magazine, 
says: ‘‘An American’s first month in 
England is a sore trial of hisnerves. Every 
succeeding month is more and more a rest, 
As long as you expect to do anything, get 
anything, or reach anywhere in a hurry, 
you are on the rack of despair. Once you 
realize the folly of trying to reform thirty- 
eight millions of easy-going, deliberate peo- 
ple, you begin to feel grateful for the calm 
and peace and restfulness they carry about 
with them like an atmosphere.” 


HY should not the veterans of learning 
be pensioned as well as the veterans of 
war? Harvard University has during the 
last eighteen years been building up a fund 
for the purpose of pensioning professors, 
and has now adopted a plan for regular re- 
tiring allowance for professors and assistant 
professors who have served the institution 
for twenty years or more. This is a most 
gratifying sign of educational progress. 
LONG with Saxon arts we shall find 
startling survivals of Saxon speech 
among the Appalachian mountaineers, says 
President Frost in The Atlantic. The rude 
dialect of the mountains is far less a degra- 
dation than asurvival. The Saxon pronoun 
“hit” holds its place almost universally. 
Strong past tenses, ‘‘holp”’ for helped, 


“drug” for dragged, and the like, are keard 
constantly; and the syllabic plural is re- 
tained in words in -st and others. The 
greeting as we ride up to a cabin is: ‘‘How- 
dy, strangers. ‘Light and hitch your beast- 
ies.” Quite a vocabulary-of Chaucer’s words, 
which have been dropped by polite lips, but. 
which linger in these solitudes, has been 
made out by some of our students. ‘‘Pack’’ 
for carry, ‘‘gorm” for muss, ‘‘feisty” for full 
of life, impertinent, are examples. 


¢(¢"PHER#E is a certain mass of stock phrases, 

anecdotes always related in the same 
words, standing illustrations, and the like, 
which are of the nature of literature, and 
might be called the literature of the illiter- 
ate. Asan instance of this, we recently jot- 
ted down the following apothegm of a moun- 
tain preacher: ‘Yeou caynt help a-havin’ 
bad thoughts come inter yer heads, but yeou 
hain’t no necessity fer ter set ’em a cheer.’ 
The saying was repeated in a gathering of 
ministers in the East, and an aged man who 
was born in England, said that he had heard 
the same thing from an unlearned country 
preacher when he was a boy. Doubtless 
that saying has been passed from mouth to 
mouth for generations.” 


T is a curious fact, taken in connection 

with the hostility displayed by some Irish 
Church people towards the cross, that the 
word itself should be of Irish origin, accord- 
ing to Part VII. of the new English Dic- 
tionary, as noticed by a reviewer in The 
Guardian. The word in its present form 
may still remind us that Irish missionaries 
once bore an important part in the Chris- 
tianizing of England. The form cros seems 
to have been first used in the North and 
East of England, in that part of the country 
which was occupied by the Danes, and was 
probably borrowed directly from the old 
Norse form kross; compare such northern- 
place names as Crosby, Crosthwaite. It was 
through Irish missionaries that Danes and 
Norsemen first came into contact with 
Christianity, and the Norse form kross is 
simply adopted from the old Irish cros, 
which had been directly borrowed from the 
Latin crucem. The native English name for 
‘tcross”’ had been rod, whence, rood in rood- 
screen, Holyrood, etc., and the French form 
in England was crois after the Conquest; but 
the English and the French words have 
long disappeared from the standard lan- 
guage, and ‘‘cross” is the only survivor.— 
Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


R. HARRIS, United States Commis- 

sioner of Education, gave recently in- 
teresting statistics as to the efforts to 
overcome the illiteracy of the South. In 
187677, the enrollment in the schools of the 
Southern States was a little more than 14 
per cent. of the whole population, white 
and colored included; five years later, it 
had risen to 17 per cent.; in 1892, to 214 per 
cent., and in 1897, despite the five years of 
special business depression, it reached 21¢ 
per cent. of the population. The length of 
the school year in the rural section has also 


increased from 91 to 106 days’ duration. 
' 


4 
HE Clothing and House-Furnishing Bu- 
reau of Pittsburgh is an enterprise 
founded four years ago by some good Church- 
women for the benefit of their poorer neigh- 
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bors. Cast-off clothing and second-hand 
furniture are received from those who have 
no further use for them, and put into such 
good condition as is possible, and then sold 
to worthy persons who are known to the 
Management and their friends. Mrs. F. A. 
Sawyer says in her report: ‘‘The prices are 
moderate, and the articles are often very 
good. A bunch of tape for a penny, a cook- 
ing stove for a dollar, a bed, a hair brush, a 
wash tub, a suit of clothes, a warm bed com- 
fort, a pair of shoes, a cradle, a penny 
bundle of pieces of new cloth, muslin or cal- 
ico, much in demand, give but a faint indi- 
cation of the variety sold. The purchasers 
are needy, and many buy these things who 
would not seek charity or accept it. One 
mother told the writer that for two years 
her children could not have gone to school 
but for the shoes and clothes she had been 
able to buy of the Bureau.” The money 
‘received from these sales has amounted to 
nearly $1,000 in the four years, and has been 
used to give employment to poor women. 
The store is open every Saturday afternoon. 
T is interesting to note the exact state of 
the English university incomes. Seven- 
teen colleges at Cambridge have between 
them an income of £299,381. In addition to 
this, the university has an income roughly 
amounting to $42,000, making a total for 
colleges and university of £335,614. The 
undergraduates in residence are about 3,000. 
Thus, the colleges and university together 
enjoy an income of about £111 for every un- 
dergraduate. The position of Oxford is not 
quite so favorable. The income of nineteen 
colleges amounts to £198,800, and the in- 
come of the university to £60,000, giving a 
total of £258,800, and an average income of 
£86 for each undergraduate. But these 
figures, as far as they relate to the colleges, 
only represent endowment, and do not in- 
clude other sources of income. If these lat- 
ter were included, it is probable that the 
average income per undergraduate would be 
very nearly equal to that of Cambridge. 


UGGESTIONS as to new employments 
for women are always to the fore. The 
latest is the success of Miss Mona Selden 
whose health succumbed to the taxing duties 
of a school teacher, and who therefore was 
compelled to seek other means of livelihood. 
These she found ina frog farm at Friend- 
ship, N. J. Buying marshy land there at 
$2 an acre, she fenced it in, ‘‘spent a winter 
learning to hit a target the size of a frog, 
and now picks off frogs with a rifle as easily 
as she once called off the roll in her school- 
room, making thereby from $3,000 to $5,000 
a year.” 
eS ee 
Journalistic Blunders 


\] E are familiar with the vagaries of the 
“ritualistic reporter’ who gravely 
states that in a certain London church, 
seven acolytes were suspended, filled with 
burning incense; that Bishop Potter, on a 
special occasion, sat upon the altar; and 
that at the opening of a Mission, the usual 
“evening Mass” of the Episcopal Church 
was sung. Lately a lady of rank in England 
has added her contribution to the popular 
feeling there, by a story of a highly ritual- 
istic vicar who rode into his church upon a 
donkey ina Palm Sunday procession. Ac- 
counts of Mr. Gladstone’s funeral in West- 
minster Abbey, spoke of ‘the singing men, 
clad, some of them in plain white surplices, 
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others, in violet stoles”! It was also stated 
that ‘‘up in the chancel, a bright light 
burned upon the altar cloth.” Recently, a 
reporter supported his impression that a 
church was very ritualistic, by remarking 
that he saw several disused ‘‘thurifers” ly- 
ing in a heap in the corner of the vestry. 
A daily illustrated journal this spring edi- 
fied its readers with a picture of Archbish- 
op Benson opening convocation the previous 
week, nearly three years after the death of 
that distinguished prelate. Another paper, 
reporting the moving utterance of Archbish- 
op Temple on the same occasion, on the 
‘peace that passeth all understanding,” en- 
closes the words, ‘‘loud laughter,” in brack- 
ets at the end. Still another laments that 
it is becoming a growing practice of the 
clergy to imitate the Roman Catholics by 
‘carrying the vatican to dying persons.” It 
is hardly surprising to learn from Church 
Bells, from which we cull some of these 
choice specimens of journalism, that a guild 
of Church journalists has been formed with 
the view of securing greater accuracy and 
avoiding these ridiculous blunders. How- 
ever, remarks ove of the secular papers, by 
way of comment upon this undertaking, 
“the journalists of the country will goon 
maintaining the high excellence of the 
press, quite irrespective of the Church 
Guild.” It is much to be feared that this 
will indeed be the case. It is asserted that 
the majority of the papers of largest circu- 
lation in England are controlled by Jews or 
Roman Catholics. 
Be Se 


The Church Relief Fund 


BY B.. TB, 


HAD come home, one afternoon, worn out 

with trying to arouse a little more life in 
my small mission. I had visited a number 
of cold, careless, indifferent communicants; 
I had attended a meeting of the guild, and 
had had the discouraging statement made 
to me that the ladies could do nothing just 
then to aid the finances of the Church, ow- 
ing to house-cleaning, etc. I had said Even- 
song to the customary two or three, and I 
felt altogether ‘‘blue.” My meagre stipend 
was far in arrears, and the fact that several 
bills about town were daily increasing in 
size had that day been very unpleasantly 
forced upon my attention. These, and a no- 
tice from the landlord that he would like 
the rent, now long overdue, had brought 
things to a climax. AsIsat in my study in 
the growing darkness, thinking how a rec- 
tory would solve.most of my difficulties, I 
was soon dreamily picturing my little family 
in a cosy little parsonage, reveling in the 
freedom from a monthly visit of an exacting 
landlord, when the door burst open, and in 
rushed my sprightly little daughter. 

‘Papa, a gentleman to see you,” said she, 
and laying a card down on my desk, she ran 
outas quickly as she had entered, nearly col- 
liding with the gentleman who had closely 
followed at her heels. I glanced at the card, 
which, to my surprise, bore the name of a 
well-known Wall Street speculator and finan- 
cier, and hurriedly rising,begged my visitor 
to be seated, saying at the same time: 
‘‘What can I do for you, my dear sir?” 

Apologizing for troubling me, he at once 
made the following most interesting state- 
ment: 

“T am a stranger no doubt to you, except 
by name, and you are even more so to me. 
You will therefore be surprised at my visit; 
this, however, I caneasily explain. Iam an 
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old member of St. John’s church in the 
neighboring metropolis, but had not till re- 
cently given much thought to the practical 
adaptation of religious truth. The past Lent 
I attended the noon-hour services for busi- 
ness men, at which some splendid addresses 
were given by noted priests. One given by 
Dr. Spires on the Parable of the Rich Foot 
made, I believe, an impression on me that 
willlast. Isat down when I returned to my 
office, and refusing myself toall callers, be- 
gan to consider my past life. I found that I 
had been heaping up riches, not caring 
much who would inherit them, or how they 
had been secured; not even like the rich 
man in the parable, was I intent on the fu- 
ture possibilities of ease and luxury con- 
tainedin my millions. Iwas simply basking 
in the excitement of the pursuit of riches. 
Mammon had me in his clutches; I was his 
slave,and simply piling up my bank account, 
being drunk with the lust of gold. Any and 
every scheme of the money market—more 
or less—iniquitous, it mattered not—was 
pushed to its utmost limit if it promised to 
increase the size and weight of my already 
well filled money bags. This was my life as 
I faced it in the solitude of my office, on the 
afternoon of March Ist, and as I sat and pon- 
dered, I heard a voice saying as certainly as 
{ heard yours just now: ‘Thou fool! rich in- 
deed beyond measure towards men, but poor, 
miserably poor, towards thy God.’ From 
that moment I resolved to devote my money 
to the betterment of those about me, and 
strive to act, as the preacher very forcibly 
declared us business men to be, a steward of 
God-given riches. I have therefore divided 
my wealth into several portions: one, for the 
improvment of my native town; a second for 
the establishment of hospitals, reading- 
rooms, and dwellings for the poor in the 
crowded metropolis; a third for the service 
of God; and the remainder to be divided 
equally among my poor and hardly known 
relatives and myself. Thus I trust I may 
make amends somewhat for my past selfish 
life; and the personal oversight of one or 
more of these funds will keep me busy, and 
help me to grow out of myself, and realize 
the truth that no man can live to himself; 
that is, no man worthy of the name of a man, 
especially if he enter truly into the spirit of 
this holy Passion-tide, which, thank God, [ 
believe I am doing. 

‘‘And now I’ve got to where I want your 
assistance, I have concluded to invest $10,- 
000,000, to form what shall be knuwn as the 
‘Church Relief Fund,’ the capital not to be 
touched, but the annual income to be applied 
to providing temporary churches and guild 
halls, and particularly rectories for needy 
and struggling missions. I say rectories 
particularly, as I have been reading lately 
about the starvation stipends of many and 
many of the clergy holding the mission sta- 
tions of the Church; and I believe that if 
they were provided with a home—a roof 
over their heads—they would be able to dis- 
regard many of the other unpleasantnesses 
and privations attendant on their work, and 
so, relieved from an ever-pressing burden, 
rent, do much more and a nobler work for 
the Master. You noticed, too, no doubt, that. 
{ said temporary churches. I did so, as I 
have no wish to pauperize any organization, 
my intention being to help it get a good 
start, so that in a few years it will be able 
to care for itself as a self-sustaining parish. 
This work, to carry out my idea, must not be 
confined to any one diocese, or to any par- 
ticular standard of Churchmanship; it is for 
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the good of Christ's Church at large, and 
must not bear the stamp of any individual- 
ism. 

“Now here is where you will come in, if 
you please. The Bishop has recommended 
me to you as toa man who is most likely to 
carry Out my wishes, the details of which I 
leave in your hands if you will devote your- 
self to the task of managing the ‘Church 
Relief Fund.’ Theincome of the fund wi!l 
be paid over to you to apply as you think fit, 
provided that under no condition, and for no 
purpose whatsoever, you make use of my 
name, or divulge my identity. You will cor- 
respond with me through my law agents, 
giving me quarterly a detailed statement of 
the application of the fund, so that I may re- 
joice with the relieved stations of the 
Church. And now, my dear sir, let me have 
your acceptance, and so start the work into 
life.” 

Needless to say, I sat as one confounded at 
the idea of such a responsibility so suddenly 
thrust upon my quiet life, but soon the 
blessedness of such a task opened as a flash 
upon me, and blessing God that He had 
chosen me as the instrument for such a noble 
and glorious beneficence, I accepted the 
work with tears of gratitude, warmly call- 
ing down the blessing of God and of the 
Great Head of the Church upon such a noble 
endeavor, and such a signal sacrifice. As- 
suring my visitor that my life should hence- 
forth be devoted, entirely and solely, to the 
work of the fund, and solemnly pledging my- 
self in the sight of God to be a faithful 
steward of the trust committed to me, I bade 
my noble guest ‘‘farewell,” and then threw 
myself on my knees in renewed consecration 
to God and His Church. 

Having soon settled my affairs in my little 
parish, I began the active development of 
the fund. I first of all moved to a city cen- 
trally situated, and there placed the head- 
quarters of what I firmly believed would be 
the greatest motive power inthe Church in 
this memorable age. Then having thus set- 
tled my family ina cosy little home, Ientered 
into communication with a man I had long 
known, not only as a good Churchman, but 
also as a splendid designer and mechanic, to 
take charge of a shop in which I intended to 
make the necessary Church furniture, win- 
dows, doors, etc., for the sanctuaries and 
priests’ houses, which I knew would soon be 
dotting the land far and wide. As one of 
my*most determined resolves was to make 
the fund reach as far as possible, I intended 
to have all the churches, halls, rectories, 
etc., built to one plan, so that I could manu- 
facture their fittings, etc., in large quanti- 
ties,,and therefore cheaply. I next wrote to 
the bishops of the dioceses in which I in- 
tended to begin work, fora list of mission 
stations worthy and desirous of help, and 
then sat down to await developments. Very 
soon my plan became known, and letters 
came in from all directions, and I was quick- 
ly on the road, personally superintending 
the work here, or looking into the require- 
ments there, while my workmen at head- 
quarters were busily fashioning the neces- 
sary furniture for the houses of God which 
were beginning to spring up as the fruit of 
the ‘‘Church Relief Fund.” In sympathy,too, 
with my patron’s ideas, I paid particular 
attention to the providing of rectories, 
never leaving a town till I had made certain 
that the priest of the Church was blessed 
with a home. 

I had returned from one of my long trips, 
thrilled with enthusiasm for the good work 
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going forward, and was glancing through 
the correspondence which had piled up in 
alarming proportions during my absence, 
when my patron suddenly appeared in my 
study, and warmly shaking me by the hand, 
exclaimed: ‘'Thanks be to God, dear sir, 
for the splendid way you are using my 
money. I have been so delighted with the 
opportunity God has given me of extending 
His Church, that I have called to say that I 
have just taken the necessary steps to double 
the capital sum of the fund. Please God, 
the little struggling missions of the Church 
shall grow fewer and fewer, till ‘“‘the desert 
shall blossom as the rose.” 

“Gloria in Hacelsis Deo\” I exclaimed, and 
springing up to grasp his hand—I awoke, 
and found my wife standing by my side, her 
hand upon my shoulder. ‘‘I am sorry to 
disturb your dreams, my dear,” said she, 
especially suck a pleasant one, as froma 
word or two you have dropped, I should im- 
agine you have had, but the landlord has 
just been to say that unless we can pay the 
rent this week we must move, as he has a 
prospective tenant.” 

“Oh!” cried I, ‘for the Church Relief 
Fund! How long, O Lord, how long!” 


aps Wee 


Book Reviews and Notices 

Social Pictorial Satire. Reminiscences and Appre- 

ciations of English Illustrators of the Past Genera- 

tion. By George Du Maurier. With illustrations. 

New York: Harper & Bros. Price, 81.50. 

Delightful book, and written by a delightful 
man. The illustrations are nearly allold friends, 
but they are very dear friends, and we welcome 
them with outstretched hands. The author had 
for a purpose an analysis of those famous etch- 
ers whom Punch introduced to us, John Leech 
and Charles Kerne, and to speak of that craft in 
which he himself greatly excelled, the craft of 
portraying by means of little pen and ink strokes, 
lines, and scratches, a small portion of the world 
in which we live; such social and domestic in- 
cidents as lend themselves to humorous or 
satirical treatment; in fine, the illustrated criti- 
cism of modern life. It is needless to say that 
the task is well done. Du Maurier wields a 
pen as facile as his etching tool. He makes this 
very true observation: ‘‘Hogarth seems to have 
come nearer to the ideal pictorial satirist than 
any of his successors. He was not merely a light 
humorist and a general caricaturist, he dealt 
also in pathos and terror, in tragic passion, and 
sorrow and crime, and he often strikes chords 
of too deep a tone for the pages of a comic 
periodical.”’ 


Instinct and Reason. An Essay Concerning the 
Relation of Instinct to Reason, with some Special 
Study of the Nature of Religion. By Henry Rut- 
gers Marshall,M. A. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1898. Price, $3.60. 

Itis satisfactory to find a student of the biolog- 
ical development of man who does not sbut his 
eyes to one of the most important, really the 
most important, factor of the problem, namely, 
the religious instinct. The author, after an ex- 
haustive, though somewhat discursive and la- 
borious, discussion, fully develops the fact that 
the religious instinct is persistent in man, and 
possesses the general characteristics appearing 
in the higher instincts. Its function is to re- 
strain and to subordinate the lower instincts, 
which are naturally more prompt and powerful 
in their impulses, together with those which are 
of individualistic import, to the instincts which 
have a social significance. He finds that while 
the function of reason is to control instinct, and 
thus to accomplish a variation of biological de- 
velopment in each individual.case, we have in 
the religious instinct that which ‘‘must be 
looked upon as our highest instinct, because its 
function is regulative of reason, tending to 
bring about subordination of variation to the 
typical reactions lower than those expressive of 
the religious instinct itself, in case variation 
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becomes overinfluential.”» The relation of rea- 
son to instinct in general, and to the religious 
instinct in particular, leads us on to the consid- 
eration of the ethical conception, its basis and 
active manifestation in a rule of conduct. The 
theory of hedonism is severely criticised, and 
shown to be based upon an incorrect psychologi- 
cal analysis. The high-sounding phrases of 
modern utilitarianism are devoid of meaning as 
practical ethical concepts. In order to the sat- 
isfaction of conscience, in each case we must so 
act that the remembrance of our act will show 
it to be harmonious with our ethicalideal. ‘“‘The 
whole drift of our argument,” the author con- 
cludes, ‘thas made it apparent that the impor- 
tant consideration in the guidance of our lives is 
attention to, and the strengthening of, the more 
far-reaching and pervasive and persistent, al- 
though often less emphatic, impulses within us; 
and that this is necessary if we are to become 
efficient individuals in the racial group to which 
we belong, and which we hope will persist and 
develop in the future.” ‘‘In other words, bereli- 
gious’? (pp. 567-’9). This argument is upon a 
strictly scientific basis, dealing with the princi- 
ples of biological development which are accept- 
ed by the followers of the Darwinian hypothesis 
of evolution, and it does not deal with man as 
belonging now or hereafter to any other world 
or sphere of existence than that of this present 
natural life. Hence this essay is exceedingly 
interesting, not to say valuable, to the believerin 
a supernatural revelation, and in man’s destiny 
in a future life, in that the learned author es- 
tablishes the truth that even for the present 
life, and for man as a social being, the religious 
instinct is the highest factor in hisdevelopment, 
and the basis of a reasonable ethical conduct. 


A Literary History of India. By R. W. Frazer, 
LL. B. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$4. 

This volume forms one of a most interesting 
series called, ‘‘The Library of Literary His- 
tory.” It is history treated not from the stand- 
point of battles and conquests, and treaties, and 
the rise and fall of dynasties, but from the de- 
velopment of intellectual growth and artistic 
achievement. We grant that is by no means as 
romantic and fascinating as the motif first named, 
nor can it be expected that it would interest as 
wide acircle of readers, but it reveals to the 
student something at once more vital and more 
picturesque than the quarrels of rival Parlia- 
ments. The Literature of India is very copious, 
very ancient, and much of it is ofa very high 
order, dealing with the deepest problems of life 
with keen skillfulness. Of course the language 
makes it a sealed book for the multitude, and 
even the translations are often too literal and 
muddled. This book gives us India’s history as 
shown in the works of poet and philosopher and 
dramatist. The power of the Brahmanic writ- 
ers, then the transition from Brahmanism to 
Buddhism, and the influence of both on the life 
of the people and the course of events, is well 
shown. The last chapter is by no means the least 
in interest, for in it are given short sketches 
of the leading Indian writers of to-day, no mean 
company, including poets, novelists, play- 
wrights, theologians, and lawyers. The head of 
all the lawyersin Bombay was Judge Telang, a 
Hindoo. These writers are all better known in 
England than in America. Year by year, how- 
ever, the leaders of Indian thought in India 
spread their influence over ever-widening cir- 
cles, though what the final result may be when 
these leaders, infused with all the best of the 
spirit of the East and the West, rise up to pro- 
claim that East and West have met, and from 
the ruins new solutions of religious, social, and 
moral problems have been produced, is to be 
watched with hope, not fear or doubt. 


Wessex Poems and Other Verses, By Thomas 
Hardy. With 30 Lilustrations by the author, New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.75. 

Thos. Hardy is known, wherever English is 
spoken, as a writer of virile, dramatic, and often 
immoral prose. It was a well-deserved criticism 
that said his novel, “Jude, the Obscure,” ought 
to be called ‘‘Jude, the Obscene.” Mr. Hardy’s 
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plea would be that the “young lady”? cannot be 
considered always, if there is to be any true 
picture of life in novels, and there is much truth 
in what he says; but the sense of decency of the 
old lady and the old man, and every body else, 
need not be outraged to give us pictures of life. 
This volume of poetry shows the versatility of 
Mr. Hardy’s talents in two ways—as a clever 
draughtsman and a clever versifier. We say 
“clever” advisedly, for neither illustrations nor 
poetry rise above that, but they do rise as high 
as that, anda vast deal of modern verse falls far 
below even that guarded word. 

Korean Sketches. By the Rev. James S. Gale. 

Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
* Price, 81. 

Mr. Gale spent some time in Korea as a mis- 
sionary, and used every opportunity for the 
study of the country and the people. The result 
is a valuable addition to our stock of knowledge 
of the hermit kingdom, and an interesting story 
of his experiences. The book is useful from the 
standpoint of a missionary, and itisas attractive 
as the stories usually written for young people. 
Life Lessons from the Book of Proverbs. By 

William Stevens Perry, D.D., LL.D. New York: 

Wilbur B. Ketcoam. Price, $1.50. 

These addresses were delivered by Bishop 
Perry when he had charge of a congregation. 
The author makes no pretense at originality, as 
he says, but the addresses will do much good if 
placed in the hands of the young. The style is 
interesting, and the subjects are treated with 
evident earnestness and knowledge of the needs 
of youth. 

Sir Jefferson Nobody. By Effie W. Mersiman. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 

An interesting and well-written narrative is 
the life, struggles, and generous deeds of Sir 
Jefferson Nobody who grotesquely—for he was 
no aristocrat, but a poor forsaken child—dubbs 
himself and other characters in the story with 
far-fetched and aristocratic, and even royal, 
appellations. The kindness, generosity, self- 
denials, industry cCepicted in the story of 


Sir Jefferson will furnish a noble ideal and pat- 


tern of usefulness for the children who may en- 
joy the good fortune of having this book placed 
in their hands. We hope many children will 
have the pleasure of reading it, and of learning 
ts lessons of goodness and industry. 


“Trish Life and Character,’’ by Michael Mac- 
Donagh, will be published next week by Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker. The great number of illus- 
trative anecdotes, many of which are entirely 
new, will appeal to all lovers of Celtic wit and 
humor. 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker will publish on the 
20th inst., “An Epic of the Soul,” being a cycle 
of eighty short poems, of a new form, which re- 
cords the experience of one who has sounded 
the depths of doubt and despair, and emerged 
into light on the farther side. The author, 
whose name at present is withheld, is already 
known in more than one department of litera- 
ture. 


Books Received 


HARPER & BROS. 


The Spano’ Life. By William McLennan and J. N. 
Mellwraith. Illustrated. $1.75. 


Fragments of an Autobiography. By Felix Moscheles. 
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HoOvGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
The Conjure Woman. By Charles W. Chestnutt. $1.25. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Chicago 
A Matter of Business. By W.C. Stiles. 75 cts. 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
The American Colonial Handbook. By T. C. Copeland. 


50 cts. 
JAMBS PoTT & Co. 


5 Barly epietian Doctrine. By Leighton Pullman. 


25 @ 
Gems from the Fathers. By the Rey. Edwin Davies, 


D.D. 81.75. 
J. B. LIpprncoTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The Taming of the Jungle. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. 
The Daughters of Babylon. By Wilson Barrett. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
The Song of the Rappahannock. By Ira Seymour 
Dodd. $1 


Translated by Katharine Lyttelton. 


T.-Y. CROWELL & Co. 
Contemporary French Novelists. By Rene Doumic. $2, 


Joubert. 
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LEE & SHEPARD 
Gh ie in Cuban Waters. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
1,25, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


An Introduction to the Study of Literature. By Edwin 
Hubert Lewis, Ph.D $61. 
The unet s Life of Paul By. G. H. Gilbert, Ph.D., 


Tec Gospel for a World of Sin. By Henry Van Dyke, 
D D., LL.D. 


American Art Annual, 1898. Edited by Florence N. 


Levy. 


Pamphlets Received 
Roger's Travels. By E. Payson Hammond. 
H. Revell Company.) 


The Church on the Hillside. 
New Milford, Conn. 


Memoir of the Rt. Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


Tne Church’s Lay Discipiine. By the Rt. Rev. George 
D. Gillespie, D.D. 

The Prison Guild. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the Indian Rights Association. 

The Talisman of Unity. By William Reed Hunting- 
ton, D.D. 

Sewanee Calendar, 1898-99, 

Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church Missionary Society for Seamen in the 
City and Port of New York. 

Report of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety for the year ending Aug. 31st, 1898. 

University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. 

In Memoriam the Rev. Edmund D. Cooper, D.D. 

The Business of the Church vs. Offerings in the 
Church. By the Rt. Rev. George William Peter- 
kin, D.D., LL.D. 

Memorial Sermon on the Thirtieth Anniversary of the 


Consecration of the Bishop of Albany. By Edgar 
A. Enos, D.D. 


(Fleming 


By the Rev. C. N. Hall, 


Periodicals 


Robert de la Sizeranne’s essay on Caricature, 
which The Living Age has translated from the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, is an extremely brilliant 
and exhaustive survey of the history and 
methods of caricature, from the pen of one who 
never writes without a complete mastery of his 
subject. The Quarterly Review’s striking paper 
on Women Poets is to be reproduced in The 
Living Age, the first half of it in the number for 
April 1st. 


The leading attraction of The Cosmopolitan for 
April is the beginning of Count Leo Tolstoi’s 
new novel, ‘‘The Awakening.’’ It has been sug- 
gested that the author’s own career asa young 
man has helped to form the picture. Several 
of Verestchagin's pictures of Napoleon at Mos- 
cow are reproduced in this number, with the 
skill usual to this magazine. ‘‘Recent Devel- 
opments in Industrial Organization” are dis- 
cussed by F’. W. Morgan, and commented on by 
the editor effectively. ‘The Nemesis of Moth- 
erhood,’’? by Harriett Prescott Spofford, ought 
to be read widely. It will set many a woman 
thinking to good purpose. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 

A PuBLic SPIRITED CIvILIAN.—By the death of 
Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale Wniversity, the 
scientific world has lost one of its foremost 
leaders. It is the testimony of Darwin himself, 
that no other man has contributed so much as 
Professor Marsh towards the demonstration of 
the doctrine of evolution. The wonderful pale- 
ontological collection at Yale, which contains 
more than a full thousand of specimens of which 
no other examples are known to exist, and which 
is a goal of pilgrimage for European scientists in 
search of knowledge, is chiefly his work. It is 
mainly the result of his own researches, and will 
be his lasting monument. He was a great ex- 
plorer, a great teacher, and a great man. But 
his fame as a scientist should not be allowed to 
overshadow his services as a patriotic citizen. 
Few other men have done as valuable cor- 
rective work as his in connection with the 
abuses of the Indians. His many expeditions 
into the Far West in search of fossils brought 
him into personal relations with a number of 
Indian tribes, and gave him ample opportunities 
of informing himself thoroughly about the 
shameful frauds regularly perpetrated upon 
them by government officials. With many men 
this knowledge would have led to nothing. The 
labor, cost, and risk involved in what was 
hardly less than a personal conilict with the ad- 
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ministration at Washington, would have de- 
terred them. But Professor Marsh was not a. 
man of that sort. He recognized his duty and 
did it. 
New York Hvening Pust 

Liquor IN tan Army.—The unanimous action 
of the House in adopting an amendment to the 
Army Bill which abolishes the army canteen and 
forbids the sale of liquor in any camp or post of 
the United States, formulates a conclusion 
towards which impartial students of the prob- 
lems involved have been drifting for some time. 
The canteen isa place where the lighter kinds of 
“drinks” are sold, under the regulation of the 
authorities, and without the incentive that the 
ordinary saloonkeeper has to promote excess in 
order to help his business. The argument for 
this institution has been that drinking could not 
be entirely prohibited, and that there would be 
Jess drunkenness if the government allowed the 
soldiers to buy beer in camp thanif they were 
tempted to go outside for whiskey. This seemed 
plausible, and a good many army officers were at 
first inclined to endorse the system. But the 
experience of the recent war furnished over- 
whelming evidence for the opponents of the 
canteen. Hach colonel was allowed to establish 
a canteen, or prohibit it, and in Florida, in Cuba, 
and in the Philippines alike, those regiments 
which were forbidden it, not only suffered much 
less from drunkenness than the others, but had 
by far the smallest percentage of sickness and 
death from disease. Every generalin the army 
who has expressed an opinion, now opposes the 
canteen, except one—and his dissent is the 
strongest argument on the side of the majority, 
for he is Eagan. Gen. Wheeler has said that ‘I 
am utterly opposed to soldiers being sold in- 
toxicating liquors, and I believe that every 
effort should be exercised to remove the tempta- 
tion of such dissipation from them.’’ Gen, 
Shafter said that he had ‘‘always been strongly 
opposed to the canteen system, or the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks of any kind, on military reser- 
vations, and have opposed it until absolutely 
overruled, and required to establish a canteen 
at my post. I regard it demoralizing to the men, 
besides impairing seriously their efficiency.” 


The Advance 


STaBILity oF TRuTH.—What our age needs is 
men and women who haveabsolute confidence in 
the power of the truth to survive amid the clash 
of opinions, and who will earnestly speak the 
truth, as they see it, their minds being kept open 
for greater enlightenment by an ardent desire 
to see the truth as it is. Let the minister preach 
convictions, not doubts, or mere speculations. 
Let the editor publish his opinions, rather than 
to be an echo of prevailing public opinion. 
Letters of advice and criticism will doubtless 
come to his desk, and irate subscribers will try 
to knock him out by landing “Stop my paper!’’ 
swings on the point of his jaw, but these ameni- 
ties form part of the price of opinion. Let Bible 
critics, high, low, broad, and narrow, state their 
opinions; and whatever may happen to their 
personal opinions, not one jot or tittle of truth in 
the old Book will go down in the wordy war. 
Let reformers utter their message; and in so 
far as itis God’s message, it will prevail. Above 
all, let us keep our minds open to the truth, for 
it is by the power of truth that ‘‘the thoughts of 
men are widening with the process of the suns.”’ 


New York Observer (Pres). 

ONLY ONE Saviour.—The great struggle in 
theology is over the position that Jesus Christ is. 
the only Saviour of the world. Many are will- 
ing to admit that he is a Saviour, one of several 
spiritual helpers of mankind. But we must be 
strenuous for more than this. Jesus is absolute- 
ly unique, and wholly divine, or He is nothing at 
all. No defence of Christianity is really possi- 
ble, unless it be along the line of its absolute- 
ness. Its position can only be maintained by an 
uncompromising asserton, not alone of its super- 
iority, to every form of competing faith, but 
also of its absolute apartness from all rival sys- 
tems. Christianity is not simply one way to be 
saved, it is the only way tobesaved. Only when 
so believed in and so preached, will it have gen- 
uine converting power_in the world. 
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The household 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 


(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER VIII. 


T was a late April dayin 1775. The val- 

ley was luxuriant in all the fresh verdure 
of early spring, and radiant with the sun- 
shine which shimmered on the river and 
danced on every filmy leaflet. 

The Tryon County Court was in session at 
Johnstown, and Mr. Underhill who was 
greatly interested in a case which concerned 
the revenues of the Church, rode thither in 
the early morning. He found the court- 
house and its vicinity well thronged, for not 
only was there much legal business to be dis- 
patched, but this was the centre of political 
interest for the neighborhood,and the news of 
hostilities with which the air was even then 
palpitating, was sure to be received here. 
Among that somewhat motley assembly 
were ardent sympathizers with both sides of 
the great question of the day. Here were 
gathered the dignitaries of the county, the 
powerful baronet, Sir John Johnson, of Ger- 
man cast of countenance and ungenial ex- 
pression; the more politic Col. Guy; the 
stern Butler, and his dashing, cruel-hearted 
son, and the short, square-built, light-com- 
plexioned Indian chief, Joseph Brant who 
had been closely allied to the great Sir 
William. Here also were the well-known 
figures of staunch valley patriots, chief 
among whom were Sammons and his gallant 
sons, while the Tory ranks were further 
swelled by the Scotch Highlanders and the 
dependents of the Johnson family. 

Mr. Underhill entered, with others, the 
fine new courthouse, built of imported 
bricks. Within, Col. Guy Johnson, in his 
official robes, was just taking his seat as 
chief judge, surrounded by six other justices 
fully gowned and bewigged. The clergy- 
man’s garb made a new feature in the al- 
ready contrasting spectacle of dress pre- 
sented by the legal magnates, the kilted 
Highlanders, blanketed Indians, Dutchmen 
in voluminous breeches, and various other 
onlookers, each in his own distinctive attire. 
Presently the triangle of iron in the belfry 
was struck by an important functionary in a 
mongrel legal costume, and the honorable 
court of Tryon County was in session. 


The day wore on, and the assembly dwin- 
dled somewhat. Even the clergyman, as 
the particular case in which he was inter- 
ested was bandied back and forth between 
prosecution and defence, grew weary of mo- 
notonous citations and ela borate arguments 
Decorum demanded that he should not leave 
until the final counsel had delivered his 
closing speech, and yet it must be confessed 
that it was with some relief that his ears 
now caught the sound of horse’s feet with 
out. It might be that the tardy intruder 
was the bearer of important news. At any 
rate, the interruption was a welcome one. 


Nearer and nearer clattered the hoofs, 
beating on the half-dry road, ringing on the 
out-cropping stone ledges, directed straight 
toward the pent-up gathering. Their in- 
sistent speed attracted the attention of the 
whole august assembly. Young Sammons, 
nearest the door, slipped quietly from his 
place. Outside, he saw a strong-limbed 
young man throwing himself from his flank- 
sweated horse. 
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‘‘What is it?” cried Sammons, laying hold 
of the messenger’s coat. 

“You shall hear within,’ returned the 
other, ‘‘and the ears of every man who loves 
his country shall blister with the news.” 

On into the droning assembly strode the 
two, electrifying the listless audience. The 
spring sunshine showed off every lineament 
of the eager face of the youth as he stood 
bending over his father and whispering into 
his ear, for the bearer of the dispatches was 
Alan Underhill, 

All eyes were turned upon the father and 
son. The counsel hurriedly brought his 
speech to a lame conclusion. The specta- 
tors, alert and eager, craned their necks 
forward. Then Mr. Underhill, rising, noti- 
fied the Court that he had received news, 
forwarded from Albany, which concerned 
the whole assembly. 

“This court is adjourned for recess, an- 
nounced Sir Guy authoritatively, ‘‘and now 
let us have the dispatches, good sir.’’ 

Then amid a stillness, portentous in in- 
tensity, was read the news from Lexington 
and Concord! 

But at the close of the reading, there was 
no silent voice in that whole gathering. 
Such a scene followed as was never sur- 
passed even in the Massachusetts Congress, 
or the Virginia House of Burgesses. No 
Tory was there who did not loudlytriumph 
at the news from Lexington; no patriot who 
did not burn to have fought with the Min- 
ute Men. It wasonly, perhaps, through the 
overawing presence of the county magis- 
trates that fiery altercation did not then 
and there culminate in violence. To many 
more than Alan Underhill the shock of that 
day came as a revelation of his own stand- 
ing-point in the momentous issues now con- 
fronting him. 


‘“*T like not to see you with such’rebellious 
consorts,” said Mr. Underhill sternly, at the 
first opportunity to withdraw his son from 
the group around young Sammons, who were 
re-reading the dispatches with evident sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘How came it your part to bring 
these tidings?” 

‘‘Were they not for your own reading, 
father?” asked Alan, surprised. ‘‘I should 
not have carried them less swiftly, though 
less joyously, had their tenor been differ- 
ent.” 


‘Take care! the spirit of these pestilent 
times may carry you too far.” 
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“Not farther than my heart goes with it, 
sir.” Alan’s lips were firmly set, and though 
his voice was respectful, his eyes were kin- 
dling with a new freedom. 


‘Mr. Underhill, sir,” cried young Butler, 
coming up to the black-browed clergyman, 
‘there is a paper drawn up by the friends of 
good order, which doth protest against 
these present outrages, as also against the 
enactments of the last Colonial Congress. I 
beg of you your signature.” 


‘OTis a rare maneuver,” said Alan scorn- 
fully, ‘‘to prepare such document on such an 
heated occasion, and to present it under the 
noses and bearing the signatures of all the 
county grandees.” 


‘‘Peace, son,” said the clergyman, with au- 
thority, as he extended his hand, in which 
young Butler, with a smile of triumph at 
Alan, placed paper and quills. 

The Tories had indeed been wise to pre- 
pare their document beforehand, for as an- 
other Congress was now pending in Phila- 
delphia, this was an important step. The 
Whigs, recognizing that they had been so 
far outwitted, were bitter in their denunci- 
ations,and a fierce and angry dispute arose, 
in which threats, hardly becoming to the 
dignified body, were freely exchanged. It 
was well that such of the patriots as could, 
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the stirring news, and to concert measures 
for the upholding of their own cause. 

Mr. Underhill and Alan rode home to- 
gether, but the latter found,to his real grief, 
that the son had that day slipped the swad- 
dling bands of youth, and come out, in the 
strength of his manhood, on the side of free- 
dom. Ignoring by any direct reference the 
subject uppermost in the minds of both, 
Mr. Underhill presently asked: ‘‘Do you 
still wish, Alan, to go forward in the vocation 
of your choice, the sacred ministry?” 

‘‘Aye, indeed, sir,” replied Alan, aston- 
ished. ‘‘The matter has never been far 
from my thoughts or purpose.” 

“Know, then, that your mother and I 
have given much consideration to this de- 
sire of yours, and have determined that you 
shall go to New York to pursue your studies. 
I speak now of this, for you may see for your- 
self that it is unseemly in one looking 
towards the Master’s work to put himself 
forward in the stirring of strife. I ask that 
you give me your word to keep from these 
so-called patriot gatherings until the time 
for your departure come.” 

For a moment Alan shrank from answer- 
ing. His spirit, allon fire with the day’s ex- 
citement, quivered as though from a bodily 
shock. Was his father holding up to him his 
heart’s desire, earlier denied,as the reward of 
babyish obedience to a blind prejudice? His 
voice was thick with but half-suppressed 
anger as he answered: ‘‘I wish not to be en- 
trapped into any hasty promise, sir; I will 
think further of your words.” 

‘*You use strange speech when you say 
‘entrapped,’ Alan, and what I have asked of 
you as a son, I can lay upon you in command 
as a father. You shall not consort with these 
tools of the Evil One.” 

So the two rode on, sore at heart with one 
another, and the first little rift of misunder- 
standing started between them. 

Nor in Evelyn did Alan find sympathy. 
Her eyes were bright with the news of the 
day, and her tongue ardent for the king and 
his cause, while in every tossing ringlet was 
a defiance of him who was suspected of dis- 
loyalty. And though Alan knew that she 
would rejoice in his liberty of taking up his 
chosen work, much of the inspiration of 
present approval was thus lost to him. 

The next few weeks were indeed busy 
ones for the patriots of Tryon County, Com- 
mittees were formed, arms secretly collect- 
ed and stored, and constant gatherings took 
place at the favorite meeting points, while 
all sorts of rumors were rife, and distrust of 
former leaders daily increased. From all 
such active measures Alan kept aloof, ac- 
cording to his father’s wish. He had fully 
decided that as the way to his chosen voca- 
tion now lay open to him, he had no right 
to close it by bis own willful act. 

It was thus by pure chance that he was 
present at Caughnawaga when the first lib- 
erty pole was about to be raised, amid an 
excitement which was intense, if not noisy. 
About three hundred patriots were there 
assembled upon a green not far from the 
Dutch church, when Alan rode into the set- 
tlement, accompanied by McKaye who was 
again on a mission to the valley. Already 
the ropes were fastened to the tall hickory 
pole, and the hole for the socket was being 
rapidly spaded out by eager hands. Alan 
alone took no part in the proceedings, 
though he lingered near the scene, with 
sparkling eyes and short-coming breath. 

“Belike you are weary with your long 
ride,” sneered Sandy Catrnewas, for there 


wat much resentment at the young man’s 
supposed defection, ‘‘but fash not yoursel’, 
John Aberdeen’s bairn has hold of the sma’ 
end, and is not o’ermuch in fear o’ his fa- 
ther.” 


“The young dominie has done his part,” 
growled Dick Myndert. ‘‘Yonder come Sir 
Guy’s roysters. and who else hath warned 
them?” 

The angry youth, glancing up the valley 
road, indeed saw Sir Guy dashing forward 
at a gallop, accompanied by Colonels Claus 
and Butler, and all the dependents he could 
muster. From the other direction, almost 
at the same moment, appeared Sir John 
Johnson and every retainer of the Hall, 
from his own body physician down to arti- 
sans and agricultural laborers. With him, 
also, were a few Highlanders, the very sight 
of whom inflamed the people’s rage, as it 
was rumored that Sir John was recruiting a 
regiment of them for his own special serv- 
ice. 

“What is this, my good friends?” called 
aloud the baronet,in a most unsuccessful at- 
tempt at suavity. ‘‘You do but stir up 
needless strife in a peaceful community. 
Disperse, now, and do not bring upon your- 
selves a merited punishment.” 

Although the patriots were unarmed, 
while the newly arrived antagonists all car- 
ried weapons, no broad back bent over that 
day’s work was even raised at the baronet’s 
command. Instead, a hundred hard and 
knotty hands were stretched forth to guide 
the butt into its socket, and a hundred cop- 
per-buckled feet were spread wide in defi- 
ance, while the leaders directed the work 
as before. 

Guy Johnson, more ready in speech than 
Sir John, mounted a high stoop and began to 
harangue the crowd with great vehemence. 
He preached to them of the power of the 
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king and the folly of revolt, upbraiding 
them for past acts of disloyalty, and vitu- 
perating their present conduct in violent 
and bitter terms. 

‘He speaks well,” muttered McKaye aside 
to Alan, ‘but a hungry stomach was never 
filled with curses.”’ 

The patriots had now stopped to listen to 
the speaker. Indeed, Sir John had so closed 
about the pole, that any attempt to raise it 
would have been followed by immediate 
bloodshed. But at last young Sammon’s 
blood boiled over. Crowding nearer to 
Col. Johnson, he interrupted him to hurl 
back his abuse upon his own head. 

“Tiar!” he cried, ‘liar and villain, though 
it were inthe presence of the king himself!” 

Fired by the insult, Johnson leaped from 
his rostrum and seized young Sammons by 
the throat. Down in the dust the youth 
was forced, but was able to free himself, 
and, springing up, unharmed, to grapple 
with his adversary. 

‘““Coward and villain,” he choked, who 
bringest swords and pistols against men un- 
armed!” Again the young man bit the 
dust, and this time many pistols were pre- 
sented at his breast. 

It was a crucial moment. Many of the 
patriots, long accustomed to yield obedience 
to the authority of the Johnsons, and per- 
haps in salutary fear of real weapons, now 
slunk away. Alan Underhill and McKaye, 
unable longer to restrain themselves, had 
dashed forward with one impulse. The 
braver spirits who had not yet deserted 
from the rescue of their comrade, were be- 
ing forced back by the superior number, of 
the Tories and handled most ungently. 
Sammons himself was already severeiy 
bruised and beaten. 

Alan, his strong young frame erect upon 
his powerful horse, charged directly into 
the crowding mob, dispersing friend and foe 
alike before his fierce onset. McKaye, fol- 
lowing, made use of the weapons with which 
he was always armed, to cover the body of 
young Sammons. “‘If this youth be injured,” 
he cried fiercely, ‘‘Tryon County will be the 
least safe place in all these colonies for Tory 
goods and bodies this night!” 


But the Johnson party had now expended 
their first rage, and were really desirous to 
avert present bloodshed. Not too hastily, 
but of their own grace, they allowed young 
Sammons’ friends to withdraw their cham- 
pion, and he was borne safely away, carry- 
ing upon his body the first scars which Try- 
on County yielded to the new-born Revolu- 
tion. 

Alan’s conduct in this adventure—as told 
by Tory ‘friends—but increased Mr. Under- 
hill’s anxiety for hisson’s speedy departure. 
Alan himself was not loath to go. He hon- 
estly feared the temptation to a more active 
part in the coming strife than must be for 
one who had set his hand to higher work. 

But it was upon McKaye that Evelyn’s 
wrath this time was centred. “I have no 
patience with you inciters of mischief,” she 
cried. ‘‘It is that you hate all authority, 
religious or royal.” 

‘“My forebears were of the Scottish Kirk,”’ 
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responded the captain, ‘‘and I know not that 
I myself. have disclaimed the authority of 
the Presbyterate. I can e’en say my prayers 
for the king’s counsellors, and pray God 
hasten the day to give them better minds.” 

“T could the more resent your words, Cap- 
tain, were it not for your late kindness to 
our family. For Griffifth Underhill’s sake, 
I can forbear.” 

The captain’s dark eyes sobered beyond 
their usually grave expression. ‘‘I have 
come again to bid you goodby, fair mistress,” 
he said abruptly, ‘‘but tell me notas before, 
‘come back when the cause is settled,’ for 
tis a far lookout.” 

He rode away with the touch of Evelyn’s 
warm little palm still upon his, but to 
himself he was muttering: ‘‘Forbear for his 
sake, forsooth! Aye, for his sake and hers 
Ido forbear. He is_buta lad, a weakling, 


and a woman’s love may make a man of 


him.” 

Time passed, and with it Alan to his new 
duties. Evelyn found that she sorely missed 
him who had been her sympathizer in all 
her enthusiasms, even when they brought 
out that rarely playful smile of his. Noth- 
ing now remained for her but to extend her 
sisterly influence to George, fast growing 
into a long-legged, keen-eyed lad, whose 
highest tastes were for hunting with gun 
and rod in the company of Philo. And, in- 
deed,there was another sphere of usefulness 
to be found in the black boy. Surely none 
needed more tutoring. To think was to act 
with Evelyn in those days, and she straight- 
way undertook the instruction of Philo in 
manners and Franklin’s primer. Suffice it 
to say that her new labor was not without its 
difficulties, seeing that her pupil’s head was 
apt to be found where his heels ought to be, 
and his capacity for confounding ‘‘ds” and 


“bs,” ‘“fs” and ‘‘s”’s, was phenomenal. 
(To be continued.) 
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Children’s ‘bour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
CHAPTER I. 
A VERANDA SESSION 
(All rights reserved.) 
((—N the first place,’ Eleanor said judi- 
cially, from her elevated perch on the 
veranda rail, ‘‘in the first place, it must be 
kind of a secret society, because the boys’ 
club is a secret society, and they have signs 
and passwords and initiations, and all that 
sort of thing, youknow, and Jerry won’t tell 
me a single thing about it. So we want to 
have something that they will want to know 
all about, too.” 

Four heads nodded approvingly from the 
veranda steps, where the girls satin solemn 
conclave, and Eleanor Edsall went on: ‘Of 
course it will be in the church, but we don’t 
want it to be altogether a sewing or charity 
affair.” 

‘Something more social?” Evelyn Ferner 
interrupted, thoughtfully rearranging the 
knot of red, white and blue ribbon on her 
sailor hat, with dainty fingers. Eleanor 
hesitated. 

‘‘Well, yes, in a way,” she answered slow- 
ly; ‘‘you see, there is the Ladies’ Guild for 
sewing, and the Junior Chapter looks after 
all the charity work, so I thought a girls’ 
club after the same style as the boys’ Excel- 
sior Club would be a splendid thing. 

“And what would our work be, Nell?” 
asked little earnest-eyed Alice Jardine, 
leaning forward so that she could look up at 
Eleanor. 

“Something like the St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood, only of course ona small scale,” El- 
eanor replied, and there was an enthusiasm 
and earnestness in her voice and face as she 
continued, that were infectious: “I want 
you girls to help me start a club that wiil 
promote sociability and faithful friendship 
amon; allofus. Here we are, all the way 
in age to Alice and Laura at fourteen,to my- 
self at seventeen, and we seem to be the odd 
lot at church. We’re too old for the Jun- 
iors, and not old enough for the Guild, so 
we must find something to do with ourselves. 
_ As we are now, we drift off into little cliques 
of three or four, and there isn’t any kind of 
a mutual purpose or common interest to 
bring us together, and make us loyal to each 
other.. So I thought it all out, and it struck 
me that the boys had accomplished so much, 
that we could not do better than to follow in 
their footsteps.” 

“How do we know what they’ve accom- 
plished?” put in Alice aggrievedly, ‘‘when 
they won’t tell us a single thing about their 
old club.” 

There was a hearty laugh over Alice’s 
tone of despair, and then Molly Gray ex- 
claimed, as she glanced up from her task of 
tying Pirate’s long ears under his chin, 
- “Well, anyway, if they won’t tell us what 

they do, I know one thing. They stand by 
each other splendidly, and they’ve got a lot 
of outside boys into the Church who never 
‘would have come in any other way, and 
when any extra help or any money is 
needed, the Excelsiors are always ready be- 
fore they are asked.”’ 
“Hurrah for the girl with two, Excelsior 


brothers of her own!” cried Laura, and Mol- 
lie blushed hotly beneath her freckles, for 
she had not meant to defend Dave and Ar- 
thur specially, and ail the girls knew how 
she loved and admired these two big broth- 
ers of hers. 

‘‘Well, is that all you mean for us to do, 
Nell?” Evelyn asked. ‘‘Just have enter- 
tainments to raise money, and pursuade all 
the nice girls that we know to join?” 

Eleanor was silent, and a troubled look 
came into her steady blue eyes. Someway 
Evelyn always had the knack of treating her 
pet schemes to ice water douches. She 
would think up anew plan, trim it all up 
with firm purposes and good resolutions, and 
just gave it a fair start down the toboggan 
of success, and biff! one of Evelyn’s cool lit- 
tle queries had come like a rock on the track, 
and her plan was jolted rudely from its 
course, and she felt as if it had never been 
avery good one anyway. 

‘T mean that, and more, too,” she said 
slowly, trying to think of all her best argu- 
ments in favor of the club.” I mean for us 
all to be true to each other, and not to gos- 
sip or tattle the way girls do about each 
other. I mean for us to try to bring girls into 
the Church the same way the Brotherhood 
boys bring men. Oh, I can’t exactly ex- 
plain it, but I mean for us to live a little of 
our Sunday lives during the week, to carry 
some of the things that we hear and say on 
Sundays into our everyday life. Don’t you 
all understand?” 

“T do,” Alice said promptly, and Mollie 
broke in with her usual impulsiveness: 

‘‘T think that your idea is splendid, Nell 
Edsall. We go to church Sundays as a mat- 
ter of course, and because its heathenish and 
horrid to stay away, and we learn our Bible 
lessons about some old folks who lived, good- 
ness knows when, and who did a lotof things 
that we would never think of doing, any- 
way, and when it’s all over, do we ever 
think of it during the week? I know that I 
don’t. It all seems to belong to Sunday the 
same as your best dress.” 

Mollie’s honesty and blunt personal frank- 
ness were sometimes a little embarrassing, 
but the girls were used to her ways, and it 
did seem as though she were talking plain 
truths this time, so no one, not even Eleanor, 
stopped her, or spoke. 

‘Don’t you know we say we are Chris- 
tians,” Mollie went on, holding Pirate by 
his paws and making them emphasize her 
words, ‘‘but we don’t bother our heads over 
it week days. We don’t honestly try.” 

‘“T don’t think that any of us are very bad, 
Mollie,” Evelyn said, in gentle rebuke. 

“Oh, it isn’t that we aren’t very bad,” 
Mollie retorted, ‘‘it’s that we aren’t very 
good. I don’t mean that we smash all the 
commandments, but it’s just as Nell says. 
We all tattle. Don’t you know we do?” 
She looked around at the circle of unre- 


Fnameline 


The process of dentition should | 
no more be painful than the grow- 
ing of the nails or hair; that 
infants suffer when teething is 

due in many cases to the fact that | 
they have not had a food that con- 
tained the material necessary for 
building up the teeth. Mellin’s Food 
not only contains material for the 
flesh and muscles but contains 
the phosphatic salts for the bones 
and teeth. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send you a picture of our boy, 
taken when he was g months old. 
_He has been raised altogether on 
Mellin’s Food and used it until he 
was 18 months old, taking scarcely 
anything else, and a healthier | 
child I have never seen. He is 
|} now 21 months and has 18 teeth, 
cut them all with very little trouble, 
all owing to the use of Mellin’s @ 
Food. I feel that I want to 
recommend it to all mothers. 
Mrs. J. S. Allen, McIntosh, Fla. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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hk, ‘THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, e SS. 8. A. 
> Bells made of Pure Copper and’ Tin only. 

#/FOR CHURCHES, COURT HOUSES, SCHOOLS, ete. 
7 ALSO CHIMES AND PEALS. 
-# Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 
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| RO MENEELY &CO,, PUREST BEST, 
(ee WEST-TROY N.Y. 


Perel” CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send fog 
Catalogue. The C. 8S, BELL CO., Hillshuro, Os 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manage) 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells, 


What a Church Bell tells its congrega- 
tion when “tolled” by the Sexton often 
varies widely. It may be a harsh re-@ 
minder of an unwise purchase, but if 


itbea 
“BLYMYER” 


its call to prayer well accords with its high office. 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Oo., Cincinnati. 


Please mention this paper. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish ; itis put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 


form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 


result is a brilliant polish without labor. 


It 


has the largest sale of any stove polish on 


earth. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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sponsive faces, and laughed merrily. ‘‘Oh, 
but I know that we do, because you’ve all 
tattled to me, and I’ve tattled back, so that 
we’re all in the same glass houses, and can’t 
throw stones. I think that your plan is fine, 
Nell.” 

Eleanor smiled down on the rosy face of 
her champion. She was glad that Mollie’s 
sympathies were enlisted so ardently in the 
good cause, but still, she knew the will-o’-the- 
wisp nature of Mollie’s sudden enthusiasm 
too well to place much confidence in her 
steadfastness. 

“T am sure that you all understand what I 
mean now,” shesaid. ‘‘That is the real in- 
ward purpose of the club, to be better our- 
selves, and try to bring others into the 
Chureh, but now for the other —” 

“The outward and visible sign,” mur- 
mured Mollie. 

‘““We want to rival the Excelsiors in all 
things, so that our entertainments will have 
to be—”’ 

“Brilliant!” exclaimed Mollie. ‘‘We can 
get up some beauties, because Dave and Art 
will help us—” 

“That’s just what we can’t allow,” Eleanor 
interposed decidedly. ‘‘Any assistance what- 
ever, whatever, mind, Mollie, is strictly for- 
bidden from members of the Excelsior Club, 
because if we let them help us they will say 
that we could not get along without them.” 

‘‘But there are only five of us,” said Laura 
Naylor, ‘‘and the boys have over fifteen.” 

“Oh, well, you kuow that we must bring 
in what new members we can. The more 
the merrier,” answered Eleanor. 

“Anybody at all, Nell?” anxiously. 

““Y—es,” hesitatingly. 

‘‘How about Virginia Hardy?” and Laura's 
hazel eyes danced with mischief. 

Eleanor did not auswer fora moment, and 
a perplexed look came over herface as she 
tapped abstractedly on the veranda rail with 
her pencil. 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t belong as 
well as any of us,” cried Mollie, breaking 
the silence. ‘Just because she lives in the 
biggest house in town, and drives a span of 
ponies, and all that, doesn’t cut any figure. 
She's only a giri, the same as the rest of us, 
after all.” 

“But they’re sorich,” Evelyn said reflect- 
ively, ‘‘and I see her out on the veranda of- 
ten, and I think she’s rather—oh rather 
exclusive, you know.” 

“Oh, bother,” Mollie said, ‘‘she can’t do 
any worse than refuse, and she could be a 
lot of help tous. I’d just as soon ask her 
as not.” 

“Then you may take it right on your 
shoulders, young lady,” said Eleanor laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘I move that we appoint Miss Gray a 
committee of one to call on Miss Hardy.” 

‘Oh, you needn’t laugh,” Mollie said 
stoutly, ‘I’m not a bit afraid.” 

So the matter was settled, the .motion be- 
ing duly seconded and passed. 


“Now, what are we going to call our- 
selves?” asked Laura, and at the question all 
the bright eagerness returned to Eleanor’s 
face. 

“Why, I thought that the very best name 
of all, girls, would be St. Dorothy’s Sister- 
hood.” 

“Why?” inquired Mollie bluntly, releas- 
ing Pirate, ard leaning forward, her chin 
on her hands. 

“Because she was so young,” Mell said 
earnestly, and did her saint’s work in the 
world instead of being shut up in some old 
out-of-the-way convent, praying, praying, 


Ibe Living Church 


praying all the time, and never trying todo 
any of the Master’s work herself.” 

“T like that kind of a saint,” Mollie said. 
“St. Dorothy it is, then,” and all the others 
assented with the same readiness. 

‘‘And yow’re the president, of course, Nell,” 
Evelyn said, ‘‘and Laura and Alice, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Mollie, the com- 
mittee.” 

‘‘No,”’ Eleanor replied, ‘‘all the rest of you 
must be the executive committee.” 

“Then there won’t be any members. We’ll 
all be officers,” cried Alice. 

“Not a bit of it,” Mollie said, rising ener- 
getically from her seat. ‘‘There will be one 
member, and that member will be a host in 
herself.” 

“Who, Mollie?” asked the others in one 
breath. 

“Miss Virginia Hardy,” announced Mol- 
lie in triumph. “I’m going to callon her 
ladyship right away.” 


(To be continued.) 


CLERGYMAN writes: ‘Your paper 

continues to be as lively and fresh, and 
faithful to the ‘truth once dlivered’ as of 
old, and the ‘Inklings’ are quite an addition 
to its interest.” 


FELL OCCASIONALLY 


At Church Suppers, Weddings, and 
Parties. 


“The minister liked coffee. His long Sab- 
bath Day’s work was begun with a cup of 
the strongest coffee, and ended in the same 
way. Gradually the physical and mental 
machinery became clogged; tongue coated, 
dull headaches, and a general depressed 
condition of the system turned his delight- 
ful occupation into a dreary treadmill. 

‘One day his attention was brought to the 
fact that the unsuspected coffee was very 
likely the cause of his trouble, and it was 
suggested that if he would use Postum Food 
Coffee, and induce the good wife to be par- 
ticular to /boil it long enough to extract the 
delicious flavor and the elements which go 
to rebuild the broken-down nerve centres, 
his trouble would be gone. 

This was two years and a-half ago, and 
since that time not a pound of coffee has 
been purchased by the minister’s family. 
Morning, noon, and night Postum makes its 
appearance On the table, and is enjoyed by 
all. With the departure of coffee went the 
minister’s bad feelings, and with the coming 
of Postum came a feeling of exhilaration, a 
better appetite, and a constantly increasing 
weight. 

‘“Wrom the start, the minister’s Postum 
has been properly made, because of the 
warning. 

‘‘At one time during the absence of house- 
wife, the domestic, not being particular 
about preparing Postum according to di- 
rections, make it weak and insipid, which 
we find is a very common complaint among 
those who do not understand that there is no 
way to extract the delicious flavor from Post- 
um except by long boiling. Made properly, 
it is clear, black, and has a crisp, pungent, 
fascinating taste. Occasionally the minis- 
ter has been induced to drink a cup of coffee 
at weddings, parties, etc., but many sleep- 
less hours of the night are passed in conse- 
quence. This-is a true experience.” 
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Pale, Thin, Delicate : 


people get vigorous and 

increase in weight from 

f the use of 
3 { 


A Perfect Food 


Tonic and Restorative. J C 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffec, etc. 


At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


Best Line a 
Burlington 


Route 


to 

Denver 
‘a 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘“‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE industrial life of the country is fast set- 

tling down to the ordinary details of pro- 
Cuction and distribution. The speculative 
period has passed. The time when the idea in 
respect of nearly all articles constituting the 
raw material for different manufactures was 
that they must be bought at once as prices are 
going higher, has passed. Distributors, too, 
have no longer the speculative fever to buy in 
excess of the prospective season’s wants, and 
are now satisfied to carry usual stocks, and 
trust the future course of prices. 

On the whole prices are steady; in some 
cases there are slight recessions. This does not 
apply to wages, they are advancing, in many 
instances, and it may safely be said that the 
tendency of wages is higher. The business 
situation is prosperous and the outlook is en- 
couraging. The secret of it all lies in the fact 
that consumption of everything everywhere is 
at a maximum, and there is nothing in sight 
which causes apprehension of a rainy day 
ahead, and a consequent tendency towards re- 
trenchment. Wall street had a shock for a day 
last week. High interest rates for money, and 
the almost impossibility of borrowing on many 
of them, caused the slump. The whole list re- 
covered in good form, but in the natural course 
of things it is not unlikely that the reckless 
speculative buying that has been mainly re- 
sponsible for the extreme prices of many stocks 
of late, has received ashock from which it will 
not entirely recover. As we have all along 
foreshadowed, the expanding business of the 
country has continued to draw currency from 
New York, and the further small decrease in 
legal reserve was only saved from being a 
larger one by shrinking the loans. Of course 
the recent high interest rates brings in some 
contributions from the outside, but high rates 
will bave to be maintained to keep it there. 

Exports continue in excess of last year in 
manufactured articles, notwithstanding that 
theadvance must have checked further buying 
in some directions. They were particularly 
large in cotton goods, in fact, way beyond all 
former like periods, although it is said the pur- 
chases were largely made some time ago, and 
before the price had advanced. 

Raw cotton has been rather dull, and prices 
have dragged off some. 

There has been considerable interest mani- 
fested in wheat the past week, and at times the 
market has been quite active and unsettled. 
Prices on the whole have not gained much 
however, although the reports from the grow- 
ing crops have been almost uniformly bad. Up 
to the close of last week there had been no 
growing spring weather to make it certain that 
real conditions are as bad as app2arances. 
Pending that, time traders have not felt sufti- 
ciently confident in the interim to buy and hold 
with determination. ‘The next week or ten 
days ought to reveal the true condition of the 
growing crop, when a marked change in prices 
is not unlikely. 

Corn has dragged off some in price. Receipts 
at primary markets are small, but the shipping 
demand has been unsatisfactory. Probably 
buyers are awaiting the lower transportation 
rate which the opening of lake navigation will 
give. 

Oats have been supported some by the late- 
ness of the seascv. , Very little planting has yet 
been done, but of coufse much can be accom- 
plished in the next two weeks, with favorable 
weather. 

In the provision market slightly firmer prices 
have obtained. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain. 


H 55 Dearborn St., 


It is generally thought that the busyness of 
farmers when spring work begins, will make 
small receipts of hogs forawhile. The specula- 
tive support is however, not first-class. 


Philippine Products 


HE agricultural, mineral, and commercial 

opportunities in the Philippines are dis- 
cussed in detail in the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance, just issued by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics. This discussion 
shows that, although agriculture is the chief oc- 
cupation of the Philippines, yet only one-ninth 
of the surface is under cultivation. The soil is 
very fertile, and even after deducting the moun- 
tainous areas, it is probable that the area 
of cultivation can be very largely extended, and 
that the islands can support a population equal 
to that of Japan (42,000,000). The chief prod- 
ucts.are rice, corn, hemp, sugar, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, and cacao. Coffee and cotton were form- 
erly produced in lar;e quantities—the former 
for export and the latter for home consumption 
—but the coffee plant has been almost extermi- 
nated by insects, and the home-made cotton 
cloths have been driven out by the competition 
of those imported from England. The rice and 
corn are principally produced in Luzon and Min- 
doro, and are consumed in the islands. The 
rice crop is about 765,000 tons. It is insufficient 
for the demand and about 45,000 tons of rice 
were imported in 1894, the greater portion from 
Saigon, and the rest from Hongkong and Singa- 
pore; also 8,669 tons (60,000 barrels) of flour, of 
which more than two-thirs came from China, 
and less than one-third from the United States. 
The cacao is raised in the southern islands, the 
best quality of it at Mindanao, The production 
amounts only to 150 tons, and it is all made into 
chocolate and consumed in the islands. The sugar 
cane is raised in the Visayas. The crop yielded 
in 1894 about 235 000 tons of raw : ugar, of which 
one-tenth was consumed in the islands, and the 
balance, of 210,000 tons valued at $11,000,000, 
was exported, the greater part to China, Great 
Britain, and Australia. The hemp is produced 
in southern Luzon, Mindoro, the Visayas, and 
Mindanao. It is nearly all exported in bales. 
In 1894 the amount was 96,000 tons, valued at 
$12,000,000. Tobacco is raised in all the islands, 
but the best quality and greatest amount in 


Luzon. <A large amount is consumed in the 
islands, smoking being universal among 
women as well as men, but the best quality 
is exported. The amount in 1894 was 7,000 tons 
of leaf tobacco, valued at $1,750,000. Spain 
takes 80 per cent. and Egypt 10 per cent. of the 
leaf tobacco 
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HIS music edition of The 
Hymnal is now so widely 
used, and so generally satis- 
factory, it is not necessary to 
add to the announcement that 
: the price is now only one dollar 
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-.- Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supp! 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered |) 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost o 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
Chicazo, 1h), 
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{CARMEL 
SOAP 


¥ For NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. * 
¥ _A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 
tine, make for their support and send to this 9 
country, CARMEL SOAP. Itis made of thea 
my sweet olive oil so plentifulin that country and is 
an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at ¥ 
¥ moderate price. Sold by druggists and grocers. 9 
a Imported by A, Klipstein & Co,, 122 Pearl St., N.Y, ge 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, ILL, 


ow in its Thirty-First Year. 

Prominent families in many states, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Stu- 
dents are received at any time when there is a vacancy. 
Escort is furnished from Chicago without charge. 

Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD. 
D.C.L., President of ine Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Hl, 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyxs Headmaster 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. App'y to 
Mrs. KE. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
. Live Teaching. SmallClasses. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D 


DD. 


Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M, 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


, , ’ s , 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
FOR BOYS. Seven miles from Washington, D. C.,’and 
three from Alexandria. For catalogue address the princi- 
pal, L. M. BuAoKFoRD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.’”” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha,, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee, 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Ch’- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPEBIOE. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 


Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 
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| The Great 


| 
Everyone can raise them. For home garden or for 


market. Of delicious quality; no blight, no failure. 
Its rich salmon flesh is phenomenally thick and always 
the same. Few seeds and small cavity. A rampant 
grower, prolific bearer and excellent keeper. We 
are determined to make this Melon GROW IN 
EVERY GARDEN IN AMERICA. We 
have the right thing and are going to push it. 
Have Melons and lots of them! The most delicious of all 
table deticacies. If you have failed to raise Musk- 
melons plant this AND NO OTHERS. Many 
Melons fail in the kitchen garden either in growthor 
quality; notso with this. 

Packet, 10 cts.; 3 for 25 cts.; 2 oz. 50 cts., postpaid. 
With every order for3 packets (25 cts.), we send gratis 
one packet of the famous ROCKY FORD Melon. 


Our 1899 catalogue, A Mirror of American Horticulture, 
FREE with every order, It contains the largest variety 


* 


and ** Best Flower Seeds in America.” 


Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
NEW YORK, 14 Barclay St. 


CHICAGO. 84-86 Randolph St. 
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NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
quantity. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pink, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and very sweet. Send us 10 cents and the 
names of 5 or more people whom you know buy seeds 
or plants, and we will mail you_a packet of this Rose 
Seed with our great Colored Plate Catalogue of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1869, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


THIRTY WAYS TO SERVE VITOS 


If any of our readers will write to Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and ask for book of Pillsbury Vitos Recipes, they 
will be sent a copy by return mail.. This book 
contains about thirty recipes for serving Pills 
bury’s Vitos, at breakfast, dinner, tea, and sup- 
per, prepared by Fannie Merritt Farmer, Prin 
cipal Boston Cooking School, and Isabel Howard 
Neff, Teacher Domestic Science, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Each recipe is simple, accu 
rate, and complete, and all are the results of 
experience. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis 


Occupations for Little Fingers 


FROM Harper’s Bazar 


Every one knows about the use of small 
wooden boxes for rooms of doll houses, but how 
many mothers have thought of what nice little 
shops can be made from this material? Let a 
boy who can use simple tools fit up a grocery- 
shop,by painting such a box on the outside, then 
painting or paperifg its walls and ceiling, and 
staining its floor. A neat little sign can also be 
made out of a strip of wood, and fastened over 
the front of the shop. A cigar box, without ‘its 
lid, sawed carefully in half lengthwise, will 
yield two counters. Sets of shelves for mer- 
chandise are easily put upon the walls. Mean- 
time, the-little sisters are busy getting ready a 
supply of bottles and small pasteboard boxes to 
serye as receptacles for candy, rice, and such 
matters. They are also rolling long. strips of 
cloth about thin bits of board, from one to two 
inches wide, to make them look like miniature 
bales of calico, muslin,;.and woolen goods. Last 
of all, a little settee can be made out of cigar 
box wood. A set of scales may be found for 
from ten to twenty-five cents to set on one of 
the counters. Over the counter a spool of coarse 
white thread is slung by a cord from the ceiling 
of the little shop to serve as twine. 

Such a shop can be used, by way of variety, 
for a grocery, a dry goods shop, and in summer- 
time, when there are plenty of flowers, a flor- 
ist’s. This last plan will delight small lovers 
of nature. Empty spools will make nice pots, 
with a sprig of .a bush or flowering plant stuck 
into the hole of the spool flower pot. 

Few mothers know about the :possibilities of 
the great boxes in which upright pianos come as 
play-houses for children. One mother utilized 
such a piano box asa doll house. She had a car- 
penter fill out the top, which is always slanted 
off, so the whole was a great square box. He 
also put in partitions, which made two upper and 
two lower rooms—all very large. This house 
was for dolls, but a piano-box will make a real 
play-house that the children themselves can get 
into. It will furnish close quarters, but all the 
more fun in that for the children! Do they not 
love to crowd under an umbrella for a tent, o% 
play house in the exceedingly cramped space 
under the dining- table? = 

When the box has been made the right shap 
by the carpenter, and he bas sawed out two 
square openings in the sides of the house for 
windows, the work of younz fingers can begin. 
First a coat of paint will be needed on the out- 
side. Then the window sashes must be put in, 
by tacking two thin slats at right angles across 
the centre of each window, or fastening rope 
sashes in thesame way. These rope sashes are 
often seen in tent windows at the sea-shore. 
Little curtains of thin stuff, shirred on strings, 
and looped back, will furnish work for girls. 
The papering of the walls will be done by all the 
young owners. Pictures, unframed, of course, 
will add to the coziness of the little house. A 
table hinged to the wall at the back will open 
out across the depth of the room, with legs that 


unfold on its outer end. A bench couch is easily 
made out of a narrow box turned upside down. 
The top of the couch is padded, and top and 
sides are covered with gay cretonne. One or 
two little pillows of the same, stuffed with ex- 
celsior, cover it nicely. E 


FOR WAKEFULNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. H. M. Loean, San Francisco, Cal., says: 


“T get good results from it in insomnia from 
nervous exhaustion.”’ , 


60UPS 


OFTEN LACK RICHNESS 
AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
AFAULT EASILY REMEDIED BY USING 


LEA 
PERRINS 
SAUCE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUIN 


WORCESTERSHIRE- 


‘It has more Imitations 
than any other brand 
ever produced. 


John Duncan's Sons, Ag'ts., New York. 


i a 
Blend most softly aa 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles, 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch tothe drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


As teregossvrstesdgivery 
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|WAX CANDLES} 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 
Manufactured by 
lo STANDARD OIL CO. 
ee) 


(a For sale every where, 
wow. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, 


The three-day train to California, leaves Chi- 
cago every day in the year at 6:30 P. M., via Chi- 
cago & North-Western R’y, and reaches Omaha. 
following morning 8:15 a.m., San Francisco, 
8:45 p.M., third day; equipped with new Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Tourist Sleepers, 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars (with barber), 
Dining Cars (all meals a la carte), Free Reclin- 
ing Chair Cars and Coaches. Tickets and res- 
ervations, 212 Clark st. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Tur Livine Cuurca, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREM/UMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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“A TRAINING IN CLEAN- 
LINESS IS. A FORTUNE.” 


Complete your education with 
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St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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The Living Church | French Prayer Book! 


Cc. W. LEFFINCWELL, Proprietor. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER IN THE 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Translated and Edited by the Rev. A. V.WITTMEYER, 
Rector of the Church du St. Esprit, N. Y. Black 
cloth, red edges, $.75; or in leather bindings at $1.25, 
$1.50, and $1.75. 


E.& J. B. Young & Co., 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 days, $2.50. 


Cooper Union 
MMAVes NY, 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott &}Co., E.:& J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. ,P.jDutton?& 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A.C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st, 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new acdress, but also the old. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


” COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


The Luetke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building and 41 University Pl., New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS IN ALU LINES OF 
CHURCH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 

We have the Jatest, cheapest, and best designs in this 
country. Wr te to us. 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents:must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTs.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiringuto dis- 
continue the:paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 


one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ae- Send for 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


vertisement will be counted less than five lines.’ circular 


CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


if & R, Lam ; 59 Carmine St. 


New York 


Our 
Canterbury Thibet 
Clerical Suits 


are nowready. This 
material has proven 
the very best we 
have ever handled. 
Better trimming and 
making — superior 
workmanship, cut, ahd finish, all of 
which costs us more, but the price 
shall remain the same to our cus- 


tomers: 
Clerical or Semi-Clerical Sack Sait . $17.50 
Full Clerical Frock Suit. . . . . 19.50 
Cassock Vest additional . . . . . 1.00 


Delivered free when money accom- 
panies order. If not satisfactory 
money, refunded promptly. 


E O THOMPSON’S SONS 
CLERICAL TAILORS 
908 WALNUYT S7T., PHILADELPHTA. 


Note—Our Clerical Collars are now 20 cents cach. 
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The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems 


which have appeared in Tue Livine 


Cuurcu. A few hundred volumes were Ww 

secured from the publishers at a very W W 
: W Ww 

low figure, and although retail- W W 
ing at $1.50, we can offer a W KNOXVILLE, ILL. ~W 
volume for 50 cents, plus ws Founded 1868; Re-built 1883. (Incorporated.) “ 
10 cents for carriage,in con- | y Preparatory, Special, Col- W 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


ATEST ADVICES FROM THE PHILIP- 
pines imply that, instead of nearing a 
pacific settlement,the situation indicates 
that in the vicinity of 100,000 troops will 
be required to bring about complete subju- 
gation. This is at complete variance with first 
suppositions, when it was believed an army of 
20,000 would be sufficient force to restore 
peace. The changed condition is attributed toa 
modification of opposition tactics. Instead of 
resistance in force, Aguinaldo has divided his 
army into guerilla bands, pursuing much the 
same course as that taken by Cuban patriots 
prior to American intervention. This will nec- 
essitate armed occupation of Philippine territory 
from which rebels have been driven, and may 
prolong the struggle for an indefinite length of 
time. The approach of the rainy season is a 
disquieting feature, in that it will cause a 
partial suspension of aggressive operations, 
while the natives, being thoroughly acclimated, 
need not restrict their activity. There is hope 
that a thorough distribution of the proclamation, 
declaring the peaceful intentions of the United 
States government, will have a good effect on 
the natives, although through treacheries prac- 
ticed by Spain their confidence in proclamations 
has been sadly shaken. 


= 


EPRESENTATIVES OF SEVERAL FOR- 
eign governments, as well as of nearly all 
prominent street railway companies of the 
country, witnessed recently a test at Manhattan 
Beach, N. Y., of a new third rail system which 
promises to displace the trolley, as well as solv- 
ing the problem of street car propulsion in cities 
where for various reasons trolleys have not been 
permitted. The tests were made on a single 
track, 2,000 feet long. The running time is one 
minute and 16 seconds. The safety third rail 
system uses the patents of Captain John Mc- 
Leod Murphy, who lay down on the track to 
prove that no shock could be obtained from the 
electricity. The key of the system is the auto- 
matic switch which controls the current. The 
system is governed by switches at given points, 
which keep the current under the car at all 
times. Nowhere on the line is there a circuit 
except from the front to the rear of the car. No 
conduit is used, the extra rail carrying the pos- 
itive or supply current, and the regular rail the 
negative current. The third rail is built in the 
center of the track. The governing switches or 
circuit breakers can be operated by no one ex- 
cept the motorman of the car which is in that 
section. In the car are ten cells of storage 
batteries which, while the car is in motion, are 
charged with sufficient power to move the car in 
case of any break. 


lec ues 


DMIRAL DEWEY AND HIS OFFICERS 

and men have presented their claims for 
prize and bounty for captures and destruction 
by the American ships at Manila. It is estimated 
that Dewey will receive about $30,000 as his 
sbare of the allotment, provided the most favor- 
able view of the claims be taken by the courts 
and the treasury department. It will be con- 
tended that the three ships belonging to the 
Spanish navy which were restored, and which 
will be added to our naval register, should be 
regarded as prizes, a view which will make 
some difference in the total amount to be dis- 
tributed. Another question involved is whether 
the engagement between the American and 
Spanish ships on May 1st was with an inferior 
or a superior force. If the latter, the bounty 
would be twice as large as if the court decides 


the Spanish force was inferior to the American 
fleet. A feature brought out by the lawyers is 
that the courts should include as prize money 
the property captured ashore, such as guns, fur- 
niture, and a vast amount of movable material, 
of which there has been a survey, and which, if 
admitted, would add materially to the allotment 
to Dewey and his force. The old prize law of 
1862 was construed by the Supreme Court as be- 
ing limited to captures on the sea, but in 1864, 
the law was changed in such a way as to suggest 
the claim now made that Dewey may have a 
share in the value of property captured by his 
ships at Manila, Cavite, and other places. 


Asi" 


OMMISSIONER W. M. RICE HAS JUST 
returned from Japan, where he was sent 
three months ago by the United States Immi- 
gration Bureau to look into the question of the 
exodus of natives to this country in violation of 
our treaty laws. The influx of the Japanese 
emigrants to America within the last few 
months has been a matter of unusual concern to 
this government. ‘'The Japanese,” said the 
commissioner, ‘‘are reaching out in all direc- 
tions—-commercially and industrially. Of late 
years they have come to this country inincreas- 
ing numbers, and there seems to be no cessation 
at this time. Farm hands in Japan receive 
about 17 cents per day,and other wages,I am 
told, are in proportion. They area shrewd and 
friendly people who are going forward with 
great strides. A block system of railroads 
pow traverses the empire, and accidents are al- 
most unknown. - There is a lively competition 
between British and American capital, with the 
English slightly in the lead. The government 
owns nearly all of the railroads, and is making 
money from them.”’ 
So 
ERMANY IS FAST COMING TO THE 
front in commercial conquest. Her ag- 
gressiveness, next to that of the United States, 
is most menacing to British commerce. The an- 
nouncement of the settlement of the dispute 
over African territory between France and 
Great Britain was given to the world on a 
Tuesday. On Wednesday, agents of .German 
houses started for Lake Chad to invade French 
territory, while other German agents started 
for the Bahr-el-Ghazail to exploit British pos- 
sessions. Germans have within the last six 
months thoroughly covered the Anatolian proy- 
inces of Turkey in Asia; established trading 
routes from Haldar Pasha, opposite Constanti- 
nople, to Smyrna on the coast, to Bagdad in the 
interior; down the valleys of the Euphrates, 
and into Persia from Teheran, the capital of the 
Shah. Within twelve months a German com- 
mercial expedition has traversed the Yang tse 
Kiang valley in China, for a distance of 1,100 
miles into the interior, invading the heart of 
Great Britain’s sphere of interest. Another ex- 
pedition traveled overland from Kiou Chou 
into the interior of Tien-Tsin. The southern 
provinces of China were covered and German 
depots for trade established in the silk districts 
of Canton. Japan and Korea have been thor- 
oughly explored by representatives of German 
houses, and agencies established at all princi- 
pal towns. 
a ee 
CRISIS, ITIS SAID, HAS BEEN 
reached in the controversy between the 
American owners of Canadian timber in the 
Province of Ontario, and the Parliament of the 
province, which recently passed an act probibit- 
ing the exportation of all logs. The Ontario 


officials have so construed this act as to apply it 
to all timber purchased and paid for by Ameri- 
cans prior to the passage of the act. The retro- 
active effect of this legislation, if maintained, it 
is said, will be to render worthless large hold- 
ingsof Canadian stumpage purchased by Ameri- 
cans. The matter was referred to the Joint 
High Commission, but that body having taken 
no action, a committee of timber owners went to 
Washington, a few days before the Commission 
dissolved, and asked the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to impose the retaliatory clause of the 
Dingley tariff act. After careful consideration 
and conferences with the Secretary of State, 
and with representatives of the American 
owners of Canadian timber, it is stated that a 
conclusion has been arrived at by Secretary 
Gage, to apply the retaliatory clause of the 
Dingley act, increasing the duty on Canadian 
lumber. . 
be Tye 
OVERNOR ROOSEVELT, OF NEW YORK, 
has signed bills passed by the Legislature of 
that State,which are expected to go far toward 
suppressing the sweat-shopevil. The bills pro- 
vide that clothing and other articles shall not 
be manufactured in a building not licensed by 
the State Factory Inspector. The license issued 
is to state the numb2r of workers to be employed 
in each room, and this number is governed by 
the number of cubic feet of air space in the 
room. To further assure purity of air, a matter 
of vital importance, electricity is required for 
lighting where artificial light is used. The law 
specifies that women and minors shall not be 
employed more than ten hours per day six days 
of each week, nor begin before six o’clock inthe 
morning, nor work after nine o’clock at night, 
Goods manufactured in sweat-shops of other 
States and sold in New York, must bear tags to 
that effect. Fourteen additional factory in- 
spectors are provided for to thoroughly enforce 
the provisions of the Act. 


LS 


GENERAL SCHEME FOR THE CIRCUM- 
navigation of the Antarctic circle has been 
planned under the auspices.of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society and the Berlin Charlottenburg 
branch of the German Colonial Society. The de- 
tails of the proposed expedition are so closely 
related to one projected by the British Royal 
Geographical Society a plan of co-operation is 
now under discussion. Sir Clements Markham 
has donated $125,000 to the British society to en- 
able it to join the Berlin congress. The two 
societies have now $200,000in hand for the enter- 
prise, and want $50,000 more, before beginning 
the execution of the joint plans. Interest in 
Antarctic exploration has been greatly height- 
ened by recent news from the Belgium expedi- 
tion under Gerlache. Weddell Sea has been the 
special field of exploration, and members of the 
party at Montevideo, on their return home, 
state that hitherto unknown land has been dis- 
covered 1,500 miles south-east of Cape Horn. 
—t— 
NVESTIGATIONS ARE IN ORDER. A 
committee appointed by the New York State 
Senate is looking into the administration of 
affairs in New York City, while a similar com- 
mittee, appointed by the Illinois Senate, will 
delve into Chicago municipal matters. Although 
politics may be a factor in instigating commit- 
tees of investigation, State legislatures in both 
cases being Republican, and city administra- 
tions Democratic, any effort to shed light on 
civic corruption is a step in advance for good 
government. 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 


The resignation is announced of the Most 
Rey. Hugh Jermyn, D. D., Bishop of Brechin, 
and the Primus of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland. The present state of his Lordship’s 
health is causing much anxiety. 


News comes of the death of the Rev. H.G.S. 
Blunt, for more than 40 years rector of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. He was one of three clerical 
brothers—the Bishop of Hull, and the vicar of 
Chelsea being the others—and his mother died 
at the age of nearly 100, a few weeks ago, at 
Scarborough. He himself was 78 years of age, 
and graduated at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
in 1845. 

The «‘Passion Music’”’ at St. Paul’s 


The total number of persons assembled at the 
most imposing musical service held in St. Paul’s 
cathedral during the year, was probably about 
8,000, proof of the popularity during Holy 
Week of Bach’s music to the Passion according 
to St. Matthew. The regular cathedral choir 
was supplemented by thespecial Sunday evening 
choir, and other assistants, which, with orches- 
tra, formed a large force for Sir George Martin 
to preside over. 


Bishop Seabury Memorial in Aberdeen 


There was much enthusiasm shown on the 
16th ult., when the Marquis of Lothian unveiled 
the memorial which American Churchmen had 
been allowed to place upon the wall of the Uni- 
versity. The inscription upon the granite tablet 
reads: ‘This tablet is, by permission of the 
authorities of this University, erected by 
Churchmen of Connecticut to preserve the 
memory of the place in Longacre, very near 
this spot, where, on the 14th Nov., 1784, Samuel 
Seabury, D. D., was consecrated the first Bishop 
of the Church in America.’’ The Bishop of 
Aberdeen made arrangements for the formal 
unveiling, and there was a large assemblage of 
clergy and laity, including Bishop Douglas, of 
Aberdeen, and Dean Walker, the Marquis of 
Lothian, the Lord Provost of the city, the Prin- 
cipal of the University, etc. In his address, 
Lord Lothian dwelt upon the reasons that had 
brought Dr. Seabury there for consecration, 
and upon the condition of the Churches a cen- 
tury ago. Dr. Dawson, rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Aberdeen, reviewed with his usual elcquence 
the development of the American Church. Bish- 
op Douglas paid a warm tribute to the great 
prelate whom the American Church has newly 
lost, and who had always a warm heart for the 
Church in Scotland, as especially shown in his 
visit to Scotland in 1884, on the occasion of the 
Seabury Centenary, to which this comes as an 
appropriate sequel. He handed over the me- 
morial tablet to the safe-keeping of the Uni- 
versity and its authorities. The Principal, Sir 
William D. Geddes, accepted the charge with 
much pleasure, and was especially gratified to 
find that one of their own graduates, the Rev. 
Dr. James Gammack, their old friend in Scot- 
land, and’ now rector of St. James, West Hart- 
ford, in the diocese of Connecticut, had had an 
active hand in advancing the memorial, and se- 
lecting the appropriate site. It would be pre- 
served upon the University as a memorial to 
all future time. 


The Board of Missions 


The Board of Managers met at the Church 
Missions House, on Tuesday, April 11th, the 
Bishop of Albany (vice-president) in the chair. 
There were present, 12 bishops, 10 presbyters, 
and nine laymen. 


The associate secretary informed the Board 
that Bishop Whipple had sailed from New York 
on April 1st, under his appointment to represent 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society at 
the centennial of the Church Missionary Society 
in England, beginning April 12th. 

The Executive Committee of three bishops re- 


ported that they had resolved to appoint, with 
the consent of the bishops of the various dioceses, 
representative men to visit all the diocesan con- 
ventions. First, to appeal for a revival of 
interest in the general missionary work of the 
Church; and secondly, to arrange for the crea- 
tion of a central committee in each diocese, to be 
the means of continuous communication between 
the Board of Managers and the bishops and 
clergy of the dioceses. The Bishop of Chicago 
resigned his membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee, because of inability to attend, and the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania was chosen in his room. 
It was furthermore 

Resolved; hat the committee of three bishops, ap- 
pointed to act during the vacancy in the office of 
Genera] Secretary, be continued until such time as, 
after conference between the said Committee and the 
General Secretary, they may unite in recommending 
that the committee be discharged. 

The treasurer reported, that deducting a single 
offering of $10,000, received early last year, with 
which there was nothing to compare this year, 
and allowing for three large collections received 
after April ist, which for purposes of com- 
parison should be included, there was a gain of 
$10,000 on ordinary contributions. The appro- 
priations meanwhile have greatly increased. 


The Auditing Committee reported that they 
had caused the books and accounts of the treas- 
urer to be examined to the ist inst., and had 
certified the same to be correct. 


Consecration of a Bishop for Boise 


The Chair announced that the Rev. J. B. 
Funsten had accepted his election to be Bishop 
of Boise, and that he is to be consecrated in 
Trinity church, Port: mouth, Va, on the 27th of 
April. The consecrator will be the Bishop of 
Virginia; the co-consecrators, the Bishops of 
Southern Virginia and Maryland; the preacher, 
the Bishop of Lexington; also present and as- 
sisting, the Bishop of West Virginia. 

Election of a General Secretary 


The Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D. D., rector of St. 
Ann’s church, Brooklyn, was elected to the office 
of General Secretary. 


Work in Puerto Rico 


On the recommendation of the Joint Commis- 
sion of the General Convention on the Increased 
Responsibilities of the Church, the Rev. George 
B. Pratt, already in San Juan, was appointed a 
missionary of the Board to Puerto Rico. The 
Commission stated that the reports of the Rev. 
Mr. Pratt were to the effect that he had been 
very warmly received by the English-speaking 
people, and that a Puerto Rican had given him 
the use of a hall, for the time being; that the at- 
tendance upon the services had been from 60 to 
80: that San Juan is bv far the most important 
point to occupy, and so forth. It was further 
stated by the Commission, that Mr. Pratt is 
enthusiastic about the field, and thinks that any 
intermission of the services, even during the 
summer, would be very undesirable. He finds a 
good many Church of England negroes in San 
Juan. The local expenses of the mission are 
likely to be met by the offerings of the people. 
Chaplain Brown, U.S. A., formerly of Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders, expects to be ordered to 
Mayaguez, when he will begin Church services. 


The Rey. Dr. W. D. Powers, general secretary 
of the American Church Missionary Society 
(recognized auxiliary), made report of the pres- 
ent status of the work in Cuba. 


Domestic Missionary Appointments 


Information was at hand that the Rev. Wyllys 
Rede, D. D., had been appointed Archdeacon for 
Colored Work in the diocese of Georgia. Seven 
of the bishops having domestic missionary work 
under their jurisdiction, communicated with the 
Board with regard to appropriations, appoint- 
ments, and stipends, and, where requested, the 
Board confirmed the bishops’ action. Miss S. 
Reagan and Miss C, Brandon, nominated by the 


Bishop of Georgia, were appointed, under the 
United Offering of the Woman’s Auxiliary, for 
missionary work in his diocese for three years, 
and a further appropriation was made to two of 
the students in the Church Training and Dea- 
coness House, Philadelphia. 


Recent letters from the Bishop of Alaska, and 
from two of his missionaries, were submitted. 
The Bishop is hoping soon to make a new ap- 
pointment for Juneau, and expects to recommend 
two or more women to take charge of the 
hospital at Skaguay, the latter to be supported 
from the United Offering. 


A letter was read from the Rey. Henry For- 
rester, reporting that under the recent action of 
the Board providing for his traveling expenses, 
he was now maturing plans for visits to the 
places where there are the largest number of 
English-speaking persons. 


Foreign Mission News 


Letters were at band from the Bishops of 
Haiti, Tokyo, and Shanghai, and from several of 
the missionaries abroad. Bishop Graves’ ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Arthur Mason Sherman, 
of the diocese of New Jersey, as a missionary to 
China, was confirmed, and the necessary appro- 
priations made. The Rev. G. M. Cutting, lately 
of Nara, Japan, now in London, resigned his ap- 
pointment because of family matters which com- 
pelled him to remain in England. The resigna- 
tion was accepted. Accounts were at hand from 
Africa, of the recent general convocation of the 
mission of Cape Palmas and parts adjacent, held 
at Bassa, beginning Feb. 8th. The Rev. Robert 
Hope, D. D., in accordance with the wish of the 
Bishop, has been appointed as missionary to 
Africa, to be stationed at Cape Mount, and he 
has accepted such appointment. The Board re- 
joiced that this long-standing necessity for a 
priest at the station mentioned has now been 
provided for. Dr. Hope plans to sail in the 
early summer. The work on the church, re- 
morial of the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Irving, and 
on the new Langford Memorial Hall(boys’ boa d- 
ing school) is progressing rapidly. There is, 
however, a lack of funds to complete the plan 
adopted by Mrs. Irving for the church, for 
which she worked earnestly up to the time of 
her death. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The quarterly meeting of the local assembly 


of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew meets on 
Thursday evening at the Church Club. 


The number confirmed in St. Chrysostom’s on 
the 9th, was 25. 


The Easter offering at St. Paul’s, Kenwood, 
has reached to over $10,000; three-fourths of it 
in cash, the rest in monthly payments. 

The Rev. J. H. Parsons, recently at St. Paul’s, 
Savanna, Ill, assumed on Sunday last the 
duties of priest-in-charge at St. Ann’s, Hum- 
boldt Park, in succession to the Rey. J. Mark 
Ericsson who has gone to Grace church. # 


His brethren of the clergy were glad once 
more to welcome at the clericus on Monday, the 
Rev. D. F. Smith, of St. Luke’s, Evanston, who 
has recovered from prolonged indisposition. 

The receipts of Grace church for the canoni- 
cal year ending with this month foot up to over 
$46,000. The good work of the choir is extending 
to outside institutions, for Mr. Lester Jones, 


tenor soloist, since Christmas has accepted the 


leadership of Chicago University choir. 
Bishop McLaren’s Public Doings 


On Sunday morning the Bishop of the diocese 
made his annual visitation of Trinity church, 
confirming a class of 68, presented by the rector, 
the Rey. W. A. Richardson. In the evening he 
laid hands upon 14, prepared by the Rey. E. A. 
Larrabee, in the church of the Ascension. On 
the previous Tuesday he was present at the 


a 
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meeting of the diocesan branchoftheG. F.S. at 
All Saints’, Ravenswood, preaching the annual 
sermon, and blessing the handsome little memor- 
ial altar, recently placed at a cost of $100, by 
the congregation, in the small chapel which is 
an annex of the convenient parish hall to the 
east of the church; he made a short address. 
On the following Friday afternoon the Bishop 
presided at a Jarge meeting of the Mission 
Board in the Church Club rooms. 


Confirmations by Bishop White 


On Sunday, Bishop White, acting for Bishop 
McLaren, confirmed a class of 40 in St. Ans- 
garius, Sedgwick st., of which the Rev. Herman 
Lindskog has been rector for over1l years; and 
in the evening, one in St. Paul’s parish, Kanka- 
kee. This week the Bishop of Indiana holds 
evening Confirmations at Maywood, LaGrange, 
Hinsdale, and Aurora. 


Bishop Edsall’s Visit 


Bishop Edsall preached in Grace church on 
Sunday morning, and in St. Andrew’s in the 
evening, in each case presenting his interesting 
and promising missionary work in North Dako- 
ta. To his appeals some pleasing responses have 
been made. He returned to Fargo on Tuesday 
evening, and, having rented his house in Lake 
View, will remove his family to the North-west 
very shortly. 


Gifts to Charitable Institutions 


St. Luke’s hospital was last week the recipi- 
ent of a donation of $750 from Miss Julia Arthur, 
the actress; the other moiety of the proceeds of 
one evening’s entertainment going to the Old 
People’s Home, a city institution. The Church 
Home for Aged Persons has just received from 
a wealthy member of St. Paul’s a conditional 
donation of $500, which enables the directors to 
secure the means for liquidating all the floating 
debt. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


The annual meeting of the diocesan G. F.S. 
was held at All Saints’, Ravenswood, April 
lith., and at the roll call 57 responded. 
At the luncheon served by the ladies of the 
parish, in their hall, nearly 100 were present, 
besides Bishop and Mrs. McLaren, including 
Messrs. Bowles, Cawthorne, Dennis, Moore, 
Pardee, Phillipps, and Rushton, of the clergy. 
The sermon of the Bishop was a beautiful ap- 
peal to Churchwomen for courage not to fear 
criticism, and for resolution to be positive 
Christians. The president, Miss Fanny Groes- 
beck, read a paper largely descriptive of her 
participation in G. F. S. meetings, and of her 
kindly reception by officers and members of the 
society in England, during the ten months of 
her absence last year. The morning’s offering, 
$10, was voted to the Rev. C. E. Bowles, for 
parish use. The treasurer’s report showed 
recepts for the year, $361.56, and expenditures, 
$342.65. The officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, Miss Fanny Groesbeck, 413 Washing- 
ton boulevard; vice-president, Miss Eleanor P. 
Wood, 405 Dearborn av.; secretary und treas- 
urer, Mrs, Rudolph Williams, Wilmette. 

The Woman’s Guild, St. Peter’s Church 

The monthly business meeting held April 4th, 
was of unusual interest; 91 women were pres- 
ent to welcome their former rector, the Rt. 
Rey. Samuel Cook Edsall, whose interesting ac- 
count of his work in North Dakota brought forth 
the promise of two cassocks and five surplices 
for lay-readers whom he has appointed to assist 
him im his work. Gratifying accounts were 
read by officers of the different branches, and 
the motion to invite the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
hold their annual meeting in St. Peter’s church, 
‘was unanimously carried. March 24th, the 
guild had the pleasure of a visit from Mrs D. P. 
Lyman who made an earnest appeal for the 
United Offering, which will not go unheeded in 
this branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions. 


Conference of Swedish Pastors 


Very interesting conferences of the Swedish 
pastors of the Church, commencing on the 12th, 
have been held in St Ansgarius’. The Sunday 


Che Ziving Church 


services called forth congregations which filled 
every inch of the church. After Bishop White’s 
address, in English, to the confirmed, the Rev. 
G. Hammarskold preached in Swedish on ‘The 
following of Christ.’? The evening sermon, on 
“The Holy Ghost,’ was by the rector, the Rev. 
Herman Lindskog, who was president of the 
conference, the closing meeting of which, for 
business, including the election of officers, was 
held on Monday. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D. Bishop 


At the General Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. August Ulmann, D.D., head-master of 
Trinity School, delivered a lecture, April 18th, 
on ‘German Rationalism.”’ 


The Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington preached a 
special sermon on Low Sunday at the Adams 
chapel of the Wnion Theological Seminary, on 
the subject of ‘‘The Holy Spirit.”’ 


At St. Peter’s church, Port Chester, the Rev. 
Chas. E. Brugler, rector, the Easter offering ex- 
ceeded $1,200. A generous parishionci: has 
given new carpets for the nave. 


At the last meeting of the New York Church- 
men’s Association,the Rev. Arthur Ritchie read 
a paper on ‘Pusey and Wiseman, and their 
respective efforts to re-Catholicize Exngland.”’ 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet, rector, April 19th, the 
sacred cantata, ‘The vision of St. John,’’ was 
rendered under the supervision of the composer, 
Mr. C. Whitney Coombs. 


At the April meeting of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, just held at the Church Missions House, an 
earnest appeal for increased mission work in 
the South was made by the Rev. Thomas C, 
Wetmore, of the missionary district of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


A dinner of the class of 1863 of Columbia Uni- 
versity, at the Reform Club, April 11th, which 
was the first re-assembling of the class in 33 
years, was made notable by the presence of a 
number of clergymen of the Church, including 
Bishop Satterlee, the Rev. Prof. Randall C. 
Hall, D.D.,of the General Theological Seminary, 
and the Rey. Messrs. Stephen F. Holmes and 
Geo. W. Ferguson. 


Consecration Rhinelander Memorial 

The construction of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, connected with St. James’ parish, is so 
near completion that Bishop Potter has ap- 
pointed the consecration service for May 6th. 


St. Mary’s Church, Tuxedo Park 


More than $3,000 has been raised toward a 
needed parish house, and it is hoped that with 
the summer influx of visitors, the whole sum 
needed may be supplied and work may be begun. 
The Rev. G. G. Merrill is rector. 


Legacies to Charities 


St. Luke’s Hospital has received a legacy of 
$5,000, by the will of the late Mrs. Harriett B. 
Smedberg, for the endowment of a bed in mem- 
ory of her son, Hugh Auchincloss Smedberg. 
The Episcopal Orphan Asylum has received 
$1,000. 

Roof Garden for the Children 


At St. Bartholomew’s parish house, the roof 
garden is to be utilized for teaching the children 
of the kindergarten classes the art of gardening. 
Earth is being deposited on the roof, and flower 
beds will be planted and tended by the little 
gardeners. 


Death of Rey. S. M. Akerly 


The Rey. Samuel Mitchell Akerly died sud- 
denly in this city on Low Sunday. He was a 
native of New York and an alumnus of Colum- 
bia University, and received the diaconate and 
priesthood at the hands of the late Bishop 
Horatio Potter. He held several rectorships in 


. this State. 


Death of a Mission Worker 

The city mission work has experienced a great 
loss in the death of Mrs. Matilda S. Studwell 
who for more than 30 years has been active in 
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mission work among the criminals in the city 
prisons, and for most of that time a systematic 
visitor among the inmates of the almshouse, hos- 
pitals, and penal establishments at Blackwell’s 
Island. 


St. Thomas’ Church 


The building adjoining the sacred edifice, and 
heretofore known as the almonry, is to be con- 
siderably increased in size during the coming 
summer. The enlargement is necessitated by 
the growth of the charitable organizations of 
the parish. The rector, the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Brown, contemplates spending the summer sea- 
son in European travel. 


Mission of Church of Heavenly Rest 


This parish, the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, 
D. D., rector, has arranged for a prolongation of 
the lease of the present building used for its 
mission chapel, by a payment of $2,000. <A like 
sum is needed each year for the payment of 
rental. Towards these objects the Haster offer- 
ing has been applied. 


Christ Church, Poughkeepsie 


The church debt is to be reduced by $10,000, 
with the proceeds of a legacy by from the late Ed- 
gar M.Van Kleek. A pew has been endowed for 
the use of strangers, with the sum of $3,000 pro- 
vided by a bequest of Mrs. Kate E. Van Kleek. 
A tablet has been erected in memory of the late 
Dr. E. H. Parker. It is Gothic in design, of 
Caen stone, with onyx pillars, and is from the 
church furnishing house of J. & R. Lamb. The 
cost exceeded $200. 


The Pro-Cathedrai Chapel 


At his recent visitation, Bishop Potter admin- 
istered the rite of Confirmation to 49 candidates 
presented by the new vicar, the Rev. Robert L. 
Paddock. The Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D. D., 
and the Rey. Canons Nelson and Humphreys, 
of the new cathedral body, were present and 
assisting. As the poor of the congregation re- 
tired, the Bishop stood near the door and re- 
newed the acquaintance with each, formed dur- 
ing his former summer residence and personal 
work among them. At the celebration of Ben- 
efactors’ Day a large number of the support- 
ers and friends of the mission assembled, and 
met the Bishop and clergy. Afterwards there 
was an inspection of the work being accom- 
plished, and refreshments were served. 


Columbia Uniyersity 


Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt and others of the 
alumni are issuing appeals to graduates of all 
departments of the university for subscriptions 
to erect an Alumni Memorial Hall on the same 
general plan as that at Harvard,and containing a 
much-needed dining hall. Thus far the subscrip- 
tions amount to $61,838.25, with several class 
treasurers yet to be heard from. The commit- 
tee is desirous that the fund shall reach $100,000 
before the anniversary alumni meeting on next 
commencement day, June 7th. At that meeting, 
Governor Roosevelt has promised to deliver an 
address. It is expected to make the Alumni 
Hall the social centre of the university. Ar- 
rangements are in progress for the creation of a 
new department of study in connection with 
commercial affairs. At the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Seth Low, LL. D., the New York Chamber 
of Commerce has taken initiatory steps for the 
annual payment from its funds of sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the newdepartment. The 
course contemplates four years of study for a 
degree, and will be analogous to other under- 
graduate departments, 


Schools for Cuba 


A largely attended meeting, under the auspi- 
ces of Churchmen, was held April 12th, at the 
house of ex- Vice-President Levi P. Morton, in 
the interest of establishing schools in Cuba. 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, presided. A short ad- 
dress was made by Major-General Francis V. 
Greene; U.S. V., on the condition of children in 
Cuba, The Rev. Dr. W. Dudley Powers, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Church Mission- 
ary Society, suggested that $30,000 be raised, 
and that the teachers be sent from this country. 
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Other addresses were made by Bishop Doane,the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, Gen. Wagner 
Swayne, and Major John A. Logan. The meet- 
jing decided on no definite plan of procedure, 
but a committee to arouse interest and secure 
subscriptions was appointed, consisting of Bish- 
op Potter, ex-Vice-President Levi P. Morton, 
Mr. Morris K. Jessup, President Seth Low, 
D. D., LL. D., the Rev. Drs. Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, and Wm. S. Rainsford, and others. An 
auxiliary committee of ladies was also appointed. 


Bequests of Mrs. Caroline E. Hollister 


By the will filed for probate April 12th, $1,000 
is to be paid to the corporation of Trinity church 
to keep the graves and memorials of her family 
in Trinity cemetery in repair. The legacies in- 
clude $5,000 to the Home for Incurables, at 
Fordham, to be used in founding the Johnson 
bed, in memory of her husband; a like amount 
to the Woman’s Hospital,for the founding of the 
Eva Johnson bed, in memory of her daughter; 
$10,000 to the church of the Heavenly Rest, 
half of which is to be used for the perpetuation 
of a scholarship established by the testator 
some time ago. Thesum of $5,000 each is given 
to the House of Mercy, the Orphans’ Home and 
Asylum of the P. E. Church, the Peabody Home 
for Aged and Indigent Women, the Temporary 
Home for Women, St. Luke's Home for Indigent 
Christian Females, the Society for the Desti- 
tute Blind, St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Chil- 
dren, the Missionary Society of the Church, the 
New York Bible and Fruit Mission to Public 
Hospitals, the P. E. Church Missionary Society 
for Seamen of the City and Port of New York, 
and some six other unsectarian societies. To the 
Orphan Society is bequeathed $1,000. The 
residue of the estate, after personal bequests, 
is left to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Church, and the Union Mission- 
ary Society of America for Heathen Lands. 


Loving Cup in Memory of Dr. Fairbairn 


During the fall of last year, at the suggestion 
of the Executive Committee, the alumniand un- 
dergraduates of St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale, united together to present to the Rev. R. 
B. Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., the retiring warden 
of that institution, a token of their affection 
and respect. A substantial and beautiful lov— 
ing cup of silver, lined with gold, and richly en- 
graved, was the result. The cup weighs 50 
ounces, and its selection and engraving were en- 
trusted by the Executive Committee to the Rev. 
Dr. Kimber. It was made by Theodore B. Starr, 
of New York. On one side, beneath a fac simile 
of the college seal, engraved in medizeval Eng- 
lish letters, is the legend: 

Roberto Brinckerhoff Fairbairn. Sacerdoti, Sacro- 
santw, Theologic Doctori; Utriusque Juris Doctori. 
Sancti Stephani Collegiti Annandiw Neo Hboracensi 
triginta quinque annos Prasidi. Cum Alumnorum et 
academic civium amore atque honore. Anno Domini 
MD CCOXCIX. 

On the reverse side there are engraved the 
letters R. B. F., 1873-1898., the period of Dr. 
fairbairn's wardenship. It had been arranged 
to present the token at the ‘annual dinner of 
the New York Alumni Association. The death 
of Dr. Fairbairn changed these plans, and it 
was not until April 10th that the dinner was 
given at Delmonico’s. The cup was then pre- 
sented to the representative of the family, 
Henry A. Fairbairn, Esq., M.D., a St. Steph- 
en’s alumnus, and a Mayflower descendant. The 
occasion was a notable one, and the scene im- 
pressive, as the loving cup, filled to the brim, 
was presented first by the Rev. Gilbert H. 
Sterling, D.D., with appropriate words, to the 
recipient, and was then returned by him to the 
former person, and thereafter passed around 
the whole assembly in silence and with due 
ceremony. The guests of honor were the Rev. 
George B. Hopson, D.D., acting warden of the 
college, and its professor of Latin for 35 years; 
the Rey. Prof. George W. Anthony,the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel M. Haskins, the rectorof Dr. Fairbairn 
in his early youth, and trustees John Aspin- 
wall and John V. L. Pruyn; 45 alumni were 
seated at the tables. Speeches were made and 
many assurances given that St. Stephen’s, in- 
spired by her record in the past, would continue 


The Living Church 


to do good work in sound and thorough Chris- 
tain education. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Up to the 14th inst., 53 Sunday schools have 
sent $3,043.08 to Geo. W. Jacobs, treasurer of the 
Lenten and Easter offerings. 


The building committee of St. Paul’s church, 
Chester, the Rev. F. M. Taitt, rector, has con- 
tracted for the erection of the new church edi- 
fice. It is stated that the cost will be about 
$45,000. 


Ct Two stores and dwellings hiding portions of 
St. Luke’s church, Germantown, are being torn 
down, and after the debris has been removed, a 
lawn will be laid out, giving an unobstructed 
view of the church from the street. 


The annual service for members and associ- 
ates of the Girls’ Friendly Society in the diocese, 
was held on Thursday evening, 13th inst., in the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Philadelphia. 
After Evening Prayer, thesermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. John Moncure. 


The corporation of St. Stephen’s chureh, 
Wissahickon, the Rev. E. J. Perot, rector, has 
purchased the three story plastered stone dwell- 
ing on Terrace av., north of the church, for 
$3,300. The property has a frontage of 25ft., and 
extends in depth to Dexter st. The dwelling 
will be remodeled, to be used as a rectory. 


Clerical Brotherhood 


The first meeting, after the Easter recess, of 
the Clerical Brotherhood, was held on the 10th 
inst., at the Church House, Philadelphia. The 
Rev. R. H. Nelson delivered an address, on 
“What improvement can be made in the services 
at the opening of the diocesan convention?”’ 
After the matter had been discussed by several 
members, a committee was appointed to confer 
with Bishop Whitaker on the subject. 


St. Peter’s Guild 


A very delightful affair was the entertain- 
ment at(old)St. Peter’s Guild House, on Wednes- 
day evening, 12th inst., for the benefit of the 
guild. It consisted of two parts—a pantomine, 
“Timothy Trott,’? excellently rendered, and a 
comedy in one act, entitled ‘‘To Let, Furnished,”’ 
which afforded much amusement, and was the 
joint production of Miss Maria H. Lansdale and 
Miss Ellen D. Deland, the authoress. 


Church Dispensary of Southwark 


The 26th annual report, recently issued, states 
that owing to extra calls made upon various 
charities having the care of sick soldiers during 
the recent war, the receipts for this institution 
were considerably lessened. The treasurer’s re- 
port shows receipts from all sources, $1,282 20; 
expenditures, $1,446.17; deficit (including $173 90 
from 1897), $337.87. The report of the medical 
director gives a total of 11,078 patients treated, 
for whom 15,381 prescriptions were compounded, 
all free of charge. 


The Midnight Mission 


The annual donation day of the Germantown 
branch was held on the 13th inst., and was one 
of the most successful in the history of the 
mission. Gratifying quantities of supplies, be- 
side contributions of money, were received. In 
the afternoon, religious services were conducted 
by the Rev. Messrs. S. C. Hill and C. H. Arndt, 
in which the 14 inmates of the mission took part. 
An exhibition of their handiwork was much ad- 
mired by the many visitors. 


A Farewell Sermon 


On Sunday evening, 9th inst., the Rev. Alsop 
Leffingwell, one of the curates at the South 
memorial church of the Advocate, Philadelphia, 
preached his farewell sermon, and before con- 
cluding, thanked the members for their kind- 
ness to him during his six years of service in 
the parish. The Junior Bible class, which he 


had taught every Sunday, presented him witha 


picture of the class, handsomely framed, asa 
token of regret at his departure. Ata general 
parish reception to the clergy of the church on 
Thursday evening, 13th inst., held in the parish 
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house, Mr. Leffingwell said adieu to many of the 
congregation, who bade him Godspeed in his 
new work at Toledo, Ohio. 


Convocation of Germantown 


At a meeting held on the 11th inst., at Grace 
church, Mt. Airy, a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. F. W. Tomkins. At the business meeting, 
the Rev. Dr. J. DeW. Perry, president, in the 
chair, the committee on parochial boundaries 
presented a supplementary report, which, after 
some -discussion, was adopted, except so far as 
it referred to four boundaries. The question of 
these disputed boundaries will be considered by 
the committee and the rectors of parishes con- 
cerned. The treasurer’s report showed total 
reseipts, $4,085; disbursements, $3,60976. A 
public missionary meeting was held in the even- 
ing, at which addresses were made by the Rev. 
S. P. Keeling and the Rev. W. S. Baer. 
Woman’s Auxiliary 

A conference of the Woman’s Auxiliary, with 
the clergy, was held on Thursday afternoon, 
13th inst., at the Church House, Philadelphia. 
Bishop Whitaker who presided, stated that the 
object cf the meeting was for the better under- 
standing of the relations of the auxiliary and 
clergy to each other, and to the Board of Mis- 
sions. A paper, prepared by Mrs. Thomas S. 
Neilson, on ‘‘The duties of a delegate,’ was 
read. The Rey. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, Bishop 
Whitaker, and Archdeacon Brady, made ad- 
dresses. Miss Bodine, the treasurer of the dioc- 
esan branch, reported that since October last 
the sum of $634.14 had been éxpended. Remarks 
were also made by the Rev. Messrs. J. P. Tyler, 
R.S. Hastman, W. H. Falkner, and others. 
Bequests to Charities 

In the will of Margaret S. Lockhart, admitted 
to probate on the 4th inst., are six bequests to 
charities, three of which are Church institu- 


tions; viz., to the Episcopal Hospital, $500; - 


House of Mercy, City Mission, $500; Sheltering 
Arms, $300. In the will of Walter H. Tilden, 
probated Istinst., estate valued ‘‘over $200,000,’ 
the residuary estate, after the death of his 
niece, is bequeathed to the Home for Aged 
Couples, on condition that it shall change its 
corporate title to the Tilden Home for Aged 
Couples. Should the trustees of the Home be 
unwilling or unable to make this change, the 
funds are to be divided among the most worthy 
charitable institutions of Philadelphia; the Epis- 
copal Hospital, Christ Church Hospital, and the 
Home for Aged Couples, must be included among 
such institutions. 


Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia 


Commendation day was duly observed on the 
14th inst. There were declamations by eight 
pupils. Dr. Wm. H. Klapp, the head master, 
read the names of the commended, with the 
highest honor, 37; with honor, 28; commended, 
30. An address was made by the Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, Certificates were presented by Bishop 
Whitaker to those commended with the highest 
honor. Dr. Klapp announced that at a meeting 
of the board of trustees, held on the 10th inst., 
it had been decided to enlarge the building the 
coming season. The annual meeting of the 
Alumni Society was held in the evening, the Rey. 
Dr. J. Andrews Harris, president, in the chair. 
Dr. Klapp explained the proposed alterations to 
the building. Three stories are to be placed 
upon the east and west wings, affording four 
more recitation rooms, and an enlarged gym- 
nasium. He also stated that out of 204 examina- 
tions of academy boys at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 31 were marked distinguished, 
81, good, and 89, passed. Officers for the year 
were elected: President, the Rev. Dr. J. An- 
drews Harris ; vice-president, George C. Thomas; 
secretary, Dr. Wm. H. Klapp; treasurer, R. 
Francis Wood, and a board of seven managers, 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Joseph’s church, Detroit, has arranged to 
borrow $20,000 from a Scotch company, at 5 per 
cent., which will be used to discharge the old 
mortgage drawing six per cent. interest, and to 
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‘pay other liabilities. Mr. George Dingwall, for 
16 years treasurer of the parish, has resigned, 
‘out still serves the parish as senior warden. © 


It is now fully understood that the church of 
‘the Messiah, Detroit, will erect a fine church ed- 
ifice in a new location, but no details are an- 
nounced. 


The clericus of this city has taken an active 
‘part in support of a bill, now pending in the 
‘State legislature, to forbid Sunday theatrical 
exhibitions in the State. The Actors’ Associa- 
tion of New York, has written in commendation 
of the proposed law, and it appears that the ac- 
tors are generally opposed to Sunday performan- 
Ces. 

The Rey. A. W. Manu spent Easter Day in 
Detroit, and held two services at Ephphatha 
mission. The Holy Communion was adminis- 
‘tered to 21 members; and Holy Baptism to two 
infant children of deaf-mute parents. On the 
‘previous Sunday, the Bishop confirmed three 
members of this ‘‘silent’’ mission, presented by 
the Rev. Dr. Prall. 

Epiphany Parish, Detroit, Organized 

Epiphany mission on Cadillac Boulevard has 
resolved to become a parish, and elected a ves- 
try. Gen. L. S. Trowbridge, until this year a 
member of Christ church vestry, has been chosen 
senior warden. The Rev. O. A. Tarrant has been 
-given charge of the work. Thereis every pros- 
pect of astrong parish. 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

At the church of the Incarnation, on Low Sun- 
day, in the evening, the Bishop confirmed a 
class of 21, presented by the rector, the Rev. 
Wm. T. Snyder. 

The funeral of the late Justice Field, of the 
United States Supreme Court, was held at the 
church of the Epiphany, on Thursday of the 
second week of Eastertide. The Bishop of 
Washington and the Rev. Dr. McKim conducted 
the service. 
faster at the Church of the Epiphany 

There were several hundred communicants at 
the early Celebration. The Easter offering 
amounted to $2,267.81, in response to the rector’s 
appeal for $2,000 for the floating debt. In the 
afternoon the three Sun“ay schools of the par- 
ish held their united festival. The offerings 
amounted to $146 for missions; flowers also were 
brought to be sent the next day to the sick and 
sorrowing. 


Sunday School Institute 

On Monday evening, April 10th, the monthly 
meeting of the diocesan institute was held in 
‘Trinity parish hall. The model lesson on the 
Ascension was given by the Rey. F. A. Henry, 
of Ohio, and an excellent paper, on ‘‘The duties 
of superintendents,” was read by Mr. Dent, 
superintendent of St. Paul’s Sunday school, 
which was followed by an animated discussion. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

On Thursday evening, March 23d, Bishop 
Whitehead made his annual visitation to Christ 
‘church, Meadville, and confirmed a class of 38, 
presented by the Rev. G. S. Richards, rector of 
the parish. This makes 143 who have been con- 
firmed since Mr. Richards became rector, in 
1897. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held its monthly 
meeting at the Church Rooms, April 6th. Miss 
Sybil Carter made an address on the work and 
needs of the Church in Brazil, and also told of 
‘the progress of the lace work among the Indian 
women of the West. In the afternoon she held 
_a lace sale at the residence of Mrs. Dr. Daly, at 
which an encouraging sum was realized from 
the sale of articles made by the Indian women. 


The April meeting of the Clerical Union took 
‘place April 10th, at the Hotel Henry, beginning 
' with luncheon at 1 o’clock. The paper was read 

by the Rey. William Thompson, subject, ‘The 
‘spirit of missions under the Old Testament Dis- 


pensation.” 
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Memorial and Easter Gifts 


St, Andrew’s church, Clearfield, has received 
as a memorial gift, in behalf of Judge Barret and 
his wife, from their children, a very handsome 
pulpit. The base of the pulpit is of quartered 
oak, and the superstructure of brass. The design 
and workmanship were from the Phoenix Manu- 
facturing Company, Hau Claire, Wis. St. Mary’s 
church, Charleroi, received as an Haster gift 
from the children of the Sunday school, a beau- 
tiful thirty-ioch brass altar cross. 

On Haster Day there were presented to Trini- 
ty church, Pittsburgh, by members of the Gorm- 
ly family, a handsome clergy stall of quartered 
oak, and an altar rail of brass and oak, in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Mary A. Tschudi, and her father 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gormly. A 
large offering was received toward the erection 
of a parish house, which is to be procured by 
putting on a:econd story to the present chapel, 
and entirely remodeling the interior. Work will 
be begun on the building very soon, and it is 
hoped that it may be ready to be used by the 
1st of October. 


St. Luke’s Church, Woodville 


This is the oldest parish in the diocese, hay- 
ing been organized somewhere about 1760. The 
very old stone church fora number of years had 
been permitted to fall into disuse, but during 
the last year or two has been revived, and late- 
ly has been completely renovated, The interior 
has been very tastefully decorated, by the kind 
generosity of friends in neighboring parishes, 
and the work is now under the care of the Rey. 
Frank Steed, of the church of the Nativity, 
Crafton, who is’ assisted in this and other adja- 
cent missions by two very efficient lay-readers. 
On Wednesday in Haster week, the church was 
re-opened with a service of benediction by the 
Bishop, assisted by the Rev. L F.. Cole, arch- 
deacon of the diocese,and the Rev. Messrs. Steed, 
Benton, and Young. In the morning there were 
addresses by the Rev. Mr. Steed and Bishop 
Whitehead, two candidates were confirmed, and 
the Holy Communion was celebrated. Many vis- 
itors were present from Pittsburgh and the 
parishes in the vicinity, Woodville being about 
12 miles from the city line. Luncheon was 
served to all in an adjoining building, and in the 
afternoon an historical address was delivered by 
Professor Chapman, dealing with the history of 
the Church in the Chartiers Valley, of which 
Woodville forms a part. In the evening there 
was another service with a crowded congrega- 
tion, when the Rev. Mr. Cole preached the ser- 
mon. Very generous offerings were received 
both morning and evening for the benefit of the 
work. 


The Bishops’s Visitations 
MAY 


Barnesboro’. 3. Patton. 

Guild of St. Barnahas for Nurses. 

Tarentum; St. George's, Pittsburgh. 

Ex. Com. Board of Missions. 

Conneautville. 13. North East. 

North East; St. Mark’s, Erie. 

Anuual convention, Erie. 

Prayerbook Society anniversary, Pittsburgh. 


Hd 
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Western New York 


Wu. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A hopeful work has been begun at Brocton, 
under Archdeacon Bragdon. The Bishop visited 
this mission April 5th and administered Confir- 
mation. 

At Dep>w,a railroad town, there is much in- 
terest in Church matters. The congregation 
there has been for some time worshiping in a 
hall. The Depew Improvement Co. has pre- 
sented to the Church a most desirable lot, 125 x 
150 ft., on which to erect an edifice, and $1,500 is 
already pledged by the congregation for that 
purpose. The work here has been under the 
guidance of the Rev. G. A. Harvey, rector of 
Trinity church, Lancaster, who has recently 
baptized 10 adults in the new mission. 


Church Debts Paid 


Trinity church, Rochester, the Rev. W.C. 
Hubbard, rector, has recently paid off its entire 
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indebtedness, and All Saint’s parish, in the 
same city, will soon be in position to pay off a 
municipal assessment of $1,100, which has been 
a great burden on a parish of such modest 
ability. 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


A Sunday school was organized at Mena on 
the afternoon of the 2nd Sunday in Lent, with 
the goodly number of 29 children, and also a 
number of adults. Active steps are being taken 
to procure proper books for the use of the school. 
Mrs. A. J. Larkin has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the school, which wil! ensure 
a hard worker at the helm. 


The Bishop-Coadjutor has been in charge re- 
cently of Trinity church, Pine Bluff, holding a 
series of special services three times daily. 
Large congregations gathered to hear the Bish- 
op. His sermons during the day time were es- 
pecially to prepare a class for Confirmation. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, v.D., LL.D., Bishop 
All Saints’ Cathedral 


There were three celebrations of the Holy 
Communion on Haster Day—the Bishop, the 
Dean, and Canon Fulcher; celebrants. The 
Bishop preached at the High Celebration, the 
Dean at choral Evensong. The choir of 45 men 
and boys,under De. J. Benton Tipton, sang a 
beautiful festival service. A large number of 
Communions were made, The family of the late 
Gen. Selden E. Marvin presented four handsome 
alms basons in a beautiful case, in his memory. 
Late in Lent the Women’ Cathedral League held 
their annual meeting. The former officers were 
re-elected. The treasurer reported a balance 
of $769.41 on hand. This was voted to be added 
to the cathedral endowment fund which now 
amounts to about $64,000. 


St. Peter’s Church, Albany 


The parishioners have had a most helpful 
Lent. The course of Wednesday addresses by 
the rector, the Rev. W. W. Battershall, D.D., 
were jistened to by large congregations with 
great interest. At Evensong Dr. Battershall 
announced that the morning offerings amounted 
to something over $9,000. On Haster Monday, 
from 4 to 6, the Parish Aid Society held their 
annual reception. The parishioners were there 
in large numbers. Dr Battershall made an ad- 
dress, and a musical programme was rendered. 


Memorials for Holy Innocents, Albany 


On Easter Day several handsome memorials 
were received and blessed. Among them, a 
beautiful brass pulpit,in memory of the late 
senior warden, Samuel Van Santvord, by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. B. Toedet; a pair of brass altar 
vases, in memory of alate vestryman, Mr, James 
Oswald, the gift of the rector, the Rey. A. R. 
B. Hegeman and wife; also a Prayer Book and 
Hymnal for the chancel, in memory of Mrs. 
James Agar, and a chancel Hymnal, in memory 
of Walter Hines. 


Woman’s Auxiliary in Cooperstown 


During Lent some very interesting papers 
were read by men before the Christ church 
branch of the Auxiliary: Prof. H. H. Combs, 
an interesting paper on “Missions in Northern 
Maine’”’; Mr. G. Pomeroy Keese, an historical 
paper,on ‘‘The Church, past and present’; Mr. 
Henry E. Pellew, Hon. Secretary of the Com- © 
mission for Colored Work, an address of wide- 
spread importance, of which he has, at the re- 
quest of the rector, consented to send a copy 
to any W. A. branch desiring to read it. 


Gifts to Grace Church, Waterford 


This church has been enriched by the gift of a 
new velvet carpet for the chancel, which has 
been redecorated. A fine black walnut reredos, 
designed by Mr. R. Geissler, of New York, has 
been erected, the gift of St. Mary’s chapter, in 
memory of those who had been connected with 
this old church in the past. It was blessed by 
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the rector, the Rev. J. M. Gilbert, on Palm 
Sunday, at the early Celebration. On Easter 
Day, a handsome chancel Prayer Book was the 
gift of St. Paul’s chapter. 


Christ Church, Baliston Spa 


On Haster Day, the Rev. Dr. Charles Pelle- 
treau entered upon the 16th year of his rector- 
ship. By the improvements and additions made 
during his incumbency, the value of the proper- 
ty has almost doubled. At the present time the 
church is absolutely free from debt. The losses 
by removal and death have been many and seri- 
ous-during the past ten years. On Easter Day 
the offerings amounted to more than $500. 


Maine 
Rev. Henry Adams Neely, D. D., Bishop 


The Rev. Dr. S. Cochrane Quinn, of Boston, 
with Mrs. Quinn, arrived in Winn, March Ist. 
Dr. Quinn takes charge of Winn, Kingman, 
uincoln, and Bancroft, under appointment of 
the Bishop. Services will be held, as a rule, 
every Sunday morning in St. Thomas’ church, 
Winn; every second Sunday afternoon, at 4 
o’clock, in St. Luke’s, Kingman, and the last 
Sunday of the month,in Lincoln, at 3 p.m. 
Week night services will be held on Wednes- 
days, at 7% o’clock, in Winn; Fridays, at 7 
o’clock, in Kingman, and every second Tuesday, 
at 7 o’clocs, in Lincoln. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


The Easter offerings of Christ church, New 
Haven, amounted to $1,581. 


The Easter offering, Grace church, Norwalk, 
the Rev. J. McClure Bellows, rector, was $1,250. 
The new choir of 36 voices, under the direction 
of Mr. Harry Pepper, formerly of St. Mark’s, 
New York, will enter upon its first service the 
first Sunday in May. This choir is ten voices in 
excess of the present surpliced choir, under the 
direction of Mr. James Baker who goes to 
Bridgeport. During Holy Week, especially 
Good Friday and Easter Day, the church was 
crowded. 


The Rey. F. C. H. Wendel, Ph. D., has had 
charge of the Lenten services at Trinity church, 
Portland. The Rev. O. H. Raftery, rector, who 
has been unable to do any work since last Octo- 
ber, is now convalescent, but does not expect to 
resume work for some months. 


Visitations of the Bishop 


Bishop Brewster confirmed a class of seven 
at Grace mission, Hadlyme, on Easter Monday 
afternoon. The youngest member of the class 
was 15, and the oldest was almost 70. The Rev. 
George W. Griffith, rector of St. Stephen’s par- 
ish, East Haddam,is in charge. At the sery- 
ices, the Rev. F.C.H. Wendel, Ph. D., who found- 
ed the mission, and had charge from the last 
Sunday in April to the first Sunday in Sept., 
1898, assisted. 


Bishop Brewster has held recently two days 
of devotion for the clergy, one on Feb. 7th, for 
the Hartford Archdeaconry, and one in Mid- 
Lent, for the clergy of New London archdeacon- 
ry. The Bishop is making a very steady, thor- 
ough, and sympathetic visitation of his diocese. 
Although the very wet weather which has pre- 
vailed in this State on every Sunday for over 
two months, bas seriously interfered with the 
preparation and presentation of candidates for 
Confirmation, yet there has been a noticeably 
large number of men and boys in the different 
classes. This is largely due in many cases,to the 
work of the senior and junior chapters of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, which are doing 
yeoman’s work in many parishes. 

The Church Army 

On the evening of Holy Thursday, the Church 
Army held a special service in Trinity chapel, 
New Haven. Mr. Alexander M. Hadden, of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in New York, spoke 
to the large gathering of men. Under Major 
Stansfield, the Army is doing good work in res- 
cuingmen. The Brotherhood is one of the rec- 
ognized auxiliaries in this work, and the differ- 
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ent chapters in the city have made themselves 
responsible for keeping up the services in St. 
Andrew’s mission church, on Shelton ayve., 
where there is the nucleus of a large parish in 
the future. 


Memorial to Bishop Williams 


A letter was sent to all the clergy, asking 
them on the 2nd Sunday after Easter to present 
to their congregations the subject of a memorial 
te the late Bishop of the diocese. The subject 
on which Bishop Brewster and a representative 
body of ciergymen and laymen have decided asa 
suitable memorial, is the endowment of the chair 
of the ‘‘Dean and Professor of Doctrinal Theolo- 
gy,’ which was Bishop Williams’ position in the 
Berkeley Divinity Sckool. ‘‘This endowment,” 
says the committee, ‘ought to be $75,000, and 
the raising of it is a part of the plan inaugurated 
by the Bishop himself more than a year ago.” 
Of this sum, about $24,000 is already pledged, 
mostly in large amounts and by a few friends. 
The greater part of this is on condition that the 
entire sum be pledged. Now ‘‘all gifts will be 
welcomed from rich and poor throughout the 
Church who have known and loved and felt the 
man and his power. It is believed that many 
will consider it a privilege to contribute accord- 
ing to their ability toward this memorial of our 
great Bishop.’ Bishop Brewster says this ‘‘is 
the first and only memorial to receive the offi- 
cial sanction of those who stood nearest to 
Bishop Williams in matters relating to the 
Berkeley Divinity School.’? Contributions for 
this purpose are to be sent to the Rev. Cornelius 
G. Bristol, 92 Wethersfield ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Confirmations in New Haven 

Bishop Brewster,on the Eve of the Annuncia- 
tion, confirmed six women at St. Faith’s House. 
This is the first fruits of the noble effort in- 
augurated by Miss Lena McGhee to rescue and 
aid unfortunate women. The day following, the 
Bishop visited the New Haven hospital, and 
confirmed four persons. He also confirmed 
seven in private. In four days he confirmed as 
follows: Christ church, New Haven, 15; St. 
John’s church, nine; St. Thomas’ church, nine; 
Trinity church, 51; St. Paul’s church, 38; 
Christ church, West Haven, 15, of whom two- 
thirds were men and boys. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Low Sunday a class of 50 was confirmed in 
the church of the Redeemer, Astoria. 

A fair linen altar cloth, of beautiful drawn 
work, has been presented to St. Luke’s church, 
Sea Cliff, by the women of Grace church, New- 
ark, N. J., many of whom spent last summer in 
Sea Cliff, and attended St. Luke’s. 

Easter in St. Paul’s, Brooklyn 

On Easter Day the special offering reached a 
sum greater than had been asked; $800 was re- 
quired, and more than $1,000 given, and the par- 
ish, the Rev. H. M. Dumbell, rector, after 
struggling hard for years, has to-day no indebt- 
edness of any kind whatsoever. The church edi- 
fice is probably the finest, from an architectural 
point of view, in the borough; the congregation 
is increasing, and the outlook for the future 
promising. A handsome ewer has been given, 
and placed at the font, by the Girls’ Friendly 
Society of the parish. 


Dr. Bacchus’ Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The 25th anniversary of the rectorshipof the 
Rev. John Greenwood Bacchus, D. D., was held 
in the church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday, April 19th. The Bishop, who was un- 
able to be present, sent a letter of congratula- 
tion, in which he spoke in the highest terms of 
Dr. Bacchus as a man, a clergyman, and a 
Christian. A special musical programme was 
given. Dr. Bacchus made a departure in not 
preaching a sermon of reminiscences, but in the 
evening he told briefly of the history of the par- 
ish during hislong rectorship. He was followed 
by the Rev. A. B. Kinsolving, who paid a high 
tribute to the work of the Rey. Dr. Bacchus. 
The Bishop of Brazilalso made an address. Dr. 
Bacchus gave a brief outline of his career in the 
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ministry, and in conclusion referred feelingly to 
the relations between himself and the congrega- 
tion, and paid a glowing tribute to their generos- 
ity, faith, integrity, and spirituality. Besides 
that from Bishop Littlejohn, letters of con- 
gratulation were read from the Rt. Rev. 
Chauncey D. Brewster, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Ly- 
man, pastor of the South Congregational 
church, and the Rev. Dr. William M. Grosvenor. 
On the following evening a reception was given 
Dr. Bacchus and his family at the parish house. 
Previously there was a short service and ad- 
dresses in thechurch. Ex Judge Augustus Van 
Wyck presided, and thespeakers were the Kev. 
Dr. Reese F. Alsop, Colonel Bremner, senior 
warden of the church of the Incarnation, the 
Rev. Dr. McLeod, pastor of the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational church, and the Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Behrens, pastor of the Central Congregational 
church. 


Resignation of the Rey. Dr. Nies 


The Rev. Dr. James Buchanan Nies has re- 
signed the rectorship of the church of the 
Epiphany. A year ago he accepted a year’s 
leave of absence for the purpose of study and re- 
search in the Holy Land, and to recover his im- 
paired health. The latter has in a measure been 
accomplished, and he is now desirous of extend- 
ing and continuing his studies. Since his ab- 
sence the Rev. Andrew Fleming has been in 
charge. 


Dallas 


Alexander Charles Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Bishop visited St. James’ church, Texar- 
kana, on Low Sunday and confirmed a class of 
53 persons, prepared and presented by the rector, 
the Rev. Percy T. Fenn, D.D.,Ph.D. On Eas- 
ter Day the rector received from his parishion~ 
ers an offering of $125, in recognition of the es- 
teem in which they hold him. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Matthew’s parish, Garrett Co., has re- 
ceived a beautiful altar of quartered oak, the 
gift of a Churchwoman of Baltimore, for use in 
the rectory chapel, at Oakland, the Rev. William 
Brayshaw, rector. 


St. John’s church, Hagerstown, was reopened 
Easter Day, after some very handsome improve- 
ments were made to the edifice by Mrs. Mollie 
Macgill Rosenberg, of Texas, as a memorial of 
her grandparents, Richard and Elizabeth Ragan. 
The improvements consist of a handsome carved 
oak reredos, an altar, a beautiful Gothic window, 
and a mosaic tile pavement forming the floor of 
the chancel, 


Confirmations in Baltimore 


Bishop Paret visited the chapel of the Advent, 
the Rev. Charles A. Hensel, rector, on March 
31st, and administered the rite of Confirmation 
to a class of 33 persons—18 from the chapel of 
the Advent, three from Grace church, and 12 
from the Locust Point Mission. On Easter Day, 
the Bishop confirmed a class of 12 at Trinity 
church, the Rev. Julius E. Grammer, D. D., 
rector. The Bishop also recently confirmed 42 
at Mt. Calvary church, of whom 41 were from 
the chapel of St. Mary the Virgin, and one from 
St. Luke’s church; 17 at Holy Trinity, and seven 
at St. Thomas’ church, Homestead. 


Emmanuel Church, Baltimore 


At the Easter service, a new pulpit, elabor- 
ately wrought and beautifully finished, was. 
uncovered. It is a gift to the church by a 
member of the congregation, and was received 
with the understanding that the name of the 
giver be announced by the rector at the Easter 
service, 20 years later, or in 1919, and not before, 
It is of brass, with heavy, highly polished 
standards, and exquisitely moulded figures. On 
the front, in bas-relief, is represented Christ. 
blessing the children, while on either side are 
figures of the four Evangelists. 


Easter Offerings 


At Ascension church, Baltimore, the Rev. 
Charles C. Griffith, rector, the sum of $1,200 was 
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raised. A portion of this sum will be used to 
liquidate the floating debt, and part will be the 
nucleus of a fund with which a new organ is to 
be purchased. The organ will cost abo ut $5,000, 
and one member has already signified his inten - 
tion to give $1,000 for this purpose. At the 
evening service at St. Peter’s church, Balti- 
more, the rector, the Rev. Frederick W. Clam- 
pett, announced that the sum of $6,700 was re- 
ceived, which will more than wipe out the float- 
ing debt. 


St. Timothy’s Church, Catonsville 


The beautiful memorial window presented by 
Mrs. Henry James, in memory of her deceased 
husband, has been placed in position. The sub- 
ject is St. Michael, the archangel, ‘‘The con- 
quering spirit of religion, the fighting spirit of 
God.” The angel is represented standing upon 
a flaming wheel, sword in hand, and shield up- 
lifted. Over the coat of mail is a rich mantle, 
lined with ermine. Behind him is the white 
banner with its cross, and the surroundings are 
rich in varied tints and delicate colorings. The 
window was designed by Mr. Frederick Wilson, 
of the Tiffany Art Studio, New York, and was 
made there. The organ at the church is being 
remodeled, ata cost of about $2,000. Bishop Paret 
visited the church on March 28th, preached, 
and confirmed a class of 20 persons. The Rey. 
Percy F'. Hall is rector. 


The Keerl Fund for Missions 


At a recent special meeting of the Committee 
of Missions, held at the episcopal residence, an 
appropriation of $400 was ordered from the in- 
terest of the Keer! fund, towards the stipend of 
a diocesan missionary to the deaf-mutes in 
Maryland, and also one of $2,000 from the same 
fund, for the rebuilding of the church at Canton, 
with the conditions that the special committee, 
appointed by the Archdeaconry of Baltimore to 
raise funds for the work of rebuilding, shall, be- 
fore July ist, have in hand at least $6,000, 
exclusive of this sum; and that the building 
committee shal] be ready to begin the actual 
work of rebuilding by July 15th. 


Marquette 


Gershom Mott Wiiliams, D.D., Bishop 
Sault Ste. Marie 


At St. James’ church, the Rev. Wm. Johnson, 
rector, on Good F'riday,there were morning and 
evening services, also the Three Hours’ service, 
at which, and also in the evening, the congre- 
gation about filled the church. Haster Day 
communicants were 36 above last Kaster’s num- 
ber. The offerings amounted to over $650, the 
largest ever made in the history of the parish; 
the debt of $600 which was on the parish when 
the present rector took charge one year ago, has 
now been canceled. The rector was presented 
with a purse of $40 by a number of the parish- 
ioners, together with a letter expressive of 
their esteem and affection. The larger part of 
the Easter offering was the result of self-denial 
during the Lenten season. The Sunday school 
Lenten offering for missions amounted to about 


$40. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Grace Church, Lyons (North Clinton) 

On Quinquagesima Sunday, the new two- 
manual pipe organ was dedicated, to the 
great delight of the whole parish; it is the 
gift of Mr. W. T. Joyce. On the 3d Sunday 
in Lent, a beautiful window in the chancel, to 
the left of the altar,was unveiled to the memory 
of Miss Lucy Walden; the corresponding win- 
dow on the right is to the memory of Miss Lola 
Ashton, two near and dear friends who “in 
death were not divided.’ Another window in 
the nave, a memorial of the late Mrs. Anna 
Gabriel, was blessed by Bishop Morrison at his 
visitation on Wednesday of Holy Week, when 
he preached in the evening, and was celebrant 
at the early service on Maundy Thursday. On 
the Sunday after Easter, a silver ciborium was 
eonsecrated, a gift of the Rev. George Sher- 
wood Whitney, of Thomasville, Ga., in memory 
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of his wife. The vested choir celebrated its 
10th anniversary at Haster, and rendered es- 
pecially fine selections, uniting in the evening 
with the choir of St. John’s, Clinton, in a brill- 
iant choral service at the latter church. Its ten 
years of continuous service are not excelled, it is 
believed, by any other choir in the diocese, and 
its faithful choirmaster, Mr. Arthur Holmes, 
and equally faithful organist, Miss Marian 
Rand, have both been with the choir from the 
beginning. On the Sunday after Easter, the 
rector, the Rev. C. W. Tyler, observed the fifth 
anniversary of his rectorate with a special Cel- 
ebration, and in his sermon briefly reviewed his 
work in the parish, which includes 77 Baptisms, 
49 Confirmations, 26 marriages, and 57 burials. 
In spite of much business depression and many 
losses by death and removal, the offerings have 
aggregated $15,000, of which $1,000 was for dio- 
cesan and missionary objects; over $6,000 have 
been expended on improvements to the property, 
and the remainder has covered parish expenses. 
The harmony of pastor and people has been un- 
broken during these years of faithful ministry. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


The first resident pastor of the new mission 
at Dowagiac, the Rev. H. P. Vicborn, is much 
encouraged by the interest shown in the church, 
About 150 people attended service on Palm Sun- 
day, with 250 on Easter Day, when the Knights 
Templar attended ina body. The services be- 
gan two months ago, with an attendance of 20, 
in the old Universalist church. 


Grace Church, Grand Rapids 


The attendance and interest was good during 
Lent, with some 200 receiving the Holy Com- 
munion on Haster Day. The offerings, includ- 
ing $107 from the Sunday school, amounted to 
$500. The year of progress in this active parish 
has been marked by a Confirmation class of 25, 
and the following gifts at Easter: A brass 
cross for the altar, the gift of Mrs. Beal, in 
memory of her mother; a pair of brass vases 
for the altar, from the recent Confirmation class; 
wrought iron sanctuary gates; arichly bound 
litany book, the gift of Mrs. B. J. Reynolds; a 
fair linen cloth; a flagon chalice, and credence 
paten. 


St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids 


Over 200 communions were made at the early 
Celebration, and the chancel was thronged later 
in the day, when the lily gates were opened by 
two of the choristers. About $1,000 was offered 
by the church and Sunday school during the day, 
over half of the amount being for missions. 
Beautiful altar vases and memorial offerings of 
flowers graced the altar. On Maundy Thurs- 
day, Bishop Gillespie confirmed a class of 21. 

f: In both parishes the Three Hours’ service on 
Good Friday awakened unusual interest. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


A litany desk has been given to Christ church, 
Quincy, by the Rev. H. E. Cotton. It bears this 
inscription, and is in memory of his wife: ‘‘To 
the glory of God, and in memory of Catharine 
Louise Cotton, a devoted wife and mother.”’ 


The parishioners presented recently to the 
rector of St. George’s, Lee, and his wife, a water 
color painting, in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of their marriage. 


The Clerical Association 


Topics and speakers announced are as follows: 
April 10, the Rev. L. K. Storrs, D.D., ‘‘The 
Church and the public schools’’?; April 17, the 
Rev. F. I. Paradise, ‘‘Bishop Williams”; April 
24, the Rev. P. H. Steenstra, D. D., ‘‘The Bible 
of the Ninth Century B.C”; May 1, Mr. W. T. 
Stowe, ‘‘Our duty to discharged prisoners, and 
the work of the John Howard Home’’; May 8, 
the Rev. Arthur N. Peaslee, ‘‘Miracles’”?; May 
15, Marcus Morton, Esq., ‘‘Progressive charity” ; 
May 22, Clara M. Carter (deaconess), ‘‘What a 
Christian woman can doin a parish’’; May 29, 
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an informal conference, ‘‘Religious ministra- 
tions in summer time.”’ 


St. Thomas’ Church, Taunton 


This church was opened on EHaster Day. Itis 
now completely restored and renovated, with 
many signs of improvements in arrangements 
and decorations. It will be remembered that in 
the latter part of last winter, during a blizzard, 
the church building took fire. After hours of 
persistent effort to curb the flames, the results 
showed a wrecked chancel and a badly damaged 
interior. In the work of renovation, a large 
sum of money has been expended. The entire 
roof has been reslated, the stone work pointed 
and restored, steam heat and ventilation intro- 
duced, water and sewerage provided, the clere- 
story and ten other windows set in new glass, 
the wood work entirely refinished, the ceilings 
sheathed, and all the walls frescoed. The 
chancel is new, and is furnished with many me- 
morial gifts. A beautiful Caen stone altar and 
reredos have been placed there with solid foun— 
dations of masonry. The reredos is in five re- 
cesses, the centre being a high relief of the Cru- 
cifixion. The statues of the four Evangelists 
occupy the other niches, the carving is excel- 
lent, each face represented having its distinct- 
ive character. The altar has the Agnus bearing 
the banner of the cross, and lying upon the 
book with the seven seals. The Alpha and Omega 
are represented in the side panels. The mensa 
is of an intensely hard and polished French 
marble, and is set with five consecration crosses 
in red marble inlaid. The altar steps are in 
dark Tennessee marble, with two medallions of 
Florentine mosaic before the altar. The cre- 
dence is carved oak. The chancel railing is of 
oak with grape vine of brass. The cathedral 
stalls are of oak, with canopies for men, and 
plain ones for the boys. The organ is a fine in- 
strument, and was made by Jardine. There are 
also elaborately carved sanctuary chairs, pulpit, 
and litany desk. Terra cotta with borders and 
medallions, is the coloring of the nave, while in 
the chancel, the tint is warmer with an all-over 
design of pomegranates in gold, and a ceiling of 
light turquoise with border. The whole effect 
of these changes is very marked. The frescoes, 
altar, reredos, and most of the furniture, were 
designed by Archibald D. Sawyer, of New York. 
At the opening service on Haster, the rector, 
the Rev. Morton Stone, officiated. Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated in the chapei at 7:30, 
Morning Prayer was said at 10:45, and a short 
benediction service followed, in which thealtar, 
organ, pulpit, and other furniture were blessed ; 
sermon and second Celebration followed. The 
present rector has accomplished a good and 
aggressive work for the Church in thiscommu— 
nity. His ability has shown itself in the splen— 
did results of a restored structure,more beautiful 
than before, and in conformity with the best 
ideals of ecclesiastical art. He has been greatly 
aided by the building committee of the parish. 
There is no parish in the southern part of the 
diocese that has a stronger hold upon the life of 
the community than this, and none that has 
such a future before it. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
In Trinity church, Portsmouth, the Rev. J. B. 
Funsten, rector, a very large Easter offering 
was taken up, amounting to upwards of $2,005. 


St. Luke’s church, Norfolk, raised on Kaster 
Day $2,200 in money, with a balance in pledges, 
to make up $7,700, the debt on the church. This 
is to be paid in full by Oct. 1st, and then the 
church will be consecrated. 


On April 5th, the rectory at Garrisonville, 
Stafford Co., was destroyed by fire. The rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Gibbons, and his family narrowly 
escaped with their lives. All of their belong- 
ings were lost, including Mr. Gibbons’ library. 
There was an insurance of $1,000. 

The consecration of the Rev. J. B. Funsten, 
rector of Trinity church, Portsmouth, to the 
bishopric of Boise, Idaho, will be beld on April 
27th. Bishop Whittle, of the diocese of Virginia, 
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will preside; Bishop Burton, of Kentucky, will 
preach the sermon, and Bishops Randolph and 
Kinsolving will present the Bishop-elect. 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


Recent Contirmations in Toledo were for Trin- 
ty, 25; St. Mark's, 6; Grace, 9; St. Paul, 17. 

Bishop Brooke, acting for the Bishop of the 
diocese, confirmed at Calvary church, Sandusky, 
28 persons on Low Sunday, making a total of 
166 during the incumbency of the present rector, 
the Rey. E. V. Shayler, covering a period of a 
little over four years. The ladies of the parish 
presented the rector with a handsome Eucharis- 
tic stole on Easter Day. 


Springfield 
Geo. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chas. R. Hale, D. D.,LL.D., Bishop-coadjator 


On Monday of Easter Week, Bishop Seymour 
was summoned to Cairo by the sudden and seri- 
ous illness of Bishop Hale. 


Episcopal Visitations 
MAY 


2. Night. St. Andrew’s church, Peoria. 
of Quincy.) 

4. Springfield: 8p. m., address before the Bible 
Society in the First Methodist church. 

7%. Lincoln. 

14. Quincy: A.M., cathedral; P. M., Good Shepherd. 

21. A.M., Gillespie; night, Bunker Hill. 

22. Night, Litchfield. 

24. Chicago: night, to preside at request of the 
Bishop of Chicago at the Commencement of 
the Western Theological Seminary. 

25. St. Louis, Mo., address before the Convention 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

JUNE 
1. Springfield: Commencement of St. Agatha’s 
School. 

6. Knoxville: Night, annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of St. Mary’s School. 

7. Knoxville: Commencement of 
School. 

15. Newport, R.I., Meeting of the House of Bishops. 


(Diocese 


St. Mary's 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D D., LL. D, Bishop 
M.N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Grace church, Montevideo, is in a better con- 
dition to-day than it has been for years. There 
is a boys’ brigade, 60 members, and a gymnasium 
club of 40 young men, connected with the church. 


The missions at Chatfield and St. Charles are 
being looked after by Mr. Simpson, a divinity 
student of Seabury. 


The Rev. C.C. Rollett, rector of Christ church, 
Red Wing, has declined the election as general 
diocesan missionary. 


The floating debt of $170, at Sleepy Eye, has 
been cancelled. The parishioners now contem- 
plate erecting a rectory. When that is com- 
pleted, a resident rector will) be in demand. In 
the meantime, the Rev. W. H. Knowlton will 
continue to look after the spiritual welfare of the 
parishioners, as heretofore. 


A new mission—St. Thomas’—for colored peo- 
ple, has been inaugurated. They begin with 
a Sunday school at 3 Pp, M., and vespers at 4P. M. 
The mission will be under the fostering care of 
St. Mark’s parish, Minneapolis. 


Mr. Joseph F’. Langton has been appointed lay 
reader at Nativity Mission, North St. Paul. The 
Rev. W.C. Pope gives the parishioners a monthly 
Celebration. 


A very neat and commodious vestry and guild 
room has been erected adjoining the church at 
St. Mary’s, Merriam Park. 


Good Condition of St. Paul Parishes 


The Easter parish meetings showed increased 
membership, old standing debts wiped out, and 
finances in a healthy condition. The rector of 
St. Paul’s, the Rev. John Wright, announced 
that the Easter Day offerings liquidated all out- 
standing debts, leaving his church practically 
free from financial burdens. The various par- 
ish organizations report substantial progress 
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made during the past year,and bright prospects 
for the ensuing year, Perfect harmony pre- 
vailed at all the meetings. 


Calvary Church, Rochester 


The 10th anniversary of the rectorship of the 
Rev. W. W. Fowler was commemorated April 
2d. During this decade the church has been re- 
modeled, the guild hall erected, and many minor 
improvements made on the Church property in 
general. There are now 101 families in the par- 
ish cure, containing in all 459 persons. Of these, 
388 are baptized, and 235 have received the rite 
of Confirmation. There are nine teachers and 
73 pupils in the Sunday school; 13 persons were 
confirmed during the past year. The report of 
the treasurer showed that the parish was in ex- 
cellent financial condition. The vestry has 
voted to grant the rector a three months’ vaca- 
tion, to be taken at any time he may elect during 
the coming year. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


During his visitations in March, Bishop Capers 
confirmed 63 candidates. 


The Bishop recently visited St. Stephen’s 
church, Willington, preaching an eloquent ser- 
mon, and confirming a class of five persons. 
This service was held during the day, and the 
public school adjourned, the children attending 
in a body, to the delight of the Bishop who com- 
mented on their attention throughout the serv- 
ce. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
Gethsemane Church, Fargo 


On Haster Even a goodly number of children 
received the sacrament of Baptism. Very large 
numbers partook of the Holy Communion at 
each serviceon Easter Day. The offerings, in- 
cluding two pledges, amounted to $3,290. It is 
hoped to complete the finestone church this fall, 
the first story of which was erected last year. 


St. Paul’s, Grand Forks 


CSt. Paul’s parish was organized just 29 years 
ago Easter Monday. A year ago the parish 
reckoned 64 families, 267 baptized individuals, 
and 170 confirmed persons. This Haster there 
are 71 families, 200 confirmed persons, and 328 
baptized individuals. The record for the year 
shows 32 Baptisms, 27 confirmed, and 109 Sun- 
day school scholars and teachers. Haster, 1897, 
two years ago, the parish reckoned but 93 per- 
sons upon its list. Now there are more than 
double that number, which means an increase 
for the two years of over 100 per cent. The par- 
ish has raised $3,000, and paid $300 of debts in- 
curred the year previous. Besides this, there 
has been over $300 expended in improvements to 
the rectory. The Easter offering this year, to 
be applied on the floating indebtedness, was over 
$450, and the Sunday school offering for mission 
work amounted to $30. The church edifice will 
be consecrated on Wednesday, May 31st, at 
which time the convocation of the jurisdiction 
will be held in this city. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Bishop and Mrs. Worthington leave the dio- 
cese next month. The coming separation is be- 
ing felt keenly, the Bishop having endeared 
himself very sincerely to all classes of the com- 
munity. The illness, angina pectoris, necessitat- 
ing the removal of Bishop Worthington from this 
altitude, is now felt to be one which cannot be 
tampered with any longer, and that elsewhere 
from Nebraska must be the home of the Bishop 
for many years to come. 

The Standing Committee has given notice 
that at the diocesan annual council in May, the 
Bishop will ask for a coadjutor to be elected, as 
high medica! authority certifies that a continued 
permanent residence in this State will prove 
fatal. 
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Canon Doherty’s removal to Yankton, S-. 
Dak., took place so quietly that his many 
friends throughout the diocese had no opportun- 
ity of testifying to him their love and confidence. 
Consequently, on his recent visit toOmaha for a 
few days, the occasion was seized upon by the 
city clergy asa fitting one to wish him ‘‘God- 
speed” in his new work and home; at the recent. 
meeting of the clericus, valuable books were: 
presented to Dr. Doherty, together with many 
assurances of affection and confidence. 


Tennessee 
Thomas Frank Gailor, D. D., Bishop 
The 67th annual convention of the diocese of 
Tennessee will meet in St. Paul’s church, Chat- 
tanooga, on Wednesday, May 17th. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


Easter at St. Paul’s, Clay Centre 


At the 7 a. m. Low Celebration, about half the: 
communicants received. At104.M., a marriage 
ceremony was performed by Dean Leeds. At11 
A.M., Morning Prayer was said, with the ini- 
tiation of two young ladies into the order of the 
Daughters of the King, they having previously 
passed a good examination in Church doctrine 
and history. A special short service followed as 
a thanksgiving to Almighty God for the past. 
prosperity of the parish, and the recent entire 
liquidation of debt on the handsome Church pro- 
perty, during which the two wardens, solemnly, 
and in view of the large congregation, com- 
mitted to the flames the released mortgages and 
receipted notes. All present joined heartily and 
joyfully in singing Gloria in Excelsis Deo, There 
is now no debt anywhere on Church property in 
Dean Leeds’ district. The Holy Eucharist was. 
then celebrated. The boy choir and the quar- 
tette, one of the finest in the State, furnished 
the music. 


Equally beautiful and hearty services were 
held at both the Wakefield parishes of St. 
John’s-on-the-Prairie, and St. George’s, 16 very 
muddy miles away. At the latter, as an Easter 
gift, and in memory of the first Wakefield rec- 
tor, the Rey. Mr. Hickox, a handsome pulpit was 
exchanged for the lecturn which has been doing 
duty for several years. The altar, font, and 
pulpit are now all that could be desired. These 
three parishes, all in first-class condition, will 
soon be vacant, owing to the rector being obliged 
to return to Europe. 


Laramie 
Anson R. Graves, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Bishop visited Christ church, Sidney,. 
Neb., and confirmed 11 on the evening of Easter 
Day, making a total of 16 confirmed within the 
past four months. At the children’s service in 
the afternoon,the rector, the Rev. Thos. Bakes, 
baptized 11 persons. The present outlook for 
the Church in this place is very encouraging. 
The children’s Lenten offering amounted to 
$22.10, and more to hear from. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


Easter Sunday School Celebrations 


At Christ church, Alexandria, the children’s. 
Easter offering amounted to $70, prizes were dis- 
tributed to the various classes, and each scholar 
was presented with a growing plant. The chil- 
dren of St. Paul’s Sunday school gave as their 
Lenten offering, $130. Grace church celebra- 
tion took place at 9 4. M., and the offerings. 
amounted to over $100. 


Easter Services in Richmond 


Never before in this city have the churches 
been so crowded, or the preparations for the 
services been so elaborate, as on Easter Day of 
1899. The music was particularly worthy of no- 
tice. At St. Paul’s church, Bishop Jaggar’s ser- — 
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mons were among the strongest he has yet 
preached. Confirmation was held in this church 
at night. The Bishop left Richmond for his 
home immediately after the services, 

The Monumental church was beautifully dec- 
orated on Easter Day. Holy Communion was 
celebrated at 64.m. The Bishop confirmed a 
class of 28 and preached. At Holy Trinity 
church, at the morning service, the rector, the 
Rey. J. J. Gravatt, made an appeal for $5,000 to 
pay off the church debt, and at the close of the 
night service the required amount had been ob- 
tained. Of this sum, the Ladies’ Industrial Guild 
raised $500. The members of the two command- 
eries of Knights Templar attended this service 
inabody. The offerings of the Sunday school 
amounted to $280. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


All the churches report well-attended services 
on Easter. In the city the rule was two or three 
celebrations of the Holy Communion in each 
church, and the Haster offerings seem to have 
been satisfactory everywhere. 


St. Stephen’s church, Maringouin, has a new 
fence about the church and cemetery. The 
money for this needed improvement was made 
during Lent, by means of the Easter egg envel- 
ope. 

The Rev. Dr. Warner, in addition to his own 

“many duties in Trinity parish, New Orleans, has 
been taking an active part in the delivery of 
free lectures of an instructive kind, to the poor. 


Presentation to the Rey. Mr. Slack 


The Rey .Mr. Slack, in charge of the church of 
the Epiphany and St. John’s church, at Opelou- 
sas and Washington, has been presented by the 
people to whom he ministers, with a beautiful 
paten and chalice. Thelatter is encrusted with 
rare gems. 


Confirmation at St. Anna’s, New Orleans 


Bishop Sessums on Passion Sunday confirmed 
a class of 50 at St. Anna’s church, one of, if not, 
the largest class presented this year in the dio- 
cese. The Bishop also preached with his usual 
force and eloquence. 


Sixty-first Annual Council 


The council met in Christ church cathedral, 
April 12th. The opening service consisted of a 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, Bishop Ses- 
sums, celebrant, the Rev, Joseph Spearing be- 
ing preacher. The Bishop’s address was in- 
structive and interesting. 

Standing Committee elected: The Rey. Drs. 
John Percival and H. H. Waters, the Rev. M. 
Brewster; Messrs. F'. N. Butler, James McCon- 
nell, and G. R. Westfeldt. 

The treasurer of the diocese, Mr. Edwin 
Belknap, reported receipts of the Episcopal 
Fund, $5,782.08, leaving a balance of $782 08 to 
begin the’ conciliar year. The Council Fund 
also showed a balance of $341 47. The treasurer 
for the diocesan kindergarten made an excellent 
report, evidencing a balance of $29325. The 
Committee on the State of the Church con- 
gratulated the council on the progress made 
during the past year. The improvements 
made in St. Anna’s parish, New Orleans, the 
giving ont of the contract for a new church 
in St. Gevize’s parish, New Orleans, and the 
foundation of a Church school at Alexandria, all 
came in jor favorable mention. Contributions 
for general Church purposes in the diocese ex- 
ceeded by $5,600 those for last year. A review 
of missionary effort in the city and in the coun- 
try, showed great results achieved. 

During the council there were daily celebra- 
tions of the Holy Communion at 7:30 A. M., in 
the chapel of the cathedral. The lunches pro- 
vided by the city parishes, and served by 
the ladies from all the parishes, served to brirg 
the city and country clergy in closer touch with 
one another. 

Woman’s Auxiliary 
At the annual meeting held during the ses- 


sion of the diocesan council, the report of the 
treasurer showed disbursements during the 
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year of $1,069.50, and a balance on hand of $40.95. 
Addresses were made by the Bishop, Dr. War- 
ner, Mr. Brewster, and others. ‘Mrs. Claverius 
reported having on hand $23.12 towards assist- 
ing in building a mission house in China, and 
Mrs. Ida A. Richardson reported the sending of 
$600 to Miss Suthon, Louisiana’s missionary in 
Japan. The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. T. G. Richardson, president; Mrs. J. P. 
Hornor, vice-president; Miss E. Greenwood, 
treasurer; Mrs. Fred. N. Ogden, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. R. L. Robertson, recording sec- 
retary. 


Junior Auxiliary 


The report was read by Miss Josephine Hor- 
nor of St. Anna’s parish. It was excellently 
written, and very interesting, telling of the box 
sent St. Mary’s mission, Sewanee, and the help 
extended several missionary clergymen in the 
diocese Miss F.. Breeden, corresponding sec- 
retary, made a report showing expenditures 
among various missions of $140.65. Miss Carrie 
Girault, treasurer, in her report mentioned dis- 
bursements as $208.25, and a balance on hand of 
$23.74. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.D., Bishop 


Episcopal Visitations 
MAY 

M., Trinity, Mineral Point. 
. M., St. Mary’s, Kilbourn. 
. M., St. Paul's, Tomah. 
. M., Emmanuel, Lancaster. 
M., St. Luke’s, Whitewater. 
. M., St. John’s, Elkhorn. 
. M., Grace church, Hartland. 
M.. Christ church, Delavan. 
. M., St. John’s, Portage. 

St. Clement’s, Whitefish Bay, has recently 
paid in $20 additional, on their improvement 
debt—now reduced to $90. This small balance 
will soon disappear, as the ladies of the guild are 
working towards this end. 

A branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary has been 
formed in St. Luke’s parish, Racine, the Rev. 
Dr. Piper, rector; 21 women have zealously 
taken up the work, and it is expected that asthe 
value and efforts of the auxiliary are better un- 
derstood, this number will be largely increased. 


Payment on the Cathedral Debt 


The cathedral congregation has paid in $1,000 
on their only remaining mortgage debt, that on 
the cathedral guild hall. This mortgage now re- 
mains but $3,000, at 5 per cent. interest; and for 
this a sinking fund is provided, which will wipe 
out the whole debt when the mortgage becomes 
due. The entire cathedral property, with its 
noble plant of buildings, then becomes absolute- 
ly free of incumbrances. 
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Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘Scranton is worthy 
of more than a passing notice. With a popula- 
tion, including its suburbs, of considerably over 
100,000, I found the Church work carried on 
with a self sacrificing zeal, energy, and ability 
which is bearing precious and abundant fruit 
from the centre to the circumference. At the 
centre, the rector of St. Luke’s, the Rev. Rogers 
Israel, whose loving character, marked ability, 
and deeds of charity single him out as a true 
man of God, wields a widespread and most salu- 
tary influence within and without the Church; 
frequently exchanging pulpits with his assist- 
ants, and helping them most generously to car- 
ry their financial burdens. These clergy, nota- 
bly the Rev. Edward J. Haughton and the Rev. 
Mr. McHenry, catching his spirit, are pushing 
out and establishing new missions in their re- 
spective suburbs. Thus the leaven at the centre 
is leavening the whole lump, and the good work 
of extending the Church and saving souls is 
carried on. A parish house, used for a great va- 
riety of important purposes, has just been com- 
pleted in Scranton. An appendage of St. Luke’s 
church, it is memorial, the gift of Mrs. Phelps, 
in loving memory of her parents. It is the 
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finest and most complete of the kind that I have 
seen, and cost nearly $40,000. 

“Greenridge parish, near by, under the able 
management of the Key. F. S. Ballentine, is 
strong and prosperous. 

“T noticed with great pleasure that in these 
parishes and missions the men attend church, 
and take a lively interest in the work.”’ 


Throop Memorial Parish House, Scranton 


The formal presentation of this memorial gift 
to St. Luke’s parish took place on April 10th. 
The Rey. Rogers Israel, the rector,was the first 
speaker on the occasion. ‘‘The dream of ten 
years ago had become a reality.’’ Mr. Everett 
Warren, representing Mrs. Mary Throop Phelps, 


‘the donor of the building, referred to the parish 


labors of Dr..and Mrs. B. H. Throop, of whom it 
is a memorial, and presented the key to the rec- 
tor. The junior warden, Mr. A. D. Holland, 
made an address of acceptance, in which he 
spoke of the value and use of parish houses, and 
especially of Dr. Throop’s work in the parish, 
He was indeed ‘‘the beloved physician”’ in many 
a household. When the old St. Luke’s church 
was abandoned he bought the property, paying 
for it a higher price than could be secured else- 
where at that time, and converted it into a free 
hospital for accident and emergency cases, a 
charity of which Scranton had been long in 
need. Knight’s Te Dewm was sung by the choir, 
and the oftice of benediction was conducted by 
Bishop Talbot who also made an address. 
During the evening, Bishop Talbot, the Rev. 
Rogers Israel, and Mrs. Israel, the associate 
clergy, with Mrs. Mary Throop Phelps, held a 
reception. The building, as now completed, is a 
most elaborate and substantial memorial. It is 
a four story structure of stone, in the Gothic 
style of architecture. Entering through a large 
vestibule, connecting it with the church, one is 
impressed with its elegant and beautiful pro- 
portions. On the first story are the clergymen’s 
offices, the Woman’s Guild rooms with toilet 
rooms, and the Sunday school library. All are 
elegantly furnished and carpeted, and equipped 
with electric and gas lights and steam heat. In 
the basement is a large room, with closets, to 
be used for supplies to the poor. ‘here is a 
large toilet room and alaundry. The Sunday 
school room, 100 ft. long, 32 ft. wide, and 20 ft. 
high, occupies also the first story. It will be 
used for social gatherings, a gallery being at one 
end, and at the other a stage. Five divisions, 
divided by curtains, can be used for graded 
classes. An opening into the organ chamber of 
the church makes it possible to utilize the organ 
for services. In a wing at the rear of the or- 
gan chamber are the choir and robing rooms. 
In the second story are commodious kitchens 
and pantries for a cooking school; also the 
Young Women’s Guild rooms. The Young 
Men’s Guild rooms are on the third story, and 
rooms for kindergarten and industrial work. 
The fourth story has living apartments for the 
clergy, nurses, sexton, janitor, etc., all well ar- 
ranged and separated. 


North Carolina 
Jvuseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.w., Bishop 

Mrs. Lyman, widow of the late Bishop Ly- 
man, has lately had the Bishop’s episcopal ring 
set as a jewel in the head of the pastoral staff 
that was presented to him over seven years ago, 
by the clergy and laity of his diocese,on the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. 
This staff is a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
the crook being of solid silver, ornamented with 
symbolical figures, and wrought into beautiful 
form. The staff is to be handed down to the 
Bishop’s successors, as a memorial. 

The choir stalls which were used by the sew 
vested choir of St. Ambrose church, Raleigh, 
on Easter Day, have been made by the carpentry 
department of St. Augustine’s Church School, 
at Raleigh. 

Bishop Gray, of Southern Florida, recently 
received a gift of $10 from the congregation of 
St. Augustine’s chapel (colored) for the relief 
of a deceased colored clergyman’s family, and 
to help erect a stone to his memory. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


The Bishopric of Boise 


HE consecration of the Rev. James 

Bowen Funsten, of Portsmouth, Vir- 

ginia, as bishop for the missionary 

district of Boise, has, we are in- 
formed, been appointed to take place April 
27th. This announcement raises a ques- 
tion of some importance. Mr. Funsten was 
elected at the General Convention of 
last October. He, however, formally de- 
clined to accept the appointment. Subse- 
quently, the Presiding Bishop, pronouncing 
the bishopric of Boise vacant, called a meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops for the purpose 
of making a new election. This meeting has 
not yet taken place; but, meanwhile, Mr. 
Funsten, having changed his mind, was al- 
lowed to withdraw his declination without 
waiting for the bishops to consider it, and 
order has been taken for his consecration. 
The regularity of this proceeding is strong- 
ly questioned. It is claimed that when a 
bishop-elect has once declined the honor 
conferred upon him, he cannot retract ex- 
cept with the consent of the House of Bish- 
ops. In other words, when he has declined, 
the matter is at an end, so far as the first 
election is concerned, and a new election 
must take place; otherwise, a question arises 
touching the matter of jurisdiction. Thata 
precisely similar case has not arisen before, 
renders it all the more advisable that it 
should not be settled without due delibera- 
tion. Jt is a matter for the consideration of 
our ablest canonists. Possibly they may 
have been consulted, though the rapidity 
with which events have succeeded each 
other makes it improbable. The fact ap- 
pears to be—we speak under correction— 
that from the moment the election was for- 
mally declined, the bishopric became va- 
cant, and that no individual or body can 
fill the vacancy except the House of Bish- 
ops. We have reason to believe that a con- 
siderable number of influential bishops take 
this view of the case, and that an endeavor 
is being made to prevent the consecration, or 
at least to have it delayed until the matter 
can be satisfactorily adjusted. In such a 
case, it must be evident that hasty action is 
most objectionable, particularly in view of 
the unpleasant consequences which might 
easily follow. In all this there is not the 
slightest question of Mr. Funsten’s high 
character, or his entire fitness for the office 
of bishop. But it would be most embar- 
rassing to all concerned, and especially so to 
Mr. Funsten himself, if, after his consecra- 
tion, his title to jurisdiction were to be 
called in question, and his right contested to 
a seat in the House of Bishops. 


cae He 
What People Want 


R. MCCONNELL appears to think that 
because he has found it difficult to ob- 
tain a place for a competent priest where he 
will receive $1,000 a year and have a house 
free of rent, therefore there is no longer 
“any room in the ministry.” The minis- 
try, it seems, ought to be a comfortable 
profession, without hardship or poverty. 
But surely this is a very modern view of the 
matter. We venture to say that at every 
period of history, and in every part of the 
Church where the Gospel is being preached 
with any fervor, and its principles carried 
out with zzal, the clergy have had much to 


contend with in the way of poverty, if not 
persecution. Our Blessed Lord in sending 
forth his Apostles, gave them no promise of 
an easy life, and St. Paul, we know, worked 
atatrade. It is this Apostle who speaks of 
himself and his companions as ‘‘in all 
things approving themselves as the minis- 
ters of God in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities, in distresses. as poor, 
yet making many rich, as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things.” It is true 
that in other passages he insists strongly on 
the duty of Christian people to contribute to 
the support of those who minister to them in 
spiritual things (though he himself will not 
profit by it), and he expresses these admoni- 
tions in terms which imply that this obliga- 
tion was not always fulfilled with cheerful- 
ness or liberality. Perhaps these primitive 
clergy did not give their congregations 
‘‘what they wanted,” as we are assured by 
Dr. McConnell that where that is done there 
is no difficulty about support. Alas! we fear 
it is too often true that faithful priests do 
not give people ‘‘what they want,” or that 
they even give them positively what they do 
not want. 


N earnest preacher who had deen dis- 
coursing with great directness on sin 
and responsibility, was taken to task by an 
active and leading lady of the congregation 
who wished he would not dwell on such 
dark and dreadful subjects. For her part, 
she did not believe people were responsible; 
what we call ‘‘sin” was merely the product 
of heredity and environment. A man had 
no use for this preaching about sin. He de- 
nied that he was himself a sinner, and he 
would never stultify himself by joining in 
the General Confession, or saying, ‘‘Forgive 
us our trespasses.” The fact is that this 
disbelief in sin is, explicitly or implicitly, 
very wide-spread. It may be said of a great 
many people that they do not want to hear 
anything aboutit. Hence the popularity of 
what is called ‘‘the People’s Church,” in 
many of our Western towns. No doubt also 
this is one secret of the rapid spread of 
“Christian Science.” But the minister of 
Him who died to ‘‘save His people from 
their sins,” must preach about sin. He can- 
not prophesy ‘‘smooth things,” without be- 
ing false to his duty. And so long as the 
clergy fulfill this obligation frankly and 
fearlessly, they must run the risk of poverty 
and hardship. As the Rev. E. W. Worth- 
ington says, ina letter to The Churchman, 
‘Always, everywhere, and under every 
system that can be devised, must it not nec- 
essarily be difficult to induce men (not the 
saints, but men as we find them) to pay 
money for the support of an institution 
which is in duty bound to tell them per- 
petually what they do not like to hear?” 


ET when it is said that the age is be- 
coming less Christian, and that a part 

of the trouble, at least, lies at the door of 
the Christian organizations, and of the 
Church with the rest, it is worth while to 
inquire whether there is any truth in this 
charge. It is expressed in various ways. It 
is very common, for instance, to say that the 
Christianity of nineteen centuries has be- 
come antiquated, that it needs adjustment, 
in fact, transformation, to suit the spirit of 
the age. We are even told that the old an- 


tithesis between the Church and the world 
no longer exists, that the world at its best 
is now in entire accord with all that has any 
permanent worth in religion, that it is time 
for religion to recognize this, and to cast 
away what still remains asa barrier, and 
thus bring about a reconciliation and a 
final union between what the New Testa- 
ment constantly declares to be opposing ele- 
ments. 
OF course this includes the rejection of 
the supernatural. In reality it means, 
though disguised under a thousand forms, 
unconditional surrender on the part of the 
Church. This, we takeit, isthe meaning of 
the unceasing declamation against the dog- 
matic element in religion. People, it is said, 
are tired of dogma, they do not want creeds, 
and if we persist in imposing them as propo-. 
sitions which must be accepted, they will 
turn away from us. But dogmatic creeds, 
that is, statements which are asserted as 
true though they are not the results of 
human discovery or philosophic reasoning, 
are simply the expression of the supernatur- 
al. They do not proceed from the investi- 
gations of human science, and are not ascer- 
tained by inductive processes, but are 
things which have come from God to man as 
revelations, and which could not have been 
ascertained in any other way. The “‘spirit - 
of the age” is certainly opposed to the 
supernatural, and hence it is opposed to 
dogma. But it is the supernatural as neces- 
sary for man which is the very reason for 
the existence of the Church. With this 
eliminated, it becomes difficult to justify 
the continuance of any organization which 
can rightly be called a ‘‘Church.” Associa- 
tions for ethical culture might continue to 
exist, but for the rest, the churches must 
become merged in societies for philan- 
thropic or sociological purposes. 


N the other hand, attention is drawn to 
the fact that the ‘‘Christian pulpit” (we 
refer here to the so-called orthodox de- 
nominations) has been more or less af- 
fected by ‘‘the spirit of the age,” and thatit 
often gives forth an uncertain sound. And 
it is asserted that in the anxiety to give the 
people ‘‘what they want,” many old doc- 
trines have ceased to be preached, and oth- 
ers are handled vaguely, and without force 
or effectiveness. The trouble then is, ac- 
cording to those who consider these facts, 
not that there is too much dogma, too much 
of the supernatural, but too littie. ‘The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” If 
this be all religion has to give us, men 
are led to say, we need not trouble ourselves 
with its support. There is in it nothing 
vital, nothing which constitutes a moral ob- 
ligation. It seems to us that there isin 
this way of looking at things much more of 
truth than inthe other. People who have 
ever felt that they had souls to be saved are 
not being driven from religion in this day 
and generation because there is too much 
‘‘dogma,’’ but because there is too little. In 
much of the Christianity that is preached 
there isasad lack of power. It has been 
emasculated of the elements which gave it 
power. That all men are sinners, and that 
they are responsible and must one day give 
an account; that they were made for God, 
but are kept from God by sin; that there is 
no other name given under heaven w hereby 
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they may be saved, save the Name of Jesus 
Christ—such are the themes of a truly 
Christian pulpit. To “adapt” ourselves to 
the age, is not to preach “what people 
want,” but what they need, and the needs 
of humanity are at bottom the same in 
every age. Repentance, conversion, faith, 
are not out of date, nor will ever be. It is 
true enough that ifthe Church sends out 
preachers of this type, they will seldom be 
popular, for they must say much which peo- 
ple—many people—do not like to hear. It 
is only here and there that a man of com- 
manding personality and genius can, under 
such circumstances, win the popular ear. 
The rank and file of faithful men, just be- 
cause they are faithful, will remain poor, 
and will have to approve themselves as 
ministers of God in much patience, in ne- 
cessities, and in distresses. 
B55 TeX 
A Physician’s Estimate of 
“Christian Science” 

T is not often that we stray into the liter- 

ary pastures of the medical profession, 
but while glancing over the table of con- 
tents of a recent number of The Jowrnal of 
the American Medical Association (Vol. XXXII 
No. 11, March 18, 1899), our attention was 
arrested by the title of anarticle on ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science, the new theologico-philosoph- 
ic therapeutics,” by one of the most emi- 
nent surgeons in the country, * and we im- 
mediately became interested in what he had 
written on the subject. Of course we ex- 
pected to find this learned physician an 
opponent of the new cult, but what we were 
anxious to ascertain was to what extent his 
point of view and his general estimate of 
Mrs. Eddy’s sect and its principles, coincid- 
ed with those of orthodox theologians. 


R. ANDREWS, while premising that 
“the discussion of theologic opinions in 

a medical journal is felt to be abhorrent to 
good taste,” justifies himself by the fact that 


“Christian Science intrudes itself upon us. 


both as a religion and a healing art inex- 
tricably mixed together.” He rightly al- 
leges that it employs its peculiar theology 
as a weapon to attack the science of medi- 
cine, and with it all the other physical sci- 
ences, After giving a condensed account 
of Mrs. Eddy’s system of theology and phil- 
osophy, the singular trait of which he re- 
marks, ‘‘is a steady habit of self-contradic- 
tion,” he turns his attention to her thera- 
peutics. Here the self-contradiction is even 
more patent. For the entire ‘‘treatment” of 
Christian Science proceeds upon the idea 
that the disease does not exist, is a delusion 
of “mortal mind,” and yet the ‘‘healers” 
will boast to outsiders of wonderful cures 
performed upon those afflicted with the 
most dangerous and deadly diseases. The 
writer asks: ‘‘Why do these people say at 
one time that the disease never existed, and 
then describe its horrible character, and 
boast to us how they cured it?” Itappears, 
however, that up to the present time surgi- 
cal cases are rather intangible to Christian 
Science, although it is claimed that dislocat- 
ed bones have been set by the power of 
“immortal mind,” without touching them. 
We cannot forbear to ask our readers to en- 
joy the gentle sarcasm of Dr. Andrews upon 
these alleged surgery cases: ‘‘It must be 


*Hdmund Andrews, A. M., M.D., LL. D., Professor 
of Clinical Surgery, Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, Consulting Surgeon Michael Reese !Hospi- 
tal, Senior Surgeon Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 
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very interesting to see a non-existent bone, 
having only the substantiality of thought, 
which had been dislocated from a socket 
which never existed, going back without 
being touched into that imaginary socket 
with a thump audible toall the bystanders,” 


|i Beton men and theologians agree, if 
Dr. Andrews speaks for his profession, 
that in its theology and philosophy this new 
cult is really ‘‘a species of pantheism, teach- 
ing that ‘God is all in All,’ and nothing else 
exists.”” But theologians can add to this 
diagnosis the further observation that 
Christian Science tallies more completely 
with the Gnosticism of the second century of 
the Christian era than any religio-philosoph- 
ic system that has appeared for centuries. 
The Docetic Gnostics of the first and second 
centuries held substantially the same opin- 
ions as to the predominance of ‘‘immortal 
mind,’ and the unreality of matter. The 
moral result of it all, after it had had time 
to reach its logical results, was in one direc- 
tion singular, and in another, horrible. The 
non-existence of matter drove one class, the 
more spiritually minded, into the practice 
of a fanatical asceticism, much like that of 
the fakirs of India. The same theory was 
held by the sensual-minded to justify them 
in committing all sorts of sins of lust and in- 
temperance, since, if the body did not really 
exist, such actions possessed no moral quali- 
ty, but were indifferent altogether. A system 
as weak in philosophy and logic as that of 
“Christian Science’ offers no safeguard 
against the development of either extreme 
in due time, just as it has happened under 
similar conditions in the past. 


a 5 a= 
ather Austin and His 
Teachings--X VI. 


BY THE RT. REV. DR. MCLAREN, 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


(Copyright, 1899.) 


N asermon which Father Austin preached 
on prayer, he said, among other things, 
that the proportionate importance of the 
spirit of prayer, as compared with its out- 
ward manifestations, was so overwhelmingly 
great that rules with respect to time, place, 
and method were idle and injurious, unless 
the attraction of the soul to God was genu- 
ine and constant. The practice of doing 
things devotional was a temptation to the 
deceitful heart to let routine take the place 
of spiritual virility. The only thing which 
could not be dispensed with was the activi- 
ty of the spiritual faculties. The spirit was 
the essence, expression by words the acci- 
dent, of prayer. Better far to pray with the 
spirit only than with words only, because 
the former would be essential prayer, while 
the latter would not be prayer at all, as 
Isaiah has taught (Ch. xxix: 13, 14). 

One of his hearers,a man of exemplary 
fondness for practices of devotion, imagin- 
ing himself censured by these remarks, em- 
braced an early opportunity to say to his 
pastor that if it should appear to be to his 
spiritual advantage, he was willing under 
advice to give up his external practices. 

To this, Father Austin replied that there 
was nothing said in his sermon to justify any 
such inference as that. 

‘*Will you kindly consider, my dear friend, 
that the word prayer is used in many senses, 
and that beneath them all, and imparting 
itself to all, is the simple idea of the eleva- 
tion or uplifting of the spirit of man to God 
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for the purpose of converse and communion? 
Consider further that the moment this idea 
of prayer ceases to be effective, prayer 
ceases to be such. There are two ways in 
which it operates: first, as trust, love, peni- 
tence, adoration, contemplation, without 
words, attitude, or any other method of ex- 
pression; second, as the same spiritual 
graces outwardly expressing themselves. It 
is possible for the spirit to pray without 
words, but it is not possible for words alone 
to constitute prayer. This truth should be 
strongly stated, and yet not so strongly as 
to disparage external expression, for the ac- 
tion of the spiritual faculties is facilitated 
and regulated by method, except in cases, 
not of frequent occurrence, when prayer is 
wholly interior. The spirit of prayer may 
be illustrated by the nutritive principle in 
food. Without it, food is valueless. Such 
food may be taken into the system, but it 
supplies neither refreshment nor nourish- 
ment. It is therefore absolutely essential 
that the food contain the factor of nutrition. 
When we speak of prayer as the food of the 
soul, we mean that its virtue consists in a 
hidden principle of spiritual attraction, by 
which the soul is sweetly drawn to seek, 
find, and commune with God. As the ele- 
ment of nutrition is ordinarily partaken in 
the use of the food which contains it, so in 
all cases, except those where vocation has 
been to the highest planes of prayer, the 
effects of prayer are attained by the observ- 
ance of rules with respect to time, place, 
attitude, and expression. The exceptional 
cases are apparently so few that we may 
speak of spirit and method as co-ordinates, 
and indeed it is only after long years of 
thoroughness in method that souls ever rise 
to contemplative heights. Even then they 
are constantly falling back on method; such, 
at any rate, is their testimony, and you and 
I, dear friend, ought to accept the word of 
those holy souls. 


‘Following the analogy of food, we ought 
to pray as we eat, at stated times. I do not 
say that it is as easy to pray as to eat, for 
with the most of us physical appetite is 
stronger than spiritual. It is much less 
difficult to neglect a call to the oratory than 
to the refectory, and there are to my knowl- 
edge many starved souls who have not pos- 
sessed strength of character sufficient to en- 
able them to live up to arule of stated devo- 
tion. What fleshless skeletons they would 
be had they pursued the same course with 
their bodies! Imagine yourself going to 
the table for food only now and then, only 
upon some great occasion or exigency, only 
to alleviate the symptoms of impending 
starvation; and yet that is the way of prayer 
which thousands practice! In either case, 
whether of eating or praying, the adoption 
of particular times induces a habit. Habit is 
an act constantly repeated, and a good habit 
immeasurably enhances the value of good 
acts. 

‘How frequentour appointed occasions of 
prayer ought to be, and how much time 
should be devoted to them, depends on the 
circumstances of each individual; but the 
spirit of prayer could not satisfy itself with 
infrequency. The Psalmist’s rule is a good 
one: ‘In the evening, and morning, and at 
noon-day, will I pray, and that instantly, 
and He shall hear my voice.’ But in other 
places he puts special emphasis on the im- 
portance of the morning hour, perhaps be- 
cause of our resurrection from ‘sleep, which 
is the sister of death’; perhaps because then 
our faculties are at their best; perhaps be 
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cause there will be less to repent of at night 
if we begin the day with strong supplica- 
tions; perhaps because at that time other 
duties have less power to absorb our minds. 
‘My voice shalt Thou hear in the morning, 
O Lord; in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto Thee, and will look up.’ 

“The time allotted to prayer should be 
held sacred to its object. Three times daily 
we turn our backs upon labor and recrea- 
tion, imprison our bodies between the table 
and the chair, proceed to take that which is 
set before us, and for the time being our at- 
tention is quite engrossed in the one thing. 
Ah, then at least, recollection is spontane- 
ous! One can readily think of occasions 
when some other duty would have para- 
mountclaim. Who would not flee from the 
table to answera cry for help? Tauler who 
scaled the heights of contemplative prayer, 
said toat he would have felt called of God 
to forsake the most ecstatic visions of His 
glory if summoned to do some act of charity 
or minister to some sick or dying brother. 
Such an infringement of rule would have 
been an act of self-denial for love’s sake, 
which is a higher kind of prayer. But this 
is an exceptional instance, and does not im- 
pair the duty of calling in all our faculties 
in the time of prayer, to converge them 
upon Him whom we love and adore. 

“Then we are very real at table. We do 
not ‘pretend’ to eat, like little girls who 
spread the toy board with tiny dishes, and 
then with becoming seriousness, partake of 
viands of air,—which is not a bad illustra- 
tion of the use of forms unaccompanied by 
the spirit of prayer. I said just now that 
some holy people can pray with the spirit 
and keep silence with the lips. Yes, there 
are those who can, but they have attained 
thereunto only after years of vocal prayer 
and meditation, only after many conflicts 
and much suffering. But [ have never heard 
that any one could pray with the lips and 
keep silence with the spirit. Above all 
things, prayer must be real, and reality is 
the contribution of the spirit.” 


Before the conversation was concluded, his 
parishioner mentioned a difficulty which he 
said he would be thankful to have explained. 
In a notice of the life of the late Rev. Dr. 
C——,, it was stated that he daily spent many 
hours in prayer, and frequently it has been 
recorded of holy people that they prayed 
continuously through an entire night. We 
do not wonder when St. Luke tells us that 
our Lord ‘‘continued all night in prayer to 
God,’’ but how can mortal flesh endure such 
a strain? 

To this the reply was: 

‘“‘When God pours out a special spirit of 
prayer on a soul, the faculties are so taken 
up into God that the usual conditions of life 
cease to impress themselves upon the mind. 
There is apretty legend illustrating this 
absorption in God, which relates how a 
young monk wandered one day into the 
depths of a forest to pray, and how strange- 
ly beautiful birds from paradise came and 
sang for him along, long time. Finally he 
returned to the convent, but who were these 
strangers? He did not recognize one of them, 
and no one knew the venerable man who 
came to them in their habit and made him- 
self at home within their walls. Then the 
oldest of the monks remembered how the 
story used to be told in his youth that one 
of the brothers had gone away into the for- 
est, and never been heard of again, and that 
was a century ago.” 

“That is very beautiful, Father, but, 
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aside from legend, how can we engage in 
prayer forhours? Must we use vain repeti- 
tions, and are we heard for our much speak- 
ing?” 

“By no means, and yet we are taught that 
our Father loveth importunity.” 

“But must one go over the same ground 
again and again?” 

“T think you fail to recognize the exceed- 
ing breadth of prayer. It is more than an 
asking for what we desire, more than con- 
fession and thanksgiving. Itis also that ac- 
tion (1) of the will by which we protest our 
allegiance and pay homage to God, (2) of the 
affections by which we love Him, and ever 
seek to love Him more, (3) of the mind by 
which we study His nature, His perfections, 
and His works, and (4) of all our faculties in 
co-operation, by which with awe and adora- 
tion we meditate upon the life and passion 
of our Lord, the life of faith, the works and 
graces of holiness, the last things, and the 
eternal destiny of the elect. It is said of 
one of the saints that he spent a whole night 
in meditation upon two questions, ‘Who am 
I?’ and “Who art Thou?’ and morning light 
found him with thoughts still crowding into 
his heart and mind. 

“Plainly, then, prayer is, as said just now, 
a very comprehensive action, but every fea- 
ture of it goes back to the simple idea of the 
soul uplifting itself into the presence of 
God.” 

With a bright face, as though new light 
had fallen upon him from above, this devout 
man said he hoped that he might be made 
strong and wise to honor both the external 
and internal ways of prayer, and that he 
might be encouraged to persevere in the 
same by some test, if there be one, of his 
sincerity. 

‘‘A test of the reality of your prayer? O, 
yes,” replied Father Austin, ‘‘humility is 
the test! The nearer you get to God, the less 
will you think of yourself, and the more sat- 
isfying and reasonable will your self- 
abasement appear.” 


ao BES 
Letters to the Editor 


THE CHURCH A DIVINE INSTITUTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In his letterin April Tue Livine Cuurcu of Ist, 
re‘*‘Church and Sacraments,” your correspond- 
ent, ‘‘Texas,’? incidentally asks the question: 
“Ts the Christian Church a divine institution or 
is it a human organization?’’ With your permis- 
sion, I would like to answer this question as 
briefly as the importance of it will allow. 

I claim from the inspired Scriptures of the 
New Testament, and from Church history, that 
the Christian Church is a divine institution, and 
not a human society. 

If we can prove that the branch of the Church 
to which we belong rests upon the New Testa- 
ment platform of Acts ii: 42, ‘they continued 
steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers,” 
the historic continuity of the Church is demon- 
strated. 

This is not difficult to prove, as will appear 
from the following considerations, to which I 
now ask your attention. 

It has pleased God, the Holy Ghost, to lay 
down for our guidance the marks or notes of the 
Church which Christ founded, in Acts ii: 42. 
According to this Scripture, the marxs of the 
Catholic Church are four in number. Having 
been admitted to the Church by Holy Baptism; 
Ist. They continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ 
doctrine; i. ¢., they held firmly and loyally to 
the Faith or Creed, a scheme of truth which was 
by divine direction and authority promulgated 
and taught by the Apostles, “the form of sound 
words” mentioned elsewhere. Any departure 
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from this standard, either by false additions or 
by self-opinionated diminutions, is justly re 
garded as heresy. Here note the fact that the 
Greek, Anglican, and Anglo-American Churches 
remain steadfast in the Faith. Fe 

2d. They continued steadfastly in the fellow- 
ship of the Apostles, not merely in the fellow- 
ship of one of the Apostles; i. ¢., they continued 
in communion with the Church, and loyal to all 
the Apostles, loyal to the Apostolic Episcopate. 

3d. They continued steadfastly ‘‘in the break- 
ing of bread”’; i.¢., in the observance of the 
Holy Eucharist. This mark of the Catholic 
Church is seen only in the Greek, Anglican, and 
Anglo-American Churches. 

4th. They continued steadfastly “in the 
prayers.’’ Like the Jewish synagogue, the 
Church has always had a form of worship. The 
liturgy of the Church, though variable and flex- 
ible, has yet in ita divine skeleton, demonstrably 
of apostolic origin, which is the common herit- 
age of Catholic Christendom. 

These are the four chief marks of the one 
Church which Christ Himself founded, and to 
which He gavea real, definite organization. 

To the Church we are “added” by Baptism. 
It has officers whose position and duties are dis- 
tinctly enumerated and defined (see St. Paul’s 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus). To the Church 
the Word of God has been addressed and en- 
trusted. It meets at stated intervals for wor- 
ship and edification, the administrations of the 
Holy Eucharist; it has powers of discipline, and 
is aggressive and missionary in character, and 
has again and again suffered persecution. 

From this necessarily brief survey of the 
marks of the New Testament Church founded 
by Jesus Christ, and from the discovery that 
these marks are clearly seen in the Anglo- 
American Church (kn wn in law as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church), we are warranted in 
the conclusion that the branch of the Church to 
which we belong—the Anglo-American Church— 
is in historic continuity with the Church found- 
ed by Christ. (See John xx: 19-23 with Actsi:3.) 

We now recognize the source whence the 
Church has come—from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We, therefore, conclude that the Church is a 
divine institution, not a human society. 

In other words, the Church, like the Taber- 
nacle in the wilderness, and the Temple of Sol- 
omon, is the result of a divine plan, the outcome 
of a divine pattern. Jamurs C. QUINN, 


Priest. 
Winn, Maine, April 3d. 


A VESTED CHOIR OF GIRLS 
To the Editor of The Living Church; 

A lengthy and interesting discussion relating 
to Church choirs—mized, men and women, boys 
and women, boys and girls, vested and other- 
wise—has occupied the columns of one of our 
prominent Church journals tor some time. With 
most of the leading positions urged, I most 
heartily agree, the unwisdom of organizing boy — 
choirs in small places; the error of assuming the 
superiority of the passional voice of women 
over male voices, where worship is the consider- 
ation; the vocal difficulty in assimilating the 
voices of girls and boysin a mixed choir, and the 
un-Churchly and unseemly practice of vesting 
women and girls in any species or semblance of 
ecclesiastical choir vestments. 

But there is one condition of things which has 
not been noted, and which, it seems to me, must 
in scme parishes have much to do with the 
rector’s decision and method. I am personally 
acquainted with the following cases of this kind: 
A rector who has for some years maintained and 
conducted, in a plain way, it is true, a vested 
boy-choir, finds his choir, for several reasons, 
somewhat lessened in numbers. He has plenty 
of room in the choir—it is not in the chancel, but 
the nave—for fifteen more singers; and he has 
in his congregation nearly that number of inter- 
esting girls, from 12 to 16 years of age, all able to 
sing, and most of them communicants, but who 
have no set place in the Church, except the 
Sunday school, and who of course are growing 
up with no sense of their ability or duty to take | 
‘a steady part in holy worship. Now, if these 
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girls can be enlisted in the choir, and uniformly 
vested in a womanly way, to keep up a sort of 
esprit de corps, ought not this to be done, for the 
sake of the girls themselves, even if girls’ voices 
do not, in tonality, harmonize with those of boys 
with artistic musical exactitude? 

In the other case, the matter stands thus: The 
general congregation is small. The ordinary 
mixed choir is out of the question. There are 
few men; men nowadays rarely feel themselves 
responsible for anything in the Church but pew- 
rents and offerings. There are not many women 
singers, and they have too much to do to give 
their services regularly to the choir. A boy 
choir is impossible—the boys are not to be had in 
so small a town; but he has, and can have, girls 
enough for an organized vested choir of ample 
size; girls of interesting character, and of really 
enlisted enthusiasm for their place and work. 
He has felt it a duty and necessity to institute 
such a choir; has vested the members, mostly in 
a simply feminine way, all but the mortar-board 
caps, which I hardly think either womanly or 
necessary, and, so far, the new choir is a success. 

Now, in both these cases, are not the practical 
conditions such as justify, and despiteany artistic 
objections, both these earnest and hardwork- 
ing rectors in the plans undertaken? What say 
the critics? Frerp’« S. JEWELL. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY? 
To the Editor of The Living Churchs 
In Dr. McConnell’s letter in The Churchman we 

‘get the astounding statement that there are but 
two vacant parishes—vide letters of 59 bishops— 
in the entire country. Evidently the Doctor did 
not hear from his own bishop, nor from his 
neighbor, the Bishop of New York; but why 
these exceptions? It is notorious that for the 
last two months several first-class parishes 
have all been without rectors, and all these 
within a radius of six miles from Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn. It would seem as if some of these par- 
ishes ought to want just such a clergyman as Dr. 
McConnell has in mind. So many vacancies lets 
down all the argument about the only ‘‘two par- 
ishes paying over $1,000 and a rectory” in the 
American Church to-day. It may be presump- 
tuous so to assert, but I believe there are at 
least twenty such parishes vacant, instead of 
“only two.’’ It is a noticeable fact that the 
number of clerical applicants for a vacant par- 
ish is usually forty; but why always forty or 
thereabouts? I fancy that the half of this con 
ventional number would be nearer the truth. 

There is an abundance of work for all the un- 
beneficed clergy, if it was get-at-a-ble, and work 
that only men of experience can do effectively. 
A residence in New York city of nearly twelve 
years, with unusual opportunities for observa- 
tion, has convinced me that there is very little 
house to-house visiting done where only this 
sort of preaching can be effective. The rector 
has not the time for this work, and the young 
men—diffident and without experience—cannot 
take the rector’s place, and so the work remains 
undone. Again and again, I have implored cler- 
gymen to visit families who only required a lit- 
tle attention to become regular and useful 
members of the congregation, but I have utter- 
ly failed, to my own disgust and astoundment. 
The parish may be organized ‘‘out of sight,’’ but 
this does not take the place of the house-to house 
preaching and teaching, now so generally neg- 
lected, and why’?—again, why? and with empha- 
sis. Because the rector has not the time, and 
the young men cannot fill the bill. This is the 
field for men of years and experience; and some, 
a very few, of our vestries have sense enough to 
appreciate the superiority of the man with ex- 
perience behind him. Then, again, thereare po- 
sitions and agencies in the Church which belong 
to the clergy of right—positions which laymen 
not qualified to fill secure, while having no 
right to them even if they were qualified. 

And, once more, there are many parishes 
served by laymen for economic reasons. I have 
in mind one at this moment that can easily afford 
$1,000 a year and rectory, which is satisfied 
with a lay-reader, except on the first Sunday in 
the month. The extent of this evil was so large 
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in Massachusetts a few years ago, that Bishop 
Paddock refused to visit any parish of this 
shameless order, until they made a change and 
supported a man in orders, as they should do. 
When so many parishes are so miserably mean 
and unworthy, it is not surprising that some of 
the clergy are without a charge. Then, again, 
there is a congestion of men in the Hast, because 
every candidate for orders is willing to remain 
near home, and in the East, if possible. It has 
always been so. Bishop Kemper found great 
difficulty in persuading young men from the 
seminary to go West, and it has been so ever 
since. These young graduates need the free- 
dom of all out-doors, rather than the soft places 
of the stuffy Hast. Like young birds, they 
should be pushed out of the nest, and fall or 
fly as they can. What we need in a hundred 
towns and cities of the West, are builders of 
congregations. [f they would remain single for 
three years, they need not feara failure. It re- 
quires faith as a grain of mustard seed, truly, and 
courage, and labors more abundant, but the 
end will be ‘‘something accomplished, something 
done,”’ and this, after all, isthe joy of the min- 
ister’s life, to be able to say with the great 
Apostle, ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course.’’ 
Tueo. I. HoLcomMBE. 


INFORMATION WANTED 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Can anv of your readers put me into commu- 
nication ‘with the officers of the American 
branch of the ‘Society of the Treasury of God’? 

L. E. JOHNSTON. 


Grace Church Rectory, Louisville, Ky. 


T was the atheism of France that taught li- 
cense for liberty, and led to the French Revo- 
lution. Where are those old philosophies and 
philosophers? They are dead, while Christianity 
survives. The school of Atheism led to despair. 
Materialism soon found that every violation of 
the moral law could go on consistevtly with its 
teachings. So Pantheism and Positivism have 
followed only to be destroyed, and now we have 
the school of Humanity and the cosmic philoso- 
phy coming close to the borders of Christianity 
as expounded by John Fiske. They tell us there 
is no more Creator, only a cosmic dust. Who 
made the dust? There is only protoplasm in- 
deed! Who made protoplasm? They tell us of 
evolution from dust to monkey and then to man; 
but allthe scientists have never found the miss- 
ing link. The simple Gospel of the Son of God, 
preached by twelve fishermen, has survived the 
centuries, and outlives all other philosophies of 
1800 years.—Chauncey Depew. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. W. W. Bellinger has returned from his 
Oriental tour in restored health, and resumed charge 
of St. Mary’s church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rev. Edgar Carpenter has accepted the rector- 
ship of Christ church, Richmond, Ky. 

The Rev. D. N. Cameron, Ph. D., has been appoint- 
ed curate at St. Andrew’s Memorial church, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

The Rev. Frank N. Cockroft, formerly of Wyoming, 
has been appointed curate of the church of Zion and 
St. Timothy, New York city. 

The Rev. A. Parker Curtis has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Peter’s church, Ripon, Wis. 

The Rey. J. W. Gilman, of Racine, has not accepted 
callto Menomonte, Wis., as announced last week. 

The Rev. F’. M. Garland has accepted the curacy of 
the church of the Epiphany, Winchester, Mass. 

The Rev. A. W. Knight has accepted the curacy of 
St. Stephen’s church, Lynn, Mass. 

The Rev. F. W. Maccaud is in temporary charge of 
Emmanuel church, Norwich, diocese of Central New 
York, during the absence of the rector. 

The Rev. Robert W. Pritchard has received from 
Yale College the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

The Rev. C. J. Shrimpton has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. John’s church, Athol, Mass. 


The Rev. Herbert Scott Smith has accepted the 
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charge of the church of the Good Shepherd, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Rey. Mr. Snavely has resigned the Pine Ridge 
mission, and will withdraw Mayist. The Rey. W. J. 
Cleveland has accepted the place,and will take charge 
early in July. 

The Rev. Robert S. W. Wood, acting assistant rec- 
tor of the church of St. Michael and All Angels, Bal- 
timore, will perform the duties of assistant rector of 
old St. Paul’s church for the next six months,in place 
of the Rev. Charles Jessup who resigned, to become 
rector of St. Luke’s church, Atlanta, Ga. 


To Correspondents ; 


M.--There is little doubt among liturgical scholars 
that the rubric before the Lord’s Prayer in the offi- 
ces for Morning and Evening Prayer relates to those 
offices alone, and that the expression, ‘‘divine serv- 
ice,’’ stands for the Latin officiwm divinum, which 
meant the daily services only. The rubric has been 
taken over from the English Prayer Book, where it 
has more significance, since this prayer occurs there 
a second time in each service; namely, after the Creed. 
In the sacramental and private or occasional offices, 
it is either defined that the priest shall say it, or else 
left undefined, in which case the usage becomes a 
matter of custom which may differ in different places. 


Died 
HARRISS.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, March 
28, 1899, at his home, Stewart ave., Evanston, Charles 
Orme Harriss, aged 62. 
WHITNEY.--Entered into the rest of Paradise, at 
Thomasville, Ga., Easter Monday, April 3, 1899, 
Marian Josephine, only child of the Rev. G. Sher- 


wood Whitney, age nearly four years. 
“He shall gather the lambs in His arms.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: Tae DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIHTY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts. 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGH C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New ‘York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


READING FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


Recent advices received by the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
from its representatives with the army in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippine Islands, report the supplies 
of good reading matter to be inadequate to the needs 
of the different camps and barracks. 

Gifts to supply these needs are desired, and the 
committee will engage to forward contributions of 
good literature which are sent to its office, No. 3 
W. 29th st., New York city, to the different camps in 
these islands. The gifts may be of books, as well as 
late numbers of illustrated papers and magazines. A 
number of traveling libraries, to consist of fifty or 
more volumes, would be appreciated by the men in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, where the regiments are di- 
vided into small detachments at different points, 
making the condition of the men more dreary than if 
they were in camp with a large number of men with 
whom they were acquainted. These libraries could 
be circulated by the Y. M.C. A. secretaries, and as 
they can be provided at small expense, it is hoped 
that a large number of friends of our soldiers may be 
found who will avail themselves of such an opportu- 
nity to help make the lot of the men composing our 
army more pleasant. 


Church and Parish 


For RENT.—Furnished cottage on the Manasquan 
river, Point Pleasant, N. J.; beautiful location. For 
the season, six months, $350. To aclergyman, $300. 

Address W. E. MCLAREN, Highland Park, 111. 

EUCHARISTIC WAFERS,—Priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets, 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, April, 1899 


i. EASTER EVEN. Violet (White at Evensong). 
2. HASTER DAY. White. 
3. Monday in Easter. White. 
4. Tuesday in Easter. White. 
9. ist Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 
16. 2d Sunday after Easter. White. 
23. 3d Sunday after Easter. White. 
25. ST. MARK, Evangelist. Red. 
30. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 


An Evening Prayer 
BY LAWRENCE N. BOOTH 


Again I close mine eyes to sleep, 
Still knowing not 

What other hours of day shall keep 
My mortal thought. 

Like one who launches from the shore 
Out on a starless sea, 

Uncertain of return once more, 
So come I unto thee, 

O dark and death-like sleep. 


Father, receive my evening prayer. 
Thou knowest best, 

What time my pilgrim soul should fare 
To its long rest. 

A little longer to abide— 
This may more needful be; 

Yet quick departing to Thy side 
Is better far for me. 

Thy pleasure is my prayer. 


So this I ask for Jesus’ sake: 
If called this night, 
Then let my mist-clearedeyes awake 
To perfect light; 
But if an earthly day shall dawn, 
Give it a resurrection power. 
Forgive the error past and gone, 
Bless every new-born hour; 
That when I come to launch once more 
On sleep’s dark, death-like sea, 
Come life, come death, on either shore, 
I may be nearer Thee. 
Grant this for Jesus’ sake. 


Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 
ea 


HE death has taken place of the 

Rey. J. R. Lunn, for thirty-five years 

rector of Marton-cum-Graffham, 

Yorkshire. He was born in 1831, 
and was educated at King Edward VI.’s 
Grammar School, at Birmingham, among 
his contemporaries being Archbishop Ben- 
son and Bishop Lightfoot. He came out 
as a Fourth Wrangler at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was a fellow. He was an 
active parish priest, but was best known as 
a very able musician. He was organist of 
Edgbaston church when only fifteen, and 
while at Cambridge he was president of the 
University Musical Society. Alike as a com- 
poser and conductor he was distinguished. 
Once, after going to a performance of the 
‘‘Klijah,” at Birmingham, conducted by 
Mendelssohn himself, he returned home and 
wrote from memory a complete score of the 
Angels’ Chorus. He was a brilliant per- 
former on the pianoforte, and one of the 
finest Bach players in the country. 


pa ae 
Pen-and.-Ink.lings 


ON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT who 
breakfasts, dines, and sups on statis- 
tics, and speaks of statistics as one 
having authority, says that ‘‘every 

dollar received in revenue from the liquor 
traffic costs the government of the United 
States twenty-one dollars.” That proportion 
seems to hold ina large city, for Chicago 
receives about three and one-half millions 
of license money from her 6,000 saloons, and 


expends about one hundred millions in their 
support. 


HE blunders made by people in their 
eagerness to be complimentary to liter- 
ary lions are often very amusing. Ina re- 
cent lecture Mr. Howells told of a young 
lady who assured him that she greatly ad- 
mired his ‘‘Bostonians.” Mr. Howells re- 
plied that. he too was a devotee of James, 
“whereupon,” he slyly added, ‘‘we fell into 
some embarrassment.” To cover her confu- 
sion, the lady asked to introduce a gentle- 
man who knew “‘all about his novels.” But 
the latter only made a charybdis for the au- 
thor, says The Critic, by announcing that one 
of Mr. Howell’s novels, ‘‘A Stillwater Trage- 
dy,” he always kept on his table! 


FRENCH writer in The Revue des Deux 
Mondes makes the following comment on 
his nation: 


It is said that one day in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a king of Spain looked out of his palace 
window, and saw aman laughing. Feeling that 
there was nothing in the sorry state of public 
affairs to justify the merriment of a sensible 
being, he remarked that the man must be either 
mad or reading ‘‘Don Quixote.”’ In our day the 
alternative would be, ‘‘or looking at the sketches 
of MM. Forain and Caran d’ Ache.’ For the 
popular idea of caricature, as of Don Quixote, 
is that it is something amusing, and were it so, 
the works of our two most eminent illustrators 
would indeed be the solitary source of gaiety 
afforded by the national outlook. Their mani- 
kins would console us for men, and their “‘le- 
gends’”’ for history. 


HE same writer says: ‘‘The whole secret 

of the Greco-Turkish war lies in that re- 
mark attributed to areporter who is dining 
with some of the Kaliph’s officers: ‘After 
all, beer comes from Germany.’ The whole 
moral of it is in a bon-mot evoked by a scene 
of devastation—strewn with dead and haunt- 
ed by orphans: ‘It willallend in two loans!’ ” 


ANON LYTTELTON told an amusing 
story at Glasgow the other day, concern- 
ing Prof. Jebb. The members of the recent 
Eucational Commission, upon which both 
Prof. Jebb and Canon Lyttelton served, were 
disscussing each phrase of the report that 
they were going to send:to Parliament, to de- 
termine whether it expressed sufficiently the 
exact shade of meaning the commission in- 
tended. The phrase ‘‘the teachers of Eng- 
land, a highly trained and intelligent set of 
men,” was read out. Some of the members 
of the commission demurred to the adjec- 
tives, but the writer of the sentence spoke 
up for them. Prof. Jebb whispered§to the 
Canon that they would apply equally well to 
elephants; after which the phrase was speed- 
ily excised. 


HE Penny Provident Fund which has 
branches in many parishes of Greater 
New York, has greatly increased its activi- 
ties. It now has 58,416 depositors, with de- 
posits of $38,399.88. During the entire year 
the deposits have reached $75,816.54. Near: 
ly as much was withdrawn, as the deposi- 
tors are urged to open accounts in the regu- 
lar savings banks as soon as their deposit 
reaches $1. The expenses of administration 
were less than $800. Itis fo.nd that the in- 


stitution greatly promotes habits of saving, 
especially among the children of the poor. 


HE following bit of unconscious humor 
occurs in the ‘‘Reminiscences of Julia 
Ward Howe,” now being published in The 
Atlantic Monthly. Speaking of the death of 
an eccentric Polish nobleman, Count Gurow- 
ski, who was much befriended by Mrs. 
Charles Eames, of Washington, Mrs. Howe 
says: ‘‘I was intrusted with some of the 
arrangements for the funeral. Mrs. Hames 
said to me that, as the Count had been a man 
of no religious belief, she thought it would 
be best to invite a Unitarian minister to 
officiate at his funeral. I accordingly secured 
the services of the Rev. John Pierpont who 
happened to be in Washington at the time.”’ 
“Of no religious belief”’—therefore, ‘‘best to 
invite a Unitarian minister to officiate,” isa 
logical sequence as grim as it is delicious. 
ROCHEFORT’S recent advocacy of 
« temperance has directed attention to 
the consumption of absinthe in France, and 
some startling statements in connection 
therewith are being made. Men, asa rule, 
take the absinthe diluted with water, sip- 
ping it slowly. But the women, to the con- 
sternation of the doctors, insist, as a rule, on 
drinking it ‘‘neat,” with most terrible re- 
sults to their constitutions. The number of 
brilliant men whom France has lost through 
the abuse of the opalescent, but poisonous, 
fluid, from the great poet, Alfred de Musset, 
who used to be picked up drunk and half- 
dead every night in the streets, down to the 
celebrated artist and caricaturist, Andre 
Cill, is simply appalling. An idea of the 
extent of the evil may be gathered from the 
recent returns of the Ministry of Finance, 
which show that at the present moment 
there is a marchand de vin, or French ab- 
sinthe seller, to every three houses in the 
French metropolis. 
RESIDENT FROST, of Berea College, 
Ky., says: ‘‘When John Fox gave a 
reading from his Cumberland Tales in Be- 
rea, the mountain boys were ready to mob 
him. They had no comprehension of the 
nature of fiction. Mr. Fox’s stories were 
either true or false. If they were true, then 
he was no gentleman for telling all the 
family affairs of people who had entertained 
him with their best in the mountains. If 
they were not true, then, of course, they 
were libelous upon the mountain people! 
Such an attitude may remind us of the gen- 
eral condemnation of fiction by the unco’ 
gude a generation ago. 
THE AWAKENING 


But yesterday I passed along this way, 
And naught of life or beauty could discern 
In all the valley lone. Strange wintry shadows lay 
Across the brook’s brown rim, and on the withered 
fern ve 
That drooped beside it was the cold white gleam 
Of April’s frozen rain. 


But yesterday! And lo! as in a dream 
To-day I walk the self-same path again, 
Silent and dark no more, for fount and loosened 
stream 
Flash in and out among the springing weeds, 
Making low laughter in the tufted reeds 
And elders straight and tall— 
While clear and sweet across the tangled brakes 
I hear (what tenden memories it wakes!) 
A bluebird’s piping call. 
—Adelaide D. Roliston in Collier's Weekly» 
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Days With the Sisters of 
St. Mary 


BY ABBY STUART MARSH 
; aE, 

RGANIZED woman’s work has long held 

an honorable place in the American 
Church. Probably no one can estimate the 
good accomplished thereby, working as it 
does in unseen channels—now educating the 
mind and forming the character of future 
wives and mothers; now raising the fallen 
and tenderly leading them on into safer 
paths; now giving to the little ones from the 
purlieus of our great cities a glimpse of bet- 
ter things and a knowledge of the Wonder- 
ful Birth that has hallowed all child life. 
Truly can it be said of every one of these 
devoted women, ‘‘Many shall rise up and call 
her blessed.” 

The Sisterhood of St. Mary, founded in 
1865, one of the vwldest communities in the 
American Church, has for its object a wide 
range of work: four large and successful 
girls’ schools, situated in different parts of 
the country; the Training School for 
Mountain Girls, in Sewanee, Tenn.; the 
Church Home, in Memphis; St. Mary’s 
Home for Children and St. Mary’s Mission 
House, on Washington boulevard, Chicago; 
The House of Mercy, on the outskirts of 
New York city; The Laura Franklin Ho- 
meopathic Hospital in the city; St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children, 34th street, 
New York, with its summer home at Nor- 
walk, Conn.; and the Noyes Memorial 
House for Convalescents, at Peekskill; be- 
sides the work which the order is doing un- 
der Trinity parish foundation; namely, 
Trinity Hospital, Trinity Mission House, on 
Fulton street, New York, and a summer 
home at Great River, Long Island. 

Having some knowledge of two of these 
institutions, St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, 
and St. Mary’s Free Hospital, New York, I 
am able to give you a glance at their work. 

The Mother House, or Convent, and St. 
Gabriel’s School are situated on a beautiful 
property of some fifty acres, at Peekskill- 
on-the-Hudson. Several hundred feet above 
the river and town, this locality is pictur- 
esque in the extreme. Driving for the first 
time, in the evening, up and up the winding 
road, which is lighted by electric bulbs 
hung from the trees, one almost wonders 
into what fairy land she is being borne. 

St. Mary’s chapel, an exquisite structure 
of stone, standing on a commanding bluff, is 
known, by its round tower and shining cross, 
for a long distance both up and down the 
river. Here worship the Sisters and the 
school. Simple and self-denying in every- 
thing regarding their own lives, the chapels 
and oratories of the Sisters are made beau- 
tiful with all the accessories which art and 
wealth, the fruits of their own labors, and 
the gifts of friends,can afford. I should 
‘like to enumerate all the treasures which 
make beautiful this House of the Lord, from 
the white marble altar, with its beautiful 
statues and its perfect appointments, to the 
mosaic pavement at its foot. Suffice to men- 
tion the Stations of the Cross, carved from 
terra cotta, in deep relief, which remind 
one of the early Flemish school of art. Be- 
ginning at the left of the pulpit, one follows 
every stage of the sad way in the pale- 
covered stone. 

The numerous choir stalls are occupied by 
the Sisters, the school girls sitting in the 
nave. Anorgan, well adapted -to the size 
of the building, is in a cloistered way at the 
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right of the chancel, by which the excel- 
lently rendered service of the school is ac- 
companied. Matins, Evensong, and a full 
choral Celebration are all smoothly and 
pleasantly given by the fresh young voices. 
One of the quaintest pictures connected 
with the school is that of the white-veiled 
procession wending its way through the 
trees toward the chapel, and some of the most 
valuable lessons are learned by these young 
hearts and minds while sitting here at the 
foot of the Cross, or reverently kneeling to 
receive the Holy Feast. A large proportion 
of the girls at St. Gabriel’s are the Church’s 
true and loyal daughters whose minds are 
being trained by the Sisters in a knowledge 
of her history, her doctrines, and her ways, 
and whose young lives are led on true lines 
towards those highest of Christian virtues, 
self-discipline and self-control. 

It may not be amiss here to refer to the 
excellent work from the hand of the Sister- 
in-charge, just published by Pott & Co., 
‘‘Notes on Church History,’ which is daily 
receiving encomiums from bishops and 
priests of the Church.: The book is all the 
more valuable that it is the outcome of her 
practical work with the senior class of the 
school. 

Two more buildings are upon the grounds: 
one, called ‘‘the Castle,” where some of the 
teachers and school-girls lodge, and the 
priest’s house. At the latter is an altar 
which should be dear to all Western Church- 
men, as a memorial of the sainted Dr. De- 
Koven. 

The location is ideai for a school, with its 
cultivated grounds and flowers near the 
house, its wild-wood walks at a greater dis- 
tance, its beautiful views of the Hudson, 
its basket-ball and tennis courts, and its 
skating ground and coasting privileges in 
winter. When the contemplated new build- 
ings are erected, St. Gabriel’s School will 
truly have much to offer to those parents 
and guardians who wish to combine watchful 
care, training, and the retirement desirable 
for girls, with strong scholarship and easy 
access to the advantages of the metropolis. 
Sufficient to say of scholarship is that the 
school is accredited by Wellesley, and that 
many of the students prepare for that and 
other colleges. 

Of the lives of the Sisters of the convent, 
we of the school see less than we could 
wish; we hear the bells for the daily offices, 
and we feel that our busy lives are blessed 
by dwelling where prayer and praise un- 
ceasingly arise, and where the daily Sacri- 
fice forever pleads. We see the Sisters 
coming and going among us, we are the 
grateful recipients of their ministrations in 
our sickness, and we feel the subtle in- 
fluence of their consecrated lives as those 
most truly ‘‘in the world and yet not of the 
world.” Genial and alive to the interests of 
the day, the Sisters of St. Mary preserve a 
happy medium between the too great con- 
ventionality which would repel, and a light- 
ness and familiarity which would fail to 
command respect. Even the school-girls 
love them as friends, and yet their being 
set apart and consecrated is never forgotten. 
Culture, refinement, scholarly ability, and 
ofttime, talents of a high order, are by these 
ladies consecrated to the Master’s work. 

A quaint, pretty custom prevails of nam- 
ing the dormitories and the wards, both at 
the school and at the hospital which I have 
visited; at the school, we have St. Mary’s, 
St. Agnes’, St. Margaret’s, and All Angels’ 
dormitories. 
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Some of our Church people, alas! still send 
their daughters, for the accomplishments of 
education and watchful care, to Roman con- 
vents, the outcome of which often proves a 
grief to the mother’s heart. If our excel- 
lent Church schools will not suffice, Sisters’ 
schools, of the rank of those of which I am 
speaking, make this sacrifice no longer 


necessary. 
(To be continued.) 


es gas 
Rev. George S. Converse, D. D. 


AN APPRECIATION PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF 
THE MEMORIAL COMMITTER BY ONE OF HIS 
FORMER ASSISTANTS 


N Easter Day there was unveiled in the 
chancel of St. John’s church, Boston (High- 
lands), Mass., a beautiful and artistic memorial 
of a recent rector who for many years was one 
of the most prominent clergymen in the diocese, 
revered and looked up to by all alike, the Rev. 
George Sherman Converse, D. D. 

It was in the early sixties, while rector of St. 
James’ church, the mother parish of the Rox- 
bury district of Boston, that the attention of 
Dr. Converse was called to the imperative need 
for the services of the Church in the newly 
forming Highland district (a continuation of 
Tremont st. and the old Jamaica road). In its 
inception simply a small Sunday school, the 
mission grew, and soon proved the wisdom of its 
founding and the foresight shown in its location. 
Within a stone’s throw of its doors were lo- 
cated such industries as the Roxbury Carpet 
Works and Boston Belting Company, each em- 
ploying hundreds of hands; while in the imme- 
diate vicinity were the Hook & Hastings Organ 
Factory and the Chickering Piano Works. The 
whole district, indeed, was filled with a popula- 
tion whose antecedents were Churchly. In time, 
the necessity for permanence was demonstrated, 
and Dr. Converse set about the task of soliciting 
funds for the purchasing of a lot and the erec- 
tion of achapel. From that time up to the day 
of his final retirement, some thirty years after, 
he gave literally of himself and his sustenance 
for the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ in 
his locality. 

While St. John's was a chapel of St. James’, 
the rector’s supervision was constant. Even in 
the relatively brief interval between its inde- 
pendency and his entering upon the rectorship 
of St. John’s, it was the regular habit of the 
authorities of the infant parish to consult him 
in every important crisis. In fact, it was 
throvgh such constant intercourse that finally 
he consented to act as rector until they found 
one who suited them better—a relationship 
which existed up to afew months prior to his 
death. 

This man of fine natural endowment, culti- 
vated and gifted, handsome in appearance and 
genial in temperament, whose graces of mind 
and heart, together with a singular gift for ad- 
ministration, would have conspicuously adorned 
any position in the Church, gladly and zealously 
spent himself in this peculiarly hard field. 
For it was a trying work, mmade doubly difficult 
because of the constant shifting of the popula- 
tion. He used to say: ‘Just as we have begun 
to do much with our people, they up and leave 
us.’’? The financial problem was always making 
itself felt. Not only were the people poor for 
the most part, but they were largely ‘told coun- 
try folk,’ and were not acclimated to the vol- 
untary system of Church support. No wonder, 
then, that after twenty-three years of such 
burdens, the strong frame was bent and bowed, 
and the tired shoulders were compelled to lay 
aside the burden they had borne so long. For 
during all these years his fellow-Churchmen in 
the diocese had recognized the powers and gifts 
of Dr. Converse and delighted to do him honor, 
so that for years he was a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee, long time its secretary, and lat- 
terly its president. In four General Conven- 
tions he was one of the clerical deputies, and 
a trustee of several Church institutions. The 
regard of the diocese found its natural expres— 
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sion when the choice fell upon him almost unan- 
imously to preside at the conventions which 
elected Bishop Brooks and Bishop Lawrence. 

He entered into the rest of Paradise in 1895, 
shortly after the present incumbent, the Rev. 
Robert Codman, began his duties. 

And now in the chancel which he loved so 
well, and near the altar at which for so many 
years he devoutly exercised the priest’s office, 
there has been placed a mural tablet to perpet- 
uate his virtues. It is of bronze, set in a heavy 
oak frame of Gothic design, and handsomely 
carved. The frame is mounted with a finial 
and heavy Latin cross. At the top of the metal 
tablet appear the symbols Chi Rhoand Alpha and 
Omega, encircled byivy wreaths. Below is this 
inscription executed in relief: 

To the glory of God and in memory of George Sher- 
man Converse, Priest and Doctor in Divinity, 1828-- 
1895, to whom, under God, this parish owes its 
strength and a large measure of its present prosperi- 
ty; he having fostered its beginnings, procured the 
funds for the erection of the church, and for the last 
twenty-three years of his life serving at its altar, lit- 
erally giving of himself and of his sustenance for the 
furtherance of the Gospel of Christ. 

“Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all. 
For the same cause, also, do ye joy and rejoice with 
me.’’ Philip. ii: 17. 

Upon the lower part of the panel appears this 
inscription upon a metal plate: ‘‘This tablet 
erected by many of his former parishioners.” 

The work was executed by J. & R. Lamb, and 
is pronounced in every way artistic and satis- 
factory. It will serve as a fitting memorial of 
one whose name, to all who ever really knew 
him, is the synonym of disinterested zeal and 
unselfish devotion. 

eS Be 


Book Reviews and Notices 

The Sanctuary of Missions. By the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Churton, D.D., Bishop of Nassau. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 197. Price, $1.50. 
No doubt many of our readers are familiar 

with the author’s previous work, ‘‘The Mission- 
ary’s Foundation of Doctrine.” It has been his 
long-cherished desire to add to it a volume deal- 
ing with the devotional side of missionary life. 
This most excellent and important purpose he 
has now carried into effect. But little has been 
written with a direct purpose of developing the 
devotion of missionaries. This book is therefore 
of singular interest and value because of its 
aim, as well as on account of its contents. The 
latter are singuiarly sweet and helpful. With 
rare good judgment, and in most winning ways, 
the good Bishop sets forth the devotional aspect 
of missionary life. His suggestions are always 
wise and practical, and the whole book is pene- 
trated by a genuinely devotional spirit which is 
most inspiring and refreshing. Although he 
has made no attempt to avoid that local color- 
ing which was congenial to his home in the 
West Indies, yet the book is suitable for all 
missionaries everywhere. We wish it might be 
placed in the hands of every one of them. We 
can imagine no more helpful thing than for 
thoughtful and generous Churchmen to send it 
to lonely missionaries at home and abroad. Are 
there not some who will take this hint? 

A Sister to Evangeline; being the story of Yoome 
de Lamourie, and how she went into exile with the 
villagers of Grand Pre. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
New York, Boston, and London: Lamson, Wolffe 
&Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Roberts contributes in this story another 
interesting link to the chain of romance con- 
nected with the banishment of the French from 
Acadia. An officer of the F ench army in Que- 
bec returns to his native h mein Grand Pre to 
find the girl of his choice affianced to an English 
settler. The story carries us with interest 
through the burning of Grand Pre, the impris- 
onment of the men in the chapel, and the ulti- 
mate embarkation of all who refused allegiance 
to England’s king. The heroine really loves her 
former French adorer, and leaves her father’s 
home to become an exile with him rather than 
stay and marry theEnglishman. Many are the 
straits and sufferings through which the Acadi- 
ans pass, but marriage and happiness at length 
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end the struggles. The story is well told, the 

plot an excellent one, and the reader will learn a 

good deal about the life and history of that un- 

fortunate band of exiles. 

The Biblical Museum. A Collection of Notes Ex- 
planatory, Homiletic, and Illustrative, forming a 
Complete Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Es- 
pecially Designed for the use of Ministers, Bible 
Students, and Sunday School Teachers. By James 
Cowper Gray. Revised with Additions, etc., by the 
Rev. George M. Adams, D. D. The Old Testament, 
Vol. I., Genesis to Second Kings. New York: E. R. 
Herrick & Co. 

Having given the title of this book in full, we 
have sufficiently indicated its character. As a 
commentary,it is composed of fragmentary selec- 
tions from many sources, many of which are of 
sufficient vaiue to the preacher and student 
to render it useful and suggestive. Various 
standard commentaries are freely drawn upon, 
and a multitude of well-known writers. Itis ev- 
idently the design to aid those who have few 
books, or little time to consult many books. 

A West Point Wooing, and other Stories. By 
Clara Louise Burnham. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

We have here several excellent stories—thir- 
teen in all—but that ‘‘unlucky number’ never 
can exercise any malign influence over the suc- 
cess of such a collection of well-told charming 
tales. They have, all of them, the merit of 
brevity, wit, and good morals, and may be read 
over and over again with pleasure. The witchery 
of West Point, and its military splendors, gleam 
through several, Others are set in New England 
watering places; but each has that completeness 
which one may find in a well-written German 
Lied, or in the short compositions for the piano 
by Schumann. 


Tue celebrated ‘‘Tucker Hymnal’’ is now re- 
vised and enlarged. Musically conservative, 
adopted for use in Old Trinity, New York, it 
will be a welcome manualat alltimes and in all 
places among men who are like-minded with the 
saintly Tucker, now numbered among the “‘ten 
thousand times ten thousand’’ who sing before 
the throne. As a piece of musical press work, 
the volumeisa rare treat to the eye, and is hand- 
somely bound in a red, strong cover, with edges 
inred. This issue is the second edition, selling 
in quantities at one dollar. 


Books Received 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 
Questions About Our Church, or Words to Help Peo- 
ple Who Desire Information Concerning the Epis- 
copal Church. By George W. Shinn, D. D. 10c. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 


History for Young Readers: Spain. By Frederick A. 
Ober. 60c. : 


The Mormon Prophet. By Lily Dougall. $81.50. 


GEORGE BELL & Sons, London 
The Revelation of St. John the Divine. By the Rey. 
M. F. Sadler. $1.50. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


The First Baptist Church, Philadelphia. By W. W. 
Keen, M.D,LL. D. 83. 


Pamphlets Received 
Thirty-seventh Annual Catalogue of St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y. 


Sixth Annual Rep:rt of the House of the Annuncia- 
tion for Crippled and Incuruable Children. 


By-Laws of the Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Infirm Clergymen. 


Science and the Bible. By Wm. Wilson De Hard, 
Sori ahe 835 


Year Book of St. Luke’s Parish, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Rosanna and Huzzah. By Grace Duffie Boylan. E. 
R. Herrick & Co. 25c. 


Music Received 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co., New York 
The Order for the Burial of the Dead, as set to Music 
by Merbecke, Harmonized by Sir Jonn Stainer. 


Together with a Selection of Suitable Hymns 
with Music. 40c. 


Periodicals 


The Forum is to be congratulated on finding 
enough topics of world-wide interest, relating to 
peace and progress, so as to make its April 
issue exceptionally good without any ‘war 
papers.” This is restful to the public, which has 
been fighting Spain in the magazines for a year 
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ormore. The cosmopolitan aim of The Forum is 


well indicated by the list of subjects and writers 
in the present issue. There is a paper on Rus- 
sia by a Russian; on Spain, by a member of the 
Royal Academy of History of Madrid; on Korea, 
by the headmaster of the Normal College of 
Korea; on China, by a missionary to China; on 
Washington’s farewell address, by one who 
signs the Washington name; and so, through 
the entire list, the writers are best qualified to 
deal with their themes by actual relation to the 
subject matter. 


The paper of greatest value in the current 
issue of The Sanitarian is ‘‘Sand Filtration of 
Water,” by Prof. S. R. Lea.” ‘‘Bad Plumbing— 
Smoke Test,”’ is a good pointer for working up 
the plumber’s business, and ef even more inter- 
est to tenants of old houses. The perils of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, as depicted by Prof. 
Hiram Phillips. are startling, but doctors will 
doubtless disagree on this subject. [Dr. A. N. 
Bell, 337 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y.] 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 

REJOICE WITH THE DEPARTED.—It has been 
wisely said that some of the profound sayings 
of the Sermon on the Mount await their entire 
explanation and fulfillment until the kingdom 
of God, about which they were spoken, shall 
be fully established—on earth or in heaven. 
A similar thought may be true of other 
words of Scripture. It is suggested by the re- 
mark of a lady, writing of her mother who 
had suddenly been taken from her: ‘I am 
trying to rejoice with her, and so forget my own 
loss.’? We think of Paul’s familiar injunction 
as belonging only to our life here; but why 
should it not become our duty and privilege to 
rejoice with those who have finished their pil- 
grimage through this evil world and entered 
their Master’s joy—“‘glad also with exceeding 
joy’? Would it not turn our sorrow into joy if we 
thus tried to sympathize with the supreme hap- 
piness of those whom in our half-selfish grief 
we would like to bring back to earth? 
surely give a broader, grander meaning to many 
precepts and promises if we extended their 
scope from the narrow world around us to the 
wonderful world just beyond our ken—a world 
already the abode of so many we have known, 
and a world, too, which is soon to be ours. 

Christian Register (Unitarian) 

Worsuip AND WorK.—Side by side with the de- 
mand for preaching is rising a demand for faith- 
ful and intelligent pastoral work. There is no 
question, for instance, that the rapid advance of 
the ritualist branch of the Anglican Church 
is due, not to eloquent preaching, by any means, 
but to parochial organization and devoted labor 
among the poor, along with the reverent and 
impressive conduct of public worship. It is well 
known that in England the Nonconformist 
bodies have been dropping behind the Hstab- 
lishment in numbers and influence during the 
past decade. There are many reasons for this, 
but among them is surely the greater effective- 
ness of the latter among the lower classes, 
while, as is well known, the trend of the rich is 
decidedly in the same direction. The fact is, 
that everywhere two ideals of the Church are 
facing each other, and have been since the Ref- 
ormation. One is the Church of thought, the 
other the Church of worship and work. The 
Church of thought is intellectual in its cast, in- 
quiring, critical, and progressive. The chief 
part of its public exercise is the sermon; and 
its demand upon its minister is for mental 
power, more especially mental tact and skill for 
adapting truth to the wants or condition of his 
hearers. If this demand brings an adequate 
supply, this kind of Church will succeed. If it 
does not—and it certainly has not generally 
succeeded so far—its pulpit will be, as a whole, 
below the standard set by the pews. There will 
be great competition among the churches for the 
able preachers, unhappiness and discourage- 
ment in both pulpit and pew among the unsuc- 
cessful competitors, and a general languor 
throughout the denomination. 


It would 


, 
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The household 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER IX. 


HE summer of 1775 was nearly over. War 
was no longer a threatened possibility, 
but a grim and awful fact. The alarm first 
sounded by Paul Revere echoed from Lex- 
ington and Concord to Bunker Hill, and 
from thence reached to the rocky fortress of 
Quebee and the swampy islands of South 
Carolina. And now Washington had been 
summoned to the command of the patriot 
forces, and all men breathed harder before 
the coming contest. 

At the Glebe farm the sheep still dotted 
the hillsides, and the corn waved in the 
summer wind, but the men about the place 
were all armed now, and the house was 
kept well barred and bolted, while the 
women-folk went little abroad. Mr. Under- 
hill made as usual his missionary journeys 
up and down the valley, but it was with 
some anxiety that one morning he left his 
household under the care of the Obermann 
and the Dutch Karl. 

At the Upper Castle of the Mohawks he 
found a sort of council going on, preliminary 
to a greater assembly of the Six Nations 
at Oswego. ; 

Mr. Underhill entered the little square of 
Indian cabins late in the afternoon, and 
found the braves gathered in a circle be- 
fore the largest of their very long, narrow 
houses, which were mostly built of good logs, 
and had glazed windows and stone chimneys. 
The setting sun was now giving a glowing 
red background to the dark cabins and 
dusky figures wrapped in striped blankets 
and decorated with fantastically feathered 
head-gear. A small council fire in the cen- 
tre still further lighted the impassive faces 
made grotesque by paint, and flickered on 
the dyed moccasins stretched toward it. 
Straight toward the picturesque group 
walked the clergyman in his sombre black 
garments, followed by the young Indian in- 
terpreter whom he scarcely needed now. 


Mr. Underhill’s ringing tones were a sharp 
contrast to the solemn silence which re- 
ceived him. ‘‘My children,” he said, “I go 
to baptize Wahari’s wife, and then I would 
speak a few words with you here un- 
der the open sky. Your talk is over, I see, 
so lift up your prayers for the dying one 
within. I cannot ask you to be with us bod- 
ily, but the Great Spirit hears all his chil- 
dren.” 

Inside the cabin lay Wahari’s wife, Kye- 
of-the-Dawn, closely wrapped, but the pal- 
lor of death plainly visible through her 
bronzed skin. Beside her bark couch were 
squatted two medicine-men, each with a 
string of bear’s teeth about his neck and a 
bag of beaver skin at his belt. The elder 
who had a face of demoniacal ugliness, held 
an improvised rattle of snake-skin in his 
hands, half-filled with beans. The younger 
who affected dandified airs and was re- 
splendent in a gay blanket, an elaborately 


beaded belt, and scarlet leggings, had a 


small drum between his knees, but just now 
was engaged in stirring some hideous brew 
‘of unclean remedies. Both Indians betrayed 


some disturbance at the entrance of the 


‘Christian priest. In a corner cowered an 


old squaw, cooking something in a pot over 


the fire. The smoke,'for there was no win- 


dow to this cabin, filled the long room 
almost to suffocation. 

Mr. Underhill choked, in spite of himself, 
but the sufferer on the couch betrayed no re- 
alization of the stifling atmosphere. The 
clergyman sternly motioned aside the med- 
icine-men who at once slunk away, and 
took his place beside the dying girl. She 
opened her eyes and looked up at him pa- 
thetically. 

‘‘Me go to Wahari,’”’ she gasped in Eng- 
lish. ‘‘Wahari all good, me all bad, heap 
bad; say ‘no’ when the white father want to 
put water on me. Now me want water; go 
to Wahari.” 

The priest, holding her hand, spoke to her 
in a few earnest words of Him by whom 
alone she could be made ‘‘all good.” Then 
he asked for water for the Holy Sacrament 
which he had come to administer. 

While the old squaw was filling the new 
gourd at the spring, the younger woman 
raised herself almost eagerly. ‘‘Mé tell 
you about our people,” she said. ‘‘The 
great chief has called upon them to take up 
the war hatchet. They. say ‘yes’; they no 
like Dutch traders. My people talk fair to 
you, but when they fight they scalp, they 
burn, they steal, they skin alive. The white 
captain talk with my people here outside 
my door. I listen. After white man gone, 
Great Serpent talk.’ He say kill everybody; 
spare not even the white captain. The 
country again be Indian. The others say 
kill Dutch, but no kill good white men. I 
tell you.” 

The squaw here fetched the water, and 
the clergyman, soothing the excited girl 
with a few words, began the Holy Office. 
The rite was soon over, and Eye-of-the- 
Dawn was left content and happy, the drops 
of Baptism still shining on her dark brow. 

Mr. Underhill went from the chamber of 
peace to join the men ouside whose minds 
were full of savage war and bloodshed, the 
demons invoked by his own friends, and, as 
he believed, in a worthy cause. 

‘‘My children,” he asked, stopping in the 
midst of the circle, ‘‘is it, as I have heard, 
that you are about to put on the war-paint 
in behalf of your white brethren?” and then, 
as no answer but a grunt of half assent was 
given him, he went on, speaking in their 
own tongue and telling them that evena 
just war must not be waged unrighteously. 

‘*YVou are asked,” he said, ‘‘to aid in the 
defence of the property of the great chief 
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across the water, but do not forget that the 
commands of a greater Captain are upon 
you. Most of you have been signed with 
His holy mark, It isthe Great Father who 
has given you your homes, your squaws, 
your papooses. Take care that you do not 
wantonly plunder other homes, that you do 
not slay without mercy the helpless wives 
and babes of others. And above all, re- 
member not to maim the lifeless body which 
has been the temple of God’s Great Spirit. 
It is the work of a savage, a brute, to scalp, 
to skin, to hack. The Christian Indian 
must not forget his high calling, O, my 
children, remember!” 

Mr. Underhill paused. The braves hung 
their heads, and here and there one grunted 
inarticulately, but their stolid faces gave 
little satisfaction. The clergyman turned 
away with asigh, and rode on up the valley, 
sad and thoughtful. He felt as though he 
were losing his hold on these, his converts 
who had once been so responsive. Would 
that he had Griffifth here to help him, that 
he might oftener visit his scattered sheep 
at the Upper Castle. Wahari’s wife, now a 
child of the Church, might be invaluable 
among her own people, could she only re- 
cover, but—and then he recalled his own 
words to Evelyn, ‘‘No one is necessary to 
the Lord’s work,” and felt himself rebuked 
by his own lack of faith. 

The thought of his son again and again 
recurred to him. Why did Griffifth put off 
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from time to time his return home? What 
kept him dallying in London and around 
the English Universities when he was so 
sadly needed here? Tobe sure, his reasons 
were always plausible. It was to talk with 
Lord-so-and-so on the chances of an Amer- 
ican episcopate that he delayed, or to see 
the learned Somebody-else on missions to 
the Indians. But was not his immediate 
duty here? Here certainly were the In- 
dians themselves, and the other question 
might safely be left for the present. Mr. 
Underhill would hardly have admitted as 
much to himself, perhaps, but he was great- 
ly disappointed in his son’s conduct. 

That night was spent among the people 
of the Palatinate,where there were but few 
settlers of the English race or faith. To 
these few, however, he ministered, giving 
them plain exhortations as to their duty 
among their neighbors, and hearing, in re- 
turn, many complaints of hard feeling and 
lawlessness. 

On the second day he was again within 
the Glebe fields, relieved to find the house 
doors open to the mild autumn air, and the 
hospitable smoke rising from the stone 
chimneys. If he was, fora moment, some- 
what startled by a double war-whoop from 
the ambush of the privet hedge, he was 
soon reassured by the breaking into view of 
George and Philo. The black boy hung in 
the background, but George scuttled along 
almost under the horse’s hoofs, pouring out 
his words excitedly, which his brown freckles 
and dancing eyes seemed to accentuate. 

‘Oh sir,’ he cried, ‘‘Sir John Johnson is 
here, and has some of his Highland reg- 
iment with him. Oh, but they look brave 
in their plaids! And oh, their swords, 
father! And one gentleman has known 
Griffifth in foreign parts. He says he is 
much made of by all the ladies. And, father, 
Sir John has further fortitied the hall, and 
has cleared out the forts. 

‘My lad,” said Mr. Underhill, dismount- 
ing, ‘I have left you a guardian of’ your 
mother and Evelvn. I find your head full of 
childish pranks, and your tongue running 
over with silly gossip. What can I think of 
your fitness for your charge when you are 
so wanting in reverence and discretion?” 

The boy hung his head at the stern re- 


buke, and Mr. Underhill, giving some brief 
orders to the Oberman, passed on to the 
house. He found his wife and her guests in 
the keeping-room, which Evelyn was just en- 
tering by another door, followed by the 
maid, Letty’ who bore a tray of cakes and 
home-made wines. A short, dull-faced man, 
carefully dressed, rose as the clergyman en- 
tered. 

‘Mr. Underhill, your return is welcome,” 
he said, ‘‘albeit your wife and your fair ward 
here have made an hour to seem but as a 
breath. You have come from the Upper 
Castle?” 

‘tAye, Sir John, and give you welcome to 
the Glebe. Nay, sit down, and take a glass 
with your friends,” 

Sir John here introduced his escort of 
three or four gentlemen, all in Highland 
costume. One of these, called Dalton, seemed 
already much at ease,while observing every 
movement of Evelyn who with unusually 
brilliant color was performing the duties of 
hospitality. 

The baronet drew his oaken arm-chair 
closer to the settle whereon sat the cler- 
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gyman. ‘I have not the charm of my 
father with our redskin friends,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘We will need all your infiuence 
in securing them to the royalist cause. The 
home government is urging that we work 
among them both with threats and bribes.” 

‘‘Aye, Sir John; yet I fear me ’tis a case 
of sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. 
Can you keep these same allies in check 
when once they are secured? Will they be 
withheld from wanton destruction, from 
bloody extermination of helpless women and 
babes?” 

‘‘Why, good sir,” replied the other, ‘‘we 
are not Saracens, but some such bloody 
deeds may be inevitable. War is not a 
game to be played with gloves, nor are bul- 
lets stuffed with cotton.” 

“True,” said the clergyman gravely, ‘‘but 
Isaid wanton destruction, and I speak ad- 
visedly.”’ 

“You have heard it threatened?” 

“Aye, they are ready to blaze their path 
with blood.’’ 

“But they go not uncaptained. The But- 
lers, Guy Johnson, I myself, belike,will lead 
them.”’ 

‘You can answer for the moderation of 
these others and yourself?”’ 

‘‘No man can answer for other than him- 
self,’’ replied the baronet somewhat testily, 
“but I tell you if they are not for us they 
will be against us, ard you know what that 
means for the Church.’”’ He looked at the 
clergyman pointedly. 

Mr. Underhill sighed. ‘‘The Church is 
sore bested in these days,” he said, ‘‘and I 
once thought as you about the arming of 
the red men. Now, in face of the fierce fire 
which rages in their hearts, I can but urge 
them to be loyal to their Faith and King.” 

‘‘Aye, time was when you have said differ- 
ently. "Tis a sorry loyalty that is but half- 
hearted, sir. Can it be that Mr. Underhillis 
tainted with the spirit which has infected 
the young Alan?” 

The clergyman stood up. ‘‘You goad me 
sore, Sir John, but I would not show you 
discourtesy under mine own roof. We have 
the same cause at heart. Let each promote 
it as seemeth to him best.” 

The baronet bowed, and raised his glass 
to drink the health of the ladies. The 
smile which showed his teeth was hardly a 
pleasant one. 

(To be continued.) 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The English Language 


We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 
Then one fowl is a goose, but two are called geese, 
Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese; 
You may find a lone mouse or a whole nest of mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 
Tf the plural of man is always called men, 
Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called pen? 
The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 
But a bow, if repeated, is never called bine, 
And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 
If Ispeak of a foot and youshow me your feet, 
AndI give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 
If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 
Why should’nt the plural of booth be called beeth? 
If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 
Should the plural of kiss ever be nicknamed keese? 
Then one would be that and three would be those, 
Yet hat in the plural would never be hose, 
And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 
We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 
But though we say mother, we never say methren. 
Then the masculine pronouns are he, his, and him 
But imagine the feminine she, shis, and shim. 
So the English, I think you all will agree, 
Is the queerest language you ever did see. 

— Selected. 
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CHAPTER II. 
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TTAWA was a sleepy little town that 
had begun life as a market for Michi- 
gan fruit shippers, partly because it com- 
manded a fine open harbor, and partly be- 
cause it lay on the edge of a wide-reaching 
fruit belt. On its west were high sand bluffs 
overlooking the broad lake, and on the north 
side ran the river, commonly termed Black 
Creek, which, after flowing down through a 
pretty, rolling pasture country, emptied at 
last into the deep blue waters of grand old 
Michigan. At first there had only been a 
few stores here and there around the docks, 
but as time passed, and the shipping trade 
flourished, the town spread itself over the 
hill sides, and far up on the bluff a few more 
pretentious houses stood, apart from the rest 
of the little town. 

It was up here that the Hardy residence 
stood, the handsomest of its kind, with its 
excessive newness of stone and paint and 
plate glass. Even the flower beds seemed 
fresher and brighter than those in Mrs. 
Ferner’s cosy, old-fashioned garden next 
door. 

Mollie had ridden her bicycle from Elea- 

‘ nor’s, but it was such hard work on the bluff 
road, that she dismounted, and was walking 
slowly up the incline now, her cap pushed 
back from her head, and her red curls 
curling tighter than ever, for it was a hot 
August day, and she was warm and ‘‘per- 
spiry,” as she laughingly called it. 

The cap was Arthur’s; the wheel was 
Dave's, with the bar taken out, and anyone 
who had ever had brothers would have 
known where the fiag button pins and sailor 
tie came from; but, as Mollie said,‘‘what 
are brothers good for, if you don’t make use 
‘of them?” 

Everyone in Ottawa knew that Mollie 
Gray thought there were no other boys in 

the world who could compare with her bro 
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thers. David was a year younger, and 
Arthur, a year older than herself, so that 
she could play twin equally well with either, 
and the three had always been the closest of 
comrades. 

“Our Mollie,” Dave would say. ‘‘Why, 
she isn’t a bit like other girls, silly and fus- 
sy. She can take a higher dive than I, and 
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Not a qualm of cowardice was in her 
heart to-day as she turned up the broad, 
blossom-bordered path, tired and dusty. 
Leaving her wheel leaning against the 
great carven stone balustrade, she ran Boston, Mass. 
briskly up the steps of the mansion, and 
pressed the electric bell at the side of the 
great plate-glass doors. 

“T want to see Miss Hardy,” she said to 
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the trim maid who opened the door. For a 
moment the latter hesitated, gazing curi- 
ously at the sturdy little figure in the blue 
shirt waist and travelworn dark skirt. 

“T think she is asleep,” she said, doubt- 
fully, stepping out on the wide, shady ve- Hl : = =A 
randa. ‘'What name shall I say, please?” 

‘‘Oh, she doesn’t know my name,” Mollie 
said, honestly. ‘‘Just say a girl from St. 
Luke’s.” 

It seemed scarcely more than a minute 
after the maid had left her, when she reap- 
peared, with a smile, around the corner of 
the veranda. 
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cupant of the hammock, and she took her 


first good look at Virginia Hardy. 

‘‘At first,” she told Eleanor afterwards, ‘‘I 
didn’t like her a bit. 
kind of soft and tired, you know, with all 
that white around her, and her hair was 
such a queer, pale color, all fluffy and light; 
and then her face was pale and fair, and her 
eyes were big and gray, aud a little fretful 
looking; but her mouth was awful pretty, 
and when she smiled, I liked her.” 

“From St. Luke’s?” Virginia said, extend- 
ing her hand in welcome. ‘‘It was very 
kind of you to come and see me when I do 
not know any of the girls there. Kxcuse 
my not rising, will you not? You know I 
am lame.” 

“Why, no, I didn’t,” gasped Mollie, her 
eyes full of deep concern and pity, as she 
seated herself in a low wicker rocker to 
which her hostess motioned. ‘‘I—I’m aw- 
fully sorry for you.” 

Perhaps Virginia was unused to such 
openly expressed sympathy; at all events, 
a slight flush rose to her cheeks as she lay 
back on the cushions in the hammock. 

“Oh, Iam used to it now,” she said care- 
lessly. ‘‘It happened a long time ago. I 
was a little girl, and I do not deserve any 
sympathy, because I brought it all on my- 
self.” 

‘‘How?” asked Mollie, troubled by the 
trace of bitterness in her tone. 

‘Just simple obstinacy,” Virginia replied, 
with a short little laugh that had no mirth 
in it. ‘Papa would not let me ride his 
horse instead of my pony. WhenTI had the 
chance, I climbed upon Sultan’s back as he 
stood by the mounting stone, and—that’s all. 
When they picked me up my foot was 
crushed where he had stepped on it.” 

Then, cf course, Mollie poured forth her 
tale of woe, all about how Gray Eagle ran 
away with Dave, and how they thought he 
must be dead, surely, and who Dave was, 
and who Art was, and what perfectly splen- 
did boys they were, and how she didn’t 
think horses were safe, anyway, unless you 
could hang on by your eyelids or toes, like a 
wild Indian. 

Virginia was visibly interested in her vis 
itor. Her face grew brighter as she joined 
in Mollie’s laughter, and she felt as if she 
would like to know Dave and Art herself. 

‘“‘Did’t your being lame make you cross?” 
asked Mollie abruptly. ‘I know it would 
me.” 

“I'm afraid it did,” Virginia answered 
slowly, her eyebrows drawn together ina 
perplexed frown. ‘‘But never mind my be- 
ing lame,”’ she added, with a quick gesture 
of impatience, ‘go on and tell me all about 
yourseif, and the girls and boys down there, 
and whatever made you think of coming 
way up here to see me this hot day.” 


‘*Well, it’s this way,” began Mollie, ener- 
getically entering upon her mission, and 
she laid the case of St. Dorothy’s Sisterhood 
before Miss Hardy, using all of Eleanor’s 
expressions that she could think of, and 
putting in a few good, strong arguments of 
her own. 


“And you want me to belong, too,” Vir- 
cvinia repeated, when she had finished. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I would not be a very active member.” 

“Oh, but you would,” Mollie interrupted 
eagerly. ‘‘You would be so much help to 
us if you would only take right hold and 
help us push things through.” i 

‘‘What do you want to do first?” 

‘Make money,’ came the prompt reply. 
‘There isn't a blessed cent inthe treasury.” 


She look so, oh, so 


and settle on a way to raise money.” 


it,” Virginia answered, laughingly. 
you have made me join the Sisterhood, you 
must be my protector and champion, you 
know.” 


wide with excitement as she entered the 
great, cool vestibule. If only the girls could 
see her now, as maid of honor to her lady- 
ship. 


Virginia pondered. After a minute, she 
said: ‘I believe I will join your Sisterhood 
after all. I do get so tired sitting up here 
all the time, or driving Lad and Lassie as a 
change, and besides, I have an idea about 
the money part.” 

A step on the veranda made her pause, 
and she smiled at some one over Mollie’s 
shoulder. 

“Miss 
Luke’s.”’ 

Mollie turned at once, and found herself 
bowing to a plump, bright-eyed lady, not at 
all like Virginia, but with a fresh, youthful 
face that appeared in startling contrast be- 
neath her snow-white hair. 

“Tt was good of you to come so far this 
warm day, my dear,” she said, her bright 
dark eyes resting keenly on Mollie’s face. 
What she read there must have pleased 
her, for she added kindly, ‘‘and now you 
must stay and have luncheon with Virgine 
before you attempt that long ride back. ’ 

“Ob, thank you, but—but I can’t,” Mollie 
faltered helplessly, visions of a stately, for 
mal banquet rising in her mind’s eye; but 
Virginia seconded the invitation so heartily 
that there was no loophole for refusal with- 
out appearing absolutely rude. 

‘‘And after lunch,” Virginia added, as she 
rose from the hammock, and laid one hand 
lightly on Mollie’s strong shoulder as they 
walked along after Mrs. Hardy, ‘‘after lunch 
we will drive around town to the president’s, 
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The little woman now has tears of 
joy, for she took Hood’s, which put her 
blood in prime order, and she lives on 
the strength of the present instead of 
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“‘But my wheel?” 
“Oh, I’ll send one of the men home with 
“Since 


And Mollie nodded fervently, her eyes 
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L EE. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, on ay eo 
—> | Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin oa. 
V/fOR CHURGHES, COU COURT RT HOUSES: SONODL Sse 


ef Makers of the foe Bell in America. 


KINGSFORD'S: 
GORN STARGH 


FOR THE LABLE. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
Way (ind SehoBe8 Crnen 
> 

¢ MENEELY &CO.1¢ |sewuine BEST, 


iB 
=, WEST-TROY. N. ¥.1GEL/-METAL 
= CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church & School Bells. ait end 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., ‘Hillsboro, Os 


MENEELY BELE CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manage) 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


WHY NOT SAYE IT? 


When it comes to buying a vehicle of any kind you may just as 
well save all the money in the transaction above the manufac- 
turer’s price. No need to pay added commissions and expenses of 
traveling salesmen, middlemen, dealers, agents, ete. 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS 


\ but sell direct from our factory at wholesale prices. Weare the 
largest manutacturers of vehicles and harness in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 


IN VEHICLES WE MAKE 


Rockaways, Surreys, Traps, Phae- 
tons, Stanhopes, Driving Wagons, 
Top Buggies, Open and “Top Road 
Wagons, Spring Wagons, Delivery 
Wagons, Milk Wagons and Wag- 
onettes. In harness we make either single L 
double harness suitable to all the above vehicles and heavy team use. No, Trosingle Ps har: 


SEND FOR LARCE FREE CATALOGUE. ness$16, good as sells far $25 


ELKHART “4RNreScoNPataRRincE ELKHART, INDIANA. 


The healthy, happy child is the joy of the 
household. Mellin’s Food babies are always 
happy, rosy, and bright. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper, will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to THe Livine Cuurcsg, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


No. 717 Canbpy ren Surrey, with double fenders. 
Price, complete, with curtains all around, storm 
apron, sunshade, lamps and pole or shafts, $68; 
as good as sells for $100, 


APRIL 22, 1899 
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Finance and Commerce 


PECULATIVE operations in Wall street are, 
and will likely continue to be, taken as an 
indication of the prevailing sentiment of the 
country as to the business outlook. In so re- 
garding it at the present time, one should con- 
sider that out of seventy millions of population, 
there is always a percentage of sanguine ones 
who fix wide limits as to the possible stretch of 
prosperity. 

When this percentage of possibly over-san- 
guine ones concentrate their operations in a 
centre like Wallstreet, they constitute a power 
not easily overcome. Such a condition prevails 
atthe present time. Stocks have had an enor- 
mous advance. The prices prevailing, with few 
exceptions, discount the reasonable expectations 
of years of further progress. These prices were 
established with money at 21g per cent. in 
abundance. 

Many of the dividend-paying stocks are now 
selling on about a 3 per cent. basis. Speculators 
have been buying industrials on a 7 per cent. 
basis,and paying anywhere from 7 to 15 per 
cent. for the money to carry them. 

There is every indication that the time of 3 
per cent. mosey andless has gonein Wall street 
for some time to come. Sudden spurts in the in- 
terest rate to high figures may bring in loanable 
funds on the reaction from which low rates may 
bereached temporarily, but with the expanding 
business of the interi r, money can be profitably 
used at 5 and 6 per cent,, and even higher rates, 
and in the long run it will go in that direction. 
Hence the conservative element—the buyers 
who took these stocks a year ago at one half to 
two thirds their present market prices—have 
largely abandoned the market. They are out, and 
are either seeking investments in other fields, 
notably real estate, or are waiting patiently for 
the break which experience has shown is sure 
to follow the reckless speculation of these ‘‘tail 
enders.’? Such reaction, if it comes, will have 
nothing to do with the general healthfulness of 
the business of thecountry. That is allright. It 
was never founded on more solid conditions,was 
never so large, and is still growing. The only 
blot on the outlook is the poor appearance of the 
growing winter wheat. Reports from five of 
the principal producing states; viz, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, are at 
this writing quite disappointing. We have had 
a week of warm forcing weather, which it was 
hoped would im»rove the outlook, but witha 
few local and restricted exceptions, it does not 
seem to have done so. The spring so far, 
however, has been generally without showers, 
and itis hoped that if not long delayed, they 
will show that life in the plant is not dead, but 
dormant. The spring in the North-west has 
also been unusually late, and but little seed- 
ing has been done, and it is feared that the ulti- 
mate acreage sown will be small. 

We should add also, that the acreage of win- 
ter wheat planted last fall was considerably in 
excess of the previous year, which will help 
compensate for any shortage in the condition. 

The market for cotton is steady. In iron, 
prices are generally firm. Weekly production 
has increase& from 228 tons March 1st, to 245 
tons Apr. Ist. Copper has again advanced 
sharply, and has regained about all the loss 
since the high pricesin January. Affairs in 
Samoa andthe Philippines are not regarded so 
far as factors in financial and commercial affairs. 


Iron and Steel Trade 
ATO other feature of the wonderful success of 
American manufacturers in foreign markets 
has been quite so wonderful as that pertaining 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


RG Loon | 


4. B’d Trade, Chicago. 
MEMBER 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain 


to iron and steel. While the exportation of 
manufactures in the fiscal year 1899 is likely to 
show an increase of more than $30,000,000 over 
that of last year, that of iron and steel alone 
will supply more than one-half that increase. 
In the eight months of the fiscal year for which 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics figures are now 
available, the exports of iron and steel are near- 
ly $16,000,000 greater than in the corresponding 
months of the preceding fiscal. year, and show a 
gain of 36 per cent. over those of last year, and 
nearly 70 per cent. over those of the preceding 
year. In importations of iron and steel, there is 
a reduction, as compared with last year, though 
not in so marked a degree, the falling off in im 
ports for the eight months being but 10 per cent., 
while the corresponding period of last year 
showed a reduction of 20 per cent. Nearly all 
of the great classes of iron and steel manufac- 
turers show an increase over Jast year. Exports 
of wire nails, of which the exportations in eight 
months of the fiscal yrar 1898, were 16,138,325 
pounds, in eight mont sof 1899, were 28,697.735 
pounds; exports of bars or rods of stee} in- 
creased from 18,720,798 pounds to 37,708,442 
pounds; steel plates and sheets, from 13,523,675 
pounds to 64,784,626 pounds, and wire from 
80 056,290 pounds to 126 858,949 pounds. 

Railway engines show an increase of nearly 
50 per cent., the value of those exported in the 
eight months of this fiscal year being $3,178,642, 
against $2 260,570 in the corresponding months of 
last year, and $1,958,278 in the same months of 
the preceding year, and in exports of electrical 
and metal working machinery an equally large 
increase is apparent. While a comparison of 
the exports of the eight months of the presert 


fiscal year with corresponding months of the 
two earlier years, shows a marked gain, and is 
therefore interesting, a better view of the real 
progress of the iron and steel industry is ob- 
tained by a comparison of the imports and ex 
ports for aterm of years. An examination of 
the figures of the imports and exports of iron 
and steel. and the manufactures thereof from 
1880 to 1898, shows that the imports are now but 
one-fifth what they were in 1880, while the ex. 
ports are five times what they were in that 
year. Thus the American manufacturers, be- 
sides occupying four-fifths of the field which 
foreign manufacturers were then supplying, 
have at th> same time increased their ex porta- 
tions 400 per cent. 


SKILLFUL COOKS’ DUTY. 


Should Make Food Taste and Look 
Well. 


The true science of cookery is to select 
proper and nourishing ingredients, and 
then prepare them in such a manner as 
will please the taste, and incidentally, the 
eye. 

The most valuable food will not long 
agree with a person if its taste is disagree- 
able. This does not argue that all nice- 
tasting articles are nutritious and nourish- 
ing. However, it is the duty of all food ex- 
perts to produce delicious food, and from 
the best possible ingredients, and to have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the laws of di- 
gestion and assimilation. 

Grape-Nuts, the new food made by Post- 
um Cereal Co., Lim., Battle Creek, and 
now on sale at grocers, is thought to be 
the highest type of. scientifically-made food 
thus far produced. 

It possesses the delicate sweet of grape- 
sugar, with a new and peculiar flavor of a 
most winning character,while the processes 
of manufacture have brought the food to 
such a condition that it is absorbed by the 
system in a most natural and healthful man- 
ner. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper, will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in advance subscrip- 
tions to Tun Living Cuurca, plus 20 cents for 
carriage, ! 


DONA VAAL AVAL LV ALVAAV ALAA 


Good 
To Eat 


Swift’s perfect food products are 
made with care and under U.S. Govern- 
ment supervision, and handled in 
cleanliness— Guaranteed of highest 
grade and of positive purity. 

Swift’s Premium Hams 
Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
Swift’s Beef Extract 
Swift’s Jersey Butterine 
Swift’s Cotosuet 
Sold everywhere 
Swift and Company, Chicago 


Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul 
. 


DRERRERREREDRDRARAA 


RDRDRDRADRRRARDRDRDRDRDES 


PTY NAN ALAA VAVAVALA AVAL AVAL 
(| 


Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


ConneEcricut, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls, 


Re-opens September 27. 
Address for circular. 


Miss Sara J. Smitru, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in its Thirty-First Year. 

Prominent families in many states, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Stu- 
dents are received at any time when there is a vacancy. 
Escort is furnished from Chicago without charge. 

Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 
THE CHI0AgO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIELS 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D D. 
D.C.L., President of ine Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, III. 


St, Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Il, 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of a)1 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H. Noyges Headmaster 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre 
pares for college. Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. 


VIRGINIA 


‘ s ’ ’ 6 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
FOR BOYS. Seven miles from Washington, D. C., and 
three from Alexandria. For catalogue address the princi- 
pal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


‘The school that makes manly boys.”’ Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee, 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago: Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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Suppress Alumed Food 


The doctors inform us that alum is a poi- 
son, and that alum baking powders should 
‘be avoided because they make the food un- 
wholesome. Prominent hygienists, who 
have given the matter most study, regard 
these powders as an evil that should be sup- 
pressed by State action. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin alum powders are not permitted 
to be sold unless they are branded to warn 
consumers of their true character, while in 
the District of Columbia the authorities 
have, under the direction of Congress, 
adopted regulations to prohibit the use of 
alum in bread altogether. 

Are not the people of other States, as 
well as those of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
entitled to warning of a danger which is 
apparently menacing them at close hand, 
and is not the whole country entitled to ab- 
solute protection, as the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are protected, by legisla- 
tion which is entirely prohibitive? 

Until we can have protection in the form 
of a statute, how can our State boards of 
health, State analysists, or food commissions 
better serve the public than by publishing 
in the newspapers from time to time the 
names of the baking powders which they 
find to be made from alum? 

Meantime, it will aid the housewife in 
designating the alum powders, to remember 
that all powders sold at 25 cents or less per 
pound are of this dangerous class. Pure 
cream of tartar powders are usually sold at 


from 45 to 50 cents a vound. 
Ch h GLASS AND 
Uren DECORATING Co 


Eng:ish Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 
President 

RUSSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice President 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH 


MEMORIALS, SUPPLIES. 


TABLETS, LECTURNS, PULPITS, PEWS, FONTS, ETC. 
CHURCHLY DESIGNS, STANDARD AND ORIGINAL. 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


Tisso.’s Chancel Paintings and Stained Glass Windows 


Send for Iliustrated Price List, Free. 


THE COX SONS & BU KLEY CO., 


Decorators and Furnishers. 
70 Fifth Avenue, ® *® New York City. 


Churc WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 


MEMORIALS.# 
EUETKE 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


Hints to Housekeepers 


-OHE season is now upon us when the careful 

housewife appreciates that she must begin 
preparations for packing away the winter wool- 
ens. If she is so fortunate as to be the possessor 
of a cedar chest, or a chest lined with red cedar, 
she may rejoice. The moth has his prejudices, 
and one of these is against red cedar. Another 
inherent dislike manifested by the discriminat- 
ing insect, is for the odor of whiskey. If, there- 
fore, our housekeeper can secure a barrel or 
cask which has contained liquor, she may safely 
store her woolens in this. 

A sunny, breezy day should be chosen as the 
best time to air the woolens. All winter blank- 
ets must be taken out of doors, opened wide, and 
hung on the line to wave in the wind for sev- 
eral hours. Cloaks, dresses, and all articles of 
wearing apparel, which are to be stored for the 
summer, must be thoroughly shaken and cleaned 
in the open air until all dust is dislodged. Es- 
pecial attention must be paid to the folds and 
creases, as in these are often secreted the 
moths’ eggs. After going over a garment with 
a dry brush, dip a stiff whisk-broom in am- 
monia and water, and brush again. Then hang 
each article on the clothes line, and let the sun- 
light and fresh air visit it from all sides. 

Before attempting the work of packing your 
woolens, have ready a large quantity of news- 
papers, many yards of strong, unbleached mus- 
lin, a paper of stout pins, several pounds of gum- 
camphor, or camphor-and-tar balls, and enough 
tar-paper to line the barrel or chest to which 
you intend to consign your winter treasures. 
Do your packing ina light, sunny room—one 
with a clean, bare floor is best. If you must do 
the work upon a carpeted floor, lay a large sheet 
over that part of the carpet on which the wool- 
ens are laid, that no particles of dust or fluff 
may adhere to them when they go into summer 
quarters. Fold each article smoothly, and 
spriokle in the folds bits of camphor and tar- 
balls, and pin up tightly in several thicknesses 
of newspaper. Over this put a cover of the un- 
bleached muslin, and sew securely with stout 
thread. On each piece of muslin write in blue 
pencil the name of the article it enwraps, so 
that if you need acertain bit of wearing ap 
parel before the time for the gene ral unpacking, 
you can find it without trouble. 

Line your box or barrel smoothly with strong 
tar-paper, and pack your parcels initneatly. This 
done, lay a thickness of tarpaper over the top, 
and tack on a close fitting cover. 

Woolen portieres and curtains may be subject- 
ed to the same treatment as are the blankets. If 
easily tumbled by close packing, they may be 
folded into large, flat parcels, and laid in a paper- 
lined trunk. 

With furs, the housekeeper may take the ad- 
ditional precaution of sprinkling them liberally 
with cayenne pepper, and letting it sift through 
the long hairs down to the skin. Whenthe furs 
are again needed, a brisk shaking in the open 
air and exposure to the wind will dislodge the 
red pepper.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Loops for hanging up garments are always 
wearing out and breaking. Cuta strip of kid 
from an old glove, ro}l in it a piece of coarse 
string, and sew the edges of kid neatly together. 


This loop, fastened securely to a garment, will 
stand any amount of pulling. 


IS YOUR BRAIN TIRED? 
TAKE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It supplies the needed food for the brain and 
nerves, and makes exertion easy. 


ep hen 


$ DELICIOUS IN Kl 
, OFFEE TEA & Chocolates 


GAIL, | 
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\ ( 
a Send for. in 
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4 
‘BRAND: 
{CONDENSED MILK} 


y NEWYORK CONDENSED MILK CO.,N.Y. N 
INN LN AINAI NI NL NI NZL LOZ 


Enameline ‘oirrits, 


Paste, Cake or Liquis 


A pertect food for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatose ot the baby, Pamphlets 


mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co,, 40 
Stone St., New York City, 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over, Take no substitute. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 


Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


Best Line 


to 
Denver! 


Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellerice on this line. 


“The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co,, Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y, 


THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 


“Tf at First You 
Don’t Succeed,” Try 


SAPOLIO 


VoL. XXI. No. 57 


oe 
Ze 


A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought ; 1G 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


ST. MARY’S FREE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, KE, 
405-451 West 34th St., New York. —P. 1867 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPIRIT OF WATCHFUL- 
NESS AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. 


By the Rev. I. T. CARTER, M. A., Hon. Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


THE PERFECT LIFE. 


Sermons. By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, 
M. A., Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar 
Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, 


I. Religion. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEW- 
BOLT, M. A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. Crown 8vo, pp. viii-301, $1.50. 


Written in achaste literary style, morally stren- 
uous and spiritually devout, it may be read with 
profit by all.”’—Outlook, WN. Y. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dr, Hillis’ Plymouth Church Sermons 


Will appear in every Monday's issue of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, subscription price for which is 
$1.50 per year, postpaid. 

In addition to the Plymouth Church sermons, 
this issue will contain reports of sermons of the 
leading clergymen of Greater New York. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINCWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn St., Chicago 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After 60 days. $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $81.50.) 


Fintered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E.'&J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & ©o., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s:Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS,—Subscribers should name 
not only the new acdress, but also the old. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal, or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.— When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTsS.—No written receipt is needed; ifgde 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No a@- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Epwarp Everetr Hare, D.D. With many 
Portraits and Other Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


A delightful ‘book of reminiscences of Lowell 
and of the interesting friends who surrounded 
him. Dr. Hale was in college with Lowell, and 
they were intimate friends. He writes of Low- 
ell with sincere admiration, and in that very in- 
teresting style which makes Dr. Hale’s stories 
so fascinating. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
By Joun Fiske. 16mo, $1.00. 


This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large and 
luminous way, the mystery of evil, the cosmic 
roots of love and self-sacrifice, and the ever- 
lasting reality of religion. It falls in the same 
group with his ‘Idea of God”’ and ‘‘Destiny of 
Man,’? which have been an inspiration and a 
source of strength and light toa multitude of 
readers. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of John 
Milton. Cambridge Edition. Edited by WiL- 
LIAM VAUGHN Moopy. With admirable Intro- 
ductions to the longer poems, Notes, Transla- 
tions of Milton’s Latin Poems, Indexes to 
titles and first lines, and a Biographical 
Sketch. With a fine portrait and an engraved 
title-page containing a vignette of Milton’s 
home. Large crown 8vo, $2 00. 

One of the best of all the volumes in the 

Cambridge Edition, and beyond comparison the 


best single-volume edition of Milton ever pub 
lished. 


LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO 
HIS YOUNGEST SISTER 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Cuaruss T. 
CorELAND, Lecturer on English Literature in 
Harvard University. With Portraits and 
Other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Mr. Copeland has strung these letters on a 
slender thread of biography, and, as the London 
Academy says, {‘has done his work extremely 
well.”? The letters show the tenderer and more 
attractive side of Carlyle’s character. 


A TENT OF GRACE 
A Novel. By Apruina C. Lust. 12mo, $1 50. 


This story of German village life in the mid- 
dle of this century, revolves about the gulf of 
race distinctions, notably the deep gulf between 
the Christian and the Jew. The heroine is a 
beautiful Jewess, loved alike by Jew and Chris- 
tian, and the struggle in her mind between the 
dominant power of her religious traditions and 
the force of her affection, is depicted with great 
dramatic skill. 


THRONE MAKERS 


By WiuuiAM R. THAYER, author of ‘The Dawn 
of Italian Independence,”’ etc. Crown 8yo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


The “throne makers’’ are Bismarck, Napoleon 
IIl., Kossuth, and Garibaldi. Papers are also 
devoted to Carlyle, Tintoret, Giordano Bruno, 
and Byrant. All of these eight papers are 
marked by a fine historic and critical sense, 
which lifts them quite above the average of 
their class. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and #1. 


CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be preparcd 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


i é& R Lamb, 59 Carmine St. 


New York 


Our 
Canterbury Thibet 
Clerical Suits 


are now ready. This 
material has proven 
the very best we 
have ever handled. 
Better trimming and 
making — superior 
workmanship, cut, and finish, all of 
which costs us more, but the price 
shall remain the same to our cus- 
tomers: 


Clerical or Semi-Clerical Sack Suit . $17.50 

Full Clerical Frock Suit. . . . . 19.50 

Cassock Vest additional . . . . . 41.00 
Delivered free when money accom- 


panies order. If not satisfactory 
money, refunded promptly. 


E O THOMPSON’S SONS 
CLERICAL TAILORS 
908 WALNUT Sv., PHILADELPHTA. 


Note—Our Clerical Collars are now 20 cents cach. 


ROR EOP OI OD 


Re-issue of The Church-Idea. 


The Churcheldee 


An Essay towards Unity. 


BY 


WILLIAII R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 


Rector of Grace Church, New York, 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


OOO ESO OOO ORO GO. 


Sent post-paid by the publishers upon receipt 
of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153 to 157 Fifth Avenue, 
oe New York. 
TREO OED 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


: Fourth Edition, with a new Preface. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


— LUE TKE, 


ART - WORKER 
ks JOE I6St. NEWYORK. | 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


F CONSIDERABLE INFLUENCE 
on Cuban political conditions will be 
the announcement by General Maxi- 
mo Gomez of his determination to sup- 

port an American protectorate until such time 
as a stable, independent government can be 
formed. It is reported the declaration will in- 
clude a recital of the personal views of the Cu- 
ban Commander-in-chief regarding the $3,000,000. 
Ona this point he will say he favors buying plan- 
tations and factories in which soldiers can hold 
stock, drawing wages and dividends, but as the 
soldiers need clothes and shoes and something 
to tide over immediate necessities, the money 
should be paid out now. He thinks the rural 
police should be one body, so that detachments 
living io one part of the island might be sent on 
emergency into districts where they would not 
be affected by local influences. Annexation sen- 
timent is growing in Cubi, being now advocated 
by five Havana newspapers. The work of insu- 
lar reconstruction is proceeding as rapidly as 
conditions will permit. Puerto Ricans are advo- 
cating the cessation of the military government, 
in order to be declared a territory, believing 
this the only solution of political, social, and 
economic problems. On the arrival of the Colo- 
nial Commission, an address was presented by a 
committee of bankers, merchants, and planters, 
setting forth the needs of the island. It is an- 
ticipated the report of the commission will 
favor an immediate introduction of American 
laws and customs. The policy of General Henry 
has been to introduce American methods and 
principles into the island as fast as circumstan- 
ces would permit. His idea is to colonize gradu- 
ally, not to Americanize at once, in the hope 
that before many years the Puerto Ricans, who 
are extremely sensitive and jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, will be in possession of a territorial 
form of government. 
ay = 
NOTHER SERIES OF ATROCITIES, 
this time in the State of Georgia, have 
shocked the nation. Some four weeks ago ne- 
groes attempted to burn the town of Palmetto, 
were pursued by an armed mob, and five were 
shot; some of the guilty escaped, while it is 
probable some killed were guiltless. A few 
days later a farmer living in the locality was 
killed by a negro, and after committing other 
offenses, the criminal took to the swamps, where 
he was captured. He made a confession, impli- 
cating a negro preacher, and was burned ata 
stake. The negro preacher was subsequently 
hanged, also another negro who expressed sen- 
timents against the whites. Palmetto is in a 
sparsely settled locality where there is practic- 
ally no police protection, and this fact may 
afford some excuse for men to band themselves 
together to suppress and punish crime, but 
there is no excuse for the infliction of punish- 
ment which sayors of medizvalism and is are 
proach to civilization. The section of the South 
in which these crimes were perpetrated which 
met with summary vengeance, is agitated to its 
very foundations, and while deploring the 
method of punishment, a means is being sought 
to prevent causes arising which lead to mob 
violence. The Atlanta Constitution publishes a 
page of opinions from prominent Southerners 
as to the best means of protecting homes from 
the vicious negro element. Some advocate the 
organization of rural militia or police, while 
others, more radical, urge that women be 
taught the use of fire arms, and be permitted 
to carry them. It is likely legislative action 
will be taken. 


N THE LIGHT OF RECENT STATEMENTS 
by General Lawton, as to the force required 
in the Philippines, comfort can be found in the 
more recent utterance of General Obis, that no 
more troops will be needed, and that volunteers 
at Manila are to be mustered out and sent home 
as expeditiously as possible. Dispatches indi- 
cate that discord has divided the Filipinos, 
many being in favor of making terms with the 
United States. Mr. John Barrett, former min- 
ister to Siam, who has arrived in London from 
Manila, declares that ‘‘The United States 
naval and military authorities have done every- 
thing possible in the difficult and exceptional 
circumstances, and the united support of all 
parties in the United States at the present 
juncture will enable them to bring matters in 
the Philippines toa quick and lasting settle- 
ment, honorable to the motherland. Should the 
Fillpinos, however, who are kept well informed, 
acquire the idea that a prolongation of hos- 
tilities would affect politics in the United 
States advantageously to them, the war would 
be more prolonged.’’ In the opinioa of Mr. Bar- 
rett, the Filipino, as soon as he has had time to 
digest the recent successes of General Otis and 
General Lawton,and to become convinced of 
American superiority, will settle down to a life 
of peaceful and progressive citizenship. 
—xs— 
EWSPAPERS OF CALIFORNIA ARE IN 
arms against a law enacted by the legisla- 
ture of that State,requiring, among other things, 
that all articles bear the signature of their 
writers. A provision forbids cartooning with- 
out permission of the individual. This, the 
papers are ignoring, being advised it is uncon- 
stitutional. The power of the press unjustly ex- 
ercised is undoubtedly an evil to be legally re- 
stricted, but it may be questioned if such radical 
legislation as that of California may not work a 
hardship on those editors who have a high ideal 
in journalism, and would not lend their aid or 
influence toward furthering any matter, politi- 
cal or otherwise, which would not be right or 
just. Influential journals are a power for good, 
and their value in moulding sentiment is uni- 
versally recognized. It is the pariahs, those 
which pander to the vicious and sensational, at- 
tack character by innuendo, and at the same time 
skillfully evade actual libel, that should come 
under the ban of restrictive legislation. 
oe 
AMOAN AFFAIRS ARE LIKELY NHAR- 
ing a settlement. The commissioners, one 
for each government, have sailed from San 
Francisco, and it is expected their report, based 
on a searching investigation into the causes of 
the present complication, will result in a satis- 
factory adjustment. Fortunately, the whole 
matter is not of sufficient importance to lead to 
serious difficulty between the nations involved. 
The instructions of the commissioners coufer 
authority to bring about an immediate state of 
peace, but whatever action is taken must be 
unanimons. It would seem the first step must 
be to supersede, temporarily at least, the 
authority of the consuls now in Samoa, as it ap- 
pears impossible for them to act in harmony. 
Doubt is expressed in some quarters as to the 
result of this visit of the joint commission, ow- 
ing to the requirement of unanimous action. Ut- 
terances of German officials are pacific, and all 
attempts towards inciting hostilities in all three 
countries have been disapproved. The only so 
luton may be a dissolution of the tripartite pro- 
tectorate, although this is op2n to serious ob- 
jection, 


F UNUSUAL INTEREST IS THE AN- 
nounced retirement of Thomas Brackett 
Reed. Since 1878 Mr. Reed has beeu prominent 
in Congress, and as speaker, a position which he 
made unique in congressional annals, he has 
probably been subjected to more alternate abuse 
and applause, than any other man in his party. 
Possessed of all the essential qualities of leader- 
ship, and backed by an unbending will where he 
believed himself to be in the right, Mr. Reed 
has ruled even the majority with an ironrod. 
The adoption of new rules soon after his first 
election as speaker, gave him the opportunity 
of exerting a powerful influence on legislation, 
and unless the latter flowed in channels he had 
marked for it, obstructive tactics which Con- 
gress could not overcome were called into 
play. Nor can anything be said against his 
rugged honestness and sincerity. While at 
times apparently just criticism has been directed 
against him, his so-styled.‘‘despotism”’ has been 
the death of many profligate Bills which were 
aimed at the United States Treasury. His ob- 
ject was to get results from Congress, and this 
he may be said to have achieved. As the senior 
member of a New York legal firm, Mr. Reed will 
still be in the public eye. Conjectures are now 
in order as to whether or not his retirement is 
in any way connected with a recent visit in 
Georgia, the guest with President McKinley at 
the winter home of Senator Hanna. 


ad Toi 


ENATOR QUAY, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
S has been ‘‘vindicated,’’ in so far as acquital 
on the charge of misuse of State funds can be 
construed asa vindication. The result of the 
trial was immediately followed by his appoint- 
ment to the senatorship, which he had failed to 
secure by electi n. Inasmuch as the Legislature 
adjourned without an election, the Governor as- 
sumed the right, under certain provisions of the 
State constitution. Should the Legislature con- 
vene in special session, balloting for United 
States senator will be resumed, otherwise the 
appointment must be confirmed by the Senate. 
The outcome of the trial, and subsequent ap- 
pointment of Mr. (Juay call forth bitter comment 
from factions opposed to ‘‘machine”’ politics, 
while friends of the Senator exult in the tri- 
umph of their political chieftain. The trial was 
remarkable in some respects. Evidence seemed 
to connect Senator Quay with speculations in 
which State funds were used, but no testimony 
was introduced for the defence. From the first 
ballot, ten of the jury favored acquital. For 
the time the (Juay element seems to be victori- 


ous. 
-xst— 


N REPORTING ON COMMERCIAL CON- 

ditions in the Hawaiian Islands, Consul 
General Hatwood says: ‘‘few persons who 
have not lived here can fully appreciate how 
much the general prosperity of these islands de- 
pends on the sugar market. Excepting the 
transients, everyone makes or loses, according 
to the profits of the plantations. With annexa- 
tion came a feeling of security, and when you 
add to this an abnormally large crop, with high 
prices, it is not surprising that new plantations 
should be promoted. These plantations are cap- 
italized for amounts varying from $1,000,000 to 
$3,500,000, every cent of which will be expended 
before anything is received from the sale of su- 
gar. A great part of this money goes toward 
the.purchase of machinery and supplies. Of 
this money I should say that 75 per cent, is 
spent in the United States. In round numbers, 
probably $25,000,000 is invested in sugar here.” 
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The News of the Church 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Bishop announces that after May Ist his 
private residence will be at 1825 Roscoe st; 
telephone number, ‘‘Belmont, 862,’ and that, or- 
dinarily, he will be at his business office, in the 
rooms of the Church Club, on Mondays from 11 
A.M. to4 P.M. 


A remarkably fine program of sacred music 
was rendered by the choir of Trinity, on the 
evening of the 20th, under the direction of Dr. 
Rudge, choirmaster, with a large attendance, 
after shortened Evensong by the rector, who 
gave brief addresses. 


The newly organized chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the King in the church of the Redeemer, 
Elgin, meets once a week for systematic study 
of the Holy Scriptures, under the guidance of 
the rector. 


The Rev. Alf Lealtad, of St. Thomas’ church, 
is taking a much needed rest in Cleveland, his 
troubles being augmented by the death last 
week of a loved sister. 


A tablet to the memory of the late Miss Lett 
has been placed in St. Luke’s hospital, by the 
alumnz of the Training Schoo] for Nurses, of 
which she was for many years superintendent, 
and on which she left the imprint of her lovely 
Christian character, which has been maintained 
by her successors. 


At St. George’s church, Grand Crossing, Mr. 
Harry Kerstetter, who has been assisting the 
Rev.:T. J. O. Curran as lay-reader, leaves this 
week to do missionary work, while candidate for 
Orders, in North Dakota. 


The offshoot of Christ church, Woodlawn, 
whichis rapidly developing into a mission, now 
domiciled ina store at 67th St. and South Chi- 
cago av., will have a monthly Celebration by the 
Rev. A. W. Williams, while the Sunday school 
will be conducted by Mr. Hoag. 


Bishop McLaren confirmed one of the mem- 
bers of All Angels’ deaf-mute mission, at Trini- 
ty church, Chicago, on Sunday morning, April 
16th, the Rev. A. W. Mann interpreting. Fol- 
lowing this, was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the church adjoining. The afternoon 
service was also well attended. 


Petition from Puerto Rico 


A petition from San Juan, Puerto Rico, dated at 
the Easter season, which is destined to be an his- 
torical document, not simply in the annals of this 
diocese, but in those of the American Church, 
has just been received by the Bishop of Chicago. 
It bears the signatures of 35 adults, the name of 
Major-General Henry, Governor of the island, 
heading the list which includes the chief sur- 
geon of the U. S. Army of Occupation, a colonel, 
two majors, four captains, and three lieutenants, 
who promise conformity to the canons of the 
Church, place themselves under the spiritual 
direction of the Bishop, ask for the organization 
of a mission dedicated to St. John the Divine, 
pledging themselves to give for the support of 
the same a stipulated sum, which insures the 
support of a priest-in charge. 


Confirmations by Bishop White 

The Bishop of Indiana, acting for the Bishop 
of Chicago, laid hands on the following classes: 
On the morning of the 2d Sunday after Haster, 
in St. Ansgarius’, one of 75 (not 40 as given by 
mistake in our last issue) ; in the evening upon 
one of 11in the place of worship temporarily 
used by the congregation of St. Paul’s, Kanka- 
kee, where, as we are informed by the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. D. S. Phillips, a selection will this. 
week be made from the sever plans submitted 
for the new church. In the church of the Holy 
Communion, Maywood, a class of 19, the largest 
ever had in the parish, was presented on the 
18th by the Rev. John A. Carr, who is continu- 
ing his lectures to them as a first Communion 
class, the members of which will receive in a 
body on Whitsun Day. Onthe 19th the Rev. C. 


Scadding presented 30 candidates in Emmanuel, 
La Grange, on which occasion also one was offic- 
ially received from the Roman Church. On the 
21st, the rector of Trinity, Aurora, the Rev. C. 
A. Holbrook, presented 10 candidates. At Has- 
ter he had 52 communicants at the early Cele- 
bration, and 96 at the later, out of a total of 185 
reported a year ago; the Master offering was $150. 
There was Confirmation at Hinsdale on the 20th, 
and in Christ church, Joliet, on the 23d. Bishop 
White visits Waterman Hall, Sycamore, (St. 
Peter’s), and Rockford, this week. 


Visit of the Bishop of Niagara 


The Lord Bishop of Niagara, the Rt. Rev. 
John Philip Du Moulin, at present on a visit to 
his son, the Rev. Frank Du Moulin, preached 
twice in St. Peter’s last Sunday to large congre- 
gations. A pleasing incident at the close of 
the service was the presentation by the Bishop, 
on behalf of the congregation, of a medal to 
Master James Edsall, one of the choir, who is 
leaving for North Dakota, to the Bishop of which 
missionary jurisdiction his lordship paid a glow- 
ing compliment. The Bishop was to be tendered 
areception in St. Peter’s parish on Thursday 
evening, and will preach in the church again on 
Sunday next. 


The Swedish Conference 


The pleasant gathering of 14 of the Swedish 
clergymen of our Church, held in St. Ansgarius’, 
and extending from the 12th to the 17th, was 
brought to a close by a business meeting, previ- 
ous to which, in the morning, the members of 
this third annual conference paid their respects, 
in a body, to the Bishop of Chicago, at his rooms 
in the Church Club. The Rey. H. Lindskog 
presided all through the conference, and was re- 
elected President for the ensuing year, by unan- 
imous vote of the delegates. In the daily 
deliberations, no subject attracted more atten- 
tion than that of Sunday schools, the chairman 
of the Committee on Schools, the Rev. Olaf A. 
Toffteen, rector of St. Ansgarius’ parish, Minne- 
apolis, presenting an admirable report. A Swed- 
ish ritual was adopted for use in the Sunday 
schools. A Committee on Publication was ap- 
pointed for the issuing of Church literature in 
the Swedish language, and another committee 
was appointed to make a translation of the 
Swedish liturgy, for presentation to the House 
of Bishops. After Bishop White had spoken to 
the large Confirmation class on the morning of 
the 16th, addressing himself particularly to the 
young lads present, the Rev. Gottfried Ham- 
marsckold,of Yonkers, N. Y., preached in Swed- 
ish, taking his text from the gospel for the day, 
in which our blessed Lord emphasizes His po- 
sition as the Good Shepherd. The rector was 
assisted in the evening service by the Rev. C. J. 
Ljunggren, of Providence, R.I., and the Rev 
Schurer Verner, of Litchfield, Mass., himself 
being preacher. The next meeting of this useful 
“Swedish Church association”? is to be held in 
Boston during Easter week of 1900. The officers, 
besides the president, are the Rev, A. V. Alfve- 
green, secretary, and Eric Forsberg, treasurer. 
Other members present besides those already 
named were: The Rev. Messrs. J. E. Almfeldt, 
of Cokato, Minn. ; Carl A. Nybladh, of St. John’s, 
Galesburg, Ill., and A. W. Sundelof, of Boston. 


St. George’s Day 


The usual annual services of St. George’s Day, 
this year in charge of the Order of the Sons of St. 
George, were held in the cathedral at 4 P. M., of 
the 23d. The service was full choral,and the mu- 
sic excellent. The prayers were said by the Rev. 
Clarence H. Branscombe (who joined the cathe- 
dra! staff the day before from the diocese of Fond 
du Lac) and the dean; the Rev. Luther Pardee. 
The special lessons, Isaiah xlix and I. Peter ii, 
were read by the Rev. T. D. Phillipps, and the 
sermon,on the importance of “playing the ran,”’ 
by courage and good example, was preached by 
the Rev. Ernest V. Shaylsr, of Sandusky, Ohio. 
The church was densely packed, the nationality 


of the congregation being clearly manifested by 


the heartiness in which all joined in singing the - 


national hymn, ‘‘My country’s God,” so strong— 
ly remindful of that ‘‘gracious Queen,” under 
whose flag most of them were born. An attrac- 
tive feature was the orderly procession of the 
members’ Sons and Daughters, of the various 
lodges of the Order, many of the men being 
conspicuous as officers of the uniformed rank. 


Confirmation at the Epiphany 


On Sunday morning last, the Bishop confirmed 
a class of 44, prepared in part by the Rev. E. J. 
Randall and the Rev. H. L. Cawthorne, and 
presented by the rector, the Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins. A supplementary Confirmation will 
be held at the cathedral on Trinity Sunday, 
May 28th, the services being at 10:30 A. M., and 
7:30 P.M. The congregations since Master have 
been unusually large for this season, and the 
music fine. A service for young people is an- 
nounced for next Sunday evening, with special 
music. An elaborate service for the evening of 
Ascension Day, is also in preparation. Weekly 
Sunday school meetings are being held at the 
close of the Friday evening services. Two new 
Bible classes, taught by the rector and Mrs. 
Hopkins, will be commenced next Sunday. 
Three new members were admitted to the local 
Brotherhood chapter last Sunday. 


Emmanuel Church, La Grange 


The personel of the last Confirmation class was 
noticeably strong. On the evening of the 2ist, 
the rector had his annual meeting for instruc- 
tion of all communicants, attended by 200, and 
constituting a fine family gathering. The loy- 
alty and devotion of his people to their church 
and pastor are gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rey. Mr. Scadding, in whose last Confirmation 
class were both the managers of the Associated 
Press. 


Christ Church, Joliet 


The rector, the Rev. W. Bohlen Walker, pre- 
sented a class of 17 at Bishop White’s visitation, 
which was one of unusual interest, from the 
fact that he was himself for nine years rector of 
this parish, and during his rectorate the new 
church, the chapel, and the rectory were built. 
The Bishop preached both morning and evening 
to large congregations of his old parishioners. 
On the afternoon and evening of the preceding 
day, Col. Fred Bennett, recently elected mayor 
of the city, and his wife, whose father was for 
many years senior warden, gave a public recep- 
tion to Bishop and Mrs. White. 


Clerical Changes 


The Rey. Harold Morse resigned as «assistant 
at Trinity on the 17th, having accepted appoint- 
ment as priest-in-charge of the Mediator, Mor- 
gan Park, including All Saints’, Pullman. The 
Rev. J. H. Parsons has moved to Chicago, in 
charge of St. Ann’s, Humboldt Park, succeeding 
the Rev. J. Mark Ericsson, who is now assistant 
at Grace. Mr. Parsons’ place at St. Paul’s, 
Savanna, is taken by the Rev. J. H. Dennis, for 
ayear attached to the cathedral. Mr. Dennis’ 
place is taken by the Rev. C. H. Branscombe, 
from Centralia, Wis. The Rey. C. J. Shutt, 
deacon, will leave St. John’s, Naperville, on June 
1st, returning to Bishop Seymour’s diocese, as- 
suming there the duties of city missionary in 
Springfield, and those of domestic chaplain to 
the Bishop. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 


At a meeting of the New York Churchmen‘s 
Association last week, the Rey. Chas. L. Biggs 
discussed ‘‘Burial customs.’ There was a large 
attendance. 3 

Through the efforts of the Rev. Robert M. 
Berkeley, rector of Zion church, Dobbs Ferry, a 
chapel has been established at Ardsley, and the 
first service was conducted Sunday, April 23d, 
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At the recent visitation of Bishop Potter to 
the church of the Mediator, Kingsbridge, in the 
upper part of the city, he confirmed and ad- 
dressed 15 candidates, presented by the rector, 
the Rev. John Campbell. A movement is mak- 
ing to reduce the parish debt. 


The trustees of Columbia University have 
granted a temporary leave of absence to Presi- 
dent Seth Low, LL.D., as commissioner to the 
coming Peace Conference at the Hague. Itis 
an interesting fact that three of the American 
commissioners are Columbia alumni. 


The congregation of the former chapel of the 
parish of the Transfiguration, has secured by 
purchase, a house in 69th st., near Amsterdam 
ave., on the ‘‘West-Side,” in which it is pro- 
posed to hold services. The building, which is 
of brick, and three stories in height, will be 
utilized in the upper portion as a parish house. 


Memorial to Dr. Langford 


On the chancel wall of the chapel in the Church 
Missions House, a tabletof oak has been placed, 
bearing the inscription: 

Tothe glory of God, and in loving memory of the 
Rev. William Spaight Langford, D.D. This tablet is 
placed by order of the Board of Managers of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, to record the fact that to 
the forethought and energy of the late general secre- 
tary are chiefly due the inception and completion of 
the Church Missions House. 


Ordination of the Rey. Dr. Briggs 


Tt is announced that Bishop Potter will ad- 
vance the Rev. Chas. A. Briggs, D.D., deacon, 
and still professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, to the priesthood of the Church, on 
Sunday, May 14th, at St. Peter’s church, West- 
chester. 


Bequests of Charles E. Tilford 


By the will filed for probate in the Surro- 
gates’ Court, April 18th, provision is made that 
the residue of the estate, which is large, shall 
go to the Home for Incurables at Fordham, St. 
John’s Guild, the Children’s Aid Society, and 
three hospitals. 


Memorial for Mr. Hugh N. Camp 


At St. James’ church, Fordham, the Rev. 
Chas. J. Holt, rector, a window has lately been 
added in memory of Mr. Hugh N. Camp, Sr., a 
former warden of the parish. The design sym- 
bolizes the Holy Eucharist, and represents 
wheat and the grape vine in artistic arrange- 
ment in opalescent glass. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The local assembly has just held its spring 
meeting at the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Rev. Dr..Hughes, rector. In the afternoon, 
the Rev. Everett Smith, of Detroit, discussed 
“Ways to win,’ and in the evening an address 
was made by the Rey. Wm. S. Rainsford, D. D. 


Hospital Association 


From the annual receipts of the Saturday and 
Sunday Hospital Association has been paid this 
year: To St. Luke’s Hospital, $5,420.19; to St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, $2,257.62; to 
the Home for Incurables, Fordham, $2,063.51; to 
the Houseof the Holy Comforter, $1,153.87; and 
to St. John’s Guild, for its children's hospital 
work, $665.90. 

Death of the Rev. Edward Kenney 


His death occurred in New York city, April 
15th. Mr. Kenney was for a time curate of St. 
John’s church, Washington, D.C. In 1870 he 
went to Cuba to undertake missionary work. 
Ten years later he resigned, by reason of ill- 
health; later, becoming rector of St. Peter’s 
church, Port Chester, in this diocese. His last 
work was connected with the church of the Re- 
deemer, in this city. 

Legacy for the Pro-Cathedral chapel 

The cathedral of St. John the Divine is to re- 
ceive a legacy from the estate of the late Fred- 
erick A. Gaus, the will being filed in the Pro- 
pate Court April 15th. The eightieth part of 
the residue of the estate is to be divided be- 
tween the trustees of the cathedral and of the 
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Wayside Day Nursery. In the former instance, 
itis specified that it be expended for the benefit 
of the pro-cathedral chapel. 


Service for the Old Guard 


The 73d anniversary of the organization of the 
Old Guard was commemorated April 22d, by a 
parade of the guardsmen, under the command of 
Major S, Ellis Briggs,and a memorial service at 
St. Thomas’ church. Thesermon was preached 
by the Rev. John W. Brown, D.D., chaplain of 
the guard, and rector of the parish. A musical 
service was rendered under the direction of Mr. 
Geo. Wm. Warren. The Old Guard band was 
also present. 


Gift of Scholarships for Barnard 


Barnard College has received from Miss Emi- 
ly H. Bourne, of New York, $6,000 for the es- 
tablishment for two scholarships of $150 per an- 
num. They are to be known as the Emily 
James Smith scholarship, in honor of the pres- 
ent dean of the college, and the Anna E. Barn- 
ard scholarship, in honor of Mr. John G, Barn- 
ard. These scholarships are to be awarded an- 
nually at the discretion of the giver in confer- 
ence with the representatives of the college, 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


The annual service for the diocesan branch 
was held Sunday, April 16th, at Christ church, 
New York city, when the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Jacob L. Shipman, preached the annual ser- 
mon. The church was well filled, though the 
weather was stormy. The society is seeking to 
enlarge the capacity of its summer home at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., by the purchase of 
additional property. About $15,000 is needed. 
Offerings at the service were devoted to the fresh 
air work. 


The Squirrel Inn 


The Church Temperance Society has met with 
a slight hindrance in its effort to put the new 
Squirrel Inn to use. The funds for support 
having been sufficiently guaranteed, plans for 
the reconstruction of the building as a temper-— 
ance hotel were presented to the Building De- 
partment of the city. The latter has dis- 
approved them on a technicality of such doubt- 
ful force, that appeal is likely to be made to the 
civil courts, though it may be possible to over- 
come the trouble by some modification of the 
original designs. 


Death of Robert R. Livingston 


The son of the late Robert E. Livingston, of 
the historic manor of ‘‘Clermont,’’? and great 
grandson of the celebrated Chancellor Robert 
R. Livingston, whose name he bore, died in New 
York, April 16th. He was about 40 years of age 
and had long been active in promoting public 
good in many ways at Tivoli-on-the-Hudson, 
where was located his country residence. He 
was a vestryman of St. Paul’s church, Tivoli, 
and a man of large benevolence. He was an 
alumnus of Columbia College. The burial serv- 
ice took place April 19th, at the church of the 
Ascension, New York city, and interment was 
made at Tivoli. 


Marriage of the Rev. Herbert Shipman 


At St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. Dr. 
Greer, rector, took place on April 19th, the 
marriage of the Rev. Herbert Shipman, chap- 
lain of the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, to Miss Julia Fay Bradley, daughter of 
Edison Bradley, Esqg.,of New York. Thecere- 
mony was performed by the bridegroom’s father, 
the Rev. Dr. Jacob S. Shipman, and Bishop 
Potter pronounced the nuptial blessing. There 
was a choral service rendered by the vested 
choir of the church. Miss Cecilia Miles, daugh- 
ter of Major-General Nelson A. Miles, U.S. A., 
was the maid of honor. 


Church Work in the Philippines 


On Saturday, April 15th, the Rev. Messrs. 
Hugh Nethescotts and James L. Smiley, accom- 
panied by Mr. John Howe Peyton, army secre- 
tary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, depart- 
ed for the Philippine Islands, under the auspices 
of the Board of Missions, and the authority of 
Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, and bearing a 
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commission from the Presiding Bishop of the 
Church in the United States. The immediate 
purpose of these men will be spiritual work 
among the American troops now in and around 
Manila, under the command of Gen. Otis. It is 
however, intended to utilize any opening that 
may arise for work among theinhabitants of the 
islands. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Bishop Whitaker has been passing a few days 
at Atlantic City, N. J., enjoying a well-earned 
rest. He was to return home on the 24th inst. 


On Sunday morning, 16th inst., at Trinity 
church, Southwark, Phila., the Rev. H. F. Ful- 
ler, rector, a handsome silver alms bason was 
presented and used for the first time; it is a 
memorial of the late Jonathan May. 


George W. Jacobs, treasurer of the Lenten 
and Haster offering of the Sunday schools, re- 
ports that up to the 22d inst. he had received 
$8,858 39 from 80 schools. This is less than one- 
half the total number of Sunday schools. 


Donation to the Sheltering Arms 


This institution has just received from the 
Meennerchor Society of Philadelphia, the sum 
of $960, being one-half of the net proceeds real- 
ized from the 12th annual German-American 
ball given last February; the other half was 
paid to the hospital of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


On Saturday afternoon and evening, 15th inst., 
the Girls’ Friendly Society held a charming lit- 
tle festival in Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. 
It was known as the ‘‘Festival of Days,” and 
the booths were appropriately decorated. The 
proceeds go towards the support of the 'G. F.S. 
Holiday House,’”’ Cape May, N. J. 


A Thank-offering 


The aisles and chancel of the church of the 
Good Shepherd, Kensington, Philadelphia, have 
been tiled, the chancel enlarged and provided 
with new steps of Tennessee marble, at a cost 
of over $1,000. The gift isa thank-offering by 
Mr. Isaac Schlicter, of Frankford Junction, for 
the recovery of his daughter from a serious ill- 
ness about a year ago. 


Board of Missions 


At a special meeting held at the Church 
House on the 18th inst., all the convocations 
were represented, excepting Norristown. 
Changes in several of the canons to be recom- 
mended at the approaching diocesan convention, 
were discussed. That of abolishing the office of 
archdeacon was under consideration, but failed 
of recommendation by a close vote. 


Archdeacon Brady Resigns 


Some little while ago Archdeacon Brady sent 
his resignation to Bishop Whitaker, to take ef- 
fect immediately; but the Bishop refused to ac- 
cept it. The resignation was again sent on the 
18th inst., and Bishop Whitaker accepted it, to 
take effect Sept. lst. It is generally under- 
stood that Mr. Brady will become rector of the 
new memorial church of St. Paul’s, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, on Oct. 1st. 


The South-east Convocation 


Opened on the 20th inst., at old St. Peter’s 
church, Philadelphia, with a celebration of the 
Holy Communion. Routine business was trans- 
acted. At the public missionary meeting in the 
evening, an address was made by the Rev. 
Henry L. Phillips, on ‘‘Work among the colored 
people,’’? and ‘“‘The solution’? was given in an- 
other address by the Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. 
Augustine’s church, Raleigh, N. C. 

St. James’ Guild 

The different departments of the Girls’ 
Guild connected with St. James’ church, Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, rector, 
feel that the past winter has been one of unusu- 
al profit and pleasure. The classes have been 
well attended throughout, especially those in 
physical culture. In the April number of The 
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‘Club Worker, there is an interesting account of 
the ‘Imaginary Trip Abroad,” which has 
‘throughout the winter been one of the features 
‘of St. James’ guild work. 


The 19th Regiment at Old Christ Church 


The recently re-organized 19th regiment, 
N. G. P., after a five mile tramp through the 
rain, on Sunday afternoon, 16th inst., marched 
into Old Christ church, Philadelphia, complete- 
ly filling the sittings on the ground floor, the 
staff officers occupying the ‘‘Washington pew.”’ 
The rector, the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, who 
is also chaplain of the regiment, welcomed the 
19th to the old historic church, from which 
officers and men have gone to every war since 
its foundations were laid, over two centuries 
ago. George Washington worshiped there, and 
Col. Benjamin Franklin was chairman of a 
committee that procured the funds for the erec- 
tion of the present building. 


The North-east Convocation 


Met on the 20th inst., in the Church House, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Or. H. Richard Harris, 
dean, in the chair. The sum of $2,015 was re- 
ported as received from the several parishes. 
The Rev. J. P. Tyler stated that the deaconess 
of the church of the Advent had made 395 visits. 
Those in charge of the Galilee mission reported 
that there is an average attendance nightly 
from 60 to 70; and at the Sunday school between 
40 and 50. Francis A. Lewis stated that the 
Board of Missions willsuggest to the convention 
the consolidation of the four city convocations. 
A resolution was passed that itis the sense of 
convocation that no change should be made in 
the boundaries of the convocations. The next 
meeting will be held in St. Stephen’s church, 
May 234. 


The Southwest Convocation 


It met on the 17th inst., in Holy Trinity par- 
ish house, Philadelphia. The treasurer reported 
receipts during the past six months, $1,371.48. 
Favorable reports were received from mission 
stations: At the chapel of St. Simon the Cyre- 
nian, colored congregation, it was stated that 
regular services have been held, and there is a 
gradual growth. On the 11th inst., the Bishop 
confirmed 11 candidates, presented by the Rev. 
H. L. Phillips, rector of the church of the Cruci- 
fixion, with which parish this chapel is includ- 
ed. Atthe French church of St. Sauveur, the 
Rev. Dr. C. Miel-reported progress. The Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Mortimer, rector of St. Mark’s church, 
stated that the missionary work at St. Michael’s 
and St. Mary’s chapels (the latter a colored con- 
gregation) was most encouraging. 


The Rey. H. S. Getz Resigns 

At the morning services on Sunday, 16th inst., 
of the church of the Holy Apostles, and the 
memorial chapel of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia, the resignation of the Rev. Henry S. 
Getz as rector of the parish, was announced. 
The vestry in accepting Mr. Getz’s resignation, 
had adopted a resolution which was read at this 
time, testifying to their sense of the devotion to 
the interests of the parish which Mr. Getz has 
shown during the period of his connection with 
it—curate from January, 1884, assistant rector 
from January, 1887, and rector since January, 
1895. The parish, which dates from January, 
1868, has done a noble work, and has always been 
in the forefront in its missionary zeal; its offer- 
ings for this purpose, taking into consideration 
the means of the people, having been remark- 
able. The communicants enrolled number 
1,318, and the Sunday schools have a member- 
ship of over 2,000. At Haster of this year the 
offerings of the schools were, Holy Apostles, 
$4,027.90; Holy Communion, $684.40. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


On Saturday evening, April 22d, Bishop 
Whitehead made his annual visitation to St. 
John’s church, Franklin, the Rev. A. H. Judge, 
rector. The Bishop preached and administered 
the rite of Confirmation, and after the service 
in the church, set apart, with a service of bene- 
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diction, the handsome, commodious, and well- 
appointed parish house. 


On Friday evening, April 21st, the Rev. A. J. 
Nock was instituted into the rectorship of St. 
James’? memorial church, Titusville, by the 
Bishop, assisted by the general missionary, the 
Rev. L. F..Cole, the Rev. A. H. Judge who 
preached the sermon, and other clergymen from 
neighboring parishes. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The monthly meeting of the local assembly 
took place on April 20th, in Calvary church, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. H. D W. English gave an ac- 
count of the labors of Mr. John Peyton, a Broth- 
erhood man, among the soldiers during the war 
with Spain, and of the work which he hopes to 
do in the Philippines, whither he has sailed. He 


carried with him as an outfit for bis work, a 


large tent, an organ, Bible, and Prayer Books, 
and other necessary equipments, provided by 
generous Church people within and without the 
Brotherhood, in the city and diocese of Pitts- 
burgh. The Rey. C. M. Young, of Washington, 
made an address on “‘Custom and right,” and 
the Rev. Dr. White spoke on ‘‘The importance 
of good works.”’ 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A fine grand piano has recently been placed 
in Hall memorial house, of Holy Trinity parish, 
Brooklyn. It is one of several gifts from a 
member within the past month. 


The church of the Holy Apostles, Windsor 
Terrace, has been incorporated, and articles 
have been filed in the office of the county clerk. 
The incorporators are the vicar, the Rev. C. S. 
Davidson, F.C. Kinkaid, and Thomas H. Marvin. 


Confirmation at Christ Church, E. D. 


At this church, the Rev. Dr. James H. Dar- 
lington, rector, a class of 41 was confirmed by 
the Bishop on the second Sunday after Easter, in 
the evening. The rector, and the Rev. Messrs. 
J. E. Elliott, Chas. E. Cragg, and M. Collins, 
took part in the services. 


Gifts to Church Charity Foundation 


A member of Christ church, E. D., Brooklyn, 
has given the sum of $8,000 to the Home for the 
Blind. She herself has imperfect sight, and de- 
sired to help in her lifetime those similarly 
afflicted. The members of St. Hlizabeth’s 
Guild, Christ church, Bay Ridge, have given 
$100 to St. John’s, for the support of a boy in 
the children’s ward for a half year. 


St. Luke’s Church, Sea Cliff 


This church is cleared of all debt, and the 
Bishop has designated June 29th as the date for 
its consecration. Atarecent meeting of the 
vestry it was practically decided to build a par- 
ish house on ground adjoining the church. It 
will contain a large hall on the ground floor, a 
bowling alley, baths, and other features. The 
vestry has on hand a considerable sum, and 
plans are being made to raise more, for the 
building which it is expected will be erected in 
the fall. 


Memorial Window for Grace, Brooklyn 


On the second Sunday after Haster, at Grace 
church, on the Heights, the Rev. Frederick 
Burgess, rector,a memorial window was un- 
veiled. It was placed by Mr.S. Boocock, in mem- 
ory of his late wife. The subject is our Lord 
at the home of Mary and Martha at Bethany. 
Among the striking features of the work, are 
the extreme beauty of the countenances of the 
figures represented, and the force with which 
the subject is portrayed. The window repre- 
sents the highest type of American art in col- 
ored glass work. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Brooklyn 


Services were held daily throughout Lent, 
and three services on Good Friday, including 
the solemn devotion from 12 to 3 Pp. M. On Haster 
Day the attendance at all the services, includ- 
ing the Sunday school, aggregated 2,200, of 
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which number 439 received the Holy Commun- 
ion. A beautiful new chancel rail of oak and 
brass was used for the first time, as a gift from 
a parishioner. The Kaster offering amounted to 
$800, which, in the absence of any special sums 
of large amount, indicated the interest and de- 
votion of the members. The Sunday school 
numbers 933 by a carefully revised roll of regu- 
lar attendants only. The children’s Easter 
celebration was held on Easter Tuesday, after- 
ternoon and evening, the church being inade- 
quate for the accommodation of all at one time. 
During the year there have been 125 Baptisms, 
and 50 persons confirmed. The work of the par- 
ish is increasing at aratio far in advance of the 
facilities. If the means were available to con- 
struct a large edifice of brick or stone, the re- 
sult would-be powerful in its influence, not only 
on the immediate neighborhood, but on the 
Church at large. The Rev. J. Clarence Jones, 
Ph.D., is rector, and the Rev. George Hender- 
son, curate. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


The 25th annual convention of the diocese of 
Newark will be held May 16th, in Grace 
church, Orange, at 10 A. mM. 

Trinity Church, Newark 

This church used its new $9,000 organ on Haster 
Day, at which time it was blessed by the rector, 
the Rev. Louis Shreve Osborne. At the annual 
meeting of the parish, the old vestry was re- 
elected. The rector reported about $33,000 
raised the past year for all purposes, the largest 
amount ever raised in thé history of this oldand 
prominent parish. Various missions and par- 
ishes in the diocese have been assisted by it, 
and its offerings for foreign missions have been 
large and generous. 


Debts Cleared at Christ Church, Newark 


When the present rector, the Rev. Dean 
Richmond Babbitt, LL. D., entered on the rec- 
torship of this parish last November, the parish 
was in debt tothe amount of between $4,000 and 
$5,000. This was made up of the accumulations 
and deficits of many years, includinga mortgage 
on the rectory for $1,650, and street assessments 
on its handsome property, aggregating $1,545, 
and many smaller floating debts. On Easter 
Day last, all these debts were cleared off by the 
Easter offering of $5,200. One lady gave the 
rector a check for $5,000 on Good Friday, to be 
used at his discretion for the parish. On 
Wednesday evening in Easter Week, the parish- 
ioners thronged the new parish house to cele- 
brate their freedom from debt, and to witness 
the ‘“‘burning of the mortgage.’? The rector 
called upon Mr. E. W. Bellar, the former clerk 
of the vestry, who had signed the mortgage, to 
burn it, which was done amid the plaudits of 
those present. The blackened ashes of the 
mortgage were preserved as a warning against 
all future debt. Christ church is now in a 
thoroughly prosperous condition—all of its cur- 
rent obligations being met from week to week, 
with great unity, harmony, and enthusiasm 
among its members; a fine brown stone church, 
a property extending from Congress to Prospect 
st., with 112 ft. frontage on each, and with a 
comfortable rectory, all recently improved, and 
the improvements paid for. It will celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of its founding next Feb- 
ruary. 


Maine 
Rev. Henry Adams Neely, D. D., Bishop 


Trinity Church, Lewiston 


There were nearly as many communicants at 
the early, as at the later, Celebration on Easter 
Day. Hitherto, only a very few have attended 
the early Celebrations; this is a development 
which promises much for the spiritual life of 
the parish. The wusic at the five services was 
splendidly rendered. The Haster offering was 
$328, a large amount for a congregation almost 
wholly made up of poor mill operatives. At the 
Sunday school festival service, the superin- 
tendent, Mr,Samuel Mottram, gave a report of 
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the work of the school, which was most satis- 
factory ; 200 potted plants were presented to the 
children ; these they are to care for and bring to 
church next Easter for decorative purposes. A 
new carpet has lately been put in the church 
by the ladies of St. Monica’s Guild. The Bishop 
visited this parish, the Rev. I. C. Fortin, rector, 
on the 1st Sunday after Easter, and confirmed a 
class of 31 persons, most of whom were adults, 
and several from the denominations. 


faster at Bar Harbor 


At St. Saviour’s church the services were ren- 
dered specially attractive by the first public ap- 
pearance of the vested boy choir, which has been 
in training for the past two months, with Mr. 
Maurice C. Rumsey, formerly of St. Agnes’ 
chapel, New York. Few of the boys had any 
previous training, but they acquitted them- 
selves very well indeed, and did honor to their 
teacher. The Rev. Wm. O. Baker, curate, has 
had entire charge of the parish during the ab- 
sence of the rector, the Rev. C. S. Leffingwell. 


Western New York 


Ww. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Bishop Walker made his visitation of St. 
Luke’s parish, Jamestown, on the evening of 
Thursday, April 20th, and confirmed a class of 
31, presented by the rector, the Rev. A. Sidney 
Dealey. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The reports of the Easter services from all 
parts of the diocese were very encouraging. 


Confirmations in Wilmington 


The Bishop has confirmed the following 
classes: At St. John’s, 32; Trinity, 18; Calvary, 
19; St Andrew’s, 11. Calvary is to have a sup- 
plemental class confirmed on May 19th. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The quarterly meeting of the local assembly 
recently met in Trinity Parish House, when a 
paper, written by the Rev. W. Jefferis, D. D., 
was read by Mr. C. M. Curtis, on ‘‘Reasons why 
more men do not attend the Church services.”’ 
The subject was discussed by the clergy and 
several of the laymen present. 


Diocesan Sunday School Institute 


The following is the programme of a most in- 
teresting and helpful session, held at Newcastle, 
on April 20th, the Bishop presiding: 10:30 4. m., 
Holy Communion and address by the Bishop; on 
the topic, ‘‘The live Sunday school,”’ discussion 
opened by the Rev. Wm. N. Jefferis, D. D. 2:30 
Pp. M., “Sunday school adjuncts: (1) The Library, 
(2) Music; discussion opened by the Rev. Messrs. 
H. Ashton Henry (1) and H. Ward Cunningham 
‘and Wm. J. Fisher (2). 3:30 p.m., ‘Two ways 
of teaching: (1) Word, (2) Example;”’ discus- 
sion by the Rev. Messrs. Francis M. Taitt, John 
Warnock (1), and Geo. H. Buck, and Messrs, 
‘Chas A. Cook and JohnS. Grohe (2). 4:45 P.M., 
The question box. 7:30 p.m., ‘The Church’s 
eare for her children: (1) Past, (2) Present;”’ 
discussion was opened by the Rev. Messrs. Ken- 
sey J. Hammond (1) and Henry Thomas (2). 


Nebraska 


George Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The missions of St. Pauland St. Andrew,Oma- 
hha, have been transferred from the care of the 
Associate Mission, and placed as cathedral mis- 
‘sions, under the care of the zealous and indefat- 
igable dean, Dr. Fair,who has appointed as his 
assistant one of the deacons ordered afew weeks 
ago, Mr. Moore. 
aster Day in the See City 


In spite of snow and storm, the congregations 
and offerings were very large, the number of 
communicants at the early services notably so. 
Several parishes where current expenses had 
run into arrears, cleared them all off,and left the 
finances in good shape. At the cathedral the 
offerings were $1,500; All Saints’, $500; St. 
Jon's, $450; St. Barnabas’, $150; St. Andrew’s, 
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$100; the other churches did as well in propor- 
tion to their means. At St. Andrew’s a new 
altar, presented by the Rey. L. T. Wattson, was 
used for the first time on Easter Day. Prepara- 
tions are being made for repainting the church 
and parish house. 


St. John’s, Omaha 


The church has been greatly improved: the 
west end has been rebuilt, six handsome memor- 
ial windows placed in the new portion of the 
building, the interior redecorated throughout, 
and the exterior of church, clergy house, and 
parish house repainted; all the changes and re- 
pairs have been done without leaving any debt. 
Suburban missions at Florence and Papillion, 
under the charge of the Rev. W. S. Howard, of 
St. John’s, who has for his assistant, the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, recently ordered deacon, are mak- 
ing good progress. The Celebrations are espe- 
cially well attended. Allindebtedness for the ex- 
tensive repairs and adornments of the church at 
Papillion executed in the fall, has been dis- 
charged. 


Holy Trinity, Lincoln 

Every branch of the work is increasing in 
numbers and interest, under the Rev. F. W. 
Eason, rector. The church was well filled with 
devout worshipers at the Three Hours, on Good 
Friday. Many were present at the early Cele- 
bration, Easter, and the offering of nearly $1,000 
was the largest in many years. 


California 
William Ford Nichols, D.D., Bishop 


Dr. Wakefield, in consequence of impaired 
health, has resigned Trinity parish, San Jose, 
Cal., after a rectorship of 15 years. The 
Doctor intends spending a year in travel and 
rest. He has had but two parishes in 44 years; 
the former, St. Paul’s, Richmond, Ind., he was 
rector of for 29 years. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


The Rev. Frank Paradise read an able paper 
on Bishop Williams before the Monday clericus, 
April 17th. 


St. Andrew’s church, Wellesley, at Easter, re- 
ceived an offering of over $3,000 for a rectory. 


The Woman’s Guild have raised $60 for the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Hopkinton. 


A new altar, designed by Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson, architects, of Boston, has been placed 
in St. Luke’schurch, Hudson. Archdeacon Van 
Buren visited the parish, April 18th, and held a 
devotional service. 


The 75th anniversary of the laying of the 
corner-stone of St. Anne’s, Lowell, the Rev. A. 
St. John Chambre, rector, will be celebrated on 
Whitsun Day, and the two days following. 


Bishop’s Appointments 
MAY 

3-4. Diocesan Convention, Boston. 

5. P.M., Trinity church, Great Barrington (Van 
Deusenville) ; evening, St. James’ church, Great 
Barrington. 

6. A. M., Christ church, Sheffield; P. M., South 
Lee. 

7. A.™M., St. Paul’s church, Stockbridge; P. M., St. 
George’s church, Lee; evening, Trinity church, 
Lenox. 

11. Evening, St. Mark’s church, Southboro’. 

14. A.M., St. John’s church, Northampton; P. M., 
St. Philip’s church, Easthampton; evening, 
Grace church, Amherst. 

19. Evening, church of the Holy Name, Swamp- 
scott. 

21. A. M., St. Anne’s church, (75th anniversary), 
Lowell; evening, Christ church, Cambridge. 

23. Evening, church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Boston. 


Gifts to Various Parishes 


Mr. W. H. Lincoln has given 4,000 to St. Mary’s 
church, East Boston, for a parish house. The 
parish of St. Andrew, Hanover, has received a 
gift from the widow of E. L. Sylvester of $1,000, 
which will be added to the endowmentfund. A 
beautiful set of altar linen has been presented 
to St. Stephen’s mission, Westborough. A beau- 
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tiful stained glass memorial window was recent- 
ly unveiled in the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Cortes st., Boston. It isthe gift of Dr. William 
A. Rolfe, in memory of his uncle, John Polle 
Rolfe, and represents Christ in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 


Rectory for St. John’s, East Boston. ‘ 


There was a happy gathering of the parish- 
ioners of St. John’s church, April 19th, when the 
Bishop formally presented to the parish the gift 
of a rectory from Mrs. C. H. Taggard. It is 
located at 115 Tremont st., and is a large and 
commodious house. The Rev. W. D. Roberts, the 
rector of the parish, thanked the giver, and 
spoke of the untiring efforts of his people for the 
completion of the new church. A gift from the 
choir boys was presented to the curate, the Rev. 
E. J. Dennen, at the same time. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
Bishop’s Visit to Devils Lake 


From Maundy Thursday until Easter Tuesday, 
Bishop Edsall was the guest of the Rev. C. 
Turner. The Bishop preached on Thursday 
evening, and on Good Friday conducted the 
Three Hours’ service, his addresses on this oc- 
casion, and at Evening Prayer, being most help- 
ful. Easter Day, Bishop Hdsall delivered ser- 
mons both in the morning and evening, and 
addressed the Sunday school children in the af- 
ternoon. The offerings, including the pyramids, 
exceeded $140. At the morning service, the Bish- 
op confirmed seven persons who, with 41 other 
communicants, received their first Communion. 
On Easter Monday evening, a reception was 
tendered him at Masonic Hall. Addresses of 
welcome were made, to which the Bishop re- 
sponded. The church of the Advent is a beautiful 
stone structure, built during the administration 
of Bishop Walker. Additional pews have recently 
been added, thus completing the seating accom- 
modation. The roof of the church has recently 
been oiled and varnished, the walls have been 
skillfully decorated by a member of the Church, 
and electric lights have been supplied both in 
church and rectory. The property is out of debt, 
the rector’s salary is paid up, and the building 
and furniture are covered by insurance. There 
is a steady increase in church and Sunday school 
attendance. ‘'The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.’’? Under the admin- 
istration of the Rev. C. Turner, its spiritual 
growth is developing constantly. 


Indiana 
John Hazen White, D.D,, Bishop 


Three members of St. Alban’s deaf-mute mis- 
sion, Indianapolis, received the rite of Confirma- 
tion at the hands of Bishop Tuttle, at Christ 
church, April 15th. The general missionary, the 
Rey. A. W. Mann, interpreted and addressed 
the candidates. 


Mrs. Katherine Truesdell, one of the oldest 
members of St. Paul’s church, La Porte, passed 
away April 7th. She was largely instrumental 
in securing the erection of the new edifice re- 
cently erected for that parish, and will be much 
missed. The funeral service was conducted by 
Bishop White and the Rev. T. B. Barlow. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
Semi-Annual Missionary Meeting 


The 50th of these diocesan meetings assembled. 
in St. Paul’s church, Muskegon, April 11th, and 
was opened with a hearty service, led by the 
vested choir. The varios parochial societies of 
the Church were considered. ‘The Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society’ was presented by St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids; the Woman’s Auxiliary was the subject 
of a paper furnished by St. Mark’s, Coldwater 
and a paper from St. John’s, Grand Haven, 
spoke of the good work done by the Daughters 
of the King. After Morning Prayer, on Wednes- 
day, a paper was read on ‘‘Methods of Church 
support,’’ and duly discussed. Bishop Gillespie 
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was celebrant at 10:30 o’clocx, and the Rev. T. 
H. Cuthbert preached the sermon ad clerum. In 
the afternoon, ‘‘Doctrinal preaching,’’ was the 
title of an admirable paper, presented by the 
Rey. John Sword. ‘Life at Akeley Institute,” 
by one of the pupils, showed the daily life of 
work and pleasure of a happy school girl. The 
afternoon closed with an address to the children 
by the Rev. M. S. Woodruff. Topics of interest 
for the evening session were as follows: ‘The 
education of the deaf,’ Miss Titus; ‘‘Church ob- 
servation abroad,” ©. R. Wilkes; ‘“‘The mission- 
ary jurisdictions,” the Rev. Wm. Lucas. These 
all elicited discussion. The paper read by the 
Rev. C. T. Stout, entitled ‘‘How to make the 
Church influential in the community,” was filled 
with good suggestions. After a visit to the high 
school, and the Hackley Manual Training School, 
the clergy gathered in the chapel to listen to 
words of counsel from the Bishop. His subject 
was ‘‘Prayer.’? Resolutions were passed con- 
gratulating the Bishop on the provision made 
for the clergy, in the Semi-Annuals, during the 
past 25 years; congratulating the rector of St. 
Paul’s on having the parish church free of debt, 
and thanking the parishoners for their generous 
hospitality. 


West Missouri 
E. R. AtwiJl, D.D., Bishop 


St. George’s Church, Kansas City 


A very blessed and helpful Lent has been 
spent by this parish, and it is to be largely at- 
tributed to the eight days’ Mission, preached by 
the Rev. John Molineux, immediately before 
the commencement of the solemn season. Al- 
though Kansas City was visited with the coldest 
weather in 50 years during the Mission, 26 be- 
low zero, the attendance, all things considered, 
was marvelous. During Lent a daily Eucharist 
was maintained by the rector, the Rev. P. 
Gavan Duffy, with an encouraging attendance. 
On Palm Sunday palms were blessed and dis- 
tributed at the mid-day Eucharist, and a pro- 
cession followed. On Good Friday, services were 
held from 94. mM. to 10 Pp. M., with short intervals 
between. In addition to the Three Hours, 
Mr. Duffy preached the Way of the Cross, at 
night, which attracted a large crowd of people. 
There were three Celebrations on Haster Day; 
the number of Communions at the early services 
were large. Mozart’s ‘Seventh Mass” was 
splendidly rendered by an excellent choir. Since 
the advent of the present rector, St. George’s 
has seen great changes and progress in the 
direction of ritual. Altar lights, Eucharistic 
and vesper, have been given to the church, 
and vestments, wafer bread, mixed chalice, 
eastward position, and processional cross intro- 
duced; a new organ has been bought; $300 has 
peen relinquished from the Missionary Board, 
and the parish made self-supsorting. Each 
year shows an increase in the income of the 
church. 


Southern Ohio 


ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


A farewell dinner was given to the Rev. F. 
W. Baker, D.D., on the evening of April 19th, at 
the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, under the auspi- 
ces of the Church Club. Dr. Baker is soon to 
remove to New Haven, Conn., having accepted 
the rectorship of Trinity church of that city. It 
was a very representative gathering of over 70 
that assembled to wish him farewell. 


Church of the Good Shepherd, Columbus 

Although the Rey. W. Bedford-Jones has only 
peen rector a few months, the good work he has 
done is already manifest, as was shown by 235 
communing on Easter Day, which was at least 
100 more than ever communed before on one day. 
The pledges for the support of the parish have 
increased $400 per year. Theoffering on Haster 
was $380, no amount being given by any one per- 
son of more than $10. 


A Cathedral for Bishop Vincent 


On Sunday, April 9th, Bishop Vincent was 
tendered the use and occupancy of St. Paul’s 
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church, Cincinnati, for cathedral purposes, and 
accepted the same, and inducted the Rev. Frank 
Woods Baker, D. D., into the office of Dean. The 
Bishop preached on the subject of ‘‘The place of 
the cathedral in American Church life,’’ show- 
ing first of all that it is the bishop’s church, and 
stands in the community as the visible expres- 
sion of his office. At the expiration of six 
months the sittings will all be madefree. A 
generous friend of the diocese has already 
pledged $5,000 a year for the cathedral work. 
The parish has an endowment of $65,000, which 
yields $2,500 a year. Heretofore the income 
from other sources has been about $6,000, so the 
new cathedral will start off with an incomeof at 
least $18,000 a year. Before the close of the 
service, Bishop Vincent confirmed a class of 21, 
presented by the Rev. F. W. Baker, D. D. 


Christ Church, Cincinnati 


The offering on Easter was $11,760. This 
amount will be used toward the erection ofa 
parish house, to cost about $20 000. On Sunday, 
April 16th, the rector, the Rev. A. W. Stein, 
presented a class of 32, which was confirmed by 
the Rt. Rev. Robert A. Gibson, D. D., of Vir- 
ginia, who was the former rector of Christ 
church. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The Rev. W.C. Clapp, rector of St. John’s 
church, Toledo, was married April 12th, to Miss 
Charlotte Kern, at St. Andrew’s church, West 
Philadelphia. 


Easter in Toledo 


Lent brought its usual frequent services, which, 

especially in Holy Week, showed an increase 
of interest in several parishes. At the noon- 
day services in Trinity church, the city clergy 
made 10-minute addresses. The Haster offer- 
ings were in round numbers as follows: Trinity 
received $2,500; St. Mark’s, $1,000; Grace, $250; 
Calvary, $110; St. Paul’s, $105; St. Andrew’s, 
$100; St. John’s, $120. Last year St. Paul’s 
Easter collection was but $35. 


The Rey. Alsop Leffingwell held his first 
service as rector of Trinity church on Haster 
Day. The music of this church has reached an 
unprecedented degree of excellence for this 
region. Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion’”’ drew large 
congregatious in Lent, especially on Good Fri- 
day evening. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary 


The spring quarterly meeting was held on 
April 5th in St. Paul’s church, Toledo. The at- 
tendance was larger than usual, and reports from 
all the branches were for the year. Trinity, 
with 38 members and frequent meetings, gavein 
money and boxes, $284.79; the Daughters of 
Trinity, $18; the Junior branch, $10. St. Mark’s, 
vacant for part of the winter, gave $50; Grace, 
$22; Calvary and St. Paul’s, in work about $8; 
St. John’s, $7. The missionary supply room in 
Trinity parish building, has received and sent 
out a goodly number of boxes and barrels. An 
able paper was read by Mrs. Jay Becker, on 
Indian missions. 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Brown visited Morrilton on 
the 4th inst., preached, and confirmed nine per- 
sons. On Easter Day he visited Fort Smith, 
and Van Buren, and preached at both places. 


Little Rock Convocation 


The spring meeting was held at Searcy on the 
5th and 6th inst. It opened with Evening Prayer 
at 8 o’clock, Wednesday, the Rev. Caleb B. K. 
Weed preaching. At night, the Rev. R. W. 
Rhames preached. Thursday morning the Holy 
Communion was celebrated, and the Rev. Ivan 
M. Merlinjones preached. The report of the 
committee on by-laws was adopted with a few 
amendments, and the permanent organization of 
the convocation was effected. Thursday after- 
noon after Evening Prayer, the sacrament of 
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Baptism was administered, the candidate being 
an adult. Thursday night, the Rev. Mr. Weed 
preached, and short but stirring addresses 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. Merlinjones, 
Rhames, and Dean Hobbs. The Church people 
at Searcy are taking steps to build a church 
edifice. They feel very grateful to Dean Hobbs. 
for his faithful work and assistance, without 
which a church at Searcy would have been im- 
possible. The members of the convocation, as 
well as the people of Searcy, learned with deep. 
regret of the intended departure of the dean 
from the diocese. Judge Hicks, in an eloquent. 
address, voiced the sentiment of the convocation. 
and diocese in referring to the splendid work of 
the dean at Searcy and Little Rock. The con- 
vocation passed resolutions of sincere regret in 
losing his valuable services. 


Easter at the Cathedral, Little Rock 


The Very Rev. Douglas I. Hobbs officiated, to- 
gether with the venerable Bishop of the diocese, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL. D. 
The congregations were large, many making a 
special effort to be present, as it was the last. 
Easter for Dean Hobbs who after five years of 
faithful and successful work, has accepted a. 
call from the diocese of Nebraska. The offer- 
ings were generous, one lady giving $200 asa 
token of her appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by the dean. A large class was con- 
firmed. Dean Hobbs has been closely identified: 
with this diocese, and has accomplished much 
in the development and, extension of the Church. 
in the State. 


Rhode Island 


‘Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL.D.,. Bishop 


A new church is to be built in Centredale, and 
work on it has been begun. The Centredale 
mill management has given $1,000towards. the 
building fund. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Muscatins.—A farewell reception. was held at 
the rectory on Tuesday, the 18th, when parish- 
ioners and other citizens visited the rector, Dr. 
Paget, and his sister, to bid them farewell on 
their departure for British Columbia. The long 
residence of both in the parish have made them 
a part of the community, and the regret at part- 
ing is mutual and deep. The parish of Revels- 
toke, B. C., to which Dr. Paget removes, is the 
home of his brother and family, and isa growing: 
town. 


The Bishop’s Visit to Des. Moines. 


From April 15-19th inclusive, Bishop Morrison. 
made his primary visit to the churches of this 
city, allof which have been for eight months 
last past under the care of the Rev. Dr. J. 
Everist Cathell, rector of St. Paul’s parish, the. 
Rev. A. C. Stilson, honorary curate, and an 
efficient corps of lay-readers. On Saturday 
evening a public reception was given to the 
Bishop, attended by more than 600 persons, in- 
cluding Governor Shaw, the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, other State officers and their wives,. 
the pastors of leading Roman and Protestant con-. 
gregations, etc. On Sunday, 16th, at St. Paul’s. 
church, Bishop Morrison preached a sermon of 
great impressiveness and power, and the rector 
presented a class of 47 persons for Confirmation. 
The Bishop also preached at Evensong. At 2 
P.M., the Bishop visited St. Luke’s church, in. 
the northern section of the city, organized 
within the year, and addressed a Sunday school. 
of 80 scholars, besides officers and teachers. On 
Tuesday evening Bishop Morrison preached at. 
the church of the Good Shepherd, and confirmed 
a class of six persons. On other days of this. 
visitation the Bishop met each of the six paro- 
chial societies of St. Paul’s parish. 


St. Paul’s, Creston 


April 14th,the Bishop visited this mission, Mr. 
F, A. Joseph, lay-reader in charge. In the af- 
ternoon the members and friends, as well as a. 
number of the pastors in the city, gathered at 
an informal reception to pay their respects to. 
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the Bishop. The service at 7:30 P. M. was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Allen Judd, the general 
missionary, and the Rev. J. A. Russell. A class 
of six was confirmed. This mission, which has 
‘one of the prettiest mission churches in the dio- 
cese, is showing new activity, and the Bishop’s 
visit has been productive of renewed interest 
and energy. Jt is hoped soon to place a priest 
in charge of the work here, as Creston is a rail- 
roai town of considerable size, a county seat, 
and well worth holding for the Church. 


Episcopal Visitations 
MAY 

St. George, Farley. 
Christ, Dyersville. 
St. James’, Independence. 
Christ, Waterloo. 7. St. Andrew’s, Waverly. 
St. Luke’s, Oelwein. 

10. Grace, Decorah. 11. Grace, Cresco. 

14. St. Paul’s, Marshalltown. 

15. Grace, Cedar Rapids. 

16. St. John’s, Ames. 17. Grace, Boone. 

18. Trinity, Carroll. 19. Trinity, Denison. 

21, Trinity, Davenport. 

23-24. Diocesan convention. 

28. Christ, Burlington; St. John’s, Keokuk. 

29. St. Barnabas’, Montrose. 

3t. St. Michael’s, Mt. Pleasant. 
St. Paul’s, Harlan 

This parish continues its steady growth, un- 
der the acceptable ministrations of the Rev. G. 
Benson Hewetson. At the early service on 
Easter Day, a new chalice and paten, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Graves, were used for the 
first time. The Easter offering amounted to 
$92. On Wednesday, the 12th, the rector broke 
ground for the erection of a much-needed 
church edifice, which, when completed, will 
fittingly crown his faithful labors. A rectory 
will, some day in the not very distant future, be 
erected on the lot adjoining the church. Dur- 
ing Lent the parish sustained a severe loss in 
the death of one of the choir mothers, Mrs. H. 
A. Dickinson. A rumor has gone abroad that 
Mr. Hewetson has resigned. This is notso, and 
it is the desire of the vestry and congregation 
that the extremely happy relations that have 
all along existed between himself and this com- 
munity, where he is esteemed by all, should not 
be severed. 
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Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


Calvary Church, Yates Centre 


On April 6th,Calvary church was consecrated 
by Bishop Millspaugh. The sermon was 
preached by Dean Hill who, as archdeacon of 
Eastern Kansas, opened the mission in Yates 
Centre some three years ago. The small band 
of communicants forming the mission have been 
added to from time to time, and under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Mr. Coote, succeeded in 
building one of the prettiest churches in the dio- 
cese. The altar and stained glass windows are 
of excellent workmanship, and add much to the 
appearance and Churchliness of the building. 
The convocation of Fort Scott spent two helpful 
days in Yates Centre, on April 6th and 7th, un- 
der the presidency of Dean Bennett. One inter- 
esting feature was the reading of a paper on 
Music, by the Rey. John Wilkinson, of Leba- 
non, Mo., who is a brother of the senior warden 
of Calvary church. The clergy who took part 
in the discussions were the Bishop, the dean, 
the Rey. Messrs, John Wilkinson, J. J. Purcell, 
and Martin Damer, Archdeacons Watkins and 
Crawford. 

The mission in Cedarville is very enthusiastic 
in its new work, and has collected $350 towards 
puilding a church, 

St. John’s, Wichita, Debt Cleared 

The Bishop recently visited this church on 
Sunday, when the congregation welcomed back 
the rector, the Rev. John F.. Von Herrlich from 
the East, where he has been raising funds to 
pay off the debt. Bishop Millspaugh preached 
‘both morning and evening. He congratuiated 
the church on having the large debt tinally 
cleared off, and he urged them to unite in the 
grand spiritual and moral work of the city of 
Wichita. The Bishop announced that the di- 


Che Living Church 


ocesan convention next September, would be held 
in St. John's church, at which time the beauti- 
ful church would be consecrated. It will soon 
have very materia: improvements, of which it 
stands in need. The largest number of people 
ever confirmed inside of a period of two years, 
have been confirmed in St. John’s church. 


Duluth 


James Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Emmanuel Church, Alexandria 


For the first time in the history of the parish, 
daily Lenten services were maintained, and the 
average daily attendance was remarkable. 
Easter Day, a beautiful brass book rest for the 
altar was presented by Miss Flossie Brown and 
Miss May Ward, in loving memory of Ellen 
Venross who fell asleep January, 1899. Asedilia 
was also placed in the sanctuary, through the 
kindness of Mr. Frank Dent. The offerings were 
unusually large. April 12th, Bishop Morrison 
visited the parish for the third time during the 
past year, confirming 13 persons, alladults, mak- 
ing a total of 32 confirmed during the year, 
There were in the class persons from the Nor- 
wegian and German-Lutheran, Methodist, and 
Congregational Churches. After the evening 
service the Bishop made a short address:to the 
Brotherhood chapter, expressing his pleasure in 
hearing of their good work. The rector, in be- 
half of the chapter, presented the Bishop with 
thegold badge of the order. The next morning 
the Bishop celebrated the Holy Eucharist, at 
which a goodly number were present, the majori- 
ty of whom were men. The rector, thefRev. F. 
E. Alleyne, in behalf of the ladies of the parish, 
presented the Bishop with an elegant Trinity 
stole, beautifully embroidered, as a mark of 
their love and esteem. The Bishop, in a few 
well-chosen words, accepted the gift, and 
blessed the stole at the service following. 


Central New York 
F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

April 8th was the 30th anniversary of Bishop 
Huntington’s consecration to the episcopate. He 
refused any public celebration of the event, pre- 
ferring that the money and energy should be de- 
voted to other purposes which seem to him more 
worthy. One of the Syracuse dailies says: 
“The unostentatious and devout Christianity 
that the Bishop represents, no less than his un- 
tiring devotion and his splendid abilities, are 
what have won for him the permanent esteem 
of people of all the Churches and of nochurch.”’ 
The Bishop is now 80 years old, but still per- 
forms the work of his diocese without assist- 
ance. 


Bishop’s Appointments 
MAY 
1. P.M., Skaneateles. 3. P. M., Marcellus. 

16. 4P.M., Constableville. 

17. Copenhagen, Confirmation and Ordination; 

evening, Lowville. 

24. P. M., Theresa, candidates from Redwood; 

evening, Cape Vincent. 

25. A.M., Sackett’s Harbor. , 

Calvary church, Utica, the Rev. E. Hunting- 
ton Coley, rector, has recently paid off the mort- 
gage upon its parish house,and the whole church 
property, covering a block on South st., and 


valued at $80,000, is free from debt. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

The decorations of Christ church, Greenville, 
on Easter Day were almost entirely memorial, 
and designed by the Daughters of the King. One 
of special notice was a crown of red japonicas, in 
memory of the late Rev. John Gass. Beautiful 
solos were rendered by members of the ‘‘Gov- 
ernor’s Own Quartette,”’ of the 4th New Jersey, 
encamped in the vicinity. Theoffertory amount- 
ed to $490. 

The Columbia convocation was held in the 
church of the Redeemer, Orangeburg, April 11, 
12, 18, 14. It opened on Tuesday, Pp. M., with 
Evening Prayer and sermon by the dean, the 
Kev. W. B. Gordon. Wednesday, 11 4. m., Morn- 
ing Prayer and sermon, by the Rey. W. H. Barn- 
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well, with celebration of Holy Communion; 1 
P. M., business meeting; 8 P. M., Evening Prayer 
and sermon. Thursday, 10 a.m., Morning Prayer 
and reading of essay, by Archdeacon Joyner, sub- 
ject, ‘‘What is worldliness in the view of the 
Church?”’ Afternoon session, discussion of ap- 
pointed subject, ‘‘How can the Church reach the 
farmer and the tenant?’’ opened by the Rev. R. 
W. Barnwell; 8 p. m., missionary service, ad- 
dresses by the Rev. HE. N. Joyner, A. R. Mitchell, 
and others. Friday, 104.m., Morning Prayer 
and sermon, business session, and adjournment 


Visitations 
MAY 

2-5. Annual Council, Cheraw. 
%. Society Hill. 

14. Florence. 

16. Woman’s Auxiliary, Charleston. 

17-19. Columbia. 

21. Prince Frederick, Pee Dee, Plantersville. 

23-26. Missions on Waccamaw. 

28. All Saint’s, Waccamaw, Waverly Mills. 


8-13, Columbia. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Easter Even, the Rev. Dr. Carey, the rec- 
tor of Bethesda church, baptized 45 persons. 
Easter Day over 700 communicants partook of 
the Lord’s Supper. The vested choir rendered a 
splendid programme of music. Many beautiful 
floral memorials were given by members of the 
congregation. 


Bishop Doane’s Visitations for May and June 


MAY 
1. Afternoon, Claverack; evening, All Saints’, 
Hudson. 
2. A. M., Coxsackie; afternoon, Athens; evening, 
Stottville. 


3. A. M., Stockport; afternoon, Kinderhook. 

5. A.M., Granville; afternoon, Cambridge; even= 
ing, Salem. 

6. A. M., Schuylerville; afternoon, Greenwich. 

7. A. M., Hoosick Falls; afternoon, Hoosac. 

11. The Ascension, Troy. 

16. Evening, Malone. 

17. A. M., Brushton; afternoon, Norwood; evening, 
Potsdam. 

18. A.M., Colton; evening, Massena. 

19. A. M., Louisville Landing; afternoon, Fort Cov= 
ington: evening, Hogansburg. 

20. A. M., Waddington; afternoon, Lisbon. 

21. A.M., Ogdensburg; afternoon, Morristown. 

22. A. M., Canton; afternoon, Morley and Gouver~ 
neur. 

23. Evening, Champlain. 

24, A. M., Ellenburg; evening, Rouses Point. 

29. A. M. CopakeIron Works; afternoon, Philmont; 
evening, Chatham. 

31. A. M., Charlton; afternorn, Burnt Hills. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The rector of St. Barnabas’ free church, Read- 
ing, asked for $2,000 with which to pay off the 
parish debt, incurred chiefly in the purchase of 
the exceptionally good organ. Within a few 
weeks, nearly $2,690 has been subscribed. The 
Bishop confirmed 30, making 63 candidates ina 
little over a year. 

The vestry of Christ cathedral are trying to 
cancela deficit of about $4,500, and have issued 
an appeal to parishioners. 

A special meeting of the Board of Missions of 
the diocese was held April 12th, in Wood chapel 
of Christ cathedral,Reading. The following were 
present: The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D. D., 
LL.D., Bishop of the diocese; J.P. Buxton, arch- 
deacon of Reading; D. Webster Coxe,archdeacon, 
Scranton; W. R. Butler, Mauch Chunk; Guy E. 
Farquhar, Pottsville, and B, F. Myers, Harris— 
burg. The Board met for the consideration of 
the financial affairs of the diocesan missionary 
work and the deaf-mute work, under the charge 
of the Rev. J. M. Koehler. A lengthy report on 
the latter subject, showing that there are 1,700 
deaf-mutes in the diocese, was read by Arch- 
deacon Coxe, and referred to the new Board of 
Missions for action. The treasurer’s report was 
read, and the secretary requested to urge upon 
all the clergy of the diocese the importance of 
sending in their offerings for diocesan missions 
to the treasurer as soon as possible, 
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Editorials and Contributions 


HE meeting of the House of Bishops, 

which was called for June 15th, in 

Newport, R. I., has been changed to 

October, in St. Louis. Meetings of 
this body ought to be located with reference 
not only to aquorum, but with reference to 
centrality. The country is very large, and 
fifty-one of our eighty bishops in the United 
States reside west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. It does not seem quite in the line of 
equity to put the great burden and expense 
of travel upon them, and we think the Pre- 
siding Bishop may be trusted to prevent 
such unequal discrimination. He has shown 
such to be his purpose by the change which 
he has made, a change which indicates his 
intention to avoid the seriously mistaken 
policy of holding the meetings of the bishops 
at places inconvenient to the majority of his 
brethren. 

— 


The Mystery of Evil 


R. JOHN FISKE, in The Atlantic Montihy 
for April, discourses upon the subject of 
the ‘Mystery of Evil.” He thinks this 
mystery, which has puzzled the sages of all 
time, can be solved along the line of the 
evolution philosophy. While there is noth- 
ing new in this, it is here presented with all 
that charm of style of which Mr. Fiske is so 
eminent a master. In a magazine of this 
stamp, moreover, which has a wide circu- 
lation among a cultivated, if not too learned 
a class of people, such an article is likely to 
have an effect upon many who are not read- 
ers of Herbert Spencer, while on the other 
hand, they would disdain to take their views 
from the cruder deliverances of the daily 
newspaper. The sum of the matter, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fiske, is this: ‘‘That moral 
evil is simply the characteristic of the lower 
state of living, as looked at from the higher 
state, Its existence is purely relative, yet 
it is profoundly real, and in a process of 
perpetual spiritual evolution, its presence in 
some hideous form throughout along series 
of upward stages is indispensable.” Accord- 
ing to this, the sense of guilt, we suppose, is 
in reality nothing but the consciousness of 
the difference between the present condi- 
tion orjstage of spiritual existence and an 
indefinitely higher ideal toward which the 
race istending. Thus, as asense of guilt, 
this consciousness is misinterpreted. 


E are bound in such a case as this to 
have regard to the effect of such teach- 

ing upon the minds of people in general. 
Mr. Fiske considers that without the pres- 
ence of evil, and of course the consciousness 
of it in one’s self prompting to the struggle 
after higher and better things, progress 
would become impossible and evolution 
would come to a standstill. But what is it 
thatimpels, and always has impelled, mento 
this struggle? Isit not the consciousness of 
guilt, the ineradicable sense of responsi- 
bility, the conviction which cannot be 
quieted that somewhere and somehow each 
soul must give an account? Of course we 
know that these original instincts may be 
blunted or stifled. But it would be ac- 
knowledged that this is deterioration, not 
progress. How then if we say that these in- 
stinctive convictions, while they are real in 
themselves, have been universally misinter- 
preted? They have been put into concrete 


shape in a way which it cannot be denied 
has added infinitely to their force, but 
which, nevertheless, is not in accordance 
with the actual state of the case. What if 
we say to the soul laboring under the burden 
of sin: ‘'This is unreal, there is no such 
burden; the truth is that you are facing the 
difference between what you yourself are, 
the point of progress to which you have at- 
tained, and the ideal of perfection to which 
the race of men is destined toattain at some 
time in the far future. What lies before 
you is to do your little part toward this 
great movement which is going on every- 
where and all the time, toward a better 
state of the world in ages tocome.” There 
may be some choice souls who will be in- 
spired to do a good work in the world under 
the influence of such a sentiment as this, 
though it is noticeable that even they are 
more concerned to promote the moral wel- 
fare of others than of themselves. But what 
is likely to be the effect of this teaching 
upon the mass of people? 


Eare forced to conclude that the old dis- 
tinction between exoteric and esoteric 
teaching is in the minds of those who hold 
such views of sin and responsibility. The 
old philosophers held that the forms and ideas 
of the popular religions were good for the 
common people, and ought to be maintained, 
but that in reality these popular cults con- 
cealed and misinterpreted ideas which only 
the higher class of minds could comprehend, 
and which it would be in the highest degree 
injurious to attempt to convey to the common 
herd. It is to be feared that if we should 
succeed in convincing the ordinary man 
that what he feels as positive guilt is only 
the consciousness of the difference between 
his present stage of advancement and the 
possibilities of attainment which await the 
human race, we might, indeed, relieve him 
of personal anxiety, but should in most 
cases fail to supply a motive sufficiently 
strong to spur him on to any determined ef- 
fort for self-improvement. There is danger 
in this tampering with the profoundest in- 
stincts of human nature, and this endeavor 
to give them a philosophic explanation 
quite different from that which comes to 
men spontaneously, and which has been the 
basis of religion, lest we produce the very 
“stagnation, quiescence, unprogressive- 
ness,” which these instincts have in the past 
so powerfully antagonized. 


T is possible we have not fully understood 
the position of the article under consid- 
eration, for while the reasoning on the 
whole applies to the evolution of mankind 
from lower to higher stages of moral 
achievement, in the latter portion the writer 
glides by an unexplained transition from 
this point of view to that of the individual, 
and appears to refer to the progress of each 
soul in its upward striving, in such terms as 
seem to contemplate the idea of immortality 
and ‘‘the eternal joys of heaven.” But we 
feel that there is something wanting of 
clearness in these passages. The evolution 
of the human race here on this earth from 
stage to stage is one thing. It is a process 
in which the individual only counts as con- 
tributing something to the sum of progress. 
Individuals pass away and are forgotten— 
they are but stepping stones over which 


their fellows press onward and upward. It 
is the race that lives on and is destined to 
attain unknown heights of perfection in the 
remote future. The Christian religion is 
not directly concerned with this. Undoubt- 
edly religion contributes to this general 
progress, and that very powerfully; but her 
primary concern is not with the progress of 
the race toward some future goalin a world 
which, after all, is destined ultimately to 
perish. Her mission is not so much to aid 
in promoting the progress of the race here 
on earth, but rather the progress of in- 
dividual souls from this world to another. 
She does not lose sight of the individual in 
the mass, but each soul in itself is the ob- 
ject of her solicitude through life and death, 
through resurrection and eternity. Great 
and inspiring to the imagination as the 
thought may be of the history of mankind 
from the savage to the civilized state, and 
onward to unknown degrees of high achieve- 
ment in time to come, the ideas with which 
religion brings us face to face, are infinitely 
higher and more inspiring. Here the world 
itself, with all its history and the story of 
its progress, whether for better or for worse, 
becomes but a brief stage in an eternal or- 
der. At the same time, itis the individual 
human lives which become of more value 
than the corporate history, and each soul in- 
finitely precious. 


WO further thoughts occur to usin this 
connection: Much is said of the proc- 
esses of evolution and the glorious possi- 
bilities which are destined to be realized by 
our remote posterity. Some evolutionists 
would have us believe that the lofty plane 
men are destined to attain on this planet, 
constitutes the true realization of all that is 
real in the age-long dreams of heaven. Men 
shall be as angels, or even as gods. But 
there is in this same number of The Atlantic 
a scientific article which gives a rude 
shock to such an optimistic view of the 
earthly destinies of mankind. We hear the 
voice of the inexorable laws of the universe 
saying: ‘'Thus far and no further.” Pro- 
fessor See, treating of recent discoveries in 
connection with the solar system, utters the 
ominous warning that the time is coming 
when the sun will cease to give forth heat 
and light, and asaconsequence all life upon 
the earth must perish, and the terrestrial 
globe will ‘‘thenceforth spin in its orbit as. 
a rigid, lifeless mass.’”’ It is true, as the 
astronomer takes care to say, ‘‘this will not. 
occur for several hundred thousand years, 
and perhaps not for several million.” But a 
theory of human destiny such as shall in- 
spire activity, and spur men on to high en- 
deavor, ought to be adapted to the latest 
period of earth’s history as well as to the 
earliest. The simple fact, according to 
these astronomical data, is this, that the 
progress of mankind, however great, is 
destined to come to an end. Hither the re- 
sults predicted will come as a catastrophe, 
as Professor See appears to think, in which 
case the human race will be swept away al-. 
most in a day, or they will come on grad- 
ually, under conditions which will reduce 
human life toa mere battle against condi- 
tions becoming ever harder and fiercer, a 
battle without hope. The wildest dreams. 
of the control men may gain over the forces. 
of nature, will hardly reach the point of im- 
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agining the possibility of contending against 
such odds. When it was seen that such a 
period was coming on, there would be no 
room left to rouse men to moral effort 
through the thought of higher progress for 
the race. 


to what we call the sense of sin is only the 
consciousness of the difference between 
the actual moral condition and a higher 
stage, an ideal state yet to be achieved, it 
would cease to have any significance. It 
such convictions constituted the only bar- 
rier against evil, the only incentive to good, 
their power would be gone, and the mind 
recoils from the contemplation of the moral 
condition of the latest generation of man- 
kind. But our holy religion, interpreting 
the language of the human heart according 
to its own convictions, and offering remedies 
and supplying motives of action which are 
adapted to the state of the soul, as defined 
by its own instincts, makes the progress of 
the world or its retrogression, its perpetuity 
or its destruction, matters of comparative 
indifference. In the hardest and most hope- 
less conditions of earthly life, the serenity 
of the soul thus trained remains undisturbed, 
and its benevolence toward all fellow crea- 
tures would be only quickened by adversity, 
or even by the expectation of impending de- 
struction. Such, at any rate, is the ideal 
which Christianity sets before us, and ithas 
the transcendent advantage of remaining 
unshaken under all imaginable circumstan- 
ces. This earth has not been thought of as 
@ permanent abode, and, therefore, what 
may in the end become of it has only a sec- 
ondary bearing on human destiny. 


HE other thought which rises in the 
mind upon reading Mr. Fiske’s interest- 
ing paper, is connected with the thesis that 
we could not have good without evil. We 
have no thought of denying the general 
validity of the reasoning by which this the- 
sis is supported. We have never seen it 
maintained more forcibly than in this pa- 
per. We may admit that according to 
human experience we cannot know anything 
except by knowing its opposite. Yet we 
cannot but doubt whether this can be pressed 
so far as to insist that no particular virtue 
‘can exist in a person, unless he is familiar 
with the opposite vice, or that noone can be 
good in a certain respect unless he has been 
bad in that respect. But perhaps conclu- 
sions would not be pushed so far as that. 
Nevertheless, it seems necessary to the 
author’s position that evil should be pres- 
ent, not simply as a possibility, but as an 
actual fact, that good and evil must exist, 
side by side. It seems to us that this touches 
a mysterious ground which cannot be fully 
explored. We cannot estimate goodness, as 
it exists in God, after this fashion. Mr. 
Fiske himself seems to contemplate a stage 
in evolution when evil shall cease to be. ‘‘In 
the process of evolution,” he says, ‘‘evil 
must needs be present. But the nature of 
evolution also requires that it should be 
evanescent.” The question naturally oc- 
curs, how in keeping with the previous reas- 
oning, can goodness continue if evil ceases 
to exist? Inanswer to this, it is said that 
that which is worse than the best need no 
longer be positively bad. In the highest 
stages, then, there will continue to be some- 
thing inferior to the best. But does not ‘‘the 
nature of evolution” require that this rela- 
tion also should at length pass away? 
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HE further point is made, that while 
positive evil will be a thing of the past, 
the memory of it will abide, ‘‘in which the 
shadowed past shall serve as a background 
for the realized glory of the present.” Ac- 
cording to the original thesis that we can- 
not have good without evil, it would seem 
to follow that there must be a certain pro- 
portion, and thus that for the greatest good 
we must have the greatest evil. Butthe 
idea finally presented is, that when good has 
reached its highest development, evil will 
have lapsed intoamere memory. Again, 
if the memory that evil once existed is 
sufficient to secure the perpetuity of good, 
and to satisfy the requirement that good 
cannot exist without evil, why may not the 
idea of the possibility of evil perform the 
same Office? This was present to our first 
parents in Eden, according to the narrative 
in Genesis, which Mr. Fiske so easily dis- 
misses as a Persian legend. They are not 
represented to us as living in a state of un- 
conscious innocence, hardly worthy of the 
name of goodness, because the very idea of 
evil is unknown, but as iv a state of proba- 
tion, emphasized by the existence of a posi- 
tive rule. Under such circumstances, to 
maintain goodness becomes a matter of ef- 
fort. There is a task to be performed. The 
possibility of evil is present. It would seem, 
then, that life under such conditions pos- 
sesses the requisites for a moral character 
in at least as high a degree as that in which 
evil has become merely a dim reminiscence 
of the past. On the whole, we are not con- 
vinced that the plain, straightforward 
teachings of the Christian Faith are yet ob- 
solete. The mystery of evil remains a mys- 
tery still, and no good cancome to human 
souls from the denial, in whatever attractive 
forms, that sin is sin, and that the burden 
of guilt upon the conscience of the sinner is 


a real burden. 
ee 


ather Austin and His 
Teachings--X VII. 


BY THE RT. REV. DR. MCLAREN, 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


(Copyright, 1899.) 


T was a fateful day, that never-to-be-for- 

gotten day, when the Merwyn Block was 
burned, and three brave lads of the Fire 
Department lost their lives. They were 
fighting the flames from the roof of an ad- 
joining building, a two-story structure, 
when the entire west wall of the block fell 
and buried them. Not one escaped. Two 
of them left wives and children, and one 
was the sole support of an aged mother. 
It took place on a Friday, and on the fol- 
lowing Lord’s Day Father Austin appealed 
for help to aid the bereaved-households. 

On the alms bason was a crisp new $100 
note, fresh from Washington, enclosed in 
an envelope with the card of a parishioner. 

By the next morning’s delivery, the donor 
received a letter from Father Austin, re- 
turning the billand saying: ‘‘Dear Martene, 
you know why I cannot accept this.” 

It israther unusual for clergymen to re- 
fuse means to help them in ‘‘charity’s sweet 
uses never ceasing.” But in this in- 
stance it was wisely done; to demonstrate 
which it will be necessary to give some ac- 
count of a conversation which took place 
about a fortnight before the fire between 
this parishioner and his rector. They met 
one afternoon on the smooth green top of a 
hill, to which the name of ‘‘The Dome” had 
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been given, because of its symmetrical 
shape, its rise of sixty feet above the river, 
and its rounded summit. 

John Martene was a man of forty, rich by 
inheritance, with a charming wife, four in- 
teresting children, a beautiful home, in 
which good taste vied successfully with a 
tendency to show and luxury. The home was 
not magnificently palatial, simply because 
they had quite as large a supply of sense 
as of dollars. It was almost a happy home. 
The madame and her children were happy 
enough, but John Martene did not fully 
share their content. The truth is, he was 
surfeited with success, and pleasures palled 
upon his appetite. He not only had means, 
but he had no anxiety about the care of 
them, nor did the risk of loss keep him 
awake of nights, for his investments were 
most secure. If his lot seemed enviable in 
the eyes of men, it was to him as the crater 
of Vesuvius was to Lord Dundreary, ‘‘there’s 
nothing in it!” 

Which wholly unreasonable state of mind 
was the theme of their conversation as 
they sat on the summit of the Dome and 
watched the steamers and keel-boats go by, 
far below them, 

Father Austin called attention to the 
keel-boats which could go one way only, and 
that was the way of the river’s current. 
‘*You, John, are nothing but a keel-boat. 
You can do nothing but float along on the 
bosom of your prosperity, and it is not any 
wonder that your pulse beats slow and your 
strength is sapped by ennwi. There is no 
stern demand of necessity to compel you to 
exert yourself, and so you have surrendered 
to a passive existence, and the things that 
please you for a moment soon pall, and you 
get wretched on that which, better distribut- 
ed, would make three-score men happy. 
The fact is, as I honestly believe, if I had 
one cent for every one of your dollars, I 
could supply the wants of more than that 
many score of my fellow-men, and I do not 
think you will ever pass out of your blues 
and become a happy man until you make it 
a part of your business to make others hap- 
py by supplying their wants.” 

‘How can you say that, Father? Have I 
not given you hundreds of dollars for your 
charities? Have you ever called for help 
and I have not responded? Why, it is only 
the other day that I remitted a cheque for 
$550 for your orphanage. And yet you 
chide me as though I had shut you off with 
a growl and a five dollar bill, as old 
did!” 

‘More than a thousand thanks for the 
more than a thousand dollars you have given 
me since last summer, my dear John, and I 
wish (here the parson’s voice began to trem- 
ble), I wish that you could have seen with 
your eyes, as | have with mine, the good 
you have done through my agency. Iam 
without words to tell of the joy of my heart 
when, for example, I was able, by your gen- 
erosity, to move that afflicted family of 
Huguses out of the hovel where two of them 
died of typhoid, and put them in a clean lit- 
tle flat, and pay the rent till H. himself 
found work, which he did as soon as the two 
other sick children began to mend. I never 
knew before there was so much room for joy 
in this calm old heart of mine, and I must 
say that nothiny makes me more happy 
than my personal work among the needy. 
There are many things I could give up, but 
I do want to stand by my poor until all 
their wants are supplied.” 

‘What do I hear you say? 


‘Till all their 
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wants are supplied?’ Why, that would be 
the greatest possible misfortune! Do you 
not see that such is my sad fate? I have 
not a want that is unsupplied, not a desire 
unsatisfied, not a whim dishonored, and I 
am the most unhappy of mortals.” 

“T stand corrected, John, Your point is 
well taken. You want nothing, and there- 
fore you are bored, and blase, and as weary 
of life as Faust. You remind me of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia, who had your com- 
plaint. The symptoms were identical. He 
bewailed the breaking of the day, be- 
cause it put an end to unconscious sleep. 
He longed to have the days again seem as 
short as in his childhood, those halcyon 
days when everything interested him. He 
had all that heart could desire, but had no 
heart to enjoy them. Martene, you are an- 
other Rasselas.” 

“T have not read the story. Tell me, did 
he find relief from his malady?” 

‘His aged teacher said to him that if he 
had known the miseries of the world he 
would have known how to value his present 
state. To this the prince quickly replied 
that, if the sight of the miseries of the 
world would give him happiness, he longed 
to see them. And I think, my good Rasselas 
of the New World, that this is precisely the 
antidote which you need to swallow in large 
doses. No more cheques, but a new era of 
personal ministration to God’s beloved poor 
and sick and needy children. Go take up 
their burdens with those soft, idle hands of 
yours, and minister to their wants, making 
those wants your own, and you shall no 
longer have reason to play the part of the 
melancholy Dane, and no longer bemoan 
your fate because you have not a want un- 
supplied. Adopt their wants, call them 
your own, feel pain with their pains, and 
poverty because they are poor, and my word 
for it, the iron ingots of ennui that now bend 
you to the dust will be transformed into 
wings by which you may soar into the pres- 
ence of Him who is infinitely happy.” 

‘Upon my word, this looks reasonable, 
and I think I will test this method of cure. 
There is just one difficulty. It may sound 
cowardly to you; indeed, I think it is cow- 
ardly, but I am perfectly certain that my 
friends in the directors’ room of the Tenth 
National will laugh at me if I take to the 
slums. They all agree that the only way 
for a gentleman to go to those parts is by 
cheque.”’ 

“Then am I to infer that your rector is 
not a gentleman?” 

‘*No, no! I do not mean that. But——” 

“But you mean that you need just a little 
more courage to do your manly duty in the 
face of these imagined sneers of your fellow- 
millionaires?” 

“Well, anything to get rid of this fright- 
ful feeling that there are no lemons left to 
squeeze—this deadliness in my heart which 
tells me there is nothing in life worth liv- 
ing for.” 

“God help you, John; but I must leave 
you, for it is four o’clock, and I have three 
sick calls to make, and there is poor old 
John Thompson paralyzed and ready to die 
—I must see him first. Martene, what would 
you say if—if I—if I should ask you to go 
with me to the house of your old gardener?” 

‘‘T?—I? Oh,I could not do him any good. 
He is well cared for in your hands.”’ 

“But perhaps the visit might do you some 
good.” 

“Well, I scarcely agree to that. It’s get- 
ting late, and I ought to be going home, 
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But lll think over what you have said to 
me to-day.” 

Nothing more was heard from Martene. 
Day after day passed, and Father Austin 
trembled, although he did not lose hope. 
Then came the fateful day of the fire, and 
the Sunday appeal, and the $100 cheque on 
the Tenth National from John Martene. It 
was Father Austine’s opportunity. He re- 
turned it by the next mail. 

And now I have come to the last chapter 
of my story. 

Before the week was out, John Martene 
walked to the rectory with a firm step and 
entered the reception-room. Half an hour 
passed, and then the priest and the parish- 
ioner came out and went directly to John 
Thompson’s house, where they gave and 
got blessings suited to the needs of all three, 
Then they saw the sad old woman whose 
only son was killed at the fire, and she a 
widow. They left much to make her joyful 
and hopeful, and they took away more than 
they left. Nor did they forget the families 
of the other firemen. Martene told his 
wife the trip cost him $100 in groceries, but 
he got $1,000 worth of pleasure out of it. A 
few days afterwards, they went to the slum- 
my district of the city. It was the first, but 
not the last, visit to that odorous region, 
of the person John Martene. He had 
often been there by cheque, by charity or- 
ganizations, and by paid agents, but to-day, 
and always after, he was there in person. 
And the person who had not a want unsup- 
plied was transformed into one who had a 
thousand wants. Within a few weeks he 
was sick, he was out of work, he was hurt on 
the railroad, he lost a child by croup, he 
was in prison, he had ‘‘roomatiz” and ‘‘neu- 
rology,” and ever so many other diseases, 
and he had no one who would sit down and 
let him tell the long story of all his trials 
and tribulations, 

But the directors of the Tenth National 
did not laugh, for they saw that the person 
was also transformed into a bright, cheery, 
delightful man whose ever-smiling face was 
a joy to see, and whose happiness was a 
blessed contagion. They say, too, that the 
home where Mrs. Martene presided so 
graciously was transformed in like manner, 
and glowed with the light and warmth of 
love as never before. It reminded one of a 
mansion whose every window is brightly il- 
luminated, casting radiance on the cold 
snows of the wintry night without. 

As for Father Austin, one morning after 
the early Eucharist, he was seen to put his 
head on the table in the sacristy and trem- 
ble with emotion. It was also seen that he 
was weeping. An altar boy went to him 
and said: ‘‘Hather, has something happened 
to you?” 

“Ves, my boy, but nothing to be sorry 
for!” 

(To be continued) 
eS ees 
The English Church Missionary 
Society 


HE centenary of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society marks an era in Protes- 
tant foreign missions. It was on the 12th of 
April, 1799, that sixteen Evangelical clergy 
met at the Castle and Falcon in Aldersgate 
street, London, and founded what was at 
first called ‘‘The Society for Missions to 
Africa and the East”; a designation which 
was changed in 1812 to its present form, 
‘The Church Missionary Society for Africa 
and the East.”’ 
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Among the sixteen ministers who origi- 
nated this great missionary society, was John 
Newton, the author of the well-known hymn, 
‘How sweet the name of Jesus sounds”, 
Thomas Scott, the commentator, and John 
Venn, the author of the ‘‘Whole Duty o 
Man.” The first secretary was Josiah Pratt 
whose son afterwards became Archdeacon 
of Calcutta. Among other active promoters 
of the scheme were Charles Simeon, of Cam- 
bridge, William Wilberforce, the emancipa- 
tor of the slave, and Edward Bickersteth 
father of the present Bishop of Exeter. 


The plan for the conversion of the heathen 
was submitted to the Archdeacon of Can 
terbury and two other bishops, but no an- 
swer was returned from any of them for 
more than a year, and the whole project was 
regarded with suspicion. At length Mr. 
Wilberforce wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and reported that ‘‘his Grace 
had expressed himself in as favorable a way 
as could be well expected!” Fifteen years 
elapsed before the society received any 
Episcopal sanction, and it was not until the 
year 1841 that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury allowed his name to stand as its vice 
patron, 


The most serious obstacle to the early 
progress of the society was the difficulty of 
obtaining missionaries, and at the end of 
the third year the committee felt them- 
selves obliged to look to Protestant Germany 
for agents, and to employ ministers of the 
Lutheran Church. It was not until the year 
1815, that the first two English clergymen 
went out as ordained missionaries. 


Thus, under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, this society began its noble work. It 
now encircles the globe with its missionar- 
aries. In Western and Eastern Africa, Cen- 
tral Africa, Persia, India, Japan, China, 
New Zealand, and among the North-west 
American Indians, as well as among the 
Jews of the Holy Land, and the Arabs of the 
Soudan, its missionaries preach Christ. Its 
income is more than a million dollars a year. 
Its English clergy number very nearly four 
hundred, of whom a considerable portion are 
laboring at their own cost. Its native cler- 
gy exceed three hundred in number, whilst 
the total number of laborers supported by 
its funds are at least six thousand. Its 
converts may be numbered at a quarter 
million of souls, Its missionary work is now 
held in such good report that every arch- 
bishop and bishop of the English Church is 
found among its patrons and presidents. Its 
management has been conducted with such 
consummate ability as to be regarded as a 
perfect model of organization. Its publica- 
tions, The Intelligencer and The Gleaner, have 
a very large circulation, and occupy a very 
high literary standard. 


Although this society started with abso- 
lutely no episcopal'countenance or support, it 
has now on its rolls as paid missionaries not 
fewer than 16 bishops—Tugwell, of Yoruba; 
the two native Bishops Phillips and Olu- 
wole; Tucker, of Equatorial Africa; Stuart, 
of Persia; Hodges, of Travancore; Burdon, 
of Hong Kong; Moule, of Mid-China; Eving- 
ton, of Japan; .Williams and Hadfield, of 
New Zealand; Newnham, Young, Reeve, 
Bombas, and Ridley, of North-west America. 
There is probably no society or institution 
in the world which has taken its growth 
within the century which is now closing, 
which has established itself more thorough- 
ly in the public confidence than the English 
Church Missionary Society. 
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At the first signs of awakening in Protes- 
tant Christendom, ‘‘The Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Gospel in New England”’ was 
established in 1649: the ‘‘Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,” in 1698, and 
the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pelin Foreign Parts,’ in 1701; but none of 
these contemplated the conversion of the 
heathen. The honor of sending out the 
first Protestant missionaries to the heathen 


‘belongs to Frederick IV., of Denmark, un- 


der whose auspices Zeigenblag Plutscho 
and Swartz were eminent missionaries. In 
the meanwhile, the Moravians began their 
noble work in Greenland, and Eliot and 
Brainard labored with great devotion among 
the red Indians of America. In 1792 the 
Baptist Missionary Society: was established, 
and in 1795 the London Missionary Society. 
The Wesleyan missionaries began earlier, 
but their society was not organized until 
1817. - 
The establishment of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, however, was the first attempt 
to draw out the sympathies of the Church 
of England towards heathen lands, and now 
its vast missionary army is engaged in the 
work of evangelization among people of 
every clime and tongue. It has had on its 
rolls, Johnson, the Evangelist of the West 
African negro; Bishop Hannington who fell 
@ martyr in Central Africa; Stewart. who 
died a martyr’s death in China; Selwyn,the 
Apostolic Bishop of New Zealand; Thomas 
Valpy French, the eminent Bishop of La- 
hore, and many other great names, ‘‘of 
whom the world was not worthy.” Its first 
president was Admiral Lord Gambier, in 
1810; its second, the Earl of Chichester, 
and its third and present president is Sir 
John H. Kennaway whose father was an 
eminent Indian civilian. The office of vice- 
patron is held by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that of patron being reserved for the 
Queen, or any member of the royal family 
who may accept the office. It is in this way 
that the society stands for a great lay or- 
ganization, although every clergyman of 
the Church of England who subscribes the 


sum of half a guinea a year is a member of 


the society, and may vote at its public meet- 
ings. Itisoneof the principles of the so- 
ciety, ‘that a friendly intercourse shall be 
maintained with other Protestant societies 
engaged in the same benevolent design of 
propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 
whilst its laws and regulations secure its 
loyalty to the order and discipline of the 
English Church. 


Bound up with the history of this society 
for the last hundred years is the wonderful 
development of interest in the great Hast- 
ern world. When those sixteen clergymen 
sat in that famous old hostlery in Aldersgate 
street in 1799, how little did the religious or 
literary world know of those great Oriental 
systems of religion with which we are now 
fully acquainted; Confucianism, Taoism, 
Shintoism, and Buddhism. But missionary 
societies have brought us more closely in 
contact with Oriental thought, and whilst! 
the Christianity of England, Germany, and 
America has given much to the Orient, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that Orien- 
tal thought has exercised very considerable 
influence on the religious opinions of the 
West. April 12th was a great day in Lon- 
don, celebrated by large meetings and re- 
ligious services, but it has passed among us 
in America almost without notice. 

‘ Abydos Vel: 


Che Diving Church 
Letters to the Editor 


RELIGION IN NEW ENGLAND 
To the Hditor of The Living Ghurch: 

The Governor of New Hampshire has stirred 
the religious papers and the preachers at the 
East to a consideration of his Fast Day arraign- 
ment of ‘the decline of the Christian religion, 
particularly in our rural communities.”’ 

Zion’s Herald, of April 12th, quotes from three 
Methodist pastors who sustain the Governor’s 
statement, and then adds editorally, as chief 
among the causes, ‘the introduction of a large 
foreign element and the rivalry of Churches in 
an effort to magnify denominationalism.”’ 

A wail comes from The Watchman: ‘‘The Bap- 
tists of Boston are in danger of losing much 
they have gained during recent years. Three 
of our leading churches in the city are now pas- 
torless,” etc. And still they will goon defend- 
ing the divisions of Christendom, and try to 
keep alive a half dozen sects in our country 
towns where one building would hold the en- 
tire Church-going population. 

The Governor suggests that ‘‘union meetings 
be held, made-up of all shades of belief.’? Pos- 
sibly his words may open some blind or preju- 
diced minds to the results of sectarianism. 

That is a sad picture of the home of the Puri- 
tans: ‘'There are towns where no church bell 
sends forth its solemn call from January to Jap- 
uary; there are villages where children grow 
to manhood unchristened ; there are communities 
where the dead are laid away without the ben- 
ison of the name of Christ, and where marriages 
are solemnized only by justices of the peace.”’ 

D. B.S. 


THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
To the Lditor of The Living Church; 

Every good thing has its drawback. So has 
“the envelope system.’’ During my ministry 
there has nothing met my eyes so unlovely as 
offertory plates piled high with envelopes, with 
only here and there a lone nickel striving to ap- 
pear. What a temptation to use the envelope 
as an offering from Sunday to Sunday does the 
envelope system supply! In my zeal, Isaid one 
day: ‘‘Away with the envelopes! They are not 
an offering to God, nor their contents. They are 
the weekly payment for spiritual nourishment 
(i. é., warmth, light, music, reading, praying, 
preaching, and sacraments). They prevent 
many from making an offering to God. I will 
not permit my congregation to remain without 
this privilege. » I will provide a capacious box 
at the entrance to the church for the reception 
of the envelopes, and give the people a clean op- 
portunity to do their duty.’’ I sprang my 
scheme upon the members of the vestry at the 
next vestry meeting. They looked doubtful, 
every man of them, and I fancy they pitied their 
zealous rector. However, being men of parts, 
and having learnt long ago to respect him, they 
unanimously agreed to follow their rector’s lead- 
ing. A box was prepared (a very attractive 
box, of strict ecclesiastical appearance), nailed 
to a pillar, the matter explained to the congre- 
gation (who took to it like a duck to water), and 
what has happened? We now have offerings at 
our services, and the offerings have increased 
more than fourfold by this one means (simple 
enough asitis). Brethren, try the scheme. It 


will work. 
FrReperi¢ E. J. Luoyp, Mus. Doe. 


St. Mark’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. A. Sprague Ashley has resigned the rector- 
ship of All Saints’ memorial church, Meriden, Conn. 
and has accepted the curacy of St, Peter’s church, 
Albany, N. Y. Address 9 High st. 

The Rev. H. C. Goodman is in charge of the parish 
of St. John’s, Dubuque, Iowa, as locum tenens. 

The Rev. E. S. Hinks, with his wife, sailed the 15th 
of April, for a two months’ tour in Europe. 

The address of the Rev. C. H. Kidder is now 512 
Summerfield ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Ihe residence of the Rt. Rev. Dr. McLaren and his 
family has been changed from Highland Park to 
Chicago, 1825 Roscoe st. This will be their fifth 
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change during his episcopate. The Bishop's office for 
business will continue to be at 510 Masonic Temple. 


The Rev. E.C. Paget, D.D., who has for eleven and 
a half years been rector of Trinity parish, Muscatine, 
Iowa, has accepted the parish of St. Peter, Revelstoke, 
B. C., and will take up the work there in May. 


The Rev. Wyllys Rede, D. D., has not accepted the 
archdeaconry of Savannah, as was recently reported, 
but remains in Atlanta. 


The Rev. Edward Riggs, vicar of Christ church 
chapel, Philadelphia, has resigned, on account of ill- 
health. ‘ 

The Rev. Jos. H. Spearing succeeds the Rev. Dr. 
Dalzell as rector of St. Mark’s church, Shreveport, 
La. Address accordingly. 


The Rev. John A. Staunton, Jr., has accepted a call 
to the rectorship of St. Peter's church, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The Rev. Wm. B. Thorn, formerly rector of Grace 
church, Menomonie, Wis., has accepted a unanimous 
call from the vestry of St. Mary’s church, Napa, Cal., 
and will enter upon his duties on the feast of SS. 
Philip and James. 


The Rev. S L. Tyson’s permanent address in Ox- 
ford, England, is No. 8 Norham Gardens. Address 
all letters accordingly. 


To Correspondents 


KinG JAMES.—The Gospel, from St. John vi: 37-40, 
read at the reinterment of the remains of Bishop Clag- 
gett, as given in the ‘“‘Peace Cross Book,’’ is not from 
any version with which we are familiar. The con- 
struction is somewhat unusual; the word ‘‘he,’’ for 
example, would be difficult to parse. The selection on 
the whole closely resembles the Gospel for a funeral 
in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., which con- 
tains this particular blunder; but in at least one 
other instance it disagrees with that version as given 
in such printed copies as we have at hand, 


Official 
THE Presiding Bisnop directs me to inform the 
Church newspapers that the date of the consecration 
of the Rev. Mr. Funsten has been postponed, at his re- 


quest, WM. CROSWELL DOANE, Assessor. 
Albany, April 22, 1899 * 


Married 


LAROM—NASH.—On Tuesday, April 18, 1899, at St. 
Mary’s church, Castleton, Staten Island, by the Rev. 
Thaddeus A. Snively and the rector of the parish, the 
Rev. Walter H. Larom, of Saranac Lake, N. Y., and 
Caroline L, daughter of the late Henry Nash, Esq., 
of Liverpool, England. 

Died 

HooLEry.—Entered into life eternal, on the octave 
of Easter, April 9, 1899, at her home in Davenport, Ia., 
Elizabeth Poole, wife of Thomas Hooley, in the 75th 
year of her age. 

“Her children arise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.”’ 


FALKNER.—Eantered into Paradise, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Friday, April 21, 1899, John Spalding Falkner, 
only son of the Rev. Wm. Howard Falkner and Mary 
Spalding Falkner, and grandson of the Rev. John B. 
Falkner, D. D., and the late Rev. Henry Whitehouse 
Spalding, D. D, aged one month and twenty-two days. 

“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


Acknowledgments 


The Rev. A. W. Mann thankfully acknowledges the 
receipt of $45 from ‘‘Anonymous,” towards the ex- 
penses of the Mid- Western Deaf-Mute Mission. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'tk DOmES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REv. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, April, 1899 


1. EASTER EVEN. Violet (White at Evensong). 
2. EASTER DAY. White. 
3. Monday in Easter. White. 
4, Tuesday in Easter. White. 
9, ist Sunday (Low) after Easter. White. 
16. 2d Sunday after Easter. White. 
23. 3d Sunday after Easter. White. 
25. ST. MARK, Evangelist. Red. 
30. 4th Sunday after Easter. White. 
ITH this issue THE LIviInc 

CHURCH completes its twen- 

tieth year under the present 
management. It was a healthy infant 


of six months when it came into my 
hands from Drs. Harris and Fulton, 
May 1, 1879. The subscription price 
was then $3.00 a year, and the amount 
of reading was about one-half that which 
is now supplied at $200a year. There 
was only one Church journal of national 
circulation at that time, and THE LIVING 
CuurcHu had a fair field and made a good 
record of growth. In the early days 
there were few diocesan and parish pa- 
pers, and the clergy were generally in- 
terested in the circulation of the weekly 
Church press. It was much easier to 
secure both subscribers and advertise- 
ments, during the eighties, than it has 
been since. 


As to what the paper has done, or has 
tried to do, during these twenty years, 
perhaps we may let it speak for itself. 
The many letters of appreciation re- 
ceived are most encouraging. I trust it 
may fulfilthe expectations of its read- 
ers, inthe future. Itis scarcely possi- 
ble that I should live to announce the 
completion of another vicennial period, 
but as [ am permitted to hold my 
‘“‘trick at the wheel” a while longer, I 
desire to thank all who have aided me or 
have kindly criticised my course, and to 
express the hope that the record of the 
past may show that THE LiviInc CHURCH 
is deserving of the confidence of both 
clergy and laity. Without their co- 
operation ‘‘their labor is but lost”? who 
seek to establish a Church paper. 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL. 
Seal pee 


Pen-and-Ink.lings 


ORWEGIAN legislators propose that 
girls who do not know how to knit, 
sew, wash, and cook should be re- 
fused permission to marry. 

Daughters of wealthy men are not to be ex- 
cepted. 


REEDOM of the press does not exist, to 

any great extent, in Germany. Pro- 
fessor Delbruck who fills the chair of his- 
tory in the University of Berlin, has been 
reprimanded and fined five hundred marks 
for daring, some months ago, to write, in a 
scholarly journal which he edits, that the 
recent decree of the German government 
in expelling Danes from Schleswig-Holstein 
was a ‘disgraceful intolerance, unworthy of 


nineteenth century civilization, and opposed 
to all precedents of international law.” The 
authorities, says The Congregationalist, hard- 
ly dared to remove him from his post or im- 
prison him, but they have made him feel the 
iron heel of that incarnation of medizval 
self-sufficiency who sits on the throne of the 
Hohenzollerns. 


ECENT reports of Church services give 
us the following intelligent statements: 
‘‘In many of the churches to-day the rite of 
Confirmation was administered to classes of 
catechisms, and services incident to the re- 
ception of new members were held.” It is 
presumable that the reporter had in his 
mind an indefinite impression of the word 
“catechumens.” In a report of a bishop’s 
visitation, the local paper states that ‘‘there 
was an informal gathering, which afforded 
the Bishop the opportunity of meeting the 
members of his laity’’! 


ISITORS to Rome will appreciate what 
Arthur Symons says of it in Harper's 
Monthly: 


Rome, properly apprehended, seems to shut 
one in, as with its own walls, upon the greatest 
moments of art, of history, of religion, of hu- 
manity. Every road does not lead to Rome, but 
every road in Rome leads to eternity. It is 
quietly prodigal of itself, like the air about 
one which is part of one’s breath. In this large 
Rome one has room for one’s self; within these 
walls one is shut in from others, and from what 
in one’s self is the reflection of their image; 
one’s energies are not torn into little ineffectual 
pieces, as they are in the rapid drawing this 
way and that of the daily life of all other great 
cities. One has time to discover that, while 
there are many interesting, and even intoxicat- 
ing, things in the world, there are very few 
things of primary importance. 


F London, Mr. Symons says: 


To will and to receive are, in London, 
simultaneous. There are too many people, too 
many books, too many museums, too many thea- 
tres; the spectacle of this feverish unslacken- 
ing life is too absorbing. I cannot escape the 
newspapers, for even if I do not read them 
there is always some one to tell me what 
they have been saying of my own or my friend’s 
last book. And, above all, I have not 
time to live. Life scatters into waves all over 
the rocks, falling back broken and dispersed 
into the seething trouble of the ocean. Yester- 
day is to-day, and to-day is to-morrow, before I 
have been alone with myself for an hour. 


HE German government has undertaken 

a remarkable experiment in taxation, in 
a bill compelling the large shops to con- 
tribute a larger proportion than the small 
ones to Germany’s revenue. It divides the 
branches into five groups, food and drugs, 
clothing, furniture, glass, and jewelry. Es- 
tablishments trading in two or more of 
these groups, and employing more than 
twenty-five persons, come under the new 
law. Those engaged in two groups pay ten 
per cent. of their profits in taxation; three, 
fifteen per cent.; four, twenty per cent.; 
five, twenty-five per cent. Shops engaged 
in three groups and employing twenty-five 
persons, pay an annual tax of twenty marks 
for each one of the twenty-five, and ten 
marks for each additional employe. Stores 
with branch establishments will be treated 


as if all were under the same roof. Co- 
operative stores will not be taxed under the 
new law. 


N a review of the Letters of Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning in The Quarterly Re- 
view, there is the following fine bit of analy- 
sis: ‘‘Written out of the heart of a woman 
to the man she loved, the poet’s soul in- 
forms them, raising love from ‘an emotion 
to a motive,’ changing it from a fire that 
burns to.a light that illumes, subduing the 
wail of desire to the chant of endurance.”’ 


ERE also is a clever distinction between 
men and women poets: 

Sincerity, as it is the prevailing character- 
istic of women’s writings, is also its chief merit. 
More egotistical in their subject-matter than 
men, more concrete in the manner and sub- 
stance of their thought, more impulsively emo- 
tional, it is rare to find a woman poet who has 
not some message to declare, some conviction to: 
lay down or emotion to vent; some distinct 
thing to say, if not about the world she lives in, 
then about herself. The men minor poets of the 
day would seem to spend themselves chiefly in 
the effort to attain perfection of form. A 
The substance is thin, the thought conventional, 
and there is little suggestive stirring, alive, be- 
hind the dainty utterance, the carefully mod- 
eled form. 


HE late Henry Reeve, for many years 
leader-writer of the London Times, was 
dining one night at a house where the other 
guests included Macaulay and Sydney 
Smith. Macaulay was at that time laying 
society waste with his waterspouts of talk. 
Atlength, dinner being over, Sydney Smith, 
Reeve, and a few others went away by them- 
selves, and immediately got on the over- 
powering subject of Macaulay, ‘‘He con- 
founds soliloquy and colloquy,” said Reeve. 
‘He is a book in breeches!” Smith declared. 
“The very worst feature in Macaulay’s 
character is his appalling memory,” said 
Reeve. ‘‘Aye, indeed,” said Sydney Smith; 
“why, he could repeat the whole ‘History of 
the Virtuous Blue-Coat Boy,’ in three vol- 
umes, post 8vo, without a slip.” After a 
pause, asif of consideration, the witty divine 
added: ‘‘He should take two tablespoonfuls 
of the waters of Lethe every morning to cor- 
rect his retentive powers!” 


omtst sie 


The Mountain 


BY FRANCIS HALLEY NEWTON 


Ten thousand weary years have pressed, 
Relentless, o’er my lofty crest, 

And wind and rain and snow have driven 
Against my mighty sides, and striven 
To hurl me downward from my place— 
In vain, for steadfast is my base. 

With turret, battlement, and tower, 

A citadel against Time’s power, 

I stand eternal. Far below, 

With noise and tumult, to and fro, 

The petty tribes of mortals run, 

As fleeting as the cloud and sun. 


The azure arches of the sky 

Rest lightly on my forehead high. 
Twixt cliff and cliff adventurous trees, 
Clinging, are shaken by the breeze; 
My feet the fretful river laves, 
Chafing and foaming as it raves 

And rusbes headlong to the sea. 


And if the earth God’s footstool be, 
I am the carving, fashioned there 
To make His handiwork more fair. 
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Days With the Sisters of 
St. Mary 


BY ABBY STUART MARSH 


II. 


“sg was my privilege, during the past holi- 
days, to see the interior workings of that 
noble institution, St. Mary’s Free Hospital 
for Children, in New York city. Commodi- 
ously housed by the gifts of loving friends, 
from a hundred to a hundred and twenty 
sick and suffering children, from the lower 
walks of life, are here being cared for, with 
all the skill of which medical science, with 
its perfect appliances can boast, and with all 
the tenderness which inspires the heart and 
makes gentle the hands that work from love 
for the Master. Children of all creeds and 
nationalities are here, the open sesame being 
that of needy suffering. 

The wards, St. Mary’s and St. Elizabeth’s, 
for the larger and smaller girls; St, Christo- 
pher’s and St. Raphael’s, for the larger and 
smaller boys, and Holy Innocents, for the 
babes (they are seldom taken under two 
years of age) are ideal places for sick chil- 
dren. The pretty tiled floors, marble wains- 
ecoting, and white walls; the little white 
hospital cots, or cribs, each with its white 
covering, give an attractive air of sanitary 
perfection. With each ward is connected a 
quiet room, where a very sick child is 
placed. Wide windows at either end of the 
wards, with plants, or a globe of fish, give a 
bright aspect tu the whole. A tiny rocking 
chair is beside each bed; wheel chairs are 
for those who need them; while braces and 
high-soled shoes seem not in the least to 
impede the motions or dampen the pleasure 
of these happy-faced children. It is seldom 
that a child does not regret leaving St. 
Mary’s Hospital; and some of the little ones 
cling to the kind nurse or Sister, with cries 
of ‘‘mamma, mamma,’ when the time comes 
for them to leave. An instance was told 
me of a mother’s not knowing her own 
child, so greatly had it improved while un- 
der the Sister’s care. Sisters, nurses, and 
young ladies who can give an allotted time 
to the work, care for and amuse the children, 
Some of New York’s finest talent, both in 
the surgical and the medical line, is freely 
given. Weekly clinics are here held, in 
both departments, before the students of 
Columbia College’s medical department; 
and the little sufferers have every chance 
that skill), science, and nursing can give to 
counteract the evils of pcor sanitation and 
heredity. 

But to a more attractive side. On Christ- 
mas lve, I had the pleasure of watching the 
distribution of gifts in St. Mary’s ward, by a 
kind lady who had previously ascertained 
each girl’s wishes. Every motherly little 
heart was gladdened by dolls with the 
daintiest belongings. Trunks for the tiny 
wardrobes, bureaus, beds, and tiny kitch- 
ens, with appropriate furniture, were piled 
upon the children’s beds, or on the tables 
for those who were able to be dressed. Kind 
friends, in the name of Santa Claus, filled 
the stockings and remembered the children 
of every ward with a Christmas tree. One 


_of the pleasantest features was the children’s 


singing of carols. EHarly on Christmas 
morning, all who could, came into the hall 
and sang the sweet old English carols—boys 


who, many of them, before coming to the 


hospital, had heard little but the lowest 
street songs. Canon Knowles who talked to 


the boys of St. Christopher’s ward at their 


Cpe Living Church 


Christmas celebration, complimented them 
very much upon their rendering of these old 
songs. One can hardly estimate the power 
for good of the lessons that come into the 
lives of these boys and girls, often from the 
streets, or the lowest haunts of the city. 
We know how tender the heart is in sick- 
ness; then imagine what, to these children, 
are the comforts and the care which they 
receive, the gentle, kindly voices which, 
perchance, they never hear elsewhere. In 
the babies’ ward, God bless them, one dear 
little fellow, surfeited with happiness, fell 
asleep during the distribution of gifts, 

It is pitiful indeed to see the patience of 
these tiny sufferers. One dear little fellow 
who was wasting away without any apparent 
disease, opened and closed long-fringed eye- 
lids over the most beautiful brown eyes with 
evident content, while held in strong and 
comfortable arms; but the poor, emaciated 
little face frowned when it became necessa- 
ry to lay him down, although his one treas- 
ure, the woolly dog, was hugged fast in his 
arms. When we remember how one sick 
baby oft claims the attention of a house- 
hold, it seems almost a miracle how these 
little waifs are cared for in such numbers. 

There is no limit, I believe, to their stay, 
simply till the attending physician pronoun- 
ces the recovery complete. One bright lit- 
tle girl, Gladys, the daughter of a priest in 
Newfoundland, is about to leave after a stay 
of more than two years. In the meantime, 
all that is possible has been done for her 
complaint, hip disease, and she steps about 
very quickly on a high-soled shoe and a 
brace. 

Many of the beds are endowed, or support- 
ed; for, indeed, what mother whom God has 
blessed with means, can visit this hospital 
and fail to leave a mark of her presence as 
she thinks of the rosy-cheeked children in 
her own nursery, or of the jewels that were 
lent her only for a season? 

I must tell you of the appointments of the 
hospital, although one is tempted to linger 
with the children. The hospital, besides 
containing these wards, operating rooms, 
rooms for the Sisters and nurses, and ample 
reception rooms, has an exquisite little 
chapel where many memorial gifts find their 
appropriate place; us the altar, a fine win- 
dow, a beautiful statue, and two or three 
choice oil paintings. Here the life of Sis- 
ters and nurses is crowned with the highest 
act of worship, and here the deeper life 
which shows itself in such beautiful deeds 
is forever fed; and here many of the children 
receive the sacrament of Holy Baptism, as 
one little white-veiled maiden who was led 
in after the early Celebration on Epiphany 
morning. ; 

A few rare gems of art have been given 
to the hospital, and numerous pictures en- 
liven the walls of the wards. ‘Our pictures 
represent the taste of our friends.” said the 
Sister, in reply to my admiration; indeed, 
the atmosphere of the whole house, from the 
soft, devotional air of the chapel to that of 
the exquisitely kept wards, was that of sim- 
ple and elegant refinement. 

On Ninth avenue, is the Wilke’s Dispen- 
sary. Here sick children are brought for 
examination, for treatment, for some opera- 
tions, and here medicines are dispensed—by 
no means is this a small part of the good 
done under the hospital auspices. The 
building is admirably adapted for its pur- 
poses; rooms are provided where cases of 
possible contagion are secluded while wait- 
ing examination. Here is the autopsy 
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room and the mortuary chapel. One can 
think more pleasantly of the tiny body rest- 
ing in this spot than in the surroundings of 
its birth. Upstairs are rooms for resident: 
physicians, when they become necessary, 
and for a resident priest. 

No mention of the Sisterhood of St. Mary 
can be complete without the name of its 
venerated foundress, the Rev. Mother Har- 
riet. Of few women can it be so truly said 
that ‘‘her works do follow her.” Possessed 
of rare executive ability, she laid the foun- 
dation lines on bold and far-reaching planes, 
and it was granted to her to see every in- 
stitution which I have named, save the 
Home for Mountain Girls, in Sewanee, 
which has been founded since her death, 
fairly started and successful. Able hands 
took the work at the close of her long and 
well-spent life; no part of which will suffer, 
if devotion and love can solve the many prob- 
lems which the changing times bring to per- 
plex. The numerous Orders which have 
arisen, and the eager calls for workers in 
new fields, should make more fervent the 
daily prayer, ‘‘Increase, O Lord, their num- 
bers according to their needs,” for we know 
that they are ‘‘in their several works, a great. 
blessing to Thy lost and sick and sorrowful 
ones.” 

Banded to the Sisters by the tie of sweet 
sympathy and daily prayer, are associates, 
ladies living in the world, those whose paths 
have been so directed, by God’s providence, 
that the full religious life is not for them. 
Those who have of this world’s goods canaid 
in answering the daily prayer: ‘‘Turn the 
hearts of many to help them by prayer and 
alms, and grant that the spirit of self-devo- 
tion may deepen and widen in the Church, 
beautifying her,” in our Saviour’s sight. 

In the little graveyard at Peekskill, rest 
the mortal remains of the Rev. Mother 
Harriet; the mound marked alone, as all 
others are, by the nameless wooden cross, 
while family love has claimed the right to 
place, in the centre of the enclosure, a mon- 
ument,a granite cross, to the memory of 
her to whom the American Church owes 


so much, 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
The Age of the Maccabees. With Special Ref- 
erence to the Religious Literature of the Period. 

By A. W. Streane, D. D., Fellow of Corpus Christi 

College,Cambridge. London and New York: Eyre 

& Spottiswoode; New York agents, E. & J. B. 

Young. Price, 82.50. 

Strictly speaking, the period of the Maccabees 
covers about sixty years,from the revolt of 
Mattathias, B.C. 168, to the death of John Hyr- 
canus, B.C. 106. Dr. Streane, however, has 
wisely included the whole interval, from the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity 
to the accession of Herod the Great, B.C. 538 to: 
B.C. 37. The first part of this period is treated 
by way of brief retrospect, while from the year 
168 onward the narrative is moredetailed. Our 
author nowhere approaches anything like elo- 
quence, or even vividness, of style, even where 
the subject-matter might have inspired some 
enthusiasm, but he has succeeded in putting this 
vexed period of history into intelligible and not 
unattractive shape, thus making the path of the 
student somewhat easier. The book contains. 
eighteen chapters, of which nine are devoted to 
the history, the remainder to the literature. The 
latter is the best feature of the work. The seven- 
teenth chapter, on the Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament, gives the facts and the most 
trustworthy conclusions with great clearness 
and full appreciation of all that is involved. 
There is no longer much room for doubt that 
this translation was the work of various authors. 
of different dates, and that it was accomplished 
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‘Sy Hellenistic Jews to supply their own neces- 
sities. Three valuable appendices deal, the 
first, with the Pharisees; the second, with the 
succession of Jewish teachers, from Ezra to the 
destruction of the Temple by the Romans; the 
third, with the vexed subject of the date of the 
Bookof Daniel. The last is a simple statement 
of the arguments on both sides, presented with 
studied impartiality. At the close the author 
gives his opinion that at the present stage of 
our knowledge it is not possible to attain posi- 
tive proof. If such is the case, the presump- 
tion is still in favor of the conservative view. 


The Martyrdom of an Empress. 
traits from photographs. New York: 
Bros. 1899. Price, $2.50. 

This anonymous romance of real life is said to 
be written by one of the ladies of the Austrian 
court, an intimate friend of the august lady 
whose death ‘‘by an assassin’s hand, in Geneva, 
thrilled the world.’? One wonders how so much 
could have been permitted to see the lightof 
day. The whole story has material enough in 
it for a library of sensational adventure of the 
Ouida type. There is the youthful heroine, a 
young fawn ina forest, discovered by the com- 
ing prince. The story of Cinderella is repro- 
duced at Possenhoffen castle. The nuptials take 
place. There is the bitter disillusioning of the 
young bride, the intrigues of court life are seen, 
until at last the Empress takes flight from all 
the incidental wrongs of her wedded life, and 
hies away to her palace in Algiers. Despite, 
however, the real tragedy in the narrative, one 
cannot but smile at much of the contents and 
style of the recital. In the most harrowing 
places, the lady writer stops the story to give 
us details of the costume in which the victim 
is arrayed. Again and again one is reminded of 
the reckless prodigality of Ouida. Another 
curious trait of the production is, that all the 
sins of the lords of creation are passed over in 
the most airy way possible, while from the dow- 
ager Empress down, all the real evil is ascribed 
to the meddlesomeness and wickedness of the 
women. Itisapainful history, the story of a 
misplaced life; but the redeeming feature in it 
all is the heroism of the Empress in her declin- 
ing years, her reconciliation with the Emperor, 
and their mutual dependence on each other. 
This is human, yes, divine! All the lurid ro- 
mance of the Archduke Rudolph, and the hor- 
rors of the doubie death at Mayerling, are 
brought out in hints and coincidents, which the 
reader is expected to understand and put to- 
gether. It forms one of the darkest pages in 
modern history. While one cannot but shudder 
at the awful scene on the borders of Lake 
4Geneva, when the Italian anarchist cleft the 
heart of theiill-fated Empress, yet it would seem 
as if it all were the dramatic and fitting climax 
of a sad though exalted life. 


With por- 
Harper & 


Two Meno’ Mendip. By Walter Raymond. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 1899. 
Price, $1.25. 

We have here a well-told tale of life in Som- 
ersetshire in the sombre days when a man was 
hanged for stealing a sheep, and the hatred of 
class for class was intensified by the gross in- 
justice of the law. The story is a tragedy 
of country life. The characters are firmly 
drawn, from sturdy John Winterhead and thick- 
headed Solomon Moggridge to feather-brained 
Patty, John’s daughter, whose sad fate must 
elicit all the sympathy that one can spare for a 
misled girl; as her honest father’s sacrifice of 
himself to the demands of conscience and just- 
ice when he has avenged her and his own 
wrongs, will demand the noble sympathy which 
one cannot withhold from a strong man who 
suffers for his acts, under a fate as relentless as 
that of @dipous. 


Rachel. By Jane H. Findlater. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Company. 1899. Price, $1.25. 

This is a strong story, fullof interest. The 
hero is a student for the ministry of the Kirk of 
Scotland, the incidents of whose life are, to 
some extent, if not entirely, modeled upon those 
of the founder of the Irvingite body, Edward 
Irving. Rachel, the heroine, is a character 
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altogether attractive and lovable, in spite of 
some glaring faults—perhaps even because of 
them. She does not marry her hero, and the 
pathos of the love story is affecting; but to tell 
the tale even in outline would be unjust to the 
reader, as it is a simple tale, without much of a 
plot, and indeed a plot is not needed, for the 
simple tragedy of the story is sufficient with- 
out it. 


The Conjure Woman. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1899. Price, $1.25. 

Seven stories of negro superstitions, and mem- 
ories of life ‘‘befo’ de Wah,”’’ all held together by 
the connecting link of the adventures of a gen- 
tleman and his wife in their efforts to make a 
home in the ‘sunny South,’’ give us telling 
pictures of slavery days, and evidently truthful 
delineations of the negro character. There isa 
great deal of the deeply tragic in much that is 
told us; told, too, without heat or prejudice, so 
that one sympathizes with the awful tangle re- 
sulting from those, happily, past and gone rela- 
tions. These stories have also a rich store of 
genuine folk lore, told in the negro dialect, and 
glowing with the mysterious, the weird, and the 
inevitably comic, which is ever near at hand in 
the childlike souls of the dark race. 


Lights and Shadows of American Life. By the 
Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 

Dr. Dixon has a pleasant,readable style and a 
sensible way of looking at the conditions of our 
various classes of society. The rangeof subjects 
treated of in this volume embraces’ ‘Our 
Homes,’’? ‘‘Breadwinners,” ‘‘ Amusements,” 
“Politics,” ‘‘Cities,’’ ‘‘Dangers,’’ ete. While we 
cannot fully agree with the writer in all his 
opinions, we have found much that is suggest- 
ive in his book, and believe that it is a useful 
addition to the literature on America and its 
people. 


UNDER the title, ‘‘The Warden,’ Henry A. 
Fairbairn, M.D.,will publish, through Mr. Whit- 
taker, a biographical sketch of his father 
who for many years was head of St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y., and was widely 
known in the Church as an author and edu- 
cator. 


THE latest volumes of the new issue of Sadler’s 
Commentary that have come to hand, are the 
volume containing the Epistles to the Galatians, 
Ephesians, and Philippians, and that of The Rev- 
elation of St. John the Divine. With three more 
volumes, the whole series (of twelve) will be 
complete It is not too much to say that it is the 
best commentary on the New Testament. It 
gives no uncertain sound on doctrinal questions, 
and is written from a Churchman’s point of 
view. [Price, $1.50 per volume. Geo. Bell & 
Sons, London. Imported by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth av., New York. | 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


Corn Plants—Their Uses and Ways of Life. By Fred- 
erick Leroy Sargent. 75 cts. 


A Tent of Grace. By Adelina Cohnfeldt Lust. $1.50. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to His Youngest Sister. 
By Charles Townsend Copeland. $2. 


The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances Courtenay Bay- 
lor. $1.50 


Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. $1. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. By William 
Vaughn Moody. $2 

James Russell and His Friends. 
Hale. 


By Edward Everett 


HARPER & BROS. 


Danish Fairy and Folk Tales. By J. Christian Bay. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Fur and Feather Tales. 
trated. $1.75. 


Ballads and Miscellanies. By W. M. Thackeray. 


E. & J. B. YounG & Co. 
In Memoriam Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, M. A. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
A Guide to the Wild Flowers. By Alice Lounsberry. 
2.5 


$2.50. 
Tales By Tom Hall. $1.25. 


By Hamblen Sears. Illus- 
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J. J. MCVEY, Philadelphia 
Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By a Semin: 
fessor. $2.25. % pt 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Heart of Man. By George Edward Woodberry. $1.50. 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
History up to Date. By Wm. A. Johnson. $1.50. 


A. & C. BLACK, London. A. C. McCLuRG & Co., 
Chicago 
The History of the Reformation in Scotland. By John 
Knox. 
CHURCH PUBLISHING Co., Chicago 
The Miracle of Markham. By Charles M. Sheldon. 75c. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
The Church-Idea. By Wm. R. Huntington, D.D. 50c. 


T. & T. CLARK, Edinburgh. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
Sons, New York 
The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
George Milligan, B. D. $2.25. os 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


New Testament Churchmanship. By the Rt. eels 
G. Satterlee. $1.50. ® rn ses ke 


Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Bossuet. Translate: 
by F. M. Capes. $1. 3 


Tpegsen Boyhood to Manhood. By Ennis Richmond. 


Through the Storm. Pictures of Life in Arm 
By A. Nagorbex. $2. so 


The Spirit of Watchfulness. By Canon Carter. $1.75. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 


A Manual of Information Concerning the Episcopal 
Church. Fourthedition. By the Rev. B 
Shinn, D.D. SHoards. 7 ali, eas 


Opinions of the Press 


The Observer (Presbyterian) 

CLosED QuEstTiIons.—In the realm of religion 
something is fixed, some teachings stay. It is 
not alla matter of varying forms, it is largely, 
also, an exhibition of agreeing and abiding 
faiths. Though our syntax and vocabulary are 
not precisely those in which an Augustine or a 
Clement wrote, the Christian world is thinking 
to-day by the same rules of logic as did the Fa- 
thers, and to a large extent the same thoughts. 
In other words, there has always been, and 
there is to day, a significant and extensive con- 
sensus of opinion as to the vital, structural 
truths of the Christian religion. It may be that 
they cannot note the evangelical unity who are 
not of it, who are outside it, since this sort of 
thing is spiritually discerned ; it is doubtless the 
case that the varieties of minor interpretation 
seem very numerous and important to those 
who have an interest in setting Christianity, if 
possible, at war with itself, but to the candid 
student of historical Christianity, it will be per- 
fectly apparent that certain great leading ideas 
have dominated the centuries, and commanded 
the devotion of countless multitudes which be- 
long to the very structure of the Gospel, and are 
as continuous in history as the life of mankind 
itself. 

The Advance (Congregationalist) 

Tue ANII'CANTEEN Law.—It must have re- 
quired more than ordinary legal convolution to 
twist a law which endeavored to emphasize and 
fortify an absolute prohibition of liquor-selling, 
by providing that not only should officers no 
longer act as bar-tenders, as at present, but 
that no person of any description should sell 
liquor upon any military premises whatever—to 
twist this double-guarded prohibition into a per- 
mission to sellliquor. That this was the intent 
of the law, we know not only from its plain 
statements, which are perfectly clear to the un- 
prejudiced mind; but from the statement of Dr. 
Crafts who drew the original provision for the 
law; by the remarks of Senator Hansbrough 
who endorsed it in the Senate, and by the entire 
debate upon the subject. We venture to say 
that a different interpretation never occurred to 
any one who had anything to do with passing it, 
until it was suggested by the Attorney-General. 
As is well-known, Secretary Alger was opposed. 
to the liquor prohibition in the new law, and it 
is claimed that it was he who first suggested 
this interpretation. Keligious bodies are pro- 
testing against this new process of nullification 
of law by opinion, and the agitation should be 
kept up until the law is enforced according to 
its spirit and intent. 
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The Household 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 


(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER X, 


APTAIN Dalton whose bold blue eyes had 
turned momentarily from Evelyn’s face, 
spoke: ‘‘Methinks your son and I have met 
in foreign parts, Mr. Underhill. He has 
told me much of the Queen’s Glebe, which I 
thought not then to see, and of his fair kins- 
woman here,” 

‘Where saw you myson?” inquired the 
clergyman, while Evelyn busied herself 
again with the tray. 

*©oTwas in London, at Lady Fortier’s re- 
ception. She is sister to the Lord Bishop 
of ———, a Scotch see. My lady can have 
much interest in your son’s preferment.”’ 

“Griffifth’s work is here, when he sees fit 
to return to it,” replied Mr. Underhill stiffly. 

‘‘He hath much excuse for delaying, hon- 
ored sir. Lady Fortier whois a kinswoman 
of mine own,” young Dalton stroked his fair 
mustache complacently, ‘‘hath a sister 
whom report saith hath enslaved Mr. Grif- 
fifth Underhill.” 

Mr. Underhill’s reply was forestalled by 
Evelyn: ‘‘Report? Ah,sir,mine ears are 
weary of reports in these days. Methinks 
they distance the little birds which are said 
to varry them. Idoubt not but there will 
come a time when men shall think out some 
flying monster, which shall bring us news 
yet more speedily. The retreat of a High- 
land regiment will be reported before the 
last man shall have turned right about 
face.” 

The mirth of the officers over this sally 
was broken into by a sudden sound from the 
back of the house. It was acrash as of fall- 
ing crockery. ‘The maid’s sweetheart hath 
stolen a kiss to the damage of the china,” 
suggested Captain Dalton, quite recovered 
from his momentary discomfiture. 

“ *Tis the dogs, no doubt,” said Sir John. 

“Perhaps Philo—’ began Evelyn, ‘‘the 
preserve pots draw him as they do the 
bees.” 

But when Mr. Underhill, passing quickly 
into the next room,look ed from the window, 
naught was to be seen but an uncertain fig- 
ure skulking in the distance towards the 
herder’s quarters. Could Karl have been 
filching sweets, or had there been some un- 
known eavesdropper present during the talk 
with the baronet. 

A full, January moon looked down upon 
the valley of the Mohawk, making the 
deep snow-drifts heaped up about Johnson 
Hall to glitter with an icy whiteness. The 
fine oaks that stood guard before the en- 
trance creaked and snapped under the snow 
which lay on their hardy boughs, while the 
tall poplars seemed to draw closer their stif- 
fened limbs denied such covering. Instrange 


contrast to the white desolation of the win- 


ter night, appeared the square-built house, 
thoroughly illuminated from the dormer- 
windowed roof to the open hallway, where 
the massive doors now swung wide on their 
huge hinges. Within, the lights flickered 
on checkered wainscoting and broad balus- 
trade, while without they scattered their 
beams on icy-coated shrub and smoothly 


erusted snowbank. ‘Two lesser buildings 


loomed up on either side of the central man- 
sion, one dark, spectral, suggestive of un- 
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known terrors, the other with portholes 
that gleamed with a fitful glow, like the 
light in dying eyes, 

Within the hall was gathered an assembly 
not large, but sufficiently gay, for Sir John 
and Lady Johnson were entertaining their 
friends to-night by a dance in the block- 
house, formerly used as a storeroom, but re- 
cently putin a condition of defence. Among 
the company were Colonel Guy Johnson and 
his lady, Colonel Klaus with his wife, the 
nearest of kin to the present baronet, and 
many others of high military rank, or of 
county fame. There were also afew guests 
of Lady Johnson’s, chiefly officers’ wives and 
daughters, with grand toilettes and manners: 
and here, too, was Evelyn Darcy! For the 
baronet had himself urged the matter in 
person upon Mr, and Mrs. Underhill, and 
had gained their somewhat reluctant con- 
sent. 

Evelyn herself, howe had betrayed a 
strong desire to attend this rare festivity. 
Perhaps she wished to show to Griffifth, 
from whom little had been heard in these 
last months, that she too could play with 
edged tools, could handle fire, and not be 
singed. And so she had come under the es- 
cort of the party from Guy Park, and fol- 
lowed by Dutch Karl as her own special re- 
tainer, And now she was standing in the 
centre of the brilliantly lighted reception 
room, very complacent over her white dam- 
ask silk petticoat, flowered with primroses; 
her pale blue bodice, and her wonderful 
satin slippers, stitched with gold thread. 
But afterall, she did not know, until Captain 
Dalton told her, how bewitching looked her 
radiant eyes under the mass of curls piled 
high above her forehead and lightly pow- 
dered. And yet even then, down under the 
pale-blue bodice and a certain surface en- 
joyment, Evelyn’s heart ached strangely for 
the sight of a bonnie face over the water. 
Well, she was playing Griffifth at his own 
game, but would he ever know or care? 

Across the spacious hall with its fine stair- 
way, across the keeping room:beyond, catch- 
a glimpse of Sir William’s study, now filled 
with gay cavaliers, Evelyn was led by Cap- 
tain Dalton. Then carefully wrapped by her 
assiduous gallant, she was conducted over 
the bark pathway which surmounted the 
frozen earth works, to the lighted block- 
house. Within all was festive in the im- 
promptu ballroom. Torches or flambeaux 
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stuck in the walls contrasted with the clear 
light of candles in silver sconces, which 
were set about here and there. The port- 
holes were now used as niches for bright 
blossomed plants, from Lady Johnson’s 
boudoir, against backgrounds of evergreen 
boughs, Two or three oaken benches and 
chairs were disposed about the room, and a 
couple of regimental musicians were estab- 
lished inacorner, with fife and drum. A 
portrait of Sir William looked calmly down 
upon the incongruous scene, under which, 
with almost more lifeless rigidity, stood the 
influential Indian, Brant. 


‘Looks it not well?” queried young Dalton 
of his companion. ‘‘By my faith, I have 
seen less proper setting outin Lady Fortiers 
London house!” 

Evelyn winced. ‘‘Aye,” she responded, 
carelessly, ‘‘’tis well enough for the back- 
woods and the civilization of the valley.” 

Captain Dalton regarded her curiously. 
‘*You have spent much time in the large 
cities? Perchance, New York or Boston?” 
he inquired, 

“T have seen New York but once,” re- 
sponded Evelyn, ‘‘and as I had just landed, 
methinks banquets and balls would have 
gone somewhat amiss. Of the entertain- 
ments of Boston I cannot speak either, but I 
have heard that they have had there a tea 
party.” 


The captain laughed. ‘‘By my faith,” he 
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eried, ‘‘you did not leave your wit behind, 
when you made that landing spoken of!” 

Evelyn looked up gravely. His light words 
had given hera new cue. 

‘*You stake much on your faith,” she said. 
“These are the days totry it. I wonder if I 
and you and all this brave assembly here 
will be loyal to our Faith and to our king.” 

“You will, ‘tis written in youreyes. As 
for me, I know naught else than loyalty; it is 
no virtue in me, and mayhap ’tis easier to 
fight with sword in hand than to maintain 
the Faith at home.” 

While talking, they had been slowly saun- 
tering through the room. Now the music 
struck up, and the dancing began. The ball 
in all respects was much likeone in our own 
day, though minuet and quadrille took 
the place of the modern waltz and polka. 
Evelyn enjoyed it all, though her better 
self was vexed at taking any pleasure in the 
sentimental flatteries of her companion. 
She honestly liked him better when he laid 
aside his affectations, and laughed with her 
in hearty good comradeship. 

Hours passed and other partners sought 
her out, among them Walter Butler whose 
handsome, sinister face, first met in that 
June twilight at the ford, was now familiar 
to her. The company had been ushered to 
supper in the dining-room of the mansion, 
and had returned to the blockhouse, all but 
a few chosen spirits who still lingered over 
their wines. The torches burned dim in the 
low room, and their smell became offensive 
and rank in the air now heavy with the 
scent of wine and the perfume of the flowers. 
The noise of the revelers in the dining- 
room at times broke in upon the flagging 
efforts of the musicians. The feeble rays of 
dawn began to struggle in through the port- 
holes, and faces grew pallid and weury in 
the confused light. Evelyn was thoroughly 
tired of the whole scene, and could no longer 
find anything but contempt for Captain Dal- 
ton who had drunk somewhat heavily. 

It was at this point—the hour of depres- 
sion which comes before the day—that a loud 
and strange outcry startled the gay revelers. 

‘“oTis the war-whoop! Great God, have the 
Iroquois come down upon us?” 

‘‘A rebel plot! Weshall all be massacred!” 

Such were the outcries. Women shrieked, 
and fell fainting into their partner’s arms. 
Evelyn’s heart beat painfully, and in that 
brief moment of suspense she wished herself 
within the Queen’s Glebe. There at least 
the household would meet death with prayer 
on their lips, not with shrieks and curses. 
Nearer came the dreadful sound. Indians 
in paint and feathers appeared on the very 
threshold. 

Then Joseph Brant stepped quietly for- 
ward into the midst of the panic-stricken 
assembly, a grim smile on his heavy face. 
‘‘My pale brothers need have no fear,” he 
said. ‘'The white men make a very bad 
war-whoop. They drink too much what my 
people call fire-water.” 

These few words had indeed the effeet of 
restoring confidence, but even the unmask- 
ing of the false Indians could not bring 
back gaiety. Sir John himself seemed 
anxious to bring the revel toaclose. His 
nerves too had been shaken by his over- 
hilarious guests, 

Evelyn begged permission to return to the 
Glebe with Karl who was to start in the 
early morning. Lady Johnson demurred to 
this, but at last consented, herself attending 
while the young girl exchanged her ball 
dress for a riding habit. 
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‘Nay, child,” she replied to Evelyn’s re- 
monstrances, ‘‘Iam not sleepy. I have a 
gruesome feeling,as though this festivity had 
been a time of ill-omen. Belike the ficti- 
tious war-whoop hath shattered my nerves.” 

Presently she spoke again: ‘‘You favor 
not much your brother Griffifth, though in 
truth you are not the less comely.” 

Evelyn colored. ‘‘He is not my brother,” 
she began. 

“Oh, aye, I remember, and I note your 
blushes. I have seen something of the young 
man before his going to foreign parts, and 
did never tire of looking at his winsome 
face. Methinks ’tis a pity the commandant 
should have spoiled his bargain, and taken 
him so soon from your side.” 

‘Ais bargain, madame?”’ 

‘Aye, he has told me himself. A young 
man likes to confide something to an older 
woman, and mayhap Sir John’s Madeira 
hath unloosed his tongue. But surely you 
know that he bargained to postpone his or- 
dination?” 

‘‘No, madame, there you are wrong, The 
temptation has been put in his way, and he 
has refused it.” 

‘*Aye, to surrender altogether his minis- 
try, but he hath agreed to wait a year, when 
Captain McKaye’s arrival has made bargains 


unnecessary. Tut, child, do not look as if it 
were a Doctor Faustus’ compact with Satan 
himself.” 

“There must be some mistake,” said 
Evelyn gravely. 

The baroness laid one hand soothingly on 
the girl’s shoulder. With the other she 
pressed her own brow. ‘‘’Tis my bad memo- 
ry,” she said, ‘‘this anxiety about Sir John 
is weighing on me.” 

An hour later and Evelyn was on her way 
in the morning air. Never had it felt sode- 
lightful to her. Never had ber horse’s feet, 
now ringing on the frozen snow, borne her 
ona more welcome journey. She felt as if 
she had escaped from some unwholesome 
hot-house influence, and as she looked back 
at the closed shutters of the hall, behind 
which Dalton and his friends were sleeping 
off their night’s potations, she smiled to 
think how she had given them the slip. 
Under Karl’s escort she felt supremely inde- 
pendent. 


But even as she rode toward the rising 
sun, Evelyn felt that one little shadow ob- 
scured the brightness of her day. What 
dreadful thing had Lady Johnson told her of 
Griffifth? Could he indeed kave made and 
then have boasted of such an unholy bar- 
gain? No, she would not, could not, believe 
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it, and yet she could not drive the doubt 
from her own loyal heart. Was it this 
which she had seen in Captain McKaye’s 
face when they had spoken of Griffifth? 
Then she called up the picture of her lover 
as she had last seen him, handsome ,winning, 
and a very genuine tenderness for her melt- 
ing the brightness of his dark blue eyes. 
Captain McKaye? Alan? yes she would stake 
her life on the honor of either, but it was to 
Griffifth that her heart went out in a rush 
of yearning affection. Tears sprang to her 
eyes, and a spasm contracted her throat. 
She broke into a little caroling song to re- 
lieve the pressure, and as suddenly stopped 
it. For riding rapidly behind her in her own 
direction was a solitary figure on horseback, 
whom she soon recognized as Sir John John- 
son. 

“You venture too much in riding with but 
one follower,”*he said. ‘‘ ‘Tis well that I have 
received a message from the valley which 
demands my early attention. My people are 
to follow me as soon as they have rubbed the 
fumes of liquor from their eyes. We will 
take the Caughnawaga road, as you will,” 
continued the baronet. ‘‘It will serve my 
turn better, and be the same to you.”’ 

Evelyn assented readily, but Karl, riding 
up, insisted that the road by the Tribe's 
Hill was better. ‘‘There are so bad snow- 
drifts,” he said, ‘‘up to a horse’s shoulder, 
maybe.” 

‘They were not there last night! What 
folly does the fellow talk?” cried the baronet. 

Karl scratched his shaggy head, and as- 
sumed an expression of more than usual 
stupidity. ‘‘’Tis not what you call a drift, 
but a snowbank fall in,’’ be said. 

“@all it an avalanche, a glacier, or a vol- 
canoe, an you will, but I mean to see it my- 
self,” asserted Sir John. 


Karl did not protest further, but shielding 
his face from the sun with one huge hand, 
rode forward cheerily enough. They had 
passed into the hollow beyond the first cross 
road which skirts the hills, when their ears 
caught the sound of horses’ galloping hoofs 
The next instant a party of 
about half a dozen men dashed from the 
narrow forest cut road into the broader 
highway. One look showed that they were 
wearing the now familiar garb of General 
Schuyler’s troopers. 

‘“‘They are after me!” exclaimed Sir John, 
with an oath. ‘I have been decoyed, but I 
back my thoroughbred against all their cat- 
tle!” He caught Evelyn’s bridle as he spoke, 
and struck her horse with his whip as he 
dug spurs into his own, so that in spite of 
the young girl’s entreaties that he would 
leave her, and save himself, they dashed on 
together. Evelyn’s pony, a fiery young filly, 
caught the spirit of the chase, and stretched 


the muscles in her slender legs to the ut- 


most. 

On and on, faster and faster, they galloped. 
Evelyn flung her arms forward on her 
horse’s neck and clung blindly. She could 
see nothing for the flying ice and snow show- 
ered up from the road, which stung and cut 
her face; hear nothing but the clattering of 
hoofs, and her own throbbing heart-beats. 
Then a harsh voice rang through the crisp 
air with the word ‘‘halt!” She heard Sir 
John at her side click his pistol trigger. 
The pursuers were gaining on him, handi- 
capped as he was by her company. 

“Halt,” again cried the voice. They were 
now nearing the long hill which led into 
Caughnawaga. ‘‘Halt, or I fire!” came the 
third summons. 


dashed forward alone. 


and covering Sir John’s flight. 


her bridle. 
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Evelyn pulled in her own horse with all |. 
her strength. 
John, ‘‘they will not dare to fire while I am 
in their range.” 


“Go on, go,’’ she cried to Sir 


The baronet, with another fierce oath, 
Evelyn still rode 
rapidly on, keeping the middle of the road, 
But Karl 
was gaining on her, as well as the posse. 
Now he had overtaken her and had seized 
Evelyn struck at him with her 
whip, but he swung his heavy body under 
her horse’s neck, and brought the panting 
creature almost to its knees. ‘‘Tausend 
duyvil!” he breathed, ‘‘dost want to be shot?” 

Evelyn made no answer. She was watch- 
ing the troopers who had already passed 
her, give chase toSirJohn. ‘‘They will not 
get him!” she cried, triumphantly. ‘‘See! 
‘tis impossible.” But even as she spoke the 
leader’s bullet went whizzing through the 
air, striking the blooded horse, which ieaped 
and plunged wildly. Sir John discharged 
his pistol barrels rapidly, but his charger 
was already rolling under him, and his shots 
went wide of their mark, 

‘‘Stop!” he cried, ‘‘I surrender,”and as the 
party neared him: ‘‘’Tis an unwarranted 
capture, for which ye shall answer, and had 
I but now my sleeping chivalry of the 
Hall—” 

The men were closing in about him, when 
Karl’s riderless and maddened horse dashed 
forward toward him. In amoment Sir John, 
with an almost impossible spring, flung him- 
self into the empty saddle, and leaping the 
roadside runlet ata frightful height,crashed 
straight through the snow-encrusted forest. 

Evelyn knew by the curses of the troop- 
ers, that they were balked of the prey 
which they had hoped would be most wel- 
come to Gen. Schuyler. They skirted the 
stream a few moments, trying to force their 
horses to the same leap, but fresh voices 
from the rear betokened the coming of Sir 
John’s Highlanders, and the little posse im- 
mediately dissolved in the forest. 

Karl took the loss of the horse and his 
mistress’ upbraiding for his strange conduct, 
with equal philosophy, ‘‘The domine not 
wish you to be shot,”’ being all she could get 
out of him. 

When Evelyn at last reached the Glebe 
farm in safety, still exultant over Sir John’s 
escape, she found the interest in her story 
quite superseded by the contents of a packet 
just arrived from Griffifth. 

(To be continued.) 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When thé night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Oh, What a Pity! 
BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Little Maud Marian lives in a city; 
Her head is a tousle of frizzles and curls, 
She wears gold beads, and a ring with pearls, 
And an empire dress of lace and silk, 
And hat with feathers like foamy milk, 
And satin slippers, and mousquetaires. 
Little Maud Marian lives in the city, 
And Dorothy says, ‘‘Oh my, what a pity!” 


Dorothy lives among country joys, 

Her hair is shingled like any boy’s; 

She has no lace, nor a silken gown, 

But she only laughs at living in town. 

Her Gress is flannel, or, do you know, 

In summer the plainest of calico? 

And spring-heeled shoes; but she never tires, 

Her feet seem shod with electric wires. 
“When there’s only one May in the year, what a 

pity,” 

Dorothy says, ‘‘to live in a city.” 


Dorothy gambols the whole of the day, 
By meadow and brook, like a lamb at play; 
She rolls in the scented hay in the mow, 
She hunts the eggs, and she milks the cew. 
She rides her horse in the wildest race, 
She climbs a tree to the nestlings’ place, 
She picks the currants and cherries, and then 
She pets the brood of the speckled hen. 
‘‘When there’s only one June in the year, what a 
pity,” 
Dorothy says, “to live in a city.” 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) ’ 
CHAPTER III. 


THE SHADOW OF THE LILACS 


oSe Jerry.” 

Eleanor waited patiently for an answer 
from the shadow of the lilacs, but there was 
none forthcoming; not even the crackle of a 
twig, or the rustle of a leaf, to betray the 
fact that she had been either seen or heard. 

“Oh, Jer-ree!” 

The appeal was made forcible this time by 
a well aimed peach stone, which, judging 
from the prolonged ‘‘Ow-w-w” that greeted 
it, well fulfilled its mission, and a dark head 
bobbed around the corner of the bushes to 
look at her as she sat above, on her favorite 
seat, the veranda rail. It was afternoon, and 
Eleanor felt as though she had started the 
S. D. S. on a road of brilliant success. The 
girls had gone away in the morning, each 
full of high resolves, and earnest promises, 
and altogether, she felt very happy over the 
probable outcome of her scheme. 

“Quit, Nell,” said Jerry aggrievedly; ‘‘you 
hit my solar plexus.” 

‘Bother your solax plexus,” laughed his 
sister. ‘*Wake up, and tell me something.” 

Jerry closed his book with a deep sigh, and 
rolled out of his shelter lazily, to lie at full 
length on the grass. 

‘Fire ahead,” he said. 

‘“What do you boys do when you initiate 
members into the Excelsior Club?” asked 
Eleanor, with grave anxiety. 

Jerry looked up at her for a moment in 
blank, open-eyed astonishment, and then 
suddenly went off, like an alarm clock, ina 
succession of good round laughs, while his 
sister watched him roll on the grass in dig- 
nified silence. 

“Got ’em again?” shouted a cheery voice 


from the garden fence, and Arthur Gray 
vaulted over. 

Jerry sat up, wiping his eyes on his coat 
sleeve. 

“S-say, Art,’ he gasped, ‘‘Nell wants to 
know—wants to know—oh, jiggits,” and off 
he went again. 

“Ought to try something powerful when 
he’s as bad asall that,” Arthur said solemnly, 
gazing down on Jerry, his hands in his 
pockets, but Nell saw the twinkle in hiseye, 
and was unmollified. 

“T don’t see why you boys act so crazily 
every time any one says initiation,” she said 
slowly. ‘‘I only wanted to know what you 
do.” 

“Y-yes, Art, 
know,” Jerry repeated explosively. 
her all about it, can’t you?” 

Arthur cleared his throat nervously. 

‘“Why, you see, Nell,” he began apologet- 
ically, ‘‘we’d like to tell you like sixty—just 
dying to oblige a lady, you understand, but 
we have to take the most awful, ironclad 
vow—” 

‘““Nough to make your hair curl, that 
vow,” murmured Jerry. 

‘‘Never to reveal the secrets of the club. 
So that whatever our private sentiments may 
incline us to, we have to sacrifice them on 
the shrine of—the shrine—” 

‘The shrine of honor,” finished Jerry with 
a flourish. ‘“‘Say, can’t the old boy make a 
dandy speech, though, Nell? We let him 
run on like that at the club, and when he’s 
through, all the other fellows just vote, ‘Me, 
too, Art,’ and it goes. In other words, short 
and sweet, we’d like to tell, but we dassent, 
as Bobbie says. What are you so peppering 
anxious to know for?” 

‘‘Perhaps to find out how you got red, 
white, and blue paint on your ears the other 
night, young man,” said Eleanor loftily, and 
master Jeremiah subsided. 

‘*“Where’s Mollie?” asked Arthur, sud- 
denly. ‘‘Mother didn’t worry about her not 
coming home to dinner, because she thought, 
of course, you had kept her here.” 

‘““Why, no, we didn’t,” Eleanor said wonder- 
ingly. ‘“‘She went home long before the 
other girls did.” 

‘*What other girls?” asked Jerry, curious- 
ly, but Arthur looked so worried that ke did 
not wait for an answer. ‘‘Isaw Mollie on her 
wheel about eleven, pedaling for dear life 
towards the bluff.” 

‘*Oh, I know where she is, of course,” Nell 
cried, her face clearing. ‘‘How stupid of me 
not to think at first. She’s gone to see Vir- 
ginia Hardy.” 

‘*Whew!” whistled Jerry. ‘‘Getting swell, 
aren’t we? I wonder if Mollie—” 

‘Look there,” Arthur interrupted excit- 
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“Took at what’s coming around the 
corner.” 

The rest followed his glance, and there, 
coming along the poplar shaded street, was 
the handsome little light trap and cream 
colored ponies that Virginia always drove. 
Eleanor saw in a moment that Mollie was in 
it with the new member, and that they were 
coming to see her. 

“Run away, boys, please,” she said eager- 
ly, for it would not do to have any witnesses 
to a Sisterhood conference, and above all, 
Excelsiors. . 

“Humph,” said Jerry, huffily, ‘‘don’t sup- 
pose we’re going to wait to be froze out, do 
you? Come on, Art. Oh, and Nell,” he called 
as an afterthought, ‘‘if you should want to 
know about that initiation ceremony—” 

But Eleanor was already out of hearing as 
she hurried down the path to greet the 
girls. 

“Virginia wanted to talk to you about a 
plan to raise the first money,” Mollie said, 
after she had managed the introduction suc- 
cessfully, and had helped Virginia carefully 
out of the trap. ‘‘She says she will join us, 
Nell.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” Eleanor said, trying 
not to look too happy over the conquest. 
“We do need sone practical ideas badly.” 

‘Maybe you won’t think this a bit practi- 
eal,” Virginia said, with her swift smile, that 
seemed to change the expression of her 
whole face. ‘‘But Mollie likes it, and I will 
do my best to make it a success.” 

They were seated on the veranda now, and 
Virginia unfolded her plan to eager listeners. 

“Tt’s a moonlight masquerade to begin 
with,” she said. 

“What's that?” asked Nell. 

“Why, like a moonlight lawn party, only 


- we will have it all in fancy costume,” Vir- 


ginia explained. ‘‘Only charge ten cents ad- 
mission, you know, and then sell ice cream 
and lemonade, and have some music, and a 
lot of colored ianterns, and play games. I 
think it would be a great success, don’t you? 
Ithas never been done here in Ottawa.” 

Nell drew a deep breath. 

“T should say not,” shesaid. ‘‘It’s lovely, 
if we can only doit. But where’s the lawn, 
and where’s the ice cream, and all that com- 
ing from?” 

‘“‘Never you mind, ma’am,” said Mollie, 
with a majestic wave of her hand. ‘‘The 
only thing we have to bother our heads over 
is whether the moon will shine or not. That 
is absolutely the only circumstance beyond 
our control.” 

‘But with only six members—” Nell began 
doubtfully. 

‘©°To0 many cooks spoil the broth,’”’ Mollie 
interposed. ‘‘Six are plenty. I forgot to tell 
you, Virginia, that we only started this 
morning, so there are only a few of us.” 

*‘And no boys allowed,” laughed Eleanor, 
adding, in her most decided way: ‘‘They are 
only a nuisance bothering around, and a dis- 
traction generally; so we want to have the 
S. D.S. a distinctly rival affair from the Ex- 
celsiors, without one atom of help from any 
of them. Don’t we Mollie?” 

“Mollie took off her cap, and ran. her 
fingers through her curls ruefully. It was a 
mighty hard law, she thought, that deprived 
the new club of the assistance of the Excel- 
siors, and when Mollie said Excelsiors, she 
meant Dave and Arthur, but it was Nell's 
exclusive right, as founder of the order, to 


do pretty much as she pleased, so there was 


no help for it. 
“J suppose so,” she replied regretfully, 


“only I don’t think we’ll have much fun 
without them. Now, Dave and Art—” 

“Oh, bother Dave and Art,” said Eleanor, 

merrily, as she rose. ‘‘Come into the library 
where it’s cool, and there we can make all 
our plans. I wouldn’t have anyone of the 
boys hear us for the world, because all this 
is of course sub rosa.” 
_ Virginia and Mollie followed her, and 
then a most peculiar thing happened. All 
was silent for the space of a minute, and then 
the lilac bushes swayed and rustled from the 
force of some mysterious internal convulsion, 
and two figures crawled out from their 
shelter, on their hands and knees, like anew 
kind of strange quadruped. Cautiously they 
peered up on the veranda, and seeing that 
the coast was clear, trod softly over the 
lawn, climbed the back fence, and then, with 
one accord, started on a run cross lots, to- 
wards the old white house where the Grays 
lived, and in whose barn the Excelsior Club 
held all secret sessions. 


(To be continued.) 


Birthday Trees 
BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS 


NUMBER of the students of Mrs. Bar- 

ton’s Boarding School had planned a 
social evening for Arbor Day, and eavh had 
agreed to read up something in regard to 
the custom of planting trees on the birth of 
children, and to repeat the same as a partof 
the evening programme. 

Arbor Day at length came, and the party 
was assembled in the cosy sitting room 
which went with Alma Allen’s suite of rooms. 
The girls had been given permission to in- 
vite a few of the students from a neighboring 
preparatory school for boys, and it was a 
merry company that came together, you may 
be sure. 

After the usual festivities had been gone 
through with, and reports of the day’s tree- 
planting in each of the schools fully dis- 
cussed, the young people turned their atten- 
tion to the topic of the evening. 

‘Did you ever think of how many trees 
Arbor Day is the birthday?” began Frank 
Turner. ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised if a hun- 
dred trees had been set out in just this little 
town.” 

‘‘Does a tree’s birthday date from the day 
it is set out?’ queried Ellen Dunn, as she 
helped herself toa flower from a bouquet on 
the table. 

“T suppose a tree’s birthday is the day 
when it springs up,” ventured Ellen Bar- 
clay. 

“Or the day when the seed is planted,” 
laughed Cassie Smith; ‘‘but we won’t quarrel 
over this. Who is to speak his little piece 
first about birthday trees?” 

“T will,” answered her brother Bertram. 
I can introduce you to the Mbengas of West- 
ern Africa. There, when two babies are 
born on the same day, two trees of the same 
kind are planted. Then Mr. B’s—I cannot 
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afford to pronounce their names but once a 
day—come and dance around the trees, 
After that, each tree determines the life-of 
its child, and if it dies, the child will die, 
too.” \ 

‘My anecdote is about my friends, the 
Papuans,” said Harriet Wills. ‘“When a 
child is born to them tney drive a pebble 
into the bark of a tree. If the tree is cut 
down, they believe the child willsurely die’ 

‘*Many of the European natives in the past 


planted trees whenever a child was born, so. 


I have read,” observed Alma. ‘‘It is said 
that when Virgil was born, his parents 
planted a poplar. They said, ‘As the poplar 
will overtop all other trees, so will our son’s 
greatness that of others,’ and how true did 
their prophecy prove?” 

‘*Too true for my comfort,” put in Bert- 
ram who was not particularly fond of his 
Latin. 

‘“‘Thave heard that poplars are still set out 
in the neighborhood of Turin, when a baby 
girl is born,’”? remarked Cassie, ‘‘and that 
when she is grown, her tree becomes her 
dowery.”’ 

‘*Well, that is more of a dower than girls 
get nowadays in America,” exclaimed 
Donald. Then noticing the looks of surprise 


“The Least Haip 
Casts a Shadow.” 


A single drop of poison 
blood will, unless checked tn 
time, make the whole impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 


great leader in blood purifiers. 
It casts no shadow, but brings sun- 
shine and health into every household. 
Dyspepsia—‘“ Suffered everything but 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing 
relieved me until I took Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla and it made and kept me well. Can 
eat anything I wish.” Mrs. EUGENE 
Morpuy, Hull’s Mill, Danbury, Conn. 
Consumptive Cough —“ Five years 
ago I had a consumptive cough which re- 
duced me to a skeleton. Was advised to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla which I did and 
recovered normal health. I have been well 
ever since.”’ MATILDA BRIDGEWATER, Cor. 
Pearl and Chestnut Sts., Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
tamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
ney eaters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS °4f.2°5.70%: 
Meee toconcuner, ELKHART HARNESS & CAR- 


RIAGE MEG. CO,. Elkhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send for Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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upon the faces of his audience, he added: 
“That is, more than they get by custom, for 
custom accords them nothing excepting rice 
and old shoes, when they set out upon their 
wedding tour.” 

‘‘My uncle used to live in Switzerland,” 
said Alma, ‘‘and I have heard him say that 
when a boy is born, an apple tree is set out, 
and when a girl is born, a pear or nut tree; 
and it is believed that if the tree grows well, 
the child will, and if it languishes, the child 
will,” 

“T’d choose to be a boy, if I were in 
Switzerland,” laughed Cassie, ‘‘for I always 
preferred pears and nuts to apples.” - 

“T have been studying up for this meeting, 
too,” observed Donald, dryly, ‘‘and I have 
learned that in Aargan, if you know where 
that is—I don’t—it was the custom, a few 
years ago, to plant a fruit tree on the land 
of the commune for every child that was 
born. If a father got angry with his son who 
was away from home, and thus beyond the 
power of his rage, he would go and cut down 
the son’s memorial tree.”’ 

“T have been turning my attention toward 
the Zulus,” said Ellen. ‘Did you know that 
the Zulu father always plants an euthorbia 
tree near the door of his hut when twins are 
born?” 

“What sort of a tree is that?” inquired 
Harriet. 

No one was able to tell. 

“Since we are so ignorant,” laughed 
Frank, “‘T think we had better go back to 
our books and make the acquaintance of that 
Zulu tree.” 

“By the way, it is time to adjourn,” said 
Ellen, ‘‘so good night, all. I’m off for my 
quarters. 

The company soon broke up, and ever after 
the trees had a deeper meaning for them. 


John Phillips’ Ride 


KPRESENTATIVE OSBORNE has sub- 

mitted, from the House Committee on 
Claims, a favorable report on the Senate Bill 
to pay Mrs. Hattie A. Phillips $5,000 in full 
compensation for the services of her husband, 
John Phillips, in the Indian war of 1866. 
The story of the gallantry of John Phillips, 
for which it is proposed to pay his widow 
this sum, is a remarkable one. Fort Phil 
Kearny was invested by the Sioux, under 
Red Cloud, in December, 1866. It stood in 
the shadow of the Big Horn Mountain, was 
the extreme outpost in that part of the 
North-west, and 200 mi'es from a telegraph 
station. On December 21st, a train was at- 
tacked by the Sioux, and a detachment of 
seventy-eight men and two officers, under 
command of Lieut.-Col Fetterman, made a 
sally to protect the train. They were sur- 
rounded by the Indians, and, after their am- 
munition was exhausted in defending them- 
selves, were massacred. 

The triumphant Sioux then surrounded 
the fort, and sat down to starve it out. The 
weather was intensely cold, the thermometer 
hovering about twenty degrees below zero. 
The snow lay on the ground from three to 
five feet in depth. Rescue seemed impossi- 
ble, and the Indians delayed their attack, 
knowing that while awaiting it, the garrison 
of the fort-would experience the keenest 
mental anguish in contemplating their ulti- 
mate fate. The women and children begged 
to be placed in the powder-house, to be 
blown up in case of a successful attack. 

At this crisis, when none of the soldiers 
dared to undertake the ride to Fort Laramie, 
John Phillips, scout and hunter, volunteered 


to make the attempt. At midnight, he left 
the fort with a few biscuits in his pocket and 
a little feed for his horse. Over the plains 


‘he rode at night, hiding in the day, with no 


Opportunity to replenish his store of food. 
Five days later he reached Fort Laramie, 
falling into a faint when he had delivered 
the dispatches. 

The Indians never forgave him for snatch- 
ing their prey from them, and in after years 
continually harassed him by shooting his 
cattle, and several times attempted to cap- 
ture him for the purpose of torturing him to 
death. He put in a claim for $2,210 for his 
cattle, which was awarded by the Court of 
Claims, but it was never paid because he 
was not at the time a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. He died soon afterward, 
in the prime of life, from the results of his 
exposure on his famous ride.— Baltimore Sun. 


A’ a philatelic exhibition opened at Bir- 
mingham in December, there were on 
view the two most valuable stamps in the 
world—a penny and a twopenny Mauritius. 
Only twenty-three specimens of the 1848 
Mauritius stamp are known to exist, and the 
market value of the two on exhibition at 
Birmingham is £2,100. They belong to a 
Parisian collector, wbo has loaned them for 
the exhibition. 


WOULDN’T BE PUT OFF. 
Went to the Kiteben and Made 
it Herself 


Husband said to me one morning, ‘‘It 
seems to me, my dear, that jt will pay you 
to make a trial and see whether it may not 
be true, as your physician says, that the 
cause of your persistent dyspepsia and head 
trouble and palpitation of the heart, is 
coffee.” 

He said: ‘Suppose we stop coffee and try 
this Postum Food Coffee!’ I agreed to it, 
and so a package was sent up that day. 

In the morning we had the new food cof- 
fee, and after filling my husband’s cup, I 
filled my own. I sipped a few spoonfuls, 
and I am ashamed tosay that my eyes filled, 
too.. I could not drink it. 

Husband suggested that, inasmuch as this 
was the first trial, the cook had not made 
it properly. 

I took the coffee pot to the kitchen, 
poured it out, and examined the package 
carefully, then followed directions exactly 
(an easy thing to do, by the way), and after 
IT had got the coffee pot to boiling, I left it 
in the cook’s charge, saying that I would 
send out for it in fifteen minutes. 

When it came in and [ poured out some 
fresh cups for husband and myself, what a 
revelation! I could not have believed it 
possible that there was such a difference be- 
tween an article poorly prepared and prop- 
erly prepared. Here it was a black-brown, 
clear and delicious. The addition of a little 
cream turned it to that perfect color that 
an epicure delights in, 

This was several months ago, and I at- 
tribute my gain in flesh and my perfect 
health to the use of Postum, as it has served 
me as an ideal food. My friends frequently 
say something like, ‘‘I never saw you looking 
so well. What are you taking?” I reply: 
“T am taking no medicine, but [am drinking 
hard just now; drinking Postum Food Cof- 
fee,” and the results are very real indeed to 
husband and myself. Mrs, Jennie Knight, 
Washington, D.C. 


CURES 
Tobacco Habit 
FREE! 


Anyone Can Have a Trial Package by Send- 


ing Name and Address 


A new remedy has been discovered that is 
odorless and tasteless, can be mixed with coffee 
or food, and when taken into the system a man 
cannot use tobacco in any form The remedy 
contains nothing that could possibly do injury. 
It is simply an antidote for the poisons of tobacco, 
and takes nicotine out of thesvstem. It will cure 
even the confirmed cigarette fiend, and is a God- 
send to mothers who have growing boys addicted 
to the smoking of cigarettes. A free trial pack- 
age of the remedy will be mailed prepaid upon 
application to Rogers Drug & Chemical Co., 461 
Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. This will help 
any woman to solve the problem of curing her 
busband, son, or brother of a habit that under- 
mines the health, leaving the body susceptible 
to numerous lingering and dangerous diseases. 


Best Line 


Burlington 


Route 


to 
Denver 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 


tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 


St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘“‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


MEETING OF 
International Sunday 


School Workers 
ATLANTA, GA., APRIL 26-30, 1899. 


THE ROUTE is the 


Southern 
Railway 


Via Louisville or Ciuciaonati, thence over the beau- 
tiful Queen & Crescent Route. via Chattanooga. 
From the West the route will be via St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Chattanooga; or, via Kansas City 
and Memphis. From the East, via Washington, 
D. C.. and the route of the famous WASHINGTON 
& SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED. The fastest 
trains—the best connections. 


RATE 
One fare for the round trip has been authorized 
from most all territory. 


DATES OF SALE 
Tickets will be sold April 24th, 25th, and 26th, 
limited to May 3d, 1899. 


WHO MAY GO , 
The rate is not only good for delegates attending 
the meeting, but is open to any one who wishes to 
take advantage of it. 


All agents wil! sell tickets via the SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. We solicit your patronage 
and for any information desired regarding 
rates from your starting point, schedules, 
maps, etc., write or call on 


J.M. CuLp, Trafiic Mer., W.A. TuRK, G.P.A, 
Washington, D.C. Washington, D. C. 
8. H. Harpwick, A.G.P.A., C.A.BENnscoTER, A. G.P.A., 
Atlanta, Ga. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
L. S. Brown, G. A. P. D., ALEX. S. THWEATT, E. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 271 Broadway, New York. 

Wm. H. Tayuox, A.G.P.A., C. A. Barrp, T. P. A 

Louisyille, Ky. Louis vile, Ky. 
J.C. Bram, JR., N. W. P..A., : 

80 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Finance and Commerce 
LL the tests by which the volumeof business 
is measured, continue to show it to be large 


-beyond any former period—nearly one-third 


greater than last year. In our foreign trade, while 
the volume is larger, the balance of trade in our 
favor is not as great as a year ago. For March 
cur exports of merchandise exceeded our im- 
nerts by $31,000,000, against $33,000,000 in Febru- 
ary and $57,000,000 in January. For the nine 
months ending with March, our excess of ex- 


_ ports over imports were considerably under 


those of last year. The deficiency is due both to 
a decrease in exports of agricultural products, 
principally wheat, corn, and cotton, and to an in- 
crease in imports. The indications are, in the 
absence of complete figures, that our exports of 
manufactured articles for the above period 
were the largest on record. 

With the advent of seasonable spring weather, 
reports from all branches of trade are satisfac- 
tory. The forces of distribution are kept busy, 
and the forces of production are everywhere 
hurried to keep pace with them. Jn these proc- 
esses prices are the registers, and in no places 
where the mercurial influences of speculation 
are missing, is there a tendency towards lower 
prices. In iron, prices have again advanced and 
have exceeded the high marks of this last win- 
ter; and this, notwithstanding a steadily in- 
creasing production and a manifest disposition 
on the part of buyers towards conservatism. 
In copper, too, another high mark has been 
reached. The exports for the first quarter of 
the year are the largest on record, and are 30 
per cent. more than last year. While the spec- 
ulative market for raw cotton has dragged dull 
in liberal supplies and unsatisfactory export de- 
mand, the demand for manufactured cotton is 
good and prices are strong. In the boot and 
shoe trade prices are tending strongly upward, 
on a demand for distribution that is most satis- 
factory. 

On the whole, the market for money is about 
steady, and previous rates are about maintained. 
The higher rate of interest in New York re- 
cently broughtin money from Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and other neighboring cities, causing easier 
rates, and the last bank statement was more 
satisfactory. There was an increase in legal 
reserves of about $4,000,000, but this was par- 
tially brought about by decreasing the loans. 
Foreign exchange is strong, and prices higher. 
In the stock market the quotations are steady. 
The volume of business has materially decreased. 
Wheat took a sharp turn up early last week, 
but since then prices have been dragging. 
Although foreign buying improved somewhat, 
the controlling factor was the outlook for the 
growing winter wheat crop. Although the re- 
ports from five of the principal producing States 
are bad, the usual optimism of the trade is en- 
deavoring to maintain the hope that with favor- 
able conditions for the spring wheat crop in the 
North-west, an average total crop may yet be 


secured. ; 4 
There is no doubt that several million acres 


of winter wheat will be plowed up and re- 
seeded to other grains. While this probability 
has failed to sustain the advance in wheat, 
it has easily served to create weakness in the 
market for corn, which has declined sharply. 

Provisions have ruled firmer and a shade 
higher. The backwardness of the season has 
so crowded farmers’ work that receipts of hogs 
have been small. It is not thought the decrease 
will be permanent. 


South American Trade 
HE field for American goods in South Amer- 
ica, and the opportunity for its enlargement, 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


EE 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain 


The Living 


is the subject of a letter just recei¥ 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
ment. It points out the popularity of Am 
goods, and the fact thas American mera>an 
and manufacturers are not apparently making 
the effort to extend their trade in South Ameriva 
that those of other countries are making. Im: 


ports into Argentine Republic from Germany } 


increased from 8,045,000 pesos in 1886, to 13,895,- 
000 in 1896; those from Italy increased from 
4,647,000 pesos in 1886, to 11,395,000 in 1896; those 
from the United Kingdom, from 38,433,000 in 
1886, to 44,730,000 in 1896; while those from the 
United States, which in 1886 were 7,673,000, 
were in 1896 11,210,000, out of a total importation 
in 1896 of 112,164,000 pesos in value. An exam- 
ination of our own export figures, by countries, 
shows that our exports to Argentina, which in 
1889 were $9,293,856, were in 1898, $6,429,070. 

The letter in question says: ‘A statement in 
a periodical, referring to the commerce of Ar- 
gentina, in regard to the manufactures which 
Europe exploits exclusively for its own benefit, 
is worthy of consideration when it is clear that 
the United States, for many reasons, should 
supply the South American merchants with its 
manufactures of a quality superior to the Ger- 
man, similar to the English and French. One 
advantage of the United States is the possession 
of the raw materials—cotton, wool, etc.: al- 
though it may not have wool in sufficient quan- 
tity, it can procure that of other places, as 
Europe has done, in exchange for its mer- 
chandise. To obtain satisfactory results, it is 
necessary that the North American manufactur- 
ers should put themselves in direct contact with 
competent persons who should be natives of the 
country where they wish to plant their business, 
in order that the dealer may understand the 
needs, tastes, and customs of the consumers, and 
all necessary modifications of which the trade 
may be susceptible—width, design, color, ete., in 
which each country has its own customs and 
tastes, which vary, but do not change. In this 
country, preference is given to French fashions, 
but imitations from other sources are accepted. 


From England some American textiles are 
brought for domestic use—pack thread, dimity, 
satinets, canvas, and some others, which sell at 
a price higher than those made by them (the 
English), the preference being given them by 
the connoisseurs for the fineness of the material, 
evenness of the weave, and greater durability, 
As all things begin for something, the manu- 
facturers of American goods, in order to make 
their wares known, could secure an establish- 
ment for general merchandise of their manu- 
facture at wholesale and retail, sending a case 
of each article. The result of the sale, and the 
quantity and price returned, would serve them 
as a guide for the development of future trade 
in that locality. It is well understood that the 
person who takes the lead will have the en- 
trance into the provinces of Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Chile, as they are united by the railroad 
which will pass across the cordilleras of the 
Andes, which is already advanced, and which in 
a few years will be completed. The nationality 
of the person who should take the lead in this 
place has no radical importance, since Europeans 
who represent the manufacturers of their re- 
spective countries, manage to promote the in- 
ferests which their constituents have confided 
to them. 
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Lyrics of * 
The Living Churd 


A handsomely bound volume of pg 
have appeared in Tue Livine q 
few hundred volumes were se 
the publishers at a very low 
although retailing at $150. we 
volume for 50 cents, plus 1¢ 
carriage, in connection with a 
subscription for one year to 
Church, As the plates were 1™ 
great fire which destroyed the pub 
house of A.C. McClurg & Co., no new edi 
tion can be issued. Address, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (3PECIAL 


AYLGHT UD PECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Oafé Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local! ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il, 


ees 

A Combination Set of the Prayer Book anu 
Hymual, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in advance subscrip- 
tions to Tae Livine Cuurcg, plus 20 cents for 
carriage, 


Health and Rest, 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCKE, and BATSHS, at Tho 
Pennoyer, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


provements. 


without labor, dust 


liquid. 


A brilliant polish is produced 


three styles of package—paste, cake or 
Get the genuine. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, because it has 
all the latest im= 


or odor. There are 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg: Co,, Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y- 


THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 


F. Four teaspoon- 
h a little cream, 
o start the day’s 
much nourishment 
we-Nuts as in ten of 


= sweet flavor is that of grape- 


Blend most softly os 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 


[WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or <iecorations, 

Manufactured by 

STANDARD OIL CO. J 


)). 
For sale every where. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil scap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


Gail Borden BEST INFANT FOOD. 
Eagle Brand — Milk 
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THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, | 
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OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER HOW") 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY | 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


Suggestions as to Flowers 


florist advises, as a means of preserving the 
freshness of cut flowers, that any one which 
shows signs of fading should be quickly taken 
away from the bunch. One dying blossom will 
quickly infect the others. Cut flowers, too, 
ought never to stand where the sun shines di- 
rectly upon them. Itis a mistake, also, in putting 
flowers in the refrigerator, to keep for the few 
hours before using, to have them come in contact 
with the ice. This caution seems almost un- 
necessary, but experience proves that thought- 
less persons, imbued only with the idea that 
flowers should be in a cool place, will lay the 
blossoms on the ice itself, whick freezes them. 
They can be wrapped in a wet paper, or damp 
cotton, and put in the lower part of the ice- box, 
though too serious chilling, even without reach- 
ing the freezing point, makes them droop very 
rapidly when brought into heated air. Probably 
the greatest enemy of cut Howers is gas, and if 
one is trying to preserve a bunch for several 
days, they should be removed to an unlighted 
room as darkness descends. 


JAPAN PINK —A word to beginners in flower 
growing may prove of benefit and show them 
how to make an inexpensive garden, very bean- 
tiful and lasting, and all from a package of seeds 
of Japan pinks; more than one package, if 
space will permit. A cigar box will make a 
very good seed bed; sow the seed in March or 
April, and the plants will be ready to set out 
the middle or last of. May, biooming in July 
and continuing until after all other flowers 
have succumbed t9 the rigors of the frost-king. 
The second season finds them more perfect than 
the first, beginning to bloom at least six weeks 
earlier than those from spring-sown seeds. 
Although the plants are called biennials, they 
flower well the third summer. Of the double- 
mixed variety some were in solid colors, others 
veined and mottled. As they differed in color, 
so they differed in size and shape; some were 
large and loose, deeply cleft and widely mar- 
gined; others closely set with regularly laid 
petals, with only a narrow thread of border. 
Out of over fifty plants only two were similar. 
One word as to sowing the pink seeds: One 
need not be blessed with the patience of Job to 
start them; they will germinate in from five to 
seven days, and then must have light and air. 
Remember, they are hardy p'ants and will en- 
dure more cold than most seedlings. They 
must be hardened, not only to the day air, but 
also to the night-air, by leaving them out doors 
a few nights before transplanting.—Vicks’ Mag- 
azine... 


ARE YOU NERVOUS ? 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. H. N. D. Parker, Chicago, Ill., says: “I 
have thoroughly tested it in nervous diseases, 
dyspepsia, and general debility, and in every 
case can see great benefit from its use.”’ 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in its. Thirty-First Year. 

Prominent families in Many states, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Stu- 
dents are received at any time when there is a yacancy. 
Escort is furnished from Chicago withoutvsarge. 

Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DiooKsaAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Jpened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, DD. 
D.C.L., Freeident of ine Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Il, 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyges Headmaster 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogets Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 


Mr3. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, 


University School of Music, 


Albert A. Staniey, A.M, Dre tor. Unusual advan- 
teges from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar or detalle 1 information, adiress the Secre- 
tary. 


MICHIGAN, 


NEW YORK—STATE 


’ 9 ’ 
St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 
A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. Small Classes. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D 

Head Master: Joseph Alden ‘Shaw, A.M. 


VIRGINIA 


’ cA s ’ . i 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
FOR BOYS. Seven miles from Washington, D. C., and 
three from Alexandria. For catalogue address the prine!- 
pal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, - 


‘The school that makes manly boys.’’ Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee ; 


Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 
THE SISTER SUPEEIOR. 


“A FAIR FACE MAY 
PROVE A FOUL BARGAIN,”’ 
Marry a Plain Girl if she uses 
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Trade Mark. 


initials, R. G. Others have done so. 
signs become standard of ecclesiastical art? 

After the publication of a list of 
that list of work was bona-fide. 
tent, our assertions: 


CALVARY PARISH HOUSE, 
TAMAQUA, PENN., April 9, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 
The Cross arrived in good condition, and is much ad- 
mired. It was used first on Easter Day. I like espe- 
clally the tasteful way in which the inscription is en- 


raved. Very truly yours, 
e Rey. FREDERIC C. LAUDERBURN. 
Honeoye FAuLs, N. Y., April 3, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 


Circular Window was rec'd on Frjday and looks well 
inplace. All are well tee I enclose draft for 
mount of bill. Yours truly, 
4 Rey. A. H. MELLEN. 


Sr. PHILIP'S CHUROH, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 3, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

You would have been much pleased if you could 
have heard the opinions as to the Pulpit yesterday. 
There is only one. Everybody is delighted. 

Yours, very truly. 
Rey. WM. HOWARD FALKNER. 


WAYNESVILLE, WARREN Co., O., April 5, 1899. 
Enclosed find check for goods. Wish tosay we were 
more than satisfied with thom, ney were satisfactory 
every way. Respectfully, 
e ey, Mrs. EDITH M. HARRIS. 


Easton, Mp., April 4, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 
The Lectern came on eed ot i good condition, 
d looks very well. Yours truly. 
at : Rev. L. B. BALDWIN. 


Sr. Joun’s CHUROH, 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. April 6, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

Your Mr. B. completed the erection of the Reredos 
to our perfect satisfaction before Haster Day. 

It has, without exception, been admired by all who 
have seen {t, and we wish to thank you for the excel- 
lent work therein, and also for ited care with which it 

as erectcd. Yours truly, 
sf LEVI HASBROUCK. 


Please Patronize the Originator 
and.dona fide Manufacturer ... 


We say yes, it was. 


R. GEISSLER, 


Church Furnisher and Decorator. 


We are strictly first hands, Designers and Manufacturers, and occupy a strong position in all items in our line. Give us an oppor- 
tunity and we will gladly prove that we can supply you to your decided advantage. 


THE SINCEREST 


A Western firm, in their newest, very recently published, catalogue, under the preface of ‘none but new and original designs,” plagarized eighteen 
designs that we published for the benefit of our customers over twenty years ago. : D 
designs, and were so eager in making the appropriations that they failed to erase on a large number of the designs the above ilustrated trademark, or our 
3 Can you expect of imitators equal work, either in spirit or execution? 


FLATTERY 


some work in progress of execution in several Church papers in February last, it was intimated to us whether or not 
The following unsolicited testimonials, received since the last Easter Day, will verify, to a certain ex- 


SouTH GROVELAND, April 4, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

The Font and Cover arrived duly andontime. In 
all respects sa'isfactory. Jt is well finished, massive, 
and expressive. We commend the work, the prompt- 
ness of delivery, and the careful instructions for its 
handling and putting in place. 

Yours truly, 
Rey. C. H. SEYMOUR. 


Saint JOHNLAND, Kin@’s Park, N.Y., April 14, 1899. 
My Dear Sir: 

The Prayer Desk you have just made for us in brass 
and oak from special design has arrived, and we are 
delighted with it. It is even handsomer than we 
thought it would be when we saw the design. 

Thanking you for the care with which you followed 
my instructions in the detail work, believe me, sin- 
cerely yours, 

Rey. N. O. HALSTED (Superintendent). 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., April 6, 1899, 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 5th rec’d. I enclose my check for 
amount of your bill. The window has given entire 
satisfaction, as I learn from Mrs. L. W. Reid. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE WISE. 


CENTREVILLE, Mp., April 6, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

We admire the Angel Lectern very much, and appre- 
ciate your effort to make it satisfactory. Enclosed 
find draft for same. Yours truly, 

EVELYN J. McKINNEY. 


WILLIAMATIC, CONN., March 27, 1899. 
Vases received in good order. We are much pleased 
with them. Yours, 
Rey. H. MACBETH. 


Srocxron, Cau., April 3, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find check in payment of enclosed 
bill, I am pleased to say that the Bagle Lectern seems 
to be perfectly satisfactory. Thanking you for all fa- 


vors, I remain very truly, 
SIDNEY NEWELL. 


R. GEISSLER, 56 West 8th Street. New York. 


IMITATION. 


A New York firm (started up not long ago) plagarized over 200 of our 


56 West 8th St., 


Formerly known as124 Clinton Place 


NEW YORK. 


We may answer for you—NO. Have our de- 


St. JamERs’ Recrory, 
TAMPA, FLA., April 5, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

The Processional Cross has reached me in good con- 
dition. It is very beautiful, and cheap for the price. 
My congregation is extremely pleased with it. 

Very truly yours, 
AUGUST C. JENSEN, Miss. in Charge. 


BROCKVILLE, CANADA, April 7, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find draft on New York. The Eagle Lec- 
tern arrived March 20th, in perfect condition, and is 
entirely satisfactory in every respect, and I wish to 
thank you in the name of the Guild for your very 
courteous and Jiberal behavoir towards us. 

I am, respectfully yours, 
HARLOTTE DICKERSON, 

Sec. Young Peope’s Guild, of St. Peter’s Church, 

Brockville, Ontario, Canada, 


VICKSBURG, Miss., April 4, 1899, 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed find P.O. order for Altar Cover, etc., just 
sent. I wish to thank you for your promptness in exe- 
cuting the order. It fits beautifully, and was very 
much admired. We are all well pleased with it, and 
when we wish anything else will let you hear from us, 
Yours truly, HAMILTON WRIGHT. 


CHRIST CHUROH REOTORY, 
BINGHAMPTON, N.Y., April 10, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed find my check to your order for payment 
of brass Litany Desk. I am delighted with the desk, 
and every one who sees it thinks it a beautiful illus- 
tration of Ecclesiastical Art. 
Very sincerely yours, Rev. R. G. QUENNELL, 


EMMANUEL CHUROCH, 
BALTIMORE, April 19, 1899. 
My Dear Sir: 

The Pulpit is much admired everywhere. The ad- 
miration grows, and I think deservedly. The pulpit is 
exceptionally handsome. 

Very Respectfully. 
Rey. I. HOUSTON ECCLESTON. 


WARRENTON, N. C., April 3, 1899 
The windows are all in, and we are all very much 
p’eased with them. We will do all we can to give you 
more work. Yours‘respectfully, M.J. WILCOX. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH|SOME NEW BOOKS, 


MEMORIALS, SUPPLIES, 


TABLETS, LECTURNS, PULPITS, PEWS, FONTS, ETC 
CHURCHLY DESIGNS, STANDARD AND ORIGINAL. 


Tissov’s Chancel Paintings and Stained Glass Windows 
Sénd for Iliustrated Price List, Free. 


THE COX SONS & BU’ KLEY CO., 


Decorators and Furnishers. 
70 Fifth Avenue, ® ® New York City. 


GLASS AND 
Church DECORATING CC 


English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 
President 

RUSSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice-President 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE ORTHO- 


DOX GREEK CHURCH. 
By the Rrv. A. H. Hong, M.A., Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, author of ‘‘#ighteen Centuries of the Church 
in-England,”’ ‘‘History.of the Church Catholic,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. 


Quiet Thoughts for Easter-Tide. 


By the Rev. C. C. 
BELL, M.A. 160, cloth, 20 cents. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Sermons by the RT. REv. A. F. W. INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. 160, cloth, $1.25. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E.& J. B. Young & Co. eon? 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX M’F’G. CO., 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Dr, Hillis’ Plymouth Church Sermons 


Will appear in every Monday’s issue of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, subscription price for which is 
$1.50 per year, postpaid. 

In addition to the Plymouth Church sermons, 
this issue will contain reports of sermons of the 
leading clergymen of Greater New York. 


NOW READY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
FROM THE 


MODERN POINT OF VIEW. 


By the REV, L. W, BATTEN. Ph, D., Professor 
of the Old Testament Languages and Liter- 
ature in the Philadelphia Divinity School, 
12mo, 360 pp, Price, $1,50, 


The author has shown that it is possible to prepare 
a popular treatise without sacrificing scientific meth- 
ods.” The temper is always judicial, never arbitrary 
or dogmatic; at the same time it is apparent that this 
book is destined to be a first-class authority on the 
problems with which it deals. 


t=" IT IS WRITTEN FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
CHRISTAIN FAITH. The reader of this book need not 


Ri lest the results reached lead towards un- 
ellef. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. By J. PATTER- 
SON SMYTH, B.D., LL.D. 7th Thousand. New 
Edition. 12mo, 127 pp., cloth, 50c. 


“Anybody can understand it, and everybody would be 
better for the thoughtful study of {t.’— Christian Advo- 
cate. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS. py the Rrv. R. 


L. OTLEY, M. A. 18mo Postage, 3c. 30 _ts. net. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By the 
REY. LEIGHTON PULLEN, M.A. 18mo. Postage, 


8c. 30 cts. net. 


THE ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. to 8. Just ready. 9 to 39 in 
preparation. By the REv. B. J. Kipp. 18mo. 


Postage, 3c. 30 cts. net. 
Supplied by all booksellers. 


JAS POTT & CO., Publishers, 


285 Fourth Ave,, New York, 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


ISCONSIN’S RECENT LEGISLA- 
tive session was marked by two im- 
portant reforms which for years it 
seemed impossible to effect. The ab- 
sence of requirement of a marriage license was 
a serious evil, in that an opportunity was thus 
afforded for hasty, and in numerous instances, 
ill-advised marriages. Being contiguous to Chi- 
cago, certain cities in Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 
for example—were favorite objective points for 
couples who wished their nuptials kept secret. 
A thriving industry was built up in Milwaukee 
for cabmen and justices of the peace, and one 
denominational minister earned the sobriquet of 
“the marrying parson.’ But all this is done 
away with under the new law which requires 
that a license be issued at least five days before 
the ceremony is performed, Another law pro- 
hibits officials of the State and members of both 
branches of the legislature from using railroad 
passes. The “pass” industry had assumed wide 
proportions. In urging passage of the pro- 
hibitory law, it was not asserted that legislation 
had been seriously influenced, but rather that 
the acceptance of a pass placed a legislator un- 
der some obligation to the road, and that rail- 
road questions were treated with greater 
liberality than should be the case. During 
legislative sessions, railroad representatives 
were stationed at the capitol city, and passes 
for friends of legislators could be obtained in 
plenty. Many of the State solons were at heart 
in favor of the abolishment of passes, as at 
times the opportunings of constituents were 
well nigh unbearable. The passes, however, 
furnished excellent material for building po- 
litical fences. 
so 
DVICES FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
foretell the beginning of the end of organized 
resistance to United States supremacy. Being 
routed in every engagement, it has dawned upon 
the Filipinos that further opposition will be fu- 
tile. Their strongholds, impregnable to Spanish 
arms, have been successfully stormed, and the 
valor of American troops has been an occular 
demonstration of the strength and stability of the 
country whose domination they are unsuccessful- 
ly refusing to accept. Accordingly emissaries of 
Aguinaldo sued for peace, but attached terms 
which the United States could not accept, par- 
ticularly terms which accorded recognition of 
the Filipino Republic. General Otis freely 
‘offered complete amnesty to those rebels who 
would lay down their arms. The Filipinos 
asked for an armistice pending the assemblage 
of the Filipino Congress, on the ground that 
that body only could arrange for cessation of 
hostilities, but General Otis held that if Aguin- 
aldo had authority to declare war, he could also 
discontinue it. ‘here is every prospect that 
the struggle will soon be history, and that mod- 
ern civilizing influences will be actively at work. 
; _— oe — 
EWS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN FOR- 
eign cables the past week, was the announce- 
mant of asettled policy to be pursued by Englard 
and Russia in the Chinese Empire. The present 
agreement puts an end to the Anglo-Russian 
struggle in China, and is tantamount to a settle- 
ment of the question of the spheres of influence 
of the two countries. Under the agreement Great 
Britain has undertaken not to press railway or 
other concessions in North China, while Russia 
agrees to the British demand that no part of the 
basin of the Yang-Tse Kiang shall be allotted. 
Russia also recognizes explicitly that British 
commercial interests are supreme in the Yang- 


Tse basin, which is understood to extend a con- 
siderable distance north and south of the river, 
though no attempt has been made to define the 
region. Everything recently has pointed to 
Russia’s desire for a settlement in order to al- 
low the successful exploitation of the Siberian 
railway, and also with a view to raising money 
in Great Britain for the development of the in- 
dustries of Russia. The activity of Russian 
bankers and agents of the Russian Ministry of 
Finance in London, has borne testimony to the 
financial end that Russia has in view. With the 
conclusion of a long diplomatic struggle, the 
matter of Chinese concessions, which more than 
once has threatened serious complications, is 
happily ended. It may be renewed in other 
parts of Asia, particularly if it be true that Rus- 
sia has obtained control of a port on the Persian 
Gulf. With England, Russia, and Germany 
firmly fixed in spheres of influence, and with 
other countries awaiting an opportunity for a 
foothold, there is little prospect of the Chinese 
having much left to govern. 
eS oe 
HE LITTLE REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA, 
of hardly sufficient importance to warrant 
a place on the map were it not for the Isthmian 
canal project, has placed itself in the position of 
a fractious child. During the recent ‘‘reyolu- 
tion,” the insurgent chieftain levied taxes on 
American merchants in territory which he con- 
trolled, and now that the government is again 
in authority, demand is made for taxes, on the 
ground that they were not paid to proper offi- 
cials. The merchants rightly declined to sub- 
mit to double taxation, and the Nicaraguan 
official threatened to seize goods to the value of 
the tax claimed, whereupon the merchants 
closed their shops and raised the American flag. 
So far the Nicaraguans have not thought it wise 
to interfere with their emblems of protection, 
and the matter is now left to diplomatic settle- 
ment. Instances of injustice and arrogance to 
Americans have created a considerable score to 
adjust, and the presence of a war ship will 
likely do much toward securing favorable terms, 


—> 


NVASION OF ENGLAND BY AMERICAN 
manufacturers is causing considerable uneas- 
iness in Great Britain. The recent award to an 
American firm by the British government, of a 
contract fora large bridge for the Nile river, 
called forth critical comment, but it was held 
that British manufacturers were unable to fill 
the requirements within the time stipulated, 
and at a price as low. The Midland and Great 
Northern railroads have placed orders in the 
United States, it is reported, for 130 locomotives 
of the Mogul type, because of superiority and 
lower price. It is claimed the American locomo- 
tive is delivered quicker, and costs $2,500 less 
than the British one. Existing industrial con- 
ditions in England are not attributed entirely to 
unionism, but rather to apathy. England is not 
behind in labor-saving machinery, nor is the 
British mechanic deficient in ability. But it is 
a fact the country has fallen behind in the pro- 
duction of electric apparatus and other machin- 
ery. The London Mail commenting on the ques- 
tion says: ‘It is not a question of wages. The 
American workman is paid double the wages of 
the Britisher. His cost of living is greater, it 
is true. But he works strenuously, and has the 
best machinery at his service. If we are to re- 
cover our place in the world as the great engin- 
eering and metal-working nation, we must be 
less conservative in our methods, and we must, 


above all, recognize the necessity of machinery 
of the best and newest pattern. We must be 
more attentive to our customers, and we must 
understand the all-importance of the prompt de- 
livery of goods.”’ 
i 

es LINE WITH THE TRUST EPIDEMIC IS 

the announcement emanating from an appar- 
ently authentic source in New York, of the pro- 
posed consolidation of many of the great steel 
trusts into one company, with a capitalization of 
one billion dollars. It is stated the combine will 
embrace among others, the American Steel and 
the American Tinplate Companies, the Carnegie 
interests, the American Steel Hoop Company, 
and possibly the Federal Steel and American 
Steel and Wire Company. There seems to be 
absolutely no limit to the ambitious schemes of 
the promoter. Fortunately for the public, a 
good portion of the trust industry is confined to 
paper. The small boy is about to be grasped, if 
the reports of the formation of chewing gum and 
peanut trusts be true. It is stated the price of 
gum will not be advanced, but being able to 
govern the supply of one important ingredient, 
the trust can control the manufacture and sale 
of the only real simon-pure article, consequent- 
ly, small producers are to be forced out of busi- 
ness. It is not quite clear how the peanut trust 
is to be managed, as there is no possibility of 
preventing those who may wish from engaging 
in peanut production, particularly in sections 
where nature does everything but plant the 
seed and harvest the crop. 


—s— 
HE ANNBAL REPORT OF BORD CRO- 
mer on the tinances, administration, and 
condition of Egypt and the Soudan, has made 
a favorable impression in Great Britain. Not 
only are the revenues increasing, but the cost of 
administration is gradually being reduced. The 
railroads, built asa partof the military cam- 
paign against the Khalifa, are, now that peace 
has been restored, adding to the revenue. Great 
Britain has gone energetically at the work of 
reclaiming the Soudan. The railroad from At- 
bara to Khartum will be completed by the close 
of the present year. By the beginning of 1900 a 
railroad from Khartum to Abu-Haraz will be 
commenced. This road will be 122 mises long, 
and will place Khartum in communication with 
the wheat-growing regions of the Blue Nile. 
The Soudan telegraph system south of Khartum 
is being constructed up the east bank of the 
Blue Nile to Abu-Haraz, thence to Gidoref and 
Kassala. Another line will pass from Abu- 
Haraz to Senaar, thence to Abba Island, in the 
White Nile, thence south to Fashoda and Sobat, 
the whole line being 1,000 miles long. Accord- 
ing to Lord Cromer’s report, further railway 
enterprises in the Soudan are not in contempla- 
tion at the present time. It iscertain, however. 
Great Britain’s next step will be to push the 
railroad south from Khartum, through Uganda. 
to the north shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
This road will be built by Great Britain if Cecil 
Rhodes’ proposed Cape to Cairo route fails to 
materialize, 


=—|-x— 

HE LAST MOVE IN THE NEGOTIA- 

tions terminating the war with Spain was 
accomplished this week, when Secretary of 
State Hay handed to M. Cambon, French Am- 
passador, acting for the Spanish government, 
checks for $20,000,000, provided for by the 
treaty of peace for the cessation of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Diplomatic relations between the 
two governments are speedily to be restored. 
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The News of the Church 


Centenary of the Church Mis. 
sionary Society of England 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ENTENARY services and sermons were be- 

gun on Sunday, April 9th. Monday,April 16th, 
the Holy Communion was celebrated at 11 A. m., 
at St. Bride’s church, the Rev. Herbert James, 
preacher. In the afternoon a meeting for con- 
fession and thanksgiving was held in Lower 
Exeter Hall. The Bishop of Liverpool presided. 
In the evening there was a grand service at St. 
Paul’s cathedral, the sermon preached by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bishop of 
Minnesota was there as representative of the 
Church in the United States, 

Tuesday, April 11th, was the day for review 
of C. M.S. missions. Chairman: the Bishop of 
Durham. Address on ‘'The successive ad- 
vances of the C. M.S. into the lands where its 
missions have been established,” the Ven. 
Archdeacon Long. Address on ‘'The beginning 
of the Persian mission,’’ the Rey. Canon Bruce, 
D. D.; on ‘‘The beginning of the Japan mission,” 
the Rev. G. Ensor, M. A.; ‘‘The beginning of 
the Uganda mission,’’ the Rev. C. T. Wilson, 
IM 2A. EY. Fs Ga. 


Wednesday, April 12th, was the centenary of 
the Church Missionary Society. A breakfast 
was given in the society’s birthplace, the Cas- 
tle and F'alcoln Hotel, where the founders gath- 
ered on April 12, 1799. The Rev. H. E. Fox, 
honorary secretary, presided. The most con- 
spicuous figure in the interesting assembly was 
that of the Bishop of. Minnesota whose presence 
is always an inspiration and a benediction. He 
made a brief and spirited speech which was 
greeted by enthusiastic cheers. He began by 
saying that in this 40th year of his episcopate, 
he had been delegated to bring the greetings of 
the sister Church in America, and to express 
the heart love of that Church for this venerable 
society. The Bishop of Derry said that he 
brought the hearty and unanimous greetings of 
the Hibernian Church Missionary Society of 
the Church of Ireland. 


At 11 o’clock, a great meeting was held in Ex- 
eter Hall, at which over 4,000 men were present 
—bishops, clergymen, laymen, and guests from 
foreign lands. Sir John Kennaway presided. 
The Rev. H. E. Fox said that a large number 
of telegrams and letters had been received from 
India, China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
Germany, France, Sweden, and Switzerland; 
from organizations at home and abroad. Sir 
John Kennaway read letters of sympathy from 
Prince Oscar, of Sweden, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Harrowby, Viscount Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts, the Prime Minister, andothers. After 
a speech from Sir John Kennaway, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury spoke in answer to Reso- 
lution I., That the Church Missionary Society 
would record their humble thanks to God for 
His goodness manifested to the society during 
the hundred years; for the victories won for 
Christ; for the precious memories linked with 
the names of those who had given their lives 
for Christ; and to give expression to the sympa- 
thy felt for missionaries in heathen lands. 


The key-note of the Archbishop’s address, 
which was delivered with great force and earn- 
estness, was his passionate love for missions. 
He said that the society’s history had been 
marvelous, and great faith had been given to 
the founders when there seemed so much to 
prevent them from winning. That the list of 
their workers would almost fill up another 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews. If there were any 
slackness now, it would be a refusal to acknowl- 
edge what God has already done for them. 
There was a great work to be done, not only in 
the mission field, but in the Church of England 
here, to convince men that the carrying for- 
ward of the Gospel message was an essential 
part of the ordinary Christian’s life. 

The Earl of Northbrook, ex-Viceroy of India, 


and First Lord of the Admiralty, seconded the 
resolution, and dwelt upon the work which had 
been done in India, both by the British govern- 
ment and missions. Between 1851 and 1890, the 
native Indian clergy had increased from 20 to 
800; native lay agents, from 500 to 3,500; Chris- 
tian congregations, from 250 to 5,000, and individ- 
ual Christians, from 90,000 to 670,000. By the 
Queen’s proclamation, the people have been told 
that the government is a Christian one, and 
its officers are free in their private capacity to 
give the utmost support to Christian missions. 

The motion having been carried, the Bishop of 
Minnesota arose, amid a storm of applause, the 
entire audience rising, and moved the second 
resolution, confessing sorrow and humiliation 
that the Church had not more earnestly fulfilled 
the command of all commands, and lamenting 
the unhappy divisions among Christian men, 
which retarded the coming of Christ’s Kingdom. 
After presenting in a graceful way the greet- 
ings which he brought from the American 
Church, and paying a tribute to the C.M.S., 
he went on to plead with marvelous force and 
eloquence for Christian Unity and the extension 
of missions. At almost every sentence he was 
answered by enthusiastic cheers. He said that 
the greatest missionary in the world’s history 
was Jesus Christ, and all that the infinite love 
of God could do for His suffering children was 
done when He gave Himself forthem. If Christ 
was the Head of the Church, it was bound to be 
a missionary Church, and unless that, although 
her orders were perfect, her ritual beautiful, 
like the Church of Sardis, it could be said of her, 
“Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art 
dead.” Referring to the “unhappy divisions” 
spoken of in the resolution, he said that the 
things which separate Christians are not the 
questions which lie near the hearts of the peo- 
ple. The re-united Church would be a Catholic 
Church, recognizing that narrowness, bitterness, 
and strife were treason againstits life. It would 
concede to its children the liberty which is its 
heritage. The ritual of the Church would be 
beautiful, but the fair linen of the Lamb’s Bride 
would be the righteousness of the saints. Their 
sister Church in America was learning, in the 
spirit of Christ, to recognize all as brothers 
who were winning souls to Christ. When 
thousands were asking, not which faith they 
should hold, but whether they should hold any 
faith; when the Church was confronted with 
problems such as it had never had to face be- 
fore, with envy and hatred between class and 
class, the /destitution and sorrow of the poor, 
with multitudes in Christian lands to whom God 
is but a name, with eight hundred millions of 
men who have never heard that there is a 
Saviour—for the Church at such a time to 
be wrangling over rites and ceremonies, was 
a sight to make angels weep! The best and 
only cure for schisms was in consecrated lives 
banded together for the world’s redemption; in 
grappling for abrother’s life there would be no 
time to quarrel over shibboleths which many a 
poor soul could not speak. 

After the applause had subsided, Lord Cran- 
borne, M. P., eldest son of the Prime Minister, 
arose, and moved the third resolution. He made 
an earnest speech in behalf of toleration be- 
tween brethren, and for aggressive missionary 
work. He began by saying that hehadno words 
to express the profound respect and admira- 
tion with which he had listened to the Bishop of 
Minnesota’s noble and grand appeal for charity 
and unity. He asked the meeting to pledge 
itself to the Christianity of British rule; he did 
not care what they might do in the countries 
they conquered, what secular colleges they 
might found; unless they carried with these in- 
stitutions the definite teaching of Christianity, 
they had done nothing at all. 

The Rev. H. E. Fox, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that western civilization in India and 
Africa was making it impossible for the natives 
to believein their own religions, and no greater 


wrong could be inflicted on a people than the 
destruction of its religion, if no religion were 
given to fill the vacant place. The Bishop of 
Newcastle closed the meeting with prayer. 

On Thursday, the 13th, another great meet- 
ing took place at Exeter Hall. The special sub- 
ject for discussion was, ‘‘Church Missions 
Other than C.M.S.” The Bishop of Exeter 
presided, Sir John Kennaway read a letter of 
greeting from Count Bernstorff. The chairman 
said that the keynote of the day’s meeting was, 
‘The unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.”’ 

The Bishop of Newcastle said that in China 
the success achieved had been quite as much as 
could reasonably be expected, considering the 
deep-rooted prejudices of the people) The S.P.G. 
was at work ‘in the North, while the C. M.S. 
and the American Church Mission worked 
together in mid-China. He spoke at some length 
upon the missions in Japan, Burmah, and Delhi. 

The Bishop of Minnesota spoke on American 
missions, foreign and domestic. He said that 
the Church in the United States had organized 
its missionary society in 1832; that in 1835 they 
sent their first missionary bishop, Dr. Kemper, 
to the West, which was then a wilderness. He 
gave an interesting account of the mission- 
ary bishops, and the missions in foreign and do- 
mestic fields, under the care of 85 bishops. One 
of the Church’s great problems is, how to 
deal with the multitude of peoples of all races; 
of moulding these races of widely different 
religious antecedents, into one brotherhood. 
He mentioned a city in his diocese of 200,000 peo- 
ple, 50,000 of whom were Scandinavians. He 
said that one of the oldest Church rubrics is: 
“Do all things unto edifying”; that they had 
ordained Swedish priests and permitted them to 
use the ritual of the Church of Sweden; their 
last General Convention had authorized the ac- 
tion of the diocese ef Minnesota. He spoke of 
the laity of the Church in the United States 
having a voice in all questions which affect the 
work of the Church. They have a representa- 
tive in the parish, in the diocese, and in the 
National Council of the Church, and are the con- 
servative element in the Church, sustaining the 
clergy in all aggressive work. He said that the 
strength of the bishops of the Church in the 
United States is in the fatherhood of their 
office. That to no one agency were their bishops 
more deeply indebted than to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, their offer- 
ing at their last Triennial Convention having 
been $82,000. He spoke of the negro problem. 
To-day there are 1,460,000 black children in free 
schools; and since 1870, the sixteen Southern 
States have expended one hundred millions of 
dollars for the education of the black race. He 
spoke of-the North American Indians, for whom 
he had been permitted to work, and gave a few 
thrilling examples of Indian character. In 1897, 
out of 250,000 Indians, not including Alaska, 
there were 23,574 communicants of churches; 
23,000 children in schools; 268 more births than 
deaths ; 348,218 acres of land cultivated by Indi- 
ans; 1,716,918 bushels of grain were raised by 
them, and the value of products sold by them 
was $1,033,047. He said that there had been no 
failure in missions. Thatthe only failure would 
be when a Christian nation would give heathen 
folk civilization without Christ. 

The Bishop of Rochester highly eulogized the 
Universities’ missions, dwelling upon the Christ- 
like devotion and faith of their leaders. He 
spoke of the direct service of the mission to hu- 
man progress, but that all the civilizing, mor- 
alizing results were not the heart of the matter; 
the real agent was spiritual power. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells enlarged on workin Australia 
and Melanesia. 

Simultaneously with the Exeter Hall gather- 
ings, great meetings were held in Queen’s Hall 
and Albert Hall, morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing; all were crowded to overflowing, the ad- 
dresses given by distinguished bishops and cler- 
gymen of the Church. 
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Missionaries to the Philippines 


HE first missionaries sent from the Church 
in the United States to the Philippine 
Islands, sailed from San-F'rancisco, April 20th. 
The party was composed of two clergymen, the 
Rev. Hugh Nethercott, lately of Jamaica, W. I., 
and the Rev. James L. Smiley, of the diocese of 
Washington, and two lay members of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, Mr. John Howe Peyton, 
secretary of the Brotherhood, for work in the 
army, and W. H. J. Wilson, of St. James’ chap. 
ter, Bristol, Pa. Mr. Peyton is sent as a lay 
missionary by the chairman of the Board of 
Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, to investigate the opportunities for 
missionary work by the Church. It is expected 
that he will return in the autumn, and make a 
report to the Board of Managers, for its guid- 
ance in planting mission stations in the islands. 
The work of the other three members of the 
party will be chiefly confined to caring for the 
religious welfare of the soldiers. There are 
now about 40,000 troops in the islands; a very 
large proportion of these are regulars; they are 
almost entirely without chaplains, as the office 
of chaplain in the regular army is a post office. 
When a regiment takes the field it is rarely ac- 
companied byits chaplain. There are now two 
chaplains of our Church in Manila, the Rey. C. 
GC. Pierce, of the regular army, and the Rev. 
David L. Fleming, of the 1st Colorado Volun- 
teers. Both have been unsparing of themselves 
in their work on behalf of the soldiers, and will 
gladly welcome recruits. 

This branch of the work is under the auspices 
of the Army Committee of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. The Rev. Messrs. Nethercott and 
Smiley have received the commission of the 
Presiding Bishop, and have been placed under 
the ecclesiastical supervision of the Bishop of 
Washington. The work they have undertaken 
to do has the cordial approval of the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of War. 
The latter has furnished the party with creden- 
tials, requesting all United States officers to 
render to the representatives of the Brother- 
hood such assistance as may be possible. The 
equipment of the party for work among the 
soldiers includes a large tent, to be used for 
services and as a reading room, a 500: volume 
library, a largesupply of stationery and writing 
materials, 1,000 Prayer Books, many Testaments 
and Gospels in both English and Spanish, and 
requisites for celebrating the Holy Communion. 

A large portion of the money needed to carry 
on this work for one year has already been 
raised by the Brotherhood’s Army Committee, 
with the co-operation of individuals and par- 
ishes. St. George’s parish, New York, has been 
particularly interested in the work. The Sun- 
day school contributed $600, while the Woman’s 
Missionary Society gave $260. The committee 
hopes to be able to raise an additional $1,500, in 
order to insure the maintenance of the work 
upon a proper basis for a full year. 


The New Diocese in Indiana 


N the morning of St. Mark’s Day, the pri- 
mary convention of the new diocese in 
Northern Indiana, permission to establish which 
was accorded in the General Conventi n last 
fall, was opened with a full choral celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, at which the Rt. Rey. 
John Hazen White, D. D., Bishop of Indiana, 
was celebrant. The Bishop spoke of the signif- 
jcance of this convention, and made a strong 
and vigorous plea for harmony and co-operation 
in the work of the new diocese. _ 

The Bishop called the convention to order. 
At the calling of the roll, it was found that a 
majority of the parishes and missions which lie 

within the territory of the new diocese, were 
represented. 

The Rey. Walter J. Lockton was unanimously 
chosen secretary of the convention. After con- 
' siderable discussion, it was determined that the 
name of the new diocese should be ‘“‘the diocese 
of Michigan City.” It was decided that the 

\ annual convention be held in November of each 
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year,at such time and place as may be designat- 
ed by the proper ecclesiastical authority. 

The Cowwmittee on Constitutions and Canons 
submitted -its report, which was considered 
seriatim. One of the noticeable changes made, 
was the provision for a financial secretary of 
the diocese, whose duty it shall be to secure 
pledges and collect all diocesan and missionary 
funds. The Bishop appointed Mr. Stuart Mac- 
Kibbin as chancellor of the diocese, and the mat- 
ter of the incorporation of the diocese was re- 
ferred to him, with power to act. Resolutions 
were adopted expressing the profound gratitude 
of the convention to the wardens and vestry- 
men of Trinity parish, Michigan City, for their 
generous ofter of the use of their parish proper- 
ty for the cathedral of the diocese, and the 
revenues of the parish for the maintenance of 
the see, which offer has made possible the 
erection of the new diocese. 

The tentative agreement arrived at by a com- 
mittee appointed by Bishop White, in conjunc- 
tion with the trustees of the diocese of indiana, 
with regard to an equitable division of the funds 
of the old diocese, was stated by a member of 
the committee, and was approved by the conven- 
tion, which authorized the committee, with 
the chancellor of the diocese, to continue to act 
in this matter, and empowered them to select a 
trustee on behalf of the diocese of Michigan 
City, to receive the funds and property due this 
diocese, and to hold the same in trust until the 
annual convention. Bishop White appointed as 
his examining chaplains, the Rev. Walter Scott, 
the Rev. J. H. McKenzie, Ph. D., and the Rey. 
William Galpin. On the recommendation of 
the committee on new parishes, St. Paul’s mis- 
sion, Hammond, was admitted into union with 
the convention as a parish. 

The convention elected the following officers: 

Treasurer, Mr. Walter Vail, of Michigan City. 

Trustees, Messrs. E. L. Kuhns, Chas. H. Trues- 
dell, R. H. Carnahan, Walter Vail, and the Hon. 
Jas. S. Dodge. 

Standing Committee, The Rev. Messrs. A. W. 
Seabrease, Walter Scott, J. H. McKenzie, Ph.D.; 
Messrs. H. B. Morris, James S. Dodge, Robt. O. 
Law. 

Registrar, the Rev. Walter J. Lockton. 

The Bishop appointed the following Committee 
on Constitution and Canons: The Bishop and 
the Chancellor, ex officio; the Rev. Messrs. A.W. 
Seabrease, W. W. Raymond, E. W. Averill, F. 
M. Banfil, and tbe Hon Jas. S. Dodge. 

The question of the finances of the new dio- 
cese was referred to the Bishop and trustees, 
with power to act, 

After the adjournment of the convention, 
the board of trustees effected its organiz ition by 
the election of Mr. R. H. Carnahanas secretary, 
the Bishop being ex officio chairman of the board. 
The Standing Committee also organized, elect- 
ing the Kev. A. W. Seabrease as president, and 
the Rey. Dr. McKenzie, as secretary. 

During the session of the convention, dele- 
gates representing the various parishes and 
missions of the diocese met, and organized a 
diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
electing Mrs. John Hazen White as president, 
Mrs. Albert Cook, vice-president, Mrs. A. S. 
Wheeler, recording secretary; Mrs. James F., 
Murphy, correspoeding secretary, and Mrs. EH. 
F. Case,treasurer. 

The various sessions of the convention were 
characterized by the greatest harmony and 
unanimity, and a most lively interest inthe new 
diocese was manifested throughout. 

As a preface to the primary convention, the 
ladies of Trinity church, Michigan City, ten- 
dered a delightful reception to Bishop and Mrs. 
White, and to the delegates to the convention. 


Canada 
Diocese of Foronto 


Services and meetings were held all over 
Canada, the second week in April, to commem- 
orate the centenary of the Church Missionary 
Society. In Toronto, a public meeting was held 
on the 12th, the centenary day. St. George’s 
Society in Toronto attended service on St. 
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George’s Day this year in St. James’ cathedral, 
Canon Sweeny preaching. The diocesan board 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary held the annual meet- 
ing April 26th-28th. The 13th annual meeting 
of the Ministering Children’s League was held 
in Toronto, March 21st. Reports showed what. 
really good work has been done by the children. 
The cot in the Hospital for Sick Children, and 
the bed in St. John’s Hospital, is still supported, 
and, in addition, several children of missionar- 
ies are clothed, and one branch supports a 
woman in the Church Home. The reports of 
the Easter vestry meetings in the Toronto city 
churches are, on the whole, encouraging. The 
financial statements show in most cases a pros— 
perous state of affairs. In more than one case 
there was a surplus after all liabilities had been 
paid. One of the chief topics discussed by St. 
George’s vestry was the question of free seats. 
The members present were all in favor of the 
plan, provided the funds did not suffer. The re- 
port of the church of the Ascension showed the 
free-seat plan working well in every way. Sev- 
eral ladies were present at St. Thomas’ vestry 
meeting. The Bishop will hoid his next ordina- 
tion in St. Alban’s cathedral, Toronto, on Trinity 
Sunday. 
Diocese of Huron 

Bishop Baldwin went to Winnipeg to be pres- 
ent at the C. M.S. centenary celebration there, 
at which he was to speak. The Bishop held a 
Confirmation in St. Paul’s cathedral, London, 
April 4th. Much regret is expressed at the de- 
parture of Canon Richardson who has been rec- 
tor of Bishop Cronyn Memorial church, London, 
for 22 years. He was inducted into the Crown 
parish of St. John’s, April 9th. The Rev. C. C. 
Owen, of Holy Trinity church, Winnipeg, has 
accepted the call to take Canon Richardson’s 
place'at Memorial church. The reports of vestry 
meetings in the diocese are satisfactory, so far 
as yet heard from. St.James’ church, St.Mary’s, 
has received a gift of a beautiful font of Italian 
marble, from a lady of the congregation. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese held the 
annual meeting in London, the first week in 
April, the session lasting three days. 


Diocese of Quebec 


The Rey. Lennox Williams, son of the late 
Bishop, has been invited to take the position of 
rector of the cathedral and Dean of Quebec. He 
has consented, under certain conditions, which 
are all to be fulfilled, one being that the free-seat 
system be adopted in the cathedral. A new 
church is to be built at Sherbrooke. Work on 
the chancel will be begun at once, as this portion 
of the work must be finished by Jan. Ist, next, 
in order that the $5,000 donated by the S. P. G., 
London, Eng., on that condition,may be obtained. 
When completed, the church will cost $30,000, 
and will be one of the finest in that district. 
The present building was erected about 50 years 
ago, and is now not suitable or large enough. 
About $15,000 has been already collected. 


Diocese of Montreal 

The Bishop held a Confirmation, on Haster 
Day, in St. Thomas’ church, Montreal. The at- 
tendance at the Haster vestry meetings of the 
city churches was exceptionally large this year. 
As arule, the reports were very satisfactory. 
The vestry of St. James the Apostle adjourned 
till April 10th, when, amongst other matters, it 
was decided that a new organ was necessary. A 
meeting to celebrate the C. M. S. centenary was 
held in the Synod Hall, Montreal, April 14th, the 
Bishop in the chair. Principal Hackett, of the 
Diocesan Theological College, gave an able ad- 
dress, on ‘One hundred years of missionary 
work.” Arrangements have been made to en- 
large the church of St. Matthias’ this year, and 
to build parish rooms. The board of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society met in 
Montreal, April 12th and 13th. At the April 
meeting of the diocesan board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, arrangements were made to have a 
fund for expenses started. The Rey. Thomas 
Moore, a prominent member of the English 
Church Union, passed through Montreal in April, 
on his way to Vancouver, where he is going to 
reside. 
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Restoration of the Kingston Cathedral 


The Rey. Buxton B. Smith, dean of Ontario, 
writes: ‘In your Canadian items of Church 
news, it is very correctly stated that the $10,000 
asked for the restoring of St. George’s cathedral, 
‘Kingston, after the disastrous fire of Jan. 1st, 
has been subscribed; but that does not mean 
that such sum wil! completely restore the build- 
ing. To effect this, and to provide the necessary 
furnishings, will require well on to another $10,- 
000, and so we would still gladly welcome the 
assistance of those friends who may desire to 
give practical effect to their sympathy.” 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The annual meeting of the Chicago branch, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, wlll be held on Thursday, 
June ist, in St. Peter’s church, Belmont ave., 
not on Thursday, May 25th, as heretofore an- 
nounced. 


The Lord Bishop of Niagara was associated 
with his son in the reception at St. Peter’s guild 
rooms, on the evening of the 27th. The assem- 
blage was a thoroughly representative one,and it 
appreciated theneat address of the Bishop, who 
was to leave for Hamilton on Wednesday of this 
week. 


St. Paul’s, Kenwood, suffered a severe loss on 
the 18th, in the death of Mr. Myers, senior war- 
den, whose active interest in the affairs of the 
parish, contributed so materially to the erection 
of the beautiful parish house. He was buried 
on the 21st. 


The members of the Clerica will hold their 
next monthly meeting in Oak Park, on the in- 
vitation of Mrs. C. P. Anderson, on the after- 
noon of the 10th. 


The Southern deanery convocation is post- 
poned for a few weeks, when the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new St. Paul’s, Kankakee, 
will be made a leading feature of the proceed- 
ings. The plansof Messrs. Morrison & Fuller, 
of Chicago, have been accepted for a very 
Churchly building to cost, finished, about 
$20,000. 


Confirmations in Oak Park and Elgin 


The Bishop made his visitation of Grace 
church, Oak Park, on the morning of the 4th 
Sunday after Easter, confirming a classof 14 
males and 9 females, presented by the Rev. C. 
P. Anderson, rector. The Bishop also preached 
in the roofed-in basement of the new church 
that is to be,and which has been so satisfactory 
in the use and proved so much of a necessity, 
for the smallest congregation therein assembled 
during the four months of its occupation could 
not have found sitting room in the old church. 
In the evening, the Bishop preached in the 
church of the Redeemer, Hlgin, and to a large 
congregation, after which he laid hands upon a 
fine class of 14 (6 being choir boys), presented 
by therector, the Rev. Dr. Fawcett. Thisis the 
second Confirmation class here since last May, 
so that the total for the conventional year just 
ended will be reported as 26. 


Confirmations by Bishop White 


The class presented to Bishop White on the 
20th, at Hinsdale, by the rector of Grace church, 
the Rev. W. R. Cross, numbered 6. The Bishop 
of Indiana was also a visitor at the Church 
Club on Monday, having just returned from 
Sycamore, where, on the morning of the 30th, 
he confirmed a class of 7 in the chapel of Water- 
mav Hall, presented by the rector of the school, 
the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, and in the evening one 
of 17 in St. Peter’s, Sycamore, presented by the 
rector, the Rev. N. W. Heermans. 


Church Club Lecture 


Bishop Wm. Montgomery Brown, coadjutor 
of Arkansas, delivered the fifth and last of the 
series of lectures under the auspices of the 
Church Club, in Grace church, on Monday even- 
ing, April 24th. The subject, “Seabury and the 
American period,’ with so scholarly a treatment 
by the lecturer, deserved a larger audience 
than heard this able Southern Bishop. 


The Living Church 


St. James’ Church, Chicago 

The Rey. Dr. Stone, the rector, returned, on 
Friday last, from his visit to Canada. On the 
28th he buried Mr. Wirt Walker, a prominent 
lawyer and a member of St. James’. ‘The mn- 
sic at the afteruoon service of last Sunday was 
uncommonly fine. It marked the close of Mr. 
Wheeler Fletcher’s connection with the church 
as choirmaster, and that of Mr. James Watson 
as organist. In the congregation was Mr. 
Smedley, just returned from New York, who 
resumed on the Tuesday following his old posi- 
tion in charge of the choir. For a time, Mr. 
Lutkin will preside at the organ, and until an 
organist is obtained for the Ascension which 
Mr. Breden will leave to become organist of St. 
James’. On Whitsunday next, being the 350th 
anniversary of the putting forth of the Prayer 
Book of the Church in 1549, a special commemo- 
rative service will be held in St. James’, and a 
special sermon preached by the rector. 
Church of the Epiphany 

On Monday afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Hopkins 
addressed the monthly meeting of the parochial 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, on ‘‘Mission- 
ary ideals.”» On Tuesday evening, the organist, 
Prof. Francis Hemmington, presented a fine 
programme at his organ recital; he will give 
another on the evening of the 16th. There will 
be two Celebrations in Epiphany on Ascension 
Day, and a festival evening service; 23 indi- 
viduals were baptized in Epiphany, by Bishop 
Morrison, on Haster Day. Four memorial mosaics 
are being placed to fill the panels of the re- 
redos. An interesting letter from the late as- 
sistant, the Rev. G. B. Pratt, now doing mis- 
sionary work in Puerto Rico, reports a congre- 
gation ofc120, and 35 communicants, at the first 
Easter Celebration on the island by a clergyman 
of our Church. The use of the Hall of the Athe- 
neum, a native literary society, is given for the 
Church services, free of charge, but it is inti- 
mated that government land may soon be ob- 
tained for a church. 


The Mission at Harvey 


On Sunday last the Rev. E. J. Randall had at 
morning service at Harvey, 15 communicants, 
but in the evening the congregation of this new 
mission, not yet named, and in charge of Mr. 
Knickerbacker, a seminarian, numbered 250, 
filling the opera house. The occasion was the 
anniversary service of the Odd Fellows. There 
is here a flourishing woman’s guild with an at- 
tendance of 25, and at the recent annual meeting 
ofthe G. F.S., it was reported, as a unique oc- 
currence, that, without solicitation, an applica- 
tion had been sent in for the formation of a chap- 
ter in this promissing mission. 

Clerical Movements 

The Rev. B. F. Matrau surprised his friends 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Englewood, by returning 
sooner than expected, from the South, much im- 
proved in health; but he goes away again, this 
time East, in a month. 


His brother clergymen were glad on Monday 
to welcome back from Florida the Rev. J. T. 
McGrath, who took the service at Pullman last 
Sunday evening. : 

The Rev. Harold Morse moves to Morgan 
Park this week. 


The Rev. Alf. Lealtad is reported to be so 
much better for his short vacation and rest, 
that he may be able to resume his work at St. 
Thomas’, Dearborn st., on Sunday next. 


We regret to be informed that the Rev. Per- 


cival McIntyre, of the church of the Redeemer, 
South Park, is very ill. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At St. Matthew’s church, the Rev. Dr. Krans, 
rector, a reception for men was held in the par- 
ish house, April 25th. 

At Trinity church, Sing Sing, a handsome font 
was unveiledSunday, April 30th, as a memorial 
of the late Miss Mary Churchill. 

At. St. Philip’s church, the Rev. H.C. Bishop, 
rector, special services were held Sunday, April 
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30th, being the eve of St. Philip and St. James’ 
Day. A supper was served in the parish rooms 
on May Ist. 


At Grace church, April 25th, were married the 
Rey. James Le Baron Johnson, one of the cur- 
ates of the church, son of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Johnson, D D., to Miss Mabel Van Rensselaer, 
daughter of Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer. 


A new organization composed of Pennsylvani- 
ans, and to be known as the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of New York, was organized April 25th, 
with Bishop Potter as president, and the Rev. 
Samuel D. McConnell, D. D., D. C. L., chaplain. 


Anniversary of the Rey. Arthur Ritchie 


At St. Ignatius’ church, the annual reception, 
under the auspices of the Men’s Guild, was held 
in the parish hall, April 26th. It was the 15th 
anniversary of the rectorship of the Rey. Arthur 
Ritchie. ‘ 


New Edifice for Church du St. Esprit 


The edifice of the French church du St. Es- 
prit, in W. 22d st., has been sold, and the con- 
gregation intends to build anew church. The 
sale of the former building bought $60,000. Land 
has been purchased near the junction of 4th ave. 
and 27th st., as the new site for the parish. 


Confirmation at St. Augustine’s 


At the Confirmation just held at St. Augus- 
tine’s chapel, Trinity parish, the Rev. Arthur C. 
Kimber, D.D., vicar, Bishop Kinsolving, of Bra- 
zil, officiated for Bishop Potter, and made the 
address. The rector of the parish, the Rev. Dr. 
Morgan Dix, presented the large class, and both 
he and Dr. Kimber made addresses. 


Return of the Rev. Dr. Van Kleeck 


Grace church, White Plains, is much re- 
joiced by the approaching return of its rector, 
the Ven. F. B. Van Kleeck, D. D., Archdeacon 
of Westchester, who, with Mrs. Van Kleeck, has 
been traveling in Europe for the past six months 
in search of renewed health. The archdeacon 
sailed from Liverpool, April 26th, on his return 
voyage. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The Junior branch held its annual meeting in 
the church of the Holy Communion, April 22nd. 
At the afternoon session, Messrs. T. B. Nichois 
and Herbert Welsh spoke on county and city 
aspects of the question, ‘‘What can the Brother- 
hood boy do this summer for the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew?”’ At night, addresses were de- 
livered by the Kev. Thomas H. Sill and the 
Rev. W. A. Potts, Ph. D. 


Church Periodical Club 


The last meeting of the season has just been 
held at the Church Missions House. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Thomas C. Wetmore, as 
the representative of the newly consecrated 
Bishop Horner, of the missionary jurisdiction of 
Asheville. N. C., and charged with collecting 
funds for the building and sustaining schools 
there; the Rev. R. L. Paddock and Mrs. J. L. 
Chapin, secretary of theclub. The latter gave 
an account of her recent visit to Florida on the 
work of the club. 


St. George’s Day Dinner 


Anglo-Saxon unity was the pervading spirit 
of the dinner, April 24th, in celebration of the 
113th anniverary of the St. George’s Society. 
Men of American and British birth vied with 
each other in singing the praises of each other’s 
country. The American and English colors 
were intertwined everywhere in the hall. 
Among the guests of honor were the Rev. Dr. 
C. Walpole Warren, D. Parker Morgan, and the 
Rev. Dr. Geo. M. Christian. The Rev. Dr. War- 
ren made an address. , 


Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd 


At the 30th anniversary celebration just held 
in its chapel, Bishop Potter was the celebrant 
of the Holy Eucharist, assisted by the chaplain, 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D. The 29th 
and 30th annual reports were read by Dr. Gal- 
laudet, noting the appointment of Sister Ruth 
as successor to the late Sister Adelia, as head 
of the order. The proceeds of a legacy fro a 
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the late Miss Caroline Talmann have been used 
to pay off $2 000 of mortgage heretofore resting 
upon the house of the Brotherhood at Asbury 
Park, N. J., devoted to educational and fresh- 
air work. Bishop Potter madea congratulatory 
address referring to the faithful labors of the 
Sisterhood during its 30 years of existence. 


Annual Supper of C. A. I. L. 


The annual supper of the Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor 
was held May 1st. The Rev. Joseph Reynolds 
presided and gave an address of welcome. Ad- 
dresses were also delivered by Bishop Potter, 
Commissioner Henry C. Johnson, of the State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration; F. F. 
Mackay, president of the Actors’ Association ; 
Edward A. Moffat, editor of The Bricklayer and 
Mason, and Miss Mary Maloney, president of 
Local Union No. 50, of the United Garment 
Workers. In accordance with the plan adopted 
last year, Sunday, April 30, was selected fora 
*‘(abor Mission.’? Clergymen in this vicinity 
were asked to preach sermons in the interests of 
labor. The official service of the Association 
was held at St. George’s church, the preacher 
being the rector, the Rev. William S. Rainsford, 
D.D. Seats were reserved for delegates from 
labor organizations. 

Protest Against Dr. Briggs’ Ordination 


The rector of St. Peter’s church, Westchester, 
the Rev. F. M. Clendenin, D. D., has addressed 
an energetic protest to Bishop Potter, objecting 
to the ordination of Dr. Briggs in his parish 
church, on the ground that since his ordination 
as deacon he has issued a rewritten edition of 
his book on the Bible, which it is claimed is at 
variance with the doctrines of thisChurch. The 
book represents the extreme views of Biblical 
criticism, in an enlarged form, which occasioned 
the writer’s discipline by the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. There is no public claim that Dr. 
Briggs, though seeking the priesthood, intends 
to forego his present work as a teacher of future 
schismatic preachers in a theological school hay- 
ing no affiliation with the Church. The Rey. Dr. 
Clendenin ends his letter in these words: 


It grieves me, my dear Bishop, to add any 
trouble to your already overburdened life, but I 
fee] there is nothing left for me todo, but toask 

ou kindly to withdraw the ordination from St. 
Eser’ church. For some two hundred years 
this venerable parish has stood by the Holy 
Scriptures, ‘‘as this Church hath received the 
ame.”? I have no right to involve its record. 
Lastly, Reverend Father in God, until he has 
renounced his errors, I solemnly protest against 
Charles Augustus Briggs, doctor in divinity, 
being ordained anywhere by our Bishop to the 
priesthood of the Catholic Church. 


This-letter, which was given to the press, was 
followed by the publication of a letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, April 28th, in 
which he deprecated the attack on Dr. Briggs, 
and announced that he had offered to Bishop 
Potter the use of Grace church for the ordina- 
tion. The following day Bishop Potter allowed 
it to be known that he had withdrawn the or- 
dination from St. Peter’s church, Westchester, 
at the request of the Rev. Dr. Clendenin, and 
that he had declined the offer of the Rev. Dr. 
Huntington, having made other arrangements, 
but not specifying of what nature. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Mr. George W. Jacobs, treasurer of the Len- 
ten and Easter offerings, reports that up to 28th 
ult., he has received from 110 Sunday schools, 
$12,263. 

The memorial church of St. Paul, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, has taken title to property on 
Lancaster and Overbrook aves., 340x198 ft., for 
$10,200. Ground will be broken in the near fu- 
ture for the new church edifice. 


At the unveiling of the heroic bronze eques- 
trian statue of General Grant on the 27th ult., 
in Fairmount park, Philadelphia, Bishop Whit- 
aker invoked the Divine blessing, concluding 
with the Lord’s Prayer and lesser benediction. 


On Wednesday morning, 26th ult., at St. Si- 
\ meon’s memorial church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 


The Living Churcp 


Edmund Burk, rector’s assistant of that parish, 
was united in holy matrimony to Miss Blanche 
Alena Clark, of Swedesboro, N. J. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Jesse Y. Burk, 
father of the groom, with the assistance of the 
Rev. Edgar Cope, rector. 


Mahlon N. Kline, accounting warden of the 
church of the Saviour, West Philadelphia, on 
Sunday afternoon, 23d ult., assumed charge of 
the Sunday schools of that parish, vice Col. O. 
C. Bosbyshell who, after a service of nearly 40 
years in Sunday school work, has resigned, on 
account of failing health. The school has a 
membership of over 700. 


St. Mark’s Church, Frankford 


The men of this parish were entertained at 
the annual supper which was given in the par- 
ish house, on the evening of St. Mark’s Day. 
There were about 150 present. Toasts, speeches, 
and music by the choir, enlivened the evening. 
The Rev. John B. Harding, rector, responded 
to the toast, ‘‘Our parish,” and Francis A. 
Lewis, Esq., a guest, spoke on ‘‘The advantages 
of a large parish.’’ The Rev. Robert Beli, rec- 
tor’s assistant, also made an address. 


Sons of St. George 


The society held their 127th anniversary ban- 
quet at St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
24th ult., when nearly 200 members were in at- 
tendance. The Rev. Dr. James S. Stone, of 
Chicago, responded to the toast, ‘‘England,” 
and, in the course of his remarks, pointed out 
that the century practically opened with Nel- 
son’s victory at the battle of the Nile, and it 
closes with the victory of Dewey, at Manila, in 
whose veins flows Nelson’s blood. ‘‘The same 
spirit still animates the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
there is not a man here to night who does not 
wish to have his children love this country as 
dearly as their fathers were taught to love the 
land of their blrth.”” The Rev. Dr. H. Richard 
Harris responded to “‘The pulpit.”’ 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


The annual diocesan council and conference of 
associates of the G. F. S., was held at the 
Church House, Philadelphia, on the 21st and 22d 
ult. There was a large attendance on both days. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
chaplain of the society, the Rev. Dr. J. DeW. 
Perry, who also delivered an address. The re- 
ports read showed a membership of about 1,300, 
and the working associates—all of whom are 
communicants—number 259. The aunual elec- 
tion resulted as follows: President, Miss Helen 
J. Wright; vice-president, Miss M. A. L, Neil- 
son; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Arthur 
Wells; assistant secretary, Miss C. R. Hensell; 
and also 15 new members of the council whose 
names had been approved. 


Daughters of the Revolution 


Nearly 300 members of this society assembled 
at Gloria Dei (Oid Swedes’) church, Philadel- 
phia, on Sunday afternoon, 231 ult., where,after 
Evensong had been said by the rector, the Rev. 
S. B. Simes, the anniversary sermon was 
preached by Archdeacon Brady, on ‘‘The value 
of self-sacrifice.”’ The quaint old church was 
appropriately decked in blue and gold, alternat- 
ing with the national colors. The Daughters, 
on retiring, were each presented with a card 
containing the history of the church since its 
organization, in 1677, On Tuesday, 25th ult., 
the Daughters, among other localities, visited 
the Betsy Ross house, where the first American 
flag was made by that noted old Churchwoman ; 
old St. Peter’s church, old Christ church, and 
Franklin’s grave, in Christ church cemetery, 
which they decorated with flags and flowers. 


New Parish House in Norristown 


Ground was broken on the 22d ult., for a par- 
ish house for All Saints’ church. The rector, 
the Rev. W. Herbert Burk, officiated, assisted 
by the Rev. Isaac Gibson, rector emeritus, and 
the Rev. Harvey S. Fisher, rector of St. John’s 

~ church (of which All Saints’ parish was former- 
ly one of its chapels), the Rev. John W. Kaye, 
a former minister-in-charge, the Rev. Messrs. 
A. A. Marple and W. McGlathery. The Rev. 
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Jesse Y. Burk, father of the rector, delivered 
the address. The new edifice is to cost $20,000, 
and is the gift of Miss Elizabeth Swift. It will 
be built of rough-dressed marble, to correspond 
with the material in the church, but will be an 
entirely separate building, joined by a portico 
affording a common entrance to both house and 
church, and producing the appearance external- 
ly of one building. The parish house will be 
214 stories high, 55x65 ft. The basement will be 
used for Church society purposes, including a 
dining-room and kitchen. On the first floor will 
be five rooms for the Sunday school. The as- 
sembly room, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
with sittings for 450, will include the entire 
second story, and is to be so constructed as to 
be easily divided into class rooms. The semi- 
story will consist of a balcony for the assembly 
room. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The offerings in St. Barnabas’ church, Omaha, 
on Easter Day, were $425, not $150, as reported 
in our last issue. 


At Trinity cathedral parish meeting, held on 
Easter Monday, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: That Trinity cathedral, Omaha, in its an- 
nual parish meeting assembled, this third day of 
Apri!, eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, hereby ex- 
presses its profound sorrow thatthe critical condition 
of Bishop Worthington's health necessitates his pro- 
longed absence from the diocese; but most sincerely 
his cathedral indulges the fond hope that by perfect 
rest and the skillful treatment of the specialists, under 
whose care he accedes to the contemplated change, 
Bishop Worthington may secure once again that 
strength of which he is now deprived in his extraor- 
dinary exertions as the Bishop of the diocese of 
Nebraska. 


Ohio 


Wm, Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


North-Western Convocation 


The spring session was held in St. Mark’s 
church, Toledo, April 18th and 19th. On Tues- 
day evening, Miss Mary Hutcheson, of Colum- 
bus, read an admirable paper, on ‘‘A resume of 
Sunday school matters and methods,’’ Churchly 
and up to date. It was made clear that when 
our Sunday schools use all the most improved 
modern methods in vogue in our public schools, 
they will then be simply applying the principles 
of the Prayer Book. Discussion followed the 
paper, and Miss Hutcheson answered questions 
put by clergy and laity. On Wednesday an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Ff. E. J. Lloyd, Mus. Doc., 
pointed out under six heads, lettered C. H.U.R. 
C. H., that music must be, Ist, C., Churchly; 2d, 
A. Hearty; 3d, U., Universal; 4th, R., Reverent; 
5th, C., Congruous; 6th, H., Holy. The subheads 
and illustrations were well worked out, and it 
was an interesting and protitable address. 
Hymnology was the next theme, and in a piper 
read by the Rev. A. R. Taylor, received very 
full treatment. The Rev. GeorgeS. May, the 
oldest member of the convocation, read an inter- 
esting autobiographical account of his very 
successful work during 18 years in Defiance and 
parts adjacent, where his parish has secured 
during his time $10,000 of property (a fine 
church and rectory), and become a live Church 
centre, providing services for Hicksville, Na- 
poleon, Bryan, and other places. The Rev. J. W. 
Thompson preached on ‘The mutual duties of 
clergy and laity towards missions.’’ At the an- 
nual election, the Rev. W. C. Hopkins, D.D., 
was nominated to the Bishop to be appointed 
dean; the Rev. W. C. Clapp, secretary and 
treasurer. The convocation nominated to the 
convention for the diocesan missionary board, 
the Rev. E. V. Shaler and Mr. Walter Hodges, 
a vestryman of St. Andrew’s church, Toledo. 


The North.Eastern Convocation 


A successful meeting was held at St. Paul’s 
church, Conneaut, April 17th-18th. The Rev. 
Dr. Peirce, president of Kenyon College, made 
an address on Church colleges. On Tuesday, at 
7a. M., Holy Communion was celebrated; at 9, 
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Morning Prayer, and an address by Dean F'razer, 
on convocational work. A business session was 
held, 12 clergymen being in attendance. It was 
decided to hold a summer meeting at Boardman. 
The Rev. Messrs. Frazer and Kell were re- 
elected dean and secretary. Dean Frazer was 
elected as clerical nominee for the missionary 
committee, and Mr. W. W. Scupholm, of Cuyaho- 
ga Falls, the lay member. The Rev. F. B. 
Avery read an interesting paper on parochial- 
ism. The usual mission prayers were said at 
noon. After an excellent luncheon, served by the 
ladies of the parish, a conference was held, the 
Rev. Dr. Burrows reading a helpful paper on 
“The Bible class,’’ and the Rev. H. M. Ingham 
making an excellent address on ‘‘The teacher’s 
responsibility in Sunday schoo! work’’; these 
topics were also discussed by the members of 
convocation. At 7, evening service was held, 
and the Ven. A. A. Abbott made an address on 
‘“‘Church extension in Ohio.”’ 


Rhode Island 


Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Easter at Auburn 

Easter was a notable day at the church of 
the Ascension, for several reasons. It was the 
first Easter with the new chancel arranze- 
ments; it was the last Haster with a debt on 
the organ; and the church was the recipient of 
a beautiful silver chalice, which was used then 
for the first time. The organ was marked with 
the silver cross of the King’s Daughters, and 
inscribed as follows: 

To the glory of God. Presented to the church of 
the Ascension by the St. Cecilia Circle of King’s 
Daughters, 1890-1899. ‘Praise Him upon stringed in- 
struments and organs.”’ 

The new chalice was given by the St. Agnes’ 
guild, and is of solid sterling silver, gold plated. 
It stands nine and a half inches high, and 
around the knob of the stem is set six garnet 
carbuncles, and in the front panel of the base is 
a cress with with carbuncle in the centre and a 
pearl in each arm. In the other two panels are 
chased in high relief the symbols of the Sacra- 
ment, the sheaf of wheat and the grapes. 


South Dakota 


William Hobart Hare, D.D., Bishop 
The Eastern Deanery 


The Bishop lately made a round of visitations, 
in which, by the use of a carefully prepared 
plan, he was able to have service during two 
weeks,ending Master Even , in three of the most 
important towns in the State—Watertown, 
Huron and Aberdeen—as well as in nine smaller 
towns—Arlington, De Smet, Redfield, Mellette, 
Groton, Bristol, Madison, Howard, Flandreau. 
In only three of these smaller towns have we 
church buildings, but in all of them there are a 
few Church people who value the services of the 
Church, and keep together ‘in the Apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship and in the breaking of 
bread and in the prayers,’’ notwithstanding 
drawbacks and discouragements. In those in 
which we have as yet no regular services, over 
20 persons have been confirmed during the last 
18 months. During the month of March the 
Bishop was in a different town each day for 13 
consecutive days, occupied 11 different beds in 
13 nights, and had occasion to remark that no- 
body, no bed, had a chance to get tired of him. 
Easter Offerings. 

In Yankton, the services during Lent were 
well attended. Easter Day 70 communed. The 
offering was $107; the Sunday school offering for 
missions, $19. Many representatives of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity were present in the evening. 
Seven persons were baptized during Holy 
Week, and a large class is preparing for Confir- 
mation. In Huron five were confirmed at the 
Bishop’s visitation in March. The Easter con- 
gregations were large; the offering, $175, to be 
applied towards paying the debt on the church 
building. At Mitchell, the Sunday school Len- 
ten offerings for missions averaged 35 cents for 
each pupil. At the annual parish meeting, the 
reports showed a balance in the treasury, after 
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paying all obligations, and an increase in the 
number of communicants during the year. The 
interest in work in this mission at Vermillion, 
which isin charge of a lay-reader, is steadily in- 
creasing. A large number of students from the 
State University attend the services, sing in 
the choir, andin many ways assist in the mis- 
sionary work. 


Visit to Aberdeen 


The Bishop visited this important parish 
March 26th; 21 wereconfirmed. Easter was ‘‘a 
red-letter day.’”’ The Sunday school offerings 
were $26. Four were confirmed in Groton on 
the 27th. The outlook here is very encouraging. 
The same may be said, indeed, about every 
place in which services are held regularly. 


Missour1 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


Episcopal Visitations 
MAY 

7. St. Louis: A. M., Redeemer; 4 P. M., Grace; 
evening, Good Shepherd. 

14. St. Louis: A. M, cathedral, 
evening, St. Matthew's. 

16. Afton. 

21. A.M., St. John’s, St. Louis. 

23. Cathedral, annual diocesan convention. 

28. <A M., St. Mark’s, St. Louis; pP. M., “Missionary 


flower sermon; 


Host.” 
30. Mammoth Springs, Arkansas. 
31. Thayer. 


Central New York 


F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Grace Church, Elmira 


The Rev. Wm. Harman Van Allen reviewed, 
on April 23d, his two years’ work in this parish, 
with satisfaction at the progress made in all de- 
partments, but urging the need of improvement 
in some directions. During the last year 76 
communicants have been added, 10 adults bap- 
tized, and 46 infants; Confirmations have been 
47, as against 40 the vear before. 


Centennial of St. Luke’s, Harpusville 


This was observed in connection with the spring 
meeting of the convocation of the Third District, 
April 17-18th. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. J. H. La Roche and the Rev. Dudley 
Chase; sermons by Dean Quinnell and the Rev. 
E. W. Colloque; and Confirmation administered 
by tke Bishop. Letters were read from former 
rectors, and papers presented by Mr. Emerson 
Demeree and the present rector, the Rey. H. 
M. Brown. The Rev. Mr. Chase’s address was 
about his father, the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, 
and was read by the Rev., Ernest Melville. 


Death of Rev. Henry Dows Stebbins 


The rector of Emmanuel church, Norwich, 
died early Sunday morning, April 23d, at Corn- 
wall on-the Hudson. Mr. Stebbins had been in 
poor health for a year or more; typhoid fever, 
followed by pneumonia, caused hisdecease. He 
was a graduate of Amherst College and Berke- 
ley Divinity School. His rectorship at Norwich 
covered ten years, and was marked by increas- 
ing efficiency and good fruits. The funeral 
was held in Emmanuel church on the 25th ult., 
conducted by the Bishop, and attended by the 
clergy and a large sorrowing congregation. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn. D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Choir Guild of Long Island 


The ninth annual choral festival was held 
April 27th. In the morning there was a choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist in St. Luke’s 
church, Brooklyn. In the evening the service 
was in Grace church on the Heights. The 
Bishop was unable to attend, but a large num- 
ber of clergymen were present. Preliminary to 
the service proper, the orchestra and organ 
played Verdi’s Seventh Symphony, and then the 
choirs, comprising about 350 voices, advanced 
up the main aisle, the processional, ‘Brightly 
gleams our banner,’’ being inspiringly rendered. 
The choirs were from ten of the principal 
churches of Brooklyn, and that of the cathedral 
of the Incarnation, Garden City. The Rev. 
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G. Calvert Carter was cantor, and Frank 
Wright, precentor. Evening Prayer was read, 
Henry Gadsby’s Magnificat in C major being sung 
between Lessons. The anthem, ‘‘My soul truly 
waiteth,’? in D flat major, by Bruce Steane, 
was sung by all the choirs with fine effect. At 
the offertory, Haydn’s hymn, ‘‘Glorious things 
of Thee are spoken,’’ followed. ‘‘Blessed be the 
God and Father,” S.S. Wesley, introduced a 
solo soprano boy voice, and fine fugue effects. 
Most effective, however, from the point of 
grandeur, was the singing of Haydn’s chorus, 
‘“‘The heavens are telling,” from the ‘‘Creation.”’ 
An address was made by the Rev. Frederick 
Burgess, giving an outline of the history and 
progress of the Choir Guild, and setting forth 
the importance of high grade music in places of 
worship. The Te Deum, by G. C. Martin, fol- 
lowed, and after prayer and benediction, the 
processional, ‘tO what the joy and the glory 
must be.”’ 


Archdeaconry of Queens and Nassau Co. 


The annual meeting was held at the cathedral 
of the Incarnation, April26th. A service at the 
cathedral was conducted by the Kev. Wilmer 
P. Bird. An address was made by the Bishop, 
on ‘‘The motive for missions.’’ Luncheon was 
served at the See house, Mrs. Bird and Mrs. 
Bryan acting as hostesses. After luncheon, the 
guests visited St. Paul’s School. At the busi- 
ness session, the Bishop presided. Mr. G. Web- 
ster Peck was unanimously re-elected secretary. 
P. R. Jennings, of Meyrick, was elected treas- 
urer; Augustus Rapelyea and W. R. Griffith, 
lay members of the missionary committee; Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Davenport, Kirkland Huske, and 
W. Wiley, members of the executive committee. 
The treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$237 50. It was decided to begin mission work 
at Hicksville. 


St. Peter’s, Brooklyn 


The Rev. Dr. Lindsay Parker, the rector, has 
sailed for Europe, where his presence is needed 
to arrange business of a family and personal na- 
ture, his mother having lately died. In advance 
of Easter Day, Dr. Parker requested an offering 
of $3,000 to meet the requirementsof the parish, 
and the response was something over the 
amount asked for. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence; D. D., Bishop 


The Massachusetts Altar Society gave away 
the last conventional year 146 articles,valued at 
$662.68. 


The City Board of Missions closes the conven- 
tional year with a balance of $1,200. 


St. Paul’s church, Beachmont, is about to 
build a rectory. 


The rector of St. Peter’s church, Beverly, the 
Rey..E. J.V. Huiginn,was married, April 26th, to 
Madeline Clinton O’Brien, daughter of the late 
Mayor O'Brien, of Boston, a well-known friend 
and adviser of the R. C. Archbishop of Boston. 
The family have recently renounced Romanism 
for the Church Catholic. Mr. Huiginn was 
formerly a Roman Catholic priest. 


St. James’, Amesbury, Destroyed by Fire 


The rector, the Rey. R. LeB. Lynch, is mak- 
ing a strenuous effort to rebuild. There was. 
$5,300 insurance on the building, but the mort- 
gage amounts to $2,350. The people have already 
subscribed $800, and probably $2,500 will be 
raised in the town itself, including the amount 
promised by the parishioners. This will leave 
a large sum to be furnished by: the diocese or 
outside sources, so that the church may be: 
rebuilt free from debt. ; 
The Episcopalian Club 

The new president, Mr. J. W. D. French, pre- 
sided at the dinner in Hotel Brunswick, April 
24th. The topic for discussion was neighbor- 
hood Church work. The Rev. Dr. Cunningham,. 
rector of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, made the first address, in which he out- 
lined the difference between charity work in 
England and the same work in America. In 
England, the clergyman never gives relief per- 
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sonally, or when making spiritual calls. He 
uses some one else for this. It is thus easy for 
him to draw a line between the two functions 
of giving alms and of spiritual administration. 
The Rev. Leslie E. Learned described in detail 
the working forces and agencies of St. Barthol- 
omew’s church, New York. It was a singularly 
well delivered address, and was listened to with 
marked attention. Mr.William Clark described 
what the Lincoln House is doing for the South 
End of Boston, where 700 are enrolled among 
the clubs, aud 200 wore have a sort of good feel- 
ing towards the House. The Rev. KE. L. Atkin- 
son strongly emphasized the religious side of 
neighborhood house work, and dwelt upon its 
need among the children. 


The Junior Auxiliary 


Over 250 children attended the third annual 
meeting of the branches in the diocese. Ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Lawrence and the 
Rev. J. L. Patton, of Japan. Miss Jane R. 
Reynolds spoke entertainingly to the children, 
and told them of the growing work of the Aux- 
iliary, as well as the important factor it was be- 
coming in missionary work. 


Church Property at Easthampton 


A fine residence, with ample grounds and a 
brick stable, in the very centre of the town, has 
been purchased by the parish. The house will 
be used for a rectory, and the stable for a par- 
ish house. The church building will eventually 
be moved to this lot and the old lot will be sold. 
These are very important results for this par- 
ish. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

In the churchof the Good Shepherd, Augusta, 
there was Holy Communion each Sunday dur- 
ing Lent, at 8 o’clock, service each day until 
Palm Sunday, and twice each day in Holy 
Week. The Bishop visited the parish twice for 
Confiemation, and brought pleasure and bless- 
ing. It will be remembered that the church was 
destroyed by fire on Nov. 22d, 1896. Through the 
zeal and business management of the congrega- 
* tion and building committee, the new church 
was finished and consecrated on the second day 
of January, 1898. Its appointments are unusu- 
ally complete and attractive. By the will of the 
late Margaret W. Gould, it has fallen heir to the 
sum of $5,000, to be invested for the parish. A 
handsome mural tablet in bronze and oak has 
recently been placed on the south wall of the 
nave, in memory of Mrs. Gould who was a de- 
voted and almost lifelong member of thechurch 
ofthe Good Shepherd. The tablet was erected 
by the vestry. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


Debt Paid at Grace Church, Elizabeth 


Special efforts were made during Lent to se- 
cure freedom from the debt. The reports read 
at the Easter parish meeting showed that there 
had been an increase in every source of income 
during the past year. The Haster offering was 
over $700, of which $200 was for current expen- 
ses, and $500 for the bonded debt. There was 
also an offering by the members of the Sunday 
school of $50 for missions, These reports gave 
much pleasure to the members present, many of 
whom have made many sacrifices to attain this 
result, in which they have been helped by warm 
friends of the parish. The rector, the Rey. H. 
H. Sleeper, Ph.D., announced an increase in his 
work this year as follows: Adult Baptisms, 12, 
children, 71, total, 83; confirmed since last Kas- 
ter, 74; burials, 30; marriages, 14. Families and 
parts of families, 500. In these particulars 
Grace church has become one of the leading par- 
ishes in the diocese. In accordance with the 
provisions adopted by the diocesan convention 
in 1898, the date of the annual parish meeting 
was changed from Haster Tuesday to the Mon- 
day after the first Sunday in Advent, and war- 
dens and vestrymen were chosen to serve until 
that time for 1899. 


The Living Church 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


St. Paul’s Church, Newport 

Daily services during the past Lent were very 
well attended. The people provided some beau- 
tiful and appropriate Easter gifts for the chan- 
cel, and also an offering of $57.50 for church im- 
provement. The gifts were a bishop’s chair, of 
solid oak, with the mitre, keys, and cross carved 
in relief, on the panels of the back; a solid oak 
chancel rail, with gates, which, when closed, 
show a Jarge fleur de lis cross in the centre, over 
which are the words, Ad Dei Gloriam et in Me- 
moriam, in raised oak letters, This isa memo- 
rial to Charles Minor and Thomas Minor, half- 
brothers, given by Mrs. Lancelot Minor and 
Mrs. Narcissa Minor; an engraved brass altar 
cross, given by Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Kinman, in 
memory of their parents. Thechildren’s Lenten 
offerings amounted to $10.85. To those who are 
acquainted with the work at Newport, these 
figures show but very faintly the grand work 
which has been done by the Rev. Mr. Rhames 
during his brief rectorship. He has worked 
early and late to bring this parish to life and 
energy, and he has succeeded admirably well. 


Kansas 

Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 

The Easter session of the Kansas Theological 
School has just closed, and the students, ten in 
number, have gone back to their work in the 
field, pursuing their studies there. They keep 
in touch by letter with the professors who are 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Brooke, the Rt. Rey. Dr. Mllls- 
paugh, the Rey. Dr. Beatty, the Rev. W. W. 
Ayres, and the Rev. Messrs. Sykes and Bywater. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Visitations of the Bishop 


At Albia, April 12th, Bishop Morrison was 
tendered a reception at the home of the rector 
and Mrs. W. Parry-Thomas. In the evening 
the Bishop preached in the First Presbyterian 
church, which had been kindly loaned for the 
occasion. 

Bishop Morrison visited St. Paul’s mission, 
What Cheer, on the evening of April 6th, and 
contirmed 14 persons. Friday morning he ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion to 42 persons. 
Increased offerings,improvements in the Church 
property, and a reverent service are indications 
of faithful work done by the missionary, the 
Rev. R. A. Crickmer. 

The Bishop visited Oskaloosa for the first time, 
April 7th, and was given a hearty welcome. He 
was the guest of Mr. N. P. Herrington, treas- 
urer of the diocese. Friday evening, in St. 
James’ church, the Bishop preached and con- 
firmed seven persons. On Saturday a reception 
was tendered the Bishop, which was largely 
attended by the people of the town, as wellas 
the parishioners of St. James. This parish has 
recently lost much through removals of parish- 
ioners, but is far stronger than when the pres- 
ent rector, the Rev. Chas. H. Bohn, took charge. 

Bishop Morrison’s first visit to Ottumwa, the 
Rev. J. Hollister Lynch, rector, was on Sunday, 
April 9th. He preached both morning and even- 
ing to very large congregations ; 29 persons 
were confirmed. On Monday evening a public 
reception was given the Bishop at Trinity rec- 
tory. Many prominent men of the city, not 
connected with the Church, were present, in- 
cluding several of the ministers of the denomi- 
nations. The people of Trinity church are de- 
lighted with Bishop Morrison, and have given 
him their affection and hearty support. 


The South-eastern Convocation 


This deanery met at Ottumwa, April 11th and 
12th. The first service was a missionary meet- 
ing Tuesday evening. Shortened Evening 
Prayer was said, and missionary addresses 
were made by Bishop Morrison, Dean Paget, 
Rev. Messrs. Wm. Parry-Thomas, W. K. Ber- 
ry, and W. V. Whitton. The interest in mis- 
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sions was never so strong in Iowa as at pres- 
ent, and the prospects for the future were 
never so bright. On Wednesday morning, the 
dean, assisted by the rector, the Rev. J. Hollis- 
ter Lynch, celebrated the Holy Communion. 
Morning Prayer was said, and the business 
meeting held. Reports were made of the work 
being done in the various parishes and missions. 
Bishop Morrison spoke of his hopes and plans 
for the present and future, to which the clergy 
present gave their enthusiastic endorsement. 
Dean Paget resigned his office as dean, because 
of his approaching removal to British Columbia. 
This resignation was accepted with resolutions 
and many expressions of regret. His removal 
is a great loss to the convocation and the dio- 
cese. The Rev. W. K. Berry was re-elected 
secretary, and, upon nomination of the Bishop, 
the Rey. J. Hollister Lynch was elected dean 
for the ensuing year. A mid-day luncheon was 
served in the crypt of the church to the visiting 
clergy and to the wardens and vestrymen of the 
parish. At the close, the Bishop spoke of his 
appreciation of the hospitality and cordiality of 
the people of Trinity church, and thanked them 
for the many expressions of good will and loy- 
alty which have come to him. This closed the 
best attended and most enjoyable meeting of the 
South-eastern convocation which has been held 
for years. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

The Rey. Mr. Barr, rector of the Monumental 
church, Richmond, made an appeal to his con- 
gregation on Easter morning for the sum of 
$3,000, to meet the expense of the necessary re- 
pairs that are soon to be made in this church. 
Being down town, it has at times seemed as if 
the life of the parish was threatened, but 
friends have rallied to its support, and to-day 
its communicant list is one of the largest in the 
diocese. The proposed repairs are not to inter- 
fere or in anyway change the architecture of 
the church as it now stands. A former parish- 
ioner has given a very liberal contribution 
towards the repairing of the church. 

An effort is being made to purchase a rectory 
for St. Philip’s (colored) church, Bedford City. 
One thousand, five hundred dollars will purchase 
a desirable house and lot adjoining the church 
property. Itis one of the most promising mis- 
sions in the diocese. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


It is the custom of the Church Club to give a 
banquet after the council. An excellent repast 
was served to the members and invited guests 
on Saturday, April 15th. Short speeches were 
made by Bishop Sessums, Dr. Duncan, Presi- 
dent Howe, and Dr. Coates. 

The corner-stone of the new St. George’s 
church, New Orleans, was laid on the afternoon 
of Sunday, April 16th. Nearly all of the city 
clergy, and many of the country clergy, were in 
attendance. Addresses were made by Bishop 
Sessums and the Hon. Charles F. Buck. 

There was a grand gathering at Christ church 
cathedral on the night of the 16th ult., for the 
missionary service which always follows the 
adjournment of the council. Addresses were 
made by the Bishop and those engaged in the 
missions of the diocese, and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. 


Easter at the Orphans’ Home, New Orleans 


This institution is under the care of the Sis- 
ters of Bethany. The grounds are very exten- 
sive, affording plenty of play room for the chil- 
dren. There are four Sisters in charge. At 
present, 77 children are cared for. On Sunday 
afternoon, April 10th, there was a large gather- 
ing of clergy ana laity at the home to witness 
the Easter commemoration of the children. 
Bishop Sessums gave an address, and the sing- 
ing of the Haster carols by the children was 
very enthusiastic. The Rev. Dr. Warner said a 
few words, and distributed books and medals to: 
the children. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


St. Philip and Samaria 


O say of the Church that it is the 

Church of a class in society, is to 

utter the severest criticism possible. 

If it is founded in fact, it is of little 
avail to hang our heads in shame unless 
we also seek to relieve the Church from 
the dreadful imputation. We must re- 
nounce the ambition, if it is ours, to min- 
ister only to the respectable and the cul- 
tivated and the wealthy. We must cul- 
tivate the spirit of St. Philip who (Acts 
viii: 5) ‘‘went down to the city of Samaria 
and preached Christ unto them.” In other 
words, he went whither his feelings as a 
lordly Jew forbade him to go. Had the old 
Hebrews’ arrogance been uppermost in his 
mind, he would sooner have died in Jerusa- 
lem as St. Stephen died. Had he consulted 
fiesh and blood, he would have preferred to 
bear the Gospel to African heathen, or to 
the ancient scenes of his nation’s captivity 
by the rivers of Babylon. But the grace of 
God in his heart moved him to seek out the 
despised and the execrated, and bring the 
power of the Gospel to bear upon those who 
for centuries had been the enemies of the 
Jew. 


UR attainments in the way of race-hate 

are not slight, but we can scarcely 
imagine the intensity of bitterness which 
existed between the Samaritan and the Jew. 
When a Jew would exhaust the malignity of 
his heart against another, he would say: 
“Thou art a Samaritan and hastadevil!” If 
a Samaritan had touched anything, that 
thing was to the Jew as swine’s flesh. The 
Samaritan was publicly cursed in their syn- 
agogues, could not be summoned as a wit- 
ness in Jewish courts, could not be ad- 
mitted to any sort of proselytism as other 
heathen could; and, in fact, so far as the 
Jew could affect his position, he was ex- 
cluded from the remotest possibility of fu- 
ture happiness. St. Philip was born and 
bred to this ineffable hate. There is no 
temper of the human soul more inexorable 
than hereditary prejudice. Nothing but 
the philanthrophy which is learned at the 
feet of the Nazarene can eradicate it, and 
even this expulsive force made slow prog- 
ress in the minds of some of the Apostles 
who would have called fire down from 
heaven to avenge an inhospitable slight 
put upon Jesus Christ by a Samaritan vil- 
lage. Butthe Lord rebuked them and said: 
**Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of, for the Son of Man is come not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.” St. Philip 
had a tenderer heart than they, perhaps. 
At any rate, impelled by love of souls, he 
went down even to Samaria. 


ND this is the genius of our holy religion. 

It inspires the breast with a fervent 
evangelism which leads men to go down— 
down to the lowly and despised—down to the 
Outcasts of society—down to those needy 
souls who will not come to us—down with 
the cup of cold water and the word of love 
and sympathy to the suffering children of 
poverty and irreligion! And the Church is 
beginning to feel more profoundly that her 
mission is not to spread banquets for clus- 
ters of privileged saints gathered in splen- 
did temples, but to go out with Christ-like 
zeal and invite the masses to come and par- 


take of the Bread which nourisheth unto 
everlasting life. There are Churchmen who 
have remained in Jerusalem too long—too 
long worn the fetters of a narrow Jewish 
exclusivism; and the effects are manifest in 
the ecclesiastical pride and the spiritual 
lethargy which so largely prevail. But the 
music of breaking and broken fetters is be- 
ginning to be heard in the land, and 
Christian hearts and hands, emancipated 
from long” bondage, are leaping forth, 
eagerly, to Christian work. The Church is 
confronting herself with the terrible desti- 
tution which can be seen from her very 
doors, and putting the question whether she 
must not go down in the name of God to the 
mighty conflict of good and evil, ‘‘fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners,” and win to the stand- 
ards of Immanuel a great host from the 
multitudes of those who now ‘‘care for none 
of these things.” 


— + — 
Necessity for a Standard Bible 


PAMPHLET has come to hand, entitled 

‘‘The Peace Cross Book.” It is very 
beautifully printed in red and black, and 
contains a number of illustrations. Be- 
sides an account of the exercises at the 
unveiling of the Peace Cross on the site of 
the cathedral at Washington, and the ad- 
dresses made on that occasion, it contains 
an account of the reinterment of Bishop 
Claggett’s remains, and the order of service 
used thereat. This took place at St. Al- 
ban’s church, in close neighborhood to the 
site of the future cathedral. ‘‘'The Peace 
Cross Book’ will be a pleasant souvenir for 
those who had the privilege of witnessing 
the ceremonies which it commemorates, 
and will be useful by way of drawing re- 
newed attention to the great enterprise of 
establishing a cathedral worthy of the 
American Church, at the capital of the na- 
tion. A beautiful sketch of the unveiling of 
the cross is contributed by Thomas Nelson 
Page. A sermon by Dr. Dix isalso printed, 
in which an account is given of the proceed- 
ings of the General Convention and the 
events associated with it, among the rest, 
the ceremonies of the Peace Cross, These, 
with a few other interesting papers, make 
up a little volume which has a true histori- 
cal interest. 


UR attention has been drawn toa feature 

of ‘‘The Peace Cross Book,” which has 
an interest of its own altogether apart from 
the purpose of the book. On page 55 are 
printed the Epistle and Gospel which were 
read in the service at the reinterment of 
the remains of Bishop Claggett. An es- 
teemed correspondent asks from what ver- 
sion this Gospel is taken. The passage is 
St. John vi: 37-40. A moment’s glance 
shows that, although it is apparently trans- 
lated from the received text, it is not the 
King James Version. Neither is it from any 
of the modern revised versions known to us. 
It is possible that it may have been taken 
from one of the older English translations, 
such as the Geneva or the Bishops’ Bible. 
But those we have not at hand. Can it be 
a translation made to hand for the occasion? 
“Whatever its source may be, it is a poor 


substitute for the familiar rendering. The: 


slip in grammar, especially, in the first 


verse, ‘he that cometh to Me I will not cast 
away,” is particularly unfortunate. But we 
do not cite this for purposes of criticism, but 
as an illustration of certain possibilities. If 
the doctrine were to prevail among us which 
the English bishops have recently enunciat- 
ed for the Church of England, that there is: 
no authorized version of the Bible, and no 
law to prohibit a clergyman from using any 
translation he may prefer, we might come 
to witness a widespread freedom in this 
matter. Let us imagine for a moment a. 
state of things which would allow one cler- 
gyman to read the lessons from the Author- 
ized Version, another from the English or 
American Revised Bible, another from the 
Douai Version, and still another from a. 
translation of his own. Yet such a license 
as this becomes distinctly possible under the 
principle laid down in England. The con- 
servatism of the English character may be a 
sufficient protection against such dire con- 
fusion there, but let no one imagine that. 
there would be no advantage taken among 
ourselves of so broad a principle when its 
bearings were once seen. i 


OW that we are approaching the era of 
multiplied English versions, and more 
than one are demanding recognition already, 
it is high time for the American Church to: 
take this matter in hand, and by definite 
legislation, to protect her people, at least in 
the liturgical use of the Sacred Scriptures, 
against individualism. Many object to the use 
even of different hymnals in our churches, 
and the General Convention has done much 
to forward the cause of uniformity in this 
department of worship, notwithstanding it 
remains a matter of mere choice whether 
hymns are used at all at our regular serv- 
ices. How much more objectionable, then, 
that in the reading of Holy Scripture,which 
is an integral and very important part of 
our daily offices, the door should be left open. 
for indefinite variation. We do not believe, 
to be sure, that there is any such license un- 
der our present law, but it must be con- 
fessed that that law is not in a satis- 
factory position, so long as there is nothing 
in the Constitution to prevent any single 
Convention from adopting a special version, 
or authorizing more than one, or giving gen- 
eral liberty,after the manner of the English 
bishops. We have the old version, the Eng- 
lish Revised Bible, the American Revised 
Bible, the Baptist Bible, the Bible for Mod- 
ern Readers, and on the way are the new 


‘American Bible and Mr. Stead’s Bible. 


Others might be added to the above list, but. 
they are of an eclectic character, and prob- 
ably need not be seriously counted. While 
the work of amending the Constitution is in 
progress, we trust this matter may receive 
the attention its importance deserves. In 
fact,a committee was appointed at the re- 
cent General Convention to deal with the 
subject and report in 1901. : 


T appears that some persons are opposed 

to the idea of a special standard to be set 
forth and sanctioned for exclusive use as 
the source of the lessons to be read in the 
services of the Church, They contend for 
the liberty of choice, on the ground that if 
things are left to take their natural course, 
the ‘‘fittest” version will, in the end, survive 
and supersede all others. They appeal! to 
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the precedents of the Anglican Church from 
Elizabeth’s reign onward. In Henry the 
Eighth’s time, the Great Bible of 1539 was 
authorized as the Standard Bible for use in 
the churches of the realm, to the exclusion 
of previous translations. But in the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, the Genevan Bible, 
which was in point of scholarship much in 
advance of previous translations, attained a 
very wide circulation in England. It was the 
_ work of the most extreme wing of the English 
Calvinists who, during the Marian exile, 
took refuge in Geneva. Both inthe words 
employed in the translation and in the run- 
ning commentary of explanatory notes, it 
fulfilled the purpose of a ‘‘Calvinistic mani- 
festo.” Archbishop Parker was much dis- 
satisfied, and saw the necessity of setting 
forth a version for use in the churches 
which should be free from sectarian bias. 
As arecent writer has said: ‘'To have si- 
lently acquiesced in the free circulation of 
the Genevan Bible, side by side not only 
with the Great Bible, but with Coverdale’s 
and Matthew’s Bibles, would have been to 
condone a medley of authorities that fell lit- 
tle short of spiritual chaos.’’ The outcome 
of Parker’s endeavors was the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568. Yet this failed to receive the 
Queen’s formal sanction, without which it 
could not be ordered, under penalty, for ex- 
elusive use. She still refused, as she had 
done before, to allow any version to be 
“either abled or disabled.” Archbishop 
Parker has indeed been recently quoted as 
agreeing with this policy. Ina letter writ- 
ten in 1565, giving license for the printing 
of an edition of the Genevan Bible, he used 
these words: “It shall nothing hinder, but 
rather do much good, to have diversity of 
translations and readings.” But it is over- 
looked that in this same letter he indicates 
his intention of bringing this condition of 
things toan end. ‘Though one other spe- 
cial Bible for the churches,” he says, ‘‘be 
meant by us tobe set forth, as convenient 
time and leisure hereafter will permit.” He 
thus makes it plain that he does not intend 
to allow such a loose condition of things to 
continue indefinitely. Perbaps the good 
which he contemplates as coming out of ‘‘di- 
versity of translations,” is partly that it will 
help to make men see the necessity of one 
authorized version. The policy of the 
Queen, however, thwarted the action of the 
Archbishop and convocation, and the Ge- 
neva Bible continued to be used by the 
Puritan faction. To one who considers the 
history of the period, it can hardly be re- 
garded as a fortunate policy for the Church. 
Unquestionably it greatly aided in develop- 
ing and strengthening the Puritan move- 
ment until it reached such a height of 
power as to accomplish, for a time, the over- 
throw of the Church itself. If we appeal to 
precedents, it is instructive to observe just 
how this particular precedent came to be 
established. Its results, also, were of such 
a@ nature that it would seem very far from 
a desirable thing to adopt it as a perpetual 
rule. Certainly the danger of something 
like ‘‘spiritual chaos” in the presence of a 
medley of versions was never so great as at 
the present time. 


1 9 se coma 
Brief Mention 


HE tenth anniversary proceedings at 
Fond du Lac made a fine showing of 
progress. The interior of the cathe- 
dral is said to be a perfect repository 
of art. The Grafton Hall buildings are very 
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impressive. The episcopal residence is 
quite beyond anything in the West. 


ERBERT SPENCER does not take to 

Socialism. He sneers at ‘‘these days of 
rampant Socialism when the great mass of 
legislative measures extend public agency 
and restrict private agency; the advocates 
of such measures being blind to the fact 
that by small steps they are bringing about 
a state in which the citizen will have lost 
allfreedom.’”’ Mr. S. knows very well that 
Socialism is an attempt to make up for the 
loss of individual morality. If men will 
abuse their freedom, they must lose it. 
When the private conscience is corrupt, the 
common conscience of society steps in to reg- 
ulate matters. But who has done more to 
corrupt conscience than the man who makes 
men believe that it is altogether uncertain 
whether there is a God or no? 


ERE is something fine from the German 
poet, Claudius (1740-1815): ‘‘Above all 
do I like to read the Gospel of John. There is 
something truly wonderful init; twilight and 
night, and athwart flashes the vivid light- 
ning. A soft evening sky,and behind the sky, 
in bodily form, the large full moon. Some- 
thing so sad, so sublime, so full of presage, 
that one can never weary of it. Thereisa 
great deal that I do not understand when I 
read, but I often feel as if John’s meaning 
were floating before me in the distance. 
Even when my eye lights on a dark place, I 
have,nevertheless, a presentiment of a grand 
and glorious sense that I shall some day 
understand. On this account I grasp eager- 
ly at every new exposition of John’s Gospel. 
But alas! the most of them only ruffle the 
evening clouds, and the bright moon behind 
them is left in peace.” 


HE latest form of immorality is this: 
“The principle of liberalizing interpre- 
tation may be carried a little further than 
can be justified by strict insistence upon the 
rule that words must be taken to mean 
what they are generally understood to 
mean.” That is, it is better to be “liberal” 
than to be honest. 
F John Neill who died in Philadelphia, 
one of his acquaintances said: ‘‘I like 
John Neill because he brought his religion 
down town”; and another said, ‘John Neill 
was a Christian seven days in every week.” 
The open secret of his manly and unselfish 
life was that he not only professed the 
Catholic Faith, but lived it, in humility and 
gentleness and truth. 


HE Rev. H. B. Pratt, sent to San Juan, 

Puerto Rico, has done brave work in es- 
tablishing the Church in that island. Itis 
believed that a church will soon be built. 
Mr. Brown, late chaplain of the ‘Rough 
Riders,” is now of a regular regiment on 
the island. An English priest officiates at 
Ponce, and a colored priest from North Car- 
olina, on the island of Vieques, to the east. 


HE recent Funsten case is likely to bring 
up the advisability of making changes in 
the canons with regard to the office of pre- 
siding bishop. It is a pity to burden the 
most venerable of our fathers in God with 
troublesome details of business and ques- 
tions difficult to solve. 
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ather Austin and His 
Teachings--X VIII. 


BY THE RT. REV. DR. MCLAREN, 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


(Copyright, 1899.) 


COMPANY of the clergy were discuss- 

ing the relative value of sermons, and 
one of them exalted the efficacy of preaching 
above all other instrumentalities. 

“Well, yes,” said Father Austin, after a 
pause, ‘great is the sacrament of talk! I 
admit it; but it is not for you or for me to say 
how much our sermons accomplish. I im- 
agine they share the fate of the sacraments 
of the Gospel, which are often neutralized 
by sin and indifference. I imagine a large 
proportion of our talk is water spilled upon 
the ground.” 

“But,” replied;the other, ‘‘you often hear 
from the people how much good such and 
such a sermon has done them, but do they 
ever come to you‘to tell of the benefit they 
have received from the sacraments?”’ 

‘Most distinctly they do; and often have I 
heard trembling lips tell of the blessedness 
of the Communion. Only last week a man 
said to me (his eyes suffused with tears) 
that he never could forget the day when 
episcopal hands were laid upon his head, and 
he received the Holy Ghost. Do you see 
this ring? A lady gave me that as a token 
of gratitude for her Baptism. Yes, when 
God’s sacraments are received as they should 
be, they tell with power upon souls, though 
not always emotionally. You cannot have 
missed seeing the pretty remark of the 
humble woman who said she did not know 
much of God’s ways of doing things, but her 
Communions always made her think of sheep- 
washing in the brook hard by; the sheep 
goes into the swift-running waters stained 
and soiled, but comes out white, while the 
little stream flows on andfon. She did not 
know quite how it was done, nor did she 
seem to have any great stir of feeling about 
it, but this she knew, that her Communions 
always made her stronger of will to do God’s 
Will. And{so it is with thousands, although 
they do not find any need to say much about 
it. But, on the other hand, there are many 
vain oblations through folly and carelessness, 
and there are many sermons that are idle 
pratings, for the same reason.” 


Then he compared the honest simplicity 
of this old woman with the frivolous and 
superficial tribute paid to the value of a 
sermon, of which he remembered to have 
read somewhere. The parishioner said: 


‘Some weeks ago you preached a sermon, 
I might say a great sermon, and never, never 
shall I forget it. It was an extraordinary 
effort, and made me think about things, 
don’t you know? Oh, itdid me a lot of good!” 

The clergyman did not remember this par- 
ticular sermon, and so he asked what it was 
about. ‘About! Why, you remember what 
it was about, don’t you? It was about— 
about—-er—let me see; what was it now? 
H’m, h’m-m-m; why, the fact is,—Oh, yes, it 
was about—er—acting up to things, you 
know, and—er—yes, that was it—acting up 
to things.’ The clergyman said he had 
preached many sermons along that line, but 
what was the text? ‘‘Oh, the text! Yes, the 
text! Well, I think it was out of—of—of— 
(curious, isn’t it, that I don’t recall it?) It 
was out of one of the Epistles, or, was it out 
of the Gospels? Strange that my memory 
fails me; or was it in Revelation? it must 
have been, for I am almost sure it was in the 
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New Testament. My dear, what was the 
text of that sermon we all admired so much?” 
But neither could ‘‘my dear” remember it! 

“There is a vast deal of that type of ap- 
preciative listening going on all the time,” 
said Father Austin, ‘‘and I sometimes think 
too much preaching accounts for the number 
of spiritual dyspeptics among us. People 
want to enjoy sermons as the epicure does 
his delicatessen—not for nutrition, but for 
pleasure. Is it not curious how some of them 
will rebel at flowers and lights in honor of 
our Lord’s Presence, and yet demand ser- 
mons full of fireworks and oratorical bluster? 
It is a vitiated taste, and does notatall stand 
for religious aspiration and growth. You 
might as consistently stock the diet-kitchen 
of a hospital with ‘angel food’ and ‘cracker- 
jack’ as seek to interest men in their souls’ 
well-being by such preaching. We must re- 
turn to simplicity and instruction. There 
are hundreds upon whom the ‘fine’ sermon 
has palled, who will stay away from church 
until the pulpit begins to meet their real 
needs. Here is a poor soul that wants to 
know some of the methods which mature 
disciples have discovered of resisting the 
temptations of the flesh. He knows what 
they are, but the preaching he has heard for 
a lifetime has not told him anything practi- 
cal about overcoming them. He hungers to 
hear how to do it, and the sermon tells him 
all about the pictures at the academy, and 
the lovely pessimism of Ibsen, or perhaps 
informs him that there were two Isaiahs, and 
that our Lord’s miracles were successful 
hypnotism. Rather sickly provender that 
for a hungry soul! No wonder there is such 
a plethora of emptiness in the pews! 

“Do you remember Lachlan Campbell’s re- 
buke of the young minister’s pedantic ser- 
mon? The latter was surprised, and asked 
what was wrong with it. ‘There wass noth- 
ing right, for I am not thinking that trees 
and leaves and stubble fields will save our 
souls, and I did not hear about sin and re- 
pentance and the work of Christ. It is sound 
doctrine that we need, and a great peety you 
are not giving it.’ 

“We will all agree that the great need 
among Christians is reformation of life. 
Well, then, the preaching must be reformed. 
There must be a stop to fireworks and 
flowers, and the endless flow of hortatory 
drivel, and the benumbing monotony of those 
little moral essays; and there must be a 
return to simplicity and instruction, for the 
Gospel is not a fountain of sanctimonious 
gush, but a treasure-house of ideas, golden, 
clear-cut, eternal, made to meet the spiritual 
need of man. Of course those who have con- 
tracted the sermon-habit will squirm and 
demand their usual doses, but after a while 
their pains will pass, and they will be quite 
satisfied with plain, substantial teaching.” 


“Beg pardon for the interruption,” said 
one of the clergy, ‘‘but that reminds me of a 
parson who laid aside philosophy and began 
to preach the words of Jesus, and was in due 
time honored with a visit from a parishioner 
who entered the complaint that she did not 
enjoy his preaching as she used to, for, to be 
frank, his sermons now were too easily un- 
derstood!” 

‘‘And that reminds me,” rejoined Father 
Austin, ‘‘of the old Scotch woman whom the 
minister questioned about the doctrine he 
had preached the last ‘Sabbath,’ and who re- 
plied: ‘Dear meenister, it’s not for the likes 
of me to be understandin’ your sermons. It 
wudna be verra ceevil.’” 

Then Father Austin resumed his talk 
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about simplicity and instruction, and urged 
us to persevere in spite of obstacles and pro- 
tests, for much depends upon pulpit courage. 
He believed the people who are tired of the 
fireworks and the tinkling platitudes far 
outnumbered the victims of the sermon- 
habit, and they had a right to be heard in 
the matter. He was quite out of patience 
with the kind of sermons the reporters want. 
He remembered that it was said of Arch- 
bishop Leighton, gentle, tender, and pious, 
from his earliest years, that when he was 
criticised for not preaching ‘“‘up to the 
times,” he. replied that he wished one poor 
brother might be permitted to preach Jesus 
Christ. 

After the company had dispersed, one who 
was present amused me very much by telling 
me of an incident in Father Austin’s earlier 
experience. A manof large business activity 
and much wealth, but-deplorably vulgar and 
ignorant, called on him one day, and under- 
took to give him some advice for the better- 
ment of hissermons. The good priest tried 
to restrain himself, but did not make a 
brilliant success of the effort; so, when he 
could endure impertinence no longer, he 
burst out— 

“Took here, my friend, if I should call at 
your counting-room to-morrow, and propose 
to you to make radical changes in your 
methods of conducting your business, what 
would you say?” 

“Say, sir? Say? I would say nothing. I 
would point you to the door?” 

The answer was so brusque and violent 
that Father Austin at once became calm, 
and determined not to answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly; but he leaned that way when 
he said: ‘There is a remarkable similarity 
between your office and my study. Each has 
a door!” 

— ow —_— 
Bishop Grafton on English 
Church Issues 


HE Bishop of Fond du Lac thus writes to 
The Chicago Tribune, under date of April 
12, 1899: 


Allow me, as a subscriber, to protest against 
what seems to me to be a gross misrepresenta- 
tion by your English correspondent concerning 
the English Church issue. He states, as if it 
was a late event, ‘‘that the extreme party, um- 
der Lord Halifax, has formed a Church Union.”’ 
Now this Union has been in. existence thirty 
years. It has about seventeen bishops for its 
vice-presidents, over 4,000 priests, and over 30,- 
000 lay subscribing members. There are double 
the number of priests, and many times as many 
laymen, who sympathize and agree with the 
principles of the Union. - If the American news- 
paper editors would exchange with The Church 
Times, London, which has the largest circula- 
tion of any Church paper, or with The Guardian, 
which represents the conservative Church 
party, fewer mistakes would be made. 

The English Church Union, or High Church 
party, has no wish to revive medizvalism or re- 
unite with Rome. They have no wish to undo 
the work of the Reformation in delivering the 
Church from the Papacy. They are thoroughly 
loyal to the Reformation settlement as ex- 
pressed in the Book of Common Prayer. They 
do not attack Low Churchmen, but claim that 
their own rights within the comprehensive 
limits of the Church should be respected. It is 
a slander to say that the Union has “‘incited the 
clergy to disobey the rulings of the bishops.”’ 
Lord Halifax and all those acting with him 
have decidedly taken the opposite ground. They 
have counseled and urged obedience to the 
bishops, and by their work and actions the Cath- 
olic Churchmen have shown a loyal spirit. 

What is true is that they are not -villing to 
obey ‘‘the Judiciary Committee,” which 1s a new 
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court appointed by the State, which is not in 
accordance with the Reformation settlement, 
as Gladstone declared, and which has no eccle- 
siastical authority. The:High Churchmen are 
contending, while admitting that coercive juris- 
diction always lies with the State, that Church 
matters should be determined by Church tribu- 
nals. And it is noticeable that their contention 
was recognized as a proper one by Mr. Balfour 
who said that, ‘“‘in his opinion, the English 
Church, like the Scotch Established Church, 
should enjoy greater autonomy than it does at 
present, since it is evident the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is not capable of de- 
ciding spiritual matters.” 

The effort to stir up Parliamentary interfer- 
ence against the Catholic or High Church party 
has, both in the Commons and House of Lords, 
signally failed. The two Archbishops have an- 
nounced that they will themselves hear the rit- 
ual and other matters in dispute, and have an- 
nounced that they will hear them independent- 
ly of any decisions heretofore made by the 
Privy Council; and the Catholic party, by the 
advice of Lord Halifax and the English Church 
Union, have consented to their jurisdiction. 

There is not the slightest danger of any dis- 
ruption in the English Church. Only those 
may think so who do not know the Church or 
the character of Englishmen, The more prob- 
able result will be that the two parties in the 
Church, after hammering each others’ heads, as 
Englishmen are wont to do, will arrive at a 
better understanding, and the High Church 
party will practically lose nothing, but emerge 
triumphantly in gaining for the Church a 
greater freedom from State control. 

CHARLES C. GRAFTON, 
Bishop of Fond du Lac. 


aces 
Letters to the Editor 


“Ts THERE ROOM ?”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I want to thank Dr. McConnell for his timely 
article, the timeliness of which is evidenced by 
the amount of discussion provoked, and from 
which we may hope much good may result. For 
the most part, however, those who have spoken 
look on from afar. It would be well if we could 
hear from some of the rank and file—men who 
are making the sacrifices which all preach, but 
many never experience; men who-are enduring 
the hardships entailed by present conditions. 

The question, as I understand it, is not one of 
theory, but of fact, and business methods, not 
sentiment, should prevail. It is not whether we 
have a sufficient number of men in the ministry 
to furnish the ministrations of the Church to 
every town and hamlet in the land, but has the 
Church at her disposal more men than she can 
properly care for and utilize for the most 
efficient service? If so, is it wise to go on 
increasing the number by ordaining young men, 
not to go into mission fields, but to take the 
places of older men who are turned out on the 
common? 

This, together with the large influx of de- 
nominational and foreign clergy, is likely to pro- 
duce an unhappy condition, creating a body of 
mendicant priests, supported by scanty alms, 
oftentimes extorted from those who despise the 
Gospel, or by moneys secured by questionable 
methods. Fancy St. Paul urging men to attend 
a fair, dance, minstrel show, or such like, for the 
purpose of raising money to preach the Gospel 
of the Son of God! It is a misfortune beyond 
expression when money for the support of the 
Church has to be raised in any other way than 
by the consecrated liberality of her children. 
The Church calendars for 1899 report about 
twenty per cent. of the clergy as non parochial, 
and an examination of diocesan and missionary 
statistics reveals very few vacancies of any 
kind. My own Bishop told me very lately that 
there was scarcely a day that he did not receive 
application for work, and I can not believe that 
Western Michigan is such an attractive field as 
to be distinguished in this respect. . 

Now, it may be said that many of these non 
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parochial clergy are employed—still they are 
employed in work which does not require a 
priest of the Church, and many of them, I doubt 
not, are so employed from necessity. It may be 
said that some of them are not fitted for the 
work. Then greater care should be taken in the 
selection of men. The responsibility rests on 
those who stood sponsor for them. It is time to 
recognize that grace is not an all-sufficient qual- 
ification for success in the ministry, and that 
symptoms, at least, of the other elements should 
be manifest before ordination. Certainly some- 
thing must be wrong, and I cannot believe that 
all the wrong is with the clergy, when there are 
forty or more applicants for every vacancy, how- 
ever small. I have heard, in one instance, of as 
many as a hundred, and in the case of a parish 
to which I was afterward invited, I read a num- 
ber of applications, with letters of commenda- 
tion and newspaper clippings. Candidating, 
about which much is said, however unfortunate, 
is in my opinion hardly worse than the political 
metbods' sometimes adopted, not only in filling a 
rectorship, but the episcopate. Success in one 
case rests at least on some merit, while in the 
other it is secured by obtaining some one of in- 
fluence to manage the wires. 

The Church must have the power to limit or 
increase, and direct and control her forces, to 
obtain the best results with the least expendi- 
ture. Three suggestions occur to me, which 
might be a partial remedy for present condi- 
tions. 

Let every young man seeking Holy Orders be 
subject to the ecclesiastical authorities for five 
years. Then a bshop could select strategic 
points with some guarantee that they would be 
occupied more than a few months. Many a mis- 
sion, now dead, would have become a good par- 
ish with five consecutive years of faithful 
service, 

Let some of our clergy whom God has blessed 
with means take up their residence, without 


charge, in some promising field where only the 


best can succeed. Such a spirit of self sacrifice 
would be contagious and far-reaching in its 
consequences. The Gospel of sacrifice cannot 
attain the full measure of success, when sacri- 
fice is the result of necessity. 

Let preferment and promotion in the Church 
pe based upon merit, length and efficiency of 
service, and not on influence, social, family, or 
financial, none of which things especially qualify 
a man to preach the Gospel of the kingdom of 
heaven, The Church is the only field where 
prizes are offered for immaturity and inex- 
perience. I have even heard it said that a 
mitre may be won by ineffectual parochial ad- 
ministration, or through the influence of those 
who do not appreciate the dreamy somnolence 
produced by soporific preaching. 

R. R. CLArBoRNE. 

Kalamazoo, Mich , April 20, 99. 


THE PEACE CROSS BUOK 
To che Editor of The Living Church: 
The Gospel from St. Joun vi: 37-40, as given in 
the ‘Peace Cross Book,” is taken from the Eng- 


‘lish version of the Holy Scriptures of 1539, 


sometimes called ‘‘the Great Bible,” and also, 
from Archbishop Cranmer’s association with the 
work of its translation, ‘‘Cranmer’s Bible.” 
Wiiu1aM A. Comins. 
St Michael's Rectory, Brattleboro, Vt., April 29, °99. 


Here--There 


BY VIRGINIA C. CASTLEMAN 


Here, beauteous flowers bloom, but only to decay; 
There, fadeless blossoms ope in radiant array. 


Here, happy little children are growing old in sin; 


_ There lives the innocent forever pure within, 


Ni 


Here are the glowing faces of a transient youth; 
There, changeless beauty of the glorified in truth. 


Here, hearts that love must suffer deepest mortal pain; 
There to abiding love the heart will wake again. 


Here, sweetest human friendship needs have its taint 
of earth; 

There, in the light of heaven, true friendship has its 
birth. 


The Diving Cburcp 


Here, every joy must be shadowed by darksome grief; 
There is the sweet fulfillment of the soul’s belief. 


Here is the weight of mystery and the mind’s unrest; 
There is the light of knowledge and end of mortal 
quest. 


Here, man with dual nature in constant strife must be; 
There, sanctified forever, his spirit is set free. 


Here, fairest hopes of earth in graves must buried lie; 
There, conquered death itself,‘‘last enemy,” must die, 


Shall man then ever here but gloom and sadness see? 
Not so—Rejoice! for there is immortality! 


Personal Mention 


The Rey. Dr. Edward W. Appleton has been com- 
pelled by iil-health to resign the rectorship of St. 
Paul's church, Cheltenham, Pa. He will be succeeded 
by the Rev. J. T. Cole, the associate rector. 


The Rev. Thos. H. Barlow, of La Porte, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. Peter’s church, Butler, 
diocese of Pittsburgh, and will begin work in his new 
field of labor on May 1st. 

The Rev. Alfred H. Brown has resigned the rector- 
ship of the church of the Messiah, Providence, R. L., 
and should be addressed at 662 Macon St., Brooklyn, 
New York city. 

The Rev. W. M. Bottome returned from Europe 
April 22d. 

The Rev. Chas. G. Carpenter. has resigned as gen- 
eral missionary of the diocese of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, to accept the rectorship of the church of the 
Good Shepherd, Milford, Pa. 
| The Rev. Robert E. Lee Craig should be addressed 
at 4117 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev. John W. Gill should be addressed at 
Keeseville, N. Y. 

The Rev. Arthur B. Howard, formerly rector of St. 
Andrew’s church, Jackson, Miss., eatered upon his 
duties, April 30th, as associate rector of the parish of 
St. John the Evangelist, New York city. 

The Rev. George Abbott Hunt has resigned from 
the rectorship of Christ church, Eddington, Pa., to 
take effect September 1st next. 


The Rev. Frederick Foote Johnson has accepted 
the rectorsnip of Trinity church, Redlands, Cal., and 
entered upon his duties, April 16th. 

The Rev. Walter H. Larom sailed for Europe, on 
the American line steamship, ‘New York,” April 26th, 


The Rev. F. H. Nelson has accepted the curacy of 
Christ church, Cincinnati, diocese of Southern Ohio. 

The Rev. David P. Oakerhater, Indian deacon, is 
now living in the house built for him at the Whirl- 
wind Indian school. His P. O. address is Fay, Blaine 
Co,, Okla. 

The Rev. W.S. Raymond bas accepted the care of 
Grace church, South Boston, Mass. 


The Rev. Geo. A. Robson, of St. Agnes’ chapel, 
Bridgeport. Conn,, is living at 331 Clinton ave. 

The Rev. Thomas Semmes, rector of St. Andrew's 
church, Richmond, Va., has resigned Acting on his 
physician's advice, he will take a complete rest for 
several weeks. 

The address of tte Rev. Francis S. White is 
changed to 47 East High st., Detroit, Mich. 

The Rev. Charles Wright, with the sanction of the 
Diocesan, Bishop Burgess of Quincy, has commenced 
holding services in St. James’ church, Griggsville, Ill. 


The Rev. Wm. Wilkinson has accepted the posi- 
tion of city missionary in Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Correspondents 


SACERDOS EXPECTANS.—If you will send us your 
name and address, we can give you information re- 
garding the return to our Church of one Roman 
priest. 

S. L. B.—The Presiding Bishop is always the senior 
bishop as to cate of consecration. The Rt. Rev. 
Thos. March Clark, D.D, LL.D., Bishop of Rhode 
Island, therefore succeeded the late Bishop Williams 
as Presiding Bishop. 


Official 


WHEREAS, The Rev. J. W. Van Ingen has been the 
superintendent of St. Luke's Hospital, Chicago, for 
nearly six years, administering his office with ability 
and faithfulness; 

Resolved: That we, the Board of Trustees of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, regret that his desire to resume pa- 
rochial work makes it necessary for him to sever his 
connection with the hospital; that we hereby express 
our grateful appreciation of his valuable services; and 
that we extend to him our good wishes for his future 
success and happiness. 

Resolved: That these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of the board, and a copy of the same be 
sent to the Rev. Mr. Van Ingen. 
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GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

The annual meeting of the Associate Alumni, G. T. 
S., will be held on Tuesday, 16th May, 1899, at 10:30 
A.M.,in Sherred Hall, Chelsea Square, New York 
city. Luncheon will be served in Flouret’s Cafe, 18th 
st. and Fifth ave., at 1:30 P.M. The Alumni should 
procure tickets (price $1.50), on or before Saturday, 
13th May, from the treasurer, the Rev. Alban Richey, 
354 West 2ist st., New York city. 

JOHN KELLER, 


: Secretary. 
Arlington, N. J., May 1st, 1899. 


Ordinations 
BISHOP PoTTER willact for Bishop McLarea to or- 
dain to the priesthood the Rev. J. K. Ochiai, of Japan, 
at St. Peter’s church, Westchester,New York city, on 
Sunday morning, May 14th. 


Mr. F. O. Boberb was ordered deacon by Bishop 
Sessums, at Trinity chapel, New Orleans, Lia., at 11 
A.M.,on Sunday, April 16th. The Rev. A. G. Bake- 
well presented the candidate, and the Rey. Dr. John 
Percival preached the sermon. 


Died 

CLAGETT.—At Hastings, Minn., April 14, 1899, after 
along and distressing illness, John Ramsay Clagett, 
in the 73d year of his age. He was for many years 
senior warden of St. Luke’s church, Hastings. Form- 
erly of Alexandria, Va., and of the same family as 
Bishop Thomas John Claggett, the first American 
Bishop. — 

CLAKK.—Fell asleep, at her residence, 75 Front st., 
in the morning of April 26, 1899, Dolly A., wife of Wm. 
H. Clark, and daughter of the late Col. Joseph B, Ab- 
bott, of Binghamton, N. Y 

“Light Eternal, Jesus blest, 
Shine on her, and grant her rest.”’ 


LEFFINGWELL.—Entered into rest, at Rochester, 
N. Y., Aprii 21, 1899, Mary E. Leffingwell, sister of the 
late Mrs. Charles B. Hatch. 

“Rest eternal grant to her, O Lord, and let perpetu- 
al light shine upon her.”’ 


SIsTER JULIA.—Entered into rest, in Yonkers, 
April 17, 1899, Sister Julia Percival, for ten years 
teacher in St. Mary’s School, Burlington, N. J., and 
for twenty-one years deaconess of the Church, serving 
in the dioceses of Central New York, Massachusetts, 
and New York. 

“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, Jordan past.” 


WADSwWoRTH.--At her residence, Matagorda, Tex., 
April 10, 1899, Mrs. Julia A. Wadsworth, wife of Wm. 
B. Wadsworth, after an illness of four weeks. 


WALLIS.--At Valley Cottage, Georgetown, Kent 
Co., Md., on Feb. 16th, Anna Margaretta Wallis, aged 
72 years. 

WARNER.--Entered into the rest of Paradise, on 
Saturday, April, 15, 1899, at his late residence, in Jer- 
sey City, James Warner, in the 75th year of his age. 
The funeral service was held in St. Mark’s church, 
Jersey City, and the interment in Windham, Conn. 

“Grant him, © Lord, eternal rest, and let perpetual 
light shine upon him.”’ 

Weerks.—At Riverhead, on Saturday, April 22, 1899, 
Amy Joesbury, wife of the Rev. Robert Weeks. 


Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FORBIGN MISSIONARY SocIlETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missioas among the 
colored people; missions among the [ndians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
*Srovision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besid-s the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 
Church and Parish 

EUCHARISTIC WAFrHRS,—Priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets, 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 


WANTED. —Position a3 organist by an experienced 
young man (Churchman) capable of furnishing a high 
grade of music; also understands choir training. Ad- 
dress L. B. P., care of Mrs. E. P. WRIGHT, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, May 1899 


1. SS. Pomp AND JAMES. Red. 

%. 5th Sunday Rogation) after Easter. White. 

8. ROGATION Day. Violet. 

9. ROGATION Day. Violet. 
10. ROGATION Day. Violet (White at Evensong). 
11. ASCENSION DAy White. 
14. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
21. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
22. WHITSUN MONDAY. Red. 
23. WHITSUN TUESDAY Red. 
24, EMBER Day. Red. 
26. EMBOR Day. Red. 
27, EMBER DAY. Red (White at Evensong). 
28. TRINITY SUNDAY. White. 


Heyday! come, Pussy-willow, 
Wrapped in your hood of fur, 
Heyday! come, Daffodilly, 
Prithee arouse and stir. 
Heyday! gone are the snowdrifts, 
Gone is the biting blast. 
Heyday! wake, pretty maidens, 
Summer is coming at last. 


—AMELIA BURR. 
Vani. pis 
We Know Not How or When 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


We know not how, we know not when, 
But little things have power. 

The very smallest seed we sow 
Becomes a perfect flower. 


So little deeds of kindness done, 
We know not how or when, 

Take root and grow to marvelous strength 
Within the hearts of men. 


All love, all light, we shed abroad, 
God’s love doth multiply. 

We know not how, we know not when, 
Our good deeds soar on high. 


There all our kindly, tender acts 
Are turned to riches then, 
Awaiting us in Paradise, 
We know not how or when. 


London, Ohio. 
eS, 3 as 


A Sharp Contrast 


HRISTMAS dawns. Behold! the 
courts of the Lord’s house are 
thronged to do homage at the 
manger cradle—to welcome Him 

who has taken our nature upon Him, hail- 
ing Him as Prince of Peace, though He 
come but as lowly Babe “in ox stall”; 
prompted with real devotion, they fill His 
courts and throng His altars. 

But what of 


“The day that sees Him rise 
Upward to His nativeskies?” 


Have we adored Him who took our nature 
upon Him, and shall we be indifferent 
when, oh, wonder of wonders! He takes that 
nature up to the throne of God? Alas! how 
great a contrast, eyen in these days of 
quickened observance of the Christian Year! 
On Christmas Day, our churches filled 
with devout worshipers; on Ascension Day, 
where are the multitudes that kept the 
Feast of the Nativity? And yet the Church 
provides in her offices as fitly for the honor 
of her ascending Lord as she does to wel- 
come His coming. ‘‘He that ascended is 
the same also that descended.” 

Some one has well called Holy Thursday 
the top round of the golden ladder of sacred 
observance of the events that marked the 
human life of our Divine Lord. Surely, we 
are not following as we should ‘‘the blessed 
steps of His most holy life,” unless we follow, 
with the disciples, the Risen One when He 
leads them out as far as Bethany and up the 


Mount of Ascension.—All Saints’ Parish 


Record. 
an a 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


ANY a reader of our periodical lit- 
erature will appreciate this witti- 
cism takenfrom an exchange: fe- 
turned Naval Hero: The next thing 

I remember was the order, given by the 
admiral himself,’ to flood the magazines.” 
Tistenéer; ‘‘Yes, and every one of you, from 
the admiral down, is still engaged in carry- 
ing it out.” 


OW our judgments are governed by our 

view-points, is well illustrated in the 
following story: An old Scotch woman was 
walking to church with her family. The 
auld Kirk minister rode past at a tremen- 
dous rate, and the old lady said to her 
children: ‘‘Siccan a wey to be ridin’, and 
this the Sawbath Day. Aweel, aweel, a 
gude man is marcifu’ to his beast!” Shortly 
afterwards her own minister rode past just 
as furiously, and the worthy old wifie cried: 
‘‘Ah, there he goes! The Lord bless him, 
puir man! His heart’s in his wark, an’ he’s 
eager to be at it.” 


(¢7OHE Actors’ Appeal to the Clergy to 

Assist in Suppressing Sunday Theatri- 
cal Performances,’’ is signed by F. F', Makay, 
president of the Actors’ Society of America, 
and contains such sentiments as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The opinion has long prevailed that 
the actors of this country are in favor of the 
assignment of Sunday, like all other days of 
the week, to secular labor for financial gain. 
For many years the actors have protested 
against Sunday theatrical performances of 
any kind whatever, asa usurpation of a right 
enjoyed by all other citizens—a right to one 
day of rest in seven,” The appeal goes on 
to say: ‘‘The Sunday theatrical performance 
is such a radical wrong—so demoralizing, 
not only to the actors, but tothe community 
in which the performance is given—that I 
think it should be the first point of attack.” 
The Actors’ Society of America recently 
adopted, by a unanimous vote, resolutions 
protesting against theatrical performances 
on Sunday. 


. 


CHURCHWOMAN who has been visit- 

ing Cuba, writes to Miss Emery: ‘‘It 
would be a difficult matter to teach these 
people a religion of self-denial, and one for 
which they must pay. But, on the other 
hand, the thing must be done, and the 
Church is losing golden opportunities every 
day. I feel that our Church is called to this 
great work; in every way it is better fitted 
to cope with the situation than is any other 
Protestant body. It ismore liberal, broader, 
more able to adapt itself to circumstances. 
Beautiful property can be bought here for a 
song. It is going up in price every day, and 
a year from now four times the sum will be 
paid that could be expended now to ad- 
vantage. Missionaries coming here need 
not be regarded as martyrs; they will have 
a most agreeable life. The country is beau- 
tiful, and the climate delightful.”’ 


N an interesting article in The Independent, 
the Rey. R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., the 
Nestor of Congregationalist preachers, 


points out some reasons for the decline of 
interest in and power of the pulpit to-day, 
and shows how these have also affected other 
public speaking. What used to be known 
as “the eloquence of the bar,” is practically 
stifled. ‘‘Arguments of two, three, five, 
even of seven hours, in exciting and critical 
cases, were not unknown in Massachusetts 
fifty years ago. Now the briefest argument 
alone is allowed. The court rooms are 
therefore coming to be as barren of elabo- 
rate eloquence as asphalt pavements are of 
vines and rose bushes. They are for the 
rapid transaction of legal business, not at 
all for the exhibition of high art and culture 
in forensic debate.”’ 


«4™OHE same tendency,” says Dr. Storrs, 

‘‘appears in legislative assemblies. 
Parliamentary eloquence in Great Britain 
is far less copious and accomplished than it 
was a generation or two ago, in spite of the 
seemingly opposed example of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is plainer, more practical, more 
limited in range. Even in our vo- 
ciferous Congress the prevailing temper 
has come to be: ‘ We’re in a hurry. Business 
presses, Print what you have said in the 
Record, and the government will pay for it, 
but don’t take time in talking it out.’ The 
reverberating senatorial debates of forty to 
seventy years ago, which then engaged and 
stimulated multitudes of minds, are now 
noiselessly buried in volumes on the shelves. 
They are not reproduced. The pulpit can- 
not escape the restriction which is else- 
where so controlling.” 


O quote once more from Dr. Storrs: 

Life is more superficial than it was, because 
more hurried; it is less reflective and introspec- 
tive. The keen and profound sense of sin in 
the heart more rarely appears. The sombre, 
yet illuminating, shadow of eternity lies more 
lightly, if it lies at all, on minds absorbed in 
business activity. The duty of the soul to itself 
and to God is scarcely a matter for intent and 
prayerful consideration; and the swift whirl of 
affairs on the tangible earth shuts from sight the 
august and inexorable processes of the divine 
jurisprudence, with which every personal will 
was used to feel itself in vital relation. So the 
whole air of society is incessantly affected ad- 
versely to the appeals of the Gospel. The for- 
mer conditions gave a resonant medium to the 
voice of the preacher, where now he is like one 
trying to shout or sing in an atmospheric 
vacuum, 


HE Society for Instruction in First Aid 
to the Injured, begun some years ago in 
the Church of Engiand, has held in New 
York during the past year 77 classes, at- 
tended by 695 men and 415 women, and has 
endeavored to reach every class in the com- 
munity. Notable classes have been held at 
the parish house of Grace church, at St. 
Bartholomew’s church, and St. Agnes’ 
chapel, and the Cancer Hospital, conducted 
under Church auspices, and before St. Bar- 
nabas guild for nurses. Since the organiza- 
tion of the New York branch, 11,102 persons 
have taken the course of instruction offered, 
and of these, 7,188 have passed an examina- 
tion and received diplomas. Hand books 
giving information for the treatment of 
emergency cases of injury, have also been 
circulated to the extent of 2,795 copies, and 
greatly aided in the saving of human life. 
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The Swedish Church 
BY THE REV. HERMAN LINDSKOG, RECTOR 
OF ST. ANSGARIUS’, CHICAGO 


READ BEFORE THE NOTH-HASTERN DHANERY OF 
CHICAGO, AND ALSO BEFORE THE SWEDISH 
CHURCH ASSOCIATION 


HE canonical name of the Church of 

Sweden, as it has been handed down 
through the centuries, is the Swedish 
Church, or the Church of Sweden. Politi- 
cally,itis often called Evangelical;popularly, 
it is styled Lutheran; still, none of these 
names can be found in any canonical or con- 
stitutional codex of the Church. As we 
speak of the Church of England or Russia, 
we have to use the same emphasis on the 
word Church when speaking of the Church 


of Sweden. 
Sweden to-day numbers more than 5,000,- 


000 inhabitants belonging to the Church, 
which stretches forth its branches to, and 
covers,every nook and corner of the country. 
Certainly there are Roman Catholics, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Jews to be found here 
and there in Sweden, but their number, all 
told, is not 120,000 dispersed on an area that 
is more than three times as large as that of 

our grand and noble State of [llinois. 

Sweden contains, namely, 170,713 square 
miles, when Illinois only has 55,414, 

Sweden is to-day ecclesiastically divided 
into one archdiocese and eleven dioceses. 
These twelve dioceses again are divided 
into one hundred and eighty deaneries and 
1,360 parishes, each having its rector, and 
many of them two to six, or even more, assist- 
ant clergy. 

In the ninth century,for the first time, the 
Church was plantedin Sweden. Ansgarius, 
by birth a Frenchman, is the honored apos- 
tle of the North. With true apostolic devo- 
tion, self-denial, and zeal, he brought the 
hardy, stubborn Vikings tothe Cross. He 
built the first Christian chapel in Sweden. 
From 829, to the year of his death, 865, he 
had supervision of the missionary work 
there. He died as Archbishop of Bremen, 
where a beautiful monument is raised to his 
memory. 

The Church begun was not by any means 
the Church secure and safe among the 
heathen inhabitants of Sweden. It remained 
for English missionaries, under the leader- 
ship of the devoted Sigfrid, most appropri- 
ately called the second Apostle of the North, 
to establish it more firmly. He baptized the 
first Swedish king, Olof Skotkonung, in the 
year 1007, and from that time the Christian 
religion can be said to exercise a desired 
_ and desirable influence and power. In fact, 

about the year 1080, hardly a heathen could 
be found in Sweden, except in the most dis- 
tant parts of the land. 

-. The successors of St. Ansgarius on the 
archiepiscopal throne in Bremen, on the 
southern shore of the Baltic Sea, now called 
Germany, had the supervision of the Church 
of Sweden until 1104, when the Bishop of 
Lund, in the southern part of Sweden, was 
made an archbishop, and the Scandinavian 
countries became a Church province. But 
within 50 years from that time we find Nor- 
way having an archbishop of its own, and in 
1164 was the first Swedish archbishop con- 

~ secrated—Stephen, who immediately made 

Upsala the archiepiscopal seat. From that 
time we find the Church of Sweden obtain- 
ing one after another of all the privileges 

enjoyed by other Catholic countries. Her 

clergy could only be tried before ecclesias- 
tical courts, her property or possessions were 
exempt from all tax paying, she could re- 
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ceive and hold all legacies given her, and 
giving tithes to her was common through- 
out the land. 

Although the Church of Sweden from its 
beginning can be said to be officially con- 
nected with Rome, it is yet a fact that the 
Swedish people had paid a very scant hom- 
age to the Bishop of Rome. On the other 
hand, the papal curia had exercised a very 
weak pressure on the Swedish Church. Not 
before the year 1248 was celibacy urged 
upon the Swedish clergy, but did not enter 
into a general practice for a long time. 

About one hundred years before that time, 
or 1150, Sweden had five regular dioceses, 
with their bishops, cathedrals, and chapters 
or consistories. From the year 1250 these 
bishops, and others in new organized dio- 
ceses, were elected by the clergy alone, and 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Upsala, 
making thereby Sweden an independent 
Church province, with a perfect hierarchy. 
Before that time the Archbishop of Upsala 
had to be consecrated by the primate in 
Lund, he, as wellas his suffragans, qualified 
“cleri electione, regis consensu, ae populi peti- 
tione”’; something to be especially remem- 
bered as an exceptional practice in the whole 
Occidental Church. In other countries the 
laity and the minor clergy were excluded 
from taking part in the election of a bishop; 
in Sweden not so, where all priests and lay- 
men voted, and after the king had given his 
consent the bishop-elect was consecrated. 
The same principle prevailed as to rectors 
and settled clergymen in parishes, the bish- 
op’s consent given instead of the king’s. 
Such was the practice in the Church of 
Sweden for more than three hundred years 
until the year 1250. 

From that year the Papacy made its im- 
primatur more and more felt, now and then 
befriending ‘the political government, in 
order to gain earthly possessions and secular 
power; at other times taking a diametrically 
opposite stand, not only to the rulers of the 
land but also to the people. I do not need 
to specify the abominable irregularities the 
papal curia made itself guilty of during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries. May it suffice to state that Sweden 
was no exception from other countries in 
that respect, and that Roman heresies, in 
spite of the strongest protestations, invaded 
the land, and the Roman despotism became 
more and more unbearable. . 

But the dawning of a brighter day came. 
As early as 1519 purer doctrines began to be 
heard in Sweden, introduced by a young 
man, Olaus Petri, who for three years had 
pursued his theological studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. A year after his re- 
turn to Sweden, he was ordained deacon by 
his bishop, and given an appointment at the 
cathedral of Strengnas. The dean of the 
cathedral chapter, Laurentius Andres, was 
soon won over to the Protestant cause, and 
through him the regent, Gustavus Wasa. 
The greatest caution was used in promul- 
gating the Protestant ideas. Under no cir- 
cumstances would it be admitted that it was 
a new faith; it was the old apostolic Faith, 
once for all times delivered to the saints, 
purified from the papal heresies, that was 
now proclaimed. The New Testament was 
soon thereafter for the first time translated 
into Swedish. In the year of 1541 was the 
whole Bible translated. 
| The diet in Westeras, 1527, became the 
turning point of the reformation, or, rather, 
restoration, of the Swedish Church. Then 
and there it was positively decided that 
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nothing but the divine truth, as found in 
the now opened Holy Scripture, should be 
preached in the Church of Sweden, and 
that the king, and not the Pope, should ex- 
ercise the highest authority over the same. 
Yet it required more than sixty years to 
fully define the position of the Church, and 
make the reformation an accomplished fact. 
It was at the great Church council held in 
Upsala, 1593, where the bishops and repre- 
sentatives of the Church from all parts of 
Sweden, had convened—priests to a number 
not less than 300—that it was solemnly and 
unanimously resolved that the Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation, and that the doctrines of the 
Holy Scripture were rightly put forth in 
the three oldest symbola and the first origi- 
nal Augsburgian Confession, or Confessio 
Augustana. With this resolution, the work 
of reformation, or restoration, of the 
Church of Sweden can be said to have been 
perfected. The episcopate and the ministry 
remained the same, all the essential fea- 
tures of true Catholicity were retained. 
For the Latin Mass and the superstitious. 
legends of Rome, were substituted what i 

until this day called the Swedish High 
Mass, and the simple teachings from the 
Holy Scripture in the Swedish tongue. The 
king regained his position as the summus 
episcopus, confirming and executing the de- 
cisions of the Church. The king’s authori- 
ty in the Church was not a new and Prot- 
estant doctrine in Sweden. The oldest 
Swedish law, since five hundred years back, 
contained the following article: 

When a bishop shall be chosen, then shall 
the king ask all living in the province whom 
they will have, and the king shall put the staff 
in his hand and a golden ring on his finger, then 
he shall be led to the church and enthroned; 
then he has received full rights to the office, as 
soon as he has been consecrated. 

This shows in fact that the power of the 
investiture belonged to the king, and not. 
to the Pope, for centuries before the Refor- 
mation. 

After the Reformation and the above- 
mentioned Church council of Upsala, 1593, 
we find the Church going steadily forward, 
boldly and enthusiastically rejecting and 
crushing even the strongest efforts to re- 
Romanize or Calvinize her; at the same 
time, resisting all encroachments or inroads 
made time and again by the king on her 
canonical or spiritual rights. None of the 
Swedish kings, perhaps, ever had a greater 
place in the heart of the Swedish Church 
and nation than Gustavus II. Adolphus. 
Still, when he proposed thata consistortwm 
ecclesiasticum generale should be instituted in 
Sweden, similar to those in Protestant 
countries on the continent, consisting of six 
clerical and six lay members, and forming 
the highest tribunal under him to decide 
all doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions, 
then the Church, through her bishops, took 
a decided stand against that proposition 
and such an innovation, plainly telling the 
king and his counselors that curam religionts 
et judicium de doctrina et sacramentis Hcclesie, 
episcopis et pastoribus esse commissam. Sacer- 
dotibus in Veto ‘Lestamento lec cura et judici- 
um committitus; Apostolis & corum successor- 
ibus episcopis et presbyteris in Novo Testa- 
mento. The result was that the consistoriwm 
ecclesiasticum generale suddenly died soon af- 
ter its birth, to the great displeasure of the 
king. 

The same spirit still lives in the Church 
of Sweden, and seems in these later years to 
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grow more strong, aroused by a free Luth- 
eran movement within her, whose leaders 
pose as great martyrs, because they cannot 
rob her of her canonical rights. More 
jealously than ever is she guarding thosein 
our days, and it seems to my mind only a 
question of time when the Church of Sweden 
shall leave her long-occupied, isolated posi- 
tion, and we all will see her come out with 
flying banners of true Catholicity. 


es yee 
Church and State in England 


HE splendid activity of the bishops when 

Disestablishment in Wales was threaten- 
ed in the previous liberal Parliament, only 
serves to cast a deeper shadow upon them 
when they are weak in spiritual matters. 
They showed then that bishops can work 
with tremendous effectiveness when they 
will. Are the endowments, the incomes, 
the material fabric, of the Church in the 
Welsh dioceses more worthy of protection 
than are the spirituality and independence 
of the whole Church of England. Isita 
greater blow to the Church to seize a few of 
her buildings and a part of her endowments 
and apply them to secular uses, or to rob 
her of her whole spiritual heritage of speak- 
ing as God commands her, and make of her 
only a bureau of the State, speaking the 
voice of Parliament? The bishops were 
united, firm, and vigilant where pounds, 
shillings, and pence were involved. Will 
they be less so when the Church demands 


that her ancient spiritual liberties be rr deep oe 


stored to her?., It is idle to pretend that the 
issues which have so distracted England for 
a year past are incense or no incense, reser- 
vation or no reservation. These, and many 
other questions of detail which are discussed, 
are but phases, and the least important, of 
that fundamental question which the Church 
of England must solve: Is it the Church of 
God, or a bureau of the State?—The Church 
eclectic. 
ee 
True Heroism 
R. J. W. DOANE, a gentleman who 
lived at the Windsor Hotel, has sent 
$500 to The Hvening Post to start a fund of 
$10,000, which it is hoped will be raised for 
the support of the mother and two sisters of 
William Guion, an elevator man at the hotel. 
Other contributions have swelled the fund 
at this writing to more than $3,000. Guion 
had been employed at the Windsor for 
twenty years, and had charge of the elevator 
when the fire broke out. He stood his ground 
gallantly, and kept his elevator going 
through smoke and the gravest peril, repeat- 
edly bringing down loads of frightened peo- 
ple. When the collapse of the building be- 
came imminent, he was pulled out of his car 
by the police. But he was not yet ready to 
run. It has been said that the elevator bell 
rang again. At any rate, he started up for 
one more trip. On his way down, the top of 
the shaft fell in. The car stopped, and he 
and whoever was with him were caught and 
died. 

When has there been a nobler instance of 
devotion to duty than this? Running an 
elevator is pretty humdrum work, about as 
little adapted, apparently, to develop heroic 
qualities as any work that can be imagined. 
But there was hero stuff in Guion. For him 
the little tinkle of his bell in that fiery con- 
fusion was a signal no less august than the 
voice of God. Up he went again on a sacred 
mission, and out of that cage in which his 
body was entrapped his soul went to his 
Maker. 
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Manhood came out strong at that fire. The 
courage and effective work of the firemen 
saved many lives, and have been praised 
and honored, as they should have been. But 
the firemen have taught us to expect heroism 
from them. William Guion’s fine devotion 
may not be qualified even by the suggestion 
that it was part of his business, except in so 
far as it is every man’s business, when the 
pinch comes, to remember that he was made 
in God’s image, and must not disgrace the 
uniform of clay that clothes his spirit.— 
Harper's Weekly. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The Capsina. An Historical Novel. By E. F. Ben- 
son. New Yorkand London: Harper & Bros. 
The Capsina proves to bea fine young Greek 

girl, of heroic mould, who is left at nineteen, by 

the death of her father, head of the clan of Cap- 
sas. She builds .ships, sails them, and fights 
the Turks, with a fine disregard-of the limita- 
tions of her sex. Finally she falls in love with 
one who came to her, asher dreams had prophe- 
sied, ‘‘from the sea, all sea and sun, strange 
and strong.’’ But, alas! the ‘little Mitsos,”’ so 
dubbed in loving mockery of his tremendous 
strength and stature, knew not of this presenti- 
ment, and before coming into knowledge of the 

Capsina, had given his life and his love into the 

hands of another. This other isSuleima, woman- 


ly, wise, tender, and loving, his wife and the *! 


mother of his boy. Very striking and dramatic 

is the association of the two women, so unlike 

in every respect, but finally united by the com- 
mon bond of love for Mitsos and the ‘‘littlest 

As the story turns upon 
e struggle between the Greeks and the Turks, 

of course there is much of fighting by land and 
sea, in allof which the Capsina bears a gallant 
part. One wishes that she might have founda 
fitting mate, and become the illustrious founder 
of a noble line, instead of meeting the tragic 
fate which was the inadequate reward of her 
great deeds and her splendid life. 

An Introduetion to the Study of Literature. For 
the Use of Secondary and Graded Schools. Edited 
by Edwin Herbert Lewis, PhD. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, 81. 

Inselecting and classifying the lyrics, ballads, 
and short stories found in Prof. Lewis’ excellent 
new volume, the young student’s normal inter- 
ests are made the standard. There are one hun- 
dred and fifty compositions included, most of 
them complete. Each of the ten chapters into 
which the book is divided, is prefaced by an in- 
troduction, indicating the general meaning of 
the pieces. Chapter I has four illustrations of 
the nobility of animals; the next two chapters 
are devoted respectively to the heroism of war 
and the heroism of peace.’ The athlete, the ad- 
venturer, the gentleman, are also described and 
interpreted in three more chapters. The last 
division is entitled, ‘‘The Far Goal’’; it is de- 
signed to aid youth to desire and to attempt to 
realize its ideals. Indeed, the whole book is ad- 
mirably qualified to elevate and strengthen mind 
and soul. 

The Span o’ Life. By William McLennan and J. 
N. Mellwraith, New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $1.75. 

The glamour of the falling House of Stuart, 
the incidents of Canadian frontier life, and the 
clash of French and British interests, all find 
place in this well-told story. Asa piece of col- 
laborated literary work, it is quite curious. A 
man writes and a woman writes, but the work 
is unmistakably one, in style and sentiment. All 
through one moves in an atmosphereof romance. 
The fortunes of the Chevalier Maxwell, an ad- 
herent of the ill-starred Prince Charles, are fol- 
lowed with interest. The sad entanglement of 
a concealed marriage, the cross purposes of 
love’s caprices, the fortunes of flood and field, 
the varied characters of warriors, priests, and 
Indians, make up an entertaining volume, well 
worth reading, coming to a satisfactory finish, 
but not without the necessary shadow of sad- 
ness, without which life cannot be. 
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Florida Alexander. A Kentucky Girl. By Eleanor 
Talbot Kinkead. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1. : 
This story indulges freely in superlatives. 

The heroine, Miss Florida Alexander, is ‘‘the 

most beautiful woman in the South.’’ The hero, 

a Bostonian, a ‘‘Brahmin of the Brahmins,” is 

named Mr. Edward Winthrop St. John. He is 

introduced to the reader as one who bore ‘‘the 
marks of a more than ordinarily vigorous men- 
tality,’? one who kept constantly in view the 
higher ideals of life. Also ‘‘he continually wor- 
shiped and offered impassioned tributes before 
the shrine of the ideal, as expressed in nature 

and humanity.’? That is perhaps why he im- 

presses a matter-of-fact reader as embodying too 

much of the author’s ideal, thereby lacking the 
semblance of reality, a trait, however, shared 
with the other characters in the book. 


Joubert. A Selection from his Thoughts. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Lyttelton. With a preface by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

In his seventy, years Joubert saw the old Hu- 
rope disappear, the new one appear; he passed 
through the Revolution and the Terror; he was 
the counsellor of Chautaubriand; he knew 
Diderot at the height of his power; and he out- 
lived Napoleon. These thoughts are “the quiet, 
life-long deposit of himself,’ Mrs. Ward says, 
and they well hold a modest, yet enduring, 
place in French literature. Mrs.Ward’s preface 
e in its appreciation of one who was 


“T am like an 
AHolian harp, that can sound a few beautiful 
notes, but cannot play one air. No constant 
wind has ever breathed»upon me.” That is 
less than many an appreciative reader has said 
and will say. 


The River Syndicate, and Other Stories. 
E. Carryl. With Illustrations. 
don: Harper & Bros. 

“The Kiver Syndicate” is one of a collection 
of seven stories. Five besides the title story 
deal with rascals and their varied rogueries, and 
the way in which they are brought to justice 
through the shrewdness of detectives. The 
second narrative, ‘‘The Pasha Club,” is an ac- 
count of a practical joke. The tales will be best 
liked by those who care chiefly for incident and 
adventure in fiction, and are indifferent to the 
development of character. The book is wel 
printed, and has an effective cover design. 


By Chas. 
New York and Lon- 


The Order for the Burial of the Dead, as set to 
Music by Merbecke, harmonized by Sir John 
Stainer; together with a Selection of Suitable 
Hymns. New York: Novello, Ewer &Co. Demi- 
octavo; pp., 32; bound, 40c. 

A handy little volume, with complete musical 
office, including Stainer’s ‘Sevenfold Amen” 
and an appendix of nine choice hymns set to 
compositions by Sir George Martin, Sir John 
Stainer, A. H. Littleton, A. H. D. Troyte, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and two by the late Sir Joseph 
Barnby. Everything needed for burial occa- 
sions, to be found in a single slight volume, and 
by the best masters, is indeed a boon to choirs. 


The Vision of Righteousness; Aids to Meditation. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell. London and New 
York: Henry Frowde. Price, 2s. 6d. ; 
While intended for use during the season of 

Lent, these meditations may be profitably stud- 

ied at any time. There are many valuable sug- 

gestions in them, and we commend the book 
very highly to our readers who desire to attain 
to the spiritual life. 


Faith Building. By William P: Merrill. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
25 cts. 

There are many minds and hearts to whom 
this little book will minister. While we cannot 
endorse all his views, the author has yet grasped 
firmly the idea of the necessity of a sound faith 
as a foundation for a holy life. p 


Love to the Uttermost. Expositions of John xiii- 
xxiv By F. B. Meyer, B. A. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, BL. 


There does not seem to be anything extraor- 
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dinary in the chapters of this book. The dis- 
courses are full of what is very commonplace 
and unattractive in style. The book contains a 
great deal of that sentimental religion which is 
encouraged in revivals, but has more froth than 
substantial nourishment. 


The Religion of Mr. Kipling. By W. B. Parker. 
New York: M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. 382 mo. 
Pp. 22. Price, 50c. 

In this little volume, dainty as to style, is set 
forth an enthusiastic appreciation, very well 
written, of some of Mr. Kipling’s religious 
views, as evinced by his works in prose and 
verse. 


We are pleased to note that Messrs. James 
Pott & Co. have in preparation ‘‘The Life 
of James DeKoven, D.D.,’’ late warden of Racine 
College, by the Rev. Wm. C. Pope. Nothing 
could be more welcome than an appreciative 
biography of the loved and illustrious DeKoven, 
and the one who has undertaken the work is 
well fitted for it. 


A yerry pretty Certificate of Confirmation, 
prepared by Miss Edith Beach and Mrs. John 
Binney, Middletown, Conn., has been published 
by L. Prang & Co., Boston. The centre, con- 
taining the inscription, is white, with a delicate 
background of blue, bordered with lilies. The 
scriptural texts are in gold letters, and are sug- 
gestive of the relations of the confirmed to Christ 
and His Church. It is an attractive and help- 
ful Confirmation gift. Price, ten cents, with 
discounts to the clergy and parish societies. 


Books Received 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Dawn of Reason. By James Weir, Jr., M.D. $1.25 


ABrief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By A. 
K. Rogers, Ph. D. 61.25. 


The Theory of the Leisure Class. 
Veblev. $2. 


The Foundations of Zoology. 
Ph.D., LL. D. $2.50. 


The Development of English Thought. 
Patten, Ph. D. 83. 
A. ©. McCLurG & Co., Chicago 
Those Girls. By Frances W. Carruth. $1.25. 
DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 
The United States of Europe. By W. T. Stead. $2. 
MeETHurEN & Co., London 
LyraInnocentium. By John Keble. 


By Thorstein 
By W.K. Brooks, 
By S. N. 


. Pamphlets Received 


The Church Club. Diocese of Minnesota. 

Gorham Suggestions. 

Ought Christians to Keep the Sabbath? By R. A. 
Torrey. 

An a View of Christian Science. By Anne Har- 
wood, 


Questions Most Frequently Asked About the Episco- 
pal Church. By the Rev. Mercer P. Logan, D. D. 


The Rights of the Church cf England under the Ref- 
ormavion Settlement. By Viscount Halifax. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Pott’s Library. Vol. I1., No. 10. April. 

The Church Club of the Diocese of Chicago. 

The Talisman of Unity. By W. R. Huntington, D.D. 

Annual Report of the Erring Woman's Refuge, Chi- 
cago. : 

Sanitation as a Religious Exercise. 
ter, M.A. 


By A. T. Bannis- 


Periodicals 
Liquid air, which has recently been attract- 


- ing so much of the attention of scientists all 


~ concerning 


over the world, has now reached a point where 
the general public is asking for accurate infor- 
mation about it. Henve,no doubt, an article is 
devoted to it in the May issue of Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly. The author, Ira Remsen, 
is professor of chemistry at J ohns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and one of the leading chemists of the 
country. 

Instead of wasting time and space in fighting 
over again the battles of the late war, The Inter- 
national gives its readers valuable information 
countries where we Americans 
should be making commercial conquests right 
now. The International has just finished a serial 
on Mexico, and this new one on Venezuela 


‘promises to be quite as interesting. It is by 


yt 
> 


nig 


Tommaso Caivano, whose serial on Guatemala, 
published in The International three years ago, 
met with such widespread interest and popular- 
ity. | 
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The American Monthly Review of Reviews for May 
devotes considerable space to a survey of recent 
developments in American cities. The editor 
comments on the re-election of Mayor Carter 
Harrison in Chicago, on Mayor Jones’ remark- 
able triumph in Toledo, on the Detroit project 
for municipal ownership of the street railways, 
and on the general situation in Boston, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Denver, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New York. 
Dr. Shaw also contributes a special study of the 
new San Francisco charter—a remarkable docu- 
ment in its way—and Mr. George E. Hooker 
gives some interesting facts about Mayor Quin- 
cy’s administration of Boston. 


Good Housekeeping for May opens with an illus- 
trated article on the “First Cooking School in 
Bulgaria,”? by Emma Paddock Telford; Hester 
M. Poole writes of Notions and Novelties in the 
Metropolis” ; ‘‘Seasonable Menus,”’ by Margaret 
Burroughs, includes a spring luncheon; there is 
a valuable symposium, ‘*What shall the Children 
Eat?” treated by four able writers; Margaret 
Bisland, in ‘The Domestic Problem,” discusses 
the relations of mistress and maid; Minna ©. 
Hale has a paper on ‘Planning a House’’; while 
there are shorter articles on a great variety of 
interesting subjects, and a digest of recent 
household inventions. [$1 a year; George D. 
Chamberlain, publisher, Springfield, Mass. | 


A careful study of the subject of ‘Swedish 
Orders” will appear in The Church Eclectic for 
May, June, and July, from the pen of the Rey. 
Francis J. Hall, D. D., professor at the Western 
Theological Seminary. The publishers suggest 
the importance of the subject to the whole 
Church Catholic, and particularly to the Bish- 
ops of the Anglican Communion. The papers 
are the result of very careful research on the 
part of the author. The three numbers will be 
supplied within the United States and Canada 
for 75 cents; to England, the Colonies, and the 
Postal Union, 3s. Subscription to the entire 
volume, 12 numbers, beginning with April, 1899, 
to the clergy, at the rate of $2.00 (laity, 33.00), 
in the United States and Canada; clergy, 10s., 
laity, 12s. (postpaid) in England, etc. Address, 
The Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., U.S. A. 


In Blackwood's for April, the article which has 
the first place is on ‘The Thames as a Game- 
Fish River,’ a subject which seems to have be- 
come suddenly interesting to British readers, 
as we find an article on the same subject in 
another magazine of the month. The weird tale 
entitled the “Heart of Darkness,” is concluded 
in this number, as is also the melancholy 
“Autobiography of a Child’; wh'le ‘Like to 
Like, A Trivial Romance,” is begun. Under 
the title of “Christian Quackery,’’ the so-called 
Christian Science is handled with such wither- 
ing ridicule and sarcasm as most sane people 
will think to be well deserved. The people who 
have come under the influence of this strange 
delusion seem ordinarily to be invulnerable to 
ridicule, as well as to any other kind of criti- 
cism, otherwise they could hardly stand against 
the keen shafts levelled at their system by 
such a trenchant writer. The article may do 
good, however, to those who have not yet been 
thrown too far off their balance. Other articles 
are a sketch of travel in Galician Poland, en- 
titled, ‘‘At the Back of Beyond”; an account of 
the retreat from Leipsic when the first Napoleon 
suffered his crushing defeat in 1813, now first 
published from the account of a survivor, a 
young French officer. A recently published life 
of George Borrow is severely criticised, as not so 
much a biography as a‘! rubble heap.” True to 
its traditions, Blackwood’s finds the cause of the 
writer’s defect easily intelligible: ‘He has 
failed because heis an American. He surveys 
the ordinary facts of Borrow’s life with the as- 
tonishment of a yokel gazing at the Lord 
Mayor’s coach.’’ It is said of Borrow that ‘the 
deserved a better fate than an American biog- 
rapher.” A sketeh of ‘‘The Nevada Silver 
Boom’; a criticism of Hume Brown’s “History 
of Scotland”; a chapter of international politics 
in connection with China, and the reflections 
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of the ‘“‘Looker-on,’? in which the bishops are 
loftily lectured from the Erastian point of view, 
which ‘‘Maga,’? associates with its high Tory- 
ism, complete the number. 


Opinions of the Press 


NV. ¥. Hvening Post 

Tue ARmMy CANTBEN.—The controversy over 
the army canteen is temporarily ended by the 
extraordinary decision of Attorney-General 
Griggs that liquor may be sold on premises used 
for military purposes, despite the fact that Con- 
gress expressly provided (1) that no ‘‘officer or 
private soldier shall be detailed to sell intoxi- 
cating drinks as a bartender or otherwise, in 
any post, exchange, or canteen’’; (2) ‘nor shall 
any other person be required or allowed to sell 
such liquors in any encampment or fort, or on 
any premises used for military purposes: by the 
United States.’’ To the ordinary, unexpanded 
mind these two provisions would seem abso- 
lutely to forbid the sale of liquor on military 
premises, by either a person in the military 
service or any other person; but ‘Glory- 
crowned Heights” Griggs, with his intelligence 
full of expansion, has decided that ‘‘it would be 
lawful andappropriate for the managers of the 
post exchanges to employ civilians for that pur- 
pose.’? We have read more than once the al- 
leged reasoning by which the law officer of the 
government reaches this extraordinary conclu- 
sion, but we can make neither head nor tail out 
of an argument that when alaw says that liquor 
shall not be sold on certain premises by any- 
body, it means that it may be sold by somebody. 
However, what Griggs says “‘goes,’’ and the 
whole controversy will have to be re opened 
next winter, with a view to seeing whether a 
law can be passed which means, in the Attorney- 
general’s opinion, what it says. 


The Chicago Times- Herald 

THEMES FOR THE PuLpit.—These are the mys- 
teries that the Christian minister is specially 
educated and specially engaged to expound. It 
is to them that he owes his peculiar character, 
and the peculiar veneration that is paid him. 
When he abandons these to enter into the con- 
troversies of the hour, secular or otherwise, he 
becomes a mere lecturer, whose opinions carry 
no more authority, and give no greater edifica- 
tion than those of any other thinking man, 
This fact has a most important bearing on the 
subjectof church organization. If people want 
to hear lectures on sociology, it is not necessary 
for them to keep up a church establishment on 
that account. There are courses here and 
courses there which are delivered by experts 
who devote their lives to sociological work. 
Some of them, in discussing the problems of the 
times, will say as Dr. Thomas does: ‘The one 
solution that I can see in the future is some 
form of co-operation, some form of materialism. 
It doesn’t hurt me if you call it socialism.” 
Others are individualists, like Spencer; still 
others are anarchists. But however dogmatic 
any of them may be, they make no claim upon 
any body of people because of the divine nature 
of their mission. 

The Examiner (Baptist) 

Famity Revicion.—Both from the Old Testa- 
ment and the New, instances in abundance 
might be added, to show that it has ever been 
the aim of revealed religion to embrace the 
family. The subject is one that may well claim 
our serious attention in these later days. Family 
religion is not observed nor esteemed as it once 
was. Perhaps some explanation of the declen- 
sion may be found in the peculiar tendency of 
our institutions to foster individualism; but a 
more direct and sufficient cause is the indiffer- 
ence of heads of families. Absorbed in cares 
for the comfort and advancement of their chil- 
dren, they reverse God’s order, and sacrifice 
spiritual to temporal well-being. Of late our 
Churches have been both working and praying 
for a revival of religion. Such an awakening is 
profoundly to be desired; but we are convinced 
that prayer and labor will be in vain until there 
is a revival of religion in the homes of the peo- 
ple. 
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My Jewels 
BY LIZZI® BURGESS NICKERSON 


I've a perfect set of jewels, 
Shall I tell you of their worth? 
For value them more highly 
Than all other things of earth. 
And the setting is so simple 
You would never guess the prize 
Could be held in such a casket, 
Daily seen by mortal eyes. 


First, I have a cozy cottage, 
Nestled in a garden green, 
Where the woodbine and the roses 
Creep the lattice-work between; 
Where the feathered songsters warble 
Notes of gladness ’mid the trees, 
And the honey-scented clover 
Lends a perfume to the breeze. 


Then I have a dear companion 
Who is honest, good, and true, 
And we love each other dearly— 
Do you wonder that we do! 
For our hearts drew near together 
By a holy passion led, 
And our love has grown more perfect 
Every year since we were wed. 


These are what I call ‘‘my jewels,” 
All a-gleam with beauteous light, 
And my home-nest is the casket 
That contains these jewels bright. 
Are they not a rare possession? 
I’ve not told you half their worth— 
Ah, I value them more highly 
Than all other things of earth. 


Nantucket, Mass. 


The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XI. 


R. UNDERHILL sat in his study chair 
before the plain desk whose shelves 
held all his modest library, his fine head 
bent in thoughtful consideration of a letter 
which he held. His wife was beside him, 
her hand resting on his shoulder, and her 
eyes eagerly bent on the same letter. 

‘‘Evelyn,” said the clergyman, looking up 
at the girl’s entrance, ‘‘Griffifth hath writ 
‘to you also, but I fear the contents of your 
parcel will bring grief to you, as mine has 
‘done to me.” 

With a sinking heart, Evelyn stretched 
out her hand for the packet, and her fingers 
shook as they touched those of Mr. Under- 
hill, She was conscious then of no distinct 
thought, but she remembered afterward 
that her guardian looked old and broken in 
the searching winter sunshine. Thus ran 
Evelyn’s letter: 

My OwneE SWEETE ONE. 

There is but a brief space in which to get off 
a Packet for the Mails, so I must e’en ask indul- 
gence for a short missive. Indeed I am heartily 
weary of lengthy discoursing, believing that the 
greatest events of our Lives can fittest be ex- 
pressed with epigrammatic brevity, after the 
manner of the Ancients. Know then, O fairest 
one, that I have decided to remain sometime 
longer abroad, having the post of chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of offered me, in conjunction 
witha Canonry in the cathedral, and a Residence 
in the Close. It seemeth too good an opportunitie 
to be wastefully neglected, and as the troublous 
times at home make great hindrance to the 
spread of the Church, I feel justified in my de- 
cision. I know your keen Intelligence will see 
allin the right light. Dear Evelyn, if you should 
later hear of anything in my Course which 
may seem to prove me unfaithful to the Boy and 
Girl love which we once professed, forgive me, 
and think as kindly of me as-you can. Alan will 


prove a stronger stay to you andto my Father. 
Adieu, my sweet one, 
From your fond and Unworthy 
Griffifth. 


The letter dropped to the floor, and Eve- 
lyn sat, quite quiet, on the window seat. 
Her eyes were turned toward the nillsides 
where the sheep-huts glittered under their 
snowy roofing, but she saw nothing of this 
outer world. The pages of Griffifth’s letter 
were burning themselves into her memory 
—not only the actual words, but what she 
could read between the lines of the decay 
of affection, of the conceit wrought by flat- 
tery, of the greed of preferment, of the 
caprice of anew love. Every word was as 
gall to the heart of the girl. 

And this change in Griffifth, her Griffifth, 
had been wrought in the short space of a 
twelve-month! No, had it? Had they not 
all contributed to it for years by their al- 
most worshiping admiration of the eldest 
son? He had been his parents’ pride, the 
favorite everywhere. Invidious compari- 
sons had always been drawn between him 
and Alan, if notin words, at least by impli- 
cation. And she herself? Had she not 
been o’er easily won? She had dropped 
into her wooer’s outstretched hand like a 
tame pigeon, only to be lightly tossed back 
to the fluttering dove-cote. 

Evelyn’s cheeks burned, and the sweet 
curves of her mouth drew themselves into 
harder outlines. A sigh from the quiet 
figure at the desk reached, but did not at 
once appeal to her. 

“Chaplain?” ‘‘Canon?” Aye, why not 
dean and bishop? Alan had always said 
that Grif. would be a bishop. And Griffifth, 
for his part, counted on Alan’s fidelity to 
those whom he had injured. That last sen- 
tence was the only real one in the letter. 

The small, German clock on the shelf 
above Mr. Underhill’s head, struck the hour. 
It seemed like a knell in the tense, un- 
natural silence of the room. The stricken 
father mechanically raised his head to note 
the hour, and this time Evelyn realized the 
suffering in his face. Ina moment she was 
beside him, and he had gathered her hands 
into his, and was answering her unspoken 
words of comfort. 

‘Yes, Evelyn, ’tis a heavy cross, but may- 
hap ‘twill! lighten as we bear it. I had 
hoped, as I had aright to hope, that I should 
soon see Griffifth working beside me here, 
ministering to the sore need of our valley 
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people. Doubtless it is a judgmenton my 
undue pride in mine own flesh that would 
not see his faults. God grant that he may 
yet some day come to work in His vineyard 
here. As for you, child—” 

Mr. Underhill’s voice quite broke, and 
Evelyn felt thankful that George just then 
came in with a message, and she could es- 
cape from the room. 

Days and weeks passed, and in that house- 
hold where duty was a watchword, Evelyn 
could not altogether omit the least of hers. 
Yet at times her light tasks were positively 
abhorrent to her, and all the heart had gone 
even from her ministrations to the people 
for whom she had loved to spend herself, 
Her whole sweet nature seemed thrown out 
of harmony, and bitterness and flippancy 
were both discernible in her. 


Captain Dalton did not allow his acquaint- 
ance with the fair girl at the Glebe readily 
todrop. There was always some important 
message to be brought from Colonel John- 
son—for Sir John, under the pressure of 
Gen. Schuyler’s threats, had now evacuated 
the Hall, and was lingering on parole about 
Albany. Sometimes it was to ask Mr. Un- 
derhill’s good offices with a testy Dutch 
patron, sometimes to entreat him to use his 
influence with the Indians. 

Nor did Evelyn altogether repel the at- 
tentions of the Captain. Instead, she treated 
him with a half-mocking kindliness wholly 
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bewildering to her guardian. Perhaps 
Mrs. Underhill understood her better, but 
just now her heart was given to the endeav- 
or to soften her husband’s displeasure 
against Griffifth. Perhaps the good lady 
secretly hoped that some day fresh bonds 
would draw them back to the Old World. 
She spoke something of this to her husband. 
‘Tf this sad war should terminate adversely 
to the Crown and the Church, who knows 
but itmight be best to return in our old days 
to the land where God’s altars are still un- 
profaned. Methinks I would-love to hear 
the service said once more in a dear Eng- 
lish church.” 

Mr. Underhill rose abruptly, an unusual 
light flashing from his eyes. ‘‘Never,” he 
said, ‘shall I abandon my work among my 
people until I be driven from it, and then it 
will only be to hold myself in readiness to 
return.” Then he added more quietly: 
‘But protestations avail little, and I must 
work while ’tis called to-day. Even now I 
go to meet the body of Eye-of-the-Dawn, 
who is to be laid beside my faithful Wahari, 
in the Glebe burying ground. But for the 
early thaw I should have been obliged to 
give her up to her own people.” 

Scarcely had the clergyman departed on 
his sad errand, when a quick double knock 
was heard, which Evelyn of late had learned 
' to know very well. Somewhat surprised 
that she had not heard approaching horse’s 
hoofs, she shook up Philo who was droning 
over his spelling book, painfully following 
the outlines of the letters with his fingers, 
and the workings of his tongue. ‘‘Philo,” 
cried the girl, ‘‘some one knocks! Hasten, 
and keep those streaked hands well out of 
sight. If your lessons make but as good an 
impression on your brain as the chalk does 
on your fingers, I shall have good hope of 
you!” 

Philo, grinning and rolling hiseyes ap- 
preciatively, darted for the door. But his 
unlucky feet, confined in shoes for the morn- 
ing’s lesson, stumbled over the rush mat on 
the threshold, and when the impatient cap- 
tain pushed open the door for himself, he 
found the boy sprawled in the hall-way, in a 
position suggestive ofa reversed turtle. The 
captain stared, and then he laughed as he 
caught sight of Evelyn within, her discom- 
fitted face bent over her embroidery frame. 

“Bxcuse, I pray you, my lack of cere- 
mony,” he said, entering. ‘‘The door stood 
ajar, and 1 knew not that I should find this 
hundred-legged boy athwart my entrance.” 

‘‘Methinks,” responded Evelyn, rising, 
‘‘the lack of ceremony isall onour part. We 
had intended to give you a welcome of state. 
It is not always that our rustic household 
can furnish forth a lackey.” 

The captain, encouraged by her recep- 
tion, drew a chair close to her side. ‘‘There 
is naught strange,” he said, “in that any 
one should grovel at your presence. I, too, 

could fling myself prostrate at your feet.” 

Evelyn answered slowly as she gathered 
up her silks: ‘‘You are more yourself, good 
Captain,” she said, ‘‘when you forget your 
gallantries, and laugh as now at my unlucky 
Philo.”’ 

‘Nay, Misstress, if the boy in me can still 
take pleasure in quips and pranks, it follows 
not that the man should be insensible to 
beauty. Let me tell you—” 

His dark eyes were looking boldly at 
Evelyn, and she, flushing, interrupted: ‘‘I 
am all ears to hear what you have to tell me 
ofthe war. Are our Indians indeed to be 

' gathered for an uprising?” 


“T believe it, dear lady, and it may be 
that Sir John will lead them, in which case 
my devoir willbe to accompany him.” 

He looked for the effect of his words, but 
Evelyn responded carelessly: ‘‘Aye, in 
sooth. And that reminds me to ask how you 
are to-day so free a lance? And how came 
you hitherwards on foot?” 

‘“Why, thereby hangs a tale I thought to 
tell your reverend kinsman, were he but 
within. In your presence the golden mo- 
ments should not be wasted on such trifles.” 

Evelyn frowned. ‘Tell me the tale,” she 
said, ‘‘mayhap I findit amusing.” 

“With all good will, and you will raise 
your eyes to look at me.” 

“T listen with my ears, gocd Captain.” 

‘And charm me with your tongue. But 
read me with your eyes this riddle.” He 
stretched out his left hand toward her, and 
she noticed for the first time that three of 
the fingers was tightly bound. She ut- 
tered an exclamation. ‘'’Tis nothing, said 
the captain. ‘‘A few crushed tendons. But 
hear my riddle: This morning I rode to 
Col. Butler’s on an important errand. An 
ill-looking Dutch varlet was skulking about 
the place, and, being over-easy, I left my 
charger, Saracen, in his care. On remount- 
ing, I found my horse very restive. I gripped 
his sides with my knees, and he reared on 
two feet, trying tothrowme. Being not al- 
together unskilled in riding, I kept my seat, 
but the brute backed me against a stone 
wall and crushed my fingers, as you see. 
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When I struck him with my riding whip, 
he again plunged forward, and this time 
went down on his knees in the road. He has 
so lamed himself by this, that he has been 
obliged to accept the hospitality of the But- 
ter stable, where under his saddle has been 
found a nasty bunch of prickly burrs. Now 
who, think you, can have raised this crop 
so speedily?” 

‘T should say the ill-looking varlet has 
had his hand in it. He should have been 
soundly whipped.” 

‘‘And if I had caught him, be sure his 
back should have paid the penalty. The 
keeper of the stable has thought the fellow 
to be the Dutch Karl who works upon the 
parsonage glebe.” 

“flow, our Karl? ob, no,” said Evelyn. 
‘Surely he could have no object in such silly 
wickedness.” 

“Col. Butler has told me the lad needs 
watching. He is much with one Myndert 
and a foul-mouthed Scotch trader. I wish 
butto warn Mr. Underhill. My own bruises 
are healed in the balm of your sweet pity.” 


Eveiyn’s heart quickened a little at the 
captain’s languishing look. For the first 
time she was feeling and exercising the 
power of coquetry. She stooped again over 
her embroidery frame, and as her fingers 
toyed with the silks, some of the reels fell 
to the ground,. The Captain stooped at the 
same instant as herself, and their fingers 
came in contact upon the uncarpeted floor. 

In a moment Dalton had seized her hand, 
reels and all, and carried it to his lips. 
‘Dear little hand!” he exclaimed, ‘‘it should 
never touch anything less worthy than the 
beautiful silken stuffs you are broidering 
there. It should be adorned only with the 
purest gems. Nay, its own loveliness is its 
supreme adornment. Would it were my 
right to cherish it!” 

It was a moment of crisis in the young 
girl’s life. With this handsome, bold-eyed 
man pouring words of flattery into her ear, 
with the dazzle of his uniform, his wealth, 
his rank, and with the thought of Griffifth’s 
desertion still rankling in her heart, what 
wonder if she were tempted to drift into 
whatever fools paradise this gay cavalier 
might offer? 


But even while the captain still mur- 
mured his caressing and meaningless 
phrases, Evelyn glanced aside from his im- 
portunate eyes, and through the diamond- 
paned casement caught a glimpse of some- 
thing which recalled her to herself. Mov- 
ing slowly down the black current amongst 
the drifting ice in the river, came a fleet of 
canoes. In the foremost one, something 
straight and stiff, yet swathed in gaudy 
trappings, lay. Im the next was seen Mr. 
Underhill, rowed by Indians, his eyes bent 
upon the book in his hands. Still there fol- 
lowed other canoes filled with red men who, 
as their blades dipt in the water, kept time 
with a mournful dirge, unearthly in its 
weird, chanting refrain. It was the funeral 
cortege of Eye-of-the-Dawn, who was now 
to be Jaid beside her husband. 


A flood of recollections rushed over Eve- 
lyn, obliterating fora moment the captain’s 
presence. She saw again the still scene of 
early dawn when Wahari himself was low- 
ered into his grave, and Alan stood beside 
her while the solemn burial rite went on. 
She thought of the tender regrets, the pure 
aspirations that were then in her heart. 
How she had longed to give up her life for 
these poor red children here in the valley! 
How different was her present disposition, 
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the bitterness, the coquetry, the worldly 
ambition which now filled her soul! She 
turned, with the mystifying traces of her 
vision still on her features, to Captain Dal- 
ton who was again endeavoring to take her 
hand. . 

“This is not seemly, captain,” she said, 
‘though lam willing to shake handsand wish 
you asafe return from your coming expe- 
dition. I will now call Mrs. Underhill who 
will deem such tete-a-tete unmaidenly in me, 
even when it is to bid farewell.” 

When the baffled captain had taken his 
somewhat unsatisfactory leave, Evelyn shut 
herself in her own room, there to sob out 
her penitence and her grief. This seclusion 
proved a much-needed preparation for that 
which was to follow, for on that same day 
came tidings of Griffifth’s marriage to the 
Lady Mary Barker. 


(To be.continued.) 


President Loubet’s Mother 


HE new President of France has had a 

career which appeals peculiarly to the 
liking and sympathy of the average French- 
man. Emile Loubet was the son of a farmer 
whose ancestral acres were situated in the 
little commune of Marsanne, which is in the 
Department of the Drome, in south-eastern 
France. The father of the new President 
was so good a farmer, and so respected a 
citizen, that he became at one time the 
mayor of Marsanne. This estimable man, it 
seems, died a good while ago; but his widow, 
the mother of the President, still lives and 
carries on the farm, at the age of eighty-six. 
The French public is taking a great deal of 
interest in Madame Loubet mere, and the 
illustrated papers from Paris are giving us 
a profusion of pictures of the farmstead, 
with its sheep and lambs huddled close in 
the sheltered angle of the buildings, and of 
the old lady with her shrewd face and short 
peasant skirt, who has been photographed 
until she is heartily tired of it, She is well 
enough pleased, doubtless, with her son’s ad- 
vancement in position and fame, but she will 
never believe him as great a man as his 
father—once the mayor of Marsanne, and 
always a weather-wise and thrifty farmer— 
to whose picture on the wall she points with 
reverence and pride when visitors come to 
talk to her about her distinguished son. The 
best thing she can say of Emile is that she 
believes he is growing to be a good deal like 
his father.— Review of Reviews for April. 
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Our Forces in the Philippines 


T is only after some processes of reflection and 

comparison that we can fully appreciate the 
magnitude that our expedition to Asiatic waters 
has assumed. General Kitchener performed 
wondrous feats last year in his marching against 
the ‘‘Fuzzy-wuzzy”’ of the desert, but there were 
only 7,000 or 8,000 white soldiers under his com- 
mand, the remainder of his expedition (12,000 men 
approximately) being made up of the Hgyptian 
troops of the Khedive’s army. We are now, 
therefore, using five times as many white- 
skinned English-speaking men in our campaign 
for the pacification of the Philippines as General 
Kitchener will have used in establishing peace 
and order throughout the Soudan. In their 
recent campaiga against the fierce warriors of 
the mountain tribes of north-western India on 
the Afghanistan frontier, the British made use 
of more than 32,000 troops, but of these only 
10,000 were white soldiers from the British 
islands; the others were native indian regi- 
ments. The French, having annexed the great 
island of Madagascar to their empire, found it 
necessary, in 1895, to wage a considerable war, in 
order to make good their possession; but the 
number of French troops sent to Madagascar 
was only 15,000. The most severeof England’s 
Zulu wars in South Africa was fought with less 
than 7,000 British soldiers.— Review of Reviews for 
April. 
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Children’s hour 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 


(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE EXCELSIOR RALLY’S 


| eee are plenty of handsomer houses in 
Ottawa than the Rookery, as Molly had 
nicknamed the old, low homestead, with its 
gables jutting out in unexpected places, and 
its queer wings that looked, as the same 
oracle expressed. it,as if you had thrown 
snowballs at a snow man, and they had hap- 
pened by purest accident to stick to him, yet 
always threatening a breakaway. 

There were tall poplars standing in regu- 
larly marshalled lines before the house,then 
came a high, white, weather-worn fence, 
with plump, top-heavy posts, where the 
morning glory vines climbed up to take a 
peep at the outside world; and on the other 
side lay the garden where the flowers came 
up and flourised at their own sweet will, and 
you could pick them to your heart’s content, 
and still leave the same dense tanglewood of 
leaf, and fern, and blossom. There was a 
barn beyond the house, a great, motherly 
looking place with its broad entrance, and 
sleepy, restful interior, full of the scent of 
new-mown hay and clover, for once upon a 
time, when Ottawa was country instead of 
town, the Rookery had been a fine farm, 
and still retained many of its old character- 
istics. 

From seven to eight the Excelsiors us- 
ually met, but in extreme cases of special 
emergency, a flag wa3 hoisted to a pole on 
the barn, and from far and near the Excel- 
siors rallied to their standard. 

The boys kept up a breathless pace from 
the Edsall's, Arthur running in his steady, 
even way, like a good-natured Collie; Jerry 
dashing ahead with sudden spurts, and 
quick breathing, like an excited black and 
tan, until the barn was reached. 

“Oh, Dave!” shouted Art.,with his hands 
at his mouth, and Jerry gave a shrill whistle 
that echoed sharply in the silence of the 
barn. 

‘Hello, yourself,” came the answer in 
mufiled tones from the regions above. 


‘““He’s there,” Jerry said with a satisfied 
grin, as he made a dart for the tall, narrow 
ladder, which rose perpendicularly at the 
side of the hay loft, Arthur following as 
quickly as his larger size would permit. 

The first hayloft was a large platform 
walled in on two sides; on the third, a second 
ladder reached from the loft to a wide, 
heavy beanf, and having mounted the lad- 
der and walked the length of the beam, 
which latter achievement, by the way, de- 
manded a clear head and sure eyes, one 
reached the goal, the secret assembly room 
of the Excelsiors. It owed all of its furnish- 
ings and various improvements in the way 
of windows, secure flooring, and the high 
planking which hid ite mysteries from pro- 
_ fane eyes, to the ingenuity of its occupants, 


In the first place it had been a dark old 
loft, long fallen into disuse, save as a play- 
ground for rats and spiders, on account of 
the difficulty of access to it, and the unsafe 
condition of the floor. Butas Arthur said, 
where there’s a will there’s a way, and when 
there are from ten to fifteen strong, ready, 
wills, well seconded by as many strong, 
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ready arms, the way is apt to turn out a very 
excellent way, as the Excelsiors proved. 

After the first obstacles had been over- 
come, and sunlight shone in on a freshly 
cleaned inclosure that defied admittance to 
either rats or girls, equally unwelcome tor- 
ments in the eyes of the boys, then each 
member was requested by the committee on 
interior decorations to supply three articles 
either of a beautifying or useful quality, 
towards the adornment of the newly acquired 
domain. The result was ‘‘most gratifying,” 
as Mr. Arthur Gray, president, announced 
in his great speech the opening night on 
which the club took formal possession. 

There was a carpenter’s bench-on one side 
of the room, which alternated as a writing 
desk,or speaker's platform, according to the 
need of the moment. Facing it on the op- 
posite side stood a large armchair on a soap 
box. The president’s chair had been do- 
nated by Bobbie Cherritt. Just where Bob- 
bie had discovered the relic was a matter of 
dispute, but after some discussion it was 
given the place of honor. It was a most 
peculiar chair. The back was high and 
straight and shaped like Grandmother Cher- 
ritt’s tortoise shell back comb; then the 
sides rose high and hard, and from the 
faded pink chintz covering, cotton oozed 
from gaping wounds in the most unexpected 
places. But it was the seat that Excelsior 
interest centred upon. 


As has been mentioned, Arthur was 
plump. Bobbie Cherritt often referred play- 
fully to ‘four honored president” as ‘‘the 
baby elephant,’’ but when occasion de- 
manded, Art. could put on as much dignity 
as a judge in wig and gown, and so he would 
mount the soap box and open the meeting 
with all due form, when suddenly, as the 
pink arm chair received the president into 
its cosy, sleepy hollow depths,there would be 
an ominous crunch, a wild, ineffectual clutch 
at the air by Arthur, and the seat would col- 
lapse, dropping the honored president into 
a deep recess beneath, which Grandmother 
Cherritt had once used as a patch work re- 
ceptacle, and which fitted the portly form 
of the honored president toa T. The seat 
had been propped up again and again, but 
on several important occasions had played 
its old trick, and suspicion pointed to Mr. 
Cherritt, owing to that young gentleman’s 
remarkable explosions of laughter both be- 
fore and after the catastrophe. 


The walls were covered with pictures of 
all kinds, and as for the rest, there was 
everything imaginable, from a punching bag 
to an incomplete skeleton furnished by 
Lloyd Sanford, the doctor’s son. Rumor 
said this latter acquisition played an im- 
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portant part in the initiation ceremonies, 
but on ordinary occasions it dangled harm- 
lessly from a hook behind the president’s 
chair, an old battered. stovepipe hat cocked 
saucily on one side ofits head, and a corn- 
cob pipe between its grinning jaws. 

The boys found Dave at the carpenter’s 
bench, his box of tools open at his side. 

“Hello,” he said, looking over his shoul- 
der at the two figures balancing themselves 
across the beams, ‘‘what’s up?” 

“Fun,” Art. gasped. ‘“‘The girls are up to 
a great old dodge. New club.” 

“Got Mollie roped in.” 

“And Virginia Hardy.” 

“Going to beat us all to smithereens.” 

‘Moonlight masquerade first on the pro- 
grammme.” 

“Everything snub nosa,” finished Jerry in 
triumph,while Dave swung himself upon the 
bench and regarded the two red-faced, per- 
spiring boys before him in blank astonish- 
ment. 

‘“Well,” he said at last. 

“Well,” repeated Jerry, ‘‘well, we won’t 
stand it, that’s all.” 

‘You can’t help yourselves,’’ Dave said, 
calmly, hacking lazily at apiece of wood 
with his jack-knife. ‘‘They won’t keep it up 
any time before there’ll be a caterwauling, 
see if they do. They won’t bother us.” 

“Oh, won’t they though?” repeated Jerry. 
They won’t bother us any lording their old 
patchwork club over ours, will they? They 
won’t bother us any telling all over town 
about the poor, dear Excelsior boys being 
pushed out of the fight? They won’t bother 
us any copying at our signs, names and 
initiations, and all that? Oh, no they won’t, 
not a little bit! Where’s that flag?” 

‘What are you going to do?” demanded 
Dave, as Jerry grasped the flag and started 
for the window. 

“Going to call the boysand settle things,” 
retorted Jerry. ‘‘Going to find out who sup- 
plies the moral and social tone to the town, 
the Excelsiors or the Tabby Club.” 

The fiag fluttered out, and the boys sat 
down to wait. Before long there came a 
sound of feet below, and Bobbie yelled: 

“Hire, Fire, Fire! Hello, up there.” 

“Come on up,” called Arthur, and the 
first contingent arrived: 

Ten constituted a quorum with the Excel- 
siors, so when that number were seated, Ar- 
thur stood on the soap box and began in his 
most impressive style, with many a signifi- 
cant nudge, and many a stage whisper sug- 
gestion from Jerry. 

“Gentlemen of the Excelsior Club: You 
will understand me when I say that in all 
the history of our club, yon flag has never 
been raised save on the most momentous oc- 
casions. On each and every glorious 
Fourth—”’ 

“Hear, hear!” yelled Bobbie excitedly, 
while his eyes rested on the seat of the chair. 

‘‘As upon all other thrilling occasions, we 
have flown our flier—” 


“That’s a good one,” murmured Jerry ap- 
provingly, ‘flown our flier.’ ” 


“But never have flown it inamoreurgent 
cause than to-day. A discovery has been 
made by Mr. Jerry Edsall and myself,which 
demands instant decision and action by the 
club. What that discovery is, I leave it to 
our beloved and esteemed brother to ex- 
plain.” 

Whereupon our beloved and esteemed 
brother arose and took his stand on the car- 
penter’s bench and plunged headlong into 
the subject: . 


‘‘A whole lot of the girl’s have fixed up a 
club, and they’re going to have it secret like 
ours, and work it in opposition to ours. 
There’s Mollie and Nell and Virginia 
Hardy—” 

‘How do you know?”’ asked Lloyd, as he 
stopped pegging paper wads at the skele- 
ton’s left eye to look at Jerry. 

“Why, yousee, Art. and I were down un- 
der the lilacs, and heard the whole thing,” 


-the latter returned, his eyes twinkling at 


the corners, ‘‘and their name’s the Tabby 
Club, and their motto’s ‘No boys allowed,’ 
and Nell said she wouldn't have us around 
because we’d be such an attraction—” 

“Distraction,” corrected Arthur mildly. 

‘‘All the same thing. Distraction, and a 
nuisance, and a bother generally. And 
they think they’re going to run the whole 
shooting-match to suit themselves, and make 
piles of money, and cut us out.” 

‘‘And the moon business,” prompted Art., 
as the speaker paused for breath. 

“Oh, yes. They’re going to have a moon- 
light masquerade somewhere, and charge 
ten cents admission, and be all dressed up. 
Now, what do you all think of it?” 

There was silence fora moment then a 
buzz of voices rose higher and higher in ar- 
gument and altercation, while the honored 
president, in his wild efforts to maintain or- 
der, mounted the back of the pink chintz 
chair. 

“Shut up, all of you,” he shouted, “IT want 
to say something.” 

‘You seem to be managing pretty well as 
it is, old boy,” Jerry said at his elbow. Then 
as the noise subsided, the Senator, as Dave 
was called by the boys, stood up to make a 
speech. 

‘““We’ve got to keep cool and take it easy,”’ 
he said. ‘I move that Mr. Jerry Edsall be 
appointed special secret-service spy to look 
after these-er-young persons, and that he re- 
port to us at our next regular meeting next 
Saturday. As for anything else we want to 
know about this Tabby Club,” he paused 
and smiled confidentially down on the as- 
sembly, ‘‘we’ll get it out of Mollie.” 


(To be continued.) 
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tuition, $8300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Tl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noygs Headmaster 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. iss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin 


s t s 
St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N.Y, 
A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col-- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress” THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
FOR BOYS. Seven miles from Washington, D. C., and 
three from Alexandria. For catalogue address the princi- ~ 
pal, L. M. BLacKForD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


References: 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chic: 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Ksq., Chicago. aes 
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Finance and Commerce 


ITH the exception of the temporary dis 
turbance caused by thedeclaration of war 
with Spain, the commercial and financial affairs 
of the country have runsmoocthly since the elec- 
tion in November, 1896, which at that time set- 
tled for the time being the doubts as to the fi- 
nancial policy of the nation in respect to 
fundamental issues for the next four years at 
least. 


Nothing of a national character has since 
arisen to disturb or complicate the business 
situation, or to perplex or render doubtful the 
course of the immediate future. Under the as 
surance which these conditions gave, dis- 


Increase in Exports 


merican manufacturers made their highest 

record in foreign markets in March. The 
figures of the March exportations, which the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics issued last month, 
earlier than on any previous occasion, show that 
the March exportations of manufactures were 
$36,025,733, or more than 25 per cent. in excess 
of any preceding month. In March last year 
the exporations of manufactures were $28,214,- 
450; in March, 1897, $25,876,861, and in March, 
1896, $19,125,795. On only two occasions, March 
and December, 1898, have the exports of a single 
month ever reached $28,000,000, while in March, 
1899, they were, as already indicated, $36,025,733, 
an increase of 50 per cent. over those of the pre- 


trust vanished and confidence began to grow 
and expand. The people as consumers began 
taking a more hopeful view of the future, the 
caution and economy in expenditure practiced 
since 1893, gradually relaxed, wants, and the in- 
dulgence of them increased, and production and 
distribution to meet these wants received the 
accelerating impulse which has lasted up to the 
present time. Under these influences business 
has grown enormously, until the volume in 
nearly all branches of preduction and distribu- 
tion is much greater than at any former period 
of the country’s growth. 


We haye, however, reached a point where the 
inevitable conservatism of an intelligent peo- 
ple is beginning to show itself. It is in its in- 
cipiency and amounts as yet to nothing more 
than enquiry, ‘‘What is ahead of us? What are 
we coming to? Out of the conditions of to-day 
what will develop?’’ Answers to these ques- 
tions are by no means uniform to all minds. 


Opinions as to the desirability of our position 
in the Philippines is not unanimous, and opposi- 
tion thereto seems increasing—at least the or- 
ganized manifestation of disapproval is. Already 
leading financiers are seriously considering it as 
a vital issue in the next presidential campaign, 
now little more than twelve months off. Un- 
certainty also as to the administration’s purpose 
concerning the money question, the vital issue 
in the last election, and still unsettled so far as 
Congressional declarations are concerned, is, as 
the time for another submission to the people 
approaches, likely to become a less neutral fac- 
tor in business affairs. 


Again, all the multiplicity of utterances which 
declare public opinion in the matter of these in- 
dustrial combinations called ‘‘trusts,’’ leave no 
room to doubt that the general sentiment re- 
garding them is unfriendly, and suggests that 
antagonistic legislation of a more stringent char- 
acter than any heretofore adopted, is quite 
likely to be favorably advocated by one or 
more of the great political parties, and in time 
put into more or less effective operation. 


Of course all these are considerations for the 
future, perhaps a year ahead, probably most of 
them more remote than that, but they are be 
ginning to be discussed by the most advanced 
authorities. In the meantime, business is good, 
money is fairly plenty, credit is forthcoming to 
the discerning, and nothing appears likely to 
disturb the immediate tide of prosperity. 


Probably the most serious blow to the situa- 
tion is the poor outlook for the winter wheat 
crop. There seems no longer room to doubt 
that the winter killing has been serious in de- 
gree, and covers a wide area. The trade and 
the public are loth to believe it, and much hope 
is yet expressed that rain, should it come, will 
reveal less serious conditions than appearances 
now indicate. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


Bee, 1 O0AN 


’ . 
MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 
New York and Chicago Bonds, Stocks, 


Steck Excha and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. = pe Graitt 


ures is apparent in nearly all lines. 
tural implements the March, 1899, exports were 
$2,379,744, against $1,470,397 in March of the pre- 
ceding year. 


ceding month, February, 1899. 


Prior to 1897, exports of manufactures never 


averaged in any month as much as a million dol- 


lars for each business day; in five months of 
1898 they averaged a million dollars for each 


business day, but it was left for March, 1899, to 
make the average of more than a million dollars 
for each day in the month, or an average of 
$1,400,000 for each business day. 


The increase in the exportations of manufact- 
Of agricul- 


Exports of cotton cloths increased 
from 27,030,657 yards in March, 1898, to 45,266,959 


yards in March, 1899, and of this amount the ex- 


ports to China alone were 23,433,596 yards, 
against 13,635,874 yards in March of last year. 


Chinaware increased from $13 986 in March of 


last year to $40,333 in March, 1899. Instruments 
for scientific purposes, including telegraph, tele- 
phone, ete., increa ed from $230,018 in March, 
1898 to $481,790, in March, 1899, thus showing an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. Builders’ 
hardware increased 33 per cent., sewing ma- 
chines nearly 30 per cent., typewriters nearly 50 
per cent., leather about 40 per cent., boots and 
shoes 80 per cent, naval stores 6) per cent., and 
vegetable oils nearly 40 per cent. 

During the nine months ending with March, 
1899, the exports of manufactures amounted to 
242,883,645, against $208,788,036 in the corres 
ponding months of last year, and formed more 
than 26 per cent. of the total exports, against 23 
per cent. in the corresponding months of the 
preceding fiscal year. 
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Some Splendid Summer Servings 


Libby’ 
-Libby’s 
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& Fire-saving 
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&  Troubleless meals—all you have to 3 
"3 do is to serve—the very top of quality. & 


Veal Loaf —a pleasing change for lunch. <3 
& Ox Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
lunch. oy 
Compressed Corned Beef —Incompar- 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated. Q 
Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef ey 
— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 2 
Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato sauce. 43 
Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—everybody ¢Q 
likes ’em. oy 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


go 

“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,”’ gives @ 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and <7 
how to prepare them. Yours fora postal. , @ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
Ce canadatadaersaaaaady 


Enameline ‘rorerous 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 
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The Great Huxley. 


What Huxley, the Great English 
Scientist, Considered the Best 
Start in Life. 


The great English scientist, Huxley, said 
the best start in life is a sound stomach. 
Weak stomachs fail to digest food properly, 
because they lack the proper quantity of di- 
gestive acids (lactic and hydrochloric) and 
peptogenic products; the most sensible rem- 
edy in all cases of indigestion is to take 
after each meal one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, because they supply in a 
pleasant, harmless form all the elements 
that weak stomachs lack. 

The regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure every form of stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach. 

They increase flesh, insure pure blood, 
strong nerves, a bright eye, and clear com- 
plexion, because all these result only from 
wholesome food, well digeste]. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets at 50 cents full-sized package. 

Send for Free book on Stomach Troubles 
to F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Best Line 


Burlington 


Route 


to 
Denver 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 


tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 


St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


The Luetke Church Art Works, 


Trect Building and 41 University P1., New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS IN ALU LINES OF 
CHURCH OR MONUMENTAL WORK, 


We have the Jatest, cheapest, and best designs in this 


country. Write to us. 
U KO PE 98 days. Ninth tour. Refer- 
ences. Address, Miss H. 
M. BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Small, select party of Ladies. 


If you are troubled with sleeplessness, a cup 
of Mellin’s Food, taken on going to bed, will en- 
sure you a good night's rest. 


Lyrics of 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems which 
have appeared in Tus Livine CuurcH. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $150. we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
carriage, in connection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in the 
great fire which déstroyed the publishing 
house of A. C. McClurg & Co., no new edi- 
tion can be issued. Address, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
®2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, #2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Ofice as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 

CHANGE oF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


FoREIGN.-—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals, 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


AMERICAS MOST POPILAREAILROAD 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEE 


CHICAGO n° PEORIA, 
LOUIS "KANSAS CITY. 


SESQUATER CENTENARY 


OF THE PUBLICATION OF THE 


Book of Common Prayer 


Being the 350th Anniversary of the Publication 
of the first Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. 


We sball publish on Monday in Whitsun-week, 1899— 


9 
The Teachers’ Prayer Book 
Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States. 
By the Rt. Rey. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London. 


With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Rey. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of New York. 


18m0. Cloth, Red Edges, Price, $1 Nets by Mail, $1.10 


A New, Revised, and Popular Edition of 


The Treasury of the Psalter 


Compiled by 
The Reys. G. P. HUNTINGTON and Hl. A. METCALF. 


With a Preface by 
Tue BIsHoP OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00 Nets by Mail, $1.12. 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 
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SPECIAL TRAIN 10 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Presbyterian General 
Assembly 


VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Leaves Chicago May 17, 8.00 a. m. 
Arrives Minneapolis same evening. 


Affording a delightful daylight ride through 
the beautiful State of Wisconsin. 


Other trains leave Chicago 9.00 a. m., 
6.30 p. m., 10.15 p. m. 


Excursion tickets and full information may 
be had upon application to any ticket 


agent or W. B. KNISKERN, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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CHURCH “st CHANCEL FURNITURE 


PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


CHANCEL _ 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


iis & R, Lamb, 59 Carmine St., 


New York 
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Our Canterbury 
Thibet Clerical Suits 


This 


/ 


are now ready. 


: material has proven 
the very best we have ever 
handied. Better trimming and 


making — superior workmanship, 
cut, and finish, all of which costs 
us more, but the price shall remain 
the same to our customers: 


Clerical or Semi-Clerical Sack Suit . $17.50 
Full Clerical Frock Suit. . . . . 19.50 
Cassock Vest additional . . . . . 1.00 


Delivered free when money accom- 
panies order. If not satisfactory 
money, refunded promptly. 


E. O. THOMPSON’S SONS 
CLERICAL TAILORS 
. 908 WALNUT Si., PHILADELPHIA. 


Note—Our Clerical Collars are now 20 cents cach. 


__Note—Our Clerical Collars are nov 20/csaieaag 
EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH 
MEMORIALS. SUPPLIES. 


TABLETS, LECTURNS, PULPITS, PEWS, FONTS, ETC. 
CHURCHLY DESIGNS, STANDARD AND ORIGINAL. 


Tissoi’s Chancel Paintings and Stained Glass Windows 
Send for Iliustrated Price List, Free. 


THE COX SONS & BUKLEY CO., 


Decorators and Furnishers. 
70 Fifth Avenue, ® ® New York City. 


GLASS AND 
Church DECORATING CC 


English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 
President 

RUSSELL STURGIS FOoT 
Vice- President 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


If you are contempiating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 


lets, rates, time tables, etc. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
C FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Tl, 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


T IS LITTLE LESS THAN A YEAR AGO 
that the Czar of Russia issued invitations 
to the more powerful nations to a confer- 
ence to consider the great question of dis- 

armament. As the result of this invitation, 
representatives of governments involved will 
assemble at The Hague, May 18th. No more 
appropriate place for the meeting could have 
ben selected than ‘‘The House in the woods,” 
the summer palace of Queen Wilhelmina. The 
chief aim of the congress will not be toward 
immediate disarmament, but rather to agree 
not to increase relatively the military burden of 
Europe. Added to this will be discussed re- 
strictions of certain practices in war. Although 
the United States is not as directly involved as 
are the nations of Europe, yet the delegates 
named by President McKinley being prominent 
in their respective spheres, will have an im- 
portant part in the discussions. The points to 
be taken up are: An agreement not to increase 
naval or military forces and the corresponding 
budgets for a fixed period; an endeavor to find 
means of reducing the forces and budgets in the 
future; interdiction of the use of any new 
weapon or explosiveof a power higher than now 
made; restriction of the useof the most terrible 
of existing explosives, and forbidding the throw- 
ing of any explosives from balloons or similarly ; 


_forbidding the employment of submarine torpe- 


does and similar contrivances; undertaking not 
to construct vessels with rams; application of 
the Geneva convention to naval warfare: neu- 
tralization of vessels saving those wrecked in 
nayal battles; revision of the declaration con- 
cerning the laws and customs of war elaborated 
at Brussels in 1874; acceptance of the principle 
of mediation and arbitration in such cases as 
lend themselves thereto. 
=< — 
HERE IS TO BE NO LACK OF “NATION- 
al” and ‘‘international” shows, if all pro- 
jects now under way, or in contemplation, 
miterializ2. Onaha is preparing the ‘‘Greater 
America” exposition, which will be held’ from 
July to November. This will be the second 
growth of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, 
which, owing to its great financial success, led 
to the formulation of further plans. The ex- 
hibits of the second exposition will be made up 
largely of products of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines, and will demonstrate the value 
and extent of our colonial acquirements. The 
Paris Exposition will claim attention next year. 
The latest announcement of Commissioner Peck 
is the allotment of 8,000 additional square feet 
of space, which will be devoted primarily to ex- 
hibits of American manufacturers of bicycles. 
Following the great French event, is that at 
Buffalo, which is international ia its scope. 
Then, if plans mature, there will be in 1903 a 
great exhibition at St. Louis, in commemoration 
of the Louisiana purchase, 
i ess 
SENATORIAL COMMITTEE APPOINT- 
ed to investigate the subject of adulterated 
foods, having in view governing legislation, is 
holding sessions in Chicago. So far, Senator 
Mason, of Illinois, has been the only member of 


_ the committee present, but as their object is 


simply to bring out evidence as to adulteration, 
the object will be attained. The result of the 
investigation, so far, has been to show the wide 
extent of adulteration, and the inadequacy of 
our laws to protect the public. One expert 
states that probably ninety per cent. of food 
products, other than those sold in their natural 
state, are impure, and in many cases injurious. 


Coffee and canned goods in many cases are doc- 
tored. Artificial coffee berries, so skillfully 
made as to defy detection by any save experts, 
are sold regularly when mixed with a propor- 
tion of the genuine article. It is also shown 
that many articles of food manufactured or put 
up abroad, which are not salable at home, owing 
to pure food laws, are exported to this country 
and sold at good prices. It is felt legislation is 
needed to protect the consumer. The latter, in 
paying full price for a pure article, should re- 
ceive what is believed to be purchased. The 
aim is to provide laws which will compel manu- 
facturers or dealers properly to label products, 
and thus render impossible thesale of adulterat- 
ed substitutes. 
= 


HE PUBLIC WILL HARDLY BE SATIS- 
fied with the report of the Court of In- 
quiry which has concluded its investigation of 
the Commissary Department and its operations 
during the Cuban and Puerto Rican campaigns. 
The report is made public in the form of an- 
swers to questions propounded by President 
McKinley, and to those who have followed the 
testimony, surprise will be felt as to the process 
of reasoning by which the court arrived at cer- 
tain conclusions. In brief, the court finds that 
Commissary General Egan, now undergoing 
punishment of six years’ vacation on full pay 
for attacking General Miles, committed “a 
colossal error for which there is no palliation,” 
and his purchase of 7,000,000 pounds of canned 
roast beef, which has never been authorized as 
a field ration, is characterized as ‘‘unwarranted 
and reckless,’? Although canned beef was not 
a fit tropical ration, and should not be issued 
more than once in five days, the packers are 
held to be blameless, and their product ssupplied 
the troops, staple, and were bought on their 
merits. Sickness of troops is declared partially 
due to insufficient and unpalatable food, and 
Colonel Weston, Acting-Commissary-General, is 
held responsible for the use of canned beef, 
General Miles was not justified in making 
charges of embalming of refrigerated beef, but 
his charges as to the unsuitability of canned 
beef are sustained. General Miles did not re- 
port the facts as promptly as his duty required, 
and his newspaper allegations were not in har- 
mony with the dignity of his high position. 
Finally, the court recommends that no further 
action be taken. In this, as in all the other 
recommendations of the court, the President 
concurs, and approves the finding and dismisses 
the court without comment. 
—— 
N ANTI-TRUST LAW OF STRINGENT 
nature is being considered by the legisla- 
ture of Texas, and prospects indicate its adop- 
tion. Should this be accomplished, and after 
adjournment of the legislature, the governor 
will at once take steps toward calling a meeting 
at Dallas or Austin, to which governors of 
other Southers States will be invited, for the 
purpose of discussing some uniform poliey of 
legislation against trusts. A conference of this 
nature may be productive of good results. At 
present the question as to what extent trusts 
can be curbed by State action, and to what ex- 
tent the national government will have to be 
relied upon to suppress them, has not definitely 
been determined. The proposed conference 
may be the beginning of effective action. Knot- 
ty points of law bearing on constitutional rights 
and inter state commerce must be solved to in- 
sure protection. At the present rate of pro- 
gression, there will soon be no branch of indus- 


try left without the pale of combinations, and if 
industrial competition were to be finally elimin- 
ated, the consequences would be disastrous. 
The Stateof Arkansas affords a serious instance 
of independent trust legislation. A recent act 
affecting insurance companies has resulted in the 
latter withdrawing from the State, and, until 
some settlement is reached, the companies in 
the rate agreement will refuse to assume fur- 
ther risks. 
— ye 
INNS DO NOT TAKE KINDLY TOWARD 
Russification; on the contrary, the pro- 
,osed Russian programme has had the direct 
¢ffect-of causing an average weekly emmigra- 
ton to America of about 500 young men. 
‘ready from some parishes every man of mili- 
vary age has set out, leaving farms to the care 
of the old and the women. Now, however, a 
much larger exodus is being planned to Canada, 
where a committee of leaders will go in June to 
secure a suitable district for a colony. A great 
terror to the Finns is the new military law, 
which threatens to send them to any part of the 
Russian empire for five years’ service, and 
which compels them to stay in their own parish 
another thirteen years, in order to be ready for 
service in reserve. The conditions of the Fin- 
nish military law were two years’ service, and 
only 1,900 conscripts were chosen every year. 
The standing army was fixed at 5,600 at the 
most, and, above all, the soldiers were not to 
leave the country. The Russian law, on the 
other hand, means the raising of a new army 
corps and a standing army of at least 36,000, or 
double that, if the Russian physical standard is 
adopted as Krapotkin desires. 
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CCORDING TO REPORTS PREPARED IN 
the Bureau of Statistics, China has 6,000 
miles of navigable waterways, 3,000 miles of tel- 
egraph lines, but only 300 miles of railroad. 
There are projected, however, 3,000 miles of rail- 
road, which will make a splendid system of com- 
munication for the Flowery Kingdom. The cost 
of these proposed rai) way lines in China will be, 
if carried out, enormous. Lines constructed up 
to the present time have been built at the ex- 
pense of the Chinese government. Recent con- 
cessions permit construction by residents of 
other countries. Funds for this purpose are in 
most cases to be secured by mortgage on the 
railway thus created, the disbursement and 
further management to remain in control of the 
foreign lenders during the term of the mortgage, 
but the lines themselves after the mortgage lien 
is paid are in most cases to become the property 
of the Chinese government. Thus far efforts of 
foreigners to obtain a share or stock interest in 
addition to the mortgage lien have usually been 
unsuccessful, though in many cases the length 
of time during which the loans and control are 
to run may be considered as equivalent to own- 
ership, so far at least as the present generation 
is concerned. That the intention of the Chinese 
government is to control its railways is further 
evidenced by the fact that in its agreements 
with those proposing to construct lines it re- 
quires that schools of instruction for Chinese in 
the construction and management of railways 
shall be established, and that a certain propor- 
tion of the employes of the road shall be natives 
and citizens of the empire, thus providing for 
the complete education in railway construction 
and management of its own people by the time 
that the system of roads now proposed shall 
revert to the direct control and ownership of 
the government, 
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The News of the Church 


Canada 
Diocese of Niagara 


At the Easter vestry meeting of All Saints’ 
church, Hamilton, notice was given that a mo- 
tion would be introduced at the next meeting of 
the synod, by which it would be left optional 
with the congregations of the churches in the 
diocese, either to continue the warden system, 
or to have executive committees, or a board of 
directors, to manage Church affairs. The report 
from St. Thomas’ church, Hamilton, was very 
good. The rector had made a special request 
that an effort be made to wipe out the floating 
debt, which kad been steadily accumulating, and 
he asked that $1,000 be given on Haster Day for 
the purpose. In response, $1,107 was received. 
The church has this year had the largest num- 
ber of Easter communicants, the largest Con- 
firmation class, and the largest offering, in its 
history. 


Diocese of Algoma 


Bishop Thornloe has gone on a long Confirma- 
tion tour on the great Manitoulia Island. Part 
of the journey will be on the lake, 20 miles on the 
ice in an open stage. One parish in Algoma is 
large—250 miles long—extending northward to 
James:Bay. A silver Communion service has 
been presented to the church at West Fort 
William by a Quebec church society. 

Diocese of New Westminster 

A conditional grant of £1,000 has been ob- 
tained from theS. P.C. K. forthe re endowment 
of the Bishopric Fund. It will only be given, 
however, when £8,000 shall have been raised 
elsewhere. A beginniag has been made; friends 
in England are helping, and Bishop Dart is still 
there doing what he can. Some progress has 
peen made in the development of the plan for 
creating the new diocese of Kootenay by sub- 
dividing New Westminster. 


Diocese of Fredericton 


Bishop Kingdon held a Confirmation for a 
large class of candidates in St. John’s church, 
St. John, in the end of March. Trinity church, 
St. Stephen, received a beautitul Easter gift in 
the shape of a handsome stained glass window. 
Diocese of Nova Scotia 

The report of the Easter vestries of Halifax 
churches, as to the financial statements, are 
most of them very satisfactory. A new rectory 
has been provided in connection with St. 
George’s church, New Glasgow. Bishop Court- 
ney confirmed aclass of 41atSt. Paul’s, Halifax, 
in March. He gave an address on ‘‘Catechising,”’ 
before the last meeting of the Halifax Sunday 
School Institute. 


Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Confirmation at St. George’s, Grand 
Crossing, set for last Sunday morning, is post- 
poned to the afternoon of the Sunday after As- 
cension, onaccount of the Bishop’s indisposition. 

The choir of St. James’ was supplemented on 
Sunday afternoon last by that of St. Peter’s, 
there being thus 100 vested choristers who 
rendered Mr. Lutkin’s Magnificat and Nune 
Dimitis; also the Infammatus, and the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus. 


Mr. Donan, of the Seminary, is now, and has 
been for some time, in charge of the flourishing 
mission at Harvey, and is ably assisted by his 
wife in the conduct of the Sunday school. 


The Woman’s Guild of St. Mark’s, Chicago, 
has in two years realized $1,200, the nucleus of 
a fund for procuring a parish house, 

St. Paul’s, Glencoe, in charge of the Rev. H. 
G. Moore, has received from Miss Mary Fuller 
the gift of a very costly Bible for the lecturn. 


At a parish meeting last week, Mr. W. E. 
Ritchie was elected senior warden of St. Paul's, 
Kenwood, in the place of the late Mr. Eugene B 
Myers 


We are glad to learn that the Rev. Percival 
McIntire, whose severe illness at the Hotel de] 
Prado involved careful nursing, is slowly con- 
valescing. ; 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


The Rev. J. W. Van Ingen’s official connection 
with St. Luke’s Hospital as superintendent, ter- 
minated on the 8th inst , after six years of faith- 
ful and highly appreciated service. He leaves 
next week for the Hast, intending again to take 
up parochial work. Fire early on Saturday 
morning, apparently of incendiary origin, did 
considerable damage, probably to the amount of 
$10,000, to the Clinton flats on Michigan ave., in 
rear of, and belonging to, St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Grace Church, Freeport 

By the will of the late Miss Mary Stoskopf, 
who died at Freeport on Easter Day, Grace 
church receives $1,000. The sum is to be in- 
vested, and the interest thus becomes a continu- 
ation of her annual subscription. At the expir- 
ation of ten years from her death the principal 
may be used for any Church purpose that the 
Church authorities may decide upon. Mrs.Hyde, 
another earnest worker in the parish, died on 
the 24th ult. 


Rectory for St. Mark’s, Evanston 


The vestry of £t. Mark’s, Evanston, have pur- 
chased, at a cost of $10,000, a rectory, situated 
only a very short distance from the church. 


The Northern Deanery 

The spring convocation met in Waterman 
Hall and St. Peter’s church, Sycamore, on May 
2nd and 34. On Tuesday evening the opening 
service was held in St. Peter’s church, at which 
addresses were made by the Rev. B. I’. Fleet- 
wood, dean, and the Rev. Messrs. J. C. Sage, 
C. A. Cummings, and F. W. Keator. At? a. ™M. 
on May 3d, the Holy Communion was celebrated, 
the dean officiating, and about 30 communicating. 
Morning Prayer was said at 10:30 a.M., by the 
Rev. Messrs. J. C. Sage and F. W. Keator. The 
business meeting was held at Waterman Hall 
rectory, where lunch was served at 1:15 P. M. 


Notice of Ordination and Confirmation 


The Bishop of Chicago will hold an Ordination 
at the cathedral, on Trinity Sunday, May 28th, 
at10:454.m. There will be a supplementary 
Confirmation at the same place and date. 
Semi-Centennial of St. Ansgarius’ 

The congregation of St. Ansgarius’ Swedish 
church, on Sunday, May 7th, celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of the church’s founding. The 
kev. Herman Lindskog, rector, was assisted, 
both morning and evening, by the Rev. O. A. 
Tofteen, of Minneapolis. At the morning serv- 
ice, Mr. Lindskog reviewed the work of the par- 
ish since its organization in 1849, and paid a 
tribute to the Rev. Gustavius Unonius and his 
labors as the first rector of St. Ansgarius. 
Music was furnished by Miss Annie Johnson 
and a choir of 25. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

At the church of Holy Trinity, Harlem, a me- 
morial window is to be placed to the memory of 
the late rector, the Rev. Chas. DeWitt Bridg- 
man, D.D. The theme will be the Resurrec- 
tion. 

At the cathedral of St. John the Divine, be- 
ginning Sunday, May 7th, the services will be, 
early Eucharist at 8 a. M., vespers 4 Pp. M., with 
the crypt chapel open for devotions three times 
weekly inthe afternoon. 

New York Churchman’s Association 

The May meeting at the Hotel St. Denis was 
given up to addresses by the Rev. Cornelius D. 
Smith, D.D., on ‘‘The Seven Lights of the Dark 
Ages”, and Mr. Silas McBee, on ‘‘The American 
Cathedral.” 

Gift of a Nurse’s Home 
Mr. Harris C. Fahnestock has provided, at a 


cost of $75,000, the erection of a nurse’s house in 
connection with the Post-graduate hospital, in 
memory of his wife. Plans have been approved 
and filed. The building will be located in E. 
20th st. 


Niobrara League 


The May meeting was held at the Church’ 


Missions House, May 4th. A notable feature 
was an exhibition of lace made by Indian women, 
under the supervision of Miss Sybil Carter, 
which is to be sent to the Exposition of 1900, at 
Paris. 


Twenty-five Years’ Service of Mr. Prentice 


At the church of St. Mary the Virgin, the 
Rev. George M. Christian, D.D., rector, a spe- 
cial choral service was held, Sunday, May 7th, 
in celebration of the quarter century of the 
services of Mr. Thomas Morgan Prentice, in 
charge of the musicof the parish. 


Barnard College 


Ata meeting of the board of trustees, held 
May 5th, an alumna trustee was elected: Miss 
Florence Colegate, of the class of 1895, fora 
term of four years. It was announced that a 
$3,000 scholarship by the Brearley school, and 
three new scholarships by Miss Bourne, had 
been given. 


Brotherhood of Nazareth 


The earnest efforts to complete their new 
buildings were backed by the generous kind- 
ness of Mrs. George Crocker, on May 2d, by 
means of a drawing-room meeting at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, held under her patronage. 
The Rev. John W. Brown, D.D., of St. Thomas’ 
church, presided. 


The President at Sunday School. 


On Sunday, April 30th, President McKinley 
made a special visit to the Sunday school of the 
church of Zion and St. Timothy, the Rev. Henry 
Lubeck, rector. On the way back to his hotel, 
the President was saluted by Troop A, of the 
national guard cavalry, returning from their an- 
nual service at the church of the Heavenly 
Rest. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
The Mary Washington Colonial Chapter held 


a service at St. Paul’s chapel of Trinity parish, — 
on Sunday, April 30th, in commemoration of the — 


inauguration of President Washington, and the 
service in this chapel, April 30th, 1789. On the 
following Day the chapter unveiled a tablet to 
note the siteof the original presidential man- 
sion at No. 1 Cherry st. 


Ordination of Dr. Briggs 


It has transpired that still other churches 
have been offered to Bishop Potter for the or- 
dination of the Rev. Chas. A. Briggs, D.D., to 
the priesthood, the latest mentioned being All 
Souls’ church, by the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
D.D. The opposition to the ordination is deter- 
mined in certain quarters, and as yet Bishop 
Potter has made no public announcement of a 
revised time and place, if any, for the service. 
Meanwhile it is stated that Dr. Briggs sails for 
Europe May 18th. 


St. Matthew’s Church 


The rezeption to the men of the parish, by the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Krans, April 26th, was 
largely attended. Vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic was given by Miss Howard and Messrs. 
Bachellor, Taylor, Potter, and Grant. The Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet delivered a short address on the 
sign language; Prof. Jones gave recitations in 
signs, and Dr. Krans made an address of wel- 
come. 
competition by the Messrs. Parkhurst, was on 
exhibition. 


The Church Club 
At the annual meeting just held Mr. John 


H. C le presided, and was re-elected president. 
Other elections-vere: Messrs. Geo. Macculloch 
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Miller, John W. Poisson, and Theodore K.Gibbs, 
vice-presidents; Mr. Robert S. Hone, secre- 
tary; Mr. Edward R. Satterlee, treasurer. On 
May 13th a Ladies’ Day will be held, and Bishop 
Potter will make an address. The May theme 
will be, “The Church’s work in our new pos- 
sessions.”’ Mr. Alfred Collett, of Keble college, 
Oxford, gave a lecture May 2nd, before the 
club, on “Lincoln cathedral.” 


St. Mark’s Centennial 


The 100th anniversary of St. Mark’s church 
was celebrated the current week, beginning 
with a service Sunday morning, May 7th, at 
which Bishop Potter was the preacher. At 
night a special service was held, which was 
largely musical. On Tuesday night the Rev. 
Morgan Dix, D.D., D.C.L., delivered an his- 
torical address. Representatives of various 
churches and institutions which have been con- 
nected with St. Mark’s were to take part— 
among the clergy mentioned for addresses be- 
ing the Rey. Drs. Wm. S. Rainsford, and Wm. 
R. Huntington. 


St. Simon’s, Boro’ of Richmond 


The parish hall erected a year ago is now paid 
for, the money for the last outstanding debt 
having been raised at Easter, in response to a 
special appeal made to the congregation in Lent. 
This has been done without diminishing the 
Easter offerings or the Sunday school Lenten 
offerings for missions. The sewing school has 
just concluded another successful season, with 
106 scholars, and 110 piecesof needlework com- 
pleted. The boys’ gymnastic class will show 
the results of their weekly practice in a display 
arranged for May 24th. The girls’ gymnastic 
class has steadily increased. The Penny Provi- 
dent Fund grows both in the number of depos- 
itors and in the amount deposited. The work 
thus accomplished, in addition to various lec- 
tures, meetings, and entertainments, shows how 
valuable an adjunct the parish hall is to St. Si- 
mon's church. 


St. John’s Guild 


Its second floating hospital for sick children 
was launched May 4th. The boat, named the 
Helen C. Juilliard, after its donor, cost $35,000. 
About 2,000 guests were in attendance. The 
boat was named by the doctor’s niece, Miss 
Catherine Dodge, who liberated a flock of 
pigeons from the prow at the moment of launch- 
ing, in accordance with the Japanese fashion. 
Admiral Philip and staff, of the Navy Yard, 
were present on the government tug ‘‘Nar- 
keeta,”? and the band from the Navy Yard fur- 
nished the music. On the return trip to New 
York, addresses were made by Bishop Potter, 
the Rev. John Dows Hilis, Hon. John P. Faure, 
secretary of the Guild, and Dr. Charles A. Mor- 
ris, superintendent of city dispensaries. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1898, the guild carried 60,144 
sick children, and gave 11,443 salt-water baths. 
The charity is confined to the poor of New York 
city, and is wonderful in its results. Main office 
is at 501 Fifth Ave., where donations for the 
work will be gratefully received. 

Death of Rey. Alexander B. Carver, D, D. 


The rector of St. John's church, Yonkers,who 
died May 2nd, had been ill for several weeks, 
and toward the last suffered from blood poison- 
ing, causing great anxiety in the community in 
which he was beloved. He was bornin Phila- 
delphia 43 years ago, and was a descendant of 
Captain Carver, of the ‘‘Mayflower.’”’ He studied 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and at the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., graduat- 
ing from the latter in the class of 1878. During 
his diaconate he was assistant minister at 
Christ church, Brooklyn. On his ordination to 
the priesthood, he took charge of St. Gabriel’s 
church, Providence, R.1I. Five years later he 
became the rector of St. Peter’s church, Narra- 
gansett Pier, R. I., and then accepted the 
curacy of St. Thomas’ church, New York city. 
In 1887 he was elected to the rectorship of St. 
John’s church, Yonkers. He received the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity from Ohio University. 
The burial service, which was held in St. John’s 

church, May 5th, was one of the most impress- 
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ive ever held in this place. Bishop Potter offi- 
ciated, assisted by a large number of clergy. 
The music was furnished by a choir of 50 voices. 
The interment was in Laurel Grove cemetery, 
Philadelphia. 


The Rhinelander Memorial 


The new church of the Holy Trinity, of St. 
James’ parish, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, 
rector, was consecrated by Bishop Potter May 
6th. The main portions of this group have now 
been erected by Miss Serena Rhinelander. The 
parish church, morning chapel, parish house, 
and clergy house, are memorials of the giver’s 
father, William C. Rhinelander, and her grand- 
father, William Rhinelander. The ground cov- 
ers the last of the Rhinelander farm, which has 
been in possession of the family since 1798, and 
is now dedicated to divine uses in this crowded 
section of the city. The parish of St. James has 
set apart $200,000 from the proceeds of the sale 
of the former church of the Holy Trinity, 42nd 
st. and Madison ave., towards the perpetual en- 
dowment of this new foundation which bears 
its name—the former parish having united with 
St. James’ church, as at the time recorded in 
these columns. The new church occupies a 
space of 275 by 100 ft., and is in pointed Gothic, 
with a graceful spire, the general details being 
somewhat influenced by French Gothic ideals. 
A fine line of cloisters connects it with St. Chris- 
topher’s House and the morning chapel. The 
clergy house adjoins. The buildings all corres- 
pond, and the outer finish is in pale fire flashed 
brick, with terra-cotta trimmings of cream tint. 
An iron clock dial ornaments the front of the 
tower, and achime of ten bells will ring the 
musical changes at the hours and quarters. Be- 
tween the church and surrounding buildings, 
open space is assured, much increasing the pic- 
turesqueness of the effect, and also providing 
abundance of light. Thestained glass of the 
cruciform church and the fine timber work of 
the roof lend artistic tone, and this is increased 
by the figures of saints in niches and by the 
conventional gargoyles as well as the graceful 
French lines of Gothic ornamentation. The 
church is heated by hot air, and lighted by 
electricity. The chancel is appropriately the 
point of climax, with fine carvings, choir and 
clergy stalls, and great windows. A sculptured 
font, representing an angel in a niche holding a 
baptismal shell, has been placed in the baptistry 
in commemoration of Muriel Stewart, a child of 
William Khinelander Stewart. The work is by 
a German artist, and is of exceptional beauty. 
An eagle lecturn has been given in commemora- 
tion of William C. Rhinelander. Several me- 
morial windows will soon be placed in position 
by members of the Rhinelander family who 
have reserved the right during ten years of 
adding such family memorials. St. Christo- 
pher’s house, at the western end of the close, is 
fitted with gymnasium, library, reading room, 
baths, club and guild room, assembly rooms,and 
all working appliances for vigorous church life 
on the modern plan, under the leadership of the 
vicar, the Rey. James V. Chalmers. 


Columbia University 


The trustees held the most important meeting 
of the year May Ist. While President Low at- 
tends the Czar’s Peace Conference at the Hague, 
Prof. John Howard Van Amringe, dean of the 
School of Arts, will be acting president. The 
resignation of the librarian, Mr. Geo H. Baker, 
who has served for 10 years, bringing the uni- 
versity library up to the second in size, of its 
kind, in this country, was accepted, and he was 
elected librarian emeritus, and placed on half 
salary for life, with special marks of apprecia- 
tion, Dr. James H. Canfield, son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Canfield, of Brooklyn, and now presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, was elected his 
successor, the university indicating by the choice 
of a college president its sense of the great ad- 
ministrative importance of the position. Presi- 
dent Low announced that his intention to re- 
imburse the university for the interest incident- 
ally borrowed by the trustees to build the 
library building, which he gave as a memorial 
of his father, the late A. A. Low. This interest 
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will amount to about $75,000, and will make 
President Low’s gift to the library nearly $1,- 
200,000. The trustees approved an agreement 
with a committe of the Chamber of Commercein 
the matter of a memorial fund commemorating 
the late Col. Geo. C. Waring, of St. George’s par- 
ish, who died asa result of government service 
in Cuba. The interest on $100,000 of the fund 
will be paid to the family of Col. Waring for life, 
and then establish instruction in municipal 
affairs in Columbia. An offer from the Chamber 
of Commerce for the payment of $15,000 a year 
for commercial instruction in the new mercantile 
school was also accepted. A memorial gift was 
accepted of $10,000 from Mr. Isaac M. Dyckman, 
for the encouragement of biological research. 
A fund of $11,000 was presented as a memorial 
of the late Anton Seidl. A vote of thanks was 
given to the Geo. William Curtis memorial com- 
mittee, for $10,000 for the founding of a scholar- 
ship, and to Catharine Wolff for a gift of $10,000 
to the department of astronomy, also to ex.Gov- 
ernor Roswell P. Flower, of St.Thomas’ parish, 
for a gift of $1,000, and to several other donors. 
The Minister-Interior of Holland was thanked 
for a valuable gift of books. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Miss Elizabeth Gill, one of the inmates of 
Christ church hospital, has left her whole es- 
tate of $1,330 to that institution. 


Provisional Bequest 


In the will of William McMullin, estate val- 
ued at $34,000, is a bequest of $500 to the Episco- 
pal Hospital, and the income of the balance to 
his sister during her life. In the event of other 
relatives not surviving, the residuary estate 
goes to the church of the Mediator, Philadelphia, 
for the relief of the poor of that parish. 


Daughters of American Revolution 


An original paper on “Christ church” was 
read at the meeting of this organization on the 
3d inst., in the council chamber of Independence 
Hall. The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
Charles C. Harrison who reported that the 
Philadelphia chapter now numbered over 340 
members. The great majority of the members 
are prominent Churchwomen. 


Sunday School Auxiliary 


The first annual meeting was held on the 29th 
ult., in Holy Trinity church, Philadelphia. 
Bishop Whitaker presided and made an address ; 
the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins also made some re- 
marks. The Bishop announced that the offer- 
ings for missions amounted to $15,917.11, or 
nearly $4,000 more than last year before the 
schools were organized as at present. 


Cheltenham Military Academy 


The formal installation of the Rev. John D. 
Skilton as principal took place on Monday after 
noon, lstinst. The students, together with the 
faculty, assembled in Norwood Hall, and Mrs. 
Rice, the widow of the late principal, introduced 
Mr. Skilton. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
J.T. Cole, Jay Cooke, and others. Mr. Skilton 
is a graduate of ‘Kenyon College and of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School. 


Death of Henry Whelen 


Suddenly, on the 27th ult.,at his residence, 
Bryn Mawr, aged 82. For over 30 years he was 
a vestryman of the church of the Redeemer, 
Lower Merion (Bryn Mawr), where the Burial 
Office was said by the rector, the Rev. James 
Haughton, on the 29th ult. Mr. Whelen was 
largely interested in charitable works; and the 
poor ever found in him a generous, though un- 
ostentatious, friend. 


Lacey Baker Leaves St. James’, Philadelphia 


At Evensong, on Sunday, 30th ult., Mr. Lacey 
Baker concluded his service as organist and 
choirmaster, The programme included Rud yard 
Kipling’s far-famed ‘‘Recessional,’? sung as the 
anthem, with Mr. Baker’s setti ng; and the clos- 
ing “Vesper Hymn,” words by the late Lord 
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Tennyson, rendered by the choir, to a setting 
also by Mr. Baker, was most appropriate to the 
ocvasion. To this was added a ‘Music Half 
Hour,” the 86th and last recital, including a vi- 
olin solo, Benedictus, and a vocal solo, ‘The lost 
chord,” by Sullivan. After a service of four 
years at St. James’, Mr. Baker goes to the 
church of All Angels’, New York ciry, where he 
will doubtless be as much appreciated as he has 
been in Philadelphia. 

Deaf-Mutes Confirmed 


On Sunday afternoon, 30th ult., Bishop Whita- 
ker administered the rite of Confirmation at All 
Souls’ church for the deaf, Philadelphia, to a 
class of 32 deaf-mutes, presented by the Rev. J. 
M. Koehler, missionary-in-charge. Nine candi- 
dates from Holy Trinity memorial church were 
presented by the Kev. R. A. Mayo, priest-in- 
charge, who read the service orally, while the 
Rev. Mr. Koehler was repeating the words in 
the sign language, assisted therein by Mr. F. C. 
Smielan, a deaf-mute, who is a divinity student 
and a lay-reader connected with All Souls’. Bish- 
op Whitaker’s address to those receiving Con- 
firmation, was translated by Superintendent A. 
L. E. Crouter, of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, at Mt. Airy. After the service, 
an informal reception was held in the Sunday 
school room, where the members of All Souls’ 
metthe Bishop, and were also addressed by Mrs. 
Syle, visitor of the mission. 

The 115th Annual Diocesan Convention 


Assembled May 2nd, in St. Luke’s and Epiph- 
any church, Philadelphia. The sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, and the 
Bishop was celebrant of the Holy Eucharist. 
To roll call, 129 clergymen responded, and 125 lay- 
men, representing 88 parishes. The Rev. H. M. 
G. Huff, secretary, the Rev. Charles L.Fulforth, 
assistant. Benjamin G. Godfrey having declined 
renomination as treasurer of the diocese, a vote 
of thanks was tendered to him, he having served 
as treasurer for 30 years. The Rev. L. S. Os- 
borne, of the diocese of Newark, addressed the 
convention in behalf of the Board of Missions. 
The memorial church of St. Paul, Overbrook, 
was admitted into union with the convention. 

Bishop Whitaker, in his annual address, pre- 
sented a record of his official acts during the 
year, Viz.: Celebrations of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 23; sermons and addresses, 215; Confirma- 
tion services, 162; confirmed, 2,580; lay-readers 
licensed ,60; candidates for Deacons’ and Priests’ 
Orders admitted, 5, in the diocese, 18, for Dea- 
cons’ Orders only, one, for the priesthood, four ; 
postulants admitted, nine, in the diocese, 18; 
ordered to the diaconate, five, to the priesthood, 
four; deaconesses set apart, three; clergy re- 
ceived from other dioceses, 21, transferred, 16; 
clergymen deceased, eight, deposed, one; dedi- 
cations, one; corner-stones laid, three; mar- 
riages, two; burials, 4; number of priests in the 
diocese, 263, deacons, 11. The Church Training 
and Deaconess’ House has sent out 23 gradu- 
ates who have been set apart as deaconesses, 
eight of whom are working in this diocese. In 
the past 12 years (since he assumed the episco- 
pal charge of the diocese), 32,311 persons have 
been confirmed, of whom 1,078 received that rite 
from other bishops, and the number of those 
whose religious antecedents have been reported 
is 28,757; of these, 14,388 were brought up in 
the Church, or had been fora considerable part 
of their lives under the influence of its teaching. 
The contributions of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
were as follows: Gifts of money, $23,015; value 
of boxes, $14,815.88; total, $37,830.88. 

The report of the Standing Committee was 
presented; it was also announced that the treas- 
urer’s report had been audited and found cor- 
rect. 

The 40th annual report of the diocesan Board 
of Missions was réad by the Rev. T. William 
Davidson. It stated that out of 173 parishes and 
organized missions, 139 have given all or more 
than they were asked to contribute, 11 have re- 
sponded in part, and 18 have given nothing. The 
total receipts were $16,254.74; expenditures, 
$16,615.05; deficit, $360.31. ‘Special contributions 
were received to the amount of $406.45, which 
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was applied on account of the appropriation 
made from the capital fund of 1897, known as 
the $10,000 Fund No. 2.” The report contained 
resolutions recommending that the office of 
diocesan archdeacon be abolished on and after 
Sept. 1st prov., and that the parishes be re- 
quested to contribute during the year the aggre- 
gate sum of $20,000, subject to the provision of 
Section 7, Canon viii. The latter was adopted; 
but after a long discussion pro and: con, the rec- 
ommendation to abolish the office of archdeacon 
was lost. 

The Rev. Dr. J. Andrews Harris, chairman of 
the Committee on Canons, reported the follow- 
ing amendment to Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion: 

The election of a bishop, or of a pbishop-coadjutor, 
shall be made in convention by a concurrent vote of 
the clergy and of the laity, the two orders voting by 
ballot, separately, and simultaneously, in open con- 
vention, and when all the votes of poth orders shall 
have been deposited, the tellers of the clerical and of 
the lay vote, respectively, shall proceed to count the 
votes, and if any qualified clergyman shall be found 
to have received a majority of the votes of the clergy, 
and also a majority of the votes of the laity at the 
same ballot, he shall be declared to be duly elected. 

Mr. Francis A. Lewis who offered this 
amendment, stated that at present the clergy of 
the diocese nominate, and the laity confirm or 
reject. The object of the change is to give the 
laity an equal opportunity, as at present they 
are not capable of taking any original action. 
The laity should have an opportunity to say 
who shall bethe bishop of the diocese. The re- 
port of the committee was adopted, but final ac- 
tion will have to be taken at the next conven- 
tion. 

An amendment to Canon xxi was adopted, 
that, 

Any rector receiving an appropriation from the 
Sustentation Fund, shall, in addition to the care of 
h‘s parish, perform such other duty as shall be as- 
signed to him, subject to the approval of the Bishop. 

There was a long discussion on the subject of 
the ‘‘archdiaconate,’”? which terminated by the 
adoption of an amendment to Section 2 of Canon 
viii, so that it shall read: “The Bishop may”’ 
(instead of shall) “appoint an archdeacon.”’ 
The charter of the memorial church of the Holy 
Nativity, Rockledge, was approved, and its dep- 
uties were admitted to the convention. 

Standing Committee re-elected, viz.: The Rev. 
Drs. B. Watson, J D. Newlin, J. De W. Perry, 
J. Andrews Harris, the Rev. James Haughton; 
Messrs. W.W. Frazier, John Ashhurst, Jr., M.D., 
G. Harrison Fisher, John E. Baird, and James 
S. Biddle. 

Treasurer of the diocese, Ewing L. Miller. A 
resolution was adopted fixing the third Tues- 
day in May, A. D. 1900, as the date of the next 
convention. 

On the appointment of an archdeacon to suc- 
ceed the Rev. C. T. Brady, a resolution was 
adopted by which the whole subject was re- 
ferred to the ‘‘Committee of Twelve,” with in- 
structions to report at the convention of 1900. 

The report of the Committee on Charters sub- 
mitted an amendment to the canon, which was 
adopted. 

The Rev. W.S. Baer offered a resolution of 
sympathy with Dr. Asbhurst, which was adopt- 
ed, and with concluding prayers by the Bishop, 
convention adjourned sine die. 


Reception by the Bishop 

Bishop and Mrs Whitaker tendered a recep- 
tion on Wednesday evening, 3d iust., to the 
diocesan convention. The assembly room of the 
Church House, Philadelphia, was handsomely 
decorated with flowers. At least 500 were pres- 
ent, the clergy and laity being accompanied by 
ladies. Mrs. Whitaker was assisted in receiy- 
ing by several prominent Churchwomen. 


Western Michigan 
George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
In our account of the recent semi-annual mis- 
sionary conference held at Muskegon, it should 
have been stated that the paper on the Girls’ 
Friendly Society was given by Mrs. I. G. Rum- 
ney, of St. Luke’s church, Kalamazoo. 
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lowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


St. George’s, Le Mars 


The Bishop made his primary visitation of 
this parish on St. Mark’s Day, accompanied by 
Dean Cornell. A reception was tendered to him 
by St. Mary’s chapter of the Daughters of the 
King. At Evensong, ten candidates for Confir- 
mation were presented by the rector, the Rev. 
W.P.N.J. Wharton. Dean Cornell delivered 
an address, and the Bishop preached. 


Hope Church, Fort Madison 


The Bishop made his first visit April 29th and 
30th. He preached at both services and con- 
firmed a class of 15 inthe evening. The music 
was admirably rendered. The Bishop created a 
most favorable impression, both within and 
without the parish, snd complimented the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. Berry, and his large vested and 
ladies’ auxiliary choir on their efficient work. 


The Bishop at St. Thomas, Sioux City 


The morning service on the third Sunday 
after Easter, found the beautiful church, with 
its seating capacity of 650, crowded. The large 
vested choir, of which the parish and the city 
are justly proud, and which the week before 
had given its annual recital of sacred music, 
was never in better voice and training. The — 
choir has proven a strong working factor in 
Church work and Church progress. At the 
close of his impressive sermon, the Bishop, in 
a short address, spoke of his future work, and 
in words of tenderness, asked for the prayers 
of God’s people. The offering for diocesan mis- 
sions amounted to over $100, and a class of 27 
received the Apostolic rite of laying’ on of hands. 
In the afternoon Bishop Morrison preached, and 
confirmed a class of five at St. Paul’s mission, 
the Rev. E. H. Gaynor, rector, and took part in 
Evensong at St. Thomas, at 7:30 p.m. On Mon- 
day, April 24th, a public reception was given the 
Bishop, at the home of Mr. W. H. Beck, ves- 
tryman and treasurer of St. Thomas’ parish. 
St. Thomas’ parish has 360 communicants, and 
the Rev. Dr. Cornell has entered upon the 11th. 
year of his rectorship. ; 


West Virginia 


religious services in a hall. 


em 
The Easter offering of St. Matthew’s churgh™ 
Wheeling, towards canceling their church debt, 
was $4,500; that of St. Luke’s, Wheeling Island, 
amounted to $3 975, which frees them from debt. 
Trinity church, Moundsville, on Haster Day re- 
ceived for different diocesan objects, the sum of 
$266. 


The Northwestern Convocation gare 


The spring meeting was held April 11th and” 
12th, in St. Paul’s church, Sistersville, the Rev. 
J. F. Woods, dean. It opened with Evening 
Prayer and sermon by the Rev. L. W. Doggett; 
April 12th, 7 a. m., Holy Communion, celebrant, 
the dean; 9 a. M., business meeting; 11 A. M., 
Morning Prayer; 7:30 P. M., missionary meeting, 
speakers, Dr. S. S. Moore, the Rev. N. S. 


Thomas, Archdeacon Spurr. 


South Dakota 


William Hobart Hare, D.D., Bishop 
The Bishop’s Visit to Flandreau 


The Bishop visited this place on Good Friday, 
holding services in St. Mary’s (Indian) church 
in the afternoon, and in the church of the Re- 
deemer in the evening. Two Indians were con-. 
firmed. Local ministers of other bodies were 
present in the evening, to hear the Bishop tell 
the Story of the Cross. Easter Day, there was 
dedicated a massive oak altar, the gift of Mrs. 
Jesse A. Smith. The Sunday school offering — 
was $18, very large, considering the number of 
pupils. The regular twenty-mile drive from 
Flandreau to Dell Rapids on the afternoon of 
Easter Day, was not very pleasant; too much 
storm and snow, but the evening service was 
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wellattended. The Sunday school offering was 
$9, On Wednesday of Easter week, the Bishop 
confirmed six persons. 


The Black Hills Deanery 


Easter Day the snow came down abundantly 
on the Black Hills, but did not prevent a large 
attendance at the services in St. John’s church, 
Deadwood. The offering of the congregation 
was $195: that of the Sunday school, $20. Arch- 
deacon Ware has trained the choir during the 
eight years of his ministry in Deadwood. After 
the rehearsal Easter Even, one of the little 
girls handed him a box having the inscription, 
“Easter greetings, from the choir,” and inside 
was found an exquisitely embroidered silk stole, 
The Church work in the deanery has been efti- 
ciently helped by various gifts, among which 
are an altar and reredos for the church in Dead- 
wood; an altar for the new church at Lead 
City, from St. Bartholomew’s church, New 
‘York, and a small Communion set for the arch- 
deacon. The mission at Spearfish has a church, 
A convenient rectory, and thres well-organized 
guilds. St. Cecilia’s Guild for girls has been 
working specially for the clergyman’s salary. 
‘The congregations filled the church on Easter 
Day. The offering of the people amounted to 
‘$35, that of the Sunday school to $6, a large in- 
crease compared with any previous offerings. 
Mr. Pond has several other places in charge, in 
all of which there has been an encouraging 
growth during the past year. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


St. Michael’s church, Milton, is a new edifice 
costing over $10,000, and is:well situated for an 
aggressive work in this community. 

Church services have been suspended at Rock- 
land for a time. 

. The Rey. Andrew Gray, D.D., is doing an ex- 
‘cellent work for the Church in Edgartown and 
the outlying districts. 

The Rey. James S. Lemon, of Washington, 
D. C., bas taken charge of the services in 
Winchendon. 

At the Sailors’ Haven, on Water st., Charles- 
town, Church services are held regularly 
every Sunday evening. They are conducted by 
the superintendent, Mr. Stanton H. King, and 
generally a clergyman preaches. 

Trinity church, Haverhill, is in a very pros- 
perous condition. At Easter, the offering was 
nearly $1,000. The rector, the Rev. D.J. Ayers, 
is at present abroad, and will return in Novem- 
‘ber. The parish is under the charge of the Rey. 
H. S. Clode Braddon, Ph. D, 


‘The 114th Annual Diocesan Convention 


Held in Trinity chapel Boston, May 3d and 
4th. The opening service was a celebration of 
the Holy Communion in Trinity church. The 
Rey. R. C. Smith preached the sermon. The 
Rey. Wm.H. Brooks, D.D., was re-elected sec- 
retary, assistant, the Rev. L. C. Manchester, 
D.D. The report of the Standing Committee 
was read by the Rev. A. St. John Chambre, 
D.D. The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
of $1,600. A vote of thanks was extended to 
Mrs. Paddock, the widow of Bishop Paddock, 
for a gift of valuable books. Mr. A. J. C. Sow- 
don reported for the Episcopal Fund that the 
principal amounted to $140,817.10. It received 
during the year, the addition of $600. The 
Episcopal Association reported that it had re- 
ceived no gifts or legacies during the year, and 
that upon the Diocesan House, there was yet a 
debt of $25,000. A new Diocesan House was 


urged by the Rev. Dr. Shinn, and a committee : 


appointed to take the subject under considera- 
tion. The Rev. Albert E. George reported for 
the Committee on Parish By-laws, urging the 
adoption of the following resolution, which was 
carried: 

That the sense of this convention is that an exist- 
ing parish changing its by-laws should be instructed 
‘to insert the following clause inthem: ‘‘This parish 
accedes to the Constitution, canons, doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
sChurch in the United States of America, and to the 
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Constitutions and canons of the diocese of Massachu- 
setts, andacknowledges their authority.” 


Mr. Robert Treat Paine made an excel- 
lent statement in behalf of the Committee on 
Clerical Support, and quoted the number of par- 
ishes in the diocese which had increased the 
salaries of their rectors. 

After luncheon at Hotel Brunswick, Bishop 
Lawrence delivered his address in Trinity 
church. Besides commenting upon the progress 
of the diocese, and the deaths of Bishop Will- 
iams and four of the diocesan clergy during the 
year, he made a strong, touching appeal to the 
clergy about their work and its sacrifices, He 
also said these words to the laity: 


No man can test the value of a clergyman by the 
amount of salary he receives. There are menin this di- 
ocese in receipt of very meagre salaries,who are doing 
some of the finest and most efficient work. You can al- 
Ways count on some sacrifice and heroism in the min- 
istry; greater, of course, insome men than in others. 
A Christian layman is the last man to take advant- 
age of that spirit, and relieve himself of the duty of 
giving cheerfully and generously to the support of his 
rector. 

Moreover, let me press upon you that though the 
clergyman may suffer under a meagre Salary, it 
is the laity who also suffer, and far more than they 
realize. A skilful surgeon may perform an oper- 
ation with a penknife, but if we want our surgery 
well done, we will see that the surgeon has the 
best of instruments. Study such modern buildings 
as the City Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and 
the McLean Hospital, and you will see with what 
generosity and perfection of detail the public supplies 
its physicians for work in behalf of the poorest of our 
citizens. Cut the clergyman off from good tools, fresh 
books, and invigorating influences, lay on him the 
petty economies of a narrow income, depress him 
with anxiety as to the future of his family in case he 
should be cut off in the prime of life without saving a 
dollar or even being able to obtain an adequate life 
insurance, and while you can get some work out of 
him and keep the parish going, and while some ex- 
ceptional men may under such conditions do heroic 
service, you cannot expect that buoyancy, freshness, 
and uplift which a rector ought to give, and which he 
can give, under favorable conditions. The one rea- 
son that I press for the more generous support of the 
clergy is not for the clergyman’s sake, not because he 
is poor and his wife overworked (I am sure that the 
clergy would rebuke me for urging that motive), but 
because the spiritual life of the laity suffers; they do 
not get from their rector the uplift that they need. 
Good food, good literature, relief from sordid care, 
are essential to the best work, and with these, I be- 
lieve, the clergy can be trusted to do stronger, finer, 
and more self-sacrificing work for and with the peo- 
ple. 

The following were elected on the Standing 
Committee: The Rev. Drs. A. St. John Chambre, 
J.S. Lindsay, E. W. Donald, L. K. Storrs; Hon. 
Robert Codman, Messrs. Francis C. Foster, 
Chas. G. Saunders, A. J. C. Sowdon. 

The Rev. Herman Page and Mr. Henry M. 
Lovering were elected on the Board of Missions. 
The majority and minority reports on the Canon 
of Discipline, a subject which has been before 
the convention for three years, were discussed ; 
the adoption of Canon 1 of the minority report, 
with modifications, was carried, as was also 
Canon 2, which provides for a mixed court of 
clergy and laity to try a clergyman. A commit- 
tee of four clergymen and four laymen were ap- 
pointed by the Bishop to act with the Board of 
Missions of the Church. The Rev. C. H. Lea- 
royd was elected treasurer of the diocese. The 
report of the Diocesan Board of Missions was 
circulated in a printed form among the mem- 
bers. Resolutions on the observance of Sunday 
and arbitration were presented, and other rou- 
tine and local business, after which the conven- 
tion adjourned with prayer. 


North Dakota 
Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Roderick J, Mooney, rector of Geth- 
semane church, Fargo, has been presented with 
a finely equipped wheel by his appreciative 
friends and parishioners. 
St. John’s Church, Dickinson 

Bishop Edsall visited here from April 20th to 
24th, and was very warmly welcomed by the 
citizens. A public reception was given in his 
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honor, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Freeman. At morning service there was a 
celebration of the Holy Communion. The musi-’ 
cal portion of the service was efficiently ren- 
dered by a volunteer choir, led by the Rev. C. H. 
Dobson, of the diocese of Montana. The Bishop 
preached eloquent and stirring sermons, both 
morning and evening, to large congregations of 
people of all denominations. The Rev. J. P. 
Lytton has been in charge of the mission the 
past year, and will continue his work at this 
post. It is felt that his scholarly Church teach- 
ing will do much to build up the Church at this 
outpost. Previous to his, appointment the 
church had been closed for some years. The 
Bishop expressed himself much gratified over 
its present condition, and its undoubted pros- 
pects for future growth. Bishop Edsall has 
won all hearts in Dickinson, as he has done at 
every other point in North Dakota. Rector 
and people feel that his visitation has been a 
real strength to St. John’s church, and never 
before in the history of the work have the people 
felt more encouraged. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Bishop Seymour visited Osco on Thursday 
evening, April 20th, and confirmed a class of 
four, presented by the rector, the Rev. William 
M. Purce. The parishisin better condition now 
than it has been for years, and the prospects for 
the future are most encouraging, 


Church Progress at Galva 


At the mission church of the Holy Communion, 
Galva, Bishop Seymour confirmed a class of five, 
on Friday evening, April 21st, presented by the 
priest-in-charge, the Rev. Wm. M. Purce. It is 
the first Confirmation service which has been 
held in Galva for years. The little church has 
been furnished by various parishes in the dio- 
cese. The pews are from St. Matthew’s, Cam- 
bridge; altar cross from Princeton; lecturn 
from Bradford; candlesticks from Canton; 
bishop’s chair from Osco; chaliceand paten from 
Galesburg. The interest in the work is grow- 
ing. The Sunday school Lenten offerings for 
general missions was $5.43. 

The rector of St. John’s Swedish church, 
Galesburg, has been appointed on the commit- 
tee of Swedish clergy to translate the Swedish 
service book into English. His part of work is 
the translation of ‘‘High Mass.”’ 

Work has at last been commenced on Christ 
church, Meyer, and it is hoped that in ashort 
time the building will be ready for use. The 
general missionary, the Rev. Wm. Francis 
Mayo, is superintending the work, 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


The 27th Annual Council of the Diocese 


Met at Trinity cathedral, Little Rock, May 
3d, and was opened with celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the venerable Diocesan being cele- 
brant. Secretary elected, Hon. John M. Dag- 
gett. The annual report of the Bishop was read, 
which shows that in spite of his advanced 
years, he has a great deal of energy, the work 
which he accomplished during the past year 
would do credit to many a younger man. All 
the clergy, with one exception, were present, 
and a goodly number of delegates responded to 
theirnames. Deputies to General Convention were 
elected as follows: The Rev. Messrs, Chas. H. 
Lockwood, J. J. Vaulx, D. B. Ramsay, and G. 
Gordon Smeade; Messrs. Joseph A. Reeves, P. 
K. Roots, S. S. Faulkner, and John M. Daggett. 
Major P. K. Roots was unanimously re-elected 
treasurer. The Rev. R. W. Rhames and Mr. Jos. 
A. Reeves were elected representatives to the 
Missionary Council. 

The annual report of the Bishop-Coadjutor 
was made the special order for Wednesday 
night. At the close of the address, the Hon. 
William G. Whipple (the leader of the opposi- 
tion during the election of Bishop-Coadjutor) in 
a most touching manner made a few remarks 
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which greatly affected those present, and con- 
cluded with the moving of the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously and enthusiasti- 
cally adopted: 

WHEREAS, Since his consecration, less than a year 
ago, by his exclusive devotion to the duties of his 
high office, by his tireless energy, his visitations to 
every portion of his broad field, his efficient work in 
many parishes, his fervent zeal, his broad catholici- 
ty of spirit, and his executive ability, our Bishop- 
Coadjutor, William Montgomery Brown, has merited 


special recognition and won general approval. There- 
fore be it 


Resolved; That this council voicing the sentiment 
of the diocese, heartily accord Bishop Brown their 
unqualified approbation of his work. 

Standing Committee elected: Rev. Messrs. 
Charles H. Lockwood, G. Gordon Smeade, W. 
D. Buckner; Major P. K. Roots, and Mr. J. A. 
Reeves. Board of Missions: Rev. Messrs. Lock- 
wood, Smeade, and Buckner; Messrs. Gatling, 
Adams, and Trulock. On the recommendations 
of the several convocations, the Bishop appoint- 
ed the deans as follows: Rev. G. Gordon 
Smeade, dean of the Little Rock convocation; 
Rev. J. J. Vaulx, dean of the Fort Smith convo- 
cation, and the Rev. Charles H. Lockwood, dean 
of the Helena convocation. 

On Thursday afternoon the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary met at the cathedral, and, after presenting 
the reports of the officers, and transacting other 
routine business, elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. J. B. Pillow, of Helena; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Logan Roots, of the cathedral, 
Mrs. Boone, of Pine Bluff; secretary, Mrs. Can- 
trell, Christ church, Little Rock; treasurer, 
Mrs. P. K. Roots, of the cathedral. President 
of Junior Auxiliary, Mrs. Valliant, of Pine 
Bluff; secretary of the Junior Auxiliary, Mrs. 
Morrison, of the cathedral; treasurer, Mrs. J. 
Secord, of Hot Springs. 

The Very Rev. Stephen Green, dean of St. 
Mary’s cathedral, Memphis, was present at the 
meeting of#the council as a representative of 
the General Board of Missions, and delivered a 
stirring address on missions. 

Bishop Brown was consecrated on St. John’s 
Day—June 24th, 1898—and sirfice then he has 
visited 85 places; total number of visits, 65. 
His visitations extended over from one day to 
seven days, during which time he held from one 
to 18 services. The Bishop adopted the plan of 
extended visitations because he believed it to be 
his duty as a chief shepherd to know the flock 
and to take part in its instruction in the way of 
life. With one or two exceptions he has so far 
succeeded in calling at the homes of all our peo- 
ple in the several mission parishes and stations 
visited. Services held, 135; sermons preached, 
94; addresses made, 42; lectures delivered, 53; 
baptized, 15; confirmed, 56; celebrations of Holy 
Communion, 38; marriages, 2; consultations 
with vestries and parish meetings, 14; attended 
three meetings of the Board of Missions, and 
assisted at the consecration of the church at 
Helena. After defining his future policy in re- 
gard to the work of the diocese, the Bishop- 
Coadjutor closed his admirable address with the 
following words: 


: , 

I cannot close this, my first annual address to the 
Council, without some expression of appreciation and 
gratitude for the kind reception and cordial co-opera- 
tion that have been accorded me by all our rectors and 
missionaries, and by every parish and mission sta- 
tion. Human nature being what it is, this is more 
than I had dared to hope for. I really expected and 
dreaded a good deal of coldness and some opposition. 
Butin this I have been so far most happily disap- 
pointed, and as I have visited every congregation in 
the diocese, and have heard nothing to the contrary, 
I conclude that there is notasing ¢clergyman or lay- 
man who would lay a straw in the’ way of my useful- 
ness or happiness. Not only have I escaped opposi- 
tion from the quarters in which it was expected, but 
some of my most efficient helpers have been from 
among those who were most strenuously opposed to 
my election and confirmation as the Bishop-Coadju- 
tor of Arkansas; and I have no reason to doubt that 
all others. who were on their side in that unhappy and 
prolonged controversy, would have been equally help- 
ful with the same opportunities. For all this I bless 
God and thank my noble-hearted Christian brethren 
who, for the love they bear to Christ and His Church, 


have sacrificed so much for the peace and harmony 
of this diocese. . 


The Living Church 


The sessions of the council were remarkable 
for the harmony and good will which prevailed. 
The next meeting will be held at the Cathedral, 
Little Rock, in May, 1900. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 
Bishop coadjutor Gibson will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon before the graduating 
class at Hampton Sidney, his alma mater. 


Bishop Whittle visited Hamilton on the morn- 
ing of April 15th, preached, and confirmed a 
class of eight. In the evening he preached at 
Round Hill. He confirmed aclass of seven at 
St. James’ church, Leesburg. The Bishop still 
preaches with all the ability and force of a man 
in the prime of life. 

Ground has just been broken for the new 
parish hall to be erected at once by Epiphany 
church, Barton Heights. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D D., LL. D., Bishop 
M.N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The Rev. John Wright, of St. Paul, and Mrs. 
Wright expect to make an extensive trip 
trip through Europe on account of Mrs. Wright’s 
health. 


Christ church, Redwing, mourns the removal 
by death of one of its staunchest supporters 
and loyal Churchmen, Harry Bernard Lovgren, 
March 27th, vestryman, chorister, and lay- 
reader, aged 3l. 


Archdeacon Webber is holding Missions at 
Albert Lea and Janesville, with good results. 


A very beautiful altar has been placed in 
Christ church, Austin. 


Bishop Brown’s lecture at Christ church, 
St. Paul, brought out a large and appreciative 
audience to hear the last of the Church Club 
lectures on the Seabury period. 


The Rev. C. E. Haupt, rector of the church of 
the Messiah, St. Paul, after much hard and per- 
sistent labor, succeeded in lifting a $1,200 debt 
off his parish on Haster Day. 


Church Club 

At the Eastertide meeting, April 28th, held at 
the West Hotel, Minneapolis, the guests of honor 
were Bishop Edsall, of North Dakota, and Bish- 
op Morrison, of Iowa. Addresses of welcome to 
the Northwest were made by Bishops Gilbert 
and Hare, to which both the guests made pleas- 
ing responses. Other addresses were made by 
Hon. John B. Winslow, associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, the Rev. Robert 
H. Paine, of Baltimore, and Dr. Sterling, of 
London, England. 


Bishop Gilbert’s Visitations 


Rush City, 2; White Bear, 2; Minneapolis— 
Holy Trinity, 18; St. Mark’s, 10; All Saints’, 6; 
St. Ansgarius’, 15; Gethsemane, 42; Grace, 17; 
St. Paul’s, 13; St. Andrew’s, 4; Farmington, 2; 
St. Paul—St. Stephen’s, 3; St. James’, 5; 
St. Mary’s, 6; Messiah, 11; St. Peter’s, 14; 
Christ church, 21; St. Matthew’s, 7; Still- 
water, 20; Dundas, 6; Austin, 6; Owattonna, 10. 


The St. Paul Clericus 


Met at Good Shepherd church, the Rev. Mr. 
Purdy, special preacher. After the celebration 
of the Blessed Sacrament, the rector, the Rev. 
W. GC. Pope, delivered an interesting paper on 
“The objective and subjective in religion”; the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas reviewed Sandy’s book on the 
Revelation. Both papers elicited interesting 
debate. (Luncheon was served by the ladies of 
the parish. 


Death of Mr. F. Farrington 


Holy Trinity church, Minneapolis, has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in the death of Mr. 
F, Farrington, a prominent official on the N. P. 
R’y, St. Paul, for many years warden and Sun- 
day school superintendent, and a generous sup- 
porter of the Church. The funeral service was 
held in the church, the rector, the Rev. Stuart 
B. Purves, officiating. The body was conveyed 
to Owego, N. Y., for interment. 
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St. Paul’s Church, Owatonna 


Easter offering, $97.43; Sunday school offer- 
ing, over $20. The vested choir of 40 voices 
rendered the musical programme very credit- 
ably. Annua! vestry meeting largely attended, 
finances in better condition than for years past; 
future bright and hopeful. April 6th, Bishop 
Gilbert confirmed 10 whose ages ranged from 
10 to 80 years, presented by the rector, the Rev. 
A. G. Pinkham. 


Redwood Falls 


Easter Day 40 out of a possible 47 received 
at the Celebrations; the offerings very satis- 
factory, despite the very heavy losses of com- 
municants by removal during the past year. The 
debt on the parish has been reduced $1,025 dur- 
ing the past year. Signs of spiritual improve- 
ment are evident, and the prospects for the 
future are very encouraging. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. C. W. McCully who for several 
years past has been priest-in-charge of Trinity 
church, Winooski, has resigned, and for the 
present is assisting the clergy of St. Paul’s, Bur- 
lington. Mr. McCully’s labors at Winooski have 
been eminently successful, and many will be the 
regrets at his departure to new fields of work. 

The new parish house at Trinity, Shelburne, 
which has already been described in these col- 
umns, is finished, furnished, and occupied. 

The Rev. J. Isham Bliss, D.D., rector of St. 
Paul’s, Burlington, is still confined to the house, 
and unable to discharge his duties. A severe 
illness during the past winter has left him in a 
weakened condition, but a complete restoration 
to health and strength is hopefully expected. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D.D., LL.D., Bishop, 
H. Melville Jackson, D.D. , Bishopcoadjutor 


Christ church parish, Mobile, 15 years ago 
had 350 members, and now has a few less than 
500, yet during that time there have been 900 
names on its communicant list. This church 
gives largely to other parishes in the city, and 
its guild and chapters do noble work among the 
poor of the parish. 

The Sixty-eighth Annual Council 

Convened in Grace church, Anniston, May 
3d. The day previous the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew held their council. Reports showed 
that while the Brotherhood had not made large 
gains during the year,it had accomplished a 
great deal of effective work, and that as lay- 
readers they were doing a most valuable mis- 
sionary duty. The Rev. E. G. Murphy made 
the annual address. 

The diocesan councilopened with service, and 
sermon by the Rev. E. G. Murphy, upon “The 
dangers of the Church—her opportunities for 
life and glory.” To the great joy of the council, 
Bishop Wilmer found himself able to stand the 
long journey from Mobile, and to be present at 
its sessions, though the actual duty of presiding 
fell upon the Rev. Dr. T. J. Beard. The serious 
illness of his father prevented the Bishop- 
coadjutor from being present, except for a short 
time on the second day. Bishop Wilmer deliv- 
ered his pastoral charge at a special session. It 
was an amplification of the pastoral letter he 
had prepared for the House of Bishops at the 
last General Convention, but which was with- 
drawn. 

The business sessions of the Council were 
held in the court room of Anniston, The Rev. 
Dr. R. H. Cobbs was re-elected secretary. For 
many years the diocese has been working under . 
imperfect and ill-arranged canons. This year, 
the Hon. O. J. Semmes, of Mobile, at the re- 
quest of the Standing Committee, undertook the 
task of preparing a new set. The result of his 
labor was presented to the Standing Committee, 
by whom it was carefully gone over, and finally 
presented to the council in printed form. The 
work had been so thoroughly done, and the rea- 
sons for every change wereso clearly explained, 
that in one four-hours’ session, the entire body 
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-of Constitution and Canons was accepted by the 
council with some few minor changes. Friday 
night the missionary meeting was held in Grace 
church, the Rt. Rev. J. M. Horner, Missionary 
Bishop of Asheville, making an address. 

Election of diocesan officers resulted in the 
choice of Mr. J. H. Fitts, of Tuskaloosa, as treas- 
urer of the diocese. Standing Committee: Rev. 
Messrs. D. C. Peabody, R. W. Barnwell, and J. 
G. Murray ; Messrs. O. J. Semmes, W. W. Screws, 
and W. K. P. Wilson. After an altogether 
pleasant and profitable session, the council ad- 
journed, on Saturday mo rning,to meet in Mobile, 
May 16, 1900. 


Central New York 


F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Recent improvements have been made in the 
interior of Trinity church, Lowville, the Rev. 
E. B. Doolittle, rector, including electric light 
fixtures. 

The will of the late Mrs. Helen E. Thomson, 
of Utica, devises $50,000 to various religious and 
charitable objects, as follows: Bishop Hunting- 
ton, for the benefit of diocesan missions, $5,000; 
the Bishop’s Relief Fund, $5,000; Grace church, 
Utica, for the Endowment Fund, $5 000; Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, $3,000; St. Stephen’s church, 
New Hartford, St. Paul’s church, Paris Hill, 
and memorial church of the Holy Cross, Utica, 
each $3,000, income to be applied to the support 
of its clergyman; House of Good Shepherd 
and Home for Aged Men and Couples, Utica, 
each $5,000, income to be applied to current ex- 
penses; Woman’s Christian Association, $10,000, 
income to be applied in relieving the poor of the 
city of Utica; Working Girls’ Club, Utica, $2,000; 
the Flower Mission, Utica, $1,000. The House of 
the Good Shepherd is also made one of the re- 
siduary legatees. 

The Rt. Rev. Wm. D. Walker, acting for Bish- 
op Huntington, visited Zion church, Rome, the 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Egar, rector, April 10th, and con- 
firmed 32 persons. The Holy Week and Easter 
services in this parish were impressive, and of 
special icterest. The well-trained choir sang 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on the evening of Palm 
Sunday. 


Second District Convocation 


The regular meeting took place in St. Thomas’ 
church, Hamilton, the Rev. A. H. Rogers, rec- 
tor, April 25-26, the dean, the Rev. Oliver 
‘Owen, presiding. Addresses were made by the 
Rey. Dr. Egar and the Rev. Messrs. John Ar- 
thur and A. G. Singsen. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, remarks were made on ‘“‘The encourage- 
ments and discouragements of the clergy.’? The 
Rey. J. J. Burd delivered a thoughtful sermon, 
on ‘The objective and subjective character of 
the Church.’”’ A joint meeting of the convoca- 
tion and the Woman’s Auxiliary was held, 
when reports were made by the dean and the 
presidents of the Woman’s Auxiliary and the 
Junior Auxiliary of the district. 


Texas 
George H. Kinsolving, D..D, Bishop 

The Bishop visited St. Mary’s parish, Houston, 
on April 9th, preached a powerful and helpful 
sermon, and confirmed a class of 18, presented 
by the rector, the Rev. H. J. Brown, D.D. St. 
Mary’s parish is composed entirely of laboring 
people, and sadly needs a new building. It is 
hoped those who have abundance will help 
those who are in need. In the afternoon, the 
Bishop visited Trinity mission, preached, and 
confirmed a class of nine, presented by the Rev. 
H. J. Brown, D. D., priest-in charge. 


Florida 


Edwin Gardner Weed, D. D., Bishop 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Council 


Met in St. John’s church, Jacksonville, May 
3rd. Holy Communion was celebrated by the 
‘Bishop, who preached a remarkably clear and 
‘strong sermon, his subject being, ‘The Church 
“Idea,’’ as running through the entire history of 
‘religion. The council met for business in the 
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parish house, and organized by the re-election 
of the Rev. J. R. Bicknellas secretary; the Rev. 
A. B. Whitcombe, assistant; 18 clergymen, 
canonically resident, beside several others at 
work in the diocese, were present; 17 parishes 
and missions were represented. The Bishop 
read his annual address concerning the needs, 
encouragements, and discouragements of his 
field of work. It showed that, notwith tanding 
the great depre sion caused by the destruction 
of the principal products of the State by the 
past severe winter, the Church had fairly held 
its ground. Every parish and mission is filled 
by either resident clergy or temporary supply. 
The Bishop paid a touching tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Presiding Bishop, and the Rev. E. 
Gay, late rector of St. Peter’s church, Fernan- 
dino, 

The treasurer’s report gave the gratifying 
statement that all financial obligations had been 
met, with a small balance in hand; the mission- 
aries had been promptly paid, and the mission- 
ary board hada fair balance to its credit. 

In the evening a good missionary service was 
held, with addresses by the Bishop and several 
of the clergy. Mr. R. D. Knight was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. V. W. 
Shields and W. H. Carter, the Rev. G. H. Ward; 
Messrs. R. D. Knight, H. E. Dotterer, and W. 
W. Hampton. 

The council memorialized the General Con- 
vention in regard to the office of presiding 
bishop, suggesting that it should be elective 
rather than by seniority, as at present. This is 
on account of the pressure of work which is 
forced upon the eldest bishop of the Church, at 
a time when his burden should be lightened. 

A resolution was passed and sent to the Legis- 
lature of the State, and to the Governor, asking 
that the tract of land in the Everglades, at 
present occupied by the Seminole Indians, but 
in constant danger of being taken away from 
them by the numerous settlers that are rapidly 
moving in there, be forever set apart for their 
use. The Seminoles are a peaceful, industrious, 
and honest tribe of about 400 people. 

The Committee on Education and Sunday 
School Work recommended the appointment of a 
Sunday school board, which was adopted. It is 
hoped it will bring about some practical re- 
forms in carrying on that mostimportant branch 
of Church work. 

Thursday morning an earnest meeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary was held, beginning with a 
corporate Celebration by the Bishop. Their re- 
port for the past year exhibited the usual ener- 
getic labor of the women of the diocese, on 
which depends largely the success of its mis- 
sionary work. 

The music at all the services was excellent, 
especially that of Thursday night by a mixed 
choir of 40 voices, at which the Bishop made an 
admirable address on ‘‘Worship, in its spirit 
and its truth.” 

The council adjourned at 10:30 Pp. m. on Thurs- 
day, after appointing St. John’s church, Talla- 
hassee, as the next place of meeting. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Epiphany church, Lynchburg, has held divine 
service and Sunday school during the past two 
years, under the auspices of the St. Paul’s 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. A 
meeting was held on Easter Monday of the con- 
gregation and vestry, and a rector called. 


Fhe Petersburg Convocation 


Opened Aprill3th. The convocation sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. B. Capers. In the 
afternoon an essay by Mr. D. L. Pulliam, on 
“The layman’s placein the parish,’? was read, 
and voted to be printed. Evening Prayer, with 
sermon by the Rey. C. R. Kuyk, concluded the 
meetings. 


Southwest Virginia Convocation 
Held in St. Thomas’ church, Christiansburg, 


on April 19-2ist. The Rev. J. J. Lloyd, D.D., 
preached the opening sermon. Reports from 
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the different parishes show a growing and 
healthy condition, and the financial reports are 
much larger than those of last year. Anable 
sermon was preached at the large missionary 
meeting by the Rey. M.P. Logan. The Rev. 
R. W. Patton preached the last sermon of the 
convocation. 


Fond du Lac 
Charles Chapman Grafton, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. C. T. Lewis whose ordination to the 
priesthood is recorded in another column, has 
been in 'l'omahawk since All Saints’ Day, 1898, 
and in that time the mission has flourished ex- 
ceedingly. The church has been entireely 
painted in the interior, had a new hot-air fur- 
nace placed in position, and has been completely 
seated with massive oak pews, choir stalls, and 
sedalia, All indebtedness has been wiped out, 
and preparations are being made to build a side 
chapel for the daily offices. On April 29th, the 
Bishop confirmed 7 in Tomahawk, and in the 
evening of April 30th, 5 in the church of the As- 
cension, Merrill. There have been 16 Baptisms 
in these two missions in the last two months, 7 
of them adults. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 
At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, Dr. Binney who has 
been for some time vice-dean, was elected to fill 
Bishop Williams’ place as head of the school. 


Christ church, South Farms, parts with re- 
gret with the Rev. Prof. Townsend who for 20 
years has been its rector. Owing to increasing 
years and his duties at the Divinity School, he 
has resigned, and the Rev. George B. Gilbert, a 
Berkeley graduate of 1897, has been called ta- 
the rectorate. 


New Haven County oa oF 
shrist church, 


The 244th meeting was held in € 
New Haven, April 18th. The Holy Communion 
was celebrated by the rector, the Rev. George. 
B. Morgan, at 10:30; the dean, the Rev. C. E. 
Woodcock, was the preacher. After being en- 
tertained by the Rev. and Mrs. Morgan atthe 
rectory, the clergy assembled in the crypt for 
the business and literary session. The exege- 
sis on I. John v: 16, was delivered by Archdea- 
con Wildman. The Rev. R. H. Gesner read a 
scholarly paper, on ‘The origin and growth of 
Christian ceremonial.” About 20 of the clergy 
were in attendance, besides four visiting clergy. 


St. John’s Church, New Haven 


The debt has been wiped out,after six months’ 
earnest work by the rector and vestry. On the 
3d Sunday after Haster, the rector preached an 
historical sermon, and gave some statistics re- 
garding the origin and development of the par- 
ish. Mr. Means became rector in 1885. Since 
that time, there have been 224 Baptisms, 140 
Confirmations, 65 marriages, and 156 burials. 
There are about 260 communicants on the roll at 
present. Since 1888, $90,000 have been contrib- 
uted for parochial support and work. On the 
Tuesday following the announcement that all 
the money necessary for the payment of the 
last of the $12,000 indebtedness had been raised, 
the wardens and vestry presented a silver and 
cut glass loving cup to Mr. Means,in recognition 
of his 16 years’ service and his efforts to raise 
the debt. Col. Osborne, of The Evening Register, 
made the speech of presentation, and Mr. Means 
responded in a very happy and graceful vein. A 
large number of the parishioners were present 
to congratulate their rector and share in the 
mutual joy which all feel over the extinguish— 
ment of the debt. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


There was a very large attendance at the 
spring meeting of the local conference in Christ 
church, New Haven,on the evening of April 
12th. The subject proposed for the evening’s 
debate, was ‘“‘How can we best reach /an unbe- 
liever?”? Dr. Wm. C. Sturgis who has lately re- 
turned from Europe, opened the subject ina 
stimulating address. The ensuing discussion 
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was eagerly entered into by many of those 
present, An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the large number of boys present from the 
neighboring Junior chapters of the Brotherhood. 


The Berkeley Association of Yale 


This venerable association,which is an organi- 
zation of the Churchmen of the university, has 
elected the following officers for the coming 
year: President, William B. Stoskopf, 1900; 
vice-president, Edward B. Greene, 1900; secre- 
tary and treasurer, E. N. Curtis, 1901. The as- 
sociation is glad to have the names of Church- 
men entering the university, and endeavors to 
foster the love and loyalty of Churchmen to 
their Mother during their college course. There 
is a course of six sermons each year before the 
members of the association. 


Kentucky 


Thomas U. Dudley, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop 


One of the most prominent members of Christ 
church cathedral was buried from there recent- 
ly, Judge Reginald H. Thompson, for over 27 
years an upright police judge of Louisville. He 
had served for several years as president of the 
Newsboy’s Home, and was very much interested 
in the betterment of the condition of these little 
fellows. He was a man who knew how to tem- 
per judgment with mercy, and to advise all 
whom he thought capable of any improvement 
whatever. 


Calvary Church, Louisville 


The choir sang Rossini’s Stabat Mater with 
good effect,on the 4th Sunday after Trinity. 
This was the fourth of a series of splendid song 
services prepared by Mr. George Selby, the or- 
ganist of Calvary. The others were Gaul’s 
“Holy City,” Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment,” 
Barnby’s “The Lord is King.” The fifth and 
last of the series was the oratorio of ‘‘St. Paul,” 
and many of the leading singers of the city 
united in its rendition. 

Large Easter Offerings 


The Easter offerings in the churches of the 
city were very satisfactory. At St. Andrew’s 
it was almost $5 000, within a few hundred dol- 
lars of the entire indebtedness on the building. 
The church will be consecrated on Tuesday, 
May 17th. At Grace church the offering was 
$520, a result due largely to the plain, practical 
teaching of their parish priest, the Rev. L. E. 
Johnston. At the cathedral the offerings were 
a little over $3,000, and at Calvary about $2,000. 
The Advent and St. Paul’s made also a liberal 
offering. 


Recent Confirmations 


Hopkinsville, 9; Henderson—St. Paul’s, 1; St. 
Clement’s, 4; Christ church, Bowling Green, 8; 
Christ church, Guthrie,2; Glasgow,2; Louisville: 
St. Paul’s, 16; the cathedral, 41; St. Peter’s, 
12; Epiphany, 17; Calvary, 24; Grace church, 9; 
Christ church, Elizabethtown; 1; Louisville: 
St. Andrew’s, 18; Advent, 18; St. John’s, 3; 
Trinity, 7; Trinity, Owensboro, 2; St. Mark’s, 
Crescent Hill, Louisville, 9. It will be seen 
from this report that the Church is doing good 
work,especially in the seecity. The archdeacon, 
the Kev. M.'M. Benton, is laboring also at nu- 
merous other points near Louisville, such as 
Shelbyville, Cloverport, Madisonville, Kuttawa, 
and the dean of Paducah, the Rev. Benjamin E. 
Reed, is indefatigable in pushing the work at 
Princeton, Hickman, Columbus, and other 
places in the western end. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D,, Bishop 


The Rev. A. R. Hegeman, rector of Holy Inno- 
cents’, has gone abroad for a month’s vacation. 
The Rey. L. W. Richardson, D. D., LL. D., is in 
charge during his absence. 

The Clericus of Albany, Troy, and vicinity 
held its last monthly meeting, with the Rev. 
Edward W. Babcock, president, in the rectory 
of the Holy Cross, Troy. The Rev. Dr. Nicker- 
son read a very interesting paper, on ‘‘The lost 
Englishman.”’ 


Che Living Church 


St. Paul’s Church, Albany 


The late Rev. Dr. Reese, by will, leaves this 
church a legacy of $15,000. Dr. Reese was rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s for 27 years. The vestry of St. 
Paul’s are to decide at once upon a date for mak- 
ing St. Andrew’s chapel an independent church. 
This is quite necessary, owing to its rapid 
growth and the need of a curate to assist the 
rector,the Rev. F.G. Jewett, in the home work. 


Confirmation at Holy Cross, Troy 


Six candidates were confirmed. The clergy 
present besides Bishop Doane were the rector, 
the Rey. E.W. Babcock, the Rev. Messrs. H. R. 
Freeman, George A. Holbrook, Dr. HE. A. Enos, 
and J. Mills Gilbert. The Bishop made an ad- 
dress. There was a large cross of flowers in 
memory of Dr. Tucker. The offerings on Easter 
Day far exceeded the amount required for dioc- 
esan missions. 


Long island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Southern Archdeaconry of Brooklyn 


The annual meeting was held on the evening 
of May 5th. The Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving 
was elected archdeacon, to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
Reese F. Alsop who has recently resigned, The 
Rev. W. D. Morgan was elected secretary, 
Charles M. Trowbridge, treasurer, and William 
H. Thomas, delegate to the Missionary Commit- 
tee. 


Daughters of the King 


The annual meeting of the local assembly was 
held May 5th, in St. Luke’s church, Brooklyn. 
There was a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
the rector, the Rev. H. C. Swentzel, celebrant, 
and a brief, practical address by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Clarence Jones who took for his topic, ‘‘The use 
of the Order as a factor in Church work.’’ Offi- 
cers were elected, and reports read from the 
diocesan chapters. Miss S. Bluxome who organ- 
ized the local atsembly of Long Island, and who 
has served as its president since, declined re- 
nomination on account of her change of resi- 
dence. An interesting address was made by 
Miss E. L. Ryerson, general secretary of the 
order, on ‘‘Faithfulness of Work.” Three pa- 
pers were read on the motto, ‘“‘Bravely Bearing 
the Cross.’? In the evening there was an open 
service. The Rev. Dr. James H. Darlington 
made an address. 


Quarter-Centennial at Richmond Hiil 


The 25th anniversary of the church of the 
Resurreetion, the Rev. Geo. Wm. Davenport, 
rector,was celebrated on Sunday, May 2nd. All 
of the clergymen now living who have acted as 
rector since its organization took part in the 
service: the Rev. Messrs. Davenport, Joshua 
Kimber, John Watson, and Arthur Sloane. 


The Mission at Mineola 


Begun in February, this is proving the need of 
its existence. The services are well attended. 
On Easter Day a class of five were confirmed by 
the Bishop of the diocese. The mission has been 
named ‘The church of the Nativity.’’ The 
Misses Maria and Evelena Wood have deeded to 
the Bishop five lots for Church purposes, mak- 
ing sufficient ground for a church, parish house, 
and rectory ina very desirable location. There 
is a building fund of $350, and when this is in- 
creased to $1,000, the erection of a parish house 
will be begun. A choir of ten boys from St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, under the direction 
of Mr. Harden, have volunteered to furnish the 
music at the evening services. The school has 
presented the mission with a handsome organ, 
and has also promised to pay the salary of a lay- 
reader. The young men of the school have de- 
cided to devote their offerings for missions to 
the Mineola mission for one year. 


Mission at Massapequa 

The mission started by the rector of Grace 
church in a remote part of the parish, is steadi- 
ly gaining ground. From one teacher and five 
pupils, it has grown to six teachers and more 
than 40 pupils. A neat chapel and guild house 
have been erected. On Easter Day there were 
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24 communicants. On Sunday, March 26th, a. 
beautiful silver paten and chalice, given by Mr. 
Robert Redhead, in memory of his daughter 
Myra, were blessed. 


St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn 


This church, the Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop,. 
rector, has recently been the recipient of $1,000, 
by the will of Mrs. Catherine M. Spear. This 
will be added to the endowment fund, and the 
interest paid into the treasury, taking the place 
of what her offerings have been. Including this. 
legacy, the endowment fund aggregates some- 
thing over $25,000. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 


During his March visitations, Bishop Nelsom 
confirmed 73 persons. 


On Easter evening, in St. Michael’s church,, 
Waynesboro, an interesting service was held, 
the occasion being the unveiling of a beautiful 
font of Marietta veined marble, the gift of Mrs. 
Valeria B.W. Sallas, in memory of her husband. 
This church hopes to add a chancel to its build- 
ing by Easter next. 


St. Cyprian’s church, Darien, destroyed by a 
cyclone last fall, is now to be rebuilt in a sub- 
stantial material callei tabby. 


A local assembly of the Daughters of the 
King has been recently organized in this dio- 
cese, and will hold its first semi-annual meeting 
on May 16th, in St. Luke’s church, Atlanta. 


Bishop Nelson recently visited St. Simon’s. 
Island, Brunswick, and blessed the corner-stone 
of the new school building of St. Athanasius” 
church. This school will have industrial de- 
partments, as well as those for literary in- 
struction, making it one of the most important. 
institutions for colored people in the State. 


Emmanuel church, Athens, the Rev. Troy 
Beatty, rector, will soon be in a condition to be 
used for Church services. The late Bishop 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, while occupying the 
chair of belles lettres in the University of Georgia. 
when a young man, was rector of this church. 


Confirmations in Savannah 


Bishop Nelson visited Christ church, Savan- 
nah, on Easter Day, confirming a class of 25. 
In the evening he visited St. Paul’s church, 
preached and confirmed a class of 15, three 
among them having been Roman Catholics. 
During a visitation of ten days to this city, the 
Bishop confirmed 83 persons. 


Parish House at Thomasville 


The new parish house of St. Thomas’ church, 
is due partly to the generous help of Dr. Fred- 
erick Humphrey’s, of New York, who makes. 
Thomasville his winter home. The building 
adjoining, and connected with the church, is 
very beautiful, Gothic in architecture, and 
faced with pressed brick, corresponding with 
that of the church, and finished with Georgia. 
pine. The main hall will be used for Sunday 
school, guild, and like purposes, with space for 
the rector’s study, class and robing rooms. The 
building cost $1,200, exclusive of furnishings. 
The offerings made at Haster were devoted to 
this purpose, as well as $300 donated by friends 
of the parish. 


Indiana 


The Rev. John Foster Kirk, Jr., rector of St. 
John’s church, Washington, was married April 
27th, to Miss Frances Anne Reid, at St. Luke’s. 
church, Germantown, Philadelphia, the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, officiating. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Christ Church, Croswell 


After months of waiting, the beautiful new 
stone church was opened April 19th, by Bishop ~ 
Davies, with a sermon by the Rev. T. W. Mac- 
Lean. In the evening was the opening service 
of the Saginaw Valley convocation, the Bishop 
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preaching and administering Confirmation to a 
class of six. Two Celebrations followed on 
Thursday morning, at which time the highest 
number of Communions was made in the history 
of the parish. Thursday evening was the final 
service, with a masterly sermon by the dean, 
the Rev. Mr. MacLean. The new building was 
begun in July, 1898, and the corner-stone laid by 
the Rev. R. H. Weller, Jr., of Wisconsin, Aug. 
23d, 1898. Itis acomplete and well arranged 
structure, designed by Mr. John Sutcliffe, of 
Chicago, who, for a small amount of money, 
planned a most desirable building. The present 
rector, the Rev. Francis M. Bacon, has been in 
charge two years and ahalf, and has done asuc- 
cessful work. At the beginning of his rector- 
ship there were 26 confirmed persons in the par- 
ish, and now there are 65. The rector has pre- 
sented 86 for Confirmation, and baptized 32 per- 
sons, the majority adults. 

The Southern Convocation 

Met in Tecumseh, April 27th. The morning 
session of business was preceded by a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, with a sermon by 
the Rey. Dr. McCarroll. In the afternoon the 
Rev. Wm. Gardam read a paper upon ‘‘The agi- 
tation in the mother Church—what does it 
mean?”’ After consideration of the Detroit con- 
vocation report on ‘A better plan than now in 
use for raising money for diocesan missions,” a 
resolution was passed containing in part the fol- 
lowing: 

“Whatever be the judgment and decision of the 
convention of the diocese, in the opinion of the South- 
ern convocation the best method must be supple- 
mented by the creation of an eulightened public senti- 
ment concerning diocesan missionary work. We 
would suggest, therefore, that the convention appoint 
and authorize a commission of clergy and laity, to 
visit parishes and missions throughout the diocese,and 
to represent and advocate tbe work. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s League and the Choir Festival 


The combined service for the anniversary of 
St. Mark’s Friendly League and the annual 
Choir Festival took place at St. Paul’s church 
on the eve of St. Mark’s Day, and was rendered 
by the vested choirs of Ascension church, St. 
Paul’s, and Christ church and St. John’s, 
Georgetown. Mr. D. B. MacLeod, choir-master 
of St. Paul's, was director, and Mr. Frank 
Camp, of the Ascension, organist. The service 
was rendered with perfect accord, and with great 
force and beauty of expression, the anthems— 
the Gloria from Mozirt’s ‘‘Twelfth Mass,”’ 
and Tours’ ‘“‘God hath appointed a day’’— 
being particularly effective. After shortened 
Evensong, the League hymn, ‘In the vineyard 
of our Father,’’ was heartily sung, and the Rev. 
Dr. Elliott read the annual report, showing the 
missionary work done by the various parochial 
branches during the year past; he also gavea 
unique and interesting address. The Bishop 
spoke a few earnest words, suggesting some 
special work in St. Mary’s county for the 
League’s consideration. 


Daughters of the King 


The third annual convention of the diocesan 
branches met in Christ church, East Washing- 
ton, April 27th. The Bishop celebrated the 
Holy Communion, and an address was delivered 
by the Rev. A.S. Johns. Mrs. W. G. Davenport 
presided at the business meeting. Reports from 
the several chapters were read, all showing 
increased membership, and much good work 
accomplished. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to the election of officers, consultation on 
methods of work, and five-minute papers by 
members. An evening service closed the con- 
vention,with addresses by the Rev. H.S. Smith, 
on ‘'The relation of the Order to the parish;”’ 
Rey. J. B. Perry,on ‘‘Prayer of the Order,” and 
Rey. G. W. Davenport, on ‘‘Personal work.”’ 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The closing service and annual meeting took 
place at St. Paul’s church on Tuesday, May 
2nd. There was a large gathering of Church 
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women, representing nearly all the city parishes, 
and delegates from recently-organized branches 
in the counties were welcomed with special 
pleasure. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
by the rector who, also, in the absence of the 
Bishop, gave a brief but excellent address upon 
work for missions as seed cast upon the waters. 
The annual report was read: 20 parish branches 
have taken an active part in the work during 
the past year. The aggregate value of boxes 
sent to missionaries, and donations of money, is 
over $5,200.. Four new parochial branches, and 
also a ‘‘Baby’s branch”? have been organized. 
The president, Miss Wilkes, briefly reviewed 
the work of the winter. A very interesting 
letter was read from Dr. Gunton, in China, the 
first woman worker sent out through the United 
Off ring of 1898; and also a warm and appreciat- 
ive letter of thanks from a missionary in Utah 
for a box sent at Easter to aid in his work 
among the children of Mormons. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Miss Wilkes, of 
St. John’s parish; vice presidents, Mrs. Satter- 
lee, Miss Gilliss, of the Epiphany, Mrs. Addison, 
of St. Thomas’; treasurer, Mrs. Williams, of 
St. Mark’s; secretary, Miss L. MacLeod, of St. 
Paul’s. The balance of funds in the general 
treasury was voted to several missionary ob- 
jects; luncheon was served, and a pleasant 
social hour concluded the work of the year. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


On Sunday evening, April 28rd, a special 
service for this socie'y was held at the church 
of the Epiphany. The Bishop gave an address 
of earnest. practical advice to the members of 
the society, and the Rev. Dr. McKim spoke to 
the girls, especially on the importance of care in 
the choice of companions. Interest in the G. 
F. S. has grown very much during the past two 
years, and there are now several flourishing 
branches in Washington parishes. 


Mississippi 
Hhug Miller Thompson, S.T. D., LL. D., Bishop 


The 72d Diocesan Council 

Held in Holy Trinity church, Vicksburg, April 
26th. ‘The Bishop celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion, the sermon being preached by the Rev. 
Geo. C. Harris, S.T. D. The usual routine 
work was gone through with, and reports of 
the several committees were heard, showing a 
satisfactory advance of the work in the diocese. 

The following elections were had: 

Standing Committee: Rev. Drs. Geo. C. Harris, 
president, and Nowell Logan; Rev. Messrs. H. 
W. Robinson and DeB. Waddell; Messrs. W. M. 
Moore, G. W. Howard, secretary; L. Brame, 
Marcellus Green. 

Secretary: Rev. P. G. Sears, Holly Springs. 
Treasurer: Mr. E M. Parker, Jackson. 

The Bishop of Louisiana was present at the 
missionary meeting as the representative of the 
Board of Missions, and addressed the council in 
the interest of the foreign and domestic mis- 
siouary work of theChurch. A special commit- 
tee was appointed torepresent the Board in this 
diocese as follows: Rev. Messrs. Nowell Logan, 
D. D., and Irenzeus Trout; Messrs. J.C. Purnell, 
A. C. Lehigh, E. S. Butts. 

The Bishop, in his address, noted the hin- 
drances to the missionary work of the diocese, 
owing to quarantines and the unprecedented 
weather; but notwithstanding, the year has 
not been without its encouragements and a due 
measure of advance. The Rev. Charles Morris, 
as general missionary of the diocese, has spent 
a fruitful and most effective year of service. 
“The number of Confirmations will, I think, 
this year fall below the average. In some of our 
largest congregations, they have been few. In 
some, none at all. In others, again, St. An- 
drew’s, Jackson, and Holy Trinity, Vicksburg, 
they have been very many. I have this year 
opened two new chapels: a very beautiful one 
completed at Lexington, to take the place of the 
one burned, and a very plain and cheap, but al- 
together sufficient, little chapel at Glass Sta- 
tion, below this city. During my episcopate, 31 
churches have been built in the diocese. Some 
few are permanent churches of brick, as at 
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Biloxi and Grenada, and Yazoo, taking the place 
of cheap wooden buildings, and as at Lexington, 
Water Valley, and Greenville, larger and better 
buildings, in place of others destroyed by fire— 
but with these excepted, the others are 
churches, larger or smaller, where we had none 
before. Of rectories, I can reckon but six newly 
acquired during these 16 years, but several old 
ones greatly improved. A parish can be scarce- 
ly considered equipped at all for its work with- 
outa rectory. There is nothing adds more to 
its sense of solidity and permanence than the 
possession of a comfortable home for its minis- 
ter. A great and serious loss to the d iocese 
during the past year, is that of St. Thomas’ 
Hall, at Holly Springs. Through the persistent 
energy, under many discouragements and diffi- 
culties, of the Rev. P. G. Sears, the school had 
reached a point where it had conquered success 
and recognition. To restore the buildings de- 
stroyed by fire, and the insurance upon which 
barely paid the debt still owing, the citizens of 
Holly Springs pledged Mr. Sears $10,000. He 
needed at least $10,000 more, and hoped to ob- 
tain it in the diocese. I fear he has met with 
little resporse to his efforts. In other dioceses, 
ready givers among those of various denomina- 
tions, have been, and are, earnest in establish- 
ing such schools. I regret to say that with us 
there has been exhibited, so far, no disposition 
to undertake such effort.’ 

In our next issue we shall give a lengthy quo- 
tation from the Bishop’s address, for which we 
have now not the space. 

The next council will meet in St. Andrew’s 
church, Jackson, on Tuesday, May 1, 1900. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The “Daughters of the Church” of Trinity 
cathedral, gave a missionary tea at the cathe- 
dral house, April 26th. Three papers were read, 
bearing upon the missionary work in Africa, 
each full of interest and instruction. 


The Rev. F. E. J. Lloyd writes to say that, 
‘in an otherwise accurate report’’ of his sermon 
on Church Music before the Northwestern Con- 
vocation, in Tur Livine Cnurc# of last week, 
there are two errors: instead of saying that 
Church Music should be: (1) ‘tChurchly”’, it 
should have been congregational; and (2), in- 
stead of ‘‘universal,’? it should have been uni- 
sonal; under this head he spoke in favor of the 
Gregorian chant. ‘With these corrections, his 
ideal Church music will be Congregational, 
Hearty, Unisonal, Reverent, Congruous, Holy.’’ 


The Cleveland Convocation 


Met in St. Mark’s church on St. Mark’s Day. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated at 9 A. M., 
Canon Hall, celebrant. A business meeting fol- 
lowed. Canon Hall was re-elected dean of the 
convocation, and the Rev. C, Frederick Brook- 
ins, secretary and treasurer. The Rev. A. L. 
Frazer, dean of the North-east convocation, pre- 
sented a carefully prepared paper upon ‘The 
revision of the convocational system of the dio- 
cese.”’ The Rey. A. B. Putnam, dean of the 
Centra] convocation, spoke briefly upon *“‘The 
function of convocational meetings in relation to 
diocesan missions.’? At the afternoon session, 
the Rev. A. A, Abbott, archdeacon of Ohio, gave 
an able address upon ‘'The planting and super- 
vision of missions in the diocese.’ A free dis- 
cussion followed, bringing out many points of 
interest in relation to the whole subject. A 
very large congregation was present at the 
evening service when the Rev. E. V. Shayler, 
dean of the N. W. convocation, preached. This 
service was the beginning of the special dedica- 
tion festival services at St. Mark’s, continuing 
till May 2d, with a service each day at 7:30 a. M. 
and 7:30 p. mM. The evening services were 
choral, and sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Messrs. E. V. Shayler, E. Weary, Francis M. 
Hall, W. H. Jones, Walter C. Clapp, and the 
rector. At the close of each service, a reception 
was held in the parish house, in honor of the 
visiting clergy, and light refreshments were 
served. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


The Turn of the Tide 


INCE the issue of the now famous 
manifesto of the English Church 
Union, the press generally in Eng- 
land has united in attacking the 

principles asserted in that document. It 
is true that hardly any principle appears 
there which has not been over and over 
again defined and maintained, not only by 
the leaders of the Catholic movement in 
past years, but by many influential persons, 
clerical and lay, not specially connected 
with that movement. But appearing at 
this particular time, as representing the 
views of an association of nearly 40,000 per- 
sons of culture and high standing, and ex- 
pressing those views with unusual clearness 
and frankness, it aroused the surprised and 
even angry attention of many who had 
never before fully appreciated the situation. 
A universal chorus of disapproval was at 
once raised, but, as usual in such a case,the 
first unfavorable impression has been suc- 
ceeded gradually by more reasonable con- 
sideration and discussion of the points at 
issue, and already the tendency may be dis- 
cerned towards a more temperate and ra- 
tional attitude. The main point in the 
declaration of the Church Union, and that 
which underlies its whole position, is the de- 
nial, notwithstanding the Establishment, 
that the State has any jurisdiction over 
questions of Faith within the Church, or 
that any difference is due to the decisions 
of non-ecelesiastical courts, touching mat- 
ters of doctrine and worship. It is observ- 
able that two of the leading magazines de- 
voted chiefly to public questions, The Con- 
temporary Review and The Nineteenth Century, 
after having for months past made them- 
selves the medium of constant, and often in- 
temperate, attacks upon the Church posi- 
tion, have in their April numbers changed 
their policy so far as to admit important 
and well reasoned articles in defence of the 
attitude of the Church Union. The London 
Times itself, which has been more instru- 
mental than any other journal in stirring up 
the present agitation, has at last admitted 
that the existing jurisdiction may not be 
best adapted to carry out its avowed objects, 
and it is not prepared to say ‘‘that some 
sections of Churchmen may not have had 
good reason to object to some recorded de- 
cisions.” 


UT perhaps the most significant evidence 
that the principles which have been 
asserted in defence of the Church are be- 
ginning to affect the minds of prominent 
and leading men, is seen in the utterances 
‘of Mr. Arthur Balfour from his place in the 
House of Commons. In a speech which was 
by no means acceptable throughout to those 
who are engaged in the defence of Church 
principles, he makes the admission that the 
English Church Union had stated with 
great force two doctrines from which he did 
not dissent; one was, that the members of 
the English Church belonged not only to the 
English Church, but to the universal Church; 
and the other was, that the English Church, 
though it be an Established Church, never- 
theless had,or ought to have, a spiritual inde- 
pendence of its own. He further said: ‘‘Iam 
prejudiced in favor of giving to the Estab- 
lished Church in this country those liber- 


ties which the Scottish Established Church 
enjoys.” English Churchmen have often 
insisted that the liberty of the Church of 
England ought to be at least as great in the 
management of its own spiritual affairs as 
those which the Scottish Kirk possesses.. It 
is gratifying to see a leading statesman 
placing himself squarely upon the same side. 


oe So 
Denominational Decadence 


HE Governor of New Hampshire (Rollins 
—all honor to the name!) has the cour- 
age of his observations, and acknowledges 
to be true what his eyes tell him. In a re- 
cent proclamation appointing a fast day 
(think of the Governor of Illinois or Kansas 
doing such a thing!) he says: 

The decline of the Christian religion, particu- 
larly in our rural communities, is a marked fea- 
ture of the times, and steps should be taken to 
remedy it. No matter what our belief may be 
in religious matters, every good citizen knows 
that when the restraining influences of religion 
are withdrawn from a community its decay— 
moral, mental, and financial—is swift and sure. 
To me, this is one of the strongest evidences of 
the fundamental truth of Christianity. 

I suggest that, as far as possible, on fast day 
union meetings be held, made up of all shades 
of belief, including all who are interested in the 
welfare of our State, and that in your prayers 
and other devotions, and in your mutual coun- 
sels$ you remember and consider the problem of 
the condition of religion in the rural communi- 
ties. There are towns where no church bell 
sends forth its solemn call from January to Jan- 
uary. There are villages where children grow 
to manhood unchristened. There are communi- 
ties where the dead are laid away without the 
benison of the name of the Christ, and where 
marriages are solemnized only by justices of the 
peace. This does not augur well for the future. 
You can afford to devote one day in the year to 
your fellowmen, to work and thought and prayer 
for your children and your children’s children. 

This condition of things is true in other 
parts of the country, although our governors 
do not seem to have observed it. The reli- 
gious decadence of the small towns in most 
of our Western and Southern States is a 
fact which onght to be taken into account*, 
and this process of dry-rot is most marked 
in those towns where there are the most 
“churches” to the square mile. One could 
point out many places of 2,000 to 4,000 popu- 
lation where there are ten and twelve 
houses for religious services, each one try- 
ing to sustain a minister (with the inevitable 
accompaniment of fairs, grab-bags, socials 
and oysters, minstrel shows, etc.), and, after 
all, less than one-half, sometimes less than 
one-third, of the people ever enter the 
houses aforesaid. 


G°’. ROLLINS indulges in an uncon- 
scious irony when he advises ‘‘union 
meetings.” That expedient has been tried 
to a disappointing extent, and experience 
has shown that it only tends to stereotype 
“denominational” differences more firmly 
thanever. Still, the principle remains true 


*Says Bishop Burgess, in his last convention ad- 
dress: “The removal of families, especially from our 
rural parishes, and, indeed the very considerable de- 
crease in the population of the country where they 
are situated, have weighed as a heavy cloud about all 
our efforts and prospects. Ihave been forced year by 
year to grieve over the lack of clergy. But in neither 
of these trials have we been alone. Our companions, 
the dioceses of this mid- West, have suffered as we.” 


that in union there is strength, and that the 
condition of things, which we all unite with 
Gov. Rollins in deploring, is the logical re- 
sult of Protestant denominationalism. 
There is only one way now left by which 
the people can be compelled to see the need 
of the unity for which our Lord prayed, and 
that is the way of decadence and disaster. 
American paganism is the price we are pay- 
ing for the error of separatism. 


au 
Easter Vestries in England 


NE of the surest proofs that the so-called 
“crisis” in the Church of England is in 
large measure ‘‘manufactured,” is afforded 
by the results of the Easter elections. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Church As- 
sociation sent around printed instructions 
to its followers everywhere for the purpose 
of organizing strife at these elections, there 
was comparatively little appearance of 
trouble except ina very few instances. The 
agitation and excitement were very much 
less throughout the country than has been 
the case at some former periods. Nothing, 
it would seem, could show more clearly that 
the extraordinary agitation of the last few 
months has been almost wholly the work, 
not of those who have any claim to the name 
of Churchmen, but of those who have al- 
ways been hostile tothe Church. The re- 
ports in the English papers make it very 
evident that if parish elections had been 
in the hands only of those entitled to be 
considered adherents of the Church, there 
would hardly have been a breath of trouble 
anywhere. But the peculiar condition of 
things in England gives to all bona fide resi- 
dents within the parish limits, a voice in the 
election of church wardens. 


HE possible results of such a system are 

illustrated by the case of All Saints, 
Evesham. It happens that within the ter- 
ritorial limits of this parish there are five 
Dissenting chapels, and the large majority 
of the congregation in attendance at this 
church and contributing to its support, re- 
side in the adjoining parish (under the 
charge of the same vicar), and,consequently, 
have no vote. It is a peculiarly English 
state of things. In ordinary times, the resi- 
dent members of the congregation are left 
to attend to their own affairs; but at the re- 
cent election, prompted by the Church As- 
sociation, and other agitators, an army of 
outsiders invaded the church, and triumph- 
antly elected their candidate. The Church 
candidate received 61 votes, all, of course, 
residents, while 13 other members of the 
congregation voted for his opponent who, 
however, had 254 votes inall. An analysis 
of this vote shows, amongst the rest, twenty- 
three Baptists, thirteen Plymouth Breth- 
ren, twenty-eight Unitarians, twenty-one 
Quakers, forty-two Wesleyans, ten Salva- 
tionists, and five Roman Catholics. The ef- 
fect of an election carried in this way is 
likely to be different from that intended by 
those who carried it through, and to bind 
more strongly together the members of the 
actual congregation. On the whole, The 
Church Times seems justified in announcing 
that the Protestant attack at the Master 
vestries has, in fact, proved a complete 
fiasco. 
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Cremation and the Burial 
Service 


REPORT comes from England that the 
Bishop of London and others are con- 
sidering the question of a change in the 
wording of the Burial Office, to meet the 
rapid increase of cremation as a means of 
disposing of the bodies of the dead. The 
change, of course, would come in connection 
with the formula of committal, but we are 
at a loss to surmise just what it may be. 
There is a story that a certain clergyman, 
officiating before the door of a cremation 
furnace, feeling some incongruity in the 
words which he was reciting, endeavored, 
on the spur of the moment, to adapt them to 
the situation, after this fashion: ‘‘Foras- 
much as it hath pleased Almighty God, in 
His wise providence,to take out of this world 
the soul of our deceased brother, we there- 
fore commit him to the flames.” It is need- 
less to say that this was not precisely satis- 
factory to the mourners, and it is hardly 
likely to commend itself to those who are 
concerned with the business of devising a 
suitable form of expression for permanent 
use. The present form reads: ‘‘We there- 
fore commit his body to the ground; earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” etc. 
Probably it is the word ‘‘ground” which 
furnishes the stumbling-block. Extremely 
literal people are ready to say that, in case 
of cremation, we do not commit the body to 
the “‘ground,” but to the “‘fire.”’ Perhaps it 
may be determined to use some such ex- 
pression as this: ‘‘We commit his body to 
the elements from which it came.’ But, 
for our part, we see no great call for any 
change, even if cremation should come to 
be prevalent. It would probably lead to the 
general custom of completing the entire 
service, the committal included, in the 
church. Certainiy, for our part, we should 
object to officiating at a crematory. The 
ultimate destination of the body of the de- 
ceased is the ‘‘ground,” even though it may 
be reduced to dust and ashes beforehand. 
If it be said that the urn containing the 
ashes of the dead is not actually to be buried 
in the ground, but placed in a sepulchre or 
vault, the answer is that such a disposition 
has been made of the bodies of thousands 
from time immemorial, but no one has ever 
felt on that account that the words of the 
service were inappropriate. The form em- 
ployed merely recognizes the fact that the 
physical structure must be dissolved and 
return to the ground from which it was 
taken. We repeat that we see no reason 
for any change. 


pe Boe 
The Church of Ireland 


HE annual meeting of the General Synod 

of the Church of Ireland passed off with 
remarkable quietness. It was anticipated 
that the present disturbance in the Church 
of England would have the effect of produc- 
ing some kind of sympathetic action on the 
part of the sister Church—sympathetic, it 
might be feared, with the more violent 
party—but this did not prove to be the case. 
It is true, abundant opportunity was given 
for lively scenes, but the Synod kept its 
head, and various attempts at aggressive ac- 
tion upon matters of controversy proved fu- 
tile. It seemed certain that there would be 
a heated discussion on the subject of St. 
Clement’s church, Belfast, which has been 
the centre of disturbance for months past; 
\ but nothing of the kind happened. Neither 
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was any resolution passed expressive of the 
sentiments of the Church of Ireland on 
the ‘Ritual Crisis” in England. Most sen- 
sibly, the Synod left its neighbor's affairs 
alone. “It is easy,” says The Ecclesiastical 
Gazette, ‘‘to talk of Reformation principles, 
but not so easy to define them.’ There 
was a warm debate about a cross in the 
chancel of St. Bartholomew’s church, Dub- 
lin, which was denounced as symbolizing 
Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Real Presence, 
but an attempt to exclude the cross by an 
act of the Synod resulted in a vote of ninety- 
six ayes to one hundred and eighty-six noes, 
So the cross was left undisturbed. On the 
other hand, the bishops having been re- 
quested to appoint a special form of service 
for St. Patrick’s Day, and virtually to place 
that day in the calendar, declined to do so, 
stating, at the same time, that it was within 
the power of any individual bishop to pro- 
vide for such an occasion, as he might think 
fit. The Gazette regrets this, and thinks it 
was an opportunity lost of exhibiting the 
connection between the Church of the pres- 
ent and of the past. ‘‘'We make a silent 
present of our past to the Church of Rome!” 
But, on the whole, thankfulness is expressed 
that ‘‘the Synod was a calm and peaceful one 
amidst a good deal of unrest and disturb- 
ance at home and elsewhere.” It avoided 
everything sensational, and addressed itself 
strictly to business. While there has been 
much about the Irish Church to make an 
observer feel anxious, there are evident 
signs of hope. There is, on the one hand, 
a moderation of spirit which stands in favor- 
able contrast with the tendencies of twenty- 
five-years ago, and on the other, a wisdom of 
practical administration which is of excel- 
lent augury for the future. 


—-x— 
Guilds 
BY CLINTON LOCKE 


WANT to say afew words about guilds. 

No worried rector has asked me to do it, 
but the spirit moves me. Nobody is ina 
better position to do it, for I am not a rec- 
tor, and have no guilds, and therefore can 
tread on nobody’s toes; moreover, I have 
had great experience in guild management. 
Like walking on eggs,itrequires experience. 
Guilds, as the Scotch say, are “kittle cat- 
tle.’ There are people in all the parishes 
who seem to think that zealous parishioners 
can get together and have a guild, or aso- 
ciety, or a confraternity, or a consisternity, 
without the rector having any control over 
it, or being able to dictate to it. Now, such 
people ought to read Canon IV., Title IT., of 
the canons of the diocese of Chicago. They 
would learn there that the rector has ‘‘ex- 
clusive charge and care of all spiritual con- 
cerns, music, and ritual of the parish, sub- 
ject and answerable only to the bishop.” If 
that is not enough, let them read on a little 
further, and they will find this: ‘The rec- 
tor or priest-in-charge shall have the full di- 
rection and control of all guilds, societies, 
and associations within the parish.” 


The plain fact is, that there is only one so- 
ciety in the parish that the rector cannot 
entirely control, and that is the vestry. It, 
like himself, is the creature of law, and all 
its rights and duties are defined by law, and 
no rector can interfere with them. Outside 
of that, all associations in the parish are the 
creatures of the rector. He forms them, he 
abolishes them, he controls their every 
movement, and they can do nothing except 
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by power which he permits and which he 
can revoke at any moment. His will is law 
insuch matters. Of course, unless he is a 
fool, he will be very careful what he does, 
and not unnecessarily put on a kettle of hot 
water. He will, when very necessary, con 
sult with the elders, the diviners, the 
“cunning women,” and the ‘‘wise virgins,” 
though he need not do so unless he sees fit. 
If he chooses to appoint all the officers of all 
the guilds, itis his right, and in my opin- 
ion, he will be foolish ever to allow any vot- 
ing about the heads of the guilds, whatever 
he may see fit to allow about the other 
officers. ; 

T once created a guild. Itdid not seem to 
me to be profitable, and after a while I broke 
it up without asking its or any one else’s ad- 
vice. I was on the point, at another time, 
of abolishing a recalcitrant guild, and mak- 
ing a big row for myself, which I would 
fearlessly have encountered, when the ob- 
jectionable questions were happily settled. 
The rector should let it clearly be known, 
and the parish should clearly understand, 
that every action of every guild is subject 
to his revision, and no action should be un- 
dertaken without his consent and sanction. 
In no other way, in my opinion, can there be 
harmony and progress in a parish. Experi- 
ence has taught this, and therefore it was 
embodied in the law of thediocese. It isa 
perfectly free country, and if one does not 
like this ‘despotism,’ let him keep out ‘of 
the guilds, Of course parishes will have to 
suffer from the unwisdom of ill-balanced 
rectors with power in their hands. This 
cannot be helped unless there should de- 
scend upon the earth a legion of infallible 
rectors. The legion of infallible parishion- 
ers descended long ago. 


—a— 
Heredity of Crime 


UDGE HORTON did not enunciate any new 
doctrine when he declared, in his address on 
“Our Young Men” before the Chicago Congre- 
gational Club, that crime is hereditary, but the 
statistics cited by the judge to support it admit 
of controversy. 

“In the New York police reports,” says the 
Judge, ‘it is shown that in every case a child of 
criminal parents turned out a criminal.” But 
does this prove the doctrine of heredity? Sup- 
posing it were literally true—which it is not— 
that the child of every criminal in the United 
States became a criminal, does it follow as a 
law of natural sequence that the child of every 
criminal is born with inherited criminal in- 
stincts which it is unable to repress? 

The testimony of the most advanced criminol- 
ogists, combined with statistics, is against this 
deduction. The instances of children of criminal 
parentage developing into good citizens, when 
removed from criminal environment at a proper 
age and placed under elevating influences, are 
too numerous to support any inflexible theories 
regarding the ‘heredity of crime.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the preponderance of 
testimony is now against the theory that crimi- 
nal tendencies are implanted in a child through 
birth. The child may inherit physical imper- 
fections and deformities through violations of na- 
ture’s laws on the part of the parents; it may, in 
fact, inherit a weak mind from vicious parents, 
but that it inherits a tendency to steal is denied 
by progressive students of criminology. 

The doctrine of hereditary crime has given 
way to the doctrine of environment. It has been 
found that if children of criminals are taken 
from degrading associations at the right age, 
and placed in an uplifting environment, under & 
proper system of moral training and education, 
they may be developed into useful members of 
society. Criminality is a matter of training and 
association, not of birth. 
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If criminality is not in the blood, as criminolo- 
gists now declare, the State is under a heavier 
obligation than ever to take the children of 
criminals away from debasing environment and 
educate them to earn an honest livelihood and 
to fulfill the highest duties of citizenship. 
Judge Horton’s admonitions in this regard are 
eminently sensible and sound.—Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


Letters to the Editor 


FURTHER REVISION OF THE PRAYER BOOK 
To the Lditor of The Living Church: 

Is it to be understood that we are not yet fin- 
ished with the revision of the Prayer Book? It 
would seem so, if a recent event in the diocese 
of New York is of any signiticance. 

A certain learned convert from Presbyterian- 
ism is awaiting ordination to the priesthood of 
the Church, In order to obtain that honor and 
privilege, it becomes necessary for him to take 
a solemn vow to ‘minister the doctrine and sac- 
raments and discipline of Christ as this Church 
hath received the same,’ and also a vow to be 
ready ‘‘to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrine.’’ On the eve of his ordi- 
nation, this learned doctor publishes a book 
upon the study of Holy Scripture, in which he 
flatly contradicts the Church’s teaching regard- 
ing a certain portion of Holy Scripture, and yet 
is ready to take the aforesaid vows. The fol- 
lowing are the words of Dr. Briggs regarding 
the gift of tongues at Pentecost, pp. 518-519 of 
his new book: “The speaking with tongues in 
the form both of unintelligible speech and its in- 
terpretation, is sustained by many allusions in 
the New Testament as entirely historical, and 
is psychologically and physically probable. But 
the speaking of different languages before un- 
known, is not only psychologically and physi- 
cally improbable, but it has little historic sup- 
port in the later and unsupported interpretation 
of the ancient documents by the author of our 
Book of Acts.’? If his words mean anything, 
then he denies the Church’s explicit and record- 
ed understanding of the Pentecostal gift, which 
is to be found in the Eucharistic Proper Preface 
for Whitsunday, which Says: ‘*.... the Holy 
Ghost came down as at this time from heaven 
. ... lighting upon the Apostles to teach them 
and lead them into all truth, giving them 
both the gift of divers languages, and also bold- 
ness with fervent zeal constantly to preach the 
Gospel unto all nations.” 

What does it mean, we ask, that in the face of 
such a statement, Dr. Briggs has been passed 
by the examining chaplains and recommended 
for ordination by the Standing Committee of the 
diocese? Do the words of the Whitsunday Pref. 
ace mean nothing at all? Does not the Prayer 
Book voice the doctrine as this Church hath 
received the same? If the Church hath such a 
record of her Faith in the gift of tongues, how 
comes this gentleman to be a candidate for 
Priests’ Orders? There is no question here 
which only higher critics are competent to an- 
swer. No theory of inspiration, verbal or oth- 
erwise, has anything to do with settling this 
plain fact of an absolute contradiction between 
Dr. Briggs’ statement and that of the Prayer 
Book. How can any priest present such a man 
and say: “I have inquired concerning him, and 
think him apt and meet for learning and godly 
conversation, to exercise his Ministry to the 
honor of God and the edifying of His Church?” 
Is he apt for learning who either denies or does 
not know what this Church teaches on the point 
mentioned? Can he exercise his ministry to the 
honor of God and the edifying of His Church, 
who has so little sense of the ethics and morali- 
ty of taking a vow which he does not intend to 
keep? If such a man can be ordained to the 
priesthood, then, surely, further Prayer Book 
revision is necessary. We must discard the 
Whitsunday Proper Preface as useless and 
meaningless—nay, worse, as false. We must go 
on and cut out of the services for ordination the 
question about the learning and godly conversa- 
tion of the candidate, for ignorance of the 
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Church’s teaching and lack of moral sense are 
no longer to be considered as bars to Holy Or- 
ders. Besides these things, we must cut out all 
vows about ministering the doctrine as this 
Church hath received the same, for evidently 
she has no doctrine any more. 

Let no one be deceived as to the real issue in 
the present case. Criticism and scholarship do 
not effect the question, which is purely one of 
morals. Is any one fit to be a priest in the 
Church of God who, either from ignorance or 
pride, claims the right to contradict the 
Church’s teaching, and is ready to take a vow 
which, before he has taken it, he has given 
evidence that he does not mean to keep? 

The Higher Criticism has hitherto challenged 
gainsaying, on the ground that the Church has 
no theory of inspiration. Now we see what is 
really meant. Dr. Briggs has cleared the air of 
mist and fog. Fortunately for the Church, he 
has made a definite statement upon a passage 
of Holy Scripture to which the Church has set 


her seal. The issue must be met, and there is 
no escape. If Dr. Briggs is right, the Church is 
in error. We must choose between him and the 


Eucharist Preface for Whitsunday. Think of the 
blasphemy involved in its recitation, if it be false. 
It has been the boast of the higher critics that 
they have done the Church a great service in 
securing the ethical teaching of Holy Scripture 
by disposing of superstitions and untrue notions 
regarding the Bible. It would seem as though 
they had been so busy looking after the ethics 
of the Bible that the ethics of everyday life had 
been overlooked. It is indeed high time for the 
Churchmen of the metropolitan diocese to rouse 
themselves from their sweet dreams of peace, 
and prove that as true priests they at least 
have not forgotten their vows to “‘banish and 
drive away false doctrine,’ and to ‘‘maintain 
the doctrine as this Church hath received the 
same.’’ ALBAN RITCHIE, 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

I have before me the statistics of the Episco- 
pal Church in the United States, as returned 
to the General Convention of October, 1868, and 
also its statistics for 1898, as given in the Living 
Church Quarterly for 1899, issued December 1, 
1898, and the following is the result as to com- 
municants; namely: In 1868, 194,692; in 1898, 
679.604, showing a net increase in the thirty years 
of 484,912 communicants, or more than 248 per 
cent. During the same period the population of 
the United States only increased about 100 per 
cent., it having been, according to the census of 
1870, 38.500,000, which would have given about 
37,000,000 in 1868; and now the population is es- 
timated at about 74,000,000, or just about 100 per 
cent. increase over 1868. And as the Church 
has increased more than 248 per cent., its in- 
crease has been about two and a half times as 
great in proportion as that of the population. In 
a word, it has gained largely on the population, 
and its increase has been spread over the entire 
country, as the following figures, giving the 
number of communicants in each State for 1868 
and 1898, willl show. Wherever there is more 
than-one diocese in a State,the figures have been 
added together, so as to have the total for that 
State: 


1868 1898 
STATES COMMUNICANTS COMMUNICANTS 
Alabama, 2,001 7,182 
California, 1,500 15,271 
Connecticut, 15,934 31,722 
Delaware, 1,472 3,116 
Florida, 728 5,500 
Georgia, 2,428 7153 
Illinois, 5,280 25,945 
Indiana, 2,102 6,770 
Towa, 1,684 "8,293 
Kansas, 373 4,945 
Kentucky, 2,796 7,829 
Louisiana, 1,864 7,473 
Maine 1,632 4,081 
Maryland l 
and 12,269 36,827 
Dist. of Columbia } 
Massachusetts, 10,867 37,680 
Michigan, 5,568 22,324 
Minnesota, 2,280 13,846 
Mississippi, 1,540 3,627 
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Missouri, 2,061 10,847 
Nebraska, 701 5,371 
New Hampshire, . 1,235 3,712 
New Jersey, 9,140 38,604 
New York, 50,061 157,061 
North Carolina, 3,033 10,161 
Ohio, 8,023 23,330 
Pennsylvania, 23,328 74,898 
Rhode Island, 4,043 12,445 
South Carolina, 3 074 5,990 
Tennessee, 1,256 5,515 
Texas, 1,500 10,729 
Vermont, 2,361 4,774 
Virginia 

and 7,575 25,538 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin, 4,573 13,044 


Besides the above, there are the following 
States and Territories, some of which were not. 
in existence in 1868, and in the others no reports 
as to communicants were made at that time, 
because, I suppose, that in some of them there 
were none to report, and in others the numbers 
were too small, but allof which had communi- 
cants in 1898, as follows: 


1898 
STATES COMMUNICANTS. 
Alaska, 234 
Arizona, 502 
Arkansas, 2,186 
Colorado, 5,232 
Idaho, 1,200 
Indian Territory, 308 
Montana, 2,183 
Nevada, 651 
New Mexico, 507 
North Dakota, 2,029 
Oklahoma, 401 
Oregon, 2,714 
South Dakota, 4,847 
Utah, 689 
Washington, 3 484 
Wyoming 760 


Now, an examination of the above tables shows 
that in the two States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania alone, our Church now has consider— 
ably more communicants than it had in the en- 
tire United States in 1868, the figures being for 
the two States of New York and Pennsylvania 
in 1898, 231,959 communicants, and for our 
Church inthe entire United States in 1868, only 
194,692. But great as has been the increase in 
those two States, the table shows that the per- 
centage of increase has been greater in many 
other States, and in some of them much greater. 

Again, should the percentage of increase of 
our Church in the United States during the 
next thirty years be only one-half as great as 
it has been during the past thirty, a simple 
calculation shows that we would at the ex- 
piration of that time have more than one 
million and a half of communicants in this coun— 
try. I will also add to this a statement, giving 
the amount of contributions of our Church in 
the United States for each of the years 1868 and 
1898, which were as follows: 


BOB ath ola cattaralsitdes oedicoc dt ee $4 457,888.28 
pT Sa a MACS Sica hee 6 see nce $13,708,814.17 
L. 


CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Apropos of the much ado now being made in 
some quarters about confession and absolution, 
permit me to state two indisputable proposi- 
tions which lie at the foundation of this subject. 

ist. It is everyone’s natural and inalienable 
right, if he chooses so to do, to confess his sins 
to anybody he pleases. Who shall say him nay? 
In fact, St. James, in his epistle, recommends it: 
“Confess your faults one to another.’ In mak- 
ing a formal confession, one would naturally 
seek a minister of God, ‘for the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge, and they should seek 
the law at his mouth; for he is the messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts.” (Malachi ii: 7.) ‘ 

2d. It is the inalienable right of a priest of 
God to declare and pronounce to penitents con- 
fessing their sins, the pardon and remission of 
them, in the Name of Jesus Christ. 

This is certain, since, when our Lord first. 
commissioned His Apostles, ‘‘He breathed on 
them, and saith: Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
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they are retained.” (St. John xx: 22, 23.) And 
when the Church now commissions her priests, 
the bishop uses the same words: ‘‘Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
priest in the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained.” 
(See the Office for the Ordering of Priests in 
the Prayer Book.) Therefore it is certain that 
priests have commission and authority to de- 


clare and pronounce the remission of sins in the . 


Name of Jesus Christ. They have “the minis- 
try of reconciliation.” (II. Cor. v: 18.) 

This was exercised by St. Paul, as when he 
said: ‘“‘IfI forgave anything, to whom I forgave 
it for your sakes, forgave I it in the Person of 
Christ.” (I. Cor. ii: 10. See also I. Cor. v: 4.) 

Our priests exercise this authority when they 
stand and officially declare and pronounce the 
absolution in the public services of the Church, 
and must do so in private, as required in the 
Office for the Visitation of Prisoners. 

These two indisputable propositions demon- 
strate the rightfulness and propriety of confes- 
sion and absolution. Q. E. D. 

Ravenscroft. 


The Best Way to Encourage 
the Pastor 


IRST. Never speak any word of commenda- 
tion to him. Never let him know that his 
sermons have comforted or instructed you or 
anybody else; it might make him proud and 
self-important; humility is an enjoined Chris- 
tian virtue, you know. ‘“‘God resisteth the 
proud.’ Be careful and keep your minister out 
of the way of temptation. Studiously see to it 
that God never has occasion to resist him, Let 
all his resistances be earthly and within his own 
parish. 

Second. If you see any improvement in the 
parish, its devotion, attendance, etc., don’t on 
any account let him know of it. Oa the con- 
trary, be sure to tell him whois dissatisfied,who 
has left; criticize the mode of service, point out 
the defects in the music, the financial misman- 
agement, want of taste, etc., here and there. 
This comforts the minister, lifts his heart up, 
makes him feel stronger and more hopeful to 
work and write and pray; makes him go to bed 
with a blessing and rise with praise. 

Third. If the parfsh owes a sixpence, let him 
hear frequently about thiat sixpence. Warn 
him continually about extravagance in religious 
affairs; though business men venture some in 
all their affairs, and frequently sink thousands 
and tens of thousands in some promising specu- 
lation, be eareful that he ventures nothing for 
God or salyation. ‘‘Owe no man anything,”’ ap- 
plies, you know, only to religious things. 
Though there is money enough for the opera, 
theatres, and the minstrels, for dress, and the 
luxuries of the table, when you meet him talk 
of the hard times, and the necessity of retrench- 
ment. In this way you greatly encourage him 
and stimulate his efforts. He feels like a new 
man after every such conversation, and imme- 
diately goes out confident of converting the 
whole world. 

Fourth. When he gives notice of special ser- 
mons or lectures, besure to stay away. Thereis 
nothing that stimulates a man to study hard all 
day, and pore over volumes, and refer to author- 
ities, to get up a lecture or sermon, like the 
glorious prospect of delivering that same lecture 
or sermon to six or seven people, and they, per- 
haps, the very ones that least need the instruc- 
tion. If by any means he learns that on that 
same evening, you went to the play or the circus, 
he will be so encouraged that he will take two 
days next time to prepare his lecture. 

Fifth. If he earnestly exhorts his congrega— 
tion to be present in force to praise God on 
‘Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, the occasion of 
‘an ordination, or the visit of the bishop, then 
be sure to find a pretext not to be present. By 
this the pastor understands that he has un- 
bounded influence with his flock, and is encour- 
aged accordingly. 
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Sixth. If he turns from the congregation to 
wipe his face, or by accident takes some unusual 
position, or makes some unusual gesture, then 
charge him with ‘‘Ritualism,” or, if there are 
two ways of understanding his words, actions, 
or way of doing things, then select the unfavor- 
able mode of interpretation By this the pastor 
understands the depth of your confidence in 
him and his integrity of purpose, and at once is 
stimulated to work harder, and devise more 
abundant things for your spiritual benefit. . 

Seventh. Express frequently to other people 
your surprise at his actions, your fear of his 
course, your regret for much that he does. In 
this way you make him popular, and build up 
the congregation, and drive deeply the stakes 
for God’s Zion. 

A minister backed in this way,if he don’t 
succeed it’s his own fault, and he ought not to 
have entered the ministry at all.—St. Peter’s 
Record, Pittsburgh. 


Personal Mention 


The Bishop of Albany has appointed the Rev. Fo- 
bart Cooke priest-in-charge of the missions at Hast 
Line, Jonesville, and Round Lake. Address Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., as usual. 

. The Rev. Edgar Carpenter, rector of St. Andrew’s 
church, Laurenceville, Va., for several years, has ac- 
cepted a call to Richmond, Ky. 


The Rev. A. E. Dunham has resigned the rectorship 
of Trinity church, Booneville, and accepted a call to 
Trinity church, Camden, N.Y., to take effect June Ist. 


The address of the Rev. F. F. Beckerman, of the 
church of the Good Shepherd, Lawndale, is changed 
to 951 Clifton Park ave., Chicago. a 

The Rev. Frederic Gardiner has .vsigned the rec- 
torship of Cnrist cuuieh, Pomfret, Conn., to accept 
the headmastership of Yeates Institute, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

The Rev. W. H. A. Hall has resigned the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Champlain, N. Y., and Christ 
church, Rouse’s Point. 

The Rev. George A. Hunt has resigned the rector- 
ship of Christ church, Eddington, Pa., to take effect 
Sept. 1st. 

The Rey. Joseph F. Jowitt has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Schaghticoke, and St. John’s, 
Stillwater, diocese of Albany, to take effect Aug. Ist. 


The Rev. Edward L. Kemp, of St. Paul's church, 
Medina, Ohio, has accepted the call to the associated 
missions of St. Andrew’s, Marianna, and Good Shep- 
herd, Forest City, Ark. 

The Rev. L.C. Morgan has resigned the charge of 
Trinity church, Ashland, diocese of Albany. 


The Rev. T. G. McGonigle’s address, after May 4th, 
will be State st., Hammond, Ind. 


The Rev. T. Logan Murphy, of Plainfield, N. J., has 
resigned the rectorship of the church of the Holy 
Cross, to take effect June 30th, on account of impaired 
health. He expects to sail early in July for Europe, to 
remain indefinitely. He will be accompanied by his 
wife and daughter. 


The Rev. Dr. Wilberforce Newton, of St. Stephen's 
church, Pittsfield, Mass., has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence by his vestry, for the recovery of 
health. 

The Rev. R.G. Quennell rector of Christ church, 
Binghamton, C. N. Y., has presented his resignation 
of the rectorship, to take effect June Ist. 


The Rey. John G. Scott, of Natural Bridge parish, 
Buena Vista, Va., has accepted a call to St. Stephen’s 
church, Goldsboro, N. C. 


The address of the Rev. Stanley F. W. Symonds, 
rector of St. Michael’s, Wilmington, Del., is 902 West 
st., Wilmington. 


The Rev. James L. Smiley has resigned the rector- 
ship of King and Queen parish, Md. 


To Correspondents 


M.—The institution about which you inquire has 
been exposed in the papers frequently. The degrees 
conferred by it are of no value, as they do not repre- 
sent scholarship, being given to any who will pay 
for them. 


Official 


Resolved: That the Maryland branch of the Cleri- 
cal Union for the Maintenance and Defence of Catho- 
lic Principles, acknowledges with deep gratitude, the 
noble defence of the Divine Scriptures by the Rev. F. 
M. Clendenin, Doctor in Divinity, and the Rev. B. sh 
De Costa, Doctor in Divinity, and the outspoken pro- 
test against the advancement to the sacred priest- 
hood of a person manifestly unsound in the Faith; 
assuring them of its entire accord with them in this 
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stand which they have publicly taken for Christ and 
the Catholic religion. 
Resolved: That the secretary be instructed to send 
copy of this resolution to these gentlemen. 
GEORGE BARKER STONE, Sec. 
May, 4, 1899. 


A RETREAT for priests will be held at Nashotah 
House, beginning on Tuesday, June 6th, in the even- 
ing, and ending with the early Celebration on Friday, 
June 9th. The conductor will be the Rev. J. O. Hunt- 
ington, Superior of the Order of the Holy Cross. At. 
the desire of the clergy, the fixed sum of two dollars 
has been made the fee, in place of a voluntary collec- 
tion. Any priests desiring to attend are most cordially 
invited. Those wishing to do so, will kindly send no- 
tice as soon as possible to Rev. W. W. Webb, D.D., 
Nashotah House. 


NoTIcnH is hereby given that the annual convoca- 
tion of the District of North Dakota will be held at 
Grand Forks, on Thursday, June Ist, and Friday, 
June 2d. The convocation will be preceded by a Re- 
treat for the clergy on Wednesday, May 31st, at whicn 
the Bishop earnestly requests the presence of every 
priest at work in the district. On the first day of the 
convocation will occur the consecration of St. Paul’s 
church, Grand Forks. On Friday afternoon and even- 
ing, June 2d, will occur a meeting of the diocesan 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Clergy unable to be present should send their re- 
ports to the Bishop, care of Rev. A. T. Gesner, Grand 
Forks. 

Women's o7ganizations unable to send delegates in 
person, should mail their reports, not later than 
May 25th, to the secretary of the Diocesan Auxiliary, 
Miss Katherine Seward, Grand Forks. 

In order to receive hospitality, it will be necessary 
for those intending to be present, individually to no- 
tify the Rev. Mr. Gesner not later than May 25th. 

SAMUBL COOK EDSALL, 
Bishop of North Dakota. 


CHURCH MISSION TO DEAF-MUTES 

THE field of the Rev. J. H. Cloud, minister, St. 
Thomas’, St. Louis, and missionary to deaf-mutes in 
the dioceses of Missouri, West Missouri, and Spring- 
field, has been enlarged so as to include the ’rans- 
Mississippi dioceses generally. The missionary is. 
arranging extended itineraries for Trinitytide, and 
will be pleased to serve rectors and others having 
deaf-mutes in their parishes. 


Ordinations 


On the 4th Sunday after Easter, in the church of 
St. Barnabas, Tomahawk, the Rt. Rev. C. C. Grafton, 
S.T.D, Bishop of Fond du Lac, ordained the Rev. 
Charles Trask Lewis to the priesthood. The Rev. 
W. R. Gardner, D. D., preached the sermon. The or- 
dination proper was according to the full Catholic 
ceremonial. The ordinand was vested in the Eucha- 
ristic vestments and presented with the Bible, chalice, 
and paten. The music was furnished by the vested. 
choir of the church of the Ascension, Merrill. 

Died 

SAVAGE.—In the city of New York, on the 29th day 
of March, 1899, Elizabeth Rutherford, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Thos. S. Savage, formerly of Pass Christian, 
Miss., late of Virginia Beach, Va, 

STEBBINS.—At Cornwall-on-Hudson, April 23, 1899, 
the Rev. Henry Dows Stebbins, of Norwich, NYS; 
son of the late Charles Stebbins, of Cazenovia, N. Y., 
in the 39th year of his age. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses; missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 


‘08 SP eoyision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JosHuA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 

Church and Parish 

‘A CLERGYMAN in full orders desires work for the 

summer. Address C, care THE LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Fditor’s Table 


Kalendar, May 1899 


1. SS. PHILIP AND JAMES. Red. 

7. 5th Sunday :Rogation) after Easter. White. 

8. ROGATION DAY. Violet. 

9. ROGATION DAY. + Violet. 
10. ROGATION Day. Violet (White at Evensong). 
1l, ASCENSION DAY White. 
14. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
21. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
22. WHITSUN MONDAY. Red. 
23. WHITSUN TUESDAY Red. 
24. EMBER DAY. Red. 
26. EMBER DAY. Red. 
27. EMBER Day. Red (White at Evensong). 
28. TRINITY SUNDAY. White. 


“As many fogs in March, so many frosts in 
May.” 


Unto the Hills 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Life cannot chain me to these rocks alway; 
Above the beetling cliff my spirit sweeps; 
It ranges with the sun the livelong day. 
At night, each star above my prison creeps, 
And sings of joy unto the soul it fills, 
While ‘‘I lift up mine eyes unto the hills’’! 
Refrain: 
And ‘I lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” 
From whence cometh my help; 
My help cometh to me, 
And all my soul with freedom’s rapture thrills 
“God is our refuge wheresoe’er we be!”’ 


What matters it, the pain and discontent? 
*Tis such a little while, oh, heart, be strong, 

Be true and steadfast! It was never meant 
To clip thy eagle, restless wings for long; 

Look up! the mountains cleave the azure sea, 
“God: is our refuge, wheresoe’er we be’’! 


Refrain: 
And “I lift mine eyes unto the hills,” ete. 


SRS 

NE of our city journals, noticing a 
criticism passed upon a certain 
noted preacher, adds a stricture 
of its own, which, particularly as 
coming from a secular source, is striking: 
Lhe Bye has erred at all, it isin call- 
ing his secular essays sermons and dressing 
them up for Church use by fitting texts 
to them as collars. As they are purely 
literary, and only remotely ethical, there is 
no good reason why they should masquerade 
as sermons.’’ The point is well taken. Why 
call such productions sermons? The name 
is a misnomer, and this use of it, a perver- 
sion. To carry out the principle, why call 
the building where such preachers ‘‘hold 
forth,” where they give concerts and enter- 
tainments, purely literary, cesthetic, and 
popular, and only remotely ethical or reli- 
gious—why call these churches? Itis just as 
much a misnomer and a perversion of terms 

as the other. 


een ead 
Pen-and-Ink.-lings 


NE has heard much during the last 

year of the need of education in 

Spain. It is interesting, therefore, 

to learn that last summer a statue 

was erected in Orense, in Northern Spain, 
to Senora Arenal, a Spanish woman who had 
devoted her life to the study of sociology 
and criminology, for philanthropic purposes. 


tf HY are Irishmen always laying bare 

the wrongs of their country?” asked 
some onein the House of Commons. ‘‘Be- 
cause they want them redressed,” thundered 
Major O'Gorman. 


HAT the Jews are indeed turning Zion- 
ward,the following item from the report 
of the United States consul at Baireut indi- 
cates: ‘Out of a total population in Pales- 
tine of 290,000 souls, about 40,000 are Jews, 
as against 14,000 twenty years ago. In 
Jerusalem there are 22,000 Jews, half of 
whom have emigrated from Europe and 
America, and are called Ashkenazim, to dis- 
tinguirh them from the Oriental Israelites, 
the Sephardists.” 


ACK of practical knowledge of the laws 
which concern women, especially in the 
direction of the management of property, 
has been a constant drawback, and often a 
cause of serious loss. It is a hopeful indica- 
tion, therefore, that forty-eight women have 
just graduated from New York University 
in a law class. This course does not aim to 
make lawyers out of women, but to give 
them the everyday knowledge they need. 


OST of the women who have taken the 
course, Harper’s Bazar says, have had 
no idea of following the law as a profession. 
Helen Gould was one of the graduates sev- 
eral years ago. In this year’s class were 
such women as Mrs. Washington Roebling, 
vice-president of Sorosis, and the wife of 
the famous engineer; Mrs: Bonner, the wife 
of the publisher; Miss Bessie Schlesinger, 
the daughter of a banker; Mrs. McKellway, 
wife of the editor of the Brooklyn Hagle; 
a daughter of ex-Mayor Gilroy; a daughter 
of Justice Leonard, of the Supreme Court; a 
daughter of Chancellor McCracken, and 
other women of wealth and position. About 
one-fourth of the number were married 
women who have, or are likely to have, 
property to manage. The graduates from 
the university are by no means all the New 
York women who have been studying the 
laws which govern the transaction of busi- 
ness. There are other classes, composed in 
several instances of rich women who meet 
in one’ another's drawing-room, quite as if 
they constituted a sewing society, or any- 
thing else traditionally feminine. They 
have an accredited lawyer as an instructor, 
and are said to be bright and interested pu- 
pils. 
VIDENCE is not wanting as to the lack 
of religious liberty in Russia. The fol- 
lowing words form part of an enactment 
which is still in force in that empire: 
“Kivery Stundist who is found reading the 
Bible or praying with others, will be arrested 
and without further warning will, by ‘ad- 
ministrative measures,’ be transported to 
Siberia, or some other distant part of the 
empire. Every minister of this sect is to be 
sentenced to penal servitude in the mines.” 
UBLIC school teachers, says The Congre- 
gationalist, rarely receive from the com- 
munity the recognition and honor they de- 
serve. Itis good to learn that a beautiful 
window is soon to be placed by the alumni 
in the hall of the Albany High School, in 
memory of Miss Mary Morgan, teacher of 
English for thirty years. The window repre- 
sents Hypatia searching for knowledge, 
holding in one hand a lamp and in the 
other, a book. The coloring is rich, and the 
symbols used in the border are full of sig- 
nificance. 


. know it is the perfection of God! 


ARGARET DELAND, in The Independ- 
ent, writing on ‘‘The Ethics of the 


Novel,” has this to say: ‘Books which show — 


us the honest commonplace of life show also 
its beauty; just as sometimes we look at 
dear and common flowers, the dandelion, 
perhaps, or some humbler weed, and lo! we 
It is as 
beautiful—in its way—as an orchid—and how 
much more lovable. A book which shows 
us the beauty and dignity of life is always 
simple. Think of Homer. Is there any 
more perfect union of greatness with sim- 
plicity than Homer? . . Indeed, the 
message of the great books always seems to 
me, that life will be simple in proportion as 
it is deep and high.” 


‘¢(\VER and over,” she continues, ‘‘they 

bid us get a true sense of proportion 
in regard to what is essential and not essen- 
tial; they declare that the things which en- 
dure are the things that really count... . 
They are not the things about which we 
often worry ourselves—our dress, our pov- 
erty, our discomforts: : 


If the man riding yonder looks a speck, 

The town an ant-hill, that.is but the trick of our per- 
spective:— 

I hold my hand up, so, before my face— 

It blots ten miles of country, and a town. 

This little lying leus that twists the rays, 

So cheats the brain, that my house, my affairs, 

My hunger, or my happiness, my ache, 

And my religion, fill immensity! 

Yours merely dot the landscape casually. 

Tis well God does not measure a man’s worth 

By the image on his neighbor’s retina! 


‘6 LJUMAN love, human courage, human 

character: when you come to think of 
it, all the great novels are built on the ap- 
preciation of these three things, and that is 
why they make for happiness; for such ap- 
preciation does make one look so much 
more widely at life, that one is ashamed to 
be unhappy over—well, say cooks! TI re- 
member once hearing a woman who had 
just gained some apprehension of what the 
great, passionate throb of human living 
meant, say: ‘Oh, what does it matter if 
my front door steps are not painted!’ ” 


Ae Zoological Record indicates approxi- 
mately the number of the living 
species of animals; Mammals, 2,500; reptiles 
and batrachians, 4,400; tunicata, 900; bra- 
chiopods, 150; crustaceans, 20,000; myria- 
pods, 3,000; echinoderms, 3,000; celenterata, 
2,000; protozoans, 6,100; birds, 12,500; fishes, 
12,000; mollusks, 50,000; bryozoans, 1,800; 
arachnids, 10,000; insects, 230,000; vermes. 
6,150; sponges, 1,500. General total, 366,000 
distinct species. 


pea" 


‘*God’s Sentinel’’ 
BY LOUISA AH'MUTY NASH 


HE largest bishopric in the world! Itis 
called the bisbopric of the Falkland 
Islands, but the bishop has to superintend 
the few and scattered English colonists, as 
well as the aboriginal races of South Amer- 
ica, from Terra del Fuego northward; hence 
it is a diocese of 10,000 miles in circumfer- 
ence! 
Forty years ago shipwrecked crews would 
rather drown than fallinto the savage hands 
of the natives of Terra del Fuego. Forty 
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years ago a band of missionaries were mur- 
dered in Navarin Island, while conducting 
service, they having believed that its inhab- 
itants were less savage than the rest. 

Four years later, Mr. Stirling, with his 
family, sailed for this terrible spot, and 
commenced work for God. After his wife’s 
death, in two years,he took home to England 
four native youths, hoping they might be 
made useful for subsequent work. In 1869 
he returned to live alone among the natives, 
and he writes: ‘‘I fancy myself God’s senti- 
nel,stationed at the southernmost outpost of 
His great army!” 

‘“God’s sentinel” had to face dangers; 
from starvation, for food was sometimes so 
scarce that he had to be buried up to his 
waist in snow, searching for fungus and ber- 
ries to support life; and from savages. One 
day anative, armed with a tomahawk, glided 
up to him, apparently to take hislife. The 
brave man looked him intently in the eyes, 
and he slunk away into the woods. A few 
years afterwards that man presented him- 
self to him for Baptism. 

Mr. Stirling was unexpectedly called 
home to receive the laying on of hands as 
the first Bishop of the Falkland Islands. 

Some months after this, the shipwrecked 
crew of an American ship received kindness, 
instead of death, as they feared, at the 
hands of the natives, due doubtless to the 
Bishop’s devoted work at the neighboring 
Ushuaia, now a Christian village. 

His visitations are sometimes made in the 
‘*Allen Gardiner,” schooner, sometimes in 
a bullock cart, sometimes in a canoe mount- 
ed on wheels, to be used, when required, on 
the water-ways. 

A friend of his answered the exclamation, 
‘What a wonderful bishop!” thus: ‘He 
doesn’t think so; he regards all his life as 
the most ordinary existence, and sees noth- 
ing heroic about it.” 
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Fr. Dolling’s Special Mission 


ND what of Father Dolling’s special 
‘‘mission”? In his own words, it is to 
make the Gospel—i.e., the Divine Message— 
the gospel of the Church of England in par- 
ticular—‘“‘adaptable to all English people.” 


_ “Time was,’ said Mr. Dolling to our rep- 
resentative, ‘when the Established Church 
was notoriously the Church of the respecta- 
bles, and of them alone. It was the Church 
of the wealthy, the Church of the squire and 
of the university don. In those days, and I 
am only referring to some sixty years ago, it 
was more or less openly expressed that the 
religion of the Dissenting chapel was more 
appropriate for the ‘working classes’ than 

"the service of the parish church. It never 
occurred to the good Church people of those 
days that there was such a thing as adapta- 
bility, or that it was possible to offer a 
prayer that was not couched in the dignified 
phraseology of the Prayer Book. The Church 
of England has suffered disastrously from 
the stiff and narrow inflexibility, the atti- 
tude of earlier generations of its leaders—an 
attitude which they adopted in matters po- 
litical and social, as well as religious. Even 
to-day some of our Right Reverend Fathers 
in God still cling to a cold respectability as 
the ideal of orthodox Churchmanship. For 
instance, just lately Dr. Creighton, Lord 
Bishop of London, addressed all the East 
End clergy and Church wardens, and seized 
the occasion to inform them that ‘sound 
learning’ was the base of Church of England 
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teaching, and that whatever was not of 
‘sound learning,’ was contrary to the mind 
of the Church. That is the Episcopal notion 
of preaching the Gospel to multitudes of 
hungry, illiterate people—‘sound learning.’ 
Of course no one ventured to say anything 
but soft words of eulogy when the Bishop 
had concluded.” 

‘‘And how,’ said our representative, ‘‘is 
the parish clergyman to—how do you, in fact 
—make known the message of Christianity 
to the unlearned?” 

“The parental instinct is the strongest 
and best feeling, the one live impulse 
amongst our starved and stunted populations 
in the slums,” Mr. Dolling replied. ‘‘Mind 
you,” he continued, ‘don’t make the mistake 
of supposing our slums are filled entirely 
by what are called the ‘submerged tenth.’ 
There are respectable people who have come 
to dwell there as well. But to the illiterate 
slum-dweller a gospel of ‘sound learning’ is 
foolishness. It is a Divine Fatherhood that 
I tell them of; it is the belief in a God who 
counts the most unworthy as His child, and 
whose love is wider than the compass of 
man’s mind—whose love, indeed, encom- 
passes the earth, and cannot be frustrated by 
‘man’s inhumanity to man’; this belief is the 
simple and acceptable Gospel to those who 
could make nothing of the ‘incomparable 
liturgy’ of our Book of Common Prayer.” 

“But what can you, bound by this Book of 
Common Prayer, do in the matter of adapta- 
bility in religious service?” we interrogated. 

‘Well, of course,” said Mr. Dolling, ‘‘I 
say all the Prayer Book services, and you 
might as well know that, although we have 
the prescribed order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer said every day in church, as we are 
told to have it said, the parishioners never 
come to it. But the people come to our 
prayer-meetings, our special services, which 
have, I am afraid, very little of ‘sound learn- 
ing.’ The Church of Rome has learnt how 
to retain in its fold the wise and the foolish, 
the rich and the poor, the clever and the 
ignorant. If the Church of England will 
dare to pray extempore, to adapt its language 
so that it may be understood, and to meet 
the thousand and one religious wants and 
desires—unexpressed for the most part—of 
its people, it may yet become the National 
Church.”—New Age, London, March 16. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


By Sarah 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1899. 


An Incident,..and Other Happenings. 
Barnwell Elliott. 
Price, $1.25. 
These eight short stories of Southern life 

since the war, possess merit of the very highest 

order. There is a power in their clear-cut lines, 
every word telling, which sets one thinking 
rather than merely admiring. There is art, but 
it is art which conceals itself. One forgets the 
medium used, in the effect produced. The per-— 
sonages stand out before you. The words come 
from living lips. The deft touches, here and 
there, reveal the whole setting of the thrilling 
episodes, and the questions touched upon make 
the reader stop and think. There is silence be- 
fore theinevitable and deserved applause which 
the art demands. Their genre is precisely like 
powerful impressionist pictures, truthful, often 
tragic, direct in-method, and effective in result. 


Those Dale Girls. By Frances Weston Carruth. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 
‘Those Dale Girls”? are two in number, but a 

‘shost in them<elves” in respect to beauty, good- 

ness, fun, and pluck. The elder turns her liking 

for cooking, and a certain amateur skill in it, to 
good account, by teaching her sister, and with 
her aid and that of one of those devoted family 
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retainers so often found in fiction, supporting 
themselves by cake baking and the like. The 
girls carry off the honors at dinners and recep- 
tions, in the intervals of cooking, and win the 
matrimonial prizes for which their frivolous 
companions are striving. Theresults are not as 
inevitable as the author would have the reader 
believe, but the emphasis is put upon the right. 
things—courage and the dignity of labor. It is. 
a story that other girls will enjoy, and one from 
which they will derive no harm, and probable 
good. 


Corn Plants; Their Uses and Ways of Life. 
Frederick Leroy Sargent. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Price, 75c. 

The six important grain plants of the world 
are described in an interesting way by the au- 
thor who has been instructor in botany in the 
universities of Wisconsin and Harvard. The 
plants are considered as living things, and the 
story of how they have helped man in his evo- 
lution from savagery is fascinatingly told. The 
reader is introduced to wheat, as the King of 
Cereals; to oats, the Grain of Hardiness; to rye, 
the Grain of Poverty; to barley, the Brewer's 
Grain; to-rice, the Corn of the Hast; to maize, 
the Corn of the West. There are thirty-two 
admirable illustrations, either drawn by the 
author directly from nature, or copied from 
well-known studies. The frontispiece repre- 
sents Ceres, the Roman goddess of grains. It is 
re-produced from a wall-painting in Pompeii. 
The book is to be heartily commended as com- 
plete and admirable in every respect. 


By 


Danish Fairy and Folk Tales. A Collection of 
Popular Stories and Fairy Tales. From the Danish 
of Svend Grundtvig, E.T. Kristensen, Ingvor Bond- 
esen, and L, Budde. Translated by J. Christian Bay. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 
We have here an addition to the literature of 

Andersen and Grimm, The outside of the book 

is quaintly attractive, to begin with. Ona 

snowy field there squats a funny circle of gnome- 
like little figures in pointed red caps, hearken- 
ing to the entrancing tales told by the white- 
bearded narrator who holds them spellbound. 

He is telling them about'*Peter Humbug and 

the White Cat,” or ‘‘The Bull and the Princess 

at the Glass Mountain,’ or it may be that they 
are listening to the story of the brave boy who 
went to the North wind, or of the man without 

a heart. There are forty-eight of these Swedish 

fairy and folk tales, some of them somewhat 

familiar in plot, but most of them entirely new, 
and allof them very entertaining. 


The Book of Revelation. By Theophilus W. 
Moore, D. D. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the many feeble and useless 
attempts to make the Book of Revelation agree 
with the preconceived theories of the writer. 
His interpretation of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches is especially far-fetched and unten- 
able. Of course he clings tenaciously to the ex- 
ploded theory that the Roman Church is typi- 
fied by the scarlet woman. There are many 
other equally absurd interpretations. The 
book will not satisfy Churchmen. 


Nicene and Post Nicene-Fathers. Second series. 
Translated into English with Prolegomena and Ex- 
planatory Notes Under the Editorial Supervision of 
Henry Wace, D.D., in Connection with a Number of 
Patristic Scholars of Europe and America. Volume 
XIII, Part Il. Gregory the Great, Ephraim Syrus, 
Aphrahat. New York: The Christian Literature 
Company. 

The first part of the selections from the writ- 
ings of Gregory the Great and the valuable 
Prolegomena were given in Volume XII. of this 
Library of the Fathers. Perhaps no one of the 
Fathers hada more direct influence upon Angli- 
can Christianity than the first Gregory, and in 
none has the interest of Anglican Churchmen 
been more constant. His memory is bound up 
with the history of the Church of England and 
interleaved with the pages of our Prayer Book, 
whether the service be “said or sung.”? From 
his Sacramentary we have drawna large number 
of liturgical treasures, and the musical tones of 
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our most honored and ancient use still bear his 
name. He deserves to be held in grateful 
memory, also, for his unyielding opposition to 
the assumption of ecumenical authority by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He was the first 
protestant—a Roman protestant against a pa- 
triarchal supremacy in the East. He disclaimed 
for himself the title and authority of Universal 
Bishop, while he held that the offensive title 
was an infringement upon the rights and dignity 
of all patriarchs. 


Our Country’s Flag. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The first part of this little book is devoted to 
the history of the American flag; the second, to 
an account of flags in general, and of the flags of 
furopean nations in particular. In the author’s 
preface, it is pointed out how, during the whole 
history of America, our flag has been the flag of 
a country, not a personal standard, as is the 
case with many other and older nations. This 
latest of the series of Appleton’s Home Reading 
Books is a worthy and valuable addition to its 
predecessors. 


A Love Story. By 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


I, Thou, and the Other One. 
Amelia E. Barr. New York: 
Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Barr’s facile pen does not tend towards 
repetition. Each story comes with a distinct 
freshness of its own. This is particularly true 
of the one before us. Woven in with the histor- 
ical events of the period in which the passing of 
the Reform Bill so greatly agitated England, is 
a charming, wholesome love story, and pretty 
pictures of family affection and devotion are 
put before us. The reader realizes afresh the 
truth of the oft repeated saying, that the 
strength of England is in the homes of England. 


Tux subject of the Sunday school lessons for 
Trinity season, is ‘‘The Church Catechism Illus- 
trated by Scripture,’’ a much more interesting 
topic, many teachers will think, than the series 
on the Epistles, which has just been completed. 
The quarterly publications for the various 
grades, edited by the Rev. Dr. Shinn, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, are now 
ready, and should be seen and examined by all 
schools not already using them. 

Tux late issue of the ‘Library of Devotion’’ 
(Methuen & Co., Londen) is a dainty edition of 
‘Lyra Innocentium,” by John Keble, with notes 
and introduction by Walter Locke, D.D.,warden 
of Keble College, Oxford. ‘The price in England 
is two shillings. This ‘Library’ is a series of 
masterpieces of devotional literature, edited 
with sympathetic and scholarly care, and the 
books are furnished at a small cost, being at 
the same time very attractive. 


Periodicals 


The Nineteenth Century for April is an excellent 
number, containing fifteen articles. Church- 
men who are interested in the pending struggle 
between Church and State will do well to read 
Sir George Arthur’s article on ‘‘The ‘Lawless’ 
Clergy of ‘this Church and Realm,’”’ which is a 
very cogent plea for the spiritual independence 
of the Church, on the ground of the ‘‘Reforma- 
tion Settlement”’ itself, considered in its legal 
aspect. ‘‘The English Bible from Henry VIII. 
to James I.,”? by W. H. Hoare, is a well-written 
and instructive paper. But it does not solve 
the question, By what authority did the King 
James Version come to be ‘‘the authorized ver- 
sion?” ‘The New Planet ‘Eros’’’ isa pleasing 
astronomical paper by the Rev. Edmond Ledger. 
There are a number of political articles. 


A portraitof ‘Little Susan Boudinot,” daugh- 
ter of Elias Boudinot, president of the Conti- 
nental Congress, is the frontispiece of the May 
St. Nicholas. The poem by Ethel Parton, which 
follows it, celebrates the refusal of this nine- 
year-old maiden of the last century to drink a 
cup of taxed tea at the house of the royal gov-— 
ernor. There is a description of a picnic in 
Japan attended by four little Americans. Sam- 
uel Scoville, Jr., tells how college athletes 
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train. ‘‘Bright Sides of History’’ is concluded; 
Mrs. Barr’s serial, ‘‘Trinity Bells,’ and Miss 
Well’s ‘Story of Betty” are continued; ‘‘Quick- 
silver Sue,” by Lavra E. Richards, anda new 
“Lakerim’” story by Rupert Hughes—‘ The 
Dozen from Lakerim’’—are begun. ‘‘Admiral 
Dewey’s Sword,” by Carolyn Wells, is an illus— 
trated description of one of the rewards voted 
by Congress to the victor at Manila Bay. 


In recognition of the fact that the city of 
Malden, Mass., is about to celebrate its 250th 
anniversary, the May number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine contains a beautifully illustrated 
article entitled, ‘‘Two Centuries and a Half in 
Malden.”? Mr. Henry Robinson Palmer, a grad- 
uate of Brown University, here honors his Alma 
Mater by a record of its founding and growth, 
tracing in an interesting way its development 
into the well-equipped university of to-day. 
The article is illustrated with views of the 
University buildings and with portraits. Mr. 
J. Moss Ives contributes a vaJuable paper en- 
titled, “Connecticut’s Share in the Revolution.” 
This article also is fully illustrated. Mr. Daniel 
Gregory Mason gives ‘‘A Glimpse of Colonel 
Henry Lee” in private life. A fine portrait of 
Colonel Lee appears with the sketch. 


The May Atlantic opens with an article upon 
the ‘‘Australasian Extensions of Democracy,” 
by H. de R. Walker who discusses the manage- 
ment of affairs, especially financial, in the five 
great Pacific colonies of England. H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh depicts the jealous care with which 
all other nations, especially England, cultivate 
their mercantile marine and shipping interests, 
and the disgraceful condition into which our 
own have been allowed to fall through syste- 
matic and long-continued neglect. Jacob A. Riis, 
in “The Battle with the Slum,” picturesquely 
details the advances that have been made in 
New York during the last twenty years in im- 
proving the condition of the helpless poor. W. 
V. Pettit has an article on Puerto Rico, the re- 
formatory needs of the people, and the outlook 
for future prosperity and wealth. ‘Some Eco- 
nomic Aspects of the Liquor Problem’’ gives 
facts, and statistics of great interest. Charles 
Mulford Robinson continues his papers on ‘‘Im- 
provement in City Life,” with an account of 
recent educational progress in the great cities— 
a movement without precedent in human his- 
tory. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Interior (Presbyterian) 


ORIGIN OF EviL.—We notice that Professor 
John Fiske, one of the clearest and finest of 
present writers, has discussed the subject of 
evil. He finds it to be a necessary contrast to 
good—that the human soul would not be con- 
scious of good if there were no evil with which 
to compare it. All such theories raise the ‘‘mys- 
tery,’ and are all a reflection upon the goodness 
of God. It is yain philosophy, the whole of it. 
It takes no account either of law or of fact. It 
is visionary theorizing, with no element in it of 
sound reason. The violation of good law—divine 
law, whether relating to the spiritual or the ma- 
terial—is injurious—to man’s soul,if the violated 
law be spiritual; to his body, if it be material. 
Evil is asynonym of injury. It is mere child- 
ishness to ask: ‘‘Who introduced this evil?” It 
never was “‘introduced.’? Neither the word nor 
the idea applies. You choose to disobey law, 
find yourself in trouble, and then ask, in appar- 
ent surprise, ‘‘Who introduced this evil?” 

St. Andrew's Cross 


“NoMINAL ADHERENTS.”’—So far as the Church 
has failed to put forth adequate missionary 
effort on behalf of the people who have deliber- 
ately placed themselves under her influence, 
without having first accepted her standard of 
life, she may well be deeply concerned ‘as she 
sees this field of usefulness passing beyond the 
pale of her influence. From another standpoint, 
the Church need not view this drift with alarm. 
It does not forbode dire disaster, either financial 
or spiritual. Its financial significance is hardly 
worth speaking of. Yet it may be said in pass- 
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ing that the amount of money which the ‘‘nomi- 
nal adherents” give to the support of any parish 
is comparatively trifling in amount. The nom- 
inal adherent sees no inconsistency between 
investing twenty-five dollars for a bonnet or a 
coat, in which to appear at the Easter service, 
and placing twenty-five cents in the Haster 
offering. He may follow the example of Con- 
stantine in being only a nominal adherent, but 
he does not follow the example of Constantine in 
giving lavishly or even liberally. His departure, 
therefore, will not undermine the financia 
foundation of the average parish, or limit the 
need or support for faithful priests and pastors. 
So far as spiritual disaster is concerned, the 
Church has nothing to fear as the ‘‘nominal ad- 
herents’’ jauntily bid her good-by, and take 
refuge behind the canon, formulated by a self- 
satisfied ‘‘society,’”’ that ‘‘some Church connec- 
tion is not necessary to social standing or to 
moral respectability.”” On the contrary, we 
think the Church has everything to gain. 


The Congreqgationalist 


CHARACTER AND Its INFLUENCE.—The power 
of character lies largely in the very fact of 
its silence. It provokes no opposition. It 
makes no parade. It simply exists. There it 
is in plain view day after day, week after 
week. There is no escape from observing it, 
from realizing what it is, from being touched 
and molded by it sooner or later and in a greater 
or less degree. It may be overlooked to-day. 
To morrow it will be noticed. It may be criti- 
cised to-day. To-morrow, or in some different 
mood, its genuineness and nobility will be recog- 
nized. It comes to be regarded as a funda- 
mental, undeniable fact which must be reck- 
oned with, and the impression which it makes is 
neither temporary nor superficial. Many a 
word has been spoken for Christ, which by its 
sincerity, its tenderness, its revelation of appre- 
ciation and sympathy, has accomplished won- 
derful things in the transforming of a soul. No 
one may undervalue or neglect the opportunity 
to bear witness in words for the Master. But 
none the less the true Christian must always 
aim to attain to a-high type of character which 
shall tell itsown story and preach its own ser- 
mon without the need of words. Then he will 
be doing the Master’s work, even when he is 
not conscious of a special and definite intention 
to impress a given individual. Then, when he 
does speak, his words will have a double signifi- 
cance and power. 


lV. Y. Bvening Post 


Tuer Dreyrus ScanpaL—Another element moy- 
ing toward anew and fair trial for Dreyfus is 
the International Exposition of 1900. Here the 
public opinion of the world will have free exer- 
cise and fullplay. It is greatly feared by the 
French government that the thoughtful classes 
of other lands will show their displeasure by 
quietly staying at home next year. A boycott 
upon the Exposition by the intelligence and so- 
briety of all other nations would have a blight- 
ing influence, not merely onits financial results, 
but also on the future standing and influence of 
the Republic. It would be a verdict of condem- 
nation by the world’s jury, which nothing could 
ever obliterate. It would be evidence that man- 
kind distrusts France as an element of civiliza- 
tion. The one thing upon which Christendomis 
agreed is that all men must be secure in their 
persons and estates, and that they cannot be se- 
cure without fair public trial for every accusa- 
tion brought against them. If men can be sent 
to perpetual imprisonment without such trial, 
whether they be in military or civil life, then 
the day of the Bastille and of the lettres de ca- 
chet have returned. To say that a man when 
charged with betraying his country for money, 
cannot have an open trial lest diplomatic trouble 
should ensue, is to say that the opinion or prej- 
udice, or malice of persons in power for the 
time being is substituted for law. These per- 
sons may be the real scoundrels, and it is now 
generally believed that they were—the Henrys, 
the Esterhazys, and the Paty du Clams—those 
who have committed suicide and those who bave 
g till to do so, 
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The household 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XII, 

N a certain fine summer evening in that 
U year of 1776, Alan Underhill might have 
been seen with cloak thrown off, pulling a 
boat up the Hudson river toward Greenwich 
village. The young man was quite alone 
in his little craft, although there were 
many other boats on the river that night, 
some of them filled with soldiers from the 
new forts, others with idle young people 
from the gay city below. Across the smooth 
water came distinctly the sound of light 
banter and, too often, of coarse and profane 
jests. Women’s voices, too, shrill or melo- 
dious, drifted across the mellow night air 
from some not too rigidly chaperoned party. 
Now and then was heard a snatch of loud 
song to the tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle” or 
“God Save the King,” and this seemed the 
only fleeting reminder of grim War who 
even then hovered over the city. 

But Alan’s eyes were fixed upon the dis- 
tant fortifications which loomed in the 
gathering darkness from the further bank 
of the noble river, and his mind was pre-oc- 
cupied with gravest matters. Already with- 
in the limits of the Queen’s Glebe, and in 
his intercourse with neighbors of the Mo- 
hawk Valley, he had imbibed, as we have 
seen, the spirit of liberty. There in New 
York, where active preparations for war 
were going on atevery hand, and where the 
Commander-in-chief himself was present, it 
could not but be intensified. There was in- 
deed the counter influence of the loyal cler- 
gy and of home ties to be reckoned with, but 
in the earnest mind of Alan was already a 
highly charged train which might need but 
a spark to kindle it. 

In the midst of his silent questionings 
with himself, he had reached the deserted 
landing of the quiet village of Greenwich, 
where he hoped to find an external counsel- 
or in his warm friend and fellow-student, 
Eugene Beaumont. It was the work of a 
moment to make fast the boat, and then 
Alan, with quick strides, walked on through 
the village streets, with their low, two-story 
dwellings set back in the midst of their 
gardens. All was peaceful within and with- 
out the white-paled fences, and the young 
man’s muffled footfall upon the somewhat 
springy ground alone broke the silence. 

Opening the low gate which gave entrance 
to one of these sheltered houses, he paused 
at sight of two figures standing arm-in-arm 
_ upon the vine-clad porch. They were plain- 

- ly a young man and woman, talking in low 
tones. Alan would have turned back, as- 
tonished at this revelation of his friend’s in- 
timacy with a young woman, for he knew 
Beaumont lived alone with his aged parents; 
but though his step had been unheard, the 
western light, which there was naught to 
interrupt, must have shown his figure plain- 
ly to the others. 

“This is well done, Underhill,” cried Eu- 
gene, coming forward. “What good fortune 
prompted your coming to-night?” 

“The need of exercise, and perhaps of a 
friend to look into mine eyes and say: 
_ Courage, the Cause is assured. 

“Then you shall hear it, not only from me, 
‘put from my fair niece yonder who is as ar- 
dent a patriot as yourself.”’ 

‘Your niece?” 


‘‘Aye, the daughter of my dead eldest sis- 
ter. Come and be made known to her, and 
think not lightly of me who am ancient 
uncle to anything so sage and discreet as 
our Margaret.” He led Alan forward with 
quick, light steps, and gaily presented him. 
“You are to say: ‘Alan, the Cause is won,’” 
he finished to his niece. 

Even in the fast fading light, Alan could 
see that the girl’s pale face was proud and 
fair, and that the sheen of her hair was like 
burnished metal, half gold, half silver, in its 
tint. She spoke with a peculiar melody of 
accent, perhaps derived from her French 
ancestry, but with none of the airy light- 
heartedness of her youthful uncle. 


“Tf I may amend the phrase and better 
the manners by saying: ‘Mr. Underhill, I 
do not hesitate to pronounce the Cause as- 
sured’,” she said. ‘‘Isnot right might, and 
is not the ‘little one become a strong nation’ 
under the Heaven-inspired command of 
General Washington? But tell us the news 
from town,and whether the Declaration hath 
yet been signed in Philadelphia.” 


Within the house, Eugene lighted wax 
candles in ancient, twisted iron sconces, 
which showed every detail of the large room 
whose long French windows opened directly 
upon the piazza. To Alan, accustomed to 
the plainness of his King street lodging, it 
seemed a most luxurious apartment. The 
furniture indeed was not so massive as 
that of Johnson Hall, but there were here 
some choice prints upon the walls, and a mir- 
ror in a Florentine frame, while the carved 
backs of the chairs and the inlaying of the 
Viennese writing table were a study in 
themselves. As for Margaret Delafield, 
now seen in the full light, the young man 
felt the subtle charm of her exquisite wom- 
anliness and controlled serenity as a new 
power in his life. 


The talk ran on the subjects dearest to 
the hearts of all three, the events of the 
day and hour, and the expected news from 
the Congress assembled in Philadelphia. 
Beaumont was, as usual, ardent, impulsive, 
extreme in all his views; while Alan, with 
native reserve, found it difficult to give 
voice to his feelings, even in this congenial 
comradeship. Margaret, a quiet listener at 
first, soon joined in the earnest talk, sur- 
prising Alan by her intimate knowledge of 
present and past political history, as with 
keen wit she pointed out some radical defect 
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in the ancient or future Utopia which EKu- 
gene was sketching. 

Nine o’clock had struck from the small 
Dresden time-piece when the still eager 
talk was interrupted by the appearance in 
the door-way of a very old gentleman in 
powdered wig, gray velvet coat faced with 
satin, gray satin trunks, and one silver 
buckled shoe. For though this one foot was 
daintily shod, the other was swathed in 
bandages and ludicrous in size and shape. 
The finely chisled face and animated glance 
of Mr. Beaumont—for it was he—gave one 
a strange foresight of what Eugene might 
be in old age. He spoke in a melodious, 
though somewhat tremulous, voice, at the 
same time presenting to Alan’s use a Wat- 
teau snufi-box. 

‘Methinks from our southern casement I 
hear strange sounds from the city,” he said, 
‘and there are many riotous youths abroad 
in our own quiet village. My good wife’s 
deafness fortunately keeps her unaware of 
the disturbance, but were it not for my 
gout, which is somewhat troublesome this 
evening, I should myself go to inquire the 
news.” 

The noises without were now plainly audi- 
ble, and Eugene could hardly curb his im- 
patience until the end of his father’s some- 
what formal speech. Hurrying out upon 
the piazza, he was soon across the garden, 
to the street. The old gentleman, with a 
stately bow to Alan, and a hardly less cere_ 
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monious one to his granddaughter, hobbled 
away to rejoin his wife. Alan, left alone 
with Margaret Delafield, hesitated to fol- 
low Eugene. 

He was surprised when Margaret came 
up to him and laid her hand on his arm, al- 
most in command. ‘‘Take me with you,” 
she said, ‘‘I must see and know for myself. 
Jt may be Independence at last!” Her sweet 
voice sank ina half sob. Her large eyes, of 
a rare tawny hazel, brilliant with suppressed 
excitement, were fastened on his face. 

With scarcely less agitation, and without 
one word of protest, Alan drew her arm in 
his, and catching a light wrap from the back 
of a chair, flung it around her and hurried 
her out through the open window. 

The breathless summer night was now 
heavily overcast, and in the dark, unfamiliar 
streets, Alan stumbled many times. But the 
hand on his arm was a guiding force which 
seemed impelled by a sure instinct. They 
had turned southward, whence came the 
faint and confused sounds, and struck into a 
lane which led into one of the main thor- 
oughfares to the city. Many others were 
encountered who like themselves. had 
come out to seek the cause of the unusual 
stir. Women’s heads were occasionally 
thrust from lighted windows, or a feminine 
voice made itself heard from among a group 
clustered by a gateway, but the passing 
figures in the open streets were mostly those 


of men. 
Closer to the river a band of noisy youths 


was met, bearing torches or lighted brands, 
and waking the echoes of the usually quiet 
streets, with cries of ‘‘Long live Hamilton 
and Jefferson!” “Hail to Independence 
Day!” 

‘What is it?” asked Alan, accosting one of 
these rowdies, ‘‘what news do you celebrate?” 

“Do you come from New York, stranger, 
to ask the news at the village?” cried he ad- 
dressed. ‘‘Go duck your brains in the river, 
my friend, then join us in ringing the bells 
for the Declaration of Independence, signed 
in Philadelphia on the fourth of the month 
present, and just read in the Fields to all 


New York.” 
“What!” exclaimed Alan, ‘‘is it indeed a 


reality? Then God hath marked the day! 
It shall be a watchword of liberty forever!” 

But his fervent outbreak was unheeded 
by the riotous throng, his words lostin the 
hideous din which was recommencing. One 
of the rude youngsters stepped back, and 
held up his torch to let the light fall full 
upon Margaret. ‘‘Aha,” he cried, ‘mo won- 
der her sweetheart’s brain is addled when 
he has so beauteous a face beside him! Now 
three cheers for the fair daughter of a free 


land!” 
As the huzza arose, Margaret, with a cry 


like one who has received a physical hurt, 
pulled her cloak about her, and dropped her 
hand from Alan’s arm. He, boiling with 
indignation, was obliged to let the ruffian 
escape, as the noisy crowd surged onward, 
bearing their companion along. 

“Brute,” cried Alan, ‘‘you deserve sore 
punishment, even though liberty be the plea 
for drunken folly.” 

‘‘Hark,” said Margaret, lifting once more 
her head, ‘they are firing cannon in the city. 
Take me home, and do you go to join those 
who celebrate. Nay, what do Isay? I can 
go quite alone. Oh, hasten, and thank God 
you are a man to serve your country!” She 
turned as she spoke, but Alan detained her 
gently. ‘I will not leave you,” he said, 
‘‘yntil you are under the roof from whence I 
took you.” 


When Underhill had left Margaret safe 
on her grandfather’s threshold, he ran as 
with winged feet totheriver. There, thanks 
to the darkness, still lay his boat, and with 
a spring and a shove he was afloat. He was 
rowing against both wind and tide this time, 
for both were setting up the river, but the 
current was with him, and under his vigor- 
ous strokes the boat bounded forward al- 
most as a thing alive. 

Alan’s mind was ina tumult as he thought 
of the patriotic leaders assembled in Phila- 
delphia—Samuel Adams, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Hancock, who had at last achieved the 
independence of their country. Though, no, 
not yet. Whatof Washington and the army 
encamped above the city? What of Arnold 
on the Hudson, and Herkimer in the Mo- 
hawk Valley? What would be their fate, 
and that of their men, in the months to come? 
Many of those who rejoiced now would never 
reap the victory sown in their blood! And 
where was his own part in this glad liberty 
to be? Was he even now traitor to his coun- 
try while he prated the loudest, or had he 
chosen the right path? Was duty paramount 
with him as with his father? or could he be 
carried beyond its steadfast bounds by the 
inspiration of such a spirit as Margaret Del- 
afield’s? 

Thinking thus rapidly, and arriving at no 
solutions, down the river he rowed until he 
reached the Canal street rivulet. Eastward 
through this sluggish waterway he felt 
his course carefully, then out upon the 
broader bosom of the Collect Pond. Leaving 
his boat at the southern shore of this little 
lake, he struck into a beaten road which 
brought him out upon Nassau street. Here 
he found himself part of a moving throng, 
hurrying on toward Wallstreet. In frontof 
the old City Hall was found a still denser 
mass of human beings, giving vent to all 
sorts of shouts or snatches of song, to the ac- 
companiment of anything which would make 
a noise, while at the head of the street an- 
other crowd surged up and down in front of 
Trinity church. Alan’s pulses throbbed 
with the same excitement which stirred the 
hearts of others, and he joined lustily in the 
cheers for the Declaration, for the Congress, 
for Washington and the army. 

While at the City Hall bonfires were 
lighted, and some one was trying to make a 
speech, suddenly a sound of pealing bells 
broke out upon the air, and with it came 
a simultaneous movement of the crowd 
toward Broadway, or Great George street. 
There was a momentary listening silence 
among the moving people, then wild cheer- 
ing from hundreds of throats, wild clapping 
of hands and tossing of hats, while above all 
exulted the notes of the jubilant bells! 

Alan, struck full in the face by a heavy 
descending hat of beaver, turned to find 
Eugene Beaumont at his side. , 

‘‘Bugene!” he cried. You here? How came 


so fast?” 
‘On horseback, man, the Hudson road, 


then Mortkile street to Broadway. I hadto 
dismount by St. Paul’s church. There was 
no getting through the crowd else. Ah! is it 
not glorious?” 

“Yes,” replied Alan, with a deep breath. 
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“My voice has been heard,” returned 
Alan, ‘‘but I am mindful of the injunction, 
‘Let not him that girdeth on his armor boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” 

“Hark!” cried Eugene, irrelevantly. ‘Is 
not that fire arms? Ah, ’tis buta salute.” 

“Aye, but powder and lead had best be 
husbanded,” putin a bystander. ‘‘They will 
be wanted soon.” 

‘‘There’s a plenty of lead in King George’s 
statue,” cried a voice in the throng, and ina 
moment the crowd was moving, as by a com- 
mon impulse, toward the equestrian statue 
of George III. on the Bowling Green. With 
them, nolens volens, went Beaumont and 
Underhill. 

The colossal leaden mass was soon torn 
from its pedestal, to be dragged ignomin- 
iously through street after street, in the 
midst of a howling and jeering mob. Then 
those who were clamoring for ‘bullets had 
their way. Portions of the battered statue, 
after being treated with every indignity, 
were cast intothe huge bonfire prepared for 
their reception. The licking flames encir- 
cled now the limbs of the complacent mon- 
arch torn from his steed, and now the be- 
wigged head was punched with heated bar- 
rel staves. Some of the melting metal was 
at once scooped into moulds of sand to form. 
into bullets, though it chanced that the 
greater bulk of the statue was afterwards 
sent to Connecticut for the same purpose. 

And constantly the riotous rejoicing went 
on, and the fire-scorched figures of men and 
women ran backward and forward through 
the thrice-heated summer air, until the light 
of dawn joined with the glow of revelry. 

Such was the celebration in New York of 
the news of Independence. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER V. 

GETTING IT OUT OF MOLLIE. 


LL serenely unconscious of the hornet’s 
nest buzzing so near them, the girls of 
St Dorothy started in to work with a will. 
Searcely a day passed but what the cream- 
colored ponies drew up before either the 
Rookery or Eleanor’s home, when Virginia 
held long consultations with the girls, and 
generally carried one or both of them off to 
the bluff with her. 

Nor were the other members at all back- 
ward. Evelyn had fashioned the daintiest 
of badges of pale blue ribbon—true blue— 
she said, with the initials ‘‘S.D.S.” painted 
on each in gold letters, and Laura and Alice 
had already begun a crusade among the 
girls of their acquaintance. 

So a whole week went by, and still the 
‘Tabby Club” flourished, and there had 
been no caterwauling, much to the disap- 
pointment of the special secret-service spy 
from the Excelsiors. Jerry had sought in 
vain to win his sister’s confidence. Not a 
word would Eleanor breathe of the new 
club, and so Saturday morning came around 
again, and not a single item of news did the 
special spy have to lay before the regular 
meeting of the Excelsiors that night. 

“Did you boys get anything out of Mol- 
lie?” 

Jerry leaned over the fence around the 
Rookery as he anxiously put the question. 
Dave and Arthur were cleaning their wheels 
under the shade of the apple trees, but at 
the sound of his voice they turned around. 

“Nope,” answered Dave dolefully, ‘‘not a 
thing.” 

“She’s only home to meals,” said Art., 
giving the pedals a savage whirl with his 
foot. ‘‘She’s up atthe Hardy’s all the time 
now, going through a course of young lady- 
ism, and she hasn’t smashed anything for 
over a week, not even her own head. Oh, 
Mollie’s getting high-toned!”’ 

“'T asked her where the Tabby Club met,” 
added Dave, rubbing his nose refilectively, 
and she said: ‘Notin anold barn, anyway.’” 

‘‘Humph,” said the spy, gravely, his eagle 
eye glancing around the place in search of 
clews. ‘‘Seems to me we’d better—” 

‘Give up the ghost,” concluded a saucy 
voice from a window just above their heads, 
and Mollie laughed teasingly as she leaned 
out of it to look down into the three sur- 
prised faces. Her hair was rough and tum- 
bled, and there was a pen behind her ear. 
Now, a pen in active, voluntary use in Mol- 
lie’s possession was as interesting and novel 
a sight as if Pirate had suddenly developed 
a fancy for flirting a fan, and the spy took 
note of the marvel. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Dave cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Can’t you come down and help a 
fellow clean this wheel after you’ve galloped 
‘all over town on it?” 

Mollie only laughed and shook her head. 

“Can’t, you see she’s busy,’’? Arthur mur- 
mured rebukingly. ‘‘It’s poetry. See her 
eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 


‘‘No such thing,” came the indignant 
protest. 

‘“‘Oh, yes, itis! We can see it, you know. 
Why don’t you let the other eye roll a little 
while, and give that one a rest, Mollie?” 

Mollie’s hand reached for the pitcher of 
water standing so temptingly near, and then 
she remembered herself, and merely smiled 
down on her tormentors in the most tantaliz- 
ing way. 

Jerry perched himself on the fence, and 
prepared to exercise a little diplomacy. 

“Tt’s an ode on the Tabbies,” he said 
solemnly, and runs thusly: 


‘Oh, the Tabbies gave a party, and it was a dandy 
The Rae ae moon was asked to come, but no othcr 
boys allowed.”’ 

“YT think you’re horrid,’ cried Mollie, 
flushing hotly. ‘‘Does that look like 
poetry?” 

She snatched a slip of cardboard from the 
table behind her, and held it up for the boys 
to see. 

‘What is it?” asked Dave mildly, ‘‘milk 
ticket?” 

Now, one element lacking in Mollie’s 
character was discretion, and it was always 
at critical moments like the present that it 
deserted her. She forgot the promise of 
strict secrecy enjoined by Eleanor, forgot 
that the boys were Excelsiors, forgot every- 
thing except that she must refute such an 
insinuation, and dazzle the eyes of the scof- 
fers with the news of the coming event. 

"No, sirree, it isn’t a milk ticket,” she 

said, waving itin the air. ‘It’s a ticket to 
a glorious moonlight masquerade given at 
Virginia Hardy’s by the S.D.S., and I’ve got 
one hundred and forty-nine more of the same 
kind here, numbering them, and we're going 
to beat the Ex— 
* She stopped abruptly and vanished as 
though some one had pulled her backwards, 
and the boys never smiled or looked at each 
other at all; only Jerry whistled softly. 

“T rapped and rapped at the door,” Vir- 
ginia said, as Mollie faced her, still excited 
and red-faced. ‘‘Put on your hat, quick, 
and come down with me to see about the 
lanterns. Papa’s sent them over to me by 
this morning’s boat from Chicago.” 


“Oh, but I’ve got to fix these tickets,” 
began Mollie. 

Virginia laughed. 

‘Bother the tickets. Hurry up,” she said 
and Mollie needed no further coaxing. 

As the trap and cream colored ponies 
passed down the street towards the docks, 
Jerry dropped from the fence to the ground 
hastily. 

“T’ve got an idea,” he gasped. ‘‘She gave 
the whole snap away, and now we can settle 
their lemonade, I guess.” 

“Nothing mean, now,’ interposed Dave 
warningly; but Jerry ignored the warning 
with the scorn it deserved, coming from one 
Excelsior boy to another. and unfolded his 
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Mellin’s Food 
Company, 
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70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Luetke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building and 41 University Pl., New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS IN ALL LINES OF 
CHURCH OR MONUMENTAL WORK, 

We have the latest, cheapest, ard best designs in this 

country. Write to us. 


If after we have spread before the con- 
templating purchaser of the Church Bell, 
the desirable features of our 

“BLYMYER” 
we fail to win a customer— “well and 
good.” Anc verwhelming burden of te stimony 
to its merit and real ch apness awaits your in- 
vestigation. 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Gincinnati. 
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Please mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Established 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, on 9 a, = 
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Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
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HALF RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 

via the Chicago & North-Western Ry. Quick- 
est Time, Grandest Scenery, Variable Routes, 
Perfect Service. Excursion tickets will be sold 
at reduced rate of one way, first class fare for the 
round trip. Tickets on sale May 14-17, limited 
to return until July 15th, 1899, inclusive, ac- 
count of Meeting National Baptist Societies’ An- 
niversaries. City Ticket Office, 212 Clark st. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, 
via Chicago & North-Western R’y. On account 
of the Annual Meeting General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church to be held in 
Denver May 18-26, 1899, excursion tickets will 
be sold at favorable rate of one fare plus $2.00 
for the round trip, with favorable return limit. 
Tickets on sale May 15-16, 1899. City Ticket 
Office, 212 Clark st. 
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plot in a hushed voice, until the other two 
were as full of enthusiasm over its success 
as he himself. 

“Tt’s elegant,” Arthur said, fairly hugging 
himself. ‘‘Talk about revenge! Oh, my, we 
won’t do a thing, will we?” 

‘“'No boys allowed,’’’ chuckled Dave. 
‘(Wait till we tell the boys to-night.” 

“Oh, but we’ve got to do most of the work 
to-day, before the tickets are missed,”’ said 
Jerry. ‘Climb up, and get them, Dave. 
Try that first branch, and it will swing you 
up to the sill.” 

Off went Dave’s coat, and he had climbed 
the apple tree next the window ina jiffy. A 
moment, and he sat in triumph on the win- 
dow sill, from which so short a time before 
Mollie had leaned out. The tickets were 
stacked in neat piles on the desk, secured by 
rubber bands, and he tossed them to the 
eager hands below. 

‘‘That’s all,” he said, when the descent had 
been safely made. ‘‘Come on.” 

‘“‘T wonder what the boys are doing down 
town,” Mollie remarked, as they drove leis- 
urely up hill from the docks, the gayly 
colored Chinese lanterns ina bulky package 
under the seat. 

Virginia drew the ponies to a halt, and 
looked after the three forms wheeling down 
the main street. 

‘“‘Some nonsense, I suppose,” she said 
carelessly. ‘‘Let’s go over to Nell’s and tell 
the girls what we've got.” 

“But those tickets,” Mollie said, ‘we 
ought to sell some to-day.” 

“Oh, Monday will do. They won’t run 
away, you know,” Virginia returned laugh- 
ingly, and she turned the ponies’ heads 
towards the Edsall’s, with never a second 
thought for the three Excelsior boys and the 
hundred and fifty S.D.S. tickets which re- 
posed snugly in their pockets. 


Wrong Side Out 


ACk was cross, and nothing pleased him. 
After giving him the choicest morsels for 
his breakfast, and providing for all his 
wants with tender care, while he did noth- 
ing but fret and compiain, his mother final- 
ly said: 

‘Jack, I want you now to zo right up to 
your room, and put on every garment wrong 
side out.” 

Jack stared. He thought his mother must 
be out of her wits. 

‘‘T mean it, Jack,” she repeated. And she 
did mean it. Jack had tomind. He had to 
turn his stockings, even; and when his 
mother came to him, there he stood—a for- 
lorn and funny looking boy, all linings and 
seams aud ravelings—before the glass, won- 
dering what his mother meant, but not quite 
clear in his conscience. 

“Now this,” said his mother, turning him 
around, ‘tis what you have been doing all 
day; you have been determined to make the 
worst of everything. In other .words, you 
would turn everything wrong side. Do you 
really like your things this way so much, 
Jack?” : 

‘No, mamma,” answered Jack, shame- 
faced. ‘‘Cannot I turn them right?” 

“You may, if you will remember this: 
there is aright and a wrong side to what- 
ever happens—I mean a pleasant part and a 
part you do not like as well; and you must 
do as you prefer to with your clothes; wear 
them right side out. Do not be so foolish 
any more, little man, as to persist in turning 
things wrong side out,”—Lutheran Observer. 


Tied down to 
housework, to 
the scrubbing 
brush and 
bucket, to the 
dish pan and 
housecloth, is 
the condition 
of the woman who still uses soap in 
her cleaning. On the other hand 
the woman who uses Gold Dust 
has her work all done by noon, 

does as she pleases in the after- 

noon. 


With Gold Dust she does her cleaning with half the effort, 


in half the time and at half the cost as with soap or any other 
cleanser. For greatest economy buy our large package. 


LOST + 


Washing Powder 4 ag 
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A Beetle’s Eye as a Photo- 
graphic Lens 
R. G. F. ALLEN, of Aurora, IIl., has ac- 
complished the feat of taking a photo- 
graph through a lens composed of a beetle’s 
eye. A separate outline of the image at 
which the camera was directed was seen on 
every one of the hundreds of facets which 
are part and parcel of the eye of the insect. 
Writing of this photograph, Prof. Stine, of 
the Armour Institute, says of Dr. Allen's 
picture of the insect’s sight world: ‘‘To 
make it Dr. Allen took the corner of the 
eye of a beetle and emplcyed it in the place 
of the usual photographic lens of the camera 
used for making photographs of microscopic 
objects. A silhouette of a head was pasted 
ona piece ef ground glass anda lamp placed 
upon it. A photographic dry plate was ex- 
posed to the light coming through the 
beetle’s eye from the silhoutte and devel- 
oped in the usual manner. As can be seen, 
the resulting multigraph was circular, and 
contained 700 images of the profile, one, in- 
deed, for each facet of the eye.” Although 
though the image is shown a hundred or 
more times, in every instance it is clear and 
perfect. Very fine and delicate are the 
lines, to by sure, and the features are only 
distinguishable clearly by the aid of a mic- 
roscope, but nothing is omitted, and the 
wonderful handiwork of nature has never 
been more clearly shown than when this eye 
with artificial stimulus carries out the part 
for which it was created.—Chicago Timrs- 
Herald. 
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W ool Soap 


Wool Soap is all soap—nothing 
but soap—no adulteration—no 
filling —no alkali— just clear, 
clean, white, safe toilet and 
bath soap. 

If your dealer doesn’t have it 
send us his name on a postal, and 
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A “HOMELIKE” ATMOSPHERE 


prevails at The Pennoyer Sanitarium, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for booklet. 


The whole future of a child may depend upon 
the state of his health during infancy. Mellin’s 
Food produces a healthy, happy infancy that 
will bear welcome fruit years after. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Tue Livina Cuurca, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send for Schieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetablesy and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1. 


A PLEASANT VACATION TRIP 


From Chicago to Detroit, via the Wabash Rail- 
road; Detroit to Mackinac, via D. & C. N. Co. 
steamer; Mackinac to Chicago, via the new steel 
steamer ‘“‘Manitou,”’ all for $9.45, exclusive of 
meals and berths. This is one of the many trips 
provided for Endeavorers who wish to attend 
the Y. P.S. C. E. Convention at Detroit in July. 
Send card for Wabash Official C. E Folder tell- 
ing all about it. F. A. Paver, A.G.P.A., 
Wabash R.R., 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lyrics of 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems which 
have appeared in THe Living CourcH. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $1.50, we Can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
carriage, in connection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in the 
great fire which destroyed the publishing 
house of A. C. McClurg & Co., no new edi- 
tion can be issued. Address, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn-st., Chicago. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE writer of weekly commercial articles 
might well be forgiven if he longed for 
something to appear to vary the monotony of 
this regular song of prosperity. But no dis- 
cordant notes yet appear in the harmonious co- 
op2ration of busy wheels and deft hands, where 
all who do not choose to be idle are now fully 
employed. 

The uniform verdict is business is good. There 
is in some trades the usual spring uneasiness 
among laborers. Strikes are here and there 
threatened, and, in a few cases, have been in- 
augurated, but no general discontent among 
laborers exists. Each week enlarges wider the 
extent of the circle where wages have been, in 
the main, voluntarily increased, and this ten- 
deney will, no doubt, continue. So far, how- 
ever, it has not reached to any general extent 
the vast army of railroad employes, and itis 
not unlikely that as the summer comes on ag- 
itation to that end will follow. 

Bank clearances show the volume of trade 
throughout the country is holding its previous 
excess over all former years. Railway earnings 
are large, West-bound business being particu- 
larly large. In the iron trade in all its branches 
production is still crowded to its maximum. In 
the export trade there has been some falling off 
in clearance of leading cereals,as compared with 
last year, but our exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts are immensely satisfactory, being for the 
month of March slightly over 36 million dollars— 
much the largest on record for that month; con 
sidering, too, that sharply advanced prices 
early in the winter were expected to lessen our 
exports of manufactured goods, this record is 
very gratifying. 

There is no ripple to financial affairs. Money 
is in abundance for alllegitimate wants, and the 
rate only holds stiff at the better rate we have 
all along foretold. The government has de- 
livered the warrants to the amount of 20 million 
dollars to the agent of Spain for the payment of 
our indebtedness assumed by the treaty, and it 
is thought the banks in New York, through 
which the matter was financed, have already 
secured the necessary foreign ¢xchange to sat- 
isfy that need. So far, there are no indications 
of any exportation of gold for that purpose, the 
amount being easily absorbed out of the large 
balance of trade in our favor. In the grain 
market there has been a tendency towards 
lower prices. Foreigners have been fair buyers 
of both wheat andcorn. Io wheat the specula- 
tive feeling has been that somehow, with the 
advancing season, reports of the growing crop 
would improve. This has not happened. Where 
wheat was uninjured by frost, of course it is 
further along. and to that extent it has im 
proved, but time only develops more and more 
the fact that winter wheat over a large part of 
five or six of the principal producing States is 
badly winter killed, and statisticians and crop 
reporters are steadily and almost uniformly 
modifying these former estimates. The spring 
v heat sowing is also unsatisfactory. Through- 
out the territory north of the Northern Pacific 
road in Northern Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Manitoba, practically no seeding has been done, 
and a reduction of 15 to 20 per cent. in the 
acreage in this best wheat territory is almost 
certain. 

South of that the seeding is fairly well finished, 
with acreage generally estimated at less than 
last year. With these bullish conditions and 
the market failing to respond, holders have be 
come somewhat disheartened, and much liquida- 
tion has followed. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that these 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


EG. Loan 


Sonatas 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain 


conditions will not ultimately be felt in the 
price when once fully recognized. 


Commercial China 


ECENT statements indicating an agreement 

between the English and Russian govern- 
ments, touching their future course wi'h ref- 
erence to the trade of certain sections of China, 
lends interest to a publication just issued by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, entitled, ‘‘Com- 
mercial China in 1899.’? This document, as its 
name indicates, presents a careful survey of 
present commercial conditions in China, show- 
ing location of railway lines, navigable water- 
ways now opened to the commerce of the world, 
the treaty ports which are the commercial 
doorways to China, steamship and cable lines, 
and the imports and exports in detail during the 
past quarter of a century, showing the growth 
of demand for each of the important articles, 
the principal countries from which they have 
been drawn, and the growth of the commerce 
between China and the United States, and es- 
pecially the sales by the people of the United 
States to those of China. A part of this publi- 
cation, which discusses the commerce of the 
Yang-tse Kiang and West River valleys is of es- 
pecial interest at this moment, because of the 
recently published assertion that an agreement 
has been made between the British and Russian 
governments, by which the latter confines its 
commercial ambitions for the present, at least, to 
Northern China. The valleysof the Yang tse- 
Kiang and West Rivers, which occupy Central 
and Southern China, are shown by this report 
to be the great commercial section of the empire. 
Not only so, but their importance has been 
greatly increased by recent events. One of 
these events is an agreement by the Chinese 
zovernment,that no section of the Yang-tse Vul- 
ley shall be ‘‘alienated,’’ to any foreign govern- 
ment, so far as relates to trade privileges, while 
another of equal importance, is the opening of 
the West River to the commerce of all nations, 
free from any ‘‘alienation”’ or special privileges 
to any. That the Yang-tse and West River va} 
leys are by far the most important part of 
China from a commercial stand point, is quite ap- 
parent. Twe-thirds of the foreign commerce of 
China passes through Shanghai, located at the 
mouth of the Yang tse, which is the Mississippi 
river of China, extending westwardly from the 
Pacific to the «xtreme boundary of the empi e 
proper, and penetrating- an extremely fertile, 
productive, and densely populatedarea. Next 
in importance to Shanghai, from a commercial 
stand point,are Canton and the British possession 
of Hongkong, which lies adjacent, both of them 
being practically at the mouth of the West 
River, which is also an extremely important 
waterway and route of commerce to the interior. 
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LOW RATES TO MINNEAPOLIS 


On account of the Annual Meeting General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the Chi 
cago & North-Western R’y will sell low rate 
tickets to Minneapolis and return on May 16-18 
limited to June 3d, 1899, at one fare plus $2 00 
Cickets honored on ‘*'The North-Western: Lim 
ited,” electric lighted throughout, leaving Chi 
cago daily at 6:30 P.M. Other traias leave Chi 
cago at 9:00 a.m., 10:00 p.m., and 10;15 P.M. 
City Ticket Office, 212 Clark st. 


A lamp does not burn very 
well, and eats its head off 
in chimneys, unless you use 
the chimney made for it. 


Index tells. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 


a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 

are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 

is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector, 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CuIcAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 


D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 
Knoxville, Il. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. NoyrEs, Headmaster. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


ceepetei, Jacksonville, Il. 


catalogue to Joseph R. 
Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bradford Academy. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
. Classical and Seclentific course of study, also Pre- 


paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1999. 
Miss Ida WU. Allen, Principal), Bradtord, Mass, 


Rogers Hall School, 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
cory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Generous Table. Live Teaching. Small Classes. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


For Girls. 


MICHIGAN 


MicuiGan, Ann Arbor. 


ul ’ ’ 
University School of Music, 

Albert A. Staniey, A.M, Director. Unusual advan- 
reges from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar or detailed information, address the Secre- 
bory. 


NEW YORK-—STATE 


St, Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N, Y. 


A Boarding School for Girls. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an em|- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Col 
Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 

THE-SISTER-IN CHARGE. 


VIRGINIA 


, ’ ’ s ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
FOR BOYS. Seven miles from Washington, D. C., and 
hree from Alexandria. For catalogue address the princi- 
pal, L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria, Va. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 188). 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.7.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq., Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 
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Beware of Food Samples 


Quite recently in New York two deaths 
occurred from poisoning by the use of pow- 
ders sent to the victims by mail. In Leav- 
enworth, Kans., the other day, nearly every 
doctor in town was called to attend the 
children who had gathered up, eaten, and 
been made ill, by samples of an article left 
at houses by canvassers for advertising pur- 
poses. 

Alum baking powders have always been 
favorite articles for this sampling business. 
Yet there is nothing more liable to lead to 
danger than the practice of using the 
various sample; of baking powder left at 
the door. They are presented by irrespon- 
sible parties, in appearance are not distin- 
guishable from arsenic, and, indeed, in 
Indiana, some time since, one package was 
found, after it had caused the death of the 
housewife, to have been mixed with that 
poison. 

Itis safer to refuse all samples; of food or 
medicine offered at the door. Pure cream 
of tartar baking powders sell upon their 
merits, and are never peddled or sampled. 


STARCH 


“PURE”? AND 
SILVER GLOSS 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. 


OSWEGO 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE. 


Gail Borden BEsT INFANT Foon. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


A COUNTRY OF MUCH IMPORTANCE. 


THE SOUTH 


Traversed in All Directions by the 


Southern Railway. 


5619 
Miles. 


Best 
Road. 


WITH THROUGH SERVICE 


To—From—Between 
Washington, D.C.,Richmond and Norfolk, Va., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Mem~ 
phis, Tenn., New Orleans, La. 


Raleigh, Greensboro, Charlotte, Columbia, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Macon, 
Brunswick, Tampa, Mobile, Birming- 
ham, Anniston, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Meridian, and 


Many Other Principal Points in the South. 


Superior Facilities and Connections for 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., $ 
“The Land of the Sky,’’ the greatest of all Re- 
sorts, is located on the Southern Railway. 


Folders and mips sent free to any address. 
J.M. CuLp, Traffic Mgr., W. A. TurK, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Washington, D.C. Washington, D. C. 


Wn. H. TayLox, A.G.P.A., C. A. Barro, T.P.A, 
Louisville, Ky. Louisville, Ky. 


J.C. BEAM, JR., N. W. P. A., 
80 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Hints to Motiiers 


T seems a shame to connect thoughts of 
poison with, for instance, such delicate and 
lovely things as that baby of the flowers, the 
snow-drop, as the narcissus with its delicious 
breath, as the hyacinth and the jonquil. But 
oneis obliged to see to it that the children do 
not put the bulbs of these flowers into their 
mouths. The oxalis also is nota safe thing to 
put between the lips; and all the lobelias will 
produce dizziness and general disaster. The 
monk’s hood, too, and the beautiful fox glove as 
well, are noxious affairs from which powerful 
drugs are obtained, more than a few drops of 
their extracts being usually a fatal dose. Certain 
of the crocuses, if eaten, even if nothing be swal- 
lowed but the juice, produce vomiting; the bulb 
of the intricately beautiful lady's slipper poi- 
sons externally, as the noxious ivy,dogwood, and 
sumach do; the quaint old jack in-the-pulpit, 
although not a garden plant, is another enemy 
to health and life; and so also is the marvelous 
(Jueen Anne’s lace, which now and then will 
creep in through the paling, and looks so en- 
chanting When far and wide it embroiders field 
and roadside. The laughing little buttercup, 
that might be a drop of visible sunlight, is by no 
means as innocent as it looks; the cow in the pas- 
ture knows enough to avoid it; that and all its 
cousins, the rich, profuse peonies, the dazzlingly 
blue larkspurs,and the rest, are full of toxic prop- 
erties. The oleander-tree, that is set out-doors 
when spring comes, and that lines the streets 
of various of our Southern cities, is another 
hive of deadly poison. The superb catalpa-tree, 
towering with its great leaves and its masses of 
white and fragrant flowers, is a charming thing 
in the garden, but its bark is exceedingly in- 
jurious, and the laburnum, that looks like a 
fountain of gold leaping into the sun, is poison 
in leaf and flower and seed; and even the grass 
beneath it is best thrown away when cut, instead 
of being fed to cattle. 

It would seem that it is very far from a safe 
thing to turn a little child loose in a garden, 
whether it be the formal modern thing of splen- 
dor or the dear old-fashioned grandmother's 
garden, as a very few moments there may serve 
not only for the destruction of the garden, but 
of the.child. And with these facts in mind, it 
is a wise thing, in directing the attention of the 
child to the beauty of grouping and combination 
of color and shape, to give also some sufficient 
idea of the properties of the several plants, 
teaching what is to be avoided, and teaching 
also that the mouth is the last place in which 
these properties are be tested.—Harper’s Bazar. 


OF PRACTICAL benefit in a nursery is a table for 
the child’s use. An ordinary kitchen table of 
the largest size should have the legs cut off un- 
til it stands about eighteen inches from the 
ground. Nail a three inch rail around the edge 
of the table, and tack down with brass-headed 
nails on the top of the table, an old felt piano 
cover. In this oblong the child passes many de- 
lightful hours... Marbles and balls do not roll 
away beyond its reach; toys and books are easi- 
ly accessible, and- the child enjoys its slight 
vantage ground above the level of the floor. 
The table serves many purposes besides that of 
a playground for the baby.—N. Y. Evening P: st 


FOR NERVOUS WOMEN 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N.C., says: 
‘It is pleasant to the taste, and ranks among 
the best of nerve tonics for nervous females. 
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‘ROASTS 


ARE GIVEN AMOST DELICATE 
AND APPETIZING RELISH, IF 
JUST TOUCHED UP ABIT WITH 


LEA 


7 & 2 
PERRINS 
SAUCE 


* ORIGINAL & GENUINE woncesrensne 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THIS SAUCE 
HAS GIVEN PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ari DUNCAN'S SONS, ap. 
JOR NEWYoRK, 4675 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


This Elegant Rocker. § 


Is made of Quarterssawed Oak or 
Mahogany finished, is finely carved 
and has high back. It is full spring, 
upholstered and box seat, covered with [j 
silk velours in all the popular shades. 
This durable Rocker is exactly like 
cut and is the best value ever offered 
to the public. Regular $4.50—our price 
for this sale ONLY $2.50 cash 
with order. Write for our 120 
page furniture catalogue, free. 
...Established 1878... 


j. STOREY FURNITURE CO. 
331-33 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
CAN SAVE “ONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of V-hicles :nd Harness in th worl! selling 
dre tto consumer. EL} HART HARNESS & CAR- 
RiAvE MPG. CWY,. Elkhart, Ind. 


Best Line 


Burlington) 


Route 


to 
Denver 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The Eurepean 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 
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‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


LARKIN SOAPS AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
; Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 

‘ tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
-Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each, 

The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 


“BREViTY IS THE SOUL. . 
OF W:iT.” ¢ a, 
Good Wife! you nec Nag a 
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“Thy Golden Street, Ferusalem!” ‘ 
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BY MARGARET DOORIS 


A day of May! 
And all along the road I pass 
The golden blossoms fleck the grass ; 
Where’er I stray, 
Through happy hours, 
I cannot choose but walk on flowers. 
Was ever pathway decked so sweet, 
Outside thy glorious, golden street, 
Jerusalem ? 


Such wealth of bloom ! My thoughts soar up, 
On every hand in shining gold, Beyond the sun or shining star, 
The dandelion flowers unfold. The while I look, all near or far ; 
What wondrous loom Each buttercup 
Their fabric wrought ? That gleams in view, 
I marvel whence the gold was brought O’erflowing with the morning dew, 
That glitters broadcast ’neath my feet. And dandelions ‘neath my feet 
Oh, was it from thy golden street, Bring to my mind thy golden street, 
Jerusalem ? Jerusalem ! 
Thesunshine beams, Come, gather gold ! ? 

And all the splendid flowers unfold, Laburnum trees are whispering, il ) Y] 
The lawn is like to cloth of gold,— x And all the shining blooms of spring, — | LY) 
A thing of dreams ; And all untold, yg 
A soft breeze sighs— The May day long, Vf Kio: 
Oh ! everywhere I turn my eyes The happy birds make glad with song. > 

The earth to-day is passing sweet; I like their ringing music sweet, 
Oh! what must be thy golden street, To harps upon thy golden street, 
Jerusalem ? Jerusalem ! 


London, Ohio. 
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Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor, 


Publication Office. 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Ofice as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 
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one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals, 
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A COUNTRY OF MUCH IMPORTANCE, 


THE SOUTH 


Traversed in All Directions by the 


Southern Railway. 


5619 
Miles. 


Best 
Road. 


WITH THROUGH SERVICE 


To—From—Between 
Washington, D. C., Richmond and Norfolk, Va., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., New Orleans, La. 
Raleigh, Greensboro, Charlotte, Columbia, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Macon, 
Brunswick, Tampa, Mobile, Birming- 
ham, Anniston, Chattanooga, 
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“The Land of the Sky,”’ the greatest of all Re- 
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The Warden. 


By Henry A. Farrparrn, M.D. 12mo, cloth, 


embellished. Price, $1.00. 


An extremely interesting sketch of Dr. Robert 
B. Fairbairn, for many years the warden of St. 
Stephen's College, Annandale, N. Y., and wide 
ly known as an author and an educator. The 
story of his life is told in a bright and enter- 
taining way, interspersed with many character 
studies. 

The ‘“‘dullness” of the average biography is 
not in evidence here, and the book will thus ap- 
peal to other readers beside the host of loving 
friends of the old warden. 


An Epic of the Soul. 


Printed in best style, on feather weight pa- 
per, with deckle edges, and bound in white 
vellum, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00 net. 


This cycle of eighty short poems, of a new 
form, records the experience of one who has 
sounded the depths of doubt and despair, and 
emerged into light on the further side. 

The author, whose name at present is with- 
held, is already known in more than one depart- 
ment of literature. 


Irish Life 294 Character 


By MicHaeL McDonacu. 
top, uncut edges. 


The lovers of Celtic wit and humor will have 
an opportunity to enjoy a veritable feast in this 
volume. The numerous illustrative anecdotes 
are chiefly new and extremely good. 

Mr. McDonagh does for the Irish character 
what Dean Ramsey did some years ago for the 
Scotch in his famous Reminiscences. 
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12mo, cloth, gilt 
Price, $1.75. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


ONSUL MARSHAL HALSTEAD, OF 
Birmingham, has made a careful and 
suggestive report on the labor con- 
ditions in Great Britain, to the De- 

partment of State, and it is published under 
date of May 6th. He begins by stating that 
‘free-trade Great Britain’’ is really well pro- 
tected, because of the loyalty shown to home 
manufactured goods by all purchasers. The 
word “imported” does not sell an article in 
Great Britain as it does in America. Foreign 
goods are often refused, even though the quali- 
ty and price are better than can be found at 
home. The press, the people, and the labor 
unions all unite in making it unpleasant for the 
large manufacturer even to buy his machines 
in the United States. Consul Halstead then 
quotes from British papers showing how severe- 
ly a number of firms have been criticised for 
placing orders in the United States. He thinks 
that the labor unions are responsible for the 
conditions which make it necessary to order 
goods from America, and warns labor organiza- 
tions of the United States against falling into 
the same error. The English workman, he says, 
takes too many vacations. After a bank holi- 
day, it is sometimes ten days before the men 
can be got to work again. The labor unions, too, 
insist that one man shall be employed to each 
machine, An English plowmaker decided to 
visit the United States to see how competitors 
were able to produce machines cheaper than he 
could. As soon as he entered the door of a fac- 
tory and saw one man superintending six ma- 
chines, he refused to go farther, saying it would 
be an impossibility in England. 


= 


OR THE PAST FEW WEEKS THE PAY- 
ment and disbandment of native Cuban 
troops has been under discussion, it appearing 
at times as though negotiations toward that end 
would be entirely broken off. The action of 
certain generals and members of the Assembly 
has been antagonistic, as under the terms made 
by General Brooke each Cuban soldier, in order 
to receive his pro-rata share of the $3,000,000 to 
pe disbursed, was to be forced to surrender his 
arms and ammunitions to American officers. Re- 
‘cent dispatches state that the matter has been 
finally and amicably arranged, a concession be- 
ing made by General Brooke which permits the 
‘surrender of arms to civil authorities. To this 
plan, General Gomez gives cordial approval, and 
it is probable that disbandment of the native 
troops is now but a matter of a few weeks’ time. 


to 


R. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF THE 
Mint, has decided upon the design for the 
Lafayette silver dollar to be coined in aid of 
the Lafayette Monument Association which 
proposes to erect a monument to Lafayette in 
Paris next year. Congress authorized the coin- 
age of 50,000 of these dollars, and it is expected 
that they will be sold at a premium, and add 
very materially to the fund which has been do- 
nated by the school children of this country. It 
was hoped that the subscriptions would amount 
to a large sum, but only $40,000 has so far been 
contributed, and the 50,000 souvenir dollars will 
have to be sold at a large premium to realize the 
$250,000 desired. On one side of the dollar will 
be the heads of Washington and Lafayette, and 
on the other a representation of the monument 
to be erected in Paris, The proposal to have 


the Lafayette prayer or some passage from his 


address inscribed, has been abandoned, and the 
dollar will have no words except the customary 


; United States of America,’’ and something to 
indicate that it belongs to a special issue. 
—— — 
NOTHER PHASE HAS BEEN ADDED TO 
the Chinese situation by the report that 
Russia has demanded a concession for a railroad 
to connect Port Arthur with Peking, the Chinese 
capital city. In view of the recently announced 
compact between England and Russia, the de- 
mand of the latter may cause a re-opening of the 
entire question. The proposed railway would 
open a territory which was regarded as immune 
from all foreign influence, and one that would 
place the capital of China within close connec- 
tion with Russia’s great fortress at Port Ar- 
thur. While granting many concessions to for- 
eigners, China has steadily refused to allow any 
of this foreign influence to touch the sacred city 
which is the capital of the Celestial Hmpire. A 
railroad has been built from Peking to Tien-Tsin, 
the nearest seaport, and extended from Tien- 
Tsin to Shan Hai Kwan, a treaty port to the 
north. Another road has been built from Peking 
south to Ching-Tieng. Both these roads are 
owned and controlled by the Chinese govern- 
ment, but neither has been allowed really to en- 
ter the walled city of Peking. They are con- 
nected with the capital city by electric roads. 
Se 
N EXPEDITION FOR THE FINDING 
and relief of Andree and his party will stars 
for the northeast coast of Greenland within a 
few weeks. The relief party will be in charge 
of Prof. A. G. Nathorst, and will sail on the 
steam whaler Antarctic, of which he is a part 
owner. The expense of the expedition will be 
almost entirely defrayed by a wealthy Nor- 
wegian merchant named Hammer, of Christi- 
ania. Prof. Nathorst is peculiarly fitted for an 
expedition of this nature. He took part in the 
Nordenskiold expedition that wintered in Spitz- 
bergen twenty-five years ago, and was with the 
Nordenskiold expedition to Greenland. He was 
also one of the party who made the famous Vega 
voyage around Asia. He is a member of the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences, and of the Geo- 
graphical society. 
ae ee 
N VIEW OF PRESENr AGITATION 
against expansion, unusual interest is at- 
tached to sentiments expressed by Secretary 
Long, on the occasion of a recent speech deliv- 
ered in Boston. As to the programme of the 
administration in the Philippines, Mr. Long 
says: ‘*You may be sure that it has not the least 
idea of putting any shackle or fetter on any 
Filipino—not so much as a cotton twine string 
around his ankles. You may be sure that it is 
more eager to stop bloodshed and secure peace 
than you are, because it has to bear the respon- 
sibility. You may be sure that it will do every- 
thing it can to carry the blessings of our own 
civilization to those islands of the sea, and that 
its highest ambition will be fulfilled, if through 
its efforts the people there, emerging from the 
oppression and darkness of centuries, shall come 
out into the light of the new world, and be set 
upon the way to the enjoyment of the same 
liberties, the same education, the same progress, 
the same homes, the same government, the 
same large, generous, happy life, which is now 
the heritage of every American citizen, in what- 
ever part of the great American Union he lives.”’ 
— 
HE FIFTY-SIXTH CONGRESS IS LIKE- 
ly to be called upon to legislate against un- 
desirable immigration. Commissioner Powderly, 
of the immigration bureau, recently completed 


investigations of the question, and finds that the 
influx of immigrants to the United States at the 
present time is 25 per cent. greater than for any 
period in recent years. Immigration has always 
been greatest in times of prosperity. In 1892, 
when commerce and industry reached high- 
water mark, the total number of immigrants ar- 
riving during the year was 623,084. Since that 
year it has gradually declined, the total immi- 
gration in 1898 being only 229,299. The increase 
therefore, while affording proof of a gratifying 
industrial condition, shows the necessity of 
some form of protection for our own labor. Al- 
though a large number of immigrants are of the 
class which make good citizens, a considerable 
portion will merely augment the slum element of 
the larger cities. Mr. Powderly expresses an 
opinion that newcomers from the south of Italy, 
Hungary. and portions of Poland, that are now 
arriving daily, are undesirable, not possessed of 
qualities contributing to good citizenship, and in 
fact will never become Americanized. It seems 
to be incumbent upon the next Congress to de- 
vise restrictive measures. 
—_— > 7 — 

YRIA, IT IS REPORTED, WILL MAKE 

an attempt to throw off Turkish rule. A 
revolutionary party, with headquarters in New 
York, has issued a call to arms, and agents of 
the junta are said to be at work enlisting the 
support of Syrians throughout the world. It is 
claimed there are 25,000 members of the revolu- 
tionary party in this country alone. So far, no 
aid or encouragement has been openly given the 
movement. Even the members of the junta are 
not known, as it is claimed knowledge of the 
identity of leaders and sympathizers would 
subject their relatives in Syria tO persecution. 
The misrule of Turkey will be responsible for 
the uprising. Syria is the southwestern leg of 
Asiatic Turkey, bounded on the east and south 
by Arabia, and west by the Mediterranean Sea. 
It includes Palestine, and the estimated area of 
the land is 146,070 square miles, its population 
being about 3,000,000. Most of these, either by 
choice or of necessity, are Mohammedans, but 
there are also 350,000 Greek Christians, 250,000 
Maronites and Roman Catholics, 175,000 Jews, 
48,000 Druses, and scattering small bodies of 
believers representing other sects. 

— 
HE NUMBER OF APPOINTMENTS 
based upon examinations was larger last 

year than ever before in the history of the Civil 
Service Commission. This is shown by the re- 
cently issued fifteenth annual report of the 
Commission. During the year, over forty-five 
thousand applicants were examined, of which 
two thirds passed successfully. The classifica- 
tion of the entire customs service was complet- 
ed, and the free delivery postal service extend- 
ed, bringing many offices within the provisions 
of civil service. The reportsays: ‘‘Officials in 
charge of collecting the customs duties of the 
government emphatically stated that there has 
been a saving of about one-fourth in the cost of 
gathering this part of the public revenue. If 
their estimate is correct, this item alone shows 
a saving of nearly $2,000,000 per annum. The 
Commission is satisfied that if the internal rev- 
enue service were conducted with the same re- 
gard for the Civil Service Law and rules as the 
customs service has been, a very large saving 
would also be shown in the cost of collecting 
that part of the revenue.’’ According to the re- 
port, salaries in the executive branch of the 
service exceed one hundred million dollars, and 
the Commission believes the operation of Civil 
Service rules effects a saving of ten per cent. 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 


Canon Knox Little who left England last 
year for a long stay in South Africa, has just re- 
turned home, and is reported to have greatly 
benefited by the change and rest. He has been 
advised, however, for some time yet to limit his 
engagements to work that is strictly necessary. 


The Lenten Ordinations in England 


The total number of candidates was—accord- 
ing to the Guardian statistics, 102—50 deacons 
and 52 priests, as compared with 1183—62 deacons 
and 51 priests—at the same time last year, so 
that the decline still continues. The number of 
dioceses represented is, however, less. The edu- 
cational antecedents of the candidates showed 
that about 43 per cent., an extraordinarily low 
proportion, were graduates of either Oxford or 
Cambridge. 


Voluntary Offerings in the Church 


A review of the voluntary offerings in the 
Church of England during 1898 ought to relieve 
the minds of those who feel that voluntaryism 
is a great danger to the Church. The total 
raised during the year was $37,531,770, more than 
$2,500,000 above the amount received the year 
before. Of this amount, foreign missions re- 
ceived $1,180,000; Church building, $950,000; 
Church extension, $280,000, and home missions, 
$150,000. If the Church of England would break 
loose from its fetters it would find itself growing 
rather than weakening. 


The Board of Missions 


The Board of Managers met at the Church 
Missions House on Tuesday, May 9th, the Bish- 
ep of Albany, vice-president, in the chair. There 
were present nine bishops, 12 presbyters, and 
nine laymen. 


The Executive Committee reported with re- 
gird to arrangements made by them for deputa- 
tions to represent the work of the society at dic- 
cesan conventions; 28 such appointments having 
been made and 18 more being in course of ad- 
justment. 


A letter was read from the Rev. J. B. 
Funsten, dated Portsmouth, Va., April 24th, and 
it was explained that the postponement of the 
consecration therein referred to was at Mr. 
Funsten’s own request. 


The General Secretary 


A communication was received from the Rev. 
Dr. Reese F. Alsop declining the position of 
general secretary to which he was chosen the 
previousmonth. He says: 


No one could estimate more highly than I do the 
importance of the position, and the wideness of the 
infiuence likely to be exerted by the man who success- 
fully fills it. The honor done me by the action of the 
Board I greatly appreciate. In reaching a conclusion 
I have tried to pay due regard to all claims upon me. 
Ihave sought most earnestly divine guidance, asking 
day by day for a good conscience and a right judg- 
ment. I have weighed most carefully the reasons pro 
and con, and gradually my mind has settled to the con- 
viction that it would not be wise for me to enter upon 
a work so exacting and so different from that to which 
I have been accustomed. If this decision gives pain 
to my friends, or serious disappointment to the mem- 
bers of the Board who have honored me with their 
suffrages, Ican only say that Iam sincerely sorry to 
be compelled to pain and disappoiut tiose whom I 
hold in such high esteem. | 


Treasurer’s Report 


The report stated that a lithographed certifi- 
cate was in preparation, a copy of which duly 
engrossed will be presented to every Sunday 
school which has contributed to this year’s Len- 
ten offering, and so has become a member of the 
Sunday School Auxiliary to the Board of Mis- 
sions. It was apparent from the treasurer’s re- 
port that while the usual contributions are not 
below those of last year to the corresponding 
date, yet because of the considerable increase of 
the work, and because of a smaller amount re- 
ceived from legacies, large contributions are im- 


peratively needed between this time and the 
close of the fiscal year, Aug. 3lst. 


Report of the Joint Commission 


The Executive Committee of the Commission on 
Increased Responsibilities, acting with the authority 
of the other members of the Commission, decide to 
make an appeal to the Church now for the immediate 
founding in or near Cuba, of an orphanage for the care 
of some of the destitute children in Cuba, and ask the 
sympathy and endorsement of the Board. The in- 
quiry which the Commission were instructed by the 
General Convention to make as to means and methods 
ef work, has been further prosecuted since the last 
report, and deepens the conviction of the wisdom and 
duty of making provision for the relief of these or- 
phans. With full and cordial recognition of other 
efforts that are making, the members of the commit- 
tee feel that the work is so enormous in its extent and 
so pathetic in its appeal, as to require all the interest 
that can possibly be aroused. They believe, too, that 
no undertaking of this duty by others can relieve this 
Church of its oblication to throw its resources, ma- 
terial and spiritual, into the work. 

There is no need to dwell vpon the patent and 
pressing necessity of such a movement, as the best 
expression of our desire that this Church should as- 
sume its responsibility for the Christian care and 
training of this most dependent class. 

Under the oversight of the Bishop of Pennsylvania 
and with the active support of the American Church 
Missionary Society, clergymen and Christian men and 
women are at work in Cuba representing this Church 
in organized services andinschools. And nothing 
can better become the Church now than to commend 
and enlarge this missionary service by the provision 
of a home in which the helpless and homeless waifs 
may be rescued from misery and immorality and irre- 
ligion. 

In order to make a beginning, the members of the 
Commission appeal for $30,000, and ask the prompt 
and active interest and sympathy otf American Church- 
men and Churchwomen in parochial offerings, in in- 
dividual gifts, and in the organization of auxiliary 
committees. The decision as to the place aod plan 
of the work will be in the hands of the undersigned, 
with such assistance as they can obtain from our 
Church workers in Cuba, and from Churchmen ac- 
quainted with the situation there. Moneys may be 
sent to Mr. Robert Bacon, of the Louse of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., 23 Wall st., New York, designated “For the 
Church Orphanage in Cuba.”’ 

Wo. CROSWELL DOANRE, 
H. C. POTTER, 
D. H. GREER, 


JAMES J. GOODWIN. 
It was 


Resolved: That the Board hereby expresses itS en- 
dorsement of and sympathy with the movement 
brought to its attention, looking to the establishment 
of an orphanage in Cuba under the auspices of this 
Church. 


United Offering of Woman’s Auxiliary 

As stipendiaries, under the United Offering of 
1898, the following persons nominated by their 
respective bishops, received appointment: Mrs. 
Alice M. Fox, of San Francisco, as matron of 
the hospital in Skaguay, Alaska; and Sister 
Ella Smith, deaconess, at Waynesville, N. C., 
with Miss Duffy as her assistant; Miss Ida 
Ramsaner, as teacher at Chunn’s Cove, N.C., 
and Miss Elizabeth O. Pearson, as teacher in 
Burke county, N. C.—all in the missionary 
district of Asheville. Several other appoint- 
ments of beneficiaries of this fund were re- 
newed. 


Appropriations for Domestic Work 


Letters were received from the Commission on 
Work among the Colored People, and from 
eight of the bishops having domestic missionary 
work under their jurisdiction, and favorable 
action was taken where required. The Bishop 
of Georgia appeared before the Board, repre- 
senting the Commission on Work among the 
Colored People, to advocate an enlarged appro- 
priation. The question of the increase was re- 
ferred to the advisory committee for considera- 
tion and report at the next meeting. The 
appropriation to the Missionary District of 
Southern Florida for the new fiscal year, ‘in 
view of the Bishop’s singular success and local 
financial hindrances to self-support,’? was in- 
creased in the amount of $1,000, and, after some 


minor changes, the appropriations for the next 
tiscal year for domestic missions, including In- 
dian missions and work among the colored peo- 
ple, were made substantially at present rates. 
Moreover, from a special fund, $750 was appcc- 
priated for the year beginning Sept. Ist, for 
work among the Swedes in the diocese of Quincy, 
it being understood that two missionaries are to 
be employed. 


Good Progress ot the Foreign Missions 


Letters were at hand from several bishops in 
the foreign field, and a number of their mission- 
aries. For China,an appropriation was made 
of $1,300, one-ha]f of the amount required, for an 
addition to the Boone School; the Rev. Mr. 
Partridge having undertaken to provide the re- 
mainder from funds at his disposal. In connec- 
tion with this, Bishop Graves remarked: The 
great changes in Wuchang and Hankow . . 
have given a tremendous push to all education- 
We have been forced to in- 
crease our numbers, although we turn away 
hundreds from the doors.’? He wrote very in- 
terestingly of his recent visit to the upriver 
stations, and said that with two exceptions 
where the work had been interfered with by 
local disturbances, rapid progress is being made. 
The Bishop reports the Confirmation of 79 per- 
sons. During recent months, the staff of the 
mission has been enlarged, which fact, besides 
the local increase of the work, demanded a 
larger appropriation for the coming year, and 
the Bishop’s estimate, amounting to $66,244 50, 
was adopted. By reason of the considerable er- 
largement of the number of missionaries in Jap- 
an, it required $83,032 to meet Bishop McKim’s - 
estimate, which was adopted and the sum grant- 
ed. His appointment of Miss Jane Thompson 
Cook was consummated, the needed expense be- 
ing provided for, to take effect when she sball 
have compljeted her course in the Philadelphia 
Deaconess House. Likewise the estimate from 
the Bishop of Cape Palmas was larger because 
of the prosperity of his work. This was ap- 
proved, and appropriations made to meet it in 
the sum of $42,054. The sum of $7,160 was set 
apart for the salary of the Bishop of Haiti, the 
stipends of his clergy who are missionaries of 
this Board and of the Rev. B. I. Wilson, in Do- 
minica, and for the Farm School and the Bish- 
op’s contingent expenses. Moreover, Bishop 
Holly was invited by the Board to attend the 
next Missionary Council as its guest. A very 
urgent appeal was received from Bishop Fergu- 
fon for $4,000 for the§purchase of a small sea-go- 
ing steamer, which in his circumstances seems 
to be almost, if not quite, an absolute necessity. 
A resolution was adopted ordering this letter of 
Bishop Ferguson’s to be published to the 
Church. TheRev. Dr. Moort, of Monrovia, Li- 
beria, reports that the walls of Trinity church 
have fallen, and the vestry are very anxious to 
rebuild. The church was originally built by St. 
George’s, New York, and the doctor says that 
he would be rejoiced if another of like spirit to 
the late Rev. Dr. Stephen ,H. Tyng, Sr., would 
rise up toassist them. It is a serious matter, as 
Trinity is the building which represents our 
Church at the capitalof the Republic. The Rey. 
N. H. B. Cassell, just returned from the general 
convocation of the jurisdiction, writes that the 
Bishop’s address ‘‘showed that the work had 
made marked improvement during the last two 
years.” 


The Society’s Trust Funds 


The by-laws of the Board of Managers were 
so amended as to authorize the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trust Funds to commit all such funds 
belonging to the society to the care and custody 
of a trust company (to be designated by the 
Board) for the future, the business, however, 
remaining under the Committee’s supervision. 
In connection with this change, which was 
initiated at the previous meeting, the following 
minute was unanimously adopted: 

Resolwed: That in taking this action the Board 
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cannot refrain from placing on record its high appre- 
ciation of the distinguished services of two members, 
especially, of the Committee on Trust Funds—the 
Very Rev. Dean Hoffman and Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Esq., the latter of whom has placed the Board under 
enduring obligations by his able counsel and untiring 
vigilance; as the first-named has done by eminent 
wisdom, foresight, and discrimination in the financial 
administration of a large trust. That, during all his 
guardianship of it, through times of great financial 
depression and disaster, there has never been lost a 
dollar, whether of interest or principal, of the funds 
of the Board, is a record worthy of most cordial and 
grateful recognition. 

It was stated on behalf of the Auditing Com- 
mittee that they had caused the books:and ac- 
counts of the treasurer to be examined to the 
first instant, and had certified the same to be 
correct. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Bishop will preside at the closing exer- 
cises of the Western Theological Seminary, on 
the evening of the 24th, in the cathedral, when, 
after choral Evensong, the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. C. P. Anderson. 


~ The Rev. W. C. Richardson, rector of Trinity, 
will preach the annual sermon before the dio- 
cesan Woman’s Auxiliary, in St. Peter’s, on 
June ist, and also that before the diocese of 
Fond du Lac, on June 6th. 


Ascension Day was this year more generally 
observed than usual; in several churches there 
was an elaborate evening service; that at the 
Epiphany was made attractive by its musical 
programme, well rendered by the very efficient 
choir. A very large congregation attended. 


At the cathedral clergy house, the dean re- 
joices in the acquisition of a fully-supplied 
printing press which will be utilized by the 
boys of the school. 

The Rev. Percival McIntyre has now entirely 
recovered his health, and hasresumed his work. 


St. Paul’s, Kankakee 


The plans of the new church are so far ad- 
vanced that Dean Phillips expects to have ten- 
ders for the construction in a few days, and the 
corner-stone laid concurrently with the meet- 
ing of the Southern Deanery next month. 


Rector’s Salary Increased 


By the vestry of Christ church, Woodlawn, 
the Kev. A. L. Williams has been relieved of 
payment of interest for the debt on the rectory. 
This means an increase of salary to the amount 
of $350 per annum. 

St. Andrew’s Parish Meeting 


From returns made to the annual parish meet- 
ing of St. Andrew’s on the 8th, it appears that 
the amount actually raised during the diocesan 
year was $9,059.36. The vestry was re-elected, 
with the addition of Mr. C. S. Senyard, long a 
faithful worker in the parochial associations. 


Death of Judge Van Buren 


The parish in particular, and the diocese in 
general, mourns the death, on the 9th, after an 
illness of only 22 hours, of Mr. Augustus Van 
Buren who had long been a parishioner of 
Epiphany. His widow is a daughter of the late 
Dr. Groesbeck, and a sister of the president of 
the diocesan G. F. S.; a family ranking among 
the oldest of this diocese. 


Confirmation at Grand Crossing 


On Sunday last the Bishop confirmed a class 
of 18, chiefly adults, presented by the Rev. T. J. 
O. Curran, in St. George’s, Grand Crossing, A 
noticeable feature of the service was the large 
number of children attending. Among the con- 
firmed was a lady who leaves this week to join 
her husband, recently of the 2nd Regiment of 
the I. N. Guard, but now on the civil service in 
Cuba. 

A Rare Prayer Book 


Bishop McLaren has recently come into pos- 
session of a rare work, a folio copy edition of 
1795 of the First Prayer Book of the Church in 
the United States. It was given him by the 


The Living Church 


surviving relatives of the late Rev. Henry G. 
Perry as a souvenir of their brother. 


Meeting of the Clerica 


The members, to the number of 25,were enter- 
tained at Oak Park,on the 10th, at the residence 
of Mrs. Anderson, with whom were associated 
Mesdames Tait, McMurphy, and Rouse. In suc- 
cession to Mrs. Morrison, who has moved to 
Iowa, Mrs. Edwards was elected vice-president, 
and the latter’s place as secretary is filled by 
Mrs. Rouse. 


The North-eastern Deanery 


The spring meeting was held in St. Ansgarius’ 
church, Chicago, May 9th. The Rey. Dr. Rush- 
ton officiated as celebrant at the 10:30 a.m. 
service, and 33 members, the dean, Dr. Clinton 
Locke, presiding, responded to the roll-call. 
The subjects discussed were not numerous; 
chief among them was the scheme of life as- 
surance proposed to the diocese by a strong 
Michigan company, whereby in 10 or 15 years 
the sum of a quarter of million dollars would 
accrue for the endowment of the diocese, 
with an immediate income of from $2,000 to 
$3,000. The plan, briefly stated, is the securing 
of the insurance of 500 lives for $500 each. Be- 
sides being approved by the “New York Life,” 
the scheme commended itself to the deanery as 
feasible and safe, as is evidenced by the passing 
of a resolution on motion of the Rev. C. P. An- 
derson. The Rev. Dr. Stone introduced the 
subject of the ordination in New York which 
has been engaging attention in the papers, 
but, while several members gave expression 
to their views, it was not deemed expedient 
to pass a resolution. Dr. Stone referred to 
the forthcoming 350th anniversary of the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book on Whitsun Day, asked 
his brethren to refer to it on Sunday next, and 
extended an invitation to them to attend the 
commemorative service at 4 p.m. of Sunday, the 
20th, in St. James’ church. Professor F. J. Hall 
secured unanimous assent to a request that Dr. 
Locke would entrust a copy of his ‘‘Reminis- 
ences,” as a valuable contribution to the dio- 
cesan history, to the keeping of the registrar. 
The Dean promised to do so, and it is satisfactory 
to know that the papers will be published. After 
an enjoyable {unch in the guild room, for which 
hearty thanks were tendered to the wife of the 
pastor, the Rev. H. Lindskog, and the ladies 
who assisted her, the meeting listened for an 
hour to a continuation of the ‘Reminiscences of 
the diocese cf Chicago,”’ as told in that fascinat- 
ing, though at times critical, style for which the 
diocesan Nestor is so well known among his 
brethren. 


Pledge for Missions in St. James’ Church 


On Sunday last, the Rev. Dr. Rushton pleaded 
the cause of missions in St. James’ church, and 
received pledges to the amount of $750 for 
diocesan missions. The rector went to Omaha 
on Monday, appointed by the General Board of 
Missions, to address the convention of Nebraska 
on the 16th, and the Woman’s Auxiliary next 
day. 

Church of the Epiphany 


On the evening of the 8d, the members of the 
vestry and their wives gave a very succeesful 
and well attended reception to the rector and 
Mrs. Hopkins in the parish building. Another 
will be given to Mr. Hopkins by the men of the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood on the 18th. At the 
annual parish meeting on Rogation Monday, the 
finances were reported to be in remarkably 
good condition, and the old vestry was re-elect- 
ed. The Rev. John H. Hopkins, on appointment 
by the General Board of Missions, was to ad- 
dress the convention of the diocese of Quincy on 
the 17th. Mrs. Hopkins accompanied him to ad- 
dress the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago 
branch was held in the Church Club rooms, May 
4th.. Noon-day prayers were said by the Rev. 
Dr. Fleetwood who spoke a few words in com- 
mendation of woman’s work. The treasurer 
gave a report of the month’s financial account. 
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Miss Prophet who is the woman assistant in 
the city missionary work, gave a bright and 
very interesting address on the work she is 
doing. She told of her visits to the County 
Hospital, and to the homes of the poor inmates, 
and of her efforts to lift up the sick and dying 
to a brighter and higher thought beyond them- 
selves. The address was very helpful to the 
members who were present. The president, 
Mrs. Lyman, congratulated the auxiliary on 
having such a faithful and competent young 
woman to do this work for them, and reminded 
the branches that all pledges for the city mis- 
sionary work are now due, and should be paid 
before June 1st, when, at the annual meeting, 
all branches will be asked to renew their 
pledges for another year. Miss Banks, secre- 
tary of the missionary library committee, read 
an excellent paper on the study of missions and 
the better ways to gather, and give a deeper in- 
terest in, missionary intelligence. The paper 
was carefully prepared, and the library, as it 
now is, and is growing to be, surely deserves 
the careful consideration and help of all who 
are interested in missionary work. A letter 
from the Rev. George B. Pratt, our missionary 
in Puerto Rico, was read by the secretary, and 
was deeply interesting. The president asked the 
auxiliary to remember the needs of Mr. Pratt 
in this new work. Contributions were asked 
to help Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, in building 
a mission house for women workers in Hankow, 
China. Notice of the annual meeting was 
given, to be held in St. Peter’s church, on 
Thursday, June ist. There will be a celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion at 10:30 4.m. Luncheon 
will be served by the ladies of St. Peter’s par- 
ish at noon, and a business meeting with mis- 
sionary addresses will be held in the afternoon. 
All branches are requested to notify the presi- 
dent of St. Peter’s branch, Mrs. W. B. Ran- 
dall, as to how many delegates will attend. 
The roll was called, showing 40 members pres- 
ent, representing 15 branches. The offerings 
were taken, and the meeting adjourned, 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At St. Peter’s church, Peekskill, a special 
service was held Ascension Day, in celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the vested boys choir. 


At Trinity chapel, the Rev. Dr. Vibbert, vicar, 
there has just been a successful exhibition of 
the varied industrial work of the schools of 
Trinity parish. 


Bishop Potter has issued a pastoral, authoriz- 
ing a special prayer for use in the churches of 
the diocese, for the divine blessing upon the 
labors of the Peace Conference at The Hague. 


In connection with the Briggs controversy, 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., preached a 
special sermon on Sunday, May 14th, on ‘The 
limits of liberty in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.”’ 


Confirmation Classes 


Bishop Potter administered the rite of Confir- 
mation at Trinity Church, Mt. Vernon, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 14th, to a class presented 
by the rector, the Rev.S. T.Graham. At the 
church of the Transfiguration, New York city, 
a class of 65 persons presented by the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Houghton, received the rite of Confir- 
mation on Sunday, May 7th. 


Choir Festival at St. John’s, Tuckahoe. 


The annual choir festival was held on the 
evening of Ascension Day. The preacher was 
the Rev. Prof. Theodore M. Riley, D. D., of the 
General Theological Seminary. 


Memorial Font for Frinity, Sing Sing 


A handsome Baptismal font has been placed in 
memory of Miss Mary Churchill. It is of Vir- 
ginia marble, supported by five Tennessee mar- 
ble columns, with Old Eng)ish capitals. It rests 
on an oak platform, and is nearly surrounded by 
a handsome brass and oak railing, The font was 
provided by alegacy left for the purpose. 
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Sons of the Revolution 


At aspecial dinner given Ascension Day by 
the officers of the Sons of the Revolution, of this 
State, to the National delegates of the Society 
of the Cincinnati,Bishop White,of Michigan City, 
the Rey. Canon Frank L. Humphreys, and the 
Rev. Brockholst Morgan, were guests of honor, 
as also many prominent laymen of the Church. 


General Theological Seminary 


Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon in the chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, May 15th. Dean Hoffman gave 
a reception at the deanery, on the evening of 
May 16th. On Wednesday were to be held the 
commencement exercises, on conclusion of which 
the corner stone of the new Hoffman hall was to 
be laid. 


Annual Meeting C. A. I. L. 


The annual meeting of the Church Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, was held May 9th, in the chapel of Cal- 
vary church, the Rev. Joseph Reynolds, vice- 
president, in the chair. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Bishop Huntington of Cen- 
tral New York; vice-president, the Kev. Jo- 
seph Reynolds; secretary, Miss Harriett A. 
Keyser; treasurer, Mr. H. B. Livingston. 


Silver Cross Lectures 


At the church of the Holy Communion, the 
Rev. Henry Mottet, D. D., rector, the last of 
the Silver Cross Society addresses was given 
May 9th, when Bishop Doane, of Albany, spoke 
on ‘The Church.’ Invitations were sent to 
the faculties and students of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Columbia University, and other institu- 
tions of education in the city. 


Fresh Air Work 


A special effort is being made by the City Mis- 
sion Society to secure funds to defray the ex- 
pense of the fresh-air work for women and chil- 
dren during the heated season. A summer home 
at Sound Beach, Conn., received last year for 
longer or shorter ‘intervals of rest,over 400 such 
inmates. Thechurch of the Epiphany, the Rev. 
Joseph Hutcheson, rector, has been so fortun- 
ate as to secure by loan for use in the fresh-air 
work of the approaching season, the summer 
home formerly used by Grace parish. 


Columbia University 


An important announcement of the past week 
assures the erection of the long-desired dormi- 
tory, for which the alumni have been earnestly 
working. It will be built entirely by private 
capital, and will be therefore for the time under 
private management. The trustees have al- 
lowed the official contact of the university with 
the project, and will institute a system of tutor 
supervision similar to that now in vogue in the 
Harvard dormitories. The new building will be 
100 by 50 ft. in dimensions, and will be arranged 
in student suites. It is expected that it will be 
sufficiently completed to be put to use by New 
Year’s Day, 1900. 

New Church for the Italians 


The Italian church of San Salvatore, the edi- 
fice of which was sold some time ago in conse- 
quence of street changes made by the city gov- 
ernment, has been forced since leaving the 
building, to undergo the inconveniences of tem- 
porary quarters. It has now requested canoni- 
eal permission from the city authorities to build 
a new church in the district between Broadway 
and the Bowery, and Bleecker and Spring sts. 
From the city government $67,500 has been re- 
ceived, which will be available for the purchase 
of land and the cost of construction. The new 
site is very centrally located for the Italian 
population of the city. 


Daughters of the King 


The spring local assembly was held at St. 
James’ church, Fordham, on May 13th. The 
Holy Communion was celebrated,the Rev.Chas. 
J. Holt, celebrant. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Pascal Harrower. Luncheon was 
provided by St. James’ chapter, in the parish 
House. The conference followed. The Rey. 


The Living Church 


Chas. S. Olmsted addressed the Daughters 
briefly, assuring them of his good will and 
earnest desire that they shoulda know his inter- 
est and well-wishes for their order; he well 
knew how dearly loved the Daughters and their 
welfare had been to the heart of his predecess- 
or at St. Agnes, the late Rev. Dr. Bradley; and 
that any attempt to fill his place would be very 
difficult. Fourteen chapters were represented 
by 60 members in attendance, and reports of 
work were given by each delegate, of her re- 
spective chapter. An invitation from St. 
Agnes’ and St. Mary’s chapters of St. Agnes’ 
chapel, to hold the fall assembly at that church, 
was accepted unanimously. 


Church of the Holy Trinity 


At the consecration of the new edifice referred 
to in these columns last week, the music was 
rendered by the choir of Grace church, under 
the direction of Mr. J. M. Helfenstein, organist 
and choirmaster. The Instrument of Donation 
was read by the Rey. Philip M. Rhinelander, 
and the articles of agreement by Mr. William 
Rhinelander Stewart, who represented the 
doner, Miss Rhinelander. The Sentence of Con- 
secration was read by the Rev. Cornelius B. 
Smith, D.D., rector emeritus of St. James’ 
parish, of which Holy Trinity is a part, and the 
morning service was conducted by the vicar of 
the chapel, the Rev. James V. Chalmers. Before 
the sermon, the rector of St. James’, the Rev. E. 
Walpole Warren, D. D., read resolutions of the 
vestry of the parish, thanking Miss Rhinelander 
for her noble gift, and an engrossed copy of this 
document was presented to her through Mr. 
Stewart. The preacher, the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. 
Huntington, took for his text, 1 Chron. xxii: 5; 
“The house that is to be builded for the Lord 
must be exceeding magnifical.” A large number 
of clergymen were present. 


Ordination of Dr. Briggs 


Protest was made on Ascension Eve by the 
New York Catholic Club, which transmitted to 
Bishop Potter a resolution: 

That in view of the published statements with re- 
gard to the teachings of the Rev. Dr. Briggs concern- 
ing Holy Scriptures, the New York Catholic Club re- 
spectfully and earnestly requests the Bishop of New 
York to defer the ordination of Dr. Briggs to the 
priesthood. 

On Sunday morning, May 14th, Bishop Potter 
ordained the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary, of the 
Presbyterians, as a priest in the Church. The 
service was held at the time originally appoint- 
ed, the Bishop having paid no regard to the vig- 
orous protests made to prevent or delay it. 
The place selected was the pro-cathedral chapel 
where, it is said, Dr. Briggs will perform :Sun- 
day or other work after his return from Europe. 
The professor was presented by the Rev. Cor- 
nelius B. Smith, D.D., rector emeritus of St. 
James’ church. At the same time the Rev. 
Chas. H. Snedeker, deacon, one of the curates 
of St. Bartholomew’s church, was advanced to 
the priesthood, being presented by the Bishop’s 
secretary, the Rey. Geo. Francis Nelson, D.D. 
‘The preacher was the Rev. George William 
Douglas, D.D. 


West Missouri 
Edward R. Atwill, D.D., Bishop c 


Reception of Roman Converts 


On St. George’s Day, at St. George’s church, 
Kansas City, the Rev. P. Gavan Duffy, rector, 
four Roman Catholics, three men and one 
woman, were received into the Church at the 
HighCelebration. They publicly renounced the 
errors of the Church of Rome and recited the 
Creed. The Miserere was then sung. This re- 
ception caused considerable comment in Kansas 
City, as this makes eight communicant members 
of the Roman Church received in the past eight 
months. On the Octave of St. George, Mozart’s 
“Seventh Mass,’? was sung, and the rector 
preached for the last time, his resignation 
taking effect on May lst. The Rey. Mr. Duffy 
resigned in February last, on account of failing 
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health in an unsuitable climate. The vestry 
would not accept his resignation, but an illness 
in Lent caused the rector to insist uponit. In 
April, a petition, signed by a large number of the 
electors of the parish, begging him to remain, 
was presented to him, but he could not alter his 
mind. On May 2d, a farewell reception was 
given to the rector at the home of a parishioner, 
when he was presented with a purse of gold and 
some silver plate. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


The May meeting of the Clerical Union took 
place May 8th, beginning with luncheon at the 
Hotel Henry. A very interesting and sugges- 
tive paper was read by the Rev. Dr. Ward, on 
“Conditional Immortality,” followed by a spir- 
ited discussion. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Barnesboro’ 


Is just now in a flourishing condition. On the 
the occasion of the Bishop's recent visitation on 
May 4th, a class consisting of 39 candidates was 
presented for Confirmation. At theclose of the 
service a reception was given to the Bishop, 
and plans are under advisement for the build- 
ing of a rectory during the summer, if at all pos- 
sible. 


Festival of the Ascension, Pittsburgh 


Ascension Day was very generally observed 
in all the churches throughout the city. Among 
the more notable services held were the annual 
parish festival of the church of the Ascension. 
The day also marked the 10th anniversary of 
the occupation of the first Church building, and 
of the rectorship of the Rev. R. W. Grange, and 
was notable as being the first annual parish fes- 
tival held in the magnificent new church. The 
service was largely choral. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Thaddeus A. Snively, of 
Chicago. The Holy Communion was celebrated 
by the Bishop. Other clergymen taking part 
were the rector, and the Rev. Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Wightman, and Heffern. The music was fur- 
nished by the large vested choir of the parish. 
An elegant luncheon was served in the parish 
house to the clergy and invited guests. 


Musical Service on Ascension Day 


On the evening of Ascension there took place 
in Trinity church a grand musical service, under 
the auspices of the Tancred Commandery, Kom 
the Bishop officiating. Four other commanderies 
were present as guests, making in all about 350 
Sir Knights. Theanthems werea grand Te Deum 
and ‘‘Heaven is my home and earth is my foot- 
stool.”” The music was furnished by the vested 
choir, led by the organ, augmented by several 
brass instruments. The sermon was preached 
by Bishop Whitehead. Assisting in the service 
were the rector of the church, the Rev. Dr. 
Arundel, and the Rev. Messrs. Benton and Tay- 
lor. The offerings of the congregation were re- 
ceived in behalf of the Bishop’s Charity Fund. 


Central New York 


F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop: 
Shelter for Unprotected Girls, Syracuse 


The 22nd annual report has just been issued, 
and shows the character of this practical and 
beneficent charity. A new building, called 
Faith Cottage, for the younger girls, has been 
erected during the year, a generous gift of 
money covering its cost. During the same 
period, 55 girls have been cared for, and the in- 
come, meeting the expenses, was $4,703.48. The 
inmates are taught laundry and housework, 
sewing, music, physical culture, and other ele- 
ments of useful knowledge. 


Rogation Observance 


Sunday, May 7th, being Rogation Sunday, 
was observed as follows, at Grace church, Wil- 
lowdale: At the conclusion of the Holy Euchar- 
ist, an invitation was given to follow the cele- 
brant into the fields,with a view to uniting in a 
short function, asking the Divine Blessing on 
the labors of the husbandman at this season. The 
congregation responded unanimously, no one re- 
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maining behind or going away. Psalm civ was 
recited, a few prayers from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were said, and the benediction was 
pronounced. It would, of course, have been 
more ‘‘correct’”’ to have engaged in this service 
On one or other of the regular Rogation Days, 
but it was felt that such a course might (and 
very probably would) have interfered with the 
attendance on Ascension Day, specially because 
farmers find it hard to spare their horses to 
drive worshipers to church at this busy season 
when the rush of spring work is upon them, 


St. John’s School, Manlius 


The Bishop confirmed a class of nine per- 
sons, presented by the Rev. A. C. Clarke, chap- 
lain,on Palm Sunday. The Rev. W. F. Faber 
recently held a series of instructions and devo- 
tions for the students. Ascension Day is ob- 
served as a marked day in the school year. 


Trinity Church, Watertown 


It is rumored that a well-known capitalist has 
signified his willingness to contribute $2,000, 
on certain conditions, towards the erection of a 
permanent club house for the Workingmen’s Club 
ofthe parish. Since its organization (Nov., 1893), 
721 laboring men have been elected to member- 
ship; the sum of $2,805.15 has been paid in for 
dues, and $2,000 distributed in sick and funeral 
benefits, and rent of house. All debts are paid, 
and there is a cash balance in bank of $700. 
‘On the expiration of the lease of the club house, 
it was voted to remove to the opera house, where 
ten rooms have been fitted up, and furnished 
with the best periodicals of the day. The 
janitor reports a large increase in the daily at- 
tendance, The Sunday school has six officers, 34 
teachers, and 325 scholars; it supports four 
missionary scholarships. Of the 41 persons re- 
cently confirmed in the parish (11 men, 18 mar- 
ried persons,10 young women, and four children) : 
one had been a Universalist, one, a Presbyte- 
rian, one, a Lutheran, two, Romanists, six, Meth- 
odists, and seven had grown up without having 
come to Baptism. The Rev. J. Sanders Reed is 
rector of this church. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
held 21 meetings for work during the winter, 
with an unusually good attendance; total of cash 
receipts for the season, $854.50. A chime of 
bells is to be set in the tower of Trinity church 
during the present summer, as the gift of Anson 
R. Flower, a member of the vestry. It will con- 
sist of nine bells, with the “tenor,” or largest 
bell, of 2,000 lbs. weight, and will include the 
full “octave” of the musical scale, together 
with the ‘‘flat seventh” tone. This extra bell is 
furnished so as to enable the chime to produce 
tunes in two keys, and really doubles the 
scope of any chime as to the number of tunes or 
“changes’’ which can be played. The makers, 
the Meneely BellCompany, Troy, N. Y., say 
that the bells are to be the very finest that ex- 
cellent patterning and fine composition can pro- 
duce. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


The Convocation of Salina 


Met in Clay Centre, May 2nd-4th. There was 
a large attendence of both clergy and laity. The 
first service was held in St. Paul’s church, 
Tuesday evening. After Evening Prayer, Can- 
on Bywater delivered a belpful address. Holy 
* Communion was celebrated Wednesday morn- 
ing at 7:30, Archdeacon Watkins, celebrant. 
Morning Prayer was said at 10 o’clock, after 
which the dean of convocation, the Very Rev. 
Joseph H. Leeds, preached a very excellent ser- 
mon, An address from Mrs. Millspaugh, deliy- 
ered to the Woman’s Auxiliary, followed. Every 
one spoke highly of it, and it helped to give new 
life to the Clay Centre branch of the society. 
Luncheon was served in the rectory by the 
ladies of the church. In the afternoon five 
stirring addresses were delivered, upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: “The false (club) idea of our 
Church,’ Archdeacon Watkins; ‘The ecelesi- 
asticism and spirituality of our Church,” the 
Rev. I. E. Baxter; ‘‘The Churchman’s proper 
attitude toward research,’ the Rev. W. P 
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James; “The Churchman’s duty towards mis- 
sions,” the Rey. Canon Bywater; ‘Love, the 
Pleroma,” the Rev. John Albert Williams. The 
addresses called forth interesting discussions. 
Regrets were expressed that this was the 
dean’s last meeting with the clergy of this con- 
vocation, as he expects to return to England 
next month; he will be greatly missed. The 
church was taxed to its utmost Wednesday even- 
ing, when missionary addresses were made 
by the Rev. Messrs. J. A. Williams,{W. B.Clark, 
W. P. James, and I. E. Baxter. <A farewell 
Eucharist was celebrated Thursday morning, 
at 7:30, after which convocation! adjourned. It 
was thought to be the most successful one ever 
had, 


Grace Church, Kiowa 


Bishop Millspaugh made his annual visita- 
tions in Southwestern Kansas recently, and re- 
ports energetic work along all lines in the vari- 
ous missions attached to Kingman, andin charge 
of the Rev. L. L. Swan, the faithful and hard- 
working missionary in this district. At Kiowa, 
property for Church purposes which cost $1,800, 
has been secured, and $250 has been raised by 
the people of the mission to renovate it. The 
improvements in the church building, while in- 
expensive, will be pretty and Churchly. 


St. Mark’s, Medicine Lodge 


The foundation for the church here is put in, 
with $600 in the bank and $600 more pledged 
from the people of the town toward the build- 
ing. Bishop Millspaugh recently confirmed a 
class of nine, presented by the missionary in 
charge, the Rev. L. L. Swan. It is expected 
the church will be finished free of debt in the 
next three months. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Old St. John’s church, Portsmouth, is being 
torn down, and dwelling houses are to be erected 
on the site. The new church has been erected 
in another locality. 


A very beautiful silver memorial plate has 
been put on the new organ in Trinity church, 
Portsmouth. It bears the inscription: ‘In loving 
memory of Miss Louisiana Wilson, 58 years or- 
ganist of this church, 1839-1897.” 


The congregation of our Church recently or- 
ganized in Atlantic City Ward, Norfolk, is rap- 
idly augmenting in numbers. Services are being 
held Sunday nights in the W. C. T. U. hall, and 
as soon as a suitable site can be secured, a costly 
chapel will be erected. 


An interesting entertainment was given by 
the Sunday school of Christ church, Norfolk, 
recently. The annual reports were read, show- 
ing that the school had nearly doubled its num- 
bers during the past year. Beautiful floral dis- 
plays were made by the various classes. The 
Rey. Mr. Hubard and Dr. Grammer took part 


' in the exercises. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 

The new church at Bastrop is about com- 
pleted. It is avery neat and Churchly looking 
structure, and is an ornament to the town. 
During Lent, the Rev. W. P. Browne, mission- 
ary priest-in-charge, and an able and enthusi- 
astic worker, managed to arrange for daily 
services. 


Florida 


Edwin Gardner Weed, D. D., Bishop 


Church Life in Jacksonville 

This has advanced very materially during the 
past winter. The church of the Good Shepherd 
has a substantial sum toward the new church 
which they hope to build soon. The foundation 
is already laid. The Rey. E. C. Belcher, priest- 
in-charge, has built up an interest which was all 
but dead. At St. Andrew’s the people have 
rallied around the rector, and are growing en- 
thusiastic in the upbuilding of the spiritual life 
of the parish. With one of the most beautiful 
church edifices in the diocese, and with nearly 
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200 communicants, there is no reason why the 
people of St. Andrew’s should not carry forward 
a grand work. On Easter Day there were a 
number of beautiful gifts presented, among 
them a pair of bronze candelabra for the altar, 
an altar rail, made and put in by one of St. An- 
drew’s devoted sons; a pulpit in mahogany and 
Florida pine, Gothic in design, to correspond 
with the rest of the church, was made by the 
same man that built the rail, and isagem of 
artistic woodwork. 


South Dakota 
William Hobart Hare, D.D., Bishop 
Bishop Hare visited the Black Hills deanery 
during the last two weeks in April. Through- 
out this deanery there has been a steady and 
large growth in members and in good works. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Sturgis 

On the evening of the 15th, the Bishop 
preached, and confirmed a class of 16. The fol- 
lowing morning he preached again, and admin- 
istered the Holy Communion; 160 persons have 
been baptized during the past six years. The 
Rey. F. North Tummon, in charge here, holds 
services also at Fort Meade. A rectory will 
soon be purchased. 


Progress in Lead City 

Services were held on the evening of April 
20th. The large church was entirely filled. After 
Evening Prayer, Bishop Hare delivered one of 
the most interesting and instructive sermons 
ever listened to in the Hills. A class of 30 was 
presented by the rector, the Rev. Geo. G. Ware, 
for Confirmation. When he became rector, near- 
ly eight years ago, the whole number of commu- 
nicants at that time was only half the number 
presented by him for Confirmation during the 
last year; the church was asmall wood structure 
in a remote part of the city; now it ison Main 
st.,a brick and stone edifice, worth at least 
$25,000, and in point of Churchly appearance and 
arrangement, not equalled elsewhere in the 
State. From a very small, irregular choir, 
Archdeacon Ware now has a vested choir of 90 
members, containing many of the finest voices 
in the Hills, and, without question,the best choir 
within a radiusof a thousand miles. His active 
and self-sacrificing labors have built up a strong 
congregation which is zealously engaged in 
good works. During the past year, the Bishop, 
at two visitations, has confirmed 62 persons. 


Consecration of Church at Spearfish 


April 224, the Bishop and the Rev. W. H. Pond 
went by rail to Deadwood, and drove from that 
town to Spearfish, a distance of 20 miles, overa 
rough and rugged road, reaching Spearfish in 
time for a service in the evening. Six persons 
were confirmed, and the beautiful new church 
consecrated. Mr. Pond’s faithful labors in the 
three or four places under his charge have been 
abundantly blessed. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop Leonard arrived at home on May 6th, 
after a three months’ tour in Europe, Visiting 
the churches on the continent under his care, 
and presiding at a convocation of theclergy, held 
at Nice. On Sunday morning he preached at 
Trinity cathedral, at which service the Rev. A. 
A, Abbott was installed as archdeacon. Dean 
Williams presented the candidate. The dean 
has been absent on a short vacation, and was 
gladly welcomed back by his people by whom 
he is greatly beloved. 

The Rey. N. P. Charlot, the oldest clergyman 
in Ohio, has returned to Cleveland from his 
winter sojourn in Florida, in excellent health 
and spirits. 

The Rey. EH. S. Barkdull has been given a 
two months’ vacation, in recognition of his 
somewhat arduous work during the vacancy in 
the rectorship of Trinity church, Toledo, and 
he, with Canon Watson, of Trinity cathedral, 
who has done faithful work in the diocese dur- 
ing the absence of the Bishop, will make a tour 
in Europe together, leaving about May 27th, 
and returning Aug. lst. 
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Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A fine Tiffany window has been unveiled in 
St. Paul’s church, Rochester, a memorial of the 
late beloved rector, the Rev. Dr. Foote. It was 
reported that the new St. Paul’s would be con- 
secrated during Whitsun-week. 

The parish house of Christ church, Albion, 
the Rev. S. F. Dunham, rector, has been en- 
larged to more than double its former capacity, 
and now offers every facility for general paro- 
chial work. It has an open-timbered roof, and 
is beautifully finished in quartered oak. 

A new work has been successfully launched 
at Dundee. Here we have come into possession 
of a fine church property, and the Rev. W. L. 
Davis has become the resident minister. 


The Buffalo Archdeaconry 


The annual meeting was held in St. James’ 
church, the Rev. Chas. H. Smith, D. D., rector, 
April 25th. The opening service included a cel- 
ebration of the Holy Communion, the Bishop 
celebrant. The annual report of the Missionary 
Board showed that ten meetings had been held; 
also sectional meetings in Jame-town and Lock- 
port, from which clerical delegates had been 
sent out to hold services in the ‘‘next towns,” 
with excellent results in creating and deepen- 
ing an interest in missions. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed a balance in the treasury of $878.- 
42. Archdeacon Bragdon made a detailed re- 
port of his work, noting the progress that had 
been made in new fields, and calling special at- 
tention to the surprising neglect of the teaching 
of the Church catechism in nearly all the mis- 
sion Sunday schools. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the Committee on Mission 
Sunday schools, it was 

Resolwed; (1) That the archdeacon be requested 
to make particular inquiry in each mission station as 
to the methods and work of the Sunday school, and 
to take steps for the organization of schools where as 
yet none have existed; (2) that the Missionary Board 
be requested to make an appropriation to be expend- 
ed under the direction of the archdeacon, for the sup- 
ply of requisites to schools unable to provide for 
themselves; (3) that bands of Sunday school helpers 
be formed among the children of our Sunday schools 
to further assist the archdeacon in aiding such schools 
in the mission stations. 

Several of the clergy engaged in mission work 
gave encouraging verbal reports of their labors. 
Bishop Walker spoke of the general success of 
the year’s work, commending the energy and 
faithfulness of the archdeacon. The report of 
the Laymen’s League, which supplies lay-read- 
ers for missions, was read by the superintend- 
ent, Mr. A. L. Harrison, and was listened to 
with great interest. The following were elect- 
ed.on the Missionary Board: Rev. Nathan W. 
Stanton, secretary; Mr. Nathl Rochester, 
treasurer; Rey. Messrs. Richards, Wrigley, and 
Faber; Messrs. Hopkins, Boynton, and Hodge. 


Presentation to Rey. J. S. Wilson 


The vestry and parishioners of St. Mary’s 
church, Buffalo, gave a farewell recevtion in 
the parich house, April 24th, to the Rev. and 
Mrs. J. S. Wilson who have recently removed 
to New York. Mr. Wilson has been assistant to 
the rector, the Rev. C. F. J. Wrigley, for sever- 
al years, and as a mark of appreciation of his 
service, a silver tea service was presented to 
him and his wife. 


Confirmation in Buffalo 


Bishop Walker visited the parish of the Good 
Shepherd on the evening of May 2d, and con- 
firmed 15 persons, 10 being adults, and two from 
St. Peter’s parish. In the class were two con- 
verts from the Lutheran body, three from the 
Presbyterians, one Methodist, and one Roman- 
ist. 

Grace Church, Lockport 


The Keep memorial windows have recently 
been placed in position. St. Peter is repre- 
sented as an aged man bearing in his right hand 
the traditional keys of the apostolic office. St. 
Paul stands with hand uplifted in the attitude 
of preaching, the whole figure tense with pur- 
pose, intelligence and force beaming from his 
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face. The canopies and base panels are in de- 
sign identical with those in the St. Andrew and 
St. Stephen windows, and form the last in the 
series of historical character windows on the 
north side of the church. 


St. Paul’s, Mayville 


A memorial polished brass altar cross was 
presented and blessed at the mid-day service 
on Easter Day. The inscription reads: 

To the glory of God, and in loving memory of Ruth, 
infant daughter of J. and H. E. Kessel. This me- 
morial is given by sorrowing parents. Easter, 1899, 
Archdeaconry of Rochester 


The annual meeting was held in St. Luke’s 
church, April 28th. On Wednesday evening, 
the 27th, a missionary meeting was held, at 
which Bishop Walker, Archdeacon Washburn, 
and several of theclergy made brief and stirring 
addresses. The good work which the archdea- 
con and his missionaries are. doing has called 
forth general commendation, and at no time kas 
the work presented such hopeful features as 
now. The year closes without debt. 


St. Stephen’s Mission, Rochester 


The Rey. Evan H. Martin who recently re- 
signed St. Mark’s, N. Tonawanda, has entered 
upon his work at the new St. Stephen’s mission. 
The prospect for the growth and stability of 
this mission is bright and encouraging. On 
March 2lst the Bishop confirmed 17 persons, 
and was expected, on the eve of Whitsunday, to 
confirm an additional number. A litany desk 
has been given by Mr. and Mrs. Isaac B. Hen- 
drickson, a memorial of Mary A., mother of 
Mr. Hendrickson. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
Grace Church, Grand Rapids 


In honor of the 25th anniversary of the 
organization of the Ladies’ Aid Society}, a 
banquet was given by all the ladies in the 
parish, on April 20th. The Rev. (Says ed th 
Gairdner was toastmaster for the evening, 
and was very happy in his remarks. Music 
was furnished by the choir boys and others. 
Mr. Jacob Kleinhaus gave a history of the 
Ladies’ Society. Collins H. Johnston, M.D., 
toasted ‘‘The ladies.”” The Rev. Wm. H. Knowl- 
ton, one of the first ministers of the parish, 
spoke of the faithful work done by the society 
20 years ago. Dr. Daniel Bradley, pastor of 
Park Congregational church, spoke of what all 
Christian workers have at heart. Mrs. Myrtle 
Koon Cherryman, in her recitation of ‘‘House- 
top Christians,’ set forth a high standard of 
personal religion. This feast of reason closed 
with the singing of the doxology. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


In the following week, April 29th, a joint 
meeting of the several branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was held in Grace church, Grand 
Rapids. The Bishop presided, and eloquent 
speeches were made by the Rev. J. N. McCor- 
mick and the Rev. R. R. Claiborne who had 
been invited from Kalamazoo to address this 
meeting. Renewed interest in missions is evi- 
dent among the ladies of Grand Rapids. 


Rhode Island 


Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Memorial Window at Newport 


Mr. Lispenard Stewart has just placed a me- 
morial window in Trinity church, to hismother, 
Mary Rhinelander Stewart. The window repre- 
sents a female figure with clasped hands, and 
seated in a marble niche, with a heavy festoon 
of fruit and flowers hanging over it. Above are 
two angels holding a crown and cross, and a 
scroll inscribed: ‘‘A woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised. Give her of the fruit 
of her hands, and let her own work praise her 
in the gates. Proverbs xxxi: 30-31.” The angels 
are in silvery tones against a background of dull 
pink. The drapery of the main figure is fawn 
colored, with a jeweled border. A memorial in- 
scription is placed at the base. 
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Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D.D., LL. D., Bisho 
H. Melville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The church at Lowndesboro is having a beau- 
tiful altar made of curly pine, which is said to 
compare favorably with those made at the 
North, and costs not nearly as much. 

The church property at Troy has been much 
improved, adding greatly to the attractiveness 
of the building. The chancel and vestry room 
have been newly carpeted. 


The church at Carlowville is to undergo im- 
provements; part of the money for this furpose 
is already in hand. 


St. Luke's church, Jacksonville, has recently 
placed a fine-toned organ in the church, and do- 
nated their former instrument to the chapel of 
the Good Shepherd, at White’s Gap. 


The congregation of the mission of Grace 
church, at Clayton, consists of only five families. 
With this small congregation, there are con- 
stant Church services held; the church property 
has been greatly improved, the interior beauti- 
fully decorated, and a new organ has been pur- 
chased. 


St. John’s Parish, Montgomery 


This parish, which has been for some time 
without a rector, is now undergoing reorganiza- 
tion. Within the present month the regular 
current expense income has been increased by 
more than $2,100 a year, and it is hoped that un- 
der the new rector’s administration, this parish 
will bein a better condition than has been the 
case in a number of years. 


Extinction of Debt at Tuskaloosa 


The parish of Tuskaloosa are rejoicing over 
the liquidation of their entire parish debt, 
amounting to more than $1,000. This sum was 
raised by popular subscriptions of the congre- 
gation in one hour, $800 of the sum required be- 
ing then received, and the remainder on the fol- 
lowing day. The parish has just received a gift 
of Prayer Books and Hymnals. 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


The work of the Church in Arkansas is pro— 
gressing slowly but surely. The record of Bishop 
Brown’s visitations for March is gratifying, both 
as to the number of places visited and the good 
work accomplished. He spent the last days of 
February and the tirst of March at Van Buren, 
and visited all the Church people there, thus be- 
coming acquainted with the individual members. 
On March 2nd hedelivered his second lecture of 
a Lenten course in the cathedral, in the after— 
noon, and at Christchurch, Little Rock, in the 
evening. The 5th, and the following two days 
hespent at Fort Smith, conducting services and 
Mission meetings. On the 9th and 10th the 
Bishop lectured again at the cathedral, and 
Christ church, Little Rock, respectively. At 
Searcy, on the 12th, morning service was held 
in the Methodist church, the number present. 
must have been fully 600. Among the congrega— 
tion were all the young ladies from Galloway 
College, about 75. Again at night, service was. 
held. For the following four days the Bishop. 
worked at Searcy, holding Mission meetings 
visiting from house to house, and in other ways 
building up the Kingdom. The Church has a 
splendid lot at Searcy. On the 16th, Bishop 
Brown again lectured at the cathedral, Little 
Rock. On Sunday, the 19th, he visited Pine 
Bluff, the Rev. W. D. Buckner, rector, and spent 
four days holding Mission services. On the 
23d he delivered another lecture at the cathed — 
ral. The congregations which greet the Bishop 
are usually large, but on the 25th he reached 
Wynne on his way to Helena, held Morning 
Prayer, and preachei at the Methodist Church; 
the congregation consisted of ten persons. 
Judge Daggett, of Marianna, secretary of the dio- 
cese, happened to be present, and played the or- 
gan. Wynneis a railroad center,and soon the few 
Church people will increase in number as well 
as influence. Bishop Brown arrived at Helena. 
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the same day, and spent the balance of the 
month there, preaching, instructing, visiting; 
and on Good Friday he conducted the Three 
Hours’ service. The Church at Helena is strong, 
and isafaithful witness to the truth. The rec— 
tor is the Rev. Charles H. Lockwood, president 
of the Standing Committee. 


The Church people of Jonesboro are to be 
congratulated on their new church, which is al- 
most finished. It is a beautiful and Churchly 
edifice, and a gem of its kind. 


Bishop Brown’s Appointments 


MAY 
14, 15,16. Forest City. 17. Brinkley. 
21, 22,28, Fayetville. 24. Conway. 
28. Jonesboro. 29. Mammoth Springs. 
JUNE 
2. Rocky Comfort 3. Winthrop. 
4. Mena. 5. Siloam Springs. 


‘7-14. Topeka, Kas. 16. Siloam Springs. 
18. A.M., Fort Smith; P. M., Van Buren. 


18-20.{ J Winslow. 21. Dardanelle. a 
22. Russellville. 25. Lonoke. 
Michigan 


Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. R.W. Clark, D. D., Chaplain-general 
of the Sons of the Revolution, was much in 
request at the largely attended and interesting 
convention of the Sons of the Revolution that 
met in Detroit two weeks ago. He preached the 
opening sermon April 30th. 


The Detroit Convocation 


The spring meeting was held, April 24th, in 
Trinity church, Monroe, one of the oldest par- 
ishes in the diocese, the Kev. John Evans, rec- 
tor. This parish is small in numbers, but admir- 
able in equipment, having a handsome church, 
chapel, and rectory, all of stone. The town has 
about 5,000 inhabitants, but the population is 
very largely foreign, and the Romanists have an 
important educational institution and are very 
strong. The Woman’s Auxiliary met at the same 
time and place. The attendance was not quite 
up to expectation. The Rev. Everett P. Smith 
preached the convocation sermon. There was 
no business of special importance. Dean Mc- 
Connell read a report of much interest, and the 
reports from missionaries covered almost the 
whole district of the convocation, in which 
there is now very little waste ground. There 
are very few convocations as well worked as 
this. The Church families at Plymouth, North- 
ville, Romeo, and other points where the Church 
has not been known, or has been long dormant, 
now have regular services, with encouraging 
interest. Ata largely attended service in the 
evening, in Trinity church, the Rev. J.C. H. 
Mockridge delivered an excellent address, on 
‘The mission of the Church to the Ameri- 
can people.”” The Woman’s Auxiliary have 
helped effectively by contributions to the newer 
missionary work in the convocation, and the 
members of the latter were much pleased to 
have a number of them present at some of the 
services,where the value of their help and sym- 
pathy was most apparent. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

Bishop Whittle visited St. Paul’s church, 
Alexandria, on, April 30th, in the evening, and 
confirmed a class of 17 persons. In the morning 
he visited the Theological Seminary, confirming 
a class of four, three of whom were students at 
the Episcopal High School. 


Dallas 
Alexander Chas. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Fourth Annual Diocesan Council 


Held May 9-11th, in the hall attached to St. 
Matthew’s cathedral, Dallas. There was a good 
attendance of the clergy, and lay delegates from 
12 parishes and three missions. Judge Richard 
Morgan was elected secretary. The Rev. Bar- 
tow B. Rammage read resolutions laudatory of 
Bishop Garrett, an 
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tion of arrangements for an appropriate celebra- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of the Bishop’s 
work in this field. On motion of Mr. W. M. 
Robinson, the resolutions were referred to a 
committee of five. The Rev. Edwin Wickens 
was re-elected treasurer of the diocese. The 
annual address of the Bishop referred to the 
work of the last General Convention, and spoke 
of the aggressive forces of materialism and 
idealism, the latter appearing under ‘‘the allur- 
ing dress of Christian Science,” ‘*‘a pantheistic 
virus’, which is the dangerous enemy the Church 
is called upon to confront to-day.’’ He spoke at 
length, also, upon ministerial character, Chris- 
tian education, and what he considered the para- 
mount duty of the Church—missions. He said 
in part: 

Nor may the Church wait until all things are made 
easy. She is sent, as her Lord was, into the ‘‘valley 
of humiliation,’ to learn how great things she must 
suffer for “Christ’s Name’’ before she can be privi- 
leged to enter into ‘His joy.’ Nor may she stay in 
comfortable quarters until invited to enter a field 
where a “thousand dollars a year and a house”’ can be 
guaranteed, with pleasant climate and agreeable sur~ 
roundings. No such stipulations are laid down in the 
original charter. If those who have made this 
phrase historic at this time would give, out of their 
large abundance, as God hath given to them. there 
would be more than sufficient means in the Lord’s 
treasury to divide out to all as every man hath need, 
There can be no more cruel and suicidal blunder made 
than to affirm that the Church may be excused from 
carrying the Gospel ministry to any people until 
they are prepared to support the ministry, as above 
described. Had such principles been allowed to rule, 
the Church would never have extended beyond the 
walls of Jesusalem; her martyrs would have fed no 
savage beasts in the arena, her heroes left no bones 
to bleach in ‘‘Greenland’s icy mountains,’ or ‘India’s 
coral strand,” by ‘‘Afric’s sunny fountains,” on the 
banks of the Canadian lakes, or the swamps of the 
Mississippi, or the islands of the South sea, 

The reports of the various diocesan officers in- 
dicated that the diocese was in a most flourish- 
ing condition financially, one item, for instance, 
showing that the Church received over $4,000 
annually from endowments. 

The Bishop suggested the necessity of taking 
cognizance of the acts of offending clergymen, 
This called forth comment by one of the clergy- 
men present who said that he believed it would 
be a reflection upon the clergy to bring before 
the council such a question imputing to them, 
he declared, immoral acts. There were several 
calls for the question, and the Bishop was sus- 
tained. The Rev. Hudson Stuck and others 
explained that the appointment of a court or 
committee to try such questions was not intend- 
ed as a reflection upon any one; but merely to 
establish the innocence of an innocent party 
slandered, as well as to establish the guilt of a 
guilty party. The committee appointed for this 
purpose was as follows: Messrs. W. S. Simkins 
and Richard Morgan, of Dallas; John Church, of 
McKinney; Major J. S. Grinnan, of Terrell, and 
the chancellor. 

At night a service was held in the cathedral, 
the Rt. Rev. W. Montgomery Brown, of Arkan- 
sas, speaking in behalf of the Board of Missions. 


Marquette 
Gershom Mott Wiltliams, D.D., Bishop 

The minister-in-charge of St. Stephen’s 
church, Escanaba, presented 14 for Confirmation 
before retiring from his engagement. 

At St. James’, Sault Ste. Marie, the Bishop 
confirmed 42 on Rogation Sunday, and strongly 
advised the building of anew church. 

Fourteen were confirmed at Epiphany church, 
Bay Mills, on May 8th. The mission will at 
once build a rectory, for which money is at hand. 

St. Thomas’ chapel, Rockland, is being re- 
moved to a larger and better plot of ground. 
Trinity Church, Houghton 

A handsome brass pulpit, as a memorial of 
Mrs. Courtney Douglas, has been received. The 
parish has been much stricken by disease and 
death. The Bishop confirmed nine candidates 
on Low Sunday. 

St. Luke’s Church, Dollar Bay 
This church was put completely out of debt by 
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an Easter offering of $195. The vestry immedi- 
ately resolved to go into debt again, and a base- 
ment wlll soon be built. The Bishop confirmed 
six candidates on the evening of Low Sunday. 
The rector is taking a brief vacation in lower 
Michigan, but the church is kept open. 


Christ Church, Calumet 


A special offering of $500 was given in addition 
to other collections on Easter, and will put a 
basement and guild room under the church. The 
Bishop confirmed 12 candidates on the Monday 
following Low Sunday. 


Grace Church, Menominee 


This parish will soon be without a rector. The 
Rev. Jos. McConnell has resigned, and will take 
a leave of absence for one year, to visit England 
and Ireland. The Bishop has recently confirmed 
10. 


The Bishop’s Three Years’ Record 


The Bishop completed three years in the 
episcopate on May 1st. He has ordained nine 
deacons and eight priests, baptized 101 persons, 
and confirmed 932, delivering 667 sermons and 
addresses. 


The Church in Marquette 


Twenty-two were confirmed on Easter at the 
cathedral. A second mission Sunday school has 
been established in the city, called St. Timo- 
thy’s. A beautiful altar rail has been placed in 
the cathedral, in memory of Frank B. Stone. 
The old Salvation Army barracks at Newberry 
have been rented fora chapel. Six have been 
lately confirmed, presented by the Rev. A. 
Andrew. ; 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


115th Annual Diocesan Convention 


Held in Trinity church, Princeton, May 9th 
and 10th. At the opening service the Bishop 
was the celebrant, and the Rev. R. A. Rodrick, 
the preacher. The Rey. Elvia K. Smith was 
elected secretary, and the Rev. Herbert Stanley 
Smith, assistant. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Treasurer, Mr. C. 
EB. Merritt. Delegates to Missionary Council, the 
Rev. E. J. Knight, Mr. James Parker. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. Alfred 
B. Baker, D.D, Charles M. Perkins, H. H. 
Oberly, and Richard G. Moses; Messrs. Richard 
S. Conover, J. B. Woodward, Howard Richards, 
and Edward R. Shubrick. A cordial invitation 
having been received from President Patton, 
the convention adjournei to attend a reception 
held in the university library, and afterwards 
guided by professors appointed for the purpose, 
visited the museums and various beautiful build- 
ings. 

The Bishop in his 25th annual report depre- 
cated the present divorce laws, urging a law for- 
bidding the remarriage of divorced persons 
while the husband or wife is still living, and at- 
tributed the troubles of the English Church to 
the power given to Parliament in ecclesiastical 
matters. On the divorce question he said: 


The evil has grown to such proportious that the 
very foundations of society are being weakened, and 
marriage is looked upon by many as only a temporary 
bargain, with no binding force higher than conven- 
ience. Some shocking instances of late amongst 
those who are commonly called the better class of 
society have shown how very lenient public opinion 
can be in condoning the sin and shame of those who 
deliberately set at nought the laws of God and man. 
Iam happy in the belief of an ever increasing number 
of the clergy and laity of our Church who are deter- 
mined to close the door against the re-marriage of 
divorced persons under any aid all circumstances. 
Doubtless there will be cases of real hardship by the 
enforcement of alaw so strict and unyielding, but 
there seems to me no middle grouad—ao room for 
compromise. The public conscieace needs to be in- 
structed as to the sanctity of the marriage vow, and 
our Church should proclaim from the house tops that 
nothing but deatb can sunder such a solemn compact, 
and that no human statute can repeal or annul the 
law of God. No power on earth can compel any cler- 
gyman to sanction such a marriage by his presence, 
orto give the Church blessing where he feels that 
God does not bless. Separation may be, andoften is, 
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a merciful provision, but remarriage of either man or 
wife during the life time of the other party, is to me 
a thing abhorrent. 

Resolutions were passed regarding the 25th 
anniversary of Bishop Scarborough’s consecra- 
tion, and promising a strong effort to complete 
the $100,000 endowment of the episcopate, this 
year. The convention very wisely determined 
to set aside each year a generous sum of money 
toward defraying the expenses of Deputies to 
the General Convention in San Francisco, in 
1901. The Bishop of Pennsylvania, representing 
the Board of Missions, made a stirring address, 
emphasizing the duty of all taking part in the 
general missionary work of the Church. 

The greatest interest of the session was cen- 
tred in the report of a joint committee from the 
dioceses of Newark and New Jersey, which had 
prepared a proposed supplement, in the interest 
of the Church, to the civil legislation affecting 
all ‘religious societies” in the State. A number 
of the sections provoked warm discussion, es- 
pecially those relating to the change in date of 
the annual parish election, and the dividing 
vestries into three classes, giving either class 
the power to call meetings in case the others re- 
fused. A proposition giving suffrage and right 
of holding parish offices to women, was defeated. 

The next convention will be held the second 
Tuesday in May, 1900, at St. James’ church, At- 
lantic City. 


Montana 
Leigh Richmond Brewer, D.D., Bishop 


The trustees of the mission at Lewistown 
have raised about $1,000, and expect to build a 
chapel this summer, 


The Rev C. E. Dobson resigned the rectorship 
of St. Mark’s, Anaconda, on account of ill health, 
and the Rey. Alfred Brown was called to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Brown has been an earnest and 
faithful missionary, and his brethren of the 
clergy are pleased to see this honor awarded 
him. : 

Progress at Butte 


The new mission at Butte, under the able and 
earnest ministration of the Rev. Mr. Bowker, 
has made splendid progress in the past year. 
The building has been erected and paid for. A 
vested choir has been trained and organized, and 
about 25 confirmed. 

Easter Offerings 


At the Incarnation, Great Falls, the Rev. E. 
A. Wasson, Ph. D., rector, the Easter offering 
was $600, and the parish has gone steadily on- 
ward in growth and improvement. AtSt. Paul’s, 
Fort Benton, the Easter offering was $476. The 
Sunday school offering for missions, $27. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


By the willof thelate Laura A. Morse, Trinity 
church, Thomaston, comes into possession of 
what is known as the Sanford Block. 


The parish debt of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, has 
lately been diminished by $200. Of this amount, 
$150 was left, for this purpose, by Mrs. Mason, a 
faithful communicant recently deceased, and 
the remainder was given by members of the 
parish. 


A new Estey organ has been purchased by the 
young people of Christ church, Roxbury, who, 
under the leadership of the rector’s wife, have 
been working earnestly to raise money for this 
object. 

St. John’s, Salisbury 


On Easter Even was received a gift of a 
beautiful baptismal bowl of solid silver. It is 
six inches and a half in diameter, and is en- 
circled with a wreath of clover leaves, emblem 
of the Trinity. In the wreath are the words: 
“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” It was 
presented to the parish by Miss Grace Scoville, 
a member of the family which has done much 
for the town and parish. 


Christ Church, Sharon 
At Haster-tide, the young ladies of the Junior 
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Auxiliary presented a very handsome chalice 
and paten of sterling silver, in memory of Bishop 
Williams. A communicant forwarded, from a 
distance of several hundred miles, a substantial 
cheque ‘‘to go towards the payment of the rec- 
tor’s salary.” A young lady of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sent a choice sét of ‘fair linen,’? in memory of 
her grandmother, lately deceased, a devoted 
member of this parish; and flowers were sent 
from far and near, to decorate and make glad 
the sanctuary. During this year the church has 
been thoroughly repainted, and has received 
some needed repairs; a friend and a liberal sub- 
scriber to the needs of the parish, who summers 
in Sharon, but resides in New York city, gave 
liberally toward the painting. 


St. Paul’s Church, Woodbury 


This delightful old parish, full of historic 
memories, is growing in financial and spiritual 
strength, under its present rector, the Rev. L. 
R. Sheffield. At Haster, the treasurer was able 
to report that contributions and expenses had a 
little more than met during the past year. As 
this removes a debt which had severely bur- 
dened the parish, there was great rejoicing. 
During the year the congregation has shown a 
steady increase. The mission at Hotchkissville 
is prospering, as many as 100 sometimes being 
present at the services. 


Berkeley Divinity School 


The Rev. William Allen Johnson, professor of 
Church history at the Berkeley Divinity School 
for the past quarter of a century, has resigned. 
His resignation has been accepted, and he has 
been made professor emeritus. In recording, 
last week, the resignation of the Rev. John 
Townsend, as rector of Christ church, South 
Farms, there was an error in speaking of him 
as a professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 
He has never given any instruction in the 
school, but is a trustee and one of its alumni. 
He has been made rector emeritus of Christ 
church, 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

From the Year Book, lately issued, of Christ 
church, Clinton st., the Rev. A. B. Kinsolving, 
rector, it is seen that the parish is in a flourish- 
ing condition. There are enrolled 790 families 
and 1,000 communicants; Baptisms the past 
year have been 81; Confirmations, 54; there are 
in the Sunday school, 1,200 scholars and teach- 
ers. For foreign missions and for missions in 
the borough of Brooklyn, a total of $7,003.85 was 
contributed. Besides this, $3,861 was given for 
charities, and a general total raised of $23,869.- 
pale 


Daughters of the King 


At the ninth annual meeting of the local as- 
sembly, held May 4th, and recorded in our last 
issue, the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. W. H. Barnes, of College Point; 
vice-president, Mrs. A. V. Gateson, of Brooklyn ; 
secretary, Miss M. T. Worthington, of River- 
head; treasurer, Miss E. L. Scharfenberg, of 
Brooklyn. 


Church Charity Foundation 


In the chapel of St. John’s Hospital, on the af- 
ternoon of Holy Thursday, the Bishop confirmed 
a class of 20. Three were adults, and the re- 
mainder, children from the Orphans’ Home. 
The graduation exercises of the Order of Trained 
Nurses followed. The nurses entered the chapel 
from the door of the women’s ward, singing asa 
processional, ‘‘Come, Thou almighty king.” A 
short service was conducted by the Rev. A. C. 
Bunn who also made a brief address. He was 
followed by the chief of the medical staff, Dr. 
Henry A. Fairbairn who, after congratulatory 
words to the nurses, and a complimentary refer- 
ence to the zeal and ability of the superintendent 
of the nurses school, Miss Grace C. Barnhardt, 
explained the object of the school, and the sig- 
nificance of the diplomas and insignia. The 
diplomas were presented by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
C. Swentzel, chairman of the hospital com- 
mittee, and the badges were bestowed by Miss 
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Barnhardt. In response toa request from Dr. 
Bunn, the Bishop spoke a few words to the 
graduates, and gave them his blessing. 


The Northern Archdeaconry 


Held its regular meeting on the evening of 
April 25th, in the Hall memorial chapel of the 
church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. The Rev. 
S. D. McConnell, archdeacon, presided. There 
were about 70 clergymen and lay delegates pres- 
ent. The report of the treasurer showed a 
balance on hand. The financial committee rec- 
ommended that appropriations be made to St. 
Timothy’s, the Rev. W. I. Stecher in charge; 
Holy Cross mission; St. Alban’s mission, the 
Rey. Edward Heim in charge, and the church 
of the Holy Comforter (Schenck Memorial), the 
Rev. S. R. Bailey, rector. The archdeacon 
stated that an endowment had been promised 
for St. Michael’s mission, N. Fifth st., if the 
church and rectory should be devoted to an 
Italian congregation. A resolution was passed 
in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Charles R. 
Baker. Mr. Davison was re-elected treasurer, 
and the Rev. W. I. Stecher, secretary for the 
ensuing year. 


Offerings at St. Luke’s, Brooklyn 


On Easter Day, the offering amounted to $5,- 
139.18, the larger part of which was devoted to 
missionary and charitable works. Among the 
gifts were a handsome stole, an altar cloth 
with the inscription, ‘‘I am the Bread of Life’; 
a pulpit antependium, markers for the Bible, and 
frontals for the credence. All were presented as 
a memorial of Alice Lydia Gardiner. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 

On the completion of the fifth year of the rec- 
torate of the Rev. C. W. Tyler, Grace church, 
Lyons, he was agreeably surprised by the mem- 
bers of the parish, who presented their rector 
with a gold-headed cane, and his wife witha 
fine etching, subject, ‘‘A Kentish Farm.” 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D,, Bishop 
Confirmation at Saratoga 


The Bishop visited Bethseda church, the Ven. 
Joseph Carey, D.D., LL. D., rector, April 28th, 
confirmed a class of 63 persons, aad preached 
a scholarly sermon. 


Benefit for St. Andrew’s, Schroon Lake 


A musical and dramatic tea for the benefit of 
the rectory and parish house was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York city, April 18th, 
under the patronage of the Misses Clarke’s sew- 
ing class. About $1,000 was realized from the 
afternoon’s entertainment. 


Confirmation at Kinderhook 


The Bishop visited St. Paul’s parish on the 
morning of May 3d, and confirmed a class, the 
second presented by the rector within seven 
months. The rector was the recipient of a fine 
new surplice from some ladies of the parish. 
Archdeaconry of the Susquehanna 

The spring meeting was held in St. Matthew’s. 
church, Unadilla, May 2nd and 8rd. On the 
evening of the 2nd, the Rev. J. E. Hall spoke on 
“The Lord’s Day and worship”’; the Rev. S.M. 
Cook,on ‘‘The making of a Christian.’’ On Wed- 
nesday morning the diocesan missionary was 
celebrant at the early celebration of the Holy 
Communion. At 10 a.Mm., there was a second 
Celebration, the archdeacon celebrating. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev.Thomas Boone. 
At 3p.mM. the clergy assembled in the church to 
hear reports from the missionaries. At the re- 
quest of thearchdeacon, the diocesan missionary 
explained the object of the Marvin memorial. The 
Rey. Dr. Shreve, the Rev. Messrs. J. E. Bold 
and J. KE. Hall paid glowing words of tribute to 
the life and work of General Marvin. A com- 
mittee was appointed to further the object of 
the memorial. The archdeaconry, as a body, 
contributed $25; the essay was read by the 
archdeacon, the Ven. R. N. Parke, D. D., sub- 
ject, “Ecclesiastical autonomy and clerical obedi- 
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ence”; it showed a wide reading and close 
observation. In the evening, a missionary meet- 
ing closed the session. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 

The Rev. Fr. Longridge, in charge of the mis- 
sion church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston, 
will shortly sail for Europe. During his ab- 
sence, the church will be in charge of the Rev. 
Fr.Osborne. 

The Rey. Dr. Cunningham, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Eng., was the preacher at the an- 
nual service held in the interest of the Christian 
Social Union, Sunday evening, April 30th, in St. 
Stephen’s church. 


Gifts to the Rev. R. W. Hudgell 


A large gathering of parishioners and friends 
assembled recently at the residence of the rec- 
tor of St. George’s, Maynard, the Rev. R. W. 
Hudgell, to congratulate him on the anniversary 
of his birthday, and to present him with a beau- 
tiful gold pen with silver and pearl holder, and 
a silver blotting roll. Refreshments were served 
by the ladies of St. Hilda’s Guild, and the gifts 
presented by Mr. George Salisbury, on behalf of 
the Church corporation and others. A very 
pleasant evening was spent in games of various 
kinds. 


Presentation to Rey. Philo W. Sprague 


The 15th anniversary of the rectorship of the 
Rev. Philo W. Sprague was observed by his 
parishioners, Charlestown, on May 9th. After 
the reception, a purse of $250 was presented to 
him. Bishop Lawrence was unable to be pres- 
ent, but sent a letter of congratulation. 


Confirmation at St. George’s, Lee 


Bishop Lawrence visited St. George’s church, 
May 7th, and confirmed 16 persons. The rector, 
the Rev. G. M. Murray, after doing an excel- 
lent work, has resigned. He will be succeeded 
py the Rey. Frank E. Aitkens, assistant at Trin- 
ity church, Lenox. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

During Bishop Capers’ April visitations he 
confirmed 94 persons, 

St. David’s church, Cheraw,has recently been 
undergoing repairs, and has been very much 
beautified. This is one of the oldest parishes in 
the diocese, being of the venerable age of 150 
years. 

A bell tower has just been added to the church 
at Blocksburg, which adds greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the building. 


Easter Day, in the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Yorkville, the offerings, which amounted 
to $150.57, were devoted to the Church Build- 
ing Mund and diocesan missions. 


A new organ has recently been placed in St. 
Matthew’s church, Fort Motte, and is said to be 
a very fine instrument. 

At arecent visit to St. Mark’s church,Charles- 
ton, Bishop Capers confirmed a class of 34 
candidates, the largest that has ever been pre- 
sented in this church. 


Annual Diocesan Council i 
Held in St. David’s church, Cheraw. It 
opened on the evening of May 3d, the Rev. Dr. 
W. 2. Evans, preaching. Thursday, Morning 
Prayer was said, and a sermon delivered by 
the Rev. W. B. Gordon. The celebration of the 
Holy Communion followed, by Bishop Capers, 
assisted by Bishops Nelson and Cheshire. 
Thirty-two clerical delegates responded to roll 
call, but the lay attendance was not large. The 
Bishop of Georgia delivered an able address 
on missions. The Rev. Jas. Glass was re- 
elected secretary; assistant, the Rev. A. E. 
Cornish. Mr. F, A. Mitchell, of Charleston, 
owas re-elected treasurer; he made the encour- 
aging report that he had collected more money 
during this year than at any time in the history 
of the diocese. The Rev. Mr. Johnson preached 
‘at night, and Bishop Capers confirmed a large 
class. The Bishop’s annual address gave an in- 
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teresting sketch of St. David’s church. In ref- 
erence to the division of the diocese, he said he 
was willing to do all the work, and that it 
would be best to wait. The Bishop’s address 
showed 2 clergymen deceased, 2 transferred, 
and 3 received ; 4 priests and 4 deacons added by 
ordination; 12 candidates for Holy Orders, and 
2 postulants ; 428 confirmed. 

The committee appointed to report on the ad- 
visability of making St. Mary’s School at Raleigh 
the diocesan school for girls, reported favorably. 
Bishop Cheshire recommended this step, and 
pointed out the advantages of the plan. After 
discussion, the council accepted the report, and 
St. Mary’s School is now the diocesan school for 
girls of the two Carolinas. 

The reports of the Board of Missions, and of 
the archdeacon of the work among colored peo- 
ple, gave an encouraging view of work in both- 
fields. After a discussion as to certain diocesan 
funds, a resolution was adopted-—‘‘that a com- 
mittee of two clergymen and two laymen from 
each missionary district be appointed to con- 
sider the advisability and feasibility of dividing 
the diocese; and, if they deem best, to bring 
in a scheme for such division, reporting to the 
council of 1900.’? The report of the treasurer of 
the Board of Missions, showed a collection of 
$5,657.09. 

The committee on finance recommended a 
scheme for raising diocesan funds, by an assess- 
ment on parochial incomes. The committee on 
constitution and canons madea favorable report 
upon a resolution referred to them to strike out 
the word “Male” from the canon concerning 
parish elections, which, wanting one vote of a 
majority of two thirds, awaits the action of the 
next council. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the 
Bishop to employ a secretary. 

The election of Standing Committee: The Rev. 
Drs. A. I’. Porter, John Johnson, W. E. Evaas, 
the Rev. Messrs. John Kershaw and W. B. Gor- 
don; Messrs. F. L. Frost, H. P. Archer, J. P. 
Thomas, Jr., R. I. Manning, and W. H. Parker. 

The Rev. E. N. Joyner and Mr. 8. T. Poiner 
were elected delegates to the Missionary Council. 

The next council will meet at Aiken in 1900. 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Churchman’s League 

The fifth anniversary took place at the Epiph- 
any parish rooms, on the evening of May 9th. 
The annual report of the executive committee 
reviewed the work of the past year, special 
mention being made of that in connection with 
the General Convention, the Jamestown pil- 
grimage, and the unveiling of the Peace Cross. 
The regular meetings have been well attended, 
and there has been an increase of 70 in the mem- 
bership. The League was organized in May, 


1894, with 127 members; it now has 380. Many 


of its members have performed honorable serv- 
ice during the Spanish war; amongst them 
Captain Chadwick, of the ‘‘New York,” and 
Captain Lamberton, Admiral Dewey’s chief of 
staff. The executive committee reported a res- 
olution approving the Bishop’s proposal that 
the League should assist in securing from the 
country at large the remainder of the funds 
needed in payment of the cathedral site. This 
was adopted, and a committee of 20 appointed to 
take charge of the matter. Bishop Paret, of 
Maryland, made a brief address, referring in 
feeling terms to old memories, and his connec- 
tion with the League in its early days. He was 
followed by Mr. Norris, of Baltimore, who 
spoke for the Church Club of that city. The as- 
sembly was then hospitably entertained at sup- 
per; 170 men were present. The officers elected 
were as follows: President, Lewis J. Davis; 
vice-presidents, James Lowndes, M. T. Endi- 
cott, William B. Orme; secretary, Edward F. 
Looker; treasurer, Wm. P. Young, and an execu- 
tive committee of three clergymen and three 
laymen. 


Fourth Annual Diocesan Convention 


Assembled in Trinity church, May 10th. The 
Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion, and 
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the Rev. Dr. McKim preached the sermon. The 
convention organized for business in the com- 
modious parish hall, The Bishop delivered an 
address, reviewing the work of the diocese dur- 
ing the past year. In concluding, he spoke 
strongly against the sin of covetousness, that 
‘nineteenth century idolatry,’? now so wide- 
spread and apparent in the all-absorbing passion 
for money-getting. 


In our boasted progress may be found startling 
signs of decay. Inthe last presidential election the 
banners were not inscribed, ‘‘God and our country,” 
as in days of old, but on them were the words, ‘‘Sil- 
ver and gold.’’ The one ruling passion that blots out. 
worship of God, love of family, every noble impulse,, 
is the greed for money. It is true that the late war 
roused a better spirit,and‘‘Humanity,the Brotherhood 
ofman,’’ was written on our banners, and the men 
who carried them did not question the cost; ‘the spirit 
of '76”’ was again strong. But now that the war is over, 
the spiritof covetousness is once more predominant, 
and history tells us that on the nation that worships 
Mammon will surely come the awful judgment of God. 


The Rey. A.S. Johns was re-elected secre- 
tary, Mr. Seymour Tulloch, treasurer. 

The evening session was devoted to the sub- 
ject of missionary work. The report of the 
committee of missions was read, and the resolu- 
tion appended, appropriating $5,500 to be appor- 
tioned among the parishes of the diocese, was 
passed. Brief addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs Boyden and La Roche, and the Rev. O. 
M. Waller spoke of the needsof the work for the 
colored people. 

Standing Committee elected: The Rey. Drs. J. 
A. Elliott and R. H. McKim, the Rev. Messrs. 
Alfred Harding and J. McChesley; Messrs. 
Charles Stanley, A.S. Brown, and J. Holdsworth 
Gordon. 

The parish at Brookland, D. C., was admitted 
into union with the convention. 


The Rey. Dr. McKim, chairman of the com- 
mitttee on canons, reported alterations in the 
canons for the trial of a clergyman, which led 
to the most important debate of the session. Dr. 
McKim explained the principles embodied in 
the new canons. These are chiefly the introduc- 
tion of laymen into the ecclesiastical court, 
when the accused clergyman so prefers, and 
the establishment of an appsallate court, to be 
composed of the Bishop and the Standing Com- 
mittee, the accused having the right to chal- 
lenge one member. The Kev. Dr. Elliott op- 
posed the changes proposed, and Gen. Wilmer 
offered a number of amendments, some of 
which were accepted by the committee and 
others were voted down. Finally the Bishop 
called Dr. Elliott to the chair, and said he had 
desired the convention to consider this question 
without reference to his preferences which had 
been expressed to no one, but he would now 
call attention to points in which the new can- 
ons would work injustice to the Bishop. These 
were the provision that he should appoint three 
persons to investigate charges in the first in- 
stance, instead of the old method by the Stand- 
ing Committee; the loss of the power given by 
the old canons to review the findings of the 
court, and the fact that by an amendment 
adopted, the Bishop was not to be a member of 
the court of appeals. He spoke of ecclesiastical 
trials in general, and the evils arising from them, 
but declared himself ready to bear any respon- 
sibility rightly belonging to him. The whole 
speech was so straightforward, so true and 
brave, that the convention broke into applause, 
and there was an earnest desire apparent to 
meet the Bishop’s views. Motions to re-com- 
mit and postpone were lost, and amendments 
passed that the convention should elect three 
presenters to investigate charges, restoring the 
right of the Bishop to pass upon verdicts, and 
making him a member of the appellate court in 
case of a trial for heresy. Under the provis- 
ions of the canons as adopted, the ecclesiastical 
court elected consists of the Rev. Dr. A. R. 
Stuart, the Rev. Messrs. C. E. Buck, Sontag, 
Poindexter, and Mayo; Mr. Blair L2e, and 
Gen. Wilmer. After some routine business, 
and the usual resolutions, the convention, with 
a brief closing service in the church, adjourned 
sine die. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


Bishop Potter’s Letter 


R. BRIGGS was ordained to the 
priesthood, on Sunday, at the Pro- 
cathedral, New York, by Bishop 
Potter. No public protest was 

made, All had been done before that could 
be done with dignity or effect. The only 
reply, so far as has transpired, which the 
Bishop saw fit to make to the protesting 
clergymen, was the announcement that the 
ordination would take place. A protest:pre- 
sented at the service itself would plainly 
have been of no effect. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Bishop paid somewhat more 
regard to the expostulations of an influen- 
tial layman, and a letter has now been 
given to the press which contains the Bish- 
op’s defence of his own action in the matter. 


HIS letter contains two points: First, 

the Bishop argues that he had no op- 
tion in the matter, but that the Standing 
Committee having recommended the candi- 
date, he was obliged to ordain him, since 
the canons of ordination declare that the 
bishop ‘‘shall,” not ‘‘may,” then proceed to 
take order for the ordination of the person 
who has met the preliminary tests in the 
premises. It would really seem as if this 
must have been written hastily, and without 
due reflection. The fact is, the Standing 
Committee can recommend no one unless he 
presents acertificate from the Bishop. Dur- 
ing the last week, the members of the New 
York Standing Committee are reported to 
have defended their action on the ground 
that it was pro forma; the proper papers 
being before them, they had no option but to 
recommend the candidate. This is an in- 
teresting position of affairs. Nobody seems 
to have any responsibility in the matter, 
if we are to accept these explanations. 
Both Bishop and Standing Committee be- 
come mere automatons going solemnly 
through with a system of red-tape processes. 
Oredat Judceus! 


isn Bishop draws attention to the word 
‘‘shall” in the canons, as leaving him no 
choice in the matter. It is true that word 
occurs in Title I, Canon 7: x, ‘Of Ordination 
to the Diaconate,” but it is coupled with 
other conditions than the presentation of 
certain certificates. The words added are as 
follows: ‘‘and there being no known objection 
to the ordination of the candidate, on 
grounds ‘physical, intellectual, or moral.’ 
Even if the word ‘‘shall’ were mandatory, 
this leaves the Bishop sufficiently wide dis- 
cretion. But the surprising feature of the 
matter is the fact that in connection with 
the provisions for ordination to the priest- 
hood, the word ‘‘shall” does not occur. This 
would seem to render nugatory the entire 
argument based upon that word in the pres- 
ent instance. 


HE second part of the Bishop's letter is 
more courageous. In it he expresses his 
willingness to bear the responsibility of this 
ordination. His ground is that Dr. Briggs’ 
works have been commended by competent 
scholars in and out of the Church, who have 
failed to find in them anything of an hereti- 
cal or dangerous tendency. The Bishop 
therefore thinks that the opposition to Dr. 
Briggs is partly owing to the want of a 


‘larger knowledge.” We have dealt with 
some aspects of this subject elsewhere. 
There is a wide margin between the admis- 
sion, if it can be justly made, that a man’s 
utterances possibly bear an orthodox ex- 
planation, and the deliberate sanction which 
approves the author of them as an accredited 
teacher and preacher of the truth. 


i — 


Ordination of Dr. Briggs 


HE protest of the Rev. Dr. Clendenin 
against the use of his church for the or- 
dination of Dr. Briggs to the priesthood, and 
the subsequent protest of Dr. De Costa, have 
aroused an intense feeling throughout the 
Church. At the bottom of this feeling is 
the conviction that this ordination is one of 
the steps by which the Church is being cor- 
rupted, her formularies stripped of definite 
meaning, and her character transformed. 
Here, it is thought, we begin to see what is 
the meaning of that ‘ideal Church,” or 
“Church of the future,” to which some of 
our leaders wish to conduct us. It is sig- 
nificant that certain of these gentlemen 
have been prominent in the defence of this 
ordination. 


VERYONE knows something of the his- 

tory of Dr. Briggs, and of his exclusion 
from the Presbyterian ministry. Of course 
it was evident that his break with the Pres- 
byterian symbols did not of itself imply a 
break with those of the Church; neverthe- 
less, persons familiar with the facts of his 
case, and with his published utterances, 
could not but view with serious misgivings 
his ordination to the diaconate. It did not 
appear that he would ever have thought of 
taking refuge in the Episcopal Church but 
for his deposition from the Presbyterian 
ministry. This in itself was calculated to in- 
spire a reasonable doubt whether the ac- 
quisition was one to be proud of, or whether 
it was calculated to be for the best good of 
the Church. Many of the clergy have 
learned to their cost that a parish built up 
of the discontented from the denominations 
around, or of those who have fallen under 
the censure of the religious societies with 
which they have been connected, is by 
no means a desirable field of work. But in 
the face of such experiences, we are witness- 
ing an attempt to provide by formal legisla- 
tion for the building up of congregations 
composed of such elements, offering even to 
set aside the Prayer Book itself, as an in- 
ducement to dissatistied people of other 
communions to put themselves nominally 
under the supervision of our bishops. This 
is called by the specious name of Christian 
Unity, though probably no scheme could 
be better calculated to repel the best ele- 
ment in such communions, and to awaken 
their hostility and contempt. 


HOSE who were inclined to be most len- 

ient intheir judgments admitted that Dr. 
Briggs was given, in his published works, to 
rash and extravagant statements. To most 
people, his work appeared in nota few 
places to involve, implicitly if not explicitly, 
the rejection of some parts of the Catholic 
Creed. If these instances are capable of ex- 
planation, it remains true thata writer who 
so expresses himself as commonly to be mis- 
understood, is not a safe teacher. At pres- 


ent, the defenders of Dr. Briggs are loudly 
insisting that he is being attacked because 
of his devotion to the Higher Criticism. 
The Church, it is said, must not suppress 
‘truth seeking,” she must not endeavor to 
“stunt the powers of man’s intellect,” ‘““ham- 
per the progress of research,” and ‘‘carry us 
off from the pathway of truth to the byways 
of obscuration and prejudice.’? This lan- 
guage, recently used in this controversy, is 
sufficiently familiar, though it has not been 
usual to hear it from the lips of defenders 
of the Faith. It is the language of ‘‘Free- 
thought” and of the so-called ‘Liberal 
Christians,” especially in Unitarian circles. 


T is time to draw attention to the fact that 

the Church has no quarrel with those 
who make it their work to inquire into the 
literary characteristics of the sacred writ- 
ers, or questions of history, date, and au- 
thorship. But she holds that the books 
which are designated as canonical are the 
work of “holy men of God who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” She 
will not accept conclusions which are incon- 
sistent with this position. When men, 
whether they be critics or other scholars, 
become convinced that the Church is in er- 
ror in this fundamental matter, they have 
no more place in her, and certainly it is 
hard to understand why any such should de- 
sire to occupy the position of authorized 
teachers in a body which stands for what 
they deny. Furthermore, the Church has a 
dogmatic Faith. It asserts certain things 
as true, such as the Incarnation, the Virgin 
Birth, the Death of Christ for our sins, His 
Resurrection, and also the general resur- 
rection of the body or the “‘flesh.” In a 
word, the Church exists for the very pur- 
pose of asserting a supernatural religion, 
specially revealed. She does not admit that 
in these matters she is ‘seeking the truth.” 
Within her fold these things must be ac- 
cepted. Her scholars are ‘‘hampered,” if 
any one chooses to use that expression, to 
this extent. They must have accepted 
these things as true, and they must carry 
on their researches in view of them. They 
are as distinctly settled for the Church as 
the Copernican system is settled among 
astronomers. 


ie is an exploded idea among men of 
thought that it is possible to pursue even 
purely scientific or philosophical investiga- 
tions without assumptions. Most of all is 
this impossible where religion is concerned. 
Those who continue to make the claim that 
they are able to do this are either disin- 
genuous or shallow. We need not lay our- 
selves open here to the charge of imputing 
injurious motives, from a narrow conserva- 
tive standpoint. Long ago, David Strauss, 
author of the celebrated ‘‘Life of Jesus,” 
used very frank language on this point. 
‘One often meets,” he says, ‘in the writ- 
ings of free-thinking theologians, the assur- 
ance that their researches rest on a purely 
historical interest. For my part, with all 
respect to the word of these gentlemen, I 
regard what they say asa thing impossible; 
and even if it were true, I could not regard 
it as worthy of praise. He who writes on 
the monarchs of Nineveh, or on the Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs, may indeed obey the purely 
historical interest. But Christianity is so 
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living a force, and the question, what have 
been its origins? contains in it such decisive 
‘consequences for the present, that one 
would have to regard as struck with stupid- 
ity the investigator who only brought to 
the study of this question an historical inter- 
est.” He then calls upon these scholars to 
acknowledge with him that their mission is 
4to deliver the human mind from the spir- 
itual yoke which has hitherto oppressed it.” 
That yoke is unquestionably the belief in 
the supernatural. 


T is not then a question of absolutely free 
investigation, and investigation ‘‘ham- 
pered” by the bonds of antecedent presump- 
tions, as the shallow declamation from 
which we have quoted some expressions, 
would lead the unwary to imagine. The real 
conflict is between two opposing sets of pre- 
sumptions. The line of demarcation is the 
question of the supernatural, especially in 
the form of miracle and of revelation. On 
the one side are those who approach the 
subject not with open minds, but with the 
settled conviction that miracles are impos- 
sible. In other words, they deny the super- 
natural, or reduce it to the natural. On the 
other side are those who are convinced of 
the truth of the supernatural and of the ne- 
.cessity of a supernatural religion. It is man- 
ifest that these assumptions, or antecedent 
convictions, on the one hand or on the 
other, will affect in the most fundamental 
way both the method of investigation and 
the conclusions which are reached. Those, 
for instance, who reject the supernatural, 
are forced to reject as legendary or fictitious 
every narrative which contains a miracu- 
lous element, or at any rate, like the old or 
4‘eommon-sense” rationalists, explain it 
away. It may not always be easy to classify 
individual writers. 


HERE are those who, while they pur- 
sue the anti-supernaturalist methods, 
would, through some curious inconsistency 
or vacillation, have us suppose that they are, 
nevertheless, believers in a supernatural re- 
ligion. And, such is the peculiarity of the 
human mind, it would not be fair to say that 
they are not sincere. It is not given to 
everyone to see the plain logic of his position. 
‘This happy obliquity of mental vision may 
save his own soul, but others will see what 
he cannot. A startling significance is given 
to Dr. Briggs’ ordination to the priesthood, 
when it is said by readers of abundant learn- 
ing and familiarity with such subjects, that 
his position, if they could accept it, would 
lead them to give up the Christian religion. 
It means that one whose teachings are con- 
sidered by men well qualified to judge, as 
having the tendency to make Christianity of 
no worth, is installed in the pulpits of the 
Church as an authorized teacher. So far as 
the act of the authorities of a single diocese 
ean go, the sanction of the Church is given 
to his utterances, however rash and danger- 
‘ous they may be, and however perilous to 
human souls. A grave responsibility has 
been incurred, and the endis not yet. This 
ordination is an ominous portent and the 
more so, if, as there is reason to fear, it is 
the first of a series including some who have 
given utterance to more extreme and de- 
structive views than Dr. Briggshimself. The 
same pleas may be made for them. We may 
be again told that they are ‘truth seekers,” 
that we must not ‘stunt the powers of man’s 
intellect” or ‘hamper the progress of re- 
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search.” All this would apply to the men to 
whom we refer, as it would have applied in 
the past to Strauss, Baur, or Renan. 


i — 
ather Austin and His 
Teachings-- XIX. 


N Whitsunday, Father Austin was asked 

to explain the collect where it says: 
“Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right 
judgment in all things.” 

To which he replied that the word judg- 
ment may refer to the action of the mind in 
judging things, or to the result of such ac- 
tion, As an operation of the mind, it ascer- 
tains values, it goes to the heart of things, 
sees their nature and relations, and discrim- 
inates between the true and the false, the 
wise and the unwise. The resultant action 
is the expression of an opinion and conform- 
ity tothe same. A right judgment is the 
best of gifts from the best of givers, because 
it discriminates in favor of that which is 
right. 

It is evident that when the mind reaches 
aright judgment, it has ascertained the 
preference of God, and that when we do 
what He prefers, we do His will, which is 
the very substance of religion. 

Therefore, in order to have the right 
judgment in all things, we must look within 
them to find what is God’s preference or 
judgment or will, and then make that our 


own. 
We are instructed to regard this right 


judgment as a gift of the Spirit, and by this 
we must understand that the Spirit gives us 
a certain readiness of mind to discern what 
is the will of God. It is, therefore, our duty 
to pray for the help of the Spirit, which is 
specially our need, lest trusting too fondly 
in our own power to discriminate, we fall 
into manifold errors, and become like ships 
without rudders, borne about by every wind 
and current of self-will. 

To discern God’s will is sometimes easy, 
but sometimes very difficult. Who has not 
felt himself driven almost to despair by not 
knowing in what direction the path of duty 
led? With reference to things uncertain in 
which it seems to be hard to determine 
what is the will of God, the very first re- 
solve of wisdom should be to postpone for a 
time the formation of a definite judgment. 
Doubtful cases are not always pressing 
cases. A little time is the solvent of many 
perplexities, and the hidden path, if you 
only wait for a day or two, will reveal itself. 
But if postponement be impracticable, by 
reason of immediate necessity of decision, 
then must we importunately appeal to the 
Holy Spirit, implore His guidance, submit 
implicitly to His inspirations, and then do 
what seems to be best, what we think our 
Lord Jesus Christ would do in similar straits. 
One reason why difficult cases are permitted 
to tax our judgment is that we may lay our 
helpless ignorance at the feet of the Wise, 
and plead with strong crying and tears for 
guidance—a blessed form of oblation most 
pleasing to God. A humble and honest 
heart will thus rise above difficulties, if not 
absolutely above mistakes; for should there 
still be some variation of judgment from the 
way of the will of God, He will overrule the 
mistakes of such a heart and convert them 
into blessings. 

When the lectures on Confirmation were 
given that year, Father Austin presented 
the subject of a right judgment inall things 
in another way. é 
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He said such a judgment was at the very 
root of the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit 
given in the Sacrament, and he urged his 
young people to make constant prayers for 
the same, beseeching Him: 

—That by the gift of cownsel He would be 
to them the good Friend ever near at hand 
to whom they might apply for wise direc- 
tion and holy prudence. 

—That by the gift of wisdom He would 
supply all their deficiencies, and give them 
minds finely balanced and discriminating. 

—That by the gift of understanding He 
would enable them to know that the J udge 
of the earth can never err in wisdom or 
goodness, and to rest with implicit faith in 
Him when His providence is veiled in clouds 
of mystery. 

—That by the gift of ghostly strength He 
would supplement their weakness, inform 
their ignorance, prevent their deviations, 
and teach them to lean heavenward in their 
uncertainties. 

—That by the gift of knowledge He 
would be their Teacher, leading them into 
all the truth of the Church’s Faith, keeping 
them true to the letter and spirit of the 
same, enabling them to detect error, and 
hate it, and bestowing daily increase in the 
knowledge and love of God. ; 

—That by the gift of true godliness He 
would inspire them with aspiration for His 
highest graces, with burning thirst for con- 
formity to Christ’s precepts and example, 
and with the habit of daily self-surrender 
into the keeping hands of His love. 

—That by the gift of His holy fear He 
would establish, maintain, and increase in 
them somewhat of that spirit of praise and 
adoration which pervades the high courts of 
the heavenly temple. 

When those dear young people were con- 
firmed, the prayer which the bishop offered 
for them immediately preceding the laying 
on of hands, was not a meaningless mass 
of words to their minds. They knew what 
God heard, and what He was asked to give 
them. 

So 
Work and Support for the 
Clergy 


FROM BISHOP THOMPSON'S 
CONVENTION ADDRESS 
OU will have seen discussions awakened 
by an experiment tried by one of our 
prominent rectors, upon the relations of 
clergymen to Church work, as such relations 
actually exist. This gentleman wrote a cir- 
cular letter to many, perhaps to all the 
bishops, asking each if he had a place for a 
clergyman, a good reader, preacher, pastor, 
and the rest, with a family, giving at least 
$1,000 per year and a house. 

I, among others, received the letter, and 
replied, I believe, in the negative, as to this 
case. Almost all the bishops replied in the 
negative, or virtually so, and the writer of 
the circular letter published his experiment 
and its result. 

The matter attracted considerable atten- 
tion, aad a number of expressions of opinion 
were published. The conclusion drawn by 
the writer of the circular, that already there 
are more clergymen than are needed, and 
that every clergyman must make his own 
place, was denied, and sometimes with heat. 

I am glad the matter has come up be- 
cause I think it will clear the atmosphere, 
and bring out some realities to which we are 
apt to be blind. I amin receipt, frequent- 
ly, of letters like the circular mentioned, 
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and it is not possible to reply to them for 
several reasons, 

The bishop has not the appointment to 
any parish. He has virtually not even the 
appointment to any mission. Patronage, in 
the American Church, is in the hands, at 
least, of those who hold the purse-strings. 
In such condition, even if it were offered 
him, a bishop would be very foolish to un- 
dertake appointments, for he has no power, 
in any case, to hold either minister or peo- 
ple to the appointment made. 

I could say, truthfully, that there are now 
four fields (not parishes) in Mississippi, 
where I could assure a man $1,000 and a 
house, with certainty that the pledge would 
be redeemed. But how van I assure this to 
the Rev. John Smith? I could assure it to 
the Rev. James Jones, let us say; in other 
words, it all depends upon the man himself. 
No bishop can long exercise his office with- 
out discovering that. There are clergymen 
to whom he can assure nothing, There are 
those to whom he can safely assure much. 
I shall not discuss the matter, but assert the 
fact, that his officialism, in the American 
Church, counts for little to a clergyman, 
whether he be deacon, priest, or bishop. He 
stands upon his personality—mind, I do not 
say his ‘‘popularity,” in the vulgar sense of 
that wretched word, but on his own force of 
character in leading and controlling. The 
Church is not an organization which assures 
a place and a living to a man as soon as he 
isordained. His ordination gives him the 
right to work in the Church, with all her 
influences round him and behind him, if he is 
capable of doing work. The whole land is 
before him, where to choose, from Maine to 
Texas, from New York to Alaska; but if he 
cannot do his work, if he cannot find his 
place, there is no power can help him. 
Bishops and others may be tolerant, patient, 
for a while, hoping for the best, but the end 
is inevitable—all depends on the man him- 
self, 

So, while I do not accept one of the con- 
clusions of the distinguished clergyman who 
sent the circular, namely, that there are too 
many clergymen for the needs of the 
Church, I do fully accept the other, and, in- 
deed, discussed it in print many years ago 
myself; namely, that in a practically un- 
organized Church, like ours, every man 
must make his own place; that at his ordi- 
nation the Church does not assure him 
either of work or a living, but simply turns 
him loose, with all the prestige and support 
his clerical character gives him, to work 
wherever he finds a field for work, with 
what gifts and graces God and his own 
efforts have endowed him, to make his own 
place and succeed or fail. 

For ordination does not exempt a man 
from the common laws of life. It does not 
make an ignorant man learned, nor a foolish 
man wise, nora lazy man industrious, nor a 
boor a gentleman. The laws of success in 
any calling in life are the laws which, in the 
main, are upon the clergyman, and cer- 
tainly, no man can help him who will not 
help himself, 

Upon the whole, it is an advantage to 
have these conditions brought piainly out. 
Wise men will not quarrel with them, and 
those applying for orders should understand 
them clearly. 

There is room in every diocese and mis- 
sionary jurisdiction in the land for many 
more clergymen. But they must be men 
who can do the work, and are not mainly 
anxious to secure $1,000 a year and a house. 


The Diving Churcb 


The work in the Church in the United 
States, so far, has been done by those who 
had the enthusiasm of the ministerial call- 
ing, to say the least. Our most distin- 
guished clergymen, most of our bishops, I 
think, worked for a while, at least, on far 
less than the provisionnamed. Indeed, that 
provision is far beyond the average of what 
the future leaders of the Church, in its 
priests and bishops, are securing now. It is 
a misfortune for a man to begin his minis- 
try handicapped by the necessity for a 
certain considerable income, as it would be 
for a beginning physician or a beginning 
lawyer. It is not where he begins, but 
where he ends, that tells the story of suc- 
cessful work done, and the man ten years in 
the ministry ought to have gotten out of the 
way, leaving standing ground on the lower 
branches for the young. men coming on. To 
encourage uS,it is well to consider that no 
wonderful gifts, no rare endowments, are at 
all necessary to a successful ministry. Those 
who have made disastrous or pitiful failures 
have been as highly endowed as those who 
have made success. 

Eloquence isa good thing. Butsome men 
whose whole ministry has been strikingly 
blessed, were very dull preachers. Learn- 
ing is a good thing, but wonderful work has 
been done, and is doing, by men who do not 
know a Hebrew letter, and cannot translate 
a verse of the Greek Testament. 

Some men have worked parishes to a 
height of distinction by strength of brain, 
some by strength of heart, and I have known 
it done by strength of legs, though it is on 
record that the Lord delighteth not in 
them. Indeed, it is hard to tell why one 
succeeds and another fails, and no wise man 
judges rashly or makes rash criticisms. 
One can only tell by results. But, evident- 
ly, where there are no results, no matter 
what gifts may be possessed, there is some- 
thing radically unfit. And here it occurs to 
me to say a serious word to the laity. It is 
not uncommon to send acommittee to heara 
clergyman, or invite him to come to a va- 
cant parish and preach as a candidate (which 
no self-respecting clergyman will do) under 
the supposition that the man can be rightly 
judged by one interview, or by one or two 
sermons. There can be no graver mistake, 
and congregations which fall into it deserve 
what ills, often serious, befall them. Again, 
hasty likes and dislikes are evidence ofa 
childish mind. When the minister comes, 
wait at least for time sufficient to form a 
judgment. 

I remember a case where a clergyman, 
dead now, whose life was one of long mark 
and distinction, was called to a parish and 
completely disappointed the people his first 
Sunday. Conscious of it, he offered his 
resignation on Monday, and the vestry 
would have accepted it but for shame. He 
remained the distinguished, beloved, and 
cherished rector for a score of years, 

Some one must furnish the motive power 
to drive forward a-parish or mission and 
make the work grow. Inour work here it 
is the plain state of the case that the minis- 
ter is expected to do this. If he has not 
force or fire of some kind to doit he is usually 
a failure. It is to be expected. The cler- 
gyman who among us looks to find a nice 
arrangement for his comfort in which he is 
to sit quietly and be wheeled along by 
others, will be grievously disappointed, and 
when I am written to for such places, I sup- 
pose, Jike other bishops, I waste no time in 
correspondence. 
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Itis just the fact that in dioceses like this, 
aman must make hisown place. The op- 
portunity can be given him, and that is all. 
But was not this just the condition in the: 
apostolic days? 


~i— 
Clergy Relief Fund 


BY THE REV. THEO. I, HOLCOMBE 


HE annual conventions of nearly all the dio- 
ceses are at hand. The report of the last. 
General Convention will show that the subject 
of General Clergy Relief was referred to the 
several dioceses for consideration. It is certain- 
ly time the clergy of the dioceses should bestir 
themselves in this matter, and ascertain just. 
what relations exist between this fund and the 
diocese. Let some interested member of the 
convention, at the proper time, call upon the 
bishop for a statement as to how many benefici- 
aries of this General Clergy Relief Fund there: 
are in the diocese; how many old clergy are 
assisted, how many widows and orphans in that. 
diocese, and what the sum total for the last. 
three years received. 

Every delegate has a perfect right to ask such 
questions, and I think the bishop will gladly 
afford the information desired. Then it might 
be well to appoint a secretary or agent «who 
should report at each annual convention all con- 
tributions to this fund from parishes and indi- 
viduals, as well as the total amount received by 
beneficiaries. Will not the conventions take up 
this matter, in order that the clergy and laity 
may knew how much they are, as a diocese, in- 
debted to this fund? 

We have heard from the report made to the 
last General Convention just how many dioceses 
and missionary districts were assisted in the 
three years from 1895 to 1898. In 64 dioceses and 
missionary districts there were 80 clergymen 
and 202 widows and orphans of clergymen helped, 
but not one of these got more than the pittance 
of $100. ‘So far as we know, this is the best 
record that this fund has ever made;” vide re- 
port. Is there the ‘‘ghost of a reason”? why the 
report of what a dioc:se has received, asa bene- 
ficiary of this fund, should not be ‘tread out in 
the meeting’? Why some lover of his kind 
should not demand to know how large an obliga- 
tion his diocese is under to this fund? Ought 
not indeed such information to go upon the 
records of the diocese? Why accept and not 
confess? why receive and notrespond? Is it just 
or generous to ignore benefits? Suppose that. 
all the dioceses should call for such report of 
indebtedness, and that every clergyman should 
himself contribute onedollar a year to this fund 
as a personal matter, what a long step forward, 
and in the right direction, it would be. Whatan 
example to the laity! If weof tke clergy will 
permit ourselves to be interested a little in our 
own matters, perchance some one of our many 
multi-millionaries might open his eyes upon the 
scene of our desolation, and go down into his 
pockets below the nickels and dimes, to help the 
old and infirm of theclergy, the widows and or- 
phans of the clergy; but can we expect such a 
wonder as this, while we decline to add our own 
mite, our single dollar? It is my belief that all 
are willing, but no one desires to be alone in this 
matter; but the only way to avoid the loneliness 
is to bestir ourselves for organization of the fund 
in the annual convention. I am not an official, 
neither secretary nor agent, of this fund. Iam 
only a lover of a noble cause, and one who earn- 
estly desires to help lift the sore burden of pov- 
erty which now crushes into the earth so many 
of our worthy priests and their often helpless 
widows and orphans. 


From under the altar their souls cry out 
‘“* ‘Flow long, O Lord! how long!’ May we not 
have with the dogs the crumbs which fallfrom 
the Master’s table. Why will not Thy priests 
tithe the offering of the faithful, that we may 
share of the children’s bread?”’ 


The Church provides every year from this one 
source, viz., the altar alms, over $400,000. Is it 
an exaggeration to say that $30,000 of thissum at 
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least, belong to the old and poor of the ministry, 
and should find its way through willing and gen- 
erous hands into the Fund for General Clergy 
Relief? 


Building of Character 


I WOULD not deprive any of the lawful pleas- 
ures which men and women seek to enjoy in 
the hours of freedom from close and confining 
work. But the spirit which always places pleas- 
ure first cannot but be deprecated, for its only 
outcome is to narrow and dwarf spiritual and 
moral life. The spirit which allows nothing to 
interfere with amusements and permits any- 
thing to stand in the way of profitable lectures, 
Bible classes, and efforts toward moral improve- 
ment—no words of condemnation can be too 
strong for this. 

Let us one and all be governed by the spirit of 
reason and judgment in this matter, striving to 
give everything its due weight and proper place, 
and above all else not forget the first great work 
of the Christian Church, the strengthening and 
upbuilding of character ‘Finally, my brethren, 
be strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil, and having done all to stand. Stand, 
therefore, having your loins grit about with 
truth, and having on the breast plate of right- 
eousness,’’ etc. 

Let it be your resolution to-day that for the 
coming year you will be found among those who 
are working for the upbuilding of Christ’s 
kingdom among men; that you will not be con- 
tent to stand simply as an idle recipient of God’s 
blessings, but an active agent in thegreat work 
of His Church. Build yourselves with all the 
means of grace that are so freely offered, and 
you will build the parish until it becomes, with 
others, one of the fair spots for the Master’s 
presence, one of the havens of refuge for the 
flock of the Good Shepherd.—Rev. OC. G. Bristol’s 
Anniversary Sermon. 


Letters to the Editor 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

As supplementary to the article on the 
“Growth of the Church,’’ which appeared in 
the issue of your paper, of May 13, 1899, page 38, I 
will add that in 1868, the Episcopal Church had in 
the United States, 2,472 parishes and missions, 
and that these had grown to be in 1898, 6,295, or 
more than two-and.a-half times as many. Again, 
the increase in that period was 3,823 parishes 
and missions, or a little more than one new or- 
ganization for every three days during the thir- 
ty years. Besides this great growth in organ- 
izations, their average strength in communi- 
cants also rose considerably during that time, 
for in 1868 the 2,472 organizations had 194,692 
which was an average of 78 to each, and in 1898, 
the 6,295 organizations had 679,604 communi- 
cants, an average of 108 to each. je 


Ske THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
To the Editor of The Living Churches 

A writer seems to have found out a method by 
which the harm, as he thinks, caused by the en- 
velope system, in keeping the people from mak- 
ing voluntary offerings, can be removed. 

It is folly to hold there is any virtue in any 
system in itself. Therecan be no lifeinit. It 
is a business enterprise in the Church, and as 
far as my knowledge extends in the use of it, is 
a success. I do not find that it militates against 
making voluntary offerings. 
~The envelope system is a constant reminder 
every Lord’s Day, of the pledge that has been 
made. It is not consistent with hap-hazard meth- 
ods of making money for the Church, which are 
indeed of doubtful propriety, A little thought 
will show that it is scriptural. It will necessi- 
tate the giving a certain portion of one’s posses- 
sions to the Lord. It undoubtedly will de- 
velop the spirit of giving as it addresses 
itself to the ability of all, however small. 


The Diving Church 


It makes insignificant the giving of small 
amounts which are not commensurate with the 
ability of those contributing. I have never met 
with any opposition from those of moderate 
means, when wishing to introduce it; but al- 
most invariably from those who have much of 
this world’s goods, and who have on hand a good 
deal of that vice known as covetousness. It has 
increased the contributions of the parish that 
uses it. It is the stepping-stone to the highest 
and most devout way, which is the offertory; 
which is acting upon the belief that all things 
come of God, and that weare givingof His. But 
this condition cannot be hoped for, except when 
people are more filled with the Holy Spirit. 
EH. P. GREEN. 
Plymouth, N. C., May 11, 1899. 


Personal Mention 


Archdeacon Abbott, of Ohio, expects to remove his 
family to Cleveland immediately after the diocesan 
convention, and his home will be at 41 Hilburn ave. 


The Rev. A. Alexander has accepted a call to the 
charge of the mission at Wilkinsburg, diocese of 
Pittsburgh, and began his work in that place on the 
first Sunday in May. 


The Rev. John A. Chapin, lately connected with 
Calvary church, New York city, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant at Christ church, Detroit, Mich., and 
has entered upon his new duties. 


The Rev. F. Ward Denys has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Mary’s church, Hampden, diocese of Mary- 
land. 


The Rev. P. Gavan Duffy has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. George's church, Kansas City, and is likely 
to sail shortly for Europe. 


The Rev. Sherwood Fison, in charge of Berea and 
St. Matthew’s mission, Cleveland, has gone, on ac- 
count of ill-health, for a short stay at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

The Rey. Charles Gilbert Hannah has resigned the 
charge of St. Andrew’s church, Bridgeton, N. J. 

The Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Lllinois, is to bein 
England during the summer, until Sept. 25th, 1899. 
Mail sent to 312 Prospect Street, Ashtabula, Ohio,will 
be forwarded to him. 

The Rev. L Macpherson, instructor at Nashotah 
House, has accepted a curacy at the churchof St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York. Address, after June Ist, 
145 W. 46th st , New York city, N. Y. 

The Rev. A. A. Pruden has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ church, Savannah, Ga. 

The Rev. H. Parrish has resigned the rectorship of 
the church of St. Mary the Virgin, San Francisco, 
and has accepted a call to the rectorship of the 
church of the Advent, in the same city. 

The Rey. J. Henry Perkins has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Stafford, N. Y. 

The Rev. Scott B. Rathburn has accepted the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Woodbridge, N. J. 

The address of the Rt. Rev. S. I. J. Schereschewsky 
will be 41 Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan, until further notice; 
all mail matter may be addressed to him there. 

The address of the Rev. G. W. Southwell is changed 
from St. Petersburg, Fla., to Jacksonville, Fla. 


The address of the Rev. J. W. Van Ingen is Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 

The Rev. J. C. Wellwood has become rector of the 
church of the Holy Spirit, Bath Beach, L. I. 

Archdeacon Watkins has his headquarters now in 
Ellsworth, Kas. Recently, he was appointed Grand 
Prelate of the Grand Commandery of Knights Temp- 
lars of Kansas. 


Ordinations 


On May 3d, Bishop Brewster advanced to the priest- 
hood the Rev. Fred A. Wright, curate of St. John’s 
church, Stamford, Conn. The ordination was held in 
St. John’s church, New Milford, the candidate being 
presented by the Rev. J. F'. Plumb. 


To Correspondents 


J. E.—We never heard of the institution to which 
you refer. Its degrees are probably not worth the 
parchment on which they are printed. : 

L. D. S.—Please send your name and address to the 
Editor. You are known to him only by these initials 
signed to several selections in ‘‘Lyrics of the Living 
Cuurch,”’ 


Official 


The annual meeting of ‘The Society of the Gradu- 
ates of St. Mary’s Hall’’ will be held on Founder’s 
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Day, Saturday, May 27th, 1899, at 9:45 A.M, at St. 
Mary’s Hall. Chapel service at 12 o’clock. 
MRs. WILLIAM D. HEWITT, Cor. Secy., 
Burlington, N. J. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL ALUMNI MEETING 

Tuesday, June 6th, 7:30 Pp. M., Alumni Service. 
Sermon by the Rey. Millidge Walker, '75. Offertory 
for the Fraternal Fund. 

Wednesday, June 7th, 8:30 A. M., Morning Prayer; 
9 A.M., Business Meeting, in the Library; 11 A. M., 
Ordination Service, the Rt. Rev. A.C. A. Hal. D.D., 
Bishop of Vermont, preacher; 4 P. M., Reception by 
the Dean, in the Library; 7 Pp. M., Evening Prayer. 


J. H. BARBOUR, Secretary. 
Middletown, May 10th. 


Obituary 


IN MEMORIAM CHARLES M. HIGGINSON 

WHEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God, the Giver 
of life and of every perfect gift, to give ‘‘the peace 
which passeth all understanding” to our friead and 
fellow-servant, Charles M. Higginson, whom He has 
called away, from the cares, the labors, and the re- 
sponsibilities of earth to that better land ‘‘where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest;’’ therefore it is fitting that we, his friends, 
his neighbors and fellow members of St. Paul’s par- 
ish, Riverside, give expression to our sense of loss in 
parting from one who for sixteen years has been a con- 
sistent member of this Church, and communicant at 
its chancel rail. Consistent in his daily life, he has 
gone in and out among us, an example of earnest, 
honest,Christian manhood. True to his convictions of 
duty and of obligation to life's highest standards, he 
was like Nathaniel of old, without guile and without 
hypocrisy. His eminent fitness and ability placed 
him in the fore-front of the world’s workers, and he 
laid down life’s burden at a time when the temporal 
rewards of faithful service were within his grasp. 

While we feel our own loss in the sundered ties of 
friendship, and while sorrowing for ourselves because 
he is taken from us, we recognize with tender condol- 
ence that deeper sorrow which has come to the 
family which he has cherished and brought up, and as 
individuals and as a parish we offer them the truest 
sympathy of our hearts, and we commend them to 
the mercies of Him whose ear is ever open to the 
widow's cry, and whose promise is to be a father to 
the fatherless. 

Resolved: That a copy of the sentiments of this meet- 
ing be transmitted to the family of our departed 
friend; that they be spread upon the records of the 
parish, and published in THE LIVING CHURCH, 


Died 
Morrow.—On Sunday after Ascension, early in the 
morning, Elizabeth, wife of William Bryce Morrow, 
rector of St. James’, Bristol, Pa., and daughter of the 
late Captain Robert Wright, of the British Army. 
Remember in Thy kingdom, O Christ, her work of 
faith, and labor of love, and patience of hope in Thee. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 


ee ovinine must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


Church and Parish 


BISHOP HARB, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., is in need of 
priests and unmarried deacons and young unmarried 
men looking to the ministry, for work among the 
white people of South Dakota. Salaries not large 
but sure. 

A CLERGYMAN in full orders desires work for the 
summer. Address C, care THE LIVING CHURCH. 

EUCHARISTIC WAFERS,—Priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people's wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets, 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave.. 


Mt. Vernon, New York. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, May, 1899 


1. SS, PHILIP AND JAMES. Red, 

7. 5th Sunday Rogation) after Easter. White. 

8 ROGATION DAY. Violet. 

9. ROGATION Day. Violet. 
10. ROGATION Day. Violet (White at Evensong). 
11. ASCENSION DAY White. 
14. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
21. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
22. WHITSUN MONDAY. Red. 
23. WHITSUN TUESDAY Red. 
24. EMBER Day. Red. 
26. EMBUR DAY. Red. 
27. EMBER Day. Red (White at Evensong). 
28. Trinity Sunday. White. 


‘It is not Spring until you can plant your foot 
upon twelve daisies.”’ 


“Tf wind blows on you through a hole, 
Make your willand take care of your soul.’’. 


NE of the problems which the news 
editor of a Church journal has 
to solve at this season, is how to 
make a pint measure hold aquart. 

During May and June forty-five diocesan 
conventions are held, and some space must 
be given to every one. For some of them, 
considerable space is required. The sea- 
son is also one of great activity in all 
Church lines, preparatory to the quiet time 
of the summer when little aggressive work 
isdone. In the space ordinarily devoted to 
Church news (and THE LivInG CHURCH 
gives more space to that than any other 
Church paper) it is quite impossible to print 
in fullthe reports which are sent in at this 
season. They must be cut down and con- 
densed, even when they are interesting and 
well written. Only the points of general 
interest and helpful suggestion, as a rule, 
can be given. By this condensation the 
reader really gains in the saving of his time, 
though the one who sends the news may 
sometimes be displeased. The only reply 
we can make to complaints on this score is 
that we cannot helpit. The editor must de- 
cide what is practicable, and what will best 
serve the interests of the paper and its 
readers. 


PENS “se 


Hae Bishop of Maryland has had a rather 

unusual experience. A short time ago 
he received a letter from England, the writ- 
er of which said that he was a stockholder 
in a certain railroad which traverses a large 
part of the State of Maryland. He proceeds: 
“It has struck me that I have never done 
anything for the spiritual welfare of the dis- 
trict from which a portion of my income has 
been for some time derived. Property, I 
hold it, has its responsibilities correspond- 
ing to its advantages, and perhaps one of 
the evils of the present day which needs as 
much correcting as any other, is that these 
great financial corporations have no (so to 
speak) corporate conscience. The stock- 
holders and bondholders simply want their 
dividends, and don’t trouble themselves 
about the souls of the numerous servants, 
who, in different capacities, help to earn the 
above. To make some small amends in my 
own case, I am venturing to send you a post- 
al order which I want you to apply in any 
way you judge best for the spiritual 
welfare of the diocese intrusted to your 
charge.”’ 


Pen-and-Ink.lings 


EW ZEALAND has adopted a system 
of old-age pensions. A pension of 
seven shillings a week is to be given 
to every person above the age of six- 

ty-five years, provided he or she has lived in 
the colony for twenty-five years, and is able 
to pass a certain test in regard to sobriety 
and good conduct, 


NCE upon a time an American taunted 

an Englishman: ‘‘How can you endure 
to be taxed to support your idle nobility?” 
exclaimed the American, warmly. Then 
the American paid $10 a ton for his coal in 
order that the directors of the trust might 
procure dukes and.things for sons-in-law. 
This fable teaches that there are almost as 
many ways of paying taxes as of dodging 
the same.—TZhe Journal, Detroit. 


HE International devotes a paragraph or 

two to the cleft infinitive, for which it 
has ‘‘no use.” It says: ‘‘Oleft infinitive: a 
locution formed by the placing of an adverb 
between the words which form the infini- 
tive mood, thus: ‘‘He has no right to even 
read it’; ‘It being impossible for me to per- 
sonally call”; ‘‘Ask him to kindly look up 
this matter,” etc. When, how, and why 
this corruption first made its appearance 
we do not know. But it has taken such a 
hold upon the newspaper space writers that 
scarcely a paragraph now appears in print 
without one or more examples of it. An 
uglier or more aimless innovation was never 
introduced into the language of cultivated 
people. And yet so insinuating is this faulty 
construction, that even the most particular 
and precise writers and speakers are con- 
tinually finding themselves guilty of it.” 


T a mass meeting of the students of 
Trinity College, hazing has been for- 
mally abolished by a practically unanimous 
vote. A resolution was passed to elect a 
committee, consisting of three seniors, two 
juniors, and one sophomore, before whom all 
unruly students shall be summoned and dis- 
ciplined.| This action has been under con- 
sideration at Trinity for some time past,and 
was brought to a head by a recent communi- 
cation from the New York alumni, urging 
the student body to take such action. 


HE intelligent reporter is at his work 
again. Giving data of the convention 
news of a certain prominent diocese, we are 
told that there were ‘‘Protestants admitted, 
9; Protestants in the diocese, 18’’—meaning 
‘‘postulants.” The same reporter states 
that the ‘‘old consecration system... might 
be modified,” etc., meaning, of course, the 
“‘convocational system.’’ And these blun- 
ders in a journal owned by Churchmen! 


R. RICHARD CADBURY, the English 

cocoa manufacturer, never had a strike 
or any other difficulty in his relations with 
his employes. Nearly all the work was 
done on the piece system, each person get- 
ting exactly what he earned. Thoughtful 
provision was made for the meals of the 
men and women of the works, and for their 
rest and recreation. The workrooms and the 
grounds were beautified. There were houses 
where aged employes, past the ability to 
work, were supported in comfort. Mr. Cad- 
bury personally maintained some thirty 
home missionaries and secretaries of adult 


schools, philanthropic and other institu- 
tions, in Birmingham and the district. — 


tl Geary key note of the experience of many is 
touched by a writer in Collier's Weekly: 
‘There is loneliness for innumerable soli- 
taries, As many days as there are in all the 
ages, SO many solitudes are there for men. 
This is the open house of the earth; no one 
is refused. Noris the space shortened or 
the silence marred because, one by one, men 
in multitudes have been alone there before. 
Solitude is separate experience. Nay, soli- 
tudes are to be numbered less by days, than 
by men themselves. Every man of the liv- 
ing and every man of the dead might have 
had his ‘privacy of light.’ ”’ 


S living illustration of the above, we find 
in the London Daily News the following 
statement: 


London life drives people in upon themselves. 
The first thing that strikes a newcomer from 
the provinces, particularly from the North, is 
the unneighborliness of London. Among the 
millions here you can live a more lonely life 
than inaremote country town. People don’t 
know their next door neighbors, and don’t want 
to know them. Not only that, people dwelling 
in the same house are frequently strangers to 
each other. Often you knock at the doors of 
houses, and find that the occupier of the first 
floor doesn’t know the name of the family on the 
third, though both may have lived there for 
years. When the spirit of neighborliness is ab- 
sent, the spirit of citizenship suffers. In the 
slums it is different. The slums of London rep- 
resent about the only place where neighborli- 
ness prevails. In the back slum courts you will 
finda more genuine neighborly spirit than any- 
where else in London. The little community 
knows itself thoroughly. They quarrel one day 
and help each other the next. They pull each 
other through hard times; they nurse each 
other, feed each other, clothe each other, shel- 
ter each other. 


N old colored preacher was asked how his 
church was getting on, and his answer 
was: ‘‘Mighty poor, mighty poor, brudder.” 
‘What is the trouble?’ and he replied: 
‘Dem ’cieties, ’cieties. Dey is jist drawin’ 
all de fatness and marrow outen de body and 
bones ob de Blessed Lord’s body. We can’t 
do nuffin widout de ’ciety. Dar is de Lincum 
’Ciety, wid Sister Jones and Brudder Brown 
to run it; Sister Williams mus’ march in 
front ob de Daughters of Rebecca. Den 
dare is de Dorcases, de Marthas, de Daugh- 
ters ob Ham, and Liberian Ladies.” ‘Well, 
you have the brethren to help in the 
church,” we suggested. ‘‘No, sah, dar am 
de Masons, de Odd Fellers, de Sons of Ham, 
and de Okalahoma Promised Land Pil- 
grims. Why, brudder, by de time de brud- 
ders an’ sisters pays all de dues an’ tends all 
de meetins, dere is nuffin left for Mount 
Pisgah church but jist de cob; de corn has 
been shelled off an’ frowed to dese speckled 
chickens.” 


NTEMPERANCH is rife in Mexico. Dur- 
ing the ten years closing last December, 
2,000,000,000 gallons of liquors, exclusive of 
foreign good, swere consumed. Last year, 
5,000,000 gallons were imported into Mexico. 
The City of Mexico has 2,000 saloons and 
pulquerias—places where pulque, the nation- 
al beverage, is dispensed. The Mexican in- 
sane asylums credit alcoholism with 53 per 
cent. of their patients. In England, the per- 
centage is 21; in the United States, 22; in 
France, 27, and in Holland, 32. 
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Irish Repartee and Sarcasm 


EPARTEE, or readiness in smart, witty, 
sarcastic retort, is said to be the high- 
est form of wit. These immediate and felic- 
itous revlies, these answering thrusts in 
mental fencing, these illuminating flashes 
of quick and lively imaginations, are com- 
mon among all classes in Ireland. On old 
Carlisle bridge in Dublin there was a fruit- 
stall, the keeper of which, “Biddy,” the ap- 
ple-woman, was a better-known figure than 
eventhe Lord Mayor. She had a ready and 
elib tongue, and never allowed a verbal as- 
sailant to retire with all the honors. An 
American visitor, thinking to take a “rise”? 
out of the old woman, took up one of the 
watermelons she was displaying for sale," 
and said: ‘“These are small apples you grow 
over here. In America we have them twice 
the size.” : Biddy slowly removed her “‘dud- 
heen,” or clay pipe, from her lips, and cool- 
ly surveying the joker from head to heel, 
said, in a tone of pity, ‘‘Yerra, what a fool 
yez must be whin yez take our gooseberries 
for apples.” The Irish people are perhaps 
unequalled for concencrating into a phrase 
an amount of bitter sarcasm. A Dublin 
jarvey, seeing a man of fashion who prided 
himself on his skill in handling the reins, 
‘driving down Grafton street, said: ‘That 
fellow looks like a coachman, but drives 
like a gentleman.” 

John Philpot Curran was noted for ‘his 
powers of repartee and sarcasm. Many of 
his good things in that line have come down 
to us through the century. There could not 
be a better testimony to their worth; but 
as most of them are too well known to need 
repeating here, I will simply give a few 
that I have picked up in out-of-the-way 
places. At a dinner-table in London the 
conversation turned on public speaking. 
Curran stated that he could never address 
an audience for a quarter of an hour with- 
out moistening his lips. ‘‘I have the ad- 
vantage of you there, Curran,” said Sir 
Thomas Turton, a pompous and pretentious 
Member of Parliament. ‘‘I spoke the other 
night in the House of Commons for five 
hours, on the Nabob of Oude, and never felt 
in the least thirsty.” ‘“‘That is very remark- 
able, indeed,” replied Curran, ‘‘for every 
one agrees that it was the driest speech of 
the session.’”? One day Curran was walking 
past the Parliament House in College Green, 
before the Bank of Ireland got possession of 
it, with a nobleman who had promoted the 
legislative union by his votes. ‘‘I wonder 
what they intend to do with that useless 
building?” said the nobleman; “for my 
part, I hate the sight ofit.’? ‘I do not won- 
der at that, my lord,” returned Curran who 
was an anti-Unionist; ‘I never yet heard of 
a murderer who was not afraid of a ghost.” 

Curran, as will be seen from these anec- 
dotes, could say mordant and cutting things; 
but, perhaps, no man was insulted with such 
dialectical neatness and jngeniousness as 
Curran was by the famous maker of ‘‘bulls,”* 
Sir Boyle Roche, in the Irish House of Com- 
mons. ‘'The honorable gentleman says he 
is the guardian of his own honor,” said 
Roche, in reply toa speech of Curran; ‘‘but 
on the other occasions I have heard him 
boast that he was an enemy of sinecures.”’ 
Curran was defeated in a conversational 
contest with Lady Morgan, the Irish novel- 
ist, one evening in that lady’s drawing- 
room, when, exaggerating the prevailing 
fashion in short sleeves, she wore merely 
straps over her shoulders. Curran was 
walking away from the little party who wit- 
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nessed the conflict of the two wits, when 
Lady Morgan called out, ‘‘Ah, come back, 
Mr. Curran, and acknowledge that you are 
fairly beaten.” ‘At any rate,” said he, turn- 
ing round, “I have this consolation, Lady 
Morgan, that you can’t laugh at me in your 
sleeve.” 

Daniel O’Connell’s sarcastic and graphic 
description of a lady of stiff, cold, and for- 
mal manners is very happy. ‘‘She has all 
the characteristics of a poker—except its 
occasional warmth.” This recalls the story 
of the two Irish servants who, discussing 
the stiff and unbending manners of the 
young lady of the family, agreed that, 
‘When she was a baby her mother must 
have fed her upon boiled pokers, under- 
done!” Another happy and humorous ex- 
ample of sarcasm—as apart from repartee— 
is afforded by the following anecdote. I 
quote it on the authority of a friend who, I 
am afraid, was the villain of the incident. 
A most imperturbable man was followed 
from Westmoreland street, Dublin, over the 
O'Connell Bridge, to the general postoffice, 
by two little street Arabs who importuned 
him for the end of his cigar. ‘‘Throw us 
the butt, sir! Ah, sir, throw us the butt,” 
cried the youths; but as the man did not be- 
tray the slightest consciousness of their ex- 
istence, they gave him up at last in despair 
and disgust. ‘‘Arrah, let him alone,” said 
one, with the most scorching scorn, ‘‘shure 
it’s a butt he’s picked up himself.” 

I once heard a bumptious little man who, 
acting as steward at athletic sports in Dub- 
lin, was very assertive in keeping back the 
crowd, thus addressed by an angry spec- 
tator: ‘“‘If the consate was taken out of yez, 
ye’d be no bigger than a green gooseberry, 
and ye're as sour as wan already.’’—London 
Telegraph. 

a ys 


Book Reviews and Notices 
An Anglican Study in Christian Symbolism. 

By Elizabeth Clifford Neff: Cleveland, Ohio: The 

Helman-Taylor Co, 

Miss Neff is ‘‘president of the class in eccle- 
siastical embroidery, of the diocese of Ohio,” 
and the work before us is the result of a care- 
ful study of everything relating to that subject. 
Such a work, of course, does not attempt to 
cover the whole range of ecclesiastical symbol- 
ism, but only that division of the subject with 
which it is necessary that those who have 
to do with ecclesiastical embroidery and the 
festival decoration of churches, should be ac- 
quainted. In the first chapter, the author 
gives an explanation of the title and some gen- 
eral definitions. We are not sure that we agree 
with her with regard to the necessity of per- 
manently disusing the symbols considered to 
have been “condemned at the Reformation,” 
such as the ladder, the cock, the pillar, scourge, 
reed, sponge, nails, and crown of thorns. It is 
difficult to understand how the use of these 
symbols can be supposed to open the way to a 
return ‘‘to those errors that crept in with the 
dark ages.” The author treats of her subject 
under a fivefold division; namely: Form, Color, 
Number, Language, and Action. Under the tirst 
head, are treated symbols referring to the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, respectively. 
Next comes the symbolism of color; the use of 
colors in various parts of the church is described. 
We notice that much is here said of the 
“Sarum Use.” We venture to doubt, notwith- 
standing the arguments of some enthusiastic 
advocates, whether there ever was such a thing 
as an established Sarum sequence of colors. It 
is probable that no very definite or uniform 
system in this matter can be made out as exist- 
ing in the Church anywhere until after the Ref- 
ormation. Chapter V contains a very useful 
treatment of symbolic numbers, a matter of 
great importance in almost every branch of 
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ecclesiology. The symb lism of language is 
treated of, rather for the sake of completeness, 
than because of its having any definite relation 
to ecclesiastical embroidery. The same may be 
said of the symbolism of action. Under this last 
head we do not, in all respects, agree with the 
author who disparages the use of the crucifix 
and of ‘‘the Virgin Mother and Holy Infant,” as 
having ‘‘ideas behind them that make their use 
most doubtful, if they do not condemn them.’* 
We are not to refuse to contemplate: the suffer- 
ing Christ because we live in hope of the res- 
urrection, and it may be that the disuse of the 
crucifix is connected with the loss of sound doc- 
trine on the subject of the Atonement and the 
blunting of the sense of sin among large classes 
of people in our own times. And, surely, it is 
not the Virgin Mother with the Holy Infant, but 
without Him, which tends to possible error. 
There isa very useful treatment of the symbolic 
significance of plants and flowers, both in 
church decoration and in embroidery. Of 
course a work of this kind must necessarily in- 
clude the subjects of vestments and altar cover- 
ings. The ninth chapter,on the Needle Worker 
and Embroidery, is, properly enough, the longest 
in the book. It contains a variety of curious 
and interesting historical information, with 
many important suggestions for workers in this 
line. On the whole, this work is to be heartily 
commended as one of whichit may be emphat- 
ically said that no one who aspires to work in 
this department can afford to dispense with it. 
Many of the clergy will find it most useful, not 
only as a guide in some respects to themselves, 
but as enabling them to direct their altar 
guilds or other Church workers upon right 
lines. 


Here and There in the Greek New Testament. 
By Prof. L. S. Potwin, Adelbert College, Western 
Reserve University. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

Forty-eight pages of this volume are devoted 
to an introduction containing ‘‘Hints on New 
Testament Exegesis.’? Many of these hints are 
very useful; others are so obvious as hardly to 
be worth mention. It might be thought, on the 
whole, that the author has in view those who, 
look forward to becoming instructors or profess- 
ors in this department, rather than the ordi- 
nary theological student who merely hopes to 
become an efficient expounder of the New Tes- 
tament to plain people. Toa good knowledge of 
the Greek classics is added the post-classical 
writers, a good knowledge of the Septuagint, a 
knowledge of Hebrew, of Syriac, the Latin 
versions, the Greek Fathers, and familiarity 
with the Higher Criticism. It is true the author 
offsets this by acknowledging that it is not nec- 
essary to be a Meyer or a Lightfoot in order to 
explain the Bible for practical purposes. He 
admits that “great genius or deep spiritual in- 
sight. or the acuteness of common sense, may be 
a substitute for many scholarly qualifications.”’ 
Among the various principles laid down to be 
employed in exegesis, we find no reference to the 
doctrinal system of the Church, nor, indeed, any 
reference to the fact which all candid men are 
now beginning to admit, that no one can ap- 
proach the study of the Scriptures without doc- 
trinal pre-suppositions, whether they be ortho- 
dox, heretical, or infidel. This being the case, 
there can be no doubt that such presuppositions 
have the strongest influence in determining the 
meaning of a large part of the New Testament 
writings. It would seem, therefore, to be a nec- 
essary part of the preparation for the study of 
the New Testament, that the student should 
be taught to criticise his preliminary assump- 
tions and to determine the limits within which 
he is justified in submitting to their guidance. 
Some of the subjects which are treated, are the 
interpretation of the Gloria in Excelsis; the 
word translated ‘daily’ in the -Lord’s Prayer, 
that crux of interpreters; the meaning of the 
word ‘evil? in the same prayer; Christ's de- 
scent into Hades; words borrowed from the 
Latin; words from the Hebrew and Aramaic, 
and words not found in classical writers. While 
many of the subjects relate to difficult points 
over which there has been much controversy, 
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and in regard to which we may not always be 
convinced by Professor Potwin’s arguments, the 
last three subjects cannot fail to commend 
themselves as alike useful to all students of the 
New Testament. 


The Song of the Rappahannock, Sketches of the 
Civil War. By Ira Seymour Dodd. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1. 

The ‘“‘Song”’ is the sound of war, from the 
weird, fantastic notes of the nightly march, to 
the ‘chorus of awful and discordant screams 
mingled with thunderous, reverberating war.” 
This was the song which a young soldier of the 
Army of the Potomac heard for several years, 
some of the notes of which he has here record- 
ed. His sketches are thrilling, and true to the 
life and the death of field and camp. The subject 
which is introduced by the ‘‘Song”’ is continued 
in several chapters, under the titles of ‘The 
Making of a Regiment,”’ ‘‘The Household of the 
Hundred Thousand,” “A Little Battle,” ‘One 
Young Soldier,” and ‘“‘Sacrifice.”’ This is one 
of the best of the many good books of the great 
conflict. It isfair and true, and holds the inter- 
est to the end. 


History up to Date. By William A. Johnston. New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The world’s record scarcely affords another 
example of a war involving such great conse- 
quences as that of our recent war with Spain, 
beginning, continued, and ended, and the history 
of it all written and published, within a year. 
The publishers of the volume before us are to 
be commended for helping to complete the 
unique record; the work seems to be well done, 
and without appearance of undue haste. The 
author, in the preface, pronounces this war the 
greatest of a century ‘‘in its results, if not its 
events.’? There are many excellent photo illus- 
trations, for which acknowledgment is made to 
the war correspondents of Tne New York Herald. 
Perhaps no other war has been so recorded by 
the camera, to be handed down in the detail of 
its scenes and actions, as this one of which we 
have here the interesting record. It contains 
the text of State papers, war messages, etc., 
and that of the Paris treaty is given in the ap- 
pendix. 


The Spirit Guest. The Story of a Dream. By 
Josephine Rand. New York and Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Price, 30c. 

A very suggestive dream to the worldling 
and the Christian whose soul is filled with 
thoughts of selfish ease and enjoyment. A useful 
book to put into the hands of a young lady just 
emerging into womanhood. 


How to Plan the Home Grounds. By S. Parsons, 
Jr. With Illustrations drawn by W. E. Spader, etc. 
New York: Doubleday & McCiure Company. Price, 
$1. 

There is nothing pleasanter for men and 
women of culture than to plan homes and home 
grounds, except, perhaps, to execute the plans. 
Yet there are very few who are sufficiently in- 
formed, either in eesthetic or technical matters, 
to do this pleasant work successfully. One 
need only to look about the world as he passes 
along, either in city or country, to see how very 
crude and poor are the ideas of people generally 
as to domestic and landscape architecture and 
gardening. Wehavea book here by an expe- 
rienced and expert and practical artist, ex-super- 
intendent of parks, New York city, which gives 
the information and directions needed for the 
simple and unostentatious establishment, as 
well as for expensive and complicated grounds 
and park systems. It hasa merit which many 
works of this kind lack; that is, simplicity and 
directness, little space being given to general 
discourse. The illustrations are numerous and 
suggestive. There is an appendix giving lists 
of plants and shrubs for general use, of decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees, vines, etc.; also aids 
in making contracts and specifications, direc- 
tions for drainage, grading, planting, and sow- 
ing. Churchyards and seaside lawns, village 
squares, and railroad station grounds are all 
treated from a practical and decorative point of 
view. 


Che Living Church 


In a recent review of ‘‘Guesses at the Riddle 
of Existence,’’ by Professor Goldwin Smith, 
in Tue Livine Caurcn, ‘the publishers named 
were Messrs. A.C. McClurg & Co. This was an 
error. The book is published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. ‘ 


The Edinburgh Review for April opens with an 
excellent paper on Sir Robert Peel, based on his 
recently published biography. The next article, 
“The Origin of Diamonds,” is exceedingly inter- 
esting as a study in geology illustrated by mod- 
ern chemistry. The recent volumes of Letters 
of Robert and Elizabeth Browning are the in- 
spiration of an article with the singular and 
suggestive title, ‘Discretion and Publicity.” 
The doings of the French in their new colony of 
Madagascar are commented upon, from the Eng- 
lish point of view, and rather caustically, in 
another article. An interesting phase of the 
eternal ‘‘Hastern Question’’ is discussed in a 
lengthy paper on ‘‘Asia Minor,’’ which political 
and economic students will appreciate. Alto- 
gether, this is a very good number of The Edin- 
burgh. 


Books Received 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York 


An Epic of the Soul; A Cycle of Eighty Short Poems, 
a novelform. White vellum; gilt top and cover. 
1. 


Irish Life and Character. 
Second edition. $1.75. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Short Line War. By Merwin-Webster. $1.50. 
Jesus Delaney. By Joseph Gordon Donnelly. $1.50. 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles: Their History and Expla- 
nation. By the Rev. J. B. Kidd, B. D. Vol. 1. 
E. & J. B. YounG & Co, 
The Teacher’s Prayer Book. 


WATCHWARD AND TRUTH, Boston, Mass. 
Andrew Murray Year Book. By M. J. Shepperson. 


ROBERT W. HyDkB, 269 E. Superior St., Chicago. 
Prayers at Mass. Compiled by the Rev. E. A. Larra- 
bee. Pictured by R. W. Hyde. Cloth, deckel 
edge, $1.50. Leather, Japan vellum, 83. 
A. C. McCLuRG & Co., Chicago 
The Bee People. By Margaret W. Morley. $1.25. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Scripture Worthies. By the Rev. P. S. Whitman,D.D. 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 


Be tng a Cradock. By Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull, $61. 


By Michael MacDonagh. 


AMERICAN UNION LEAGUE SOCIETY, New York 
Facing the Twentieth Century. By James M. King. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
American Statesmen: Thaddeus Stevens. 
uel W. McCall. $1.25. 
The Antigone of Sophocles. 
Palmer. 75c. 


By Sam- 


By George Herbert 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 


LAWLEssNEsSs—The South must pay heavy pen- 
alties for the savagery its public sentiment en- 
courages. Weexpect to see an increase of crimes 
of violence, not only in the South, but through- 
out the country, following this public approval 
of, or apology for, lawlessness. Not till the peo- 
ple respect the majesty of law and unite to 
insist on its prompt and just enforcement on all 
of every race, willlives and homes in the South 
be safe, and thrifty immigrants seek settle- 
ments in that section. Prosperity will come 
through orderly and peaceful communities,never 
through lawlessness. Yet it is well to remem- 
ber that our country is one, and must be united 
in bearing common burdens. The homes of 
Georgia must be as sacred to New Englanders 
as theirown. The problems of the South are 
the problems of the whole country. The discus- 
sion of them, which is patriotic, Christian, and 
helpful, regards them as belonging to all the 
people, not alone to any one section. There is 
but one desirable solution, and that is to be 
gained through the patient application of 
Christian principles. The majority, North and 
South, believe in them and are learning how to 
apply them. Indiscriminate denunciation of 
the Southern people, white or black, from pulpit 
and press, will only delay the solution which all 
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good men seek. But we believe that Christian 
principles will prevail. 
The Christian Register (Unit.) 

No Cuurcues, No Morats.—The Governor of 
New Hampshire has written a proclamation 
which has been the subject of widespread com- 
ment. Whether it does full justice to the state 
of things in New Hampshire or not, it certainly 
calls attention to a process which is going on in 
every State of the Union. It is as marked in 
Wisconsin as it isin New Hampshire. It is as 
evident in the State of New York as it is in the 
State of Kentucky. Travelers, whether reli- 
gious or secular, who have occasion to do busi- 
ness in the small towns, report many churchless 
communities, where the standard of morality is 
so low that some of the grossest offences are 
condoned, or at least winked at, by those who 
are among the most intelligent part of the com- 
munity. A judge holding court in Boston has 
testified to us, with earnest solicitude, that 
within sight of the dome of the State House 
there are rustic communities where moral blind- 
ness seems to have followed the decay of the 
Church. In cases where he was obliged to pro- 
nounce sentence for gross offences there seemed 
to be no consciousness of wrong doing. We 
know that there are communities that have 
maintained a high standard of character with- 
out much aid from an organized Church; but 
they are exceptional, and are able to maintain 
discipline among themselves because they know 
the dangers to be avoided, and provide for them 


something which corresponds to the checks and 


balances of the Church. 
The Church Standard. 

Dr. Briaes’ ORDINATION.—The event of last 
week in American Church affairs was the action 
of Dr. Clendenin in requesting Bishop Potter to 
withdraw an appointment for the ordination of 
Dr. Briggs to the priesthood in St. Peter’s 
church, West Chester, of which Dr. Clendenin 
is rector. Simultaneously, there have been 
rumors of a protest to be addressed to the 
Bishop against the ordination itself. We do not 
think we are inconsistent in saying that we 
trust no such protest will be made, and also that 
wethink Dr. Clendenin was amply justified in 
declining to be put into a position implying some 
special approval of an ordination which he con- 
scientiously deprecates. One of the secular 
papers remarks that the Episcopal Church is not 
giving Dr. Briggs a very warm welcome to its 
ministry. Why should it? Dr. Briggs comes 
into the Episcopal Church for his own conven- 
ience, not, so far as the public knows, because 
of any compulsion of conscience; and the Episco- 
pal Church has had a rather large superabun- 
dance of acquisitions of that kind. Dr. Briggs is 
not, so faras anybody knows, to be engaged in 
the service of the Church he has entered, but is 
to continue rearing men for the ministry of 
other Churches; and there seems to be no spe- 
cial reason why Episcopalians should exult ata 
conversion of so equivocal a character. Be- 
sides, there are a good many Episcopalians—and 
we belong to the number—who believe Dr. 
Briggs to be an exceedingly injudicious and 
dangerous teacher; why should we rejoice at 
the quasi responsibility which the Church 
assumes in receiving him to Holy Orders? Hold- 
ing, as we do, that the Church is, and ought to 
be, comprehensive enough to admit any man 
who professes a sincere belief in the Christian 
Faith as it is expressed in the Nicene Creed, we 
could not join in any protest against Dr. Briggs’ 
ordination. But Dr. Briggs endorses nearly or 
quite every assault upon the Holy Scriptures 
that was made by Tom Paine in his “Age of 
Reason,’’ and if we ourselves accepted Paine’s 
premises, we should feel constrained to accept 
his conclusions; therefore we should not care to 
have any part or lot in the ordination of a man 
as an authorized teacher in the Episcopal 
Church who holds Tom Paine’s premises. Dr. 
Clendenin is a very advanced Churchman ; but 
there are many men of all schools and parties, 
High, Low, and Broad, who might not feel at lib. 
erty to protest against Dr. Briggs’ ordination | 
but who would positively refuse to be connected 
with it in any way whatever. 


Fate i 
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The household 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XIII. 


N alate September evening, Alan Un- 

derhill was again with Margaret Dela- 
field. This time, however, their meeting 
was not at the rural home in Greenwich vil- 
lage, where the vines clambering up the 
Doric pillars of the piazza were now rob- 
ing in their gorgeous autumn dyes, and 
the wind sweeping in from the river, 
brought with it the chill of the falling year, 
but in a snug little house in Nassau street. 
Thither the young man had found his way 
many times during that anxious summer, 
when the British were drawing their lines 
closer about New York, until at last they 
held its very heart. 

On this occasion the young people were 
alone, save for the presence of Margaret’s 
invalid mother, for between Underhill and 
the time-serving Quaker tradesman who had 
married Mrs. Delafield a few years since, 
there could be nothing in common, 

“T am glad to hear such good news of 
Eugene,” remarked Alan, ‘‘as that he has 
joined his troop, and likes well the service. 
Methinks ’twas on Independence night he 
conceived the plan to strike first a blow for 
liberty ere his voice shall sound beside the 
altars of peace. Walking homeward along 
the Bowerie road, he argued with me until 
the dawn.” 

“No doubt you are right,” replied Mar- 
garet, ‘‘that you cannot now esteem your 
duty to be as his, and yet our cause can ill 
afford to lose one loyal arm.” 

‘‘oTis somewhat hard,” said Alan, while 
his face flushed, and a tinge of bitterness 
made itself heard in his voice, ‘to bear on 
both sides the shame of suspected loyalty. 
Some of my father’s royalist friends are 
even now making themselves busy over the 
affair at Trinity church a month ago.” 


“What! when the armed band did burst 
upon the services to menace Mr, Inglis? 
Ah, twas a misguided step for the patriots 
to take.” 

‘There was but little of threatening in it 
—I myself was there, as my ill-fate would 
have it. ‘Twas but idle bravado that a 
hundred armed men should push their way 
up the aisles and fill the front of the chan- 
cel. Butas Mr, Inglis was even then read- 
ing the prayers, and had just reached the 
clause, ‘Vouchsafe with favorable regard to 
behold our most gracious sovereign, King 
George the Third,’ such trampling and such 
flash of weapons went much amiss. All 
scrambled from their knees and thrust their 
heads from out the walls of pews. Then 
shrieks and outcries in plenty arose, and 
women swooned, ‘while men, unheeding, 
jumped across their prostrate bodies. "Twas 
a disgraceful sight for the house of God.” 

‘But you mixed with them?—though per- 
haps to quell the tumult?” 

“TJ made my way forward as others, but 
the men had filed into pews of their own ac- 
cord, and the service proceeded peaceably. 
None but anill-wisher could have turned the 
tale to my disfavor, and as God is my wit- 
ness, my heart is true to both Church and 
State.” 

He raised his hand in solemn asservation 
as he spoke, and Margaret, leaning forward 


impulsively, laid herownupon it. ‘I doubt 
it not,” she said, ‘‘I believe in you to the ut- 
termost.’? Then her delicacy taking alarm 
at what might be thought unmaidenly for- 
wardness, she drew back almost haughtily. 

Underhill in turn seized her hand. No 
doubt Griffifth,in the same place,would have 
borne it to his lips, but such unmeaning 
gallantries were not for Alan. 

‘*You shall not repent your trust,” he said 
fervently, ‘‘only I would, that in this desola- 
tion of our city, you and yours were out of 
it.” 

“T know not,” said Margaret, ‘“‘that Icare 
to go,” and added in explanation at his look 
of surprise. ‘‘One cannot foresee the path 
of danger. It may be that some far rural 
district, as your Mohawk Valley, shall suf- 
fer most. And I—I would not be far from 
the conflict.” 


Alan looked at her, as she spoke, with 
kindling eyes and an honest reverence in his 
heart. There seemed to him to be some- 
thing of the spirit of the holy Maid of Or- 
leans in her gaze. Had she indeed listened 
to the same voices? Had she the same 
dauntless and enduring courage? 


The thought of her as she had then spoken, 
as she had looked when declaring her trust 
in him, the doubted one, Alan still carried 
with him as, later the same evening, he 
strolled rather aimlessly toward the river. 
Southward, past the Bowling Green, still 
marked out for this favorite sport, he wan- 
dered toward the Battery Park. Here he 
sat under a large sycamore, watching the 
lights of the gunboats in the harbor, but 
with one hand guarding as his most sacred 
treasure, a paper which lay against his 
breast. This was the latest letter received 
from Evelyn. 


Then again his footsteps turned to the 
north, and almost without his own volition 
he found himself once more in Nassau street, 
before the house which had been the Dela- 
field home, but of which the Quaker Barlow 
was now the master. It was a modest dwell- 
ing, overshadowed in the daytime by the 
fine Verplanck mansion with its gay project- 
ing gable of red and yellow brick, imported 
from Holland, But to-night the medley of 
colonial architecture and almost Pompeiian 
coloring which the street furnished, was 
quite obscured, and the little house loomed 
as brave as any of its fellows. 

There was still a light in the second story 
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chamber, from which he had seen Margaret 
lean to kiss her hand in farewell to Eugene 
Beaumont as he rode away with his troop. 
Would she ever bid him asimilar Godspeed 
on a similar errand? Alan stifled a sigh 
and turned again. Somehow he had no de- 
sire for sleep. He felt as though he must 
patrol his post a little longer. 

But now another light attracted his at- 
tention. It was not in a lady’s window this 
time, but appeared as a dull red glare upon 
the sky. Were the British celebrating some 
new victory? Could it be that they were fir- 
ing the city itself, preparatory to following 
General Washington? Alan’s heart stood 
still at the thought. 


Then a sudden sound of bells rang out— 
bells pealing tumultuously. Trinity bell 
was clanging, and was echoed from the old 
Dutch church in William street, now a rid- 
ing barrack for his majesty’s troopers. Un- 
derhill with flying feet followed the light to 
the southward, guided, moreover, by the 
muffled roar of human throats, which grew 
louder at each turn. Through Beaver street 
he rushed to the Green, and then he saw that 
the great cloud of smoke and flame was 
vomited forth from the Whitehall slip. 

Even the gathered numbers were few 
compared with the need for help. Alan, 
thankful for his height and strength,worked 
among the busiest. Now he carried water, 
now household goods from some burnin, 
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building, which only too often were licked 
up later by the greedy tongues of that great 
conflagration. There were many cases in 
which human beings stood in imminent need 
of succor, and half-suffocated women and 
children wore borne forth by his and other 
strong arms. Almost he felt exultant that 
here was a fight which he could legiti- 
mately wage, a battle against the elements 
of fire and wind, where victory was not to 
be won easily or scathelessly. 

From street to street the flames spread, 
until it looked as though nothing could save 
the finest section of the city from destruc- 
tion. Trinity bells still gave forth their 
warning clangor, summoning distant 
townsfolk to the rescue. There was little 
noise now, save for the crackling and hiss- 
ing of the fire, and the appalling sound of 
crashing roofs and timbers, and most fright- 
ful of all, the howling of the southerly wind, 
which almost blew a gale, Alan, even while 
he worked to desperation, thought with an 
inward prayer of that house in Nassau street, 
where there was now no need of any light 
in the window. But what is one man, fifty, 
or a hundred men, with their unaided arms, 
in the midst of a tempest of fire? Yet He 
who neither slumbers nor sleeps, and walk- 
eth upon the wings of the wind, forsook not 
His people, but caused his breath to blow 
upon thefgale, turning it toward the north- 
west, thus carrying the sheets of flame to 
the river. 

Up both sides of King street to Rector, 
the worn out and panic-stricken citizens fol- 
lowed the fire. Great pieces of burning 
drift-wood sailed out upon the night, and 
announced the coming of the terrible hosts 
of destruction. A glowing hail fell upon 
the steep roof of Trinity church, and was 
fanned by the hot blast to an amazing blaze. 
The struggle to save the noble edifice was 
from the first a hopeless one, but there were 
those who were determined to make an 
effort for its rescue. 

“Quick, my men,’ shouted Underhill, 
“bring rope and ladders and we may yet 
save the great church! What! ye care less 
for this than for the houses man builds for 
himself? Shame on you all!” 

Spurred on by his words and example, a lit- 
tle knot of volunteers came forward. Ladders 
were set up against the burning building, 
but fell far short of the needed length to 
reach the high-eaved roof. One of the 
bolder spirits in the crowd saw, with Alan, 
the only thing to be done. It was a race be- 
tween the two to reach the top branches of 
one of the tall old trees about the church. 
Up and up, through the folliage, dyed 
redder than any tint of autumn, and fast 
droppirg under the scorching heat, they 
climbed. Closer and closer to the licking 
flames they drew: At the level of the 
eaves they slipped the cable which they 
carried over one of the stoutest of the high, 
overhanging limbs. The crowd below, al- 
most blistered by the advancing fire, yet 
cheered lustily. 

Then he who wore the fatigue uniform, 
shoved Alan back, and swung himself fore- 
most to the yet unscathed corner of the 
burning building. Alan, shielding his eyes 
from the piercing light above, followed the 
lead so vaingloriously taken, and fastened 
the rope, now freed from the tree by other 
volunteers, to the low parapet. By this 
medium water was supplied to those above, 
who dashed it on the burning roof. 

In spite of their brave deeds, the fire was 
gaining, and realizing the futility of the 


effort, those below called upon the workers 
to desist. Again, in retreat as in advance, 
was toe young officer foremost. But Alan, 
who with the instinct of self-preservation 
was also making his way toward the rope, 
moved more slowly, beating the fire as he 
went. The scorching breath singed his very 
hair,the smoke curling back in his face blind- 
ed-and suffocated him. He reached the saving 
cable, and half unconsciously swung him- 
self over the parapet. Then there was a 
sudden rising of the wind, the tongues of 
fire united in one vast, bewildering sheet of 
flame, which seemed to Alan to enwrap the 
whole universe, and to bring with it the last 
moment of his life, and he knew nothing 
more. 

When Underhill came to himself, it was 
to open his eyes upon a strangely still and 
cool apartment, which yet by the early dawn 
had a familiar look. While he was still 
straining his scorched eyes about the room, 
a women glided in. It was Margaret. 
‘“‘Thank God!” she exclaimed, as he made 
some movement. ‘‘You see they with your 
poor, scorched eyes? I feared lest your 
burns and bruises had wrought you lasting 
harm.” She came forward as she spoke, 
and tenderly loosened the cooling bandages 
from his forehead. 

‘“Aye,” he said, ‘* tis all right with me, 
but how came I here—to occupy a couch in 
your withdrawing room?” 

‘*You were helping with the fire; you fell 
and were brought here, as others. We 
have opened our house to the needy and suf- 
fering.” 

‘‘And you are ministering to them? Mar- 
garet, you are indeed an angel of mercy,” 
cried Alan, rising to his feet, unconscious 
that he had thrilled her with the sound of 
her Christian name. 

“My part is nothing,” she replied. ‘‘Dol 
fight the fire? Can I refuse the shelter of 
our roof, which is mercifully preserved to 
us?” 

“Ah, the fire. 
checked?” 

“T fear not. It rages fiercely on the West 
Side, but God in His mercy is sending it 
toward the river.” 

Alan, even while she spoke, was moving 
toward the door. ‘‘Nay, do not fear for me,” 
he said, in response to her detaining gesture. 
“T will but reconnoitre. Mayhap it be I 
now my work to guide the wounded to this 
refuge.” 

‘Oh, I so long that you may bring good 
tidings!” 

‘‘And I to be the bearer of them. Fare- 


well.” 
Alan learned that the fire was still doing 


its deadly work on the western side, where 
homeless men and women watched sullenly 
the advance of the fatal element. As far 
north as Mortkile street stretched the 
winged tents of flame. There, however, 
their course was checked by open ground 
trending toward the river. St. Paul’s church 
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had been saved, as its flat roof gave easy 
footing, and the burning embers were ex- 
_ tinguished as they fell. 

But with the conviction that the great con- 
flagration had reached its limits, a change 
came over the mood of the almost apathetic 
watchers. Fierce accusations and recrim- 
inations as to the origin of the calamity be- 
gan to be heard. Patriot and Tory ex- 
changed harsh epithets, menaces, and finally 
blows. Louder and louder grew the outcry, 
while the excited crowd converged to one 
point at the corner of Cherry and Roosevelt 
streets, where stood an old tavern. 

“What is it?” cried Alan,as he forced his 
way with his broad shoulders to the midst 
ofthe throng, ‘‘The king’s men have caught 
a Tartar,” responded a bystander.” White 
is the fellow’s name. He says the wonder 
is that heaven itself does not rain fire on 
this Tory city!’’ Fiercer raged the tumult. 
‘°Tis the work of the rebels!” ‘'Death to 
the traitor!’ ‘A gallows for White and 
such as he!” were the cries raised. Then 
came a closer grappling and scuffling, a yell 
of triumph and derision from the mob, and 
Alan saw a man led forth with a rope hal- 
ter about his neck. 

“Hor God’s sake,” cried Underhill, ‘“‘have 
done with this! Give the man atrial! I 
doubt not he is as innocentof firing the city 
asI am. Let not his blood be upon your 
heads! Have we not allsuffered together in 
the fearful night now past?” 

But the temper of the crowd was at white 
heat. With the ferocity of wolves they hur- 
ried the man on to his doom. Nothing but 
the death of their victim could slake their 
fury now. The creaking tavern sign above 
their heads hung from an horizontal bar set 
in the wall. To this they strung up their 
helpless prey, and in a few moments he had 
paid the penalty for his overfree speech. 
His limbs had scarcely ceased their quiver- 
ing, when two or three men in British uni- 
form came clattering up on horseback. What 
means this riot?” cried their leader, as he 
reigned in, Naught answered him for an 
instant but the ghastly object which dangled 
from the signpost, then came the cry at 
once from fifty throats, ‘‘’Tis the traitor 
who fired the city!” 

A moment later, and Alan who had al- 
ready turned his back on the horrid sight, 
ani was walking somewhat painfully toward 
Nassau street, was astounded to find him- 
self surrounded by the provost’s men. He 
was only told that he was under arrest for 
complicity in a plot to fire the city, and that 
with others, he would be carried before the 
Royal Commissioners for examination. 

(To be continued.) 
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ton, Massachusetts. In early life her hus- 
band prepared for the ministry, but, his eye- 


sight failing, he was compelled to give up 
all study and support himself. Heopened a 
general country store, and his wife gave a 
great deal of attention to a notion counter. 
One winter day, in 1826, she was sorting her 
stock, when it suddenly occurred to her to 
cover some of the wooden buttons, then in 
general use, with cloth. They attracted 
*much attention among the customers of the 
little shop, and were finally known to all the 
neighboring towns, and became very popu- 
lar. Williston and his wife contrived ma 
chinery to do the work, the first ever em- 
_ ployed in America. An immense manufac- 
tory sprang up, and made half the covered 
buttons of the world, and Williston died 
worth several millions. And the source of 
all this wealth originated with a bright New 
England woman.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST ALARM. 


“Tll call early Monday morning for you,” 
were Virginia’s last words when she parted 
from Mollie on Saturday. ‘‘Harly, mind, 
about 9 o’clock, and we'll go around to 
everyone in town with those tickets.” 

“All right! Dll be ready,” Mollie said 
and she kept her word. When the litile 
china clock on the mantel rang out 9 in its 
sharp, shrill chime, she put the last touches 
to her toilet—for Mollie was growing more 
particular these days about the latter, as 
befitted a maid of honor—and ran up-stairs 
to the little side’ room which she and the 
boys used as a general receptacle for any- 
thing and everything. 

She was whistling softly to herself as she 
tossed about the papers on top of the desk, 
and peeped into the pigeon holes. 

‘Why, the idea,” she began in surprise, 
stopping short in her search. ‘I know, I 
just know, I left them here, right here on 
the top, all banded together.” 

She pulled open the drawers of the desk, 
one by one, and glanced through their con- 
tents with a rapid, anxious eye. 

“Oh, Mollie!” came a clear call from the 
driveway, and she ran to the window to 
wave her hand to Virginia as the latter 
drew up under the shade of the poplars. 

“Just a minute,” she called back, and 
then running to the top of the stairs, she 
shouted in her loudest and most imperative 
tones: ‘‘Dave, Art., are you boys down 
there?” 

‘“\Deed, and they’ve both gone to town 
this hour and more, Miss Mollie, dear,” an- 
swered Annie’s rich brogue from the dining- 
room. 

“On their wheels, Annie?”’ 

‘“‘Yis’m, and that Edsall b’y with ’em, 
too.” 

‘“Whew,” whistled Mollie, shutting one 
eye shrewdly. ‘‘Smell a mouse.” 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 
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‘““Minute’s up, young lady,” called Vir 
ginia, so slamming the desk cover down, 
Mollie retraced her steps, and joined her 
ladyship, as the boys had named Miss 
Hardy. 

“Can't find them?” the latter repeated 
curiously, knitting her eyebrows together. 
“How queer. Whoa there, Lassie,” as the 
ponies grew restive after their Sunday va- 
cation. ‘Well, we can’t wait, now. Ihave 
fifty with me, and we can sell those, any- 
way. Jump in.” 

Mollie obeyed, but while Virginia chatted 
on in her easy way of the masquerade, she 
sat silent, secretly worried in spite of her- 
self. Kleanor had ordered two hundred 
tickets printed, and that number had seemed 
amply sufficient, even to the most sanguine 
of the girls. The party was to be Friday 
night. Virginia had retained fifty cf the 
tickets, while Mollie had firmly intended 
distributing her one hundred and fifty 
among the other members of the S.D S. on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Now, as matters stood, this whole plan was 
completely knocked in the head, and, as Mol- 
lie said, sre smelled a mouse. The tickets 
could not have run away, that was sure, and 
as sbe recalled the suspiciously genial and 
solicitous manner of Dave and Art. on Sun- 
day, she could not help thinking that they 
kaew more of the tickets than she did. 

“But I don’t care,” she said aloud, break- 
ing with startling suddenness in on Vir- 
ginia’s description of how to construct the 
lemonade well most artistically, '‘I don’t 
care. Art.and Dave wouldn't do anything 
mean, and I know it. If they have taken 
them, it is only to tease me.” 

Virginia laughed. 

“T wouldn’t be one of you girls with broth- 
ers for a farm,” she said merrily. ‘‘You’ve 
always got asword dangling over your heads 
for fear they’ve upset some of your pet 
schemes.” 

Mollie flushed up in an instant, like a hen 
rufiling in defence of her brood. 

“Oh, no, no,” she answered warmly, 
‘brothers are splendid! You don’t know, 
Virgine, how fine Art. and Dave are, only 
they do like to tease sometimes; and, be- 
sides, there is Jerry Edsall, and if he’s put 
them up to anything—” she paused abruptly, 
and shut her lips ina firm close line that 
gave her a resolute double chin, and her 
blue eyes snapped ominously. It would 
have gone ill with the special secret-service 
spy had he fallen into her hands just at that 
moment; but Virginia only laughed at her 
serious view of the situation, and before 
long, Jad and Lassie stood outside the city 
bank while their mistress went inside to in- 
terview the president and any other victims 
she coud find. When she came out there 
was a puzzled look in her face. 


‘Sell any?” queried Mollie, anxiously. 
Virginia shook her head. 

“Tmade uncle Rex take ten, anyway,” she 
said, slowly, ‘‘but he had just bought some 
other kind of tickets for that night, and so 
had all the rest.” 

“How queer,” Mollie said, but she did not 
dare to speak her thoughts. 

It was the same story everywhere. The 
ground had already been gone over thor- 
oughly, and the harvest gathered in. Some 
few bought tickets under persistent protest, 
but nearly every one had a special engage- 
ment for that night, for which they had al- 
ready purchased tickets, and the nature of 
which they laughingly declined to tell. 

“It’s those Excelsior boys,” said Mollie, 
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almost on the verge of tears over the fate 
that threatened the first S. D. S. entertain- 
ment. ‘‘They’ve found out, somehow, and 
mean to smash the whole thing for us out of 
pure spite. Oh, just wait until 1 get hold of 
Dave and Art!” 

“And Jerry,” added Virginia, softly. 

“All of them,” retorted Mollie, with a 
tragic wave of her hand. “TI think that it’s 
the meanest, smallest piece of revenge [ 
ever heard of! Ffteen boys against: us six 
girls, trying so hard to get a successful start. 
I hope they're real proud of themselves, 
that's all!” 

‘How do you suppose they ever found it 
out, [mean that we had the tickets all ready 
printed, and so on?” Virginia said, musingly, 
after a pause. 

“Why, I suppose that Jerry Edsall was 
around when we had a meeting at Nell’s,” 
began Mollie, when all at once the truth 
flashed upon her, and she caught her breath 
sharply. 

‘What is it?” Virgine exclaimed, quickly. 

“Why—why—I’m afraid,” Mollie faltered, 
completely conscience-stricken and hum- 
bled, ‘‘I’m afraid I told.” 

‘*You told!” 

Virgine’s eyes Opened wide in amazement. 

“You told the boys, Mollie Gray?” 

Mollie nodded sorrowfully, and told the 
story of the window, and what had been said 


from it, while Virginia listened in stop 
silence. 

“That's all,” Mollie said, with a sigh, at 
the end of her tale. 

“Yes, that’s all,” returned her ladyship, 
giving Lad and Lassie the first touch of the 
whip that they had had in manyaday. ‘And 
we might as well find some out-of-the-way 
little hole, and crawl into it, and pull the 
hole in after us, because you may be very 
sure that it’s all up with the moonlight 
masquerade!” 

A couple of big tears tumbled from Mol- 
lie’s blue eyes, and met an untimely fate on 
the lap robe, but their owner never said a 


word all the way home. 
(To be continued.) 

| ip Buffalo is a horse who is extremely fond 
of music. At the fire engine house the 
other day the firemen had a concert with a 
national gramophone. One of Sousa’s livée- — 
ly marches was put on the machine and 
played. Mr. Tom, the horse described, at 
once commenced to prance in his stall and 
paw at the door. One of the men brought 
the horse out, and he stood close up te the 


horn, with head bent down, and both ears 
drooping forward to catch every strain of ihe 
music, so loud and distinct on the gramo- 
phone. The horse was delighted with sey- 
eral choice selections, and then reluctantly 
taken back into his stall, - Lt 
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American Bicycle Trade 


HE opening of the wheeling season gives 

especial interest to some figures just pre- 
pared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. 
These tables, which present the statistics of 
bicycle exports during the past few years, show 
that American wheels are now being ridden in 
all parts of the world. In the wilds of Mexico 
and Central America, under the blazing skies of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and other West Indian islands; 
across the pampas of Argentine, Brazil, and 
other South American States; amid the densely 
populated areas of China, British East Indies, 
and Japan, and in the jungles of Africa, the 
American wheel is making its way. Even in the 
great manufacturing countries of Europe, where 
workshops and skilled workmen abound, millions 
of dollars’ worth of American bicycles are sold 
each year. During the four fiscal years, 1896, 
1897, 1898, and 1899, the exportations of American 
bicycles amounted in round numbers to twenty 
million dollars. 

That such large numbers of a machine requir- 
ing such high grades of workmanship in its pro- 
duction should be continuously and successfully 
exported in competition with the workshops of 
the most successful manufacturing countries of 
the world is a fact of which American workmen, 
and Americans generally, may justly feel proud. 
Four million dollars’ worth of American bicycles 
will, during the fiscal year about to end, go to 
European countries—countries in which the 
manufacturing industries antedate by genera- 
tions those of the United States. To France, 
with all her skilled workmen and ingenuity, ex- 
portations of American bicycles in the fiscal 
year 1899 will be more than double in value 
those of 1897, while the fact there has been a 
general lowering of prices, indicates that in 
numbers the increase has been very much 
greater. To Germany, the exportations of bi- 
cycles in 1899 will be 60 per cent. in excess of 
those of 1897, though something less than those 
of 1898. To other countries on the continent of 
Europe, the bicycle exports of 1899 are 50 per 
cent, in excess of those of last year, or the year 
before. To the United Kingdom, the bicycle 
exports of the year are materially less than 
those of 1898, as measured by values, though the 
fall in prices probably accounts for much of the 
apparent reduction, as shown by- the figures 
which give values exclusively, and do not indi. 
cate the number of machines exported. 

One curious and interesting fact in regard to 
the exports of bicycles illustrates the general 
tendency of our export trade in manufactures, 
This is the fact that a very large proportion of 
our exports of manufactures go to manufactur- 
ing countries. Two-thirds of our bicycles go to 
countries which make a specialty of manufactur- 
ing, and this export to manufacturing countries 
increases rather than otherwise. It will be re- 
membered that predictions were made a year or 
two ago that the exports of bicycles to Japan 
would decrease as soon as the Japanese had ob- 
tained sufficient numbers as models for their 
own factories, and established themselves in the 
manufacture of wheels. This prediction, how- 
ever, has not proven true. The exports of 

bicycles to Japan, which in the fiscal year 1897 
amounted to $52,179, were in 1898, $88,905, and in 
the fiscal year which ends next month will rea +h 
fully $130,000. 


Increasing Exports 


MERICAN manufacturers continue to ex- 
tend their ‘‘spheres of influence’’ through- 

out the civilized world. The reports of the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics show that during 
the eight months ending with Feb. 28, 1899, the 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


fee LOAN 


y Py . 
MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
| Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain. 


exports of manufactures were not only $37,000,- 
000 in excess of the imports of manufactures, 
but more than $26,000,000 in excess of those ex- 
ported in the corresponding montlis of the fiscal 
year 1898. Inthe 204 business days covered by 
this report, the American manufacturers have 
exported $207,000,000 worth of manufactures, or 
more than $1,000,000 worth per day. In the cor- 
responding days of the preceding fiscal year 
their exportations of manufactures were only 
$181,000,000. In the fiscal year 1898 the United 
States for the first time exported more manu- 
factures than she imported, and the fiscal year, 
1899, will make another and even better record 
in this particular. Whileitisapparent that the 
imports of manufactures in the year 1899 will 
be somewhat in excess of those of last year, 
which were abnormally light by reason of the 
heavy importations just prior to the enactment 
of the recent tariff law, the gain in exports is 
greater than the increase in imports. In the 
eight months ending with February, 1898, the 
imports of manufactures were $152,091,157, and 
in the corresponding months of the fiscal year, 
1899, they were $169,843,729, an increase of 11 
per cent. In the tirst eight months of the fiscal 
year, 1898, the exports of manufactures were 
$180,606,072, while in the corresponding months 
of the fiscal year 1899, they were $206,822 ,334, an 
increase of 14 per cent. 


Per Capita Circulation 


HE money in circulation in the United States 

has more than doubled in the last twenty 
years, it has increased 50 per cent. since 1886, 
and more than 25 per cent. since July 1, 1896. A 
table just prepared by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics, shows that on July 1, 1879, the amount 
in circulation was $818,631,793 ; on July 1, 1889, $1,- 
379,964,770, and on April 1, 1899, $1,927,846,942. No 
period in our history has shown a more rapid 
growthin the money in circulation than the last 
three years. On July 1, 1896, the beginning of the 
new fiscal year,the amount in circulation was $1,- 
509,725,200. By July 1, 1897, it had reached §1,- 
646,028,246, an increase of $136,303,046. On July 
1, 1898, it was $1.843,485,749, an increase for that 
year of $197,407,503, and at the beginning of the 
present month, it was $1,927,846,942; an increase 
in the nine months of the present fiscal year of 
$84,411,193. The increase since July 1, 1896, has 
been at the rate of nearly half a million dollars 
for each business day, and during the past year, 
has averaged considerably more than a half mil- 
lion dollars, The per capita circulation on April 
1, 1899, was the largest ever shown at that peri- 
od of the year in the history of our country. 


‘*The Pradent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.’” 


Your human tenement 
should be given even more 
careful attention than the 
house you live tn. Set tt in 


order by thoroughly purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 


Sarsapartlla. 


Erysipelas—‘“ My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema.” 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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_ Hooda’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
» to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


only cathar 


Some of the good 


points of the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection. Curved 
handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles in irregular tufts— 
cleans betweep the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
These mean much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adult 35c. Children’s (2 sizes) 25c. By mail or at deal- 
ers’. Send for our free booklet ** Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’GCO., 20 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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-«» Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


PEARLINE 


room; is 


for mud or grease stains. 


(=~ Millions “se Pearlin 


Soak your bicycle 


lamps and chains in Pearline and hot water. 
Lamps will give more li 
easier. Dirt’s to blame when they bother you 
—and Pearline is death on dirt. 

A little box or bottle of Pearline ought 
to be in every tool-bag. Takes little or no 


ght; chains run 


co) 


the best thing in the w orld 
579 

Beware of 
imitations 


as = 
CRS 
07407 aby 
No. 606—Canopy-Top Surrey, with side curtains, 


shafts. Price, $58. As good as sells for $90. ness. 


Dont Take Any Chances 


on an inferior vehicle or harness. Your life and that of your family 
depends upon their quality and reliability, You can’t tell very 
much about the quality of a vehicle by simply looking at it. The 
paint and varnish effectually hides the quality of material. Ve- 
hicles must be bought largely on faith—faith in the honesty of the 
manufacturer. y 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been selling vehicles and harness 
direct to the consumer for twenty-six years. 
In fact we are the lurgest manufactur- 
ers of vehicles and harness in the werld 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
These facts speak volumes for the quality of 
fenders, lamps, storm apron, sun shade and pole or our goods and our method of doing busi- 
You take no chances; we ship our 


‘ei 


Ea = Gh 
No. @5—Single collar 
and hame harness, with 


vehicles and harness anywhere for exami- jjckel trimmings. Price 


nation and guarantee everything. Send forour large Illustrated Catalogue before 


buying. 11’°S FREE 


Elkhart Carriage and: Harness Mfg. Co., 


$12.85. Good as usually 
sells for $18.00. | 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


W. B. PRATT, 
Secretary. 
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KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 
The public can use with entire safety and satisfaction. 


A PLEASANT VACATION TRIP 


From Chicago to Detroit,via the Wabash Rail- 
road; Detroit to Mackinac, via D. & C. N. Co. 
steamer; Mackinac to Chicago,via the new steel 
steamer ‘‘Manitou,”’ all for $945, exclusive of 
meals and berths. This is one of the many trips 
provided for Endeavorers who wish to attend 
the Y. P.S C. E. Convention at Detroit in July. 
Send card for Wabash Official C. E Folder tell- 
ing all about it. F. A. Pautmer, A.G.P.A., 
Wabash R.R., 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


Trial Free! 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will write to 


me, I will send them free of cost a trial Package of a s!m- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is an honest remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 
Blend most softly ans 
play most effectively over 
a festive scene when thrown 
by waxen candles. 

The light that heightens 
beauty’s charm,that gives the 
finished touch to the drawing 
room or dining room, is the 
mellow glow of 
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|WAX CANDLES 


Sold in all colors and shades 
to harmonize with any interior 
hangings or decorations. 

Manufactured by 
)). STANDARD OIL CO. 


+ For sale every where, re 
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Cow’s milk is sufficiently nutritious for an in- 


fant, provided that he can digest and assimilate |. 


it. Few infants can do this, as the solids in 
cow’s milk are less digestible than those in the 
infant’s natural food—breast milk. By theaddi- 
tion of Mellin’s Food, these solids are so modi- 
fied as to be readily digested and perform their 
share in the nourishment of the child. 


Lyrics of 
The Living Church 


A hardsomely bound volume of poems which 
have appeared in Tue Livine CuurcH. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $1.50, we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
Carriage, in connection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in the 
great -fire which destroyed the publishing 
house of A.C. McClurg & Co., no new edi- 
tion can be issued. Address, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


supply, remembering that so little leaf and root 


Hints for Flower Lovers 


HE calla has had its need of summer rest so 

frequently urged that it is probably a case 
of neglect when its crock does not retire to some 
corner out of doors to lie upon its side till the 
tip of a starting leaf shows, toward autumn, 
that growth is ready to recommence. The cal’a 
certainly needs fresh soil each season, and the 
complete rest that reduces it to four or five 
inches of thickened rootstock is a decided con- 
venience, in that it is much more easily handled 
when without top or rootlets. All small bulbs 
are then conveniently removed and the dried 
portion at the bottom. While a rich compost 
suits the calla well, it is possible to encourage a 
too rapid leaf growth, resulting in the breaking 
over of the stalks. All bulbs are safest when a 
handful of sand separates them from the richer 
soil their roots like to feed upon. A calla well 
rested and potted and, after a fortnight or so, 
placed in a warm kitchen chamber, will often 
sbow buds before its first leaves are fairly 
grown. If one have not a sunny window some 
where for it, the calla is of little use,apart from 
its stately foliage. If grown for its tropical 
leaves, four or five, or almost any number, of 
bulbs in a large crock do well; but if kept ina 
sunny back window and only placed in the jar- 
diniere in the parlor when in flower, growing a 
single large. bulb in a seven-inch crock seems 
the better plan, since ease in carrying about, 
and more frequent blooms, are thus*secured. 
Some time ago we tried to turn several bulbs 
not needed for winter use into summer bloom- 
ers. But they either died from the imposed 
winter rest, or else refused to flower under sun- 
ny skies and liberal watering. 

The little gem calla has not yet fully pro- 
claimed its needs to the ordinary flower cultur- 
ist. To the many who voice complaints and 
queries, consideration of this item in the offer 
of a reliable firm is of interest: ‘Price, 15 cents 
each. Blooming plants, 40 cents each.’? An 
annoying determination to reproduce itself by 
offsets seems one of its marked characteristics. 
Bulbs are therefore inexpensive, but those 
grown to blooming size command a much higher 
figure. During our first season with it, a sour, 
water-soaked condition of soil seemed unavoid- 
able, but at last we learned to see that it was 
in need of water before giving even a scanty 


surface could make use of but a small amount of 
moisture. When repottiug it last fall, despera- 
tion with what seemed its malcontent ways, 
made us bold. Every least bulblet was picked 
off, and the rich potting soil made porous with 
plenty of sand. The bulb thus treated doubled 
the size of its leaf growth during the winter. 
Having now attained its proper height of twelve 
inches, we shall look for blossoms next year.— 
Good Housekeeping. 


From New York: ‘This year, 1 think, makes 
the twenty-fourth I have taken Tus Living 
CuurcH. Itis better every year.”’ 


Refreshing. 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A few drops added to half a glass 
water refreshes and invigorates. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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{Hudson Street, New 


GAIL 
BORDEN 
EAGLE 
‘ BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


mf eS) BO R 
For BABIES mains. 
»NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK CO., NEWYORK 


ENaAMel ine ‘sorerotis 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuive Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


creular, SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park, New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1 


A pertect food for the 
ie the dyspeptic, 


Somatose invalis the dyspept 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co,, 40 
ew York City, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 18689, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
‘The Rest Cure’’ 


exemplified bet at THE PENNOYER, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for booklet. b 


mailed b 
Stone St., N 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY - 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how-to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER, 
SHEDS A BRIGHT- 
NESS EVERYWHERE, 
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THE REV. ALBERT ST. JOHN CHAMBRE, D.D., _ 
Rector of St. Anne’s, Lowell, Mass. —Page.ss.~ ft 


St. Mary’s 


KNOXVILLE, ILL. 


Founded 1868; Re-built 1883. 


Preparatory, Special, Col- 
legiate, and Hrt Courses, 


(Incorporated.) 


T. MARY'S is noted for the beauty of its buildings and 
S grounds, the completeness and elegance of its equip- 
ment for its efficient discipline and accomplished in- 
structors, Its graduates stand high among the educated 
women of the nation. The Music Department is under the 


direction of Wm. H, Sherwood, of Chicago, 
Social Culture receive special attention, 


Rev, C, W, LEFFINGWELL, D.D., 
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Ivory Soap costs a little more, but it 
takes less to do the work, and how 
much whiter the clothes are when they 
have L2en washed with it. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be ‘‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory ’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all 
counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for ‘‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyrizht, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $150.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 


13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co.,103S 15thst. In 

Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 

In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st J 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Scn, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex 


Controlling 6,383 miles of pertectly equipped road, 


. M. CULP, Trarric MANAGER, 
W?shington, D. C. 
S. H. HARDWICK, A. GP. A., 
Atlan’a, Ga. 
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press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
: gate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specifi-d 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


HE ANNUAL REPORT OF LORD 
Cromer presents some interesting facts 
regarding thedevelopment of Egypt and 
the Soudan. While the Soudan must be 

for a long time a burden to the Egyptian treasury, 
gratification is found in the fact that the revenue, 
although smallin comparison with expenditures, 
is fully three times larger than the estimated fig- 
ure. Hestrongly advises free and unrestricted 
trade, and urges that means of communication be 
provided, although caution must be used in the 
case of the latter, as railroads must be con- 
structed at government expense. Egypt shows 
great strides in advancement. The study of 
English has wonderfully increased, and the 
adoption of the language augurs most favorable 
feeling toward British occupation. The policy 
of England is rather to direct an intelligent ad- 
ministration, than attempt to fill all positions by 
Englishmen. The public service of the country 
is carried on by 11,870 officials, of w hose number 
1,270 are Europeans, 455 being British, and the 
remaining 10,600 Egyptians. The most impor- 
tant work in progress is that of storing the 
waters of the Nile, which will greatly enhance 
the productiveness of the country. 
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N UNFOUNDED REPORT THAT NEGO- 
tiations aiming at a new treaty between 
the United States and Canada had been broken 
off, and that there would be no further sessions 
of the Joint High Commission, caused a deep 
feeling of disappointment, particularly on the 
part of those having interests affected. News 
comes from London in effect that negotiations 
have not been broken off, nor at any time have 
they been endangered; on the contrary, pros- 
pects are bright for a favorable settlement of 
questions which have been sources of constant 
friction. At the time the Joint High Commis- 
sion adjourned its sittings in Washington, it was 
stated they would be resumed in August. Cer- 
tain phases of matters of great importance could 
not be decided by the Canadian commissioners 
without consultation with the home govern-— 
ment. These points have become the subject of 
negotiations directly between representatives 
of Great Britain and the United States in Wash- 
ington and London, and it is likely, when the 
Commission convenes, a new treaty can be for- 
mulated without serious difficulty. 
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STUDY OF FRENCH CUSTOM HOUSE 

A statistics reveals the fact that the United 
States and England buy the greater part of 
French artistic productions, in fact, numerous 
_ French industries could not exist were it not for 
the patronage extended by these two countries. 
The total of French exports in 1895 was 3,373 
million frances, of which England and the United 
States together took more than one-third. The 
manufactured exports were 1,909 million francs, 
of which England took 5771¢ millions, and the 
United States, 2161/ millions, the two aggregat- 
ing nearly one-half the total. When these man- 
ufactures are examined in detail, it is seen that 
the most delicate, the most intrinsically pre- 
cious, the most artistic fabrications of the 
French artisan, are consumed in English-speak- 
ing communities. The whole of Europe outside 
of France coes not buy as much as the United 
States of those articles on which France chief- 
ly prides itself. France has make luxurious 
dress industries its special field. Decorative 
dress in this age belongs to the women, and only 
the women of America and England have the 


money and taste to become steady patrons of 
French fashions. The number of such women 
on the European continent is surprisingly small. 
English and American patronage is an absolute 
necessity for the prosperity of French com- 
merce. Worth declared before a parliamentary 
commission that the three weeks of court 
mourning in England, at the death of the Duke 
of Albany, caused a loss to Paris of fifteen mil- 
lion francs. 
— 


EGOTIATIONS LOOKING TOWARD THE 
surrender of Philippine insurgents are 
still pending, but no proposition which carries 
recognition of the latter's government will be 
considered. Professor Schurman, head of the 
United States Philippine Commission, has sub- 
mitted the following -~vritten propositions: 
‘‘While the final decision as to the form of gov- 
ernment is in the hands of the Congress, the 
President, under his military powers, pending 
the action of Congress, stands ready to offer the 
following form of government: A governor 
general to be appointed ty the President; a 
cabinet to be appointed by the governor general; 
all the judges to be appointed by the President; 
the heads of departments, and judges, to be 
either Americans or Filipinos, or both; and also 
ageneral advisory council, its members to be 
chosen by the people by a form of suffrage to be 
hereafter carefully determined upon. The Presi- 
dent earnestly desires that bloodshed cease, 
and that the p2ople of the Philippines at an 
early date enjoy the largest measure of self- 
government compatible with peace and order.” 
The United States Commission prepared the 
scheme, and the President cabled his approval 
of the form of the document. 
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ISSOURI IS LIKELY TO TRY A NEW 
system calculated to secure more nearly 
equal rights for both plaintiff and defendant in 
the trial of civil cases. The Legislature has ap- 
proved a proposed constitutional amendment, 
permitting nine members of a jury of twelve to 
return a verdict in civil cases, and eight members 
in other than courts of record. The approval of 
the proposed amendment by the Legislature, in 
which legal infiuence predominates, points toa 
likelihood of its approval by voters when it is 
submitted to them. The injustice of the sys- 
tem where unanimity was necessary to a ver- 
dict, is frequently demonstrated. By its work- 
ings, one or two obstinate jurors are able to 
hold out and cause a disagreement, entailing, 
perhaps, another expensive trial; or are able to 
influence a verdict contrary to the judgment of 
the majority. The proposed change would not 
be applied to criminal cases, but in civil actions, 
where the interests of plaintiff and defendant 
are equal and opposite, and where property in 
volved must go to one or the other, three 
fourths of the jury should be able to rightly de 
termine the merits of the case, without injustic 
to the losing litigant. 
—— 
COMMISSION APPOINTED AT THE IN- 
stance of the Czar of Russia, is considering 
a substitute for the penalty of transportation to 
the Siberian mines, on the ground that the lat- 
ter is prejudicial to the interests of the country. 
Russia has used Siberia as a place of exile for 
more than four centuries. In 1591 the first exiles 
were sent over the Ural Mountains and across 
the steppes to the barren regions of Siberia, and 
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every one of the 408 years that have intervened 
between that date and this has witnessed a 
mournful procession of prisoners from Russia to 
“the frozen land.’? The exiles have belonged to 
every grade of society. Thousands have been 
transported because of their dissenting religious 
belief. Other thousands have been guilty of po- 
litical crimes. Polish patr ots who refused to 
acknowledge the rule of Russia were sent by 
tens of thousands. The Nihilists have gone in 
untold numbers. Then there are the convicts, 
sentenced to exile for crimes ranging from 
murder down to trivial theft. During the last 
century it is estimated the number of exiles 
passing into Siberia has varied from 17,000 to 
20,000 annually. Few havereturned, many have 
died. 
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ROFESSOR LEWIS M. HAUPT, OF PHIL- 

adelphia, one of the three commissioners 
who madea study of the Nicaraguan cinal route, 
with a view to determining the advisability of 
government construction, believes the work can 
be done for $125,000,000. “If the canal were fin- 
ished now,” he said, ‘the total tonnage that 
would pass through it would aggregate in 
twelve months over 3,000,000 tons, of which the 
United States would contribute 1,900,000, Eng- 
land, 1,100,000, France, 170,000, and other coun- 
tries, 50,000. The value of the tonnage and 
trade affected would be nearly $500,000,000. The 
greatest benefit would accrue to the United 
States, and the saving effected in three years 
would probably equal the cost of the canal. The 
annual saving to the trade of the world which 
would result from using the canal has been 
carefully computed, and is as follows: United 
States, $35,995,930; England, $9,950,348; France, 
$2,183,930; other countries, $1,400,000. None of 
the Australian or Asiatic trade is included in 
these statistics.” 


ee 


ERDINAND W. PECK, COMMISSIONER 

General of the United States to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, has returned from a trip to 
Paris. Regarding the proposed government 
buildings, Mr Peck says: ‘The plansof all the 
United States buildings have been approved by 
the French authorities, though many changes 
were made in them to conform to the require- 
ments of the French government, and to meet 
the limitations of our appropriati n. Work upon 
these buildings will begin immediately. There 
will be five buildings in the main grounds, and 
two in the Bois de Vincennes, the annex to the 
exposition, which will be made a most import- 
ant part of the whole. Our national pavilion 
will be the only expensive building we will con- 
struct. This will be on the bank of the Seine, 
alongside the structures of about thirty other 
nations, with Austria on one side, and Turkey 
on the other. Our other buildings will be an- 
nexed to the main structures built by the 
French administration, and will be for exhibit 
purposes only. These will include annexes to 
the main agricultural building adjoining the 
American section, an annex to the manufactur- 
ers’ building in the Quincences, an addition to 
the forestry building, also to the merchant ma- 
rine building, in which water transportation 
models will be exhibited, with our weather 
bureau, etc.’? Work on the Exposition is proceed- 
ing according to schedule, and, unlike the 
Columbian Exposition, it is believed everything 
will be in readiness on the day appointed for 
opening. 
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The News of the Church 


Tri-Diocesan'Convention of St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood 


The convention ‘of the Bretherhood of St. 
Andrew of,the three Virginia dioceses com- 
menced its sessions May 13th, in Charlottes- 
ville. Thefaddress of welcome, which was re- 
sponded tojbyfrepresentatives from each of the 
three}, Virginias, was made by the Rev. H.B. 
Lee. At 9:30 4. m., Sunday, there was a cor- 
porate celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Bishop Gibson, celebrant. At 114. mM. the con- 
vention sermon was preached by Dr. R. J. Mc- 
Bryde, after which 11 persons were confirmed. 
In the afternoon addresses were made by Major 
Stiles, of Richmond, and the Rev. Dr. Clampett, 
of Baltimore, on ‘‘The influence of the Gospel 
over mind and soul.’ A public conference was 
held at 8 Pp. M., subject, ‘‘The American citizen, 
his early training, his daily life.» On the last 
day there was a devotional service, with busi- 
ness session followed by a conference on ‘‘Our 
successes and failures.”” Reports were heard 
from the various chapters, which were not as 
full as had been expected, only 16 out of the 28 
chapters in the diocese of Virginia being heard 
from, 12 from Southern Virginia’s 31 chapters, 
and four out of 21 in West Virginia. Of the ten 
junior chapters, three made reports. In the 
afternoon conferences were held. Among the 
speakers, Bishops Gibson and Peterkin and the 
Rev. A. S. Lloyd were prominent. 

The opinion seemed to be unanimous that the 
convention was in every respect a pronounced 
success, and every one was heartily in favor of 
its being made annual. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The pledges received at Epiphany on Whit- 
sunday for diocesan missions, after the address 
by the Rev. Dr. Rushton in the morning, amount- 
ed to the very large sum of $840, with more com- 
ing in. 

On Sunday last Mr. Gideon Mowry, as the rec- 
tor feelingly reminded the congregation of 
Trinity, rounded out 23 years of faithful service 
as clerk, care-taker, and collector. Of all the 
vestrymen serving 23 years ago in this parish 
only three survive, Messrs. J. W. Doane, S. L. 
Raymond, and F. A. Seeberger. 


Men’s Reception to Rev. J. H. Hopkins 


May 18th, a men’s reception was tendered to 
the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, in the guild room of 
the church of the Epiphany, as a welcome in 
the name of the Brotherhood in Chicago, and of 
the men of his parish. Many of the Chicago 
chapters were represented, the number of men 
present being large. Mr. G. W. Macauley, di- 
rector of the Epiphany chapter, presided, and 
addresses of welcome were made by Mr. Hues- 
ted Young, chairman of the Chicago Local 
Council, and Mr. C. Barber, vice-chairman of 
the same body. ‘The speakers, while alluding 
to Mr. Hopkins’ well-known sympathy with the 
Brotherhood and its work, paid a tribute of 
gratitude in behalf of the many Chicago men 
who had received help and guidance from him 
during his former labors in this city, the memory 
of which made him doubly welcome. Mr. Hop- 
kins, while acknowledging the good wishes and 
hearty welcome so warmly expressed, took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, with his usual direct- 
ness and: earnestness, to impress upon all bap- 
tized men in general, and all Brotherhood men 
in particular, their bounden duty of missionary 
work; the importance of its conscientious ful- 
fillment, and the invaluable aid, towards this 
end, which they would derive from earnest 
prayer, the keynote of his remarks being that 
“the strong man is always the prayerful man.” 
A brief programme of music and recitation was 
rendered, followed by an informal exchange of 
greetings and thoughts, for which a stimulus in 
the form of light refreshments was provided by 
the local circle of King’s Daughters. 


The Bishop’s Appointments 


On Wednesday, the 17th, the Bishop preached 
at St. Alban’s, before the local assembly of the 
Daughters of the King. On Saturday he pre- 
sided at a meeting of the diocesan board of mis- 
sions, and next day attended the commemora- 
tion services in the afternoon at St. James’, con- 
cluding the same with special prayers and the 
benediction. His ensuing appointments are: 

MAY 
24. At closing exercises of Western Theological 
Seminary, in the Cathedral. 
28. Trinity Sunday ordination and supplementary 
Confirmation. 
30-31. Annual Convention. 
JUNE 
1. Annual meeting of the Diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary in St Peter’s, Belmor t avenue. 

5. At meeting of trustees of Waterman Hall, Syca- 

more, 

6. At commencement of Waterman Hall. 


Rector of Christ Church Chosen Bishop 


It was, in a sense, a great shock to the parish 
of Christ church, Woodlawn, when the morning 
papers announced that the diocese of Nebraska 
had unanimously chosen its rector, the Rev. 
A. L, Williams, as coadjutor to the Rt. Rev. G. 
Worthington, D.D. He has been with it since 
1892, and the growth under his administration 
has been remarkable. Inaugurated in 1886 by the 
Rev. Dr. Rushton as a small mission with 16 com- 
municants, it had built a little chapel seating 
100. There is now a congregation numbering 
500 communicants who worship in a well-ap- 
pointed church, costing, with the parish rooms 
and adjacent commodious rectory, over $20,000, 
the whole property having an estimated value 
of $35,000. The church was opened on the first 
Sunday in Advent, 1894. These facts are strik- 
ing evidence of Mr. Williams’ business tact, no 
less than of faithful ministration in a parish de- 
voted to him. In this case, as in similar ones 
recently, the gain of other dioceses is Chicago’s 
loss. We believe that never before in the his- 
tory of the American Church has there been an 
instance of the call to the episcopate of three 
priests from one diocese within the space of 
seven months. It is also notable that this is the 
second election to the episcopate from the 
alumni of the Western Theological Seminary. 


Anniversary of the English Prayer Book 


The Rev. Dr. Stone preached a special sermon 
at the 4p.M. service in St. James’ on Whitsun- 
day, the occasion being the completion of full 
three and a half centuries since the issue of the 
Anglican Prayer Book in the reign of Edward 
VI. of England. The church was quite filled, 
and the large congregation listened attentively 
to the rector’s comprehensive and compact story 
of the genesis and progress of this venerable 
handmaid of the Bible, which is used by nearly 
30,000,000 of the nine-tenths of the Christian 
world which have a iiturgy. He pointed out 
the fitness of promulgating on the day on which 
the Church commemorates the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, the book on the making of 
which, in its present form, the aid of the Holy 
Ghost had been so earnestly invoked. In the fine 
rendering of the music of the service, which in- 
cluded the Hallelujah Chorus, the choir of St. 
James’, under Mr. Smedley, was assisted by 
that of the Epiphany, under Mr. Lawton; the 
procession at the beginning and close of the 
service numbering over 110 in vestments. 
Messrs. Lutkin and Hemmington alternated as 
organists. Several of the clergy were present. 
At the conclusion of the service, the choristers 
and others were served with refreshments in 
the parish house. The offerings at the after- 
noon service were devoted to the Church’s city 
mission work. 


Daughters of the King 


At the local assembly meeting on the 17th, in 
St. Alban’s church, Morning Prayer was said by 
the rector, the Rev. G. W. Knapp, and a sermon 
preached by the Bishop. After lunch, served 


for nearly 100, by the members of St. Alban’s 
chapter, and at which about ten of the clergy 
were present, Mrs. McGregor, diocesan presi- 
dent, took the chair at this most successful of 
all meetings yet held. Miss Starr, the secretary, 
called the roll, when it was found that nine 
chapters were represented, with a total of nearly 
100 delegates, of whom St. Peter’s chapter sent 
19, St. Mark's, 18, and the Redeemer, 11. From 
the chapters represented, interesting reports of 
work done were read. The treasurer’s report 
showed the receipt of over $8. In this con- 
nection it was resolved to ask from the chapters, 
for the extension of the work, a capitation sub- 
scription of ten cents. The president’s report 
gave proof of the society’s wisdom in their 
choice of a head, for Mrs. McGregor, after allud- 
ing to the principles and character of the Order, 
gave detailed accounts of her visits, often accom- 
panied by the secretary, and others, to St. Mar- 
garet’s, Windsor Park, on Feb. 24th; St. John’s, 
Clybourn av., Feb. 25th; Grace church, (which 
is about to organize a chapter), on March 34; the 
Redeemer, Elgin, March 8th, where, in addition 
to other work, the chapter is taking a systematic 
course of Bible instruction; and to Holy Trinity 
on March 19th. In concluding, the president 
thanked the secretary, rectors, and associates 
for their active co-operation; and then called 
for addresses on set subjects, as follows: Rev. 
H.C. Kinney answered the question: ‘‘What 
can the Daughters do to broaden the work?” 
Rev. W. White Wilson showed ‘‘How to make 
the meetings of the Daughters more interesting 
and serviceable,” laying down the emphatic 
principle that business was not a necessity of the 
meetings. Rev. C. E. Bowles’ subject was, 
“What should be the relationship of the Daugh- 
ters to the second service?” and he said briefly 
that the answer was Prayer, if by second serv- 
ice, the Holy Communion was meant; Service, if 
Evensong was intended. The regular annual 
meeting was arranged to be held in St. Peter’s 
next October. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Bishop Potter confirmed a class at St. Paul’s 
church, Morrisania, on the evening of Sunday, 
May 14th. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, of West- 
chester county, held a conference in St. Thomas’ 
church, Mamaroneck, on Whitsunday. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society of the diocese 
were favored, May 16th, with a lecture by Dr. 
Watson (Ian Maclaren), at Chickering Hall. 


Anniversary at Trinity Church 


Bishop Potter was preacher, and the Rev. Dr. 
James Nevett Steele,vicar of the parish church, 
was the celebrant at the Holy Eucharist. There 
was special music of an elaborate character. 


Funeral of Ex-Governor Flower 


The burial service over the remains of the late 
Roswell P. Flower, ex-Governor of New York, 
took place at St. Thomas’ church, the Rev. John 
W. Brown, D. D., rector, May 15th. The rector 
conducted the service, assisted by the Rey. 
Messrs. John Huske and Nathan A, Seagle. 
Governor Flower was noted for generous gifts 
to the Church. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin 


The Rey. Geo. M. Christian has appointed as 
his staff of curates, the Rev. Messrs. Guy L. 
Wallis, John A. Linn, and Samuel McPher- 
son. Mr. Linn is at present rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Rantoul, Il], and Mr. McPherson has 
been an instructor in the faculty of Nashotah 
House. Mr. Wallis was connected with the par- 
ish under the late rector. 


Church Temperance Society 


The annual competition of the various com- 
mands of the Knights of Temperance, was held 
May 20th, at the armory of the 71st regiment. 
Prizes, in the shape of banners, were awarded 
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for excellence in millitary tactics, athletic work, 
and discipline. On the evening of Whitsunday, 
the Knights held their anniversary service in 
the church of the Ascension. 


Church Club Reception 


An informal reception was given by the 
Church Club, May 13th, at which the guests of 
honor were Bishop and Mrs Potter, the Rev. 
Dr. Reese F. Alsop, the Rev. Dr. Chas. T. Olm- 
stead, the new vicar of St. Agnes’ chapel, Trin- 
ity parish, and the Rev. Dr. George M. Chris- 
tian, the new rector of the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin. About 500 clergymen and laymen 
were present. 


Bequest to Christ Church, Rye 


This church has just received a bequest of 
$10,000, by the will of James Wood (uintard. 
This is the second large gift received from Mr. 
Quintard. Three years ago, with his father, 
Mr. Geo. W. Quintard, he gave a set of memori- 
al windows, an altar, and a reredos, valued at 
$40,000. A sister of Mrs. Quintard, Mrs. N. F. 
Palmer, has given about $20,000 to St. Peter’s 
church, Port Chester. 


Memorial Altar for Dr. Beach 


At St. Peter’s church, the Rev. Mr. Roche, 
rector, @ memorial altar has been put in the 
chancel in memory of the Rev. Alfred B. Beach, 
D. D., rector emeritus of the parish. The altar, 
which is the gift of friends of the faithful 
priest, is large and heavy in construction, and is 
built of Italian marble and Mexican onyx, giving 
the effect of alabaster. The chancel walls will 
receive new decorative treatment during the 
summer months. 


Confirmations at All Saints’, Harrison 


May 10th, Bishop Potter administered Con- 
firmation to two classes, one from this church, 
and the other from the mother parish, Christ 
church, Rye, which had come over for the oc- 
casion. The Ven. Archdeacon Kirkby, D.D., 
and the Rev. Frank Gorman, officiated. The 
service was choral, the choir of Christ church, 
Rye, being present. Bishop Potter made an ad- 
dress, strongly commending the successful work 
so far accomplished, and laid his hand upon 
about 30 candidates. 


Brothers of Nazareth 


At the recent drawing room meeting held by 
Mrs. Geo. Crocker at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
in the interest of the Brotherhood, commenda- 
tory letters were read from Bishop Potter and 
the Rey. David H. Greer, D. D. Earnest ad- 
dresses werejmade by the Rev. Drs, Morgan Dix 
and Geo. M. Christian, Messrs. Vernon M. Davis, 
Alexander M. Hadden, and Brother Gilbert. 
The plea was for larger financial support, and 
especially for aid in completing the new build- 
ings at Priory Farm, where boys and men from 
New York are cared for in many forms of need. 


Ex-Governor Flower’s Legacies 


The will of the late ex-Governor Roswell P. 
Flower, offered for probate May 18th, leaves 
legacies of $10,000 to St. Thomas’ church, New 
York, for the benefit of the parish house erected 
in memory of his son; and $10,000 to Trinity 
church, Watertown, for the benefit of the poor. 
Governor Flower had been in the habit for 
many years of giving away at least one-tenth of 
his income. His gifts have, as a rule, far ex- 
ceeded even this tithe. It is known that last 
year they were over $1,000,000. He sought to 
set an example of giving during a life time, 
rather than by bequests. 


Pennsylvania 
Qzi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The rector of the French church of St. Sau- 
veur, Philadelphia, the Rev. Chas. F’. B. Miel, 
D.D., has been suffering from illness. 

The University of Pennsylvania will this year 
hold its baccalaureate services in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, the preacher for the occasion 

being the rector, the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins. 

At the church of the Nativity, Philadeipiia, 
the Rev. L. Caley, rector, the Ministering Chil- 
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dren’s League has completed the endowment of 
a bed at the Seashore House for Children, at 
Atlantic city, N. J. 


The vacancy in the cure of the mission at Pel- 
ham has been filled by the appointment by Bish- 
op Whitaker of the Rev. James Alan Montgom- 
ery, now one of the curates of St. Peter’s 
church, Philadelphia. 


The rector’s warden of All Saints’ church, 
Norristown, Mr. Henry C. Wentz, was killed ina 
railroad accident May 13th. A commemorative 
sermon was preached Sunday, May 14th, by the 
rector, the Rey. Herbert Burk. 


Gift to Trinity Church, Southwark 


A fine solid silver alms bason has just been 
presented, in memory of Jonathan May, a former 
member of the vestry. It is handsomely de- 
signed. The givers are the widow and son of 
Mr. May. 


Gift to the Rey. Chas. M. Armstrong 


At St. Andrew’s church, the rector who is 
about to take a vacation in Europe, has been 
presented by his parishioners with a special 
purse of money to defray his expenses. 


North-east Convocation 


The annual meeting was held at St. Stephen’s 
church, Philadelphia. Officers for the year 
were elected, and annual appropriations made 
for missionary work, after which refreshments 
were served. 


St. Paul’s, Overbrook 


The new parish organized by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Brady, and of which he is to take charge 
in the fall, has completed the plans and awarded 
the building contracts for its church edifice, 
Work of construction will be pushed forward. 


Church of the Holy Spirit, Philadelphia 


Bishop Whitaker, on the morning of Whit- 
sunday, preached, celebrated the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and confirmed a class presented by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Samuel H. Boyer. This is the 
first class confirmed in the new church edifice. 


The Board of Missions of the Diocese 


The annual meeting has just been held at the 
Church House. The Rey. T. William Davidson 
and Mr. Rowland Evans were elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. Action was taken 
looking to a better return of the income needed 
for missionary work. 


The Clerical Brotherhood 


At the meeting, May 15th, the Rev. Mr. Kel- 
ler discussed the subject, ‘‘Shall the laity have 
a veto or vote in the election of a bishop?’’ re- 
ferring to a proposed amendment of the law of 
the diocese proposed at the recent diocesan con- 
vention, and now awaiting final action at the 
next convention. 


Whitsun Service at St. Mark’s Church 


At High Celebration on the morning of Whit- 
sunday ,the music of Mozart’s ‘‘Seventh Mass’? 
was used by the vested choir, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Pyne, organist and choir- 
master. The rector, the Rev. Alfred G. Morti- 
mer, D. D., preached a special sermon on ‘‘The 
crisis in the Church.”’ 


Iil. health of the Rey. Edward Riggs 


At a meeting of the vestry of Christ church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, rec- 
tor, the resignation of the Rev. Edward Riggs, 
assistant minister-in-charge of Christ church 
chapel, was accepted, on account of ill-health. 
At the same time resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, highly expressive of appreciation of 
his character and successful work. 


Bequests to the Episcopal Hospital 


The hospital has just received a bequest of 
half of the residuary estate of the late Anna 
Dorgan, the Children’s Homeopathic Hospital 
receiving the other half. It is estimated that 
each institution will get about $600. The Epis- 
copal Hospital has also received, by the will 
of the late Mrs. Augusta C. Davis, a legacy 
of $5,000 or more, for the endowment of a bed 
to be named for her husband, Mr. Thomas S. 
Davis. 
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Bequests of Edward L. Bender 


A conditional bequest of $5.000 has been pro- 
vided by the will of the late Kdward L. Bender, 
of Philadelphia, to endow a Sarah A. Bender 
memorial bed in Harrison Women’s Ward at the 
Episcopal Hospital; and a further sum of $5,000 
for the Seaside Home for Women at Atlantic 
City, N. J., the income to be applied toward 
paying expenses of worthy patients, with special 
preference to members of the Bishop Stevens’ 
Bible class for women at the Episcopal Hospital 
mission. 

Daughters of the King 


The spring meeting of the Pennsylvania coun- 
cil took place May 23d, at St. Matthew’s church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Anstice, rector. At 
the business session in the afternoon, papers 
were presented by Miss Falkner, of Christ 
church, Germantown; Miss Young, of St. An- 
drew’s church, and Mrs. Moncure, of the 
church of St. John the Evangelist, Philadel- 
phia. At night a public meeting was held, at 
which Dr. Ansticze presided. Addresses were 
delivered by Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, 
and the Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 


Church of the Ascension, Parkes burg 


The corner-stone has just been laid of the new 
edifice, Dean Geo. A. Keller, of Chester convo- 
cation, officiating, assisted by the Rey. James F. 
Bullitt, minister-in-charge. The Rev. Arthur 
Wilde and the Rev. S. K. Boyer delivered ad- 
dresses, and a number of the clergy were present. 
The church is a mission off-shoot of the parish at 
Coatesville. The building, which in the present 
portion will cost about $4,000, and give a seating 
capacity of 300, has been designed by Messrs. 
Wattress & Son. Theimmediate intention is to 
construct only the nave, choir, and vestry 
rooms, leaving for future effort the erection of 
the chancel and tower—the latter to be a me- 
morial. The material is stone quarried in the 
neighborhood, and temporary windows will be 
made to serve until hoped-for memorial glass 
can be secured. The style is Gothic. 


Kentucky 

Thomas U. Dudley, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop 

The semi-centennial anniversary service of 
the organization of St. John’s parish, Louisville, 
will be held at St. John’s church, on Sunday, 
May 28th, at 3 p.m. This is the church de- 
stroyed by the cyclone of ’92, when its rector, 
th Rev. Stephen Barnwell, was kilted. 


Consecration of St. Andrew’s Louisville 


This beautiful new church has cost $638,000. 
Its corner-stone was laid May 9, 1889. The 
chapel was built in ’67, the rectory some years 
later, and the church under Bishop Penick’s rec- 
torate. He, Bishop Burton of Lexington, also 
a former rector, and about 20 of the clergy of 
the diocese, with the Rev. Dr. Adams of South- 
ern Indiana, met for the consecration on May 
16th. Bishop Dudley was celebrant of the Holy 
Communion, Bishop Penick and Bishop Burton 
assisting. The sermon was by Bishop Penick. 
Touching memorial was made to the life and 
work of Mr. R. A. Robinson, one of the founders 
and chief workers in the parish, whose tablet 
adorns the south side of the church. The parish 
is now fully equipped with a handsome church, 
rectory, Sunday school rooms, and guild rooms. 
The Rev. John K. Mason, D.D., is the rector. 
Mr. James H. Hardy, senior warden, read the 
request for consecration, and Wm. A. Robinson, 
junior warden, read the Sentence of Consecra- 
tion. 


The 71st Annual Council 
Met on the 17th inst. in St. Andrew’s church, . 
Louisville. The Bishop was celebrant,and the 
Rev. L. W. Rose preached the sermon. : 
The Rev. George Grant Smith was re-elected 
secretary. The Bishop's report showed a good 
condition of things in the diocesegenerally. He 
asked for a second archdeacon to work outside 
of the city of Louisville, as Mr. Benton could 
profitably confine his labors to thesee city. The 
council acceded to his w hes by subscribing 
$500 for this special ob and by making the 
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assessment for missions equal to that of the 
episcopate and contingent fund. He reported 
the consecration of one church, 21 celebrations 
of the Holy Communion, 2 marriages, 3 burials, 
and 262 Confirmations; also four postulants for 
Holy Orders in the diocese. 

The meetings at night were: Tuesday, May 
16th, on work for Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
addressed by the Rev. John N. Lewis, dean of 
Christ church cathedral, Lexington, and Mr. W. 
S. Marshall, of St. Andrew's chapter; May 17th, 
in the interest of diocesan missions, speakers, 
the Rev. Robt. S. Carter, and Wm. A. Robinson, 
treasurer of the board of diocesan missions ; May 
18th, subject, foreign missions, addressed by the 
Rev. W. Dudley Powers, general secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, and the Bishop 
of Lexington; and May 19th, Sunday school work, 
by the Rev. J. J. Cornish, and Mr John L. 
Andrew, of Versailles. Devotional services at 
7:30 a. m., took the place of the customary early 
Celebrations. They were addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Archer Boogher, R. L. McCready, and 
Benj. E. Reed. 

The Bishop's Letter, the official organ of Bishop 
Dudley, has not been published for a year. The 
council resolved this year to republish it, and 
made pledges of $350 towards its support; $350 
were reported as added to the endowment fund 
for the episcopate in the last year. Resolutions 
of respect and affection were sent to the Rev. 
Wm. McGee, now laboring at Havana, in the 
island of Cuba. 

Elections by the council: Treasurer, George T. 
Allison. Standing Committee: Tne Rev. Drs. Per- 
kins, Minnigerode, and Craik; Messrs. Wm. A. 
Robinson, Chas. H. Pettet, and Alvah L. Terry. 

Board of Diocesan Missions: The Rev. Drs. Ma- 
son, Hstell,and Minnigerode; Messrs. Charles 
F. Johnson, Chas. H. Pettet, and Wm. C. Robin- 
son. The Rev. B. E. Reed was nominated as 
dean of Paducah, and the Rev. M. M. Benton as 
dean of Louisville. The Rev. Renj. E. Reed and 
Mr. Hunter Wood, of Hopkinsville, were elected 
delegates to the Missionary Council. 

The 71st meeting was certainly an enthusias- 
tic one. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Held its meeting on Friday at 4 Pp. mM. The 
Bishop presided and offered prayer. Reports 
from the secretary and treasurer showed that 
much good had been accomplished by the four 
branches in Louisville, and those of Henderson, 
Paducah, and Hopkinsville; 48 members, repre- 
sentative of six branches, were present, and the 
rectors of churches spoke for others. Boxes 
and money were reported to the amount of 
$2,488.11. Officers elected for next year are Mrs. 
T. U. Dudley, president; vice-president, Mrs. 
Wm. A. Robinson; recording secretary, Miss 
Sallie Booth; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Susette Stewart; treasurer, Miss Anderson; 
executive committee, Mesdames Hamilton, Mor- 
ton, Richard, Frabne, and Miss Lizzie Robinson. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 
On Ascension Day Bishop Gray celebrated the 
Holy Communionin St. Luke’s church, Orlando. 
It was the 39th anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. 


The Rev. S. A. Warren has been put in 
charge of the work among the colored people in 
Miami. 

New Church at St. Petersburg 

The Messrs. Tomlinson, father and son, of 
Connecticut, have given the money to build a 
very nice rectory, and it is now almost ready 
for occupancy. Mr. Tomlinson, Jr., has also 
given the money to build a brick church, as a 
memorialof his mother. It will be the first brick 
church in the missionary district of Southern 
Florida. The cost of these buildings will be 
about $8,000. St. Petersburg is one of the most 
desirable places of residence in Southern 
Florida. 

* The Church in Orlando 


On Easter Day the Bishop addressed the 
Knights Templar in St. Luke’s church, Orlando. 


The Diving Church 


At night he preached, and confirmed?. The Ro- 
gation services were well attended, both at 
St. Luke’s and St. John Baptist’s. On the 
night of May 8th a concert was given in the 
opera house, for the benefit of the Church Home 
and Hospital; $60 was cleared. All expenses 
were borne by one generous layman who is 
ever forward in doing good deeds for Christ 
and His Church. 


Rectory for St. Barnabas, Deland 


May 3d the Bishop visited this parish, and 
made arrangements to buy a rectory. The ladies 
had for some time been raising money to build 
ove, but it was learned that a very suitable resi- 
dence could be bought at reasonable rates, so 
the purchase was made, and the rector, the 
Rev. Mr. Little, will move in immediately. , 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 
On May 5th, the Bishop consecrated St. Phil- 
lip’s church, Putnam. 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, professor of Latin 
in Trinity College, and secretary of the House 
of Bishops, has been elected sub-dean of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, and has accepted the 
position. 


A noteworthy service was that held by the 
Bishop in Westport, where the two parishes 
united in welcoming at a united service their 
Diocesan; the rectors each ‘presenting eight 
candidates to receive the laying on of hands. 


On May 10th, at a meeting of the Junior Auxil- 
iary Publishing Company at Christ church, 
Hartford, the following officers were elected, 
Bishop Clark being president ex-officio: vice- 
president, the Rev. Samuel Hart; treasurer, Dr. 
W. CG. Sturgis, of New Haven; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Miss Mary E. Beach, of 
Hartford; recording secretary, R. A. Saunders, 
of Middletown. 


St. John’s, Bridgeport 


One of the finest ecclesiastical edifices in the 
city was damaged by fire to the extent of about 
$10,000, on May 19th. The chancel, pulpit, altar, 
and choir stalls, were destroyed. 


Confirmations by Bishop Brewster 

St. Mark’s church, New Britain, 9; Christ 
church, Middletown, 8; Holy Trinity, Middle- 
town, 35; Grace chapel. Hadlyme, 7; St. Paul's, 
Wallingford, 16; St. James’, New London, 20; 
Christ church, Guilford, 6; St. John’s, Stam- 
ford.57; St. Andrew’s, Stamford, 9; St. Thomas’, 
Bethel, 8; St. Paul’s, Norwalk, 11; St. Paul’s, 
Willimantic, 9; St. Paul’s, Brookfield, 20; All 
Saints’, New Milford, 11; St. Mark’s, Bridge- 
water, 9; St. John’s, New Milford, 20. The 
large number confirmed at Brookfield is special- 
ly noteworthy, and many of the small rural 
parishes show goodly gains, though all told, the 
Confirmation classes have not been as large as 
last year. This is in part owing to the heavy 
rains of the winter and early spring, which 
made the roads impassable in country districts, 
and often flooded the cellars of churches, drown- 
ing out the fires. 
The Litchfield Archdeaconry 

The spring meeting was held in Trinity parish, 
Torrington, May 9th and 10th. The clergy as- 
sembled in the afternoon of the former day at 
the rectory for a short business meeting. In the 
evening, addresses were made in the church by 
Archdeacon George who congratulated the rec- 
tor and people of Trinity on their new church; 
by Archdeacon Wildman, on the missionary 
character of our daily duties. The Rev. W. D. 
Humphrey gave a picturesque description of 
missionary work in a country parish, with spe- 
cial regard to week, night services in school 
houses. Dr. Seymour made a warm appeal for 
the interest of the larger and stronger parishes 
in the smaller ones. On the following morning, 
at the literary session, the Rev. Dr. Seymour 
read an essay on ‘‘The life and work of Bishop 
Williams.” The Rev. Walter D. Humphrey read 
a review of John Fiske’s work, ‘‘The Beginnings 
of New England.” At the Celebration at 10:30, 
Archdeacon Wildman delivered an ad clerum 
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sermon on the text, ‘‘What doest thou here, 
Blijah?”? At the earlier session, the Rev. L. R. 
Sheffield gave an able and exhaustive disserta- 
tion on''The Kensit controversy.”’ Mr.H.H.Hem- 
ingway, one of the four laymen present, urged 
the importance of the Litchfield County Sunday 
School Association. Fifteen of the 20 clergy of 
Litchfield county were present, and the meeting 
was highly helpfal to all. 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The 82d Annual Convention 


Convened in Trinity cathedral, Cleveland, 
May 16th. The Holy Communion was celebrated, 
Bishop Leonard,celebrant. The offering was for 
the Society for the Relief of Widows and Or- 
phans. At the close of the service the conven- 
tion was called to order. The Bishop’s annual 
address was brief, but full of vigorous thought. 
He made a strong protest against the laxity of 
the laws concerning divorce, and the marriage 
of divorced persons, and urged the adoption of 
uniform divorce laws.in the United States. He 
would like to see the law of the Church made so 
strict, that a divorced person cannot be re- 
married at all by aclergyman of the Church. 
Bishop Leonard spoke of his work abroad the 
past year, when he made visitations in all the 
principal cities of France, Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland. At the close of the address the 
convention passed the following: 

Resolved: That this convention has heard with grat- 
itude the much-needed words of our Diocesan on rmar- 
riage and divorce, and we most respectfully commend 
them to the attention of the Senators and Represent- 
atives of Ohio. : 

The Rev. A. B. Putnam, chairman of the com- 
mittee on canons, made his report, and after con- 
siderable discussion it was decided to change 
the annual election of wardens and vestrymen 
to the first Monday in May, instead of Easter 
Monday, as heretofore. 

The evening session was opened with a deyo- 
tional service conducted by Archdeacon Abbott, 
President Peirce, of Kenyon College, and the 
Rey. Alsop Leffingwell. The Rev. A. A. Abbott, 
secretary of the missionary committee, and Mr. 
W.G. Mather, treasurer, made reports. The to- 
tal receipts for the past year amounted to 
$9,628.89, the expenditures to $8,959.67, leaving a 
balance of $673 22. Reports of the Joint Educa- 
tional Committee show this year’s receipts to 
have been $3,460.05; expenditures, $2,877.80; bal- 
ance on hand, $582.25. 

The second day of the convention began with 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, at 7:30 
A.M. President Peirce, of Kenyon College, rep- 
resented every department as doing good werk, 
and more students in attendance than at any 
time since 1867. 

The results of the elections were as follows: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. E. W. 
Worthington, F. B. Avery, and Charles D. Wil- 
liams; Messrs. T, M. Sloane, W. G. Mather, and 
Kk. H. Wright. 

Delegates to Missionary Council: Rev. George H. 
McGrew, D.D., Mr. Walter A. Hodge. 

Missionary Committee: Cleveland Convocatien— 
Rev. Francis M. Hall, and Mr. D. Z. Norten; 
North-west Convocation—Rev. E. V. Skayler, 
and Mr. W. A. Hodge; Central Convocatien— 
Rey. ©. M. Roberts, and Mr. J. EH. Brewn; 
North-east Convocation—Rev. A. L. Frazer, Jr., 
and Mr. W. W. Sculpholm. Also chosen by the 
committee itself after the close of the conven- 
tion, the Rev. Messrs. KE. L. Kemp, C. 8. Aves, 
Charles D. Williams, George H. McGrew, and 
J. H. W. Blake; Messrs. W. G. Mather, Thos. 
M. Sloane, Geo. K. Rose, Charles Fox, and G.C. 
S. Southworth. 

Ecclesiastical Court: Rev. Messrs. C. S. Aves 
(president), Jacob Streibert, H. W. Jones, D. D., 
W. Rix Attwood; and Wemyss T. Smith. 

Treasurer of the Diocese: Mr. John Thomas. 
Secretary of the diocese: Rev. E. W. Worthington. 
Assistant secretary: Rev. Wm. C. Sheppard. 

The convention closed, to meet in Clevelandin 
1900. The whole session was notable for the 
largeness of attendance, about 200 delegates in 
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all, and for the smoothness and good feeling 
characterizing all its work. 

Wednesday evening the Bishop and Mrs. 
Leonard gave a delightful reception to the dele- 
gates and ladies accompanying them, at their 
home, 840 Euclid ave. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 
Episcopal Visitations 
JUNE 
1. St. Peter’s, Fairfield. 
11-13. A M., St. Katherine’s Hall, Davenport. 
14. St. Mark’s, Maquoketa. 
15. St. Paul’s, Bellevue. 
18. Council Bluffs: A. m., St. Paul’s; p. M., Grace. 
20. St. John’s, Glenwood. 
21. St. Paul's, Harlan. 22. Trinity, Atlantic. 
27. St. John’s, Mason City, 
28. St. Thomas’, Algona. 
29. Trinity. Emmetsburg. 
30. St. Stephen’s, Spencer. 
JULY 
1. Grace, Estherville. 
2. Good Shepherd, Spirit Lake. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


Memorial Window to Bishop Newton 


Was unveiled on Ascension Day at Monu- 
mental church, Richmond. The window is the 
gift of the Monumental congregation, of which 
he was for many years rector, and personal 
friends of the Bishop. It represents the Ascen- 
sion, and the faces are exquisitely beautiful. 
It bears the inscription, ‘Peace, I leave with 
you; My peace I give unto you.”’ It is the work 
of the Tiffany Company, of New York. 


The 104th Annual Council 


Began its sessions in St. Paul’s church, Rich- 
mond, May 17th. A preliminary service was 
held at 7:30 a.m., and at 10 Holy Communion was 
celebrated, Bishop Whittle, celebrant, the coun- 
cil sermon being preached by the Rev. W. A. 
Barr. The council organized with 47 clerical 
and 40 lay delegates present. Routine business 
occupied the day. The night session was de- 
voted to domestic missions. The Rev. Preston 
Wash read the report of the Diocesan Mission- 
ary Society, and addresses were made by the 
Rev. Messrs. J. J. Gravatt and G. W. Nelson. 
The second day Bishop Whittle read his annual 
report which gave a detailed account of his 
work during the past year. He expressed his 
gratification over the fact that none of the cler- 
gy in the diocese were taken away by death. 
The Bishop also expressed his thankfulness that 
his health had greatly improved, so that he was 
enabled to attend the General Convention in 
Washington last fall, the first time within the 
past nine years. During the year he made 55 
visitations, and confirmed a large number. 
‘‘Never within my knowledge,’ said Bishop 
Whittle, ‘Shave we had so few candidates for 
Holy Orders or so few young men preparing for 
the ministry of our Church. This is a signifi- 
cant fact. It certainly seems to indicate a de- 
cline of spirituality, and an increase of worldli- 
ness among our Church people.”’ 

A proposition to amend the Constitution, pro- 
viding that the words, ‘‘bishop-coadjutor” be 
substituted for the words, ‘assistant bishop,” 
wherever the latter appears in the canon, was 
agreed to. In the afternoon Bishop Gibson read 
his annual report which appealed for more men 
and money for the domestic missionary field. 
The following Standing Committee was elected: 
Rey. Messrs. Joseph Packard, D.D., P. P. 
Phillips, and Berryman Green; Mr. L. M. Blach- 
ford, Colonel Arthur Herbert, and Mr. John R. 
Zimmerman. At 4:30P.M., the Sunday school 
discussion took place, a number of clergymen and 
laymen speaking. At8 p. M. a foreign mission 
service was held, and strong addresses were 
made by the Rev. Jno. G. Meem, of the Brazil- 
dan, and the Rev. J. L. Patton of the China, Mis- 
sion. 

Friday, the report of the committee on paro- 
chial reports was submitted. It shows that there 
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are 10,171 white, and 148 colored,communicants. 
Total contributions $185,686. There had been 
Baptisms—adults, 147; infants, 443; Confir 
mations, 616; marriages, 212; burials, 487; Sun- 
day school teachers, 1,041, scholars, 8,135; con- 
tributions, $3,120; Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
members, 383; Woman’s Auxiliary, 1,654. 

The amendment to Article V of the Constitu- 
tion so as to allow lay delegates to vote for a 
bishop was unanimously adopted. The report of 
the tinance committee shcws the gross receipts 
for the year, $9,216.14, ordinary expenses for the 
year, $8,072.77. Mr. W. S. Campbell of the Vir- 
ginia Bible Society was allowed to address the 
council. Someroutine business was disposed of, 
after which the council adjourned to meet at 
Charlottesville next year at the usual time. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
The Bishop’s Appointments 
JUNE 
g Evening, Christ church, Rochdale (Leicester), 
4. AM., St. John’s church, Newton (Newtonville); 
evening, church of the Good Shepherd, Water- 
town. 
11, Cambridge: A.M., St. John’s memorial chapel; 
evening, St. Philip's church. 
21. A.M., Episcopal Theological School (Commence- 
ment), Cambridge. 
22. Falmouth: P. M., St. Barnabas’ church; evening, 
church of the Messiah (Wood’s Holl). 
The Rev. Father Osborne, of St. John the 
Evangelist, is conducting a Mission in St.Luke’s 
cathedral, Halifax. 


Gifts to the City Board of Missions 


A legacy of $250 from the estate of Helen L. 
Kettell; $1,000 from the trustees of the John 
A. Dix estate,and the same sum from Mr. W. 
I. Eaton; $1,500 from Mrs. William Appleton. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The annual meeting of the Boston local coun- 
cil was held in the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, May 13th. Evening Prayer was said at 
5, followed by areception. After supper a busi- 
ness meeting and conference were held. Mr.C. 
E. A. Winslow treated the topic, ‘‘The responsi- 
bility of the Brotherhood man.” The prepara- 
tion for the corporate Communion the following 
morning, was given by the Rev. J. M. G. Foster. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
Choir Festival 


On Ascension Day, the second annual choir 
festival was held in St. John’s church, Frank- 
lin. The united choirs, over 80 vested men and 
boys, of Titusville, Oil City, and Franklin, sup- 
ported by the organ and an orchestra of ten 
pieces, rendered Evensong with much precision 
and beauty. The anthems, “Uplift, ye portals,” 
Gounod, and Mozart’s Gloria were sung with ex- 
cellent effect. The Rey. Dr. Laurens McLure 
preached a strong sermon. Two festivals are 
held each year, the one in Oil City, the other in 
Franklin, and besides greatly stimulating the 
choirs, afford a service of unusual beauty and 
strength. The success of these festivals is 
largely due to the admirable training of:Mr. W. 
F. Cullis, of Oil City. 


The Thirty~Fourth Annual Convention 


Took place in St. Paul’s church, Erie, on May 
16-18th. The opening service on Tuesday even- 
ing took the form of a rally for the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, and was held in the parish 
house, the Bishop presiding. Addresses were 
made on ‘The aim and object of the Brother- 
hood,’’ by Mr. H. D. W. English, of Pittsburgh, 
and council member of the order for this diocese; 
‘*How to increase the efficiency of Church work,”’ 
by Mr. Reuben Miller, of Pittsburgh, and ‘‘Im- 
port of the Brotherhood to the Brotherhood 
man,’’ by the Rev. A. R. Taylor. 

Wednesday morning a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in St, Paul’s church, preceded the 
organization of the convention in the parish 
house, the Bishop officiating. The Rev. T. J. 
Danner was re-elected secretary, and appointed 
as his assistant, the Rev. W. L. H. Benton. 
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Among the more important business of the 
morning, were the adoption of a resolution in- 
creasing the Bishop’s salary from $5,000 to $6,000 
the election of the Rey. A. H. Juage, and Mr. 
Reuben Miller, of Pittsburgh, as delegates to 
the Missionary Council next autumn, and the 
adoption of a seal for the diocese. The design 
of the seal combines a portion of the arms of 
William Penn, the founder of the State, and the 
arms of William Pitt, for whom the see city was 
named, with the ecclesiastical emblem of the 
crozier and crossed keys, surmounted by the 
mitre, on the ribbons of which appears the motto 
Numine Benigno. The whole is surmounted by 
a pointed oval border, bearing the inscription, 
Sigillum Diocesis Pittsburgensis. At noon the 
Bishop delivered his annual address. 

The Bishop spoke of the propriety and advan- 
tage of dividing the diocese, and making Erie 
the see city of the northern part. Every year 
the matter was delayed, he believed hindered 
somewhat the full development of the Church 
throughout the Northern Convocation. The 
matter simply awaits the touch of some sympa- 
thetic and generous hand. The annualreport of 
work done was as follows: One hundred and 
twelve visitations; held 301 services; preached 
138 times; made 163 Confirmation and other ad- 
dresses ; 95 Confirmation services in public, and 
four in private; confirmed 952; celebrated Holy 
Communion in public 83 times, and twice in pri- 
vate; baptized 19 infants and four adults; pre- 
sided at meetings, 57, and at four convocations; 
catechized 16 Sunday schools, and officiated at 
seven funeral services; 11 clergymen received, 
three dismissed ; ordained two priests and insti- 
tuted one rector; now in the diocese, 75 clergy, a 
larger number than ever before; six candidates 
for Priests’ Orders, one for Deacons’ Orders, and 
seven postulants. One corner-stone was laid, 
one church consecrated, and three churches 
and three parish houses opened with services of 
benediction; 55 lay-readers licensed, 17 of them 
for tne Laymen’s Missionary League. Much ad- 
vance has been made in the acquisition of 
Church property, in thesshape of parish houses 
and Sunday school rooms. Theopnly note of dis- 
couragement is given by the fact that the 
treasury of the diocesan Board of Missions is 
constantly empty ;and the Bishop asked whether 
some method could not be devised whereby one 
dollar from each communicant could be success- 
fully collected, thereby relieving the anxiety of 
the Board. Or could not every man, rich or 
poor, give the income from one day’s labor, 
which would soon solve all difficulties? 

At 3p. M. the convention sat as the Board of 
Missions. Reports were read by the general 
missionary, the Rev. L. F. Cole, the secretary of 
the executive committee, the Rey. J. R Wight- 
man, and the treasurer, Mr. H L. Foster,which 
latter showed a deficit of $680 Pledges were 
received from Calvary and Ascension churches, 
Pittsburgh; St. John’s, Franklin, and St. 
Thomas’, Oakmont, amounting to $300, where- 
upon the lay delegates of St. Andrew’s, Pitts- 
burgh, generously stepped forward, and offered 
to take care of what remained, so that for the 
first time in many years the Board of Missions 
will enter upon its work unincumbered by debt. 
This wiping out of the debt was the occasion of 
great rejoicing, and the convention arose and 
sang with much fervor, ‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.’? The board was authorized 
to expend $6,000 in missionary work in the en- 
suing year. Owing to the resignation of the 
treasurer, Mr. H. L. Foster, wno had held the 
office for many years, Mr. B. W. Bredin, of 
Franklin, was chosen to fill the position 

Other elections resulted as follows: Standing 
Committee: Rey. Drs. R. J. Coster, Laurens 
McLure, and A. W. Arundel; Rev. Amos Ban- 
nister; Messrs. H. W. Armstrong, E M. Fer- 
guson, GeorgeC. Burgwin,and W J. Patterson. 

The committee on canons presented a lengthy 
report, and several alterations were made, one 
providing fora change in the time of holding 
parish elections, from Haster Monday to the 
first Monday in May. During Thursday’s ses- 
sion opportunity was given for the reading of a 
paper prepared in behalf of the Prayer Book 
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Society, by one of its members, and for the pre- 
sentation to the convention of the claims of the 
Church Army, by one of its officers, Captain G. 
P. Hance. 


On Wednesday evening, in St. Paul’s church, 
was held the semi-annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary of the diocese. A paper prepared 
by the president, giving a short history of the 
Pittsburgh branch, was read by the Bishop, fol- 
lowed by the secretary’s report of the work 
done during the last year. Addresses were 
made on domestic missions, by the Rev. A. L. 
Frazer, of Youngstown, Ohio, and on foreign 
missions, by the Rev. G. H. McGrew, D.D., of 
Cleveland, who came as the accredited messen- 
ger of the General Board of Missions in New 
York. The evening closed with a reception ac- 
corded the Bishop, clergy, lay delegates, and 
their friends, at the residence of the Hon. and 
Mrs. C. M. Reed. In every respect the conven- 
tion was one of the most pleasant, well attended, 
harmonious, and successful conventions held in 
many years. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 


Held in St. Stephen’s church, Wilkes Barre, 
May 16 and 17th. It was made the occasion for 
the consecration of the splendid new church, 
which takes the place of the old St. Stephen’s, 
destroyed by fire Dec. 25.97%. After Evening 
Prayer, the Bishop read his annual address. It 
dealt with the prospects and possibilities of the 
diocese itself. Its tone was vigorous and hope- 
ful, and the particulars of progress made 
showed the optimism to be well founded. The 
Bishop also dealt with the question of division, 
strongly favoring it, not on personal grounds, 
but should the convention deem it advisable. 
Mr. GC. M. Clement was unanimously re-elected 
secretary, the Rev. Dr. Angell, assistant. On 
Wednesday morning, at 8 a. M., the Bishop cel- 
ebrated the Holy Communion; also ordained to 
the priesthood the Rev. E. J. Burlingham, one 
of the assistants of the parish, and the Rev. J. 
Erwin Brodhead, of Forest City. The conven- 
tion met in business session in the beautiful 
and convenient parish house. Total in attend- 
ance, 85 clergy and 95 lay deputies. Mr. W. R. 
Butler, secretary of the Diocesan Board of Mis- 
sions, read a stirring report, showing offerings 
of $8,140, and expenditures of $9,627. This was 
gratifying, as for the first time, at the special 
request of the Bishop, the Lenten offerings of 
the Sunday schools were sent to the General 
Board instead of being used for the diocesan 
work, and many were apprehensive that the 
large consequent diminution of income, together 
with the increased expenditures necessitated by 
the employment of a general missionary, would 
result disastrously. For the work during the 
coming year, $5,408 was pledged by the parishes 
represented. A telegram of sympathy to the 
Rev. Mr. Woodle, lying ill ina Philadelphia hos- 
pital, was ordered sent. One of the most inter- 
esting teports presented was that of the deaf- 
mute missionary, the Rev. J. M. Koehler. It 
showed that the diocese contained some 1,750 of 
those children of silence, nearly 400 of whom 
were communicants; that he had baptized 25 
persons, and presented for Confirmation, 53. 

The report of the committee on lines of divis- 
ion of the diocese provoked a lively discussion. 
The lines recommended run east and west, di- 
viding the diocese into two nearly equal divi- 
sions, This was the view of the majority, a 
minority desiring division by a line running 
north and south. Speeches in favor of immedi- 
ate action was made by representatives of both 
opinions. Finally the committee’s resolution was 
laid on the table by a vote of 78 to 70. A motion 
to constitute another committee to report to the 
next convention on at least two possible lines of 
division, was carried, and the Bishop appointed 
such committee. The Rev. Dr. Jones having 
taken the chair, the convention passed unani- 
mously a resolution increasing the Bishop’s sal- 
ary to $4,500, together with free use of episcopal 
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residence and traveling expenses. Mr. W. W. 
Montgomery addressed the convention on the 
advantages of the Society for the Relief of the 
Widows and Orphans of the Clergy, and the 
Rev. Dr. Anstice, on the claims upon general 
sympathy and support, of the General Board of 
Missions. 

The following were elected on the Standing 
Committee: Rev. Messrs. M. A. Tolman, W. P. 
Orrick, D. D., H. L. Jones, D. D., C. M. Morison, 
and T. B. Angell, D. D.; Messrs. G. E. Farquhar, 
H. M. North, LL. D., A. D. Holland, A. N. Cleav- 
er,and H.B. Meredith,M.D. Delegates to Missionary 
Council: Rev. W. Heakes and Mr. A. D. Hol- 
land. The-convention, by rising vote, expressed 
their sense of the loss sustained by the diocese 
in the death of Captain George M. Franklin, of 
Lancaster, who had been for many years an 
honored and valued member of the convention. 

After accepting the invitation of the Rev. 
Rogers Israel to hold the next convention in St. 
Luke’s church, Scranton, the convention ad- 
journed. 

In the evening a largely-attended reception 
was given in the parish house, to meet Bishop 
Potter who had come to Wilkes Barre to preach 
the sermon at the consecration of the church. 


Consecration of St. Stephen’s, Wilkes-Barre 


The new church is built of stone, the interior 
walls being finished in fine cream-colored brick. 
The chancel is apsidal, the arch being supported 
on two massive columns of polished gray gran- 
ite; the stone altar, a memorial of a much be- 
loved vestryman and worker, Col. C. M. 
Cunyngham, stands in the chord of the apse, the 
curve of the chancel walls being occupied by 
clergy stalls, with the bishop’s chair in the cen- 
tre. The pulpit, font, etc., which have been 
previously described in these columns, are me- 
morials, as will also be ultimately all the win- 
dows of the church. The seating capacity is 
1,200, and in dignity, impressiveness, and gen- 
eral beauty, the building is among the finest in 
the diocese. The consecration services began at 
10 a. M., the long procession being headed by the 
vestry, followed by the vested choir, the long 
line of clergy,and Bishop Potter with the 
Bishop of the diocese. After the instrument of 
Donation had been read by Mr. S. L. Brown, the 
senior warden, the rector, the Rev. Dr. Jones, 
reading the Sentence of Consecration, the 
Bishop proceeded with the consecration service. 
The sermon was preached by Bishop Potter, and 
was a superb production and an intellectual 
and spiritual refreshment. With the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion ended a notewor- 
thy and impressive service, to the dignity of 
which much was added, as to all the servicesof 
the convention, by the admirable work of the 
large vested choir. The congratulations to the 
Rev. Dr. Jones on this worthy monument of his 
long and much blessed ministry were many and 
sincere. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, 0.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Church Club of Delaware gave its semi- 
annual dinner on Thursday evening, May 18th. 


The church of St. Barnabas, Marshallton, 
the Rev. E. K. Miller, in charge, destroyed by 
fire on Christmas Day last, has, through the en- 
ergy of the incumbent, been rebuilt, and partly 
furnished. 


Calvary Church, Wilmington 


This church, which was improved and beauti- 
fied last December, is to be further adorned 
with stained glass memorial windows, the 
gifts of members of the parish. A new oak pul- 
pit is being put in, the gift of the junior war- 
den of the parish, Mr. R. W. Tadman. In addi- 
tion to the Haster class of 19, Bishop Coleman 
confirmed a supplemental class of fiveon May 
19th, presented by the rector, the Rev. H. W. 
Cunningham. 


Day Nursery and Hospital for Babies 


At the last meeting of the board of managers, 
the pleasing fact was announced that except for 
asmall yearly interest, these diocesan institu- 
tions were clear of debt. Appeal is now made 
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for systematic pledge offerings for their support. 
in thefuture. Mrs. Coleman is treasurer, and, 
with the Bishop, has given much time and 
thought to their welfare and usefulness. 


West Virginia 


George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


New River Convocation 


Met in All Saints’ church, Union, April 25th. 
Owing to the absence, through sickness, of the 
dean of the convocation, and a large number of 
the clergy, only routine business was transacted. 
Religious services were held by the two clergy- 
men present at the convocation, the Rev. Messrs. 
Marshall and Morley, for four days. Informal 
reports showed the work in the various fields to 
be in a healthy and flourishing, condition. 
Large numbers of candidates have been pre- 
sented to the Bishop for Confirmation, churches 
and rectories are being built, and two large 
Sunday schools are conducted in the neighbor- 
hood of White Sulphur Springs by an efficient 
lay reader. 


Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Sixty-Second Annual Council 


Met in Geneva, May 16-17th. On Tuesday, 
Morning Prayer was said in St. Peter’s church, 
followed by the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the Bishop, celebrant. Tae sermon was 
preached by the Rey. Charles W. Hayes, D. D. 
The business sessions of the council were held 
in Trinity church. At3Pp.M., the council organ- 
ized; present, 77 clerical delegates, and repre- 
sentatives from 22 parishes. The Rev. A. M. 
Sherman was re-elected secretary. The parishes 
of St. Stephen’s and St. Matthew’s, both in the 
city of Buffalo, were, by vote of the council, 
given representation. The Bishop’s address 
pleaded for conformity on the part of the clergy 
to a jealous integrity to Prayer Book standard 
at a time when the religious bodies around us 
are borrowing so largely from us. Dealing with 
the action of the last General Convention, on 
the canon of marriage and divorce, the Bishop 
made meation of some astounding facts which 
came within his experience in Dakota, and 
which vividly illustrated how the re-marriage of 
divorced persons lowered the standard of morals. 
A large portion of the address was ad clerum 
on the so-called ‘‘Higher Criticism.’’? Induiging 
in no acrimony, the Bishop expressed sorrow 
that an attempt should be made to take so much 
away, ‘there a doctrine, there a book,” and no 
adequate substitute be given us by the ‘‘critics” 
who, each having his pet theories, could not 
agree among themselves. The Confirmations for 
the year within the diocese were 1,240, and 
these, with 110 for the Bishop of Albany, and 
317 for the Bishop of Central New York, made a 
total of 1,676. The Bishop ordained four priests 
and two deacons, delivered 150 sermons and 148 
addresses. 

In the evening, a missionary meeting was 
held—one of the most successful in the history 
of the diocese—when the Archdeacons of Buffalo 
and Rochester made their reports of the year’s 
work, showing most gratifying and encouraging 
results, which will prove a stimulus to future 
effort. The Rev. L. N. Caley, of Philadelphia, 
as special representative of the General Board 
of Missions, followed with a forceful address on 
missions in the domestie and foreign fields, A 
reception was held later in the evening, at the 
residence of Professor and Mrs. Nash, when op- 
portunity was given to meet the Bishop and the 
president and faculty of Hobart College. On 
the second day of the council, there was a cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist in Trinity church, 
at 7:30 A.m. The following amendments to the 
Constitution were adopted: 

Bach church shall be entitled to one or more lay- 
delegates, not exceeding three in number, who have 
been duly chosen by the vestry or congregation of the 
church. But no lay-delegate shall be qualified for a 
seat in the Diocesan Council unless he be a member 
of the congregation he is appointed to represent, nor 
until the assessments upon his parish, for the support 
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of the episcopate and for diocesan expenses, have 
‘been fully paid. ZHacept in cases recommended by the 
Financial Board of the diocese, and approved by the 
Council. 


The Bishop, clergy, and laity, in council assembled, 
‘shall deliberate as one body, the Bishop presiding. In 
voting, every clerical member shall be entitled to a 
vote, and the laity shall vote as herein provided. The 
lay delegates from each parish shall be collectively 
entitled to one vote. 

The election for diocesan officers, etc., resulted 
as follows: Standing Committee—The Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Regester, D.D,C. F. J.Wrigley,W. North, 
L.H.D., and R. R. Converse, D. D.; Messrs. W. 
H. Walker, J.E. Pound, H. R. Hopkins, M D., and 
H.E. Hathaway. Deputies to the Federate Council 
—Messrs. Augustus De Peyster and Albert E. 
Jones. Delegates to the Missionarg Council—T he 

Rev. W. C. Roberts and the Hon. W. W. Killip. 
Treasurer of the diocese--Mr. Haywood Hawks. 
When the committee on the memorial to Bishop 
Coxe was ready to present its report, the Bishop 
called upon the members of the council to pro- 
ceed with him to the last earthly resting place 
of the Bishop, in the crypt of Trinity church. 
Being there assembled, the council joined in 
singing Hymn 176. The Nicene Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer were then recited, after which 
Bishop Walker used the collect for All Saints’ 
Day, and the third of the ‘‘Additional Prayers,” 
in the Burial Office, closing with the benediction. 
On returning to the church, the report of the 
committee was read. It recommended that the 
memorial should take the form of a hall, on the 
campus of Hobart College, for the use of the 
college, to be called the Bishop Coxe Memorial 
Hall. The report was accepted by the council, 
and referred back to the committee (to which 
the president of Hobart College was added), 
with power to carry out the suggestions of the 
report. It is thought the hall will cost from 
$25,000 to 30,000. After the transaction of 
further routine business, Evening Prayer was 
said, and the council adjourned sine die. 


Quincy 


Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Twenty-Second Annual Convention 


Held in Galesburg on May 16 and 17th, the 
opening service being in Grace church, and the 
business meetings in St. John’s (Swedish) 
church. The luncheons were served by the 
ladies of both parishes in the basement of St. 
John’s, the entertainment being most liberal 

and cordial, and including a large attendance of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. Inthe absence of the 
Bishop, the Rey. Dr. Leffingwell, rector of St. 
Mary’s School, was elected president. Dr. E. 
i. Rudd was re-elected secretary, and no 
change was made in the various delegations 
and boards, except the substitution of the Rev. 
E. F. Gee as provisional deputy to the General 
Convention in place of the Rev. W. H. Benham, 
removed. The Bishop who has not been able to 
return to the diocese during the year, forward- 
ed his annual address which was read by the 
secretary. Hespoke with feeling of his disap- 
pointment in not being able to attend; commend- 
ed the progress of the Endowment Fund; urged 
more liberal support of the clergy and of mis- 
sions; reminded the convention of the long-con- 
tinued assistance received by the diocese from 
the General Board of Missions; asked for hearty 
support of the work among the Swedes, so well 
begun; expressed his obligations to bishops 
who have aided his.diocese, especially to Bishop 
Seymour. He also expressed the hope that he 
might be able to return to his diocese in Octo- 
ber. The question of election of a coadjutor he 
disposed of by referring to the action of the last 
convention, which declared that under existing 
financial conditions such election would be preju- 
dicial to the interests of the diocese. The fol- 
lowing response was made to the Bishop’s ad- 
dress, as recommended by a special committee: 

This convention, in receiving the annual address of 
its beloved Diocesan, desires to express its deep sense 
.of his unfailing devotion to his work and the welfare 
of the diocese; and their appreciation of his wise coun- 
-sel, his timely suggestions, and his loving solicitude. 
Itis peculiarly striking that, amid his own sorrows 
and anxieties, he should have the interests of the dio- 
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cese so much at heart. We cannot forget that the best 
years of his long, useful, and busy life have been 
given to the dioce e of Quincy, nor with what unfail- 
ing zeal and unselfish devotion -he has fulfilled his 
episcopal duties. We desire especially to record our 
grief for the repeated and severe afflictions with which 
it has pleased an all-loving Father to visit His serv- 
ant. We tender to our dear Bishop, to our Father in 
God, heartfelt sympathy, and express the earnest 
hope that it may please God to restore him to health 
and strength for the work he loves so well, and to this 
end we offer our earnest supplications to the Giver of 
all blessing. 

The secretary was instructed to forward by 
wire the greetings of the convention to the 
Bishop. 

The Rev. W. M. Pierce was elected delegate 
to the provincial synod in place of the Rev. W. 
H. Moore, resigned. 

The most encouraging point of the proceed- 
ings was the announcement of the Trustees of 
Funds that the endowment had been increased 
during the year more than $2,000,amounting now 
to $9,000. Other financial conditions were favor- 
ably reported. The Woman’s Auxiliary had a 
most interesting meeting, on Tuesday, in Grace 
church. Besides the usual reports and discus- 
sions, there were addresses by Mrs. Lyman and 
Mrs. Hopkins, of Chicago. The missionary meet 
ing in the evening was attended by a large con- 
gregation, and was one long to be remembered, 
Mr. W.H. Boniface and the Rev. W. F’. Mayoably 
represented the zeal of the diocese, in their ad- 
dresses, and the Rey. John Henry Hopkins, of 
Chicago, spoke on behalf of the General Board 
of Managers, at whose request he was present. 
This address, like that of the afternoon before 
the convention, was powerful in statement of 
facts and plea for more devoted service. The 
Rev. W. M. Purce preached the convention 
sermon at the opening service. On Wednesday 
morning there were Celebrations at both 
churches. In the afternoon, after a most har- 
monious and busy session, the convention ad- 
journed, having fixed the time and place of the 
next annual convention at St. Paul’s church, 
Peoria. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The chapel of the Prince of Peace, under the 
charge of the Rev. Henry T.Sharp, is out of 
debt and has become self-supporting. It has 
decided to ask the convention to constitute ita 
separate congregation. 

On Sunday, May 14th, Bishop Paret visited 
Trinity church, Towson, the Rev. W.H. H. Pow- 
ers, D. D., rector, and administered the rite of 
Confirmation to a class of 12 persons. In the 
afternoon he visited Sherwood church,preached, 
and confirmed a class. 


Daughters of the King 


The sixth annual convention of the Maryland 
council convened in St. Peter’s church, Balti- 
more. The charge to the council, delivered by 
the Rev. Frederick W. Clampett, D. D., followed 
the Communion service, conducted by the Rev. 
H.H. Taylor. Papers were read during the 
day by Mrs. R. Heber Murphy, of M. J. Frank- 
lin chapter, Port Republic, Md., on ‘‘Difficulties 
of the country chapter’; by Miss Barnard, of 
St. Michael and All Angels’ chapter, on ‘'The 
Rule of Service.”? Mrs. G, H. Evans, secretary 
of the council, reported an enrollment of 14 
chapters in the diocese of Maryland, 13 of 
which are connected with the council. The to- 
tal membership of the Order in the State is 325. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: Mrs. Adam Denmead, president; Mrs. 
Gaston Hooper, vice-president; Mrs. G. H. Ev- 
ans,secretary ; Miss Sadie Oliver,treasurer ; Miss 
Brewer, Mrs. S. S. Paine, Mrs. F. W. Clampett, 
and Mrs. Joseph Fletcher, advisory board. Mrs. 
Adam Denmead was appointed to represent the 
Maryland council in the Central Council of the 
order, and Mrs. G. H. Evans was appointed 
delegate to the convention at Atlanta. 


Bequests of Mrs. Henrietta E. Smith 


The will which was probated May 16th, leaves 
stocks and bonds, valued at $6,000, to the State 
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Deposit and Trust Company, of Baltimore, in 
trust for her daughter, Margaret B. Smith, and 
requests that the legatee give the income from 
the securities to such charities of the Church in 
the United States as she may feel most inter- 
ested in. At thedeath of Miss Smith, the trust 
is to cease, and $4,000 is to go to the American 
Church Building Fund Commission absolutely, 
and $2,000 to the vestry of St. Paul’s parish, 
in Baltimore Co. The balance of the estate goes 
to the members of the family of the testatrix. 


Maryland Churchmen’s Club 


The annual diuner was held recently at the 
Hotel Rennert, Baltimore. The guests of honor 
were Bishop Paret, Bishop Coleman, of Dela- 
ware, Mr. Robert L. Harrison, of New York, 
and the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., of 
Philadelphia. Just before dinner, the annual 
business meeting was held in the upstairs par- 
lor of the hotel, President Packard presiding. 
The club now numbers 160 members in the State. 
Reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
heard, and the following officers elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Joseph Packard, Jr.; 
vice-presidents, Henry D. Harlan and J. Wirt 
Randall; secretary, Edward G. Gibson; treas- 
urer, John Glenn, Jr.; council, Messrs. E. N. 
Rich, G. H. Boehm, John T. Mason, Richard C. 
Norris, with the officers of the club. After din- 
ner there was a general discussion of the ‘‘Re- 
sponsibilities of laymen in the Church,” in 
which Bishop Coleman, of Delaware; the Rev. 
Alfred G. Mortimer, of Philadelphia; Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Harrison, of New York, and Judge Har- 
lan, the vice president of the club, took the 
leading part. At the dinner the laymen greatly 
outnumbered the clergymen, being in proportion 
of about three to one. There were 133 members 
present. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Thirty-Second Annual Council 


Convened in Trinity church, Omaha, May 
17th. Only two clergymen were absent from 
their places, one on account of enfeebled health, 
the other because of civic duties which made it 
impossible for him to attend; 54 lay delegates, 
the largest number for many years, were in at- 
tendance. In his annual address the Bishop 
made request for the election of a coadju- 
tor-bishop because of his own physical in- 
ability to live any longer in Nebraska, or to 
administer his episcopal office. He spoke of the 
absolute duty of maintaining the Faith of the 
Creeds in its integrity; of the depressing influ- 
ence of religious controversy; of the missionary 
work of the diocesan institutions; and of his 
official acts in the diocese during the year. 
At the close of his address the Bishop celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist. 

On Wednesday night the usual missionary 
meeting was heldin Trinity cathedral. The Rey. 
Dr. Stone, of Chicago, addressed a larger con- 
gregation than has appeared in Nebraska for 
many years, at the annualmissionary meeting. 
His address was eloquent and forceful. 

The Standing Committee elected consists of the 
Very Rev. Campbell air, D D., the Rev. 
Messrs John Williams and D.C. Pattee; Messrs. 
J. M. Woolworth, C. W. Lyman, and J. H. Nash. 

When the hour arrived for the election of a 
coadjutor-bishop, the Bishop called the council 
to solemn prayer. A lesson from the Book of the 
Revelations was read by him; the Veni Spiritus 
Sanctus said, and then the Bishop solemnly 
invoked the guidance of the Holy Ghost for his 
kneeling clergy and laity. Directly after, the 
Bishop retired from the chair and called Dean 
Fair to preside. The council went into com- 
mittee of the whole, Chancellor Woolworth in 
the chair. The Rey. H. B. Burgess nominated 
Dean Fair, of Trinity cathedral; Mr. Clement 
Chase, of Omaha, nominated the Rev. Frank 
Westcott, of Skaneatles, N. Y., but Mr. West- 
cott being unknown to other members of the 
council, it was not seconded; the Rev. A. L. 
Williams, of Chicago, was nominated by the 
Rey. A. E. Marsh. The debate continued until 
6 P, M., resumed at 8 o’clock,continued until after 
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10 o’clock P. m., when the committee asked to be 
discharged. Dean Fair called the Rev. John 
Williams to the chair and took his own seat on 
the floor. The ballot was as follows: The Rev. 
A. L. Williams, 16; Dean Fair, 9. The roll of 
the laity was immediately called, the ballot re- 
sulting: Ayes, 28; nays, 23. Dean Fair re- 
sumed the chair, and in a few graceful words 
congratulated the council on the result of its de- 
liberations, and ordered the singing of the Gloria 
in Eacelsis. Mr. H. W. Gates moved that the 
election of Mr. Williams be made unanimous, 
the motion prevailing. The canonical testi- 
monials of Mr. Williams were then signed by 
the clerical and lay delegates, and the council 
adjourned a little before midnight. 

The next day the Bishop appointed a com- 
mittee to notify Mr. Williams of his election, 
consisting of the Rev. Messrs. A, E. Marsh and 
H. P. Silver; Messrs. J. M. Woolworth and 
Clement Chase. The Standing Committee was 
authorized to make all necessary provision for 
the consecration in the event of his accepting 
the office of coadjutor, and of his confirmation 
by the Standing Committees and Bishops of the 
Church. 

The Rev.O. H. Young was re-elected Secretary 
of the council, and the Rev. John Albert Williams, 
assistant secretary. Mr. C. W. Lyman was 
re-elected treasurer of the diocese. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
The Bishop’s Visit to Pembina 


Bishop Edsall recently made his first visita- 
tion of the missions in the north-eastern part of 
the State. April 29th, he confirmed a class in 
Grace church, Pembina, and also officiated on 
Sunday, April 30th. During the week a recep- 
tion was tendered the Bishop in Pembina. He 
found the Church progressing, under the faithful 
care of Mr. Watson. 


The Missions under Rev. D. H. Clarkson 


On Sunday, May 7th, the Bishop officiated in 
the church of the Redeemer, Bathgate, in the 
morning, and confirmed a class of six. In the af- 
ternoon he visited St. Alban’s mission, Neche, 
and in the Presbyterian church confirmed three 
candidates. In the evening, accompanied by the 
Rev. D. H. Clarkson, he preached to a large 
congregation in the Baptist church, at St. 
Thomas. May 8th, a reception was given to the 
Bishop at Bathgate. Here there is a good 
church, and a rectory which was bought and 
paid for by the people last year. The Church is 
very strong in this town. May 9th, a reception 
was held at St. Thomas. Wednesday afternoon, 
the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. D. H. Clark- 
son, priest in-charge, and the Rev. Wm. Watson, 
of St. Vincent, Minn., laid the corner-stone of 
St. John’s church. The service was witnessed 
by a large number of people, to many of whom 
the service was novel. A small, but faithful, 
band of Church people have struggled for years 
to obtain a church building, and have raised 
among themselves about $1,400. They will be 
able to vay for the building itself, but must look 
to outside help for the necessary furniture. At 
Neche, it is hoped to build a modest chapel this 
year. Wednesday, evening the Bishop officiated 
in St. James’ church, Grafton, and on Ascension 
Day celebrated the Holy Communion, at which 
service there was a gratifying attendance. 

So ended Bishop Edsall’s primary visitation 
to these missions. Hverywhere he was most 
cordially welcomed, and his presence quickened 
the life of the Church Under him there will be 
notable advances made, and the Church is al- 
ready taking aggressive steps forward to her 
rightful place in this portion of North Dakota. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Corner Stone of Cathedral School 


In consequence of heavy rain on Ascension 
Day,the preliminary service and addresses took 
place at Trinity church, instead of on the 
grounds. The procession was composed of 150 
choristers, the clergy of the convention, and 
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others, as invited guests, and the Bishops of 
Maryland and Washington. The processional 
was “Jerusalem the Golden,’? accompanied by a 
section of the Marine band. The Rev. Dr. 
Elliott began the service with the invocation 
and versicles; then followed a short address, 
suitable collects, the hymn, ‘‘All hail the power 
of Jesus’ Name,” the lesson, Creed, and special 
prayers. The Bishop held up to view the box to 
be placed in the corner stone, and exhibited the 
silver trowel to be used on this occasion and 
whenever in the future a corner stone is laid on 
the cathedral foundation. ‘'The Church’s one 
foundation”? having been sung, the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Douglas, 
who, when rector of St. John’s parish, was 
among the first interested in the Cathedral pro- 
ject, and through whom Mrs. Hearst made her 
donation for the school. The Bishop of Mary- 
land congratulated the Bishop of Washington on 
the progress made, and the bright hope for the 
future. The National hymn was sung with great 
spirit, and Bishop Paret said the closing prayers, 
including one for the Peace Conference, and 
gave the benediction. At the conclusion of the 
service, the Bishops, with the Standing Com- 
mittee, and others, drove to the Cathedral 
grounds, where thousands of people had gath- 
ered, the day having cleared. The Bishop laid 
the corner stone, with that portion of the Office 
pertaining to the act itself. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

A New Church at Portsmouth 

On Sunday, April 23d, All Saints’ was opened 
for divine service by the Rev. J. B. Funsten. It 
succeeds St. Andrew’s chapel, a mission estab- 
lished some years ago and maintained by Trinity 
church, is very beautiful in design, and has a 
seating capacity of about 200. The Ladies’ Guild 
has handsomely carpeted it, and the Communion 
Table,with other chancel furniture, besides the 
organ and baptismal font, have been supplied by 
Trinity church. The church has been completed 
at a cost of $3,000. 


Southern Ohio 
ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

The Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention 

Assembled in All Saints’ church, Portsmouth, 
May 17th. The opening service was the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion by Bishop Vincent. 
Bishop Tuttle read the Gospel. The Rev. John 
H. Ely was re-elected secretary. Bishop Vin- 
cent read his address, in which he gave a resume 
of the work of the diocese since he was conse- 
crated in 1889. The figures, in many cases, were 
most gratifying. During the past ten years, 
there have been ordained 34 deacons and 30 
priests. The clergy have grown in numbers 
from 43 to 75, with four deaconesses, two Sisters, 
and 25 lay readers. Then there were 48 parishes 
and 16 missions, now there are 50 parishes and 
36 missions. Then there were 60 church build- 
ings, now 67; three parish chapels, now nine; 11 
rectories, now 17; two parish houses, now 20. 
The Confirmations have increased from 500 
yearly, to 637, making a total of Confirmations 
for the ten years of 6,443. The total annual ex- 
penditures for parish support have increased 
from $168,000 to 180,000, and the total value of 
Church property, from $900,000 to $1,200,000. The 
annual offerings for diocesan missions have in- 
creased from $3.000 to between $8,000 and $10,- 
000 now for several years past. Last year the 
offerings were $11,000. The endowments for 
diocesan missions, when the King legacies are 
paid, will amount to somewhere near $90,000. 
The annual offerings for objects outside the dio- 
cese have increased from $8,000 to $20,000. 


A new canon on missions was passed, whereby 
the archdeacon and the deans of convocations 
were made members ez officio of the missionary 
committee. Mr. Edward Worthington was re- 
elected treasurer of the committee. The report 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary showed the year’s 
work to be about $8,000. This, with what the 
parishes have given for foreign, domestic, and 
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diocesan missions, will make over $20,000 raised 
by the diocese for missions during the year. The 
following section the Bishop recommended to be 
added to Section 54 of the Canons, supporting it 
with a very strong argument: 

No election of a rector shall be had until thirty days 
after his nomination by the body empowered to elect, 
which nomination shall at once be notified to the 
bishop by the officers of the parish, except that such 
election may follow at once upon acknowledgement by 
the bishop of the foregoing notification, with his con? 
sent to an immediate election. Written notice of the 
election, signed by the church wardens, shall be sent. 
to the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese. 

The committee on canons reported favorably 
on the above, and it will come up for finai action 
at the next convention. 

A very profitable meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, when Bishop Tuttle made a 
stirring and impressive address on the subject of 
general missions. Mr. A. N. Whiting was re- 
elected treasurer. - Delegates to the Missionary 
Council: Archdeacon Edwards and Mr. Edward 
Worthington. Standing Committee: The Rev. 
Messrs. Peter Tinsley, C. K. Benedict, and John 
H. Ely; Messrs. Larz Anderson, EH. Morgan 
Wood, and Wm. M. Allen. The next convention 
will be held in St. Luke’s church, Cincinnati. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


Convocational Meeting 


This diocese is divided into three convocations 
each holding a quarterly meeting. The Char- 
leston convocation, the Kev. A. T. Porter, D. D., 
archdeacon, held its session April 12th, in Prince 
George, Winyah, Georgetown. This convoca- 
tion has this year raised $1,388.48 for the Board 
of Missions. The Columbia convocation, the 
Rev. W. B. Gordon, archdeacon, report having 
raised $928 07 for the Board of Missions. This. 
session was well attended, and the advisability 
of dividing the diocese was discussed, but final 
action deferred until the next meeting of coun- 
cil. The Greenville convocation, the Rev. J. D. 
McCullough, archdeacon, by strenuous effort. 
collected as their quota for the Board of Mis- 
sions, $792 23. They also discussed the division 
of the diocese, but postponed action until the 
matter could be laid before council. All of the 
convocations reported activity in Church work, 
and chapels ready for consecration. 


Work Among the Colored People 

There are 16 industrial schools for girls and 
three for boys, 31 mission stations, in 25 of 
which mission schools are supported, and about 
1,600 children instructed. Besides these schools, 
there are five institutions all doing a noble work. 


Tennessee 
Thomas Frank Gailor, D.D., Bishop 


The Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention 


Convened in St. Paul’s church, Chattanooga, 
May 17th, prefaced by a Quiet Hour for the cleri- 
cal and lay delegates on Tuesday at 9 P.M, con- 
ducted by the Bishop. This was a new depart- — 
ure, and proved singularly helpful to the many 
who gathered in St. Paul’s church. 

On Wednesday morning the convention was. 
formally opened by a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. The Bishop celebrated. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. George Patter- 
son, D.D. The Rev. A. H. Noll was elected 
secretary, and Mr. S.D. Wilcox, of the University 
of the South, appointed assistant. The deans 
of the three convocations and the archdeacon of 
the colored work made their respective reports. 

The Bishop delivered his annual charge on 
Wednesday evening. He sketched in a master- — 
ly way the work of the last General Convention, 
and gave a most hopeful and encouraging ac- 
count of the present condition of the diocese. 

Thursday morning the Bishop held an ordina- 
tion, of which mention will be found elsewhere, 
under the usual heading. The following were 
re-elected as membersof the Standing Committee> 
the Rev. Drs. George Patterson and FI. P. Day- 
enport; Rev. S. H. Green; Messrs. M. B. Treze- 
vant, and H. J. Lynn. 
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Dr. Winchester having removed from the dio- 
cese during the year, Dr. George Patterson, one 
of the provisional deputies to the General Con- 
vention of last year, was moved up into the va- 
cant place, and the following are now the depu- 
ties: the Rev. Drs. F. P. Davenport, S. Ring- 
gold, and George Patterson; Rev. T. F. Martin; 
Messrs. G. M. Darrow, J. W. Caldwell, E. G. 
Richmond, and B. L. Wiggins. 

The remainder of the business session was de- 
voted to the receiving and adoption of the re- 
ports of the several committees, and the discus- 
Sion of the question of diocesan assessment, 
which was finally referred to a committee with 
instructions to report to the next convention. 

On Thursday evening the annual missionary 
meeting was held. Addresses were delivered 
by the Bishop, the Rey. Arthur Lloyd, of the 
diocese of Virginia, and several of the diocesan 
clergy. 

The closing session of the convention on Friday 
morning proved full of interest. The report of 
the treasurer, Mr. G. M. Darrow who was re- 
elected for the current year, was most encour- 
aging. The committee on the state of the 
Church reported favorably. It was decided to 
hold the next convention at Clarksville, in 
Trinity church. It was generally felt that the 
67th convention was one of the best and most 
encouraging ever held in Tennessee. 


Texas 
George H. Kinsolving, D..D, Bishop 


The Fiftieth Annual Council 


Met in the city of Waco, May 10th. The 
opening service was held in St. Paul’s church; 
the Bishop celebrated, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Jas. A. Duncan. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Secretary: R. M. 
Elgin; treasurer: W. V. R. Watson; Standing 
Committee: Tne Rev. Messrs. T. B. Lee, B. A. 
Rogers, and C. M. Beckwith; Messrs. R. M. 
Elgin and W. V. R. Watson; Deputies to the Mis- 
sionary Council: the Rev. J. W. Bleker, and Mr. 
W. C. Henderson; Diocesan Board of Missions: the 
Rev. Messrs. H. D. Aves, J. R. Carter, and T. 
B. Lee; Messrs. A. N. Leitnaker, W. C. Hender- 
son, and John L. Brokenborough. 

The Bishop, in his address, spoke of the seven 
years of his ministry as Bishop of Texas. The 
Confirmations during this period aggregated 
2,700, an increase of more than one-third over 
any previous septenary. The communicant list 
had increased from 3,626 in 1891, to more than 
5,000 in 1899. Old church debts of long standing, 
which encumbered many of the parishes at the 
beginning of his episcopate, had been paid off, 
and several new churches had been built. The 
Bishop deprecated the disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, which too often prevails; also 
the growing intensity of race antagonism; 
pointed out the duty of Church people to throw 
their influence on the side of Christian duty, by 
a stricter following of the example of the meek 
and lowly Master. He spoke feelingly of the 
deaths of the Rey. J. E. Hammond, Captain E. 
G. Hanrich, and Mr. R. J. Hill. Mr. Hill was 
chancellor of the diocese, and Captain Hanrich 
was deputy elect to the General Convention, at 
the time of their respective deaths. 

On the second day of the council, Bishop 
Johnson, of Western Texas, addressed the coun- 
eil with regard to co-operation in the support of 
a boys’ school in San Antonio. A committee 
was appointed to confer with a similar commit- 
tee from the district of Western Texas, and re- 
port to the next council. A committee was also 
appointed to take steps for the revival of a dioc- 
esan paper. 

On Wednesday night, the Rev. C. M. Beck- 
with, at the request of the council, gave a lucid 
and forcible address in explanation of the Sun- 
day school system in use in Trinity church, Gal- 
yeston. The course is divided into four grades: 
1st, the Church catechism; 2d, the seasons of 
the Church Year, as illustrating the Creed and 
the Ten Commandments; 3d, the contents of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; the Collects; 4th, mpis- 
tles and Gospels, The Prayer Book is the only 
text-book used, and the object of the course is to 
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give the student a thorough acquaintance with 
that book and its teachings. A resolution was 
passed by the council recommending the use of 
this system in the various Sunday schools of 
the diocese. 

A canon was passed creating a Diocesan 
Board of Missions to be ‘‘an advisory board to 
assist the Bishop of the diocese in the manage- 
ment of the missionary interests of the Church 
in the diocese.» They are to apportion the 
amounts which it is expected that each parish 
and mission will contribute for missionary work 
in the diocese, collect the same, and place it in 
the hands of the Bishop for disbursement. 

The Rev. Hudson Stuck, of Dallas, addressed 
the council on General Missions, under the 
auspices of the General Board of Missions, and 
was heard with close attention. 

The next council is to meet in Austin, on May 
9th, 1900, at which time the Bishop hopes to 
have All Saints’ chapel, of the Church Institute 
for Young Ladies, ready for consecration. The 
Bishop has received contributions for this pur- 
pose, to the amount of $5.500, and hopes by next 
year to have the remaining $1.500 necessary to 
complete the building. It is to be a memorial of 
the late Bishop Gregg, first Bishop of Texas. 


East Carolina 
Alfred Augustin Watson, D.D., Bishop 


The offerings of Christ church Sunday school, 
Elizabeth City, at Easter, for general missions, 
amounted to $88. 


St. James’ parish, Wilmington, has raised a 
sum of money sufficient to give its rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Strange who has for some time been 
in ill-health, a trip in Europe, extending over 
three months. The ladies of the parish pre- 
sented Mrs. Strange with a very nice sum, to 
enable her to accompany her husband. 


The Edenton Convocation 


The 66th meeting took place in Grace church, 
Plymouth, April 26th. The sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Messrs. N. C. Hughes, 
G. M. Tolson, and R. B. Drane, D. D. An essay 
was given by the Rev. Francis Joyner; subject, 
“To what extent are mission churches justified 
in asking aid from the Church at large in build- 
ing houses of worship?” 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The 33d Annual Convention 


Held in the cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, May 16th and 17th. The attend- 
ance was unusually large, there being more 
than 100 clergymen, and about as many lay-del- 
egates. The convention opened with a choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the Bishop, 
celebrant. The business session was held in 
the crypt of the cathedral. The Rev. James 
Clarence Jones and the Rev. Creighton Spencer 
were the secretaries. The Bishop delivered his 
annual address, his theme being, ‘‘God plead- 
ing His own cause,’”’ and he most ably presented 
the facts of God’s use of His power for the ad- 
vancement of His kingdom on earth, as con- 
trasted with our use of the power which God 
has entrusted to us as His ministers and depu- 
ties. 

The report of the treasurer of the diocese, Al- 
exander E. Orr, showed a balance on hand of 
all funds. The report of the trustees of the es- 
tate belonging to the diocese was of a very 
interesting nature. Deeds were received from 
Nathaniel C. McLean, James Otis, Wm. Platt 
Pepper, Joseph M. Shaw, and others, to the 
trustees, conveying a plot of ground in Belleport, 
L. I., with the edifice thereon. A deed for a 
piece of property, with the edifice, on Laurel 
Hill, on which to erect a church, was also re- 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Rapelyea. 
Reports submitted showed every branch of the 
diocese to be in a flourishing condition. Some 
slight changes were made in the canon laws. 
The diocese of Long Island is surpassed only by 
New York in church building. 

A resolution was adopted, expressing sympa- 
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thy with the Rev. Dr. J. Carpenter Smith on 
his inability to be present on account of infirmi- 
ties. The Rev. Dr. Smith is the oldest clergy- 
man of the diocese, and has never before 
missed attending a convention since the diocese 
was organized. 

The following were appointed: Archdeacons: 
Rev. Dr. Samuel D. McConnell, for Northern 
Brooklyn; Rev. A. B. Kinsolving, for Southern 
Brooklyn; Rey. Henry B. Bryan, for Queens 
and Nassau counties, and Rev. Wm. Holden, 
for Suffolk. 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. Henry C. 
Swentzel, John G. Bacchus; Messrs. Alexander 
E. Orr, Augustus Van Wyck, Augustus Rapel- 
yea, William H. Mehl, and William Nicoll. 

Deputies to Missionary Council: Rev. W. W. 
Bellinger and Silas M. Gidding. 

Deputies to General Convention: Rev. Drs. Reese 
F. Alsop, S. D. McConnell; Rev. Geo. F. Breed ; 
Messrs. John A. King, Wm. Nicoll,and Henry E. 
Pierrepont. 

Deputies to Federate Council: Rev. Messrs. Rob- 
ert Weeks, St. Claire Hester, Samuel M. Has- 
kins, John G. Bacchus, Samuel Cox, Henry C. 
Swentzel, A. B. Kinsolving; Messrs. John W. 
Hunter, John A. King, William Nicoll, Colonel 
William S. Cogswell, Lyman R. Greene, and 
Augustus Van Wyck. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 
The 77th Annual Convention 


Assembled in St. Philip’s pro-cathedral, At- 
lanta, May 17th, and continued in session three 
days. Morning Prayer, Holy Communion, and 
an address by the Bishop, constituted the open- 
ing service. The address treated of the state 
of the diocese, lack of efficient lay co-operation 
(notably among the men), educational work, and 
the race problem. We shall quote later from 


‘his words on the last-named topic. 


The Rev. F. F. Reese was re-elected secretary, 
and the Rev. J. J. Perry re-appointed assistant, 

The committee on division of the diocese re- 
commended that the subject be postponed till 
next year; it was so ordered. The amendments 
to the Constitution of the General Convention 
were referred to the deputies elected last year, 
who, acting as a committee, will report to the 
next annual convention. 

The Rey. Arthur S. Lloyd, of Virginia, repre- 
senting the General Board of Missions, made a 
strong and helpful address on missions. By res- 
olution, the Bishop was asked to set forth a 
prayer to be used during the meetings of the 
disarmament congress at the Hague. 

The Sunday school children of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania having contributed over $1,000 to 
the work of the archdeacon of the diocese of 
Georgia, a resolution of grateful appreciation 
was adopted. 

The committee on uniform Sunday school les- 
sons reported favoring a scheme of lessons 
based on the Bible and the Prayer Book. Four 
grades are provided for, with examinations for 
promotion, and certificates of proficiency from 
the Bishop for those who havea sufficiently high 
standing, on the completion of the full four 
years’ course. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to study the condition of the colored 
work in Georgia, and to report to the next con- 
vention a plan for further work. 

The Standing Committee elected: The Rev. 
Messrs. F. F. Reese, C. H. Strong, C. C. Wil- 
liams; Messrs, H. C. Cunningham, Z. D. Harri- 
son, W. K. Miller. 

Treasurer of the Diocese: 
gusta. 

Treasurer of Diocesan Missions: R. C. DeSaus- 
sure, of Atlanta. 

Delegates to the Missionary Council: Rev. A. W. 
Knight, and W. K. Miller. 

St. Paul’s, Albany, May 9th, 1900, were the 
place and time selected for the next meeting. 

The approval of the Bishop has heretofore 
been required before a vestry could call a rec- 
tor. By action of the convention, only a confer- 
ence between the Bishop and the vestry is now 
necessary. 


W. R. Miller, of Au- 
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Editorials and Contributions 


Dr. Joseph Parker on 
the Church 


HE Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., of the 

city Temple, London, recently dis- 

tinguished himself by using language 

in his pulpit which will hardly bear re- 
peating in a religious paper. It was in con- 
nection with the Cromwell Tercentenary. 
This occasion, The Church Times says, appears 
to have intoxicated some of those who took 
part init. Among these, Dr. Parker easily 
carried off the palm. The declamations from 
various Nonconformist pulpits frequently 
took the form of an attack on the Church. It 
is hard to pin down Dr. Parker to one set of 
premises with their logical conclusions. Not 
long ago he declared that the Prayer Book 
was ‘‘drenched in popery”; it was full from 
end to end of sacerdotalism and sacramental- 
ism. It would seem to follow inevitably from 
this, that sacerdotalists and sacramentalists 
were most loyal to the Prayer Book. But this 
is not Dr. Parker’s method of reasoning; on 
the contrary, he denounced High Church- 
men who hold to these things, as traitors— 
men who eat Protestant bread and take 
Protestant pay while they talk and act 
“‘popery.”? The situation is puzzling. These 
unfortunate High Churchmen appear to be 
in that difficult position sometimes described 
as “‘between the devil and the deep blue 
sea.”” They have promised most solemnly to 
conform to the Prayer Book, and it would 
seem that they must subject themselves to 
the charge of disloyalty if they fail to do so, 
but Dr. Parker declares that they are trait- 
ors if they teach and practice those things 
with which he says the Prayer Book is 
“drenched.” But itis easy to see that this 
preacher’s hostility is directed, not against 
a party in the Church, as such, but against 
the Church itself, and against a party only 
as it lives up to the requirements of the 
Church. 

—s— 


Sociological Preaching 


T the so-called ‘‘People’s Church” in Chi- 
cago, a few weeks ago, the congregation 
was treated to a discourse on sociology, in 
which it was considered that the minister 
was advocating some form of socialism. 
This, as might be expected, caused consider- 
able excitement, and the positions.of the ser- 
mon were severely criticised by many of the 
hearers. It is always interesting to observe 
the attitude of the secular press towards the 
various developments of the religious world. 
While it might be inferred from the char- 
acter of the religious reports which appear 
in the daily newspapers, and of the sermons 
which are reproduced in their columns, 
that there was a very marked trend in 
favor of those movements which are least 
conservative or orthodox, there are occa- 
sional indications that those who preside in 
the editorial departments see through the 
sham of sensationalism, and have in their 
hearts a contempt for the sermons on ‘‘sub- 
jects of the day,” which, nevertheless, they 
ordinarily spread before their readers. 


MARKED evidence of the conviction 
which lingers in the minds of earnest 
men that it is in the teachings of orthodox 
Christianity that real force and enduring 
strength are to be looked for, was seen in 
the attention paid by certain newspapers to 


the work of the army chaplains during the 
late war. Those were commended as being 
most useful who devoted themselves to 
preaching “‘old-fashioned Christianity.” It 
was even asserted as a significant and in- 
teresting fact, that it was only such preach- 
ing which was in general appreciated by the 
enlisted men, Another instance of the same 
description appears in the comments of the 
Chicago Times-Herald, on the sermon of Dr. 
Thomas, above alluded to. ‘‘There is a very 
marked difference,” says this paper, ‘‘be- 
tween the preaching of Christianity and the 
preaching of sociology. The transcendent 
features of the former are those which con- 
cern faith and the promise of a future state.” 
It then goes on to enumerate with more or 
less accuracy, some of the fundamental 
points of the Christian religion, which it 
sums up in the statement that the field of 
religion is the revelation of the spiritual and 
heavenly, as distinguished from the material 
and earthly. It emphasizes the fact that it 
is these mysteries which the Christian min- 
ister is trained and appointed to expound. 
It is to these that he owes his special char- 
acter and the peculiar veneration paid to 
him. When, instead of devoting himself to 
these pointsof teaching, he engages in the 
controversies of the hour, or to political or 
scientific subjects, he becomes a mere lec- 
turer whose opinions carry no more author- 
ity, and are no more edifying, than those of 
any other thinking man. 


E have more than once in the past 

drawn attention to the illogical and 
temporary basis upon which those preach- 
ers stand who place themselves in this posi- 
tion. Some have claimed public attention 
by giving themselves to the treatment of 
scientific subjects, not as illustrating the 
facts of the higher and spiritual order, but 
as ends unto themselves. It is evident that 
if people are made to understand that sub- 
jects of this character are to be taken up as 
the ordinary topics of the pulpit, their in- 
terest insuch subjects, as dealt with by the 
average preacher, cannot long be sustained. 
If they continue to support a quasi-religious 
place of assembly, with allits attendant ex- 
penses, they will be likely in the end to en- 
gage the service of men as lecturers in sci- 
ence, who are known to be experts in their 
respective departments. But it is still more 
likely that the result of such a departure 
from the function of the preacher, as com- 
monly understood, will lead sooner or later 
to the dissolution of the religious organiza- 
tion in which such methods have come to 
prevail. It would be much more economical 
to attend the lectures of university or col- 
lege professors,who may be prevailed upon, 
in consideration of a reasonable addition to 
their incomes, to devote some portion of 
Sunday to courses on scientific subjects 
adapted to a promiscuous audience. 


HE Times-Herald is shrewd enough tosee 

the possibility of such results. This mat- 
ter, it says, has an important bearing on the 
subject of Church organization. ‘‘If people 
want to hear lectures on sociology, it is not 
necessary for them to keep upa Church es- 
tablishment on tkat account. There are 
courses here and courses there which are de- 
livered by experts who devote their lives to 
sociological work.” They hold various 


views; some, like Dr. Thomas, consider that 
the solution of the problems of the present 
day is ‘‘some form of co-operation, some 
form of materialism.’”? Some may be social- 
ists, some may be individualists, and still 
others, anarchists. But as our intelligent 
editor says, however dogmatic any of them 
may be, they make no claim that there is 
anything divine in their mission to give 
their views a special authority. That is, 
however, precisely what they claim for the 
Christian ministry, and it is the only claim 
which explains the system by which itis 
sustained. People instinctively resent the 
attempt to give additional weight to views 
relating to purely secular and material 
affairs, by the tacit assertion of the special 
authority which is traditionally associated 
with the office of the Christian minister. 
These are matters about which there may 
be the widest difference of opinion among 
people who are entirely at one on subjects 
connected with the spiritual and heavenly 
sphere. If it should happen that a congre- 
gation were educated up to regarding its 
minister asa mere lecturer upon subjects 
which have nothing to do with the demands 
of the religious instinct, or with the divine 
revelation, and in which such a minister is 
less deeply versed than those who have 
made science their special field, itis likely 
enough that, as Zhe Times-Herald thinks, a 
great disorganizing movement would set in. 
Indeed, it is not certain that we are not 
already witnessing the beginnings of such 
a movement, and that, in the course of 
time, those Protestant ministers who no 
longer stick to that which is understood to 
be their proper business, will find their oc- 
cupation gone. 


AES ees 


The Church Discipline Bil 


UR readers are aware from the reports in 
the daily papers, of the overwhelming 
defeat in the House of Commons of the 
Church Discipline Bill. This Bill was the 
most thorough-going attempt yet seen to 
bring the doctrine and worship of the Church 
entirely under the control of Parliament. 
One is lost in amazement at the process of 
reasoning which could bring intelligent men 
to consider such a proposition for a moment. 
What sort of Christian Church would that 
be which derived its faith, its discipline, 
and its ceremonial of worship, from the en- 
actments of a body of men constituted as the 
English Parliament now is? To subject 
such matters to a body of laymen, even 
though they were faithful adherents of the 
Church, would be an unheard-of thing in the 
history of Christianity; but the absurdity of 
such a proposition reaches its climax, when 
it is considered that Parliament, as re- 
formed during this century, is not restricted 
to Churchmen, but admits Nonconformists, 
and may include, and indeed has included, 
Jews, Hindoos, Mahommedans, and even 
Atheists. We should thus have the spec- 
tacle of a body of men, composed largely of 
those who are not only active and bitter an- 
tagonists of the Church, but who repudiate 
the fundamental principles of Christianity 
itself, undertaking to direct what shall be 
believed or not believed, and what shall be 
done or not done, in the unfortunate Church 
of England. A religious body which could 
submit to such conditions would be beneath 
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‘contempt, it would be the laughing stock of 
the world. The surprising thing is, not that 
the proposition should have been lost by a 
heavy majority, but that over sixty men 
should have been found to vote in its favor. 


T was not by any means High Churchmen 
alone who viewed with dismay the intro- 
duction of such a bill. Thoughtful Evan- 
gelicals were equally opposed to it. Sir 
John Kennaway, one of the most prominent 
leaders on the Low Church side, expressed 
his feelings very frankly in a letter to one 
of his constituents: ‘‘This Bill,” he says, 
“proposes to set up new courts. It creates 
new crimes which would make a clean sweep 
of Evangelicals as well as Ritualists. It ig- 
nores the old traditional form of government 
of the Church, and puts the bishop into the 
position of a county court bailiff. If the Bill 
were to become law, the result would be to 
rend the Church in sunder, to flood the 
country with lawsuits, and bring Disestab- 
lishment within measurable distance.” He 
says that the result of a split in the Protes- 
tant camp would be disastrous, and that he 
could not imagine a greater triumph for the 
extremists; 7. ¢., Ritualists. ‘‘I know,” he 
proceeds, ‘‘that the bishops are in many 
cases acting vigorously, though quietly, and 
are receiving a large response. It is for us 
to show that we are ready to back them 
heartily. Only in this way, in my judgment, 
can a great disaster be averted, and the 
Church, in its true character of Catholic, 
Apostolic, Reformed, Protestant, be pre- 
served to us.” This reference to the bishops 
is noteworthy. There is a wide gulf between 
Sir John Kennaway and Mr. Kensit. 


Se a 


The Archbishops’ Court in the 
Ritual Cases 


THE Archbishops’ Court began its sittings 

at Lambeth, May 8th. The cases brought 
before them are those of two or three Lon- 
don vicars, and, as we understand the mat- 
ter, they are brought by the vicars them- 
selves, in accordance with the rule of the 
Prayer Book touching matters of doubt. 
This rule is laid down in the old Reforma- 
tion Preface entitled, ‘‘Concerning the Serv- 
ice of the Church.”’ It reads as follows: 

And forasmuch as nothing can beso plainly 
set forth but that doubts may arise in the use 
and practice of the same; to appease all such di- 
versity (if any arise) and for the resolution of 
all doubts concerning the manner how to under- 
stand, do, and execute the things contained in 
this book; the parties that so doubt or diversely 
take anything, shall always resort to the bishop 
of the diocese, who, by his discretion, shall take 
order for the quieting or appeasing of the same; 
so that the same order be not contrary to any- 
thing contained in this book. And if the bishop 
of the diocese be in doubt, then he may send for 
the resolution thereof to the Archbishop. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having 
proposed to revive this tribunal, the Bishop 
of London seems to have decided to remit 
all such cases to him. It will be observed 
that the ‘‘parties that so doubt” are the 
ministers of the Church who have ‘‘to un- 
derstand, do, and execute, the things con- 
tained in this book.” A misapprehension 
appears in some of the newspapers, which 
labor under the impression that the vicars 
have been brought into court as defendants, 
under the charge of doing unlawful things. 
They have, in fact, appeared voluntarily, in 
order to obtain the resolution of ‘‘doubts” 
concerning certain usages and practices 
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connected with the Church service. 
cases are therefore test cases. 
eae irrepressible Mr. Kensit furnished a 
feature of the proceedings which was 
not down inthe programme. He appeared 
with a protest against the court and all its 
works aud ways. He proceeded to read a 
lecture to the Archbishops on their own 
short-comings in the past. There seemed 
to be a reluctance, for some reason, to si- 
lence him by forcible means, and, accord- 
ing to the telegrams, the court was, there- 
fore, adjourned, and he was left to address 
his remarks to the empty seats. If this ac- 
count is true, it is certainly an instance of 
extraordinary forbearance on the part of 
the Archbishops. They must, it would 
seem, have power to protect themselves 
against unseemly interruption. Later re- 
ports state that as the case proceeds, the ar- 
gument in favor of the lawfulness of the use 
of incense appears so strong that the anti- 
ritualist party,which has so long denounced 
the other side as law-breakers, is beginning 
to be apprehensive that the Archbishops 
will be obliged to decide in favor of its 
legality. In that case, threats are made of 
renewing the attempt to bring Parliament 
to interfere with matters of worship. But 
after the recent failure in that quarter, it 
hardly seems likely that the effort will be 
renewed. It is more likely that the Church 
Association, ignoring the spiritual court, 
may try to institute suits under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, with the old re- 
sult of getting clergymen committed to 
prison for refusing to obey the sentence of 
a secular court in spiritual affairs. 


eK 


The 


ather Austin and His 
Teachings--XX. 


BY THE RT. REV. DR. MCLAREN, 
BISHOP OF CHICAGO 


(All Rights Reserved) 


E was one of the most evenly balanced 
of men, but there was a strain of eccen- 
tricity in his blood which accounted for the 
queer, unprecedented things he would oc- 
casionally do. But lalways observed acer- 
tain expression on his countenance which 
convinced me that there was method in his 
madness, although I doubt whether many 
saw through him asI did. Bless his dear 
old heart, he could not be odd without mak- 
ing ita means of helping some one, for I 
think no man ever lived who tried harder to 
make everything that he said and did and 
suffered, contribute to the good of others, 
Whenever, as often I did, [saw this to be 
the underlying motive of his beautiful life, 
the words of George Herbert would come to 
my mind: 
‘‘All may of Thee partake; 
Nothing can be so mean 
Which hath this tincture ‘for Thy sake’, 
Will not grow bright and clean.”’ 

A man has got on a long way in the high- 
way to heaven, when he can lay his per- 
sonal peculiarities, his eccentricities, at the 
foot of the Throne, and consecrate them to 
the glory of God. These are ordinarily the 
lairs of pride and conceit, as is the conscious 
possession of great abilities and great gifts, 
and it takes a long campaign and many bat- 
tles to bring that kind of pride and conceit 
into subjection to Christ; but it can be done, 
and he did it. 

I have an incident to record—one that 
made a great stir in the parish. What he 
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did on that memorable eighth Sunday after 
Trinity was such a deviation from his or- 
dinary instruction—for the people always 
called his sermons instructions, and with 
good reason—that they saw he was ina very 
strange, whimsical mood, and some thought 
he was clean daft. That was their first im- 
pression, but afterwards they caught his 
drift, and understood his good intention. 


His text was from the Gospel for the Day 
—'‘'Beware of false prophets which come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them 
by their fruits.” 

“T am going to speak to you as one of the 
false prophets,” he began. ‘I am going to 
lay aside the customary tenor of my preach- 
ing and ask you to listen toa new cospel. 
They tell us that the old Gospel is effete, 
that Christianity needs reconstruction and 
the creeds restatement, and that the Church 
must conform to the new theology and the 
larger hope, or be submerged. Very well, 
let us conform. Let us brush away with one 
swoop all the things we have heretofore 
deemed to be holy. Holy? What does that 
mean? If it means anything, it means that 
nothing is sacred but what pertains to man 
and his life on this planet. We have no 
knowledge of anything else, and all the as- 
sumptions of faith, whatever that may be, 
will have to be consigned to the limbo, if 
there is a limbo, of exploded myths. We 
confess to the possession of the idea of God, 
but the idea is not God, and who dare say 
that the idea points beyond itself? Once I 
dared, but now I dare not; fora new age has 
fully dawned, and left the old notions in 
darkness beneath the eastern horizon. In 
the light of the new day let us look around 
us. We see the universal truth that all 
things are one, and nature is that one. 
Beyond the boundary line of nature, science 
reveals nothing, and there is nothing to re- 
veal. It is an unthinkable, unspeakable 
void, a nothingness, in whose empty mid- 
night eternal nihilism is enthroned; or, at 
least, we may as well say that as anything, 
for who knows what iseternal nihilism? The 
idea of supernaturalism is therefore an im- 
possible idea. It is only an idea, and that is 
all. With supernaturalism we must sweep 
away the Church, her sacraments, and the 
ministry, the Virgin-Birth, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement,the Resurrection, and in- 
spiration. We must renounce all reverence 
for this gibbering ghost of immortality 
which too long has haunted the world. The 
miracles must go, too, and easy enough it is 
to explain them away by falling back on the 
element of imposture, or readiness to de- 
ceive, and the element of superstition, or 
readiness to be deceived; or one may suggest 
magnetism; or the tendency of religious 
fanaticism, to explain what it cannot account 
for, by assigning it to causes which do not 
exist, There is really no need for any re- 
ligion except science, and as for morality, it 
is wholly based on self-interest.” 


By this time the congregation began to 
look about to be assured by their senses 
that they were where they thought they 
were, inchurch. Their faces seemed to put 
the mutual inquiry, when did he lose his 
wits? The wardens glanced at each other 
with looks of horror, and seemed to be sit- 
ting on nettles. The only undisturbed soul 
in the church was the soul of Aunt 
Jemima, and she was taking her customary 
nap. 

This astonishing revolution in the pulpit 
continued. He said if it were true that the 
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old religion had had its day, then hail to the 
new day! Hail, thou age of man, re-born 
successor of the age of God, enter upon thy 
reign, with nature for thy throne, and sci- 
ence for thy prime minister! Henceforth 
our golden rule shall be: Havea good time 
if you can, and die, if you must! 

It would be difficult to describe the un- 
concealed consternation of the people as 
one after another these monstrous proposi- 
tions fell from the lips of their still beloved 
but evidently insane pastor. He did not ap- 
pear to notice their agitation, however, and 
calmly proceeded to applaud the tenets of 
materialism, tracing all psychic phenomena 
to physical causes.. There is but one sub- 
stance, and that substance is matter. Hence 
spirit does not exist. Neither a Great One 
nor lesser ones, for their existence is im- 
possible. Spiritual religion is an absurdity, 
and morality is only matter on its good be- 
havior. What men call religion is an evo- 
lution from the primitive man’s fear of 
ghosts,and the new thought will ere long 
put a quietus on so unreasonable a delusion. 


At this point the preacher paused and 
looked over the conzregation, which had 
the appearance of the ocean when it is sud- 
denly struck by a white squall. Then he re- 
minded them that he had begun his remarks 
by announcing that he should speak as one 
of the false prophets; but he could no lon- 
ger do violence to their feelings and his 
own, by assuming a part which filled him 
with horor, and of which, now that it was 
over, he doubted the wisdom. But he hoped 
to make good the purity of his intention. 
Whereupon the wardens shot glances of re- 
lief at each other. Aunt Jemima awoke, 
and hearing something about horror and 
false prophets, concluded the parson was on 
safe ground, and went in for another nap. 
The tossing waves subsided, and a great 
calm settled on the congregation, while 
their dear pastor (restored to reason, assome 
of them could not but feel) expressed his 
surprise that they should be so horror- 
stricken by his utterance of opinions which 
had not excited their minds when they read 
them in print, or listened to them in lectures. 
He did not seem to realize, as his devoted 
people did, that it is one thing for ravening 
wolves to put on sheep’s clothing, and quite 
another for a sheep to try to assume the 
character of a ravening wolf. There was 
an incongruity about it, as though Portia 
were to try to imitate the snarl of Shylock. 

The last portion of the good father’s ser- 
mon restored the atmosphere to its normal 
condition, for he now began to talk like 
himself. The wardens were hilarious, in a 
certain interior sense, while Aunt Jemima, 
refreshed by repeated naps, listened de- 
voutly as he proceeded to unfold and illus- 
trate our Lord’s criterion for detecting false 
prophets: ‘‘Ye shall know them by their 
fruits.” 

Tn order to form an exact opinion as to the 


results naturally and inevitably growing out 
of any idea or system of ideas held by men, 
we must refuse to reason from inadequate 
data. One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, nor does one good life prove Chris- 
tianity divine, nor does one bad life suffice 
to condemn agnosticism or materialism; but 
there is underneath all questions of physics 
and morals a certain principle of necessity 
from which nothing can escape, and this 
principle our Lord enunciated when he said 
that a good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. He meant that causes will re- 
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veal their character by the general average 
of their product. This is as true of ideas as 
it is of thorns and grapes, figs and thistles. 
“Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles?” 

‘‘What sort of moral product then,” asked 
the preacher, ‘‘would of necessity be the 
fruitage of the propositions which I enunci- 
ated just now as from the lips of a false 
prophet? What would have been the his- 
tory of the world? What the present con- 
dition of mankind? What kind of men, 
women, and children would they be, had 
men always believed these monstrous errors? 
What would be the condition of this nation 
to-day if all that portion of it which has 
been, consciously or unconsciously, under 
the influence of the ethical teachings of 
Christianity, had been under the influence, 
instead, of the ideas which I seemed to you 
to be advocating just now? I put the ques- 
tion to yourselves, you who know what our 
religion did for your forefathers, and what 
it has done for you. Can you expect to gather 
the grape of the Golden-Rule variety from 
the thorn-tree of the outward morality of 
self-interest, or the figs of spiritual virtues 
from the thistles of materialism, which de- 
nies that there is an Infinite Spirit, that we 
are spirits in bodies, and that our immor- 
tality is anything more than the indestructi- 
bility of matter? How can it be practically 
possible to be happy in the belief that every- 
thing is matter in divers attenuations, and 
yet feel within that consciousness of the 
immaterial Ego which separates man from 
the substance of matter by immeasurable 
distances? Life’s problems are numerous 
enough, but this one, if reduced to practice, 
would extinguish all hope, and every mo- 
tive for virtue would vanish. Men would be 
unspeakably wretched if they had to believe 
consciousness to be untrue, and to accept 
the conviction that as to substance they are 
brethren, by nature, of the boulder, or the 
steam-jet, or the passing cloud—only this 
and nothing more.” 

He went on to show by a process of elimi- 
nation, what would be left that would make 
life worth living, if every factor which has 
its roots in Christ were eradicated from so- 
ciety. The glory of civilization would have 
departed, and man would be plunged into 
barbarism. When our astronomical world 
learns to exist without the sun, we may ex- 
pect mankind to live, prosper, and be happy 
without God. Then the good rector con- 
cluded with these points: 

1. Credit Christ with what is due Him, 
and credit the tenets of the false prophets 
with all that is their due. 

2. Ask yourselves what are the tenden- 
cies of religion, and what the tendencies of 
naturalism; and also, what are their effects 
upon man, individual and collective. 

3. There is no middle ground. If either 
one is true, the other must be false. He 
that compromises with an enemy is not loyal 
to his leader. 

One of the wardens who was formerly a 
Methodist, said audibly, Amen. The rest 
of the congregation looked it. It was three 
weeks before Aunt Jemima resumed her 
Sunday nap. Berio 

O live with men as considering always 

that God sees thee; so pray to God as if 
every man heard thee. Do nothing which 
thou wouldst not have God see done. Desire 
nothing which may either wrong thy pro- 
fession to ask or God's honor to grant.— 
Bishop Henshaw. 
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A Parochial Mission 


HERE are thousands of Churchmen who 
have never heard of a parochial Mission, 
and many thousands who, having heard the 
name, have no idea what it means. It is the ex- 
perience of nearly every missioner that his first 
energies in a new field are spent in overcoming 
the prejudice which exists against the ‘‘innova- 
tion.’”? And it is equally true that in nine cases 
out of ten the persons most opposed to the Mis- 
sion at its beginning are before its close most 
earnestly interested in its success, and often 
the most urgent in requesting that it should be: 
continued beyond the time appointed. 


When properly conducted, there need be no: 
suspicion that a Mission is an unchurchly move- 
ment. Some, taking only a superficial view of 
its methods, fear, because there is usually a 
daily celebration ‘of the Holy Communion, that 
it is Romish; others, looking at the brevity of 
its services, the increased length and earnest- 
ness of its addresses, and its direct and personal 
dealing with souls, are equally fearful that it is 
only the old Methodist revival under a new 
name. 


In truth, however, a properly conducted Mis- 
sion is only a condensed Advent, or an intense 
Lent. It is Churchly in its origin, Churchly in 
its results, and in none of its methods does it 
contradict that quiet dignity of devotion and rey- 
erence of worship which is the characteristic of 
the Church in all lands. A Mission is a call for 
the unconverted to turn to God; for the erring 
to cease to do evil and learn to do good; for the 
indifferent to wake from the spiritual torpor; 
for the idlers to work while it is day; for all 
Christians to re-examine their lives and re- 
consecrate themselves, body and soul, to God. 


As the Mission progresses, requests for prayer 
are always sent in, and such prayers are offered 
either at the early Celebration, the service for 
communicants, or at the evening Mission service. 


During the progress of the Mission an oppor- 
tunity is given to the unbaptized, the uncon- 
firmed, and the non-communicant to petition for 
these Christian privileges by writing their 
names upon a special blank distributed for that 
purpose, and dropping the same in the mission- 
er’s box at the church door. Everything is done 
quietly. The effort is to arouse the will and 
stir the conscience, yet to keep down all excite- 
ment. All public confession of Christ is re- 
served for His own appointed time and place, 
the sacraments and ordinances of His Church. 
Those who give their names to the missioner as 
desiring instruction for Holy Baptism or Con- 
firmation or preparation for Holy Communion 
are requested not to talk about their feelings 
or intentions, but to dedicate themselves to 
God, and to pray earnestly for others out of 
Christ. 


The class of persons most frequently reached 
and helped by a Mission are not those who are 
unfamiliar with the Church’s ways and strang- 
ers to her fold, but rather those already within 
her Communion, ‘'the lapsed,’’ those who, hav- 
ing once stood at her font and kneeled at her 
altar, have fallen away from their Christian 
duty, and are living in selfishness and sin. In 
some Missions the spiritual results have been 
most evident and abundant, it being a frequent 
testimony that never before in the history of 
the parish have so many persons come to the 
Holy Communion, or never at any one time have 
so many come forward for Confirmation. 


Not infrequently a Mission has been fruitful 
in most unexpected ways. Candidates have 
come forward and offered themselves for the 
ministry. New Bible classes and working 
guilds have been requested, money has been 
offered for aggressive parish work, week day 
services, and a more frequent Eucharist have 
been established and supported, while the 
arousing of new parochial interest and activ- 
ity has in more than one instance resulted in 
the purchase of a new rectory or the canceling 
of a debt. But the Mission fruitage worked for, 
and prayed for, is the spiritual, and this is the 
usual return.—Hmmanuel Church Record. 
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THE BISHOP AND ORDINATIONS 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 

_I believe I am correct in saying that through- 
out the whole Catholic Church, Anglican, 
Roman, Greek, Armenian, Syrian, and Coptic, 
the responsibility of ordaining a priest rests ab- 
solutely with the bishop, and I am glad to notice 
that you draw attention to the fact that in our 
American Church the Standing Committee of a 
diocese can recommend no one for ordination 
unless he presents his certificate from the 
bishop. Bishop Potter isa busy and overworked 
man, and he has unquestionably overlooked 
these two facts; namely, in the first instance, 
the practice of the Church Catholic, and, sec- 
ondly, the rule of his own Church. English 
bishops frequently refuse to ordain men, and it 
is arule for them never to assign their reasons 
for so doing. I know an Oxford professor who 
was refused ordination, and he was never able 
to obtain from the bishop a reason for rejecting 
him, although it was pretty generally under- 
stood that he failed absolutely in giving answer 
to the ‘Pastoral Paper’’ in the examination for 
Priests’ Orders, which was the Bishop’s spe- 
cialty. 

Of course at the time of Dr. Briggs’ ordina- 
tion, when no impediment was alleged, it was 
clearly the Bishop's duty to ordain. 

It seems to me that the English Si quis 
should be restored in America, and read publicly 
in church before the ordination of an individual 
known to the congregation. This would afford 
opportunities for protest. It is not generally 
known that in England, whilst they are not 
made public, protests are very often sent pri- 
yvately to bishops after the reading of the Si 
quiz, in church. But such communications are 
always regarded as private and confidential, in- 
asmuch as they may refer to character, and not 
to doctrine or scholarship. CLERICUS. 


SUNDAY LECTURES 
To the Editor of The Living Churchs 

Zion's Herald, under an editorial on the relief 
of the sermon, asks if the modern sermon meets 
the need ‘“‘of relief and replenishment ”’ to the 
business and home careworn men and women. 

It says “the majority of preachers do seek to 
satisfy just this demand,” but goes on to add: 
‘““to0 many preachers conceive of the pulpit as an 
instructor’s chair from which they must de- 
liver a lecture, or a form for the discussion of 
questions of the day, in which they are to do all 
the talking. But this affords little relief to the 
well-informed business man or the busy mother. 
However able the discussion, there is grave 
doubt as to the edifying value of a sermon on 
the conduct of the national policy to men who 
have read the daily papers on the same topic all 
through the week. Ministers arenot specialists 
in these matters. Busy men and women turn 
to the preacher for relief and inspiration as he 
presents the great ideals and sanctions of the 
Gospel of Christ.”’ 

It is to be hoped that these words may go far 
and wide, for aside from the unfitness of the 
average minister to discuss local and national 
politics, the egotism of reported sensational 
Sunday lectures is disgusting. Moreover, it is 
one of the principal reasons to account for neg- 
lect of Church attendance, that these same busi- 
ness men feel that they can stay at home and 
get a better report of the news than the parson 
can give them. With a Churchman fhe thing 
deplored by Zion's Herald ought to be forbidden 
as coming under ‘“unhallowed, worldly, and 
common uses,’ not in conformity with the Con- 
secration Prayer, ‘‘for reading Thy Holy Word, 
for celebrating Thy Holy Sacraments, for offer- 
ing to Thy Glorious Majesty the sacrifices of 
prayer and thanksgiving, for blessing Thy people 
in Thy Name and for the performance of all 
other holy offices.” D. B.S. 


———eE———— 
AY I not earnestly ask of the clergy that 

Vii they will painstakingly use the ipsissima 
verba of Holy Scripture and the Prayer Book in 
their conduct of public services? For us to do 
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otherwise is to set an unbecoming example in 
license of self-will, and to assume grave respon- 
sibility. Yet I have heard more than once cler- 
ical lips saying in the chancel, ‘‘Let your light 
so shine before men, that, seeing your good 
works,” etc.; and ‘shall not be ashamed to con- 
fess the faith of Christ crucified, but manfully 
to fight,”’ etc. 

I remark, also, that the rubrics require the 
minister to ask, for the first thing, concerning 
both infants and adults presented, ‘‘Hath any 
one of these been already baptized, or no?”? Yet 
I have known clergymen to omit this altogether, 
thus failing to emphasize the care the Church 
takes against permitting the sacrilege of re- 
Baptism. And many a time have I observed 
the clergyman fail to ‘‘ask the god-fathers and 
god mothers the name,” or say to them, ‘‘Name 
this child.”—Bishop Tuttle. - 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Charles Henry Arndt, lately associate 
rector of Christ church, Germantown, Pa., succeeds 
the Rev. Dr. Falkner as rector, and begins his new 
duties June ist. 


The Bishop of Ohio has just returned from his visit 
to Europe. 


The address of the Rev. Wm. C. Butler is changed 
from Baltimore, Md., to Snow Hill, Md., where he has 
become rector of All Hallows’ church. 

The Rey. W. B. Beach has accepted the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The address of the Rev. John Ashley Chapin is 
changed from Calvary House, New York city, to 
Christ Church House, Detroit, Mich., he being cur- 
ate at that church. 


The address of the Rev. Herbert M. Clarke, Ph. D., 
will be changed on June Ist from Indiana, Pa., to 
Eldred, McLean Co., Pa. 


The Rev. J. H. Cloud, of St. Louis, has been invited 
to deliver the baccalaureate sermon to the class of 
99, at the State School for the Deaf, at Fulton, on 
June 4th. 


The Rev. F. Ward Denys requests us to state that 
the announcement in our last issue of his having ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. Mary’s, Hampden, Ma., 
was an error. 


The Rey. S. Vaierie Gilreath should be addressed 
at Garden City, N. Y. 


The Rev. Walter A. A. Gardner has sailed for atour 
abroad. 

The Rev. Mark Jukes has resigned the care of St. 
Paul's church, New Whatcom, Wash. 

The Rev. G. Mosley Murray has resigned the rec- 
torship of St. George’s church, Lee, Mass., and ac- 
cepted that of the Henshaw Memorial church, Balti- 
more, Ma. 

At the commencement of Jefferson College, Phila- 
delphia, held May 15th,the degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred upon the Rev. Robert Howland Neide, 
rector of St. Mark’s church, New Canaan, Conn. 


The address of the Rey. George B. Pratt is San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The Rev. Robert W. Pritchard, Pa. D., has resigned 
his parishes, Gethsemane church, Westmoreland, and 
St. James’, New York Mills, N. Y., to take effect 
the second Sunday in June. He, his wife, and infant 
son sail for England on June 14th, by the ‘‘Teutonic."” 


The Rev. Frank Stringfellow has accepted a call to 
Orange Courthouse, Va., and will enter upon his new 
duties about the first of June. 


Official 
NASHOTAH HOUSE 

The Commencement exercises will be held on 
Thursday, June ist, at 10:30 A. M., with the usual 
services and celebration of the Holy Communion; 
preacher, the Rev. William McGarvey, of Philadel- 
phia. The president and faculty extend a cordial in- 
vitation to all the alumni, the clergy, and those inter- 
ested in the work of the House. Omnibus will meet 
the trains Wednesday and Thursday. Those expect- 
ing to attend are asked to notify the president that 
he may arrange for their entertainment. 


Ordinations 


In St. Paul’s church, Chattanooga, Tenn., May 18th, 
Bishop Gailor advanced to the priesthood the Rev. 
Messrs. G. S. Robinson, of Grace church, Chattanoo- 
ga, and Nevill Joyner, of Trinity church, Mason, The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. E A. Bazett-Jones. 


Advanced to the diaconate, in St. Silvanus’ chapel, 
Nashotah Seminary, Wis., by the Bishop of Milwau- 
kee, on Whitsunday, Messrs. Arthur Goadger, Allan 
Worthington Cooke, William Watson, Geo. Hirst, Wm. 
Donald McLean, John Conrad Jetter, and Andrew 
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Chalmers Wilson; all of the senior class of Nashotah 
House. The candidates were presented by the Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel Macpherson and Henry EK. Chase, of 
Nashotah House, and the Rev. Dr. Sydney T. Smythe, 
of the St. John’s Academy, Delafield. The Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Webb, president; the Rev. Professors M. A. 
Smith and A. W. Jenks also assisted in the cere- 
monies. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Francis J. Hall, of the Western Theological Semina- 
ry, of Chicago. The Rev. Allan Worthington Cooke, 
of the above class, proceeds to Japan in afew months, 
under appointment of tne Foreign and Domestic 
Board, as a missionary in Japan. 


Died 
HENRY.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, at the 

residence of her parents at Newark, N.J.,on May 
7th, 1899, Emilie Caroline Henry, only child of Thomas 
and Caroline Headley Henry, in the 15th year of her 
age. 

“Angels ever bright and fair, 

Keep her ever in thy care.” 


IN MEMORIAM 
*Tis vain to speak when sorrows fall, 
Our eyes alone betray 
The swellings of the sea of grief 
That bears our hopes away. 
Like tender buds that deck the spring, 
And vanish in the fall, 
So fragile is the race of man— 
One doom o’erwhelms them all. 


Sweet love is but a transient guest 
But sorrow comes to stay, 
And what we take to be the sun 
Is but a meteor’s ray. 
But when the night of grief is o’er 
The star of hope shall rise, 
And wita its bright, immortal gleam, 
Still lead us to the skies. 
A. W. 
Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: TH DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missioas among the 
colored people; missions among the [ndians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besid-s the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


A MEMORIAL to the Rev. Father Brown,in the shape 
of an altar tomb, is to be erected in the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, in New York city. Those who wish 
to aid in the erection of this memorial, may send 
their contributions to any member of the committee. 

EDWIN S. GORHAM, Chairman,: 
HALEY FIske, Treasurer, 1 Madison Ave. 
DAVID E. KING IRENE H GARRIGUES, 
JOHN J. REYNOLDS, MATILDA J. CANFIELD. 
Clergy House, church of 8’. Mary the Virgin, 
145 W. 45th st., New York city. 

THE Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York,was 
incorporated in 1872 to promote the welfare of the 
silent people after they leave school. It holds sign- 
services in various places in the dioceses of New 
York, Long Island, Newark, and Connecticut. It 
ministers to the sick and poor. It finds work for the 
unemployed. It maintains The Gallaudet Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes. Donations for this so- 
ciety may be sent to the General Manager, the Rev. 
THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., 112 West 78th st., or the 
treasurer, Mr. WILLIAM JEWETT, 467 Broadway, New 
York city. 


Church and Parish 


BisHoP Hage, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., is in need of 
priests and unmarried deacons and young unmarried 
men looking to the ministry, for work among the 
white people of South Dakota. Salaries not large 
put sure. 

A PLEASANT home in Episcopalian family for chil- 
dren of parents who may wish to travel. Kind, 
motherly care. References. Address Mrs. S. DA- 
Viss, 7015 St. Lawrence ave., Chicago. 
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The Fditor’s Table 


Kalendar, May, 1899 


i. SS. PHILIP AND JAMES. Red. 

7%. 5th Sunday Rogation) after Easter. White. 

8. ROGATION DAY. Violet. 

9. ROGATION DAy. Violet. 
10. ROGATION Day. Violet (White at Evensong). 
11. ASCENSION DAY White. 
14. Sunday after Ascension. White. 
21. WHITSUNDAY. Red. 
22. WHITSUN MONDAY. Red. 
23. WHITSUN TUESDAY Red. 
24, EMBER DAY. Red. 
26. EMBOR DAY. Red. 
27. EMBER DAY. Red (White at Evensong). 
28. TRINITY SUNDAY White. 


WHEN the wind is in the North, 
The skillful fisher goes not forth; 
When the wind is in the East, 
*Tis good for neither man nor beast; 
When the wind is in the South, 
It blows the flies in the fish’s mouth; 
But when the wind is in the West, 
There it is the very best. 
IZAAK WALTON. 


Hymn for Trinity Sunday 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


Almighty God, who art the same forever, 

‘The Lord of Hosts whose mercy faileth never, 

Vouchsafe that naught our souls from Thee may 
sever. 


‘The Faith delivered to the saints confessing, 
To Father, Son, and Spirit prayer addressing, 
We come to Thee for pardon, grace, and blessing. 


Eternal Three in One, we bow before Thee; 
Cleanse us from all pollution, we implore Thee, 
And make us meet with angels to adore Thee. 


We bless Thee for Thy love. all souls embracing, 
And for the Precious Blood, all guilt effacing, 
And for the hope of joy, all sorrow chasing. 


‘O Father, who Thy Son for us hast given; 
O Son Divine, who hast our fetters riven; 
O Holy Ghost, who with our souls hast striven; 


God in Three Persons, throned in light supernal, 
‘Guard us, we pray Thee, from our foes infernal; 
Bring us to dwell with Thee in bliss eternal. 


Hes 


HE Rev. Dr. Albert St. John Cham- 

bre whose portrait appears on our 

cover page,was born in England, and 

in early life was attached to the 
Church; but owing to another influence, he 
was educated for the ministry of the Univer- 
salist body. He served therein for many 
years with distinction, until the growing 
tendencies towards radicalism weakened his 
interest in, and devotion to, that denomina- 
tion. He found a great helper in the late 
Bishop Paddock, of Massachusetts, who 
sympathized with his difficulties, and with 
the Bishop’s approval, he asked admission 
to the ministry of the Church. He was or- 
dained a deacon in 1881, and, after receiv- 
ing Priests’ Orders, served as an assistant 
for a short time in St. Matthew’s church, 
South Boston. He then accepted a call 
to the church of the Ascension, Fall 
River. When the Rey. Dr. Edson, the 
founder of St. Anne’s, Lowell, Mass., died, 
Dr. Chambre was elected as his successor, 
and has been rector of that large parish for 
many years. He is a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the diocese. Dr. Chambre 
is a wise but fearless exponent of the 
Church’s teachings. He has had occasion to 
defend these in ways which have sometimes 
brought him into the van of controversy. 
He is one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setts Church Union, a body of clergy and 
laymen who have been led and helped by 
his excellent wisdom and judgment. Besides 


holding important offices in the diocese, he 
is a trustee of many institutions, and his ex- 
ecutive ability and keen insight into the 
management of trust funds, have resulted in 
placing him at the head of a savings bank in 
Lowell, where he is a power and influence 
for good in the Spindle City. 
el 
R. HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, 
the eminent Church historian, died at 
Basle, April 26th. He had been spending 
the winter in Egypt with his wife, to whom 
he was married only last August. Born in 
1852, educated at Eton and at Christ church, 
Oxford, in 1877, he was elected Fellow of All 
Souls’, and in the same year became one of 
the tutors of Keble College. He was one of 
that band of junior ‘‘dons” who did so much 
ten years ago to raise the tone and widen 
the interests of young Oxford. But not only 
in Oxford was he a potent influence. Ever 
ready to take up arms on behalf of that 
Catholic Faith which was the deepest inter- 
est of his life, he devoted to that sacred 
cause his great historical and constitutional 
learning, and his peculiar gift of lucid and 
convincing exposition. He was the author 
of ‘‘An Introduction to the History of the 
Church of England,” which was acknowl- 
edged to be, for its size, the most accurate 
and complete work on the subject. Mr. 
Wakeman was also the author of several 
works on modern European history, which 
gained the approval of experts, and met the 
needs of the general student. In the midst 
of his work he has been cut off, and both 
learning and the Church are the poorer for 
his loss. 
She 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 
HE Japanese have adopted a new 
code of laws, which is formed so much 
in accordance with Western ideas 
that Europeans and Americans have 
no reasonable excuses for refusing to sub- 
mit to Japanese courts. French and Ger- 
man law has chiefly been copied. The 
Objection to the English and American sys- 
tem was that, as it is not codified, uni- 
formity in the administration of justice is 
impossible; hence the skill of the lawyer 
and the caprice of a judge have often more 
to do with the shaping of a verdict than the 
terms of the law. A writer in The London 
Times regrets that England, by failing to 
establish a code, has missed a chance to in- 
fluence future generations, as did the Ro- 
mans, by their law, and even Napoleon, 
short-lived as was his empire. 


EN shining twenty-dollar gold pieces 

were presented the other day to ten 
faithful servants by the German House- 
wives’ Society, of New York. The organi- 
zation, which has a membership of about 
600, is attempting to make the domestic 
problem a simpler one for deserving maids 
and mistresses. The ‘‘German” in the 
name, remarks Harper's Bazar, might be 
omitted, for there is no German clause in 
the requirements, and various nationalities 
are represented, among both the mistresses 
and the servants. The former pay an ini- 
tiation fee of $3, and annual dues of $5. 
This entitles them to the assistance of the 
society’s intelligence bureau in securing a 
servant. The servant pays nofee. After 
four ‘weeks of satisfactory service with a 


member of the society, she is entitled to 
medical attendance free of charge, and re- 
ceives other assistance if she needs it. At 
the end of two years’ service in one house- 
hold, a servant receives a prize of $20. 


ee first issue of these prizes took place 
last September, when sixteen girls com- 
pleted their ‘two years’ course.’ The ten 
who have just been rewarded are the second 
installment. There are penalties, however, 
as well as rewards. ‘‘An obstinate servant, 
or one who willfully neglects her duties,will 
not be recommended by the society, and will 
lose all her privileges if she relapses into 
the same fault.” As for the mistresses, 
‘‘those who treat their servants unjustly, 
and do not rectify their conduct, will be ex- 
pelled.’’ For three years’ continuous serv- 
ice in one place the prize is $30; and so on 
up to $100 for ten years. The success of the 
New York society has led to the establish- 
ment of a similar one in Philadelphia, and a 
plan for one in Boston. 


OBBS met his friend Turner on the 

train. They were both going to Lon- 
don, and stopped at the same hotel. Turner 
registered his name, ‘EK. K. Phtholo- 
gnyrrh.” 

Dobbs, noticing it, exclaimed: ‘‘Here, 
what are you asstming such a foreign, out- 
landish name for? Are you in any trouble?” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Turner, ‘‘and I 
am not assuming any foreign name.” 

“What kind of a name is that?” de- 
manded Dobbs, 

‘‘That is my identical old name,” persisted 
Turner, ‘‘and it is English, too—pronounced 
plainly ‘Turner.’ ” 

“T can’t see how you make ‘Turner’ out of 
those thirteen letters; besides, what is your 
object in spelling that way?” asked Dobbs. 

‘‘Well, you see, nobody ever noticed my 
name on the register when I’ wrote it 
‘Turner,’ exclaimed the latter, ‘but since 
I commenced writing it ‘Phtholognyrrh,’ I 
set them all guessing. They wonder what 
nation [am from; what my name is. I can 
now hear people talk about me all around. 
It is, as I said before, English spelling. 
‘Phth,’ there is the sound of ‘t’ in ‘phthisis’; 
‘olo,’ there is the ‘ur’ in ‘colonel’; ‘gn,’ there 
is the ‘n’ in ‘gnat’; ‘yrrh,’ is the sound of 
‘er’ in ‘myrrh.’ Now if that doesn’t spell 
‘Turner,’ what does it spell?” 


Dees the summer of 1898, over seven 
hundred children, selected from the 
most crowded and poverty-stricken sections 
of the city, were sent, by the Bureau of As- 
sociated Charities of Chicago,to the country 
for vacations varying from a week to a 
month. It is hoped this year that at least 
2,000 children will be provided for in this 


manner, 
A NEW line of work undertaken by the 
Bureau is the operation of free dental 
dispensariesfor the poor. About fifty prom- 
inent dentists have volunteered to give 
their services free for the benefit of those 
who are unable to pay the usual prices. A 
charge of ten cents for extracting teeth 
and twenty-five cents for filling, with other 
prices in proportion, is made to pay for the 
supplies and material. 
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NOTHER branch of the Bureau’s work 
which will be enlarged during the sum- 
mer, is the system of home libraries. 
Twenty books in a small case are placed in 
the home of a poor family, and the neigh- 
bors are invited to borrow the volumes and 
to meet weekly at the house in which the 
library is located, to discuss, with an agent 
of the Bureau, what has been read. When 
the books have been sufficiently read in one 
neighborhood, they are transferred to an- 
other. At present, about twenty of these 
libraries are in use, and it is hoped to more 
_than double the number within a few weeks. 
A school of domestic science, in which 
young girls wil be taught the rudiments 
of cooking and housekeeping, is to be 
opened; skilled instructors will be furnished 
by the Armour Institute without charge. 


HE vessel on which Dr. Briggs sailed, 

the ‘‘Barbarossa,” of the German Lloyd 
line, was found to be on fire when part way 
down the bay, and was obliged to return to 
the city, and delay sailing again for several 
days. On her return, she accidentally caused 
the sinking of two barges, and ran into a 
steamship of the French-American line, do- 
ing serious damage by the collision, and 
also injuring the pier. Dr. Briggs seems to 
have been a veritable Jonah to the Barba- 
rossa, whether he believes in the story or 
not. 

—-x— 


Book Reviews and Notices 


Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York 

Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. 460. Price, $1.50. 

This 1s a powerful piece of fiction. It is as 
fine a piece of literature as Hardy’s ‘‘Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,’? without the morbidness 
which disfigures that work. The literary style 
is so pure and clear that one never thinks of it. 
The action of tine story lies in the worlds of na- 
ture and of art, both these being brought into a 
wonderful harmony. Most of the characters 
are artists or gypsies who seem very much at 
home together. They are quite out of the ordi- 
nary, and are intensely original and interesting. 
The whole book is an unique piece of fiction. It 
puts into readable form the old contrast between 
naturalism and supernaturalism. The latter is 
victorious with a vengeance. The author has 
been for many years the leading critic of the 
London Atheneum, and was the intimate friend 
of Browning, Tennyson, Morris, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and the Pre-Raphaelite school of 
artists, several of whom appear, thinly dis- 
guised, amongst the characters of the book. On 
this account, as well as because of its own mer- 
it, Aylwin will attract widespread attention. 


Fragments of an Autobiography. By Felix 
Moscheles. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1899. 
Price, ®.5@. 

These delightful ‘‘fragments”’ tell us of the 
whole delightful man who wrote them. The 
artist, in the best sense of the term, shines 
through every line. You feel that you know his 
genial heart, his love of humanity, his enthusi- 
asm for the beautiful world, and all that is good 
init. The book is arunning recital of impres- 
sions of life, from early childhood, when in a 
stormy night, in darkness and horror, he clings 
to his mother in their traveling carriage in 
Germany; but he writes for us his later-on rem- 
iniscence of Rubinstein’s marvelous playing of 
Schubert’s Harl-King, and how, as the Harl- 
King of pianists pursued the doomed child, with 
his giant strides and unrelenting touch, alter- 
nately letting loose the elements to rage in mad- 
dening tumult, and drawing uncanny whispers 
from his weird instrument,”’ he would live his 
own youthful experience all over again in his 
jmagination—and so the happy author takes us 
with him through his varied life. Inv his pages, 
Mendelssohn lives again. A chapter on Mazzini 
has all the gloom of Italian wrongs, and the 
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glory of a dreamed-of Italian unity. The chapter 
on Rossini brings before us the master of mel- 
ody, and the successor of Mozart. We catch 
glimpses of Liszt and Wagner, and revel with 
our author in an atmosphere of living art. 

As an illustration of the author’s spirit, and 
an American incident, we will quote his descrip- 
tion of how he painted Grover Cleveland. The 
improvised studio was in Cleveland’s residence 
in Albany: ‘‘Talking of portrait painting,” the 
author says, ‘‘I chanced to mention that I liked 
to give my sitters some characteristic name, to 
keep before my mind as a sort of password, 
whilst I proceeded with my work. By way of 
an illustration, I told him of a certain young 
lady I had been commissioned to paint. She was 
very pretty, had a pair of twinkling, soul-tor- 
menting eyes, and moisture-sparkling lips. I 
added that such arbitrarily coined adjectives, 
and a good many more that suggested them- 
selves, helped me but little towards the compo- 
sition of my picture. That only came when I 
found my formula; and my young lady who had 
all along been waiting for me to name the happy 
day of the first sitting, was much pleased when 
I started with the motto, ‘‘Don’t you wish you 
may get it? I painted her peeping from behind 
a curtain, holding a lovely red rose in her hand, 
which—the rose and the hand—you might or 
might not be destined to get.”? At this juncture, 
Cleveland asked: ‘‘Have you given mea name, 
too; and, if so, what is it?”? Our author pro- 
ceeds: ‘Now this was a poser, for I had given 
him a name, and it struck me at once that he 
might not like it. I admitted as much, and pref- 
acing that he must take one of the two words 
used in the good sense, I said that I had labelled 
him ‘Solid and stolid’; the ‘stolid,’ I explained, 
meaning that he was a man who wasn’t going to 
move unless he saw good cause why. He seemed 
to think I wasn’t far wrong there. As for the 
‘solid,’ that needed no apology. Physically, any 
weighing machine would prove his substantial 
solidity; and intellectually, even a slight ac- 
quaintance with him would show him to be a 
powerful man.”’ 


Among many clever bits of criticism of our 
country during Mr. Moschele’s stay among us, 
there is one charming episode which we must 
also quote: He mentions among his American 
acquaintances, and foremost among them,Robert 
Morse. He meets this gentleman in Chicago, 
where he was spending the winter of 1887. He 
was busy there in his studio when a letter 
reached him, inviting him to transfer himself to 
Omaha, where several commissions awaited 
him. This invitation he could not accept, but 
suggested that at least one of his intending 
models might be brought to Chicago. This ar- 
rangement was made, and Robert Morse appears 
on thescene. “He was,” says the author, ‘four 
years of age, and had a distinct objection to be 
thus dealt with, and out of that circumstance 
arose aseries of difficulties. But, oh, how beauti- 
ful he was! I see him now as he was handed 
out of his carriage at the Hotel Richelieu, his 
golden curls escaping from his Phrygian cap of 
liberty, and cascading over his shoulders. We 
were in the depth of winter, and his sturdy lit- 
tle figure was warmly clad in the ample folds of 
the toboggan costume—a sort of ulster made of 
a deep-toned red flannel, collar and cuffs of the 
same material, and the cap to match. His 
mother led him upstairs—or I should more cor- 
rectly say, speaking of this typical American 
child, was led upstairs by him.” The charming 
ficure of the child thus arrayed, determined the 
artist to paint a full length picture, toboggan 
costume, cap, snowscape, and all. But here 
trouble began. The boy would not pose. The 
mother was helpless, and longed for the father’s 
arrival, who would set all straight at once. But 
even the father was unable to cow the will of 
the youngster. This is all told by the artist with 
delicious prolixity, until the climax of the boy’s 
absolute refusal is reached, by the father’s sug- 
gestion that Robert should accompany him into 
a neighboring room. The artist expected to hear 
from thence, wailing and gnashing of teeth, but 
all was silence. In due time father and son 
made their return. All had been arranged on 
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amicable terms. The boy had his grievance. He 
did not see the use of a picture and a portrait 
which kept him in Chicago, away from all his 
playmates, and, tired to death of the place, the 
father admitted all this readily, but added that 
he did want the picture; that he would sit by 
him while the artist was at work; that he, 
Robert, should hold his toboggan and be gener- 
ally portraitable, and when all was done, papa 
would buy a horse to go back to Omaha, and a 
pony for Robert also, who should ride by his side 
all the way. During the lengthy and long drawn 
out recital of this arbitration scheme, the like- 
ness was secured. As the author says: ‘‘Robert 
listened intently; I painted ditto. They say in 
Omaha, where the portrait hangs, that it is 
good. So ‘all’s well that end’s well.’ Of that 
I am glad, and as I recall the incident, I am once 
more lost in admiration of the American child 
that, from its earliest days, is ever ready to 
elicit the noblest qualities of patience and for- 
bearance in the parent it is training.” 

The whole delightful book scintillates with 
brilliancy from cover to cover. 


Emma MarsHatt whose death occurred last 
week, was a most prolific writer of fiction, more 
so probably than Charlotte M. Yonge. She be- 
gan publishing in 1861, with a small juvenile 
story that attracted some attention, and she con- 
tinued for nearly forty yeirs to issue stories 
and tales. In recent years she has confined her- 
self almost exclusively to the historical. In one 
of her latest books, ‘‘By the North Sea,” the 
chief character is the granddaughter of the Pro- 
tector who lived an eccentric life, well authen- 
ticated, near the town of Yarmouth, about two 
hundred years ago. Miss Marshall’s facts were 
always very carefully worked up, and her ro- 
mances are popular among a class of readers 
that preferred historical fiction to the novel of 
the day. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
The Story of the British Race. By John Munro. 40c. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Nursery Ethics. By Florence Hull Winterburu. $1. 


From the Child’s Standpoint. By Florence H. Win- 
terburn. $1.25. 


ait Pare can of Bristol. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
1.50. 


FunkK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
bite Men Do Not Go to Church. By Cortland Myers. 
Cc. 


My Young Man. By the Rev. L. A. Banks, D.D. “5c. 
The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel. By Samuel Ra- 
phael Hirsch. $1. 
DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 
The Jamesons. By Mary E. Wilkins. 81. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & Co. 
ASoul’s Pilgrimage. By C. F. B. Miel, D.D. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Bible Stories (New Testament). Edited by R. G. 
Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 50c. 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. $1.50. 
Books I Have Read. $81.25. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
The Market Place. By Harold Frederick. $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. 2. 


Messrs. RIVINGTON, London 


This Church and Realm. By Rev. C. E. Brooke, M.A._ 
2s. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, London 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism. 
By Adolf Haraack . 


The Quest of Faith. By Thomas Bailey Saunders. 


LONGMANS. GREEN & Co. 
The Roman Primacy. By the Rev. Luke Rivington. . 
$2.50. 


HARPER & BROS. 
The Awkward Age. By Henry James. $1.50. 
A Thousand Days in the Arctic. By Frederick G. 
Jackson. Illustrated. 66. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


The Queen of the Swamp. By Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood. $1.25. 


Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. $1.50. 


Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. By John 
Koren. $1.50. 
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The household 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XIV. 


LAN UNDERHILL’S detention by the 

Board of Royal Commissioners was a 
matter of only two or three days’ duration, 
for there was little difficulty in proving his 
innocence of any plot, and his active en- 
deavors to aid in extinguishing the great 
fire. But the late occurrences were, never- 
theless, provocative of results important to 
him in another direction. For a few days 
after his release came this missive to him 
from his father: 

DEAR Son:—I have been much pained to hear 
that you have of late been but an Unprofitable 
Servant in ye work for which you were sent to 
New York. Nay, more than this, that you have 
been actively concerned in stirring up Strife 
and Sedition in that city. Your mother and I 
have scarce credited these reports at first, as 
when I have writ you concerning ye Di-turb- 
ance at Trinity Church, and trust even now 
that your innocence of more than Folly may be 
established. Nevertheless I do command you 
on your Obedience as a son to return to ye 
Queen's Glebe, where if you cannot keep your- 
self from seditious broils, they will do less 
harm. Your studies can be pursued here where 
it is mine own Hrrour that you have not been 
detained. Ihave writ to General Howe for safe 
Conduct for you, reminding him of ye Loyalty 
of our family. 

It was no new thing for Alan’s views to be 
misunderstood, but it was the first time that 
his conduct had been seriously questioned, 
and the harshness of tbe letter wounded 
him deeply. Nevertheless, filial loyalty 
prompted him to make arrangements at 
once to obey his father. Among such prep- 
arations was a leave-taking interview with 
Margaret Delafield, in Greenwich village, 
whither her mother had gone in her failing 
health, probably to die. 

As Alan talked, unconsciously betraying 
some of the bitterness which rankled in his 
soul, Margaret listened quietly, her hand 
clasping that of her mother who lay listless 
and unobservant on: her couch. Her face 
was averted from him, but he could see by 
the rare color which mounted in her cheeks 
that she was deeply stirred. 

‘“‘And what of your comrade, Evelyn, 
whom you have told me first inspired you 
with the desire for your sacred vocation?” 
she asked suddenly. ‘‘Surely she appreciates 
the sacrifice which you have made. Surely 
she believes in you.” 

Alan’s own color rosenow. Margaret had 
divined his chief anxiety, as by some special 
gift of insight. His utterance was difficult, 
but he answered steadily and simply: ‘‘I 
know not.” 

Margaret did not speak immediately, but 
when she did, it was with hope and encour- 
agement of the fortunes of the war, and of 
the latest tidings from Eugene. 

Alan was cheered in spite of himself. And 
yet his warmest Godspeed that day was in 
the finished sentences of the aged cavalier 
whose. flannel-swathed legs were no hin- 
drance to his natural elegance, and from the 
dear old lady who was kept by her infirmity 

rom all the strife of tongues. 

It was no simple matter at this time, even 
with General Howe’s passports, to make a 
way through the British lines which en- 
compassed New York on the north and east. 


And although the patriot forces had been 
crossed by Washington into New Jersey, in 
readiness for the expected maneuvers 
against Philadelphia, there was a detach- 
ment under General Charles Lee, at Tarry- 
town, which it would be necessary to evade. 

Alan’s heart burned within him that he 
should owe his safe conduct to the British, 
while he skulked like a traitor through the 
patriot lines. But all was ready for his de+ 
parture, the very day had come, and he had 
put foot in stirrup, when he received letters 
from the Queen’s Glebe which completely 
changed his purpose. The first was from 
his father, Spartan-like in its brevity and 
sternness, and ran as follows: 

Ye news of your activity in the great confla- 
gration has reached ye Queen’s Glebe. We 
deem it best that you should fight with Gun and 
Sword rather than with Fire-brands, and you 
have now our leave to abandon ye professed 
Service of ye Church, and to make war openly 
in ye cause of her Enemies. 


Alan’s face grew pale at the reading of 
these lines, and his eyes flashed. Savagely 
crumpling the letter in his hand and fling- 
ing his reins to a little negro in the road, 
he dashed back into the house and up to his 
forsaken room. He dared not open Evelyn’s 
letter on the street. It began kindly 
enough, with a pathetic recounting of their 
old comradeship and their former unity of 
faith and hope. Then the present bitter- 
ness suddenly welled up. She wrote: 


You have disappointed us, Alan, your father 
and mother and me, more than Griffifth has 
done, for he but forsook his home and love, 
whilst you have forsworn Faith and Loyalty. 
But how can I write to one whom Captain Dal- 
ton has told me he saw with his own eyes stir- 
ring up the Traitors to their incendiary work. 
Your mother has bid me send her love, which 
she is too prostrated to write herself. As for 
me, I have lost faith in all men, and the Cause 
shall be my only solace. 


If Alan had read between the lines, he 
might have found some comfort even in Ev- 
elyn’s concluding phrases, but the blow was 
too stunning for that now. Margaret’s ques- 
tion seemed to stare mockingly at him from 
the paper: ‘‘Surely, Evelyn trusts you?” 

Aye, Margaret was the grander woman, 
but yet Evelyn was the woman, the little 
girl, that he loved. Was there ever any 
hair like hers that rippled and waved in 
such bewitching waywardness? Were there 
any such limpid eyes through which 
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shone such a trustful, willful, childlike soul? 
Alan’s own eyes filled and his breast heaved 
at the recollection of the piquant figure, the 
Saucy tongue, the merry laugh, the perpet- 
ual enthusiasms, the pure and loving heart. 
His strong, silent nature held no idea, until 
now, how it had cherished this image, nor 
how its hope had grown since Griffifth’s de- 
fection. Evelyn was indeed avenged upon 
the one brother for the disloyalty of the 


other! 
Alan sat a long time in such conflicting 


thoughts. He knew not how long, and the 
impatient pawing of his horse outside was 
quite unheeded. He was going through his 
hour of agony, and alone. If there had been 
but one good angel there to whisper that 
even now it would be best to return to the 
Glebe, that once there the clouds of distrust 
and misunderstanding would disappear, 
much suffering to himself and others might 
have been averted. But his father’s harsh 
words had seared his heart too deeply. 
“Better fight with guns and swords than 
with fire-brands.” Aye, he would fight. 
What was there to prevent him from mak- 
ing his way through the British lines and 
giving himself unreservedly to the patriot 
cause? 

He lifted his head and noted that the af- 
ternoon sun was falling in level lines across 
his floor. At the same time he became con 


scious of an intermittent knocking upon the 


house door. He rose, and went down to find 
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the little imp of darkness asleep upon the 
doorstep, and his horse tethered to the 
knocker! 

Alan, mounting, rode quickly northward 
by the Bowerie road. He had no desire, now, 
to meet the companions with whom he had 
before arranged to travel. Nightfall found 
him at the outskirtsof the British lines. He 
had passed picket after picket, showing his 
safe-conduct, and giving the watchword as 
he went. For the last time, the ‘‘Halt; who 
goes there?” sounded in his ears, and for the 
last time he had answered with the counter- 
sign, but as he turned his head toward the 
river, the sentry called after him: 

**You’ll run your head into Lee’s mouth if 
you look not sharp. Keep back from the 
river until well above Tarrytown”! 

Alan paid no heed, but slattered on in the 
increasing darkness. 

“By King George’s crown,” cried the sen- 
try to the relief coming up, ‘‘I believe we’ve 
come nigh to catching a spy!” 

“Come nigh to letting him go, you mean,” 
returned the other in rough Scotch aspi- 
rates. ‘‘This will rest him that he hasten 
not, I wist.” 

He raised his gun as he spoke, and fired 
one, two, three shots at the rider and horse 
climbing a distant elevation. 

“That last settled him a leetle, do you 
ken?” 

‘*Tis only that he’s dropped below the 
crest of the hill. It matters little after all; 
he’ll not tell much to Lee that the general 
will pass over to the commander-in-chief. 
Lee’s stomach’s too high to cater to Wash- 
ington’s appetite.”’ 

And now Alan, safe in body and limb, had 
reached the American lines, In response to 
the usual challenge, he halted, and replied 
merely: ‘‘A friend.”’ 

“Give the countersign, friend,” said an- 
other deeper voice from the darkness. 

“T know it not,” said Underhill boldly, 
‘but I can give you much information con- 
cerning the positions of the British troops.” 

‘‘You are a deserter, then?” 

‘‘No, a fugitive from New York who de- 
sires to recruit.” 

“And the British most thoughtfully fur- 
nished you with passports through their 
lines? "Tis a remarkable fostering of our 
recruiting service!” 

‘‘An you believe me not, take me to Gen- 
eral Lee,” cried Alan impatiently. ‘‘He 
will know a man from a spy.” 

“J am General Lee,” replied the other, 
and I shall ‘know aspy when I have searched 
him. Bring the light, sentry.” 

When the flaming torch was brought, Alan, 
knowing well what incriminating evidence 
his passports might prove, boldly produced 
them. He had made so sure of easy en- 
trance into the needy patriot ranks, that he 
had not given a thought to the fact that his 
explanations might not be accepted. Now 
he knew his mistake. Nevertheless, he was 
little prepared for the look of rage in the 
officer’s face as his eyes fell upon General 
Howe’s signature.. 

‘What hinders me from hanging you like 
a dog?” he cried. ‘‘Here are ropes and trees 
in plenty. Nay, I will not hear.” He blew 
a whistle in his sword-hilt, with what little 
breath was left him, and in a moment three 
or four of his staff had hurried up from the 
river bank, where they had been loitering. 

‘Seize this fellow,” said the general. ‘‘He 
deserves no mercy; he shall be shot to- 
morrow at sunrise.” 

Tn less time than it took for the newcom- 


ers to obey the order given, a vision had 
passed before Alan of that scene at sunrise. 
The machine-like platoon of soldiers with 
their muskets leveled, the grim figure of 
the officer ready to give the word, and him- 
self standing with pinioned arms and band- 
aged eyes waiting to receive the deadly vol- 
ley in his breast. 
iar voice cried out, ‘‘Alan, Alan is it you?” 
and Underhill knew with intense relief that 
one of his captors was Eugene Beaumont. 


rade,” said Lee, coolly, ‘‘for he looks fam- 


unfortunate enough to meet it at the ‘‘wed- 
ding of a friend.” 

We have been tempted to refer to this 
story in full, in order to prove how idle and 
how hurtful these remarks are, which tend 
to locate the coming of our adversities on 
the very door-steps, as it were,of our friends. 

“T caught cold going tosee you.” ‘‘She 
has been ill ever since the Jones-Robert- 
son’s dinner.” ‘‘He caught his death at Mrs. 
Hine’s tea.” ‘‘I have never been well since 
that day I spent on Mrs. Marvin’s yacht.” 
One hears such statements made every day 
of the week, and every day someone’s heart 
is hurt by them. It is quite time we learned 
to say something else.—Harper’s Bazar. 


“He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.’’ 


A hearty laugh indicates a 
degree of good health obtain- 
able through pure blood. As 
but one person in ten has 
pure blood, the other nine 
should purify the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then 
they can laugh first, last and 
all the time, for perfect hap- 


piness comes with good health 
9 Wi, 


And then a sweet, famil- 


‘Know you this fellow?” asked Lee, as- 
tonished. ; 

‘“‘Aye, General, and | will answer for him 
with my life.” 

‘“Answer for him with your messpot, com- 


ished. I will presently return and hear fur- 
ther his story.” 

‘Tis, then, General Charles Lee,” said 
Alan, looking after the stalwart figure of his 
would-be-executioner, ‘‘the soldier of for- 
tune, who has so warmly espoused the cause 
of the colonies?” 

‘‘Aye, and he is the idol of the men, in 
spite of the fact that he isa Turk for tem- 
per, aS you came near knowing to your cost. 
The Indians call him Boiling Water, and 
there is a whisper that he is jealons of the 
commander-in-chief. But why should I wait 
to learn what good wind has blown you 
hither. Stay, ’ll warrant me it was—Mar- 


garet.” 
(To be continued.) 
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A Bad Habit of Speech 


OME one here in town died of pneumonia 
not long since, and every daily paper re- 
ferring to his demise, announced that he 
had ‘‘taken cold at the wedding of a friend.” 
Not a very pleasant association surely for the 
bride and groom to cherish, with their 
other memories of the day. 

Without doubt there were in that particu- 
lar house and at that particular time many 
draughts in the hall when the doors were open 
and shut at frequent intervals. Draughts are 
apt to prevail in most halls during hours of 
festivity. But quite as true is it that many 
hundreds of other guests were also exposed 
to those to which he alone succumbed. The 
presence of some latent seed of trouble in 
him, therefore, is to be presumed. It is 
equally certain also that he might have met 
on astreet corner, in a car,or at his own 
table, the draught which was to develop 
this. Unhappily for all concerned, he was 
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Paid Principal and Interest 


NE of the closest friends of Baron Roths- 
child, of Paris, was Carolus Duran, the 
artist. During the entire course of a certain 
large dinner party,the great financier noted, 
says Harper’s Round Tahle, that the painter 
kept looking at him with a most intent and 
peculiar expression. After the coffee and 
cigars the Baron drew his friend aside and 
said: ‘‘My dear fellow, pray tell me why 
you have stared at me so peculiarly this 
evening?” 

“Tll tell you with pleasure,’ answered 
Duran; ‘“‘I am painiing a beggar for the 
salon, and have looked all over Paris for a 
suitable head to draw from. I’ve finally 
found it. Yours is the ideal.” 

Rothschild laughed heartily, and promised 
to sit for his friend, in suitable attire, on the 
following day. 

During the progress of the sitting, a young 
artist, one of Duran’s pupils, came into the 
room. Naturally, he had not been in a po- 
sition to meet people of Baron Rothschild’s 
importance, and so did not know him; but 
the beggar’s miserable rags, wan face, and 
wistful expression appealed deeply to the 
young man’s sympathies, Waiting until his 
master was busy mixing colors, the pupil 
took a franc from his vest pocket and held it 
out behind his back to the model who seized 
it with feigned avidity. 

When the sitting was over, Rothschild 
made inquiries of Duran concerning the 
philanthropist, and was informed that he 
was a student of great promise and attain- 
ments, but among the poorest of the in- 
habitants of the Latin Quarter. 

Some six months after this occurrence, 
the young man received a note, which ran 
about as follows: 

‘‘Dear Sir: The franc that you gave in char- 
ity to a beggar in the studio of Mr. Duran 
has been invested by us,and we take pleasure 
in forwarding to you our check for f.2,000, 
the principle and increment of the same. 

Yours, etc., ROTHSCHILD & CIE.” 


HE late Helen Hunt, writing of a perfect 
home, said: ‘‘The most verfect home I 
ever saw was a little house into the sweet 
incense of whose fires went no costly things. 
A thousand dollars served as a year’s living 
for father, mother, and three children. But 
the mother was the creator of the home; her 
relations with the children were the most 
beautiful I have ever seen; every inmate of 
the house involuntarily looked into her face 
for the keynote of the day, and it always 
rang clear. From the rose bud, or clover 
leaf, which, in spite of her hard housework, 
she always found time to put aside our 
plates «t breakfast, down to the story she 
had in hand to read in the evening, there 
was no intermission of her influence. She 
has always been and will always be my ideal 
of a mother, wife, and homemaker. If to 
her quick brain, loving heart and exquisite 
face had been added the appliances of 


wealth and enlargements of wide culture, 
hers would have been absolutely the ideal 
home. 
ever seen.” 
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A PHILADELPHIA girl who visited the 
cruiser Raleigh while a5 anchor in the 
harbor, peeped into the galley where the 
officers’ dinner was being prepared. There 
were men of four nationalities—a Swede, a 
Frenchman, a Jap, and a Chinaman—en- 
gaged in the work. Calling the Swede to 
her side, she asked him for a small piece of 
bread or something of the sort for a souve- 
nir. The man looked at her with surprise 
for a moment, and then went over and con- 
sulted with the others. Then alltook a turn 
at glancing at the girl, and finally the 
Swede, with an indulgent smile, secured a 
large plate and heaped it full, with a big 
piece of steak, a generous lot of mashed po- 
tatoes and some bread, which he brought to 
her, with the remark in broken English to 
the effect that the Raleigh sailor boys would 
not see a beautiful American girl go hun- 
gry. The young woman was very much em- 
barrassed at this interpretation of her re- 
quest, but she ate a portion of the dinner, 
und after securing the bread as a souvenir, 
rewarded the sailor in return with a college 
pin, which delighted the generous Swede 
beyond measure. 
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The Great Example. 


By Groreczt Henry SOMERSET WALPOLE, D.D., 
Principal of Bede College, Durham, lately 
Professor in the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


This isa book intended to help Candidates for Holy 
Orders during the days immediately preceding their 
Ordination., It contains addresses on the four-fold 
life of the ministry and outlines of meditations, to- 
gether with some devotions. The passage of Scripture 
selected for meditation is intended to suggest the 
teaching that follows in the address. and the devotions 
to gather it up in short petitions and acts of praise. 


“This singularly helpful and valuable volume is 
composed of eight meditations, and addresses with 
devotions. As devotions and instructions for candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, they are sure to supply a long- 
felt want. There is nothing exaggerated or unhealthy, 
either in their tone or language. They go to the heart 
of the matter in dealing with the purpose, spirit, and 
ideals of the priest’s work and life. We cordially 
commend the volume.’’—Churchman, N. Y. 
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Lyrics of 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems which 
have appeared in Tur Living CuurcH. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $150. we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
carriage, in connection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in the 
great fire which destroyed the publishing 
house of A.C. McClurg & Co., no new edi- 
tion can be issued. Address, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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With a Preface by 
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Book of 1892. 
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ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 


Prominent famiifés in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students. 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CuicaGo DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D..,. 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il. 
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Knoxville, Ill. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of al) 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyzs, Headmaster. 
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fe Where they will receive the best instruc- 


Illinois Woman’ $ College 


possesses every qualification that makes a 
woman’s college best. New buildings this 
jy year. Apply early for room. 

Joseph R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


Seckceoatae Illinois. 
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Bradford Academy, 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional Year begins Sept. 20th, 1999. 
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Children’s thour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Little Ones He Blessed 


I wonder if ever the children 
Who were blessed by the Master of old 
Forgot He had made them His treasures. 
Tne dear little lambs of His fold. 
I wonder, if angry and willful, 
They wandered afar and astray, 
The children whose feet had been guided 
So safe and so soon in the way. 


One would think that the mothers at evening, 
Soft smoothing the silk-tangled hair, 

And low leaning down to the murmur 
Of sweet childish voices in prayer, 

Oft bade the small pleaders to listen, 

If haply again they might hear 

The words of the gentle Redeemer 
Borne swift to the reverent ear. 


And my heart cannot cherish the fancy 
That ever those children went wrong, 
And were lost from the peace and the shelter, 
Shut out from the feast and the song. 
To the days of gray hairs they remembered, 
I think, how the hands that were riven 
Were laid on their heads when He uttered, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


He has said it to you, little darling, 
Who spell it in God's Word to-day; 
You, too, may be sorry for sinning, 
You also believe and obey. 
And ’twill grieve the dear Saviour in heaven, 
If one little child shall go wrong, 
Be lost from the fold and the shelter, 
Shut out from the feast and the song. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER,. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


THE MOONLIGHT MASQUERADE 


FTER five days of steady, persistent work, 
the girls of St. Dorothy had sold just for- 
ty-five tickets for their entertainment, and 
when the sun went down Friday night there 
were six doubting hearts, sore with the bit- 
terness of defeat, and full of a dread antici- 
pation of the moonlight masquerade as a 
stern reality instead of Virginia’s air-castle. 
‘The moon shone brightly, for a wonder,” 
Mollie said, and the roomy garden grounds 
around the Hardy residence looked very 
pretty and inviting with rows upon rows of 
colored lanterns swung from tree to tree like 
a wondrous new kind of fireflies. They shone 
with a soft, unreal glow of rose and gold on 
the foliage, and cast strange, silent shadows 
of jet upon the smooth grass of the lawn, 
Everything was in readiness by eight, and 
the reception committee, together with the 
refreshment committee, stood in an anxious 
group on the veranda steps around their gen- 
eral chairman, Virginia. 

The long, cozy length of the veranda which 
ran along the west side of the house, had 
been converted into an ice cream retreat, 
with dangling lanterns, and dainty tete-a-tete 
tables here and there. This part of the 
affair was exclusively under the care of 
Alice and Laura,and they gave the crowning 
touch to the pretty picture in their quaint 
Japanese costumes. Laura had her heavy 
brown hair piled on top of her head Jap- 
wise, and so tightly was iv drawn that it 
made her hazel eyes slant like any maid 
from the real Fanland. She wore a wouder- 

. ful gown of blue with great sprawling gold- 
en birds and butterflies scattered over it, 
while Alice’s plump little form looked com- 
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ical enough ina scarlet robe whose broad, 
fluttering sash had become one of her cares 
of life. 

Six gallons of ice cream had been ordered 
in the first flush of enthusiasm, but the 
amount had dwindled down to half that num- 
ber under present stress of circumstances. 

“Only forty-five sold, and I don’t believe 
that twenty-five will come,” Virginia was 
saying dolefully. She was dressed as a co- 
lonial dame of high degree, in stiff, flowered 
silk and brocade,. with her hair combed 
high in powdered dignity, and a little black 
satin half mask in her hands ready for use. 

The others were silent from sheer hope- 
lessness of despair. Down among the trees 
they could see Mrs, Hardy’s white hair here 
and there, as she moved slowly about the 
garden leaning on her husband’s arm; but 
all at once, Gyp, the little spaniel, gave a 
warning bark as he darted from their side, 
and ran down the graveled path to the iron 
gates at the entrance. 

‘‘Here’s some one coming, anyway,’ Mol- 
lie said, peering out at the shadowy dimness 
to try and distinguish the outlines of the 
carriage which had just stopped. ‘‘Let’s go 
and receive them in proper style, girls,” and 
the spangles on her gypsy dress jingled 
gaily as she started after Gyp, the others 
following. 

‘““‘Why, I don’t remember selling any tick- 
ets to the Hallidays,” whispered Mellie a 
moment later to Virgine, as they recognized 
the arrivals, ‘‘and here they are, all five. 
Isn’t it funny?” 

‘*Very,” responded Virginia, briefly. ‘‘It 
takes quite a slice out of my twenty-five 
limit.” 

The surprise deepened, when after the 
Hallidays had passed on, a steady influx of 
patronage began. As the number present 
passed Virginia’s limit, and Mollie had care- 
fully kept count, the wonder of the reception 
committee knew no bounds. People who 
had positively refused to take tickets from 
them, made their appearance fully equipped 
with the little admission slip, and greeting 
the girls with merry, quizzical faces that 
told no tales. 

‘Pinch me, Nell, pinch me hard,” Mollie 
gasped, when the fifty mark was passed. 
‘‘T want to know whether I’m asleep or 


awake, Did you ever in your life see sucha 
mixed-up thing. Look at this fresh lot 
coming.”’ 


Up on the veranda the two little Japs were 
so rushed with business, that Mrs. Hardy 
lent them the aid of Christine and Lena, the 
maids, and the dimes fell with a steady, jol- 
ly chink into the tin box that Alice carried. 


Everyone had made some attempt to car- 
ry out the masquerade idea, and while the 
older people did not mask, all of the young 
ones did, anda gloriously good time they 
had trying to discover identities. Congrat- 
ulations poured in on the girls, and fresh 
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relaysof arrivals poured in at the gate, until 
the reception committee were completely 
bewildered. 

Mollie had counted as high as one hun- 
dred, and then had been forced to retire, on 
account of her excited nerves, something 
that had never troubled her before. 

“Try a glass of lemonade,” Evelyn said 
to her, as she sank into a seat beside the 
lemonade well, of which Evelyn was guardi- 
an angel, in a dainty Swiss costume. ‘‘Isn’t 
this splendid?” 

“Yes, altogether too splendid to be true,” 
Mollie declared, with a faint show of energy. 
‘Those Excelsior boys are at the bottom of 
it in some way, and they’ve played some 
kind of a trick on us, I know they have.” 

“Did you ask Dave and Art.” Evelyn be- 
gan; 

“Oh, yes, lasked Dave and Art.” Mollie 
returned, ‘“‘and they only grinned. You 
would have thought my two hundred tickets 
were the greatest joke in the world’’—she 
paused, and turned her face aside, so that 
Evelyn should not see the tears that would 
roll down her cheeks. 

The garden was full already, and it was 
only half-past nine. She had been to each of 
the girls separately, and found out to whom 
they ;had sold tickets, then compared the 
names given with those of most of the guests 
present. The result was appalling. There 
was certainly a trick somewhere. The name 
of St. Dorothy’s Sisterhood was on every 
one’s lips, and the girls were besieged with 
questions as to how they had managed 
everything so cleverly. Mollie’s head was 
brim full of petitions for membership, and 
she felt as though any trouble that the mor- 
row might bring on account of those boys 
would be the last straw. 

All at once her train of thoughts was 
rudely checked by a startled exclamation of 
surprise from Evelyn. 

“Look, Mollie,” she cried. 
does this mean?” 

Mollie’s tears were-brushed aside in an in- 
stant, as she looked up, and saw the commo- 
tion at the gates. 

Fifteen forms, clad in trailing, classic 
gowns of many-colored cheese cloth, entered 
the garden in solemn single file. Each face 
wore a white mask, and each form made a 
sweeping curtsey to the astonished reception 
committee as they passed it. 

“They’ve all got tickets,” Evelyn ex- 
claimed, eagerly. ‘‘Do you suppose—” 

“Yes, Ido suppose,” Mollie broke in hys- 
terically, “T’d know Art.’s figure if he had 
wings on too. I suppose that every blessed 
one of those Excelsior boys have come 
here.”’, 

i_ “What for?” demanded Evelyn, but Mollie 
had dropped on her knees beside the lemon- 
ade well, and hidden her face in her hands. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” she sobbed, ‘‘every 
bit. Oh, what are they going to do to spoil 
it-all?” 

Evelyn stood up on a chair so that she 
could see better, over the heads of the peo- 
ple. : 

‘Well,’ she saidsat last, ‘I don’t know 
what they’re;going to’do, but the last one’s 
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Art. Gray, sure enough, because he’s so fat, 
and he just handed Eleanor a big envelope.” 

Mollie was on her feet in an instant, her 
face aglow with excitement. 

‘An envelope!” she cried, ‘‘I knew they 
wouldn’t do anything mean. Come on, come 
on quick, and let’s see what’s in it.” 

She caught Evelyn’s hand in hers, and 
they ran helter skelter across the lawn to 


the gates, 
(To be continued.) 


Animal Friendship 


OME very curious instances of animal 
friendships form the subject of an illus- 
trated articie in the Strand Magazine. A 
curious example is that of a handsome young 
collie and a goose with a broken wing, that 
were well-nigh inseparable. It is said that 
the dog, when a puppy, had rushed at a 
gosling and broken its wing; ever since it 
was noticed that the dog was not only cogni- 
zant of the mischief he had done, but be- 
came so repentant that from that time for- 
ward he had taken that one bird under his 
special protection, though his feeling toward 
geese In general remained unchanged, and 
now wherever the dog goes, there follows 
the goose, and vice versa. 

A pretty story is told of a big tomcat, 
named Molly, who assumed charge of a fam- 
ily of young rabbits. When the rabbits 
were turned over to his care, everybody ex- 
pected that he would eat them. But he 
didn’t. When looked in upon later in the 
evering, that excellent cat was sitting up 
washing the rabbits! He evidently remem- 
bered his own nursery days, and was doing 
duty according to his lights by his strange 
charges. When he came to the long ears 
he paused, evidently mildly surprised at the 
innovation, but those rabbits had a thor- 
ough licking before they finally retired to 
rest. This sort of thing went on for a fort- 
night, the rabbits feeding out of Molly’s 
saucer of bread and milk with him regular- 
ly, though it soon had to be changed for a 
soup-plate, and a bigger bed had to be pro- 
vided. At theend of a fortnight the rabbits 


, 


began to take so much exercise that it was 
difficult to keep thgm in one room, and 
there were so many ferocious cats in the 
neighborhood, that it was decided that the 
rabbits must be provided with a hutch of 
their own, and so the pretty little comedy 
came to an end. 

Another cat with a high sense of maternal 
responsibility, reared a brood of neglected 
ducklings. Whenever they fell out of the 
box in which they lay with her, she picked 
them up tenderly in her mouth and replaced 
them. When they pecked at her after the 
manner of their kind, she gently reproached 
them with her paw, and seemed to try and 
tell them in her own language that she 
had never seen well-behaved kittens behave 
in that way before. 

Another strange case cited is that of a 
hen that insisted upon adopting four small 
kittens. She had been setting for some time 


when she suddenly conceived the idea that 
the care of the kittens was more to her lik- 
ing. She, therefore, promptly drove the 
mother cat away and took posession of the 
kits. The kittens offered no objection, 
while the feline mother thought best to 
keep at a safe distance. 

The case was reversed exactly in the in- 
stance of a brood of chickens who found a 
foster mother in a good-natured cat. 

Strangest incident of allis that of a collie 
mother that reared a brood of young foxes, 
actually suckling them for five or six weeks. 
—Philadelphia Record. 
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Finance and Commerce 


Tis not improbable that for the time being 

the volume of the country’s business has 
reached the maximum. Various factors indicate 
this. In the first place, the bank clearings, 
while still considerably in excess of last year, 
show some falling off from preceding months. 
This is no doubt partially due to a falling off in 
speculative operations in Wall street and else- 
where. In our foreign trade, the figures are also 
less attractive than heretofore. Our imports 
for the month of April were the same as last 
April, while our exports were eleven millions 
less. The excess of exports over imports was 
only 23 million dollars. Last December, the 
excess was 83 millions, and it has steadily de- 
creased since. This foreshadows exportations 
of gold, and its probability is already a matter 
of almost daily conjecture in Wall street. Of 
course the loss of a few millions in gold won’t 
hurt us; we can stand it, but it is in the wrong 
direction, and tends to contract confidence, and 
not to expand it. 

Financial matters are running along smooth- 
ly. The payments to Spain have been tinanced 
without any disturbance at the money centres. 
The interest rate in New York has even been a 
little easier the past week, and loans have 
been made as low as 24¢ per cent. though the 
going rate has generally been 3 to 4 per 
cent. The banks and capitalists came gener- 
ously to the rescue of the stock market to pro- 
tect it from the fright caused by Mr. Flower’s 
death, and prices rallied sharply and have 
ruled fairly steady since. More or less depres- 
sion of feeling prevails in respect of the young- 
er stocks, on account of:the poor outlook for the 
wheat crop, and prices are inclined to drag in 
consequence. In iron, the former activity con- 
tinues, and prices are maintained. Copper is 
dull, and while prices are dull, no marked reces- 
sion has taken place, although buyers are dis 
posed to exhibit patience in buying. Cotton is 
fairly steady. There is more or less apprehen- 
sion as to the affects of too abundant rains on 
the next crop, but so far it has not induced 
enough speculative buying to establish a bull 
market. 

In manufactured cottons, prices are firm, and 
in some cases slightly higher. In wool, there is 
a tendency towards increased activity. Wheat 
scored an advance last week, and in many quar- 
ters the feeling is very strong. Day by day the 
lamentable condition of the winter wheat crop 
is being forced on the attention of an unwilling 
public. Sentiment is against crop failure. Peo 
ple want prosperity, and reject anything that 
operates against it. The press, the government 
Agricultural Department, and crop statisticians 
generally have reluctantly admitted any dam- 
age, and have estimated it small as possible, 
but have all been obliged to steadily modify 
their views, and increase the percentage of 
damage with each succeeding report. The facts 
should be looked squarely in the face. The 
facts are that the present condition: in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas, the tendency of the crop towards further 
depreciation by flies, bugs, etc., are such that 
the promise is for one of the worst failures of 
the winter wheat crop in many years. So far 
there is nothing the matter with the spring 
wheat crop, except that in those sections where 
the bulk of the crop is grown, the average is 10 
to 15 per cent. less than last year. Otherwise, 
the prospects are, on the whole, favorable. 


England’s Commerce 


HE fact that the United States has overtaken 

and passed the United Kingdom as an export 
country, and is now leading the world as a dis- 
tributor of manufactures and natural products, 
is discussed at considerable length in an elabor- 
ate paper by Sir Robert Giffen, K. C. B., LL.D., 
F. R.S., recently read before the Royal Statis- 
tical Society of England, and just received by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. The paper 
in question, entitled, “The Excess of Imports,”’ 
occupies seventy closely printed pages of the 
journal of the Royal Statistical Society, and 
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much attention to the rapid increase in exports 
of the United States. Discussing this special 
subject, the paper says: 

“There are obvious reasons why the United 
States should have an excess of exports. Inthe 
first place, the United States has to pay in its 
exports for the share of the carriage of goodsin 
its foreign trade, which is performed by foreign 
ships. This isa very large figure. In recent 
years the proportion of the imports and exports 
of the United States carried in foreign ships 
has ranged between seventy-five and eighty 
per cent., so that the United States is a country 
which has to pay other nations for the carriage 
of its goods in the foreign trade. It may be men- 
tioned, by the way, that the foreign country 
which does the carrying trade for the United 
States is mainly the United Kingdom, and in this 
difference bet ween the two countries accordingly 
we have, pro tanto, an explanation of the excess of 
imports in the case of the United Kingdom, and 
of the excess of exports in the case of the United 
States. Next,the United States is a country 
which owes money in various ways to foreign 
nations. There is an annual stream of Ameri- 
can visitors to Europe, and there is an Ameri- 
can colony permanently residing in Europe 
whose expenses have to be paid for. More im- 
portant still, a great deal of capital has been in- 
vested in the United States by Europeans—by 
English people, by Dutch people, and Belgians, 
as well as by French and Germans, not to 
speak of minor nationalities in Europe. The 
interest on this debt has of course to be paid in 
exports, unless to the extent that in any given 
period re-investments are made in the United 
States. In these various ways, then, an ¢xcess 
of exports from the United States can be ac- 
counted for, and it may be questioned whether 
in recent years, when the excess of exports was 
so large, any great withdrawal of capital from 
the United States was in progress.” 

Summarizing the causes of the recent changes 
in the foreign trade of-various countries, Mr. 


Giffen’s paper says: ‘The excess of imports is 
to be accounted for in the trade of a country 
like England in several ways, principally by the 
fact that England is a ship-owning country, and 
does a large business all over the world in car- 
rying goods and passengers. This work is really 
in itself in the nature of an export, giving the 
country a credit for somuch in its dealings with 
other countries. In addition, England is a 
country which earns largely commissions of dif- 
ferent kinds in its trade with different coun- 
tries as the commercial and monetary centre of 
the world’s trade. 
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“WH AND OUR TOUR ECONOMIC” 


Is the title of a very charming and entertain- 
ingly written story which has just been issued 
in book form by the Passenger Department 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y. 
The intending summer tourist will find it not 
only interesting but instructive. It will be 
sent free to any address, on application to F. M. 
Byron, G.W. A., Chicago. A.J. Smiru, G.P. A., 
Cleveland. 
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fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
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kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
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and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further sinformation. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Window Boxes 

Ate those who have not yet attempted to raise 

flowers in this way, the following hints may 
make them anxious to try their hands atit. It 
is certainly worth a trial, if there is a window 
in the house you may call your own. The ex- 
pense is trifling, and the pleasure derived from 
the blossoms and your care of them continues 
through the summer. 

The first thing necessary is a wooden box as 
long and as wide as the space permits; it should 
be about one inch thick and eight inches deep. 
Paint the outside a dark brown or a dark green, 
In the sides of the box, quite near the bottom, 
make a few little holes to allow superfluous 
water to escape. The box may then be fastened 
to the woodwork of the window with iron 
brackets, which can easily be made and ad- 
justed. 

A layer, about three inches deep, of large cin- 
ders, broken charcoal, or broken crockery,is put 
in the box, which is then nearly filled with any 
fairly good mould—no special mixture is neces- 
sary. On top of this a somewhat richer soil is 
placed. Rub some stable manure into small 
pieces, and add one-third of this to two-thirds of 
the mould, with a little lime to sweeten it, and 
the result is an excellent top soil, easily ob- 
tained and inexpensive. 


In selecting the flowers for the window gar- 
den, taste must be exercised in their combina- 
tion, if the box is to be a thing of beauty. The 
best effects are obtained by putting but one or 
two kinds of plants in each box, though there is 
no objection to aplant or two of Virginia or 
Japanese creeper on either side, to run about 
the box, inside and out, and toclimb up the sides 
of the window. When a variety of plants are 
put into one box together, it invariably happens 
that the strongest of the lot takes possession of 
the soil and smothers the weaker things. 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC MANCE, ETC. 
NO OTHER EQUALS IT IN PURITY AND DELICACY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


cuouse SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees’, apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park, New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


The scarlet-flowered geraniums are very 
showy plants for this purpose, and combined 
with Virginia creeper, and the deep blue of the 
periwinkle, make a most attractive window box. 


{ AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


In:caring for these plants during the summer, 
itis necessary that the moisture should be ap- 
plied to the parts above the ground, as well as 
those beneath it. The roots of the plants should 
be watered each evening after the sun goes 
down, and about three times a week a sponge 
dipped in water and squeezed over them will 
help them to thrive by cleansing them from dust 
and opening their pores.—The American Queen. 
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RFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEE 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: ‘I would not be without 
Tue Livinc Cuurcn for a good deal. It is a 
most welcome visitor at my house, and the 
week has something lacking when I do not geta 
look at it.’’ 


The Ideal Resting Place 


i; the PENNOYER SANITARIUM, st Kenosha, 
Wis. Write for booklet. 


AN SAVE MONEY. 
CARRIAGE BUYERS We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles »nd Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE MEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gail Borden Best INFANT FOOD. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


Don’t let your baby be pale and listless. Give 
him Mellin’s Food, and see how healthy, happy, 
and bright he will be. 


This Elegant Rocker,. § 


Is made of Quarter-sawed Oak or 
Mahogany finished, is finely carved, ¥ 
and has high back. It is full spring, J 
upholstered and box seat, covered with fj 


silk velours in all the popular shades. 
This durable Rocker is exactly like 

cut and is the best value ever offered 

to the public. Regular $4.50—our price 


for this sale ONLY $2.50 cash 


with order. Write for our 120 ¢ 


J. STOREY FURNITURE CO. 
331-33 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leavé daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one - 
night on theroad and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


If you are contempiating a tri 


p, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & A ton, it will 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
lets, rates, time tables, etc. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


‘A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY 
BE A HOUSEFUL OF SHAME.” 


Clean House with 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. Di: 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co,, Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Children of Light 


BY HENRY FAULKNER DARNELL, D. D. 


Within the firmament outspread above 
Are worlds of light ; 

So, here on earth—dear objects of His love— 
God’s saints beam bright. 


Not with a grace and splendor of their own 
They, beauteous, shine ; 

They but reflect the glory of His throne, 
Through grace divine. 


Not in a self-directed path they move And drooping spirits, burdened overmuch, / 
With constant tread ; Uprise and stand, gy) 2 
But in the course mapped out by His dear love, As if a “virtue” dwelt in each soft touch YP 5 
Their light is shed. Of their dear hand, ‘ § 5 Q 
DK LZJyy 
And as we watch them on their noiseless way And as we view these earthly forms of light D 
Serenely go, Thus gently move, C 
We see stern hearts yield to their gentle sway, They seem more dear to us, more purely bright a CN 
And milder grow, Than those above, { La 
QS 
We see the load by feeble hands upborne, For, like ourselves, these once were dark and chill (\ J) 
Become more light ; As winter night ; es 
And souls despondent, loveless, and forlorn, Until the Voice came forth each soul to thrilf — A 4 
Grow strong and bright. “Let there be light!” Xd 
ose. 
Anon, the faithless murmur of complaint Then tolled the dark and brooding clouds away — a . 
Dies on the air ; Chaos was o’er ; ( 
While from the wanderer —weary still, and faint— Order and beauty came with break of day, ) (| ) Y 
Comes Faith’s soft prayer. To part no more. - O>Z LZ) 
We see the board, too often scant and bare, Conflicting passions ceased ; confused desires, A AO? 
Blest by content ; Aims purposeless, MH c® 
The forehead, still too deeply lined with care, Died down. The soul came forth, as purged os ase 
No longer bents The world to bless, [with fires, l{ oy ae 


* * * * * 


E’en as we view those cloudless realms above — 
All fair and stil{— 

And see those messengers of His dear love 
His Word fulfill; 


So here below, throughout life’s changeful scene, 
Each in its place, 

These, His “light-bearers’—few and far b>- 
Reflect His Face, [tween— 
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DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH. 


Trinity Hall, Washington, Pa. 


VISITORS: 


RT. REV. CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
HON. MARCUS W. ACHESON, LL. D., Judge U. S. Circuit Court, Pittsburgh. 
HON. JOSEPH BUFFINGTON, LL. D., Judge U. S. District Court, Pittsbugh. 


WM. W. SMITH, A.M., Rector, with a Full Corps of Instructors. 


Twentieth year. Number of pupils limited. 

A large corps of able teachers, selected from the best schools of this country, 
on account of their polished manners, as well as their success in teaching. Per- 
sonal attention given to each boy’s mental, physical, and moral development. 
Choral Morning and Evening Prayer (shortened service) daily in the school 
chapel. Our graduates, having been trained in purity and truth, take a high 
place in college or in business. 

Forty acres of beautiful park. Daily military and calesthenic drill. Proper 
attention paid to athletics, under an expert master. 

All the surroundings are elevating and refining. 

Rey. Dr. Allison says: ‘‘Trinity Hall is one of the best Boarding Schools in this 
country. In its location, buildings, sanitary arrangements, food, teachers, ani course of 
instruction it is unsurpassed.” 


TERMS, $500.00. 


For catalogues or further information, apply to Wm, W. Smiru. Esq., Rector and 
Proprietor of Trinity Hall, Washington, Pennsylvania. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it is pos- 
sible to make it; it means too, that if Ivory Soap is 
used, there are no complaints of new, or nearly new, 
clothing coming from the wash, “worn out.” 

One adulterant of poor soap is alkali. Pure soap 
washes out the dirt, alkali burns and eats it out 
and it does not stop with the dirt. 

Have your laundress use only Ivory Soap, and 
see how much longer the clothes last. _ 


Convrizht, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
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T. MARY’S 


KNOXVILLE, ILL. 


Founded 1868; Re-bullt 14383. (Incorporated.) 


Preparatory, Special, Cole 
legiate, and Hrt Courses, 


grounds, the completeness and elegance of its equip 

ment for its efficient discipline and accomplished in- 
structors. Its graduates stand high among the ‘educated 
women of the nation. The Music Department is under the 
direction of Wm. H, Sherwood, of Chicago, Physical and 
Social Culture receive special attention, 


Rev, C, W, LEFFINGWELL, D_D., 


Rector and Founder. 


Ss” MARY'S is noted for the beauty of its buildings and 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


R. H. HARRISON, BRITISH COM- 
mercial attache at Madrid, has for- 
warded to his government an interest- 
ing statement as to Spanish commer- 

cial conditions, showing that the industries of 
that country, aside from colonial trade, did not 
suffer as much during the war as was feared. 
The loss of the colonial markets on which the 
export trade of Spain greatly depended, has 
made it necessary for the government to take 
serious steps for finding new markets for Span- 
ish products, and for stimulating and enlarging 
those already known. With this intention, sev- 
eral important measures have been instituted. 
A special sub-department in the ministry of for- 
eign affairs has been created for the purpose of 
supplying commercial information and statistics 
to merchants and tradesmen. Morocco and the 
Spanish-American republics naturally off: r the 
most promising markets for Spanish products, 
owing to the affinity of race, language, and cus- 
toms, and to these countries the attention of the 
Spanish government is especially directed. Com 
mercial attaches have been aprointed for Mexi- 
co, Brazil, Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, 
and Chile, and all possible steps are being 
taken to increase Spanish interest in these 
countries. A general assembly of the Spanish 
chambers of commerce was held at Saragossa 
Novy. 20th, to discuss the commercial position of 
the country. The meeting was held under the 
most orderly conditions, and the efforts were 
treated with respect by the government and 
caused a good impression in the country, and a 
petition embodying the opinions of the chambers 
was duly presented to the queen regent. Al- 
though it has as yet led tono practical result, 
the fact that the assembly has been held at all 
is a proof of the general anxiety among a large 
and influential portion of the nation to take im 
mediate steps for the improvement of trade. 
—= i 
DVICES FROM PARIS ARE IN EFFECT 
that the president of the Civil Section of 
the Court of Cassation has reported to the 
President of the court, M. Mazeau, in favor of a 
revision of the Dreyfus trial and sending tle 
prisoner again before a court martial. It is be- 
lieved the report will be accepted by the court, 
and should this be the case, Dreyfus will be 
brought back to France for trial. The verdict 
of the court is expected by June 3d. A new trial, 
if honestly conducted, must result in the ac- 
quital, as it has been amply demonstrated that 
his conviction was secured only by gross fraud. 
The celebrated case had its inception in Septem- 
ber, 1894, and was based upon torn fragments of 
a letter sent to the German military attache. 
Two French officers of the general staff sug- 
gested the connection of Dreyfus with the let- 
ter, and from their suggestion grew his arrest, 
degradation, and imprisonment. From this sug- 
gestion also arose political intrigues that over- 
turned ministries, compelled the resignation of 
a president of the republic, drove the novelist 
Zola into exile, and even threatened the over- 
throw of the republic. 
ene 
FTER AN EXPERIMENT COVERING A 
period of several weeks, the Sunday edi- 

tions of the London Maitland the Telegrafh have 
been discontinued. Mere announcement of the 
fact that Sunday editions would be issued, 
raised a protest too strong to be ignored, and 
this wave of cisapproval caused editiors of both 
papers in question to announce withdrawal of 
the obnoxious editions. This does not mean that 


2 


London is without Sunday papers, for there are 
publications issued only for that day, but there 
are now noSunday editions of the great dailies. 
This condition is in strong contrast to that exist- 
ing in our own country where daily papers are, 
as a rule, run strictly upon a commercial basis, 
and could not exist without the revenue de- 
rived from ponderous Sunday editions filled 
mainly with page bargain announcements. It 
can hardly be said that Sunday journalism, di- 
vested of its commercial features, would he self- 
sustaining. It is also a notable fact that the 
two most successful merchants in the country, 
John Wanamaker, of New York and Philadel- 
phia, and Marshall Field, of Chicago, have 
naught to do with the advertising columns of 
the Sunday papers. 
a 

TIS ANNOUNCED FROM NEW YORK 

that the preliminaries looking toward the 
formation of a gigantic trust in the manufac- 
ture and control of automobile vehicles in the 
United States, are well advanced, and that 
within a reasonable time all the auto-truck com- 
panies and sub-companies throughout the 
United States, will be centred in the head con- 
cern which is to have offices in this city. The 
new company will operate, under the patents 
of the Hoadley-Knight system, controlled by the 
International Power company, and the New 
York Auto-Truck company, of New York. The 
rew company will be formed by increasing the 
capital of the Auto Truck company, which is 
now $10,000,000 to $200,000,000 or more. This is 
doing very well, considering the fact that so far 
the operations of both companies involved are 
confined almost wholly to paper. 


— 


HE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

plays an important part in the development 
of our agricultural resources. The latest project 
to engage attention is the tea-growing industry. 
‘It is only a question of time,’’ says Secretary 
Wilson, ‘‘when the South produces all the tea 
the people in the United States want. This de- 
partment proposes to push experimentation 
along that line. We intend to establish a tea 
farm in every Southern State as soon as that 
can be done intelligently. We propose to get 
the finest varieties of tea to be found in the 
Orient, and to have the planting done where 
growth can be forced through irrigation, so as 
to get plenty of tender shoots. The young peo- 
ple of the South can earn enough to clothe and 
board themselves during the school period by 
picking tea. Mr. Shepard, of Somerville, S.C., 
has fifty acres cultivated as a tea farm. He 
told his colored neighbors that he would build 
them a schoolhouse and provide a teacher for 
their children free of cost, if they would agree 
to let the children pick tea leaves for him twice 
a week, at a reasonable rate of wages for their 
time. That has succeeded. The children are 
getting their education and are earning enough 
to maintain themselves.”’ 


— 


FFORTS ARE MAKING TO ARRIVE AT 

an agreement which will go far toward 
settling differences between the Boers of the 
Transvaal republic and the Uitlanders, or for- 
eign residents. Ever since the Jameson raid, 
and even for some time previous, it has been ap- 
parent that some sort of settlement was neces ° 
sary, in order to avert serious trouble. The 
recent arrest of eight men, alleged at one time 
to have been British officers, on the charge of 


organizing a revolt against the Boer govern- 
ment, created great excitement in South*Africa, 
but as the men had no connection with the Brit- 
ish government, the incident did nothing more 
than emphasize the spirit of unrest. Foreigners 
in the Transvaal have just grounds for grievance, 
inasmuch as they are denied civil rights, pre- 
vented from carrying arms, and forced in other 
ways to submit to intolerable treatment. They 
are not permitted to hold public meetings, and, 
although contributing almost the entire tax of 
the country, have no voice in the manner of its 
expenditure, nor do they receive any of its priv- 
ileges. The Boers have not failed in taking 
every precaution to restrict foreign energy and 
enterprise. 
Sse 

HE OPERATION OF THE NEW LAW 

governing trusts, recently enacted by the 
Legislature of Texas, will be awaited with con- 
siderable interest,as it is by far the most 
drastic put forth by the governing body cf 
any State. The law, which goes into effect Jan. 
1, 1900, provides that every combination of 
capital, or its equivalent, for the restraint of 
trade, whether organized under the laws of 
Texas, or any other State, doing business 
within the State, is deemed a trust or monopoly. 
The giving away of any article, or selling it for 
less than cost, for the purpose of preventing free 
competition in manufacture or distribution is 
prohibited. Refusal to buy of or sell to any 
person because he is not a member of a combina- 
tion, is prohibited. Combinations for the regu 
lation of insurance are prohibited. Violators of 
the Act are subject to a loss of their charters, or 
probibited from doing business within the State, 
and are subject to a fine of $200 to $5,000 for each 
offense. Each day’s business is a separate of- 
fense. Prosecutors are given one-fourth of the 
penalties. All court business may be set aside 
for the trial of a case under the act. Purchas- 
ers of articles manufactured by violators of the 
law, cannot be obliged to pay for them. Each 
corporation is required yearly to state under 
oath whether it is in any pool. Failure toan- 
swer, or to answer within thirty days, is con- 
sidered evidence of guilt. All associations for 
the collection of news or its distribution which 
refuse to sell to all applicants, are considered 
guilty without extenuation. 


ba Se 


UDGING FROM PROCEEDINGS Of THE 
Peace Conferencé at The Hague, one prob- 
able outcome is the establishment of a permanent 
international tribunal, open to all nations, for 
the settlement of their differences. No attempt 
will be made to give any disputant power to 
bring its adversary before the court. But the 
latter, emanating from an international con- 
ference, will be open, thus making possible ami- 
cable settlements of disputes. A question 
brought up by American delegates, of the right 
of seizure of private property at sea, has excited 
the attention of the conference, and created 
considerable opposition, on the ground that it is 
a subject not covered in the circular under 
which the conference was called. The National 
Council of American Women, representing over 
a million persons, has sent its greetings, and in 
tbe week in which the conference met no fewer 
than three-score and ten meetings were held in 
fourteen States, for the purpose of bidding the 
conference Godspeed inits labors. These greet- 
ings, added to those of seventeen other nations, 
were collected into a memorial from the wamen 
of the world. 
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The News of the Church 


Canada 
Diocese of Huron 


A large number of the clergy were present at 
the ordination service in St. Paul’s cathedral 
London, May 1st. Archdeacon Davis presented 
the candidates, two for Deacons’, and three for 
Priests’ Orders. There was 4 large audience at 
the meeting to consider missionary work in Al- 
goma, in new St. Paul’s church, Woodstock, on 
the 9th. Addresses were given by Bishop Bald- 
win and the Bishop of Algoma. The usual May 
meeting of the Sunday School and Lay Workers 
Association, of the deanery of Middlesex, was 
merged in the archidiaconal conference ar- 
ranged for Whitsun week, May 23d, and held at 
St. John’s ckurch, London township, the arch- 
deacon of London presiding. Proceedings vegan 
with Morning Prayer and Holy Communion; at 
the afternoon session there was discussion of 
the subject:, “Pastoral visiting,’ ‘Christian 
liberality,’ and ‘ Church growth and expansion.”’ 
Evensong and sermon by the Bishop concluded 
the day. The Bishop conducted the re-opening 
services of the church at Bothwell, May 7th. 
Reports read at the adjourned meeting of the 
vestry of St. John’s church, Preston, were very 
satisfactory. Several improvements to church 
and grounds are to be made this summer. A 
very fine property has been purchased for the 
rectory of St. John’s, West London. 


Diocese of Ontario 


Archbishop Lewis sailed for Canada, May 5th. 
Bishop Hamilton, of Ottawa, held Confirma- 
tions for him in Kingston on May 7th, at St. 
James’, All Saints’, and St. Paul’s. The liberal 
contribution to the Diocesan Augmentation 
Fund from the parish in Wolfe Island amounted 
to $667. |The building committee of St. George’s 
cathedral, Kingston, have decided to go on 
with the work, although the funds are not yet 
sufficient. The contract for the carpenter’s 
work was given at the committee meeting on 
May ist. The church at Carleton place has 
been wired for lighting with incandescent 
lamps, which will be a great improvement. 
Choral Evensong was rendered for the first 
time in St. James’, Kingston, on May 7th. This 
church has already given $1,500 towards the 
Diocesan Endowment Fund. 


Diocese of Niagara 


It has been decided that the synod of the dios 
c2se shall begin its next meeting June 7th, in 
Christ church cathedral, Hamilton. The cor- 
ner stone of the new church at Campbell’s 
Cross was to be laid by Premier Hardy on May 
30th. There were a large number of delegates 
aud clergy present at the Sunday school con- 
vention at Arthur, on May 2nd. Thedeanery of 
Halton held a Sunday school convention at Mil- 
ton, on the 9th. The session opened with a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. Bishop Du 
Moulin preached. 


Diocese of Quebec 


The installation of the Dean of Quebec, and 
his induction as rector of the cathedral, were 
arranged to take place on May 26th, in the 
cathedral, at § o’clock in theevening. The new 
dean is the Rev. Lennox Williams, son of the 
late revered Bishop Williams, of Quebec. The 
induction of the Rev. F. G. Scott as rector of St. 
Matthew’s church, Quebec, was to take place 
May 25th, in the evening. There would be early 
Celebrations in each church on the morning of 
the 25th and 26th. Plans for the improvement 
of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, have been 
made, and are intended to form the general me- 
morial of the late Mr. Robert Hamilton, of 
Quebec, whose name and benefactions will be 
set forth on a memorial brass to be erected op- 
posite the principal entrance. The Bishop of 
Quebec and Senator Price, of that city, have 
each promised $2,000 towards the memorial 
fund. Dr. Adams, principal of Bishop’s College, 
has sailed for England with his family, to spend 


the summer holidays. The Quebec synod will 


meet on June 7th. 
Diocese of Montreal 


Bishop Bond held a Confirmation at St. Mar- 
tin’s church, Montreal, on the evening of As- 
cension Day. The continued illness of the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Osborne Troop, is causing much 
sorrow. The Bishop also held a Contirmation on 
the 12th, at the Eglise du Redempteur, and after- 
wards presided over the closing exercises of the 
Sabrevois College, which adjoins the church. 
The annual convocation of the Montreal Theo- 
Icgical College took place May 2ad, the Bishop 
presiding. Addresses were given by Principal 
Hackett, Dean Carmichael, and others. The 
Rey. E. C. Paget, M. A., lately rector of Musca- 
tine, lowa, preached at the church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Montreal, May 7th. Principal 
Hackett will officiate at St. Mary’s church, 
Beaconsfield, during the summer. The first 
Montreal company of the Boys’ Brigade was or- 
ganized in 1892, andit has done good work, as the 
following resolution frorm the vestry of St. 
Jude’s church shows: 

That a hearty vote of thanks be tendered to the 
officers and members of the First Montreal Company 
ofthe Boys’ Brigade, for their very va'uable aid and 
assistance in the work of the Church during the past 
year. 

The Bishop will make his usual summer visita- 
tion of the country parishesin June and July. 


Theological Seminary Com- 
mencements 
Western Theological Seminary 


The commencement exercises were held at the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St.Paul, Chicago, 
on the evening of May 24th. The Rt. Rev. 
Geo. F. Seymour presided, having kindly come 
up from Springfield for the purpose. Evening 
Prayer was sung by the Ven. Archdeacon Taylor 
and the well-trained cathedral choir. The an- 
nual sermon was delivered by the Rey. Charles 
P. Anderson, of Oak Park, and was a powerful 
and eloquent plea for the development of the 
teaching office of the Christian priest. The 
diplomas were conferred by Bishop Seymour 
who gave his blessing to each recipient, and ad- 
dressed to the class a few stirring words of ex- 
hortation and warning in view of the vocation 
upon which they were about to enter. The Rev. 
F. W. Keator, on behalf of the alumni, an- 
nounced the decision of the committee on the 
alumni prize. It was awarded to Mr. Selden 
P. Delany. The graduating class consisted of 
Messrs. Harold E. Addison, Frank E. Brandt, 
Selden P. Delany, Webster Hakes, and the Rev. 
Chas. J. Shutt. Of these gentlemen, two are 
graduates of Harvard and oneof Yale. The an- 
nual meeting of the alumni was held at the 
seminary on Thursday morning, followed by a 
service in the chapel, at which the Rev. H. Rk. 
Neely was the preacher. The alumni dinner 
took place at the Sherman House at 1:30 Pp. M. 
Besides a good attendance of the members of the 
association, several of the clergy were present 
as guests. Speeches were made, and the pleas- 
ure of the occasion was enhanced by references 
to the triumphs of the past jy ear, in the selection 
of two bishops from tne alumni of the Western 
Theological Seminary. It is believed that this 
is a record which has not te2n exceeded by any 
theological school of the Church, when we re- 
member that this is but the 14th year of the 
‘“‘Western.’’ There is great confidence felt by 
their old fellow-students that the administration 
of the two new Bishops in North Dakota and 
Nebraska will, in future years, add increasing 
lustre to the school in which they were trained. 


General Theological Seminary 


The 20th annual report of the Very Rev. 
Eugene A. Hoffman, D. D., D.C.L., presented to 
the board of trustees, summarizes the results of 
his two decades of labor: ‘‘During these years 
by the blessing of God and the generous contri- 


bution of friends of theological education, the 
students have increased in number from 86 to 
154, the professors from 6 to 10; to the nld stone 
buildings have been added the beautiful chapel, 
the fire-proof library, Sherred Hall with its com- 
modious lecture rooms, the noble refectory and 
gymnasium, six dormitories, the deanery and 
five houses for professors, at a cost of $700,000, 
while ihe endowment has grown from about 
$100,000, to more than a nillion and a quarter 
dollars, making the total property of the semi- 
nary considerably over $2,000,000.” The report 
recounted some of the gifts of the past year 
from various sources, particularly those which 
have enriched the library, and referred to a 
portrait of the late Prof. Oliver, painted at the 
order of a number of his friends, and of a purple 
velvet pall from his family. Though not pub- 
licly announced, it is known that $40,000 toward 
the cost of the new Higenbrodt Hall was given 
by the dean, who also gave $15,000 for the pur- 
chase of the Mazarin Bible—thus swelling his 
already princely beneticence to the institution. 
The trustees, in accepting the resignation of the 
Rey. Dr. Hall as professor of Hebrew, elected 
him professor emeritus, with a pension for life. 
The trustees noted the distinguished services of 
Dean Hoffman in the following resolutions: 

In view of the completion of the twentieth year of 
service of the Very Rev. Eugene A. Hoffman, D.D., 
LL D., D.C.L., as dean of the General Theological 
Seminary, and also as a recognition of the remark- 
able work accomplished during the last £0 years under 
his administration, for the cause of theological edu- 
cation, the trustees of the seminary, now in session, 
desire to put on record this expression of th ir ap- 
preciation of his invaluable services, and their high 
regard for his persona) character. 

The seminary, which represents the Church in the 
United States, has had an unparalleled development, 
as the increase in the number of students, professors, 
scLolarships, fellowships,and branches of instructicn, 
its buildings and endowments, and the increase of its 
library, abundantly testify. 

Theobserver, contrasting Chelsea Square of to-day, 
with the two, plain gray stone buildings of twenty 
years ago, cannot but be filled with admiration at the 
extraordinary development into the spacious and dig- 
nified pile which ornaments the grounds of this his- 
toric site. 

As the eye rests on deanery, halls, library, profes- 
sors’ houses, refectory, and:the richly adorned chapel, 
allsuzgestive of the greatscholastic centres of Eng- 
land, we realize that substantial foundations have 
been laid for the education of those who are to be the 
prophets and teachers of the twentieth century. No 
nobler example of loving labor and sacrificeis found 
in the American Church—an example which has in- 
spired others to emulation in generosity, liberality, 
and devotion. And we note with special pleasure not 
only this material development, but also a corre- 
sponding advance in sacred learning, ministerial cul- 
ture, and spiritual power. 

The cordial relations between the dean and trustees 
during this period of twenty years, have been uninter- 
rupted, and have grown stronger as years have 
passed. 

We feel that God has raised up His servant as a 
chosen vessel to further the great work committed 
to this seminary, and we pray the dean may be 
spared to us for many years to come. 


The Associate Alumni met on Tuesday. After 
a brief service in the chapel, conducted by the 
Rey. George R. Van De Water, D. D., an address 
was delivered by the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, D.D., 
on “The ethics of faith,’ and one on ‘The 
Higher Criticism of the Bible,” by the Rey. 
Prof. Richey,D.D. The annual alumni banquet 
was held in the evening at Flouret’s restaurant, 
many felicitous speeches being made. On 
Wednesday morning the commencement prop-r 
took place. The trustees, faculty, alumni, vis- 
iting clergy and students, Bishops Scarborough, 
of New Jersey, Potter, of New York, and Sat- 
terlee, of Washington, went in procession to the 
chapel. After religious service, three of the 
graduating class read-essays, Mr. Edward EHller- 
bee Cobbs, of Alabama, on ‘‘Chr.st and Buddha”; 
Mr. Franklin Emerson Smith, cf Western New 
York, on ‘‘In what sense are the truths of 
Christianity fixed and immovable, and in what 
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sense are they susceptible of development?” and 
Mr. John Chamberlain Ward, of the same dio- 
cese, on “The contribution of the humanistic 
movement to the lifeof the Church.” The 32 
graduates were then presented with their diplo- 
mas by the Bishop of Washington. The Bishop 
of New Jersey addressed the class. The degree 
of bachelor of divinity awarded last year was 
formally conferred upon the Rev. Hugo Rodan, 
Ph.D., fellow of the seminary, and upon the 
Rev. Messr . Francis Samuel White, Thomas 
Frederick Davies, Jr., Wm. Palmer Ladd, Har- 
vey Officer, and John Kichinosuki Ochiai. 
Award was made of the same degree to be con- 
ferred next year upon Messrs. Edward Ellerbee 
Cobbs, Richard Daniel Hatch, Samuel Beasley, 
Linnard Inues, George Freeland Peter, Albert 
Glenn Richards, De Barney Thorne Phillips, 
Edward Henry Schlueter, Louis Thibon Sco- 
field, Franklin Emerson Smith, William Postell 
Witsell, Samuel Alston Wragg, and John Cham- 
berlain Ward. At the conclusion of the exercis- 
es, the procession made its way to the site of the 
new Hoffman Hall, the corner stone of which 
was laid by the Bishop of New York. Thecom- 
mencement dinner followed, Dean Hoffman pre- 
siding. Addresses were made by Bishop Scar- 
borough, the Rev. Mr. Royce, chaplain of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s flagship the ‘‘New York,’’ the 
Rey. /Dr. C. S. Olmsted, the Rev. Charles L. 
Hutchins, and the Rev. Samuel M. Haskins, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, the oldest surviving alum- 
nus. At night, reunions took place of the classes 
of ’69 and 74. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
There was a supplementary Confirmation at 
the cathedral on the 29th ult. 


The Rev. A. L. Williams, Bishop-elect to the 
coadjutorship of Nebraska, returned on Sunday 
morning from a three days’ visit to Omaha, the 
see city, and Lincoln, the State capital. He is ex- 
pected to make known his reply to the call in a 
few days. The official notification from the con- 
vention of Nebraska was made to himon the 23d, 
by the committee named for the purpose by the 
Bishop of that diocese. 

At St. Peter’s, Chicago, on Sunday evening, 
the Rev. Dr. Stone preached, and the choir of 
St. James’, under Mr. Smedley, assisted that of 
St. Peter’s, under Mr. Thomas. Appropriate 
sermons were preached in many of our churches 
on the 28th, being the Sunday preceding Decor- 
ation Day, Farragut Post attending the evening 
service at Grace church, when the Rev. E. M. 
Stires spoke feelingly of the union of the North 
and South effected by the late war. 


The Rev. Professor Hall and the Rev. J. M. 
Chattin are leaving for a few months’ vacation 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 


St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 


On the 23rd there was an excellent meeting of 
the local assembly in Christ church, Woodlawn, 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, of Cleveland, 
from the text, ‘For their sakes I sanctify my- 
self,”’in which personal purity was insisted upon. 
Light refreshments were served, and a confer- 
ence on the junior brotherhood set for June 28th, 
in the church of the Epiphany. 


Ninth Anniversary of the Rev. Mr. Matrau 


On Trinity Sunday the Rev. B. F. Matrau ob- 
served the ninth anniversary of his rectorship 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Englewood, reviewing 
the nine years’ work there, and reading a letter 
from the Bishop commendatory of the same. 
The Rev. Joseph M. Magrath was the evening 
preacher. 

Prosperity of Emmanuel Parish, LaGrange 


Atthe recent parish meeting of Emmanuel, 
LaGrange, the total value of the property was 
reported as $76,000, or $66,000 over all liabilities, 
The year’s expenditures had been $12,000; and a 
most excellent showing being given, the old 
wardens, Messrs. D. B. Lymanand P. §. Eustis, 
were re-elected, as were nearly all the old ves- 
trymen 
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The Living Church 


Minute on St. Ansgarius’ Parish, Chicago 


The clergy of the North-Eastern Deanery of the 
diocese of Chicago, assembled for their spring convo- 
tion in St. Ansgarius’ church, Chicago, cannot allow 
the day to pass over without recording the interest 
they felt in the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the 
Founding of St. Ansgarius’ parish, which has just 
taken place. They feel justly proud that this diocese 
first organized the work to provide for the Swedes 
desiring Church privileges, parishes where they 
would feel at home. Of all the efforts made in that 
direction. St. Ansgarius’, Chicago, has been the most 
successful. 

The assembled clergy congratulate their much- 
esteemed and earnest brother, the Rev. Herman 
Lindskog, on the prosperity and ever-increasing suc- 
cess of the parish he so acceptably serves, and they 
pray that many more may be the years of his happy 
rectorship. 

They extend to the congregation of St. Ansgarius 
the assurance of the deep interest felt by all the 
Churchmen of Chicago in their well-being, and their 
fraternal wishes that this parish may be able, under 
its strong leadership, to doa noble work for our Lord 
and Master among the Swedes of Chicago and the 
North-West. 

The committee appointed by the deanery is di- 
rected to have a copy of this minute sent to the rec- 
tor, wardens, and vestry of St. Ansgarius’ church, and 
to secure the publication of thesame in THE LIVING 


CHURCH. 
CLINTON LOCKE. 
ARTHUR W. LITTLE. 


| committee. 
ARTHTR L. WILLIAMS. 


May, 1899. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. C. W. de Lyon Nichols has aban- 
doned the Communion of the Church. Bishop 
Potter announced his deposition from the priest- 
hood May 24th. 


A special service was held on Trinity Sunday, 
at St. James’ church, for the alumnz and 
friends of St. Catherine’s Hall. The preacher 
was the Rev. James C. Morris. 


A Retreat was conducted at St. Mary’s church, 
Castleton, during the last three days of Whit- 
sun week, for the candidates for Holy Orders of 
this diocese who were to be ordained on Trinity 
Sunday. 

At Columbia University, the library has re- 
ceived $1,500 from Mr. W.C. Schermerhorn, for 
the purpose of increasing its collections. From 
another source, about 2,000 volumes have been 
secured. 


Among the many churches in New York city 
that will be open during the summer months, 
June, July, August, and September, will be the 
church of the Incarnation, 35th st. and Madison 
ave. The services on Sundays will be at 8, 11, 
and 5 o’clock, under the charge of the Rev. 
Thos. F. Davies, Jr., during the absence of the 
rector. 


Memorial of Rey. Thos. McKee Brown 


At the church of St. Mary the Virgin, it is 
proposed to erect a memorial to the late rector, 
the Rev. Thos. McKee Brown, in the form of an 
altar tomb. 


Improvements for St. James’ Church 


During the summer months, while the rector, 
the Kev. E. Walpole Warren, D. D., is absent in 
Europe, new stained glass windows will be put 
in the chancel, and the floors will be paved 
with tiling. 


Church Temperance Legion 


At the annual competitive drill and athletic 
contest held at the armory of the 71st Regiment, 
May 20th, the company of Grace church was 
successful in winning the highest number of 
points, and in securing the year’s banner, 

The 75th anniversary of All Saints 

All Saints’ church, the Rev. Dr. Dunnell, rec- 
tor, celebrated, with appropriate, exercises on 
Trinity Sunday, its 75th anniversary. At night, 
addresses were delivered, The celebration was 
continued on Monday. 

Memorial of Stephen P. Nash 

At Trinity chapel of Trinity parish, the Rev. 

Wu. H. Vibbert, D. D., vicar, a memorial of the 
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late Stephen P. Nash, of Trinity vestry, was’ 
presented on Whitsunday, in the shape of a fine 
processional cross, for the use of the vested 
choir. 


Anniversary of St. Andrew’s, Yonkers 


The fifth anniversary of the founding of St. 
Andrew’s memorial church, Yonkers, was 
observed by aspecial service on Whitsunday. On 
Monday, May 22d, a reception was held at the 
parish house, and the next day the children had 
a celebration. 


Grace Church Summer Home 


The new summer home of Grace church, lo- 
cated at Stamford, Conn., on the shores of Long 
Island Sound, held its house warming May 23d, 
a large number of people being present. The 
dedicatory services were conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. R. Huntington who was accompanied 
by a number of the parishioners who have been 
particularly interested in this enterprise. 


Church Army Temperance Work 


The Church Army has decided to open a se- 
ries of ‘‘bars” for the sale of tea, the tirst to be 
located in Allen st. The object is to promote 
temperance, Instructions as to tea-making, and 
the benefits of tea-drinking, will be sent free 
into the homes of all who wish. Tea will be 
supplied at a cent a glass, and families supplied 
in large quantities at even lower rates, only 
the best quality being used. 


Committee on Marriage and Divorce 


The special committee of the House of Depu- 
ties of the General Convention on marriage and 
divorce, met at Trinity chapel, May 25th. The 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, president of the House of 
Deputies, who was appointed on the committee 
by special action of the House, acted as chair- 
man. There were also present, the Rev. Drs. 
Fulton, of Philadelphia; Lobdell, of Buffalo; 
Eccleston, of Baltimore, and Hoffman, of the 
General Theological Seminary. Also Messrs. 
Francis L. Stetson, of New York; Francis A. 
Lewis, of Philadelphia, and Clarence H. Stan- 
ley, of Washington. Three members of the 
committee were absent. Although the proceed- 
ings were held with closed doors, it is under- 
stood that each member in tnrn was asked to 
state his general views on the proposed canoni- 
cal action which the committee was appointed 
to consider, and that with slight variations of 
opinion, a remarkable degree of unanimity was 
found to exist. The committee, after transact- 
ing preliminary business, adjourned to meet 
again in New York, Oct. 4th. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


D. C.»Walsh, M.D., one of the wardens at St. 
Matthew’s church, Francisville, has retired 
after 16 years of active service. 


At the opening of the new Somerton Hills 
Cemetery, May 25th, prayer was said by the 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., and the dedication 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens. 


At the memorial church of the Advocate, the 
Rev. W. W. Silvester, D.D., rector, a very 
handsomely carved stone eagle, forming a desk 
for thestone pulpit, has just been placed in posi- 
tion. 


Bishop Whitaker held his Trinity ordination 
at the memorial church of the Advocate, on 
Trinity Sunday morning, ordaining six to the 
diaconate and advancing ten deacons to the 
priesthood. The preacher was the Rev. Prof. 
Micou, D.D., of the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia. 

Woman’s Auxiliary 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the convocation of Chester, was held on May 
25th, at St. Stephen’s church, Norwood. | The 
session began with a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. A business meeting followed. , 


The 78th Anniversary of a Sunday School 
At Trinity church, Southwark, the Rev. H. F. 
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Fuller, rector, the 78th anniversary of the Sun- 
‘day school was celebrated Trinity Sunday, the 
name day of the parish. The preacher was the 
Rev. Joseph N. Blanchard, D. D. 


Law and Order Society 


At the 17th annual meeting, held May 30th, 
at the parish house of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelph‘a, addresses were made by 
the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Mr. Robert 
Graham, general secretary of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, and others. 


Church of the Good Samaritan, Paoli 


The Rev. Geo. A. Keller has just formally 
opened a new south aisle, some 43 ft. in length 
by 11 in width, much adding to the attract- 
iveness and seating capacity of the church. It 
opens into the nave by a series of arches of 
stone. 


St. Paul’s Church, West Philadelphia 


The former priest-in charge has been consti- 
tuted its duly elected rector, the Rev. I. New- 
ton Stanger, D.D., and a regular vestry has 
been elected. The new parish, which has long 
existed in a primitive condition, has a fine prop- 
erty free of indebtedness. 


New. Site for St. John’s, Lansdowne 


Being, in the opinion of its vestry, undesir- 
ably located, the parish has decided to erect a 
new edifice on a new site. Towards the funds 
necessary to carry out this design, Mr. Henry 
C. Statzwell has pledged the sum of $10,000, on 
condition that a like sum be raised by the par- 
ishioners. 

Presentation to Col. O. C. Bosbyshell 

The Sunday school of the church of the 
Saviour, the Rev. Wm. B. Bodine, D. D., rector, 
has presented a handsomely-bound volume,with 
engrossed minute of appreciation, to Col. Oliver 
C. Bosbyshell, in recognition of his nearly 30 
year’s connection with the school, the superin- 
tendency of which he has felt compelled to re- 
linquish. 

Choir Anniversary 


At the church of the Holy Spirit, the Rev. 
S. H. Boyer, rector, the sixth anniversary of 
the choir was celebrated Trinity Sunday. An 
elaborate musical programme was rendered, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Herbert M. Boyer. Ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. John E. Baird, 
Mr. Lewis H. Redner, and the Rev. Herman L. 
Dubhring. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The Philadelphia assembly held a conference 
at Calvary church, Conshohocken, on May 25th. 
In the afternoon, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth, Mr. 
Mahlon H. Kline, and others, discussed the top- 
ic, ‘‘The Brotherhood chapter in the parish— 
helps and hindrances.’ Supper was served by 
ladies of the parish. In the evening, a special 
service was held, with a sermon by the Rey. 
Floyd W. Tomkins. This is the last couference 
of the Brotherhood assembly until autumn. 


Reception to Rev. Dr. Falkner 


An informal reception was tendered to the 
Rev. Dr. John B. Falkner, Mrs. Falkner, and 
their daughter, May 25th, by parishioners of 
Christ church, Germantown, of which parish 
Dr. Falkner had been rector about 25 years, at 
the time of his recent resignation. The recep- 
tion was held in the parish house, which was 
prettily decorated for the occasion. The 
pupils of the Sunday school presented to the 
retiring rector a handsome travelling clock. Dr. 
Falkner preached his farewell sermon on Trini- 
ty Sunday, and the next day sailed with his 
wife and daughter for Europe, where they will 
remain for an indefinite period. 


Daughters of the King 

At a meeting of the council, May 23d, already 
referred to in these columns, all but three of the 
- chapters of the diocese were represented. En- 
couraging reports were received from the dele- 
gates concerning the progress of the Order, and 
the papers read by Miss Grace Falkner, Miss 
Katherine Young, and Mrs. John Moncure were 
listened to with great interest. Mrs. John Mon- 
cure was elected delegate to the national con- 
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vention to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in Novem- 
ber. The night meeting, at which Bishop Cole- 
man and the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins spoke, was 
largely attended. 


Charitable Bequests 


By the will of Mrs. T. W. Robbins, widow of 
the late Congressman John Robbins, an estate 
valued at over $50,000 is charged with the pay- 
ment of many charitable legacies. Among these, 
the sum of $400 each is bequeathed to the Hos- 
pital of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Pennsylvania; the truscees of the 
real and personal property of the Protestant 
Episcopal City Mission Society; the Penn- 
sylvania Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, and several other charitable institu- 
tions. The sum of $1,000 each is given to the 
Penn. Asylum for Indigent Widows and Single 
Women, the Home for Consumptives, and other 
organizations. 


The Germantown Convocation 


At the May meeting at Trinity church, Ox- 
ford, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Bayard Hale, the new 
rector of Ardmore, was the preacher at the 
opening Eucharistic service. Refreshments 
were afterwards served in the parish house. 
The Rev. Joseph Wood, Jr., and Mr. Orlando 
Crease were re-elected respectively, secretary 
and treasurer. Dr. Thomas Betts was chosen 
delegate to the Board of Missions of the diocese. 
There was debate on the proposed divisional 
line around existing parishes, assigning mission- 
ary responsibility. The findings of the convo- 
cation were referred to Bishop Whitaker for his 
approval. Ata public missionary service in the 
evening, addresses were made by the Rev. J. 
Thompson Cole, formerly of Japan, and the 
Rev. H. F. Fuller, general secretary of the 
Church Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews. 


The North-West Convocation 


At the annual meeting neld at the Church 
House, an exceptional attendance was noted. 
The Rev. Benjamin Watson, D.D., who has 
been president for several years, declined re- 
election by reason of advancing years. Ex-U.S. 
Senator George F. Edmunds offered strongly 
appreciative resolutions in recognition of his 
long and useful services, which were unani- 
mously adopted. The convocation then nomi- 
nated to the Bishop, for appointment as presi- 
dent, the Rev. Joseph N. Blanchard, D.D.; the 
Rey. Robert W. Forsyth was elected secretary, 
and Mr. John P. Rhoads, treasurer. Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Bonsall was chosen delegate to the 
Diocesan Board of Missions. Word was re- 
ceived from the latter board of the annual as- 
sessments, and the response of the parishes by 
pledges showed a gratifying increase over last 
year. Interesting reports of work were made. 


The West Philadelphia Convocation 


The 42nd session was held at St. Andrew’s 
church, the Rev. Dr. Maison, presiding. The 
convocation elected Dr. Maison to the presi- 
dency for the eusuing term, subject to the Bish- 
op's appointment. Former missionaries were 
given the renewal of appropriations. The Rev. 
L Lloyd Gilberson was chosen secretary, and 
Mr.W. D. Squires, treasurer. Mr. E.W. Barker 
was elected lay delegate to the Diocesan Board 
of Missions. A committee on Church extension 
was appointed, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. 
Falkner, Armstrong, and Gilberson. At night 
a musical service of unusual interest took place, 
instead of the customary meeting for addresses. 
Bishop Whitaker presided, and the vested choirs 
of West Philadelphia were fully represented, 
including those of this parish, St. Asaph’s, St. 
Paul’s, St. Michael’s, Calvary; St. James’, King- 
sessing; St. James’, Hestonville; Holy Com- 
forter, the Beloved Disciple, and Ascension, 
making a choir of more than 200, under the able 
direction of Mr. O’Daniel, the choirmaster of St. 
Andrew’s. The rendition of the music was sur- 
prisingly successful, making this one of the 
most successful musical festivals yet held in the 
city. The Rev. J. Thompson Cole, late general 
secretary of the American Church Missionary 
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Society, gave an address on ‘‘Missions—the 
good they do to us.” 


North Carolina 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 
Weekly services are held at St. George’s 
chapel, and the Mission of the Cross, Morganton. 
They are under the auspices of the Brotherhood, 
are largely attended, and unusual interest is 
manifested in them by the boys of the parish. 


The Eighty-Third Annual Convention 


Met in Calvary church, Tarboro, May 17th. 
The Holy Communion was administered by 
Bishop Cheshire, and the sermon preached by 
the Rev. A. B. Hunter. Convention was organ- 
ized by the election of the Rev. M. M. Marshall, 
D.D., as president, Rev. J. E. Ingle, secretary, 
and Mr. C. E. Johnson, treasurer. In the af- 
ternoon, the convocations of Raleigh, Tarboro, 
and Charlotte held their annual meetings for 
the election of officers. The convocation of Salis- 
bury met for the same purpose on the 18th. 
The board of trustees of St. Mary’s School for 
Girls at Raleigh, held a meeting on theafternoon 
of the 17th, and unanimously elected the Rey. 
Theodore D. Bratton to the rectorship of that 
institution. Mr. Bratton is rector of the church 
at Spartanburg, and holds the chair of history in 
Converse College for Women. Heis a son of 
the late Gen. Jno. G. Bratton, and is thought to 
be pre-eminently fitted for the high position he 
has been chosen to fill. His election gives gen- 
eral satisfaction, and it is hoped that he will 
accept. The board of managers of the Thomp- 
son Orphanage at Charlotte, reported that insti- 
tution as prosperous; 62 children are now being 
cared for, a larger number than for several 
years past. 

At night Bishop Cheshire introduced Bishop 
Horner, of the jurisdiction of Asheville, who, as 
representative of the Board of Managers of 
Missions, made a very interesting and instruct- 
ive address. Heurged more extended and sys- 
tematic efforts in the cause of missions, and his 
address was attentively heard by a large con- 
gregation 

Thursday, the Bishop read his address which 
showed steady growth in the Church through- 
out the diocese, and indicated that he had dili- 
gently performed his arduous duties throughout 
the past year. A standing committee of five 
laymen was appointed ‘ta committee on the 
proper support of the clergy,’’ charged with the 
duty of throwing light on the question of cleri- 
cal support, and requested to report annually to 
the convention. 

The present Standing Committee was re-elected ; 
viz., Rev. M. M. Marshall, D. D., president; Rev. 
Messrs. J. E. Ingle and B. S. Bronson; Mr. R. 
H. Battle and Dr. P. E. Hines. 

At night stirring missionary addresses were 
made by Bishop Horner, the Rev. Mr. Joyner, 
of East Carolina, and the Rev. Dr. F. J. Mur- 
doch. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The annual meeting was held Thursday, 18th, 
in the “old church,” built in 1834. The morning ~_ 
hours were given to addresses on “The need 
the Church has for the Woman’s Auxiliary,” — 
and ‘‘The personalobligation of every woman to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary,’’ by the Rey. Theo. D. 
Bratton, of South Carolina, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Meade, D.D., and W. J. Smith, and Bishop Hor- 
ner. Keports from diocesan officers showed steady 
growth. The gifts in money and boxes from the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the junior department 
for the year amounted to $2,629.46, an increase 
of about $900 over last year. 


Central New York 
¥F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Convocation of the First District 


A very successful and largely attended convo- 
cation was held in Grace church, Copenhagen, 
May 16th and 17th. All except five of the 17 
clergy of the district were present, several ser- 
mons and addresses were given on timely topi 
in the church. ; 
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East Carolina 
Alfred Augustin Watson, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop Watson,duringa recent visitation, con- 
secrated the chapel of St. Philip the Apostle, 
Campbellton, assisted by a number of the cler- 
gy. This chapel owes its erection to the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew of St. John’s church, Fay- 
etteville, who, with the assistance of several 
ladies of the parish, keep up its services and 
the Sunday school. 


The Sixteenth Annual Council 


Met in St. Mary’s church, Kinston, N. C., 
Thursday, May 25th. The Bishop, 21 of the 
clergy, and delegates from 15 parishes were in 
attendance. The Rey. James Carmichael, D.D., 
was elected president, the Rev. F. N. Skinner, 
secretary. Standing Committee: The Rev. Na- 
thaniel Harding; the Rev. Drs. James Car- 
michael and Robert Strange; Messrs. George H. 
Roberts and William L. De Rosset. 

The most important business before the coun- 
cil was the report of the eommittee on Constitu- 
tion and Canons, who presented various amend- 
ments for action. Noteworthy among the 
changes offered, was a canon conferring upon all 
baptized persons the right to vote in parish 
elections, making no distinction between male 
and female. After much debate, this was voted 
down. A canon changing the time of elec- 
tion of vestries from Easter Monday to the 
first Monday in Advent was adopted. The re- 
port of the committee on the state of the Church 
showed that there had been only a slight falling 
off in the contributions for various purposes 
during the year, despite the great financial de- 
pression in the agricultural sections. Five 
new churches have been opened for worship 
this year. The next council wiil be held in 
Washington, N.C. The Roanoke Memorial As- 
sociation presented the council witha gavel made 
of white holly cut from the old fort on Roanoke 
Island, near where Virginia Dare was born and 
the first services of the Church in this land 
were held. Thursday night, a missionary meet- 
ing was held, with addresses from four of the 
mission workers. 

On Friday the Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary 
held meetings in the parish schoolhouse; a num- 
ber of delegates from the parish branches were 
in attendance, and the reports showed a great 
deal of valuable work done by the women. The 
offering at the early Celebration, for diocesan 
missions, was $66. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 

Bishop Randolph visited St. John’s church, 
Roanoke, on the morning of May 14th, preach- 
ing and confirming a class of 23 candidates. At 
night he visited Christ church, preached, and 
confirmed 16 persons. 

Mrs. Decatur Axtell, of Richmond, has been 
instrumental in the erection of a chapel at Hot 
Springs. The first steps towards this work 
were taken four years ago, and on Good Friday, 
1889, the first service was held in the just com- 
pleted building. 

Daughters of the King 


The Virginia local assembly convened in All 
Saints’ church, Richmond, May 19th. At 10:30 
A. M., there was a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. A large number of delegates was pres- 
ent, and very encouraging reports were read 
from the various chapters. Miss Sallie Stuart 
and Mrs. Twing, of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the Board of Missions, addressed the Daughters, 
Mrs. Twing urging strongly their special call as 
missionaries and deaconesses. A night service 
. was held in St. Paul’s church. Addresses of 
great power were made by the Rev. C. E. Ball 
and the Rev. Nelson P. Dame. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 

The Virginia branch convened May 17th, at 4 
o’clock, in annual meeting at All Saints’ church, 
Richmond. A Quiet Hour was held by the Rev. 
Dr. McKim, of Washington, D.C., who gave most 
eloquent and forceful addresses on missionary 
work. The meeting opened May 18th, a.m., with 


Che Living Church 


a celebration of the Holy Communion at 9:30 
in Monumental church, the rector, the Rev. 
W. A. Barr, officiating. Miss Sallie Stuart, 
diocesan secretary of the branch, presided over 
the business, session; 42 delegates were present. 
The address of welcome was delivered by Mrs. 
A. E. Warren, president of the Monumental 
branch, to which Mrs. Barton, the diocesan sec- 
retary of the Junior Auxiliary, responded. An 
eloquent prayer for missions was said by the 
Rey. J. Lindsay Patton, of Japan; Miss Sybil 
Carter gave an interesting account of her work 
among the Indians, and Mrs. A. EK. Twing, hon- 
orary secretary, who has recently returned 
from a second tour around the world, also spoke. 
Miss Sallie Stuart was elected president, and 
the tenure of office made for life. It was deter- 
mined in future to meet separately from the 
council, and once in every three years in Rich- 
mond. The next meeting, which it was decided 
should be held in the fall, will be in Winchester. 
Luncheon was served, after which the ‘‘Mission- 
ary Loan Exhibition,” given by the Monumental 
church, was visited. The junior branch of the 
auxiliary held a missionary rally at Grace 
chureh on the 19th. A great many delegates 
from all over Virginia were present. Reports 
were read, and after the business meeting was 
over, at which Mrs. Robert Barton, of Winches- 
ter, was re-elected secretary of the junior 
branch, interesting addresses were made by 
Miss Sallie Stuart, Miss Sybil Carter, and Mrs. 
M. W. Twine. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D. D., LL. D,, Bishop 
Episcopal Appointments 
JUNE 


Afternoon, Cairo; evening, Catskill. 

A. M., Catskill. 

A. M., St. Agnes’ School graduation. 

A. M., Whitehall; Pp. M., Ticonderoga. 

A. M., Bolton; afternoon, Lake George. 

A. M., Fort Edward; afternoon, Sandy Hill; 
evening, Glens Falls. 

A New Parish 


Another parish is soon to be added to the 
diocese through the separation of the congrega- 
tion of St. Andrew’s chapel, Albany, from St. 
Paul’s parish. Certain obligations are to be as- 
sumed by the congregation of St. Andrew’s; 
namely, $2,000, the amount still owing for the 
construction and furnishing of the chapel, which 
cost $10,000; and $1,500, the sum of legacies em- 
ployed in the building of the chapel, but 
restricted by the terms of the bequest to use 
within the limits of St. Paul’s parish. A meet- 
ing for the incorporation of the new parish, and 
the election of the first wardens and vestrymen, 
was held May 22nd. Great enthusiasm for the 
new work is displayed, and $1,700 per year has 
been pledged toward the support of St. Andrew's 
church. The Rev. Ralph Birdsall, now assistant 
minister of St. Paul’s church, and minister-in- 
charge of St. Andrew's, will become rector of 
the new parish, after its legal incorporation. 
St. Andrew’s is situated in the centre of the 
most rapidly growing section of Albany. That 
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- it is able to be independent of the mother 


Church within less than two years after the 
erection of the present building, is a tribute to 
the missionary enterprise of St. Paul’s church. 


Missour1 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


The Sixtieth Annual Convention 


Assembled at Christ church cathedral, St. 
Louis, on Tuesday, May 23d, and after a full 
service, with a sermon by the Rev. W. A. Hatch, 
adjourned to Schuyler Memorial House, and or- 
ganized by re-electing Jno. RK. Triplett secretary. 
Wpon calling the roll of lay delegates, it was 
found that only a bare quorum was present, al- 
though the attendance of clergy was unusually 
large. -This was due to the fact that as many as 
11 parishes were in arrears, and therefore ex- 
cluded from representation, even though their 
delegates were in attendance. Of course, there 
was the usual good-natured desire to admit all 
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such in spite of restrictions, but it was clearly 
shown by Mr. T. K. Skinker, to the satisfaction 
of every lawyer present, that the convention had 
no power under the constitution of the diocese 
to remit the payment of assessments once made, 
and, meanwhile, the delegates from such de- 
linguent parishes could only be admitted by the 
courtesy of each, or any convention, by a two- 
third vote, waving proof of payment. On the 
next day many delegates were admitted by rea- 
son of full payment of alldues. The main feature 
of the afternoon session was the Bishop’s ad- 
dress, from which we shall give extracts in an- 
other issue. 

At night, the accustomed reception of the 
Bishop and Mrs. Tuttle was held; this year, at 
the rooms of the Mercantile Club, where the 
members of the convention, and many others, 
were cordially received and hospitably enter- 
tained. 

On the second day, a prolonged discussion 
grew out of the report of the Board of Diocesan 
Missions, in which permission was asked to call 
for, and, if possible, obtain pledges to the extent 
of $2,500, to provide for an archdeacon for the 
diocese. It was contended that this amount 
could not be raised, or, if it were had, it would 
be too much to pay any one man, in view of the 
fact that it exceeded considerably the salary of 
any clergyman of the diocese, except, perhaps, 
two only. The result, however, was the unani- 
mous passage of a resolution empowering the 
board to employ an archdeacon as soon as the 
funds were secured to meet the additional ex- 
pense. One generous layman subsequently 
pledged $500 towards the full amount of $2,500 
asked for. 

In connection with a report from the trustees 
of the Parochial Trust Fund, the Rev. P. G. 
Robert read a statement as to the doubtful val- 
idity of the titles by which so much of the 
Church property in the diocese was held. This 
led to a resolution, unanimously carried, to ap- 
point three gentlemen learned in the law to 
secure the reform of the charter, so as to give 
full power to receive, hold, and administer, all 
property which had been, or might be, conveyed 
to these trustees. 

Reports were had from various bodies con- 
cerned in missionary work; and pledges being 
called for diocesan missions during the coming 
year, an aggregate of about $3,500 of the full 
sum needed to sustain the work already under- 
taken ($4,345) was pledged by parishes and in- 
dividuals. This amount is far too little, rightly, 
to occupy and cultivate the vast field which the 
diocese affords. 

The Layman’s Co-operative Missionary So- 
ciety, which the convention, a year ago, endeay- 
oured to revive and bring into effective 
operation, reported by its secretary that, al- 
though repeated efforts had been made, no’ meet- 
ing of the executive committee, elected last year 
by the convention, had been held owing to fail- 
ure to secure a quorum; and recommending the 
election of new members on such committee and, 
if possible, such as would attend and aid in dis- 
charging its duties. Accordingly, a committee 
of two to nominate such persons for election by 
the convention was appointed, and the list which 
they subsequently submitted was duly elected. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary made a full and en- 
couraging report of its year’s work, showing a 
total amount raised in money and boxes of 
clothing, etc., of #5,463. 

At night, a grand missionary meeting was 
held in the church of the Holy Communion, 
which was iargely attended. After a short 
service, addresses were made by one city clergy- 
man and two from the country, the first, de- 
tailing and advocating city missions, the others, 
diocesan work. These were followed by an able 
presentation of the general missions of the 
Church, by Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, who 
came to represent the General Board of Man- 
agers. 

The following Missionary Board was chosen: 
The Rev. Messrs. J. P. T. Ingraham, E. Duck- 
worth, C. N. Moller, KE, P. Little, W. R. Winches- 
ter, and L. F. Potter; Messrs. FP, J. McMaster, 
D.F. Leavitt, Charles Sparks, E. H. Lycett,R.J, 
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Jordan, William Bagnell, W. C. Stith, G. M. 
Cadogan, and Brookes. The members of the 


Standing Committee of the diocese were re-elected. - 


The Committee on Finance made its report, and 
declared the necessity for assessments upon the 
parishes, to the extent of $6,500, to meet the 
needs of the coming year; and the Committee 
on Assessments made a report of a schedule of 
assessments aggregating that amount, which 
was, without debate or objection, adopted by the 
convention. After sundry matters of detail, the 
convention adjourned sine die. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 


Bishop Edsall at Lisbon 


On the 18th ult., the Bishop made his first vis- 
it to this portion of his diocese, and in the even- 
ing the Church peopleand those of the denomi- 
nations generally, met the Bishop at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Sprague, and accorded 
him a hearty reception. On Sunday the 
Bishop in the forenoon celebrated Holy Commun- 
jon and preached to a large congregation; went 
out in the afternoon, accompanied by the rector, 
to Elliott, where he baptized one person, and ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to 10, includ- 
ing the person who was baptized ; returning to 
Lisbon, service was held at8 Pp. m., when the 
Bishop delivered an admirable sermon to an ap- 
preciative congregation. The Bishop, in the 
course of his visitation, visited Plymouth, Ender- 
lin, and Sheldopv. Enderlin is a progressive 
town on the Soo line, where a church building is 
urgently needed, and an endeavor is being made 
to secure a lot. The Bishop has generously pro- 
posed that to the extent of $800, if they will 
raise this sum, he will bear 25 per cent. of the 
whole, an offer which it is to be hoped will he 
realized by the erection ofa suitable building in 
the near future. In all places the Bishop’s visit 
has created a new interest in Church work; he 
has stimulated the flagging zealof the Church 
members, revived their courage, and given 
them an impulse to do greater things in the 
future. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
Bishop Lawrence has given $250 towards the 
building fund of All Saints’ church, Attleboro. 


Mr. Frank Hunnewell has given $3,000 to St. 
Andrew’s church, Wellesley, fora rectory. The 
ground has been broken for it upon the lot ad- 
joining the church. 


Bishop Lawrence delivered the address at the 
250th anniversary of the settlement of Malden, 
which was observed May 21st. 


Confirmation at the House of Prayer 


Bishop Lawrence made an informal visitation 
at the House of Prayer, Lowell, on Whitsunday 
afternoon, and confirmed 18 candidates, pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. Warner E. L. 
Ward who has been the incumbent for the past 
six months. This is the largest class presented 
in the history of this parish. The ceremonies 
were simpleand impressive. Bishop Lawrence 
addressed a few brief, touching words to the 
class, and preached a strong sermon, containing 
words of welcome to the young rector. 


The Archdeaconry of Boston 


This body, which is merely a nominal organi- 
zation, as its work is done by the City Board of 
Missions, held its annual meeting at the diocesan 
house, May 24th. Bishop Lawrence presided. 
The executive committee was re-elected, with 
the addition of the name of the Rev. J. M. G. 
Foster, rector of the church of the Messiah. 
The Rev. Dr. Lindsay was reappointed by the 
Bishop, archdeacon of Boston. The apportion- 
ments for the parishes to raise for diocesan mis- 
sions were made the same as last year, $4,700. 


Ninth Annual Festival of the Choir Guild 


The first of its services was held in the church 
of the Advent, Boston, May 24th. The choirs 
participating were the church of the Advent, 
St. Paul’s, Brookline; Christ church, Hyde 
Park; Christ church, Quincy ; St. Chrysostom’s, 


The Living Church 


Wollaston; church of the Messiah, Boston; St. 
John’s, Jamaica Plain, and St. Mary’s, Dorches- 
ter. The anthems sung were: ‘And I saw 
another Angel” (C. Villiers Stanford) ; Stainer’s 
“The hallowed dayhath shone upon us’’; ‘Lo, 
summer comes again’; ‘Lead, kindly light,” 
by Sullivan, and Gounod’s ‘Unfold, ye portals 
everlasting.’? Master Harry Helwig sang for a 
solo, ‘Lovely appear over the mountains,” 
Gounod. The offertory anthem was ‘‘Fear not 
ye, O Israel’? (Dudley Buck). Martin’s Te Dewm 
wasused. The music was excellently rendered, 
and was a striking advance upon former years. 
Mr. S. B. Whitney was choirmaster, and Mr. 
Harry W. Wry, organist. F 


The 75th Anniversary of St. Anne’s, Lowell 

St. Anne’s church observed its 75th anniver- 
sary with a series of services. On Whitsunday 
there were two celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion. Bishop Lawrence preached the anni- 
versary sermon. The Church services in 1824 
were held in the upper room of a schoolhouse. 
Mr. William Appleton, a director of the Merri- 
mac Company, became interested in the project 
of establishing a parish, and with the help of 
another stockholder of the same company, inter- 
ested a young man in Deacons’ Orders, who was 
an assistant at St. Matthew’s church, So. Bos- 
ton, the Rey. Theodore Edson, in this mis- 
sionary field, who on March 6th, drove from 
Boston to Lowell and began his great 
work. The directors of the Merrimac Com- 
pany built the church, at an outlay of $9,000. 
This sum was afterwards paid back to them by 
the parishioners. It is worthy of note that a 
majority of the directors in this company who 
authorized the building of the Episcopal church 
were Unitarians. On May 20th, 1824, the corner- 
stone was laid, and on March 16th, 1825, the edi- 
fice was consecrated. In Nov., 1825, the Rev. 
Theodore Edson was made rector, and remained 
until his death, June 25th, 1883. During his rec- 
torship the parish grew and prospered. ASun- 
day school building was erected in 1830, at a cost 
of $600, and another building followed in 1889. 
These were superseded by the present stone 
structure, at a cost of $12,000,to which additions 
were made in 1873, entailing an expenditure of 
$5,000 more. The chime of 11 bells was given 
Oct. 17th, 1857. The Edson Orphanage, adjoin- 
ing the church, was established in 1875. ‘The 
present rector, the Rev. A. St. John Chambre, 
D.D., took charge May 15th, 1884, and has just 
preached his 15th anniversary sermon. At the 
morning service on Whitsunday, an eagle brass 
lecturn was used forthe first time. It is the 
gift of Miss Helen Freeman, and is in memory 
of her parents. The Rev Charles W. Horner, of 
Brooklyn, preached in the evening,upon the topic, 
“St. Anne’s church, and the late Rev. Theodore 
Edson, D.D., rector for nearly 60 years.” Mr. 
Homer was formerly acurate with Dr. Edson, 
and in his address quoted the resolve of this 
sainted clergyman, ‘that in all my researches 
after knowledge, the cultivation of higher and 
devout feeling shall be my ultimate object.” The 
Rev. Alfred E. Johnson made an address in the 
afternoon to the children of the Sunday School. 
On Monday in Whitsun week the Holy Commun- 
ion was celebrated at94.m. Morning Prayer 
was said at 10:30. The Rev. Henry E. Hovey, of 
Portsmouth, outlined the work of Dr. Edson on 
charitable and philanthropic lines, and St. 
Anne’s generous gifts in this direction for 
75 years, which amount to over $100,000.. The 
Rey. Alfred E. Johnson treated the pastoral 
character of the parish life, defined the nature of 
the work carried on by the priest in his pastoral 
relation, and exemplified it by a few incidents 
in the lifeof the firstrector. The Girl’s Friendly 
Society was the special feature of the evening 
service. The first branch of this society was 
organized in this parish. The address was 
made by the Rey. Dr. Donald, of Boston. On 
Tuesday morning, after the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Hutchins spoke upon the influence of Dr. Edson 
in Lowell, and the Rev. Dr. Lindsay, of Boston, 
showed the steadfastness of St. Anne’s church 
to “The Faith once forall delivered.’? At choral 
Evening Prayer, the choir rendered ‘The Prodi- 
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gal Son’ (Sullivan), and the Rev. Dr. Chambre 
delivered an address upon Church music. 


Lexington 
Lewls W. Burton, D.D., Bishop 


The Fourth Annual Council 


Held at Trinity church, Danville, Ky., May 
24th and 25th. The Tuesday preceding was 
Woman’s Auxiliary Day, which was begun by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, followed by 
the charge tothe auxiliary by the Bishop. Three 
interesting papers were read by representative 
women of the diocese. Reports from the several 
branches showed total contributions for the 
year of $1,209.62, of which $400.50 was for dio- 
cesan objects, $182 for specials, $91.41 domestic, 
$88 for Alaska, $363 for triennial offering, and 
$94 for foreign missions. In the evening, the 
Rev. W. D. Powers, D.D., general secretary of 
the A.C. M.S., and the Bishop of Kentucky, 
representing the Board of Managers, made stir- 
ring addresses. About 100 women were in at- 
tendance from all parts of the diocese. The 
officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary are, Miss M. 
E. Harrison, president Diocesan Branch; Mrs. 
R. S. Coupland, president Junior Auxiliary, and 
Mrs. L. W. Burton, president Babies’ Branch. | 

The council convened Wednesday morning at. 
11:30 o’clock. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated by the Bishop of Lexington, assisted by 
the Bishop of Kentucky. The Rev. D. D. Chapin 
preached the council sermon, his subject being 
“The last order of the Church,’’a plea for a real 
diaconate. The Rev. R. Grattan Noland was. 
re-elected secretary of the diocese. The Bishop’s. 
address was a thorough review of the work of 
the diocese, and concerned itself not at all with 
outside matters. It suggested a change in the: 
canons, giving the Bishop a more real share.in 
the selection of rectors to parishes, which was. 
adopted. It also proposed a change in the canons. 
whereby parishes receiving aid from the Board 
of Missions should become missions, and no mis- 
sions become parishes until self-supporting. The 
Bishop also presented a design for a seal of the. 
diocese, which was adopted. 

The following officers were elected: Mr. T. B. 
Wood, Treasurer; the Rev. J. N. Lewis and Gen- 
eral Fayette Hewitt, Deputies to the Missionary 
Council; the Rev. Messrs R. G. Noland, J. N. 
Lewis, and R. L. McCready; Messrs. F. H. Dud- 
ley, T. B. Wood, and Jno. T. Shelby, Standing 
Committee. The Board of Missions (the Bishop 
and two archdeacons being ex officio): The Rev. 
Messrs. J. S. Meredith, A. C. Hensley, and J. N.. 
Lewis; Messrs. F. H. Dudley, J. L. Amsden, and 
C. C. Calhoun. 

The Ashland School for Girls has, by the un- 
tiring and able efforts of Mr. H.N. Hills, rector, 
been removed from Ashland to Versailles, and 
valuable property for the school has been ac- 
quired. F 

A somewhat remarkable feature of the dio-- 
cesan gathering at Danville was the readiness to: 
assist, of members of other Christian bodies who 
entertained perhaps half of the deputies pres- 
ent, and in every way helped to make the meet- 
ing of the council enjoyable and successful. The 
next annual council will be held at St. Peter’s. 
church, Paris. 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coad jutor. 


St. Paul’s Church, Newport 


Bishop Brown made his annual visitation to 
this parish, Sunday, May 7th. He was present. 
at the Sunday school, and made a short address. 
Confirmation was administered at the morning 
service. Holy Communion was celebrated, and 
the newly confirmed threecommuned. The Bish- 
op’s sermon was on ‘'The duty of Church mem-- 
bership.” At 3 P.M.,aiter Evening Prayer, he: 
preached a special sermon to young people, on 
“Worship,” and at 8 Pp. M. gave a special address 
before the parochial branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and a large congregation. St. Paul's. 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary now numbers. 
30 members, and has just organized a junior and. 
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baby branch. The first qtarter’s work will be 
devoted to helping the Bishop’s Missionary 
Chapel and Rectory Fund of Arkansas. The 
Bishop held a parish meeting, to take counsel as 
to building a rectory. The plans of the rector 
and vestry were submitted. The Bishop gave his 
cordial consent,and promised another hundred 

. dollars, provided the proposed indebtedness 
could be cancelled in three years. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop Leonard visited St. Mark’s church, 
Cleveland, on Sunday evening, May 14th, and 
confirmed a class of 28 persons. The Bishop 
preached a strong sermon. 

Duriag a hard windstorm on May 17th, the 
building occupied by St. James’ church, at 
Youngstown, a wooden structure in the out- 
skirts of the city, was blown over. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Met at St. Paul’s church, Cleveland, May 23d. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated at 9:30, the 
Bishop, celebrant. At the close, the Bishop 
made a short address of welcome to the members 
of the auxiliary, and the archdeacon told of the 
special needs of some of ‘the mission stations 
he has visited. The business meeting followed 
in the chapel, at which the president, Mrs. Wm. 
A. Leonard, presided ; about 350 women being in 
attendance. Reports were read, and pledges 
made for the ensuing year. The society has the 
past year given $200 to the educational work at 
Bexley Hall, Gambier; has kept up three schol- 
arships in China, paid the insurance on the life 
of a home missionary, and given $500 to what is 
known as the Bishop’s Fund. In addition to 
this, it pledges itself for the ensuing year to pay 
the salary of a woman missionary at Hankow, 
China. For the year, the tota) money gifts have 
been, $3,012.99; total value of boxes, $2,697.37; 
full total, $5,710 36, an increase over last year 
of $2,605 75; 19 new parish branches ‘have been 
started, and 7 juniors. In the afternoon, the 
Rev. C. M. Roberts gave a stirring address, in 
which he spoke of the strength given to the 
missionary by being brought into touch with 
those in stronger and more fortunate parishes, 
and urged the sending out of new books and 
fresh magazines, anything, in short, that will 
bear a message of love and sympathy, as from 
friend to friend. The officers chosen for the en- 
suing year were as follows: President, Mrs. 
Wm. A. Leonard; vice-presidents, Mrs. Robert 
R. Rhodes, of the Cleveland convocation, Mrs. 
John T. Mack, of the Sandusky convocation, 
Mrs. W. W. Bowles, of the Toledo convocation ; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. C. S. Bates; 
president of the Junior Auxiliary, Miss Stella 
Hatch. Mrs. Bates’ report as secretary was 
most encouraging. She puts great missionary 
zeal into the’ work, and in carrying it on, has 
written during the past year over 1,300 letters. 
The society adjourned to meet at St. Paul’s 
church, Akron,on Tuesday in the week fol- 
lowing the diocesan convention, in May, 1900. 


The Church Club 


Gave a dinner at the rooms of the Century 
Club, Cleveland, on May 22d, in honor of Bishop 
Leonard, and for the purpose of giving hima 
welcome home from his four months’ absence 
abroad. Bishop Leonard is an honorary mem- 
ber of the club, which has 110 members, and is 
composed of laymen representing the different 
parishes of the city. The Bishop gave an inter- 
esting address on ‘‘American chapels in Eu- 
rope.’? Archdeacon Abbott also spoke in a hap- 
py manner. 


St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 


The Toledo local assembly met in Grace 
church parish building, May 23d,a larger num- 
ber than usual attending, and Mr. J. E. Heath 
presiding. The city clergy were nearly all 
present, and took an active part. An admirable 
paper on Church history was read by Mr. Cow- 
ell, the organist of Grace church, and discussed. 
Refreshments and music followed. 


St. Mark’s, Cleveland 
The rector, the Rev. Dr. Frederic E. J. Lloyd, 


Che Living Chureb 


has just presented 30 candidates to the Bishop 
for Confirmation, making a total of 53 in less 
than five months’ work. Bishop Leonard’s ad- 
dress was remarkable for its appropriateness 
and beauty. Large and very enthusiastic con- 
gregations are in constant attendance at St. 
Mark’s, and on every hand appear evidences of 
the influence exerted by this parish. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Sunday School Festival Service 


The church of the Epiphany has never pre- 
sented a more beautiful scene than on the after- 
noon of the Sunday after Ascension Diy, when 
it was filled to overflowing with the children of 
the Sunday schools of the diocese. The Bishop 
and most of the city clergy were in the chancel, 
and at four o’clock, six processions of children, 
with banners, entered the church simultane- 
ously. ‘Onward, Christian soldiers” was sung 
over and over before all were in their places, 
and when every seat in the large church had 
been filled, it was necessary to put some of the 
little ones in the choir stalls and on the chancel 
steps. The short service was interspersed with 
many hymns, heartily sung by the thousands of 
young voices, and the addresses by the Bishop 
and the Rev. Mr. Duhring, of Philadelphia, kept 
the children’s attention with unflagging inter- 
est. The offering was for the Children’s Coun- 
try Home and the Salt Air Home for children. 
The House of Mercy 

The anniversary service took place at the pro- 
cathedral, May 17th. An address of great in- 
terest was delivered by the Rev. W. J. D. 
Thomas. The report of the Sister-in-charge 
showed the present number of inmates to be 23, 
there being only one vacancy. The secretary’s 
report called attention to the special need for 
increased efforts in behalf of the House, in view 
of the loss of the appropriation of $1,800 which 
has been received from Congress for many 
years. The institution is now entirely depend- 
ent on subscriptions and donations for its main- 
tenance. A circular sent out in April, when 
the loss became known, asking for Easter offer- 
ings of money and supplies, met with a prompt 
and generous response. Inmates of the House 
of Mercy come from all parts of the country, 
and are often young girls who are thus saved 
from falling into sin, rather than rescued from 
it. It is greatly desired to have a house in the 
country where they can live a freer and more 
healthy life than is now possible. 


Western Michigan 

George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 

The first of a series of organ recitals was 
given May 10th, in St. Luke’s church, Kalama- 
z00, for the benefit of the outing fund of the 
choir. 
Ascension Day Pilgrimage 

On the evening of Ascension Day, the Sir 
Knights of Battle Creek Commandery made a 
pilgrimage to Kalamazoo, and joining with the 
members of Peninsular Commandery No 8, at- 
tended service in St. Luke’s church, Kalama- 
zoo. “Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ was sung 
as the Sir Knights filed into the church, by the 
splendid choir of men and boys, reinforced by a 
number of ladies; 122 swords were drawn to 
‘tpresent”’ at the recitation of the Creed. The 
rector, the Rey. R. R. Claiborne, introduced in 
a few, well-chosen words, the Rev. Lewis 
Brown, the prelate of Battle Creek command- 
ery, who preached an eloquent sermon. Asa 
recessional, the hymn, ‘‘We march, we march 
to victory,’’ was sung. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D. D., LL. D., Bisho 
H. Melville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
A Pilcher organ, costing $1,000, has just been 
paid for by the congregation of Marion parish, 
A notable Mission was recently held at Whis- 
tler, one of the Mobile missions, by the Rev. 
J. J. D. Hall, priest-in-charge, at Troy, and Un- 
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ion Springs, Mobile, the congregations from the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Roman denominations 
attending all the services, which were held 
twice a day for a week, 


Holy Comforter, Montgomery 


This church devoted its Easter offerings, with 
part of that derived from the Sunday school, 
for diocesan missions. This is the first time 
that any Easter offering from this church has 
gone outside the parish. The rector recently 
instituted a ‘‘Penny Fund’’ towards the parish 
debt, which has been most successful, nearly 
$500 already having been raised. 


Consecration of the Advent, Birmingham 


Bishop Wilmer being unable to be present, 
a message was read from him by the rector, the - 
Rev. John G. Murray. Bishop Jackson preached 
a sermon of great power. A class of 34 was con- 
firmed, nearly all being adults. At the evening 
service the rector was instituted, Bishop Jack- 


.son officiating, assisted by the visiting clergy. 


The property of this church in buildings alone is 
valued at $60,000. The junior warden of the 
church, Mr. Robert Jemison, has been largely 
instrumental in bringing about its consecration. 


St. Stephen’s Church, Eutaw 


This church is rejoicing in a vested choir, 
which appeared for the first time on Easter Day. 
The choir vestments, 25 in number, were the 
gift of Mrs. W. M. Franklin, of East Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. Franklin also presented the choir with 
a very handsome brass processional cross, as a 
memorial of a deceased relative. The Easter 
offerings of this church will be expended in a 
new roof for the building. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
M. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
The parishioners of St. John’s, Lake Benton, 
have built and paid for a commodious rectory. 


May 10th, Bishop Gilbert made his annual 
visit to St. Luke’s, Willmar, and preached an 
eloquent sermon; 14 young people were con- 
firmed. 


The church of the Ascension, St. Paul, was 
consecrated by Bishop Gilbert on Ascension 
Day, assisted by the Rev. Dean Andrews, the 
Rev. W. C. Pope, and others. 


The Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, for several years 
rector of St. Andrew’s, Minneapolis, has been 
appointed city missionary of the Twin Cities by 
Bishop Gilbert. 


Church of Messiah, St. Paul 


In addition to the early Celebration on Ascen- 
sion Day, a special Evensong was sung, with 
Bishop Gilbert as preacher, At the conclusion, 
a reception was held in the guild room, and the 
$1,200 mortgage that was wiped out at Easter 
was consigned to the flames. The ladies of the 
parish furnished refreshments. This church is 
nine years old, and one of the most active in the 
city. It was organized by its present rector, and 
purchased the old building of the Reformed 
Episcopal church, on Portland av. and Dale st. 
The old building was moved onto a vacant lot, 
and has since been enlarged four times, and 
$7,500 has been spent upon the proparty. A float- 
ing debt of about $850 still remains, which the 
parishioners hope to liquidate soon. 


Good Condition of St. Paul’s 


On the 4th Sunday after Haster, Bishop Gil- 
bert confirmed a class of 40, presented by the 
Rev. John Wright, rector. Among the candi- 
dates were a number brought up under sectarian 
and Roman influences. The rector will not go 
abroad before the end of July, as he desires to 
complete his 12 years’ rectorship. He leaves the 
church free from debt, and a good substantial 
endowment behindit. St. Paul’s church to-day 
probably is the best equipped place of worship 
in the diocese. Its influence is not confined to 
the parish only, but is felt throughout the whole 
city. Dr. Wright has fully demonstrated what 
a downtown church is capable of doing; an evi- 
dence of self-denying, faithful service, and great 
personal sacrifice. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


Latitudinarianism 
in 1786 and in 1898 


ATITUDINARIAN projects have 
more than once been brought for- 
ward in the American Church, as 
in the Church of England. The 

characteristic of such schemes is, of course, 
compromise. It is always assumed that 
there is a considerable field of doctrine 
and practice which the Church can ‘‘give 
up,” as beinz subject to ‘‘human altera- 
tion,” and in which the “great essentials 
of Christianity” are not involved. Such 
was the proposition of Bishop Madison in 
1792, which the General Convention of that 
period found intolerable, and of which 
Bishop White treats in his ‘‘Memoirs,” with 
as near approach to sarcasm as his gentle 
spirit would permit him to use. But Bishop 
White had been brought into relation with 
a notable scheme of comprehension some 
years before the correspondence with Dr. 
Coke and the Madison declaration. This was 
in the case of King’s chapel, Boston. The 
proposed platform of comprehension was 
very definitely stated. It was to include the 
widest differences in doctrine, and a corre- 
sponding liberty in worship, In Church gov- 
ernment only there was to be no such flexi- 
bility—all were to submit to episcopal or- 
dination and jurisdiction. 


HE general history of this case is better 

known than the private negotiations in 
which the latitudinarian propositions were 
formulated and argued. King’s chapel was 
the oldest Episcopal church in Boston, but 
during’the Revolutionary War, the old con- 
gregation had mostly disappeared. Its 
members being attached to the royal cause, 
had been obliged to leave Boston, and the 
pews were gradually let to persons who had 
no attachment to the Church though they 
were dissatisfied with the religious views 
which prevailed in the community. Mean- 
while, the Unitarian movement swept New 
England and easily carried away such a 
congregation. At the end of the war,while 
the chapel remained still nominally ‘‘Epis- 
copal,” the Prayer Book was only used with 
radical omissions. The religious leader of 
the congregation was a Mr. Miller who had 
the status of lay-reader but was regarded 
by the congregation as their ‘‘minister.”’ 
Mr. Miller and the King’s chapel people 
indulged the hope that in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, such a com- 
prehensive platform might be adopted as 
would leave, room for Unitarian views. But 
such ideas were dashed by the unanimity 
with which Churchmen asserted the con- 
tinuity of this Church with the mother 
Church of England in all essential particu- 
lars, and the prospect was not mended by 
the appearance of the Proposed Book of 1785. 
The King’s chapel people now used a Prayer 
Book, the character of which was defined 
by Mr. Miller in such terms as these: They 
have endeavored ‘‘to leave out all such ex- 
pressions as wound the conscience of a Uni- 
tarian, without introducing any which should 
displease a Trinitarian’’(!) They were of 
opinion that any sect might adopt such a 
Prayer Book, since, ‘‘like the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,” it is general and indefinite, ‘“‘and 
every sect may reason from it, as from the 
Sacred Scriptures, in defence of their pe- 
‘culiar tenets.” 


INDING it beyond hope that the Church 

would revise the Prayer Book on such 
lines as these, the next attempt was to vin- 
dicate for King’s chapel its liberty in this 
respect, on the sole condition that its minis- 
ter should receive episcopal ordination. 
The correspondence on the subject was con- 
ducted with Dr., afterwards Bishop, White. 
Mr. Miller expressed his opinion that it was 
‘mot necessary that traditions, ceremonies, 
doctrines, and public prayers be one or ut- 
terly alike, even in different congregations 
of the same Church.” He saw no objection 
to license being given to the several congre- 
gations to make such alterations in the 
liturgy as might best meet their views. 
Everything relating to the Trinity, for ex- 
ample, might be allowed to be used by the 
Trinitarian, while he, thus having his own 
liberty, might cheerfully permit the Uni- 
tarian to exercise his liberty by omitting 
everything of the kind. He considered that 
this would bea ‘‘truly great and liberal” 
plan for the Church to adopt. 


R. WHITE failed to see the force of the 

views thus brought to his attention. He 
was not at all impressed by a ‘‘great and 
liberal’’ scheme which converted fundamen- 
tal articles of the Christian Faith into mat- 
ters of mere individual opinion. In refer- 
ence to that feature which made episcopacy 
of obligation,while the Faith was to be left 
indifferent, he said: ‘It would be a very 
singular Church, indeed, which should hold 
up a certain matter of order as the only 
part of its foundation essential to be re- 
tained”; and he does not think it necessary 
to prove that that ‘‘cannot be said of the 
Church to which we have belonged.’’ He 
clinches the matter by referring to the ‘‘ab- 
surdity of supposing that it is possible to 
maintain that persons differing in regard 
to the object of prayer, may be of the same 
Church or Communion.” It was clear to the 
eminently serious mind of Bishop White, 
that such a doctrine as that of the Divinity 
of Christ could not be an open question. 
Those who believe in His Divinity must 
pray to Him. The Prayer Book is full of 
such prayers. Not to address prayers to 
Him would be to dishonor God. On the 
other hand, those who deny His Divinity 
will not only not pray to Him themselves, 
but, if they are sincere, it must seem to 
them shockingly blasphemous and idolatrous 
for any one to do so. Thus this early scheme 
of comprehension met with no sympathy 
among the ieaders of the Church, and King’s 
chapel soon ceased to have any connection 
with us. 


T is true that no later scheme or move- 
ment has contemplated anything quite so 
radical as this. But some interesting par- 


allels can be pointed out between the pro- . 


posals of Mr. Miller in 1786, and some of 
those which have been brought to the at- 
tention of Churchmen in recent years. The 
points of likeness are such as these: LEpis- 
copacy was to be maintained, and the vari- 
ous differing congregations were to continue 
outwardly as one body, under bishops, their 
ministers accepting, of course, episcopal or- 
dination. Next, it was desired that the 
Prayer Book be revised in such a broad and 
zomprehensive sense that every sect might 
adopt it. Failing this, the final attempt was 


to secure for an individual congregation a 
dispensation from the use of the generally 
authorized Prayer Book, with permission 
to employ in its place such modifications of. 
it, or such special methods of worship, as. 
may be most congenial to their tastes and 
beliefs. 


T the present day, no one, probably,—at 

least on the side of the Church—would 
think of attempting to unite those who wor- 
ship Christ as God, and those who refuse to 
worship Him, in one and the same body. 
Provision is, therefore, made in the propos- 
als of recent years, to secure the binding 
obligation of the two Creeds.. But with 
that restriction, there is a curious general 
resemblance between the plan of the Uni- 
tarian minister a century ago, and that of 
some Churchmen of the present day. The 
same leading importance is attributed to 
episcopal ordination, and outward unity un- 
der episcopal supervision; and _ similar 
views are ventilated with reference to the 
Prayer Book. It was first hoped that the 
revision of the Prayer Book would make it 
more comprehensive, and thus contribute 
toward what was called ‘‘Christian Unity.” 
When the Standard Book of 1892 was com- 
pleted, it appeared that such expectations 
had not been realized. The revised book is 
even less comprehensive than the old one, 
The Nicene Creed, for instance, which for- 
merly was not necessarily said anywhere in 
public worship, is now obligatory in its use 
on certain occasions. 


T remained, therefore, to develop the idea 
that the Prayer Book need not be made 
obligatory on all congregations, but that 
other forms or methods of worship might be 
licensed for use under certain circumstan- 
ces. Only it was to be provided that the 
two Creeds must be accepted, that Baptism 
must be administered by water and the 
usual invocation of the Trinity, and that in 
the Communion, bread and wine must be 
used together with the words of Institution. 
First of all, the minister of such a congrega- 
tion must have had ‘‘episcopal ordination.” 
Doubtless, a hundred years ago, no one 
would have thought it possible to use the 
Creeds without committing himself ex animo 
to the Catholic doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Divinity of our Lord. But in later days 
the influence of a transcendental philosophy 
has changed the attitude of men’s minds on 


such questions, and it becomes very doubt- ~ 


ful whether the Faith would not be seriously 
imperiled by taking the Creeds out of their 
environment, and allowing them to be used 
in connection with an atmosphere of thought 
which may be quite foreign to that of the 
Prayer Book. It does not seem to be a 
favorable time for such experiments. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the sanc- 
tity of the two great ‘‘Sacraments of the 
Gospel,” still less the teaching that is in 
them, isnot secured by such a minimum re- 
quirement as that the authorized words and 
elements must be employed. 


NCOURAGEMENT may be gleaned from 
+ a review of the history of the Anglican 
Communion since the Reformation, and by 


observing the uniform failure of the various — 


latitudinarian schemes which have been 
advocated from time to time. 


But the pres- _ 


be 
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ent age has its own peculiar dangers, and 
the situation is one which calls for the most 
serious thoughtfulness on the part of all 
Churchmen who value “‘the old paths,” and 
who believe that the Church has the stew- 
ardship of a divine depositum, which cannot 
be sacrificed or brought into peril. 
sak be aya 
Canon Scott Holland on the 
English Church Crisis 


N The New York Tribune of recent date is 

an article by Canon Scott Holland on the 
present religious situation in England, 
which has attracted much attention. The 
Canon takes a decidedly hopeful view, and 
evidently believes that the result will be for 
the advantage of the Church. In givinga 
history of the rise and progress of the cri- 
sis, he does not disguise the fact that there 
were extreme developments, chiefly in the 
way of ‘‘additional services,” which gave 
the agitators a certain advantage, since, as 
he thinks, some*of these developments were 
indefensible from the point of view of the 
typical Anglican divines. This seemed like- 
ly to cause embarrassment to those who 
were second to none in their abhorrence of 
the brutal invasions of public worship by 
Kensit and his followers. But it appeared 
before long that these developments were 
perfectly within control, and that when the 
bishops undertook to use their unquestion- 
able power to check extravagances and bring 
better order out of apparent confusion, they 
encountered nothing but reasonableness on 
the part of those chiefly concerned. ‘‘The 
result was an astonishing revelation of gen- 
eral coherence, of loyalty to authority, of 
real adherence to Prayer Book lines.” 
Things were in a fair way to be settled 
within the Church, by its own constituted 
authorities, when Sir William Harcourt, 
seeing political possibilities in the agitation, 
and thinking that the liberal party might 
find here the much-needed plank for its 
platform, broke out in his series of letters to 
The Times. His appeal, in effect, was chief- 
ly to the Dissenters and Nonconformists. 
In his hands, therefore, the attack assumed 
the form of an attack upon the Church it- 
self. This, together with the revolting 
methods of the religious agitators, brought 
all true Churchmen together and really 
simplified the conflict. The subject was 
brought into Parliament, where, in spite of 
inflammatory speeches, common-sense as- 
serted itself, and a measure which, if suc- 
cessful, would have precipitated Disestab- 
lishment, was lost by a heavy majority. 


O far, the Church has gained rather than 

lost by the agitation. The crucial ques- 
tion is that of authority. The discussion 
precipitated by Sir William Harcourt is 
whether Church questions—questions relat- 
ing to the doctrine and worship of the 
Chureh—shall be settled by Church courts 
or by ecclesiastical courts. It has been 
made so evident that he that runs may read, 
that the vast majority of Churchmen will 
not submit to the latter. The famous Dec- 
laration of the E. C. U. has fixed attention 
upon this as the real issue. The history of 
the last thirty years has impressed the les- 
son upon the public mind. This same Sir 
William Harcourt was, twenty-five years 
ago, the champion of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, establishing a new court 
for such causes. But priests refused to ac- 
knowledge this court and would not plead 
before it. They accepted cheerfully the 


Che Diving Church 


spoiling of their goods and the felon’s cell, 
rather than violate their consciences on this 
point. The only real result of this kind of 
legislation was to foster and develop what 
it was meant to destroy, and to increase 
confusion. This was a warning against Par- 
liamentary interference with spiritual mat- 
ters. A royal commission virtually ac- 
knowledged the inadequate authority of sec- 
ular courts in ecclesiastical cases. Arch- 
bishop Benson took a great step in review- 
ing his own court in the Lincoln case, and 
now the present Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York have established a tribunal upon 
the basis of the directions of the Prayer 
Book, which had long fallen into abeyance. 
They will not appeal to the State to confirm 
their decisions, but will address themselves 
to the consciences of those concerned. Mean- 
while, the bishops are engaged upon a Bill 
for the establishment of a proper ecclesias- 
tical judiciary, which will be sifted in con- 
vocation and finally submitted to Parlia- 
ment. It may take a long time to bring it 
to a final issue. It will probably not be vun- 
til long after the present excitement has 
died down. But if such a Bill shall finally 
be carried through,establishing a system of 
spiritual courts which Churchmen can rec- 
ognize, the Church of England will be ina 
better position than fur many a long day, 
and a distinct stage of progress will have 
been achieved. 


ANON SCOTT HOLLAND has strong 
words of admiration for the bishops on 
account of their steadfast refusal to join in 
the hue and cry, and their firm conviction 
that the mass of the clergy are faithful men, 
and that even objectionable excesses are 
often due to a zeal for souls, which ought to 
be respected. They have been the objects 
of unlimited abuse and obloquy. The Arch- 
bishop especially has shown himself wonder- 
fully fair-minded and strong. Within the 
Church itself, work has gone on with steady 
persistence, congregations are at peace 
with their priests, and there are few or no 
collisions. Church congresses, clerical 
meetings, and diocesan conferences pass off 
without conflicts or mishaps. Even the Eas- 
ter vestries, in which people may take part 
who seldom or never enter the doors vf a 
church, and lend all their religious influ- 
ence and energy to dissenting organizations, 
have been marked by singular peace, in 
spite of the deliberate attempt of the so- 
called Church Association to stir up strife. 
In short, the Church is going about its prop- 
er business just as itshould. Nothing could 
more clearly prove what has for a long time 
been increasingly evident, that the present 
religious troubles in England have sprung 
from those without, not within, the Church, 
and that the object of the agitators is not 
the reform of abuses or extremes, but the 
overthrow of the Church itself. 


SS 
The Church in the Great Cities 


FROM THE TRIENNIAL CHARGE OF THE RT. 
REV. JOHN F, SPALDING, D. D., 
BISHOP OF COLORADO 


ASK you to consider first the principles of 

work by which the Apostles were guided, 
which were acted upon by the bishops and 
clergy of the Primitive Church, and by 
which the Church in all ages has achieved 
her successes. The first principle was to 
seize and occupy the centres of population, 
and the second was to go forth from these 
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strongly intrenched and fortified posts to 
secure and to evangelize the whole country. 

It is remarkable how many of the great. 
cities of the Roman Empire were visited by 
St. Paul, and because of his residence and 
labors in them, have ever since been inti- 
mately associated with his name. Most of 
them are far more famous because of his 
planting of the Church in them than for all 
their secular greatness and glories. You 
think at once of Antioch and Ephesus, of 
Corinth and Rome, and many others, where 
he planted the Church and organized it for 
perpetuity. So, too, you think of St. Mark 
in Alexandria, and St. John and the seven 
Churches in the chief cities of Asia Minor. 
It was the wonderful statesman-like pre- 
science and judgment of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, together with the divine in- 
spiration that guided him as much in action 
as in teaching, that led to the adoption of 
this policy, always and everywhere followed 
by the Church’s loyal and successful leaders, 
In vain have you studied the history of the 
Church if you have not observed this habit- 
ual working in and from strongly established 
centres. The urban populations were first 
Christianized. The dwellers in the country 
were, because of this fact,called pagans. But 
to gain for the Church the cities were ulti- 
mately tosecure the country districts,though 
for a long time pagan rites, customs, and su- 
perstitions might linger in the remote corners 
of the land into which the light of Christ did 
not penetrate. The apostolic sees were ever 
appealed to in the Ante-Nicene period for 
the true order and ministry of the Church, 
and in these, the succession of bishop; pre- 
served and handed on the books of the New 
Testament, and the Catholic doctrines and 
faith. The strength of the Church was in 
these great sees personally founded by 
Apostles and apostolic men, 

It has ever been so in the history of Chris- 
tianity. Your minds will suggest abundant 
illustrations all down the ages to the pres- 
ent time. The great monastic establish- 
ments of the Middle Ages, though seeming- 
ly, were not really, in conflict with the prin- 
ciples asserted. They were beneficent in 
fact, as in intention, and necessary in their 
times, They were each, when at their best, 
strong centres of learning, culture and, spir- 
itual force, and of the aggressive mission- 
ary activities that kept alive Christianity, 
and propagated the Church in the regions 
beyond, and even into countries remote, 
evangelizing whole nations. 

The revival of evangelical religion under 
Whitefield and the Wesleys, and of the 
broader and profounder type of piety that 
characterizes organic and corporate Chris- 
tianity, under Keble, Pusey, and their asso- 
ciates, spread from the university to the 
cities and towns, leading to the re-establish- 
ment of sisterhoods, guilds, brotherhoods, 
and the manifold forms of organization by 
which to reach all classes of the people, and 
from the towns spreading to the country, 
and gradually pervading and working its 
beneficent effects throughout the whole land. 
If you visit England to study the condition 
of the Church, you will find her intensely 
alive and active in the great towns and cit- 
ies, and even in the villages, though excep- 
tions are to be found. * * * 

In this country we failed to adopt at the 
beginning the see system, which, both in 
name and character, we are rapidly recov- 
ering, Butin the main, we have followed 
the apostolic precedents. We are gaining 
possession of the cities. We see, now, that 
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in every principal town there should be the 
bishop, charged as he is with the responsi- 
bility of leadership; and therein should be 
built up his strong parishes, his missionary 
agencies, his educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. Everybody now sees and ac- 
knowledges that our Church is specially 
adapted to be, and is, or is more and more 
becoming, the Church of the city; and by 
the city, we mean the principal town. In 
New York, we are far in advance of all de- 
nominations, in numbers, power, and influ- 
ence. In Philadelphia and nearly all of our 
great towns, we are, or are soon to be, in 
the lead of all the workers for Christ. It 
will be the same, in no long time, in cities of 
the third class, like Denver, as in those of 
the first and second. 

The large town or city is now relatively 
more important than ever before. Our 
growth is mostly in cities. In cities should 
be our strength. In 1880, the number of 
American towns having a population of 
8,000, was 286. In 1890, it had risen to 443. 
More than one-third of the population of 
this diocese is now in Denver. We have 
twelve clergy at work here, and about twice 
that number elsewhere. Is the number in 
Denver disproportionate? Considering the 
massing of the people here, and their acces- 
sibility to influence, would it not be really 
more fitting that the twelve should be la- 
boring elsewhere and the twenty-four should 
be working in and about the see city? Could 
they be profitably employed? Not working 
in our old methods. Not by any forcing 
process. The increase should come only as 
we learn to utilize our forces. This learn- 
ing, from examples at hand, we are sure to 
gain. 

Twenty-three years ago, we had but one 
small church. But I saw then the great 
schoolhouses. I thought then, and still 
think, thatin the neighborhood of any great 
school overflowing with children, a Sunday 
school and church might be sustained. 
Thus Trinity Memorial, Emmanuel, All 
Saints’, and later, St. Mark’s, and others, 
were established, located largely on this 
principle; for I had seen the evils of over- 
crowding of churches together, involving 
‘the weakness of some and the necessity of 
ultimate consolidation. Hence we have kept 
our churches well apart, avoiding the 
danger of interference. So I formed my 
plans very slowly and deliberately. They 
have matured well thus far. But more is 
yet to be done than has been done to com- 
plete their execution. They all contem- 
plated Denver as a great see, with all that 
asee should mean. * * * 

If such a city as Denver were walled in 
like a great medieval town, and did not ex- 
tend beyond what is known as the Congres- 
sional grant, a few church buildings of 
large size might suffice, for long years or for 
all the future. But as the conditions are, 
and considering the constant drift of peo- 
ple to the cities, and the spreading out of 
cities over wide areas, it cannot but be ap- 
parent that if we do not follow the popula- 
tion and build our churches so that they 
may be within easy reach of those of all 
ages ard classes, others will surely do much 
of the work we shall have failed to do, and 
reap the advantages we might have secured. 
The great down-town churches will be, in 
process of time, surrounded by the encroach- 
ing business houses. The residence popula- 
tion will be further and further away from 
them. If we shall have been found delin- 
quent in securing church sites and buildings 
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as needed, our opportunities will have been 
lost, and we shall be compelled to fall back 
into relative inferiority and powerlessness 
for the work committed to us. 


I do not suppose there is one of us who. 


will for a moment admit that our Church 
must perforce take a second place in evan- 
gelistic work, or prove incapable of meeting 
the religious wants of the people. If there 
are any Church people of this sort, they are 
to be pitied. They need above all things to 
be converted. What we covet for our 
Church in position and power of influence 
we must make her. We are doing it toa 
certain extent, but not fully. We must be 
more ambitious, emulous for her growth; we 
must put forth more united, more zealous, 
energetic, and efficient efforts. We must be 
more imbued with the vital spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The fault is not in the Church, it 
is wholly in us, if we fail. 


—— 
Letters to the Editor 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THES. P. C, K. ANDS. P. G. 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In a recent issue of Tar Livine Cuurcg, T. P. 
H. tells us of the wonderful progress made by 
the Church Missionary Society during the past 
one hundred years. That society deserves great 
praise for its zeal and faithful work. T.P. H., 
however, does an injustice to two other noble so- 
cieties of the Church. I read with astonish- 
ment these words: 

“At the first signs of awakening in Protes- 
tant Christendom, the Society for the Promotion 
of the Gospel in New England was established 
in 1649, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,in 1698,and the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in 1701, 
but none of these contemplated the conversion 
of the heathen;’? and again: ‘'The establish- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society, how- 
ever, was the first attempt to draw out the 
sympathies of the Church of England towards 
heathen lands.” T. P. H. is mistaken, as J will 
proceed to show. 

Consider first the case of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. The original plan 
of the S. P. C. K. is in Sion College Library, to 
which,along with other MSS.,it was bequeathed 
by Dr. Bray, one of the founders of the society. 
A clause in that documentisasfollows: ‘‘That 
it be in their power to propose and allot what 


pension they think fit to such ministers as shall. 


most hazard their persons in attempting the con- 
version of the negroes or native Indians.’ 

“In 1710 a subscription was proposed towards 
assisting ye Danish missionaries at Tranquebar 
on ye coast of Coromandel.”’ This was the begin- 
ning of the society’s missionary work in the 
East Indies. 

The following letter of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York shows the great claims 
which the society has upon the gratitude of 
Church people: ‘We desire to bring to the no- 
tice of Church people the needs and claims of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
It was the first society to care for the religious 
education of the poor, the first to send mission- 
aries to India, the first to circulate wholesome 
literature both at home and abroad, the first to 
undertake the translation of the Bible and 
Prayer Book into foreign languages. The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 1701, 
and the National Society, in 1811, were both off- 
shoots from this society, when the work became 
too large for the one committee to manage.”’ 

I might quote many other testimonies to the 
early missionary zeal of the S, P. C. K.; one 
more will suffice. 

“CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Sauispury Sq, London, E. C., Feb. 8, 1898. 

“The committee of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety would offer with thanks to Almighty God, 
their hearty congratulations to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, upon the com- 
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pletion of 200 years of its vast and valued labors. 
They recall the fact that to the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge belongs the pecul- 
iar honor of being the first in this country to 
recognize the spiritual claims of India, and that 
it sent forth and supported for nearly a century 
the earliest Protestant missionaries to that 
country,’’ etc. etc. 

I pass on, now, to consider the case of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
following extract is taken from the Digest of S. 
P. G. Records, 1701-1892: 

“The charter shows that the society was in- 
corporated for the threefold object of (1) provid- 
ing a maintenance for an orthodox clergy in the 
plantations, colonies, and factories of Great 
Britain beyond the seas, for the instruction of 
the king’s loving subjects in the Christian reli- 
gion; (2) making such other provision as may 
be necessary for tae propagation of the Gospel 
in those parts;-and (3) receiving, managing, 
and disposing of the charity of His Majesty’s 
subjects for those purposes.”’ 

I now quote the testimony of the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, of Durham. 

Speaking at Sunderland, on Aug. 2, 1888, he 
said: ‘‘There are now fourteen African bishops. 
Not one of those dioceses existed till her Gra- 
cious Majesty had been on the throne fully ten 
years. There are nineteen sees in British 
North America, and only two of them were in 
existence at the commencement of this reign. 
There are now thirteen Australian sees, and the 
first of them was created just about the time 
Her Majesty ascended the throne. There are 
eight sees in New Zealand and the Pacific 
islands, and not one of them existed at the com- 
mencement of the reign. By what 
agency, under God, had these results been 
achieved? The noble generosity of individuals 
has done much; the co-operation of the great 
Church Missionary Society has done more. 
There is a special association, likewise, for the 
establishment of colonial and missionary bish- 
oprics. But the one society which from first to 
last has taken up this special work, and has car- 
ried it to these glorious results, is the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. . ... I 
think we may say that if there had been no So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, there 
could, humanly speaking, have been no Lambeth 
Conference.’’ 

We would heartily bid Godspeed to all efforts 
made by the Church Missionary Society for the 


spread of the Gospel. 
JOHN FLETCHER. 
Grand Valley, Ont. 


CHRISTIAN MANLINESS AND HONESTY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


In the early part of December, 1896, I for- 
warded to Dean Hoffman, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary at New York, a manuscript 
left by Bishop White. It comprised the service 
prepared by him, and a brief address used at 
the laying of the corner-stone of ‘tthe Hast 
Building of the General Theological Seminary, 
July 28th, 1825.”” I wrote to Dean Hoffman that 
he could deposit it with any other relics of the 
institution, should the trustees desire to retain 
it. To this I received a hearty reply from the 
dean, and also a note from the late Dr. Langley, 
secretary, communicating the thanks of the 
Standing Committee,'‘for the interesting manu- 
script of the address delivered by the venerated 
Bishop White at the laying of the corner stone 
of the seminary.’’ I sent the few sentences of 
the address I am about to copy, to two of our 
Church papers. Weeks went by, but no notice 
was taken of it, and I requested that the manu- 
script might be returned, unless held for print- 
ing. It was returned without note or comment. 
But two solutions occurred to me: The one was 
that the dose was a trifle heavy; the other was 
that such teaching must take rank with the 
Prayer of our Blessed Lord, which an old Con- 
gregational dame of Connecticut said ‘she 
could not stand—out-of-date, too old-fashioned.”’ 
With the tendencies ia our day in one direction 
to Unitarianism, not to say Agnosticism, and in 
the opposite, to the adoption of the teaching and. 
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practices of Rome, the supremacy of the Pope 
alone excepted, it may be well to be reminded 
that we are not lawless, but, as honest Church- 
‘men, are bound to hold and to teach what the 
Prayer Book, in its integrity, exacts at our 
hands. 

I now copy the few paragraphs of the ad- 
‘dress alluded to above. 

Bishop White says: ‘tHe who addresses you 
rejoices in the beginning to be now made of a 
seat for the future lectures and other exercises 
of the seminary; but he would deprecate the 
laying of one stone upon another, and would 
withdraw his hand from the laying of the first 
stone, if he could foresee that, in the instruc- 
tion to be given in the building, there would be 
at any future time (at present there is no danger 
of it) a departure from those properties of our 
system, in doctrine, in discipline, and in wor- 
‘ship, which, in the 16th century, were cleared 
from superstition by the leaders in the English 
Reformation, were brought to the Colonies by 
the early emigrants of the Church of England, 
were recognized by us in the organization of our 
American Church, and, under the influence of 
the grace of God, have been preserved to us to 
‘tthe present day.” W. Waite Bronson. 


Personal Mention 


The Rey. George Buck, rector of St. James’ church, 
Poquetanuck, Conn., has resigned, and leaves the par- 
ish the first of June. 


The Rey. William Brayshaw has accepted the unan- 
imouscall of the vestry of King and Queen parish, 
-dioceseof Washington. Mail should be sent after June 
5th to Chaptico, St. Mary’s Co., Maryland. 


' The Rey. Norman H. Burnham has accepted the 
charge of the church of the Good Shepherd, Santa 
‘Clara, N. Y. 


The Rev. Henry E. Cooke has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Rev. Dr, Philander K. Cady sailed May 20th, 
for Rotterdam, Holland, on the Dutch line steamer, 
“Statendam.’’ 


The Rey. Milo H. Gates has resigned the charge of 
the church of Ascension, Ipswich, Mass., and will 
take the work at Cohasset for the summer. 


The address of the Rev. Henry S. Getz, late rector 
of the church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, 
commencing June ist, and until further notice, will 
be 3003 Pacific avenue (Chelsea), Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

. The Rev. William Holden has been appointed Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk, diocese of Long Island. 


The Rev. Austin W. Mann, General Missionary to 
Deaf-Mutes, has been invited to deliver the sermon to 
the graduating class of the Ohio institution at Colum- 
bus, on the 2nd Sunday after Trinity. 


The Rev Joseph McConnell has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by Bishop Mott Williams, and 
will sail early in August for England. His address 
during June and July is Marquette, Mich. 


The Rey. Thomas W. Nickerson, Jr., sailed for Eu- 
rope on the steamship ‘‘Statendam,” of the Dutch 
line, May 20th. 

The Rev. R. L. Swope, D. D., sailed for a summer 
tour of Europe, on May 24th. 


The Rev. C. H. Shultz, of Bloomington, Ill., has ac- 
cepted a call to St. James’ church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and entered upon his work there on Whitsunday. 


The Rey. Epiphanius Wilson sailed for Europe on 
the steamship ‘Etruria,’ May 13th. 


The Rev. F. A. Wright has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Atonement, Westfield, Mass. 


The Rev. Dr. F. C. H. Wendel, since Feb. 12th min- 
ister-in-charge of St. Paul's chu-ch, Huntington, 
Conn., goes into residence there on June Ist. 

The Rey. C. L. Wells, of Minnesota State Universi- 
ty, has accepted the deanship of the cathedral, at 
New Orleans. He will enter upon his duties in June. 


Official 


THE annual Retreat at Kemper Hall, for associates 
and other ladies, will begin with Vespers on Tuesday 
evening, June 20th, closing with celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist on Saturday, June 24th, the Rev. Fr. 
Huntington, Superior O. H.C., conductor. Ladies 
wishing to attend will please notify the Sister Supe- 
rior. SISTERS OF ST, MARY. 

7 Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


Ar the meeting for organization of the newly elected 
Standing Committee of the diocese of Iowa, the Rev. 
Thos. E. Green, D. D., of Cedar Rapids, was elected 
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president, and the Hon. J. J. Richardson, of Daven- 
port, secretary. All matters for the consideration of 
the committee should be sent to the president at 
Grace church rectory, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Ordinations 


In Grace church, Copenhagen, C. N. Y., May 17th, 
Bishop Huntingtou advanced to the priesthood the 
Rev. D. D. Waugh, minister-in-charge of the parish. 
The Rev. O E. Herrick, D.D., preached the sermon. 


In the church of the Saviour, Syracuse, C. N. Y., on 
Friday, May 19th, Bishop Huntington advanced the 
Rev. Messrs. R. J. Phillips, W. H. Gibbons,and W. R. 
Holloway, to the priesthood. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. O. E. Herrick, D. D., and the presenters 
were the Rev. Dr. Theo. Babcock and the Rev. F. N. 
Westcott. 


May 15th, the Rev. R. E. Boykin was ordained to the 
priesthood by the Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, in St. 
John’s church, Roanoke, Va. The Rev. Messrs. J. S. 
Alfriend and R. W. Patton presented the candidate. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. J. Lloyd. Mr. 
Boykin has accepted a call to Nelson parish, S. Va., 
and will take charge July Ist. 


At the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Chicago, on 
the morning of Trinity Sunday, the Bishop ordered to 
the diaconate, Messrs. Addison, Brandt, Delany, and 
Hakes, of the graduating class of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is understood that Mr. Addison, 
who has for about two years been the efficient super- 
intendent of St. James’ Sunday school, will take 
charge of the mission of St. John, Clybourne ave. 


In Christ church, Norwich, Conn., May 16th, Bish- 
op Brewster advanced to the priesthood seven dea- 
cons, viz., the Rev. Messrs, Frank Ernest Aitkins, 
Clarence Archibald Bull, Frederic Huntington Mathi- 
son, George Blodgett Gilbert, Paul Hoffman, Clarence 
Hinman Lake, and Lawrence Sidney Shermer. The 
presenting presbyters were the Rev. Messrs. E. 
C. Acheson, Edward F. Mathison, Theo. M. Peck, 
J. D. Ewing, E. B. Schmitt, J. D. Aitkins, and F. D. 
Hoskins. The sermon was preached by the last 
named. 


At the cathedral of St. John the Divine, Bishop 
Potter held his spring-tide ordination on Trinity Sun- 
day. Messrs. Samuel Henry Jobe, H. L. A. Fick, Geo. 
Francis Langdon,Wm. Joselyn Ehrhard, John Tilley, 
Jr., Robert Henry Locke, and John Henry Wilson were 
ordained deacons; and the Rev. Messrs. Frederick H. 
Sill and A. B. Judd, of New York diocese, were ad- 
vanced to the priesthood. There were also ordained as 
priests the Rev. John Kichinosuki Ochiai, for the 
diocese of Chicago, who is about to return home to 
Japan as a missionary. The Rev. Archdeacon Tiffany, 
D.D., was the preacher, and the Bishop, celebrant at 
the Eucharist. 


Ordained to the priesthood, by the Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, in All Saints’ cathedral, Milwaukee, on 
Trinity Sunday, 1899: The Rev. William Poyntell 
Kemper, M.A., of the cathedral; the Rev. Emil Mon- 
tanus, M. A., of Saginaw, Mich. ; the Rev. Samuel Ebe- 
nezer Hanger, of Monroe, Wis., and the Rev. William 
Aylesworth Howard, Jr., M. A., of Star Prairie, Wis. 
The candidates were presented by the Rev. Canon St. 
George and the Rev. C. B. B. Wright, Ph. D., of the 
cathedral. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Jobn Belton Haslam. The Rev. George F. Burroughs 
also assisted in the ceremonies. The Rey. Mr. Kem- 
per is a grandson of the late Bishop Kemper, Mission- 
ary Bishop of the Northwest. 


Died 

BETTsS.—On Whitsunday, May 21st, 1899, at his home 
in Jamaica, N. Y., the Rey. Beverley Betts, in his 72nd 
year. 

NEwTON.—Adeline Prichard, widow of the Rev. 
Benjamin Ball Newton, formerly assistant at Holy 
Trinity church, Brooklyn, May 25th, in the 82nd year 
of her life. Burial service on Trinity Sunday, at 
Grace church, Plainfield, N. J. Interment at St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 


PARKMAN.—At San Gabriel, Cal, Sunday, May 7, 
1899, Robert Breck Parkman, brother of the Rev. 
Henry C. Parkman, of the diocese of North Carolina. 
Service at home of his parents in Washington, DG. 
Tuesday, May 16th. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 2 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
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ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGE C, 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the RBy. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


THE Church Mission to the Deaf in twelve Trans 
Mississippi dioceses and Springfield, appeals for do- 
nations for expenses. Remittance should be made to 
the Rev. JAs. H. CLoup, General Missionary, 2010 
Obear Ave., St. Louis, Me. 


APPEAL FOR A MISSIONARY SHIP 


The Secretary of the Board of Managers, Church Mis- 
sions House, New York: 


My Damar Siz:—Returning to Monrovia from a visit 
to the southern part of the jurisdiction, on Tuesday 
before Easter, my next desire was to get to Cape 
Mount station for the remaining days of Passion Week 
and Easter. My anxiety was intensified by the fact 
that there is no clergyman there to administer the 
sacraments and perform other pastoral duties; be- 
sides, [t was necessary that I should inspect the 
buildings that are in course of erection, one of which 
was started during my last visit in January. But fif- 
ty miles of ocean stood between that much-desired 
station and myself. (Last Easter I was able to char- 
ter a boat belonging to a firm here,for the purpose,and 
at other times since, but it has been sold, and taken 
away from Liberia,and there is not another to be had. 
Now I have to take my chances on the English or Ger- 
man steamers asI can get them, with no certainty at 
any time as to going or returning. In the present in- 
stance, fortunately, one came here, and would also 
call at Cape Mount. I therefore took passage, and ar- 
rived there on Good Friday morning, in time to con- 
duct two services that day, and several subsequently, 
including four on Easter Day, when both sacraments 
were administered. My arrival was a great relief to 
the teachers who feared that they would have to 
spend the queen of Church festivals without a clergy- 
man. 

So important is that station, where one hundred and 
fifty pupils are being trained by seven teachers, and 
where three large stone buildings are being erected at 
the present time, that I should be in possession of the 
facility of visiting there as often as may be necessa- 
ry—at least once a month in the dry season—and not 
be left to take the chance of doing so at hap-hazard. 
If asmall boat were furnished me, I might not only 
make regular visits to Cape Moust, but also use it in 
visiting the stations on the St. Paul’s River, and even 
go to Bassa, if not further, occasionally. 

There isa company in Germany that make ‘‘Petro- 
leum Motor boats,”’ woich are well adapted to our use 
here, and are not expensive to keep up. Four thou- 
sand dollars would purchase one that would fully meet 
our requirements; but if it is impossible to raise so 
much, we shall content ourselves with one of a small- 
er size, say at a cost of two thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars. The latter would be quite small, and 
entirely open, while the other would have a little 
cabin to afford protection in inclement weather. 
When the dangers of the sea are considered, the 
larger boat would be found quite small enough torisk 
one’s life or health in; but if it cannot be had, lam 
willing to trust God in the other as well. 

Will you please make it known that the need is ur- 
gent, and solicit contributions towards it? Mercan- 
tile companies are sending boats to Africa for the use 
of their agents in the interest of their business. 
Surely Church people will be as ready to contribute 
towards the advancement of Christ's Kingdom in this 
land as the merchants are to seek worldly gain. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. D, FERGUSON, 
Bishop of Cape Palmas 
and Parts Adjacent. 
Monrovia, Liberia, W. C. A., April 7th, 1899. 


Church and Parish 

A PLEASANT home in Episcopalian family for chil- 
dren of parents who may wish to travel. Kind 
motherly care. References. Address Mrs. S. DA- 
viss, 7015 St. Lawrence ave., Chicago. 

EUCHARISTIC WAFERS,—Priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plainsheets, 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 

A LADY desires work in a Home for Aged Women, 
or ina Babies’ Home. She will work for her board 
and a small remuneration. For further particulars, 
address the SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, June, 1899 


4. ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
il. Sv. BARNABAS, Apostle. 2nd Sunday 

after Trinity. Red. 

18. 3d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

24. Nativity St. JoHN BAPTIST. White. 

25. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

29. Sv. PETER, Apostle. Red. 


" Our vernal signs the Ram begins, 

Then comes the Bull, in May the Twins; 
The Crab in June; next Leo shines, 

And Virgo ends the northern signs , 

The Balance brings autumnal fruits, 

The Scorpion stings, the Archer shoots ; 
December's Goat brings wintry blast 
Aquarius, rain—the Fish comes last." 


Burden Bearers 
BY MRS. J. D. H. BROWNE 


Each one we bear our burdens, as we go 
Along life’s highway to the end of all; 
And some beneath the heavy load stoop low, 
And some with faltering steps must ofttimes fall. 


And some walk firmly with uplifted head, 
And scorn to tell the weariness they know, 

And some, with smiling lips and lightsome tread, 
Clasp close the treasure that will work them woe. 


Each one we bear our burden, and the way 
Grows rougher as the pilgrim onward fares 
Amid the heat and turmoil of the day, 
The stress of passions and of pains and cares. 


Yet through it all there sounds a wondrous Voice, 
Whose piercing sweetness cleaves the earthly din, 
And they that hear it tremble and rejoice, 
And new-born hope stirs ’neath the load of sin. 


“Come unto Me,” it says, “‘Come unto Me, 
Weary and he vy laden souls of men, 

For I have died to set My children free, 
And lo! to give them life I live again. 


“Come, lay your burdens down beneath My Cross, 
And learn of Me the secret of My peace, 

And I will give you heavenly gain for loss, 
For earthly sorrows, joys that cannot cease.’ 


Ah! thronging thousands, will you not give ear, 
Nor pause a moment on your weary road? 
The Voice is calling, but you will not hear, 
Nor see the Hands outstretched to lift your load. 
O Love long suffering! still in pity call, 
- Cease not to cry, though dull of hearing we, 


So men at last at Thy dear feet shall fall 
And cease from self, and Thou shalt make them free. 


San Bernardino, Cal. 
eS ye 


E are glad to see that the clergy, 
in some quarters, are waking up 
to the importance of circulating 
the weekly Church papers which 

help to instruct and inform the people about 
the Church at large. We have letters 
nearly every day indicating this. The fol- 
lowing is taken from one just at hand: 

That so ‘excellent a paper as THe Livine 
CuuRcH can be obtained at such low price is 
phenomenal. I will do everything in my power 
to assist you. I cannot send you to day the name 
of any one to undertake the canvass for subscrib- 
ers, but if I find no one willing or capable of do- 
ing it, I will undertake it myself. I have talked 
“Church paper’? to my parishioners for weeks, 
months. It amazes me to see how many people 
are willing to feed their minds on trash and gos- 
sip of the daily press of someof our small towns, 
and feel no interest in the information of a 
Church paper. If I knew fifty copies of Tur 
Liyine Cuurce were going every week into the 
homes of my parishioners, I would not fear for 
the Churchmanship or the numerical strength 
of this parish five years from this date. 


fe the course of an interview on his im- 
pressions during his visit in England, 


Bishop Whipple said he had seen all the 
leading Churchmen, and as a result, viewed 
the ritualistic controversy calmly. There 
was certainly, he said, no necessity of panic. 
As showing the difference between England 
and America, the Bishop said he could men- 
tion the fact that never, during his episco- 
pate of forty years, had he experienced the 
lisobedience of a clergyman in his diocese. 
Bishop Whipple said that he thought it an 
absolute impossibility that England should 
ever go back to Rome, and as far as America 
is concerned, there js no such tendency any- 
where. Conversation with the heads of the 
Church in England and America, however, 
convinced him that there is a wide-spread 
desire for unity. Speaking of Americanism 
in the Roman Catholic Church, Bishop 
Whipple said he believed it was a passing 
phase, without permanent effect. He eulo- 
gized Archbishop Ireland whose great ef- 
forts for good as a neighbor he had watched 
with great pleasure, and whose liberal kind- 
ness toward other Churches could not be 
doubted. 
a 


Been LEONARD, ina speech before 

the diocesan convention at Cleveland, 
declared that polygamy was being practiced 
all over the country. ‘'The good people of 
the United States are raising a great hue 
and cry,” said the Bishop, ‘‘agaijnst the ad- 
mission of a member of Congress who is a 
polygamist, when practical polygamy is be- 
ing practiced all over this country. Things 
have come to such a pass that the flimsiest 
pretext is made the means of suing for a 
divorce. A slight quarrel or miserable lust 
are alike made means to this end.” Bishop 
Leonard went on to say that he wanted the 
Church laws made so severe that a divorced 
person cannot be remarried by a Church cler- 
gyman. He admitted that the system he advo- 
cated would cause great suffering among 
many who are worthy and innocent of wrong 
intent, but the times are, in his estimation, so 
out of joint that the most radical measures 
must shortly be taken to provide against ut- 
ter degeneracy. 


— >» — 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘A twenty- 
five cent subscription to a parish or dioc- 
esan paper will make nine-tenths of the 
people ironclad against appeals to subscribe 
fora Church weekly. That is my experi- 
ence.” There are forty-five diocesan papers, 
and more coming! 


a 


Pen-and-Ink.lings 


ONSTABLE E. JONES, a member 
of the Leeds (England) police force, 
sent in three paintings to the 
Royal Academy this spring, one of 

which was accepted. The policeman-artist is 
thirty years old, and first became interested 
in painting while stationed in the Leeds 
Art Gallery, but he has had little instruc- 
tion. Edward Gay, the American landscape 
painter, was once a bartender in Albany. 


Life hath two hands for those who fitly live— 
With one it gives, with one it takes away; 
The willing palm still finds the touch of love, 
And he alone has lost the art to live 

Who cannot win new friends.— Weir Mitchell. 


tA eee to recent statistics, the total 

number of newspapers of all kinds pub- 
lished in the world is 42,800. The United 
States comes first, and far in advance of all 
countries, with 19,760 papers, and Great 
Britain next,with 6,050. In Greece the peo- 
ple still like to hear and tell new things, for 
that little country boasts 580 papers. Le 
Petit Journal, published in Paris, has the 
largest daily circulation in the world, aver- 
aging 1,000,000 copies; and the paper which. 
has the smallest circulation is The Imperial 
Review, published for the sole benefit of the 
Emperor of Austria. It is made up from 
translations of ‘all the principal items in 
the prominent European papers, and the 
daily edition is three copies. 


VERYTHING is referred to a Commis-: 

sion nowadays, sometimes even a Joint 
Commission, and when we want to put 
special emphasis on the matter, we refer it 
toa High Commission. But who would have 
dreamed that such a private and insignifi- 
cant a question as the drying of tae family 
wash would have to be settled by commis- 
sioners! ItisevensoinWasbington. Several. 
years ago, Harper's Bazar tells us, the chan- 
cellor of the German Legation permitted 
the family clothes-line to be hung in front 
of his house. The chancellor’s neighbors ob- 
jected to the flapping view continually pre- 
sented, and sought relief. Four high offi- 
cials debated the matter, and finally, de- 
spite his protestations, ordered the clothes- 
line into the backyard. This winter, Con- 
gressman Showalter, of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced similar decoration of his frontyard 
on Capitol Hill. The commissioners were 
again called upon, and emphatically re- 
affirmed their decision, so the Monday 
morning flutter along Capitol Hill vanished, 
and Washington trusts there will be no 
further requisition for the services of a Com- 
mission on the Place for Hanging Clothes. 


A SCIENTIFIC GRANDPAPA 


“See, grandpapa, my flower!” she cried; 
“I found it in the grasses!’’ 

And with a kindly smile, the Sage 
Surveyed it through his glasses. 


“‘Ah, yes,” he said, ‘‘involucrate, 
And all the florets ligulate, 
Corolla gamopetalous— 
Composite—exogenous— 
A pretty specimen it is, 
Taraxacum dens-leonis!” 


She took the blossom back again, 
His face her wistful eye on. 
“T thought,” she said, with quivering lip, 
“Tt was a dandelion!”’ ; 
—8St. Nicholas. 


W V. PETTIT, writing in The Atlantic, 
* refers to the timidity and lack of 
courage of the native Puerto Rican, evi- 
denced in such ordinary cases as fear of 
cows and mettlesome horses! ‘‘Yet,”? he 
goes on to say, ‘“‘the native is not without 
redeeming features. He is invariably cour- 
teous, uniformly respectful. ‘The peon re- 
gards the senores very much as the feudal 
serf must have regarded his neighboring 
gentry. Consequently, he is ina very “‘sov- 
ernable”’ state of mind. He is free with 
his money, long-suffering under oppression, 
but intensely excitable. He will remem- 
ber a favor, but his gratitude disappears 
immediately upon the receipt of some real 
or fancied slight. He is proud, but only for 
applause, His self-esteem depends solely 
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upon his neighbor’s estimate of him. Horse- 
whip him privately, and he will forgive you. 
Snub him publicly, and he is your lifelong 
enemy,” 


N these days of civilization, when machin- 
ery has so largely done away with hand- 
labor, it is difficult to realize that we have, 
living in the heart of the country, a people 
80 primitive as the dwellers in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
mountain potteries are still making flam- 
beaux, lamps of almost classic pattern, in 
whieh grease is burned with a floating wick. 
In the high mountains where streams are 
small and millsimpracticable,the whipsaw is 
brought into use, and two men will get out 
three or four hundred feet of boards from 
the logsinaday. Hand-mills for grinding 
can still be constructed by well-brought-up 
mountain men, and in some places they 
have not yet lost the tradition of the fash- 
ioning of the old English cross-bow! 


ND who, says President Frost, of Berea, 

does not have a feeling akin to rever- 
ence in the presence of a hand-loom? When 
@ mountain maid speaks of her ‘‘wheel,” 
she does not refer to a bicycle, but to the 
spinning-wheel of our ancestors, her use of 
which here in our mountains calls to mind 
the sudden and entire disappearance of 
cloth-making from the list of household in- 
dustries. Not a single member of the 
Sorosis could card, spin, dye, or weave. 
Their mothers, for the most part, had for- 
gotten these arts, yet their grandmothers, 
and their foremothers for a hundred gene- 
rations, have been spinners. Spinning, in 


_ fact, has helped to form the character of our 


race, and it is pleasant to find that here, in 
Appalachian America, it still contributes to 
the health and grace and skill of woman- 
kind 

So a 


The Awakening of China 
FROM The Church in China 


HE past six months have altered per- 
manently not only the international re- 
lations of America, but the very conditions 
of national existence inChina. The change 
in China has been occasioned by a develop- 
ment of progressive tendencies in the young 
Emperor, Kwang Hsu, quite as unexpected 
as was the war which brought about the 
change in America. Rarely have important 
edicts followed each other in such quick 
succession, and never has a Chinese Em- 
peror treated Western methods so favorably. 
Probably the most important edicts are 
those relating to the civil-service examina- 
tions, doing away with some of the useless, 
but exceedingly difficult requirements (chief- 
ly the wen chang, a highly technical literary 
production, and the test of chirography), and 
introducing questions which touch the new 
learning. So radical were these edicts that 
many literary men felt the very bottom had 
fallen out of their ambitions. Four-fifths of 
the average scholar’s library, accumulated 
by the toil and savings of the best years of a 
lifetime, were rendered useless by the one 
decree abolishing the wen chang; and book- 
sellers were most seriously embarrassed by 
the altered values of their stock. Even men 
who had some acquaintance with foreign 
affairs felt that the change was too rapid, 


and events have proved that the preparation 


had been inadequate. 
At the present moment the Emperor’s 
progress is stopped by a violent reaction, and 
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the government is in the hands of a typically 
cruel and conservative Oriental tyrant, the 
Emperor’s aunt. 

But the steps already taken cannot be re- 
traced. The old style of examinations may 
be reinstated for a time, but the minds of 
many Chinese students have been stirred too 
deeply for the worn-out learning of the past 
ever to assert again its former undisputed 
and deadening sway. And since the educa- 
tional system is the great factor in holding 
together the fabric of Chinese civilization, 
that civilization must prepare for a radical 
change. Ifthe reform party is not strong 
and wise enough to gain control again, it 
seems likely that the government will soon 
go to pieces, and China be divided among 
the great Powers of Europe. In any case, 
the outward changes proposed by the Km- 
peror’s recent edicts, are but the expression 
of a profound inward movement which can- 
not be withstood. 

The political breakdown of the old regime 
is causing many men to feel keenly what 
heretofore they have only feared—the bank- 
ruptcy of the old philosophies on which the 
old regime was based. Add to this the fact 
that civil and military, as well as commer- 
cial, advancement, will hereafter depend on 
proficiency in at least some part of ‘‘Western 
learning,” and it is safe to foretell a greatly 
altered relation between the missionary and 
the hitherto proud and scornful, as well as 
ignorant, Chinese gentleman. 

There is sure to be an increasingly great 
demand for the materialelements of Western 
civilization; but just as we find our work in 
Cuba only begun when the Spaniard is ex- 
pelled, so we shallfind that the most serious 
need of China is not what first appears. Grant 
the Chinese people moral uprightness, which 
can be based only on true religion, and they 
may well be left to take care of themselves, 
So far as the old religions of China are con- 
cerned, they are not living faiths in anything 
like the measure we usually anticipate be- 
fore coming to China. Mohammedanism 
and Judaism have a certain amount of 
vitality; but Confucianism and Buddhism in 
China are dead, and their hold on the peo- 
ple is that of the dead man’s strangling grip. 
The real need of China is something to avert 
the materialism which is only too natural to 
the Chinese, and to nourish real moral and 
spiritual life. 

As China begins to wake up to her pover- 
ty and need, it is a cause of sanguine hope 
to see that our America begins also to 
realize her responsibility to people outside 
her own domain. We may trust the new 
sense of world-wide duties and opportunities 
to bring Americans face to face with the 
great commercial openings in China. Shall 
we not also expect the New America to re- 
spond equally to the religious and educa- 
tional opportunities in the new China? 


aS 
Christian Science Absurdities 


RS. EDDY seems to have been original- 

ly something of a homeopathist; at least 

she made some use of the system, and her 
adopted son graduated at a homeopathic 
college in Philadelphia. She affirms that 
she derived valuable hints from that system; 
for instance, she says that she ‘‘made a very 
high homeopathic attenuation of natrium 
muriaticum, or common table salt, and with 
one drop of that attenuation in a goblet of 
water, and a teaspoonful of the water admin- 
istered at intervals of three hours,” she had 
cured a patient sinking in the last stages of 
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typhoid fever. The highest attenuation of 
homeopathy, and the most potent, steps out 
of matter into mind. She brings in the 
everlasting contradictions, of course. The 
non-existent matter, common salt, made into 
a high homeopathic attenuation which does 
not exist, in a goblet of water which did not 
exist, and administered every three hoursin 
a non-existent teaspoon, ‘‘steps out of matter 
into mind,” and cures a patient of a typhoid 
fever which he never had. 

In surgery Christian Scientists claim to 
have done some striking exploits. They say 
they have set dislocated bones without 
touching them, so that the bones have re- 
turned with an audible snap to their sock- 
ets. Mrs, Eddy says: ‘‘Bones have only the 
substantiality of the thought which formed 
them,.”’ It must be very interesting to see 
a non-existent bone, having only the sub- 
stantiality of thought, which had been dis- 
located from a socket which never existed, 
going back without being touched into that 
imaginary socket with a thump audible to 
all the bystanders. Still, these healers re- 
alize that bone surgery is not very easy, and 
Mrs. Eddy herself says, ‘‘until the advanc- 
ing age admits the efficacy and supremacy 
of mind, it is better to leave the adjustment 
of broken bones and dislocations to the 
fingers of a surgeon, while you confine your- 
self to mental reconstruction and the pre- 
vention of inflammation.”—EHdmund An- 
drews, A. M., M. D., LL.D., in Medical Jour- 
nal, 

fed, pe 


The Secularization of the 
Religious Press 


R. Kk. S. STORRS, in his reminiscences of 
the early years of The Independent, published: 
in the fiftieth anniversary number of that jour- 
nal, expresses regret that its first editors, of 
whom he was one, did not minister more to the 
spiritual life of its readers, and repeats a re- 
mark made at the time that ‘‘The Independent 
was certainly a strong paper, and might some 
time become a useful one, if it should ever get 
religion.”” Butif The Independent was too secu- 
lar and not religious enough then, what is to be 
said of it now? It has gone over more and more 
into the secular field,so as to prompt the remark 
that it has lost what little religion it had. The 
Outlook has gone still further in the same direc- 
tion, and has practically ceased to be a religious 
journal. These journals are-doing a useful work, 
and are of a high order of excellence, but they 
are political and literary, rather than religious 
journals, though still religious in spirit. 

These are extreme instances of a change that 
has come over almost all religious papers. 
Formerly they were occupied exclusively with 
religious topics, and only glanced occasionally 
and incidentally into the secular field. Now 
they generally have departments reporting and 
reviewing the secular world, and this work is 
better done in several respects by some reli- 
gious journals than by the secular press; for the 
news that pours forth from the daily press in a 
confused mass, in the weekly press is sifted and 
systematized and set forth in the light of general 
explanation. It has thus come to pass that many 
busy professional men, as well as general read- 
ers, depend more on their religious journal for 
their bird’s-eye view of the world than on the 
secular papers. The religious journals also deal 
with leading secular events on their editorial 
pages, viewing them in the light of moral and 
religious principles. Simultaneously with this. 
change in the religious press, there has been a. 
parallel change in the secular press. The secular 
press has, toa considerable extent, come over 
upon the religious field, both in its news columns. 
and in its editorial pages. It reports religious 
meetings and important ecclesiastical events, 
publishes sermons and expositions of the Sun- 
day school lessons, and gives intelligent and able: 
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editorial consideration to religious affairs. Thus 
the religious press has become more secular, 
and the secular press has become more religious. 

These changes are not for the worse, but for 
the better on both sides. It isa distinct gain to 
religion that the secular press has recognized its 
importance even as news, and given it a place 
in its pages. As for the religious press, it is 
bound to look at the world in all its fields and 
phases, or it will lose touch with the practical 
world, and float in the air as a ghostly abstrac- 
tion, having no real field and force. Thechasm 
between the secular and the religious is not so 
broad and deep as it once was; in a sense it has 
been filled up, and these two fields have been 
merged intoone. ‘‘The field is the world.’’ Re- 
ligion is not a scienceor an art that can be shut 
up within local boundaries, but is a universal 
spirit that must find and force a way into every 
corner and crevice of human thought and ac- 
tion. Every secular event becomes religious 
when it is viewed from a religious standpoint. 
The religious journa] looks at the secular field 
from this religious point of view, and beneath 
and above the kingdoms of this world sees the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. This is its 
distinctive difference and characteristic, as com- 
pared with the secular press, and it will always 
have this field and function. . 

The religious journal, therefore, is not going 
to be driven from the field by its secular co- 
worker. Religious journalism is a vastly wider 
and deeper force to-day than it ever was in the 
past. It touches our many-sided life at every 
point with helpful illumination and inspiration; 
and its influenceis growing and not waning. 
This change has only brought it into closer and 
more vital adjustment to its environment, and 
thereby made it more useful. The process of 
natural selection, and of the survival of the 
fittest, is improving the religious journal, as it is 
all taings else. But the religious journal must 
not go too far in this direction, and lose its re- 
ligious color by toning itself down to a secular 
shade; rather, it should magnify its characteris- 
tic office, and intensify its religious point of 
view, focusing the affairs of this world so as to 
show their relation to the kingdom of God, and 
reflecting upon them the light and power of the 
world tocome. The secularized religious press 
may thus be more broadly and deeply religious 
and be more influential in promoting the cause 
of truth and righteousness. The religionized 
secular press is also improved in its sphere, and 
these two, instead of being rivals, may be har- 
monious co workers.—The Presbyterian Banner. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
The Thirty-Nine Articles, their History and Ex- 


planation. By B. J. Kidd, B. D., Keble College. 
Vol.I. Articles I-VILI New York: James Pott & 
Co. Price, 30cts. 


This book belongs to a series of “Oxford 
Church Text Books,” under the general editor- 
ship of the Rey. Leighton Pullan, which, judging 
by the names of the scholars employed upon 
them, on the one hand, and their exceedingly 
low price on the other, are likely to be extreme- 
ly useful to theological students and others. 
Mr. Kidd is favorably known for his valuable 
treatise on the “Latin Medizval Doctrine of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice,” published by the 
S.P.C. K. Inthe volume before us, sixty-two 
pages are devoted to the history of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the remainder to the explana- 
tion of the first eight. There are 116 pages in 
all, printed in small but very clear type. The 
history is given under four heads. There is first 
&@ general treatment of the growth of new doc- 
trinal formularies, in which some good distinc- 
tions are made between the Creeds and Arti- 
cles, with some slight accuunt of the continen- 
tal documents of the Reformation period, such 
as the Augsburg Confession and the Formula of 
Concord, on the one hand, and the canons and 
decrees of the Council of Trent, on the other. 
The second chapter gives a succinct history of 
the doctrinal formularies of Henry VIII. Chap- 
ter II. is on the Forty-two Articles of the reign 
of Edward VI. Finally, chapter IV., which is 
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the longest, gives the history of the formation 
and adoption of the Thirty-Nine Articles, from 
which the author passes on to the history of 
subscription, and of the attempts made after 
1571 to amend the Articles or substitute others 
for them. Theauthor completes this division of 
his book with a reference to the saying of Pitt, 
that the Church of England has a popish Liturgy 
and a Calvinistic set of Articles. Their history 
shows that this dictum is fallacious, and that 
that interpretation of them to which Laud and 
his friends first recalled attention is the one 
vindicated as historically correct. In the sec- 
ond part, the Articles dealt with, namely, the 
first eight, belong to a group by themselves, on 
the Catholic Faith, dealing with the contents of 
the Faith,including the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnate Son, and the Holy Ghost, and the 
rule of faith; namely, Holy Scripture and the 
Creeds. These are the most systematic of the 
Articles, and in the explanation of them, the au- 
thor exhibits the learning and accuracy of a 
thorough theologian. We shall look with inter- 
est for the second volume, which will include 
the Articles about which most controversy has 
arisen. 


The Battles of Peace. By George Hodges, Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, pp. 
273. Price, $1. 

These four-and-twenty sermons were all 
preached by Dean Hodges in the memorial 
chapel of the school. They are full-ripe with 
virile counsel and instructiveness. From the 
preface we learn that one of the number, on 
“Sanctification and Service,’ has been repeated 
many times; it is most worthy of repetition. A 
passing extract from it will serve to showits 
spirit and the genius of the whole collection: 

“There is a general desire to-day to be of use 
in the world. ...It sends us out on errands 
into neglected places. It is the most conspicuous 
factin our modern life. Unhappily, there is be- 
side it another fact, almost equally conspicuous, 
the fact of neglect of the institutions of religion. 
People are a great deal more interested than 
they were in doing good to others, but they are 
not nearly so interested in going to church. The 
idea of service is emphasized, but the idea of 
sanctification is many times lost out of sight. 
Man is best served by those who in serving 
their fellow-men, serve God, and who go about 
their work in the Name and in the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. No other social work is of abid- 
ing value. No other philanthropy can avail to 
help the needy. Society needs social workers, 
but it needs Christian workers a great deal 
more. It needs men and women who love their 
fellowmen with the love of Jesus Christ, and 
who daily bring to Him their perplexities, their 
problems, their failures and successes, that He 
may help them to help others. This is the mis- 
sion of the Church in the community; this is 
what the services and the sacraments mean; 
this is why the doors stand open and the bells 
ring. The mission of the Church is to help us to 
be good that we may do good. It is to sanctify 
us for the sake of service.”’ 


The Messages of the Earlier Prophets. By 
Frank Knight Saunders, Ph. D.. Yale University, 
and Charles Foster Kent, Ph, D , Brown University. 
Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co. 

It is quite true, as the authors of this volume 
say, that, although we have the Bible in the 
English language, a language supposed to be as a 
matter of course,‘‘understanded of the people,” 
there are, in fact, considerable portions, espe— 
cially of the Prophets, which convey no intelli- 
gible idea to many readers. The object of this 
work is, by a chronological arrangement and in- 
terpretation through a paraphrase, to give the 
earnest reader of the Bible and the general 
student, the means of arriving at a better 
knowle ge of the meaning and force of the 
earlier Prophets. The writers do not concern 
themselves with questions of criticism, except 
so far as critical studies constitute an aid to 
arriving at probable conclusions on matters of 
chronology. They do not even pronounce dog- 
matically upon the question of two Isaiahs. 
There is a brief introduction on the beginnings 
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of Hebrew prophecy. The authors speak of the 
period of the Prophets as “‘an era of construct- 
ive thought hardly to be surpassed in the 
world’s history. To explain it as the mere 
achievement of logical and earnest minds is im- 
possible. The only satisfactory explanation is 
that God was leading and teaching man- 
kind through His chosen messengers.” The 
earlier Prophets here expounded are Amos, 
Hosea, Jsaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jere- 
miah, and Habakkuk. Each of these is prefaced 
by a brief historical reswme. The work seems 
to be well adapted to the purposes for which it 
is intended. There is, perhaps, no better aid in 
the elucidation of the obscurities of Holy Scrip- 
ture than a careful paraphrase. While it is 
true that a paraphrase is necessarily an inter- 
pretation, and may often exhibit one out of 
several possible renderings, this is no objection 
to the method, but rather an advantage, provid- 
ed it is understood that the decision in any par- 
ticular case is not final. The meaning selected 
will probably be that which has commended it- 
self to the best interpreters, and will thus af- 
ford a good starting point for the student who 
wishes to push his investigations further. It 
only remains to say that the work has been 
carefully done, and cannot fail to be profitable 
to those who use it in the manner recommended 
by the authors. 


Letters to a Mother on the Philosophy of 
Froebel. By Susan E. Blow. The International 
Education Series No. 45. Edited by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 
This new volume from Miss Blow'’s pen will be 

welcomed by all who have read her previous 
studies on the philosophy of Froebel. It will be 
especially valuable to mothers, as giving in a 
clear and readable form, for the general public, 
the truths underlying a certain number of the 
‘*Mother-Plays,”? with applications to the train- 
ing of child life. The pleasing, yet earnest, 
manner in which Miss Blow writes these letters 
to one mother in regard to one child, makes these 
applications all the more iuteresting. Some 
readers will perhaps feel that this devoted fol- 
lower of Froebel sees deeper, higher, and more 
widely than did Froebel himself in considering 
these mother-plays. However this may be, the 
truths developed are full of practical sugges- 
tion. Kindergartners will gain fresh insight, 
and find much food for thought, in Miss Blow’s 
exposition of the theory and practice of the 
kindergarten, with her hints as to methods 
which, from her point of view, are in opposition 
to those of the kindergarten. 


Contemporary FrenchNovyelists. By Rene Dou- 
mic. Authorized Translation by Mary D. Frost. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $2. 

What first impresses an observer and possible 
non-admirer of Frenchmen, in looking at the 
portrait of the author, which forms the frontis- 
piece of this volume, is the total absence of self- 
consciousness. M. Doumic has not ‘posed’ for 
his picture, nor does he pose in his book. His 
strength, simplicity, directness of style, his sin- 
cerity, are remarkable. He wastes no time in 
preliminaries; there is not a word of preface, 
comment, explanation, or dedication. Appar- 
ently he does not regard himself or his perform- 
ance with emotion, if not with admiration, as is 
too often the wont of his countrymen. He con- 
fronts the reader with a paper on Octave 
Feuillet whom he asserts to be, although the 
friend and advocate of romance, one who knew 
and did not conceal its dangers. Feuillet’s work 
he believes to be ‘“‘the most perfect example of 
the idealist novel in our generation.’? In the 
next paper, on the brothers Goncourt, we have 
a powerful arraignment of those French writers 
who “have narrowed, confined, and impover- 
ished the subject matter of literature.” M. 
Doumic denounces the work of those dainty and 
fastidious artists who “haye made the most 
persevering, conscientious, and laborious effort 
to empty literature of its contents,’’ by concen- 
trating their entire interest on questions of 
form. Any intelligent reader will find himself 
interested in the account of the life and achiey- 
ments of Zola, Daudet, Bourget, Guy de Mau- 


authors. 
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passant, and Pierre Loti; but, without original 
interest in, or knowledge of, the eight subjects 
treated of in the other chapters, it is not possi- 
ple for a lover of literature to remain indiffer- 
ent to the power and charm of M. Doumic’s 
thought and style, no matter what one’s indi- 
vidual taste or line of reading may be. It is 
good to learn, by inference, of the writer’s stur- 
dy belief in the truth that “literature is not 
constrained by a species of fatality to develop 
in defiance of all notions of right living and of 
all counsels of good taste.’? There is hope for 
French letters when a critic like this denounces 
the realism which ‘‘offers to humanity the most 
degraded image of herself,”? and who advocates 
aliterary system which shall be based upon the 
love of human kind. The translator has also 
done her work well, and the book is well print- 
ed, with wide margins, and plain, fair type, and 
is substantially bound, so that there is no bar- 
rier to one’s enjoyment of its four hundred 
pages. Excellent portraits of the authors dis- 
cussed are included. 


Missionary Expansion Since the Reformation. 
By the Rev. J. A. Graham, M. A., Missionary of the 
Church of Scotland Young Men’s Guild, at Kalim- 
pong, India; 145 illustrations and eight maps. New 
York, Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
1899. Price, $1. 

This volume gives, in short compass, a general 
view of the principles, history, and present po- 
sition of the missions of the Reformed Churches. 
Most of the chapters have been submitted to 
acknowledged authorities on the respective sub- 
jects. The development of missionary work in 
heathen lands is sketched from the beginning of 
such efforts to the present time, without regard 
to denominational limitations, the author’s plan 
being to show what has been done by all 
Churches and societies. He has certainly suc- 
ceeded in giving an interesting account along 
the lines indicated, and a comprehensive picture. 


Jesus Christ and His Surroundings. By the 
Rev. Norman L. Walker, D.D. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


It was the author’s intention, we are in- 
formed, not to add another to the many “fives 
of Christ,” but simply to describe our Lord’s 
environment, the various agencies and in- 
fluences with which he was brought in contact. 
As a result of these reverent and beautiful 
studies in the Gospels, we do get a series of 
views of the earthly life of our Lord of a most 
instructive and suggestive character. Some- 
times the author’s expressions are not just such 
as we think a sound theology would permit him 
to use. For instance, we would not say that 
“The natural world oftentimes helped 
to the birth great thoughts of His heart which 
before were helplessly struggling to be born’? (italics 
ours), but there are not many such blemishes in 
the book. What pleases and instructs us most 
is the author’s fidelity to the Gospel story, and 
it is refreshing to find a writer on this subject 
over whom the second death of a doubting crit- 
icism has had no power. We very heartily 
commend this volume to our readers. 


A NOTABLE ‘Catalogue of Authors’? has been 
published by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. It is a handsome bound vol- 
ume of over 200 pages, comprising works pub- 
lished by this company, with a sketch of the 
firm, and some account of the origin and charac- 
ter of the periodicals and various editions of 
noted works issued by this house. There are 
few who have any idea of the extent and value 
of the work of these publishers. The catalogue 
is a surprise anda delight to all book lovers. It 
is full of valuable and interesting information 
about books,many of which have entered into the 
literary life of the world. Biographical sketches 
are given of every author, and these appear 1n 
alphabetical order. The frontispiece gives very 
fine vignettes of six of the most noted American 
An index of fifteen finely printed 
pages gives some idea of the extent of the con- 
tents. The catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress for twenty-tive cents, which scarcely 
covers expense of postage and mailing. 
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Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
Rights of the Church of England under the Reforma- 
tion Settlement. By Viscount Halifax. 50c. 


True Limits of Ritual in the Church. By the Rev. 
Dr. Linklater. $1.50. 


Instructions on the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 
By the Rev. Cresswell Strange. $2. 


Constitutional Authority of Bishops in the Catholic 
Church. By Dr. A. Theodore Wirgman. 


baat seis Primacy. By the Rev. Luke Rivington. 


HARPER & BROS. 


The Break-Up of China. By Lord Charles Beresford. 
Portraits and Maps. $3. ; 


Pamphlets Received 


Catalogue of Cornell University, College of Law. 
The Peace Cross Book. R. W. Russell, New York. 
Recueil des Instructions. By the Bishop of Haiti. 


Blasphemy; A Heinous Sin. By Rev. M. M. Moore, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Human Vivisection. The American Humane Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


St. Mark’s Church in the Bowery. One Hundredth 
Anniversary Consecration Commemoration. 


In Memoriam Rev. John Livingston Reese, D.D. 


Is There any Room inthe Ministry? By S. D. McCon- 
nell, D.D., D.C.L. 


Work Among the Outcast. 


The Church Mendicant. By Geo. H. McKnight, D.D., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Features of our Faith, Position, and Practices. 
J. C. Davidson, M. A. 


Catalogue of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Report of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Church Students’ Missionary Association. 


Forty-third Annual Report of the Mission to Seamen. 

Apostolic Origin and Succession of the Anglican 
Church. By the Rev. F. L. Smith. 

An American Response to Expressions of English 
Sympathy. 


By 


Periodicals 


The topic treated by Cecilia Waern in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for June, is an infrequent one, for 
it describes,under the title, ‘‘The Modern Group 
of Scandinavian Painters,’ the advance in art 
made by Thaulow, Larsson, Zorn, and others, 
reproductions of whose work are given in excel- 
lent engravings. Governor Roosevelt’s articles 
are concluded in this number; also ‘A Poet’s 
Musical Impressions, from the Letters of Sid- 
ney Lanier.’? Henry James has a short charac- 
ter story,and Joel Chandler Harris, another 
about ‘‘Aunt Minervy Aan.”’ 


Good Housekeeping for June has an illustrated 
article on Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, the first of a series on ‘‘Women 
Who Have Made the World Better.’’ Another 
series, ‘‘Fashions and Fabrics,’’ beginning in 
this number, is by Margaret Bisland, and re- 
lates largely to home dressmaking. ‘‘Season- 
able Menus,’ are prepared by Margaret Bur- 
roughs; Christine Terhune Herrick writes of 
“Domestic Appliances as Personally Observed in 
Foreign Lands.’ ‘Traveling with Children” 
is considered by Amelia H. Botsford; William 
Orr, Jr., writes of ‘Governmental Maps,” and 
their use in the vacation season. There is a 
pleasing story, minor articles, good verses, and 
excellent departments, including a prize ana- 
gram, [George D. Chamberlain, publisher, 
Springfield, Mass. $1 a year. | 


There is much of interest and instruction in 
Harper’s Magazine for June. ‘‘The Rescue of the 
Whalers,’ a sled journey of sixteen hundred 
miles in the Arctic regions by Lieut. Ellsworth 
P. Bertholf, U.S. R. C.S., is illustrated from 
the author’s photographs. ‘The Century’s 
Progress in Scientific Medicine,” by Henry 
Smith Williams, M.D., is likewise illustrated 
from photographs and portraits, and puts the 
reader in possession of some important items of 
information. ‘Korean Inventions’? surprises 
one by its title, as we should hardly expect that 
little nation to distinguish itself in such man- 
ner. W. D. Howells continues ‘Their Silver 
Wedding Journey,” Mary Hartwell Cather wood 
has a short story, ‘‘The Mothers of Honore,” 
and the romance, ‘The Princess Xenia,” is still 
on hand. Richard Harding Davis has also a 
short story in this issue, 
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Opinions of the Press 


The Hvangelical Churchman 


Tue CHURCH AND THE FRAGMENTS.—One of the 
most noteworthy features of the work of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States,is the way they ‘“‘gather up the frag- 
ments.’ In looking over the work of their arch- 
deacons or traveling evangelists, it is noticeable 
that services are often maintained in places 
with but two-or three communicants. The Church 
Messenger, of California, records ‘‘a little Sunday 
school at Carpinteria, with an average of twelve 
pupils, which made the liberal Easter offering 
of $10 for missions.’ In the days gone by, these 
were the scraps and fragments the Church of 
England ignored and the Methodists took care 
of. The results we are reaping to-day. But a 
change is slowly taking place. We are now 
looking after the corners and waste places, and 
God will certainly bless us inthe harvest gath- 
ering of future years. 


The Standard (Baptist) 


Tue Curse oF Pusiiciry.—The trouble in this. 
world would be about halved if people could be 
prevented from telling things that they have no 
business to tell. Particularly is this true of the 
trouble caused by those useful, but sometimes 
extremely disagreeable, persons, newspaper re- 
porters. In altogether too many cases, what 
the reporter is expected by his chief to bring in 
is not necessarily the most significant news, but. 
the news which will make a “good story.’ It 
does not matter that it may concern the private 
affairs of respected citizens, and may have been 
obtained by underhanded means; nor is it in 
the least a reason for silence that the publica- 
tion would cause pain to sensitive persons con- 
cerned, or would hinder the arrest of criminals, 
or would injure the professional reputation of 
men whose loss cannot be repaired by a later 
correction of the untruestatement. Thereisa 
frank and most disgusting commercialism about 
the news department of nearly all large news- 
papers, to the exclusion of all considerations of 
ethics and good taste. 

The Advance (Congregational) 

Tur Price or Oprnion.—In this vast universe 
man establishes himself on a little claim which 
has been surveyed by the chain of knowledge. 
He is so sure of some things that he can say of 
them: ‘I know.” He is no longer thinking his. 
way towards them or around them, but he con- 
fidently thinks from them, as a surveyor meas- 
ures from some corner stake or stone, the loca- 
ion of which is beyond dis pute. But beyond 
this homestead of knowledge, which is all the 
time being enlarged, there is a much larger area 
which is claimed by the sovereignty of opinion. 
Opinion represents the results of our thinking 
about something when we cannot say that we 
stand on ground of positive knowledge. The 
Latin word from which it is derived means to. 
think, and it represents various degrees of con- 
viction from tentative reasoning to settled judg- 
ment. Men are often more positive in stating 
and defending their opinions, whether well or 
ill formed, than they are in defending well-es- 
tablished truths. The reason is mainly this: 
truth is impersonal, and like air and sunlight, 
no man can claim that any truth belongs to him 
exclusively; but his opinions are his own, they 
take on certain forms in his own mind, even 
when the mental pollen which fructified them 
came from some more virile mind; he takes a 
certain pride in them as his own property, and 
stands ready to exhibit and defend them.. Now, 
every man has a right to his opinions, but 
if he states them by tongue, pen,types, or other- 
wise—and the privilege of expression is very 
dear to the average mortal—if he tries to induce 
other people to cast aside their opinions and ac- 
cept his, then he will have to pay the price of 
having opinions, which is sometimes very heavy. 
Still, it pays in the long run to have opinions 
and to stand manfully by them, cost what it 
may. Opinion sways the world. Advancement 
comes from the struggle for existence all the 
while going on: between opinions. The fit, or 
true, survive; the false perish. 
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The tbhousebold 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XV. 


PRING came as usual to the Mohawk 
Valley that year of 1777, but it brought 
with it still darker clouds of fear and disas- 


ter. 
On a certain warm morning when earth 


and sky seemed to breathe naught but bene- 
diction, Evelyn had just finished her morn- 
ing superintendence of the household when 
Mrs. Underhill came in’ from the linen 
room. The good lady’s health had failea 
somewhat during the past year, and many 
of the home duties now devolved upon oth- 
ers, but the regular inspection of the family 
linen was still her pride. “I think, Evelyn,” 
she said, ‘‘’tis time my dear husband had 
returned from his early journey to Sche- 
nectady. I cannot be forgetful of the steal- 
ing away of Griffifth, and now that poor Sir 
John is in banishment, we are without pro- 
tection.” 

‘Uncle is made of sterner stuff than Grif- 
fifth,” returned Evelyn, resting her cheek, 
which had grown much paler and thinner 
lately, on her hand. 

‘‘Aye, and the arm of the Lord is with 
him,” said the wife with a trustful smile, 
which beautified her somewhat inanimate 
face. ‘The Lord is the refuge of the op- 
pressed, even a refuge in times of trouble,” 
she finished softly, as she smoothed out Mr. 
Underhill’s bands which she was mending. 

“Ah! dear lady,” cried Evelyn with her 
old impulsiveness, ‘“‘you are a saint! and yet 
I know that your eyes are dim with weep- 
ing for your lads, and that you lie awake o’ 
nights thinking of Alan in the trenches by 
the Delaware.” 

Mrs. Underhill wiped her eyes on her 
needlework, and never knew that she had 
done the sacreligious act. 

“Tt is true, Evelyn,” she said, ‘‘and I some- 
times think Alan has been done much in- 
justice; especially do I think it since we 
have heard later accounts from New York. 
His father does not trust Captain Dalton 
overmuch, and [am glad he has left with 
Guy Johnson for Albany, if, indeed, he have 
not gone to Canada.” 

Evelyn was silent. Captain Dalton’s news 
had once proved true in Griffifth’s case, and 
was he to be completely discredited now? 
Just then the tread of Mr. Underhill’s horse 
was heard without, and Evelyn, jumping 
from her chair, ran to meet him. ‘Oh sir! ” 
she cried aghast, as she perceived that the 
clergyman’s dress was bespattered and dis- 
ordered, and that blood trickled from un- 
der his hat. ‘‘What has befallen you?” 

“Be still, my child, and help me, an you 
will, to wash this wound in the spring-house, 
and remove some of the mud from my gar- 
ments. My wife hath been much overtaxed 
of late, and I would not have her see me 


thus.” 
“But,” questioned Evelyn as he walked 


beside her, leading his horse, ‘‘how happened 
it? You have had a fall?” 

‘No, my embodied interrogation point,” 
smiled Mr. Underhill,” I will tell you in 
confidence ’twas done by a stone from the 
sling of a youthful David by the roadside.” 

“The silly wretch!” cried Evelyn; ‘and 
your bespattered garments, how came they 
80?” 


await their own destruction.”’ 


nectady, and asI passed Dirck Myndert’s 


be not there we shall all be scalped and 
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“Well, daughter, there was more than 
one David to stone him who is accounted a 
Philistine.” 

‘*Y ou have not been stoned, sir?” cried the 
girl in horror.” 

‘Aye, child, yet ‘twas but by road urchins 
who called after me ‘Pope,’ and ‘Tory,’ and 
not like that of the blessed Stephen, unto 
death.” 

‘““How can they thus turn against you?” 
cried Evelyn hotly, ‘‘you who have only 
tried to do them good?” 

‘Tis a time when men stop not to dis- 
criminate. The valley people are in abject 
terror over the report of threatened havoc 
by the Tories.” 

‘“‘Cowards,” exclaimed Evelyn. ‘No won- 
der that General Schuyler leaves them to 
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“He does not quite do that. He is ar- 
ranging even now to-treat with the Indians 
at Johnstown. I have heard it in Sche- 


allies at Oswego soon took place, though 
the proposed council at Johnstown was still 
deferred. The people of Tryon county sent 
recruits to fight, and many of them to die 
in the terrible battle at Oriskany. Then 
the trembling needle of war, which had 
seemed to point to an alliance between Bur- 
goyne and St. Leger, to the destruction of the 
valley, was turned aside by the relief of 
Fort Schuyler, and the district drew breath 
again. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Underhill grew more and 
more unpopular, and many ill threats were 
made against him. About this time, George, 
now a stout, strong-limbed lad, whose boy- 
ish curiosity caused him to poke his some- 
what upturned nose into whatever was go- 
ing on, came in with tidings which were in 
such ahurry to leave his tongue, that he burst 
into the room with small ceremony. 

“Father,” he cried,‘‘Oh, Father, there be 
sad mischief afoot now, and the broth is all 
in the fire, as Letty, the maid, would say.” 

“George,” replied his father repressingly, 
“turn out the dogs that follow at your heels, 
and tell your tale in a manner less startling 
to your mother.” 

The boy, obeying the order, stood before 
his parents in good old-time fashion, and 
told his story: ‘It was at Dirck Myndert’s 
I heard it,” he said. ‘‘Katrina called me in 
asl was on my way to the mill below Guy 
was gone from his face. Park. She wanted me to try her butter- 

The gathering of Tories and their savage | milk beer, she said, and I was but drinking 


a 


place, Katrina has come running after me, 
with petticoats close-reefed, and blowing 
like a grampus, to beg me to be present at 
the council. ‘Ah, good sir,’ she said, ‘if you 


tomahawked, and driven back across the 
sea, which when I came over worked in me 
such a mighty misery as I shall never for- 
get.’ I tried to tell her that if the two for- 
mer evils befell, the last could wreak her 
little harm, but old Neptune himself could 
scarce have dashed more salt spray from his 
eyes than she mopped up with her ker- 
chief.” 


Evelyn laughed, then suddenly looked 
grave. “You are gay to keep up my spirits, 
but I know your heart is troubled.” 

“Yea, Evelyn, ’tis even so, but though I 
am accounted a stern man, there is a mal- 
adroit fancy in me which a mere straw does 
often tickle. Nevertheless, I must do what 
Ican to restrain the worst passions of our 
red friends.” 


Evelyn pressed her lips to his forehead 
above the discoloring bruise; ‘‘you are to me 
the bravest and best of men, and I would 
that one of your sons had been like you.” 

Mr. Underhill rose, and in his turn laid a 
hand of blessing on the young girl’s head, 
but he made no answer to her words, and as 
they entered the house the luminous smile 
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the first tankard whenI heard voices on 
the stoop. Methought they were those of 
Dirck and Cairnewas. Katrina was making 
such a clatter with the pots that she noticed 
naught. One voice said: ‘Have you heard 
that a packet of papers has been found by a 
squaw on the valley road, dropped by some 
who were escaping to join the enemy at 
Niagara?’ ‘I have not heard it,’ said the 
other, ‘what of the packet?’ ‘Dutch Karl 
has got iton some pretext from the squaw,’ 
answered the first, ‘and he has given them 
to those who knew where to send them, 
and they are now inthe hands of the Co- 
lonial Congress. Many names in this vicinity 
are implicated in Tory plots’, and then they 
whispered, but oh, Father, I caught our own 
name! Then I dropped the tankard, and 
Dirck has seen me through the window, and 
springing in has boxed my ears for a listen- 
ing knave. I should have struck him with 
the tankard, but that Katrina came between 
us with yards of skirts outspread. I tell you 
I like not buttermilk beer with such sweets 
as Dirck adds!” 

The first consequence of this adventure 
told by George was the immediate dismissal 
of the Dutch Karl whom Evelyn had for 
along time suspected of playing a double 
‘part, but to whom, as having been bound-boy 
and catechuman of his own, Mr. Underhill 
had shown much leniency. 


Nothing more was heard of the packet, 
and the whole country was occupied in 
watching the movements of the British com- 
mander in the north, who had come ‘“‘to 
sweep the Hudson clear,’’ that he might 
join forces with his friends in New York. 
The series of notable battles on the borders 
of New York and Vermont followed, and 
when on the 17th of October, Burgoyne sur- 
rendered his whole army at Saratoga, the 
joy of the patriots knew no bounds. The 
event was hailed as the breaking up of Brit- 
ise power in the north, and the few Tory 
families in Tryon county and elsewhere be- 
gan toshake in the possession of their homes. 
Mr. Underhill’s little congregation at the 
Schoharie fort dwindled almost to his own 
household, and his endeavors to minister to 
such of his red people as had not scattered 
from the Lower Castle, were regarded with 
the greatest suspicion. [t seemed, indeed, 
to the loyal priest as though the cause of 
the Church were crushed with that of the 
king. 


And what of Alan? How had he fared 
since the autumn night when he had joined 
the command of the imperious, yet ever gal- 
lant Lee. 


It had chanced that the General who 
prided himself on his knowledge of human 
nature and its capacities, had taken a liking 
to him whom he had so roughly received, 
and had given him an appointment on his 
own staff. Alan, for the first. time in many 
months, was almost happy, in spite of toil- 
some military discipline and maneuvers. 
He was at last serving his country, and en- 
joying the novel experience of being thor- 
oughly in sympathy with those about him, 
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It was only when Lee had been taken pris- 
oner on his dilatory retreat, and the com- 
mand, under Prescott, fell back step by step 
to join Washington at the Delaware, that 
Underhill and Beaumont learned much of 
the actual hardships of war. On that 
strange Christmas midnight when the silent 
and half-frozen troops recrossed the ice- 
bound Delaware, and in the bloody battles 
subsequent, they learned more of its horrors 
as wellas its triumphs. It was during this 
time that Alan’s veneration for the com- 
mander-in-chief culminated, and it was at 
beleaguered Philadelphia in September 
that he first saw the ardent Lafayette, his 
own junior in age. 

“Ah, Alan,” cried Eugene after this meet- 
ing, ‘‘this is indeed a hero! Do you know 
at what infinite cost of pains and money he 
has escaped to this country? Did you mark 
how his eye kindled when he spake of lib- 
erty? and how willing he is to serve, even 
in the lowest place?” 

But Alan, already disappointed in his 
first hero, Lee, answered more soberly. 

Then came the fateful eleventh of Sep- 
tember, when the British, advancing from 
the head of Chesapeake bay, met Washing- 
ton’s army at the Brandywine, and what had 
seemed success to the patriot arms, was 
turned to grave disaster. Sullivan, out- 
flanked and out-generaled by Cornwallis 
and Howe, was put to rout. His men, flying 
fast in all directions,were pursued by over- 
whelming forces, and certain to be cut to 
pieces. 

Then it was that the stripling of France 
rushed to the rescue. Throwing himself 
from his horse, Lafayette fought hand to 
hand in the ranks, striving to stem the tor- 
rent of flight. Again and again he rallied 
the scattered columns, and turned them 
back, nobly seconded by a few of Sullivan’s 
brigade, among whom were now Kugene 
and Alan. Again and again the broken 
lines were shattered upon some deadly wave 
of British foemen. As well might they have 
tried with ropes of sand to stem the sea! 
Backward they fell again, but this time not 


Some New Books. 


THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK 
Adapted to the use of the Church in the United 
States. By the RT. RHY. ALFRED BARRY, D. D., 
D.C. L., Canon of Windsor and Assistant Bishop 
of London. With an Introduction by the RT. 
REV. HENRY C. PoTTER, D.D., LL. D., D.C. L., 
Bishop of New York. 18mo, cloth, red edges. 
Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10. 
A New, Revised, and Popular Edition of 


THE TREASURY OF THE PSALTER 
An Aid to the better understanding of the Psalms 
in their use in public and private devotions, com- 
piled by the RrEvs. G. P. HUNTINGTON and H. A. 
METCALF. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by 
mail, $1.12. 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE ORTHO- 
DOX GREEK CHURCH 


By the Rev. A. H. Horn, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford, author of ‘‘Mighteen Centuries of the 
Church in England,” “History of the Church 
Catholic,’ etc. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Sermons by the Rv. REv. A. F. W. INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. 160, cloth, $1.25. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E.& J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


THE ROVER 


An Iilastrated Magazine for Boys. 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. Specimen copy for 
the asking, , & M. HUTCHINSON, Pub- 
lishers, 107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


J. & R, Lamb, 59 Carmine St., 


New York 


Educational 


ConNEOTIOUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls, 


Re-opens September 27. 
Address for circular. 


Miss Sana J. SMITH, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $800 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send f illustrated H 
close eotooenh i Jacksonville, Ill, 


catalogue to Joseph R. 
NEW YORK—STATE 


Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 
Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y 


Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St, Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N, Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 


THE-SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. iss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin 


OHIO 


151 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School i$ 


ris. 
Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 


Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania College for Women, 


A situation and home of rare beauty, instruction unsur- 
passed for thoroughness, complete and modern equip- 
ment, and the intellectual opportunities of one of the cen- 
ters of art and culture of the country. Academic and col- 
lege departments. Schools of art and music. Moderate 
terms. 

Mrs. R. J. DeVORE, President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WISCONSIN 


“The school that makes manly boys.” 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Micht- 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. ARTHUR PrPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. G@ eo. F 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Grafton Hall, 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches. Location healthful 
Students over twelve years of age re- 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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in disorderly flight, Washington himself 
taking charge of the retreat. 

Eugene, very close in these last hours to 
his young hero, Lafayette, saw that the lat- 


ter’s boot was welling with blood. ‘‘Mon- 
steur,” he cried in the French, which was 
his mother-tongue, ‘‘you are wounded!” and 
even as he spoke he caught the reeling man 
in his arms. It was just then that a fresh 
volley was poured into the retreating ranks 
of the patriots by some more ardent pursu- 
ers, and Eugene, covering the body of 
Lafayette, himself sank down mortally 
wounded. 

Toward morning in the hospital tent, Alan 
watched beside his dying friend. Eugene 
had just opened his eyes. ‘‘Where are you, 
Alan?” hesaid. ‘I do not see, it is so dark. 
Alan, did I stand by him, the Marquis, to 


the last?” 
“Yes, Eugene,” replied Alan, ina broken 


voice. ‘‘You did all yourduty and more. He 
has but a slight leg-wound, while you—Oh, 
comrade, how can I let you go?—”’ He could 
not say more. 

“Alan, tell Margaret that I died for liber- 
ty; and oh, Alan, she will soon be left alone. 
Promise me, you will love and cherish her. 
I know what it will be to her.” 

Alan’s voice shook almost uncontrollably, 
but he answered clearly, ‘‘I promise that 
Eugene.” 

Beaumont fell back, and with a smile of 
supreme content, the young soul took its 
flight. 

When Alan raised his head from his first 
outbreak of grief, he saw in the tent door a 
crippled and bandaged figure, standing with 
his face bowed in sympathetic sorrow. It 
was the-young Marquis de Lafayette. 

(To be continued.) 


Temperance Work of Church 
Women 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary to the Church 
Temperance Society of New York city 
has gone about its task in a most systematic 
way. It has, iu its own language, ‘‘divided 
New York city into arbitrary parochial 
areas, with the view of obtaining informa- 
tion which would obviate the duplication of 
parochial visits, and yet guarantee that no 
one should be beyond the reach of definite 
spiritual guidance when they desired or 
needed it.” Their labors lie in what is 
called the German quarter, consisting of fif- 
teen blocks lying between the Bowery and 
Avenue A., Fifth street and Kast Houston; 
the Italian quarter, which is located be- 
tween Houston and Canal streets, Broadway 
and the Bowery, and their work among the 
Irish and the Jews is of large proportions. 
They have made the very moderate estimate 
that the liquor saloons in the German quar- 
ter number 147, in the Jewish quarter 237, 
in the Italian quarter 179, making a total of 
563 saloons in this limited area. In addition, 
they state that the drink bill of the United 
States is at the lowest estimate $900,000,000, 
and the number of saloons 225,000. 

Now, the Church Temperance Society has 
for a number of years, established counter- 
acting influences. The Squirrel Inn exists 
at this moment only upon paper, but before 
many months have passed, the society hopes 
to have it an accomplished fact. Mrs. Brad- 
ford, owner of the premises No. 131 Bowery, 
has given the property to the society, rent 
and tax free, for five years, on condition 
that it raises as a free gift $15,000 requisite 
for its equipment as a coffee-house and res- 
taurant, The building is in the most crowd- 


ed part of the Bowery, twenty-five feet 
front, eighty feet deep, with a liquor sa- 
loon on either side; and low theatres, con- 
cert halls, and pawn shops, crowd about it. 

If the funds can be raised to equip it, the 
society proposes to establish a commodious 
kitchen in the basement, a restaurant seat- 
ing 120 people on the first floor, a reading- 
room and lecture hall on the second floor, 
twenty-five sleeping-rooms on the third fioor, 
and one hundred beds on the fourth and 
fifth floors. The restaurant will furnish a 
cup of coffee and a sandwich at avery low 
rate, and it is hoped that many of these inns 
can be established, to counteract the at- 
tractions of the free-lunch counter of the 
liquor saloons. 

The first all-night lunch-wagon was estab- 
lished by the Woman’s Auxiliary in 1893, 
and its object was the providing of good and 
cheap refreshments. to men employed on 
night work. The success of this enterprise 
was so great that five more wagons have 
been added, and are stationed as follows: 
The Owl, Twenty-third street and Lexing- 
ton avenue; the Wayside Inn, Herald square; 
Good Cheer, Unionsquare; the Cable, Sixth 
avenue and Forty-second street; the Magnet, 
Astor place; the Beacon, Jefferson Market. 
The cost of one of these wagons is $1,000, and 
two men are employed on each; they are 
never closed except on Sundays. LEvery- 
thing is sold at five cents except chicken 
sandwiches. During the year 1897, 214,256 
ten-cent meals were purchased. 

The free ice-water fountains are a bless- 
ing to the suffering poor during the hotsum- 


mer months. The Woman’s Auxiliary has 
established ten of them in the most crowded 
tenement districts. 

Then there are coffee-vans, which are in- 
tended to furnish hot coffee and sandwiches 
to coachmen and hackmen at entertain- 
ments during the winter months. The asso- 
ciation only expects to cover expenses, and 
to this end sells ten-cent tickets,one of which 
will entitle the holder to a cup of hot cof- 
fee and asandwich. These wagons are open 
day and night; and from January Ist to Sep- 
tember 30th of last year, supplied 152,800 
ten cent meals. The association owns six of 
these vans, and they are stationed at the 
Pennsylvania ferry, at Herald square, at 
Union square, at Sixth avenue and Forty- 
second street, at Astor place, and at Jeffer- 
son market. The van is so arranged that 
the conductor of it can hand the cup of cof- 
fee or sandwich to the coach-driver without 
his descending from his seat.—M. E. J. in 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


‘* Keep to Your Place and 
Your Place will Keep You.’” 


Without good health we 
cannot keep situations or en- 
joy life. Most troubles origt- 
nate in impure blood. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood 
rich and healthy, and will 
help you ‘* keep your place.’” 


Built Up—‘ Was tired out, had no 
appetite until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It built me right up and I can eat heartily.” 
Erta M. Hacer, Athol, Mass. 


Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


send fcr Schieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Yeecrabisd, ane Byiits Gert ese arg and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to LEWI 
CHILDS Floral Park, New York. > 


UBBER STAMPS..... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
t Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
z Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. : 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. . 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXxposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


stomach and bowels clean and healthy. 


The Most Refreshing 
Morning Laxative 


A palatable, reliable remedy for dsordered 
stomach, sick headache and constipation, 

Acting gently on all the excretory organs, it 
expels waste matters, removes gouty and rheum- 
atic poisons from the blood, and keeps the 


“« Effervescent ”’ 


50¢. & $1.00, at Druggists 


\ \ 
ea S 
No, 217. nopy-Top Surrey, with double 
ders, Price, complete, with curtains, all around, 
ap apron, sunshade, lamps and pole or shafts, $68, 
ust as good as sells for $100. 
style and the largest selection in the land. 


and save 
hicles and 
nation and guarantee safe arrival We A4”’ Sk 
manufacture everything wesell, and 
we can assure you of good quality from 
beginning to end; good 
good iron and steel, good paint and vare 
nish, good finish, good trimmings, fine 
Large illustrated catalogue FREE. 


PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY. 


We manufacture 170 styles of vehicles and 65 s' 
and sell them to you dire 
In fact we are the largest manufacturers o 
inthe world selling to the consumer 
buy on this plan you pay only the pro= 
fit of the manufacturer. 


\WE HAVE NO ACENTS, \7 


preferring to deal with you direct. No 
matter where you live, wecanreach you 
ghee money. 


les of harness 
ct from our teCIOEy, at wholesale prices. 

vehicles and harness 
exclusively. When you 


We ship our ve- 
arness anywhere for exami- 
No. 180—Double buggy 
harness, with nickel trim- 
mings. Complete with :col- 
lars and hitch straps, $20, 
As good assells for $30. 


woodwork, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy, ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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Children’s thour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE EXCELSIORS 


a ITH the compliments of the Excelsi- 
ors.” ‘ 

So ran the legend on the envelope, in 
Jerry’s best handwriting, with many an 
elaborate twirland effective dash. Fora mo- 
ment Eleanor stood undecided what course 
to pursue. The white clad forms had passed 
on, and were mingling with the throng. 
Only Virginia and herself were there, so the 
thought flashed across her that it would be 
best to wait until all was over and all the 
girls together, before the seal was broken 
and the contents revealed. 

‘*But we want to know whether it’s a joke 
or not,’’ Mollie exclaimed, when she and 
Evelyn came running up to unravel the 
mystery; but the president remained inex- 
orable, and the remainder of the evening 
seemed to drag with leaden feet to Mollie at 
least. 

There was no doubt about the Excelsior 
having a right royal time. They patronized 
the lemonade well; they invaded the little 
ice-cream retreat, and dropped more dimes 
into Alice’s tin box; they laughed, and made 
every one else laugh, too; in fact, they did 
everything except that which the girls were 
afraid they would do—play some cruel joke, 
or make the sisterhood look ridiculous in 
some way, in order to feed their revenge. 

“The Tabbies look a trifle anxious, don’t 
they?” chuckled Jerry to Dave. 

“The envelope is in Nell'’s pocket, and 
they don’t know,” was all the senator said, 
but he nodded his head sagely, and Jerry 
smiled, a sweetly contented smile. 

At last the moment came when the last 
good night had been said, and once more the 
girls of St. Dorothy met on the veranda, this 
time in the deserted ice-cream corner, to 
take their share of the spoils. 

Alice and Laura were busy counting their 
gains at one of the little tables, bending 
eagerly over the gleaming piles of dimes 
and quarters, like a couple of little oriental 
misers, and the girls waited until they had 
finished the happy task. 

‘Twenty-two dollars and forty cents,” an- 
nounced Alice fivally, with a triumphant 
wave of her hand. 

“Twenty-two, forty!’ echoed Virginia in 
astonishment; ‘‘why, we only had three gal- 
lons, and that would mean—how much? 
Where's our lightning calculator, Mollie?” 

‘Sold two hundred and twenty-four dishes 
at ten cents per dish,’’ saig Mollie, counting 
up on her fingers. ‘Thirty dishes to the 
gallon—three times thirty—ninety dishes, 
Ninety from two hundred and twenty-four— 
one hundred and thirty-four. Say, young 
ladies, where did you get one hundred and 
thirty-four extra disl es of ice cream?” 

Laura began to laugh, but Alice was per- 
fectly serious. 

‘There were five extra gallons sent up 
with the compliments of the Excelsiors,” 
she answered 


“The idea!” 
added: 

‘Pretty soon I’ll begin to think that the 
whole moonlight masquerade was given for 
the sisterhood with the compliments of the 
Excelsiors.” 

“T guess that you are about right,” and at 
the sound of Eleanor’s calm, quiet voice, all 
faces turned to look at her, There was a 
queer smile on her lips, as she held an open 
sheet of paper in one hand and two bills in 
the other. 

“Listen to this,” she said, and amid per- 
fect silence, she read: 

“To the members of the S. D. S. 

‘‘Kinclosed please find twenty dollars, which 
amount represents two hundred tickets sold by 
the undersigned for the benefit of the S. DS 
moonlight masquerade. 

“THE EXCELSIOR CLUB.’’ 


cried Evelyn, and Mollie 


No one spoke a word. Nell fingered the 
two ten dollar bills for a minute, and 
then tossed them over Alice’s shoulder into 
the tin cash box. It was Virginia who broke 
the stillness. 

“Tt was a grand revenge,” she said slowly. 
“They have clipped our wings. [ move that 
a vote of thanks to the members of the Ex- 
‘celsior Club be passed, here and now, for the 
great assistance which they have rendered 


us.” 
There was a momentary hesitation, and 


the generous impulse won the day, and the 
vote was passed unanimously. It was on the 
morrow that the real struggle with their 
pride came, for there were the boys to face 
and thank, and besides, when the Daily 
Sentinel appeared with an elaborate account 
of the moonlight masquerade in its columns, 
there was an item added which was as gall 
and wormwood to the pride of the S. D.S., 
but they accepted the inevitable with silent 
sorrow. There was no doubt but that the 
item owed its origin to the fertile brain of 
Mr. Jerry Edsall. There was no mistaking 
his style. It said: 

‘‘We understand that, while the charming 
presence and graceful services of the young 
ladies formed the greatest attraction of the 
evening, it was to the perseverance and un- 
tiring energy of the well-known and popular 
Excelsior Club that the entertainment owed 
its remarkable financial success.”’ 


Mollie read the notice aloud to the girls 
the morning after the affair, and there was 
a gloom over the assembly which seemed 
immovable. 

‘‘Well, they earned it,” Eleanor said, with 
a weary sigh. ‘I suppose we must send 
them our vote of thanks some way. Mollie, 
don’t you think you could take it better than 
any of the rest of us. It’s your barn, you 
know, and—and goodness knows what you 
have to climb to get to their club room. I 
think you had better go.” 

‘‘All right,” Mollie said, cheerfully. She 


along without it, after using nearly 

all other brands of food and milk, 

all of them disagreeing with my 

baby. It is the best food for 

children I have ever tried. My 
baby has not been sick a day since I 
began using Mellin’s Food a year ago. 
When I began using it the baby was 
sick all the time and did not look as 
if he could live, but he began to im- 
prove at once on Mellin’s Food. Now 
he is the healthiest, strongest baby in 
town. Mrs. R. H. Folmar, Luverne, 
Ala. 


Mellin’s Food 


and FRESH MILK;; not dried milk, 
weeks, months or years old; nor 
condensed milk that has been ina 
tin for nobody knows how long; 
but good FRESH milk; this is the 


proper thing to give a baby. 
Mellin’s Food modifies the milk 
and makes it like mother’s milk. 
Babies grow strong and rosy on 
Mellin’s Food and FRESH milk. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “sssz:"* 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 


URT HOUSES, SCHOOLS, ete. 
FOR CHUA CAE S teas QUES SEPALS 
Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 


BELL 


Stee! Alloy Church & School Bells. 
Catalogue._ The 0. 8S, BELL OO., 


Send fos 
boro, Os 


VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 

i, Ptah BY SHED N SING 0102 6. 
| Me ah, (PHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER | AAAUAMA 
PL? MENEELY & CO. GENUINE 


LW EST-TROY, N. ¥.1e1/-METAL 
GHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUADRY, Baltimore,Md. 


Health and Rest, 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE, and BATHS, at The 
Pennoyer, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


“Appetite 


comes with eating.”” And the hankering for 
Pearline comes from trying it. 
sceptical about Pearline’s washing, try 
it on coarse clothes, etc., first—things 
that you can’t hurt much, and see how 
it saves work, Having seen Pearline’s 
superior work you'll be ready to use it 
for fine, delicate, cobwebby things. s#4 


If you're 


See 


<B> 
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was the only one of the girls who thoroughly 
enjoyed the joke, and how could she help it, 
when it was such a splendid thing to do, and 
just like Dave and Art., who never, never 
did anything mean, 

So the envoy of peace wended her way to 
the Rookery after all was done at the 
Hardy's, and when she reached the barn 
she did not wait for any invitation or in- 
structions as to climbing, but simply scaled 
the ladder in the most approved form, and 
walked the beam like a veteran Excelsior. 

“Wonder what they’il do next?” Bobbie 
was saying reflectively, as he lay at full 
length on the carpenter’s bench, and looked 
at Dave, Art., and Jerry. 

“Get hopping mad, and never speak to us 
again,” Jerry said, with a grin of content. 
‘Nell says they’re going to give the money 
to St. Luke’s for something or other.” 

‘Mollie told us all about it,” Arthur said 
confidentially. ‘It’s for a new font—a 
handsome one—all hand carved and marble 


lined.” 
‘With S. D. S. engraved on it in big let- 


ters,” concluded Jerry. ‘‘There’s the vain 
pomp and vanity of this wicked world for 
you. Isn’t that like girls all over, though? 
Had to give something that would stand for 
a monument to their greatness, instead of 
giving it to poor people, or something like 
that.” 

‘‘Pshaw,” Dave said, ‘I think the font’s 
splendid. Mollie said Virginia suggested it. 
Mollie isn’t a bit mad at us. She’s tickled to 
death. She wanted us in all the time.” 

‘The other girls will be dropping her from 
the S. D. S., if she don’t look out.” 

At this point a figure appeared on the 
beam, and an instant later Mollie herself 
stood among them. 

“Well, I give up,” was all Arthur could 
say at the sudden apparition, but Mollie 
only smiled in a friendly way all round, and 
proceeded to deliver her message of peace 
and thankfulness, and good will. 

When she had finished, Jerry poked Ar- 
thur in the ribs and whispered: 

‘‘Make a speech? —— ~--—- 

So the honored president arose and said, 
slowly and impressively, while he bowed low 
to the emissary: 

“Please return our best wishes to the 
S. D.S., and say that any time when they 
will honor us with a visit, we shall be only 
too happy to extend to them the compliments 
of the Excelsior Club.” 

(To be continued.) 


How Bessie Won the Basket 


SUCH a careles3, thoughtless, and, I 

am very sorry to say, such a disobedient 
little girl as Bessie often was. Very often 
soe really did forget; but sometimes when 
she did not forget, she would not take the 
trouble to put her things away. 

If you had lived in the house with her, 
these are a few of the questions which you 
would have heard her ask every day: 

“Who knows where my hat is? Has any- 
body seen my pencil? Fanny, where is my 
slate? Can’t you tell me where my rake is?” 

“Where are you going, Fanny?” she 
asked, one morning, as her sister who had 
been teaching her her lessons, got up and 
was leaving the room, with a basket and a 
pair of scissors in her hand. 

“To cut the flowers,” Fanny replied. 

“I think you might wait for me; and, 
Fanny, you said you would get mea little 
basket like yours; when will you give it to 
me?": 
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“TI cannot wait for you; you have only 
wasted your time. When you have finished 
adding up those figures you may come to 
the garden; but remember, Bessie, you are 
not to come until your books and slate are 
put neatly away, exactly where they belong, 
on the shelf. And as for the basket, you 
shall have that as soon''—But Fanny went 
out of the room without finishing. 

Bessie looked after her, with her pencil 
on her lips. What did she mean by not 
finishing what she was saying? But there 
was one thing sure, the longer she sat doing 
nothing, the longer it would be before she 
could go into the garden; for Fanny would 
send her right back if she came before the 
examp’e was finished. 

“Three and two are five, and five are ten,” 
and so on till it was finished and proved cor- 
rect. Then down wentslate and pencil, and 
over to the open window bounded Bessie. 

But just as she stood with one foot on the | 
piazza, the memory of Fanny’s words came 
back to her, and she stopped. She almost 
wished she had forgotten, she was in sucha 
hurry! Perhaps the flowers would be all 
cut. O, dear! what a bother! 

“T just believe I'll wait till I come back, 
to pick it up; Fanny ’ll never know, and it 
won’t make a mite of difference.” 

But after saying these naughty words, 
Bessie felt ashamed. 

“Yow’re just going to act a story, Bessie 
Gray; and that’s as bad as telling one with 
your tongue!”’ she said to herself. And go- 
ing hack into the room, she picked up the 
slate, gathered the books from the table, and 
ran off with them to the library closet, to the 
particular corner. of the shelf where they be- 


longed. 

But that corner was already occupied, for 
in the very spot where she had been going 
to lay the books, stood the loveliest little 
basket, in the bottom of which lay a slip of 
paper, on which was printed quite plainly: 

For the little girl who remembered to 
put away her slate and books—and, remem- 
bering, did it.”—Annie L. Hannah, in Chris- 
tian Observer. 
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You are sure that 


Swift’s 
Silver Leaf Lard is purity perfection, 
and all lard. 

Premium Hams make a breakfast fit 
for royalty, and Americans. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon, an appe- 
tizer which makes everything else taste 
good, > 

Beef Extract, as good as the best — 
the concentrated strength of the best beef, 
with a flavor all its own. 

Jersey Butterine, you couldn’t tell it 
from the best butter,— healthy, wholesome, 
clean. P ; 
Cotosuet — the perfect vegetable short- 
ening — digestible and healthy. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul 
Trial 


Package F ree! 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I will send them free of cost a trial Package of a s'm- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is an honest remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. F 
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Publication Office. 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co, Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. MceVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham's, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 H. Lexington st 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 


WILL KEEP IT. 
Healthy Enough to Eat or Drink 
What he Likes. 


While I have an excellent constitution, 
and think nothing easily affects me, I pro- 
pose to keep it if possible. 

I have observed for years the great num- 
ber of people who complain of the bad effect 
of coffee, and while [ can drink coffee or 
almost anything I want, without trouble, it 
is nevertheless true that we do not use or- 
dinary coffee at our house, but for many 
months have been using Postum Food 
Coffee. We find it in every way preferable 
to imported coffee. 

We make it strictly according to direc- 
tion, for we found out early that it could be 
made to taste very flat when underboiled, 
but as we make it now, to use a slang 
phrase, ‘‘It hits the spot.” I drink it three 
times.a day. 

TI enclose a list of friends who are regular 
users of the Postum Food Coffee. 

In our family we believe that good health 
can be used to advantage in doing business 
cr prosecuting professional work, and we 
propose to keep all the good health we 
have, if such a thing is possible, and we 
think one of the most important measures is 
the abandonment of coffee and the use of 
Postum. F,.W. Bland, 705 Collinsville Ave., 
E. St, Louis, Tl), 


CHANGE OF ADDREsS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender's risk. 


FOREIGN.-—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings, 


EXCHANGH.— When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchange. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals, 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. : 


s pare: 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper, will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
Hong to THE Livine Cuurox, plus 20 cents for 
carriage, 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE rockets and roman candles that have illu- | 


thinated the business situation the past year, 
have burned themselves out, and conditions 
have settled down to the activities of supply and 
demand. Measured by the volume of these ac- 
tivities business was never better. and there are 
as yet nosigns of diminution. With the output 
nereased in most branches of production, in 
some cases very greatly increased, there is yet 
searcely a sign of accumulating stocks apy- 
where, and in most cases prices are firm. In 
iron the consumption for the first quarter of the 
sear is given at about 45 per cent. larger than 
last year, and it is estimated that the percent- 
age of increase will be nearly as large for the 
whole year. In some cases prices have been 
again advanced, and nowhere is a teadency 
toward lower pricesreported. The iron products 
must be immensely prospercus. Ore has ad- 
vanced very little compared with the increased 
price for their product. 

Cotton is steady with very little change in 
price. In the manufactured fabrics demand is 
good, prices are tending upward, and in some 
l nes wants are not easily filled. The strike of 
the grain handlers at Buffalo has been settled, 
and work resumed. No other labor disturbances 
appear at the moment. 

The only change to note in the money market 
is a tendency towards easiness in the interest 
rate. The New York bank statement last week 
Was generally regarded as favorable, inasmuch 
as it showed an increase in legal reserves, and 
Stocks rallied in Wall street. We do not see 
the encouragement in sucha bank statement. 
The reserves increased it is true, but tnere is no 
uncertainty about the sound condition of the 
New York banks, and has been none,and the re- 
sérves were large enough before. The significant 
part of the bank statementsis that with reserves 
ample, and money tending easier, yet loans and 
deposits decrease largely. This all simply re- 
flects the falling off in bull speculation on the 
stock exchange, All last autumn and wivter 
whén stocks were strong and advancing,reserves 
in the New York banks decreased, and loans 
and deposits increased, just the reverse of the 
present situation. The only menace to the busi- 
ness Situation still is as pointed out last week, 
the poor outlook for the wheat crop. The press 
and public are at last beginning to admit what 
we have before claimed, that the condition of 
the winter wheat cropisdeplorable. Many still 
claim the result will be 250 to 275 millions, or 
enough for bread and seed. They are at least 
50 millions too high, and the yield is as likely to 
be under 200 millions as over thatamount. The 
average of spring wheat is less than last year, 
probably 10 per cent. less, possibly 15 per cent. 
less. Much of it was seeded late and under un- 
favorable conditions. Dislike the outlook as we 
may, it promises no surplus wheat for export, 
and what is exported will come largely from 
reserves now in farmer’s hands. When Europe 
wakes up to these conditions they will not be so 
apathetic. Corn planting is not all done and 
conditions have not been uniformly good. It is 
too early yet to indicate them. 


Russian Development 


USSIA, the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 

their relation to the trade of the Orient in 
competition with the United States, are elabor- 
ately discussed in the current number of Sum 
mary. of Commerce and Finance, just prepared by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. The fact 
that the Trans Siberian road, which will bring 
the products of Russia’s fields, forests, and fac- 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


ee SUAN 


MEMBER 4 B'd Trade, Chicago 
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Stock Exchanges an Trovisio: 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain. 


tories to the doors of China, is nearing comple- 
tion, and that Russia is also pushing for a com- 
bined rail and water route to the Orient 
through Persia and the Indian Ocean, seems to 
justify a study of the rapidly developing indus- 
tries of that great nation whose contiguous area 
exceeds that of any other country in the world, 


and whose population is only exceeded by that |: 


of a single nation, China. 

Discussing the question of Russia’s trade re- 
lations to the vast oriental market in which the 
people of the United States now feel especial in 
terest, the report calls attention to the fact 
that Russia, like the United States, has such 
variety of soil, climate, and minerals, that she 
is able to produce within her own borders a 
large proportion of the necessities and comforts 
of life. Corn, wheat, barley, and rye furnish an 
ample supply of breadstuffs; vast stock-grow- 
ing areas produce cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, 
wool, hides, and provisions in abundance; beet 
sugar is produced in great quantities; hemp and 
other fiber plants flourish in certain provinces; 
cotton is successfully grown in the extreme 
south; virgin forests promise an enormous lvin- 
ber supply; coal, iron, and other minerals re- 
quired for manufactures are believed to be 
abundant, and her mineral oil is so plentiful 
and cheap that it is freely used as fuel, and is 
also becoming a serious competitor with our 
own in the markets of Europe and Asia. 

With these natural supplies of all materials 
required for manufacturing, she is strengthet- 
ing her industrial system, following closely the 
lines marked out by the United States, and now 
manufactories of cottons and wodlens, iron and 
steel and their products, machinery, lumber, 
and other of the requirements of her people are 


being established and increased. Foreign capi- 
tal is encouraged to contribute to this activity, 
and with her 125,000,000 of industrious, frugal 
people, she seems likely to increase her ability 
to supply her own markets, and in certain lines 
may also increase her export. When to these de- 
velopments in the producing lines are added 
the new transportation routes by which sup- 
plies may be sent to the markets of Asia and 
Europe and, indeed, of the world, putting rail 
in competition with water, and water again in 
competition with railway lines controlled and 
owned by the government, and all these combin- 
ing to bring undeveloped areas and resources 
into development, their importance to the com- 
mercial world and to the commerce of the 
United States, seems worthy of consideration, 
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Luncheon 


© Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 
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Veal Loaf —a pleasing change for lunch. 

Ox Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
lunch. 

Compressed Corned Beef — Incompar- 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—everybody 
likes ’em. 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans.’ 


“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,’’ gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours fora postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
LE EES) 


. «+ Bind Your Copies of... 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
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Wholesome Advice 


For People Whose Stomachs are 


Weak and Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases 
is worthy of attention, says when a man or 
woman comes to me complain‘ng of indiges- 
tion, loss of appetite, sour stomach, belck- 
ing, sour, watery risings, headaches, sleep- 
lessne:s, lack of ambition, and a general 
run-down nervous condition, | advise them 
to take after each meal one or two of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the tablet to 
dissolve in the mouth, and thus mingle with 
the food eaten. The result is that the food 
is speedily digested before it has time to 
sour and ferment. These tablets will digest 
food any way, whether the stomach wants to 


or not, because they contain harmless digest- 


ive principles, vegetable essences, pepsin, 
and Golden Seal, which supply just what 
the weak stomach laeks. 

I have advised the tablets with great suc- 
cess, both in curing indigestion and to build 
up the tissues, increase flesh in thin, nervous 
patients, whose real trouble was dyspepsia, 
and as soon as the stomach was put to rights 
they did not know what sickness was. 

A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can be bought at any drug-store, 
and as they are not asecret patent medicine, 
they can be used as often as desired with 
full assurance that they contain nothing 
harmful in the slightest degree; on the con- 
trary, anyone whose stomach is at all de- 
ranged,will find great benefit from the use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. They will 
cure any form of stomach weakness or dis- 
ease, except cancer of the stomach. Full- 
sized package at druggists, 50 cents. Send 
to F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., for lit- 
tle book on stomach troubles, mailed free. 


Teething time with Mellin’s Food babies is 
not a period of discomfort. Supplied with the 
phosphatic salt for building up the teeth and 
bones, and with material that gives vitality and 
strength, Mellin’s Food babies cut their teeth 
painlessly. 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


POR AO¢AO S.A? 
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PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEE 


If you are contempiating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
5 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
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‘WE AND OUR TOUR ECONOMIC” 


Is the title of a very charming and entertain- 
ingly written story which has just been issued 
in book form by the Passenger Department 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y. 
The intending summer tourist will find it as 
only interesting but instructive. It will be 
sent free to any address,on application to F. M. 
Byron. G.W.A., Chicago. A.J.Smiru, G.P. A., 
Cleveland. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up to date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TOURIST CARS TO PORTLAND, ORE. 


Leave Chicago at 6:30 P.M. on ‘‘The Overland 
Limited,’’ via the Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, arriving at Portland at 
6:45P.mM. the third day. The only daily line 
through without change between Chicago and 
Portland. Personally conducted party leaves 
Chicago every Thursday. Chicago & North- 
Western R’y City Ticket Office, 193 Clark St.; 

Passenger Station. Wells and Kinzie S s. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWECO 
SILVER CLOSS 


STARCH 
For The Laundry 


—— 


Best Line 


to 

Denver 
ice 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road: and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


A pertect food for the 


Somatose iivalis the ayspeptic 


orthe baby. Pamphlets 
mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co., 40 
Stone St. 


ew York Citv, 
7 THE MODERN 
Elameline Soir 
Paste Cake or Liqu: 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


AYLGHT A PECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis, 


Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Oars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be civeined oO one local ticket agent. 

A, H, HANSON, G. P. A., Tl). Cent. R. R., Chicago, Ul. 


= BRAND 


| CONDENSED 


NEw YORK CONDENSED MILK CO. NEW oe . 


"FOR, 
NURSING 
AND GENERAL § 


COOKING.{ 


SEND FOR 


“BABIES” 


ABOOK FOR 
MOTHERS. 


MILK. 


Washing and Starching Sum- 
mer Gowns 


O send an originally cheap gingham gown to 
the cleaner, and have it come back with a 
bill equalling or surpassing the cost of the ma- 
terial when it was new, is not an experience to 
encourage a taste for ‘‘cheap” ginghams. To 
have it washed by the laundress and sent up 
with a faded back and starchy spots throughout, 
is even more depressing. Most of us learn to 
compromise by choosing colors with a view to 
the wash-tub, rather than to our own taste and 
complexions; but, after all, there is a way of 
cutting this Gordian knot, of having our own 
choice of colors, and keeping them in defiance of 
time, wash-tubs, and starch. ‘The man who is 
master of himself has a good servant,” and the 
woman who knows what happens in her kitchen 
and laundry, knows how it happens, and, more 
over, takes good care that it happen in her way, 
may save her wash gowns from destruction and 
herself from much vexation of spirit. 

Colored prints, ginghams, cretonnes, and 
p’ques of colored patterns, or of solid colors 
somewhat doubtful and difficult to preserve, 
should be washed in bran-water without any 
soap whatever. Put the bran in a muslin bag 
and pour hot water on this; when the water is 
lukewarm, take out the bran-bag and wash your 
pieces quickly, rinsing them afterwards in clear 
cold water, also quickly. To avoid all chance of 
fading, hang them to dry in a room without fire 
or sunshine, and before they are absolutely dry, 
iron them with moderate irons. Thegreat point 
to bear in mind is to wash, rinse—and starch, if 
necessary—very quickly, never allowing the 
pieces to lie in the water. 

Rice-water is the only safe starch for dark 
linens and muslins, and muslins of doubtful 
color may be washed in rice- water without soap, 
rinsing them out in clear rice-water to keep the 
starched quality. Gum-arabic water is also used 
to take the place of starch, but is rather better 
suited. for lace and nets, and rice-water will 
probably be found the more satisfactory of the 
two. 


When no soap is used in washing, yolk of egg 
may be rubbed into grease spots, or places where 
the material is soiled by contact with the skin. 
Rub the yolk into the material and wash exactly 
as if it were soap. 


An additional word apropos of shrinking: 
Wash materials made up into shirt-waists, chil- 
dren’s frocks, or anything expected to be laun- 
dered often, should, without exception, be laun- 
dered and shrunk in the material before being 
cut and made up. If this be done, it will not 
shrink later on. All the best shirt-waist makers 
do this, which is one reason why shirt waists 
made to order look better and keep their shape 
long after cheap shop made ones have shrunk 
and stretched all out of shape.—Harper’s Bazar 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence soliciter. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
Church 


GLASS AND 
DECORATING CC 
English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 
President 

RUSSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice-President 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCES, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


Church furnirure. 
R. G. GEISSLER, X% Marble and Metal Work. 
124 Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Hl. 


TUE THE 


ART WORKER 


1OEI6Se NEW YORK. 


ni-FVRNITURE 


The Luetke Church Art Works, 


Tract Building and 41 University Pl., New York City. 
MANUFACTURERS IN ALL LINES OF 
CHURCH OR MONUMENTAL WORK. 


We have the latest, cheapest, and best designs in this 
country. Write to us. " 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co,, Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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My Part 


BY IDA BALLHEIM 


The Chief Musician did the chords invent ; 
The Chief Musican shaped the instrument ; 
He set me in my place before the score, 
rX | I heard the one word, “Play!” He said no more. 


ro 
Tm 
— He did the air to other hands consign; 
. I may not even hint the full design, 


There is no meaning in the notes I play, 
Which I must still rehearse from day to day. 


And some who tire of theit monotonous. tone, 
Would have me change to music of my own, 
Full-chorded discord would it better be ? 

Let others play it, it is not for me, 


But I will strive to render perfect still 
My unmelodious part with patient will — 
So in that concert, grand, remote, and far, 
The harmony divine I shall not mar. 
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COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
_ CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 


CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


Trinity Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, am'ces, copes, 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, etc. Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. -Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinity Parish House, 101 26th st. 


If milk does not agree with your baby, add 
Mellin’s Food, and see what an improvement 
perfect nutrition will make in his condition. 


Educational 


ILLINOIS 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, I. 
A Classical and Military Boarding Schovl for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
; A. H. Noyzs, Headmaster. 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill. 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

REy. C. W. LEFFINGWETL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamcere, Il. 


THE CHICAGO DIocESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il. 


oint. Healthful 
instruction are 


are satisfied on _ this 

recreation and thoroug ‘ 
mbined with careful Social and Re- 

/j ligious influences. Engage room early. 

A Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


UNG, 
Jacksonville, - Illinois. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford Academy. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida ©. Allen, Principal, Bradford, Mags. 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. App'y to 
Mr3. E.P UN »ERAILL, Lowell, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Micuiean, Ann Arbor. 


Universit y School of Music. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre 
tary 


MINNESOTA 


Ss, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BrsHop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. MIss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls. Syracuse, N, Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty ninth school year. begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply toM ss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Gabriel's School, Peekskill, N, Y, 


A Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary. On an emi- 
nence overlooking the Hudson River. Prepares for Coi- 
lege. Twenty-seventh year will begin Sept. 28th, 1898. Ad- 
dress THE-SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre 
pares for college. Miss C. EK. Mason, LL.M., Prin 


OHIO 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 
Miss Phelps’ Classical School fe", 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA . 


Trinity Hall, Washington. Pa. 


A School for Boys. With high aims, standards, and 
requirements. Equips boys for college or business; large 
corps of able instructors; personal attention given to each 
boy’s mental, physical, and moral development. Refined, 
elevating surruundings. Termt, $500. 

Wm. W. Smitu, Rector. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 

to proposed change or re- 

ecoration to Chancel or 
urch Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


J. é& R, Lamb, 59 C.F mine St., 


New York 


A Correctly 
Hanging Surplice 


iS a source of constant pleasure to the 
wearer. Ours are cut to fit, and they do. 
No continual adjusting after once put on. 
Plain) LAWN sieer vies 

Fine Linen.. 
Semi-Full... 

State length desired........... Amount enclosed........... 

DELIVERED FREE ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—We sent out recently letters so 
full of information that some few went off before we dis- 
covered they were just heavy enough to be overweight. 


Any of our friends who were compelled to pay the addit‘on- 
al 2c. will be cheerfully reimbursed if they will notify us. 


E. 0. THOMPSON'S SONS, Vestment Makers, 


908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
also 245 Broadway New York. 


An Am:rican Edition Now Ready. 


The Teachers’ Prayer Book 


Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States. 


By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London. 


With an Introduction by 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of New York. 


18mo, Cloth, Red Edges, Price, $81.00 
Nec, by Ma‘l, #1 10, 
7&9 W. 18th 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., 7&9 W-y! 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Chur h Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


Church WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
1% Clinton Place, bet. 5th and 6th Ave., New York. 


~~ LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago. mm. 


p LUE TRE 


T: WORKER | 
RY EVRNITURE & 10E16Se. NEWYORK, 


Educational 


WISCONSIN—Continued. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. G eo. F 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B Lyman, Esq.’ Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Grafton Hall, 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches. Location healthful 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived. Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For particulars, 
etc., address the Rey. B, TALBOT ROGERS, B.D., Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis, 
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: Notes of the World’s Progress 


HEN sTROUBLE IN CUBA WAS 
at its height, it was popularly sup 
posed the insurgent forces were a 
good-sized army, but it now develops 
that its size and strength was largely a matter 
of popular supposition. Such would seem to be 
the case from the fact that the authorities are 
having a hard time rounding up soldiers to ac- 
cept the three million dollars kindly provided 
for those who surrendered their arms and re- 
tired to peaceful pursuits. At the time the Cu- 
ban Assembly refused to surrender the army 
rolls, that they might be used in facilitating the 
disbursement of good money, the Cuban force 
was estimated at 40,000 officers and men. Ac- 
cording to the rolls, there awaits each man who 
bore arms, the sum of $75, but it develops that 
these rolls are padded after a manner creditable 
to a boodle municipal alderman. It is, of course, 
probable that many hold back because of agita- 
tion against the plan of settlement, but taking 
Cuban character into consideration, it is ex- 
tremely likely that if the real strength of the 
Cuban army was equal to the estimate, more 
than- a few hundreds would have presented 
themselves at headquarters and claimed their 
money. Romance and imagination have been 
large factors of Cuban strength. 
a 
ERO WORSHIP WILL FIND VENT IN 
the return of Admiral Dewey. The Ad- 
miral has left his station, and will return leis- 
urely by the Suez route. Already plans are 
making for his reception, which will pale to in- 
significance previous events of somewhat simi- 
lar character. New York city plans a demon- 
stration to cost $150,000, and the bunting market 
bids fair to be exhausted. Already popular con- 
tributions are being solicited to provide the hero 
of Manila Bay with a magnificent residence in 
Washington, while many cities propose to ex- 
tend honors by building ‘‘Dewey”’ parks. <Ad- 
miral Dewey is not an ostentatigus man, and 
while he cannot but be grateful at the marks of 
appreciation for his distinguished services, has 
so far declined to make engagements for any 
affair in which heis to be the conspicuous figure 
a > 9 _— 
T THE OPENING OF THE CORTEZ, JUNE 
2d, the Queen Regent announced the con- 
clusion of arrangements for the cession to Ger- 
many of the Carolines, Marianas, and Palaos, 
the remaining Pacific Spanish possessions. It 
developes that the proposal was made known to 
the United States and England, and can there- 
fore occasion no political disturbance, particu- 
larly as Spain is the owner of the islands, and 
can dispose of them as she pleases. By the re- 
linquishment of Cuba, the cession of Porto Rico, 
the Phillippine and Sulu Islands, and Guam,the 
largest of the Ladrone islands, as a result of 
the recent Spanish-American war, the colonial 
possessions of Spain have been reduced to an 
area of about 245,097 square miles, of which 
244,487 square miles are in Africa. The Pacific 
possessions about to be ceded to Germany in- 
clude the Caroline islands and Palaos, with 560 
square miles, and 36,000 population, and the 
Mariana,or Ladrone islands (except Guam) with 
fifty square miles and 1,000 population. Spain’s 
principal colony in Africa is Rio de Oro and 
Adrar, with 243.000 square miles and 100,000 
population, which are under the governorship 
of the Canary Islands, with a sub-governor res- 
ident at Riode Oro. The negotiations for the 
sale of the Caroline islands, Palavus, and La- 
drones, to Germany, have b2en in progress for 
some time. 


HE INSULAR COMMISSION APPOINTED 

by the War Department to investigate af- 
fairs in Puerto Rico, and to report upon all 
matters relating to currency, laws, taxation, 
judiciary, public improvements, education, and 
civil affairs generally, has made a unanimous 
report to the Secretary of War. The commis- 
sioners say that all classes and conditions of the 
Puerto Rican population are ready and willing 
to accept American institutions, and to be con- 
tent with them. The report discusses the finan- 
cial condition of the country. The currency 
amounts to about $11,600,000, a larger sum than 
was in circulation prior to American occupancy. 
The report recommends that the Spanish bank 
bills be redeemed, and that the bank be no 
longer permitted to issue currency. It also rec- 
ommends that, as soon as possible, the Puerto 
Rican money which is now in circulation, be 
supplanted by United States currency. The 
Commission considers at some length the ques- 
tion of concessions and franchises, and recom- 
mends such a generous settlement of this ques- 
tion as will give to Puerto Rico every opportu- 
nity for advancement and improvement, and en- 
courage the investment of muneys in the way of 
building railroads and other public improve- 
ments of all kinds. The report recommends the 
establishment in the island of the public school 
system of the United States. Recommendation 
is made that there shall be a complete separa- 
ration of Church and State and all property, 
and for a thorough reform of the judicial sys- 
tem of the island along American lines. 


aan 


ISS CLARA BARTON, PRESIDENT OF 
the American National Red Cross, under 
dateof Havana, May 24th, has written to Gen- 
eral Brooke, thanking him warmly for his co- 
operation in the work of relieving the distress 
among the reconcentrados, and giving an ac- 
count of the work the Red Cross was doing in 
Cuba. In this letter Miss Barton tells how she 
and her coworkers of the Red Cross have worked - 
to give homes and work for helpless widows,and 
good surroundings for orphans who were found 
living in squalor, wretchedness, and misery, and 
half starved. A house of some kind is found 
in each town, and the children gathered up and 
taken into this home, washed, and cared for, 
their filthy and dangerous rags burned until no 
clothing is left, when, if noother made garments 
are at hand, they are put into bed till the ladies 
of the town, who flock joyfully with their needles 
and sewing machines, can make the necessary 
one garment for each child. The second day 
always finds them all up, dressed, fed, clean and 
happy. Sometimes there are not over thirty chil- 
dren, jn other places seventy-five or eighty. Miss 
Barton adds: ‘Then a schoolisopened. The 
sight that isseen through tears is these little 
waits of misfortune sitting on their rude bench- 
es, all animation, pointing out to each other the 
big letters in the little primer, trying to pro- 


uounce them correctly and plainly.’ 
e 
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F THE SUPREME COURT DECIDES THAT 
the law allowing the city of Detroit to en- 
gage in the street railway business is valid, that 
city will demonstrate the.success or failure of 
municipal ownership. This project has for some 
time been under consideration, being the out- 
‘growth of an unsuccessful effort to compel the 
reduction of street railway fares. Under the 
law, the validity of which is beirg tested, a com- 
mission was appoiated to negotiate with the 


street railway companies, and it is announced 
an agreement has been reached, whereby the 
price af the properties involved is fixed at $16,- 
800,000. In case of public purchase, it is figured 
the city could borrow money at three and one- 
half per cent interest, making the annual obli- 
gation something less than $600,000. The net 
earnings of the street railway company in 1897 
was $727,000, and in 1898 about $775,000. This 
would leave a good margin out of which to meet 
the temporary !oss caused by reduced fares, 
with something left over for a sinking fund. In 
the event of the court holding the law to be in- 
valid, it is proposed that a private corporation 
be formed to operate the railway for the city. 


ssiaghS 


RRANGEMENTS ARE BEING MADE AT 
the Postoffice department to extend the 
rural free delivery service at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. July 1st, an appropriation of 
$300,000 becomes available, and with this fund 
the department will be enabled to give a large 
number of farmers almost as good mail service 
as suburbanites now have. This appropriation 
will be divided among the States in proportion 
to their rural population, and the desire of the 
people themselves for the service. As a prelim- 
inary to the establishment of the service it is re- 
quired that the citizens of a district should for- 
ward a petition through their representative in 
Congress,setting forth the nature of the country, 
whether it is thickly or sparsely populated, the 
leading avocations of the people, character of 
the roads, and the distance the petitioners have 
to travel to receive their mail. If the petition is 
endorsed by the member representing the dis- 
trict, the Postoftice department sends a special 
agent to look over the ground, map out a route, 
select carriers for appointment, and recommend 
the establishment of the service, if in his judg- 
ment it can be successfully and economically 
carried out. 


=o 


OLLOWING UP ANTI-TRUST LEGISLA- 
tion of his State, Governor Sayres, of Texas, 
has issued a call for an anti-trust conven- 
tion, to be held in St. Louis, Sept. 20. Personal 
letters extending invitations to the meeting 
have been addressed to governors and attorneys 
—general of all Southern, Northern, and East- 
ern States. The object of the meeting will be to 
thoroughly discuss the trust question, with a 
v ew to securing uniform legislation to govern 
trusts. Governor Sayers is extremely radical, 
as evidenced by the law enacted by the Texas 
legislature, and while it is not probable these 
views will be widely endorsed, the Governor be- 
lieves, if he can secure the co operation of fifteen 
or twenty states, he will have done much toward 
trust suppression. 
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EPORTS AS TO THE OUTCOME OF THE 
Dreyfus revision proceedings have been 
fully confirmed, and the prisoner is being 
brought back to France for a new trial, which 
virtually means acquital. Zola has returned to his 
home, and all patriotic Frenchmen rejoice that 
justice has triumphed over intrigue. The indi- 
cations are that those officers who were respons- 
ible for, or parties to, the conspiracy, will meet 
deserved punishment, The- mercurial French 
public has unexpectedly maintained a calm atti- 
tude, and refused to be led into the belief that a 
crisis could result if justice pursued its course. 
As the case now stands, Dreyfus occupies his 
former position in the army, and has had re- 
stored to him his cross of the Legion of Honor. 
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The News of the Church 


The Two-Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Old Swedes’ 
Church, Wilmington, Del. 


The re-opening after restoration and renova- 
tion, took place on Trinity Sunday exactly 200 
years from the day on which the present edifice 
was consecrated, which in that year, 1699, fell 
on June 4th. 

Rehearsed in outline, the history of this an- 
cient landmark of Delaware is as follows: 
1638, arrival of the first Swedish colony in 
America, on the western bank of the Delaware, 
landing at “the Rocks” in the Christiana Creek, 
which feeds the Delaware river. Regular re- 
ligious services were instituted by Peter Min- 
quit at the fort built near the Creek. He was 
accompanied by several Swedish clergy of whom 
the Rev. Reorus Tarkillus is the best known. 
1667, a wooden church was built near the mouth 
of the Christiana. The number of Swedish im- 
migrants kept steadily increasing, so that an 
appeal was sent to the mother country for more 
clergy. In response there were sent over three 
pastors with supplies of all things necessary for 
the conduct of divine worship and spiritual in- 
struction of the people. Of these three, Ericus 
Tobias Biorck became the founder and first 
Swedish pastor of the present church. Its cor- 
ner-stone was laid on May 28th, 1698, and on June 
4th, of the following year, the consecration took 
place. The building wheu completed consisted 
of the four walls and roof, without porches, gal- 
lery or tower. 1774, erection of the gallery 
with outside stairs leading thereto. 1802, the 
tower and belfry were added. From 1830 to 1842 
there was a discontinuance of the services, the 
congregation havirg erected a church within 
the city, but in the latter year the church was 
re-opened, the pews removed, and a wooden floor 
laid over the old bricks. 1899, a thorough res- 
toration. The belfry has been rebuilt and anew 
roof put on, pews in accord with the original de- 
sign and arrangement, and brick aisles have 
been restored ; pulpit has been placed in its first 
position, and a new marble altar erected enclos- 
ing the original one. This altar is in memory of 
the ten Swedish clergy,the last of whom, Master 
Lawrence Girelius, was in charge, 1768-1791. 
After that date, with the permission of the 
ecclesiastical authority in Sweden, the building 
passed into the possession of the American 
Church, the charter receiving the necessary 
amendment from the Delaware legislature, and 
in 1792 the Rev. Joseph Clarkson became its first 
English speaking pastor. 

The Rev. H. Ashton Henry is the present rec- 
tor of Trinity parish, the vicar of Holy Trinity, 
(Old Swedes’) being the Rev. M. B. Dunlap. He 
took charge of the parish in 1887, and through 
his energy the present beautiful Trinity church 
was erected in 1891. The vicars date from 1847, 
after the second church was built. This second 
church has been desecrated, and is now used as 
a stone cutter’s show room. Mr. Biorck was re- 
called by Charles XII in 1714, and appointed 
pastor of the Copperburg church, Fahlun, Swe- 
den. From that place there was sent in 1718 a 
beautiful chalice and paten of silver, given by 
the mining company of that city, as a remem- 
brance of Biorck’s first charge in this new land. 
The same mining company also sent out this 
year a copy of a portrait of Biorck, which they 
asked might be placed within the restored 
church. 


The service of benediction began with the re- 
cital of Psalm lxxxiv and cxxii, as the procession 
moved from the parish house to the church. In 
the procession were the Bishop of the diocese, 
Rt. Rey, Dr. Leighton Coleman, the rector and 
vicar of the parish, Rev. Messrs. J. L. McKim 
and F’. M. Munson, clergy of the diocese, T. G. 
Littell of New York, and Richard H. Nelson, of 
Philadelphia, the choir and vestrymen. Arriy- 
ing at the chancel Psalm xxiv was recited, it 
having been recited by the founder of the 


church at its consecration 200 years ago. The 
request for benediction was read by the senior 
warden, Mr. John S. Grohe. The Bishop recited 
collects for the benediction of the church, the 
altar, and episcopal chair (made from wood of 
the old building, and in memory of a former rec- 
tor), and after signing and sealing the instru- 
ment it was read by the rector, the Rev. H. Ash- 
ton Henry The Te Dewm was sung, after which 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated, the rector 
officiating. The preacher was the Rev. Richard 
H. Nelson. 

The following societies were represented at 
the morning service: Church Club, Historical 
Society of Delaware, Society of Colonial Wars 
in State of Delaware, Daughters of American 
Revolution, Delaware Society of National Colon- 
ial Dames, the Colonial Dames of America, The 
State bench was also represented. The mayor of 
Wilmington and many of the chief citizens at- 
tended. 

Bishop Coleman was the preacher at the after- 
noon service, and his text was the same as that 
chosen by Master Biorck at his opening service, 
Ps. cxxvi: 3, ‘‘The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad.’? How glad the 
Swedish pastor would have been to have been 
allowed to see with prophetic eye that day, how 
glad to have known that thesame truths would 
have been preached through al] the years, es 
pecially the truth proclaimed on Trinity Sunday. 
A class of 17 was confirmed and the vicar bap- 
tized 12. The preacher at the evening service 
was the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, of Philadelphia. 
On Wednesday evening, May 31st, the preacher 
was the Rey. S. B. Simes, of Gloria Dei, (Old 
Swedes’), Philadelphia. On the first Sunday 
after Trinity the preachers were the Rev. C. 
Ernest Smith, of Baltimore, at 10:30, and the 
Rev. C. S. Olmsted, of Bala, Pa., at 7:45. 


Canada 
Diocese of Rupert’s Land 


An ordination took place in St. George’s 
church, Winnipeg, on Whitsunday, at which 
seven candidates were made deacons and seven 
deacons ordered priests, 14 in all. They were 
presented by Dean O’Meara to His Grace, the 
Archbishop of Rupert’s Land, who was assisted 
in the service by the Rev. Messrs. J. F. Prich- 
ard, of Montana, and T. H. Pritchard, of Lac 
Seul, Ontario, brothers of one of the deacons, 
the Rev. E.. C. Pritchard. 


Diocese of Toronto 


The Bishop held a Confirmation in All Saints’ 
church, Toronto, on Ascension Day when a 
class of 71 candidates was presented, and on 
Whitsun Monday, at Christ church. A legacy 
of $8,000 has been left to the Toronto synod by 
the will of Mary Anne Kennedy, of Stouffville. 
Over $1,000 has been promised towards the 
Bishop Sullivan Memorial Sustentation Fund 
for Algoma, by 51 pew-holders of St. James’ 
cathedral, Toronto, the time for payment of this 
sum to extend over three years. This was the 
result of an appeal made by Bishop Thornloe, of 
Algoma, in the cathedral lately. The spring 
Church parade was arranged to be held on Whit- 
sunday for the Toronto volunteer regiments. 
St. John’s church, Atherley, has been almost en- 
tirely renewed during the past year. The 
Bishop has arranged to hold a Confirmation at 
Shanty Bay, June Ist. 


Diocese of Fredericton 


The usual united service of the city church 
Sunday schools was held on the evening of As- 
cension Day,in Trinity church, St. John. A 
very large number of children were present, 
and many oftheclergy. Bishop Kingdon held 
a Confirmation in St. Mary’s church on the 7th. 
A beautiful cross is to be presented to the 
church, by the ladies’ Bible class of Trinity, in 
memory of the late Archdeacon Brigstocke. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Rey. Fr. Huntington will preach in St. 
James’, on Sunday, the 18th. 


The Rev. B. F. Matrau, of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Englewood, leaves for Newton, Mass., with his 
family, on the 21st, being advised by his physi- 
cian to take at least two or three months more 
of rest. The Rev. G. D. Wright will be his 
locum tenens till the autumn. 


Bishop McLaren’s Appointments 
JUNE 


2. Closing of Sisters’ School at cathedral. 
5-6. Closing of Waterman Hall, Sycamore, and 
meeting of trustees, 

9. Trinity, Belvidere. 

14. Closing of Kemper Hall, Kenosha. 

18. Baccalaureate sermon at Kenyon College, Ohio. 
20. Trustee meeting of Kenyon College. 

JULY 

2. Holy Trinity, Chicago; St. John, Lockport. 

9. Christ church, S reator. 

16. A M., Douglas Park; All Saints’, Western 


Springs. 
AUGUST 


6. Christ, Harvard. 
20. St. Joseph, (West Pullman), Chicago; Incarna- 
tion, (Fernwood), Chicago. 


Enlargement of Work at Trinity 


Trinity church, the Rev. Wm. C. Richardson, 
rector, has been observing its name day and the 
week following, by special services and society 
reunions. Its work has taken another develor- 
ment. An embroidery school under the charge 
of a skilled graduate of the rKensington Art 
School, of London, Eng., has been established 
with a competent corps of workers, and is a¢- 
vertised.to furnish Church vestments of every 
kind, and even of the most elaborate degree of 
excellence. A portion of its income will begiven 
to the missionary cause. Much of Trinity’s work 
is to be kept going through the summer. Means 
have been offered to support another settlement 
similar to the Rouse memorial settlement on 
Wallace st., which has grown so extensively 
during the past winter, and the rector intends 
to open this settlement this month on Cottage 
Grove ave., where healready has an established 
Sunday school to put into it at the start. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 

The 15th annual meeting of the Chicago 
branch was held in St. Peter’s, Lakeview, June 
Ist, at 10:30 4.m. The rector, the Rey. Frank 
duMoulin, was celebrant, assisted by the Rev. 
J. H. Hopkins, the Bishop reading the Gospel, 
pronouncing the Absolution, and giving the 
Benediction. An impressive sermon was 
preached by the Rey. W. C. Richardson, from 
the text: ‘‘We do hear them speak in our 
tongues the wonderful works of God,” Acts ii: 
2. The music of the service was efficiently ren- 
dered by St. Peter’s ehoir. The attendance 
was large, and the generous offering went to the 
Auxiliary’s general fund. At 1 P.M. an excel- 
lent and well served luncheon was supplied by 
the ladies of the congregation in the commo- 
dious parish house. At 2:30 P. M. the Auxiliary 
convened for business in the church, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. D. B. Lyman, in the chair. After 
prayers by the Bishop, the Auxiliary was wel- 
comed to St. Peter’s in an address by the rector. 
On roll-call 49 branches were found to be repre- 
sented by the 400 women present. The reportof 
the Society for the Relief of Widows and Or- 
phans of Clergymen was read{by Mrs. W. R. Stirl- 
ing, of Grace church branch; that of the Comfort 
Club, by Mrs. Henry A. Blair, of Trinity 
branch ; the annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer, by the corresponding secretary. The 
number of branches reporting is 103,with an ag- 
gregate membership of about 2,670. It was 
found that 406 missionary boxes, valued at $8,- 
184 07, were sent out last year. Money to the 
amount of $3,061.25 was reported to the secre- 
tary ; the treasurer’s receipts were $9,406.51, ani 
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the total disbursements of the secretary and 
treasurer were $21,026.97, of which $8,486.27 was 
devoted to diocesan missions, and $12,410.38 to 
domestic, foreign, Indian, and colored missions. 
Mrs. Charles B. Bramson, president of the 
Minnesota diocesan branch, made an excellent 
impression when speaking in behalf of Miss 
Carter’s lace schools among Indian women and 
girls. These schools are the only industry in 
the country for the Indian females. Offerings 
were taken for mission work in China. Then 
followed what is always so lovingly listened to, 
the annual address of her who has for four 
years so charmingly filled the position of chief 
executive officer. Here is an epitome: Reference 
to the home for children in charge of the Sisters 
of St. Mary at the cathedral, and the need of a 
new building; the city missionary pledges are 
all paid, but as more money is needed, these 
pledges should be increased a little. The climax 
in this beautifully worded address was reached, 
and a sensation produced, when the president 
announced the receipt that day of a letter from 
a lady in this city, who will give her jewels, val- 
ued at $8,000, to St. Mary’s Home. With a few 
more devoted ones following such a splendid ex- 
ample, showing that the great god, Self, does 
not entirely dominate the world, the Home will 
get its new building. Pledges for the support 
of the assistant city missionary were called for, 
and aresponse given to the amount of nearly 
$900. The president requested the Bishop to 
take the chair while several changes in the con- 
stitution were proposed and carefully read: 
First, obliterating all reference to deanery lim- 
its; second, increasing the number of vice-presi- 
dents from three to five; third, making provision 
for an auditing committee. These changes 
were accepted by a rising vote. The chairman 
spoke feelingly for the president and of her 
heavy labors in the auxiliary work,which called 
for more assistance, and definite help. On 
nomination,and being put toa vote by the Bishop, 
the following officers were unanimously elected 
for the ensuing diocesan year: President, Mrs. 
D. B. Lyman,of Emmanuel church, La Grange; 
vice-presidents: Miss K. D. Arnold of St. James? 
church; Mrs. V. B. Fullerton, of Christ church, 
Ottawa; Miss A. B. Stahl, of Grace church, 
Galena; Mrs. W. D.C. Street, of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s; Mrs. J. H. Hopkins, of Epiphany; treas- 
urer, Mrs. James T. Hoyne, of Trinity, Chicago ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. C. O. Meacham, 
of Grace, Chicago; recording secretary, Mrs. 
George A. Coe, of St. Paul's, Kenwood. Mrs. 
Monroe, late recording secretary, having with- 
drawn from the board in consequence ot leaving 
to take up residence in the East, the Bishop eu- 
logized her excellent work, and characterized 
her removal as a real loss to the diocese, He 
then paid a tribute to the city missionary work, 
with special reference to that of Miss Prophet, 
of Trinity. A fine paper had been read from 
the pen of Sister Margaret Clare. The singing 
of the Doxology and pronouncing of the Bene- 
diction brought to a close a meeting that yields 
to none of its predecessors in the interest and 
enthusiasm manifested by those participating 
in the proceedings. 
The Death of Mr. C. R. Larrabee 

This event, on the evening of the 3d, removes 
one more landmark of Chicago, and an eminent 
Churchman. Born at Ticonderoga, N. Y., Feb. 
‘17th, 1825, he came to Chicago at the age of 19, 
and was a resident of the city for 55 years. He 
had passed a prolonged business life, and was, 
up to a short time ago, treasurer of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company. But it was as 
‘treasurer of the diocese, in the 70’s and early 
80’s, that he was best known to Churchmen, and 
‘as a vestryman, for many years, of St. James. 
Four months ago he had an attack of La Grippe, 
which superinduced heart trouble and nervous 
prostration. Two months of acute suffering 
terminated in death, at midnight, on Saturday. 
Many of the clergy and prominent citizens of 
Chicago attended the funeral at2 p.m., Tuesday, 
in the church of the Ascension, of which the son, 
the Rev. E. A. Larrabee, has, for over a decade, 
been rector. Allof the family of the deceased 

survive him, and were at his bed side when the 
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end came. His daughters are Mrs. John De- 
Koven, Mrs. John Tilton, Mrs. Charles Street, 
Misses Eleanor L., Mary C., and Caroline, 


Wreck of Church in South Waukegan 


The Rev. W. E. Toll, of Christ church, Wau- 
kegan, on returning to his home from the con- 
vention, on Wednesday night of last week, found 
that the very neat and quite new church in 
South Waukegan, which was bought from the 
Campbellites a year ago, had been blown, with 
terrific force, entirely from its foundation, and, 
such is the nature of the wreck, that itis very 
doubtful whether it will pay to put it in place 
again, and repair. The lower part of the build- 
ing is crashed to splinters, the floor damaged, 
plaster on the walls and ceiling shivered to a 
thousand pieces; the chimney is also blown 
down. Itis a great loss and misfortune to the 
mission of All Saints’, in which, on the after- 
noon of each Sunday for a year past, a goodly 
number of people have been gathered together 
for worship and instruction. 


The Sixty-Second Annual Convention 


Held in the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Chicago, May 30th. At the Communion service 
the Bishop was celebrant. The sermon was by 
the Rev. T. A. Snively, being a strong plea for 
rubrical following of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and for retaining in their general in- 
tegrity the books of the Bible, as given us by 
the canonical authority of the Church, the 
pillar and ground of the truth. The service was 
full choral. The convention was called to order 
by the Bishop; about 80 of the clergy responded 
to roll-call, and 55 parishes and missions were 
represented. Luncheon was served by ladies of 
the cathedral, in the spacious guild rooms, 

At the afternoon session the Bishop, in his 
annual address, reviewed the quarter century’s 
work of his episcopate; picturing in this deeply 
interesting bit of historical reminiscence his 
anxiety on Coming to a diocese comprising 
the whole State, and then torn by internal dis- 
sension. That this condition had passed was evi- 
denced by the marvelous growth of the Church 
in 24 years; from 8,100 communicants in the old 
undivided diocese to 28,999; while in this north- 
ern of the present three dioceses, the increase 
has been five-fold: i. ¢., from 2,588 in 1874, to 
13,972 in 1898. There had in the same period 
been 22,046 confirmed, of whom 1,286 were last 
year in 69 classes; in 26 of the latter he had been 
relieved by the Bishops of Springfield and In- 
diana. In connection with the cathedral, the 
debt on which had not been paid till 1878, the 
Bishop indicated as among the needs of this es- 
sential centre of city mission work, on the plant 
of which $65,000 had been spent, a Christian 
lodging house, a school, and a refuge for wom- 
en and girls. In reviewing the steps taken 
in recent years towards securing endowment 
for the diocese, the Bishop referred to the agi- 
tation for a coadjutor, as ‘‘a practical question 
which should be considered, without discussing 
matters which have not yet been presented to 
us.”’ 

The Rey. Luther Pardee was re elected sec- 
retary of the convention, and he named as his 
assistants the Rey. A. L. Williams, and J. M. 
Ericcson; the Bishop appointed the Rev. E. J. 
Randall as his convention secretary. Mr. F.F. 
Ainsworth was re-elected treasurer and finan- 
cial agent of the diocese. 

The mission board presented a very gratifying 
report, the receipts for diocesan missions hav- 
ing been $9,247, Pledges to a similar amount 
were made for the ensuing year. Reports were 
read from the trustees of funds for Aged and In- 
firm Clergy, for the Widows and Orphans of 
Clergymem, for the Church Home for Aged Per- 
sons, and from the trustees of the diocese of 
Illinois. The very complete historical report 
presented by the special committee for increas- 
ing the endowment fund of the diocese, showed 
that $26,200 obtained by private solicitation, had 
been paid to the trustees of the endowment 
fund, incorporated on the authority of the 
convention of 1887. The present convention 
confirmed the election of the committee of rep- 
resentative laymen appointed January 23d last. 
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On the proposition from the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit, ‘for providing an en- 
dowment fund of $250,000, under a ten-year en- 
dowment plan’’—it being proposed to obtain 
insurance on 500 lives for an average policy of 
$500 each, costing an average premium of less 
than $48, but with $100 as a minimum policy,— 
‘‘the progress made is entirely satisfactory, both 
to the company and the committee.” The ad- 
vantages of this plan, which was sanctioned by 
the convention, are an average immediate an- 
nual income accruing to the endowment fund, of 
$3,500, on account of commissions and mor- 
tality, and in ten years an endowment fund from 
this source alone of about $285,000. Of the 
$250,000, face value of policies, itis known that 
nearly $100,000 is already taken up. The com- 
mittee confidently anticipates that, at the con- 
vention of 1900 the full amount of insurance 
will be made. 

The Rev. W. B. Walker moved to change the 
date of convention, to avoid its falling on Deco- 
ration Day, and the convention will hereafter 
meet on the fourth Tuesday in May, instead of 
on the last as at present. The parishes of the 
Atonement, Edgewater, and of the Holy Com- 
munion, Maywood, were admitted to the con- 
vention, 

The following were elected as the Standing 
Committee: Prof. F. J. Hall, Drs. D.S. Phillips 
and J.S. Stone, with Messrs. D. B. Lyman, G. 
S. McReynolds, and Edwin Walker. On reso- 
lution, the Rev. Drs. Clinton Locke and D.S. 
Phillips, with Mr. W. A. Ryerson, were ap- 
pointed a committee to express in writing the 
regret of the convention at the serious illness 
of Mr. C. R. Larrabee, who was for many years 
diocesan treasurer, and who, three days later, 
passed away. The 35th annual report from St. 
Luke’s Hospital showed that, of the 1,761 cases 
treated in the year, one-half were free patients, 
while the dispensary visits numbered no less 
than 11,743. The munificent bequest of Mrs. 
Stickney had afforded opportun ity for the en- 
larging and remodeling the buildings of this 
noble Church charity. And as the president, 
Mr. Arthur Ryerson, reported a debt of $20,000, 
a special committee was appointed to consider 
the propriety of having one Sunday in the year 
set apart for offerings to all the charitable in- 
stitutions of the Church, and to report next 
year. A special committee to report next year 
was named, to consider the question of con- 
tinuing the office of chancellor. The report of 
the Church extension committee spoke highly 
and encouragingly of the diocesan missions, 
and notably of the city missionary work, and 
commended to the consideration of Churchmen 
that portion of the Bishop’s address relating to 
the requirements of the cathedral as the centre 
of city mission work. 

The Bishop gave notice of his acceptance of the 
position of trustee of Kenyon college, Gambier, 
and the Rev. P. C. Wolcott was elected co-trustee 
from the diocese. The Rev. E. M. Stires and Mr. 
E. P. Bailey were elected delegates to the mis- 
sionary council at St. Louls in October next. 
The following constitute the new Board of Mis- 
sions: The Rev. Messrs, C. P. Anderson, C. H. 
Bixby, W. C. DeWitt, J. H. Edwards, H. J. Hop- 
kins, E, A. Larrabee, A. W. Little, W. C. Rich- 
ardson, Jos. Rushton, C. Scadding,T. A.Snively, 
E. M. Stires, J. S. Stone, W. W. Wilson, and P, 
C. Wolcott; Messrs. F, F. Ainsworth, G. F. 
Arvedson, E. P. Bailey, J. M. Banks, Dr. D. R. 
Brower, W. H. Chadwick, S. W. Childs, P. Dick- 
enson, G. E. Goode, F’. D, Hoag, J. W. D. Kelley, 
fF. J. Le Moyne, D. B. Lyman, G. S. McReynolds, 
T. S. Rattle, C. L. Raymond, and A. Ryerson. 
After routine business, prayers, and the Bishop’s 
benediction, there was adjournment sine die. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 


The church of the Holy Communion, the Key. 
Henry Mottet, D. D., rector, has just given £30 
to the ‘Tribune Fresh-Air Fund.” 

At the cathedral of St. John the Divine, in the 
afternoon, of Sunday, June 3d, the graduating 
class of Columbia University assembled in the 
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cathedral, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel D. McCon- 
nell preached the baccalaureate sermon, 


Confirmation at Tarrytown 


Bishop Potter made a visitation of Christ 
church, May 30th, and administered Confirma- 
tion to a class presented by the rector, the Rev. 
J. Selden Spencer, D.D. 


Commencement at the Castle, Tarrytown 


The commencement exercises of the class of 
99, of Miss Mason’s school, were held May 31st. 
The diplomas were presented to the graduates 
by the principal, Miss C. ©. Mason, after which 
Bishop Potter delivered an address. There were 
five graduates. 


Gift of Prayer Book to the Church Club 


A folio copy in fac-simile of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England, in manu- 
script, as set forth in 1661, and with the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662, has been added by gift to 
the library of the Church Club, through the 
penefaction of the late Mr. E. A. Brewster, of 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Work on the Cathedral 


The trustees of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine held an adjourned meeting at the house 
of Bishop Potter, May 29th. Besides the Bishop 
there were present the Rey. Drs. Hoffman, Dix, 
Rainsford, and Huntington, and the secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Macculloch Miller. It was decided 
that the work of construction should be started 
at once on the large piers at the west end of the 
choir, and it is expected these will be completed 
by autumn. When this stage is reached, work 
on the interior can be pushed much more rapid- 
ly than heretofore has been possible. 


Reception to Retiring Curates 


At St. Agnes’ chapel, of Trinity parish, the 
Rev. Chas. T. Olmsted, D. D., vicar, the two 
former curates, the Rev. T. Manley Scharp, and 
the Rev. Chas. A. Hamilton, were given a recep- 
tion in the parish house, May 29th, their terms 
of appointment having expired. Illuminated 
addresses were presented, expressive of the ap- 
preciation in which their work has been held. 
Both will receive a vacation of two months, dur- 
ing which they will draw full salary, and in ad- 
dition, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton will receive $1,000 
in recognition of special services he has ren- 
dered. During the summer, the Kev. J. Neilson 
Barry, of Spokane, Wash., will temporarily act 
as curate. 


For the Defence of the Faith 


A considerable number of the city clergy 
lunched together at the Hotel St. Denis, May 
29th, and informally discussed the situation 
seemingly brought about by the recent ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Briggs to the priesthood, 
despite many and earnest protests against his 
attitude toward the Holy Scriptures. Great 
seriousness was shown by those present, and it 
was made evident that a widespread dissatis- 
faction exists among the laity of all shades of 
Churchmanship over the outcome of the event. 
A full discussion took place, suggestive of 
measures which may promote defensive activity 
in the interest of the Faith of the Church, and 
a committee was appointed to consider and re- 
port upon a feasible plan or plans looking in 
this direction. 


New Missions Conducted by Laymen 


The Lay Helpers of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, organized to aid in mission work under 
the Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D.D., is caring for 
the Sunday school of St. Margaret in an old res- 
idence on the water's edgeat 156th st. A former 
carriage house at Melrose has been fitted up as 
a chapel, and two of the lay helpers there con- 
duct the mission of St. Simeon with services 
and Suaday school. A work just started in the 
same manner at Tremont in the upper end of 
the archdeaconry, has been named the mission 
of the Advocate. The work is all preparatory 
to the eventual found tionof parishes under the 
clergy. Of the Lay Helpers organization, Mr. 
Eugene M. Camp, is president; Mr. Julian G. 
Roberts, secretary, and Mr. A. M. Gober, treas - 
urer, 


The Living Church 


The Russo-Greek Bishop 


Bishop Tikon, of the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska, the Russo-Greek ecclesiastic whose res- 
idencé is in San Francisco, is making a visitation 
in New York, and staying with the Russian 
priest, the Rev. Alexander Katoritzky. On June 
Qnd, he celebrated the pontifical liturgy at the 
Syro-Arabian Mission, and Sunday, performed a 
like service at the Russo-Greek church. At 
Bridgeport, Conn., he consecrated a chime of 
bells, presented by the Czar. Having been con- 
secrated about two years he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in visiting the Aleutian Islands, but ex- 
pects to do so next year, starting early enough 
to go to the furthest outlying mission. He will 
proceed this summer as far as Sitka, and other 
lower Alaskan points. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 


At the meeting of the Clerical Brotherhood 
June 5th, Mr. Gustavus Cohen gave an address 
on ‘Jewish family life.” 


The rector of the church of St. Sauveur, the 
Rev. Dr. Miel, has largely recovered from his 
illness, but is still unable to take his full official 
duties. 


On Sunday, June 34, Bishop Whitaker admin- 
istered the rite of Confirmation at St. George’s 
chapel, All Saints’ church, Moyamensing, and 
St. Matthew’s church, Philadelphia. 

Christ Church, Philadelphia 

Services will be maintained throughout the 
summer. During the absence of the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, at his summer place, 
‘‘“Eidgemere,”’ Lake George, the services and pa- 
rochial work will be in the care of the Rev. E. 
Gaines Nock. 


Marriage of Rev. S. F. Hotchkin 

The Rey. Samuel Fitch Hotchkin, rector of 
the church of St. Luke, the Beloved Physician, 
Bustleton, and registrar of the diocese, was 
married, May 31st, to Helen Nicholson Roberts, 
daughter of the late Rey. Edmund Roberts, a 
former rector of St. Luke’s, Bustleton. 


Resignation of Rev. Dr. Appleton 

At St. Paul’s church, Cheltenham, the rector, 
the Rev. E. W. Appleton, D.D., who has been 
for some time in poor health, has resigned, after 
a continuous service of about 32 years. The 
resignation takes effect at the end of Septem- 
ter, when he will become rector emeritus, with a 
salary of $1,000 per annum. Meanwhile, he is 
allowed vacation, and the associate rector, the 
Rev. J. Thompson Cole, enters upon the care of 
the parish. 


199th Anniversary of Gloria Dei Church 


On Trinity Sunday, the rector, the Rev. Sny- 
der B. Simes, preached a sermon of historical 
character in the morning, taking for his theme, 
“The old churchyard.” In the afternoon, the 
Rev. Wilber F.. Paddock, D.D.,was the preacher. 
An earnest effort is making to secure the full 
sum of $25,000 for the parochial endowment by 
the time of celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the parish next year. This fund, which has 
been gradually accumulating for ascore of years, 
now reaches $22,925 89. The sum contributed 
this year amounted to $1,733.72. 


An Historic Wedding 


In Old Christ church, June ist, the Rev. Geo. 
Woolsey Hodge united in marriage Mr. Freder- 
ick Strong Moseley, of Boston, Mass., and Helen 
Dalton Carpenter, daughter of Major J. Edward 
Carpenter. On her father’s side the bride’s 
family has been connected with this venerable 
parish for over 200 years, and on her mother’s 
side is granddaughter of the late Rev. Benja- 
min Dorr, D.D., who was for 32 years rector of 
the church. Her original ancestor in this coun- 
try purchased for the congregation in 1695 the 
ground upon which the present sacred edifice 
stands. 


Corner-Stone Laid of St. Paul’s, Chester 
The corner-stone was laid, June ist, by Bishop 


Whitaker, in the presence of a large aSsemblage. 
Addresses were delivered by the Bishop and the 
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Rey. Geo. A. Keller, dean of the convocation. 
The corner-stone itself is an interesting object, 
having been brought from Mars Hill, Athens, 
on the steamship ‘St. Louis,’”? It isof massive 
dimensions. The new church will be in early 
English Gothic, 120 ft long by 60 ft. wide. 
Granite, with Indiana limestone finish, will be 
used in construction. In the interior the col- 
umns upholding theclerestory will be of Indiana 
limestone. The side walls will be wainscoted in 
oak, and the roof will be of paneled oak with 
open timbers. There will be a seating capacity 
for 750 persons. A parish building will adjoin 
the church, providing guild and assembly rooms, 
kitchen, and gymnasium. The estimated cost 
of the church is $45,000. 


The South-East Convocation 


The annual meeting was held June 1st, at Trin- 
ity church, Southwark. The dean, the Rev. Her- 
man L. Duhring,presided. A communication was 
received from the Diocesan Board of Missions an- 
nouncing that $1,970 had been apportioned to be 
raised by this convocation, and that the amount 
appropriated for the year to be expended for 
missionary work within the bounds of the con- 
vocation was $2,500. Officers for the ensuing 
were elected as follows: Secretary, the Rev. 
John Moncure; treasurer, ‘Mr. Chas. M. Pater- 
son; delegate to the Diocesan Board of Mis- 
sions, Mr. Lucius S. Landreth. The Rey. S. H. 
Boyer reported that the new church of the 
Holy Spirit had been completed. The Rev. 
Henry L. Phillips gave an account of what has 
been accomplished by the League for Church 
Work Among Colored People. Appropriations 
were made as follows: the church of the Holy 
Spirit, $1,000; St. Emmanuello, Italian church, 
$600; church of the Crucifixion, for colored peo- 
ple, $300; to Mr. Phillips for special work, $100; 
and for Jewish mission work, $500. At night a 
missionary service was held, at which addresses 
were made by the Rev. Llewellyn N. Caley and 
a Christian Hebrew, Mr. Gustavus Cohen. 


Los Angeles 


Joseph Horsfall Johnson, D.D., Blshop 
The Fourth Annual Convention 


Met in St. Paul’s pro-cathedral, Los Angeles, 
May 17th, and was opened with the Holy 
Eucharist, the Bishop, celebrant. The preacher 
was the Rev. H. B. Restarick, and his sermon 
gave a strong presentation of the relation be- 
tween the authority of the Church, and her en- 
duement with the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The attendance at the convention was larger 
than at any previous meeting, there being about 
40 clergy present, and delegates from more than 
40 congregations. The Rev. M. C. Dotten was 
re-elected secretary, and re-appointed the Rev. 
Alfred Fletcher as his assistant. The business 
sessions were held in St. Paul’s hall, but at 
four o’clock the convention moved into the 
church, and the Bishop read his address. It 
opened with a reference to the so-cailed “‘crisis”’ 
in the English Church, and pointed out that the 
difficulties in the case arise from uncertainty 
as to the law. In the American Church 
the law is more easily defined, and the Bishop 
urged upon all the practice of a law-abiding 
spirit. For the Good Samaritan Hospital, the 
Bishop asked the warmest interest and many 
gifts, in order that its efficiency and usefulness 
might be largely developed. The trustees have 
just made a contract for the erection of an addi- 
tional wing, one ward of which will be devoted 
entirely to free patients. TheBishop also drew 
attention to the fact that since the last con- 
vention peculiar relations had been entered into 
between himself and the parish in whose build- 
ings they were meeting. The vestry had pro- 
posed to him that he should accept the charge 
of the parish, and the nature of the agreement 
entered into was indicated by the designation 
now given to St. Paul’s church; viz., the pro- 
cathedral. The Bishop suggested that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to report next year 
a definite scheme of cathedral organization. 

The committee on canons reported, through its 
chairman, the Rev. A.G. L. Trew, D. D., azainst 
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‘the adoption of an addition to the canons, de- 
claring that no person should be considered a 
communicant of any parish or mission if he has 
not. communicated within the preceding twelve 
months. The proposer of the canon, the Rev. 
B. W. R. Tayler, moved that the committee’s 
report be rejected; but after an earnest dis- 
cussion, the committee was sustained. The 
convention no longer elects its treasurer, but, 
under the canons, the treasurer of the trustees 
-of the diocese becomes ex-officio the treasurer of 
the diocese. Inorder, therefore, to avoid possi- 
ble confusions arising from ambiguities, the 
committee on canons reported several amend- 
-ments, which were adopted, placing the several 
invested or endowment funds under the control 
of the board of trustees, and leaving in the 
charge of the treasurer only their revenues and 
current funds. Two new canons were adopted, 
the first, sanctioning and recognizing as a 
ganonical institution of the diocese the Sunday 
-school institute, which had been organized two 
days before by the Sunday school convention ; 
and the second, providing for the division of the 
diocese into four convocations, or archdeacon- 
ries, the limits of which were defined. The 
canon is permissive only, and the actual or- 
ganization will depend in each case upon the ac- 
tion of the clergy and Church people of the 
several districts. f 

The Bishop appointed as the Committee on 
Cathedral Organization, the Rev. A. G. L. Trew, 
D. D., the Rev. M. M. Moore, and Messrs. Henry 
T. Lee, Daniel Cleveland, and A. W. Morgan. 

The Rev. W. B. Burrows, secretary of the 
Mission Board, presented a very satisfactory re- 
port, showing a marked increase in the amounts 
received and expended for missions during the 
year. This is pirticularly gratifying, in view of 
‘the financial depression consequent on two suc- 
cessive years of drought. 

The elections resulted as follows: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Drs. A. G. L. 
Trew and J. D. Haster; the Rev. Messrs. H. B. 
Restarick and B. W. R. Tayler; Messrs. T. L. 
Winder, Jas. F. Towell, J. A. Anderson, and D. 
Cleveland. 

Board of Missions: The Rev. Messrs. J. D. H. 
Browne, Henderson Judd, W. B. Burrows, and 
M. C. Dotten; Messrs. C. T. Hinde, J. Bake- 
well Phillips, J. E. Cowles, and George Parsons. 
The Standing Committee have since organized 
‘by the re-election of Dr. Trew and Mr. Taylor, 
as president and secretary respectively. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 


The 80th Annual Convention 


Held in St. Luke’s cathedral, Portland, on 
May 17th; all but three of the clergy actually 
resident in the diocese were present; the lay 
delegates numbered 23. Dean Sills was unani- 
mously re-elected secretary, and Mr. W. G. Ellis 
treasurer of the diocese. The Standing Committee 
was elected a's follows: The Rev. Dean Sills, the 
Rey. Messrs. J. W. Sparks, and Chas F. Lee; 
Messrs. John Marshall Brown, Wm. G. Ellis, and 
R. H. Gardiner. The Rev. C. T. Ogden was, on 
the Bishop’s nomination, re-elected to the posi- 
tion of honorary canon of the cathedral; and the 
Rev. R. W. Plant was chosen to the same posi- 
tion to fill the vacancy in the cathedral chapter 
caused by the removal from the diocese of the 
Rey. Canon Foster. 

At 11 o’clock the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated. The preacher was the Rev. Dr. Lind- 
say, of Boston, who came as the representative 
of the Board of General Missions. Dr. Lindsay 
took for his text the words, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come,” and made urgent appeal for greater in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the missionary work 
of the Church. 

The Bishop read the report of his official acts 
during the year. Owing to ill health, he had not 
been able to visit all the parishes and missions, 
and in consequence the number of Confirmations 
was somewhat smaller than usual. Six priests 
had been received since the last convention, re- 
ylacing an equal number removed. In answer 

nis appeals at thesummer chapels a consider- 
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able addition to the funds of the missionary 
board had been made. The Bishop commended 
to the care and support of the diocese, St. Cath- 
arine’s Hall, Augusta, and the House of the 
Good Shepherd, Rockland. St. Catharine’s had 
been re-opened last year in October, and had 
passed its first year successfully. The House 
of the Good Shepherd had passed into the hands 
of acorporation, of which the Bishop is chair- 
man. Its work is the care of orphan and desti- 
tute children. In addition to the income from 
endowment and other sources, it requires about 
$200 a month to meet its expenses, a consider- 
able part of which is contributed by summer 
visitors. Encouraging reports from both these 
institutions were afterward presented by the 
Rev. G. F. Degen, who has successfully man- 
aged St. Catharine’s Hall during the past year; 
and from the Rev. Mr. Norwood, the secretary 
of the House of the Good Shepherd. 

The Rey. Messrs. C. EF. Lee and W. C. Stew- 
art, and Mr. John B. Coleman were elected 
members of the Missionary Council. 

The Bishop closed the session of the conven- 
tion with a brief address, referring to the im- 
paired condition of his health, and his coastant 
interest in everything concerning the welfare of 
the Church in Maine. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The diocesan branch held its 21st annual meet- 
ing May 16th. Miss Jarvis, of Connecticut, and 
Miss Paddock, of New York, made addresses. 
The Rev. Dr. Lindsay, of Boston, spoke on edu- 
cation in the mission work of the Church. The 
former officers were re-elected. Reports were 
made of the work of the Junior Auxiliary, and 
of the Babies’ Branch. Boxes and cash had 
been contributed to the amount of $1,271.13 dur- 
ing the year. 


Michigan City 


John Hazen White, D. D., Bishop 
St. Paul’s Church, Hammond 


The Rev. T. G. McGonigle, at Bishop White’s 
solicitation, and the earnest request of the ves- 
try, has undertaken this work. The prospects 
are good, but demand untiring energy and zeal. 
The parish at present is unique, being the 
youngest parish in the youngest diocese in the 
world. As a mission, it passed through many 
difficulties. On Easter Day, at Matins, the 
Knights Templar attended in a body. The 
service was fully choral. The money offering 
exceeded by 120 per cent. anything taken up 
previously. On May 16th, Mr. Hanson, director, 
and Mr. Russell, musical conductor, the sacred 
cantata, ‘Queen Esther,’ was given. It wasa 
great success. The church is the richer by 
nearly $200. On the 24th, a reception was ten- 
dered the Rey. T. G. and Mrs. McGonigle, at 
the residence of the senior warden, Mr. F.. R. 
Mott. It was a brilliant and pleasant affair. 
The members of the Ladies’ Guild undertook 
the management, and to the perfection of their 
arrangements the result, most satisfactory in 
every way, is mainly due. 


The Bishop’s Visitations 


A month has passed since the organization of 
the diocese. It has been avery busy month for 
the Bishop. Sunday, May 7th, he visited St. 
Paul’s, LaPorte. This being the first Sunday 
following the departure of the rector, the Bish- 
op conducted service alone, and preached on the 
future of parish work; after dinner, drove to 
Michigan City, and in the evening, at Trinity 
cathedral confirmed the first class in the new 
diocese (20), prepared and presented by the 
Rev. Dr.Cole, who since the first of January has 
been most faithfully caring for Trinity parish. 
The week following, the Bishop spent in New 
York, in attendance upon the triennial meeting 
of the Society of the Cincinnati. Sunday, May 
14th, was spent with the Rev. H. D. B. McNeil, 
at St. Paul’s, Mishawaka, inthe morning, with 
an interesting service in one of the oldest 
churches in the diocese; andin the evening, with 
the Rev. F. M. Banfil, at the beautiful new St. 
James’, South Bend. Large congregations were 


present at both services. There were five con- 
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firmed at Mishawaka, and 15 at South Bend. 
May 19th, by invitation of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Indiana, Bishop White visited St. 
Luke’s, Frankfort, preached and confirmed 
three, presented by the faithful priest-in-charge, 
the Rev. W. H. Xanders.. The Feast of Whit- 
sunday was happily spent at the cathedral in 
Michigan City, with two Celebrations, and ser- 
mons at mid-day and evening, and an afternoon 
service and address at the school house at 
Riskyville. Tuesday in Whitsun week the 
Bishop held an ordination in St. Mark’s, Lima, 
and advanced to the priesthood the Rev. James 
Eleazer Craig. May 25th, visited at St. James’, 
Goshen, preached and confirmed two presented 
by the rector. The Standing Committee of the - 
diocese held its first meeting at Lima, May 
22nd. The Bishop has appointed the Rev. W. 
W. Raymond as delegate from this diocese to 
the missionary council. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


The Guild of St. Barnabas held a meeting in 
St. Stephen’s church, Boston, May 31st. Much 
interest in the work was expressed. 


The Choir Guild 

The second section rendered music in St. 
Paul’s church, Boston, May 31st. The following 
choirs took part: St. Paul’s church, Boston; 
St. Paul’s, Brockton; Christ, Cambridge; St. 
Paul’s, Malden; Grace, Newton; Emmanuel, 
Somerville. Mr. Warren A. Locke acted as 
choirmaster, and Mr. Edgar H. Barrell as or- 
ganist. 

The Girl’s Friendly Society 


The annual council was held in Trinity parish 
rooms, Boston, May 31st. Miss McIntosh pre- 
sided. A number of reports were submitted. 
Mrs. Roberts, president of the National Girls’ 
Friendly Society, gave a description of the 
work through the country. According to the 
diocesan secretary’s report, there are now 
7% branches in Massachusetts, 1,007 work- 
ing associates; 2,204 members, 934 probationers, 
and 78 married branch helpers. After the elec- 
tion of officers, Miss Paddock gave an interest- 
ing account of her work as deputation secretary. 
The annual tea was served in Mechanics’ Build- 
ing, and a social time followed. The service in 
the evening was attended by 1,200 members,who 
marched in the procession. The Rev. Edward 
Osborne, S.S.J. E., preached the sermon. Bish- 
op Lawrence was present, with 30 of the clergy. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The 116th Diocesan Convention 


Convened in Emmanuel church, Baltimore, 
May 3ist. The session opened with services 
conducted by the Bishop and the administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. Mr. John T. Mason 
was elected secretary, and Mr. John T. Glenn, 
Jr., assistant. 

Mr. Joseph Packard, Jr., offered a motion 
bringing about a radical change in the method 
of election of bishops in Maryland by substitut- 
ing a majority for the two-third rule, which 
heretofore prevailed. After several hours of 
speaking and various amendments, it was 
adopted by a vote of 86 to 59, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

The election of a bishop of this Church shall be 
made by a concurrent vote of the orders voting by 
ballot separately, and when all the votes shall have 
beeu deposited, the tellers of the clergy and laity 
shall proceed to count the vote, and if among those 
voted for,one shall receive a majority of those enti- 
tled to seats in both orders, ue shall be duly elected. 

The Rev. Robert H. Paine reported on behalf 
of the library committee that it had determined 
to retain the preseat episcopal residence and 
the building adjoining, and to make certain nec- 
essary changes at a small cost, to fit up the 
building for use as a library. Tne committee ex- 
pects to do this at a cost of not over $2,000 of the 
sum appropriated, 

Mr. Skipwith Wilmer, of the committee on 
donations, reported that the Rev. Arthur J. 
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Rich, late principal of the Hannah More Acad- 
emy, had directed in his will that $1,500 be given 
to the convention for the fund for infirm and 
disabled clergymen. 

In delivering his annual address, Bishop Paret 
dwelt strongly on two points—both of vital in- 
terest to the Church—one, the falling off in the 
number of young men who desired to enter the 
ministry; the other, the disobedience of the 
Church laws in regard to Baptism. ‘In prepar- 
ing the official list of the clergy of the diocese, I 
find,’’ said he,‘‘an unusual condition ; that while 
at our convention of 1898, we numbered 136, I 
have to report, now, only 122, and it seems a 
backward step; 15 names have gone from 
our roll, and only six have been added.” Only 
one name had been added to the clergy list 
by ordination; the diocese has at this time 
only three candidates for Holy Orders. Not 
one candidate had been received since the 
last convention, and he asked what were the 
causes for this. He knew some of them, and 
one was the rapid change going on in the 
character and tone of life and living in this 
country. The Bishop said he had found there 
had been increase in number of communicants, 
but a decrease in the number of Baptisms. 
He said he had three years ago called atten- 
tion to some very grave and harmful irreg- 
ularities in the administration of Baptism. In 
some churches he found no fonts at all. In 
many others, he said the font was shabby, unat- 
tractive, and uncared for, and probably left out 
of sightinacorner. He said that there were 
churches in Baltimore where the congregation 
had not beheld the Baptism of an infant for 
years, and the excuse was that it would weary 
the people. The Bishop spoke of this sacra- 
ment as almost a lost act of worship, and 
asked that parents demand from their rectors 
their rights to have a public Baptism. Dur- 
ing the year, the Bishop reported that he 
had, with three or four exceptions, visited 
all the parishes and churches of the diocese. 
He had made 108 official visitations, confirmed 
(on 97 occasions) 1,221 persons, preached 110 
times, given 840 addresses, administered Holy 
Communion 42 times, baptized 39 children and 4 
adults, officiated at four marriages and at three 
burials. He held three ordinations, admitting 
five to the priesthood. There are three candi- 
dates now for Holy Orders, and four deacons 
preparing for Priests’ Orders. 


The evening session was devoted almost en- 
tirely to the discussion of diocesan missions and 
the report of the committee on missions. Ad- 
dresses on the subject were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. James. F. Plummer, Douglass Hooff, 
Robert B. Nelson, and Wm. B. McPherson. The 
Bishop read extracts from the reports of the 
archdeacons of the diocese, and himself report- 
ed some encouraging statistics concerning 
weaker parishes. The report of the treasurer 
of the committee on missions showed that there 
is a considerable balance on hand after all de- 
mands had been met. A resolution offered by 
the Rev. Mr. Niver was adopted, providing that 
the committee on missions be authorized to ap- 
portion and appropriate in bulk to the several 
archdeacénries the sum of $9,000 for carrying on 
diocesan work during the ensuing year. 

The question of the location of the Episcopal 
library came before the convention and was defi- 
nitely settled, after a full and free discussion. 
The settlement was to the effect that the 
work of the committee is approved by the con- 
vention, and that they be discharged after they 
have closed their accuunts; that the $23,000 in 
their hands, which is the balance of the entire 
appropriation of $87,000 made last year, be re- 
turned to the trustees of the Keerl fund, and 
that finally, the sum of $4,000 be appropriated 
by the convention to be used for the purpose of 
carrying out the plans sketched in the report of 
the committee as above reported. 

Mr. Joseph Packard, Jr., of the Ways and 
Means Committee, reported a deficit of $1,000 
from parishes represented in the convention. 
The chapel of the Prince of Peace, at Walbrook, 
was granted permission to organize as an inde- 
pendent congregation, The Rev. Henry T. Sharp 


The Living Church 


is the rector. The church was established by 
Emmanuel church, and for some years has been 
self-supporting. The reports from the diocesan 
schools, Hannah More Academy, and Warfield 
College, showed both to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The Rey. Luther C. Swentzel, repre- 
sentative of the General Board of Mizsions, 
made an address. 

The Standing Committee was elected as follows: 
The Rev. Messrs. William M. Dame, J. Houston 
Eccleston, D.D, Frederick Gibson, J. S. B. 
Hodges, S. T. D., William H. H. Powers, Geo. 
C. Stokes, and Osborne Ingle. 

It was decided to hold the next convention 
again in Emmanuel church, Baltimore. 


Central New York 
F. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The third annual festival of the Church Sun- 
day School Institute of Syracuse, was held in 
St. Paul’s church, the Rev. Dr. Lockwood, rec- 
tor,on the afternoon of Trinity Sunday. An 
address was delivered by the Rev. Karl 
Schwartz. 


The Bishop’s Birthday 


The beloved Diocesan celebrated the 80th an- 
niversary of his birth on Trinity Sunday. He 
was born May 28th, 1819, at Hadley, Mass., in 
the old farmhouse, which remains to this day 
his summer home. He was the youngest of 


11 children, and sprang from sturdy New Eng-- 


land stock. He completed 30 years of his episco- 
pate (and wise and fruitful has it been), April 
8th, and the esteem and love of his flock was. 
shown by many birthday tokens and messages. 
The Bishop’s Appointments for June 

8. Syracuse. 

9, Ordination of deacons, church of the Saviour, 

Syracuse. , 

13-14. Diocesan convention, Oswego. 

15. Keble school, Syracuse. 

18. Calvary, Syracuse. 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


At the State} convention, held in Syracuse, 
May 18th and 14th, the following officers for the 
ensuing year were elected: President, Frank 
L. Lyman, Syracuse; vice-presidents, Chas. E. 
Allen, Troy, Mark H. Lewis, Buffalo, Henry 
Valk, Richmond Hill, L. I.; recording secretary, 
Percy J. Knapp, New York; corresponding sec- 
retary, George H. Plummer, Rochester; 150 
delegates were in attendance. 


Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


75th Anniversary of St. Luke’s, Rochester 


The celebration of the jubilee began May 10th, 
when the Church Club convened in St. Luke’s 
parish house with special reference to the event. 
The Rey. Dr. Henry Anstice, a former rector, 
spoke of ‘The relation of St. Luke’s to. the 
growth of the city.’’ Ten out of the 13 churches 
organized in the city since the founding of St. 
Luke’s, owe their beginning to itin more or less 
degree. The Rev. Dr. Nelson Millard, pastor of 
the ist Presbyterian church, spoke on ‘St. 
Luke’s nearest neighbor,’? and Mr. Selden H. 
Brown, of Scottsville, on ‘‘The progress of the 
American Church.’? The Rev. R. R. McG. Con- 
verse, D.D., rector of St. Luke’s, and the Rev. 
Dr. D'Orville Doty alsomaderemarks. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Eugene C. Denton; vice- 
presidents, William W. Mumforé, Frank J. 
Amsden, Fred E. Drake, John Morris, Albert C. 
Walker, James W. Whitney, Wm. C. Walker 
and William C. Edwards; secretary and treas- 
urer, George H. Plummer. 

The anniversary celebration was continued 
the next day by the Eucharistic service at § a. 
u., Morning Prayer at 10:30, administration of 
Confirmation by Bishop Walker, and a second 
celebration of the Holy Communion. Evening 
Prayer was said at 5 o'clock. At Sp. M., the 
jubilee services were held. Addresses were 
made by Bishop Walker, the Rey. Dr. Anstice, 
of Philadelphia, the Rev. Murray A. Bartlett, 
of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Warren C. Hubbard of 
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Trinity, the Rev. Dr. William D'Orville Doty, 
of Christ church, and the Rev. Amos Skeele of 
the church of the Epiphany. At the closeof the 
service a reception was held in the parish house, 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., EL.D., Bishop 


St. Monica’s League 


At St. John’s church, May 9th, the closing 
service was held. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated, and an address delivered by the 
Rey. Mr. Paddock. At the business meeting, 
the Rev. Mr. Bratenahl read a report of the 
work among the colored people at Port Reno, 
in St. Alban’s parish. This work has been be- 
gun and maintained by St. Monica’s League 
during the past winter, and is in charge of a 
colored deacon. The secretary of the league 
read her annual report, showing that more than 
$1,100 has been expended for salaries of teachers 
and equipments of industrial schools, for scholar- 
ships in King Hall, Lawrenceville, Va., and 
Charlestown, W. Va., and for vestments, altar 
linen, etc. The range of work is from the diocese 
of Washington, through all the Southern States 
to Florida. St. Monica’s League was organized 
in 1898, to work in connection with, and under 
the direction of, the Church Commission for the 
Colored People. All Churchwomen can become: 
members by payment of one dollar annually. (> 


Missour1 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The State convention met at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of May 25th, in the Boffinger chapel 
of the cathedral, where a Quiet Hour was con- 
ducted,by the Rey. Frank Du Moulin ;after which 
the Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour delivered a most. 
stirring charge to the Brotherhood, one which 
ought to ring in the ears of all who heard it and 
inspire them with heroic purposes and courage- 
ous efforts in pressing forward inthe noble work 
which the Brotherhood is doing. An adjourn- 
ment was then made to the guild room in Schuy-- 
ler Memorial House, where matters of business. 
were transacted; while the night session was 
occupied with discussions upon various ques- 
tions of interest and instruction. ‘The elements. 
of a successful chapter meeting” were treated: 
by Jas. A. Waterworth, the Rey. J. D: Ritchey, 
William H. Owen, Jr., and the Rev. Robert E. 
Lee Craig. ‘‘The Brotherhood, its object and 
how to accomplish it,’? was discussed by J. L. 
Houghteling, of Chicago. ‘‘Personal work’” 
was spoken of by Bishop Tuttle, the Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Winchester, Frank S. Tousey, and the 
Rev. G. Tuckerman. ‘‘Chapter work’ was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Messrs. Frank Du Moulin, 
Allen K. Smith, and L. F. Potter. 


West Missouri 
Edward R. Atwill, D.D., Bishop: 


The Tenth Annual Council 

Held in Grace church, Kansas City, May 16th 
and 17th. The opening services were held in the 
church, with sermon by the Rey. H. A. Duboc. 
The Bishop administered the Holy Communion. 
The business sessions were held in Grace Guild 
Hall, the beautiful parish building adjoining 
the church; 25. clergymen and 37 lay delegates 
were in attendance. The Rey. John F. Dunn 
was re-elected secretary and Mr. W. B. Clarke, 
treasurer. The Bishop delivered his address 
Tuesday afternoon. Services have been in- 
creased and more missionary work done during 
the past year than for sometime. There is 
need, however, of more extended work still, as 
of the 60:counties-in the diocese, 23, with a pop- 
ulation of 350,000; are entirely without Church 
services. Of the 54 parishes and organized 
missions in the diocese, only nine are wholly 
self-supporting. The missionary character of the 
field is thus very evident. The Bishop spoke 
with pleasure of the large reduction of church 
indebtedness in the past few years. In 1892 it 
was $136,921, while in 1899 it will be only about. 
$37,000. 
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‘On: Tuesday evening a missionary meeting was 
‘held in the guild hall, at which reports of the 
work were presented, and stirring addresses 
made, by the Rev. Messrs. J. Stewart-Smith, 
G. Heathcote Hills, W. S. Allen, and others. 
Pledges were taken for diocesan missions 
amounting to $2,500, a decided increase over last 
year. One of the most interesting features of 
the evening was the report of Archdeacon J. S. 
Moody of his first year’s work: Miles traveled, 
15,475; services and instructions, 674; sermons, 
220; candidates prepared for Confirmation, 17; 
Woman’s Auxiliaries organized, 8; new churches 
under way, 2, etc. 

Wednesday evening a united musical service 
was held by the vested choirs of the city in 
Grace church—the first service of the kind in 
Kansas City. It was under the management of 
Mr. E. C. Marsh, organist of Grace church. 

Thursday, May 18th, was devoted to the an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The 
sermon was by the Key. G. Heathcote Hilis. 
The country parishes and missions were better 
represented than ever before. Fifteen new par- 
ish branches have been added during the year. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 
Annual Diocesan Convention 

Held in Grace church, Orange, May 16th and 
17th. The Holy Communion was celebrated by 
the Bishop. After the service, the Bishop read 
his annual address. On the state of the diocese 
in general, he spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment and exhortation. He felt that a subject 
for consideration was found in the fact that in 
the larger towns and cities, where manufactures 
are the leading form of industry, the majority 
of our congregations are composed of working 
people. He could remember the days when the 
Episcopal Church was the Church of the wealthy 
and aristocratic classes; and thecontrast to-day 
reconciled him, in a measure, to the difficulties 
which arise from the small means of so many of 
our city congregations. The Bishop commented 
with satisfaction on the prosperous condition of 
the hospitals and other institutions of the dio- 
cese, and especially commended to theclergy the 
Arthur Home, the only Church orphanage in 
the State, as needing their effectual support in 
these first days of its career. 

The statistics for the year are as follows: 

Ordinations—priests, 2; deacons, 3. Clergy 
canonically connected with the diocese—bishop, 
1; priests, 112; deacons, 4; deposed, priest, 1. 
Candidates for Holy Orders—priests, 8; deacons, 
i. Clergy licensed temporarily, 4; lay-readers 
licensed, 28; new church opened, 1; notices of 
deposition received, 17; sermons and addresses, 
%5; Contirmations, 1,245. 
_ The Rev. W. R. Jenvey, archdeacon of Jersey 
City, reported great improvement in the finan- 
cial condition of the missions under his super- 
vision, especially in the paying off of debts, and 
acquirement of new lands and buildings, Calvary 
church, Bayonne, is now entirely self-support- 
ing. The missions at Fort Lee and Hillsdale are 
out of debt, and the latter has spent $1,625 in 
improvements during the past year. The mission 
at Hasbrouck Heights has reduced its indebted- 
ness from $2,250 to $1,350, and Trinity mission, 
Centerville, is soon to have a new building, for 
which $1,300 is in hand. 

The Rey. Alexander Mann, archdeacon of New- 
ark, reported great earnestness and zeal on the 
‘part of the missionaries in his archdeaconry, 
‘and particularly commended the work at Essex 
‘Fells and Little Falls, at Arlington, Butler, and 
Pompton. 

The reports of the Board of Missions, Arthur 
Home, and the two hospitals, were full of en- 
couragement. At St. Barnabas’ Hospital, the 
endowment fund has been increased by $12,000, 
and now amounts to $43,000. An endowment of 
$3,000 is to be made shortly by the Girls’ Friend- 
‘ly Society of Trinity church, Newark, as a 
‘memorial of the late Major Hulfish, former sex- 
ton of that parish. At Christ Hospital, a new 
wing is to be opened at an early date, containing 
new operating rooms, with all modern conyeni- 

euces. The treasurers of the diocese, of the 
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Episcopal Fund, and of the Aged and Infirm 
Clergy Fund, each reported a considerable bal- 
ance on hand. 

The greater part of both afternoons was taken 
up in the discussion of the report of the joint 
committee of the dioceses of New Jersey and 
Newark, on civil legislation. This committee 
submitted a proposed ‘‘Supplement to the Re- 
ligious Societies Act,’’ the object of which is the 
condensing, harmonizing, and arranging, of the 
existing statute laws of the State relating to 
Church government. Aftera prolonged and ex- 
haustive discussion of each section, the whole 
supplement, with amendments and suggestions 
by the convention, was referred back to the 
joint committee, to report at the next convention. 

The elections resulted as follows: Standing 
Committee: The Rev. Messrs. W. W. Holley, D.D., 
Wm. R. Jenvey, N. Barrows, D. D., and Frank 
B. Reazor; Messrs. Henry Hayes, Alfred Mills, 
D. Smith Wood, and E. A.S. Lewis. Board of 
Missions: The Rey. Messrs. George S. Bennitt, 
F. B. Carter, Walker Gwynne, Wm. M. Hughes, 
D. D., George F. Flichtner, and Wm. W. Davis; 
Messrs. George G. Frelinghuysen, Wm M. 
Franklin, Richard F. Stevens, Wm. J. Holmes, 
James Hodge, and J. L. Truslow, Jr. Delegates 
to the Missionary Council: The Rev. F. B. Carter 
and Mr. Henry Hayes. Secretary, the Rey. John 
Keller; treasurer, Mr. Henry Hayes. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D. D., Bishop 
The Rev. Rudolph Stahley, curate of Trinity 
church, Prairie du Chien, has succeeded in 
building a pew rectory on the lot adjoining the 
church building. 


Founders’ Day at Kemper Hall 


May 24th was an ideal Founders’ Day at Kem- 
per Hall. The grounds looked their loveliest, 
with gay tulip beds and fresh spring foliage. 
The morning trains brought the visiting clergy 
and a large number of guests from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Racine, and elsewhere. At 10:30, 
High Celebration was sung in the chapel. The 
acting chaplain of the school, the Rev. Colin C. 
Tate, was celebrant, and the Rev. J. H. Hop- 
kins, of Chicago, was the preacher. The Bishop 
of Milwaukee gave the absolution and the bless- 
ing. After the service, the guests gathered in 
Bishops’ Hall, where the school girls sang the 
Founders’ Day hymn, and garlanded with flow- 
ers the pictures of departed bishops and priests 
once connected with the school. The Bishop and 
other guests, followed by the school still sing- 
ing, then marched to Armitage Hall, where the 
picture of Bishop Armitage was decorated, after 
which luncheon was served. 


Nashotah Theological Seminary 


The annual commencement exercises were 
held on June ist. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, of 
Philadelphia. The following degrees were con- 
ferred: D.D., (Honoris Causa), the Rev. John 
Jacob Faude, (’76), rector of Gethsemane church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. B. D., (In course), the Rev. 
Messrs. Gustave Ambrose Chas. Lehman, ('96), 
of Holy Trinity, Pueblo, Colo., and Samuel Mac- 
pherson, (’98), of St. Mary the Virgin’s, New 
York. Diplomas were granted to the following 
members of the graduating class: The Rey. 
Messrs. Allan Worthington Cooke, Arthur Good- 
yer, Wm. Donald McLean, and William Watson. 
The annual meeting of the convocation of the 
alumni was held in the afternoon, when the 
officers of last year were unanimously re-elected. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D,, Bishop 
St. Ann’s Church, Amsterdam 


On Sunday, May 2ist, the rector, the Rev. E. 
T. Carroll, celebrated the 5th anniversary of his 
work here; the Rev. David Sprague, a former 
rector, preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. 
Carroll has accomplished wonders in this par- 
isn. A member of the vestry has issuei an an- 
niversary pamphlet giving a brief resume of the 
work, the substance of which is, a working and 
loved rector followed and supported by a loyal 
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people, bringing prosperity out of dangerous 
conditions. 


The Church of the Cross, Ticonderoga 


This historic parish, the Rev. C. L. Sleight, 
rector, celebrated the 60th anniversary of its 
organization, May 14th. It is in a flourishing 
condition, and the rector’s sermon on the anni- 
versary made the people proud to acknowledge 
their membership. 


All Saints’, Hoosac 


On Whitsunday, the congregations from the 
two outlying missions—St. Paul’s, Raymer- 
town, and Holy Name, Boyntonville—under the 
Rey. A. A. Cairnes, united with the parish in a 
grand missionary service. Holy Communion 
was celebrated at 7:30 a.m. At 10:30, there was 
a High Celebration, at which the Rev. J. N. 
Marvin preached the sermon, on Diocesan Mis- 
sions. After Evensong, the clergy and lay peo- 
ple assembled in the refectory of the school. 
The rector, the Rev. Canon Tibbits, presided. 
The Boys’ Missionary Committee made most in- 
teresting reports. Then all listened with evi- 
dent pleasure to an address by the Rev. Dr. 
Hare, on Work in an East London parish, and 
to Mr. Paul Shimman, on missionary work in 
Persia. The choir of the church is made up 
from the boys attending the school, and the fac- 
ulty. They are very proficient, and render the 
most difficult music, 


Long Island 

Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Kev. Ralph L. Brydges, rector of St. 
Mark’s church, East Islip, who has been ill for 
some time, has recovered, and officiates at all 
services. The Woman’s Sewing Class, before 
disbanding for the season, sent $23 to St. John’s 
Hospital, Brooklyn, being proceeds from work 
done in the society. 


St. Catherine’s Hall, Brooklyn 


The commencement exercises of the diocesan 
school were held May 31st, in the chapel of the 
school. The principal address was made by Dr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie who also conferred the di- 
ploma, Professor Franklin W. Hooper, of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, made 
the introductory address, and there was vocal 
and instrumental music of a fine order. 
Consecration of St. Paul’s, Glen Cove 


On Tuesday, May 23d, St. Paul’s church, the 
Rev. John William Gammack, rector, was con- 
secrated by Bishop Littlejohn, it having re- 
cently been freed from debt. A large number 
of clergy from Long Jsland and Manhattan 
were present. A collation was served by the 
women of the parish, in the parish hall. In the 
afternoon, the Bishop administered the rite of 
Confirmation to a class of nine. 


Trained Christian Helpers 


The graduating exercises of the senior class 
took place May 27th, at the home of the Help- 
ers, 52 Madison st., Brooxlyn. This order was 
organized more than two years ago, under the 
auspices of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Darlington, to 
fill a long-felt wantof trained volunteer help for 
the sick poor, and those unable to pay a trained 
nurse; and its success is proving its value. The 
spiritual directors are the Rev. Drs. James H. 
Darlington and John J. Bacchus, and the medi- 
cal director is Dr. Arnold W. Catlin, well known 
for his interest in philanthropic enterprises. 
Dr. Darlington being unable to be present, ow- 
ing to illness, his place was taken by the Rev. 
Dr. Bacchus who made the opening address. 
Dr. Arnold read a letter of regret from the 
Bishop, in which he expressed his hearty ap- 
proval of the work. The diplomas were award- 
ed by Dr. Catlin who prefaced the presentation 
with an address. Addresses were also made by 
Drs. Alfred Bell and W. W. Lang, of the Medi- 
cal Hall. Several trained nurses who have co- 
operated with the order in their work among 
the poor, were presented by the directress, Sis- 
ter Augusta Winder, with the badge of the or- 
der, a dark blue ribbon stamped with silver. 
Music and an informal reception closed the ex- 
ercises. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


HE Presbyterian General Assembly 

has just been holding its session, and 

had the cheering report that the debt 

of the Home Missions Board, nearly 
$150,000, is all paid off. Bishop Fallows, 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church (The In- 
terior spells it with a small ‘‘c”) bore the 
greetings of that body, and, according to the 
report of our contemporary, explained that 
‘this church stands as a protest against move- 
ments in the Episcopal fold which would 
lead to the spread of cunningly devised 
fables, and imposing the commands of men 
for the commands of God.” That would 
suit “the Briggs’ case” very well, even 
if the English of it is a little broken! 
It seemed to please the Presbyterian breth- 
ren immensely; at least, the effect of the 
Reformed Episcopalian speech was to set 
the assembly to singing ‘‘Blest be the tie 
that binds!” As Sam Weller would say, it 
would take a glass of ‘‘hextra” magnifying 
power to find the “‘tie.” Dr. Fallows “‘rec- 
ognized the full equality of the Presbyterian 
Church,” which was ‘“‘a little more than kin 
and less than kind.” 


NE matter of moment, which will inter- 

est many who are not Presbyterians, was 
the action taken in ‘‘the McGiffert case.” 
It seems that ‘tone woe doth tread upon an- 
other’s heels,” in the Presbyterian ranks. 
After the fitful fever of trial and expulsion, 
Briggs sleeps well; but here is another 
trouble in the camp! McGiffert looms up, 
with twenty thousand gashes on his theo- 
logical head, and spoils the feast. ‘‘What 
shall we do with him?” was the question 
which the assembled wisdom of the assem- 
bly found it hard to answer. It was finally 
decided to turn him over to his own New 
York Presbytery to be dealt with. We con- 
gratulate the alleged heretic on the pros- 
pect of finding a soft spot to drop on when 
he is pitched out. 


Se 
Catholicity 


ECENT events in the Episcopal Church 
have given occasion for those who think 
they know our affairs better, perhaps, than 
we ourselves, to administer to the Church 
and its pastors a considerable amount of 
advice, useful or otherwise. On the one 
hand, many of the secular papers, taking a 
plain, common-sense view of things, have 
seen very clearly that it is an anomalous 
and doubtful position for a man to place him- 
self where he is pledged to certain formulas 
of faith and doctrine, but considers himself 
at liberty to teach and preach the opposite. 
On the other hand, according to The Out- 
look, the Episcopal Church has recently been 
on its trial in the matter of true Catholicity. 
-The definition of Catholicity, from this point 
of view, appears to be the capacity of includ- 
ing every sort of teaching, however incon- 
sistent with itself or even self-destructive it 
may be. A Church which has not this 
capacity, is, it seems, a sect, and not a 
Church. Since, however, up to the present 
time, there has been no religious organiza- 
tion, whether ¢alled Catholic or Protestant, 
which does not start from some fixed princi- 
ples .and lay down more or less definite 
limitations binding upon those who become 
its authorized exponents, the Catholic 
Church of which The Outlook fondly dreams, 
has not yet come into existence. Even the 


admission of Dr. Briggs, which this paper 
regards as a turning point, does not deter- 
mine the matter in favor of the Episcopal 
Church if Dr. Briggs’ own declarations are 
to be accepted. It is to be observed that 
Dr. Briggs himself does not claim that his 
ordination, by which he has been admitted 
to the ministry of the Church, adds a new 
element to the Church’s character, or in any 
respect broadens its Catholicity; on the con- 
trary, he has shown himself extremely anx- 
ious, as for instance in his letter to the Pre- 
siding Bishop, to vindicate his orthodox y 
and to claim for himself perfect loyalty to the 
Church and her standards just as they are. 


fe is this attitude on the part of Dr. 
Briggs and others,which forms the great- 
est difficulty. If they said distinctly: ‘‘Our 
views are not those of the Episcopal Church, 
but they are views which we insist that she 
must adopt, on pain of being something less 
than Catholic,” we should then know much 
better where we stand. But in reality they 
one and all insist that their views are al- 
ready within the limits set by the standards 
of the Church. The Outlook evidently does 
not accept the professions of these gentle- 
men as presenting the true state of the case, 
but considers that their reception into the 
Church, or their remaining in it without 
molestation, involves an actual extension of 
the field of belief and teaching. We should 
be inclined to agree with The Outlook thus far, 
if we were convinced that the present drift, 
encouraged by the action of certain of our 
ecclesiastical authorities, were destined to 
goonunchecked. This, however, is far from 
being our conviction. Taking courage from 
the history of the Church at other times, we 
confidently believe that the hour will come 
when the Church will rise in her might and 
slough off these excrescences. But it is true 
that in a Church governed as ours is in 
America, this is necessarily a work of time. 
Discussion must goon until the principles 
at stake become clearly evident to the great 
majority. When it is once seen that the 
controversy at the bottom centres about the 
question of the supernatural or the non- 
supernatural, the result cannot be long 
doubtful. 


ATHOLICITY at present is an expres- 
sion which is being much misused; as in 
the case of the word “‘liberty,’ crimes are 
committed in its name. In the popular 
point of view,Catholic means ‘‘Roman Cath- 
olic,”” and its use arouses all the intensity of 
old Protestant prejudice against everything 
which is called by that name. On theother 
hand, by a species of clever word jugglery, 
consisting in an appeal to etymology, and a 
rejection of history, the word is being made 
to signify everything or nothing. As the 
word in its etymology signifies ‘‘universal,” 
itis being claimed that a Catholic or uni- 
versal Church must be one which tolerates 
all views and teachings which so-called 
Christian scholars may choose to promul- 
gate, without any question of the premises 
from which they start,or the pre-assumptions 
which govern their investigations and shape 
their conclusions. Whether these pre-as- 
sumptions include a belief in the super- 
natural and its miraculous manifestations, 
or whether they deny the supernatural, all 
alike must be allowed their place in such a 
Catholic Church. 


conclusion this conducts us. 


HE truth is, the ideal thus presented to 

us is not that of the Church, or a Church, 
but of the world. The theory which is be- 
ing exploited at present with great zeal in 
certain quarters, is that the antithesis with 
which readers of the New Testament are 
familiar, between the Church and the world, 
isa false antithesis, or at least that it has 
ceased to have any practical significance. 
The Church and the world are one, and the 
duty of the Church is to bring herself as 
rapidly as possible into harmony with the 
zeitgeist, the spirit and genius of the time. 
Thus only can she become Catholic in the 
sense of The Outlook and its friends. But 
it ought to be clearly understood to what 
Church or- 
ganization becomes unnecessary. The 2éit- 
geist can take care of itself, and is impeded. 
rather than aided by the existence of or- 
ganizations which inevitably find it neces- 
sary to set forth some kind of standard or 
formula affecting belief or teaching. It may 
be a matter only of shreds and patches, or 
more or less vague traditions of old ortho- 
doxy; nevertheless, whatever there is still 
remaining in any case of traditional reli- 
gion, involving more or less the admission 
of the supernatural, will necessarily have 
the character of limitation. There is a 
point at which it is said: ‘‘Thus far and no 
further.” All this is simply a hindrance to 
the free development of the zeitgeist, or en- 
lightened world-spirit. When the Church 
and the world become one, the mission of 
the Church is gone, she becomes an anach- 
ronism, and must, sooner or later, cease to 
exist. It is really a new dispensation to 
which The Outlook invites us. It makes the 
former dispensation obsolete. ‘‘Now that 
which is growing obsolete and decrepit, is 
necessarily near to vanishing away.” 


se 


Presbyterian Liturgics 

OMPLAINT is sometimes made of the 

great variations in the services of the 
Church, as seen in different parishes, and of 
the perplexity or discomfort which this 
causes to persons coming from one parish to 
another, and expecting to find the same 
order of things to which they have been ac- 
customed. But although the same service 
may not be found in all churches at the 
same hour, the Holy Communion being some- 
times celebrated in one church at the time 
when Morning Prayer is being said in an- 
other; and though some services which are 
more or less optional, are used constantly in 
some places and more rarely in others; and 
again, some churches prefer a larger ele- 
ment of music and ceremonial, while their 
neighbors are content with a minimum of 
these adjuncts—at least the services em-~ 
ployed are, with some unimportant excep- 
tions, those of the Prayer Book, and there- 
fore will be familiar to all Churchmen. Our 
difficulties in this respect are but small when 
compared with those of our brethren of 
other denominations who have of late years 
been affected by the general movement in 
favor of some kind of settled form of public 
worship, as opposed to the old extemporary 
method. At least, this is what we gather 
from a recent editorial in The Evangelist, a. 
Presbyterian newspaper, published in New 
York city. ‘‘The present condition,” says 
this paper, ‘‘must be distressing to all who 
have a regard for order in Church worship 
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and to the last degree perplexing to mem- 
bers of other communions, For that matter, 
perplexity must be equally the lot of Presby- 
terians themselves whose hap it may be to 
attend a church other than their own, so in- 
tricate and minute are the diversities in the 
forms even of neighboring churches.” 


N association of the Presbyterian Church, 
called ‘‘The Church Service Society,” 
has been formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing the use of liturgical forms in the worship 
of that denomination. This society recently 
sent a circular letter of inquiry to the pas- 
tors of all churches reporting at least two 
hundred and fifty communicants, in the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. The purpose of this let- 
ter was to ascertain the character of the 
services at present in use. It is apparently 
regarded as desirable that there should be 
some approach to uniformity. The answers 
received were certainly not encouraging in 
this respect, so far as the present condition 
of things is concerned. Out of three hun- 
dred and sixteen Presbyterian churches, 
two hundred and thirteen use a doxology at 
the beginning of morning worship, and 
fourteen in some other part of the services. 
The Gloria Patri is used in one hundred and 
two congregations, but with no uniformity 
as to the places of its insertion. Thirteen 
use the Gloria in Excelsis at one of two dif- 
ferent points. Anthems are used by two 
hundred and thirty-three, at eleven different 
points. Versicles and responses are used by 
forty-nine, and the same number employ 
chanting; {but we gather that there is no 
uniformity either in the material employed 
in these features, or the order in which they 
occur. As regards the prayers, there seems 
to be fourteen different systems in use. 


T does}not appear that these experiments 
in the liturgical method of worship are 
very heartily appreciated by the rank and 
file of{the. congregations concerned, and The 
Evangelist remarks that, on the whole, the 
report indicates a disheartening degree of 
indifference, apparently on the part both of 
pastor and people. It is true, however, that 
‘‘many place special emphasis upon the dig- 
nity and importance of the worship, apart 
from the sermon,” and a wide desire is ex- 
pressed -for a fuller participation by the peo- 
ple in the acts of worship. The Society finds 
that, notwithstanding the present confused 
state of things, a large proportion of the 
ministers who replied to their letter are in 
sympathy with the aims of the Society. 
These aims, we take to include, not only the 
advancement of a liturgical method of serv- 
ice, but also the attainment of something 
like uniformity in the method adopted. 


E cannot but view with interest and 
sympathy a movement of this kind iv 

a large and important Christian community 
such as the Presbyterian Church, even 
though, as has been frankly avowed by 
some persons of standing, the desire to pre- 
vent the younger members of the denomina- 
tion from throwing in their lot with the 
Episcopal Church, is no unimportant ele- 
ment in this newly-awakened desire for re- 
sponsive services and the use of forms in 
public service, instead of merely extempo- 
_rary devotions. For though this motive is 
undoubtedly present, it is quite certain that 
it is only one element in the matter, Itcan 
hardly be denied that there is a general 
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weariness and an increasing impatience of 
the old methods. People of cultivated 
tastes are no longer willing to remain at 
the mercy of the minister who may occupy 
their pulpit or platform, and whose personal 
characteristics of thought and expression 
are never more obtrusively, and perhaps 
offensively, evident than in the prayers with 
which he endeavors to lead the devotions of 
the congregation. It is seen as never be- 
fore that if public worship is to be also com- 
mon worship, and not simply the expression 
of an individual’s devotional strivings and 
aspirations in the presence of an audi- 
ence, forms of prayer are absolutely essen- 
tial. It is a sign of the times when an 
influential lreigious body, long opposed 
to all such forms, and especially to those of 
the Anglican Prayer Book, begins to seek 
after that which it once rejected, and to 
appropriate, even though it be by shreds 
and patches, the ancient Catholic forms of 
liturgical worship. 


T is also a hopeful sign, in this connection, 
that many pastors desire to emphasize 
public worship as compared with the ser- 
mon. This was notso with their forefathers. 
It will be interesting to observe whether 
this ‘Church Service Society,” or the move- 
ment which it represents, shall meet with 
any satisfactory measure of success. Willit 
be able to furnish, in answer to a widespread, 
but somewhat vague, demand, a service 
which will commend itself to the majority 
of Presbyterian churches? We find it diffi- 
cult to believe that anything having the 
character of finality can be attained unless 
it is based upon true principles of worship. 
It will be found, in reality, that these aspi- 
rations after something higher and some- 
thing more substantial than the usages of 
the past have afforded, reach much further 
than a simple desire to afford the people a 
larger participation in the utterances of 
public worship, or the greater life and 
heartiness imparted to the service by 
arrangements of versicles and responses, or 
alternate readings from the Psalms and 
Canticles. The true goal of this widespread 
tendency towards some better ideal, which is 
seen, not among Presbyterians only, but in 
other denominations, can only find its per- 
manent satisfaction in the ancient system of 
Catholic worship. 


O doubt for a time the appropriation of 

elements from the Prayer Book and 
the imitations of the methods of the Church, 
may be successful in holding back the dis- 
contented element, but it does not seem 
probable that these methods will be of per- 
manent efficacy. Mere eclectic services 
bear too much the character of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. The central princi- 
ples which give life and unity to the serv- 
ice and impart to it its true significance, 
must be felt in the long run to be lacking. 
Not only each service, but the entire litur- 
gical system of the Church, possesses a 
unity of thought and intention which is the 
real source of its strength and the guarantee 
of its permanence. But it is impossible for 
our Presbyterian brethren to accept this 
system entire without becoming other than 
they are. We may, therefore, well view 
such a movement as this, not only with 
equanimity, but with hopeful sympathy, 
believing, as we do, that it can only find its 
true realization in unity with the ancient 
Church. 
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Letters to the Editor 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

We are rapidly approaching one of those peri- 
odic crises in the history of the Church, in which 
there must be a searching of the hearts of men. 
We need not fear the charge of pessimism if in 
facing evil we strive to estimate its true nature, 
so long as we do not despair of conquering it. 

What do we see as we look at the Church to- 
day? We see a condition of indifference and 
apathy toward growing evils, which is nothing 
short of criminal. On all sides men are shirking 
responsibility and letting things drift, excusing 
themselves from protest and open opposition to 
error, fearing the frown of popular opinion 
which tolerates looseness in all great moral 
questions. Well may we ask, whither is the 
Church drifting? The facts are these: With 
no love for the use of party names, yet for the 
sake of being definite, it may be said that we 
have reached a point where the issue is not as 
between High Church and Low Church; we are 
face to face with Broad Church and no Church. 
The Broad Church party has long been crying 
for peace, charity, tolerance, liberality, as a 
blind by which to gain time and opportunity 
to sow seeds of error unhindered. Jealousy for 
truth has been scouted as narrowness and bigot- 
ry; those who would preserve the Faith in its 
ancient purity, have been stigmatized as ‘‘troub- 
lers of Israel’’?; timid and half-hearted souls 
have been cajoled or frightened into making 2 
peace which is fatal in its results. Itis time, - 
then, for us to rouse up and search for Achan 
and the Babylonish garment. 

We need not go back further than the last 
General Convention to catch the drift of things. 
There we see the leaven of laxity and lawless- 
ness working out. It is not possible to exagger- 
ate the significance of the fact of this Church, 
through her House of Bishops,refusing to guard 
the sanctity of the marriage bond and crush 
the monster of divorce which is ravaging socie- 
ty. And why? Through fear of antagonizing 
the spirit of the age, the hostility of worldliness 
and secularity which is rampant inside the 
Church as well as outside of it. From all over 
this land to-day the cry is going up to heaven 
against the licensing of concubinage and the 
wreck of home and family life, and yet as a 
Church we stand dumb, and our bishops hesi- 
tate lest they lay upon human nature a burden 
too heavy to be borne! 

Equally significant was the practical rejection 
of the Book of Common Prayer as any longer a 
standard of faith and doctrine. For this is the 
true inwardness of the planof Christian Unity in 
the famous amendment to Article X. of the Con- 
stitution. This provides for ‘‘the temporary use 
of forms and directories of worship by congre- 
gations not in union with this Church who are 
willing to accept the spiritual oversight of the 
bishop of the diocese or missionary district.” 
The scheme gets rid of the Prayer Book as a 
standardof doctrine. Whatcongregation would 
ever afterward surrender its directory of wor- 
ship if it were not willing to do so when it con- 
sented to accept episcopal oversight? The plea 
of a ‘‘temporary”’ provision is all nonsense. The 
truth is, we should by this scheme annex per- 
manently congregations who never mean to ac- 
cept the doctrine of this Church. The lew orandt 
is the lea credendi. The Church has committed 
herself to a shrewd invention to get rid of 
Prayer Book doctrine; nothing less. 

Look now at thesituation in New York. The 
scandal to the Church of the Briggs ordination 
is pooh-poohed and laughed at, and his de- 
fenders shelter themselves under the plea that 
the Church has plenty more like him! It is 
openly proclaimed that the ‘‘whole Broad 
Church party” is insympathy with Dr. Briggs. 
Plainly, then, here is an assertion that we have 
a revolutionary party within the Church which 
means to defy her laws. Thecaseof Dr. Briggs 
is, we must remember, not that of disciplining a 
teacher who has departed from the Faith; it is 
actually commissioning and authorizing one to 
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teach who is on record against the teachings of 
the Church. Let us not be intimidated by the 
cry of those who say, ‘“‘truth is being stifled and 
scholarship denounced.” It is notso. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether the Church shall offer 
any man the opportunity to use her authority to 
teach his own opinions, rather than"the Faith as 
‘she hath received the same.’’ Can she, and will 
‘she, tolerate that presumption and conceit which 
claims for itself the witness of the Holy Ghost 
to its own individual opinion,as against the Faith 
‘of the body corporate to whom the Spirit of Truth 
was promised rather than to any individual? 
Dr. Briggs’ opinions may be true, or they may 
not be true; no one questions his right to hold 
any opinions he pleases. What is questioned is 
his right to a commission to teach what the 
Church has not accepted. Is the Church ready 
to abdicate her position as a teacher of truth in 
favor of an individual who claims to know bet- 
ter? Is she willing to surrender her office as a 
witness, to an exploiter of literary theories? 
But itis not only Dr. Briggs’ case that is se- 
rious. The authorities permit to go unrebuked 
an avowed Unitarian who openly proclaims his 
unchanged opinions, and asserts as his reason 
for entering the Church that ‘the fancies her 
liturgical service.’’ Now in both these cases 
the distressing thing is the moral obliquity con- 
doned. The vows of the ordinal are taken, and 
then played fast and loose with. What we ask 
is: shall the Church, for the sake of avoiding 
conflict, and to enjoy a peace of indolence and in- 
difference to truth, suffer the flood of lawlessness 
to flow on without let or hindrance? Better 
dispense with all law and pretence of discipline, 
than to suffer defiance as she is doing. Who will 
help lift this pall of apathy and insensibility 
that hangs ovér the Church? Where is the in- 
dignant repudiation there ought to be of the 
attempt to prove Holy Scripture a patch work 
of myth and legend? What isthe blight which 
has struck the hearts of bishops and priests who 
have taken solemn vows to banish and drive 
away strange doctrine, that they play at battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock with their responsibility 
“earnestly to contend for the Faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints’? How long are we to wit- 
ness the policy of do-nothing and drift which is 
fast making the Church a target for the taunts 
and sneers of infidelity and worldiness? It is 
not disturbance of the peace of the Church 
which is to be feared; rather is it the fatal 
lethargy of cowardly inactivity. While we pray, 
“Let Thy continual pity cleanse and defend Thy 
Church,” shall we hug to our lazy souls the de- 
lusion that the evil will right itself? 


ALBAN RICHEY. 
New York, June 1, 1899. 


CLERGYMEN’S RETIRING FUND SOCIETY 

To the Hditor of The Living Churches 

If another letter on the subject of the C.R.F.S. 
is in order, I should like to have a word to say. 

Ihave been a member of thesociety for about 
twenty years, and have been loyal to the prin- 
ciple on which it was organized. But I am be- 
ginning to have a change of mind, and to concur 
with the thought that it would be well if the 
society could enable some of its present members 
who have reached the required age, to retire, if 
they needed to do so. At present it seems to 
me that I am working to enable my brother who 
will live towards the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury to ‘‘retire.’’ A noble object; but one has 
to consider a little one’s own necessities. I have 
been, as [say,a member for twenty years. My 
retiring pension is under $40 a year. One can- 
not retire on that except into the grave. I 
know it isa large return on my investment. But 
I was not investing my money, but was endeay- 
oring to provide fora retiring pension for my- 
self, as well as for my twentieth century 
brother. I wishI could get it. But I cannot 
get it out of the present slowly accumulating 
principal of the society. 

1think the clergy ought to take more inter- 
est in the society, and ought to join it in larger 
numbers, and thus help to increase the princi- 
pal fund. But the clergyman who joins it to- 
day still has to look to the fact that when he 
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reaches the retiring age, it is not likely that the 
fund will even then have reached a sufficient 
sum to enable him to retire on his share of the 
dividend of the interest of it. That is not en- 
courgaging for him, and he does not join. Per- 
haps he would if he thought he was going to 
help himself, as well as his brother in the third 
and fourth generation—whom of course he 
heartily desires to help. Something has been 
said about the help the laity would give, under 
other conditions than those which now prevail 
in the administration of the C.R. F.S. Per- 
haps they would. It is much to be desired. 
Most of the clergy have not much with which 
to help themselves. And there comes a time 
when some of the laity who are ‘‘emulous of 
change,’’ thrust them out onto the ‘‘cold chari- 
ties of the Church.’ We have laymen in the 
Church who could raise the fund of the society 
to a point which would enable those who have 
“sown unto them spiritual things,’ but whose 
sowing they no longer desire, to ‘“‘reap their 
worldly things’ at a time of life when they 
most needit. That would be only fair, and it 
would be in accordance with the spirit of our 
brotherhood in Christ. These rich laymen have 
many calls on them. But they have received 
much from God out of which to respond to them. 
Is not the C. R. F. S. and its purpose, something 
which should bea strong claim on their means 
for doing good? A relief from anxiety for the 
future on the part of those who have broken 
for them the bread of life, might well claim 
some consideration on the part of those to whom 
God has given ‘‘all things so richly to enjoy.” 
A MEMBER oF THE C.R.F.S. 


ASTONISHING EXEGESIS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Isee by oneof our large dailies that in the 
Presbyterian Assembly (South) recently, the 
following report of the Committee on Overtures 
was docketed: ‘'The General Assembly, in re- 
sponse to the overture from the presbytery of 
Athens, touching the observance of Christmas 
and Easter as religious days, would make the 
following deliverance: that there is no warrant 
in the Scriptures for the observance of these 
days as holy days; but, on the contrary (see Gal. 
iv: 9,and Colossians ii: 21), that such observance 
is contrary to the principles of the reformed 
faith, conducive to will-worship, and not in 
harmony with the simplicity of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

This remarkable deliverance, from what is 
considered the most learned of our Christian 
denominations, declares that the whole early 
Church, from Apostolic times on up through the 
centuries, in her observance of Easter Day, 
acted contrary to the principles of Christ’s re- 
ligion. y 

Polycarp, Bishop of the Church at Smyrna, 
and disciple of St. John, visited Anicetus, Bishop 
of Rome, for the purpose of bringing the whole 
Church, East and West, to the observance of 
Easter on the same day. The whole Church did 
undoubtedly, under the eyes of St. John, observe 
Easter Day with St. John’s approval. Really 
does the Presbyterian Church (South) mean to 
say that the whole Church of Christ, at that 
early time, under the very eyes of an inspired 
Apostle, fell into a practice on a par with the 
Judaism and the heretical sophistries condemned 
by St. Paul in the passages above referred to? 


Weatherford, Texas. F. Moore. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF DELEGATES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I should feel myself under great obligation to 
you if you would kindly give me the space in 
which to ask a few questions. I ask this in the 
hope that some of our reverend brethren of the 
clergy who have had some of the same proposi- 
tions to deal with, will be good enough to give 
me the benefit of their experience. 

1. Could a priest of the American Church, in 
all respects in regular standing, be deprived of 
his right to a seat and a vote in a diocesan con- 
vention, on account of the failure of his parish 
or mission to raise the full amount of its dioc- 
esan assessment? 
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2. Does not the priesthood carry with it, in- 
herently, the right to vote in a diocesan council, 
provided always that such has been recognized 
and utilized by the bishop of the diocese? 

8. Under what canon are deacons, in regular 
standing, and baptized persons (as yet uncon- 
firmed and non-communicant, or confirmed and 
non-communicant), entitled to. vote in diocesan 
councils or synods? 

4. Strictly and canonically speaking, do not 
such canons as apply to the qualifications of del- 
egates to the General Convention, apply also to 
delegates to our diocesan councils? 

This set of questions is agitating more than 
one diocese at the present time, and a little light 
on the subject, from such as have had any ex- 
perience in dealing with the issue involved, 
would be very welcome. 

Rousticvs. 

Trinity Church, Atchison, Kas., May 22d, ’99. 


BISHOP POTTER AND DR. BRIGGS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Admitting that it is as improper to criticise 
the actions of a bishop as those of a judge, yet as 
we find some bishops to be not infallible and to 
make some mistakes, there can surely be no im- 
propriety in pointing out those mistakes when 
they may lead to important results. 

The Bishop of Pittsburgh has, in a recent 
number of your contemporary, shown that Bish- 


op Potter made a great mistake when he urged. 


the mandatory character of the canons as leav- 
ing him no discretion in ordaining Dr. Briggs to 
the priesthood, if certain testimonials were pre- 
sented and formalities observed. 

The Bishop of New York wasalso unfortunate 
in quoting the testimonials given to Dr. Briggs 
by certain Roman Catholic teachers; because 
the Bishop must know that in the estimation of 
a loyal Roman Catholic, the authority of any in- 
terpretation of the Bible is as nothing when 
placed beside the teaching of the living Church. 

Bishop Potter also made a great mistake in 
saying, in his letter to a layman, that the “‘out- 
cry”? against the author of the ‘‘Introduction”’ 
betrays a ‘lamentable ignorance of the progress 
of sound learning and the judgment of the best 
Christian scholars,” for two reasons: The par- 
ticular instance to which the Bishop refers—and 
indeed most of the outcry—has nothing to-do 
with sound learning or scholarship; and also be- 
cause, if the conclusions of the best learning and 
scholarship are such as the Bishop contends for, 
then wretchedly poor must be the best. 

Moreover, I have never-heard of Dean Plump- 
tre’s exhibiting any remarkable scholarship ex- 
cept that of coming out from Oxford asa ‘‘double 
first.”’ 

To a great extent the scholarship Bishop Pot- 
ter contends for is employed in support of fore- 
gone conclusions. And for this purpose the 
character of the Hebrew language has been 
tossed from one theorist to another in order to 
support certain theories previously formed. 
Gesenius, for instance, was a giant in Hebrew 
philology, but he had his theories. And the ver- 
dict of more recent scholars is that he was ‘‘far 
from grasping the g2nius’” of that language; 
and some of the cleverest of these scholars are 
still partly on the wrong track. And why? 
Merely from inattention to some of the simplest 
and most obvious principles of language, and 
from not calling in the aid of the cognate lan- 
guages, especially Arabic, the grammar of which 
has been more philosophically treated than that 
of the others. This would correct some of the 
crudities with which many Hebrew grammari- 
ans favor us. Koenig claims to have advanced 
several steps in the evolution of ‘the genius of 


Hebrew, and in time it is to be hoped that we . 


shall bave something more satisfactory. Al- 
though in this respect, the Old Testament re- 
visers do not seem to have advanced much be- 
yond the Septuagint translators who, as the 
writer in Smith’s dictionary truly says, were 
imperfectly acquainted with Hebrew. 

The defenders of Dr. Briggs are forced to ad- 
mit that he teaches ‘‘that most of the biblical 
writers habitually make untrue statements of 
fact.’? And yet they seem to think that all this 
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is balanced by his encomiums on the Scriptures, 
as to their inspiration, etc. But they forget 
that language still more laudatory has been be- 
stowed by some modern critics on the Iliad, 
without its being supposed that Homer had a 
direct commission from heaven for the infallible 
guidance of all future ages. And they keep out 
of sight the fact thata certain schoo) would ad- 
mit of no inspiration except that offered to all 
Christians, and would triumphantly refer, as 
Maurice did, to the collect at the beginning of 
our Eucharistic Office; while the extremists of 
that school would allow no inspiration beyond 
such as that displayed by Homer, Michael An- 
gelo, Beethoven, or Shakespeare, whereas the 
New Testament doctrine of inspiration is that 
*tholy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

It is puzzling to most minds to understand how 
it can be as Dr. Briggs says, in his letter to the 
Presiding Bishop: ‘lam assured by my pupils 
that Imake the Bible to them more real, more 
powerful, more divine,” that is, by telling them 
how untruthful a great part of it is! 

And so in reference to the ordination one can- 
not help remarking: What a mockery to ask 
such a man the question, ‘‘Are you determined 
out of the said Scriptures to instruct the people 
committed to your charge,” etc? Surely the 
Bishop should have added words like these: ‘It 
being now discovered that large portions of 
most parts of the said Scriptures are absolutely 
false.”’ Wo. GRANT, 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. F. E. Atkins, formerly curate of Trinity 
church, Lenox, Mass., has been made rector of St. 
George’s church, Lee, Mass. 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, arrived home from 
England, May 20th. 

The Rev. Chas. W. Du Bois has entered upon the 
rectorship of Grace church, Lapeer, Mich. 

The address of the Rev. H. G. Batterson, D. D., will 
be care of J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad st., Lon- 
don, England, until Oct. Ist. 

Archdeacon Caswall's present address is Highland 
Park, Chattanooga, Tenn., instead of Harriman. 

The Rey. C. W. M. Cully has resigned charge of 
Trinity mission, Winooski, Vt.,and his address for 
the present is 404 Pearl st., Burlington, Vt. 

The Rey. W. A. Dennis, of Evansville, Ind., has 
taken charge at Menomonie, Wis., diocese of Mil- 
waukee. 

The Rey. P. R. Fish is to take charge of St. Barna- 
bas’ church, Brooklyn, Greater New York, during the 
absence of the rector. 

The Rev. Francis Gilliat, S.1.D., has resigned Trin- 


- ity church, Canaseraga, N. Y., and accepted the tem- 


porary charge of St. John’s church, Ellicottville, 
NN. Y., in.connection with missionary appointments at 
Springville, N. Y. Address Ellicottville, N. Y. 

The address of the Rev. J. Belton Haslam has been 
changed to 732 First st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Rey. Geo. W. Lincoln will seek recovery of 
health by a stay of several months off the New Jersey 
-goast, near Atlantic City. 

The Rev. F. North-Tummon should be addressed at 


~ Elk Point, S. D. 


‘The Rey. J. H. Parsons has been appointed priest- 
in-charge of St. Ann’s mission, 1131 Kimball ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

‘The Rev. C. Edward Roberts, of Pittsfield, 11l., has 
become curate at Grace church, Madison, Wis. 

The Rey. Edward Riggs sailed with his family May 
81st. on the Bremen steamship, /rederich der Grosse. 
He will spend the summer at Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight, and the winter in Florence, Italy. He ex- 
pects to live abroad indefiaitely. 

The Rey. Dr. Chas. J. Roper sailed for Holland, May 
20th. 

‘The Rev. Wm. James Robertson has resigned the 
curacy of the church of St. Simeon, and enters upon 
chis new duties as curate at the church of the Messiah, 


- Philadelphia, the first Sunday in June. 


The Rev. W. Brown-Serman is to spend the summer 
season in England. 

The Rev. C. B. Bergin Wright, Ph.D., of Milwaukee, 
fias recently been appointed Secretary-General for 
America, of the Association for the Promotion of the 
‘Unity of Christendom, in succession to the Rev. A. J. 
_Arnold, of Media, Pa. 

The address of the Ven. Archdeacon E. P. Wright, 
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D. D., is changed from P. O. box 380 to 580, Milwaukee, 
owing to the recent removal of the P. O. department 
to its new buildings. 


To Correspondents 


ADMIRER.—(1) It is as incorrect liturgically to say 
the General Thanksgiving in unison as to use that 
method in other cases, the ‘‘Prayer for All Conditions 
of Men,”’ for instance, where there is no direction to 
warrant it. Nevertheless, as a matter of minor im- 
portance, a bishop would probably not forbid it where 


‘it had become customary, anda congregation had be- 


come attached toit. (2). Dr. Briggs might, we sup- 
pose, be brought to trial, but probably will not be. (3). 
We have heard nothing of the American Church De- 
fence League for some time, and cannot say where in- 
formation concerning it can be obtained. 


Ordinations 
On Tuesday in Whitsun week, the Rt. Rev. John 
Hazen White, D.D., advanced to the priesthood the 
Rev. James Eleazer Craig, in St. Mark’s church, 
Lima. The Rev. Walter Scott preached the sermon, 
and the Rev. J. H. McKenzie presented the candidate. 


On Trinity Sunday, in All Saints’ church, North 
Denver, the Rev. Messrs. Thomas A. Schofield, of 
Emmanuel church, and Edward L. Eustis, of St. 
Stephen's, Longmont, were advanced to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Spalding. The Rev. Dr. Kramer pre- 
sented the candidates, and the Rev. W. Oakes 
preached the sermon. 


On May 25th, Bishop Coleman admitted Mr. E. Ar- 
thur Dodd, Ph.D., to the order of deacons, in St. An- 
drew’s church, Wilmington, Del. The Rev. Dr. Bat- 
ten presented the candidate, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Elwood Worcester, S.T.D., of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Dodd is to be assistant at St. An- 
drew’s. On the following day the Rev. W. B. Harri- 
son was advanced to the priesthood in the chapel of 
the Good Shepherd, Bishopstead. The candidate 
was presented by Archdeacon Evans, of Pennsylvan- 
ia, and the sermon preached by the Rev. Augustus 
Prime, of Boston. 


On Trinity Sunday, in the cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, Garden City, L.1I., Bishop Littlejohn advanced 
to the priesthood, the Rev. Messrs. Chas, W. Shields, 
of Princeton University; Arthur W. Shaw, Henry L. 
Gilbert, John H. Sattig, and James D. Elliott. The 
following were ordered to the diaconate: Robert 
Philip Kreitler, Daniel D. Quimby, William A. Eard- 
ley-Thomas, Archibald M. Judd, T. T. Olton, and 
Daniel W. Steele. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. A. B. Baker, D. D., president of the Standing 
Committee of the diocese of New Jersey. The Bishop 
also made an interesting address. After the service, 
the newly ordained clergymen dined with the Bishop 
at the See House. 


Wednesday in Whitsun week (May 24th), at old 
St. Peter’s church, Freehold, N. J., there were ad- 
vanced to the priesthood, the Rev. Frederick August- 
us Heisley, and the Rev. Arthur Mason Sherman. 
Morning Prayer was said at 10:30 A. M., by the Rev. 
Thos. J. Taylor, a former rector of the parish, and the 
Rey. T. A. Conover. The Holy Eucharist had already 
been off red with intention for the candidates at four 
different hours, 6, 7, 8,and 9 A.M. The ordination 
sermon was preached by the rector of the parish, 
the Rev. W. E. Wright. In the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, the Rev. H. L. Phillips, the Rev. H. 
H. Oberly, and the Rev. H. H. P. Rocne, assisted. No 
less than 12 other clergy joined with the Bishop 
in the ‘laying on of hands.’’ After the service, the 
Bishop, visiting clergy, and friends, all went to the 
Monmouth House, where dinner had been generously 
provided for them by the parish. The Rev. Mr. Heis- 
ley will continue to work in the associate mission at 
Trenton. The Rev. Mr. Sherman will shortly go to 
China, to work under the Bishop of Shanghai. 


On Trinity Sunday, at the Pro-cathedral, the Bish- 
op of Washington ordained to the diaconate, Mr. J. 
Armistead Wellbourne who expects in September to 
go as amissionary to Japan. The candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Edwin B. Nevin. The Bishop also 
advanced to the priesthood, the Rev. C. R. Stetson, in 
charge of the chapel of the Good Shepherd, St. Mark’s 
parish, presented by the Rev. J. McBride Sterrett; 
the Rev. Millard F. Minnick, for some years rector of 
St. Mary’s parish, St. Mary’s county, presented by the 
Rey. J. B. Craighill; the Rev. E. M. Thompson, and 
the Rey. E. D. Johnson, presented by the Rev. Dr. 
Devries. The former will become assistant of St. 
Paul’s parish, where, during the past winter, he has 
given part of his time, most acceptably, to that work; 
the latter is to be rector of Grace church, Georgetown. 
The Rev. Dr. C. ©. Mapp, in charge of the colored 
mission of Emmanuel parish, Anacostia, was pre- 
sented by the Rev. C. H. Hayes. The sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander. 


On Trinity Sunday, at the church of the Advocate, 


Philadelphia, the following were ordained deacons 
by Bishop Whitaker; Granville Micou, presented by 
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his father, the Re v. Professor R. M. Micou, of the Al- 
exandria Theological Seminary: Richard H. Morris,of 
Philadelphia, presented by the Rev. Alfred G. Morti- 
mer, D.D; Freeman Daughters, of Spokane, Wash., 
presented by the Rev. H. F. Argo; Harry Martyn 
Medary, of Cynwyd, presented by the Rev. H. A. F. 
Hoyt; Robert Long,of Philadelphia, presented by the 
Rev. O. S. Michael, and De Witt Dowling, of German- 
town, presented by the Rev. J. Thompson Carpenter. 
The following deacons were advanced to the order of 
priests: The Rev. Rudolph E. Brestell, curate of the 
parish, presented by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Silvester; 
the Rev. Walter A. Matos, of Trinity church, Swarth- 
morse, presented by the Rev. Dean Bartlett, and the 
Rev. H. Cressan McHenry, one of the chaplains of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, presented by the Rev. L. W. 
Robinson. At a previous special ordination at the 
chapel of the Home of the Merciful Saviour for 
Crippled Children, Bishop Whitaker ordained to the 
diaconate Mr. Stephen Ianes, the preacher being the 
Rev. Wm. B. Bodine. 
Died 

HARE.—Entered into the life everlasting, on May 
80, 1899, at his home in Chicago, Robert Warner Hare, 
formerly of Philadelphia. 

“The God of Abraham praise. 
At Whose supreme command, 
From earth I rise, to seek the joys 
At His right hand.” 


LOovz.—On Friday, May 26th, at Sylva, N. C., Miss 
Sallie M. Love, daughter of Capt. Wm. Love. She 
was a faitnful and cevoted communicant of the 
Church, and will be greatly missed by the little band 
of this struggling mission. 


MiITcHAM.—Clement Stokes, infant son of the Rev. 
W.M. Mitcham and Mary Helen Stokes Mitcham. 
Born Easter morning, died Wednesday in Whitsun 


week. 
“Suffer little children.”’ | 


Symonps.—At the Homceopathic Hospital, Wil- 
mington, Del., Tuesday, June 30th, of acute pneumon- 
ia, the Rev. Stanley F. W. Symonds, rector of St. 
Michael's church, Wilmington. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: 1'Hzk DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) N 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses; missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically tor the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GHORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, Sl a 
year. 


A MISSIONARY who for the past ten years has kept 
two horses for his work, and covered considerable 
ground for Sunday services and calls, is in sore need 
of a newbuggy. He now holds four missions which, 
with requisite visiting, give him at least twenty 
square miles to cover without railway facilities. The 
vehicle he now uses, second-hand when he bought 
it three yearsago, iscompletely used up. His income 
from all sources is $490 a year. Will some few Church 
people help him to raise $70 to supply this need. Ad- 
dress the Rey. C. B. FOSBROKE, Box 349, River Falls, 
Wis., or the BISHOP OF MILWAUKEE, 216 Martin st., 
Milwaukee, Wis., who well knows of this case, and 
who will commend this appeal to any who are inter- 
ested. 


Church and Parish 


A PLEASANT home in Episcopalian family for chil- 
dren of parents who may wish to travel. Kind 
motherly care. References. Address Mrs. S. Da- 
Viss, 7015 St. Lawrence ave., Chicago. 

A LADY desires work ina Home for Aged Women, 
or ina Babies’ Home. She will work for her board 
and asmall remuneration. For further particulars, 
address the SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

EXPERIENCED priest wants sole charge, or curacy 
city church. Age 38. Musical, good preacher. Visitor. 
Address CL5RICUS, care THE LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, June, 1899 


. Ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
Tl. ST, BARNABAS, Apostle. 2nd Sunday 

after Trinity. Red. 

18. 38d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

24, Nativiry ST, JOHN BAPTIST. White. 

25. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

29. Sv. PETER, Apostle. Red. 


A rainbow in the morning 

Gives the shepherd warning. 

A rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight. 

Evening red and next morning gray 
Are certain signs of a beautiful day. 
When the glow-worm lights her lamp 
The air is always damp. 

If the cock goes crowing to bed, 

He’ll certainly rise with watery head. 
If the moon shows like a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field; 

But if she tises haloed around, 

Soon we'll tread on deluged ground. 


What is Life? 


BY C. N. HALL 


What is life? A flash of light, 
Seen, then lost in endless night 
In that lifeless, dread abyss 
Set ’twixt other worlds and this. 


What is life? A thing of dread, 
Chance bestow’d and demon led 

To a goal of doubt and fear; 
Helpless, hopeless, sinister. 


Life is this, to that blind soul 
Whom no heaven-lighted goal 

Beckons onward, but despair, 
Earth his all, and death so near. 


But to him whose vision (set 
Ever higher, higher yet) 
Sees beyond the veil of time, 
Vistas, infinite, sublime, 


Of the perfect life and pure, 

Free from stain of earth, secure 
In eternal permanence. 

Rich in God’s own affluence— 


Life, to such a soul, is bright, 
Full of hope and faith and light; 
Sweet with minor melodies 
From angelic symphonies. 


Life, for such, is truth and right 
Guided toward the Infinite; 

Life, for such, the blessed road, 
Death, the final step to God. 


New Milford, Conn. 
-x— 

SPECIAL interest attached to the 

ordination which we record in an- 

other column, of the Rev. Dr. 

Shields, the Princeton professor, 
who is seventy-four years old, and who, 
until November, 1897, was a minister of the 
Presbyterian body. At that time he with- 
drew in consequence of adverse criticism 
following the placing of his signature to a 
petition to grant a liquor license to the 
Princeton Inn. Dr. Shields is the author 
of a treatise, “‘Philosophia Ultima,” which 
was published in 1861, and which at that 
time caused his orthodoxy to be ques- 
tioned. His views so nearly represented 
the advanced thought of the time, that it 
won for him a professorship in Princeton— 
a professorship created for him, that of the 
Harmony.of Science and Revealed Religion. 
He has been an earnest advocate of the 
restoration of the Presbyterian Prayer 
Book for the optional use of ministers and 
congregations that desire a liturgy,and looks 
forward to the union of the Congregational 


and Presbyterian bodies with the Church, 
to be known as the American Catholic 
Church. Dr. Shields and Bishop Littlejohn 
have been friends from boyhood, having at- 
tended college together. 
pais “yee 
HE editor has been much entertained by 
the following letter. Perhaps it may 
interest his readers: 


‘Your terms are liberal; much more so 
than Church people have any reason to ex- 
pect. But our people don’t care about the 
price of an article they desire to have. Can- 
didly, they do not want a Church paper. 
They have never been taught that the 
Church is anything more than a local society, 
of local value only (and not a very high 
local value). When I ask a person to sub- 
scribe, he, or she, regards it as a request to 
make a donation to one of the many im- 
pecunious Church institutions. I doubt ifa 
Church paper has ever been subscribed for 
in this parish. They have no conception of 
why a Church paper should be published, 
‘any how.’ If they consent to subscribe, it 
would mean: ‘We will allow your paper to 
be put into our P. O. Box, as a weekly 
acknowledgment of our charity.’ The above 
is not exaggerated; it is taken from facts. 
Nor do I blame the people. They have been 
most sadly untaught. Still, I am going to 
work to get subscribers for ‘THE LIVING 
CHURCH Charity Fund!’ No doubt the peo- 
ple will know better, when they learn better. 
No use in finding fault with the people. 
But I do believe that some of our clergy 
ought to go to some other phase of ‘herding 
sheep,’ or relapse into the goat industry.” 

a 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


NOVEL idea in insurance is about 
to be put to a practical test in San 
Francisco. It is against unavoid- 
able loss of employment, the policy 

holder to be paid three-quarters of the 
amount of his salary for a month, should 
that time be required in which to find a 
new position. In case he should be offered 
one on trial ata less amount than his former 
salary, the difference will be made up by 
the company. The company has the author- 
ization of the State Insurance Commissioner 
to do business in California. 
A CURIOSITY of vegetation exists in the 
shape of a good-sized pine tree growing 
on a ledge of a facade of the ancient cathe- 
dral church of Fenioux (Charente Inferi- 
eure), France. This is paralleled by the 
tree which grows out of the round tower at 
the church of St. Benedict, Norwich, and 
many other instances in the United King- 
dom. In the old church of Ross, at Here- 
fordshire, two thriving elms are growing, 
one on each side of a passage between the 
pews. They are said to have sprung up 
from the pavement beside the pew once 0c- 
cupied by John Kyle who, at considerable 
expense, planted elms about his native town. 


BUDDHIST Temple, the only one of its 

kind in America, and the best equipped 
of any outside those countries professing 
Buddhism as their faith, has been opened in 
the new Museum Building at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Professor Maxwell Som- 
merville has spent nearly six years in col- 


lecting material forthe temple. The formal 
public opening will take place in Septem- 
ber, when the entire Museums of Arche l- 
ogy and Paleontology willbe dedicated. It 
has been installed at the University of 
Pennsylvania that all may form an idea of 
such a place of worship, while through its: 
completeness Mongolians and Buddhists 
generally will recognize a shrine where 
they may perform their accustomed acts of 
devotion. 
VASILI VERESTCHAGIN is consid- 

« ered the greatest military painter of 
the nineteenth cvéntury. As a matter of 
fact, less than half his pictures have any- 
thing to do with war. He says himself: 


Iam nota military painter at all. I paint war 
scenes because they are very interesting, War 
is the loss of all human sense; under its in- 
fluence men become animals entirely. The 
artist looks always for passion, and passion is 
seen at its height on the battle-field. That is- 
why war attracts me, as it must always attract 
artists, and authors, too. Every hour war 
brings something new, something never seen be- 
fore, something outside the range of ordinary 
human life; it is the reversal of Christianity, 
and for the artist, the author, and the philos- 
opher, it must always have a supreme interest. 
But what a foolish game itis! Here, men are 
being shot down like cattle; there, Sisters of 
Mercy are picking them up and trying to heal 
their wounds. A man nosooner falls than he is 
taken into the hospital where men with broken 
limbs lie in hundreds or thousands; and while 
gentle women are tenderly caring for them, as- 
suaging their agony, and lessening, as much as 
they can, their almost unbearable pain, men are 
falling like rain not far away. What nonsense! 
How stupid to wound a man to heal his wound 
again! The savages are the only logical warriors 
Iknow. They kill their enemies and eat them. 


ERESTCHAGIN’S love for truth is said 
to be the secret of his success as @ 
painter. He says: 


My great desire as an artist and a man is to © 
paint things as they are. As a child, when I 
saw anything great and noble, I was anxious to 
give others the same impression of it as it made 
upon me. And now, as a man, that desire still 
prevails. If you ask me, as a man, if I like war, 
I say no; but, as an artist, 1 want to give other - 
people the same impression of war as I had 
when I took part in it. 

My only purpose in painting a picture is to- 
show you what I saw myself. I try to show 
you the truth; what you will seein that truth 
is your business, not mine. I am not making ~ 
war against war. I show you war asit is, and 
leave you to draw your own conclusions. You 
see what meaning you like in the pictures. I 
have put no hidden meaning there. It is simply 
a great fact, from which you make what deduc- 
tion you please. If you are a military man, you 
will say, on looking at my pictures, ‘‘Ah! that. 
is charming; what a glorious time they had!’ 
If you are a civilian, you will say, perhaps, 
‘How dreadful it is! Why do men kill men 
like swine?”? But what you say has nothing to 
do with me. I am satisfied to represent the - 
truth. 


HE German Emperor is quoted as saying 
that ‘‘pictures like Verestchagin’s are 
our best guaranties against war.” The Czar~ 
was very angry with the artist for painting 
war in such frightful colors. He thought 
the people ought not to know anything of the 
worst side of fighting. Moltke was de-- 
lighted with the pictures, but he would not. 
allow the soldiers to view them—he gave 
strict orders to that effect. 
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N the oft-discussed question, ‘‘Has 
America a National Literature?” Mr. 
Wm. Archer, an English critic, has said that 
‘if it be implied that American literature 
feebly imitates English literature, and fails 
to present an original and adequate inter- 
pretation of American life, no reproach 
could well be more flagrantly unjust.” 


ROFESSOR PASCHAL, St. of Bona- 
venture’s College, writing on the same 
theme, has this to say: 

At most, then, we may allow that English and 
American literature are “two main arms of one 
majestic trunk.’? Whether or not the American 
branch of this tree will eventually detach itself 
from the trunk to live its own lifeis dnother 
question. Strictly speaking, no such separation 
can take place so long as the linguistic unity of 
the two nations is preserved, since a literature 
is named, not from the soil on which it thrives, 
but from the tongue in which it is written. 
During the Revolutionary era, it was quite a 
probability that a new American language 
might have developed. That nothing of the 
kind happened, is due mainly to the unwilling- 
ness of our forefathers to renounce their liter- 
ary heritage. That literary heritage belongs to 
us as much as it belonged to them, and we have 
an equal pride in this glorious possession. . . . 
It seems likely that, with increasing facilities 
of intercourse between England and America, 
the “little picturesque differences”? now exist- 
ing in the phraseology of the two countries will 
become fewer and fewer. 


= 
A Dream 
BY THE REV. W. WOODSON WALKER 


‘¢\JES, old man, it will not be long before 

you will give up these childish and hor- 
rible superstitions of Christianity, throwing 
them overboard like the man of independent 
intelligence that you are, and living there- 
after in the light and strength of free 
thought.” This from Jack Conner, the col- 
lege free-thinker and would-be atheist, to 
me, Joseph Kilgore, a communicant of the 
Church, who, up to this baleful moment, 
had never had a doubt. 

Jack loved to argue for atheism, and,with 
shame be it confessed, he reasoned far more 
powerfully for that insane negation than I 
could for the sublime verities of the Chris- 
tian Faith. And on this particular evening, 
as he sat and talked in my room, he was so 
startlingly strong in some of his points, and 
so persuasive withal, that I was staggered. 
I found myself not only dumb before him 
(a not uncommon occurrence of late), but 
growing uncertain as to many things hith- 
erto believed in as implicitly as my own ex- 
istence. J seemed to be drifting away from 
the convictions of a lifetime, and I was 
troubled. 

He was not slow to see the impression he 
had made, and hence the confident predic- 
tion with which he had left me at a late 
hour, to turn in for the night. 

After Jack leit, I took up my neglected 
lessons, trying to forget his burning words 
and ringing sentences in the concentration 
of hard study; but my efforts were far from 
successful, and when I retired my mind was 
still troubled, and was much more taken up 
with Jack’s arguments than with the lessons 
for the next day. 

Long hours I lay awake reviewing my 
past life. With a tender grace came to my 
mind the days of my boyhood, in the quiet 
trustfulness of my country home. Nearly 
five years before (how well I remembered 
the day) I had received the solemn “laying 
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on of hands” by the aged white-haired 
bishop. I thought of the solemn confidence 
with which I then accepted the Christian 


_ Faith, and, in the torment of my doubts, it 


seemed a dream of Paradise from which I 
had beenrudely awakened. Then, with a 
feverish desperation, I assured myself that 
Jack was only a plausible talker, that he did 
not himself believe half the things he said, 
that of course Christianity was true; had 
not Paley, Butler, and many others, with 
more sense ina minute than Jack had ina 
month, proved it beyond a reasonable doubt? 
And then some hateful little doubt would 
dart through my mind, and the giants of 
Christian evidences would vanish in a vague 
mist, powerless to help in the least. 

At last, tired nature asserted her rights, 
and I sank into a troubled sleep. I found 
myself walking sadly towards the east over 
avast plain. Behind me were great moun- 
tains, their peaks aflame with the crimson 
glory of the sinking sun, their foot-hills 
deeply purple with the oncoming night. 
Before me, dimly visible at this hour, was 
the sea, the long, thunderous boom of whose 
breakers was distinctly audible, though 
many miles distant. 

Beside this there was no other sound, 
Night had come, and only the restless sea 
shook its white mane and lifted up its voice 
to the sentinel stars. Stillness profound 
and vast reigned everywhere and weighed 
upon me. Oppressed by this stillness, I hur- 
ried on, hoping to hear some cry of animal, 
some song of belated shepherd boy, some 
call of bird to his mate, any sound of living 
creature: to break the appalling silence. 
Then I heard a footfall, and the thing I 
longed for startled me greatly, for I per- 
ceived I was notalone. Looking around, I 
saw not one or two, but many thousands, a 
countless host of men and women, walking 
with a sad,expectant look towards the boom- 
ing sea. As far as the eye could reach on 
either side of me was a moving mass of 
humanity, but never a sound from any one 
of them. : 

Now at this I greatly marveled, and mus- 
tered courage to ask whatit meant. My 
companion, a man of kingly presence, an- 
swered: ‘‘Wait a little and you will un- 
derstand.” 

Ere long we came to a large cup-shaped 
depression in the plain. In the bottom of 
the cup lay an immense black marble slab, 
guarded on every side from too near an ap- 
proach by armed soldiers. On the slab, in 
great bejeweled letters, blazed the single 
word ‘RESURGAM.” 

Without a word ora sign, the vast multi- 
tude gathered around the cup, dividing to 
the right and left of the line made by the 
marble slab. I noticed that no one com- 
manded their movements, but each person 
silently decided for himself. Evidently, in 
deciding which side to take they were not 
influenced by their affections, for it often 
happened that a wife would go the right and 
her husband to the left. So also brother 
and sister, lover and betrothed,would sepa- 
rate and stand on either side. For myself, I 
felt impelled to choose, but could not. My 
heart drew me to one side, my mind drew 
me to the other; to join those on the right, I 
felt unworthy, and the hard, scornful, un- 
believing countenances of those upon the 
left repelled me. I stood, therefore, in 
wretched vacillation upon the line, and 
waited, with what patience I could muster, 
to see what would be done. 

Thad not long to wait, for as soon as al 
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had taken their positions, a soldier blew a 
mighty blast upon a trumpet; and, when 
the echoes died away, the kingly man, of 
whom I had asked the meaning of these 
things, commanded the soldiers: ‘“Roll 
back the slab, and God shall give a sign to 
His peopleaccording to their faith. If there 
be no sign, and the tomb remain as dark 
and silent as heretofore, then there is no 
Christ, and our faith is a delusion.”’ 


At thisthe long silence was broken, and 
there was a mighty roar of contending 
voices. On the right were confident cries: 
“Christ lives and reigns, Christ is God, we 
know Him in whom we have believed”; and 
on the left, amid blasphemies that made me 
shudder, were hoarse taunts: ‘‘It is all folly 
and superstition, as you will soon see.” 
Nevertheless, I perceived that their faces 
blanched with fear. Again the trumpet 
sounded for silence, and with intensest in- 
terest, every one of us gazed at the slowly 
upturned slab, With an eagerness that beg- 
gars description, men and women clung to 
the very verge of the cup and fiercely 
strove for every inch of advantage in posi- 
tion. 

Now it was at last rolled back. The sol- 
diers slowly opened their ranks and stood 
apart. We looked, we waited, and there 
was nothing, no sign, no resurrection, noth- 
ing! 

For a moment the vast multitude stood, 
while their faces said unutterable things. 
Then came the awful, despairing cry on the 
right, echoed in triumph on the left: “There 
is no Christ, there is no Christ in all the 
universe!’’ 

And now a wonderful thing came to pass. 
First, the moon disappeared, and then one 
by one over the whole expanse of the heav- 
ens, the stars paled and glimmered and 
went out. Yet the heavens were not dark, 
but seemed bathed in a subdued, purple 
light, as if a day were about to dawn,unlike 
any day that ever called man forth to labor 
and to sorrow. 

In the profound silence which this new 
wonder produced, I hearda song far above 
me in the heavens, but the singers I could 
not see. Only the song floated down asa 
melodious anthem from the solemn arches 
of heaven’s infinite cathedral. At first we 
could not distinguish the words, but ere 
long the refrain became distinctly audible: 

“Look not to the earth, 
O sons of men! 


Look not to the cold, dead earth 
For a sign of the Son of God!” 


Then looking up, I saw in the east a far-off 
cluster of stars hanging like a blazing dag- 
ger, point downward, in the sky. Itdrew 
nearer and nearer, until we seemed now to 
be looking upon a cross of pure white flame. 
And the song of the unseen singers was now 
grown louder than the deep-toned voice of 
the sea, yet inexpressibly sweet, and the 
refrain came as a divine rebuke: 
“Took not to the cold, dead earth 
For a sign of the Son of God!” 

The cross continued to draw nearer, and 
now we saw that it was in very deed the Son 
of Man who is the Son of God, coming down 
with arms outstretched, coming with the 
visible marks of His atonement upon Him, 
coming in overwhelming majesty and glory 
to claim his own, and to judge his enemies. 

Once more there was a cry of joyful tri- 
umph, but this time from those upon the 
right, re-echoed in horror by those upon the 
left: ‘Christ reigns! Christ reigns! the 
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Mighty Lord of heaven and earth.” At this 
{I awoke; and behold it was a dream. 
* * * * 


‘Say, Joe, what makes you look so happy 
and exalted this morning?” 

‘‘Ah, Jack, when you are in the right 
frame to understand it, I will tell you,” 
and passing on Isaid to myself: ‘‘Last night, 
like Jacob of old, I lay down with a troubled 
mind, in a lonely place, but God gave me 
aim my sleep a vision of the imperishable 
ladder that unites heaven and earth, with 
the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon it.” 

can 


The Great Race Problem 


FROM CONVENTION ADDRESS OF THE RT. 
REV. CLELAND K. NELSON, D. D. 


{*LEARLY paramount to all other ques- 

tions of the State or the Nation, is the dis- 
position of the heritage bequeathed to us by 
England, the Dutch, and the New England 
‘States, before they abandoned the iniquitous 
trade in human lives. ake 

Here they are, and here are we. We are 
learning every day that ‘‘we must raise the 
negro or he will drag us down.” Are we 
raising him up? This is no political query 
to be avoidedin the pulpits. It is a practi- 
eal, religious, and educational matter which 
we have no right to avoid, nay, cannot afford 
‘to avoid. Men are so tired and disgusted 
with the present condition of affairs that 
they say: ‘‘We cannot stand it. We will 
go to some other part of the country where 
the race issue is unknown.” You cannot, I 
‘say. It is the nation’s problem—not yours, 
not mine, nor ours only. Had the nation, 
had the Church, set at once about fitting 
these people for their place, we should be 
solving the problem instead. The immedi- 
ate necessity is for the prompt and thorough 
exercise of justice—justice, and considera- 
tion in business relations of every sort, thus 
educating character and emphasizing con- 
science as God’s monitor in man. But justice 
as well, speedy, impartial, unerring in the 
punishment of criminals of every sort. We 
may rest assured that a large measure of 
responsibility for every outrage of black or 
white is upon those who administer what is 
called justice. Once implant the seed of 
distrust in this department of government, 
and the growth isrank, the fruitage exuber- 
ant. The haggling over technicalities, the 
postponement under various pretexts, the 
ready acceptance of the plea of insanity, the 
exasperating delays and notable perversions 
which are too familiar to the people of our 
‘State, are not only a provocation, but are 
encouragement, to the people to form mobs. 

Debased law is ever the hotbed of violence, 
and misrule, and anarchy, bloodshed and 
savagery the natural offspring of degraded 
and belated justice. 

Lastly, and which exposes the greatest 
and most criminal neglect, is the increasing 
demand, not upon the South alone, but 
upon the whole nation and every body of 
Christians (among whom the Church is most 
blameworthy) to supply facilities for impart- 
ing, in combination, religious training and 
technical knowledge suited to the conditions 
and environments of the hordes of illiterate 
and unoccupied boys and girls who pepper 
our fair land with sores of vice in coarse 
natures, uncontrolled by reason and fed by 
idleness and ignorance. 

My brethren, the blaze of indignation, 
fanned by the latest horrors of barbaric 
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gluttony in crime, may prove a blessing if it 
burns out some of the selfishness which 
withholds the means to prosecute the work 
of Christian civilization in the school and 
the home, rather than inthe pulpit. I ex- 
hort you, men and women, clerical and lay, 
to study these methods, with a view of add- 
ing your quota of influence to provide the 
remedy, and that you may leave to your 
descendants of the next generation not a 
world but a State and communities better 
than you found them—better because you 
have lived and realized your opportunities. 


ees Te 
The Vital Touch in Literature 


TYLE, in the sense in which I am here 

using the term, implies that vital, in- 
timate, personal relation of the man to his 
language, by which he-makes the words his 
own, fills them with his own quality, and 
gives the reader that lively sense of being 
in direct communication with a living, 
breathing, mental and spiritual force. . . 

There are as many styles as there are 
moods and tempersin men, Every work of 
genius has its own physiognomy—sad, cheer- 
ful, frowning, yearning, determined, medi- 
tative. This book has the face of a saint; 
that, of a scholar or a seer. Here is the 
feminine, there, the masculine face. One has 
the clerical face, one the judicial. Each ap- 
peals to us according to our temperament 
and mental predilections. Who shall say 
which style is the best? What can be better 
than the style of Huxley for his purpose— 
sentences level and straight like a hurled 
lance; or than Emerson’s for his purpose— 
electric sparks, the sudden, unexpected 
epithet or tense audacious phrase that gives 
the mind a wholesome shock; or than Gib- 
bon’s for his purpose—a style like solid 
masonry, every sentence cut four square, and 
his work, as Carlyle said to Emerson, a 
splendid bridge, connecting the ancient 
world with the modern; or than De Quincey’s 
for his purpose—a discursive, roundabout 
style, herding his thoughts as a collie dog 
herds sheep; or than Arnold’s for his aca- 
demic spirit—a style like cut-glass; or than 
Whitman’s for his continental spirit—the 
processional, panoramic style that gives the 
sense of mass and multitude? 

Certain things we may demand of every 
man’s style—that it shall do its work, that 
it shall touch the quick. To be colorless like 
Arnold is good, and to have color like Ruskin 
is good; to be lofty and austere like the old 
Latin and Greek authors is good, and to be 
playful and discursive like Dr. Holmes is 
good; to be condensed and epigrammatic 
like Bacon pleases, and to be flowing and 
copious like Macaulay pleases. Within cer- 
tain limits, the manner that is native to the 
man, the style that is a part of himself, is 
what wears best.—-John Burroughs in The 
Atlantic. ’ 

a 


Book Reviews and Notices 


Fur and Feather Tales. By Hamblen Sears. Il- 
lustrations by Frost, Tavernier, and Jaccaci. New 
York and London: Harper Brothers. Price, $1.75. 
This unique title stands at the head of several 

very interesting sketches out of the ordinary 

line of hunting stories. They consist of five 
graphic descriptions of the pursuit of game birds 
and big game in several countries. The spirit 
of out-door life and adventure blows through 
the book like a refreshing breeze, and one al- 
most feels the atmosphere of the woods and 
mountains. ‘‘The Marquis’ Meat” is a unique 
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sketch, giving an account of the methods of 
keeping and managing packs of hounds for stag 
hunting in France. The illustrations are of a 
high order, and the book is typographically 
very satisfactory. 
The Mormon Prophet. By Lily Dougall. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 81.50. 
This is an historical novel, and about a very 
curious piece of history, the rise of Mormon- 
ism, The ‘“Prophet”’ in question is not Brigham 


Young, but Joseph Smith, two very different ~ 


men, with very different creeds. Polygamy,, 
which we think the main doctrine of Mormon- 
ism, found no place in Smith’s teachings. The 
author does not believe that Smith consciously 
invented his creed, and her reason for not doing 
so is a very good one, and one we constantly use 
in apologetics; namely, that deliberate hypocrisy 
never would have been strong enough to carry 
him through the terrible persecutions which he 
had to endure. He was self-deluded, and added 
to self-delusion an hysterical and only half con- 
scious fraud. In his day, you were either the 
agent of the devil or of heaven. He decided 
that he was the latter. He and his early fol- 
lowers are an interesting psychological study, 
and the author has worked it up very cleverly. 
The book makes no pretence of fine writing, but 
is thoroughly interesting. 


A Little Colonial Dame. By Agnes Carr Sage. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Pp. 197. 
Price, $1.50. 

Altogether a delightful book; charmingly 
bound, printed, and illustrated, and written in 
a quaint and highly finished literary style. It 
is a story of old Manhattan Island, in which 
many of the scenes and characters are drawn 
from life. The children whose history it, tells 
had many exciting experiences in the new col- 
ony, and in captivity amongst the Indians. The 
picture which is given us of those simple, early 
times is a true one, and must be very fascinat- 
ing to the children of these later days. We envy 
them the pure delight of reading it. 
the children who have such books in their 
homes, and whose minds are formed upon such 
perfect models of good literature. 


Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouvyerie Pusey. 
Edited by the Rev. J. O. Johnston and the Rev. W. 
C. E. Newbolt. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. 344. Price, #4. | 
When the editors completed their monumental 

life of Dr. Pusey, they announced to the public 

that they had reserved a large part of his cor- 
respondence for future publication in a volume 
by itself. This volume we now have before us, 

in the same form as the Life. It is a most im- 

portant addition to the previous volumes, and 

makes us familiar with a characteristic side of 

Dr. Pusey’s life and work. He was, before and 

above all other things, a guide of souls. The 

weary and heavy-laden, the perplexed, the sor- 
rowful, the sinners, turned to him in great 
numbers to find help. During all the later years 
of his life he carried on a vast correspondence, 
which made it necessary for him often to work 
far into the night—sometimes through the 
whole night. This was one of the most laborious 
and effective parts of his ministry. The perma- 
nent results of it here gathered together and 
preserved areof unique interest and value. They 
fall naturally into three groups: Letters of 
counsel and sympathy, letters on intellectual 
difficulties, letters on theological and ecclesiasti- 


cal subjects, and fragmentsof conversations and ~ 


letters. Under these headings is stored up a 
great wealth of practical wisdom and spiritual 
counsel. We are profoundly impressed with the 
penetrating insight, the wide and active sympa- 
thy, and the sound judgment which these, 
letters reveal. They show Dr. Pusey to have 
been one of the greatest masters of the spiritual 
life whom the Christian Church has ever pro- 
duced, and they form an almost inexhaustible 
treasury, from which we may draw in time of 
need, to meet the difficulties of the present day, 
or to answer the sophistries of Rome. This 
volume deserves to stand beside Dr. Liddon’s 
Life of Pusey, and to be widely read by all who 
would learn the secrets of the spiritual life. It 
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will be one of the devotional classics of the 

future. 

Lenten Meditations. By the Rev. V.S.S. Coles, 
M. A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 205. Price, $1. 
We regret very much that this book did not 

reach us in time to receive notice before the be- 
ginning of Lent. We should have taken the 
greatest pleasure in recommending it to the 
clergy and the devout laity. Its tone is so manly 
and sound and sensible, and its contents are so 
nourishing to the inner life, that we should like 
tosee it widely used. With its help, and with a 
little earnest effort, any intelligent person may 
successfully make a meditation. The medita- 
tions which it contains are drawn from Holy 
Scripture, and are very wisely framed. They 
avoid the perilous extremes of over-elaboration 
and stiffness, and are full of wholesome food for 
the soul. This book need by no means be re- 
served for Lent, but may be profitably used at 
any season of the year. We recommend our 
readers to get it at once. 


Studies in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
[Gloriossisima Civitas Dei]. By the late John Will- 
iams, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Connecticut. Second 
edition. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, 
octavo, pp. 178. Price, $1.50. 

The publisher has well done by issuing at this 
time a work which long since we reviewed with 
venerating favor on its appearance in first edi- 
tion from the Berkeley Divinity School, in ’88. 
This volume of our late Primus takes the Stud- 
ies only as faras the twelfth chapter and fourth 
division of the Book, and had not, therefore, 
reached the last and largest portion, the Mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. It is a worthy memorial of 
Bishop Williams’ scholarship. 


General Sherman. By Gen. Manning £&. Force. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1899. 

This volume of the “‘Great Commanders”’ se- 
ries will appeal to a large circle of readers, in- 
eluding not only those veterans who followed 
their brilliant leader ‘from Atlanta to the sea,” 
or who in the Army of the Potomac were wait- 
ing daily for tidings of that famous march, but 
also those of a younger generation who have not 
forgotten the glorious deeds of their fathers. 
The story of General Sherman’s campaigns is 
graphically told in this small volume,and besides, 
the character of the man, his decision and force, 
energy and clearness of vision, his wide grasp of 
affairs and superior ability in overcoming ad- 
verse circumstances, is well portrayed. That 
he was deeply loved and respected by his sol- 
diers is not surprising. They trusted him, for 
they had proved him as he had proved them. 
He was every inch a soldier, and altogether one 
of the finest and strongest characters developed 
by the great conflict of the Civil War. 


The United States of Europe. By W. T. Stead. 
New York: Doubieday & McClure Company. Price, 
82, 

A striking book by a well-known writer who 
has done and said many foolish things in his 
life, but has also spoken many true and noble 
words. The ‘‘Tsar’s Peace Rescript” set him 
off on a race all over Europe to find out what 
the clever people and the managing people ey- 
erywhere thought about it, and what was likely 
to come of it. The title of the book is rather a 
“counting your chickens before they are 
hatched”? one. Mr. Stead sees in our own land 
the spectacle of a large number of independent 
and sovereign States living together in harmo- 
ny, and hoping that a similar state of affairs 
may come about in Europe, he flings to the 
breeze the catching title, ‘‘The United States of 
Europe.”? We fear that the author, like another 
celebrated personage, will ‘lie a moldering in 
his grave” before that ‘‘consummation devoutly 
to be wished for’? takes place. However, he is 
doing in the book honest and good work to try 
to help it on, and starting out with a great desire 
to have itso, he thinks the signs are propitious 
that it will be so, ‘some time, some how.” 
The book is filled with excellent portraits of 
well-known people, and the recital of what 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson said to Stead, and 
what he said to them, is couched in brilliant 
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language. Much of the book is a rehash of 
printed letters and articles of the author, but it 
cannot fail to interest the general reader. 


Between Caesar and Jesus, By George D. Herron. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

These lectures are a violent and intemperate 
arraignment of modern society and the Church, 
or, rather, Christianity, from an advanced so- 
cialist point of view. It is questionable whether 
much good can be accomplished by exaggeration 
of some of our social troubles, so far as the de- 
scription of them is concerned, followed by 
heated denunciation of everybody concerned, 
and of others who are doing their best to miti- 
gate and abolish those evils, even though it be 
not in the manner advocated by the author. 


The Taming of the Jungle. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

The similarity of name is not the only mark of 
resemblance between this writer and the popu- 
lar Conan Doyle whose steries are everywhere 
known and read. Dr. C. W. Doyle dates his work 
at Santa Cruz, California. He has given in these 
sketches a view of the life and scenery ofa part 
of the world known to few white men, and sel- 
dom brought into the range of history or fiction. 
It is a wild, weird, unique experience which the 
author leads us into, in which we are at times 
fhrilled and fascinated, and from which we can 
scarcely escape until we have finished the vol- 
ume. There is much originality and power in 
this small coflection of stories. 


The Development of the Thrift Habit. By Mary 
Willcox Brown. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, 81. 

This is a capital book for distribution among 
the working classes. It deals with all the 
means employed for saving money and laying by 
fora rainy day. The author has gone carefully 
into the whole subject, and has succeeded in pre- 
senting to her readers a compact and concise 
statement of the various aids to thrift, and its 
importance, 


Facing the Twentieth Century. By James N. 
King, Secretary National League for the Protection 
of American Institutions. 

A big, well printed book, filled with portraits 
of well-known statesmen and soldiers, and with 
a good deal of useful information in it about 
American institutions. Its great object, how- 
ever, is the echo of that rather thin out worn war 
cry: ‘The menace to American Institutions 
from politico-ecclesiastical Romanism.”’ This 
is quite a ‘‘bogey man’ to many people, but we 
really do not think there is muchin it. There is 
just as much danger in some other religious 
bodies, and much more danger in the growing in- 
fidelity. Wedo not believe this publication will 
much interest our readers, 


Periodicals 


Men are not yet willing to give up the idea of 
being able to fly through the air. Many experi- 
ments are being made, and these are illustrated 
and described very effectively in The Cosmopolitan 
for June. ‘tHow to Secure Expression in Pho- 
tography” is a problem of interest to amateur 
photographers, and is beautifully illustrated. 
“The Shadow of a Clever Pair of Hands,” is 
suggestive and fascinating. Two articles will 
have special interest for women readers, one by 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, on ‘‘The Woman of 
To-day and To-morrow,”’’-the other, ‘‘The Ideal 
and Practical Organization of a Home.”’ 


Very varied are the topics occupying the 
pages of The Atlantic for June. Miss Johnston, 
the author of ‘Prisoners of Hope,’ begins her 
new historical romance, the scene being laid, 
likewise, in early colonial Virginia. The salient 
features of Japanese character and policy are 
analyzed by Arthur May Knapp, and Frank 
Gaylord Cook has something to say on ‘‘Politics 
and the Judiciary.” ‘The Tenement House 
Blight,’? by Jacob Riis who so well understands 
his subject, is a foil to Robinson’s paper on 
“ Asthetic Progress in American Cities.” ‘‘The 
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Outlook in Cuba,” ‘Notes on Glass Decora- 
tion,’”’ ‘Prince Kropotkins’ Autobiography,’” 
“Letters between Two Poets’”—Bayard Taylor 
and Sidney Lanier—and Harriet W. Preston’s. 
account of the love-life of the Brownings, with: 
two or three poems, certainly offer wherewithal 
to suit almost any literary appetite. 


The June Century is an Out-of-Doors number, 
abounding with full-page illustrations, including 
a frontispiece by Albert Sterner, representing 
Izaak Walton seated reading under a tree—and, 
of course, fishing as he reads. This is apropos 
of the opening article—a discursive essay on 
‘‘Fisherman’s Luck,’’ by that redoubtable ang- 
ler, the Rev. Henry van Dyke, printed with 
decorative page-borders. Dr. van Dyke’s essay 
is followed by a descriptive study of Niagara 
Falls, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, based 
on an unusual familiarity with this great natural 
wonder, and showing a keen appreciation of its 
“little lovelinesses,” as well as of its grander 
aspects. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s text is supple-- 
mented by a number of full-page and smaller 
pictures by Castaigne. Other outdoor papers in 
this number are Capt. J. C. Ayres’ “After Big- 
Game with Packs,’’ an illustrated account of a 
hunting expedition in which pack-mules played 
an important part; ‘‘Out of Doors in Texas,” by 
E. S. Nadal, author of the delightful ‘‘Notes of 
a Professional Exile,’ and ‘Out of Doors in 
Colorado,”? by H. P. Ufford. The continuation 
of Gen. Sherman’s diary of his European tour of 
1872, and Prof. Wheeler’s ‘Alexander the Great,’” 
and Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘Via Crucis” supply a varied 
quota of enjoyment. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Guardian 


THE ENGLIsH ARCHBISHOPS’ CouRT.—It is on: 
many grounds a thing to be thankful for. It es- 
tablishes the position that itis the Prayer Book, 
not the rulings of individual bishops, that the 
clergy are bound to obey. It shows how 
much there is to be said in defence of the legal- 
ity of ceremonies which, in the first instance, 
the bishops condemned without inquiry. It gives 
us the first suggestion, or nucleus, or whatever 
else we like to call it, of a really spiritual court 
of appeal before which the High Church clergy 
can conscientiously plead. It shakes us free 
from the bondage—not, it may be conceded, a 
very heavy one in practice—of decisions of civil 
courts, necessarily framed on inadequate exam- 
inations of evidence. These are gains which 
are altogether independent of the result of the 
hearing. They are due to the courage of the 
Archbishops in passing over an episcopal deci- 
sion to which they had themselves been parties, 
and embarking upon a new policy which, as we: 
hope, will grow in extent and importance. 


The Outlook 


TuE ENGLISH CHURCH QuESTION.—In the spirit 
in which the best men in the Church are deal- 
ing with this question, the two Archbishops, in 
harmony with the direction of the Prayer Book, 
are sitting as a self-constituted tribunal for the 
trial of two test cases involving the ceremonial 
use of incense and lights; and the further ques- 
tion of the Reserved Sacrament for the sick is 
likely to be brought before them, The de- 


. cisions of the Archbishops in these cases cannot. 


be enforced by law; but it is believed that they 
will be regarded as binding on the conscience of 
the clergy, interpreted by their ordination 
vows. The advanced Churchmen, under the- 
leadership of Lord Halifax, will, Canon Scott- 
Holland declares, accept the decision. They 
only insist that the decision shall come from a 
spiritual, and not from a secular authority. 
The Church Discipline Bill has been voted down: 
in the House of Commons, on the promise of the- 
government to check lawlessness in the Church.. 
The Church must find some form of self-govern- 
ment; when that form is found, the tie with the 
State will be cut by a remorseless logic; and 
there can be little doubt that the sooner the 
Church becomes independent of the State, the: 
richer will be its spiritual life. 
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The household 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 


(All righis reserved) 
CHAPTER XVI. 


(ov iaes the gloomy winter of 1777-1778, 

when the patriot cause seemed at 
the lowest ebb, there was but one really 
bright spot for Alan Underhill, and that 
was in the friendship of the gallant young 
Marquis de Lafayette. Grieving deeply, as 
Allan was for his lost friend, cut off from in- 
tercourse and sympathy with his own peo- 
ple, and sharing in all the sufferings and 
privations of Valley Forge, he would often 
have been completely disheartened, but for 
the high-spirited Frenchman. Lafayette 
now had a division of his own, and had asked 
with that grace which none could refuse, to 
have Underhill transferred to his own staff. 

At the battle of Germantown, Alan re- 
ceived a wound in his thigh, which, though 
seemingly slight, gave him some trouble 
afterward as the result of exposure and in- 
sufficient diet. And in the spring of 1778 
there came to him a new cause of anxiety. 
For he heard that Eugene’s father had suc- 
cumbed to an attack of his old enemy, the 
gout, and that his gentle wife, weakened by 
her sorrows, had shortly followed him. Thus 
was Margaret Delafield, already orphaned, 
left alone, for her time-serving stepfather 
now refused intercourse with his wife’s peo- 
ple. 

Margaret alone in a city of enemies! The 
tidings brought Alan fresh responsibility 
and perplexity. Had he not promised to 
cherish and protect, her? What had that 
promise meant to his dead friend? He 
seemed to see as if in a flash of revelation, 
the meaning which Eugene had given it. In 
his grief and amazement he had made the 
pledge which implied so much. How far 
was he bound to the dead and how far to the 
living? 

Perhaps it was providential that just at 
this time he received the kindest of letters 
from the Glebe farm, expressing his parents’ 
loving anxiety for his safety in every line. 
Alan replied immediately to his father in 
the same spirit, asking that he obtain pass- 
ports for Margaret to retire to Albany. He 
then wrote to Margaret herself, beseeching 
her toaccept the protection of the surgeon, 
Aberdeen who, with his usual prudence, was 
now settled in Albany. Her reply was 
prompt and characteristic. ‘Sorrows have 
been multiplied upon me,” she wrote, ‘‘but 
what is one life, or that of One family, to the 
good of our country? Since I cannot fight 
for liberty, I am willing to go when and 
where you choose. Have I not said that I 
trust you?” 

It was in the late winter that General La- 
fayette was ordered by Congress to proceed 
to Albany, there to await a Canadian expe- 
dition which had been planned as a sort of 
protest to the inaction or non-success of 
Washington in the South. The young mar- 
quis was inclined to refuse such invidious 
offers, which reflected on his chief, but 
Washington himself bade him put away his 
scruples, and he accordingly consented to 
muster a force in Albany, and to inspect the 
defences of the Mohawk Valley. 

It was then in February that a slight 
young officer of noble look, accompanied by 
a taller, more stalwart youth, rode up the 


valley highway toward the mouth of the 
Schoharie’creek. The two were followed at 
some distance by a mounted guard. As they 
approached the ford of the creek, the larger 
man spoke: ‘‘Yonder, my General,” he said, 
‘lies the glebe of the good Queen Anne, and 
up and down these shores were scattered my 
father’s flock whom he yearns to see re- 
united in one faith and one hope.” 

He had scarcely spoken when a mounted 
figure was seen to emerge from the bushes 
on the farther shore, urge his horse into the 
snow-swollen river, and make his painfully 
buffeted way across. 

‘SA gallant rider!’ exclaimed the general, 
and at the same moment Alan Underhill 
cried: ‘‘My father, himself!’’ and flung him- 
self from his horse. The son had scarce re- 
ceived his father’s blessing, when it was 
incumbent on him to present the Marquis de 
Lafayette, the nobleman who, borna Pa- 
pistand a royalist, now.stood as the defender 
of republican principles. 

When the general and his suite had passed 
on, Alan whose wound, freshly opened, had 
procured him brief furlough, asked the 
question which trembled on his lips. 
“Mather, what of Margarett Delafield? I 
sought her in Albany, and Aberdeen told 
me she was under your protection. Where 
have you then bestowed her?” 

‘You will find her at the Glebe,” began 
Mr. Underhill, but his son for once inter- 
rupted with an exclamation of surprise. 
‘She has been ill,” explained the clergy- 
man. ‘‘Methought the peace of the coun- 
try would sooner restore her. Your mother 
and Evelyn have cared for her with all ten- 
derness.” 

‘And you, they, have done this for my 
sake!” 

‘Aye, Alan. I have done you injustice, 
lad, but I could not steel my heart against 
one whom you are bound to cherish, and for 
whom even now your first thought has been. 
Mayhap we have learned of late that all the 
wrong is noton one side. It is the Church 
which has suffered most between the upper 
and nether millstones of her friends and 
foes.” 

The weeks passed, and spring budded 
again in the valley. The hills sloughed off 
their tarnished mantles, the earth drank 
greedily the early rain, and the rejuvenated 
river grew boisterous inits bounds. All was 
as of old, and each wild violet that studded 
the brown bank of the creek, or pink-nosed 
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lambkin that tried his fledgling legs, was 
but the counterpart of others past. Yet in 
those two beings on whom Alan’s thoughts 
chiefly centred there was a change. 

Evelyn was still bonnie, winsome, woman- 
ly, with the eyes and tresses of which he 
had dreamed at Trenton and Valley Forge; 
but something was gone from the gaiety of 
her demeanor, something from the warm 
affection of her glance. Margaret, too, had 
altered. She looked extremely fragile, and 
there was that in her quiet self-repression 
which seemed to set him back to the begin- 
ning of his intercourse with her, when the 
cause of freedom had been their only bond. 

The alarm of the valley on account of 
threatened Indian invasions, was now 80 
great, that General Schuyler’s proposed 
council with the Six Nations was held in 
March. The Senecas alone refused to come; 
expressing surprise that they were asked to 
do so while tomahawks were still sticking 
in their heads, their wounds bleeding, and 
their eyes streaming with tears for the loss 
of their friends. Theaddress of Congress, 
flattering some, upbraiding others, worked 
little good. The Mohawks hung their heads, 
and would have naught to say, but it was 
evident that the important tribes were 
brooding over their wrongs, and planning 
vengeance in their hearts. 

Nor did Mr. Underhill’s intercessions 
avail more. It was plain that his efforts did 
notfree him from suspicion in the mind of 
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veven the Marquis Lafayette, he at whom 
Margaret had looked with brimming eyes. 
Indeed the murmurs against the clergyman 
grew louder as the summer advanced. It 
was rumored that one of the papers in the 
tell-tale packet was in his writing, and that 
he was in constant correspondence with the 
“Tory leaders. It made little difference that 
these accusations could be proven untrue. 
They were still all-sufficient to inflame pop- 
ular opinion. 

Early in the autumn a party of Tories ren- 
dezvoused at Fort Hunter, and escaped to 
Canada, taking prisoners and burning 
buildings as they went. The inefficiency of 
the Tryon militia precipitated bitter meas- 
ures on the part of the county committee. 
The first step taken against the privileges 
of the English Church was the inhibition of 
Mr. Underhill from holding services in the 
Fort Hunter chapel. But more galling was 
the permission given to the Nonconformists 

-of the neighborhood to use the abandoned 
place of worship. Mr. Underhill’s blood 
boiled within him at the news, for the days 
were past when the English chapel was still 
regarded as the home of her dissenting chil- 
dren. ‘The house of God shall not be dese- 
erated by these ungodly strife-mongers,” he 
said, ‘‘and I shall yet gather about me the 
few sheep whichremain. If Antiochus pro- 
fane the temple, I will be the Maccabeus 
who shall withstand him to the face.” 

Andon the next Sunday, Mr. Underhill 
indeed invited the fulfillment of his own 
prophecy. For on that day as Alan, at home 
on brief leave before rejoining the army at 
Valley Forge, approached the demoralized 
enclosure of the fort, he saw a much larger 
concourse than usual directed toward the 
stone chapel. Among these were Juvrouw 
Myndert ‘and Dame Cairnewas, as well as 
many others who had forsaken the Dutch 
meeting-house at Caugnawaga, or the Pres- 
byterian chapel at Schenectady. A strange 
flutter of triumph, too, seemed to pervade 
the Sunday attire of these good women, from 
the small caps or gigantic bonnets which 
crowned their high-combed hair, to the 
glistening buckles on their square-toed 
shoes. 

Within the building was a more motley 

-assemblage than perhaps had ever gathered 
in the Queen’s chapel. Dutch settlers from 
Caughnawaga to Guy Park, nearer neigh- 
bors from the Schoharie creek, Scotch fami- 
lies of doubted loyalty, and a few Indians 
who still lingered in the vicinity of their 
eastle, were now added to the more usual 
worshipers. 

But strangest of all, the pulpit at the west 
end of the church was occupied by the Pres- 
byterian minister in Genevan gown and 
bands! His arm rested on the very cushion 
sent over by Queen Anne, and beneath his 
eyes hung the embroidered cloth, bearing 
“superstitious” emblems, 


Alan took his place on one of the backless 
benches below the elevated pews of the 
gentry, and awaited developments with some 
tre pidation. Evelyn was at the organ, the 
veritable organ which was the first one in all 
the wilderness west of Albany, and though 
he could not see her face, Alan noted the 
agitation inher touch. Then Mr. Underhill 
in his Holland-made surplice, entered, and 
began the service at hisdesk. At the same 
moment the unbidden guest, offering first a 
brief prayer, launched forth into his sermon. 

It was perhaps as strange a scene as was 
ever witnessed in the house of God, the 
champion of the Church, denying the right 


of any other in his Father’s temple, and the 
equally determined Calvinist preaching to 
his own flock of their duty to their country, 
and bidding them beware of Papacy and the 
scarlet woman, while the people of diverse 
faiths listened to the curious clashing of 
words, deriving what edification they might. 
No violence of any kind was attempted, und 
all appeared content that the disputed 
ground should be equally shared by the two 


contestants. 
The domine’s sermon was obliged to spin 


itself out into a hydra-headed monster, 
which he slew by piece-meal, only stopping 
now and then to quaff a goblet of water, or 
to wipe the beads of heated discourse from 
his brow. Mr. Underhill, for his part, 
finished the entire service, and even in- 
structed his hearers on the lesson for the 
day. Whenhe finally closed, it was with the 
transient satisfaction of having vindicated 
the rights of God’s heritage. 

On the return to the Glebe, Evelyn en- 
countered Alanalone. ‘‘Do not detain me,” 
she said, passionately. ‘‘You have to-day 
glutted your eyes on the sight of the Faith 
profaned and desecrated. 1 can brook no 
fair words. Deeds! ’Tis atime for deeds. 
Sure, ’tis a cold allegiance and a craven 
loyalty—’’her voice choked with her excite- 
ment and tears welled to her eyes, 

Alan for once was unrelenting, ‘‘Tell me,” 
he said, laying his hand on her shoulder to 
turn her toward him, ‘thow have I broken 
my faith? DidI give up my studies but 
at my father’s express command? Answer 
me. DidI take service in the army until 
taunted, goaded, to such action, though my 
heartstrings were long torn for my country? 
You can not say it! Did I break any pledge 
to you? God willing, I shall still work for 
our valley people, if not in league with one 
so distrustful. Has not my father, more 
humble than you, owned that he misjudged 
me? while you—”’ he broke off. 

Evelyn could not answer. She drew a 
startled breath and looked at him with 
something like admiration shining in her 
eyes. Then Alan released her,and his whole 
face changed,: growing tender with his rare, 


sweet smile, while he murmured: ‘“‘Evelyn, 
my darling, my heart’s desire!” but with a 
started, protesting cry, Evelyn fled from 
further speech. 

(To be continued.) 


Cost of Little Things 


N a recent lecture before the Purdue Uni- 
versity railway course, by Dr. Charles B. 
Dudley, chief chemist of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, it is shown how the costs of the 
distinctly little things mount up in the offices 
of a large railway system. For instance, he 
shows that it costs the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road each year about $1,000 for pins, $5,000 
for rubber bands, $5,000 for ink, $7,000 for 
lead pencils, etc. The fact that it costs 
nearly as much for stationary with which to 
carry on the business of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad as it does for iron, as Dr. Dudley 
asserts, is indeed startling. A large amount 
of money undoubtedly leaks out in the way 
of careless use of little things. Some roads 
have realized the extent of waste in such di- 


rections, and have, among other measures, 
ordered that a large part of the communica- 
tions between their various officials shall be 
written on pads of manilla paper, instead of 
on regular letter heads. 
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HE VOCALION is remarkably well adapted for either the church or the private music-room, 

( It is compact in form, occupying about one-third the space of a pipe-organ of equal capacity, 
and has a full, rich diapason tone-quality, which, together with great delicacy in the string 
registers, especially fits it to accompany the human voice, 

We give here a description of our Style 22, to which we wish to call the attention of all lovers of 


organ music, whose correspondence we invite, 
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SPECIFICATION OF STYLE 


Compass of Manuals CC to A, 58 Notes. 


I. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 58 notes. 
58 notes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 58 notes. 


6, Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 58 nee 
ft., 58 notes. 


22 


Compass of 
Pedals CC to F, 30 Notes, 

GREAT ORGAN 

2. Melodia, 8 ft., 
3. Dulciana, 8 ft., 58 notes. 4. Harmonic 
5. Trumpet, i ft., 58 notes, 
SWELL ORGA 

7. Z£oline, 8 
8. Violin Diapason, 8 ft,, 58 notes, 


g. Principal, 4 ft., 58 notes. 


1z. Swell to Great. 
Great, 
Tremulant. 


19. Forte Great, 
Swell. 


PEDAL ORGAN 


10, Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 30 notes. 11, 
Diapason Dolce, 
MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES 


13. Octave Coupler Swell to 
15. Great to Pedal. 16, 
17. Wind-indicator, 18, Bellows-signal. 
COMBINATION PEDALS 

20. Piano Great, 21. Forte 
23. Balanced Swell Pedal. 


14. Swell to Pedal. 


22. Piano Swell. 


24-25. Great to Pedal, reversible, 


The Combination Pedals are double-acting. 


The 


blow-lever may be operated from either end of the 
organ by hand-power or connected with a motor, 
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Chicago, IIl.: 
Adams Street. 


FLEMING & CARNRICK PRESS, NEW YORK 


Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and 
Boston, Mass.; The M. Steinert & 
Sons Co,, 162 Boylston Street 
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‘‘The Lady With the Lamp” 


LORENCE NIGHTINGALE was the 
daughter of a -wealthy English house- 
hold, but born in Florence, and taking her 
name from that city. In St. Thomas’ Hos- 
pital, London, stands her statue. She wears 
the dress of a nurse, and carries in her hand 
a nurse’s night-lamp. The figure is tall and 
slender, not to say fragile; the face is re- 
fined, with a look of reserve upon it—‘‘a 
veiled and silent woman” she has been 
called. The living face, however, would 
kindle with a strange luminousness in con- 
versation, and the dark and steady eyes took 
what a keen observer has described as a 
“star-like brightness.” That Florence 
Nightingale was a woman of fine intellect, 
clear judgment, and heroic quality of will 
cannot be doubted. Dean Stanley, indeed, 
not given to cheap praise, has called her ‘‘a 
woman ofcommanding genius,” and her ac- 
complishments tell how swift and penetrat- 
ing was her intelligence. She spoke French, 
German, Italian, was a good classic, and had 
all the social gifts of herorder. But all her 
genius ran in womanly channels. She proved 
herself, in the Crimea, it is true, to have 
great powers of administration. Her intel- 
ligence, again, had a crystalline quality, 
which, within a certain range, made ques- 
tions that puzzled statesmen easy to her. 
She hated shallowness and pretence. 

Florence Nightingale practiced what she 
preached. Born to the ease and luxury of 
a rich woman’s life, she yet turned aside and 
spent ten years studying nursing as an art, 
first, at the great Moravian hospital at 
Kaiserwerth, next with the sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, in Paris. Then she or- 
ganized a home for sick governesses in Lon- 
don. Then came the opportunity of her life 
in the call to the Hast. 

On October 21st, 1854, she sailed witha 
band of thirty-eight nurses—of whom ten 
were Roman Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and 
fourteen members of an Anglican sister- 
hood—for Scutari. ‘‘I am naturally a very 
shy person,” she says. Certainly she hada 
keen horror of parade, and she started with 
her gallant band without public notice or 
farewell. At Boulogne, however, it became 
known that this company of ladies, with 
their uniform dark dress, were nurses on 
their‘ way to the Crimea, and the white- 
capped fisherwomen of the place thronged 
around them, and carried their luggage to 
the railway station, scornfully refusing to 
let a man so much as touch an article. The 
band of heroines reached Scutarion Nov. 
5th, the very day of Inkermann. The great 
barrack hospital there was a huge quad- 
rangle, a quarter of a mile on each face; its 
corridors rising story above story had a 
linear extent of four miles. The hospital 
when the nurses landed held 2,300 patients; 
no less than two miles, that is, of sick-beds 
—foul with every kind of vileness. The 
mattresses were strewn two deep in the cor- 
ridors, the wards were rank with fever and? 
cholera, and the odor of undressed wounds. 
And to this great army of the sick and dy- 
ing, the wounded from Inkermann in a few 
hours were added, bringing the number up 
to 5,000. Into what Russell calls ‘‘the hell’ 
of this great temple of pain and foulness, 
moved the slight and delicate form of this 
English lady, with her band of nurses. 

Clumsy male devices were dismissed, al- 
most with a gesture, into space. Dirt be- 
came a crime, fresh air and clean linen, 
sweet food, and soft hands a piety. A great 
kitchen was organized which provided well- 


cooked food fora thousand men. Washing 
was a lost art in the hospital; but this 
band of women created, as with a breath, a 
great laundry, and a strange cleanliness 
crept along the walls and beds of the hospi- 
tal. In their warfare with disease and pain, 
these women showed a resolution as high as 
the men of their race showed against the 
gray-coated battalions of Inkermann, or in 
the frozen trenches before Sebastopol. Mud- 
dle-headed male routine was swept ruthless- 
ly aside. If the commissariat failed to sup- 
ply requisites, Florence Nightingale, who 
had great funds at her disposal,instantly pro- 
vided them herself, and the heavy-footed of- 
ficials found the swift feet of these women 
outrunning them in every path of help and 
pity. Only one flash of anger is reported to 
have broken the serene calm which served 
as a mask for the steel-like and resolute 
will of Florence Nightingale. Some stores 
had arrived from England; sick men were 
languishing for them. But routine required 


that they should be ‘‘inspected” by a board 
before being issued, and the board moving 
with heavy-footed slowness, had not com- 
pleted its work when night fell. The stores, 
were, therefore, with official phlegm, locked 
up, and their use denied to the sick. Be- 
tween the needs of hundreds of sick men, 
that is, and the comforts they required was 
the locked door, the symbol of red tape. 


Florence Nightingale called a couple of or- |' 


derlies, walked to the door, and quietly or- 
dered them to burst it open and the stores 
to be distributed! 

Kinglake says that the part played by the 
male officials and by Florence Nightingale’s 
band of nurses in the hospitals of the Cri- 
mea, constituted an interesting trial of both 
brain power and speed between the two 
sexes; and he is inclined to pronounce, with 
emphasis, that in this duel of wits the femi- 
nine brain came out best. Women sup- 
plied exactly that ‘‘agile brain-power, that 
organizing or governing faculty” which the 
state needed, but which its male officials at 
the moment failed to supply. ‘‘The males at 
that time in England,” he says, ‘‘suffered 
from a curious lameness in the use of brain- 
power.” They had lost the faculty of initi- 
ative, and were slaves to custom.—Cornhill 
Magazine. 


A SECOND DISH. 


Proved Too Much for Actual Need 
and Showed the Value of 
Condensed Food. 


‘"When the new food was first placed in 
my store I took a package home to try. The 
name, ‘Grape-Nuts,’ had attracted my at- 
tention, and the statement that it was 
partly composed of grape-sugar excited my 
interest, as we all know that grape-sugar, 
made by certain methods of treating the 
cereals, is one of the most nourishing and 
digestible articles that can be eaten. 

I rather expected to like the food, but 
was not expecting that the children would 
take so kindly toit. Each one of the little 
folks, however, passed up the saucer for a 
second supply, and so did I. 

It is a delicious novelty, and very grateful 
to the palate. I found, about midway in 
my second dish, that I had sufficient for a 
meal, and realized for the first time that I 
was eating a condensed food that supplies 
one’s wants with a few spoonsful, and 
does not require anything like the volume 
to furnish the amount of food required, as 
when any of the ordinary forms of cereals 
are served. Grape-Nuts are an elegant 
food, and the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., are 
to be congratulated upon the discovery,”’ 
said M. C. Goossen, the well-known fancy 
grocer of Grand Rapids. 


“Think of Ease 
But Work On.’’ 


If your blood is impure you 
may ‘‘work on’’ but you 
cannot even ‘‘ think of ease.’” 
The blood is the greatest sus- 


tainer of the body and when 
you make it pure by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla you have 
the perfect health in which 
even hard work becomes ease; 


Néver Disappoints 


NRE EP IER ae er EL a 
Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard’? andi 
heard with constantly recurring de- 
light. The 

“BLYMYER” BELL 
tells with a far-reaching, sonorous sweet- 
ness, of its matchless powers, whenever and 
wherever it is.tolled. 


The Cincinnati Boll Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 0. 
= ‘ : 


Please mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY ™*‘buiste? 


HE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, ee 9 i? ae 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin aie 
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MENEELY BELLCO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH *** CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS 
PHEENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


A COMBINATION SET 
OF THE 


Prayer Book 


Hymnal 


Valued at $5,00, handsomely 
bound and printed on India 
Paper, will be sent 


mace” 


to anyone sending Two New 
Paid-in- Advance Subscrip- 
tions to The Living Church, 
plus 20 cents for carriage. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, . 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XIX. 

MOLLIE’S MISSION 


O ended the feud between the two clubs, 

and during the long, beautiful fall days 
which followed, a mutual interchange of 
compliments took place. There were can- 
dy pulls and picnics given by the Sister- 
hood for the Excelsiors, and row-boat ex- 
cursions and tennis parties given by the 
Excelsiors for the Sisterhood, in graceful 
reciprocity. 

The great gala day, though, was when, by 
special invitation, the girls were escorted to 
the old white barn, up the ladder, across 
the beam, and into the sacred precincts of 
the assembly room. 

“They’ll turn everything topsy turvy,” 
Dave had prophesied gloomily to Art. and 
Mollie, and. the latter had retorted: That’s 
Croak, old crow. As if us girls 
didn’t know more of law and order in a min- 
ute than you boys doina year. You ought 
to see our assembly room,” with a mysteri- 
ous nod, 

Dave laughed teasingly. 

“Guess it’s in your mind’s eye, sis. The 
only assembly room I ever saw you have 
was either Nell Edsall’s veranda or library, 
or else up in your den.” 

“Just so,” said Mollie, smiling in con- 
scious superiority. ‘‘Just so, sir. And of 
course you never heard of Miss Hardy’s res- 
idence on the bluff?” 

“Say, Dave,” interrupted Art., ‘‘did you 
ever notice that Miss Hardy dwells in a 
‘residence’? Wecommon folks live in plain 
houses. Mollie, you are no good since you 
played second fiddle to her ladyship.” 

“ST am, too,”’ cried Mollie, ‘‘Virgine is not 
a bit like you boysthink she is. She’s just 
as nice and kind and lovable as she can be. 
Isn’t she, Dave?” 

Dave ignored the appeal in her eyes as 
she turned eagerly to him. 

‘‘No, she isn’t,’ he answered shortly.” At 
least, I don’t think so. I think she’s stuck 
up, and ’ll tell you why. You know Tony 
Ferrall?” 

‘That new boy you have in the club? The 
one with the curly hair?” 

“Yes, that’s Tony,” Dave rejoined, stop- 
ping his whittling to plead his case. ‘‘ Well, 
his folks have just moved into the little old, 
green house down by the long railroad 
bridge, and they’re poor. Tony told us his 
father was a brakeman, and got killed last 
spring ina smash-up, and now all they have 
to live onis what Tony earns and the little 
that the railroad company allows Mrs. Fer- 
rall.” : 

‘low many are there in the family? I 
didn’t know that anyone lived down there.” 
Mollie was deeply interested, and had for- 
gotten all about Virginia or the assembly 
rooms, or anything else. 

“Of course you didn’t,” retorted Dave. 
“You girls are so deep into your socials and 
parties and meetings, that you never bother 
your heads over hunting up the work you 


say you organized for, the way us boys do.” 

‘What work?” demanded Mollie. 

‘Oh, looking out for people to help. I 
don’t mean with charity, but-helping them 
to get acquainted, and go to church, and be 
square, and true blue, and all that. Now, 
we boys liked Tony, and took him right into 
the club without stopping toask whether he 
lived in a house or a residence, or was rich 
or poor; but he made some money cutting 
grass on the lawn up at the Hardy’s, and ex- 
ercising your Virgine’s old ponies,and do you 
think that her ladyship would speak to him 
on the street now? No, sirree, not since 
she found out he’s poor. She cuts him.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe Virgine knows every 
boy who happens to doa little odd work like 
that around the house,’ began Mollie; ‘‘you 
know she has been brought up different 
than us, and if the boy does a servant’s 
work, you know—” 

‘Mollie, upon my word, if you talk like 
that I’ll disown you, sure as shooting,” and 
Dave stood up with a look in his quiet gray 
eyes that was seldom seen there. ‘“Tony’s 
just as good as [ am, and I call such ways 
plain silly stuck-uppishness, If we had a 
boy in the Excelsiors who was mean enough 
to snub a fellow because he was poor, we’d 
throw him out.” 

Arthur nodded his head in vigorous ap- 
proval of these sentiments, and Mollie was 
silent, but thinking hard. 

‘‘Well,” she asked at length, '‘What do 
you want me to do?” 

‘Do as you please, and as her ladyship 
pleases,” returned Dave. ‘‘Only I'll tell 
you this much, there’s Tony, and he’s got 
the nicest little mother and sister you’d 
want to see, andI guess you Sisterhood girls 
could doa pile of good work down there if 
you wanted to.” 

There was a long pause, and then Mollie 
said with her old heartiness: 

“Of course we want to. I’ll go down and 
see them this very day.” 

‘No charity, mind, sis,” warned Dave. 
‘ They’ve got all that—the food and living 
part; but just be nice to them, and give the 
little girl a good time with the rest of you 


girls.” 
‘How old is she?” 


“Ob, [don’t know. I only saw her one 
day washing dishes in the kitchen; but she’s 
little, most as little as Alice Jardine, and 
her name’s Madge.”’ 

“Madge, Madge Ferrall,” Mollie repeated 
the name over and over to herself as she 
strolled away from the boys over to where 
her wheel stood against the side of the 
house. The name was pretty, anyway, she 
concluded; and if the girl was nice, why, 
there was really no reason why she should 
not join the Sisterhood. As she wheeled 
down the street in the direction leading to 
the railroad bridge, she mentally ran over 
the names of the girls who had been in- 
duced to wear the S. D.S. badge since the 
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Are you sure that your baby is | .i+, 
getting enough nourishment? We} 
do not say food because a baby may 
get lots of food but get little nourish- 
ment. Mellin’s Food is nourishment. 

| It contains the elements: awtrition 
that a baby needs.in order to’ satisfy 
his hunger and make. ‘grow and 
attain that complete development, 
which is so much desired by every 
mother. Mellin’s Food babies are 
healthy babies, and well developed 
babies. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our little boy, George Frederick 
Wilham Critchley, was such a frail 
and sickly baby that we despaired 
of his life. Nothing seemed to 
nourish him and he did not grow 
or thrive at all. We commenced 
feeding him with Mellin’s Food 
and his improvement was imme- 
diate and continuous. At6 months 
he weighed 24 pounds and isas 8 

") 


healthy a child now as need be. 


Mrs. Wilham Critchley, Pitts- 

ford, N.Y. 
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sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
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Boston, Mass. y~ 


BUFFALO AND RETURN 

One Fare for the Round Trip 
From Chicago via Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern R’y. Tickets on sale June 11th, 12th, 
and 13th. Return limit may be extended to 
July 2nd. A portion of the trip optional boat or 
rail. Stop at Chautauqua if desired. Full par- 
ticulars on application to F. M. Byron, G.W. A., 
Chicago; A. J. Smiru, G. P. A., Cleveland. 
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club was started. There were ten members 
all told, now, and every one of the girls be- 
longed tothe best families in Ottawa, those 
who had lived there year in, year out, far- 
ther back than the girls themselves could 
remember. There had been no question at 
all as to their admission into the Sister- 
hood. Everyone of the new members lent 
the additional strength of her name and 
services to the club, and there had never 
been a single black ball cast in any election. 
Mollie could not believe that because a girl 
was poor she would be snubbed. Of course, 
she thought, she could understand how Vir- 
gine would not speak to the boy who did odd 
jobs around herhome. Dave had made alto- 
gether too much fuss over that, she decided 
c)mplacently, but it would be very different 
with his sister, especially if she were nice. 

There was a small river which emptied 
iato the bay at the far end of the town; the 
land on either shore sloped steeply, and, as 
it neared the river brink, was low and 
marshy. From either side along railroad 
bridge stretched across the marsh and wa- 
ter. 

The little old green house was built down 
in the shadow of the embankment, on the 
town side; a queer, plain house, with noth- 
ing at all torecommend it to a lover of 
b2auty. There was no garden. The grass 
grew tall and tangled with wildpinks and 
weeds,and a few straggly sun flowers nodded 
lazily over the top rail of a broken-down 
fence on the marsh side. — 

There was not a sign of life about the 
place when Mollie dismounted and walked 
down the path which led to the front door. 
Faded curtains, spotlessly clean, screened 
the front windows, and not even a catora 
chicken greeted her arrival. 

“‘T guess I’ll have to go to the back door,” 
she thought, remembering where Dave said 
he had seen Madge, when suddenly a clear, 
young voice called from the pear tree she 
was passing under: 

‘We don’t want anything to-day, thanks; 
no sewing machines, wax-works, magazines, 
or patent grass cutters. We like our grass 
that way.’ 

Mollie stood still, and looked up at the 
speaker, not knowing whether to laugh or 
be angry. ; 

(To be continued.) 


Cradle Song 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father watches the sheep, 
Thy mother is shaking the dream Jand tree, 
And down falls a little dream on thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The litt?e stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Our Saviour loves His sheep; 
He is the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for our sakes came down to die, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
T’ll buy for thee a sheep, 
With a golden bell so fine to see, 
And it shall frisk and play with thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
And cry not like a sheep; 
Else will the sheep-dog bark and whine, 
And bite this naughty child of mine. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Away and tend the sheep; 
Away then, black dog fierce and wild, 
And do not wake my little ch'ld, 


Sléep, baby, slesp! —Anonym us 


The Living Church 


LIGHTENS LABOR 


Cobwebs about a house are usually the sign 
that the housewife has more than she can do, 
the way she goes about it; that all her time 
and strength are utilized in doing heavy work; 
that she'uses soap in her cleaning. If she 


would only use 


GOL rT 
~ Wasting Powcer(/! 


heavy work would be so lightened that the little things needn’t be 
neglected. Gold Dust gives 2 woman time to rest, time to visit, time 
to read, and time to sew. It is much better and cheaper than soap for 
all cleaning. For greatest economy buy our large package, 
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‘“Go Because it Rains” 


“T SUPPOSE you won’t go to Sunday 
school to-day, Lucy?” said a mother one 
stormy Sabbath, settling herself to read.. 


“Please let me go to-day, mamma; I want 
to go because it rains.” 


“Why, Lucy,that is my excuse for staying 
at home. Howcan you make it a reason for 
going?” 

“Our teacher always goes, mamma, in all 
weather, although she lives so far away. She 
told the class that one Sunday, when she 
went through the storm, and did not find 
even one scholar, she was so discouraged 
that she could not help crying. She asked 
us, too, if we did not go to our day schools 
in the rainy weather: and she said, while 
we must obey our parents, if we ask them 
pleasantly to let us go, they would likely 
be willing. Mamma, will you please let me 
go to-day?” 

“Well, [am willing, my dear, if you wear 
your suit. Go and get ready.”’ 


But the mother no longer took any inter- 
est in her book, but said to her husband 
(a lawyer), who came in from the library, 
‘Lucy is going to the Sabbath school to day 
because it rains, so that her teacher may 
be encouraged by the presence of at least 
one pupil. Suppose we go to the chapel for 
the same reason, if not for a better.” 


‘‘Agreed. I could never plead a cause to 
an empty court room, and the minister must 
find it hard work to preach to empty pews.” 
Christian Cynosure. 


‘“RANNIE, [ have told you again and again 
not to speak when older persons were talk- 
ing, but wait until they stop.” 


“Pve tried. that already, mamma. 
never stop.” — Woonsocket Reporter. 


They 


A Unique Ring 

URING Queen Elizabeth’s reign she was 
presented with a very unique ring. It 
was a plain gold circle, with a silver penny 
used for an ornament in the place of a prec- 
ious stone. The wonderful part about this 
penny was inscribed upon its surface in writ- 
ing, probably unparalleled in its minute- 
ness, for there in an exquisite miniature 
hand, were executed the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, the Decalogue, with two short prayers 
in Latin, a name, motto, day of the month, 
year of the Lord, and reign of the Queen 
(Elizabeth). 
crystal set in borders of gold. The writing 
was so plain as to be easily legible to the 
naked eye. Peter Bales, one of the first to 
invent and introduce methods of short-hand 
writing in the year 1575, executed the work 
on this penny, and presented it to the Queen 
at Hampton Court.—Harper’s Young People. 


From Georaia: ‘‘With sincere regards fer 
your nobly honest and able journal.”’ 
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A Perfect Food 


Tonic and Restorative. i gj 4 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems, May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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At druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 


the World Over. 
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Perfection Itself 


is the faultless and gentle laxative called : 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. ‘ 
Its promptness in correcting disorders of $ 
digestion and in removing waste matters ? 
from the system make it popular § 
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TARRANT & CO., 
Chemists, New York. 
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Finance and Commerce 


S time moves on it becomes more and more 
apparent that the wave of speculative inter- 
est set in motion by the revival of fundamental 
business activities a year or so ago, reached its 
maximum in the winter months, and has been 
gradually subsiding ever since. In the matter 
of promotions, the change is marked. In Decem- 
ber and January last, nearly everything offered 
upon the market was easily and quickly ab- 
sorbed. Someof it was good, much of it was 
bad, but all was swallowed by a voracious de- 
sire to buy something. Now promotions are ex- 
tremely slow, if not entirely at a standstill, and 
it would have to be an extremely attractive in- 
vestment that would tempt the investor’s appe- 
tite. And this, too, notwithstanding the money 
is in poor demand, and interest rates are low. 
Wall street also clearly displays the decline in 
speculative interest, and quotations for the list, 
as a whole, are still hanging around close to the 
low point reached by the temporary panic 
ciused by Mr. Flower’s death. Rallies have oc- 
curred, but they are, on the whole, feeble, and 
caused largely by the over selling by too im 
portant bears, and the consequent covering of 
shorts. No doubt much of this modification of 
speculative confidence in future values is due to 
the serious change that has taken place in the 
crop outlook. In January last, when the mani- 
festation of general confidence in future prices 
reached its height, the promise of the growing 
winter wheat crop was superb. The largest 
acreage ever seeded was in the ground with 
condition nearly 100, or almost perfect, indi- 
cating a crop of at least 400 million bushels. To 
day, the conditions do not warrant a final yield 
of to exceed half that amount; or, putting it an- 
other way, from the promise of 150 millions sur- 
plus over bread and seed in January, in June, 
the promise is for 50 millions less than bread and 
seed, which must be made good out of reserves, 
or out of a surplus from the spring wheat crop 
Tae condition of the spring wheat crop does not 
warrant the expectation of a result exceedi: g 
225 million bushels, or a total but slightly, if 
any, inexcess of bread and seed. 

It has been thought the acreage of corn would 
be so large as to compensate for the loss in 
wheat. Nodoubt the acreage will be in excess 
of last year, but much depends upon four months 
of weather yet to come. The planting is, on 
the whole, late, and much of it has been under 
unfavorable conditions. Considerable complaint 
also comes from Illinois and Iowa about the poor 
seed making replanting necessary over quite 
important areas. It cannot be hoped, either, 
that surplus corn will make good deficient wheat 
in the export column, and we may be obliged to 
export gold to make good the deficiency. 

In business generally, reports are satisfactory 
as to the volume of trade, the steadiness of 
prices, etc. 

In iron, the demand continues to press on the 
supply, and fuil rates are paid on contracts ex- 
tending well through the balance of the year. 
Sales for export of manufactured goods, into 
which iron largely enters, continue; the percent 
age of exports of that class continues to show en- 
couraging increases,compared with former years. 
Exports of agricultural products are disappoint 
ing, however, as compared with last year, and 
the balance of trade with the world, together 
with stiff rates for exchange, still makes ship- 
ment of gold abroad seem quite likely in the 
near future. 


South African Trade 


An evidence of the gains which American 
manufacturers and producers are making in 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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their export trade, in direct competition with 
those of European nations, is found in some re- 
cent figures on the trade of South Africa. The 
British and South African Gazette. which has 
just reached the Bureau of Statistics, publishes 
a series of articles on the imports into South 
Africa, in which it shows that American im- 
ports are making a greater proportion of gains 
than those from Great Britain. The exports of 
British manufactures from the United Kingdom 
to South Africa in mebruary, 1899, are shown 
to be $32,500 in excess of those for the same 
month of 1898, while our own export. figures to 
British Africa show an increase in February of 
the present year of $362,941 over February of 
last year, the general increase in our exports to 
Africa during the eight months ending with 
February, being about one million dollars, as 
compared with the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. The report of the Export Gazette 
further shows that the exports of British manu- 
factures from the United Kingdom to South Af- 
rica in February, 1899, are 93,856 pounds sterling, 
or $455,200 below the amount for 1897, while the 
figures of our own export trade for February, 
1899, show exports to Africa of about $350,000 in 
excess of those for February, 1897. 

No feature of the remarkable development of 
our foreign commerce has been more striking 
than the increase of late in exports to Africa, 
which are now nearly six times as much annual- 
ly as a decade ago, and nearly three times what 
they were in 1895. In 1889, the total exports 
from the United States to Africa were $%3,496,- 
505; in 1898 they were $17,515,730, and in 1899 
they are, up to the present time, practically a 


million dollars in excess of last year’s figures. 

The variety and quantity of American goods 
demanded in Africa are interesting, and, in 
many cases, surprising. Of bicycles, the ex- 
ports to Africa in the eight months ending 
with February, were $120,983, against $75,160 
in the corresponding months of 1897. Exports 
of builders’ hardware, which in the eight 
months of 1898 were $137 704 in value, were in 
the corresponding months of 1899, $169,221. 


Pure 
Bath 


Soap 


Wool Soap for the bath and toilet — 
you can’t be wrongif you get a white pure 
soap —color is put into toilet soap to 
hide impurity — white is the symbol of 
purity and Wool Soap is white. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 
his name and address, and we will send 
you a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


HIRES 
ROOTBEER 


ISa 
Temperance Drink 


It is prepared for temperance people. 
a multitude of whom believe it helpful 
to the great cause of temperance. Any 
one who states that HIRES Rootbeer is 
not a temperance drink, either willfully 
misrepresents the facts or has not in- 
vestigated the subject in an impartial 
manner. HIRES Rootbeer is a temper- 
ance drink The leading chemists say 
so without qualification, and stand 
ready to prove theirassertion. Ifthere 
are any fair-minded persons anywhere 
who have a scrupulous doubt as to the 
honesty of this claim, and will address 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia, they will be 


givenevery opportunity to satisfy them- 
selves as tu the ingredients, the nature, 
the character of HIRES Rootbeer. 


Runs Two Solid \ens/ Trains Daily 
[} TRAIN 
DAY 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 


NIGHT 
TRAIN 
Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Oafé Oars, Pull- 
It can be obtained of Fear local ticket agent. 


man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Oars. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, ti 


. + Bind Your Copies of. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 


Address all orders to 


The Living Church 


75 cents. 
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Che Diving Church 


KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE. TABLE. 
The Original, Oldest and Best. 


NOSE 


CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harnsss in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE MEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


“WE AND OUR TOUR ECONOMIC”? 


Is the title of a very charming and entertain- 
ingly written story which has just been issued 
in book form by the Passenger Department 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y. 
The intending summer tourist will find it not 
only interesting but instructive. It will be 
sent free to any address, on application to F. M. 
Byron. G.W. A., Chicago. J.Smity, G.P. A, 
Cleveland. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


Those contemplating a trip to Annual Meeting 
National Educational Association to be held at 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899, or others 
who desire to take advantage of the low rate, 
should not fail to procure a copy of this inter- 
esting booklet, issued by the Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, giving full information as to 
routes, time of trains, rates, and other valuable 
and necessary information. Sent free upon re- 
ceipt of 2 cents postage by W. B. KNISKERN, 22 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Best Line age 
- ital 

oute. 

Denver 

aS, 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on theroad and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


Hints to Housekeepers 


si REMOVE GREASE SPOTS FROM SILK.—Mix 
‘ powdered French chalk with lavender wa- 
ter to the thickness of mustard. Putiton the 
stain and rub it gently with the finger or palm 
of the hand. Puta sheet of clean blotting pa- 
per and brown paper over it, and smooth it with 
a warm iron, When dry, the chalk must be re- 
moved, and the silk gently dusted with a white 
handkerchief. If a faint mark still remains, a 
second application of French chalk with laven- 
der water will remove it. If wax has fallen 
thickly on the silk, it will be better to remove 
it first very carefully with a penknife. 


CLEANING Buack SILK AND SaTIN.—Owners 
of black silks expect to get a great deal of wear 
out of them, on account of all brands of this ma- 
terial cleaning so nicely. Satin cannot be 
sponged nor pressed like silk, but much of the 
shiny look may be removed and a refinish given 
by dipping each piece in a bowl of‘naptha until 
perfectly saturated, and then hanging in theair 
to dry. An old method of cleaning black silk 
that has many followers, is to boil an old black 
glace kid glove in a pint of water in a new tin 
pan until the water is reduced one-half. Strain, 
and add a teaspoonful of ammonia and a wine 
glassful of clean hot water. Sponge the right 
side of the silk with this, and when nearly dry 
press with a moderately warm iron on the 
wrong side. Snip selvedge edges here and 
there, so they will not draw when wet. When 
black silk is simply very dusty and grayish in 
appearance, sponge it with lukewarm water in 
which borax has been dissolved, a tablespoonful 
to a pint of water. A really greasy-looking and 
soiled silk requires more vigorous treatment. 
For such, use two ounces of soapbark steeped 
for three hours in a quart of hot water. Strain, 
and sponge both sides of the silk with this 
liquid, wiping the suds formed on the silk with 
a fresh piece after sponging. Shake and 
hang up to dry, but do not iron. When it 
is necessary to iron silk, it is well to place a 
piece of old thin muslin or sleazy crinoline be- 
tween the iron and the material. If a silk can 
be turned always sponge what will be the outer 
side, If the silk has become limp, it may have 
its stiffness restored by sponging it with a 
liquid composed of a pint of hot water in which 
has been dissolved a generous quarter of an 
ounce of powdered gum tragacanth; strain 
when the gum is dissolved, and use while it is 
warm.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE most approved way of washing woollen 
goods, whether underwear or dress goods, is to 
scrub the spots that need particular attention 
with the little brush that now comes purposely 
for such work. The brush costs only twenty- 
five cents, and will, with proper care in regard 
to water, soap, etc., prevent that shrinkage and 
matting of flannels that follows rubbing on a 
board or between the hands. Wherever it is 
possible flannels should be washed separately, 
and not made a part of the general wash. Be- 
fore hanging on the line they should be pulled 
and shaken into shape as much as possible. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


@ while it is invigorating to the 
aSystem quiets the nerves and 
produces refreshing sleep. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME “4 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND IT BACK NONE SO GOOD. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


creunr SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


A Fine Cuisine, 


BATHS, MEDICAL TREATMENT, and REST 
at The Pennoyer, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 


s AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


SEPORAMO LAA 
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PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEE! 


If you are contempiating a tripe any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 

ets, rates, time tables, etc. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket gents 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


' OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Paradise of God 


BY G. W. 


We know but little of the Country fair 
That lies beyond the grave and gate of Death; 
Love’s tender mysteries are hidden there, 
Unbreathed by mortal breath. 


But for the blessed ones who dwell therein, 
The Love that passeth knowledge hath sufficed 
To fold them from all sorrow and all sin, 
Within the Arms of Christ. 


And in the strength of Prayer and Eucharist, 
Our longing souls would bridge the gulf be- 
tween; 
And soar on wings of faith above the mist 
That shrouds the World unseen, 


No shining sentinel, with flaming sword, 
Waits to withhold us by Divine command; 
Only the saving symbol of the Lord 
Defends that lovely Land. 


But never till this earthly life be past, 

And earthly shadows vanish from our eyes, 
May angel hands uplift for us at last 

The Veil of Paradise, 


The Paradise of God; so strangely near, 
And still so strangely far beyond our ken; 
Unknown, and yet unutterably dear 
To weary hearts of men: 


Where shall be no more death, nor bitter strife, 


Nor agony of parting and of pain; 
Where life but broadens into grander life, 
Free from defiling stain; 


Where all that once was maimed shall be mad 
whole; 
And all that once was lost shall be restored; 
Until the perfected and pardoned soul 
Be ready for its Lord. 


O wondrous World whose sacramental fire ; 
Shall cleanse the pznitent from mortal taint, 
And try as gold is tried, the heart desire 
Of each adoring saint. 


Home of our holy dead, where spirits bright . 

° Behold with clearer gaze the Father’s Face, 

Land of undying love, unfading light, 
Unending growth in grace; 


Truly we know but little of thy lore, 
Or how thy purifying, painless power 


Was won for thee till time shall be no more, 
At Jesw’s dying hour. 


Only we know that in thy Garden blest 

The souls whom God hath planted ripen still, 
Where rest is work, and work but perfect rest 

In an All-perfect Wiil, ° 
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Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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After, 60 Days, $2.50. 
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Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Secona- 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


AYLGHT QDPECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 
it can be obtained o pO local ticket peers 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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A: COMBINATION SET 
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Prayer Book 
and fHymnal 


Valued at $5, handsomely bound, 
and printed on India Paper, will be 


sent FREE 


to anyone sending Two New Paid- 
invadvance subscriptions to The 
Living Church, plus 20 cents for 
carriage, 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


* Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


' PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
WINDOWS, 


Churc FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 


TUETHE, 


ART - WORKER 
RFVRNITURE & 1OEI6Se. NEWYORK. | 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS, sn racrics: 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY "izuv* 


'THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, mit c A, 
FOR CHURCHES, mre Capper ead win role 
OR CHURCHES, COU U ele, 
RE ee SIMES AND birA LS : 
Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 


BELLS 


Btee? Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send fog 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL OO., Hillsboro, Oc 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
4) HAVE FURNISHED 25. 00102 6. 


HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER ~ 

\& MENEELY &CO., uREST BEL 
«XA BELL-METAL 
Eo CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


(i MENEELY BELL CO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MCSHANE E oleae FOU MDRY» Baltimore,Md. 


A “HOMELIKE” ATMOSPHERE 


prevails at The Pennoyer Sanitarium, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for booklet. 


CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


J. & R, Lame 59 Carmine St. 


New York 


COMMUNICANTS’ MANUALS. 


Carter’s Treasury of Devotion, - $ .90 
The same (Red Line Edition), - 1.25 
Scudamore’s Steps to Altar, - 40 
Youngs’ Commuuicants’ Manual, .30 
Sadler’s Communicants’ Manual, 40 
Stubo’s Private Prayer’ Book, - .50 
Before the Altar - - 50 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. A lst giving full de- 
scription free on application, 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


Trinity Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes, 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, ete. Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 


Trinity Parish House, 101 26th st. 
Ch h GLASS AND 
Urcn DECORATING Cc 


English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 


= oe 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
USSELL STURGIS 
Vice: President NEW YORK 
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JOHN OUTCLIFFE, 

CHURCH ARCHITECT, 
218 ladalle St 
CHICAGO. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


T IS ANNOUNCED THAT THE TROU- 
ble between Austria and Hungary over the 
Ausgleich, or economic commercial compact 
question, has been amicably compromised. 

The settlement of the controversy marks the 
ending of a dispute which has threatened the 
disruption of the Austro-Hungarian Empire since 
December, 1896. The <Ausgleich is the compact 
between Austria and Hungary which regulates 
schedules and the proportion of the expenses of 
the empire which each kingdom must pay into 
the general treasury, as well as the control of the 
Austro-Hungarian bank. This compact is re- 
newable every ten years. In December, 1896, 
the Hungarian government denounced the Aus- 
gleich in hopes of securing a more favorable di- 
vision of theexpenses. Up tothat time Austria 
paid 70 per cent. of the total expenses of the 
empire, and Hungary 30 percent. After seve- 
ral months spent in negotiations, it was found 
impossible to reach an agreement, and on May 
4, 1897, the deputations separated. Oct. 21,1897, 
the Ausgleich was provisionally prolonged for 
one year, with the agreement that Austria was 
to pay 68.6 per cent. of the general expenses, 
and Hungary 31.4 per cent. During the Parlia- 
mentary session of 1897 all efforts to reach an 
agreement were fruitless. April 20, 1898, a bill 
was submitted to the Reichsrath fora new Aus- 
gleich, but it was so bitterly attacked in Aus- 
tria it was rejected. Aug. 15, 1898, Emperor 
Francis Joseph requested the Austrian and 
Hungarian Premiers to personally negotiate a 
new Ausgleich. The two Premiers devised a 
new plan by which Hungary should regulate its 
own customs and economic relations with Aus- 
tria independently and in accordance with its 
own laws, while Austria should exercise the 
same right. This plan met with the hostility of 
both kingdoms. Since that time the negotia- 
tions haye been in progress almost continuously, 
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HE TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA UNIVER- 

sity have decided to establish a collegiate 
course in commerce, with the co-operation of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, which 
guarantees from $10,000 to $20,000 for the first 
five years. The course is to be opened to grad- 
uates of high schools, and leads to a certificate, 
but not toa degree. The action of the trustees 
is attracting considerable favorable comment, 
While there are many schools and colleges 
which aim to provide a commercial education, it 
will be the aim of Columbia to combine a liberal 
general education with special training in com- 
mercial geography, commercial law and ac- 
counting, modern languages and economics. 
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HE CENTER OF BRITISH DIPLOMATIC - 


effort, at this writing, is in South Africa. 
London correspondents write glibly of threaten- 
ed war, but such a solution of the difficulty is 
extremely unlikely. The British claim to suzer- 
ainty over the Transvaal is irritating to the 
Boer republic, and disinclination on the part of 
the Boers to recognize this claim is one of the 
underlying sources of the present difficulty. 
The Boers had removed twice to get outside the 
range of British influence before founding their 
present government, and in 1852 their independ- 
ence in the Transvaal was recognized. In 1877, 
however, this territory was formally annexed by 
the British, at the time when the Imperialists 
were in control of the government. In 1880, the 
Boers rebelled against British authority, and 
defeated the British army in the battle of 
Majuba Hill. Before another army could be 
sent to crush the Boers, Gladstone came into 


power in England, and refused to prosecute the 
war, saying the Boers had been wronged. The 
treaty of 1881 guaranteed the Boers independ- 
ence in all matters of local concern, but estab- 
lished British suzerainty. This was not satis- 
factory to the Boers, and in 1884 a new 
convention was made, in which the power of the 
South African republic was restricted by Brit- 
ain in only one respect. It cannot make treaties 
with native tribes outside the Transvaal or with 
foreign governments, the Orange Free State ex- 
cepted, without the consent of the British gov- 
ernment. Under this convention of 1884, Cham- 
berlain still claims British suzerainty, while the 
Boer government maintains that it is inde- 
pendent, 
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RS. JANE STANFORD, WIDOW OF THE 

late Senator Stanford, has decided that the 
number of women students at Stanford Uni- 
versity shall hereafter be limited to 500. The 
announcement was made on the occasion of a 
recent gift to the university of $10,000,000. In 
the academic year just closed, there were en- 
rolled at the university, 480 women students 
out of a total of 1,100. The announcement creat- 
ed considerable surprise. In explanation, Mrs. 
Stanford says she is not an opponent of co edu- 
ucation, on the contrary, believes the presence 
of women at Stanford, or any other university, 
is a great moral good. But the increasing per- 
centage of women students is believed by the 
patroness of Stanford to be a menace to the 
aims of the institution, and to augur a change 
in its character. Restricting the number of 
women students to 500, it is hoped will greatly 
increase the number of male students in the 
next few years. At its inception, Stanford 
University was established for men, and the 
widow of its founder believes her action would 
accord with the wishes of the late Senator 
Stanford. 
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ENERAL GOMEZ HAS ISSUED HIS 
farewell address to the Cuban army, and 
has retired, temporarily at least, from the Cu- 
ban arena. The address affords the opportunity 
to convey sentiments relative to the past and fu- 
ture of the island, and also to give good sensible 
advice to his compatriots. In the interests of 
harmony, the General says: ‘‘We must make 
useless by our behavior the presence of a strange 
power in the island, and must assist the Ameri- 
cans to complete the honorable mission they 
have been compelled to assume by force of cir- 
cumstances. I, as one of the first Cubans, al- 
though one of our last old soldiers, and not far 
from the grave, without passions or ambitions, 
call on you with the sincerity of a father, and 
urge a cessation of the superfluous discussions, 
and the creation of parties of all kinds, which 
disturb the country and tend to cause anarchy.”? 
It now rests entirely with the Cubans to prove 
their capability of forming a stable and success- 
ful government. The policy being pursued by 
the administration is, so far as possible, to bring 
the affairs of the island into a condition where 
natives shall have a voice and gradually assume 
full control. 
_— o ¥ =—= 
‘A NEW PHASE HAS BEEN GIVEN THE 
fi, food question in Germany by the presenta- 
tion of an earnest protest against the meat in- 
spection bill. The protest is from the central 
organization of the Berlin trade, industrial, and 
mercantile interests, and is in the form of a me- 
morial to the ministry. This organization ex- 
presses its satisfaction that the government is 
preparing to protect the health of consumers by 


providing for inspection, both of domestic and 
imported meats. The Reichstag commission’s 
amendments, however, are branded as design- 
ing, under cover of hygienic and veterinary reg- 
ulation, to exclude foreign competition, and 
thus enable domestic producers to raise prices 
indefinitely. Germany, declares the memorial, 
cannot raise enough meat to feed the industrial 
population, and, instead of curtailing consump- 
tion 50 per cent., legislation is needed to in- 
crease it. It is further asserted the agrarians 
have never succeeded in bringing forward a 
single instance in which the use of imported 
meats had proven injurious. Purely selfish 
considerations will suffice to prevent the send- 
ing of anything but first-class goods to Ger- 
many, as the failure to exercise painstaking 
care would cost the importers the German mar-. 
ket, 
ae 
T IS THE PURPOSE OF THE GOVERN- 
ment to make the residence of the naval ofti- 
cers now on their way to Guam, to administer 
the affairs of the new colony, as pleasant as prac- 
ticable, and to allow every reasonable demand 
that the governor and his staff may make. Sery- 
ice at Guam is not desirable, and the officers sent 
there are expected to remain three years, The 
Yosemite is now on the way there with a gen- 
eral cargo for establishing the colony, includ- 
ing everything needed, from furniture for resi- 
dences, to windmills and farming implements, 
The governor, Captain R. P, Leary, was in com- 
mand of the San Francisco, arriving home 
from the Asiatic station just prior to the Span- 
ish-American difficulty. He was at one time in 
command at Samoa, rendering valuable services 
which the goverument failed to recognize. But 
the Legislature of Maryland, his native State, 
was not remiss in this respect, as the possession 
by Capt. Leary of a handsome gold watch will 
testify. 
-—— SS -— 
ISPATCHES FROM PEKING BRING THE 
statement that the French Minister de- 
mands as compensation for the recent imprison- 


+ mentofa French missionary, the sum of 1,200,000 


taels (about $780,000), together with certain min- 
ing rights in Sze-Chuan Province. The demands 
are considered exorbitant by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. The Chinese assert the rebellion was 
not due to any lack of energy on the part of the 
government, since during its progress they con- 
stantly consulted the French Minister as to the 
best means of obtaining the missionary’s re- 
lease, and on several occasions acted on his 
suggestions, The missionary referred to in the 
Peking advices was Father Fleury, a French 
Catholic, who was captured during the rebel- 
lion raised by Yu Man Tsu, in the autumn of 


1898, 
a 


NOTHER NICARAGUAN COMMISSION, 
numbering representatives of the army and 
nayy, and civil engineers of prominence, has 
been appointed to examine the Nicaragua and 
Panama routes, and report estimates and other 
information that will enable Congress to act in- 
telligently on the canal project. Up to the 
present time, every canal commission, beginning 
with the first, which was appointed by Presi- 
dent Grant, has reported in favor of the Nicara- 
gua route, and there is no reason to believe the 
present commission will depart from estab- 
lished precedents. If the canal is to be con- 
structed, and certainly the interests of the 
country demand it, this commission should be 
the last, and opposition tactics of delay square- 
faced, 
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The Living Church 


The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 
English Church Congress 


The next Church Congress will be held in Lon- 
don, from Oct. 9th to 14th, under the presidency 
of the Bishop of London. On the second day, 
simultaneously, congress services will be held in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury preaching; at Westminster Abbey, the 
Most. Rey. William Alexander, Archbishop of 
Armagh, preaching; and at St. Mary Abbots,the 
Hon. and Rt. Rev. E. Carr Glyn, Bishop of 
Peterborough, preaching. On the fifth day, at 
night, a thanksgiving service will be held at St. 
Paul’s cathedral, at which the Bishop of Lon- 
don is to preach. The list of speakers at the 
various meetings embraces the most distin- 
guished clergymen and laymen in the country, 
of all shades of opinion, from the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester to Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and 
from Viscount Halifax to Sir John H. Kenna- 
way. Among the subjects to be treated are: 
The place and the work of the laity; “Com- 
mercial morality ;”“‘Speculation and gambling $08 
“The principles of ritual, and the limits of pos- 
sible variation of the type of Anglican service”; 
“Conciliation in labor disputes’’; “Old age pen- 
sions,’’ and ‘Church music with illustrations.” 


Daughters of the King 


That the Order is indeed spreading ‘“‘through- 
out the world,” is evident from reports recently 
received from London, England, which state 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury is patron of 
the Order, and the Bishop of London, visitor; 
also that the Order has been enrolled in the 
Church Guilds’ Union, and, by permission of the 
Bishop of London, is represented on the Women’s 
Diocesan Association. Several bishops and many 
well-known clergy have, become patrons. Four 
chapters have been formed and charters granted, 
and several are in course of formation. The 
Rev. E. D. Boothman, at the last annual meet- 
ing, held in the early spring, said that it gave 
him very great pleasure to testify to the good 
work done by the Daughters in his parish 
amongst the Staffordshire potteries, with a 
population of 15,000. The Rev. A. Chandler also 
testified to the good work done by the Order in 
his East-end parish, and alluded to the personal 
influence which each member should exercise 
upon others. The Rev. J.Cartmel-R>obinson said 
he hoped to establish the Order in his own par- 
ish, and felt that it would be effectual in doing 
excellent work, not only in poor parishes, but in 
the wealthy districts in the West-end, where 
so much luxury abounded. 


Canada 
Diocese of Nova Scotia 


A beautiful memorial window was unveiled 
in St. Luke’s cathedral, Halifax, on Ascension 
Day, by the Dean of Nova Scotia. The window 
is in memory of the Rev. William Bullock, DED, 
first rector of St. Luke’s, and first dean of the 
diocese, and was brought from Munich. The 
rector of the church at Springhill Mines is re- 
signing his charge, in order to devote himself 
entirely to the Cottage Hospital. There is a 
large new church in this mining town, with a 
good parish house well equipped for active par- 
ish work. Bishop Courtney intended remaining 
in the south of France till the end of May. He 
preached to large congregations both in Ottawa 
and New York before his departure. He is to 
visit Prince Edward Island in June, when the 
church at E'lerslie is to be consecrated. 


Diocese of New Westminster 


a 


That work is being actively carried on in this 
diocese is shown by the number of new churches, 
some just finished, others nearing completion. 
The money for the little church at Trout Lake 
was mostly obtained in England. Bishop Perrin 
took a great deal of interest in the C. M. S. Cen- 
tenary, which was very generally observed 
throughout the diocese. 


Commencements 
St. Mary’s, Knoxville, Illinois 


Closed its 31st year last week, graduating a 
class of 11 young ladies. Bishop Seymour 
presided, making an impressive address after 
conferring the degrees. One student of music was 
graduated, having passed examination by Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood,visiting director. The clergy 
attending the Commencement exercises, besides 
the rector and chaplain, were the Rev. Dr. Gold, 
of Chicago, and the Rev. Messrs. Moore, Mayo, 
Nybladh, and Hefter, of the diocese of Quincy. 
Mr. Sherwood’s recital on the evening preced- 
ing, was a notable event. The sermon was 
preached on Sunday evening, for the missionary 
guild, by the Rev. Dr. Thos. E. Green, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; the baccalaureate sermon in the 
morning, by the rector. President Finley, of 
Knox College, delivered the address for the Cur- 
rent Events Club on Saturday evening. At the 
meeting of trustees, the rector reported the 
most prosperous year since the opening of the 
school in 1868. The rooms had all been filled, 
and several students had oecupied the cottage, 
numbering at one time 114 resident students. A 
small increase was also reported in the Bishop 
Whitehouse scholarship, from the Easter offer- 
ing at the school. 


St. Alban’s Academy, Knoxville, Illinois 


Also reports a prosperous year, with more 
students in attendance than during any previous 
year. This school was founded by Dr. Leffing- 
well in 1890. Since 1894 it has been conducted 
by Col. A. H. Noyes who has been connected 
with the work from the beginning. The Rey. 
Daniel D. Hefter, chaplain, and instructor in 
languages, has greatly aided in his good influ- 
ence with the boys, and in his earnest Church 
work. The academy has been recognized by the 
Legislature as a military school, and its officers 
are commissioned by the Governor of Illinois. 
Dr. Green delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
on Sunday. Field Day sports were conducted 
at the fair grounds during the closing days, and 
some fine exhibitions of military drill were 
given. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Illinois 


The closing exercises of the diocesan school for 
girls began with the baccalaureate sermon by 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, on Sunday, 
June 4h. The meeting of the board of trustees 
took place on Monday, and the exhibit made by 
the rector and treasurer for the past year was 
most encouraging, the accommodations of the 
school having been taxed to their utmost capac- 
ity. This being also the end of the 10th aca- 
demic year, the rector gave a resume of the at- 
tendance and fiaancial standing of the school, 
showing it had been unusually successful from 
the opening day. A pleasing dramatic enter- 
tainment was given by some of the pupils on 
Monday evening. The Commencement exer- 
cises were held June 6ta, the Rev. Dr. Fleet- 
wood presiding, and in the absence of the Bish- 
op, presenting the diplomas to the class of eight 
graduates. The Rev. E. M. Stires delivered 
the address, which was attractive and inspiring. 
At the ceremony of placing the class-stone in the 
wall of the main building, the Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins made a happy address. The class re- 
ception in the evening closed an interesting or- 
der of exercises. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, il. 


The 18th year closed June ist. The Com- 
mencement exercises began with the baccalau- 
reate sermon, preached by the Ven. F. W. Tay- 
lor, D.D., on the afternoon of Trinity Sunday, 
in St. Paul’s pro-cathedral. On, Monday, May 
29th, the school gave an exhibition of the junior 
and senior physical culture work at Central 
Music Hall, under the direction of Miss Katha- 
rine H. Seabrook, which was greatly appreciated 
by a large audience. Mrs. Phoebe H. Seabrook, 
principal of the school, presided at the distribu- 
tion of the prizes for the school year, assisted by 
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the chaplain of the school, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Taylor. On Wednesday evening a reception by 
the senior class was held at the school. Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 1st, choral Evensong was 
sung at the pro-cathedral by Archdeacon Tay- 
lor, after which the seven graduates were by 
him presented to the Bishop of the diocese, who 
conferred upon each one the diploma of the 
school. His address to the class appears on an- 
other page. 


Miss Phelps’ School, Columbus, S. Ohio 


Commencement began with the baccalaureate 
sermon at Trinity church, by the Rey. G. P. 
Torrence. There was an athletic exhibition on 
Tuesday, and a game of basket ball, followed by 
an out-of door performance of ‘‘As you like it.” 
The students’ recital of instrumental and vocal 
music ended the day, and showed intelligent 
understanding, as well as skill in rendition. 
Wednesday was alumnz day. The Commence- 
ment exercises were held on Thursday, the hall 
being trimmed with the senior class colors, 
orange and white. Music and an address by 
the Rey. John Hewitt preceded the presentation 
of the diplomas by the Rev. Julius W. Atwood. 
The graduates numbered 12, four of whom ex- 
pect to enter Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
and the State University, to which they will be 
admitted on the certificate of Miss Phelps’ 
School. 


Columbia University 


Sunday, June 4th, the baccalaureate sermon 
was delivered by the Rey. Samuel D. McConnell, 
D.D., D.C.L., in thecrypt of the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Class day exercises were held 
June 5th, and a reception by the dean of the 
Teachers’ College took place the same day. The 
Phi Beta Kappa initiation occurred June 6th, 
On June 7th took place the Commencement ex- 
ercises, which were conducted in the great hall 
of the gymnasium, and were opened with prayer 
by the chaplain, the Rev. George R. Van Da 
Water, D.D., The degree of bachelor of arts 
was conferred upon 58 graduates of the college ; 
bachelor of science, on 20; civil engineer, or 
other kinds of engineer, upon 50; bachelor of 
laws, upon-92; doctor of medicine, upon 160; mas- 
ter of arts, on examination, upon 77, and doctor 
of philosophy, upon 33. After music by the 
American Symphony Orchestra, Dean Van 
Amringe, actingin place of President Seth Low, 
absent at the Peace Congress, conferred honor- 
ary degrees as follows: Master of arts, on John 
Aikman Stewart, president of the United States 
Trust Company ; master of sciences,upon Edward 
L. Trude and Rear-Admiral Geo. W. Melville, 
engineer in-chief of the U.S. navy. The degree 
of doctor of laws was conferred upon Carl 
Schurz, ex-secretary of the Interior, and Brevet 
Brig..Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of 
the State. The exercises were closed with a 
benediction by the chaplain. In the afternoon, a 
meeting of the alumni took place, at which Dean 
Van Amringe presided. A cable dispatch of 
congratulation was received from President 
Seth Low, at ‘The Hague.” A notable feature 


.of the occasion was an address from Brig.-Gen. 


Roosevelt. 
Philadelphia Divinity School 


The annual sermon before the associate 
alumni was preached on Wednesday morning, 
7th inst.,in the chapel of the schoul, by the Rey. 
H. M. G. Huff. The Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated by the Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt; the Rey. 
Messrs. Henry Anstice, D. D., and W. W. New- 
ton, D. D., were elected to the Board of Over- 
seers. The executive committee reported that 
the balance for the renovation of the chapel had 
been paid. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, the Rey. Horace 
F. Fuller; vice presidents, the Rev. Harry P. 
Nichols, the Rt. Rev. Dr. L. W. Burton, Bishop of 
Lexington, and the Rev. T. A. Daughters; treas- 
urer, the Rey. W. F. Ayers; secretary, the Rev. 
J. Alan Montgomery. At the joint meeting of 
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Overseers and trustees, it was stated that the 
financial condition of the school was good, there 
being a balance in the treasury. Supper was 
served, and a meeting held on the lawn, at 
which the graduating class were all admitted to 
the Alumni Association. A number of short 
addresses were made by the attending clergy 
and faculty. The annual Commencement was 
held on the 8th inst., in the church of the 
Saviour, West Philadelphia. Diplomas were 
conferred by Bishop Whitaker on the graduat- 
ing class who had all been previously ordered 
deacons; viz , the Rev. Messrs. Freeman Daugh- 
ters, Edward Arthur Dodd, Ph. D., Robert 
Long, Henry Martyn Medary, Richard Jones 
Morris, Gashene De Witt Dowling, Oliver J. 
Whilden. A prize offered by an alumnus for 
general excellence in homiletics and pastoral 
care, was awarded to the Rev. Robert Long. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on the Rey. George Cadwalader Foley, of Will- 
iamsport, Pa. Thesermon was preached by the 
Rey. Dr. S. D. McConnell, his theme being 
“The old and new in religion.” After luncheon, 
provided by the ladies of the parish, a reunion 
was held in the parish building; Bishop Whita- 
ker presided and made a short address, in which 
he expressed his satisfaction at the progress 
and success of the school, where the missionary 
spirit is strongerand an unusual spirit of earn- 
estness on the part of the joint boards is appar- 
ent. Addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. 
John Fulton, D.D., W. B. Bodine, D.D.,S. C. 
Hill, J. B. Harding, J. P. Tyler, W. H. Falkner, 
C. S. Olmsted, D. D., and others. 


Cheltenham Academy 


The 28th Commencement season began on 
Sunday evening, 4th inst., when the Rev. Dr. 
H. Richard Harris preached the anniversary 
sermon at St. Paul’s church, Cheltenham. On 
Monday, 5th inst., the annual athletic contests 
took place, while on the day following, declama- 
tion contests were held at the gymnasium in 
the evening. On Wednesday morning the grad- 
uating exercises were held, and an address was 
made by General St. Clair A. Mulholland, of 
Pailadelphia. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Bishop visited Belvidere on the 9:h, con- 
firming in Trinity church a class of eight, pre- 
sented. by :the Rev. C. A. Cummings, preaching 
to a large congregation, and being present ata 
well-attended reception afterwards. 


On Sunday morning last the appeal of the Rev. 
Dr, Rushton, in St. Paul’s, Kenwood, elicited 
pledges to the amount of $600 for diocesan mis- 
sions. 

By an inadvertence the name of the Rev. D. 
F. Smith was omitted from all the published 
lists of the Mission Board of the diocese, 


Tne Rey. J. T. Magrath preached for the last 
time on Sunday evening in All Saints’, Pullman, 
being obliged to seek a more congenial climate. 
He leaves this week, and, after a brief visit to 
_his native city, Detroit, takes up parochial 
work on July ist, at Fernandina, Fla. The 
mission of All Saints will again be attached to 
that of the Mediator, Morgan Park, in charge 
of the Rey. Harold Morse. 


The Rev. John K. Ochiai, as announced in our 
issue of June 3rd, was ordained to the priesthood 
by the Bishop of New York, acting for the 
Bishop of Chicago, on Trinity Sunday, in the 
erypt of the cathedral at New York. Mr. Ochiai 
was sent to this country by Bishop McKim, of 
J apap, and studied for four years in the Western 
Theological Seminary at Chicago. He became a 
candidate under Bishop McLaren, and was ad- 
mitted by him to the diaconate in St. Paul’s, 
Washington, during the General Convention. 
Mr. Ochiai spent the past nine months at the 
General Theological Seminary, where he re- 
ceived the degree of B. D. He sailed for England 
on the 7th, where he will spend three mouths i 
study. On his arrival at Tokyo, he will have 
charge of the cathedral, and become attached to 
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the corps of instruction of our divinity school 
there. Mr. Ochiai is a very able and pains- 
taking student, of lovely Christian character, 
and destined to a noble career in his native land. 


Fields of Work of Divinity Graduates 


The Rev. Mr. Addison, recently ordained, and 
in charge of St. John’s mission on the North 
side, has won a scholarship at Harvard, and 
will take a year’s post-graduate course in the 
university next September. The Rev. Mr. 
Hakes, another of the last graduating class of 
the Western Theological Seminary, has charge 
of St. Mary’s mission, Park Ridge. A third, 
the Rev. Mr. Brandt, has been placed at St. 
Augustine’s, Wilmette. The fourth, the Rev. 
Mr. Delany, has gone to Fond du Lac diocese. 


Father Huntington’s Appointments 


The Rey. Fr. Huntington, who is the guest of 
the Rev. Mr. Addison, at 148 Dearborn ave., is 
preaching and holding meetings in the city with 
especial reference to rescue work. He preached 
in Grace church on Sunday morning, and in 
Trinity at Evensong. To a large congregation, 
consisting mainly of women, he appealed earn- 
estly and forcibly, but with a total avoidance of 
sensationalism, to follow the footsteps of Him 
who ‘‘came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.””> On Monday morning he attended a meet- 
ing of the ladies at Grace, and in the evening 
was one of an invited company at Mrs. Arthur 
Ryerson’s. On Tuesday afternoon 350 ladies 
were invited to meet and hear him at Mrs. 
Bryan Lathrop’s. His other appointments in 
Chicago are: 3:30 Pr. mM. Thursday, public meet- 
iing in the Auditorium; Friday evening,Emman- 
uel, La Grange; Saturday, meeting for boys in 
St. John’s, Clybourn ave.; evening, at Mrs. 
Nixon’s; Sunday morning he will preach in St, 
James’, and evening in the Ascension. 


Parish House for Church of the Ascension 


The fire at the church of the Ascension last 
Christmas may now be regarded as a blessing in 
disguise. Not only is the restored church more 
beautiful than before, but on June ist a new 
parish house was opened, complete, at a cost of 
$6,000, and all paid for. It adjoins the church 
on the south side, occupies the full width of the 
lot, and extends back to the west wall of the 
chapel. The front is of stone, corresponding to 
that of the church, and of the same style of 
architecture; both facing on La Salle ave. On 
the first floor is a rector’s study, also a choir 
and assembly room 17x45 ft., a sacristy, a vest- 
ment room, and several lavatories. The second 
floor has a curate’s room in front, in rear of that, 
a large guild room,a kitchen fitted with gas 
range and boiler, and an acolytes’ room. The 
basement of the entire property is cemented, 
and arranged witha view to having a gymnasium 
at some future day. There has been put in for 
the whole a steam-heating plant, which was in- 
stalled at a cost of $1,800. The rector, the Rev. 
E. A. Larrabee, who completed his 15 years of 
parochial connection on June lst, at present 
ministers unassisted, but hopes and expects to 
have a curate within a year. 


The Diocesan Choir Association 


The annual meeting was held in the Church 
Club rooms last Monday, the Rev. Dr. Little in 
the chair. Ten clerical and eight lay repre- 
sentatives answered the roll-call. The choir 
of the church of Our Saviour, on the ap- 
plication of the Rey. J. H. Edwards, was ad- 
mitted to the association. The Rev. T. A. 
Snively having been elected president, he 
was asked by the retiring president to take the 
chair. The following elections ensued: Pre- 
centor, the Rev. Edw. Roland; choirmaster, Mr. 
James Smedley, of St. James’; organist, with au- 
thority to name a deputy if necessary, Mr. Har- 
rison Wild; secretary, Mr. Alf. Thompson; treas- 
urer, Mr. McDougal; librarian, Mr. Thomas, of 
St. Peter’s; standing committee, the above ex 
officio, with the Rev. Messrs. C. H. Bixby, J. A. 
Carr, G. W. Knapp, Dr. A. W. Little, and H. M. 
Stires; Messrs. Robt. Holmes and G. F. Stew- 
art. Qn motion of Dr. Little, the standing 
committee was authorized and requested to 
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arrange for one or more choir festivals_in the 
fall. 


Dinner for Men of St. Mark’s Parish 


At the Lexington, on the evening of May 29th; 
the Rey. Dr. Wilson, rector, presided, and, in a 
neat speech, explained why such re-unions were 
of assistance to parish work, tending as they do 
to break up the isolation which is often felt by 
the adults of city parishes wherein changes of 
residence are so frequent. The Rev. Dr. Stone, 
in a speech on ‘“‘The Church’s outlook,’”’? showed 
how history repeats itself, inasmuch as the 
Church in all ages has had to struggle with sin, 
criticism of her divinely appointed methods, 
worldly indifference to her ‘‘old paths,’ and the 
tendency to materialism, which is engendered 
by the discoveries of science, and fostered by at- 
taching disproportionate importance to its rapid 
advance. After songs, by Mr. W. Coxe, of the 
choir, the chairman introduced the Rev. Dr. 
Rushton whose assigned theme was ‘The mod- 
el parish,’ and who dwelt upon the importance 
of the active and united co-operation of the 
faithful laity in strengthening the hands of a 
rector. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The class of ‘99 at Barnard College celebrated 
its class day in the hall of the college, June 6th. 
The class numbered 21. 


The Ladies’ Association of the Peabody Home 
for Aged Women, held their annual meeting and 
reception, June Ist. Addresses and reports were 
made. 


It is announced that Bishop Potter has de- 
posed from the priesthood the Rev. David T, 
Howell, at the latter’s request. Mr. Howell re- 
cently retired from the staff of the City Mis- 
sion Society. 


The Church Club 


At the final May meeting, the Rev. Reese F. 
Alsop, D. D., made an address on “The Church’s 
work in our new possessions.’”’ The Rey. Chas, 
T. Olmsted, D. D., spoke on the same subject. 


Dr. Shields to be Bishop Paddock Lecturer 


At the General Theological Seminary, the an- 
nouncement is made that the Rev. Chas. W. 
Shields, D. D., LL. D., has been invited to be 
the next lecturer on the Bishop Paddock Foun- 
dation. 


Marriage of Rey. G. E. Quaile 


June 7th, Bishop Potter united in marriage, at 
Trinity church, Bayonne, N.J., one of his 
priests, the Rev. Geo. E. Quaile, rector of St. 
Mary’s church, Livingston, N. Y., to Mrs. 
Stent, of Bayonne. 


Christ Church, Suffern, Enlarged 


The parish is pushing forward the enlarge- 
ment of its edifice, and anticipates having it 
ready for use in about a month from this date. 
A new altar and altar rail have been presented. 
The Rev. Romaine S. Mansfield is rector. J 


Lay Helpers’ Association 


In connection with the diocesan branch of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, held its first annual 
service in the crypt of the cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, Sunday, June 4th, when the mem- 
bers made their corporate Communion. The 
annual report of work was presented. The Ven. 
Archdeacon Tiffany, D. D., made an address. 


Archdeaconry of Westchester 


The May meeting was held at the church of 
St. Mary’s in the Highlands, Cold Spring. 
Some 35 clerical and lay members were in at- 
tendance. Atthe Eucharistic service, Bishop 
Potter was celebrant. The delegates were 
given entertainment at the rectory. At the 
business session, routine affairs were consid- 
ered. 


The Tea Saloon of the Church Army 


Was opened June 8th, under encouraging cir-. 
cumstances. In connection with it will be a 
savings bank department, and by a systematic 
and business-like arrangement, $100 will be 
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saved to patrons, and handed over annually to 
them. The first hundred patrons of this plan of 
operation will receive supplies of tea free of 
cost for a year, through provision of friends of 
the movement, who desire thus to givea ‘‘send- 
off’ to a practical scheme in the promotion of 
temperance. 


New Rector for Holy Trinity, Harlem 


The rectorship, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Chas. DeWitt Bridgman, has been filled 
by the election of the Rev. Harry P. Nichols, 
now rector of St. Mark’s church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Rev. Mr. Nichols is a native of 
Salem, Mass., where he was born Sept. 3d, 
1850. He graduated at Harvard, and took theo- 
logical studies at Andover and Philadelphia. 
He was ordained priest by Bishop Neely in 1877, 
and was connected for atime with St. John’s 
church, Philadelphia; was rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Brunswick, M3., 1877-"83; curate of 
Trinity church, New Haven, 1883-92; and took 
his present parish in the latter year. He has 
been a deputy in the General Convention from 
the diocese of Minnesota. 


Columbia University 


At a meeting of the board of trustees, held 
June 5th, it was announced that Chas. H. Senff 
had given $5,000, to be used as part of the 
zoolozy fund in equipping the Columbia Uni- 
versity expedition up the Nile. The members 
of this expedition left the university about 
three weeks ago, and are now inItaly. The ex- 
pedition will seek the co-operation of the British 
government in pursuing scientific explorations 
of the deposits at the sources of the Nile, here- 
tofore little understood. It was announced 
that the Anton Seidl fellowship had been in- 
creased by friends of that musician to $12,000. 
The Carl Schurz fund of $20,000 was received on 
condition that it be applied to the foundation of 
a fellowship for the study of Germanic lan- 
guages, and for the purchase of German litera- 
ture. The board resolved that a tablet be 
placed on the site of the old college, at Madison 
ave. and 49th st., and also on the site of the 
original King’s College of colonial times, in 
West Broadway. ~ 
The Church of the Redeemer, Pelham 


Was consecrated by Bishop Potter, June 3d. 
In conneetion with this service, the rector, the 
Rev. C. W. Bolton, celebrated the 80th anni- 
versary of his birth, and the 52nd of his en- 
trance upon Holy Orders. There were assist- 
ing in the services, the Rev. Archdeacon Kirkby, 
D. D., and the Rev. Messrs. Buckmaster, Steen, 
Hallman, Holmes, and Sill. Bishop Potter was 
the preacher, and at the close of his sermon 
congratulated the rector on his long and valu- 
able service in the ministry. A large tent hail 
been erected .wear the church, and after the 
service refreshments were supplied to the visit- 
ing clergy, while an orchestra furnished music. 
A feature of the occasion was the presentation 
to the Rev. Mr. Bolton of a silver loving cup, in 
behalf of his brethren of the archdeaconry of 
Westchester, the Bishop making the presenta- 
tion address. Mr. Bolton was also the recipient 
of a purse of gold. The pirish was organized in 
1863, and the present edifice completed in 1893, 
from designs by Henry S.R. Apelyea. Itis a 
handsome gray stone structure, with a seating 
capacity of about 1,000 persons. 


Pennsylvania 

Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 

St. Stephen’s church, Norwood, has executed 
a deed to the property, with the consent of the 
parishioners, conveying it to the trustees of the 
diocese. 

At the church of the Annunciation, Philadel- 
phia, the reredos is to be enriched by the in- 
sertion of five painted panels from designs by 
Miss Marianna Sloan and Miss Arita Sargent. 


Hospital of the Good Shepherd 
Tableaux vivants, after the Boutet de Monvel 
pictures for children’s story books, were given 


on Tuesday afternoon, 6th inst., at the Merion 
Cricket’s club house in aid of the hospital. The 
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characters were all taken by children, and an 
interesting entertainment was the result. 


House of the Holy Child 


This home for colored children, which occu- 
pies two small cwellings, 733 and 735 North 45th 
street, West Philadelphia, where 23 inmates 
are accommodated, has had to refuse admittance 
to many needing its care. Effort is being made 
to have a commodious building of its own. 


New Church for St. Paul’s, Philadelphia 


Subscriptions are being raised for the erection 
of a new edifice to seat about 700 persons. The 
new corporation will be strong from the start, 
with a fine property upon which a chapel 
already stands. During the past year there 
have been more than 400 children in the Sunday 
school. 


The Southwest Convocation 


Met on Monday afternoon, 5th inst., in Holy 
Trinity parish house, the Rev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, president, in the chair. An appropria- 
tion of $500 each was voted for the French and 
colored missions. A committee consisting of the 
Rev. Messrs R. A. Mayo and W. F. Ayer, with 
Mr. William S. Neilson, of the laity, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibility of other 
than the regular mission work of the convoca- 
tion, the Rev. R. A. Mayo was re-elected secre- 
tary, and Mr. Henry E. Drayton, treasurer. 


New Church of the Ascension, Parkesburg 


This church, the Rev. J. F. Bullitt, rector, is 
erecting its new edifice, estimated to cost in the 
section now under way, about $4,000. The ma- 
terial will be stone of the neighborhood, with 
interior finish of natural tinted wood. Tempo- 
rary glass will be used until memorial windows 
can be secured. The seating capacity will be 
about 300, and the nave will measure 60 by 28 ft. 
The church will have two stories, the lower 
being used for Sunday school and parish work 
rooms. For the present the chancel end will be 
closed off with wood, awaiting the building ofa 
suitable chancel of stone. The plan contem- 
plates the eventual putting up of a tower and 
spire of substantial proportions, which, from 
the high location of the church, will be a com- 
manding feature of the town. The style is early 
English Gothic. 


St. James’ Charch, Perkiomen (Evansbarg) 


The S. P. G., shortly after its organization in 
1701, sent missionaries to various points in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, among others to the Per- 
kiomen valley. This station was at first sup- 
plied from Christ church, Philadelphia. In 1721, 
the mission was made a parish, and a small 
church built. The parish was admitted into 
union with the convention in 1785, it being one 
of the six churches composing the first conven- 
tion of the diocese. The present church edifice 
replaced the first structure in 1843, and in 1844 
was consecrated by Bishop Onderdonk. During 
the present year the interior has been thorough- 
ly repainted and frescoed, making a complete 
transformation from the previous plain and sim- 
ple effect. The services were resumed on the 
first Sunday after Trinity, the rector, the Rev. 
Alfred J. Barrow, preaching an interesting ser- 
mon. Spacial music was admirably rendered by 
the choir, supported by a small orchestra. The 
ancient cemetery on the opposite side of the old 
turnpike, has been in use since 1701. 


lowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


A Military Thanksgiving 


On Sunday morning, May 28th, in Grace 
church, Cedar Rapids, whose rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Green, has been for 10 years the senior 
chaplain of the Iowa National Guard, there was 
a thanksgiving service for the return of the 
officers and men of the local military organiza- 
tions, and a memorial of those who had died 
during theic tour of service. The field and staff 
officers of the 49th Iowa, Company C, of the 
game regiment, the 5th lowa Battery Light 
Art., together with the Grand Army, the Sons 
of Veterans, and the Loyal Legion, marched in 
order to the church, where, after a beautiful 
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service rendered by the full choir of 80 voices, 
Dr. Green delivered the address, speaking again 
in the afternoon at the memorial service of the 
G. ALR. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The 113th Annual Convention 


Held in the parish house of St. John’s church, 
Wilmington, June 7th. A missionary meeting 
was held the previous evening, at which ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Silas McBee, of New 
York, and the Rev. C. N. Spalding. After 
Matins, on Wednesday, Mr. S. Minot Curtis was 
elected secretary for the 39th time, and Mr. 
John S. Grohe was appointed as his assistant. 
The Ven. Geo. C. Hall, archdeacon of Wilming- 
ton, read his report. The Bishop celebrated 
the Holy Eucnarist, and the preacher was the 
Rev. F. M. Munson, LL.D. On resuming busi- 
ness, the usual reports were read. Milford was 
chosen as the next place of meeting for the con- 
vention. ‘ 

The Bishop delivered his aunual address, in 
which some weighty words were spoken on the 
matter of the remarriage of divorced persons. 
He regretted that such an amendment had not 
been adopted by the General Convention as 
would make it impossible by the expressed law 
of the Caurch, for such persons to be remarried. 
There had been seven clergy received, of whom 
one had died only last week, the Rev. S. F. W. 
Symonds. The Rey. Dr. Chas. E. Murray had 
died on Jan 26th, 1899. Tnree clergy had been 
transferred to other dioceses. There had been 
221 Confirmations within the diocese, 206 with- 
out. That part of the report of Archdeacon 
Hall, relating to work among colored people,was 
after an exciting discussion, postponed indefi- 
nitely. The following elections were made: 

Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. H. Ash- 
ton Henry, K. J. Hammond, and J. Leighton 
McKim; Judge Edward C. Bradford, Mr. S. M. 
Curtis. : 

Diocesan Missionary and EHducatton Commttee: 
The Rev. Messrs. W. J. Wilkie and E. K.Miller, 
Messrs. Francis G. du Pont, and John S. Grohe. 

Delegates to the Missionary Council: The Rey. 
F. M. Munson; Joseph Swifs. 

Treasurer, William R. Brinckle. 

The archdeaconry of Wilmington elected the 
Rev. Geo. C. Hall, archdeacon, and George A. 
Elliott, secretary, The archdeaconry of Dover 


elected the Rey. George M. Bond, archdeacon, 


and William Denney, secretary. 

The remaining business of the convention was 
completed at Bishopstead, in the chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, after which the convention ad- 
journed, and the delegates proceeded to enjoy 
the hospitality of Bishop and Mrs. Coleman. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The endowment fund of St. Ann’s church, . 


Brooklyn, has recently been increased by a gift 
of $21,000 from a parishioner. 


The Parish Guild of St. John’s, Brooklyn — 


The missionary chapter is an active society, — 


and is doing much good, its benevolences ex- 
tending over a wide field. In addition to many 
other contributions, its money offerings have 
amounted to $730.73. Tne parish treasurer’s 
statement, recently made public, shows a total 
of funds raised for the year of $13,187.93. 


New Partsh House for Trinity, Brooklyn 


The organization of the School Builders, of 
Trinity church, Schenck and Arlington aves., 


has just held asuccessful lawn fete, the pro- in 


ceeds of which will be devoted to the building 
of a new parish house and school on the grounds 
in the rear of the building. As soon asthe fund 
amounts to $1,000, ground will be broken. Half 
the sum has been raised, and it is expected the 
building will be begun early in the fall. : 


Class of 1874 General Theological Sem’y 


On the evening of May 17th, the Rev. Spencer . 
S. Roche, of St. Mark’s church, Brooklyn,en- _ 
tertained at a dinner given at his residence 


oes 


vr 


. diocesan president. 
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members of the class of 1874, in commemoration 
of the 25th anniversary of their graduation 
from the General Theological Seminary. Sever- 
al letters of regret were read from members un- 
able to be present, owing to distance or previous 
engagements. Great interest was given the oc- 
casion by each member recounting in turn, ex- 
periences and changes since the graduation of 
the class. Out of 24, six have passed to the rest 
in Paradise. Among those present or who sent 
letters of regret were the Rev. Messrs. John L. 
Egbert, Alfred E. Johnson, Geo. Wm. Douglas, 
D.D., Walter R. Gardner, Luther Pardee, Philo 
W. Sprague, H. H. Van-Winkle, etc. 


Indiana 


The Sixty-second Annual Convention 


Held in Grace cathedral, Indianapolis, June 
6th, 7th, and 8th, was composed of 24 clergymen 
and 60 laymen, including seven women, and was, 
all things considered, one of the most harmoni- 
us and successful conventions held in many 
years. The setting off of the northern third of 
the State for the diocese of Michigan City, left 
the diocese impaired in ability, and yet witha 
vast mission field within its borders, which the 
House of Bishops refused to set off as a mission- 
ary jurisdiction. Right nobly did the members 
face the demand for increased assessments upon 
the parishes and missions, and the many other 
problems that had to be solved. Bishop White, 
finding it impossible to be present, the Bishop of 
Southern Ohio preached the opening sermon, 
taking for his text the choosing of Matthias, and 
its analogy to the selection of bishops in our 
own Church to-day. The Rev. Dr. C. Graham 
Adams was appointed presiding officer pro tem, 
the permanent organization being effected by 
the election of the Rev. H. M. Denslow, as presi- 
dent ad interim, and the Rey. Willis D. Engle, as 
secretary. The Rey. Walter Scott was received 
as a fraternal delegate from the diocese of 
Michigan City, and a telegram of regret and 
thanks was sent to Bishop White. St. David’s 
parish, Indianapolis, was admitted into union 
with the convention. 

The arrangement made by the trustees for the 
division of diocesan property on the basis of 30 
per cent. to Michigan City and 70 per cent. tothe 
old diocese, was agreed to; the Bishop’s salary 
was fixed at $2,500, and the use of the episcopal 
residence, and $300 for traveling expenses. 

The nominations for the bishopric were: The 
Rev. George Williamson Smith, by the Rev. J.M. 
Francis; the Rev. James D. Stanley, by the Rev. 
J.B. Sulger; the Rev. Joseph M. Francis, by 
R. C. Wilkinson; the Rev. Lewis F. Cole, by 
E, R. Fletcher; the Rey. Gustav A. Carstensen, 
by James M. Winters; the Rev. John J. Faude, 
by the Rev. C. Graham Adams, and the Rev. A. 
W. Knight, by Louis Howland. The first ballot 
resulted in the choice by the clergy, of Mr. 
Faude, and by the laity, of the Rev. J. M. Fran- 
cis, while the third resulted in the election of 
Mr. Francis by both orders, which result gave 
general satisfaction. The bishop elect is 42 
years old, and isa native of Philadelphia. He 
is a graduate of Nashotah, Wis., and was for 
a time settled at Watertown, that State. He 
then became a missionary in Japan, where he 
remained ten years. In 1897, he returned to this 
country, and was nominated for Bishop of Kyoto, 
but was not confirmed, because the Church did 
not have the funds with which to carry on the 
extended work that had been planned. Since 
January, 1898, he has been rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Evansville. 

The Standing Committee, headed by the Rev. 
H. M. Denslow, was by ballot re elected; also 
©. E. Brooks, treasurer. 

The Bishop’s statistical report included: Con- 
firmed, 193; clergy received, 11; dismissed (21 
to Michigan City), 29; ordained, one to priest- 
hood; candidates for Holy Orders, 6. 

The diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
held its annual meeting in the cathedral on 
_ Tuesday, which was ably presided over by Mrs. 
W. D. Pratt, the successor to Mrs. White, as 
The reports were mo,’ 
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hopeful, while the sermon by the Rev. H. M. 
Denslow was interesting and helpful. 


Los Angeles 


Joseph Horsfall Johnson, DD . Bishop 
Sunday School Service 


On Sunday afternoon, May 14th, the Sunday 
schools of all the parishes and missions within 
the city—St. Paul’s, Epiphany, Christ church, 
St. John’s, Ascension, St. Barnabas’, and St. 
Athanasius’—assembled in the park in front of 
St.. Paul’s, the pro-cathedral. A procession 
was formed, preceded by portions of the vested 
choirs of St. Paul’s, St. John’s, and Ascension, 
and followed by the clergy and the Bishop, which 
entered the church, singing “‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers.” After ashort and spirited service, 
addresses were made by Bishop Johnson and 
the Rev. Messrs. G. T. Griffith and C. E. Spald- 
ing. ' 
Sunday School Institute 


On Monday, 15th, during the afternoon and 
evening, a Sunday school convention, composed 
of the clergy, sup2rintendents, and teachers 
representing the Sunday schools throughout 
the diocese, was held in St. Paul’s Hall. The 
Bishop presided, and opened the convention 
with an address of much interest. After some 
preliminary proceedings, a very thoughtful and 
Suggestive paper was read by the Rev. M. M. 
Moore. He treated of the purpose of the Sun- 
day school, and hindrances and helps thereto. 
Referring to the fact which every rector and 
superintendent grieves over—that many classes 
would have no teachers at all, except for the ap- 
pointment of persons who are entirely unpre- 
pared, and who lack the knowledge necessary, 
Mr. Moore suggested as a remedy, the drawing 
up of acourse of reading for the instruction of 
teachers. In the evening session, resolutions 
were adopted, organizing a diocesan Sunday 
school institute. It is understood that the com- 
mittee will prepare two courses of study, one 
for teachers, the other for pupils, with suitable 
text books to be named, extending over two or 
three years, with half yearly examinations, a 
diploma being granted after the final examina- 
tion in either course. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
MLN .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Ascension Day was well observed by the faith- 
ful. Celebrations were held in most of the 
churches in the Twin Cities. 


St. Philip’s Mission 


St. Philip’s Day was observed within the 
octave by a special vesper service. The Rev. 
Harvey Officer, is charge, gave a brief summary 
of the work accomplished during the past five 
years, and hoped to enlarge its usefulness. The 
future looks bright and promising, but the 
greatest drawback is a suitable place of worship. 
St. Philip's has a vested choir, a chapter of the 
Brotherhood, of which the vestryman and war- 
dens are all members, and a branch of the Wo- 
man's Auxiliary. The Sunday school is in a 
flourishing condition, and a large class is being 
prepared for Confirmation. 


Guild House for St. Paul’s, Winona 


A. B. Youmans and wife will erect on the lot 
north of the church, a stone guild house, that 
will cost not less than $12,000. Plans have been 
approved, and work will commence at once. In 
St. Andrew’s chapel, a mission of St. Paul’s, has 
been placed by a Sunday school class, assisted 
by the teacher, a handsome solid oak altar, 
prayer desk, and lecturn, and a suitable altar 
dossel. St. Andrew’s is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Mr, Arthur Pine, of New York city, has 
been secured as organist and choirmaster. 


\ The Forty=Second Annual Council 
Met June 7th in the cathedral church at Fari- 


bault. Litany was said by the Key. H. P. 
Nichols, The Celebration was by Bishop Whip- 
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ple, followed by his annual address. The Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, of Iowa, the representative 
of the General Board of Missions, also made an 
address. The Rev. A. D. Stowe was re-elected 
secretary. The council authorized the diocesan 
Board of Missions to elect a general missionary, 
at a salary not to exceed $1,200, largely provided 
for by the Sunday school children’s Advent 
offering. A resolution was adopted, protesting 
against the seating of Roberts in Congress. The 
Rev. C. C. Rollit and Mr. F. O. Osborne, were 
elected delegates to the Missionary Council. 
Bishop Gilbert’s address contained the follow- 
ing statistics: Confirmations, 758; Baptisms, 
14; visitations, 130; canonically connected 
clergy, 91; ordinations, 6; candidates for Holy 
Orders, 15; postulants, four; contributions to 
the Bishop's special needs fund, $961.20. 

Standing Committee elected: The Rev. Messrs. 
G. Davis, C. D, Andrews, J. J. Faude, D. D. and 
W. P. Tenbroeck; Messrs. J. H Ames, Freder- 
ick Taine, Harvey Officer, and the Hon. Isaac 
Atwater. A resolution of sympathy was ex- 
tended to Bishop Gilbert, and special prayers 
for Mrs.Gilbert’s recovery ordered to be offered 
in all the churches in the diocese on the follow- 
ing Sunday. The council adjourned, to meet in 
Christ church, St. Paul, next year. 


Bishop Whipple’s 40th Anniversary 


This council is memorable as being the 40th 
anniversary of Bishop Whipple’s consecration, 
and his annual address was reminiscent of that 
40 years. He was presented with handsomely 
bound resolutions, expressive of the love and es- 
teem of his clergy and laity. The citizens of 
Faribault gave a banquet on Wednesday even- 
ing in the armory, in honor of the Bishop, to 
which all the members of the council and the 
delegates to the Woman’s Auxiliary were 
bidden; between 300 and 400 sat down. Col. 
Eddy acted as toastmaster, and speeches were 
made by Judge Wilder, Bishop Gilbert, Bish- 
op Morrison, of Iowa, Mr. Haven, the senior 
warden of the cathedral, the Rev. W. C. 
Pope, Dr. Ryan, the Hon. — Batcheldor, and 
the Hon.—Stevens. Congratulatory letters were 
read from the Hon. Isaac Atwater who was 
prevented by extreme age from being present, 
also from Bishops Tuttle, Wilmar, N eely, Doane, 
and the Presiding Bishop, Clarke, of Rhode 
Island. 


Central New York 


¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Trinity church, Syracuse, the Rey. Robert 
Hudson, Ph. D., rector, has discharged its in- 
debtedness of $6,500 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The annual meeting of the branch in the 
Fourth District, was held in Grace church, 
Baldwinsville, May 18th; 16 pafishes were rep- 
resented, and made reports. Miss Huntington 
gave an informal talk about the educational and 
religious work at the Onondaga Indian Reserva- 
tion. The following officers were elected fcr 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Wheeler, 
Skaneateles; vice-presidents, Mrs. C. H. But- 
ler, Oswego, Mrs. H. B. Reed, Marcellus, Miss 
Mary Hubbard, Skaneateles; secretary, Mrs. 
John Albro, Syracuse; assistant secretary, Miss 
Fitch, Skaneateles; treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Stey- 
ens, Syracuse; superintendent of Junior Aux- 


iliary, Mrs. Cotton, Geddes. 


The annual meeting of the branch in the 
Third District was held in Zion church, Greene, 
May 23d. After the Holy Communion, an ad- 
dress on “Gifts and sacrifices,” was made by 
the rector, the Rev. H. E. Hubbard. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. E. L. Knickerbocker, dioc- 
esau president, and Mr. PaulShimmon. Ata 
meeting of the Junior Auxiliary of the district, 
an interesting address was made by Mrs. F. H. 
Westcott, the diocesan superintendent. 

The annual meeting of the diocesan Aux- 
iliary was held in Trinity church, Binghamton, 
May 25th. After the Holy Communion, cele- 
brated by the rector,the Rev. Dr. J.H. La Roche, 
a strong, earnest sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Dr. C. H. Mockridge. At the evening ses- 
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sion addresses were made by the Rev. W. D. 
Manross, the Rev. C. B. Rogbir (a Malay, and 
the only native priest of the Church on the 
island of Trinidad), Mr. Paul Shimmon, and the 
Rev. Dr. Mockridge. The annual meeting of 
the Junior Auxiliary was held May 26th, and 
the opening address made by Dr. La Roche. Ad- 
dresses were made to the children by Mrs W. 
D. Manross and Mr. Shimmon., An address, 
written by the Rev. C. O. Dantzer, missionary 
to the deaf, was read by the Rev. H. E. Hub- 
bard. Mr. Dantzer illustrated the sign language, 
and gave the Lord’s Prayer in the signs. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


The 1ith annual meeting of the diocesan 
branch was held in Trinity church, Utica, May 
23d. There are 72 honorary, 107 working asso- 
ciates, and 337 active members. Nearly every 
one of the 15 branches was represented. A dioc- 
esan constitution was adopted, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mrs. W. 
E. Ford; vice-presidents, Mrs. H. C. Sutton, of 
Rome, Mrs. Julius Baumegras, of Syracuse, Miss 
Isabelle Doolittle, of Utica; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Mary M. Jackson, of Utica. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


Consecration of St. James’, Farmington 


It was an auspicious first of June that saw the 
fruition of the many prayers and labors of the 
Church people who, after great opposition, 
have built and completed their pretty little 
church without a cent of debt. Bishop Brew- 
ster and 16 other clergymen of the diocese were 
present at the consecration. The instrument 
of donation was read by the senior warden, 
Mr. G. S. Mason; the sentence of consecration, 
by Archdeacon Biddle. The Rev. Samuel Hart, 
of Trinity College, preached the sermon. The 
Bishop was the celebrant at the Eucharist. A 
gratifying feature of the occasion was the loan 
by the ladies of the Congregational Church, of 
their parish house, and their assistance in en- 
tertaining the guests of the parish. St. James’ 
church is built of pasture stones, and its dimen- 
sions within are: nave, 42 ft. by 21 ft. in width, 
and 27 ft. in height; chancel, 18 ft. by 18 ft. in 
width, 23 ft. in height. The architect, Mr. Ma- 
son, has attempted to incorporate the idea of a 
gambrel-roofed New England house with the 
ideal of a Churchly building. It is finished in 
cypress and yellow pine. The sole emblem used 
in the decoration is the cross, which appears in 
the stone mullions of the windows, in the fram- 
ing of pews and doors, and in the chancel arch. 
The church, with the lot on which it stands, has 
cost in the neighborhood of $4,500. The Rev. 
W. W. Ellsworth is the rector. 


St. Paul’s Church, Willimantic 


On May 26th, alarge congregation assembled 
to take part in the dedication of a new organ 
and to listen to a recital given by Mr. Davis, the 
organist of Holy Trinity, Middletown, who, 
with his choir boys, brought out the beauty and 
scope of the new instrument, and displayed its 
abilities ia accompanying a strong choir. The 
new organ is a Hook & Hastings instrument. 

»It is two manual, and has 16 stops and 301 pipes. 
The money for its purchase was raised by the 
St. Paul’s organ fund committee, of which the 
wife of the rector, the Rev. Henry Macbeth, is 
president. 


Consecration of Trinity Church, Hartford 


This magnificent new church was consecrated 
by Bishop Brewster, May 31st. There was a 
very large attendance of the clergy. During 
the service, the Prayer Book presented to the 
church by the poetess, Lydia H. Sigourney, in 
1861, was used. Colonel Jacob L. Greene, the 
senior warden, read the instrument of donation. 
The reading of the sentence of consecration was 
by the Rev. Storrs O. Seymour, D. D., president 
of the Standing Committee of the diocese, and 
rector of the church, under whom the work of 
pbuilding the new church was begun. The Bish- 
op celebrated the Eucharist and preached the 
sermon. Luncheon was provided by the hospi- 
tality committee of the parish, and in the after- 
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noon, from 4 to 6 o’clock, a reception was held in 
the parish house to meet Bishop and Mrs. 
Brewster. The first steps toward the formation 
of the parish of Trinity church were taken Sept. 
12, 1859, when 12 men formed themselves into a 
‘religious society,’ to be known by that name. 
The parish was admitted into union with the 
convention in 1860. The present rector is the 
Rey. Ernest De F. Miel. The church is one 
of the best equipped in the diocese. The 
church structures, including the chapel, parish 
house, and rectory, with the grounds, cost $225,- 
000. The church itself was built at a cost of 
$159,000. Every seat is free, and it will not be 
possible in future to sell or assign the sittings. 
A new organ, costing from $12,000 to $15,000, is 
contemplated at the present time. 


Michigan 


Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Sixty ..fifth Annual Conyention 


Met in Christ church, Detroit, June7th. There 
was a good attendance of both clergy and laity. 
The proceedings were harmonious, and were 
mainly consumed ina revision of the Constitu- 
tion, which wascompleted. The opening service 
consisted of the Holy Communion, Bishop Davies 
being celebrant, and a sermon by the Rey. John 
Munday. The Rev. S. W. Frisbie was re- 
elected secretary, the Rev. Paul Zeigler, assist- 
ant, and Mr. W. T. DeGraff, treasurer of the 
diocese. 

The address of the Bishop showed that there 
had been 1,085 Confirmations in the diocese, 
against 844 last year, that the parish at Adrian 
had built a new church valued at $25,000, and 
that parish houses had been built at Jackson 
and Monroe, with a fine stone chapel and recto- 
ry at the latter place. The most important 
apnouncement in the address was that the 
Bishop had appointed the Rev. Wm. S. Sayres 
general missionary for the diocese, and that his 
salary of $2,500 had been provided. Mr. Sayres 
is a man of ability, education, resources, and 
tireless diligence. He has had much experience 
abroad, in China, and at home in the jurisdiction 
of the Platte and in this diocese. He is the 
present rector of St. Stephen’s church, Detroit, 
and in charge of the missions at St. Phillip’s in 
this city and Leesville. He has been very active 
in the missionary work of the Detroit convoca- 
tion. Michigan has a fund of $14,000, well in- 
vested, for the aged and infirm clergy. The con- 
tributions to this fund, and interest from invest- 
ments, realized last year $2,358, and the benefici- 
aries of the fund were paid $2,487.50, in sums 
ranging from /$100 to $250. Sixteen parishes 
gave $118,24 to aid candidates for the ministry. 

The report of the trustees of the diocese showed 
the invested episcopal fund to amount to $838,- 
471.49. There was paid the Bishop for salary, 
house rent, traveling expenses, and salary of 
secretary, $7,950. The recent large deductions 
in rate of interest on the loans of the fund, will, 
in the opinion of the trustees, make a $25,000 
addition to it necessary. The diocese has an 
episcopal residence, but in a bad location and out 
of repair; so far efforts to sell it have not been 
successful, 

The missions of the diocese are already nu- 
merous and hopeful, but could be much extended 
and enlarged. They are suffering from want of 
larger contributions. The salaries voted to the 
missionaries last year were scaled down to 15 
per cent. when paid, a reduction in all amount- 
ing to $1,200. Last year the pledges in support 
of diocesan missions amounted to $6,795. The 
convention this,year gave much attention to this 
matter, but nothing definite or practical came 
ofit. A proposition to raise the money by ap- 
portionment instead of by pledges was nega- 
tived. Atthe Wednesday evening missionary 
meeting, the old plan of pledges was tried again, 
with diminishing success. The amount pledged 
was $6,612.00, an amount less than last year 
which proved inadequate. About $1,000 from 
interest on invested legacies will be added to 
this amount. 

The elections showed few changes. The deans 
of the conyocations who are also members of the 
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Missionary Board; viz., the Rev. John McCarroll, 
M.D.,Detroit convocation ; the Rev. C.I.Channer, * 
Southern convocation; the Rev. T. W. McLean, 
Saginaw convocation,and the Rev. R. H. McDuff, 
Central convocation, were re-elected. The lay 
members of this committee are now Mr, James. 
E. Pittman, Detroit; Mr. James O'Donnel, Jack-. 
son; Mr. A. W. Comstock, Alpena; Mr. Theo. H. 
Eaton, Detroit; Mr. E. G. Stevenson, Detroit; 
Mr. James Osburn, Owosso; and Mr. John B. 
Howarth, secretary and treasurer. Provision 
was made by the convention:that this committee 
confer with the Detroit’ Church Club as to some 
form of united action, and the scope of its work 
in various forms of enlargement was suggested. 
Standing Committee elected: The Rev. Messrs. 
Rufus W. Clark, D. D.,S. W. Frisbie,R: Balcom, 
and Wm. Gardam; Messrs. Sidney D. Miller, W.. 
H. Withington, and,H. P. Baldwin. 
Delegates to the Missionary Council: The Rev. W. 
D. Maxon, D. D., and Mr. James E. Pittman. 
The convention provided for a conference of 
the officers of the Church Association and the 
trustees of the diocese, looking to the union of 
these two bodies. = 
The Rey. Dr. Prall offered a preamble and 
resolution, requesting the Bishop in his next: 
convention address, to express his views and 
counsel on the marriage by Church clergymen 
of divorced persons. The resolution was adopted. 
The amended Constitution changes the time 
of holding the diocesan annual convention from: 
June to the Wednesday following the first Sun- 
day in November, so this year then will only be 
six months’ interval between the two conven- 
tions. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D,, Bishop. 


St. Paul’s church, Troy, has just placed a. 
handsome memorial mindow, made by Tiffany.. 
The subject is, “I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’? At the base of the window,,. 
picked out in colors, is the simple inscription: 
“In Memoriam Joseph Joslin Tillinghast, war- 
den of this church.”’ 


The Troy Archdeaconry 

The 69th regular meeting was held in the church 
of the Messiah, Glens Falls, May 23d and 24th; 27 
clergymen were present. On Tuesday evening, the: 
Ven. Archdeacon, Dr. Carey, presided at a large 
missionary meeting, the Rev. Dr. Pelletreau, the 
Rev. Canon Tibbets, and the Rey. Chas. H. 
Shutt were the speakers. Their subjects were 
well chosen and exceedingly interesting, On. 
Wednesday, at 7 4. M., Holy Communion was. 
celebrated by the archdeacon. At 10:30 A. m, 
after Morning Prayer, the sermon was preached. 
by the Rev. James A. Smith. At 12, there was. 
held a short business meeting, after which an 
exceedingly interesting essay, on ‘“‘Casuistry,’” 
was read by the Rev. James B. Meade. The 
clergy were entertained by the parish at the- 
Hotel Ruliff. At 2p. m., reports were given 
from the various’ missionaries, including the: 
missionary to the deaf people in this diosese,. 
the Rev. Harry Van Allen. The autumn meet- 
ing will be held in Trinity parish, Plattsburg. 
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Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
At a recent meeting of the archdeaconry of - 
New Bedford, the Rev. S. G. Babcock was. 
elected archdeacon, in the place of the Rev. E. W.. 
Smith who resigned. 


St. Thomas’ church, Cherry Valley, has been: 
placed under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Hague,. 
of Worcester. Services are held every Sunday: 
afternoon at four. 


There are now 254 clergymen and 154 parishes: 
in the diocese, besides 59 missions. Last year,. 
1,997 were confirmed, about 200 short of the rec-- 
ord of preceding years. 
the diaconate, and one to the priesthood. 


The Choir Guild 
The third section rendered the musical service 


in Emmanuel church, Boston, June 7th. Em- 
manuel, Boston; St. James’, Cambridge; Grace, 


Lawrence; Our Saviour, Longwood; St. John’s», — . 


; 


+ 
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Ten were ordained'to . 


a 
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‘Lowell; Holy Trinity, Marlboro, and St. J ames’, 
Roxbury, participated. Mr. W. R. Spalding was 
choirmaster, and Mr. H, P. Newcomb, organist. 
The music at these serviceof the Choir Guild was 
excellent in every way this year, and the great 
assistance rendered the different choirs of the 

_ churches is marked in the higher grade of sing- 
ing and the popularity of the choral service. 


Archdeaconry of Lowell 


Met in St. Peter’s church, Salem, June Ist. 
About 70 delegates were present. The Holy 
‘Communion was celebra’ed by Bishop Law- 
rence. The Rev. James H. Van Buren will con- 
tinue as archdeacon. The Rev. J. H. Hyde was 
made secretary, Mr. Dinsmore Blanchard was 
elected treasurer, and the executive committee, 
with two laymen, is composed of the Rev: Dr. 
Shinn and the Rev. Charles H.Perry. A mis- 
sionary service was held in the evening, and ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. Mills, 
Walker, and Carden. 


St. James’ Church, Fall River 


The Rey. G. W. Sargent has taken charge, and 
is already making an effort to discharge the 
debt of 3600 upon the church building. So far, 
over $200 have been raised. 


Memorial of John Gardner White 


Christ church, Cambridge, has recently re- 
ceived a gift of a very rich altar book and brass 
stand. The opening page bears this inscription: 

In memory of John Gardner White, sometime war- 
den of this parish. Departed this life Sept. 7/1896. 

Mr. White was one of the most prominent 
Churehmen of Cambridge, a man of lovely Chris- 
tian character. He was especially zealous in 
the missionary field, and was instrumental in 
the founding of several churches, notably that 
of the Ascension, East Cambridge, where his 
helpful, cheering words and ready sympathy 
will long be had in loving remembrance. 


Quincy 


Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. John’s Swedish Church, Galesburg 


The second class this year was confirmed June 
7th, by Bishop Seymour, of Springfield. The 
service was an Evensong in English, and was 
conducted by the Rev. C. A. Nybladh, assisted 
iby the Rev. Mr. Almquist. The full vested 
choir of Grace church sang the service, together 
with a special offertory. There were 24 in the 
class, including not only boys and girls, but men 
and women. The girls were dressed uniformly 
in white, and the boys in black. The class in- 
eluded six from Woodhull, as it was felt that 
the much overworked Bishop could not be 
called upon to make a special trip there to con- 
firm a class. Bishop Seymour delivered a splen- 
did and stirring sermon, taking for his theme, 
‘God is Love.”’ 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.U., Bishop 


Holy Innocents’ church, Racine, will rebuild 
their church structure this summer, at a cost of 
$1,000, a large portion of which sum has already 
been raised. 

On the occasion of his recent pastoral visita- 
tion to Platteville, the Bishop made an address 
to the students of the Normal School, some 200 
in number. It was an exceptionally interesting 
experience, and largely appreciated. 

Mr. James T. Bovill has been placed by the 
Bishop in temporary charge of the church of St. 
John the Divine, Burlington, as lay reader, un- 
til a permanent curate can be secured. 


St. Matthias’, Waukesha 


One of the young vestrymen, O. M. Jackson, 
has given a very nice piano for the chapel and 
choir practice. The interior of the chapel has 
just been calcimined. A new, large, and attract- 
ive board has just been put on the outside of 
the church. The ladiesorganized a ‘‘One Cent a 
Day” guild. The officers are: President, Mrs. 
‘'T. W. Haight; vice president, Mrs. Eva F. New- 
man; secretary, Mrs. C. F. Parker; treasurer, 
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Miss Emily Marsh. The society is divided into 
four departments, each designated by a color. 
The guild will meet once a month, when the 
money will be turned in, and ashort programme 
rendéred by éne of the departments. 


Memorial Gifts 


A beautiful granite stone font has been placed 
in St. Chad’s church, Okauchee, by Mr. and 
Mrs, Edwin Hurlburt, of Oconomowoc, as a me- 
morial gift. The font is 3 ft. high, resting ona 
square base, well carved and gracefully propor- 
tioned, a copy of the font in Zion church, Ocon- 
omowoc. A memorial font was also donated 
this past Easter to St. John’s church, Mauston, 
by the Goodhouse family, in memory of Freder- 
ick A. Goodhouse, corporal in the 3d Wisconsin 
Volunteer Regiment—a faithful Churchman 
who died at sea in the late war. 


Historic Relics 


Mr. Francis Kemper Adams, son of the late 
Rev. Dr, Adams, of Nashotah, has given to the 
diocese the first office desk used by Bishop Kem- 
per while in his home at Nashotah; also the 
desk of Dr. Adams and a picture given by Bish- 
op Moore to Bishop Kemper. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Milwaukee 

This parish is rejoicing in a new pipe organ, 
made by the Kimball Company, of Chicago, cost- 
ing $500, and also im the reduction of their old- 
time debt by the payment of $500. This is a re- 
markable record, and has been accomplished 
solely by the valiant efforts of that loyal con- 
gregation. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Thirty-first Annual Convention 


Convened in Christ church, Easton, June 6- 
8th. The session opened with Morning Prayer 
and a sermon by the Rev. Algernon Batte. The 
Rev. Edward R. Rich, was elected secretary, 
and the Rev. William H. Adkins, treasurer. 
The Standing Committee was elected as follows: 
The Rey. Messrs. James A. Mitchell, Stephen C. 
Roberts, D. D., Algernon Batte, Wordsworth Y. 
Beaven, D.D,, J. Gibson Gantt. 

Board of Missions: The Rey. Messrs. Leonidas 
B. Baldwin, Thomas C. Page, A. J. Vanderbo- 
gart, and Messrs. J. £. M. Chamberlaine and 
Henry Hollyday. 

Forty clergymen were reported canonically 
resident in the diocese} 38 parishes and 67 church 
edifices ; 2,720 families; 6,173 baptized members; 
5,903 parishioners ; 8 397 communicants; and 2,199 
Sunday school pupils. The cost of running the 
diocese amounted to $47,891.59, of which $23,- 
461.27 went for parochial expenses, including 
rector’s salaries. The church and chapel pro- 
perty in the diocese is worth $271,500, value of 
the rectories, $74,050, 1,404 acres of glebe land, 
valued at $39,700. The invested funds amount 
to $19,390 31. 

In the evening Bishop Adams read his annual 
address. Hésaid there is but one vacant parish 
in the diocese—Coventry, in Somerset Co.,— 
“but more than half the parishes of the diocese 
are on the missionary boards, and instead of an 
emulous competition as to which should get off 
first and stay off longer, it seems to be all the 
the other way.’’ The general condition of the 
diocese is good. The pledges to the General 
Mission Fund and the Woman’s Auxiliary for 
the work at Crisfield were both overpaid. The 
clergy are doing good work and their people are 
supporting them in their efforts. His only ref- 
erence to some of the perplexing questions now 
distracting the Church was in these words: 

Let it not be ours to forsake the old landmarks fer 
the cozening enticements of a so-called ‘applied 
Christianity,’ which seems to embrace within the let- 
ter of our divine commission, and the charter of our 
powers and duties, a discussion of the ‘burning ques- 
tions” of the day, the scandals and panics of society, 
and everything in short, but the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the conversion of sinners, and 
the building up of His people in righteousness and 
true holiness. 

During the year the Bishop*confirmed 188 per- 
sons, consecrated two churches,‘and held two 
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ordinations, the Rev. Messrs. Ex M. Hardcastle, 
and G.I. Kromer. He also confirmed 426 in the 
diocese of Long Island for Bishop Littlejohn. 

The deans of the three convocations of the 
diocese reported all as being in good condition, 
spiritually and financially. The Rev. Giles B. 
Cooke was appointed dean of the Northern con- 
vocation, the Rev. James A. Mitchell, of the 
Middle, and the Rey. Stephen Morgan, of the 
Southern. At night of thesecond day, the Rev. 


Messrs. C. Ernest Smith and J. Addison Ingle . 


made addresses. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
elected the following officers: Mrs. HL. Phy- 
sick, president; Mrs. G. E. Haddaway, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Rebecca Wickes, corres- 
ponding secretary ; Miss Josie P. Dawson, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Wm. T. Malster, president of the 
Babies’ branch. 

The Rev. F¢ B. Adkins called attention to the 
fact that the grave in Spring Hill Cemetery, 
Easton, of the Rev. Edward J. Stearns, one of 
the greatest scholars in the American Church, 
is unmarked, and a committee was appointed to 
raise money to erect a monument to Dr. Stearns. 

A resolution was passed instructing the con- 
vention to tranfer to Worcester parish the pro- 
perty of the church of St. Paul’s-by-the-Sea, 
on the beach at Ocean City. It is proposed to 
build a new church on another site at Ocean 
City. The Bishop was authorized to appoint a 
committee to sell certain land the convention 
owns in Haston, and to use the proceeds to pay 
off a debt on the episcopal residence. The re- 
portof the Committee on the State of the Church 
showed that the amount pledged at the last 
convention for general missions was more than 
raised, and the offerings by all parishes for all 
purposes during the year amounted to over 
$40,000. The diocese was generally reported to 
be in fine condition, and signs of progress, spir- 
itual and temporal, are abundant. The Commit- 


tee on the Episcopal Fund reported that it had 


received $3,000 during the year. This fund is 
invested in mortgages, etc., and amounts to 
$40.915. 

The diocesan council of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew met at the close of the convention in 
its first annual meeting, and anorganization was 
perfected. There was a large attendance. Mr. 
John W. Wood, general secretary of the Broth- 
erhood, spoke on the general aims and work of 
the order. The Rey. C. Ernest Smith made an 
address. e 

A reception was given by the vestry of St. 
Peter’s parish and the guild, and was attended 
by about 300, who were all served with season- 
able refreshments. It was decided that the 
next convention be held in Berlin. . 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, Bishop 


The Bishop’s Anniversary and the Council 


The council began June 7th, with three cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion, and closed on 
Friday noon, June 9th. The Sunday before, the 
baccalaureate sermon to the students of Wolfe 
Halland Jarvis Hall was preached at St.Mark’s, 
Monday was devoted to the Commencement ex- 
ercises of both schools. The French play and 
the reception at Wolfe Hall were evidently as 


much of a pleasure to the students as they cers. 


tainly were to the friends present. Tuesday, 
there were two Celebrations at the cathedral, 
the latter held by the Bishop. At this,the Rev. 
J. H. Houghton preached the sermon before the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, which later held its annual 
meeting. A bright service was held in the ca- 
thedral at 4:30, when the diplomas were given 
to the students of the diocesan schools, and in 
the evening the crowded reception at Jarvis 
Hall proved the new vigor and life which has 
been infused into that institution of late. At 
the late celebration of the Holy Communion on 
Wednesday the Bishop was the celebrant. 
The service was Stainer’s, and was sung by the 
vested choir of men and boys, augmented by 
women’s voices. The sermon was by the Rev. 
W.O.Cone. The Bishop of Laramie, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Graves, on the evening of Wednesday, 
preached at the missionary meeting, on the sub- 
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ject of increased zeal for practical missionary 
work, 

Thursday was devoted to the election of the 
standing committees and general business. A 
visit was made to St. Luke’s Hospital. The 
great feature of the evening was the Bishop’s 
reception, which showed the happy feeling gen- 
erally pervading all the proceedings, In a pour- 
ing rain a great number of clergy and delegates 
visited the Hall to congratulate the Bishop and 
Mrs. Spalding on the 25th anniversary of his 
consecration as bishop. 

The next day the conference of Sunday school 
workers met in St. Mark’s church, and the 
semi-annual conference of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew was held in the eathedral crypt. 
Thursday and Friday there were celebrations 
of the Eucharist in all the churches and also at 
Wolfe Hall. All the week there were opportu- 
nities for Communion at the cathedral and at 
Trinity memorial church. Wednesday evening 
a delightful supper was given at the episcopal 
residence by the Bishop and Mrs. Spalding. 
The music at the opening service of Holy Com- 
munion was the best ever known in the cathe- 
dral at such a service, and the attendance at 
services and meetings, the largest in the his- 
tory of the diocese. After an era of financial 
depression, it looks as though the future were 
brightening in every direction, and that the 
Church might enter more fully into the posses- 
sion of its own. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
Woman’s Auxiliary 


The Pittsburgh branch held its last meeting 
for the season, June list, at the Church Rooms. 
Among the interesting things were the reading 
of a paper on the work of the Church in China, 
and the election of a new president for the Jun- 
ior Auxiliary, Mrs. G. A. Gormly, to succeed 
Mrs. W. L. Chalfant who was obliged to resign 
the work on account ofill health. The next 
meeting of the society will occur on the first 
Thursday in October. 

Daughters of the King 

The quarterly meeting of the Pittsburgh local 
assembly took place May 26th, at the church of 
the Incarnation, Knoxville. In the afternoon, 
there was a business meeting, followed by ad- 
dresses by Mrs. S. G. Hammond and Captain G. 
P. Hance, of the Church Army, and a sermon by 
the Rey. Mr. Watson. Téa was served in the 
Sunday school room at 60’clock. At 8 o’clock 
there was Evening Prayer, with helpful and sug- 
gestive addresses by the Rev. Messrs. Danner 
and Thompson. Theofferings were received for 
the work of the Church Army. Delegates were 
present from all the chapters in the city and 
vicinity, as also from McKeesport and Ford City. 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Trinity Cathedral 


An offer was made for the property on Supe- 
rior st., by a syndicate of Cleveland business 
men some years ago, of $125,000, the church au- 
thorities having permission to accept a higher 
offer, if it was made within a certain length of 
time. As no higher sum has been offered, it is 
said the sale will soon be closed. The last 
drawings of the ground plans for thenew cathe- 
dral, to be built on the corner of Euclid and 
Perry. as presented by Architect Schweinfurth, 
have been approved by the building committee, 
and plans for the interior will soon be consid- 
ered. 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


The class in this diocese held its annual meet- 
ing, at the call of Bishop Leonard, on May 22d, 
in the cathedral chapel. At 9:30 the Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated, Bishop Leonard, cele- 
brant. The Bishop gave his annual address to 
the class. At the business meeting, at which 
the Bishop presided, the annual report of the 
president, Miss HE. C. Neff, embodied also that 
of the secretary and the treasurer. The class 
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has numbered 65 members during the past year, 
and has done excellent work in all departments. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected, and 
the class adjourned to the first Monday in Oc- 
tober. 


Ohio Widows’ and Orphans’ Society 


The 54th annual meeting was held in All 
Saints’ church, Portsmouth, May 18th, in con- 


nection with the diocesan convention of South- - 


ern Ohio. The Rev. Francis M. Hall who has 
been the secretary and administrative officer of 
the society since July, 1891, was re elected to 
that position. The report of the secretary 
showed offerings received from 44 parishes in 
the State of Ohio, amounting to $733 50, less 
than one-fourth of the parishes in the two dio- 
ceses in the State contributing. During the 
year, 26 annuities have been paid to widows of 
clergymen deceased, amounting to #2575. Of 
these 26 beneficiaries, 12 live in the State of 
Ohio, and 14 outside of it. The treasurer re- 
ported that during the year, the bequest of 
$5,000 from Mrs. Julia Bedell had come into his 
hands, and that the invested fund of the socie- 
ty now amounts to $61,906, an increase during 
the year of $6,411.21, the largest ever made in 
any one year. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
The Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention 


Called to order at 9 a.m ,June 7th, in Grace 
church, Grand Rapids, after Morning Prayer. 
At 10 a. m., the Rev. R. H. F’. Gairdner, rector, 
celebrated the Holy Communion. The Bishop’s 
address showed unwearied devotion to the cause 
of Christ during the entire year; 338 persons 
were confirmed in the various parishes and mis- 
sions of the diocese. Up to the first day of June 
no clergyman had withdrawn from the diocese, 
and the whole number on the list was 37. The 
Bishop regreted that certain important towns in 
the diocese had not yet been occupied by the 
Church, but hoped that the devotion and zeal of 
her members would, ere long, bring it to pass. 
Epiphany Mission, South Haven, was the only 
new church admitted into union with this con- 
vention, although the mission church at Dow- 
agiac has now its first settled clergyman, God’s 
goodness was gratefully acknowledged by the 
Bishop, as he recorded improvements made at 
Battle Creek, Elk Rapids, Traverse City, Niles, 
and Grand Rapids; and the lifting, by individual 
liberality, of the heavy debt from St. Paul’s, 
Muskegon. This church, and the church of the 
Nativity, Mancelona, were consecrated during 
the year. The Bishop urged that the contribu- 
tions to the missionary work of the whole 
Church might be increased to $1500. Some 
$3,000 was expended in the diocese for missionary 
work during the year, one general missionary 
ministering to 13 places. 

The affairs of Ackley Institute were reported 
in good condition, and the Bishop referred to 
success in the raising of more than $3,000, for in- 
debtedness and contingent fund. The retiring 
chaplain, the Rev. Jas. E. Wilkinson, Ph.D., 
was highly complimented on his 11 years of de- 
votion to the school. 

Wednesday afternoon, the following officers 
were elected: Secretary, the Rev. J. N. Rippey; 
treasurer, H. T. Montgomery ; Standing Committee: 
the Rev. Messrs. R. R. Claiborne, Lewis Brown, 
R. H. F. Gairdner, J. N. McCormick; Messrs. 
J. D. Burns, Jacob Kleinhaus, W. J. Stuart. 
Board of Missions: the Rev. Messrs. Wm. Lucas, 
J. N. McCormick, R. H. F. Gairdner, R. R. Clai- 
borne, George Forsey; Messrs. A. C. Torrey, 
W. J. Stuart, H. B. Lewis, E. C. Leavenworth, 
D. G. Robinson. Delegates to Missionary Council: 
the Rev. Wm. Lucas, A. C. Torrey. 

Wednesday evening, missionary addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. A. P. Vicborn and 
the Rev. Alsop Leffingwell. The latter address 
was a strong arraignment of indifference con- 
cerning the missionary work of the Church. Re- 
ports were made by the secretary and treasurer 
of the Board of Missions, also the general mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Woodford P. Law, and Mrs. 
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Roger Butterfield, president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. At the close of the service, the mem- 
bers of the convention were given a reception at 
the episcopal residence, by the Bishop and his 
daughters. 

On Thursday morning, the subject of occupy- 
ing central points by resident clergymen, in lieu 
of the general missionary system now in vogue, 
was under discussion. A committee was ap- 
pointed relative to the proper celebration in De- 
cember next, of the 25th anniversary of the 
Bishop’s consecration, and of the formation of 
the diocese. In his closing address, the Bishop 
spoke feelingly of the value to the diocese of 
the Rev. Mr. Bancroft, whose failing health has 
prevented him from taking active work during 
the past few months. Grace church interior 
was greatly improved prior to the convention by 
tasteful wall decorations, and by chancel lights 
and altar fittings. | 

A meeting in the interest of Sunday schools 
preceded the convention on Tuesday evening, 
and interesting papers were read. 


Missour1 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


Progress in the Diocese 


From the Bishop’s address to the annual di- 
ocesan convention, we take the following: The 
children's Sunday school Lenten offerings have 
fallen below last year, at the very time when we 
wanted to respond to the earnest call to make 
them more, Last year 53 Sunday schools sent 
$1,516 97; this year only 47 Sunday schools 
have responded, with $1 26691. Last year we 
reported 51 clergy in the diocese; this year only 
49. Ascension, St. Louis, has paid itself entire- 
ly out of debt. St. Mark’s, St. Louis, has al- 
most for the whole year been in its new church, 
refreshed and invigorated in its parish life. 
Grace, Clarksville, has moved its building up 
into the central part of the town. Mt. Calva- 
ry, St. Louis, has been enlarged and improved, 
at a costof over $1,300, all of which has been 
paid. Grace, Jefferson City, has erected a new 
church for $10,300, and paid for it up to within 
$1,000. Calvary, Columbia, is building a struc- 
ture of stone, to cost $15,000 or more. Good 
Shepherd, St. Louis, has bought a new lot, and 
is to have a new church. It is in the air, tuo, 
that St. James’, St. Louis, is to build anew. The 
Bishop’s purse, the lubricating oil can, has had 
$3,759.84 poured into it and poured out of it, over 
$500 more than last year. Missouri has given 
$2 919 96 for domestic and foreign missions, over 
$200 more than last year. In this line of giving, 
only 19 of the 58 diocesesare ahead of us Bishop 
Robertson Hall and the Orphans’ Home go 
steadily on, and they pay their way as they go. 
The Church Mission House has been re-opened 
for the relief of the friendless sick and poor, 
under Sister Elizabeth, at 1706 Carr st. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is strenuous!y act- 
ive, especially in help to the mission work 
launched by Mr. Holmes in the City Hospital, 
the Female Hospital, the Insane Asylum, and 
the poorhouse. The energetic rector of Kirk- 
wood, with an adjutant right hand in one of the 
most faithful laymen of the diocese, keeps up. 
services and Sunday school in a little church at 
St. Paul Station, St. Louis Co. At Jackson, a 
faithful woman, though for the most part de- 
prived of the help and leadership of a clergy- 
man, has kept Church guidance and Church in- 
struction before the young people, and year by 
year has presented one and another of them 
to be confirmed. 


Washington 


. Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop ax 
Memorial of Bishop Clagett 


On Thursday, May 25th, at St. Thomas’ 
church, Croom, occurred the unveiling and bene- 
diction of a handsome brass tablet, in memory 
of Bishop Clagett, presented to the parish by 
the Bishop of Washington. The Bishop, the 


rector, the Rev. Frank P. Willis, and the visit- 
ing clergy entered the west door, while the 


o* 


hymn, ‘‘Rejoice, ye pure in heart,” was sung, SS 


The Te Deum followed, and the Holy Communion 
was celebrated. Standing by the tablet, the 
Bishop said a short office of dedication. The 
tablet is of the finest brass, about. four ft. in 
height and two in width; it was covered by an 
American flag, with American and British col- 
ors draped above. The cord which held the 
covering was loosened by Miss Williams, of 
Baltimore, a great-great-granddaughter of Bish- 
op Clagett. The inscription on the tablet is as 
follows: 

To the glory of God and in memory of ‘Thomas John 
Clagett, Bishop and Doctor. First bishop consecrat- 
ed within the borders of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Twice rector of St. Paul's parish, and in charge 
of this church. The epitaph inscribed upon his tomb 
was composed by Francis Scott Key, Esq., and 
reads as follows [then follows the Latin inscription 
on the old stone which marked the Bishop's grave]. 
The body of Bishop Clagett was buried in conse- 
crated ground at Croom, his home in this neighbor- 
hood, and after eighty-two years, together with that 
of Mary Gantt, his wife, was translated to Washing- 
ton, by the Bishops of the American Church, and in- 
terred in the cathedral close on Mount St. Alban, All 
Saints’ Day, A. D. 1898. Grant him, O Lord, eternal 
rest, and let light perpetual shine upon him. 

The congregation sang the hymn, “For all 
Thy saints,” and the rector spoke a few words 
regarding the early history of St. Thomas’ 
church, which was an offshoot from St. Paul's 
parish, and is the same edifice built 175 years 
ago, with the addition of a Gothic roof, in 1850, 
and the tower, also a memorial to Bishop Clag- 
ett, in 1881. The Bishop also made an address 
full of interesting historical allusions to the 
ancient churches of England, and the old par- 
ishes within his own diocese. In St. Thomas, 
Bishop Clagett was baptized, and in its vestry 
room pursued his studies under the direction of 
its rector. In after years he proclaimed the 
Gospel from its pulpit. The recessional hymn 
was, *‘O Paradise,’’ and at the conclusion of the 
service, the visitors who included the wife and 
daughter of Bishop Satterlee, and a number of 
Bishop Clagett’s descendants, from Washington 
and Maryland, were entertained at the rectory 
with beautiful and lavish hospitality. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


The Rev. P. P. Bolan, formerly a priest of the 
Church of Rome, has become rector of St. John’s 
church, Hiawatha. 

An old citizen of Topeka, but not a Church- 
man, Mr. G. G. Gage, has left as the only 
legacy except to his family, $1,000 to Christ’s 
Hospital. 

St. Paul’s, Manhattan 


The Bishop confirmed a class of 11 on May 
27th. The young rector, the Rev. Will P. James, is 
doing conscientious work, and this old parish is 
taking on new life. He has, on his own account, 
added a mission, St. George’s,where the Church 
was not known, and has already the interest of 
a large number of the people. 


_ Christ Church, Salina 


This parish is growing, under the Rev. 
Irving Baxter. They hope soon to have the 
debt to the Church Building Fund liquidated. 
The Bishop confirmed a class of 11 here, and 
three more cadets of St. John’s military school. 


Convocation of the Deanery of Atchison 


The annual convocation was held in St, Paul's 
church, Leavenworth, May 231 to 25th. There 
were present, 13 clergy, in addition to the Bish- 
op, and Jay delegates from several parishes. It 
opened with a service, conducted by Dean Hill, 
for the Woman’s Auxiliary, at which addresses 
were made by the Bishop and the Rev. J. H. 
Molineux, and Mrs. Millspaugh gave an inter- 
esting talk on: the Triennial Meeting in Wash- 
ington last year. A missionary meeting was 

held in the evening, at which addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Bolland, on “The Spirit of 
Missions’’; by the Rev. P. B. Eversden, on 
‘Missionary work in Kansas’; by the Rev. J. 
Mayou, on “The mission field in India,” and by 
the Bishop who, in his delightful way, spoke to 
‘the choir boys of his early work as a missionary 
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in Minnesota. The Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated at 7:30 a.m. of the second day, by the 
Rev. J. H. Molineux. At 10 o’clock, Morning 
Prayer was said, followed.,by a second Celebra; 
tion by the dean, at which the sermon was 
preached by Archdeacon Crawford. The after- 
noon was devoted to the Daughters of the King. 
A short service was said by Dean Hill who is 
ehaplain and founder of the Order in the diocese, 
after which papers were read on the ‘‘Rule of 
Service,” by Miss McFaden, of Kansas City, 
Kas.; on ‘The rule of keeping the vows of the 
Order,”’ by Miss Olive Brockelsby, of Lawrence, 
and encouraging reports were made from the 
various branches represented. The Rev. Dr. 
Cameron Mann urged upon the Daughters the 
advantages of a literary study of the Prayer 
Book, the Bible, and Church history. The 
chaplain also addressed them on the importance 
of their vows, urging upon them a more thorough 
consecration to the work undertaken. A second 
missionary meeting was held in the evening,.at 
which addresses were delivered by the Very Rev. 
John W. Sykes, the Rev. J.S. Smith, and the 
Rev. L. G. Moultrie. The proceedings of the 
third day opened with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion by the Rev. P. B. Eversden. A very 
strong paper was read by the Rev. J. S. Smith, 
on “Symbolism,’’ and practical addresses were 
made by Dean Sykes, on the Sunday school, and 
by the Rev. P. B. Eversden, on ‘Church 
music.”’ 


North Dakota 
Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
The Tenth Annual Convocation 

Opened on June 1st, with the consecration of 
St. Paul’s church, Grand Forks, in which, after 
this service, the various sessions were held. The 
day before had been set apart by the Bishop as 
a Clerical Retreat, which proved to be an occa- 
sion rich in spiritual blessing to all who were 
privileged to be present. The meditations and 
instructions were delivered in the Bishop's own 
forcible and practical manner. The evening was 
devoted to a fraternal gathering of the clergy at 
the rectory. Mrs. Edsall and the wives of sev- 
eral of the clergy were also present. Mr. B.S. 
Russell, of Jamestown, recited selections from 
the pvetical books of the Old Testament, and 
gave a delightful and instructive talk on Psalm 
xxiv. 

The first business session of the convocation 
opened at 2p.m. Twelve clergymen, including 
the Bishop, and an unusual number of lay- 
delegates, answered the roll call. The Rev. C. 
Turner was re-elected secretary for the ensuing 
year, and Col. Peake, of Valley City, as treas- 
urer. The Bishop’s primary address to the 
clergy and laity, besides giving a resume of his 
cfficial acts since his consecration on St. Paul’s 
Day, was replete with useful hints in regard to 
the doctrines, discipline, worship, and usages of 
the Church. During the session, much useful 
work was done, and all the deliberations were 
carried .on in the most harmonious and agreeable 
manner. Two important resolutions were intro- 
duced by Mr. B.S. Russell, the one referring to 
polygamy, and the other to divorce. It was felt 
to be matter of sincere regret that, owing to 
lack of funds, Archdeacon Appleby’s eminent 
services as general missionary must be discon- 
tinued after August Ist. The Rev. Chas Turner, 
of Devil’s Lake, and Mr. &. C. Elwood, of Grand 
Forks, were elected Delegates to the Missionary 
Council. 

It may safely be said that no. convocation 
of North Dakota has ever exceeded this in the 
amount of business dispatched in the same 
length of time, and in the evident oneness of 
spirit which characterized all that was said and 
done. The concluding service, on Friday night, 
was addressed by the Bishop, Archdeacon Ap- 
pleby, the Rev. H. J. Sheridan, and the Rev. 
W. D. Rees. Thus ended a Church gathering 
which will long live in the grateful remembrance 
of those who attended it. The harvest is plente- 
ous, the laborers are few, but the outlook is en- 
couraging. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 
The meeting was addressed by the Bishop who 
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appoin ed the following officers for the convoca- 
tion year: Mrs. R. J. Mooney, of Fargo, presi- 
dent; Miss Daisy Reeve, of Buxton, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Katharine Seward, of Grand Forks, 
secretary; Mrs. Chas. Turner, of Devil’s Lake, 
treasurer. The treasurer was also elected presi- 
dent of the Babies’ Branch of the Auxiliary. 
Several most excellent papers were read, show- 
ing what has already been done, and what it is 
hoped to accomplish in future. Throughout the 
proceedings the greatest unanimity prevailed. 


Consecration of St. Paul’s, Grand Forks 


The church has recently been cleared of debt, 
and presented with two handsome memorials, 
one a large and very beautiful brass altar cross, 
in memory of the late Matthew Addison; the 
other, a brass altar-rail, given by the girls of the 
St. Margaret’s Guild, in memory of their be- 
loved Sunday school teacher and helper, Mrs. 
Josephine Anderson McDermont; both are the 
work of the Luetke Art Works, of New York. 
At the hour for the consecration, the vested 
choir of 24 men and boys, led by the cross-bearer, 
and followed by every clergyman in active serv- 
ice in North Dakota, marched to the east door 
of the church, singing the hymn,‘*‘We march, we 
march to victory, with the Cross of the Lord be- 
fore us.’”? As the Bishop reached the door, the 
procession halted a moment, and the words of 
the consecration Psalm were taken up, Bishop 
and clergy reading and responding alternately. 
The service was one of great dignity and beauty. 
The Instrument of Donation was read by Mr. E. 
C. Elwood, for many years senior warden, and 
the Certificate of Consecration, by the Rev. A. 
T. Gesner, rector of the parish. The consecra- 
tion sermon was preached by the Bishop, and 
was a scholarly and eloquent exposition of the 
manner in which the Infinite God has mercifully 
revealed Himself to finite beings. The celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion concluded the serv- 
ice, the Bishop being celebrant. During the 
service of consecration, a telegram of congratu- 
lation was read from the first rector of the par- 
ish, the Rev. Woodford P. Law, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. One of the brightest and most 
promising young men of the parish,after months 
of careful thought, has decided to study for the 
ministry of the Church. May 30th, Bishop Ed- 
sall confirmed 10 persons, the second class con- 
firmed by him in this parish since his arrival 
last February. 


Mexico 


By authority given at the last General Con- 
vention, tmae Rev. Henry Forrester has been 
visiting the English-speaking missions in Mexi- 
co. Leaving the city of Mexico, May 14th, after 
a 25 hours’ ride on: the Mexican National, he 
reached the city of Saltillo, of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, capital of Coahuila, in the Sierra Madre 
mountains, 5,300 ft. above sea level. Here he 
was met by the Rev. George Rose, of St. Paul’s 
mission, Monterey. After short notice, ten per- 
sons, representing seven families of 32 souls, 
came together to consider the matter of having 
Church services at stated intervals; and as a 
result, it is expected, at the suggestion of the 
Rev. Mr. Forrester, that the presbyter at Mon- 
terey will cover both places. May 18th, services 
were held in Monterey by the Rev. Messrs. For- 
rester and Rose, where for the past 18 months 
there have been continuous services without 
financial aid from the outside, conducted by a 
minister of the Church. Monterey, 1,800 ft. in 
elevation, with skies of almost constant bright- 
ness, and climate extremely delightful notwith- 
standing a summer of six months’ duration, has 
70,000 inhabitants, and is the gateway not only 
to Mexico, but to the other Central and South 
American States, and is also the most progress- 
ive city south of the Rio Grande. Mr. Forres- 
ter left for San Luis Potosi Thursday night, to 
gather the Church people together there, ex- 
pecting to be back in the City of Mexico Sunday, 
May 2ist, to resume his many and arduous du- 
ties at the capital.. Monterey reports 37 Church 
families and parts of families, making 142 indi- 
viduals, with 29 communicants. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


T is now a burning question in-this-Church 
how far the rubber-band of inclusiveness 
is going to stretch. It is the nature of 
rubber-bands to include and hold togeth- 

er a great many things, some of them quite 
distinct in their character and tendencies 
from others; but it is also the nature of rub- 
ber-bands to rebel when the tension is 
greater than they can bear. There are inclu- 
sions which embrace things good and con- 
genial,while others are combinations of evil, 
and others still unite elements that are of a 
mixed ‘character. Of all it may be predi- 
cated that, being of the nature of a modus 
vivendi, rather than a vital union, they may 
incur at any time the penalties which al- 
ways wait to inflict themselves upon abuse. 


NCLUSIVENESS is, beyond question, a 
good thing in its way, and, indeed, it may 
be said to be a necessary thing, for ‘‘many 
men have many minds.’’ The Lord Himself 
recognized its necessity when He included a 
great variety of men in the number of those 
whom He called to be Apostles, one of whom 
had a devil. But inclusion did not prevent 
this wretched person from going to his own 
place when the time came. There is, and 
there ought to be, a limit, else would truth 
fare ill in its associations, and in the end 
evil would get control in the world. In our 
Church, from the time when the men of 
the old learning tried to kiss the cheeks of 
the men of the new, and in America, from 
the time when Connecticut and South Caro- 
lina found it possible to federate, not with- 
out some nausea, there has been a pretty 
handsome triumph of the principle of unity. 
But in these latter days, when nearly every- 
thing that calls itself a Church is racked and 
miserably tormented by the contentions of 
intdrnal antagonists (with the natural result 
that many jose faith, and the unbelieving 
people laugh with scorn), it could not but be 
that we should have our share of the battle, 
and our share we have with a vengeance. 


HE ordination of Dr. Briggs is an event 

of less importance in itself considered, 
than it is when you look at it as an indica- 
tion of the condition of the Church. Just 
look at it! Here is a man who was cast out 
by the Presbyterians for extreme views in 
Biblical criticism, but who can easily sail 
into full Orders in this Church, under cir- 
cumstances and with endorsements which 
clearly show so extreme a tension of the 
bond of inclusiveness that many of us, both 
among the laity and the clergy, are asking 
the question: ‘‘How far is this thing to go?” 

alg 's 

OOD for thought, as well as occasion 

of surprise, was recently furnished to 
the members of the Long Island Church 
Club by the Rev. Dr. Pelham Williams. 
It was well known that the speaker had 
some very positive (or rather, negative) 
views on Sunday schools, and those who 
knew Dr. Pelham W. expected some plain 
talk on the subject. It seems that he suc- 
ceeded in making himself understood, 
and raised quite a breeze. Some of 
the brethren were ‘‘astounded,” the -re- 
porter says, ‘‘swept off their feet!” One of 
the utterances that almost took their 
breath away, was that he did not believe 
in ‘‘any Sunday school that ever was, ever 
is, or ever will be!” This was rather 


too strong, we must admit, for it may be 
that Dr. Williams does not know what the 
Sunday school of the future will be. But 
he is not so far from right in his Pelham- 
esque way of putting it, concerning the 
Sunday scbool that ‘‘ever has been and ever 
is.” We believe that itis better for children 
to go to church than to school, on Sunday. 
To require them to go to both, is to put 
upon them a burden to which their elders 
would not submit.. Yet we presume that 
there is scarcely one pastor in a hundred 
who would vote to abolish the Sunday 
school. By what other means can he reach 
the children? They will not come to 
church, for the most part, even if they do 
not come to school; their parents do not 
come, in many cases, nor do they teach the 
children at home. Is it not possible to 
bring the Sunday school and the church 
services together? 


a 


HICAGO was well represented, we are 

pleased to see, at the American Medical 
Association in Cleveland last week. Among 
the notable physicians of this city—and one 
most widely known and honored as a Church- 
man—was Dr. Daniel R. Brower, whose ad- 
dress on ‘'The Medical Aspect of Crime” 
was perhaps the most interesting of the ses- 
sion. Dr. Brower has made a specialty of 
‘the mind diseased,” and has some well- 
matured convictions upon criminology, 
which legislators will do well to consider. 
Not that Dr. Brower holds that crime is the 
result of disease; it is rather the breeder of 
mental disease, and this tends to degener- 
acy, even inchildren’s children. He rec- 
ommends that such offspring be taken un- 
der the control of the State at seven years 
of age, and be kept in favorable environ- 
ment. The death penalty no longer, as in 
ancient times, keeps down the race of 
habitual criminals. Penalties protect now 
rather than exterminate. Sothe hardened 
cases should be kept where they can do no 
harm. Judges should be expert in mental 
pathology, and the pardoning power should 
rest alone in a board skilled in criminal an- 
thropology.; The increase in criminals’ is 
appalling; from one in 3,442 in 1850, to one 
in 757 in 1890. 

—s-— 


The Business Side of Religion 


Grae time ago The New York Hvening 
Post published an editorial on New 
York Churches, which was suggested by the 
recent troubles in the ‘‘West Presbyterian 
church” of that city. The article exposes 
with almost brutal frankness the patent re- 
sults of the present voluntary system. 
Ministers of various denominations, learned 
and faithful men and ‘‘good preachers,” are 
constantly compelled to surrender their pul- 
pits on the ground that the ‘‘cash returns” 
from their ministry are not satisfactory. 
The relation has become a matter of hard 
business. The people who make up the 
congregations of these churches are not 
expected to sell their stocks and holdings 
and lay the proceeds at the feet of the Apos- 
tles, that the Gospel may be preached and 
the poor be fed, either with the bread of 
heaven or with earthly food. On the con- 
trary, the minister is expected, by means of 
his gifts of eloquence and the charm of his 
reputation, te fill the church so full, and to 


create such a demand for plazes, that pew 
rents will go up and the coffers of the church 
be kept filled to overflowing.’ It rests with 
the minister alone to provide the means, not 
only of paying his own salary, but all the 
church expenses, and old debts and mort- 
gages besides. In order that pew rents~ 
may rise, and the revenues be brought up 
to the required standard, he is forced, what- 
ever his earlier ideals may have been, to 
bid more and more for the support of the 
rich. Animmense strain‘is put upon a man 
inthis way. He must, at all hazards, make 
the business a paying one. Danger threat- 
ens when his watchful trustees or vestry 
begin to take néte that the applications for 
pews are not much ahead of the number 
which from time to time become vacant. A 
crisis arises when vacant pews are no longer 
promptly taken at the old prices; and when 
it is seen that, even at reduced rates, the 
number of those which remain unsold or 
unrented slowly but steadily increases, the 
time has come for the pastor’s resignation 
to be talked of, and at last fairly and square- 
ly demanded. ‘‘Nobody has a word to say 
against the pastor; he is a good man and 
a good preacher; but the Midases have 
given up their pew, the Gorgeonses adver- 
tise theirs for sale, and what are you going 
to do?” ; 


HE poor minister who, in accepting his 
position, was assured that he would 

be kept ‘‘free from worldly cares,” has soon 
to face the truth that he is at the head of a 
great business enterprise, and that its suc- 
cess depends upon himself alone. He must 
watch with feverish interest the fluctuations 
in the pew market, and strain every nerve 
to meet the demand that he shall be accept- 
able to the wealthiest. His position is pe- 
culiar. Oppressed by the worldly interests 
with which he fondly hoped he might have 
nothing to do, it is yet absolutely necessary 
that he should live an intellectual life. To 
fail in any point as a preacher of more than 
average ability would be ruin. The tempta- 
tion is great to leave out something of that 
Gospel which, under such circumstances, be- 
comes a mere impracticable ideal, or in the 
end to preach another Gospel, the perver- 
sion and travesty of that of old. It is not 
strange, as The Post says, that while some 
men of exceptional powers succeed, not- 
withstanding this enormous stress 


pects,and are forgotten. Too often the ‘‘call” 
which comes toa preacher who has great suc- 
cess in a country town, and is considered a 
subject for congratulation, is in reality “‘a 
call only to fierce competition, to incessant 
and heart-breaking labor, to overwhelming 
anxieties, and to final failure.” 


HE Evening Post ascribes much of the 
trouble to the struggle for life among 
these churches of rival sects. Without re- 
gard to the interests of each other, ‘they 
push for eligible sites on ‘the avenue’ as 


eagerly as if they were so many clubs,” as, 


in fact, when stripped of a certain religious - 
glamor, they really are. The Post observes 
that this peculiar kind of trouble is not so 


common among the Episcopal Churches— 


meaning, we suppose, the Roman and our 


own. Yet to some extent the same condi- — 


and 
strain, many also fail. They go away broken ~ 
in health and spirit, and with ruined pros: _ 
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‘tions exist, and it would seem probable that 
‘sooner or later the same consequences must 
follow. Doubtless the down-grade move- 
ment is checked by a different conception 
of the nature of the Church and its office 
in the world, but evidences are not wanting 
of the dominant presence of the financial 
motive. It is seen, for one thing, in the 
‘steady abandonment of the poorer sections 
of the city. The Post suggests the remedy 
which in days to come will be seen to be 
the true one; namely, some scheme of en- 
dowment. There can be little question that 
the reason why the Episcopal Church in 
New York has a certain advantage in the 
points under discussion, is because, begin- 
ning with Trinity parish, so much progress 
has already been made in this direction, 
We regard it as certain that in great cities 
it is only by a system of endowed churches, 
in which rich and poor meet together on 
equal terms, that the Gospel can ever~be 
adequately brought home to the destitute, 
and the work of Christ b3 untrammeled by 
earthly considerations. Anendowed church 
has its own difficulties, there is still plenty 
of room for human frailty: but the difficul- 
ties here are not such as to subject the re- 
ligion which we profess, to the humiliation 
and odium which attaches to a temple con- 
trolled by money-changers and in the end 
devoted to their exclusive use. 
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Words for the Times 


FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE 
‘RT. REV, CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D. 


O Churchman can read of the agitation 
now going on in the English Church 
without deepest sorrow and anxiety. No 
One can observe the heated discussion which 
has arisen concerning the limits of tolera- 
tion in this Church of ours with regard to 
the Higher Criticism (so called) and Bibli- 
cal Interpretation, without serious search- 
ings of heart. No one can look out upon the 
tremendous questions which concern our 
country and its future policy, and the result- 
ant opportunities of the Church, without a 
sense of awe anda feeling of weakness in 
the presence of overwhelming responsibili- 
ties. re 
And I mention these things, not to enlarge 
upon them, but that you may know that I 
have by no means forgotten or ignored 
them. It may be that,:concerning some of 
them at least, silence is golden. Light may 
come—will come—without the strife of 
tongues. Of the Church we can always re- 
assure ourselves, ‘‘God is in the midst of 
her, therefore shall she not be removed. 
God shall help her, and that right early.” 
Crises there have been all along her his- 
tory, and she has survived them all. Even 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her. If we are Christian men at all, we 
must perforce say farewell to pessimism, 
and believe in the ultimate triumph of the 
Truth. The Golden Age of Christianity 
lies not in the past, but in tbe future. We 
have indeed arrived at perilous times, as 
the Apostles foretold should come to pass. 
But what we see is but an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the infinite circle of eternity, and we 
cannot judge rightly from what passes un- 
der our eyes in a score of years, or evenina 
century. We discern only asmall part of 
‘the immense battle-field, and what can we 
learn amid the smoke of the conflict and 
the din ofarms? God is working His pur- 
pose out, and the progress for truth and 
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right is*being made; and because we are 
Christ’s, and have His unfailing promise, 
we must look forward hopefully and declare 
over and again with no bated breath that 
“at the Name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess that He is 
Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 

Only let us be sure that we ourselves re- 
main at all hazards sound in the Faith, giv- 
ing no heed to fables; and speaking the truth 
in love, in season, out of season, grow up 
into Him in all things which is the Head, 
even Christ. Loyalty to His Person will 
bring us safely through. 

I often think of the encouragement given 
to the Prophet Daniel when he inquired, as 
our hearts do to-day: ‘‘O my Lord, what 
shall be the end of these things?” And He 
said: ‘‘Go thy way, Daniel, for the words 
are closed up and sealed till the time of the 
end. Many shall be purified and made 
white and tried; but the wicked shall do 
wickedly. And none of the wicked shall 
understand, but the wise shall understand. 
.... But go thou thy way till the end be; 
for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at 
the end of the days.” 

And then, again, those ringing words of 
our Lord’s,clear and distinct through all the 
ages: ‘‘Fear not, little flock, it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” Only let us humbly ask that we may 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we 
are called, rising to its dignity, responsibili- 
ty, and grandeur. What manner of persons 
ought we to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness? This is no time for indifference, 
but for faithfu’, honest, manly, intelligent 
work for God and Country and the Truth. 


— st — 


The Transfer of Honolulu 


ADDRESS BY THE BISHOP OF HONOLULU 
TO HIS DIOCE3E 
My dear brethren of the clergy and laity in the dio- 
cese of Honolulu: 


HE time has arrived when, as chief pastor 

of the Anglican Church in Hawaii, I should 
make fully known to all members of the Church 
in the islands the course of action that the 
changed political conditions has rendered desir- 
able to be taken to secure the present well-be- 
ing of the Church and promote its advancement 
in the future. 

At a recent General Convention of the Ameri- 
can Church held at Washington, it was recog- 
nized that the Hawaiian Islands having passed 
under the dominion of the United States, the 
responsibility of making spiritual provision for 
their new possession devolved upon that branch 
of the Anglican Communion, although imme- 
diate action could not be taken, inasmuch as the 
islands had for a considerable period been a 
missionary diocese of the Church of England. 

A resolution postponing the consideration of 
the course to be taken until after conference 
with the authorities of the Church of England, 
having been adopted by the Convention, it did 
not at first appear open to me to move in the 
matter until I had received some communica- 
tion indicating the steps that should be taken 
under circumstances which have never before 
arisen in the history of the Anglican Commun- 
ion. No advices, however, having been received, 
there appeared, on mature consideration, no 
valid reason why I should not take the initiato- 
ry step toward handing over to the Church in 
the United States a responsibility which that 
Church is ready and desirous to assume. 

Under these circumstances, the course that I 
have adopted has been to forward to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (with whom, so far as 
the Church of England is concerned, the final 
authority rests) a recommendation that the 
spiritual jurisdiction of these islaads be trans- 
ferred to the Church in the United States as 
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soon as that Church isin a position to receive it 
and to make provision for its support. 

As an offshoot of the Church of England, the 
Angliean Church has taken root in these islands, 
and had the country remained in an independ-. 
ent political condition, the mother Church 
would, without doubt, have continued to foster 
its growth until it became a self-supporting dio- 
cese of the Anglican Communion. 

But the trend of public events has been other- 
wise, The annexation of the islands to the 
United States points to the advisability of the 
Church in America taking up and continuing 
the work that has hitherto been done by the 
Church of England. With this transfer of re- 
sponsibility in view, I have placed my tenure of 
the oversight of this mission in the hands of the 
Archbishop, so that it may cease as soon as, but 
not until,the House of Bishops in America is 
ready to consecrate a bishop to succeed me. 

It is quite possible that this transfer of juris- 
diction may not at first commend itself to all 
members of the Church in the islands, in conse- 
quence of the.various ‘nationalities our member- 
ship comprises. But when it is clearly seen 
that such a transfer follows the natural order 
of events, and that it would be an anomalous 
state of things for the Anglican Church in Ha- 
waii not to be attached to the American branch 
of the Anglican Communion, I am confident that 
the action I have taken will meet with general 
approval, 

At present I have no means of knowing 
whether the transfer can be effected during the 
present year, or whether it will be necessary to 
wait for the action of the General Convention 
in 1901. In either case, thereis much that you 
can do in preparation for the change. Times of 
transition are so often periods of disintegration 
that I take this opportunity of impressing upon 
all who realize what it isto be members of the 
Church of Christ, that the present is a time for 
waited effort to strengthen those foundations 
that we have been permitted to lay, and to 
maintain in efficiency the agencies for evangeli- 
zition and Christian education already estab- 
l shed, so that the first American bishop may 
be welcomed to a missionary jurisdiction full of 
z2al and earnestness to aid him in the work of 
further development and expansion. 

Under the new order of things, I look forward 
with confidence and hope to a bright and har- 
monious future for the Anglican Church in 
Hawaii. For the realization of a future-so full 
of promise, the one aim of all, both clergy and 
laity, will be to promote the glory of God and 
the advancement of His Church. 

May the Divine Head of the Church who, at 
His Ascension, sent down from the Father the 
Holy Spirit, by whom the whole body of the 
Church is governed and sanctified, direct our 
way in peace, remove all causes of reproach 
from amongst us, and guide all our actions to the 
accomplishment of His will and the edification 
of His people, so that the Anglican Church in 
Hawaii, united in one holy bond of truth and 
peace, may never cease to be His blessed instru- 
ment for the conversion of the heathen and the 
salvation of souls. 

Faithfully and affectionately, 
Your brother in the Lord, 
ALFRED WILLIS. 
Honolulu, April 9, 1899. 


— = 
Letters to the Editor 


PARISH SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


If every church in our land could have its own 
school for the children adjoining, it would be the 
Church's greatest benefit. Let its teachers be 
Churchmen or Churchwomen, and well paid, 
and the very best that can be secured. Let it 
be a free school, supported by its owh Church, 
where children can be trained in body, mind, 
and soul, A child brought up in such a school 
will stand firm in the ‘‘Faith once delivered to 
saints,’ against all the waves of doubt and 
‘winds of doctrine.”’ E. J. Re 
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COMPETING DENOMINATIONS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: » 


Another contribution to the evil of sectarian- . 


ism was made recently by the Rev. William 
Hayes Ward, editor of The Independent. Dr. 
Ward has just returned from Puerto Rico, and 
after a description of the island and its peo- 
ple, he ‘dwelt on the unwisdom of setting up a 
system of competing denominations on the 
island, each with its little corrugated roof 
church, the contrast of which with the more 
magnificent Catholic cathedral would be strik- 
ing. The wisest plan would be to set up normal 
schools, to establish churches of Christ, without 
introducing denomiuationalism. But this, un- 
fortunately, could not be done, since the differ- 
ent mission boards of other denominations 
had already been moved by their people to be- 
gin denominational work.’? We may hope for 
great things when a leading religious paper be- 
wails the “system of competing denominations.”’ 
An application at home of eliminating ‘‘denomi- 
national work’? would save our brethren the re- 
gret of ‘‘different mission boards’’ entering into 
competition abroad.”’ D. B.S. 
A CORRECTION 

To the Hditor of The Living Churcus 

In your issue of June 3rd, in the account of 
the council of the diocese of L°xington,the ty pes 
made the subject of the sermon before the coun- 
cil, ‘The List Order of the Shurch.”’ It should 
have been the ‘Lost Order’’—referriaog to the 


diaconate, which, as a working order, has been’ 


virtually lost. D. D. CHaPin. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Charles D. Atwell has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of Grace church, Ishpeming,.Mich., en- 
tering upon the same the third Sunday after Trinity. 


The Rev. John Wesley Brown, D. D., has sailed for 
a tour of Hurops. 


The Rev. J. S. Bunting, of the church of the Holy 
Apostles, Philadelphia, will enter upon his duties as 
rector of Christ church, Christiana Hundred, Dela- 
ware, about Aug. Ist. 


The Rey. Walter E. Bentley having resigned the 
vicarship of St. Mark’s church, has become the vicar 
of St. James’ chapel, Mt. Hope, New York city. Ad- 
dress 624 East 179th st. 


The Rcv. Lewis Brown, of St. Thomas’ church, Bat- 
tle Creek, has been chosen for the fifth time to de- 
liver the baccalaureate sermon before the graduating 
class of the Battle Creek High School. 


The Rev. H. M. Clarke, Ph. D., has accepted the 
charge of St Matthew's church, Eldred, and St. 
Joseph’s, Port Allegany, diocese of Pittsburgh, and 
will enter upon hisdut es June Ist. 


The Rev. R. M. Doherty h s accepted the rectorship 
of St. Martin's church, Marcus Hook, diocese of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The Rev. John F. Fenton has accepted a call to the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s church, Metuchen, New Jer- 
Sey. Address accordingly. 

The Rev. S. W. Garrett, of London, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a missionary circuit consisting of Kane, Lud- 
low, Mt. Jewett, Haz2lhurst, Kinzua, Youngsville, 
and Tidioute, diocese of Pittsburgh, and will enter 
upon the duties of his new field of labor on June Ist. 


The address cf the Rev. Wm. J. Gold, warden of the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, after June 
12th, will be Lima, Ind. 


The Rev. Stephen Innes has accepted appointment 
to St. Ambrose church, New York city. 

The address of the Rev. £. N. Joyner, for the sum- 

mer, is Saluda, N. C. 
' The Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick Courtney, D.D., D.C. L., arrived in New 
York from Italy, on the North German Lloyd steam- 
ship “Ennis.” 

The Rev. John McGann has entered upon the rec- 
torship of the church of the Holy Spirit, Mattapan, 
Mass. 

The Rev. James Alan Montgomery will take charge, 
June 15th, of the mission at Pelham, Pa,, established 
recently by Ven. Archdeacon Brady. 


The permanent address of the Rey. Ernest A. Pres- 
sey is Woodfords, Portland, Me. 

The Rey. S. Van Rensselaer has taken charge of 
St. Helen’s chapel, New Lenox, Mass. 


The Rev. Thomas Semmes, who recently resigned 
the rectorship of St. Andrew’s church, Richmond, Va., 


ap: M., annual meeting of the associate alumni; 
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has concluded to accede to the request made by the 
vestry..and: congregation, and will not sever his con- 
nection with the parish. 


Official 


THE Standirg Committee of the diocese of Tennes- 
see met on June 6th, and organized by the election of 
the Rev. F. P. Davenport, D.D., as president, and Mr. 
M. B. Trezevant as secretary. Communications may 
be addressed to the president at 78 Market st., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


NOTICE OF DEPOSITION 


MARQUETTE, MIcH , June 5, 1899. 

I hereby certify that Charles Ferdinand Drake, 
preshyter, having renounced the ministry of this 
Church snd abandoned the Communion of the same, 
was this day deposed by me from the said ministry, 
in accordance with Title II., Canon 5, §i., of the Di- 
gest, at St. Paul’s church, Marquette, in the pres°nce 
of the Rev. Edward Warren and the Rev. Joseph Mc- 
Connell. G. Morr WILLIAMS, 

Bishop of Marquette. 


THE ACTORS CHURCH ALLIANCE 


Ts organized to assist the Church at large in estab- 
lishing closer relations with men and women follow- 
ing the dramatic profession, by making special pro- 
vision for their needs, and aiding them in any and 
every way conducive to their welfare. A public meet- 
ing in the interest of the Alliance, for the purpose of 
organization, will be held in the Berkeley Lyceum, 
West F. rty-fourth st., near Fifth ave., New York, on 
Monday evening, June 19th, at 8 P.M; the Rt. Rev. 
Henry C. Potter. D. D., Bishop of New York,will pre- 
side and make the opening address. Other prominent 
speakers have been invited to address the meeting. 
The stage will be represented by F. F. Mackay, 
president of the Actors’ Society; and others. 

WALTER E. BENTLEY. 
Chairman Church and Stage Committee of C. A. L L. 


TRINITY COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT WEEK, 1899 


Sunday, June 25th- 9:15 A. M., Morning Prayer and 
Holy Communion in the chapel; 7:45 Pp. M, Evening 
Prayer, in Christ church, with baccalaureate sermon 
by the president. 

Monday, June 26th—3 P. M., Class- day exercises on 
the campus; 9 P. M., Class-Day reception, in Alumni 
Hall. 

Tuesday, June 27th—9:30 A. M., Prayers, in the chap- 
el; 10 A. M., annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion; 12 M, annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa; 
12:30 Pp. M, breaking of ground for Natural His- 
tory building; 1:30 Pp. M., luncheon for the trustees, 
alumni, and friends of the college; 4 P. M., unveiling 
of memorial tablet to Clarke Churchman, U.S. A., 
by class of ’93; 5to8P.M., president’s reception, at 
his residence. 

Wednesday, June 28th—11:30 A. mM, Seventy-third 
Commencement, in Parsons’ Theatre; 2 P.M., Com- 
mencement dinner, at the United States Hotel. 


HOBART COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


Sunday, June 18th.—10:30 A. M., Trinity church, ser- 
mon before the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and the 
Hobart chapter/of the Student’s Missionary Associa- 
tion, by the Rey. C. F. J. Wrigley. 8:00 P. M., Trinity 
church, baccalaureate sermon, by the Rev. Rob Roy 
McG. Converse, D. D., D C. L. 

Tuesday, June 20th.—10:00 A, M., 
priz? orations; 11:00 A.M, 


White rhetorical 
class day exercises; 3:00 
4:30 
Pp. M., meeting of the Hobart College chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa society; 7:30 P. M., alumni social 
gathering. 

Wednesday, June 2ist.—1i0:00 A. M. (Opera House) 
Seventy-fourth Annual Commencement. Address, 
by the Honorary Chancellor,the Rev. Wm.R. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., D.C.L.; 1:00 Pp. M., Commencement dinner; 
8:00 P. M., reception by the president. 


Ordinations 


On Trinity Sunday, May 28th, in St. James’ church, 
Baton Rouge, La., Mr, Fred DuMontier Devall was 
admitted to the diaconate by Bishop Sessums. The 
candidate was presented by the rector, Mr. Gresham, 
and the sermon was preached by the Bishop. 


On the 1st Sunday after Trinity, in St. James’ 
church, Buffalo, Bishop Walker advanced to the sa- 
cred order of priests, the Rev. Walter R. Lord, one of 
the curates of St. James’ parish. The sermon was 
preached by the rector, the Rev. C. H. Smith, D.D., 
who was also presenter. 


On Trinity Sunday, in St. Stephen’s church, Bos- 
ton, Bishop Lawrence advanced to the priesthood- 
the Rev. Messrs. H. R. Talbot, H. Whitmore, F. 
R. Kimball, E. N. Bullock, and A. H. Ross. Messrs. 
C. T. Gregg, R. T. Loring, B. T. Takai, and M. Taylor 
were made deacons. Bishop Hall preached the ser- 
mon. 
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Trinity Sunday in St. Paul's church, Buffalo, W. N” 


Y., Bishop Walker ordained the following to the diac-- 
onate: Messrs. J. C. Ward, L. T.-Scofield, M. S.- 
Johnson, David C, Huntington, andM. H. Milne. The- 
presenters were the Rey. Drs. W. D. O. Doty, the’ 
Rev. J. A. Regester, and the Rev. C. H. Boynton; the 
latter preached the sermon. 


In St. Paul’schurch, Duluth, May 31st, Bishop J. D. 
Morrison advanced to the priesthood the Rev. Francis- 
E. Alleyne. The Rev. J. F. Hamilton, D.D., preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Albert Ryan, D.D., LL.D., 
presented the candidate. The Rev. Mr. Alleyne be-- 
comes rector of Emmanuel parish, Alexandria, Minn., 
which he has served the past year. 


_On Trinity Sunday, at the church of the Ascension, 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Laurence Foster Bower was admitted 
t» the diaconate by the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, 
S.T.D. The sermon was preached by the Bishop, and. 
the candidate presented by the Rey. R. W. Grange. 
Mr. Bower is a graduate of the class of '99 of the Gen-- 
eral Theological Seminary in New York, and will be- 
gin the exercise of hi's ministry in some of the mis- 
sions of the diocese. 


Died 

MARTIN. —On Wednesday, May 31, 1899, at the resi-- 
dence of her parents, Mr. and Mrs B. J. Farrar, 307 S. 
McNairy st., Nashville, Tenn., Laura, beloved wife of” 
the Rev. Mayo Cabell Martin, rector of St. Clement’ Ss 
church. El Paso, Tex. 

“Blessed: are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

TILLINGHAST.—On Thursday? May 26, 1899, J. Wil- 
bur Tillinghast, for many yearssenior warden of St. 
Peter's church, Albany, N. Y. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'HmH DomEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE: 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missioas among the 
colored people; missions among the {ndians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed ta 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of. 
1,700 missionary workers, besid:s the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. G@HorGE C, 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the R&y.. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 

Churck and Parish 


A PLEASANT home in Episcopalian family for chil- 
dren of parents who may wish to travel. Kind 
motherly care. References. 
Vis, 7v15 St. Lawrence ave , Chicago. 


A LADY desires work ina Home for Aged Women, 
or ina Babies’ Home. She will work for her board 
andasmall remuneration. For further particulars, 
address the SISTWRS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Fond — 
du Lac. Wis. 


EXPERIENCED priest wants sole charge, or curacy © 
city church. Age 38. Musical, good preacher, visitor. 
Address CLERICUS, care THE LIVING CHURCH. 


EUCHARISTIC WAFERS,—Priests’ wafers, one cent; 
people's wafers, twenty cents a hundred; plain sheets, 
twocents. Miss A. G. BLOOMER, 229 Railroad ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 


CLERGYMAN of New York city (university gradu-— 


ate), spending summer at Newport, R. I., will receive 
into his family, from June 15th to Oct. Ist, a few boys, 
or young men preparing for ‘college. Highest social 
and educational advantages. 


LIvinG CHURCH. 


MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIP.—A full scholarship will 
be given a student to act as organist at Nashota h 
Seminary, Address Dr. WEBB, Nashotah Houser 
Wis. : 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL of the church of the Epiph- 
any, Chicago, would be glad to mail on or abous the 
8th of each month, from 100 to 125 copies of the Junior 


Auxiliary Publishing Company’s Missionary Leaflet bs 


S. S. Lessons on the Church's Mission Work, to any 
Sunday schooi whose superintendent would notify 
the undersigned that these leaflets would be of use, 
The first series will be studied this year. if 

JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, Rector. 


Address Mrs. S. DA- 


Terms for the season, _ 
$500. For further particulars, address G. W. K., THE 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, June, 1899 


4. 1st Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
ll. St. BARNABAS, Apostle. 2nd Sunday 

after Trinity. Red. 

18. 38d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

24. NATIVITY ST. JOHN BAPTIST. White. 

25. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

29. Sv. PETER, Apostle. Red. 


And owls that mark a setting sun declare 
A starlight evening and a morning fair, 


A dripping June brings all things in tune. 


Pen-and-Ink.lings 

HE history of Bible publishing in 

America discloses the fact that Phila- 

delphia has played a most important 

part in this branch of book-making, 
The first Hebrew Bible published in this 
country was printed by William Fry, of 
Philadelphia, in 1814. This was the second 
American book in Hebrew characters, the 
press of Harvard College having issued in 
1809, an edition of the Psalms. The Sauer 
Bible, of which reprints are still in exist- 
ence, was printed in Germantown, in 1743, 
and the first Douay Bible reprinted in 
America, was published in Philadelphia, in 
1790. 


T must have been a great comfort to her 
worshipers to see Mrs. Eddy ‘‘attired in 
a quietly elegant gown of gray satin cov- 
ered with exquisite black lace.” There is, 
it is true, no such thing as matter, silk or 
otherwise, and one must therefore interpret 
this description in a purely idealistic sense. 
It was only the reporter’s belief in gowns 
and lace! 
ILLIAN NORDICA, writing on ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s Musical Future,” in Ainslie's Maga- 
zine, thus expresses her opinion: 


Musical success is more difficult here than 
in a country like Italy, because in Italy, a 
child with a taste for music would receive more 
general approval. I do not say that a love for 
music makes a nation intellectually superior to 
one that has not a love of music. I consider 
the United States a much more intelligent na- 
tion than Italy. I might say that there is just 
as much love for music here as there is any- 
where, but it is a love for a lower, a simpler 
’ form. I will say, however, that an intelligent 
nation which has a sincere love of classic music 
isa greater nation mentally than one without 
it, and if Italy were as well equipped in other 
respects as America, it would be first in the 
world. America leads in business just as those 
nations which have a sincere love of music lead 
in music. If some young Americans with their 
intellectual strength and their new blood, 
brought the same love of perfection, the same 
willingness to work tirelessly and long, to the 
study of music which they now bring to the 
task of acquiring a fortune, there would be 
more great musicians of every kind in the coun- 
try, I can assure you. 


HIRTY schools in New York will be used 

for eight weeks during the summer as 
play-schools for the poor.——A water-color 
by a boy of thirteen, named Adrien Etienne, 
has been accepted for this year’s exhibition 
by the Champ de Mars salon. —A co-oper- 
ative colony, similar to that at Ruskin, 

_Tenn., is to be formed at Porterville, Cal. 


N answering the question how the power 
of the pulpit is to be maintained, Dr. R 


S. Storrs, in The Independent, gives this ad- 
vice, 

It cannot be, on the large scale and perma- 
nently, by introducing more frequent discussion 
of political, social, economical subjects, or dis- 
courses on questions of political reform. .... 
To make them the common stuff of preaching 
appears wholly inadmissible. It is always pass- 
ing from the higher themes to the lewer, some- 
times descending from uplands into bogs. Often 
the people who are presumed to be listening, 
know more about the matters thus discussed 
than does the preacher; and at all times, his 
office and privilege are—which in this case he 
foregoes—to address the higher nature in man, 
with the highest thoughts and motives he can 
summon, in the highest exercise of his most 
positive and stimulating spiritual force. 


R. STORRS further says: 

Certainly, discourses which catch their 
themes from the newspapers, and undertake to 
comment on weekly happenings ... itis a mild 
thing to say of these that they are the least re- 
spectable of all the forms of impertinent chatter 
which sometimes masquerades as ‘“‘preaching.”’ 
Nor can the pulpit be maintained in honor and 
power by selecting for it eccentric subjects, and 
picking out texts capable of being made to seem, 
at least, to match these subjects—in other 
words, by what is known as ‘‘sensationalism”’ 
in preaching. This strikes at the root of all 
reverence for divine things, and is thoroughly 
offensive, not-alone to educated taste, but to 
sound and serious moral judgment. 


N the positive side, Dr. Storrs states the 
one thing which, in his opinion, as hu- 
man nature is constituted, may and should 
maintain the pulpit in the general estima- 
tion. ‘Itis the clear, emphatic, unaltering 
exhibition of the divine facts set forth in 
the Gospel, and of the relation of these to 
the action, the character, and the destiny 
of men.” 
The supernatural elements in the religion of 
Christ--not its ethical teachings alone or chief- 
ly, not its exquisite portraitures of life and 


+ spirit, except as these are related to the unique 


character and work of the Master—the super- 
natural elements which are the eternal sub- 
stance of the Gospel, must give to preaching its 
elevation, its inspiration, its cogent and vital 
appeal to men, its commanding address to the 
conscience, with the deep sensibilities to hope, 
aspiration, and the passion of love. Man was 
made, the earliest record tells us, in the image 
of God; and the deep things in man are only 
brought forth in instinctive response to the 
deep things in God. 


NATIONAL Musical Convention is a 

thing somewhat out of the ordinary, 
and of good omen for a people generally 
supposed to-be principally devoted to money- 
getting, even to the exclusion of other in- 
terests. The recent Biennial of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs was in no 
sense a'sectional gathering. The delegates 
came from the extreme ends of the United 
States, and their purpose was to consider 
and adopt such means as might best pro- 
mote the higher musical culture of this 
country. The meetings lasted for five days, 
half devoted to hearing music from club 
members and the other half to consideration 
of work done and to be done. It was interest- 
ing to note, says The Outlook, that the artists 
seemed to need no introductions or explana- 
tions, for the language of their art wasa uni- 
versal one,and they recognized that the work 
done‘byjthem was a benefit to the communi- 


ties in which they lived, practical results. 
being evident in some cases. 


EPITAPH IN A KIRKYARD 


Here lies the body of Sergeant Alex. Mackpherson,, 
Who was a most extraordinary person; 
He stood six feet eight in his stocking feet, 
And always kept his accoutrements clean and neat. 
He was slew 
At Waterloo, 
Where a great b'g round bullet 
Went in the back of his neck and came out of his gul+ 
let; 
And of such is the kingdom of heaveu! 
— ss — 
Woman’s Power and Privilege 


AN ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF 
ST, AGATHA'S SCHOOL, JUNE 2, 1899 


BY THE RT. REV. GEO. F. SEYMOUR, D. D.,. 
LL D., BISHOP OF SPRINGFIELD. 


jae alumnz now of St. Agatha’s School, 
as-you have just been added by aca- 
demic birth to our goodly family of daugh- 
ters, we greet you and welcome you to your 
new position of dignity and responsibility. 

We cannot forbear, as we look into your 
youthful faces, full of faith, hope, and heav- 
enly charity—we cannot forbear saying a few 
words, which, like seeds dropped at the 
right season into the soil, will produce, we 
trust, in due time their harvest. 

Your past is brief; perhaps it seems long 
to you now, but the future will soon give it 
its proper proportions, and you will look 
back upon it and unconsciously separate it 
into home life and school life. Their mem- 
ories are sweet and tender, and those of 
school for you close this day in the solemn 
present, which is your commencement, cele- 
brated and solemnized in our pro-cathedral, 
under the auspices of Evensong, on the first 
day of summer. 

The skies are bright, dear girls; the air is 
pure and fresh and fragrant with the odors 
of roses and sweet fiowers, and the spring 
has left us and you an unusually rich legacy 
of verdure in tree and meadow and garden. 
You are fortunate in your festal day, as it 
smiles upon you with more than ordinary 
loveliness of summer on the first of June. 

Leaving the past and present, then, we 
desire to help you to give character to your 
future, that it may be in harmony with your 
past and present, rich in usefulness and 
blessing to others, and a benediction to 
yourselves. 

God measures the length of our days,. 
since “our times are in His hands.” We 
cannot tell how long we shall be permitted 
to live here. We cannot forecast and say 
which of you seven will be called away first, 
and which will be left to tarry as the last.. 
We cannot reveal these secrets. But we can, 
speak of what is vastly more important— 
your relation to your own fuvure, be it long: 
or short. God puts that future in your hands. 
largely to mould and fashion as you will.. 
The moral and spiritual forces which will 
give it character reside within you, deep- 
down in your souls. Whether your lives 
shall be passed in affluence or poverty, in 
joy or sorrow, in positions of worldly influ- 
ence or in obscurity, makes no difference as 
regards your relation to your own future, 'in. 
the eye of God, and in the presence of all. 
mankind—that you must control yourselves. 
in good degree, whatever be your earthly 
condition. 

Your homes have helped you hitherto.. 
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Perhaps father and mother, or, perchance, 
others, have strengthened wholesome advice 
with the potent influence of domestic love. 
And the school followed, with food for the 
mind, and the culture of gentle manners, en- 
forced and illustrated by the examples of 
principals and associates, as devoted Chris- 
tian women, and over all reigned supreme 
the love of God, in Bible lesson and prayer 
-and sacrament. 

But now all this is ended for you. The 
‘day, the hour, has come when you must 
leave school—St. Agatha’s—and go forth as 
graduates, and in a larger degree than ever 
before become responsible for yourselves. 
Just at this point we desire to give you our 
message of counsel and admonition, that you 
may be in the light of the divine truth a law 
unto yourselves, when you go forth from 
home and school, and are perforce. left. to 
yourselves to stand alone, without the shel- 
ter of parents and teachers by your side. 

You have been trained to help yourselves; 
that is the purpose of education; but our re- 
sources, even at the best, are not enough for 
the battle of life. We need more, we need 
higher help. This it is our happiness to as- 
sure you that you have in the Holy Spirit 
who dwells in you, and will abide with you, 
if you will allow Him to do so, forever. The 
Holy Spirit isa person. He has eyes to see 
and ears to hear and a heart to love. He is 
Light and Truth and Power. Our Lord calls 
Him Paraclete, one whom we may always 
call to our side, to aid us as we may need, 
and He will never turn a deaf ear to our cry. 
“He is always more ready to hear than we 
to pray.” 

Our wish, then, is to impress upon you this 
one lesson, that you have within call, nay, 
within you, the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, 
to help you. If the way seems dark, to be a 
lantern to your feet; if you are faint and 
weary, to strengthen you; if you are per- 
plexed, to guide you; if you are in trouble, to 
comfort you; if you are cast down and hope- 
less, to lift you up and refresh you. In a 
word, the Blessed Paraclete yearns to be 
your constant companion forever, always 
helping, guiding, refreshing, comforting. 

If you, by faithfulness to your God, to your 
religious duties, to your prayers, your 
Church, your Bibles; will keep your Divine 
‘Companion by your side, we have no fear for 
your future. It will be useful and fruitful in 
blessings for earth, and it will be lovely in 
the sight of God. A woman shielded by the 
Holy Ghost, in the companionship of the 
Blessed Paraclete, must take her place with 
the holiest and best. A holy woman is a 
marvelous power for good in this evil world. 


As the Bible paints her—and in that Holy 
Book the artist is God—she is queen of the 
home, and rules her subjects with discretion, 
and draws them to her with reverential love. 

‘ She is the still small voice in society which 
breathes peace and soothes and calms the 
outbreaks and storms of human passion. She 
is the example of chastity and virtue, which 
restrains by her presence the evil propensi- 
ties which are always seeking to degrade 
and deprave. She is the uplifter who points 
by her life to the skies. God commissions 
her, whether she be maiden, wife, or mother, 
to pour into the world the blessed influences 
of love and tenderness and purity and devo- 
tion, and thus fulfill the dignified and grand 
and glorious destiny to which her Creator 
has culled her. 

Remind yourselves often of your blessed 
privilege by sex of being associated with the 
purest and the best as you recite that article 
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of your faith, ‘“‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary,” and think again 
of your privilege as you pass on, and say, 
‘crucified under Pontius Pilate,” and look 
away from him to his home, and recall his 
wife who did all that she could, poor heathen 
woman, to save him from his horrible fate. 
The Creed, the blessed Creed, will be a con- 
stant reminder of the glory of womanhood, as 
exhibited in Holy Scripture, and presented 
explicitly in the Virgin Mary, and suggested 
implicitly in the wife of Pilate. Married or 
unmarried, you are to be the Lord’s. The 
Holy Ghost calls you to this high estate, and 
He will help you to abide in it forever, as 
your Companion, by your side, the Paraclete,, 
your Defender with His spiritual armor, and 
your God with His gracious gifts. 

Is it an accident? Nay, is it not a charm- 
ing coincidence, that as a graduating class 
you bear in your number seven, the signature 
of the Blessed Spirit? The Holy Ghost joins 
earth to heaven, and this He does by His 
number seven, as well as by His presence in 
the Church and in the soulsof men. The 
number of perfection, seven, is made up of 
the sacred number three, the signature of 
the Holy Trinity whose home is heaven, and 
the number four, which is the signature of 
earth as representing her four corners, and 
thus three and four’ bring heaven and earth 
together in the number seven. 

You are seven, dear alumnz of St. Ag- 
atha’s, and let your vocation be, by the help 
of the Holy Ghost who reigns in your hearts, 
to unite earth with heaven in:your lives as 
true Christian women, and you will be 
acknowledged in the end as St. Agatha’s 
good and faithful servants, fitted to enter 
into the joy of your Lord. 


Book Reviews and Notices 
The Old Testament from the Modern Point of 

View. By the Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., Professor 

of the Old Testament Languages and Literature in 

the Philadelphia Divinity School. New York: James 

Pott & Co. 

This work has decided merits. Among all the 
attempts we have seen to make the objects, 
methods, and results of the literary and histor- 
ical criticism of the Old Testament clear to the 
mind of the average cultivated reader, this is 
the most successful. It calls for no technical 
knowledge. The ordinary command of logical 
methods which every educated man possesses, or 
ought to possess, is sufficient to enable one to 
grasp the processes here presented, and to test 
the validity of the conclusions arrived at. The 
author, as his position as a priest of the Church 
and a professor in one of our theological schools, 
would certainly lead us to suppose, writes ‘‘from 
the point of view of a believer, not only in the 
verities of the Christian religion, but also in the 
Old Testament,’? and desires to state, *‘most 
emphatically, that he discovers nothing in the 
results of his studies at variance with the 
Christian Faith.’’ He also declares himself a 
believer in the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
and in the supernatural. Muchsdepends upon 
the sense in which these terms are used. We 
take it that, by the author’s admission, that 
sense is not precisely the same with that which 
has prevailed in the Church. The introductory 
chapter gives lucidly enough, an explanation of 
the term, ‘‘Higher Criticism,” making it equiv- 
alent to literary and historical criticism. He 
defends the critics against the charge of un- 
settling people’s minds by the negative and de- 
structive character of their work. The idea 
seems to be that the critic has no concern with 
the field of the theologian, and that it is the busi- 
ness of the latter to gather up the fragments 
and show how the changed view of the Old 
Testament can be broughtinto harmony with the 
Christian Faith. But surely no Christian critic 
can take such an exclusive view of his vocation. 
His faith ia the ultimate outcome may be suf- 
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ficiently firm, but he is bound to consider the 
souls of others. He has no right to press onward 
to his goal regardless of those who may, through 
his means, fall by the way. When men throw 
out such expressions as ‘‘myth’’ and “‘legend,’? 
in connection with Holy Scripture, they do this 
kind of injury. To the minds of most men, the 
word ‘‘myth’’ is associated with the monstrous 
stories of Greek and Roman deities, and no 
amount of explanation can do away with such 
associations. Likewise the word ‘legend’ 
means false history, and the inference drawn by 
the ordinary mind, when that term is applied to 
the matter of the Old Testament, is that we 
have there a bundle of lying narratives. The 
aim of the higher critic, it is said, is to make 
people see things truly, but if he claims to be a 
Christian, he will acknowledge that this is not 
to make them see truly. In fact, if the tradition- 
al view is not the true view, it must be 
acknowledged tnat the view suggested to the 


minds of most people, by the use of the terms we | 


have mentioned, is still less true, and is, in fact, 
utterly disastrous. We do not intend to indict 
the book before us on this count. It is compara- 
tively, though not altogether, free from this 
particular objection. Professor Batten, how- 
ever, thinks that a better knowledge of the New 
Testament doctrine of the Old Testament would 
prepare people to look at the latter in a different 
way from that which is now common. He quotes 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and from the 
Sermon on the Mount, to prove that the New 
Testament regards the Old as ‘‘imperfect,” and 
that our Lord ‘‘sets aside laws, doctrines, or 
morals of the Old Testament.’? But the word 
“imperfect” is ambiguous. It may be used to 
denote that which is incomplete, or that which 
is mingled with error. In the former sense, we 
acknowledge: that the Old Testament is imper- 
fect, but not in the latter. And this applies to 
the ceremonial law as fully as to any other ele- 
ment of the Old Dispensation. All was to be 
‘‘fulfilled,’’ not set aside, or condemned as erro- 
neous. In another place, our author seems to con- 
found ‘‘Jewish traditions’ with the Old Testa- 
ment (p. 26). 


In Chapter II, Professor Batten answers 
several arguments against the validit yof criti- 
cal results. The first of these is the argu- 
ment from archeological discoveries. It will be 
admitted, no doubt, that Sayce and Hommel have 
claimed too much. Yet it is evident that some 
of the arguments formerly deemed conclusive, 
are no longer possible; as, for instance, that 
Moses could not have written the Pentateuch, 
because writing was hardly known in his time. 
That argument has changed its form since.it has 
been proved that a vast literature existed in all 
the nations around. It is now said that the 
Israelites could have had no part in this because 
they were nomads. But they were only acci- 
dentally nomads, and that during a period 
shorter than the lifeof many men. And shall 
we altogether set aside the tradition that 
“Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians’? Whatever may be the force of 
other arguments, this surely must be given up. 
And it is archeology which has effected this. 
Our author acknowledges also that in some in- 
stances positive confirmation has come from this 
source, of Scriptural statements, formerly called 
in question because they were said not to be at- 
tested by other historical documents. This 
ought to shake that suspicious attitude, so often 
perceived, but which does not seem properly 
critical, by which the statements of those who 
spake as the Spirit gave them utterance, are re- 
garded as questionable, unless they are con- 
firmed by other documents. The argument from 
silence, or from ignorance, has played too large 
a part in many so-called critical investigations. 
As to the differences among critics, in their re- 
sults, our author urges that they are not so 
great as is often assumed, and that in certain 
important points, they have come to permanent 
agreement. He recognizes, however, the ex- 
istence of a radical school ‘‘who base their con- 
clusions too largely upon mere conjecture,” and 
apparently rules it out of court. ze 

Three chapters are devoted to the ‘‘Hexa- 
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teuch,” and contain much interesting analysis. 
In many cases, we have nothing to urge against 

_ the methods employed, or the points made, But 
in various places we are entirely at variance 
with the interpretations of the critics. We 
deny, with the Church at all times, that the 
Prophets are to be considered in the places 
quoted (p. 154), as declaiming against ‘‘the cere- 
monial law as such.’? But this, as Strong says 
(Bampton Lectures, p. 39), is probably the 
transference of a modern conception to the age 
of the Prophets. Undoubtedly, these passages 
refer to the abuse of the sacrificial system. 
Prof. Batten asks why the Prophets should 
‘have spoken in such a way as to leave in doubt, 
to say the least, their meaning?”” The answer is, 
that there never has been any doubt until these 
modern days, unless it may have been among 
certain heretics of the early ages. The con- 
ception of religion ascribed by the critics to the 
Prophets is, as Strong says, “surely an an- 
achronism. It could hardly have been expressed 
in any terms which the people of that day could 
have understood. And it must necessarily have 
failed hopelessly.’ Itis, in fact, a purely modern 
and Protestant conception. It is opposed to the 
whole tenor of the New Testament. Our Lord 
neyer criticises the Temple worship. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews shows how one most important 
element of it was fulfilled in the New Covenant; 
and St. John in the Revelation pictures the 
worship of the Church under forms and symbols 
similar to those of the Old Testament, and ex- 
pressing the same fundamental ideas. 

Chapters VI and VII are devoted to the histor- 
ical books. We wish here that the writer could 
have consistently remembered his dictum on p. 
193, about the non-interference of the depart- 
ments of theology and criticism, or else that his 
theological insight had been more clear. So long 
as he confines himself tothe literary and histor- 
ical side of things, we have little fault to find, 
whatever doubts may now and then arise, but 
when he comes to deal with the moral and theo- 
logical aspects of the case, we are inclined to 
find some fault. 

In his treatment of the Prophets in Chapter 


VIII, we pass-‘over the methods by which their , 


dates are ascertained, and their relation to their 
own times; neither do we regard as a crucial 
matter the ingenious process by which they are 
analyzed into fragments, though we take some 
satisfaction in the writer’s conviction that this 
kind of thing has been carried considerably fur- 
ther than the facts warrant. But the point of 
view in which the Prophets are to be regarded 
is all-important. Professor Batten here takes 
issue with the Church. The Church is wrong 
in having laid chief stress upon the ‘predictive 
element”? in prophecy. The real importance of 
the Prophets, it seems, and the entire meaning 
of their utterances, is to-be sought in their rela- 
tion to the events of their own times. To this 
‘we answer that in this matter the Church was 
taught by Christ and His Apostles. It was 
Christ who said, “Search the Scriptures, for 
they are they which testify of me.” It was He 
who, “beginning from Moses and from all the 
Prophets,” interpreted to the two disciples, ‘‘in 
all the Scriptures,” the things concerning Him- 
self. The Apostles constantly used the Scrip- 
tures inthe same way. The Church always has 
delighted to find Christ and His Kingdom the 
purden of the Old Testament everywhere. And 
this has been to her the chief and the enduring 
value of the ancient Scriptures. The Prophets 
no doubt spoke for the establishment of right- 
eousness in their own time, but that is not, and 
could not be,what gives their utterances perma- 
nent value. He ‘‘who spake by the Prophets”’ 
is greater than the Prophets, and He gave to 
their words a higher meaning than even they 
- always knew, a meaning which made part of the 
mystery revealed at length in Christ. However 
interesting and instructive it may be to bring 
back the ages and circumstances in which the 
| Prophets lived and moved, that can have little 
real religious value, save as it serves to illus- 
trate and illumine the Messianic spirit and 
teaching. As the Jews of old, according to Pro- 
. féssor Batten, read ‘‘with a single eye to the 
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future destiny of Israel,” and so cared little in 
any case for the names of authors and the exact 
dates and order of various prophecies, in com- 
parison with their matter; so the Christian 
Church has always read with a single eye to 
Christ and the destinies of His true Israel, and 
this leaves those antiquarian details in the same 
position of relatively minor importance as be- 
fore. Furthermore, this view of the useof the 
Old Testament is one which it is aside from the 
proper province of the critic to call in question. 
To re-establish any or all the Prophets in their 
original historical setting (a feat which can 
only be approximately accomplished), leaves it 
entirely untouched. Rightly regarded, these 
critical labors may do much to aid the Christian 
teacher at his starting point, but too much is 
claimed for them when it is supposed that they 
prove that the Prophets were not speaking of 
Christ, but only of their own times. The same 
remarks apply to the Psalms, which are treated 
of in Chapter X. 

The last chapter, namely the twelfth,to which 
the author directs special attention, is most im- 
portant for a correct understanding of his point 
of view. We observe first that the estimate of 
the supernatural which is here suggested is one 
which must profoundly affect the view taken of 
the Old Testament throughout. Miracles, as 
signs of God’s presence, are minimized. The au- 
thor denies that the Church sets this value upon 
them. Hesums up what he conceives to be the 
teaching of the Church on this subject, in the 
words of the Creed, ‘‘Who spake by the Proph- 
ets.”” The point intended to be made is not 
quite clear. Is it meant that, whileGod mani- 
fested himself in the utterances of the Prophets, 
this was not the case when they related miracu- 
lous occurrences? The significance of this posi- 
tion becomes plainer when the author remarks 
that in his opinion too hard a line has been 
drawn between the naturaland the supernatur- 
al, and goes on to speak eloquently of the pres- 
ence of Godin the works of nature. He pro- 
poses to substitute for this term, supernatural, 
the term,God. Then, the idea seems to be, what- 
ever havoc criticism may make of the sacred 
records, enough will remain to reveal the pres- 
ence and working of God. This he considers is 
all that the Creed requires. We doubt whether 
the writer has faced the logical bearings of this. 
In the same way ‘'God’’ may be found in the 
philosophers and poets of all ages, in Buddha, 
Confucius, and Mohammed, and in the so-cailed 
“sacred books” of various religions. In the 
same sense, He may be found in the history ofall 
nations as wellas in the history of the Jews. 
No one has developed this more fully or more 
beautifully than Cardinal Newman, in the third 
of his lectures on ‘‘The Idea of a University.” 
But why does the Creed say only He “spake by 
the Prophets’? why not also, He spake by the 
sages, the poets, the historiansof all the past? 
Is it not on this theory equally true? But has 
the Church ever doubted that those words of 
the Creed have an exclusive sense? 

The truth is, that in this denial of the distinc- 
tion between:the natural and the supernatural, 
as it has ever been held in the Church, we touch 
the crucial point. A hundred years ago in Ger- 
many, the doctrine began to be taught that 
Christianity is but a republication of natural re- 
ligion. In our own age and country the same 
results are attained by insisting upon the Im- 
manence of God, and leaving out the truth of 
His Transcendence. This, in the end, obscures 
the truth of His Personality, and conducts us to 
an enlightened form of heathenism, Weare not 
charging Professor Batten with this conclusion, 
but we miss any statement of his which would 
guard the reader against it, just as in his treat- 
ment of inspiration, we miss any attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the inspiration of the Proph- 
ets and that of other wise men. On the sub- 
ject of miracles, the author is careful to say that 
he does not reject them per se, but the tendency 
to minimize them to the utmost is very evident. 
It is not quite easy to understand why certain 
narratives are set down as legendary except 
for the reason that they contain accounts of 
miracles. 
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The truth appears to be this; The Old Testa-- 
ment is a revelation of God as One and yet Per- 
sonal. It is God, not as in nature, which is. 
everywhere taken for granted—a truth which 
needs no miracles to attest it, for it is attested 
by the greatness and harmony of the universe— 
but God as above nature and absolutely sepa- 
rate from it, while at the same time present in 
every part of itat every moment. In other words, 
it is God in His Transcendence who is brought. 
to the knowledge of men, that knowledge they 
may worship and obey. This is the significance 
of the theophanies, of the miraculous manifes- 
tations, of the perpetual Presence in the Holy of 
Holies. In and through these extraordinary rey- 
elations, along with inspired histories, psalms, 
and prophecies, Christ is foreshadowed and the 
way is prepared for the Incarnation. No result 
of natural evolution, but in every sense super: 
natural, the way which led up to it was super+ 
natural also. No recognition of God as mani- 
fested in the motions of the heavenly bodies, in 
the blade of grass, the putting forth of leaf and 
flower, could ever have conducted men to the 
thought of the Incarnation. 

We have had no desire to deal in an unfriend- 
ly spirit with Professor Batten‘'s Higher Criti-- 
cism. So far as it is merely criticism, uninflu- 
enced by considerations which belong to an- 
other sphere, we are quite indifferent to its con- 
clusions, and are entirely without alarm. But 
we think it of the first importance at the pres- 
ent time to point out that the confusion which 
we here find, as in other recent books treating 
of the same ‘subjects, between the natural and 
the supernatural, the virtual emptying of the 
dogma of inspiration of all distinctive meaning,,. 
and the narrowing of the scope of prophecy, are 
seriously inconsistent with the Christian re- 
ligion, and, in their consequences, destructive. 
These positions are not the results of criticism 
as such, but they must infallibly affect the 
methods and conclusions of the critic who holds. 
them. 
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(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XVII. 


T was aday or two after the mutual de- 
4 fiance had been given in Fort Hunter 
chapel, that an odd company met together at 
dusk on the east bank of the Schoharie 
creek. Oae, Vreeland, had here a home- 
stead, and on his farm, some distance behind 
the house, was asmall lake, known through- 
-out the neighborhood by the owner’s name. 
"This pond, fur it was but little more, was in 
turn backed by a semi-circle of high, pre- 
cipitous hills, forming a natural screen. 
Vreeland himself was a patriot of the in- 
tensest kind, and though he had married a 
wife from a Tory family, had no difficulty in 
repressing her, or in brow-beating her kin- 
dred. 

It may have been merely accidental that 
a neighbor with a bag of meal. from Fred- 
erick’s mill should stop to compare prices 
with the farmer who had carried his grist to 
Peggy Wemples’ in the valley. Certainly 
‘there was no special reason why others from 
Warren’s Patent, or the Auries Kill, should 
‘not drop in to inquire for Vreeland’s family, 
or that well-known residents from Mohawk 
and Caughnawaga should not cross the river 
to discuss the events of the preceding Sun- 
day. At any rate, it was natural enough 
‘that all should gather by the browned 
grasses of the mirror-like lake, where the 
;purple-shadowed hills alone looked down 
upon them. If these neighborly folks were 
by any chance conspirators, truly they had 
-chosen a secluded spot, though one which 
“spoke only of peace, perpetual and strong. 

The pipes were all filled, and Vreeland’s 
wife, with two or three other women, helped 
the men to home-brewed ale and apple 
-cider. But there was little just now of 
either smoking or driuking. All were in- 
‘tent on the words of a dark-browed man 
who seemed a stranger. 

“Tn truth,” he said, ‘there is no quiet nor 
-safety for these parts while yon Tury raater 
‘hath leave to disport himself. Who knows 
what moment he may whistle down upon ye 
“the red devils under the Gospel-prating 
Brant? Have ye forgotten the descent upon 
the Unadilla? Do ye not know that even now 
~the Injun is gathering his braves, and who 
‘can tell where the tomshawk shall first 
strike. Methinks I can see even now the 
crafty Mohawks and fierce Senecas stealing 
“around youder hills, and bursting with flame 
and scalping knife upon your settlement. 
Do ye not see your women dragged from 
your homes, your helpless babes toma- 
-hawked in the cradle?” 

As the fanatical figure bent forward his 
-tall body, the fading light playing weird 
tricks with> his wild countenance, and his 
Jean finger pointing toward the hollows of 
the hills, where the ominous shadows were 
deepening, a thrill of horrid expectation 
passed through his hearers. Almost they 
saw in imagination the dusky, treacherous 
+forms of the savages, almost they felt the 
~@dge of the scalping knife, and smelled the 
odor of burning flesh. 

One moment of this shuddering silence, 
and then deep-muttered protests and shrill 
.Amprecations rose from the little assembly. 
~**The popish domine shall soon be silenced!” 


The Living Church _. 


‘‘Mayhap the Glebe House will grow too hot 
to hold the parson!” ‘‘If the County Com- 
mittee will not act, there be other means—” 
and the like. 

Then it was that Katrina Myndert, with 
wonderful boldness, spoke out: ‘‘ ’Tis afoul 
besom that stirs up such a dust,” she said. 
“The Domine Underhill has never been 
aught than kindly to the valley folk. Ods, 
Yunker, have not I myself asked him to 
speak peace to the red Injuns, and he has 
done so?” 

Be still thou fool-brained Madel!” ex- 
claimed the amicable Dirck savagely, but 
Dame Cairnewas interrupted: ‘‘You be 
blowing on cauld porridge, Dirck,” she said, 
“for Katrina will still give credit to what 
the meenester ha’ told.” 

‘Twill be hard to think no harm intend- 
ed, when a mon shall see his scalp unhinged 
afore his very eyes,” remarked Sandy drily, 
and again the half-hushed babble of voices 
arose. 

It may be that nothing unlawful was 
planned or concluded that evening, but 
when the uninvited guests took leave of 
their pale-faced hostess, it was apparent 
that they spoke with more confident voices, 
and yet the waving branches of the trees 
might have been peopled with concealed 
redskins, and the starry points coming out 
over the hill-tops might have been magni- 
fied into the beacon fires of enemies. In- 
deed, it needed a stout heart that night for 
a woman-body to ford the creek without 
hearing in the gurgling water behind her 
the splashing hoofs of a goblin horse! 


It was only the next day that Mr. Under- 
hill was alone in the fort chapel. He had 
been making intercession before the altar, 
not only for his own flock, but for those 
other sheep in the wilderness, ‘‘not of this 
fold.” Then reverently taking the silver 
vessels from the case where they were usu- 
ally kept, he had bestowed them in a small 
leathern bag, evidently brought for the pur- 
pose. This done, he earefully dusted the 
sacred book which his rival had so vigor- 
ously pounded on the preceding Lord’s Day, 
and carried it to the receptacle from which 
he had just removed the Communion plate. 
This he carefully clasped and locked. Re- 
turning to the nave ofthe church, he paused 
before the canopied pew which had been 
sacred to the occupation of the wise old Eng- 
lish baronet, but which had so recently 
been filled with alien intruders. Then dis- 
posing of some brazen-clasped Prayer Books 
in the vestry, he came back with hammer 
and nails, and deliberately barred the pew, 
which he regarded as the rightful property 
of Sir John Johnson. But the sound of his 
vigorous blows on the nail heads was sud- 
denly overpowered by aclangor from above. 
It was the Queen's bell,which for many years 
had: called the valley Churchmen to their 
prayers. Astonished at the sound, Mr. Un- 
derhill stopped in his work of defence, and 
hastened to the belfry ladder, thinking to 
discover the intruder. He was but in time, 
however, to see a figure leap out upon the 
roof, drop to the parapet which led to a near 
block-house, and scamper away. 


The amazed clergyman could by no means 
have identified the author of this exploit, 
but Letty, the maid, afterwards maintained 
that it was the recreant Karl. He had been 
spying, she said, upon his former master, 
and reported that Mr. Underhill had 
cleansed every strange footprint with holy 
water. 

The priest was still standing with one 
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hand on the vibrating bell rope, and the 
other grasping the heavy hammer, when the 
door at the north end of the church was 
pushed suddenly open, and an infuriated 
mob of men and women crowded within. 
Many of these glared at the man who stood 
at bay, with white and angry faces, while 
the black looks of others were half hid by 
make-shifts at disguises. 

Making one step forward, and raising his 
hammer, Mr. Underhill cried warningly: 
“T forbid you from this holy place! Ye shall 
not enter!” 

It was now impossible, if it had not 
been so from the first, to placate the lawless 
throng. Nor was there any to make such 
futile attempt. The clergyman’s words had 
scarcely left his lips, when one of the lead- 
ers, with a grasp that could have belonged 
only to Dirck, the smith, wrenched the ham- 
mer from his uplifted hand. Instantly, the 
defenceless man was pinioned by two or 
three more, and the bell-rope was twisted so 
tightly about his neck that he was half 
throttled. He who held the end of the 
rope remarked coolly, ina well-known voice, 
“If ye haud yersel’ stiller, meenester, ye 
will find the bit collar muckle easier., I 
canna’ answer for the consequence if ye tak 
the reesk to pu’ awa ata slip noose.” __ 

Mr. Underhill being thus effectually si- 
lenced, no further violence was offered him, 
but in his very sight the horrid work of de- 
struction went on. The Communion plate 
was found and seized, and every other bit of 
moveable furnishing was soon in the hands 
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“of the greedy mob. The altar-table, pulpit, 
and. desk were stripped of their hangings, 
and the illuminated tablets were torn from 
the wall. The painting of Her Majesty’s 
-arms was received with a derisive howl, 
while the seal of the venerable Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, and the es- 
-eutcheon of the Johnson family were tram- 
pled upon with unholy glee. 

In a few moments the whole interior of the 
-sacred building wasa pitiable wreck. Its 
floors were piled with tne desecrated em- 
blems of authority, its windows broken, and 
even the bell torn from its supports. . The 


benches usually occupied by the plainer 


folk,were heaped together in the centre, as 
ifthe still further iniquity of fire had been 
thought of. Women were as active as men 
in the work of despoliation, and the suffer- 
‘ing priest shuddered at many an act which 
their wanton hands performed. If he saw 
now that his course of defiance had been 
worse than a mistake, it was too late to do 
more than to lift up his heart to Him 
whose servant he was. If he attempted any 
-entreaties to those who wreaked their fury 
in gross sacrilege, the tightening of the 
rope shortly stopped him. He would have 
given much for the aid of Alan’s strong, 
young arms, and for his influence with such 
so-called patriots, but Alan he had sent 
away to fight on distant fields. 


Two surly Dutch farmers had just rolled 
in a barrel of rum, and were striving to 
raise it to the reading-desk, when there 
‘arose fresh disturbance at the door. Then 
Mrs. Underhill, jostled and hindered by the 
rabble, made her way to her husband’s side. 
With one shriek at the sight of his danger, 
she fell with helpless fury upon him who 
mow held the rope. 


‘Nay, nay,” said Mr. Underhill, trying to 
reach out his fettered hands, while he gave 
-gsuch utterance as his swollen lips and tongue 
would permit, ‘‘this is still God’s house, and 
He is in His temple.” 

Mrs. Underhill buried her weeping eyes 
on her husband’s breast. ‘‘Letty, the maid, 
told me,” she whispered. ‘‘Oh, be patient, 
dear heart! Evelyn has sent George for 
help, and Margaret is arming the servants.” 

‘You needna’ greet like a loosened tap, 
woman,” said the man of the noose. “Tf the 
‘meenester will but recant his allegiance t 
the Church and Crown of England, he may 
“go as free as air.” 

“Aye, recant, recant!” cried a number of 
voices, while women and children crowded 
forward to hear. 

Mrs. Underhill raised again her head 
from her husband’s breast. It was the one 
consciously heroic moment in her life. ‘*Re- 
cant, you say!” she cried. “Tet me speak 
for him who cannot for himself! We believe 
ever in One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
‘Church, and we profess allegiance to Christ’s 
anointed king, the defender of our Faith.” 

The instanc was imminent in peril. 
Another moment, and the surging mob 
might have thrust upon their victims the 
crown of martyrdom. But just then the 
clatter of horses without arrested the threat- 
ening hands, and the entrance of a small, 
armed posse caused their angry owners to 
fall back. ‘‘What is this?” cried young Sam- 
mons. ‘What do you inthis sacred place? 
Shame on you to halter an innocent man! 
T have here authority from the County Com- 
mittee to disperse this mob.” 

The leaders looked at one another and 
muttered sullenly. They knew the county 
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authorities were not likely to stand by them else was gone. 


in their ill-doing. 

One of the new-comers stepped forward to 
release Mr. Underhill, while another began 
a speech to the rioters, finishing with the 
declaration that the clergyman would doubt- 
less give his parole to leave the district 
peaceably. 

‘Yes, parole, parole, let him give his pa- 
role,’? shouted several voices. 

Mr. Underhill hesitated, but Sammons 
spoke earnestly in his ear, and then the 
priest spoke: ‘‘I am innocent of any con- 
spiracy, as God is my witness. But He know- 
eth that if my departure from this neigh- 
borhood will avert disaster from you, I will 
give my parole so to depart. As for you, 
you have made God's house as a den of 
thieves. Take care lest a worse evil befall 
you!” 

And so for this time Mr. Underhill was 
permitted to return to his home, leaving the 
church which he loved despoiled and dishon- 
ored. Happily he knew not then that there 
should be no Ezra to restore the sacrifice of 
the altar, nor that brutal men should dese- 
crate the sanctuary to the stabling of brutes! 
The Communion plate had been yielded up 
by its purloiners, and the sacred manu- 
script over which the clergyman had la- 
bored so earnestly, was in safe hiding. All 


But the appetite of the lawless for destruc- 
tion was not yet glutted. The very next 
night after the scene at the chapel, the meb, 
elated by their triumph and by strong rum, 
re-assembled, and made an altogether wan- 
ton attack upon the Glebe House itself. 
Here again they wreaked their will, plun- 
dering .and despoiling, until they were 
taught that evena priest’s hands way be 
strong in the use of a gun-stock, and that 
the weapons which George and Philo han- 
dled were not loaded with play bullets. 


The next day Mr. Underhill’s family took 
refuge with friends in Schenectady, under a 
promise of protection from the County Com- 
mittee. Asthey made their sorrowful way 
thither by water, the body of a man was dis- 
covered, floating face upward upon the 
river. The ghastly thing was washed to-: 
ward them by the current, and Mr. Under- 
Trial 
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hill leaned forward to look. ‘‘I know that 
face,” he said. ‘‘’Tis the man I have al- 
ways suspected of killing my poor Waharie. 
I fear one of our shots yester night has 
taken effect, or the stranger has been too 
heavily loaded with Dutch rum to find the 
ford. 

“Oh, sir!” cried Evelyn shudderingly, ‘‘I 
have seen the same face on the day that 
Griffifth has been snatched away. It must 
even be the sour-faced jailor of whom he 
spake so oft!” 

‘‘*The Lord have mercy on him in That 
Day,’” said the priest gravely, ‘‘and for- 
give us all to whom, it may be, men are seen 
but as trees walking.” 


(To be continued.) 


The Circulation of the Bible 


HAT most wonderful, most beautiful, 
and most sacred of all books, the Bible, 
exceeds:all others in the extent of its circu- 
lation, not only in numbers, but in point of 
territory over which its circulation extends. 
Translations of it have been made into 
almost every known language. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society alone has printed it in 
the following tongues: 
English, Welsh, French, French Basque, 
(Pyrenees), Spanish, Catalan (eastern 
Spain), Portuguese, Norwegian (in German 


type), Arabic, Syriac (ancient), . Syriac 
(modern), Arabic (Mesopotamia), Ebon 
(Marshall Islands), Kusaien (Strong’s 


Island), Gilbert Islands, Ponape (Ascension 
Island), Swedish (in German type), Finnish 
(in German type), Dutch, German, Polish,} 
Hungarian, Bohemian (in Roman type), 
Italian, Bulgarian, Esthonian (Russia), Hs- 
thonian (Dorpsat), Armenian (ancient), 
Armenian (modern), Mayan YYucatan), 
Mortlock, Hawaiian, Zulu, Benga (West 
Africa), Grebo (West Africa), Mpongwe 
(West Africa), Dikele (West Africa), Mo- 
hawk, Choctaw, Cherokee, Seneca, Dakota, 
Ojibway, Muskokee, Delaware, Nez-Perces. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has, besides printing the books in the lan- 
guages above-named put forth editions in 
two hundred other tongues and dialects, 1n- 
cluding two dozen native African dialects, 
and including every nation in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. 

Everywhere in the world the Holy writ is 
being sent. When Stanley made his tour 
of Central Africa, tons of volumes were to 
be found among his supplies, and the au- 
thorities quoted announce that thousands of 
copies are even now traveling on pack and 
on sledge through the frozen polar regions 
to people wio have not only never heard of 
this book, but to whom books of any sort 
whatever are entirely unknown. It is esti- 
mated that in ninety years, the Bible soci- 
eties of America and abroad have distrib- 
uted over 230,000,000 copies.—Harper’s 
Young People. 


N English clergyman was called suddenly 
to preach before the students of a well- 
known college. He hurriedly chose out of 
his ‘‘barrel” a sermon, and, without reading 
it, went to the college chapel, the congrega- 
tion of which was wholly composed of male 
students. He got along famously until near 
the close, when he amazed the boys by be- 
ginning his peroration thus: ‘‘And now a 
word in conclusion to you who are mothers.” 
Philadelphia Saturday Post. 
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Art Among the Eskimos 


E did much entertaining, as we were 
continually visited by different mem- 
bers of the tribe of two hundred or more. 
They were content to sit and share the 
warmth and shelter of our house, and gaze 
on the curious things it contained. They 
would turn the pages of a magazine by the 
hour, and, holding the book upside down, 
ask questions about the pictures. What par- 
ticularly pleased them was anything in the 
shape of a gun, knife, or ammunition. Of 
eating they never tired. The amount of food 
they consumed was astonishing, and they 
particularly reveled in our coffee, biscuit, 
and pemmican. This love was manifested by 
a little ditty that they sang quite often: 
Uh. bis-e-ken, 
Uh-pem-e-kem. 

The women are very clever with the 
needle, and as most of us had adopted the 
Innuit boot of sealskin, which required fre- 
quent mending, they were always indemand, 
In mechanical ingenuity they are remarka- 
ble. Both men and women aye carvers in 
ivory, and the tiny figures—human as well 
as animal—that they fashion in this materia], 


although somewhat crude, show no mean 
ability. This skill is alsoto be remarked in 
regard to the use of the pencil. One of them, 
As-sey-e-yeh, drew from memory a steamer 
in perspective, with the reflections in the 
water, and that. too, in a suggestive and 
artistic way.—frank Wilbert Stokes, in the 
July Century. 
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By following the habit of friends. 


As I took my coffee in very moderate 
quantities, I really did not believe what 
my friends frequently told me, that coffee 
was the cause of the gas on my stomach, 
which has troubled me for, oh, perhaps, 
forty years. 

Tam now alittle over sixty years old, and 
I know that this gas trouble came on about 
the tithe I was twenty, and has been with 
me ever since. I have denied myself almost 
every kind of food pleasant to my taste, but 
without any appreciable benefit. 

All of my friends have known of my 
trouble, as it has been of such long dura- 
tion. Sometime agoI was called to nurse 
a sick friend who had Postum Food 
Coffee in the pantry and used it in place 
of coffee, praising 1t very highly. For 
about a week I used it as they did, as my 
only beverage, and the second day I noticed 
a change in my condition, and from that 
time on I never had one attack of the belch- 
ing of gas. The friends exclaimed: ‘'Why, 
where has your trouble gone?” and every- 
one in the house knew that I had been en- 
tirely cured by leaving off coffee and taking 
Postum Cereal instead. You can depend 
upon it that never since that time has coffee 
passed my lips, and never will while I can 
get the food drink, Postum. My stomach 
has grown so strong since that time that I 
can eat anything I like, and now take great 
pleasure in my meals and in life altogether. 
I send you a list of friends whom I know 
have been greatly helped by leaving off the 
use of ordinary coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee in its place. Some of these 
made very flat, poor Postum on the start, 
as they only boiled it a few minutes, but it 
is generally known now about here that the 
only way to get the flavor is to boil it long 
enough. L, M. Graham, 729 8th st., Oak- 
land, Cal. 
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A SUMMER IN THE NORTH 
The delightful summer resorts of Wisconsin 


and Michigan are reached by the Chicago &. . 


North-Western R’y, among which are Wauke- 
sha, Madison, Devil’s Lake, Green Lake, Goge- 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Mimic Boats 
BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABUCRY 


Over the meadows Bertha and Nell 
Are chasing the fiying rill, 

As it rushes over rocks, pell mell, 
And gurgles around the hill; 

They have mimic boats on the foaming stream, 
And with all their loving care, « 

On curve or twig, or ragged seam, 
They are stranded here and there. 

Oh, busy and fleet are the flying feet 
That are skimming along the hill, 

But the voice of theriver says: ‘‘Come, my sweet,” 
And swifter hurries the rill. 


‘They are going over the baby falls,” 
One shouts as she passes me. 

“They are gone,and wrecked,” one backward calls, 
“Oh, my beautiful treasure; seé!’’ 

But a little eddy seized Nellie’s boat, 
And held it as if in play, 

Then whirled it around and set it afloat, 
And hastened it on its way. 

Oh, watchful and loving were both, I know, 
They swept o’er the same cascade ; 

One drifts on peaceful waters below, 
And one on the rock is laid. 


‘You are bad and cruel, you naughty brook!” 
Rebellious, my darling wept; 

Her little friend gave no backward look, 
And the toy ship onward swept. 

We launched it again, but hopes were fears, 
The day was spoiled so soon, 

She had learned the lesson of all the years 
In that one brief afternoon. 

If friends drift past, and your life boat strands, 
God grant you, my darling, then, 

The aid of loving and helpful hands 
To launch it over again. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER: 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER X. 
TONY’S SISTER 


HE was certainly little, as Dave had said, 
and she looked so much like Tony, with 
her short black curls and big brown eyes, 
that Mollie was completely amazed. There 
was the same small oval face, tanned well,and 
even the deep dimple in her chin was 4 du- 
plicate of the one in Tony’s. She wore a 
scant little black calico dress, and altogether 
looked, as Evelyn would have said, ‘‘decid- 
edly out of style.’ Mollie hesitated, in spite 
of herself,before stating her errand. At last 
she said: 

“7m Mollie Gray. I guess you know my 
brothers.” . 
“The frown of frankly aggressive disap- 
proval vanished, and Madge smiled. Mollie 
mentally decided that she had never seen 
such deep dimples in all her life as Tony 
Ferrall and his sister had, and she felt that 
after that smile she could not help champion- 
ing the new candidate’s cause. 

“Of course I know Dave and Art,” Madge 
replied promptly. ‘‘They’re awful nice boys, 
Tony says. Wait till I come down.” 
She started to swing down to the ground 
“py the aid of a bough, and then paused. 
‘Don’t you like seckle pears just a little 

before they are ripe, when you can take a 
good hard bite, you know?” 

“Yes, indeed I do,” Mollie responded 
heartily, and a vigorous shake of the tree 
brought down a shower of the fruit. 

“There,” Madge said, as she jumped 
down. “We can sit right here on the grass, 


and talk and eat all we want to. Mamma’s 
got a bad headache again, so we can’t goin 
doors. What made you come here, any way? 
Bet a cookie the boys sent you or you’d 
never have come.” 

A guilty flush nearly hid Mollie’s freckles 
at the chance shot which struck her con- 
science, but she replied honestly: 

“No, I wouldn’t, because I didn’t even 
know that Tony had asister. Dave told me, 
and I came right away toask you,—’she hes- 
itated, and took a bite of her pear to give 
herself time to reflect, then she plunged 
ahead recklessly—‘‘to ask you to join our 
club, St.*Dorothy’s Sisterhood, you know, so 
that you can get acquainted with all the girls 
here, and have a good time.” 

Madge did not look at all elated or sur- 
prised, as Mollie had expected her to. She 
lay at full length on the grass, her chin sup- 
ported by one hand, and thoughtfully 
munched pears. 

‘Will you?” 

Madge shook her head soberly. 

‘*‘Mamma’s sick lots of the time,” she said 
gravely, ‘‘and I look after the house.” 

“All by your self?” asked Mollie, in sur- 
prise, looking down at the thin little form in 
the grass. 

‘Tony helps some,” Madge said, modest- 
ly, “but he can’t be as quietasIcan. He 
is only a boy, you know.” 

‘‘Going on sixteen;” then she added, see- 
ing the look of surprise in. Mollie’s face, 
“Oh, I know I’m awful little to look at, but I 
can work hard!” 

‘Can you?” Mollie said, absently. She was 
thinking of Virginia Hardy and the life she 
led, and comparing it with this little life she 
had found down in the old green house. 
‘‘Well, you can join any way,” she added, 
recalling herself. ‘‘I’ll propose you at the 
next meeting, and then see that you get a 
badge, and youcancome whenever you have 
time.” 


After due consideration, Madge accepted 
these conditions, and Mollie felt when she 
left the forlorn little figure at the foot of the 
embankment, that the favor conferred was 
far from being all on the side of the S. D.S. 


The visit of the girls to the Excelsior 
lodge rooms followed that afternoon, and 
after they had ‘‘poked over everything pok- 
able,” as Bobbie said, they took their leave 
with many words of good-will and compli- 
ments to the boys. 

“Did you see her?” Dave asked Mollie, 
leaning over her shoulder, as she started 
down the ladder, and Mollie laughed, 

“Of course I did. Dimple is to be our new 
member.”’ 

‘“Will the girls take her?” 

‘‘Haven’t asked them yet, but they will, 
of course,” retorted Mollie. 

Dave gave a shrewd whistle, and retired 


Frequently cow’s milk does not 
agree with a baby; the milk needs 
modification to make it resemble 
mother’s milk. There are various 
ways to modify milk but the best 
way, the easiest way, the way to make 
the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk, is to modify with Mellin’s Food. 
It makes the casein more digestible, 
and furnishes proper elements of 
nutrition for the growth and perfect 
development of the child. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our baby girl is 4% months old 
and cow’s milk alone did not agree 
with her at all, but we have had 
no trouble with Mellin’s Food; 
baby seems to like it very much, 
so we shall continue using it. 
There is no colic or stomach trou- 
ble whatever after eating. She is 
very bright (so our neighbors say), 
very good-natured and seldom 
cries. I like the food and drink it 
myself. I think it a very pleasant 
hot weather drink although I 
am not an invalid. Mrs. Chas. 
H. Campbell, Parkville Station, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


EXCURSIONS VIA THE WABASH 


Detroit, Mich., July 3 to 6, account Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. Rate from 


Chicago, One Fare for the Round Trip. 


It is the only line running free reclining 
Ask for 


troit. 
chair cars from Chicago to the Kast. 
tickets via the Wabash. 

Send postal card for illustrated Wabash official 
C. E. Folder giving full information as to rates, 
routes, limits, attractive side trips, etc. Write 
us about any trip you havein view. Wecan 
assist you. 


F, A. PALMER, Asst. Gen. Pass, Agt., 
97 Adams St., Chicago, 
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them. 


little or none of it. 
the clothes, after soaking and _ boiling 
Consider your health. 


Hard facts 


for women who wash. No work you do is so 

unhealthful as your work over a washtub. 

This hard, perspiring work in the midst of 

j -* soiled clothes and 
trouble for you. 

Wash with Pearline, and there’s 


tainted steam will make 
The less of it you do, the 
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with plenty of ideas of his own on the sub- 
ject. 

It was a bright, sunny autumn day in 
October, and the girls of St. Dorothy walked 
up the street arm in arm in pairs towards 
the bluff, Eleanor and Mollie bringing up the 
procession. Virginia had sent her regrets, 
as she could not climb the ladder, and had 
invited all of the girls to a cosy re-union on 
the Hardy veranda, an invitation they were 
far from being loath to accept, as Virginia’s 
reunions were famed in the Sisterhood as 
about the jolliest good times going on. 

It was during the long, leisurely walk that 
Mollie broached the subject of Madge Fer- 
rall, Asshe told of the visit to the little 
green house, a puzzled look came irto Nell's 
blue eyes. : 

“And she’s such a nice little girl, I knew 
it wouldn’t make any difference, her being 
poor. Will it, Nell?” concluded Mollie. 

“Not to me,” Eleanor said, heartily, ‘‘that 
is what I started the club for,and I know that 
what Dave says is true. We have neglected 
the earnest part of our work for the social.” 

“Well, any way,” Mollie said hopefully, 
‘‘Virgine is sure to be on our side, and her 
word always helpsso much,” 

‘But what will the others say?” 

“The Excelsiors took Tony,” returned 
Mollie stoutly. We aren’t any better than 
they are.” 

“Yes, I know, but there’s Evelyn, and her 
set, and Virginia may go with them.” Nell 
hesitated for an instant.” They won’t have 
her; you see if they do!” 

Mollie’s eyes flashed, and her lips closed 
in a firm line of determination. She was 
thinking hard, but the uppermost thought 
of all was: 

‘‘Virgine will be true blue.” 


(To be continued.) 


“Rest for the Weary” 


PON seats placed in different localities, 

in the city of Pasadena, California, these 
words are engraved, and the story connected 
with the inscription is full of pathos. Rich- 
ard M. Stafford, a young man of lovely 
character, came hither in the hope that 
here he might find renewed health. This 
hope, however, was not to be realized. 
Month by month his strength grew less; but 
still he loved to walk abroad in the sweet 
air, to enjoy the fair scenes around him, and 
often he had need to pause for rest. A 
friendly bench in front of a store was the 
only provision he found for out-of-door *‘rest 
for the weary”; and so, before he passed 
away, he framed a bequest, providing seats 
to be placed at different points throughout 
the city, that upon them the weary might 
rest. 

It was a beautiful thought, and should 
keep his memory green in many hearts. The 
first one of these seats that I noticed, com- 
manded a fine view of the ‘‘Mother Moun- 
tains,” and as I thought of the weary ones 
who, in vears to come, would rest there, and 
take in the inspiration of the hills in their 
ever-changing beauty,—the hills that speak 


to us of Him from Whom cometh our help, 
J thanked God that he had given to his 
young servant so sweet a thought for others 
—-a thought taking shape out of his own 
weakness and need. 

Surely, as the years go by, many who, at 
these halting places, pause for rest, and read 
the brief, but touching inscription, will 
breathe the spirit, and, mayhap, the words 
of the prayer for those who have gone before 
us with the sign of the faith: May he rest in 
peace, and may light perpetual shine wpon him. 
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STARCH FOR LAUNDRY. 


Has been constantly USED BY MILLIONS 
all over the world FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


ConneEcTIcuT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls, 


Re-opens September 27. 
Address for circular. 


Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
; A. H. Noyzts, Headmaster. 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rey. C. W, LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamcre, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, I11. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for illustrated 


8 
catalogue to J cont. J ck on lle i\| 
gatatonue to dosent. JACK SOMMVINIG, Hl; 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Genorous Table, Live Teaching. Small Classes. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, v.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


Ep!scopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School fo1 
Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 18th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BisHorp WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EXLLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


» 


Educational 


NEW YORK—STATE 


’ 
Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. All departments. Graduates students. Pre- 
pares for college. 8s C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin 


OHIO 


151 EF. Broad St., Cotumbus, 0. 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School 


Preparation for all colleges. 


Gymnasium, Fall term begins September 28th, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania College for Women, 


A situation and home of rare beauty, instruction unsur- 
passed for thoroughness, complete and modern _equip- 
ment, and the intellectual opportunities of one of the cen- 
ters of art and culture of the country. Academic and col- 
lege departments. Schools of art and music. Moderate 
terms. 


Mrs. R. J. DeVORE, President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Trinity Hall, Washington, Pa, 


Wo. W. Situ, Rector. 


soe DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Trinity Hall, WASHINGTON, Pa, 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys, preparing them for col. 
lege or business. Healthful, refined, and elevating sur_ 
roundings, Personal attention given to each boy’s mental 
physical, and moral development, Daily choral Morning; 
and Evening Prayer (shortened service) in the schou 
chapel. Terms, $500. For catalogue, write to Wm. W* 
SmiruH, Esq., rector, Washington, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S, D, 


Five of the great railroad systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falls, 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proyed yery bene- 
ficial tomany. ‘ 

The school is first-class in every respect. 

Bishop Hare makes it his home. 

Address ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, §. D. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


‘*The school that makes manly boys.” | Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rv. ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. G eo. F 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.’ Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

Tue SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Grafton Hall, 3 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses.’ Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches, Location healthful 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived. Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For. particulars, 
etc., address the Rey, B, TaLBor Rogers, B.D., Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


the flesh is firm and rosy, as in the case of Mel- 
lin’s Food babies, then every ounce of weight is 
indicative of the baby’s good health and condi- 
tion_ 


At druggists, 50. a 


nd $1.00. 


“The Great Superiority” 


of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is in its power to relieve without irritation, 
It cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 
bowels, removes gouty and rheumatic 


poisons from the blood, and allays feverish — 


conditions in a wonderful manner. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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Finance and Commerce 


ULLNESS still prevails in all speculative 

centres. In Wall st. stocks have hada 
slight rally, but the volume of business is not 
large enough to promise anything material in 
that line, and the midsummer apathy is ap- 
proaching. Perhaps the event of the past 
week of most interest was the government re- 
port onthe wheat crop. In substance, it shows 
a condition June ist, promising a total yield 
of spring and winter wheat of about 530 million 
bushels, or about our average crop. This is 
quite a reduction from the condition reported 
@ month earlier by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and in that comparison is considered bull- 
ish, but its promise of a total of 530 millions is 
larger than the general commercial expectation. 
The invisible reserves of wheat are thought to 
be of fair size. There is a small decrease inthe 
.area of spring wheat, but the condition is 90, 
which is very good. 

The condition of the corn and oats crop is 
generally thought to be good, with a large 
acreage. 

In respect to business at large, the bank clear- 
ings continue to show a smaller increase as com- 
pared with last year, than during the winter 
months. Much of this loss is no doubt due to 
falling off in speculative transactions in the lar- 
ger centres. Inthe different branches of distri- 
bution, business continues good, but there is no 
great rush except possibly in the iron trade, 
where stocks are small, and the demand all the 
time pressing on thesupply. Cotton continues 
steady in price. A small decrease is estimated 
in the area planted, but it is so small (about 4 
per cent.), that it fails to stimulate the specu- 
lative situation, and money continues easy 
everywhere. The exportations of gold which 
we have foreshadowed have begun, and are 
likely to continue. We can lose a good many 
millions in gold supplies without having any 
detrimental effect except in a sentimental way. 
Provisions are still at astand still.. The market 
is full of speculative investments, and must di- 
gest what it has already taken. Bonds and 
good settled dividend-paying securities are in 
good demand, but the public is disposed to wait 
awhile, and see how the industrials pan out 
that are already on the market, and whether 
the common stock of most of them will pay in- 
terest. 

Bank finances are in good shape, and the 
revenues are up to expectations. With the ex- 
ception of wheat, which has fluctuated a good 
deal in response to the crop news, the grain and 
provision market-are dull. The export demand 
has improved a little of late, but is still unsatis- 
factory’ 


Colonial Trade 


MERICAN producers are already finding an 
enlarged market in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, and the Philippines, The figures of the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, just issued, indi- 
cate that the exports of the fiscal year, which 
ends with this month, will show a larger expor- 
tation to Hawaii and the Philippines than ever 
' before, and larger to Cuba and Puerto Rico 
‘than in any previous year, except those in 
which the reciprocity features of the McKinley 
law were in operation. The exports to Cuba in 
the ten months ending April 30, 1899, were 50 
per cent. in excess of those of the corresponding 
months of 1898, and more than double those of 
the same morths in the fiscal year, 1897. To 
Puerto Rico, the exports are 33 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the corresponding months of last year, 


| Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
; . 415 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
, F, G. | alla eee 


4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


Sponding months of 1897. 


and to Hawaii, the exports of the ten months 
are 57 per cent. in excess of those of the same 
months in 1898, and double those of the corre- 
To the Philippines, 
the exports, despite the continuous war condi- 


' tions, are three times as much as in the corre- 


sponding months of any preceding year. The 
total exports to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines in the full fiscal year which 
ends with this month, will reach about $80,000,- 
000, against $17,000,000 last year. Our sales to 
these islands in the fiscal year 1899, even under 
the unsettled conditions which have prevailed 
in all of them, except Hawaii, will exceed those 
of any previous year, save those of 1893, the 
most successful year of the reciprocity term. 
These figures of course do not include any of the 
supplies sent by the government to its troops 
in the island, or supplies sent to the suffering 
Cubans. It is also interesting to note that the 
exportations to Spain are approaching their 
normal condition, those for the ten months end- 
ing with May ist, being $8,000,000, against $10,- 
000.000 in the corresponding months of last year, 
and less than the latter amount in the corre- 
sponding months of the fiscal year 1897. 

The increase in exports to these islands is 
in almost all classes of articles which we 
have been accustomed to send them. Exports 
of agricultural machinery to Cuba in the ten 
months just ended, are three times those of the 
corresponding months of last year. Wheat flour 
shows an increase of nearly 50 per cent. Cars, 
carriages,and other vehicles are in 1899 four times 
the amount of exports in the same lines during 
1898. Exports of cotton cloths to Cuba, which 
in ten months of 1898 were 138,662 yards, and in 
ten months of 1897, 251,803 yards, were, in ten 
months of 1899, 5 393,444 yards; while to Puerto 
Rico, the exports have increased from 22,878 
yards in ten months of 1898, to 1,584,670 yards in 
ten months of 1899. Other manufactures of cot- 
ton increased in like proportion, the value of 
‘‘all other’? manufactures of cotton exported to 
Cuba in ten months of 1898, being $11,715, and in 
ten months of 1899, $81,369; while to Puerto 
Rico, the increase was from $1,678 in ten months 
of 1898, to $16,681 in ten months of 1899. 


A CLERGYMAN writes from Memphis, Tenn.: 
‘Your paper is a great help to me in every 
way.” 


CONSUMPTION 


Bronchitis, Chronic Pneumonia, 
sumption, Pleurisy, etc., 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Diseases of the lungs have been successfully treated 
and cured for fifty years by Drs. R. and E. W. Hunter 
by their inhalation treatment. Full particulars given 
in their book on the subject, 

Ds. E. W. HUNTER. BUCKLEY, ILL. 

Dear Sir:—1 take pleasure in recommending your inhal- 


Con- 


ing treatment for consumption, it being very successful in 
my cas9,which was pronounced incurable by my home phy- 
sician, I having had several hemorrhages and night sweats. 
Accidentally having heard of your method of treating 
lung disease by inhalation, I gave it a trial, and heartily 
testify that ft has returned my health, and,I have every 
reason to believe, effected a permanent cure. 
Mrs JOHN A. KOPLIN. 
Dr. HUNTER: PRINCEVILLE, ILL. 
In regard to your remedy for consumptiun, I want to say 
T have more fatth in it than in any other remedy in this 
world. I was forced to give up preaching, and physicians 
said I had consumption. I tried a month's treatment with 
you, and before the medicine was al! gone I discontinued 
it, for] was cured, I thank you very gratefully for my 
new lease of life. Rey. L. D, SANTEE, 


Dr. Hunter’s book will be mailed free of charge by 
writing to CHICAGO OPERA, HOUSE BLK., 112 
CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


Aprics of the 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems which 
have appeared in Tag Living CourcH. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $1.50, we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
carriage, in connection with a renewal of 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in th 

great fire which destroyed the publishin 

house of A. C. McClurg & Co., no new edi 
tion can be issued. -Address, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Exports to China 


XPORTS of merchandise from the United 
States to China in the fiscal year about to 
end, will be larger than those of any preceding 
year in our history. A decade ago the exports 
to China were less than three million dollars, 
and to China and Hongkong combined were lit- 
tle over six million dollars. In the fiscal year 
1899, our exports to China will be more than 
thirteen million dollars, and to Hongkong more 
than six million dollars, making a total to China 
and Hongkong of over twenty million dollars,or 
more than three times as much as that of a de- 
cade earlier. That the bulk of the exports to 
Hongkong may properly be considered as ulti- 
mately destined for consumption in. China, is 
shown by the fact that the official reports of the 
imports into China, show that over 44 per cent. 
of their imports are from the port of Hongkong. 
The 1899 exports to China and Hongkong com- 
bined, will show a gain of nearly or quite 25 per 


cent. over those of last year, while the total ex- 
ports from the United States for the fiscal year 
1899, will be little, if any, in excess of those of 
last year, thus showing a more rapid growth in 
our exports to this particular part of the world 
than elsewhere. . 
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Swift's 


Highest-grade 


Products 


Premium Hams, the best hams cured. 

Premium Breakfast Bacon, no 
other quite so good. 

Silver Leaf Lard, all lard and nothing 
but lard. 

Beef Extract, the strongest, the 
purest, the best. 

Jersey Butterine, 
wholesome, 

Cotosuet, the perfect vegetable short- 
ening. 


UVO 


delicious and 


Sold everywhere 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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A Combination Set of the Prayer Kook and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to THE Lrvine CuurcH, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


B i 
ccleine Burlington 


Route. 


to | 
Denver 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
_night on theroad and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 
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Fun 


Cut the string 
And let it run; 
Nothing like it 
: h Under the sun, 
® Rootbeer fam) There’s delight in the 
f One m\ flavor, there’s health in 
package jam) Che purity of HIRES Root- 
be beer. The great temper- 
ance drink. When the day 
is hot there is no drink so 


) 
m Wxtract 
‘ills 


Seay Wsatisfying; when the vi- 
Bottles. tality islow no drink is so 


fl beneficial; when you are 
eg Over heated no drink is so 
gcooling as 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


A temperance drink for everybody. 


Make it yourself at home. A package of 
Extract makes five gallons. Hires Root- 
beer, Carbonated ready for drinking. Sold 
everywhere by the bottle and case. Write to 

THE CHARLES E, HIRES COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, and ask how a boy can-make 
from 40 cents to $4.50 per day. 
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Set 


= 
a 


Made to clean be- 
tween the teeth. The 


Prophylactic | 
Tooth Brush 


is the ONLY brush that does this thoroughly, because it has irreg- 
ular tufts and is curved to fitthe mouth. Note the illustration. 
Always sold in a yellow box. By mail or at dealer Adults’, 
85c. Children’s (2 sizes, 25¢). Send for Sree book let“ Tooth 
Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. co, 25 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


S t A peiect gt for the 

invalid, the dyspeptic, 
oma ose ot the baby. Pamphlets 
Farbenfabriken of Elbertield Co, 40 


mailed b 
ew York City, 


Stone St., 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


RAS AO ¢.ANA? 


RFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEE' 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 

ets, rates, time tables, etc. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
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Occupations for Women 


Five ‘‘hostesses,’’ says the New York Sun, are 
now included in the staff of one of New York’s 
large department stores. Some people call them 
guides, but the five women themselves prefer to 
be known as hostesses. The role of these hos- 
tesses is that of a guide and adviser. A woman 
comes in with a list of purchases she wishes to 
make. She doesn’t know the store, and, more- 
over she isn’t very sure that she knows just 
what she wants. She takes a hostess to be her 
guide and counsellor. Her new ally knows all 
the inns and outs of the store, and can lead the 
way without loss of time from one department 
to another, securing immediate attention in 
each. She is also thoroughly informed as tothe 
latest fashions, the best and most popular ma- 
terials, colors, and designs. She gives her ad- 
vice as to what will be the most becoming thing 
to get, how much material to buy, what trim- 
mings to select—every one of the problems, in 
fact, which torture the solitary shopper with 
doubts. Each of the tive hostesses has her own 
cl'entele of customers who always depend on 
her to shop with them. One is a Sovthern 
woman who makes the customers from the 
South herown particular charge. Another of the 
hostesses is a Catholic, and takes care of all the 
customers from the convents and other essen- 
tially Catholic institutions. This privilege of 
having shopping made easy is not alone for out- 
of-town customers. Many city women avail 
themselves of it. There is no charge to thecus- 
tomer at all. 

A young woman living in a town in which one 
of the largest universities is situated, has hit 
upon an excellent method of earning her own 
living. Her skill in making ‘‘fudges,’ those 
toothsome chocolate sweets that are said to have 
originated at Vassar, had often been praised by 
her friends, and it occurred to her one day that 
what she did for pleasure might be turned to 
profit. She madea few boxes of the sweetmeats, 
and induced a neighboring druggist to let them 
be on sale in his store. The first boxes, and 
afterwards a second and larger lot, were quick- 
ly disposed of, and orders for more were re- 
ceived, chiefly from the collegians Her next 
step was to get some plain white boxes, pack 
the fudges in them, and tie the boxes with a 
broad ribbon of the college color. Having some 
little skill with her brush, she decorated each 
ribbon band with the college name, and put this 
newly titled fudge on the market. There was 
an immediate and generous response. The un: 
dergraduates were delighted with the compli- 
ment, and the tasteful daintiness of her wares, 
and although her business began only last Octo- 
ber, she has already found it necessary to en- 
large her plant to keep pace with her orders. 
An assistant is employed to help her with the 
unskilled part of the process, and she herself 
works every day, and often until late in the 
night, in an effort to supply the demand for her 
bonbons. She has established agencies through- 
out the town‘and ina neighboring city, and is 
probably building up a permanent and excellent 
business. 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


m taken before retiring quiets the nerves 
and Induces sleep. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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_BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK: 
S2e"BABIES ARE, 
_ Borden's Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


THE ROVER 


An Iilastrated Magazine for Boys. 


Monthly, $1.00 a year. Specimen copy for 
the asking. E, & M, HUTCHINSON, Pub- 


lishers, 107 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


senator Schieffelin & CO.. New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Ae 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Ohicaees: 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire, 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


- «e Bind Your Copies of. Aiea 


THE LIVING CHURCH. 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


75 cents. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
ells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, NY. 
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THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 


“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, 
WASTE RULES.” 


Great saving results 
from the use of 


SAPOLIO 


VoL. XXII. No. 8 
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5 A Weekly Record of the News, the Work, and the Thought of the Church 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Iflinois.: 


T. MARY’S, Knoxville, is one of the oldest Church Schools 
in the country, yet new in appointments and improve- 
ments. It is incorporated; buildings and furnishings 

are valued at $150,000. Among the trustees are the Bishops 
of Chicago, Quincy, Springfield, and Cairo. It has prepara- 
tory and collegiate courses of study, leading to the degree of 
B.A. The Course in Music is notably advanced, being under 
Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, Visiting Director. 

As may be seen in the above illustration, ST. MARY’S is 
not a cottage; it is an Institution, on a large plan, equipped in 
a liberal way. At the same time, it hasa real home life; one 
hundred students, with teachers and the family of the rector, 
living together under the same roof. 

After more than thirty years under the same management, 
and with a continuous record of success, ST, MARY’S may 
fairly claim to rank among the leadirg institutions of the 
Church, for the preparatory and higher education of girls and 
young women, 

While ST. MARY’S is not a sanitarium, it gives the most 
careful attention to the health of its students. Under the 


Sargent system of gymnastics, and with daily exercise in the 
open air, splendid results have been secured. The following 
average gains have been made from October to April. Time of 
exercise, one-half hour a day, four days inthe week. Number 
of students, one hundred. 

30 cubic inches. 

44 pounds. 
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A Register will be forwarded, on request, giving terms, 
plan of work and recreation, course of study, etc. The curric- 
ulum has recently been extended an entire year. The follow- 
ing States were represented, last year, in the list ‘of students: 
Tllinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
Michigan, Ohio, Kansas, Indiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Louisiana, California, New York, and Montana. 


Address the Rev. C. W. LerrincwELL, Rector and Founder, 


KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS. * 
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Educational 


ILLINOIS 


4 
St. Alban's Academy, 
Knoxville, Ml. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyrxs, Headmaster. 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Il), 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamere, Il. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


When a School Doubles 
<Bige > its attendance in three years, it merits the 


attention of parents who seek the best for 
their daughters. The 


has done this. Its health record is 
74 remarkable. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALE, Genoral Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Bradford Academy. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida U. Allen, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 48d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Visitor: 
The Rt. Rev. William Luwrence, D.D. 

Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


MICHIGAN 


Micuiegan, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music, 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


Ep'scopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School fou 
Girls. Re-opens, D. Y., Sept. 138th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Aye., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EEKLLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. Fcr cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899 
Apply to Miss MARY J, JACKSON, 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


— 
’ 9 s 
Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautiful 
chool. Advantages of 
N.Y. elty. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by the 


Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M.Depew. For 
illus. circular address 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL M. 


Training School for Nurses, 


There are a few vacancies. Applicants must be over 
twenty-one: of sound health and good education. Apply 
to SUPERINTENDENT, St. John’s Riverside Hospital, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Eighty scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. six important 
buildings added since 1886, For Catajogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Benepe 
Exeter, N. H. 


OHIO 


151 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 
for 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School {9°,,. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bustleton. Pa. 


‘ 6 
St. Luke s School (near Philadelphia) 


“A thorough and honest school, the kind of a school to 
which sensible parents desire to send their sons.’’—BIsHoP 
WHITAKER. Grounds and sjtuation are exceptionally 
beautiful and healthful. Individual ins'ruction. Full 
equipment. CuarRuLEs H. Strout, Principal. 

Noo DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Trinity Hall, WASHINGTON, Pa. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys, preparing them for col- 
lege «r business. Healthful, refined, and elevating sur- 
roundings. Personal attention given to each boy’s mental, 
physical, and moral development. Daily choral Mcrning 
and Evening Prayer (shortened service) in the school 


chapel. Terms, $500. For catalogue, write to WM. W. 
SmitH Esa., rector, Washington, Pa, 


—. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S, D, 


Five of the great railroad systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falls. 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proved very bene- 
ficial tomany. 

The school is first-class in every respect. 

Bishop Hare makes it his home. 


Address ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. G eo. F 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq.’ Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Grafton Hall, 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches. Location healthful 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived, Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For particulars, 
etc., address the Rey. B. TaLBotT RoceErs, B.D., Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A SUMMER VACATION 


Can be most enjoyably spent at Milwaukee, Wau- 
kesha, Madison, Devil’s Lake, Green Lake, Goge- 
bic Lake, Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Lake: Minnetonka, White Bear, Duluth, Ash- 
land, Marquette, and the resorts of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, and Minnesota, Dakota Hot 
Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, 
Glenwood Springs. or in the valleys and Moun- 
tainsof Colorado, Utah, and California. Excep- 
tionally fine train service to all points. Low- 
rate tourist tickets and’ pamphlets upon inquiry 
at ticket offices. Ask for tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western R’y, City Ticket Office, 193 
Clark St. 


CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


J & R, Lam ; 59 Carmine St, 


New York 


Hot Weather Comforts 


It is easy for clergymen to dress 
as coolly as laymen. Here are 
some ideas: 


ALPACA CASSOCK—! atin Style —no 
lining whatever; a 
perfect summer vestment - $12.50 


F z =~ G I; Cl i | 
SERGE SACK SUITS Cet aie Bfs06 
Cassock vests, $1.00 extra. 


Clerical or Semi-clerical Sack....87.50 
Single-breasted Vest................ 300 
Cassock Vest.......... r 
"TROUSERS o6\c cdc celes esis ee sessile lsialeieaaate 4.50 

CLELLULOID CLERICAL COLLARS—A perfectly 

shaped clerical collar of celluloid—either reg- 
ular shape standing or Roman style, each, $0.25 

SILK RABATS—dispenses with vest—made in 

two styles—for Roman or Anglican collars, $1,50 
WE DELIVER FREE IF MONKEY ACCOMPANIES ORDER, 


FLELO TUL ain aiern s1o.es ouiv eeia%s ciajais inte Weight: . .\. seutstsiintcie stamens aire 
Collar.... W188 ~). vissieessezic eeaneneteete 
GHOST Tecan acumen side eaiearels DeOG's 0:6:0 «.c\s'sce sit acaetaeeeeeee 
SLEEVE reac anime inte wiefeiatens Am't Enclosed, $...ccusucesse 


E O THOMPSON'S SONS 
CLERICAL OUTFITTERS, 


908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 245 Broadway, New York. 
GLASS AND 
Chur ch DECORATING CC 


English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 


President 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
RUSSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice-President NEW YORK 


Trinity Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, etc Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinity Parish House, 101 26th st. 


AMUSEMENTS IN THEIR RE- 
LATION TO RELIGION, 


BY THE 


Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour, 8.T.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Springfield. 


8 pp. $150 per hundred, Lots of two hun- 
dred or more, $125 per hundred. Address 


THE GAZETTE, Publishers, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


THE ROVER 


An Iilastrated Magazine for Boys. 


Monthly. $100 ayear, Specimen copy for 
the asking. E, & M. HUTCHINSON, Pub- 
lishers, 107 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 
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Che Living Churc 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


T IS ANNOUNCED ON HIGH AUTHOR- 
ity that General Dragomirow, the famous 
Russian strategist, has suggested to the 
Czar the restoration of the independent 

kingdom in Poland in order to create a buffer 
State between Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
and thus enable the three nations to reduce 
their enormous frontier garrisons and avert ir- 
ritation in the future. This plan contemplates 
the rehabilitation of the ancient kingdom by re- 
uniting territorities divided between Russia, 
Germany, and Austria after the defeat of Kos- 
ciusko by Suwaroff and reapportioned by the 
treaty of Vienna in 1815. It is said that the 
Czar hes referred the matter to a special com- 
mission, as nothing can be done without the 
consent of Austria to the recession of Galicia, 
and the surrender by Germany of the principal 
Polish territory absorbed by Prussia. It is 
more than a hundred years since Poland, after 
the heroic resistance of its people, led by Kos- 
ciusko, was finally divided among the great 
Powers, and its identity as a nation lost. Fora 
while Napoleon gave new hope to the Poles, but 
he accomplished nothing towards the independ- 
ence, and at the Congress of Vienna in 1815 the 
territory of Poland was again distributed 
among Russia, Germany, and Austria. Butthe 
Poles did not consent willingly to their fate. 
In 1830 an insurrection broke out in Warsaw, 
and for a time the Poles were successful over 
their Russian oppressors. But finally they 
were overcome by the weight of numbers, and 
in 18382 the last vestige of independence was 
taken away, and Poland declared an integral 
pirt of the Russian Empire. In 1846 slight out- 
breaks occurred in both German and Austrian 
Poland, as well as in the provinces which had 
been annexed to Russia, but they were easily 
put down. Again in 1855, in 1862, and in 1864 
the Poles made despairing attempts to regain 
their independence, but were beaten, and the 
burdens under which they labored greatly in- 
creased. For the last thirty years they have 
submitted to their fate without attempting to 


rebel. 
ss He 


VENTS FOLLOWING THE RECENT CAB- 
inet crisis in France have served to reveal 
the strength of the Socialists and Radicals. The 
failure of Poincare to form a Cabinet was di- 
rectly due to-his inability to command the sup- 
port of the extremists among the Republicans. 
Sarrien, the leader of the Radicals, served no- 
tice that his party would not support a Cabinet 
which contained Barthou, hence Poincare, fear- 
ing that if he yielded in this, objections would 
be made to Ribot ond others, surrendered the 
task of constituting a ministry. The support of 
the Socialists and Radicals is necessary to the 
Moderate Republicans, and these extremists 
hold a somewhat similar position to that of the 
‘Centre party in Germany. The Socialists hold 
the balance of power, and their votes are neces- 
sary tothe Moderates. 


oe. 


COMPANY WITH ACAPITAL OF $150,000 

has been formed in London for the purpose 
of attempting to cast steel by a method discoy- 
ered by Professor Dewar. This method if suc- 
cessful in practical tests, promises to revolution- 
ize the steel industry. The method of Professor 
Dewar employs liquid hydrogen which he has 
demonstrated to possess extraordinary power in 
producing high vacuums with extreme rapidity. 
Reckoning from the absolute zero of tempera- 
ture, the boiling points of hydrogen, oxygen,and 
«dhloring are 35, 90, and 240 degrees respectively, 


From these figures the professor inferred that 
liquid hydrogen as a cooling agent ought to be as 
much superior to liquid air as liquid air is su- 
perior to liquidchlorine. Calculating from Wil- 
lard Gibbs’ formulas, he showed that the vacu- 
um left after liquefying the air out of a vessel 
by means of liquid hydrogen cannot exceed the 
millionth part of the atmospheric pressure. 
This is just about the pressure of the vapor of 
mercury in the Torricellian vacuum, so that as 
good an exhaustion ought to result as by boiling 
out an inclosed space with mercury, ana with 
much greater rapidity. The air bubbles which 
now cause flaws and weaknesses in the steel 
produced by ordinary methods will by the vacu- 
um method be entirely prevented, it is claimed, 
and a quality of metal produced superior to any 
which the world has yet seen. 
——— 

RECIPROCITY TREATY , BETWEEN 

the United States and Great Britain in re- 
lation to trade between this country and the 
British colony of Barbadoes has been signed by 
the representatives of the two governments. It 
is the first treaty framed under the Dingley 
law, and the first of the series of treaties which 
the British colonies to the south of this country 
are seeking to effect. The treaty is made for 
the term of five years, with provision for an ex- 
tension, unless either party should denounce it 
in the meantime. It is made strictly within 
the terms of the Dingley law which provides 
for a reduction of {not more than 20 per cent. of 
the regular duties on merchandise which may 
be agreed upon, in return for reciprocal reduc- 
tions given by other countries. This section 
further permits goods to be taken from the 
dutiable list and placed on the free list fora 
term of years. The act provides that the treaty 
is to be made by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, and an anomalous clause 
is added that the reduced duties are to apply 
when such treaty shall have been fully ratified 
by the Senate and “approved by Congress.”’ 
The treaty relating to British Guiana is about 
ready to be signed, all the essential features 
having been agreed upon. The Jamaican nego- 
tiations have also begun. 


=e RS 
N OKLAHOMA MAN IS REPORTED TO 
have discovered a method of protection from 
cyclones and waterspouts, and according to news- 
paper reports, successful tests have been made at 
Hennessey, O. T. The inventor does nothing 
more nor less than demolish the twisting funnel 
on its approach by discharging by means of a 
cannon a good sized load of salt. It remains to 
be explained just why salt should exercise such 
an effect, but it is asserted that calamity to the 
town of Hennessey has thrice been averted this 
season by the salt cure. The Hennessey town 
council employs the inventor on a salary of $50 
per month to maintain a watch for wandering 
cyclones; and four canons, stationed on the four 
sides of the town, are always loaded and ready 
for work. The cannon theory is not new, having 
been applied at sea many times when vessels 
have been threatened by waterspouts. 
Sa eS 
UBLIC SENTIMENT, TO A CONSIDER. 
able extent, upholds Governor Pingree ifi 
recent vetoes of sundry Bills passed by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Michigan. The reason 
given for vetoing the beet sugar bounty Bill 
was the failure to place any limit to the amount 
a company may receive in any one year. While 
this is the most objectionable feature, the Gov- 


ernor says the Bill also has his disapproval be- 
cause it will result in increasing the taxes of 
property owners, and the Legislature has. 
passed no laws to equalize this burden of taxa- 
tion and make corporate and other property pay 
its share of taxes. The Governor says an effort 
seems to have been made to appropriate money 
out of all proportion with the present revenue 
of the State, and to stifle all measures framed to 
make tax dodgers who either controlled or ob- 
structed legislation, bear their share of in- 
creased expenses. Attention is called to the 
failure of the railroad, copper, and iron tax Bills, 
the Michigan Central repeal Bill, and the joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment to overcome objections to the Atkinscn 
law, and the Bill reducing the tax rate of ex- 
press companies. The declaration is made that 
the final result of the legislation on the tax 
question is an actual reduction of taxes on cor- 
porate property. 
=i 
ICHIGAN HAS ENACTED A DRASTIC 
anti-trust law. A ‘‘trust” is defined as ‘‘a 

combination of capital, skill, or arts by two or 
more persons, firms, partnerships, corporations, 
or association of persons, or of any twoor more 
of them for either, any, or all of the following 
purposes: To create or carry. out restrictions in 
trade or commerce; to limit or reduce the pro- 
duction, or increase or reduce the price of mer- 
chandise or any commodity; to prevert comp2- 
tition in manufacturing, making, transporta- 
tion, sale, or purchase of merchandise, produce, 
or any commodity; to tix at any standard or fie- 
ure, whereby its price to the publicor consumer 
shall in any manner be controlled or estab- 
lished, any article or commodity of merchandise, 
produce, or commerce intended for sale, barter, 
use, or consumption in this State.’? The law 
provides that for a violation of any of its provi- 
sions by any corp>ration or association, the At- 
torney-General shall institute proceedings for 
the forfeiture of the charter rights, franchises, 
or privileges of the offender, and for the disso 
lution of the same under the general laws of the 
State. A heavy penalty is provided for viola- 
tions, and any p3rson injured in business or 
property by violations of the Act, is entitled to 
recover twice the damages sustained. 


a a 


HE PRESENT AGITATION IN THE 

State of [linois, and particularly in the city 
of Chicago, emphasizes precautionary meas- 
ures being taken in several sections of the coun- 
try against tuberculosis, through infection 
from diseased cattle or infected milk. Of the 
two expedients adopted in different States, one 
deals directly with the cattle,and the other 
with the milk supply. In Massachusetts, quar- 
antine against infected cattle is maintained, and 
in the last three years 10,979 tuberculous cattle 
have been killed by the authorities, and $366,805 
paid to their owners. [Illinois is now following 
the example of Massachusetts, by inspecting 
cattleof milk dealers, and the results have been 
somewhat startling, as many infected cows have 
been found. Buffalo stands at the head of 
large cities in pure milk supply. City ordinan- 
ces authorize the inspection and destruction of 
all tuberculous cattle within the city limits, and 
require certificates from all milk dealers be- 
yond the city limits, that their herds have 
been examined by the health authorities and 
are free from infection. No milk can be brought 
into the city except under the protection of 
such certificates. In this way tuberculous milk 
is now effectually excluded. 
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Che Living Church 


JUNE 24, 1899 


The News of the Church 


Bishop Seymour’s Anniversary 


The Feast of St. Barnabas, being the 21st an- 
niversary of the consecration of Bishop Seymour 
as the Bishop of Springfield, was observed at 
St. Paul’s pro-cathedral with special prayers at 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. The rec- 
tor, the Ven. Archdeacon Taylor, preached from 
the text St. John xv: 16, ‘*Ye have not chosen 
Me, but Ihave chosen you, and ordained you, 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain.”’ 

In conclusion, Dr. Taylor said: ‘‘A few words 
c ncerning our own beloved Bi hep whose anni- 
versary we hold to-day, may not be considered 
ioappropriate from one who has labored with 
him in the G-spel throughout the 21 years of his 
episcopate, asa presbyter in his diocese. The 
episcopate of your Bishop attains its majority 
to-day. Twenty-one years ago on St. Barnabas’ 
Day, 1878, the Rt. Rev. George Franklin Sey- 
mour, D.D., was consecrated a bishop in the 
Church of God, with jurisdiction in the diocese 
of Springfield. Of the ten consecrators, all, I 
think, except Bishops Neely, Scarborough, and 
McLaren have passed beyond the veil, while he 
who was then elevated to the episcopate has 
rounded out the measure of three-:score years 
and ten, by God’s good providence well sus- 
tained in health and strength. 


“Tt is our privilege to-day to look back upon 
the past, and to sum up its significance, for an 
episcopate of 21 years is not so common as to be 
unworthy of notice. I need not speak of our 
Bishop’s profound learning, persuasive e'’o- 
quence, and devotion to the labors of his office, 
for these are familiar to all of you. But I must 
Go more than allude tothe uncompromising posi- 
tion which the Bishop has always maintained as 
a teacher and defender of the Catholic Faith, as 
it is held and set forth by the Church in the 
Boox of Common Prayer, as being one of the 
most significant facts of his episcopate, and one 
that has given this weak and poor diocese an in- 
fluence and aname ranking it among those which 
are greater in material resources. The courage 
to speak out when weak and worldly men would 
jeopardize the truth by unworthy compromises is 
arare gift in these days. A false and hollow peace 
in the Church is always too dearly bought. If 
there be not controversy, and valiant blows 
struck in defence of the Faith, the Church will 
become honey-combed with heresy and worldli- 
Le.s while men sleep. 


“To defend the Faith is not a pleasant or com- 
fortable vocation. It requires for its success 
that they who undertake it should be ‘good 
men, fall of the Holy Ghost and of faith,’ but 
just because they must be such, they are called 
to self-sacrifice, to endure hardness, the slights 
and contempt of the worldly, the easy-going, the 
compromising, and the profane. Nevertheless, 
as we look backover the Church’s long struggle 
with the world and allits untruth, it is of such 
champions of God’s truth that we perceive the 
words of our Lord to have been especially 
spoken: ‘Ye have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you, that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit shall remain.’ 


“It is to such sturdy warriors for the Faith 
that we owe it, under God, that the Faith has 
not long since perished from the earth, and that 
we and our children still have the benetits and 
biessings of it. We need to pray that our bishops 
may have more of the boldness and courage of 
leadership of the Apostles Paul and Barnabas, 
of a.St. Athanasius, or a Cyprian, or a Leo, ora 
Gregory, of Bishops Andrews, Laud, and Ken, 
that they may be indeed like St. Barnabas, the 
sons of consolation, able and willing, no matter 
at what cost to themselves, to strengthen and 
confirm the people of Christ in the Faith, to 
quicken their love and zeal for the truth, and to 
drive away indifference and worldly falseness 
from the Church of God, both by their word and 
their example. That the Divine Head of the 
Church, the great Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls, has given to this poor diocese such a Bar- 


nabas, such a son of consolation, to be its bishop, 
and has mercifully sustained him in the labors 
of his arduous office these thrice seven years 
past, may well evoke our hearty thanksgiving to 
God. And to our thanksgivings we add our 


fervent prayers to God that he will grant to our- 


beloved Bishop many more years of ministry 
and service in the episcopate, and will sustain 
him in his labors, comfort him in his trials and 
disappointments, crown his years with blessing 
and honor, and will enab!e him, with the flock 
committed unto him, to attain everlasting life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

“Our love, our prayers, our loyalty, and our 
faithful co-operation, are the least that we can 
offer our Bishop and Father in God; but let us 
pledge him these, and fulfill our pledge right 
well, that we may comfort his heart also, and 
may, with him, be strong and of a good courage, 
‘that with purpose of heart we may cleave unto 
the Lord.’ Thus shall we be doing our part, in 
co operation with the grace of God given us 
through the apostolate, to secure that perima- 
nence of the fruits of the ministry committed to 
our Bishop, which Christ has promised, and to 
become partakers of the joy which is reserved 
for all who are true of heart.”’ 


The Board of Missions 


The Board of Managers met at the Church 
Missiors House, June 13th. The Bishop of New 
Jersey was called to the chair, which he after- 
ward resigned to the Bishop of Kentucky. 
There were present four bishops, seven presby- 
ters, and five laymen. 


An offer of certain property now belonging to 
the Connecticut Indian Association at Fort Hall 
Agency having been made to the society, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 

Resolved: That title be taken to the property at 
Fort Hall Agency in the missionary district of Boise; 
but that such action be delayed until after the conse- 
cration of a Bishop of Boise, if such delay will not 
endanger the constmmation of the transfer. 


The Finances 


According to the treasurer’s statement it ap- 
peared that there had been an increase of 181 
in the number of Sunday schools contributing, 
and an increase of $2,000 in the amount so far re- 
ceived from this source, while the sum from 
each individual school averaged about a dollar 
less than for the same time last year. With re- 
gard to the general finances the report showed 
that (notwithstanding there was nothing to off- 
set the single cffering of $10,000 in 1897-98) there 
was an increase of $1,392 as compared with June 
ist last year. While this is most encouraging, 
the point is ever in mind that the current ap- 
propriations are much larger in the aggregate 
vhan in any previous year, principally because 
of the growth of the work, which is in itself a 
marked evidence of success. It is very sure that 
therefore many and large individual contribu- 
tions will be required during thesummer. The 
Executive Committee reported that the society 
had had 37 representatives at as many diocesan 
conventions recently held, and they left it with 
the associate secretary to arrarge a series of 
engagements for the Rev. J. Addison Ingle, on 
vacation from the China mission, on Sundays in 
the larger parishes, say from Boston to Chicago 
and from Buffalo to Richmond; giving week- 
days tosome of the smaller parishes, and to 
auxiliary and other meetings. The associate 
secretary would be very glad to correspond with 
rectors on this subject. 


The Ecumenical Conference 


Letters were at hand from the Rey. 8S. L. 
Baldwin, general secretary of the “Ecumenical 
Conference on Foreign Missions,’’ to be held in 
New York next year under the honorary presi- 
dency of «x-President Benjamin Harrison. The 
former of these letters requested that prepara- 
tion for this conference should not be confined 
simply to the speakers, writers, and delegates, 
but should be a three-fold preparation of the 


whole Church by prayer, by study, and by con 
tributions. It was suggested that monthly pub- 
lic services for prayer for the fullness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ should be held, 
that the conference should be remembered be- 
fore the Throne of Grace on other occasions,and 
especially in all Christian households. Contribu- 
tions toward the conference, in the amount of 
five dollars each, are asked from every parish, 
with the information that to each such contri- 
butor a copy of the report in two volumes will 
be sent when issued, for parish and missionary 
libraries. The second letter requests the ap- 
pointment of “fifty-six delegates, including the 
women.” The Board of Managers directed that 
the foregoing should be published, and that its 
committee already appointed to participate in 
the conference should nominate the delegates. 


Appropriations to Domestic Missions 


Forty-six communications were at hand from 
bishops having domestic missionary work with- 
in their jurisdiction,and from the Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocese of Indiana. Favorable ac- 
tion was had in those instances where it was re- 
quired,and an additional appropriation for the 
next fiscal year was made for the work among 
white people in the amount of $800, and an addi- 
tional appropriation for work among the Indians 
in the amount of $300, upon a presentation of 
facts concerning the needs of his missionary dis- 
trict by the Bishop of North Dakota,and a grant 
was made to the Bishop of Sacramento for the 
completion of certain new churches, from the 
income of the Anna Mary Minturn Fund. Thr 
appropriation at the disposition of the Commis 


sion on Work among the Colored People wa. 


raised for the next fiscal year (from $57,920) to 
$62,000. 


Missionaries Needed for Alaska P 


A request from the Bishop of Alaska for the 
prompt appoiotment of an American clergyman 
for Fort Yukon, to take the place of the Rev. 
Mr. Hawksley, whose services have been gener: 
ously loaned for a year by Bishop Bompas of 
British Columbia, was referred to a committee 
with power. The Bishop invites application for 
work amcng these Indians from young and 
strong clergymen, full of missionary zeal. Re- 
marks: ‘It would be well for him to have some 
medical knowledge. Urgency is required if we 
are to send him in this year, and this year he is 
needed.’ Owing to the difficulty of reaching 
the Bishop, communications on this subject 
should be addressed to the Associate Secretary, 
Church Missions House, New York. A mission- 


ary is also needed at Ketchikan, where the 


country is filling up with prospectors. The same 
man could work among the Hydahs. His salary 
is pledged, if unmarried. Delayed letters writ- 
ten last autumn have been received from Anvik, 
and two, posted in the early spring of this year, 
have come from Circle City. 


United Offering Appointments 


Under the United Offering of 1898, Mrs. A. M. 
Chisholm and Miss F. Foxhall were appointed i: s 
Church workers in the diocese of North Caro- 
lina, upon the nomination of the Bishop, the 
latter of whom is to reside for a time in a deacon- 
ess house for special training previous to enter- 
tering upon duty; Miss Ellen Hartford was ap- 
pointed,:in the room of Miss C. Brandon (de- 
clined), on the nomination of the Bishop of 
Georgia; Miss R. Ford Heath was appointed to 
do the general work of a Bible woman on th: 
nomination of the Bishop of Lexington, and a 
grant at the rate of $150 per annum was made 
to the Bishop-ef Laramie toward the educaticn 
of Mrs. C. LeHew in the Deaconess Training 
School at St. Paul, Minx. 


Foreign Mission Appointments and Work 


A large number of letters were at hand from 
the foreign missionary bishops,Bishop Williams, 
and several of the miss‘onaries in Africa, 


China, and Japan, which received due consider- © 


ation. Miss Eliza L. McC» k, of Hartford, 


nde 


: 
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Conn., was appointed a missionary teacher to, 


China, Mr. James Jeffries Chapman of the Vir- 
ginia Seminary as missionary to Japan, to take 
effect upon his ordination on June 23d, and Mrs. 
Lillian Heywood Robinson, trained nurse, etc., 
to Cape Mount Station, Africa. With great re- 
gret the information was received that by the 
secretary’s latest advices the Rev. Dr. Hope 
had decided not to accept his appointment to 
Cape Mount,thus leaving this important station, 
with a numerous band of missionary workers, 
and 150 children under instruction, still longer 
without a resident priest. The call for a com- 
petent man in full orders for this St. John’s 
mission is reiterated in the strongest possible 
terms. The Rey.S. J. Taylor, of Hoffman Insti- 
tute and High School, Cuttington, appeals for 
contributions to completethe building,Epiphany 
Hall, to erect a chapel for daily morning and 
evening prayer, and for the establishment of 
mechanical trades. One of the officers of the 
British steamship ‘‘Cabena,’’? has become so 
much interested in the institution that he has 
offered prizes to be competed for by the stud- 
ents. Twenty-six of the pupils were confirmed 
on March 15th. In the two schools there are 125. 


Gifts to the Board of Missions 


The Rev. A. D. Gring, of Japan, has presented 
to the Church Missions House two edict boards 
against Christianity, the last removed by order 
of the government, and a stone image 1,004 years 
old, excavated when digging the foundations for 
St. Agnes’ School building in Kyoto. The Rev. 
John Davis, S.T.D., of the same mission, has pre- 
sented to the Church Missions House Library 
the first volume (three others to be published) 
of his Chapters in Ecclesiastical History, espe- 
pecially prepared by the students of Trinity 
Divinity School, Tokyo. Onthe testimony of 
Bishop McKim, in producing this large work in 
addition to his routine duties, Dr. Davis has 
been of the greatest service to the mission dur- 
ing the comparatively short time he has been 
connected with it. The Japanese clergyman in 
charge of St. John’s church, Osaka, at his own 
instance, sent $6, Lenten Offering of his Junior 
Auxiliary, to the treasurer, and the same 
amount to the Japan Church Mission Board. 
Miss Bull, who transmitted it for him, ventures 
to believe that, by the course of the sun, this 
112 was the first Easter off2ring of 1899. 


Commencements 


The Keble School for Girls, Syracuse 


June 16th, the Rev. Edward H. Coley made an 
address to the graduates, and diplomas and tes- 
timonials were presented by the Bishop. The 
school has a Board of Trustees, and Miss Mary 
J. Jackson is the efficient principal. 


St. Luke’s School, Bustleton 


The baccalaureate sermon to the graduating 
class was delivered at the memorial church of 
St. Luke, the beloved physician, by the Rev. H. 
J. Cook. The closing exercises were held on the 
15th inst., in the school gymnasium, where 
Bishop Talbot delivered’ the address to the 
graduates. The diplomas were presented by the 
Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins, to the nine graduates, 
Medals and prizes were also presented to honor 
students. 


St. Stephen’s College, Annandale 


The 39th annual Commencement took place 
_ Junei5th. In the evening a memorial service 
was held, commemorating the late Rev. Dr. 
_ Fairbairn, warden of the college, and the late 
John Bard, one of its principal benefactors. Ad- 
dresses were made by Bishop Potter and others. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon nine graduates, and certificates were 
given to three special-course men. The degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon the Rev. 
HBaston E. Madeira, B. A., class of ’91, and the 
Rey. Larrien Longley, B. A., class of 96. 


Penna. College for Women, Pittsburgh 


Was very happy in its closing exercises, which 
were of great interest throughout the week. 


f 


The Living Churcbd 


The Commencement exercises were held Mon- 
day morning, June 12th, in the beautiful chapel 
in Dilworth Hall. Myra Reynolds, Ph.D., asso- 
ciate professor of literature in Chicago Univer- 
sity, delivered the address. Her subject, ‘*The 
relation of modern poetry to the common peo- 
ple,” afforded a theme fora witty, forceful, 
scholarly address, which was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the large audience. President R. Jane 
DeVore conferred the degrees. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary, Garden City 


Held June 8th, at the Stewart Arms Casino 
and on the school grounds. The guests were 
received by the principal, Miss E. L. Koues, 
the faculty, and the nine graduates. The Bish- 
op delivered the address to the class and pre- 
sented the diplomas. Both the school and 
Casino were artistically decorated with palms 
and ferns, and the colors of the class of 99, 
lavender and gold. A musical entertainment 
was given at the close. 


Seabury Divinity School 


On June 6th held its Commencement exercises 
in the oratory of the school, at Faribault, Minn. 
The Holy Communion was celebrated at 7 a. mM. 
At the 11 o’clock service the oratory was too 
small for the congregation. Bishop Whipple, 
Bishop Gilbert, and Bishop Morrison, of Iowa, 
were present. The baccalaureate sermon was 
delivered by the Bishopof Iowa, and was a most 
forceful and eloquent presentation of ‘The man 
of God’’ as he should be. Warden Butler pre- 
sented the graduates to Bishop Whipple who 
conferred the diplomas. and degrees. Seven 
students were graduated, and four of them re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor in divinity. The 
graduates were Frederic Carman, Arthur N. 
Clogett, Philip H. Linley, Emery E. Lofstrom, 
Marcus J. Simpson, William Toole, and Arthur 
. Tripp, all of whom have Western missions 
waiting for them. In addition to the seven 
graduates, two other students who have taken 
special courses at Seabury, were ordained on 
the following Sunday, one for work among the 
Swedes, one for work among the Indians, and 
both in the missionary jurisdiction of Duluth. 


Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown 


Tuesday and Wednesday of the first week in 
June were the days when the Berkeley men 
gathered about their alma mater. The annual 
service was held in St. Luke’s chapel, on the 
evening of June 6th. The alumnisermon was de- 
livered by the Rey. Millidge Walker. On the fol- 
lowing morning, there was a Celebration at 7 
o’clock, followed by Morning Prayer at 8:30, 
after which the alumni held their annual meet- 
ing in the library, the Rev. Dr. Hart presiding. 
A minute commemorative of Bishop Williams 
was prepared by the Rev. Dr. Vibbert, of Trini- 
ty chapel, New York, which was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. The death of six of 
the alumni during the past year, was an- 
nounced ; viz., the Rev. William Kirtland Doug- 
lass, D. D., ‘53, of Louisiana; the Rev. Benja- 
min Eastwood, D. D., 63, of Rhode Island; the 
Rev. Joseph Edward Pratt, °67, of Central 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. Howard Saxton Clapp, 
75, of Pennsylvania; the Rev. John Richard 
Lambert, ’84,of New York, and the Rev. Heury 
Dows Stebbins, ’88, of Central New York. Bish- 
op Brewster was elected president for the en- 
suing year; the Bishops of Long Island, New 
Hampshire, Southern Ohio, Michigan, Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Spokane, Olympia, and Sacramen- 
to, honorary vice presidents; the Rev. Dr. 
Hart, of Hartford, and the Rev. Dr. Lines, of 
New Haven, vice-presidents; the Rev. Prof. 
Barbour, of the Berkeley Divinity School, sec- 
retary; the Rev. P. L. Shepard, treasurer. A 
vote was passed congratulating the Rev. Dr. 
Binney on his election to the headship of the 
school, and assuring him of the sincere esteem 
and hearty support of all the alumni. Resolu- 
tions were also adopted expressing affectionate 
regard for Prof. William Allen Johnson who 
scon becomes professor emeritus, and satis- 
faction at the appointment of Dr. Hart to suc- 
ceed Bishop Williams in the chair of Doctrinal 
Theology, in a place so long associated with his 
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personality. The Rev. Cornelius G. Bristol re- 
ported that the alumni library fund amounted 
to $7,000, and that the subscriptions for the 
Bishop Williams memorial fund aggregated 
about $31,500. Earnest addresses were made 
by Bishop Brewster, the Rey. Prof. Townsend, 
the Rey. Dr. Blanchard, of Philadelphia, and 
others. The ordination service was held at 11 
o’clock, in Holy ‘frinity church, and is recorded 
elsewhere under the usual heading. Bishop 
Hall, of Vermont, preached the sermon, on ‘‘We 
speak that we do know and testify that we 
have seen,” St. John iii: 11. At 4o0’clock, Dean 
Binney held his reception, and at 7 o’clock 
Evening Prayer -vas said, concluding a notable 
anniversary. There was a splendid gathering 
of the alumni, and every one seemed to feel it a 
personal matter to make this, the first Com- 
mencement succeeding Bishop Williams’ death, 
an opportunity to prove his loyalty to this 
‘school of the prophets,’ which will be forever 
identified with his great name. 


Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Bishop went, on Saturday, to Gambier, 
Ohio, where, on Sunday, he preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon in Kenyon College, of which 
he isa trustee, and attended the Commencement 
on Tuesday, on which occasion an honorary 
doctor’s degree was conferred on the Rev.’ A. L. 
Williams, Bishop coadjutor-elect of Nebraska, 


The first meeting of the recently-elected 
Board of Missions was held in the Church Club 
Rooms on Saturday, the 10th, when appropria 
tions to the amount of $8,000 were made for 
diocesan missions during this diocesan year. 
The Rey. Jos. Rushton was re-elected secretary, 
and Mr. F, F. Ainsworth, treasurer. 


On the first Sunday after Trinity, the rector 
of Epiphany appealed to his people for offeriags 
of silver, to be melted down for a chalice and 
patten, to replace those stolen some time ago. 
On the following Sunday enough was offered to 
procure three solid silver vessels. 


The Sunday schools of the cathedral, Epi- 
phany, and St. Mark’s, will have a combined 
meeting at the picnic grounds of the C. M. & St. 
P. R. R.,on Saturday, July 1st. 


At Winnetka, arrangements are progressing 
for the purchase of a large lot with a house on 
it, suitable for a rectory. The Rev. T. A, 
Snively preached for Mr. Curran last Sunday. 


Rey. A. L. Williams Accepts the Bishopric 


Immediately after a conference on the 13th 
with Bishop Worthington, then passing through 
Chicago to take up permanent residence near 
the sea, by order of his medical advisers, Mr. 
Williams sent to the secretary of the diocese of 
Nebraska formal notification of his acceptance 
of the recent election at Omaha, subj2ct to the 
ratification of the Bishops and Standing @om- 
mittees. On Sunday morning last there was 
read to the congregation of Christ church, 
Woodlawn, a letter from the rector to thé 
senior warden, Mr. O. W. J. Lafferty, inform- 
ing the wardens and vestry of his acceptance of 
the coadjutorship of the diocese of Nebraska, 
and intention to resign the rectorship in Sep- 
tember. It is generally understood that Mr. 
Williams’ consecration will take place in Trin- 
ity cathedral, Omaha, on Friday, Sept. 29th, 
the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels, though 
no definite arrangements may be made till 
July. The Rev. J. Charles Gairdner, of Tecum- 
seh, Neb., officiated in Christ church last Sun- 
day, in the absence of the Rev. A. L. Williams. 


Guild of All Souls 


The annual meeting was held on Wednesday, 
the 14th, in the church of the Ascension, after a 
choral celebration of the Holy Communion,with 
the rector as celebrant, the Rev. Dr. Webb, 
president of Nashotah House, preaching a fine 
historical sermon. An encouraging report for 
the past year was read by Mr. T. B. Smith, Jr. 
The Rey. E. A. Larrabee was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Mr. Smith, secretary. An adjourn- 
ment to the new and commodious parish rooms 
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followed, where an appetizing luncheon was 
served. by the ladies of the parish, and enjoyed 
by a dozen of the clergy and some 40 of the 
laity. Loformal, but extremely appropriate ad- 
dresses were delivered by the rector, by the 
Rev. Dr. Webb, Father Huntington, the rector 
of St. James’, South Bend, and the Rev. A. L. 
Williams. 


Meeting of the Clerica 


On the invitation of Mrs. Cleveland, the mem- 
bers of the Clerica, to the number of 12, spent a 
very pleasant day, on the 14th inst., at Dundee, 
one of the many pretty towns on the Fox river. 
Leaving by the N. W. R. R. at 10:304.M, the 
party were met at Hlgin by the hostess, and 
taken by “trolley” to the rectory of St. James, 
After participating in its hospitality, the com- 
pany re-assembled in the church, and were given 
avery interesting account of the stages whereby 
a Baptist chapel standing on piles had ad- 
vanced to its present dignity of a well-appointed 
and firmly-based Church edifice—stages which 
plainly indicate a quarter of a century of pains- 
taking effort and personal sacrifice, the Rev. Dr. 
Cleveland representing in the neighborhood, far 
and wide, ‘‘the beloved physician.’’ So very en- 
joyable was this gathering in the country, that 
the Clerica anticipate with satisfaction a repeti- 
tion in the July and August meetings, probably 
in a northern direction. 


Father Huntington’s Visit 


Father Huntington rounded out his week’s 
work by preaching in Emmanuel, La Grange, at 
the regular Friday evening service of the 16th, 
and addressing the young men of St. John’s mis- 
sion, 62 Clybourn av., on Saturday evening, his 
subject being, ‘‘Nailing three lies,” which are 
commonly held—namely, that what is natural is 
right; that what others do,one may do; and that 
the lawsof purity for men and women differ. On 
last Sunday morning he preached in St. James’, 
visited St. Thomas’ in the afternoon, and made 
his final address on rescue work at the Ascension 
in the evening. 


Silver Wedding of the Rey. H. Lindskog 


On Friday, of last week, there was a notable 
gathering of parishioners in St. Ansgarius’ 
church, the occasion being a commemoration of 
the ‘silver wedding”’ of the much beloved rector, 
the Rev. Herman Lindskog. After service, the 
Rev. Dr. Stone, specially designated for the pur- 
pose by the Bishop, who was unavoidably de- 
tained elsewhere, made a presentation address 
+o the rector. The articles presented were, a 
silver collar, including miniature “‘bands” (wulgo 
bibs), still commonly worn in church by Swedish 
ministers, a handsome solid silver service, and 
a small purse from some of the clerical brother- 
hood. The felicitous reply of Mr. Lindskég was 
both touching and eloquent. Refreshments were 
served in the parish rooms under the rectory, 
and other addresses made. The whole proceed- 
ings of a day memorable in the life alike of the 
congregation and its pastor, leave the impres- 
sion that it would be difficult to find, in any par- 
ish of our Church, a more decidedly beautiful 
illustration of the true pastoral relation in all its 
fulness. Twenty of Mr. Lindskog’s 25 years of 
married life have been spent in this country, 
and 12 in his present cure. 


Gifts for St. Mark’s, Evanston 


A bequest of the late Mrs. Beach leaves the 
sum of $4,000 for a memorial window. Another 
parishioner has promised to give, in the next 
two years, $4,000 for a new altar. A beautiful 
window, presented by the Sunday school, isnow 
on its way from England. 


St. James’ Church 


The envelope system was recently introduced 
in St. James.’ Oa Sunday next the services 
will be at4P.M., instead of the usual summer 
hour at 5 p.m, the occasion being a special 
service for the various chapters of theG. F.S., 
the sermon to be preached by the ‘rector of 
Trinity. Dr.Stone sails on ‘the 12th prox., with 
his wife, for a couple of months’ travel in Swit- 
zerland. 


Ube Living Church 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The church of the Messiah, Rhinebeck, the 
Rev. Ernest C. Saunders, rector, was couse- 
crated on June 17th, by Bishop Potter. 


At St. Mary’s chapel, Sherwood Park, June 
14th, Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, acting for 
the Bishop of the diocese, administered Confir- 
mation. 


The church of the Holy Communion, the Rev. 
Henry Mottet, D. D., rector, has received a be- 
quest of $10,000 by the will of the late Caroline 
A. Cisco. 


The archdeaconry of New York has purchased 
land for the building of a new church and parish 
house at Woodlawn. The latter will be first 
erected. 


The church of the Holy Faith, the Rev. Nor- 
ton C. Smith, rector, has recently received a 
memorial gift of a stone altar, inlaid with mo- 
saic work. 


St. Bartholomew’s church, the Rev. David 
H. Greer, D. D., rector. will be closed after July 
9th, in order that necessary repairs may be 
made to the roof of the sacred edifice. 


The 18th anniversary of the consecration of 
St. Thomas’ church, Mamaroneck, was cele- 
brated on St. Barnabas’ Day. In the evening, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Kirkby, D. D., preached a 
special sermon. 


The Bishop's secretary, the Rev. George F. 
Nelson, D. D., who is also registrar of the dio- 
cese, has just left the city for a vacation of two 
months, during which time his duties will be 
taken by the Rev. Robert L. Paddock, in charge 
of the pro-cathedral. Dr. Nelson is also super- 
intendent of the City Mission Society, whose in- 
terests will be looked after during his absence 
by Mr. T. V. Boynton, its treasurer. Dr. Nelson 
will go to Alaska, and visit the more important 
points, returning during August. 


Church of St. Edward the Martyr 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Charles C. Grafton, Bishop of 
Fond du Lac, made a visitation in behalf of 
Bishop Potter, and administered Confirmation 
on the evening of June 16th, to 24 candidates. 


Summer Home of Calvary Parish 


Has just been opened for the season, under 
the care of Miss Haight. It is located at Mt. 
Carmel, N. Y. During the summer months the 
chapel of the church will be repainted and dec- 
orated, and generally improved. 


Death of Rev. W. O. Embury 


June 15th, at Inwood-on-Hudson. He was 
chaplain of the House of Mercy and other insti- 
tutions at Inwood, which are conducted by the 
Sisterhood of St. Mary. The burial service 
was held June 17th,.in Holy Rood chapel, New 
York. 


Fresh Air Work 


The church of the Holy Cross, which re-begins 
its fresh-air summer work at St. Andrew’s cot- 
tage at Farmingdale, in a few days, has ar- 
ranged to care for about 200 boys from the city. 
About $500 is needed to meet thisexpense. The 
work is under the care of the Rev. James G. An- 
drews. 


Wedding of Bishop Potter’s Niece 


The wedding of Miss Mary Josepha Potter, 
niece of Bishop Potter, and daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter, president of Cosmo- 
politan University, to Mr. Geo. T. Smith, of 
Ballston Spa, N. Y., took place June 14th. The 
ceremony was conducted at Saratoga Springs, 
by Bishop Potter and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Carey, D. D. 

A Flower Service at St.Matthew’s,New York 

On Sunday, June 11th, at4pr.m., the Scrip- 
ture selections, hymns, prayers, and the address 
of the rector, the Rev. Dr. Edward H. Krans, 
all had flowers for their subject. During the 
service, offerings of flowers were borne to the 
chancel and formed into an emblem of the 
Trinity, and laid in bunches around the triangle. 
After the service, they were taken to five of the 
city hospitals, and to sick persons in families. 
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Marriage of Rev. 4. R. Mansfieid! 


At the church of the Transfiguration, June 
14th, Miss Ella Louise Huntington, daughter of z 
Mrs. Julia C. Hamilton, was married to the 
Rev. Archibald RK Mansfield, chaplain of the 
Seamen’s mission, Pike st. The ceremony was. 
performed by the Rev. Romaine S. Mansfield, 
father of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. 
Thomas R. Harris, D.D. <A reception followed 
at the Holland House. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The Westchester branch met,at Christ church, 
Rye, on June 8th, for its annual meeting. Arch- 
deacon Kirkby made an address at the opening: 
service. Addresses were also delivered by the: 
Ven. Dr. Van Kleeck, arehdeacon of Westches- 
ter, the Rev. Reese F: Alsop, D. D., on the mis- 
sionary work at Cape Mount, Africa, and Miss 
Sanford, of Pelham, on the work at the Navajo - 
Indian Hospital, Arizona. The report of the 
treasurer of the auxiliary was presented, 
through Archdeacon Kirkby. 


Transfiguration Chapel 


The Bishop visited the temporary church of 
the congregation of Transfiguration chapel, 
on the evening of June 7th. After administer- | 
ing the rite of Confirmation, the Bishop, in his 
robes, went outside the building and addressed 
a large crowd from the steps. ‘Father Rich 
has asked me,” he began,‘‘to say a few words to 
those persons in this parish who could not gain 
admission to the church on account of its size”; 
his whole address was listened to in respectful 
silence. The hymns were accompanied by a 
brass band, and the street lighted by calcium 
lights. It was a somewhat new departure for 
New York city. 


Archdeaconry of Westchester 


At the Spring meeting, just held at the 
church of the Holy Communion, Liberty, the 
Rev. P. C. Cleveling, rector, the session lasted 
two days. On the first day, the clergy and lai- 
ty, of whom a considerable number were in at- 
tendance, made a visit to the Loomis Sanitari- 
um, where they were hospitably entertained by 
the medical staff. At night, a missionary serv- 
ice was held, with addresses by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Van Kleeck, D. D., and the Rey. Messrs. 
David Evans and Henry Barker. On the sec- 
ond day, there were two Eucharistic services, 
at the second of which the archdeacon was cele- 
brant, and the Rev..Thomas Burrows, preacher, 
Business of more than usual importance was 
transacted, and revised by-laws were adopted. 


A Sisterhood Disbanded 


On Wednesday of last week, the Rev. Geo. M. 
Christian, D. D., the new rector of*the chureh 
of St. Mary the Virgin, took steps for the dis- 
continuance there of the:Sisterhood of the Or- 
der of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was established in connection with 
the parish by his predecessor, the Rey. Taomas 
McKee Brown. When the discontinuance was 
decided upon, the Order had become reduced to 
two Sisters, the Mother Superior and Sister 
Mary Angela, with a number of lay members 
who have assisted in the work. With the con- 
sent of the two Sisters, they have been trans- 
ferred to the mother house of the Sisterhood of 
St. Mary, at Peekskill. It is understood that 
no friction of any kind has occurred, and that 
the movement is in the interest of those con- 
cerned. 


St. Ignatius’ Church 


Plans have been nearly completed by Mr. 
Chas. C. Haight, the architect, for extensive 
additions an» alterations of St. Ignatius’ church, 
the Rev. Arthur Ritchie, rector. A new ap- 
proach will be built, and the church will 
be so constructed at the chancel end as to af- 
ford greater altar space than at present. The 
chancel will be deepened, and will be lighted by 
new iancet windows of stained glass—seven on 
each side. A new roof wiil be constructed, in 
Gothic d3sign. A handsome brown stone house, 
immediately in the rear of the church, which 
has recently been purchased by the parish, is to 
be converted into a parish house. The lower 
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‘portion will be fitted up for the use of the par- 
ish guilds and Sunday school, while the upper 
portion will be used by the clergy. The last 
services in the church previous to the altera- 
tions were held Sunday, June llth. Jt ishoped 
the church will be ready for reopening early in 
October. 


Pennsylvania 

Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

A garden party in aid of the organ fund of 
Calvary church, Germantown, the Rev. Dr. J. 
DeW. Perry, rector, was held on the lawn of 
Mrs. Geo. L. Harrison’s handsome residence on 
Thursday afternoon, 8th inst., a snug sum being 
realized. 


There was a meeting in behalf of the Church 
League for Work among Colored People, at the 
church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, on 
Sunday evening, 11th inst. The Ven. Cyrus T. 

. Brady and the Rev. Robt. W. Forsyth addressed 
the congregation in behalf of thecolored mission 
work. 


Boys’ Club House 


The building to be erected by the Church Club 
for the exclusive use of the Boys’ Club, at How- 
ard and Somerset sts., Kensington, will be 
three-stories high, of Flemish band brick, with 
stone trimmings, and will measure 9514x1081, ft. 
Hyverything calculated to, instruct and amuse 
the boys will be provided. 


Bequests to Charities 


The executor named in the will of the late 
Amanda L. Muller, states that she has directed 
that one-tenth of $15,000 left her by an uncle is to 
be paid to certain charities, included among 
which are the Ladies’ Italian League of L’ 
Emmanuello, $300, and the Seamen’s Mission, 
(church of the Redeemer), $200. 


University of Pennsylvania 


On Sunday morning, 11th inst., some 400 mem- 
bers of the graduating classes, being about 70 
per cent. of the whole number, assembled at the 
parish house of Holy Trinity church, Philadel- 
phia, whence, preceded by Messrs. Lewis H. 
Redner and Theodore H. Morris, church war- 
dens, Provost C. C. Harrison, and the deans of 
the several faculties, they went in procession to 
the main entrance of the church, and took seats 
in the nave. After Matins had been said, and 
the ‘‘University Hymn’’ sung, the rector, the 
Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins, preached the sermon. 


Episcopal Hospital 


The exercises connected with the graduation 
of the 10th class of pupil nurses from the 
hospital training school were held on the 15th 
inst. in the chapel of the hospital. John C. 
Browne, on behalf of the superintendent, pre- 
sented 18 candidates to Bishop Whitaker who, 
after the usual service, conferred the diplomas. 
The class numbered three’ from Philadelphia, 
five from Pennsylvania, two each from Canada 
and Virginia, and one each from New York, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Kansas, Ohio, and 
Ireland. An address was delivered by the Bish- 
op. The laying of the corner-stone of the new 
Nurses’ Home followed. Addresses were made 
by the Bishop and the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard. 
The contents of the corner-stone was read by 
Ewing L. Miller. The Rev. Messrs. H. M. G. 
Huff, W. W. Taylor, and H. A. F. Hoyt, took 
part in the services. 


St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Overbrook 


The corner-stone of the new edifice was laid 
on the 17th inst., by Bishop Whitaker, assisted 
by Archdeacon Brady, and others of the clergy. 
The building is the gift of Mrs. William Simp- 
son, Jr., her son, W. Percy Simpson, and her 
father, the late David Morgan, one of the first 
yvestrymen, andis in memory of her husband, the 
late Wm. Simpson, Jr. The church will be 
erected after the model of the English country 
church of the 16th century, and is to be con- 
structed of local greystone with Indiana lime- 
stone trimmings Theplan is cruciform, with a 
massive tower at the intersection of the nave 
and transepts. The interior walls are to be 
finished in dressed stone. The roof will be open 
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timbered. All the interior woodwork will be of 
oak. The aisles will be tiled, and the floor of 
the chancel, mosaic with marble steps. The 
altar, pulpit, and font will be of carved stone, 
and the altar rail of brass. Several memorials 
are promised, including a fine organ, handsome 
baptismal font, and a marble statue of David, a 
beautiful piece of work, sculptured in Europe. 
The plans of the building committee include the 
erection of a parish house and rectory as soon 
as the church is finished, which will be early 
in the fall. This church was organized as an in- 
dependent mission in February, 1898, by Arch- 
deacon Brady, who conducted the services until 
May 1, 1898, when the Rev. E. A. Gernant was 
appointed priest-in-charge by Bishop Whitaker. 
Archdeacon Brady, as previously announced in 
our columns, has recently been elected the first 
rector of the parish, and will assume his duties 
in October. 


Central New York 


¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Thirty-first Annual Convention 


Opened in Christ church, Oswego, June 13th, 
at4:30p.m. The Rev. J. K. Parker was elected 
secretary, and the Rev. Wm. Cooke, assistunt 
secretary. Hon. A. H. Sawyer, chancellor of the 
diocese, presented a resolution expressing the 
sympathy of the convention for its treasurer, 
George J. Gardner, in his illness, and re-electing 
him; also that the Standing Committee appoint 
an assistant treasurer. Adopted. The Bishop’s 
address, showing his characteristic vigor of 
thought and matchless dietion, covered the fol- 
lowing points, especially: The Higher Criticism, 
Importance of veracity, Ethics of ordination, 
and Minding our own business. He made fitting 
allusion to the death of the Rev. H. D. Stebbins, 
the Hon. R. P. Flower, and Mr. Hamilton S. 
White. The Rev. Dr. J. Sanders Reed presented 
an amendment to the canon prohibiting any 
church to be erected within one-half mile of any 
other in any city, town, or village, without per- 
mission from the Bishop and Standing Commit- 
tee. Adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Babcock moved for a committee 
of five to be appointed to buy a tract of land in 
Syracuse, and to prepare plans for the erection 
of a diocesan house in honor of the Bishop who 
celebrated his 30th anniversary April 8th. 
Judge Andrews made an eloquent address, in 
which he seconded the measure, which was car- 
ried. The Bishop appointed the committee. The 
Rev. Dr. McKnight, of Elmira, introduced a 
preamble and resolution setting forth the evils 
of divorce, and calling upon the State legislature 
to enact a law compelling parties desiring to be 
married to procure a legal license from duly con- 
stituted authorities. Adopted. 

Two parishes, St. Andrew’s, Utica, and the 
church-of the Sayiour, Syracuse, were admitted 
into union with the convention. 

The Standing Committee was re-elected as fol- 
lows: The Rev. Drs. John Brainard, Henry R. 
Lockwood, Theodore Babcock, the Rev.Philip N. 
Meade; Messrs. Azariah H. Sawyer, LL.D., John 
R. Van Wagenen, George T. Jack, William D. 
Dunning. The Rev. Dr. McKnight offered reso- 
lutions condemning the growing tendency to- 
ward amusements and secular pursuits on Sun- 
day, and calling upon Churchmen to preserve 
the sacredness of the day, and refrain from des- 
ecration of it. Adopted. 

The Rev. P. N. Meade and Wm. H. Watson, 
M. D., were elected delegates to the Missionary 
Council. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


Mr. Hadley will officiate at the mission at Fair- 
haven during the summer, The average attend- 
ance is 382. 

The parishioners of St. Matthew’s, So. Boston, 
have presented the rector a purse of money, to 
be used upon a summer outing. 

Grace church, New Bedford, will be in charge 
of the Rev. F. M. Garland, during July and 
August. The Brooks Club have presented to the 
Rey. and Mrs. Reusmaniere a sum of money, 
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with a request that they purchase while abroad 
something that should serve as a fitting testi- 
monial from the club. They sailed June 3d, on 
the steamer ‘“‘Lucania.”’ 


New Parish Room at Dedham 


The new parish room connected with the _ 
church of the Good Shepherd, Walnut Hill (Oak- 
dale), was opened on June7th, There was choral 
Evensong in church, with a sermon by the Rev. 
Fr. Osborne, S.S.J.E., after which the congrega- 
tion went in procession to the new building 
which was blessed by the rector, the Rev. W. F. 
Cheney. The gift of a valuable grand piano has 
been received from a member of the parish for 
use in the parish room. 


Rhode Island 
Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. N. MecVickar, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
The 109th Annual Convention 


Assembled at St. John’s church, Providence, 
June 13 and 14th. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. E. H. Porter. After the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, Bishop McVickar called 
the business session to order; 55 of the diocesan 
clergy were present, and 39 parishes were rep- 
resented by delegates. The Rey. S. H. Webb 
was re-elected secretary. 

Bishop McVickar, in his second annual ad- 
dress, said: “No less than 17of the clergy of 
Rhode Island have been transferred during the 
past year to other fields, an unprecedented num- 
ber in the annals of the diocese. There have 
been received 14 clergymen from other dioceses. 
Death has removed from our midst the Rev. 
Walter G. Webster, the Rev. John Hedman, 
and the Rev. Benjamin Eastwood.” : 

The Bishop’s record of official acts contains 
the following: Number of persons confirmed, 
662; ordinations to diaconate, 1, to priesthood, 
2; lay-readers licensed, 35; postulants received, 
4; candidates for Holy Orders, 3; clergymen de- 
posed, 1; corner-stones laid, 1; consecrations of 
chapels, 2; sermons and addresses, 195; Bap- 
tisms, 10; marriages, 3; funerals, 10. 

The Bishop dwelt, in his address, upon two of 
the crying needs of the time—the growing laxi- 
ty in the matter of social morality, and of Sun- 
day and its proper observance. 

Think of it, in Rhode Island last year, there were 
solemnized, if we may use such a wordin view of re- 
sults, 3,332 marriages, and there were granted 400 di- 
vorces, that is, the number of divorces granted bore 
to the number of marriages the ratio of something 
over 10 per cent., and Rhode Island, bad as it is, is 
overshadowed by other States in this matter ..... 
There is much that we can do, ought to do, in the ex- 
ercise of our citizenship, to reform our civil legisla—- 
tion in the interest of purity, to remodel the law 
which governs marriage and divorce. The Christian, 
before all, must take his individual stand and let 
his colors fly, and by hisown word and example, up- 
hold the Church’s standard. It is not the question so 
much of @ new canon on divorce, as it is Christian in- 
fluence exerting in our midst a public sentiment 
for purity. 

No thoughtful Christian can observe the drift and 
tendency of the non-observance of Sunday without 
most anxious apprehension as to the results) The 
tendency to curtail the time devoted to God’s 
worship—to compromise on a single service, and even 
that of shortest and meagrest character, and that 
but intermittently, while the rest of the day is given 
over to self-indulgence and festivity, suggests asad 
contrast with the quiet and happy Sundays of our 
childhood’s memories, with their precious opportu- 
nities for spiritual growth, and the cultivation of the 
cognate graces of family life. Make Sunday again 
what it was a quarter of a century ago, as you onee 
knew it, a happy, bright, lovely day, because, first of 
all, a holy day devoted primaraly to thoughts of 
higher things, to communion with God, and then to 
the cultivation of simple enjoyment of family life. 

In closing, he pleaded for an itinerant mission- 
ary who, in connection with the Bishop, shall 
go up and down, holding services, preaching the 
Gospel, and starting Sunday schools in the 
more central spots of the sparsely settled west- 
ern part of the State. He also appealed for a 
more liberal support of St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
St. Elizabeth’s Home, and St. Andrew’s School, 
and spoke of the need of a home for consump- 
tive patients. 
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Calvary church, Providence, was admitted 
into union with the convention, and St. Peter’s- 
by-the-Sea, Narragansett Pier, was given per- 
mission to withdraw when certain conditions 
shall be fulfilled. In accordance with the report 
of the Board of Audit and Finance, an assess- 
ment of $6,900 was ordered upon the several 
parishes, which is $1,320 more than the amount 
assessed last year. The trustees of Widows, 
Orphans, and Clergy Fund, have a fund now 
amounting to $70,761.82. One thousand dollars 
has been given this year by Mrs. EK. A. Shep- 
ard, of Providence, and an additional $1,000, not 
received yet, is a legacy left by the late Rev. 
Wm. R. Babcock; $3,433 33 was last year given 
to 13 beneficiaries, and for the ensuing year, $3,- 
600 is to be divided among 12 beneficiaries. It 
was resolved to raise $5,000 for the missionary 
work of the diocese for the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Christian Education urged 
a more systematicstudy of the Prayer Book, and 
recommended a diocesan course of normal in- 
struction for Sunday school teachers. The con- 
vention ordered printed 2,000 copies of so much 
of Bishop McVickar’s address as refers to social 
morality and Sunday observance. A committee 
of 11 was appointed to memorialize the State 
Legislature upon the matters alluded to by the 
Bishop in his convention address, under the 
head of ‘‘Social Morality.’?> The Rev. James H. 
Lamb addressed the convention in behalf of the 
Clergy Retiring Fund Society. 

The missionary canon was amended, provid- 
ing for the election of a dean in each of the 
three convocations, to serve three years. 


Bishop W.C. Doane, in behalf of the Domestic - 


and Foreign Missionary Society, addressed the 
convention, with the result that it was resolved 
that the members of the Missionary Council 
from the diocese of Rhode Island be appointed 
as a committee on the diffusion of information 
and the increase of interest as to the general 
missionary work of the Church. 

The Standing Committee was re-elected; name- 
ly: Rev. Messrs. E. H. Porter, G. McC. Fiske, 
D.D., C. A. L. Richards, D.D., Daniel Hen- 
shaw, S.T.D.; Messrs. John Nicholas Brown, 
Rathbone Gardner, D. L. D. Granger, and John 
H. Stiness. 

' The next convention was appointed to meet 
on the second Tuesday in June next, at Trinity 
church, Bristol. 


Los Angeles 


Joseph Horsfall Johnson, D.D., Bishop 
Woman’s Auxiliary 


The third annual meeting of the diocesan 
branch was held in St. John’s church, Los 
Angeles, May 16th. The day began with thecel- 
ebration of the Holy Cormmunion, the Bishop be- 
ing celebrant. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. R. H, Gusthee. After organization and 
the roll call of delegates, whick showed an at- 
tendance of over 200 women, a social hour was 
enjoyed, and an excellent lunch served in the 
guild rooms by the ladies of the several parishes 
of Los Angeles. At two o'clock, the business 
meeting was called to order by Mrs.;T. A. Hisen, 
the president. Reports were read; which were 
all very encouraging, and showed that interest 
has been deepened in all lines of missionary 
work. The president read her annual report, 
touching upon the work of the auxiliary in the 
past, and making suggestions for the future. 
An interesting paper on Cuba was read by Dr. 
Anita Tyng, of Pasadena, and the afternoon 
closed with a delightful paper by Miss Nancy 
M. Hitchcock, of Pasadena, on the last triennial 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary in Washing- 
ton, Officers for the coming year were ap- 
pointed by the Bishop as follows: Mrs. T. A. 
Hisen, president; Mrs. Lucy C. Spencer, first 
vice-president; vice-president for Santa Bar- 
bara, Mrs. S. B. P. Knox; for Los Angeles, Mrs. 
M. P. Reynolds; for Riverside, Mrs. J. M. Pat- 
ten, and for San Diego, Miss E. Woodward; 
treasurer, Mrs. KE. H. Spencer; secretary of 
Junior Auxiliary, Miss!Elliott ;directress of Altar 
Society,Mrs. J. H. Johnson; secretary of Babies’ 
Branch, Mrs. W. M. Friesner; secretary of the 
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Missions Class, Dr. Anita Tyng; correspondent 
of Church Periodical Club, Miss Annie Wilson. 
In the evening a missionary meeting was held in 
St. John’s church, and addresses were made by 
the Rev. Messrs. H. B. Restarick, William Mac- 
Cormack, and B.-W.R. Tayler. Bishop Johnson 
presided in his earnest and happy way. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

At the local assembly of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, held June 17th, at the church of the 
Resurrection, Richmond Hills, the Rev. Geo. C. 
Groves delivered an address on ‘Christian man- 
liness.”’ 

Bishop Littlejohn held a Confirmation service 
on the afternoon of Sunday, June 11th, at 
Caroline church, Setauket. A class from Christ 
church, Port Jefferson, was also presented. 


" In connection with St. Timothy’s church, 
Brooklyn, the Rev. Walter Irving Stetcher, 
priest-in-charge, anew work has been under- 
taken for the benefit of the colored people of 
the 24th and 25th wards. Mr. Stetcher has the 
assistance of a lay-reader in this mission. Dur- 
ing the past year St. Timothy’s has been en- 
larged, at a cost of $1,300. 


Church of the Ascension, Greenpoint 


Has been repaired and decorated. Twonew 
stained glass windows have been put in the 
chancel. The Confirmation class of this spring 
made an offering of a brass font ewer, and the 
Church Guild, that of a new chalice. The par- 
ish house also has been repainted and repaired, 
adding much to its attractiveness. 


St. Paul’s, Flatbush 

Plans for a new church by Architect Herbert 
B. Brewster, have recently been accepted by 
the rector and vestry. The new edifice will be 
erected on the corner of St. Paul’s place and St. 
Paul’s court, adjoining the present building, 
and will be a dignified and simple example of 
pure English Gothic. It will seat 800, and will 
cost about $45,000. It will be built of brick with 
stone and terra cotta trimmings,-and in size will 
be 70 x 150 ft. The work will probably be com- 
pleted by next Easter. The present church was 
erected 65 years ago, and has been enlarged 
three times, but is still inadequate to the needs 
of the constantly growing congregation. The 
Rev. T. G. Jackson has been rector of St. Paul’s 
for the last 10 years. 


All Saints’ Church, Great Neck 


The new memorial parish building was for- 
mally opened by Bishop Littlejohn June 14th. 
The benediction servics was followed by a:lunch- 
eon served to the visiting clergy in the dining- 
room of the new building, which is the gift ofa 
parishioner. It is a two-story and basement 
structure, of native stone, and is thoroughly 
furnished throughout. Its cost was $18,000. In 
the afternoon the annual meeting of the Queens 
and Nassau counties parish wissionary com- 
mittees was held. Reports of the last year’s 
work were read, new officers elected, and other 
business transacted. Addresses were made by 
the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, D. D., and Dr. O. 
A. Glazebrook. An open discussion on ‘The 
Church’s outlook in Queens and Nassau,’’ was 
held, led by Archdeacon Henry B. Bryan. Tea 
was served at six o’clock, followed by a recep: 
tion by the rector, the Rev. Kirkland Huske and 
Mrs. Huske. 


Michigan City 


John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 


A Sexton’s Long Service 


On Sunday, June 4th, 1865, Mr. Anson P. Hlli- 
ott entered upon service as the sexton of St. 
Thomas’ church, fulfilling the duties of the office 
every year since. On Sunday afternoon, June 
4th, 1899, was held the funeralof his wife, Mrs. 
Pruda Pomeroy Hlliott, who was the longest- 
time resident in the township, dating from 1834, 
a member of the first settled family in Plymouth. 


St. Paul’s Church, Gas City 


The annual parish picnic was held June 10th. 
It was very largely attended, and the perfect 
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weather and adequate arrangements for the en- 
tertainment of all, combined to make it a most 
enjoyable affair. This picnic is an established 
feature of St. Paul’s, and is not only the source: 
of much enjoyment, but of permanent good re- 
sults. On Sunday evening, June 1'lth, the chil- 
dren of the Band of Hope sang a temperance’ 
cantata, ‘‘How to fight the drink,’ to a large 
congregation. Much creditis due to the conduc- 
tor, Mr. Thos. Williams, and his assistant, Mr. 
David Jones, for the splendid showing made by 
the children on this occasion, and also for a 
flourishing Sunday school and Band of Hope. 
The two guilds of ladies recently contributed 
$155. to the rectory debt, leaving but $480 to pay 
on a substantial rectory built a:year ago. There 
is no other debt on the property of the parish, 
and there is good promise fora steady growth. 
of the congregation. Every department of the 
parish work is in capable hands, and the utmost. 
harmony prevails. 


Indiana 
Acceptance of the Bishopric 


St. Pauu’s Recrory, EVANSVILLA, IND., 
14th June, 1899. 


The Rev. H. M. Denslow, President ad interim of the: 
62a Annual Convention of the Diocese ef Indiana. 


Rev. AND DEAR BRrotHER:—Your official notifi- 
cation of my election to the bishopric of Indiana,, 
by the recent convention, was duly received, 
and the subject has been given my most careful 
and prayerful consideration. To help me in 
making a right decision, Ihave had the priy- 
ilege of conferring with certain bishops, in 
whose judgment I have the fullest confidence; 
and I now notify you that, if the Church shall) 
ratify the choice of the conven’ ion, I will hum- 
bly and trustfully accept the high office to which) 
1 have been called. 

In announcing my decision, I want to add that 
the courtesy and good-will which prevailed, 
throughout the session of the convention make 
me confident that, if consecrated, I shall re- 
ceive from the clergy and laity that loving and’ 
loyal support which will enhance the success of 
our common work for God and His Church in 
this great diocese. 

Most faithfully yours, 
JosEera M. FRANCIS, 


West Virginia 
George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop. 
The Twenty-Second Diocesan Council 


Convened in Trinity church, Huntington, June. 
7th. It opened with Morning Prayer, sermon, 
and celebration of the Holy Communion, Bishop: 
Peterkin, celebrant. The Bishop’s report dealt 
mainly with practical matters appertaining to. 
the Church in the State of Virginia. He ex- 
pressed a desire that the council would select a 
Bishop coadjutor to assist him, stating that the 
duties assigned the coadjutor would bea fair de- 
vision of the work coming under the jurisdiction 
of the present Bishop. It was moved that the 
council should proceed at once to elect the coad- 
jutor. The votetaken determined that a special 
meeting of the council should be called for this. 
purpose during the next five months. The re- 
port of the Committee on Permanent Episcopal 
Fund provoked a debate of two hours. The 
fact was brought to light that only $1,000 could 
be relied upon. for the support of a Bishop-co- 
adjutor from this fund. It was thought by the 
committee that the salary should be $1,800: and 
that of the Bishop’s, $2,000, with the use of the 
episcopal residence. The Rev. John S, Gibson 
moved an amendment, making the salary of 
each, $2,000, which was finally adopted. 

The Standing Committee, composed of the Rev. 
Messrs. G. A. Gibbons, W. L.:Gravatt, W. H. 
Nielson and J. Gassman, was re-elected, also the 
committees on education, Sunday schools, and 
missions. A motion was made to request the 
Bishop to appoint agents to canvas parishes and 
missions in the diocese before the convening of 


the special council, for the ‘purpose of raising 


funds for the support and maintenance of the 
Bishop-coadjutor: The Kev. Dr. Pearson, off 
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Dayton, Ohio, agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, addressed the council upon “The duties 


of our Churches to the Philippine Islands.’ The’ 


report of the finance committee showed the 
growth of the Church funds in the diocese as 
far beyond all expectations, and that the in- 
crease of communicants was encouraging in 
the extreme, showing a bright outlook for the 
future of the Church in West Virginia. 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, preached an 
eloquent sermon on the last night of the council. 
After the services a banquet was served in the 
Adelphi Hotel, Bishop Dudley being the guest of 
honor. There were 80 of the visiting clergy 
present. The Ladies’ Aid society of Trinity 
church tendered the council a reception on the 


first evening of its session. Meetings were held _ 


June 7th,of the West Virginia branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and the diocesan assembly 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The coun- 
cil has decided to change the date of its meeting 
from the first Wednesday in June, to the same 
in May. Shepherdstown was selected as the 
next place of meeting. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Seventh Annual Council 


Held its opening service in the church of the 
Epiphany, Danville, June 8th, with 140 dele- 
gatesin attendance. There was a Confirmation 
by Bishop Randolph,of a small class, just before 
¢he council opened. The council sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. G. Hullihen, after 
which the Holy Communion was celebrated by 
Bishop Randolph. A business meeting was 
held, with a general service at night, at which 
able addresses were made by a number of cleri- 
eal delegates, on the work in the diocese during 
the past year, and the outlook and responsibili- 
ties of the coming 12 months. Bishop Ran- 
dolph’s annual report stated that all visitations 
for the year had been accomplished, referring to 
the fact that by reason of inaccessible parishes 
far removed from means of rapid transit, the 
diocese of Southern Virginia is the most difficult 
and laborious diocese in the South to visit. The 
Theological Seminary and High School at Alex- 
andria were reported to be doing greater work 
than ever before in their history. In speaking 
of the Industrial School for Colored People at 
Lawrenceville, the Bishop says: ‘‘Thanks to 
the generosity of good men and women of the 
North who have endowed this school, it is able 
to do a grand work, being well equipped in all 
its departments, and its property is worth $75,- 
000.”’ A feeling tribute was made to Charles L 
Southern, a colored presbyter, who died during 
the past year, also to George T. Wilmer, D. D., 
of Pittsylvania Co., the oldest presbyter in the 
diocese, who also died since last council. The 
Bishop reportes an increase of Confirmations 
during the year; seven deacons and nine pres- 
byters have been ordained, and there are 19 
candidates for Priests’ Orders. 

The following Standing Commttee were 
elected: the Kev. Messrs. T. M. Carson, D.D., 
J. G. Lioyd, R. J. McBryde; Messrs. C. M. 
Blackford, George P. Craighill, and M. P. 
Burks. The report of the Diocesan Missionary 
Society asks for $7,000 for next year’s work. An 
invitation was accepted for the council to meet 
next year at St. Paul’s church, Lynchburg. 
Owing to the oppressive weather in June, it is 
probable that the meetings of the council for 
the future will be held on the last Tuesday in 
May. Discussions of amendments to Canons 
vil. and xiv. occupied much time. These 
amendments made radical changes in the man- 
ner of raising money for the council’s contingent 
fund, and gave the assessment committee arbi- 
trary powers in the matter of assessing and col- 
decting the fund from the churches. A substi- 
‘tute amendment, which greatly modified these 
arbitrary powers, was accepted. The report on 
the state of the Church shows communicants, 
11,174: increase in Sunday school teachers and 
scholars, about 3,000. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
reports $1,000 increase in foreign mission collec- 
tions, The encouraging statement was made that 
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the supply of clergy in the diocese is fully 
equal to the demand. This report is pronounced 
to be the best in the history of the diocese. A 
committee of four, with the Bishop at its head, 
was appointed to present the claims of the min- 
istry to the young men of the State university 
and colleges. A committee was also appointed 
to supply information as to the best methods of 
Bible study. The Rev. W. S. Campbell, of 
Richmond, agent of the Virginia Bible Society, 
addressed the council on the work of the society 
in the 150 prisons of the State, showing the 
great good being done by it. The financial re- 
port shows total receipts for the year, $8,473.56; 
total disbursements, $7,943 46; total value of 
Church property, $1,052,926.83. The floating 
debt amounts to $7,241; funded debt, $85,845. 


Dame Memorial Chapel, Danville 


This chapel was built in 1892, by the late Rev. 
Geo. W. Dame, D. D., who was rector of Camden 
parish and the church of the Epiphany for 55 
years. Eight churches stand to-day as monu- 
ments of his faithfulness and energy. By Dr. 
Dame’s will, this chapel, erected on his own 
land, and built entirely at his expense, was do- 
nated to Epiphany church,to be used as achapel 
until it should become practicable for it to be a 
regularly organized church. Its consecration 
took place in connection with the council. Dr, 
W. M. Dame, of Baltimore, son of the late Dr. 
Dame, preached the sermon, and his two broth- 
ers, the Rev. George W. Dame, of Baltimore, 
and the Rey. Nelson P. Dame, of Winchester, 
assisted at the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. In the congregation was nearly every 
member of the family of the late Dr. Dame. 


Kentucky 


Thomas U. Dudley, D.D,, D.C.L, LL.D, Bishop 
St. John’s, Louisville—50th Anniversary 


On Trinity Sunday afternoon, after Evening 
Prayer, the rector, the Rev. E. G. Hunter, read 
an interesting outline of the history of the par- 
ish. This was followed bya stirring address by 
the Bishop. The first rector of the parish was 
the Rev. S. C. Talbot, afterwards Bishop of 
Indiana, who organized it while he was yet in 
Deacons’ Orders. The cyclone of 1890 destroyed 
the nave of the church and therectory. The 
beloved rector, the Rev. Stephen Barnwell, and 
his infant son, were killed. The present church 
building was erected in 1891, in memory of Mr. 
Barnwell. A debt of $6,000 still remains on it, 
but the parish is hopeful that under the leader- 
ship of the new rector, it willsoon be paid. The 
‘Stephen Barnwell Memorial Association”? was 
organized at the close of the service,for the pur- 
pose of raising the amount of the debt. 


Fond du Lac 


Charles Chapman Grafton, D.D., Bishop 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Council 


Was called to order by the Bishop, in Fond du 
Lac cathedral, on Tuesday, June 6th, at 9 4. mM. 
After roll call, etc., the Bishop proceeded to a 
solemn high celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
The Rev. L. W. Hopkins was re-elected secre- 
tary, officers made their reports, and the Bish- 
op read his address, which dealt in a very able 
way with some current questions, from which 
we shall quote later. Referring to the diocese, 
he said there was continued cause for thankful- 
ness for its developing prosperity. The parishes 
and missions have never been so completely 
filled as they are to-day. There are only two 
missions which are not supplied with regular 
services. During this conciliar year, the Bishop 
delivered 103 sermons and addresses, celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist 151 times, presided over 
about 22 meetings of different societies, wrote 
about 70 articles for publication, and visited, 
sometimes twice, all of the parishes and mis- 
sions of the diocese; confirmed 311 persons. The 
cathedral Sunday school, numbering a little 
‘over 100 children, sent an offering of $73.34 for 
their Lenten work. The diocese only raised for 
diocesan missions last year, $763.93, including 
$300 raised by the Woman’s Auxiliary. It raised 
for the Church at large the sum of $520.47, The 
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special committee on archdeaconries, appointed 
at the last annual council, made their report, 
and an amendment to the canons was adopted, 
dividing the diocese into three archdeaconries, 
the archdeacons to be appointed by the Bishop, 
and to be ex-officio the clerical members of the 
Diocesan Board of Missions. The Bishop an- 
nounced the appointment of the following arch- 
deacons; viz.: the Kev. W. R. Gardner, D. D., 
of Algoma; the Rey. A. G. E. Jenner, of Ash- 
land; and the Rev. R. H. Weller, Jr., of Stev- 
en’s Point. The elections resulted in the re- 
election of Mr. E. J. Perry as treasurer of the 
diocese, and of all the members of the Standing 
Committee; viz.: the Rev. Messrs. W. Dafter, 
D.D., L. D. Hopkins, N. D. Stanley, and C. M. 
Pullen; Messrs. J. B. Perry, G. L. Field, and 
E. R. Herren. The Rev. D. C. Hinton and Mr. 
N. W. Salade were elected delegates to the 
Missionary Council. 


Duluth 


James Dow Morrison D.D., LL. D., Bishop 


The Fourth Annual Convocation 

Held in St. Paul’s church, Duluth, May 31st; 
19 of the clergy on the rolls answered to their 
names; some were detained by sickness, and 
others prevented by the long distance and the 
expense of the journey. As it was, several had 
journeyed some five hundred miles to be at con- 
vocation. 

The Bishop in his address gave a review of the 
work accomplished during the past year. There 
have been 239 Confirmations, and the Bishop 
has ordained two men to the diaconate, and ad- 
vanced one to the priesthood. He has consecrat- 
ed two churches, and has received the titles of 
Church lots in three places where new churches 
are in process of construction. An appropria- 
tion of $1,000 for Swedish wcrk has enabled him 
to begin work among the Swedes at Duluth, as 
well as in several other places. He stated 
that he had under consideration a petition from 
some 50 Swedish families, asking that a mission 
should be established among them, In the In- 
dian field, there were reported to him 1,071 bap- 
tized persons at our different Indian missions, 
and 561 communicants, 130 of whom he had him- 
self confirmed within the two years and a half 
of his episcopate. During the absence of Arch- 
deacon Gilfillan, the Rev. Francis Willis has 
been superintendent of the Indian missions, 
and has discharged his duties with marked 
ability. There are now under Mr. Willis seven 
Indian deacons, and one Indian catechist. Ed- 
ward C. Hunter (Kah-O sed) is to be ordained 
to the diaconate, and stationed at Red Lake. 
There are many places where missions are 
needed among bands of the Chippewas in the 
vast forest region of Northern Minnesota; but 
the resources are insufficient to care for the 
missions which are now established; and mis- 
sion chapels and parsonages are in need of re- 
pair, and there are no funds for the purpose. 
The Bishop asks for special offerings for the 
support and extension of his Indian missions. 

In reviewing the work of the Churchin the 
white field, with a population of upwards of 
500,000 people, scattered over a territory larger 
than the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware combined, the Bishop noted the 
steady advance of our missions, but spoke earn- 
estly of the difficulty of securing suitable men 
for the work, and the great need of larger 
means, to enable us to overtake past arrears 
and to meet new opportunities. As illustrating 
some of the necessities, the Bishop mentioned 
a line of railway 240 miles in length, a good por- 
tion of it built within a year, on which there 
are already six or sever rapidly growing towns, 
where he has held services in the course of his 
visitations, and where he found communicants 
of our Church. On this long line of railway we 
have not a single missionary or a church build- 
ing, and have no available resources, either to 


‘pay the salary of a missionary, or to assist in 


the erection of a single chapel. 

The Bishop also spoke of the good work of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Duluth. It is our onein- 
stitution of-mercy in the district. It was estabe 
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lished, and has been carried on for some years, 
by the Churchmen of the city of Duluth; and it 
is self-supporting, although without endow- 
ments of any kind. During the last five years 
it has cared for upwards of 5,000 sick folk, and 
it is the only hospital in Northern Minnesota 
with a staff of trained nurses and a school for 
the training of women for the nurses’ profession. 
A new hospital is absolutely necessary for the 
success and permanence of this excellent work. 

The business session of convocation was an 
earnest, harmonious, and enthusiastic one. Dr. 
J. E. Bowers was elected Secretary, and Mr. Wm. 
L. Bishop, Treasurer. 

The Bishop appointed as the Standing Commit- 
tee, the Rev. Drs. A. W. Ryan and F. J. Ham- 
ilton; Dr. J. E. Bowers, and Mr. F. W. rayne, 
sec’y. 

The Board of Missions elected was: The Rev. 
Messrs. H. F. Parshall, Wm. Walton, E. C. 
Johnson, F. EH. Alleyne; Messrs. T. Miles, W.D. 
McKay, and FE’. W. Payne. 

The time of meeting of.convocation was 


changed from the last Wednesday in May, to’ 


the Wednesday which occurs onor after the 20th 
day of June. 

The session of convocation was concluded with 
an earnest missionary service in St. Paul’s 
church, at which interesting and impressive ad- 
dresses were delivered. The Rev. P. B. Pea- 
body spoke on ‘‘Personal consecration as a power 
in missionary work’’; the Rev. E. C. Johnson 
dwelt on the ‘Missionary power of the Prayer 
Book worship”; and the Rev. F. E. Alleyne de- 
scribed the successful work of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood among the men and boys of his 
parish. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The 12th annual meeting of the Iowa branch, 
held in Davenport, May 23d and 24th, was by far 
the most successful of these gatherings. An un- 
usually large numter of parishes were repre: 

‘sented. The former officers were re-elected, 
with the addition of Mrs. Theodore N. Morrison 
as honorary president. Pledges were made for 
the coming year, and a most helpful conference 
held on ways and means, in which Mrs. Hector 
Baxter, secretary and treasurer of the Minne- 
sota branch, gave valuable information on the 
conduct of work in the sister diocese. The 
special committee, having in charge the furnish- 
ing of a room in St. Luke’s Hospital, Davenport, 
as a memorial of the late Bishop and Mrs. Perry, 
reported the completion of its work, and was 
discharged with a vote of thanks. The room is 
handsome in all its appointments, and was much 
admired by the delegates who adjourned to in- 
spect it. The general missionary meeting of 
Wednesday morning, held in Trinity church, was 
an inspiring service, attended not only by the 
women, but by a majority of the clergy and lay 
delegates of the diocesan convention. An en- 
couraging and helpful address by Bishop Morri- 
son, the president’s address, the secretary’s 
report showing excellent work accomplished 
during the six months it covered, another in- 
teresting talk by Mrs. Baxter, aad one by the 
general missionary, the Rev. Allen Judd, on 
diocesan missions, comprised the programme. 


At its conclusion, all separated with great hopes 


for the future. 


Marquette 


Gershom Mott Wiiliams, D.D., Bishop 
The Fourth Annual Convention 


Held in Grace church, Ishpeming, June 14th 
and 15th. The Bishop celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion. The Rev. James A. Boynton was the 
preacher. There were present during the ses- 
sions, 19 clergymen and 17 delegates, from ten 
parishes and missions. The Rev. R. W. Clark, 
D. D., was present as the representative of the 
Board of Missions. Reports of the condition of 
the diocese showed that the Bishop had visited 
81 places in the diocese, delivered 182 sermons 
_ and addresses, baptized 14, confirmed 257, ordered 


The Diving Church 


three deacons and six priests. Three new 
churches have been opened, and one rectory. 
One church has been consecrated. The state- 
ment of the Episcopal Fund showed a capital of 
$26,500, and an income of $1,400. The Aged and 
Infirm Clergy Fund has $400 on hand. Disburse- 
ments for diocesan purposes appear to have 
been $5,800, including $1,200 from the General 
Board. A determined effort is to be made to add 
$25,000 to the Episcopal Fund before October 1st. 
Pledges for diocesan missions of $1,650 were 
made, in addition to what the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary pledged—about $250 more. The next con- 
vention will be held in Marquette. The Rev. 
Chas. D. Atwell, of Hastings, Mich., has entered 
upon the rectorship of Grace church, Ishpeming. 
The Rev. Frank W. Green, of Philadelphia, has 
accepted the rectorship of St. Stephen’s church, 
Escanaba. With these additions, and the trans- 
fer of one clergyman now officiating under li- 
cense, the number of clergy will be 24. The 
total number confirmed in three years, within 
the diocese, has been 826. 

The Standing Committee for the ensuing year 
will be: The Rev. Messrs. J. E. Curzon, E. W. 
Jewell, and Wm. Johnson; Messrs. J. W. Stone, 
D. H. Ball, and L. L. Hubbard. The delegates to 
the General Convention are the same as last 
year; those to the Missionary Council are the 
Rev. E. W. Jewell and Mr. W. S. Pearce, of 
Dallas Bay.2The secretary is the Rev. Lucien A. 
Spencer; treasurer, Mr. C. H. Call. 

The Bishop’s address counseled moderation in 
ritual pending authoritative action. He speci- 
fied as illegal additions to the furniture of the 
church, tabernacles on the altar, and sanctus 
bells, and directed the Epistle and Gospel to be 
read facing the people. As to the use of incense, 
he said he could not license its use until hecould 
direct how it should be used, which at present he 
was unable to discover from Anglican authority. 
He spoke of “‘reservation for the sick,’ as not 
justified by anything in the Prayer Book, but 
said that there might arise an extraordinary 
emergency justifying the breaking of the rubric 
on the subject. He believes such emergencies 
had arisen, and would arise, especially in a time 
of pestilence. No priest could be asked to cele- 
brate more than a limited number of times in 
one day. Slavish deference to a general rubric, 
for general use, might beget a spiritual tyranny, 
But he recognized prescriptive rights in present 
ceremonial to a large extent, Usage had made 
right by general consent. He hoped to have 
limits of ritual detined oy competent authority. 
The Bishop further cautioned his clergy that 
the appeal to ancient canons to show fasting 
communion of universal obligation, was danger- 
ous, as a great many other practices, now obso- 
lete, could be shown to be equally binding by 
similar authority, and be advised equal caution 
in the use and recommendation of private con- 
fession, which was nevertheless the privilege of 
the penitent, now as ever. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, Bishop 


In Memory of Rev. E. A. Oliver 


On the feast of the Ascension, the services at 
the church of the Ascension, Pueblo, were 
especially interesting. There were services at 
7:30 and 10 a. M., and at 8 o’clock choral Hven- 
song was sung by the Kev Gustave Lehman, 
assisted by the Rev. E. P. Newton, both of Holy 
Trinity, Pueblo; the rector, the Rey. Wm. O. 
Cone. playing the organ. The sermon was in 
memory of the late Rev. E. A. Oliver who died 
while rector of this parish. Archdeacon Rad- 
cliffe, also a former rector, was the preacher. 
He alluded to the memorials recently erected in 
the church, and gave an interesting sketch of 
the life of Mr. Oliver as student and as priest, 
and concluded by bidding the prayers of the con- 
gregation for the repose and blessedness of the 


faithful departed. At this service, the rector, 


blessed the new reredos and font which com- 
memorate the priesthood of Mr. Oliver. The 
reredos was given by the parish, and the font, 
by the relatives of Mr. Oliver,who live in Chica- 
go and Canada. 
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Connecticut , 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


Annual Diocesan Convention 


Met in Christ church, Hartford, June 13th. 
The Bishop of Albany preached the sermon, 
taking the thought of the collect for St. Barna- 
bas’ Day, and applying to the life of Bishop 
Williams some of the gifts and graces which 
marked the “Son of Consolation.”? It was a just 
and magnificent eulogy. Bishop Brewster was 
the celebrant at the Eucharistic office. The Rev. 
F. W. Harriman was unanimously re-elected 
Secretary. 

A committee was appointed to make memorial 
of the fact, that in this church Bishop Williams 
had presided for the last time over a conven- 
tion. Bishop Doane was graciously introduced 
by Bishop Brewster to the convention. In wel- 
coming him the members rose to their feet, while 
the Bishop with pathetic voice said: ‘I am 
glad to have been able to pay my humbletribute 
to the man who did more than any one man to 
shape my life, except my father. Iam glad to 
be here beside the one whom you elected to suc- 
ceed him, and whom we of the House of Bish- 
ops, of all others, are glad you chose to succeed 
him.” An interesting fact in connection with 
the report of the Prayer Book Society, which 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Beardsley, was that 
copies of the Prayer Book had been sent to the 
students of the Congregational divinity schools 
in New Haven and Hartford, and that the 
books had been most gratefully accepted. The 
Bishop of Albany, on behalf of the managers of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Church, made a plea for a better under- 
standing of the facts about our mission work, 
for a healthier circulation of the life-blood of 
missionary enterprise, and for the establishment 
of a diocesan central committee which shall be 
in direct touch with the Board in New York. 


Bishop Brewster’s address began with an ex- 
cellent estimate of Bishop Williams, dwelling 
on his personality, his gifts, and the principles 
for which he stood. He advocated the deepen- 
ening and strengthening of the school of the 
prophets which the Bishop had founded, and 
said that no fitter memorial than this could be 
erected to the memory of the great primate, 
nor one nearer the cherished wish of his heart. 
Some record of the Bishop’s official acts fol- 
lowed: Ordinations to the diaconate, 8; to the 
priesthood, 9; persons confirmed by Bishop 
Brewster, 1.262. Bishop Williams, on Dec. 19th, 
1898, less than two months before his death, con- 
firmed one person. The Bishop concluded his 
address with words which touched many hearts: 
“The courteous hospitality and kindness where- 
with you have treated me, has been greatly ap- 
preciated. Let me ask again your charity and 
forbearance, your sympathy and your prayers. 
I do not expect affection, which may not rightly 
on short notice be asked or given. Butlask 
your recognition of my integrity of purpose to 
administer the diocése, so far as in me lies, with- 
out fear or favor, with endeavor to be impar- 
tially just to persons, and loyal at once to the 
honorable traditions of the diocese, and to the 
divine light and leading. I ask moreover, your 
co operation in every good word and work, for 
the furtherance of the good estate of the Cath- 
olic church, for the salvation of men through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, and for the honor and 
glory of God’s Holy Name. May He be with us 
as He was with our fathers!” 


The Standing Committee elected are: The Rev. 
Messrs. Storrs O. Seymour, Samuel Hart, Wm. 
Andrews, John Binney, George T. Linsley.. 

The Rev. H. Lilienthal presented a memorial 
from the Hartford archdeaconry, asking, that 
the towns of Mansfield, Union, Willington, and 
Stafford, of Tolland county, be transferred to 
the New London archdeaconry, in order to 
facilitate the transactions of the business of the 
missionary society. The towns of Columbia 
and Hebron were added to the list, and after a. 


lively discussion the transfer was voted by the — 


convention. 


A proposed amendment’ to the constitution — 


and canons relating to the depriving of lay 
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representation of those parishes which fail to 
meet their canonical assessments, was voted 
down by a heavy majority. The salary of the 
Bishop was placed at $#6,000, and $500 appropri- 
ated to provide him with a secretary. The sec: 
retary of the diocese was given a salary of $300, 
Assessments to meet these and other expenses 
of the diocese were levied. 

In the evening there was a large gathering of 
the members of the convention, and prominent 
Churchmen, at the home of Bishop Brewster. 

A resolution was passed that hereafter the 
business meetings of the convention should be 
held ina hall or other suitable place, and not in 
achurch. Gen. Skiddy introduced a resolution 
which, under the rules, goes over until next 
year, that the Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese shall consist of four clergymen and three 
laymen. The Bishop’s Fund now amounts to 
$93,925. The Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund has 
reached a total of nearly $50 000. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. J. Addison Ingle, son of the Rev. 
Osborne Iagle, rector of All saints’ church, 
Frederick, returned home oa May 24%h, accom- 
panied by his wife and two children, from Han- 
kow, China, where he has been stationed as 
missionary. He will remain at bome ubout one 
year, when he will azain retura to tue foreign 
field. 


JEmmanuel Church, Cumberland 


The vested choir of 30 men and boys recently 
organized and trained by the rector. the Rev. 
Frederick 1. Howden, has had a marked ¢ ffect 
in increasing the congregation of the church; 
the number at the Sunday evening services has 
almost doubled. The cha’ cel has been remod- 
eled, and new choir stalls have been set in place. 
Specifications have been drawn for a new chan- 
cel organ, to cost about $3,000. The parish debt 
has been reduced from $9,000 to $5,300 in the 
last 18 months. 


Death of fhe Rev. Wm. Scott Southgate, D.D. 


The rector of St. Anne’s church, Annapolis, 
died suddenly, Muy 21st, at his residence on 
Murray Hill, of heart failure. Dr. Southgate 
was bornat Portland, Me., April 10th, 1833. He 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1851, and 
from the General Theological Seminary in New 
York, in 1855. He was ordained to the priest- 
-hood in July of the same year, and fora yearand 
a half was rector of the church of the Advent, 
Boston. He then went to Brattleboro, Vt.,where 
for jour years he was rector of St. Michael’s 
church. The three years following were spent 
at Litchfield, Conn. His wife's ill health took 
bim abroad for four years. He was called to 
St. Anne’s parish, Annapolis, in 1869, and on the 
first of next October would have completed the 
35th year of his rectorship. His was the long- 
est and most successful incumbency of the 41 
_rectors who have been in charge of that vener- 
able parish since it was established under the 
act of 1692,as Middle Neck parish of Anne 
Arundel Co. Dr. Southgate was well known 
throughout the State, and was esteemed for his 
profound learning and great ability. At the 
centennial celebration of St. John’s College, in 
‘June, 1890, the degree of D. D. was conferred on 
Dr. Southgate, and the same day the same de- 
gree was conferred on him by his alma mater, 
Bowdoin College. For many years he was a 
member of the Standing Committee of the dio- 
cese, and at one time dean of the convocation of 
‘Annapolis. Dr. Southgate had been in poor 
health since 1895. He was buried May 24th in 
the city cemetery. The services were conducted 
by Bishop Paret, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
J.S B. Hodges, S.T. D., J. Houston Eccleston, 
D.D., Robert H. Paine, and Joseph P. Mc- 
.Comas. 
Archdeaconry of Baltimore 


‘The annua] meeting was held at the parish 
house of the church of the Ascension, June 6th, 
‘The Rev. Thomas Atkinson was unanimously 
re-elected archdeacon, Bishop Paret concurring, 

and the Rev. Douglas Hooff was elected secre 
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tary and treasurer. The apportionment among 
the parishes, of missionary obligations, was a 
chief item of business. By a newly adopted ar- 
rangement, the amount is fixed at five per cent. 
of the contributions of the various congrega- 
tions, for running expenses. A committee was 
appointed to report at the next meeting on the 
advisability of securing the services of a city 
missionary. By recommendation of Bishop 
Paret, the following amounts were distributed 
among stations of the diocese: Holy Evangel- 
ist, Canton, #500; St. John the Baptist, $300, 
under the supervision of the Rev. J. S. B. 
Hodges, S.T.D., of Old St. Paul’s parish ; 
Hampden and Roland Park, $200, on condition 
that the congregations unite, as recently pro- 
posed; Remington ave. mission, of the church 
of St. Michael and All Angels’, $200; St. An- 
drews, $400, on condition that the congregation 
dispose of the old structure on High st., and se- 
care a site at Harford and North aves., the 
amount to be paid when work on thenew edifice 
is begun. The committee on a new church edi- 
fice at Canton was continued, and was instruct- 
ed at once to place a contract for the erection of 
the structure. The missionary aspect of the 
meeting added zest to a discussion of the report 
of the committee on missions for the diocese. 


Lexington 
Lewis W. Burton, D.U., Bishop 


The whole diocese, and especially ‘the com- 
munity at Beattyville and Proctor, and that at 
Lexington, were terribly shocked by the sudden 
death, on Tuesday night, June 6th, of the Rev. 
Hickman S, Simmerman, at Beattyville, Ky. 
He had gone into a deep pool of cold water to 
bathe, with a large number of the young men 
and boys of his mission, and of the town, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved, and over whom 
he had a splendid influence. He seems to have 
been taken with a cramp, and before his con- 
dition was discovered, he was sinking for the 
last time. Theeffort to rescue him was unayail- 
ing. A number of his people, voung and old, 
accompanied his remains to Lexington, by the 
first train the next morning. Bishop Burtonand 
Dean Lewis met the remains part-way down the 
road, where the trains piss. The widow had 
been visiting her mother, Mrs. M. D. Bagwell, 
in Gambier, O. Bishop Burton went to Cincin- 
nati to meet them on their sorrowful journey, 
and brought themtoL xington. Mr. Simmerman 
had made so favorable an impression upon the 
Church people of Lexington, and so many of his 
old schoolmates from the Virginia Seminary 
were serving in the immediate neighborhood, 
that it seemed good to the widow that the 
mortal remains of her husband should be buried 
in the beautiful cemetery, not far from the tall 
shaft of theClay monument, Oae of the loveliest 
spots in'the cemetery has been selected for the 
diocesan lot. The services were held from 
Christ church cathedral, on Thursday evening, 
June 8th. Bishop Burton, Dean Lewis, the Rev. 
H. H. Sneed, and the Rev. W. C. Otte, conducted 
the services in the cathedral. At the grave, the 
Rev. R. L. McCready and the Rev. Edgar Car- 
penter assisted the Bishop. The .vested pall- 
bearers were chiefly from his old Virginia 
friends: The Rev. Messrs. FE’. E. Cooley, J.S. 
Meredith, F’. A. Ridout, E. Carpenter, R. L. Mc- 
Cready, and Dean J. N. Lewis. Representatives 
from Mr. Simmerman’s field of labor, and the 


* vestry of Christ church cathedral, attended the 


services officially. The choir sang at the grave, 
with special loveliness, ‘‘I heard a voice.” Bish- 
op Burton says: '‘Mr. Simmerman was especial- 
ly fitted for his field, and bad begun to feel 
encouraged by the response to his efforts.” 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


The Prayer Book Society 


The quarterly meeting took place at the 
Church rooms, June 1st, Bishop Whitehead pre- 
siding. Various donations of Prayer Books and 
Hymnals: were made to missions and city insti- 
tutions. Mrs. Byllesby was elected secretary, 
to succeed Mrs. E. D. Thaw, resigned. This so- 
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ciety has just closed a very prosperous season, 
and during that time has distributed 1,000 
copies of the Hymnal, and 2.286 copies of the 
Prayer Book. During the five years since its 
reorganization, it has scattered throughout the 
missions and small parishes of the dioceses, city 
institutions and hotels, over 17,000 copies of 
these books. 


Western New York 
Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Sunday School Festival 

The annual Whitsunday festival of the Sun- 
day schools of the Church in Buffalo was held in 
Music Hall, on the afternoon of that day. 
About 2,200 children, with their rectors and 
teachers, were present, though this number by 
no means represents the strength of the Sun- 
day schools of the city. The service consisted 
of a shortened form of Evening Prayer and 
hymns, the singing being led by the vested 
choirs (150 choristers) of St. Paul's, Trinity, 
and Ascension churches, under Mr. Seth Clark, 
choirmaster of the Ascension, Messrs. Hendy 
and Webster, choirmasters of Trinity and St. 
Paul’s, presiding each at a piano. ‘‘The Halle- 
lujah Chorus’’, sung as an offertory anthem, was 
grand and effective. The Rev. Wm. F. Faber 
addressed the Sunday schools, on ‘The true 
meaning of the gift of the Holy Spirit.”” Arch- 
deacon Bragdon catechised the children, and 
then addressed them on the missionary work of 
the archdeaconry, to the support of which they 
contribute liberally, through mite boxes, during 
the Advent season. In reminding the children 
that Whitsunday was the birthday of the Chris- 
tian Church, the archdeacon made a strong 
point by urging them to give light ia the mis- 
sion field,as candles in their own birthday cakes 
illuminated the family ‘table. A birthday il- 
luminated by 2,200 candles would be bright in_ 
deed. The Rev. George B. Richards, president 
of the Buffalo Sunday School League, introduced 
the speakers, and presented certificates to 
those teachers who had completed the year’s 
course of instruction provided for teachers by 
the League. <A similar meeting to this was held 
at the same time in Rochester, at which Bishop 
Walker was present. 


Consecration of St. Paul’s, Rochester 

On Monday in Whitsun Week, this new and 
beautiful church was solemnly consecrated to 
the worship and service of Almighty God. 
Bishop Walker and the clergy marched in sol- 
emn procession from the parish house to the 
main entrance of the church, where they were 
met by the wardens and vestrymen, the vested 
choir of 40 voices singing, ‘‘O ’IT'was a joyful 
sound to hear,’”’ etc. Tne request to consecrate 
was read by Mr. Nathaniel Pvote, a member of 
the vestry, and the Sentence of Consecration, 
by the Rev. Chauncey H. Blodgett, the assist- 
ant rector. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Wm. S. Rainsford, D.D., of New York. 
About 30 of the clergy of the diocese were pres- 
ent, with the Bishop and the rector, the Rev. 
Murray Bartlett. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 

The 19th annual convention of the W. N. Y. 
branch met in Grace church, Lyons, May 24th, 
Mrs. W. L. Halsey, of Rochester, president; 74 
delegates, representing 21 parishes, were pres- 
ent. On Wednesday evening, the rector pre- 
sented 20 persons to Bishop Walker for Confir- 
mation. An address was made by the Rev. H. 
L. Burleson who had formerly been connected 
with mission work among the [ndians in the di- 
oceseof Fond du Lac. Ona the following morning, 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated at 9:30, fol- 
lowed by a business session and an address by 
Miss M. E. Hart, of Rochester. At the afternoon 
business meeting, Miss EH nery gave an interest- 
ing resume of the work avcomplished during the 
past year. Reports from parochial branches 
showed substantial advancement. The corre- 
sponding secretary’s report furnished proof that 
the diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary is 
not wanting in ‘‘courage and zeal in carrying into 
our new possessions that Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” _ 
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Editorials and Contributions 


T was an interesting moment, at the 

making of Dr. Briggs a priest, when he 

declared that he believed the Holy 

Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God, and to contain 
all things necessary to salvation, and then 
solemnly engaged to conform. to the doc- 
trines and worship of the etc. Church in the 
United States. And this was in writing, 
with his name affixed thereunto by his 
own highly critical hand. If there were 
any doubt, at that solemn moment, what 
was meant, or whether he meant what the 
Church means, by ‘‘the Holy Scriptures,” 
in the judgment of charity we assume that 
as he engaged to conform to the doctrines 
of the afuresaid Church, he meant precisely 
what is set forth in the Sixth Article of Re- 
ligion, wherein the Church announces her 
belief thus: ‘In the name of Holy Scrip- 
ture we do understand those Canonical Books 
of the Old and New Testaments, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.” Then follow the names and 
number of the Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament. Also, ‘“‘all the books of the 
New Testament, as they are commonly re- 
ceived, we do receive, and count them 
canonical,”’ 


F course such statements must have been 

qualified by such reservations as the 

following quotations. from Dr. Briggs’ book 
indicate: 

Criticism . .. . does tell every man to make 
up his own mind as to the authority of the writ- 
ings which are said to belong to Holy Scripture. 
It endorses the right of private judgment in 
this matter as in all others. It makes the divine 
authority of the Canon, and of every writing in 
the Canon, a question between every man and 
his God. 

We should maintain our own freedom to ques 
tion and reject from the Canons such writings as 
do not justify themselves in the arena of criti- 
cism; and at the same time we should respect the 
opinion of those who think that they have evi- 
dence that we have thus far been unable to re- 
ceive; and above all, we should be extremely 
reluctant to dissent from the historic consensus of 
the Christian Church in this matter, and espe- 
cially the official deliverances of Holy Church. 
{Italics are‘ours. | 

But then if criticism (meaning Briggs or 
any other man) should ‘‘make up his mind as 
to the writings which are said to belong to 
Holy Scripture,” criticism, while respecting 
the opinions of others,and ‘‘extremely reluc- 
tant to dissent” from the Church, would 
have the right to reconstruct the Canon by 
striking out some books and bringing in 
others. 

Query: What becomes of ordination vows? 

= = 

ONTROVERSY is one of the unhappy con- 

ditions which we cannot altogether es- 
cape, so long as we live in this wicked world. 
It is as old as sin, and will last as long, un- 
less sin be granted the undisputed right of 
way to all hearts and homes. We must 
fight the good fight of faith if we would lay 
hold on eternal life, or on that which is 
worth having in this present life. Yet there 
are timid souls who live in mortal dread of 
controversy, as the principal thing to be 
shunned. They go about as if they were 
treading on eggs and feared that a shell 
might be cracked. And they are not satis- 
fied with this tip-toe style of peregrination 
for themselves only; they insist that every 


body shall dance to the same tune. Let 
no dog bark, lest the nerves of these neu- 
rotic degenerates be disturbed! The first 
and great commandment to themis ‘‘peace 
at any price.’ Controversy is a bogy which 
makes their particular hairs to stand on 
end, especially if it occurs in the Church. 
They would not smite against the gates of 
hell even if their spiritual mother were in 
danger of being crushed. They belong not 
to the Church militant but to the Church 
dormant, to that part of it which sleeps 
while the enemy sows tares; and that 
seems to be in these days the larger part. 
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“Fie thee to a nunnery! 
=k = 
Recent Elections to the 
Episcopate 

HE four episcopal elections for the West 

during the past year have resulted in 
the selection of Western men, or men whose 
work in the ministry has been chiefly con- 
fined to the West. Two of these received 
academic training at Racine College (now 
alas! closed), and one of these two, with a 
third, took a theological course at the 
Western Seminary in Chicago, while the 
other was educated at Nashotah. The 
fourth is a graduate of a Western college, 
but was trained for the priesthood at the 
General Seminary in New York; though his 
entire ministry has been spent in the West. 
These elections may be taken as indicating 
a growing feeling that Western men, other 
things being equal, are best fitted for West- 
ern work. Doubtless this is to a certain ex- 
tent true. Aman who has spent many years 
in the Hast, and has become accustomed to 
the ways of an older society and a settled 
state of ‘things, may well find it difficult to 
adapt himself tochanged conditions. A man 
is largely moulded by his environment. 
There have doubtless been cases of ‘‘misfit,” 
where bishop ard diocese have never been 
able quite to understand each other, and the 
work of the Church has languished accord- 
ingly. But adaptable men are not confined 
to the West, and there have been notable 
instances of most successful administration 
under men whose early life and experience 
had been confined to the region east of the 
Alleghanies. While, therefore, it is well 
that the tradition should be broken down 
which inclined Western people to look to 
the East too exclusively, it would be unfor- 
tunate if the opposite view should take its 
place. 


ECTIONALISM has no place in the coun- 
cils of the Church. If Western men are 
selected, let it be, not because they are 
Western,but because they are competent. It 
is certain that a bishop in going to the field to 


which he has been called in the most solemn 


manner, and which,for better or worse, is to 
be the work of his life, is bound to go with 
the determination to identify himself utter- 
ly with his people. The Church in the West 
is pre-eminently a missionary Church, and 
noone canaccomplish anything who does not 
recognize that fact. Cathedrals and schools 
may come in time,.but jn the newer dioceses 
and jurisdictions the great business of a 
bishop must be to preach the Gospel. It 
would seem to be in the line of his vocation 
to know every corner of his diocese and the 
peculiarities, spiritual and moral, of every 
neighborhood. To know the needs of his 
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people is the first step towards providing 
for those needs. There is no more exacting 
work, as there is none more important, in the 
Church of God, than that of a Western 
bishop. 


A Roomy Church 


HE Southern Churchman says: ‘‘No one 
wants to see the Church of England, or 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country, turned into a narrow sect. The 
fullest liberty to be allowed, so that its min- 
isters teach not Unitarianism on the one 
hand, or Romanism on the other. Surely 
there is breadth enough within these bounds. 
But if Unitarianism is taught, the Church 
should have goodness and wisdom and power 
enough to stop it.” Our contemporary has, 
by this time, heard of a case in New York, 
where a gentleman in Holy Orders has pub- 
licly stated that, while he believes in a 
Trinity, he does not believe in the doctrine 
of the ‘‘Tri-personality.” This interesting 
person is obliged by his office to pray in the 
Litany, and in many prayers, to each person 
of the Trinity individually, and to speak of 
the ‘‘holy, blessed and glorious Trinity” as 
“three Persons and one God.” By his ad- 
hesion to the Articles of Religion, he is 
bound to the statement of the very first of 
them, that ‘‘in the unity of this Godhead 
there be three Persons, of one substance, 
power, and eternity: the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost,” and yet he has the su- 
preme assurance toinform all whom it may 
concern that he does not believe these 
things. He worships a different God. That 
he has no idea of leaving the ministry seems 
clear. Can it be that after such a distinct 


avowal of fundamental heresy, he will be al- 


lowed to continue with impunity to exercise 
the office of an approved teacher in the 
Church of God? Is this alsoa mark of “‘Cath- 
Olicity’? Ifso, the situation will have come 
about which Bishop White thought impossi- 
ble, and it will be established “that persons 
differing in regard to the object of prayer, 
may be of the same Church or Communion.” 
This utterance of Bishop White is one 
which we have already recently quoted. It 
occurs in his correspondence with Mr, Miller, 
the minister of King’s chapel. 


HIS Mr. Miller, under whom King’s chap- 

el became Unitarian, had, as we have 
seen, large ideas of the possible comprehen- 
siveness of the Church. His imagination 
pictured a National Church which should 
be broad enough to include every kind of 
religious doctrine and practice claiming the 
name of ‘‘Christian,” with the single excep- 
tion of the system of the Roman Church. 
Arian and Athanasian were to agree to 
differ about such a little matter as the doc- 
trine of the Trinity or the Divinity of the 
Son; the Unitarian lamb and the Episcopal 
lion were to lie down together. But with 
this they were not to be compelled to utter 
each other’s test words. There was to be 
‘no expression in the liturgy which could 
wound an Athanasian,” while everything 
should be ‘“‘left out which would hurt the 
conscience of a Unitarian.” The conscience 
was to be considered, Men like Mr. Miller 
would have been glad to remain in the 
Church; they liked episcopacy and a litur- 
gical service; but they had no idea of doing 


this at the cost of being obliged to profess” 


\ 
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with the lips what the mind and heart re- 
pudiated. To do this would wound their 
consciences. They were clearly of opinion 
that it would not be honest. Therefore, 
after endeavoring to get the Church to make 


_ &place for them, by dispensing them from 


such an obligation, they saw no way left but 
quietly to withdraw. : 


Ha we changed all that? There are 

those who seem to think so. They have 
found a way out of all such scruples. They 
find themselves able, by a process not easi- 
ly understood by plain people, to take any 
required vows.and pledges, and to use any 
formulas which may be prescribed, and yet 
in their beliefs and teachings to set them 
aside without a twinge of conscience. This, 
we are led to suppose, is true Catholicity. 
The Church must not impose limitations 
upon thought or ‘“‘stunt” the human intel- 
lect. Thesituation which we are called upon 
to accept, which we are narrow and ‘‘tradi- 
tional” if we repudiate, is well illustrated 
by the case of Mr. Schermerhorn. ‘‘O Holy, 
Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, three Persons 
and one God,” prays Mr. Schermerhorn on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. ‘‘But in 
reality,” he declares in the New York ‘T’vi- 
dune, ‘‘I do not believe in ‘three Persons and 
one God.’”’ Little remains, unless it be, with 
Dr. Newton, to ownthat there is nothing in 
the Pantheism of ‘‘Christian Science” that 
is inconsistent with orthodox Christianity, 
and thus make it a thing indifferent whether 
there is in God any Personality at all. 

ei ee 
Episcopal Succession vs. Papal 
Jurisdiction 
BY THE REV. J. A. M, RICHEY 

PRIEST of the Roman Communion in 

the State of Iowa, taking up an article in 
a local paper, by one of our clergy, which 
east reflections upon the followers of Iena- 
tius Loyola, responded at length in a print- 
ed circular—no doubt quite extensively dif- 
fused—with the following heading: ‘'Thir- 
ty-seven Questions for Episcopalians.” ‘‘Do 
Protestant priests in the United States yet 
enjoy crown privileges?” 

In turn, he reflects on Archbishop Par- 
ker’s consecration. He does not bring the 
Queen in this time, but refers to the four 
bishops as ‘four unfrocked monks who had 
no more power to make him an archbishop 
than an archangel.” Referring to the con- 
secration of one of our bishops, he says: 
“Now that . . . he is consecrated, who will 
give him jurisdiction?” He makes out that 
Anglicans trace their jurisdiction to the 
erown of Great Britain, and says: ‘‘What! 
An American bishop in this year of grace 
enjoying jurisdiction here, traceable to the 
crown of Great Britain!’ He says with em- 
phasis, ‘“The stream cannot rise higher than 
its source.” He further says: “I am glad 
to see Protestant Episcopals returning to 
the Catholic Church. We know there is 
only one Church...... This Church is 
the Gospel Church, and in order that every 
‘one may recognize this Church, has not 
Christ identified it with Peter for all time? 
Truly, then, may St. Ambrose exclaim: 
4Where Peter is, there is the Church.’ He 
says the schismatical Greek Church, togeth- 
er with the Roman, ‘‘both agree to say 
anathema to your Church. So there must 


be something very wrong with your Catho- 


licity.” He refers to the descent of the 


Holy Ghost as completing and sealing up 
‘the whole body of revealed doctrine and 
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putting the Church in possession of the en- 
tire revelation, and then goes on to ask: 
‘‘Who can deny her competency to declare 
in any of her councils since, what was con- 
tained in that deposit of faith?” He refers 
to one of our clergy as saying to bis congre- 
gation: ‘‘We cannot give you an infallible 
Bible. for the Bible is not an infallible 
book.” Throughout his long letter, he lays 
repeated emphasis, as we might expect, 
upon ‘‘Peter and the successors of Peter,” 
and the necessity of affiliation with ‘‘the 
highest authority in the Catholic Church 
who has declared your Orders null and 
void, and who is the Vicar of Christ.” 

It would hardly seem fitting not to make 
some little response to a letter thus circu- 
lated among us, and representing so largely 
the Roman view of things. 

Our Roman brother quotes numerous iso- 
lated individuals as representing the Angli- 
can Communion, and reminds us that they 
are enjoying the privileges of ‘‘good stand- 
ing.” He needs himself to be reminded 
that in our Communion, as well as his own, 
the individual does not necessarily repre- 
sent the corporate body. In my own hear- 
ing, a Roman priest said: ‘‘To hell with the 
Pope and his infallibility, I do not believe 
in it;’ yet he was performing the functions 
of his ministry; he was a Roman priest con- 
sidered in equal standing with his brethren, 
but this fact did not make his statement or 
private belief that of the Roman Church. 
Those on friendly terms with Roman clergy 
are not altogether unfamiliar with similar 
expressions, possibly in milder form. From 
all we hear and read, we may judge that 
there is the same ‘‘diversity in unity’ in 
the Roman Church as in the Anglican Com- 
munion, 

As to jurisdiction, was it ever claimed by 
any ecclesiastical authority in the Church 
that she obtained her jurisdiction from the 
sovereignof Great Britain? What would such 
jurisdiction consist in? Wouldit be the gift 
of Orders from the sovereign, and she a 
woman, according to the Nag’s Head fable? 
Would it be the right, given by the sover- 
eign, to exercise the functions of the minis- 
try within the realm? Surely, the State 
cannot give jurisdiction in spiritual matters, 
and certainly the Church does not ask it. 
The episcopate possesses jurisdiction within 
itself. ‘‘Where the bishop is, there is the 
Church,” and no sane man ever thought that 
the kingdoms of this world could give: juris- 
diction to the officers of ‘the kingdom of 
Christ. It is the Roman doctrine of the 
“two swords’’ and the temporal power of 
the Pope, founded upon the forged decretals 
of Constantine, that have given the Roman 
Church this mixed idea of jurisdiction. 

We may go to the root of the matier and 
ask where did St. James who presided at 
the council in Jerusalem, get his jurisdic- 
tion? Certainly not from St. Peter, St. 
James gave the decisions of the council: 
‘‘Wherefore, my sentence is, etc.,” and 
later, ‘‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and us”’—not St. Peter. Where did St. Ig- 
natius obtain his jurisdiction? Where, St. 
John? Where, even, the noted St. Gregory 
the Great, late in the sixth century? He 
acknowledged his brother bishop at Con- 
stantinople his equal, and disclaimed any 
exclusive right on the part of any bishop to 
give jurisdiction. ‘‘The Fathers gave the 
primacy to old Rome because it was the 
imperial city.’ It was primacy, not su- 
premacy, and it was not connected with St. 
Peter but with the imperial city, and cer- 
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tainly the ‘‘successorsa of St. Peter” are his 
successors in no real sense at all. The idea 
of succession in the chair at Rome, either 
in the sacramental sense or in the vulgar 
sense, is a very disconnected idea, as well as 
succession. Bishops can create bishops, 
apostles can make apostles, and we believe 
that the apostolic office lives in their his- 
toric successors, but how can bishops create 
popes, if popes are any higher than bishops? 
Our Roman brother insists that the stream 
cannot rise any higher than its source, yet 
there have been numerous popes who did 
not receive their episcopal consecration and 
character even from a pope, much less a pa- 
pal elevation to the office and rights of a 
pope. The so-called papal succession, does 
not possess the incarnate nor the sacrament- 
al principle or nature which the united 
episcopate, and that alone, with all its in- 
herent functions, possesses. Any person 
who is consecrated bishop obtains his juris- 
diction through his consecrators, and the 
laws, whatever they be, which fix the limits 
to his diocese, do not, and cannot, give him 
episcopal jurisdiction within those limits, 
even should nobles and kings define them, 
and go through such detail of personal se- 
lection and formal appointment as might be 
conceeded to them, which has been quite as 
extensive in Roman Church history, as in 
Anglican. The jurisdiction of any and every 
bishop is the authority of Christ: ‘Go ye 
into all the world,” and the limits of any 
bishop’s diocese is an ecclesiastical conven- 
ience which the Anglican Communion has 
pursued with as great unity and harmony as 
the Roman. 

The Roman conception of jurisdiction is 
in some perverted way, which our ‘‘invinci- 
ble ignorance” cannot grasp, connected with 
the pope. We cannot see how one pope can 
die, and after a lapse of time another pope 
can be created without our Blessed Lord— 
or, at the very least, St. Peter—coming to 
earth to convey to him the papal character, 
if there really be such, since the pope does 
not convey it himself. We cannot see, even 
according to their conception, how for 
weeks, months, and, sometimes, for years— 
as has been the case—when there is no 
pope, there can still be jurisdiction, or how 
pope and jurisdiction being lost, can be re- 
gained in any true sense or with any real 
character of papal distinction. By fables 
and distorted arguments, Romanists try to 
make our Orders appear invalid. By facts, 
and by meeting them on their own ground, 
we may exclaim: ‘Where is a valid pope!” 

The Holy Ghost is the Vicar of Christ. 
‘He shall take of mine and shall show it 
unto you;” ‘He shall guide you into all 
truth.” Jurisdiction is from our Blessed 
Lord, by the operation of the Holy Ghost 
through the ministry of His Church through- 
out the world. Wherever there is power to 
consecrate, there is power to bestow juris- 
diction, and ‘‘He gave some apostles, some 
pastors and teachers,” but none the office of 
pope. Then episcopal succession, episcopal 
consecration and jurisdiction, are as high 
as can be obtained in the kingdom of Christ 
onearth. The Holy Ghost speaks through 
the united episcopates—“‘the Holy Ghost 
and us.” So at Jerusalem, at Niczea, at the 
ecumenical councils, and the pope can be 
nothing more than primate, ‘‘the first among 
equals,” for, as the Romanist must still con- 
sistently maintain, ‘‘the stream may not rise 
higher than its source.” 

As to the deposit of faith, while the 
Church is the interpreter of Holy Scripture, 
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she may not ignore it, and it is an entirely 
Roman doctrine which cl:ims that the full 
deposit made complete at Pentecost may 
come to light gradually in scraps and bits at 
Roman councils in these latter days. Sure- 
ly their accusation must rebound—‘‘Your 
doctrine is not yet settled.” The Church 
has no power to discover new truths neces- 
sary to salvation, but to testify always and 
everywhere to the old, and that is why we 
are not Roman, but Anglo-Catholics, 

Not to comment on other statements made 
by our Roman brother, generally included 
under the idea of papal jurisdiction, we may 
draw attention to a living commentary near 
at hand upon his bland asservation, ‘I am 
glad to see Protestant Episecpals returning 
to the Catholic Church.’”’ Many of us may 
reply: ‘Iam glad to see English-speaking 
Romanists coming back to their own Catho- 
lic Church, or portion of it.” The late 
Bishop Perry, of lowa—a State with which 
our poorly informed brother must be best 
acquainted—says: ‘'During my episcopate 
of eighteen years, there have been received 
into the Church in iowa, from the Roman 
obedience, over seven hundred adults who 
have exchanged, intelligently and with afull 
knowledge of what they were doing, a talse 
Catholicity for a true. In, the same time 
we have lost: to Rome, so far as I can learn, 
less than half a dozen individuals.” ‘‘So,” 
as the Roman brother said, we say to him, 
“there must be something very wrong with 
your Catholicity.” 

As Rome’s foreign population in this 
country becomes more and more anglicized, 
it is glad to respond to a more enlightened 
and simple manner of presenting the Cath- 
olic Faith. They see that their Baptism 
and Confirmation are accepted, that they do 
not have to commit sacrilege, that they can 
worship God and their Saviour in a language 
they understand; that they can have all 
the Catholic Faith the Roman Church pos- 
sesses, and they do not feel any loss in leavy- 
ing behind them their rosaries, indulgences, 
Latin,and the ‘‘comfort and peace” of having 
one ecclesiastic make new and infallible ut- 
terances from time to time, to be denied by 
his successor in the chair, as is sometimes 
the case. 


—t— 
Letters to the Editor 


MORE LIKE ST. BARNABAS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

St. Barnabas Day this year was emphasized 
by falling on Sunday. Its lessons ought to have 
impressed the laity as well as the clergy, with 
the missionary spirit of the Church. Our 
marching orders are, “Go ye into all the world,” 
ete. 

There is need of many priests, and laymen 
also, like St. Barnabas, of whom it is written, 
“He was a good man [in the Greek sense of 
good; i. e., noble, generous by nature], and full 
of the Holy Ghost, and of faith’.; one who 
first gave himself to the Lord, and then was 
ready to spend and be spent in the service of 
the Church. Many a Barnabas is needed to aid, 
encourage, the mission work of the Church, 
even in the province of Illinois. 


A Prizst OF ANTIOCH. 
St. Barnabas Day, 1899. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Your Los Angeles correspondent, in reporting 
the proceedings of our last annual convention, 
has, uneonsciously, no doubt, done me an in- 

_justice. He made-it appear that-the.amend- 
ment which I proposed to the canons, declared 
“that no person should be considered a commu- 
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nicant of any parish or mission if he has not 
communicated within the preceding twelve 
months.’’ I should be sorry to be the sponsor for 
any such law as that. Your reporter should 
have completed the sentence which he only 
partially quoted from my proposed canon. The 
sentence reads: ‘‘Nocommunicant shall be con- 
sidered as canonically connected with any par- 
ish or mission of this diocese who has not for the 
twelve months last past communicated in the 
parish or mission on whose register his name 
appears, unless he has given to his rector or 
clergyman satisfactory explanation for his ab- 
sence from the Holy Communion.’’ This is not 
the time or place to argue in favor of my pro- 
posed canon. Many clergymen will doubtless 
see numerous reasons for or againstit. ButI 
merely wish to point out the inaccuracy of your 
correspondent’s report. B. W. R. TAYLER. 
St. John's Rectory, Los Angeles, Cal. June 12, 99. 


INDIAN MISSIONS IN MINNESOTA 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I noticed recently cert: in statistics in regard 
to Indian missions in Minnesota, in the Roman- 
ist magazine, Catholic World (page 718, Feb., 


1899): ‘Chippewas of the diocese of Duluth, 
classifi d respecting their religion’’: 
OBUOLLCS ce sie violate 'elk apteieee wieta’ ei a.s in reipro's10:s)siois'aisis 3,755 
Pagan 


TAT 


As the number of Protestants here given is 
less than the number of communicants in our 
Indian missions, as reported in The Living Church 
Quarterly (454), I wrote a letter ofinquiry to the 
Ven. J. A. Gilfillan, archdeacon for Iadian work. 
I take the liberty to quote from his reply ip 
which he says: ‘We have about thirteen 
hundred baptized souls out of 5,000 population. 
There is a large French Canadian half-breed 
population who are almost universally Rom- 
anists, so that gives them a large number, 
whereas we had not one to begin with; have 
had, God helping, to make them all.” 

D. A. SANFORD. 


BOOKS NEEDED IN ALASKA 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Feeling sure that many of our Church friends 
in ‘the States”? would gladly aid us in a certain 
phase of our work here, did they but know of it, 
I take the liberty—and that with the full sanc- 
tion of Bishop Rowe—of asking for a little space 
in your columns for a word in connection with 
this matter. 

We are very anxious to collect either new or 
good second hand books for the use of the prison- 
ers in the U.S. jail and our public reading- 
room. Many of the men in the jail are intelli- 
gent and fond of reading, and welcome anything 
in the way of good literature. They have no 
regular work to do, save hauling drinking wa- 
ter twice a day from the river for the officials, 
or doing a stroke or two of ‘“‘police duty” about 
the jail (some are not even allowed these privi- 
leges), consequently the time hangs heavily on 
their hands; particularly as some of them are 
obliged to wait several months, sometimes six 
or more, before even standiug trial, owing to 
the peculiar legal and business conditions of 
this country. We have already a nucleus of a 
library, but wish to add to it, not only to in- 
crease its usefulness, but to insure its perme- 
nency. All the jail work falls to the Church, 
and as men are sent here from all over the Ter- 
ritory—Sitka being government headquarters— 
we feel that we have a great responsibility on 
us, and ask you to aid us in bearing it. 

As yet, we have no library at all in the reac- 
ing-room, the literature being in the form of 
newspapers and magazines. This reading room 
is open every day in the week (on Sundays sim- 
ply for reading and writing). We have most of 
the leading magazines and illustrated papers on 
file, besides several newspapers. The room 
was remarkably well patronized this last year, 
and certainly did much good among the men of 
the place. Our friends are perhaps not aware 
that during the winter and spring many men 
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“winter” in the town, waiting for the mines to 
open up; for practically all the mining is done 
in this region during the summer months. Many 
of these men live in little ‘shacks,’ as they are 
called, and have no place to go for social recrea- 
tion but the saloons which thrive here, as they 
do all over Alaska. Hence our reading-room, 
well lighted and heated, and made as home-like 
and attractive as possible, has been a real boon 
to thesemen. They have manifested their ap- 
preciation in the past by personally making re- 


pairs on the building and giving two entertain- - 


ments from which the room netted nearly sev- 
enty-five dollars. The men are allowed to 
smoke, and card and checker tables are. fur- 
nished for those who do not care toread. Any 
standard works of history, fiction, science, 
poetry, or religion (the last to be unquestion- 
ably ‘‘sound,’’ from the Church’s point'of view,) 
which any of our friends feel they could send 
us, would be fully appreciated. School books, I 
might add, would also prove acceptable. Ali 
books should be sent by mail, as all other modes 
of transportation are too expensive, 

Hoping those who read this letter may see 
their way clear to sending us at least one book 
each, and thanking you for this opport unity of 
making the matter known, 

WeLLES MorTIMER PARTRIDGE. 

Sitka, Alaska, June 7, 1899. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. C. M. Armstrong and wife sailed from 
New York, |5th inst., on the steamer ‘Prinz Regent 
Luitbold,’’ for Bremen. 


The Rev. Wm. 4. Van Antwerp sailed, June 5th, 
for Europe, on the Cunard steamship, ‘‘Aurania.’’ 


The Rev. Francis R. Bateman has accepted the 
rectorship of the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Scranton, diocese of Central Pennsylvania, and en- 
tered upon his duties. 


The oddress of the Rt R2v. Wm. Montgomery 
Brown, D.D , Bishop-coadjitor of Arkansas, will be 
Browneila Cottage, Galion, Ohio, from July ist to 
Nov. Iso. 


The Kev. Thomas Burry has been giveno the charge: 
of the Hap:ville and Eust Poios missions, which 
have just been separated from the cathedral of the: 
Holy Trinity, Atlanta, Ga. 

Bishop Clark's address, until further notice, will be: 
Newport, R. I. 


At the recent meeting of the trustees of Nashotah 
House, the Rev. H. E. Chase was elected to the chair 
of Pastoral Theology. 


The Rey. Edward Cobbs, grandson of the former: 
Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama, has accep ed the curacy 
of St. John’s church, Montgomery, Ala. 


The Rev. John Davis, D. D., of the Japin mission, 
who is temporarily re-visiting this country, may be 
addressed ut 10 Gramercy Park, New York city. 


The Rev. P. F. Duffy has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Clement's church, Brooklyn. 


The address of the Rev. S. Brainard Dufiield is in- 
correctly given as Somerville, Mass. His address is. 
Quincy, Mass. 


The Editor of THE LIVING CHURCH will spend the 
months of July and August with his family, at Old. 
Mission, Mich. 


The Rev. J. Houston Ezcleston, of Baltimore, sailed 
for Southampton on the American steamship, “Sits, 
Paul,’ June 7th. 


The Rev. George Warrington Eccles has tendered 
his resignation as rector of All Saints’ church, Bay 
Side, L. I., of which he has been in charge for three 
years. 


The Rev. F. F. W. Greene who has been in charge 
of the church of the Redeemer, Philadelphia, for the: 
past three years, has resigned therefrom and returns 
to Michigan, whence he came in 1896. 


The Rev. John Graham who has acted as curate of 
St. Luke’s church Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Swentzel, rector, for several months, has been ane 
to resign on account of ill-health. 


The Rev William Hirst Heigham, chaplain to the: 
Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, and rector of St. 
Stephen’s church, Catasauqua, Pa., has had con- 
ferred upon him, by the Northern Illinois College, of 
Fulton, the degree of doctor in philosophy. 


The Rev. Chas. Albert Horne’s address is, Kates 
to Lewiston, Idaho. 


The Rev. Wm. B. P. Harrison has accepted the cu-- 
racy of St. Luke’s chur-h, Baltimore. 
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The Rev. Fleming James, UV. D., has taken summer 
charge of Christ church, Christiana Hundred, Del. 


The Rev. Philip H. Linley has accepted a call to 
Hastings, Minn., and hisaddress is St. Luke’s recto- 
ry, Hastings, Minn. 


The Rev. Geo. F. Langdon has taken duty at St. 
Ambrose church, New York city. 


The Rey. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, with his brother, the 
Rev. EF. E. Mortimer, sailed from New York on the 
10th inst., per steamer ‘‘Ems,”’ for Genoa. Dr. Morti- 
mer will return in October. 


The Rev. Newland Maynard, D.D., sailed for Europe 
on the French Line steamship,'tGascogne,’’ June 5th. 


Bishop and Miss McVickar, of Rhode Island, are to 
spend their summer abroad, and all letters for them, 
until the middle of September, should be addressed 
tothecare of Brown, Shipley, & Co., London, England, 


The Rev. A. J.P. McClure has been elected priest- 
in-charge of Epiphany chap32l, Philadelphia, and also 
secretary of the Society for the Relief of Orphans and 
Widows of Deceased Clergymen, and of Aged, Infirm 
and Disabled Clergymen. 


The Rev. J. R. L. Nisbett hassresigned the rector- 
ship of St. Barnabas’ church, 8rd and Dauphin sts., 
Philadelphia, to accept the position of vicar of Christ 
church chapel in the same city. 

The Rey. J. Alexander O’Meara, rector of the church 
of the Holy Saviour, Santa Clara, Cal., has received 
from the University of the Pacific, by a unanimous 
vote, the degree of D. D. 

The Rev. G. J. Prescott will spend the summer in 
Europe. 

The Rey. Dr. Leighton Parks has gone abroad till 
Oct. 1st. 

The Rev. David Thomas Quimby who was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Littlejohn on Trinity, Sunday, has 
been called te the church of the Messiah, Brooklyn, 
as assistant. 

The Rev. C. E. Roberts has accepted a call as assist- 
ant at Grace church, Madison, Wis., and has com- 
menced his duties there. 

The Rey. Dr. Geo. W. Shinn will be in England for 
two months. 

The Rev. Robert H. Wright has resigned the rec- 
torship of the free church of St. John, Frankford road, 
Philadelphia, to take effect Aug. Ist. 


To Correspondents 


CoLLECTOR.—We find ourselves quite unable to say 
how many of our American bishops have used ‘‘the 
ancient vestments of cope and mitre.’’ The facts 
could only be ascertained by a considerable amount 
of correspondence. Perhaps James Pott & Co., New 
York, could put you in the way of obtaining photo- 
graphs of the bishops of the Anglican Communion. 


L. T. G.—The h'story of the adoption of the name, 
“Protestant Episcopal,’ for the American Church is 
obscure. It seems to have been used first at some lo- 
cal meetings of the clergy in Maryland, before the 
first General Convention There is no record that 
this title was ever deliberately discussed and formal- 
ly adopted. It appeared, however, on the title page 
of the Prayer Book and in the early drafts of the Con- 
stitution, and thus gained legal sanction. The word 
itself originated in Germany during the Reformation, 
and at first designated those who opposed the revoca- 
tion of a resolution ef the Diet of Spires. Later, the 
name,‘’protestant’’ was applied to those who opposed 
the Roman Church. 


Ordinations 


’ In Christ church, Indianapolis, June 7th, at the re- 
quest of the Standing Committee of the diocese of 
Indiana, Bishop Boyd Vincent, of Southern Ohio, or- 
dained Mr. William Charles Hengen, of Vincennes, 
Ind., to the diaconate. The Rev. De Lou Burke pre- 
sented the candidate, and the Rev. Andrew J. Gra- 
ham preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Hengen will 
be assistant at St. J ames’ church, Vincennes. 


On Monday morning May 29th, the Rev. John H. 


Dickenson, assistant minister of Christ church, Nor- 


folk, S Virginia, was ordained to the priesthood by 
the Rt. Rey. A. M. Randolph. 
preached by the Rev. C. B. Bryan. The candidate 
was presented by the Rev. F. G. Scott. In connection 
with his work at Christ church, Mr. Dickenson has 
charge of Emmanuel chapel, which has greatly pros- 
pered under his ministrations. 

In Holy Trin\ty church, Middletown, Conn., June 
7th, seven candidates for the diaconate—a striking co- 


- incidence with the first number ordained to this office 


—were presented, all graduates of the class of 1899 of 
the Berkeley Divinity School, and all from the dio- 
cese of Connecticut: Charles Grant Clark; William 
Henry Jepson; Albert Corey Jones, B.A. (Yale); 
Edwy Guthrie; Pitblado, B. A. (Colo.); “William 
Daunt Scott, B. A. (Toronto); William Atwater 


- Woodford; Edward Blanchard Woodruff, B. A. (Colo.) 


The sermon was, 
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On the Feast of St. Barnabas, in St. Paul’s church. 
Duluth, Bishop James Dow Morrison ordained to the 
diaconate, Angus A.Robertson,Kdward C.Hunter, and 
Knut S. Tattermann. The candidates were presented 
by the Rev. Dr. Albert W. Ryan. Mr. Robertson. is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and has for a number 
of years been a Congregational minister, his last 
charge being in Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Tattermann 
was educated at the Gymnasium, Stockholm, and 
afterwards studied under the court chaplain, Dr. 
Bergman. He came to Bishop Morrison some two 
years ago,and has pursued his studies at Seabury 
Divinity School. He speaks Swedish, and the lan- 
guage of the Finns, and his work will be in Duluth 
and vicinity. Mr. Edward C. H unter (Kah-O-Sed), is 
a full blooded Ojibway Indian. He has studied for 
three years at Seabury Divinity School, and has 
passed excellent examinations. His sphere of work 
for the present will be among the Indians of Red 
Lake. In the Indian missions of the district of Du- 
luth, there are no less than 560 communicants, and 
their devout attitude in divine worship would be an 
instructive object lesson to many a white congrega- 
tion. 


A series of three ordinations to the diaconate have 
been held in the diocese of Lexington, Ky., by Bishop 
Burton. On Whitsunday, May 21st, in St. Peter’s 
church, Paris, Henry Esten Spears was ordainec. The 
rector of St. Peter’s, the Rev. J. S. Meredith, was the 
presenter, and the Rev. D. D. Chapin preached the 
sermon, which was strong and interesting. Mr. Spears 
is a graduate of the University of the South, studied 
two years in its theological department, and grad- 
uated at the General Theological seminary in the 
class of 99. His early life was spentin Paris. He is 
an exception to the general rule, that a prophet is 
without honor in his own country. It was a great de- 
light to his friends that in the Holy Communion, fol- 
lowing his ordination, he administered the Cup. Mr. 
Spears is now temporarily occupying the position in 
Beattyville and Procter made vacant by the lamented 
death of the Rev. H. S. Simmerman. 

Robt. Emmet Abrabam was ordained in the church 
of the Ascension, Frankfort, Ky., on Trinity Sunday. 
He began his services as a youthful helper in the 
church at Ashland, Ky., under the ministry of the 
Rev. W. H. Hampton, and continued them under the 
Rev. A. Fleming. More lately he has been a lay- 
reader and assistant to the rector of the Ascension, 
the Rey. R. L. McCready. Here he has done most ex- 
cellent work, being faithful and efficient. It was 
therefore appropriate that Mr. McCready should pre- 
sent him, and that Mr. Hampton should preach the 
sermon, which was suggestive and helpful. 

June 11th, William Morrow Washington, Ph.D., was 
ordained in Trinity church, Covington, the rector, the 
Rev. R. C. Nolund, being the presenter, and the Rev. 
Reverdy Estill, D. D., preaching the sermon, which 
was an able and telling discourse. Dr. Washington 
has been a student all his life, graduating first at the 
Church school in Lima, Ind., then at Centre College, 
Danville, and finally taking his Ph.D. degree at Co- 
lumbia University. He will continue to serve where 
he has been the efficient and faithful lay-reader; 
namely, Calvary church, Ashland, and the missions in 
Grayson and Louisa. Theservice in each of the above 
instances was made more impressive and instructive 
by the Bishop arranging that the Preface to the Ordi- 
nal, and the Pledge of Conformity, should be publicly 
read, and that the latter should be placed upon the 
Holy Table by the Bishop. The final rubric in the 
service was publicly fulfilled, at the same time that 
the Certificate of Ordination and the license to preach 
were delivered. 


Died 

HARROLD.—Entered into rest on June 8, 1899, after 
a brief illness, Mrs. Sarah A. Harrold, wife of the 
Rev. Jas. A. Harrold, Washington, D. C., in the com- 
munion of the Catholic Churel, in ‘the confidence of 
certainfaith, in the comfort of areasonable, religious, 
and holy hope.”’ 

“Bternal rest grant unto her, O Lord, and may light 
perpetual shine upon her,” 


KLINGER.—From her late residence in Detroit, 
Mich., the soul of Miss Almira Klinger went peaceful- 
ly home to Paradise, June 7th, 1899, ‘‘in the comfort of a 
reasonable, religious, and holy hope.’”’ Burial, June 
9th,at Plymouth, Ind., the place of her birth and long- 
time residence. 


Poorn.— At Watertown, N. Y., on May 6th, 1899, in 
her 86th year, Jane S. Williams, wife of the late Cal- 
vin Keith Poole, of Cape Vincent, N. Y., and daugh~- 
ter of the late Judah Williams, of Utica, N. Y. 


TAYLOR—At St. Paul’s rectory, Springfield, Ill, 
Thursday, June 15th, after a brief illness, Eunice 
Bessie, beloved daughter of the Ven. frederick W. 
Taylor, D.D., archdeacon of Springfield. Aged 17 
years. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 
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Obituary 
THE REY. WILLIAM SHIPP BYNUM 


The following extract from the address of the Bish- 
op of North Carolina, May, 1899, was adopted by the 
convention of that diocese, as an expression of its 
sentiments upon the death of the Rev. William Shipp 
Bynum, and copies were ordered to besent to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

“T shall ask your indulgence for the introduction of 
another name in this place,a name not on our clergy list 
since 1895, but of one whose whole ministry was asso- 
ciated. with this diocese. Oct. 21, 1898, the Rev. Wm. 
Shipp Bynum, of Lincolnton, in the jurisdiction of 
Asheville, fell asleep. He was ordered deacon by 
Bishop Lyman, March 12th, 1876, and ordained priest 
six years later, and until his health failed in 1888 was 
most faithful and zealous in the work of his holy call- 
ing. He submitted with great reluctance to the advice 
of his physicians that he should cease work, and over 
and again he endeavored to take up the burden which 
he had no longer the strength to bear. In 1895 at my 
request he undertook the charge of two missions, but 
afrer a brief service was obliged to give up the at-— 
tempt. After that time he had no charge, and was 
able to perform no regular service. His whole minis- 
try, therefore, was spent in this diocese. 

Mr. Bynum wasa very remarkable man in both spirit- 
ualand intellectual gifts. In many respects he seemed 
to me the most brilliant man who has entered the ranks 
of the ministry in this diocese inmy day, and one who 
gave the greatest promise of fruitfulness in his min- 
istry. And until the failure of his bodily health he 
fulfilled that promise. His service was not long in 
any of the few places where he labored, but in all he 
left an impression upon the people which will not soon 
be effaced. 

In 1882 he acted asevangelist, and traveled through 
many portions of the diocese, then embracing the 
whole State. Wherever he went he attracted large 
congregations by his earnest and eloquent preaching, 
and deeply impressed the people by the ardor and 
enthusiasm of his character. He was indifferent to 
ease, comfort, or personal. advantage for himself, but 
unstintedly generous to others, and solicitous for 
the welfare and advantage of his friends. The 
Church commanded all that he possessed, whether 
of strength or worldly means, and he never turned his 
face from any poorman. It was my privilege at one 
time to enjoy his confidence and affection, a.d oppor- 
tunities of frequent personal intercourse. I have 
never known a man of nobler qualities, or of a more 
attractive personality. 

I wish to place on record in the proceedings of our 
convention, this evidence of my regard, and expres- 
sion of sorrow for the loss to the Church of a life 
which promised so much, and which until touched by 
the hand of disease, so nobly fulfilled its promise. He 
rests in peace where no evil can touch him.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of the clergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 


«Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHuA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 @ 
year. 

Church and. Parish 


A PLEASANT home in Episcopalian family for chil- 
dren of parents who may wish to travel. Kind 
motherly care. References. Address Mrs. S. DA- 
VIES, 7015 St. Lawrence-ave , Chicago. 

CLERGYMAN of New York city (university gradu- 
ate), spending summer at Newport, R. I., will receive 
into his family, from June 15th to Oct. 1st, a few boys 
or young men preparing for college. Highest social 
and educational advantages. Terms for the season, 
$500. For further particulars, address G. W. K., THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 

Musicau SCHOLARSHIP.—A full scholarship will 
be givena Stulent td ach as organist at Nasaotah 
Seminary, Address; DR WEBS, Nashotah House, 
Wis. 
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The Living Church 


JUNE 24, 1899 


The Fditor’s Table 


Kalendar, June, 1899 


4. ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
‘ll. St. BARNABAS, Apostle. 2nd Sunday 

after Tvrinity. Red, 

18. 3d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

24. NATIVITY ST. JOHN BAPTIST. White. 

25. 4th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

29. Sv, PETER, Apostle. Red. 


When ye see the south wind blow, ye say that 
there will be heat, and it cometh to pass.—Luke 
MN: 55. 
“The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And by the bright track of his fiery car 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.” 
—Richard I. 


June Holidays 
BY MARGARET DOORIS 
-A holiday in June to wander free, 
A holiday in June, 
Through quiet country ways cr by the sea; 
Only the rhythmic tune 


‘That nature’s hand with skilJful cunnir g makes, 
‘Out of the silerce swells and scftly breaks. 


Like giant organ pipes the great trees stand around; 
‘How sweet to single out each mellow sound 
The breezes waft beneath their pleasant shade, 
‘The while we watch the clcuds that ccme and go 
and fade. 
The leafy branches have a music.all their own, 
-A-lonesome, minor chord of soothing tone. 
Things that are past and things that are to be 
Make up their melody. 


The wir d sweeps o’er the meadow far and wide, 
And blossoming grasses, like a rippling tide, 

Are moving wave on wave up to our feet, 

‘With subtle notes of ceaseless music sweet. 

In higher key the bees scft droning hum, 

As to the wild-rose clustering blooms they hunger- 

ing come; 

The sparrows chirp, the robins joyous sing, 
‘The meadow larks’ and thrushes’ glad songs ring, 
We listen till the lingering sunset- beams 

Have glowed and paled, that woo us into dreams. 


Come, come again, sweet days, nor end so soon, 
Sweet holidays of June; 


Come, come again tomorrow, and your store 
Of bliss unstinted pour, 


Till new life throbs and thrills with cares’ surcease, 

And all forgot is weariness in peace, 

As through the happy hours, by country side or shore, 

Toil-free awhile we wander wide of earth’s uproar. 
London, Ohio. 


—-x— 


VERY man to his trade.’? Even 
the serious business of a cler- 
gyman’s life has its funny side, 
showing itself in most unex- 

pected ways. For instance, here is a good 

answer given in a Sunday school class by 

a little midget some seven years of age. 

The lesson was on the Creation, and the 

question, ‘“‘What came out in the morning?” 

drew forth the correct answer, ‘‘The sun.” 

“Quite right; and what came out in the 

evening?’ Up goes the little hand whose 

owner had used his eyes to good purpose, 
and whose answer was, ‘‘Please, teacher, 

Sweethearts.” Not so far wrong either. 

But, perhaps, weddings are the most prolific 

in producing a smile. It was Only a few 

days since, in filling in the certificate after 
the wedding, that the bride’s father de- 
seribed himself as a bachelor. I looked at 
him reprovingly, and his explanation was 
that his wife died ten years ago, which con- 

siderably cleared up the difficulty. “For a 

pure Irishism,’’continues our correspondent, 

“let me quote the following: I received an 

order to bury a pauper, and onarrival at the 
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cemetery,found an Irish priest just about to 
do duty by the same corpse. I tried to 
argue out my claim to use the last offices, 
but was told that the corpse was a thorough 
Catholic-who would sooner ‘die’ than be 
buriedby a Protestant!”— Wesiminster Ga- 
zette. 
So 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


EW authors can claim so large an out- 
put as 120 books—a small library in 
itself. Fewer still can boast of having 

‘ restored a church, contributed £2,000 

to a missionary college, and fitted out a mis- 
sionary ship. This, however, is what Miss 
Charlotte Yonge is said by Black and White 
to have done. She is. now, according to the 
same authority, in her seventy-sixth year. 


NERVOUS curate, the other day, an- 

nounced from'the reading-desk:  ‘‘Here 
beginneth the second chapter of the Duke of 
Booteronomy.”’ His vicar look severely at 
him, and the young man blushed, coughed, 
and repeated, ‘‘The Boot of Dukeronomy.” 
There must have been germs of mispro- 
nunciation lurking in the air, for at a later 
period in the service the vicar read out; ‘TI 
publish the mans of barriage,” etc. The 
curate beamed with satisfaction, in spite of 
the solemnity of the occasion—Household 
Words. 


OSA BONHEUR whose fine pictures of 
animals all the world knows, has laid 
down her brush, and ended her work. She 
was the first woman in France to whom was 
given the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Despite her masculine attire and manish 
ways, no word of public or private reproach 
was ever brought against her, aud few per- 
sons wno have attained to fame have lived 
so retired a life. Even the ubiquitous news- 
paper interviewer has failed to secure stor- 
ies and information as to her private life 
and doings. Her great masterpiece, ‘‘The 
Horse Fair,” is in the New York Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 


DISTINGUISHED Massachusetts clergy- 

man tells a story at his own expense. He 
was on a tramp through the White Moun- 
tains, with another clergyman for a com- 
panion. One day they mounted the driver's 
seat of a stage-coach. As is often the case, 
the stage-driver was an interesting char- 
acter whose conversation abounded in good 
stories. The three speedily became friendly, 
and it was with reluctance that they parted 
at the end of the journey. ‘‘I’m glad to hev 
met yer, fellers,” said the driver on leaving 
them; ‘‘yer see, I haven’t seen a man this 
summer—only ministers.’’—Avrgonaut. 


HE International Congress of Women, to 

be held in London from June 26th to July 
5th, promises, Harper’s Bazar says, to be a 
nine days’ wonder among women’s meetings. 
The programme announces over 230 papers, 
supplemented by hundreds of speakers who 
will take part in the discussions. The sub- 
jects have been grouped under five general 
heads: Educational, professional, legislative 
and industrial, political, and social. Ove of 
the most interesting features of the congress 
will be the participation of women speaking 
different languages. A knowledge of Eng- 
lish, French, and German will be in demand. 


je these days of political corruption and 
low moral standards in public life, it is 
positively refreshing to hear any man of in- 
fluence declare boldly, both by word and 
action, that he stands by the Ten Com- 
mandments. Governor Roosevelt, speaking 
May 15th, at a club dinner in Buffalo, said: 
‘The worst thing they [the voters] can do is 
to choose a representative who shall say: ‘I 
am against corporations; I am against cap- 
ital’; and not a man who shall say: ‘I stand 
by the Ten Commandments; I stand by doing 
equal justice to the man of means and the 
man without means; I stand by saying that 
no man shall be stolen from, and that no man 
shall steal from any one else.’ ” i 
VERY SODY knows now who is to be the 
next president of Yale University, but 
not every one has heard all the little per- 
sonal points of interest connected with Mr. 
Arthur T, Hadley. Here are two or three: 
A man of brilliant attainments, he-is one of 
the few infant prodigies who ever fulfilled — 
the promises of his youth. He is only forty- 
three, and is not only the youngest man ever 
made presideat of Yale, but also the first 
man not aclergyman who has oceupied that 
position. One of the best testimonies to his 
character is the great love of the under- 
graduates for him; and still another of his 
advantages is a wife who is described as hay- 
ing ‘“‘clear, keen perceptions, broad judg- 
ments, perfect integrity of character, help- 
ful, amiable, gentle, endowed with a saving 
grace of humor, and that most excellent 
thing in woman—a low voice.” The influence 
of such a woman must do much for Yale. 


E all, says Harper’s Weekly, like to see 

such a prize in the teaching profession 
go to a professional teacher. ‘‘Besides that, 
no other candidate was talked about in pub- 
lic whose qualifications seem quite as com- 
prehensive as those of Professor Hadley. 
He is a Yale professor, the son of a Yale 
professor, born in New Haven, in a blue 
house—Yale of Yale, bred in the bone, and 
blown in the glass. There couldn’t be a 
Yaler man, as every person will admit whe 
ever sorrowed over the elder Hadley’s Greek 
grammar. He is forty-three years old—a 
very proper age. He has written a book 
about railroad law which enables him to 
qualify as enough of a business man to be a 
college president.” 


N 1862 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe stirred the 
nation with her famous ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Thirty-seven years later, 
at eighty years of age, Mrs. Howe speaks in 
favor of peace, and has written for The Sum- 
day Sehool Times the following poem: 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE 


Bid the din of battle cease! 
Folded be the wings of fire! 

Let your courage conquer peace,—- ~ 
Every gentle heart’s desire. 


Let the crimson flood retreat! 
Blended in the arc of love; 

Let the flogs of nations meet! 
Bind the raven, loose the dove! 


At the altar that we raise, 
King and kaiser may bow down; 
Warrior-knights above their bays 
Wear the sacred olive crown. 


Blinding passion is subdued. 
Men discern their common birth; 
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God hath made of kindred blood 
All the peoples of the earth. 


High and holy are the gifts 
He has lavished on the race,— 

Hope that quickens, prayer that lifts, 
Honor’s meed and beauty’s grace. 


As in heaven’s bright face we look, 
Let our kindling souls expand; 

Let us pledge, on nature’s book, 
Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 


For the glory that we saw 
In the battle-flag unfurled, 
Let us read Christ’s better law: 
Fellowship for all the world! 


=e pee 
How Hasse Wrote His 
Te Deum ; 
HE beautiful Te Dewm of Hasse, a native 
. of Bergedorf, near Hamburg (born 1699), 
had the following singular origin: He had 


been commissioned by King Augustus III, 
to composea new Te Deum, but having been 


forsome time very ill, he was not disposed 


to study, and. was unable.to please himself. 
Meantime, the day it was to be delivered 
was near at hand; almost despairing of suc- 
cess, he took a walk on a fine Sunday morn- 
ing in the Royal Park. A trusty peasant 
from Gruna, who going to a neighboring 
church, overtook him near the palace, ad- 
dressed him cordially,and kept close to him, 


notwithstanding the cool answers he re- 


eeived. Vexed at being thus interrupted in 
his meditations, he was about to turn into a 
side path, when suddenly a ray of invention 
was kindled in his soul, and the leading 
idea of the Ze Deum flashed across his 
mind. Not to lose it, he impetuously de- 
sired the peasant to stand still, ran 
into the gardener’s lodge for a piece of chalk, 
and was about to draw a stave across the 
broad shoulders of the peasant. But the lat- 
ter, already amazed at the command to stand 
still, grew quite angry at the chalk marks on 
his Sunday coat, and supposing Hasse to be 
mad, ran full speed towards the city, followed 
by Hasse, chalk in hand, who luckily caught 
him, and begging him for heaven’s sake to 
stop, wrote the leading theme upon the 
black coat, and drove its owner before him, 
humming the notes as he went along, to the 
park gate. Here he obtained pen and paper, 
and copied the whole. With his treasure, 
Hasse hastened home, and the principal 
parts of the Te Dewm were completed. On 


the following day, he went to Gruna, carry- 


ing a present of a new suit of clothes for the 
obliging peasant whose black coat had been 
such a service to him. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton. 
Cambridge Edition. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 82. 

The admirable Cambridge edition of the poets, 
under the general editorial direction of Horace 
W. Scudder, needs no recommendation. The 
yolumes are well established in public favor. 
The present one on Milton, by William Vaughn 
Moody, is worthy to be placed with its predeces- 
sors. The first thirty-seven pages are devoted 
to the personal life of the poet. It is one satis- 
factorily to be studied, because of the sharp 
division between its three main epochs—the 
sweet, sheltered youth, and its student ease; 


the life of fanatical service for the Puritans; 
‘and blind, old age, when the “organ voice of 
_ England” uttered the message which Milton 


felt it his mission to leave to hiscountry. The 
editor’s aim has been to clear up some of the 


difficulties that prevent the modern student 
_ from understanding Milton’s real character. 


The grace and the lofty nature of his theme, 


which surrounds him with an atmosphere of 


traditional reverence; 
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his active work for 
twenty years in a field so inharmonious with the 
love of poetry; the religious and political com- 
plexities of his time—have all stood between 
Milton and the modern reader who would know 
him personally. Part first comprises the Eng- 
lish poems; part second, thosein Latin. The 
subdivision of the earlier part is into eight 
classes, each with an introduction of unusual 
value. The notes and illustrations in the appen- 
dix fill nearly thirty pages, and there is an index 
of first lines, as well as one of titles. Alto- 
gether, there could not well be an edition of 
greater helpfulness and merit. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle to His Youngest 
Sister. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by 
Charles Townsend Copeland. With portraits and 
other illustrations. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 82. 

Carlyle’s well-known opinion of mankind in 
general as ‘‘mostly fools,’’ his denomination of 
the world at large as a ‘“‘dusty fuliginous 
chaos,’”’ are not calculated to allure the timid 
reader. But his admirers do not mind those 
‘twild splutterings of genius,” nor pay undue 
heed to the great writer’s grotesque-.indict- 
ments. Carlyle was in the habit of being mel- 
ancholy. It was not that he and England and 
the world were so amiss, but that his ‘‘Puritan 
spirit and Puritan digestion’? were at fault. 
The reader is prepared by a knowledge of 
these facts, for a collection of letters totally 
different in character from those known in the 
history of literary correspondence. What Car- 
lyle felt and thought he expressed always; and 
his utterances never lacked vigor. But for 
other reasons, too, these letters are note- 
worthy. First, as the editor points out in his 
admirable essay on Carlyle, the latter was, 
for interest and entertainment, a letter-writer 
amongathousand. Secondly, he wasa ‘‘curious 
combination of mystic and realist.’’ Most of 
the letters here given were mainly written to 
Mrs. Hanning, Carlyle’s youngest sister, who 
died in Toronto, little more than a year ago, 
at the age of eighty-four. She was the last 
surviving Carlyle of her generation. The most 
interesting letters are those addressed to his 
mother. In time, they cover the period from 
1832 to 1890. There is an engraved frontispiece 
of Carlyle, besides other illustrations—one of 
Ecclefechan, another of Cheyne Walk, and por- 
traits of his wife, his mother, and his sister. 


By Frances Courtenay 
Houghton, Mif- 


The Ladder of Fortune. 
Baylor. Boston and New York: 
flin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

How a poor foundling boy climbed the ladder 
of fortune, and what he felt and thought when 
he set his foot on the topmost round, this story 
describes vividly. It has a moral. Incidentally, 
there are several indictments brought against 
American life. The poor Western dressmaker 
who married the hero and aided him in rising in 
life, is an excellent characterization. Aftershe 
has passed through several stages in her proc- 
ess of social evolution, we are given this de- 
scription of her: ‘‘Nobody could have taken to 
the European system of domestic management 
more kindly than Mrs. Withers, and she did not 
graft upon it American notions, as she now 
called all distinctively American ideas, or di- 
lute the fine old crusted port of feudal surviv- 
als with what she considered domestic ditch- 
water.’’ Finally, she faces a frightful death, on 
the rack of constant pain, but she now knows 
‘no other god than society, and to society she 
turns more earnestly than ever, though it no 
longer engrossed or, indeed, in the least, inter- 
ested her.’? Ina dim corner of his palace home, 
while a splendid ball is at its height, George 
Withers, now an old man, realizes the value of 
that for which he has neglected his soul, and 
murmuring: ‘tA failure, my life, a perfect 
failure,’ leaves the last round of the ladder of 
fortune behind him forever. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class. By Thorstein 

. Veblen. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $2. 

There is more solemn “‘rot”’ in this book than 
in anything we have lately read. Theauthor is 
a Scandinavian pundit, probably an infidel, 
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who calls Christianity ‘‘an anthropomorphic: 
cult”; who has swallowed a dictionary, and un- 
loads his ponderous words in equally heavy sen- 
tences. Onthetheory that the best proof of 
any pudding is tasting it, we furnish a few 
plums from the pudding, that the general reader 
may judge of its flavor: ‘The sporting or gam- 
bling temperament comprises some of the sub- 
stantial psychological elements that go to make 
a believer in creeds and an observer of devout 
forms, the chief point of coincidence being the 
belief in an inscrutable propansity or a preter- 
natural interposition in the sequence of events.” 
Again, and equally delicious: ‘There seems to 
be no ground for disputing the claim that the 
desirable athletic material afforded by any 
student body in this country is at the same 
time predominantly religious, or that it is at 
least given to devout observances to a greater 
degree than the average of those students 
whose interest in college sports is less,’? Again, 
and this is the richest; ‘‘Devoutness is perhaps 
in all cases to be looked upon as a survival from 
an earlier phase of associated life, a mark of ar- 
rested spiritual development.’’ After these 
examples, if any one wishes to read this book in 
any other’ spirit ‘than that in which he would 
read Puck or Life, why, there is nothing more: 
to be said. 


Gems from the Fathers, or Choice Thoughts Gath- 
ered from their Numerous Works, and Arranged! 
in Alphabetical Order. By the Rey. Edwin Davies, 
D.D. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, limited; 
New York: James Pott & Co. Price, $1.75. 

The title of this work Clearly indicates its. 
scop2. The purpose has been to select from the 
writings of men who lived in or near Apostolic: 
times, ‘‘gems that sparkle with a radiance 
worthy of heaven.”? They vary from a thought 
contained in a sentence or two, to those cover-- 
ing half a page. The wise words of more than 
forty of the most saintly and noteworthy men 
of the early Christian days are recorded’ 
here. The alphabetical arrangement of the: 
“thoughts” adds to the helpfulness of the work 
as a book of reference. The volume of nearly 
five hundred pages is tastefully bound in blue, 
and constitutes an attractive book for the gen- 
eral library. 


The Jamesons. By Mary E. Wilkins. New York: 

Doubleday & McClure Company. Price, $1. 

One of the leading literary magazines of a re: 
cent date had an articleon Miss Wilkins that 
attracted much attention. The writer, while 
admitting Miss Wilkins’ undeniable gifts, made 
it his main purpose to show her tendency to mis- 
represent, rather than justly to present, the life: 
and characters of a New England village. He 
dwelt upon the narrowness, the intensity, the 
prevailing morbidness, and sought to find in the 
circumstances and training of Miss Wilkins’ own 
life, the secret of. the one-sideness of her art. 
If this critic were to make the acquaintance of 
“The Jamesons,”’ in their delightfully funny ad- 
ventures in Linnville, he would soften bis ver- 
dict that the New England novelist is capable 
of delineating only grim and sordid aspects of 
humor. It isa.book to be read on summer piazzas, 
as itis about vacation life. The Doubleday & 
McClure Company have devised a new system 
for the accommodation of out-of-town-buyers. 
‘‘The Jamesons”’ will be sent post-paid to any 
address on approval, to be paid for if satisfac- 
tory, or to be returned if not wanted. This vol- 
ume will not be returned, we venture to predict, 
even by those who have seen it in its first mag- 
azine form, as they will find it an attractive lit- 
tle edition, with its colored pictures and the se~ 
date binding so in keeping with the text. 


The Two Covenants and the Second Blessing. 
By the Rev. Andrew Murray. New York, Chicago,. 
and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

With all the excellent positive teaching of this 
little book on the relation of the Old and New 
Covenants, and on the spiritual blessings of— 
fered to man under each, we are in cordial 
agreement. It isthe important matter omitted, 
and apparently unthought of, that amazes us. 
Think of a treatment of the New Covenant, 


‘which has no word to say of the grace of Holy 
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Baptism or of the other great sacrament of 
the union with God in Christ; which, in short, 
ignores the whole sacramental system and the 
Church as the mystical body of Christ, the very 
covenant body. And yet this half-Gospel is 
what we havein this volume. How much more 
complete, and in accord with the record of the 
New Testament, is the teaching of the Church 
catechism. The Kev. Mr. Murray comes so close 
to Catholic teaching at many points, that it isa 
thousand pities he should miss it altogether. 


Tales by Tom Hall. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Company. Price, $1.25. 

The first thing to be noted regarding Mr. 
Hall’s book, is that it deserves a better cover; 
paper and letter-press are all that could be de- 
sired. The tales are numerous and most varied 
in character; some, mere sketches, others, more 
elaborate; most of them are good, and some of 
them are excellent. It may be objected that 
murder and sudden death too frequently form 
the climax to the stories—one does tire of a con- 
cluding suicide in three consecutive tales—but 
much of the book is free from this fault, and the 
tales were originally written—possibly an exten- 
uating circumstance—for periodicals of the en- 
tertaining, leisure-hour class. The stories will 
help one to pass & summer afternoon pleasantly. 


The Gospel of the Atonement. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1898-’99. By the Ven. James M. Wil- 
son, M. A., Archdeacon of Manchester. London: 

The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

We confess that we have experienced no 
small degree of amazement on reading these lec- 
tures. Theauthor’s object being to bring unbe- 
lievers and those who are indifferent, to a reali- 
zation of the truth of the Atonement, he pro- 
ceeds to do so by eliminating from the concep- 
tion of the Atonement all idea of propitia- 
tion, sacrifice, ransom, expiation, and substitu- 
tion; that is, though he cannot, in simple justice 
to the New Testament, deny the use of these 
words in relation to the work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, he would “retain and purge them of 
the errors”? which they connote. His method is 
wild enough and unscientific withal. Moreover, 
in his attempt to lower the Gospelof the Atone- 
ment down to the level of the unbeliever, he 
does not seem to see that he drops to the level 
of Socinianism himself. If he believes what he 
has preached, the mental and moral struggle 
which he must be undergoing in using the 
Prayer Book ought to be very: exhausting. 


Old Glory Series: Fighting in Cuban Waters, or 
Under Sctley on the “Brooklyn.’”’ By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Illustrated by A. B.Shute. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

This is the third vo)ume in the Old Glory Se- 
ries—tales depicting the various events, on land 
and sea, of our late war with Spain. This book, 
like those that have preceded it, is timely, in 
sympathy. with the patriotism of the-day, and 
will not fail to hold the interest of boy readers. 
Me. Stratemeyer has the knack of writing sto- 
ries that appeal to boys, and that have yet an 
advantage from an educational standpoint. In 
the present tale he has fully sustained his well- 
earned reputation. 


A Matter of Business,and Other Stories. By 
William Curtis Stiles. Chicago: Advance Publish- 
ing Company. Price, cloth, 75c.; paper, 25c. 

Three little stories with morals, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, three morals 
with little stories attached—the morals are 
much the strongest part of the tales. Mr. Stiles 
writes smoothly and easily, and his ideasin re- 
gard to practical religion are undoubtedly 
sound, but there are probably few who care to 
have the matter presented to them in the sugar- 
coated form of a little story. Weare reminded 
of the contents of the ‘‘carefully selected’ Sun- 
day school library of forty years ago. 


One of the prettiest books for children, and at 
the same time available for practice in reading, 
writing, and singing; is ‘‘The Hiawatha Prim- 
er,” by Florence Holbrook. [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston; price, 75 cents.| The poem is given 
partly in the original verse and partly in easy 
paraphrase, illustrated by drawings and colored 


The Living Church 


plates, with writing exercises, and songs with 
music. 


As next in value to the weekly Church papers, 
in a Church family,we should esteem the Church 
almanacs. They ought to abound in every par- 
ish, and the clergy could well afford to give per- 
sonal attention to place as many as possible 
among their people. The cost is but a trifle, 
and a personal suggestion to a parishioner 
would nearly always receive a favorable re- 
sponse. Yet these valuable reminders of the 
Church Year and Church principles and usages, 
are seldom found in our Church homes, There 
is “The Living Church Quarterly’ (Young 
Churchman Company, Milwaukee), ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Church Almanac” (James Pott & Co., New 
York), ‘‘The Protestant Episcopal Almanac”’ 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York), and ‘The 
Church Kalendar,’? (Church Kalendar Compa- 
ny, 14th st., New York), all valuable publica- 
tions from which to choose. Circulate the 
Church Annuals! 


“NoruHine to Spar®,?’ is the title of a story in 
rhyme, ‘‘founded on fact,’’. by the Rev. George 
H. McKnight, D. D., Elmira, N. Y. It gives an 
account of an experience in the early days of his 
ministry, when he ‘‘went East,’’ begging for his 
parish. Itis amusing, while it awakens one’s 
sympathy and indignation. The writer found, 
as all who have gone on such errands have 
found, that 
“In the whirl of excitement and fashion 
There is no sense of duty, no place for compassion.”’ 
There were some, however, ‘‘who wrote their 
names down in the little blank book,” and the 
mission was nota failure. ‘The parsonage was 
not sold, but the writer resolved that if he ever 
tried begging again, 

‘opwould be certain proof I was driven insane.” 


Books Received 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
The Garden of Swords. By Max Pemberton. 81.50. 


Thoughts of and for the Inner Life. By Timothy 
Dwight. $1.50. 
A. S. BARNES & Co. | 
America inthe East. By W. E. Griffis. $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
The Making of Hawaii. By W. F. Blackman. 82. 


D, APPLETON & Co, 
Imperial Democracy. By David Starr Jordan. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Our Sistersin India. By the Rev. E. Storrow. $1.25. 


Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful Fancy. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. 4%5c. 


Pamphlets Received 


Notes on a History of Auricular Confession. By the 
Rev. P. H. Casey, S. J. 

The Students’ Challenge to the Churches. By Luther 
D. Wishard. 

Annual Address of the Rt. Rev. Charles C. Grafton, 
S.T. D. 

Catalogue of Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
School for Girls, New York. 

Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions. 

Some Aspects of the Race Problem in the South. By 
the Rev. R. F. Campbell, D. D., Asheville, N. C. 
10c. 

The Christian Soldier. By the Rev. Wm. Wilson De- 
Hart, S. T. B., Tampa, Fla. 

The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate Church 
of St. Saviour. Southwark. By the Rev. Canon 
Thompson, M. A., D.D. Ash & Co., 42 Southwark 
st., S. S., London. 

Sixth Annual Address of the Rt. Rev. William Law- 
rence, D. D 

Red Book of the Parishes of All Saints’ Church and 
Christ Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Churchman 


Nemesis.—There is something awesome in 
the roll of victims that General Mercier’s crime 
has already claimed. Here are Henry, Lemer- 
cier, Lorimier, dead by their own or another’s 
hand. There stand Paty duClam and Esterha- 
zy, scoundrels unmasked by their own confes- 
sion. Here is Cavaignac’s ruined political fu- 
ture. Good men, too, have been sacrificed to 
angry justice. Here is Picquart, martyr to 
truth, forgotten in his cell. There is Casimir- 
Perier, who made what Dante would have 


- wires on which they can travel. 
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called the “great refusal’ of a presidency that 
he did not feel strong enough to hold with honor. 
Around these crowd three worthy professors, 
driven from their chairs, and six ministers 
forced in eighteen months to resign the War 
Portfolio, as thoughit were a blight to enter the 
upas shadow of the general staff. There has 
not been within our memory such witness to 
the power of conscience. j 


The Hvangelist (New York) 


MARRIAGE AND Divorce.—The demand must 
soon be heeded for uniform legislation through- 
out the land. The State is bound to protect the 
family, and nothing is more certain than that 
the present condition of law is intolerable. 
Where divorces are made easy they are made 
frequent. If the sanction of the Church upon 
remarriage could be secured only, with diffi- 
culty, and given only‘ to the aggrieved and 
innocent party, and if the practice of the 
ministry could be appealed to as uniform in its 
protest, reform in the law would not be long 
delayed. That a man and a woman ean conspire 
to break up a happy home, make necessary a’ 
divorce upon the one indisputable ground, and 
then, in defiance of the decree of the court, at 
once themselves get married, with no fear of 
legal punishment, and but slight concern for so- 
cial reprobation, is evidence of a condition of 
things that threatens the very existence of 
society. 

The Church Stand ra 

PEACE AND Goop-WiLL.—If Spain desired to 
cultivate sincerely friendly relations with the 
United States, as she undoubtedly does, she 
could not more gracefully have signified that 
fact than by sending’the Duke d’ Arcos, with his 
American wife, to represent her at Washington. 
The courteous consideration which was every- 
where shown by the American officers to Span- 
ish susceptibilities, and the chivalrous, almost 
fraternal treatment of the Spanish naval officers 
and seamen by the American victors, was too | 
spontaneous to have the slightest smack of 
policy; and yet, had it been otherwise, it would 
have been a wise policy. In spite of her defeat, 
Spain seems now to cherish norancorous ill wili 
against her late enemy, and it is probable that 
there was never before quite so much good-will 
for Spain as there now isin America. In pre- 
senting his credentials, the Duke might have 
ignored the late war altogether. It was a 
braver thing to refer to it as an incidental 
breach in a long friendship which it was his 
mission to renew. Never again, we trust, will 
such a breach occur between the two nations. 


The Outlook 


THE FINDING OF THE LOsT Bapy.—Such a scene 
as this makes us realize that human brotherhood 
is something more than a name. A touchof sor- 
row makes the whole world kin. We do in very 
truth bear one.another’s burdens. A thousand 
mothers besides that one in the street, clasped 
their own little ones more closely to their breast 
when they first heard of the abduction, and 
cried to God for Marion Clark’s rescue; clasped 
them again more tightly to their breast when 
they heard of her recovery, and thanked God 
that she was found. It is more true than we 
are wont to think that no one liveth to him- 
self, and no one dieth to himself. It is 
the custom in Paris for pedestrians when they 
meet a funeral in the streets to stop with 
uncovered heads while it passes by. This is but 
the outward and visible sign of a real respect 
for the grief of the unknown mourners. We feel 
the common sorrows but lightly, and it is well 
we do, for they are so common that otherwise 
we should be crushed by them. But allsorrows 
and alljoys areours. He is but a poor soul who 
does not in very truth weep with those that 
weep, and rejoice with those that rejoice. Wire- 
less telegraphy has demonstrated to us that 
there are electric currents where there are no 
So such a 
scene as this attests the fact that there are 
waves of human sympathy which ‘run from 
home to home, and heart to heart, even where 
there are no connecting links of blood and 
friendship, or previous acquaintance. 
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The Dousebold 
The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


R. UNDERHILL’S family were allowed 

to remain in peace in Schenectady fora 

time, the clergyman having given his parole 

to the commissioner at Albany to keep with- 
in such and such limits. 

Margaret Delafield was still a member of 
the household, whom none would willingly 
have spared, and yet her position among 
them was to herself a humiliating one, in 
spite of all their kindness. Was she not 
tacitly understood as belonging to Alan—to 
him who had never claimed her by word or 
by look? True, on the last visit, he had 
sought her constant sympathy; but what 
wonder, when his own people still regarded 
him with but half approval, or with cold 
confidence? 

And Alan, on‘his side, had looked at Mar- 
garet with new questionings, and he had not 
again protested his love for Evelyn ‘since 
the day when he had made such vehement 
defence against her accusations. And yet it 
was Evelyn who had done for him the last 
little sisterly offices before he rode away 
with his company of new volunteers to rejoin 
General Sullivan. 

‘Alan,’ she had said, as she winked away 
some obstruction to the threading of her 
needle, ‘‘while you are absent on this holy 
crusade against your Own countrymen, may- 
hap you will think sometimes of your kindred 
here. Doubtless, when you return you will 
find us fled to Canada, unless, indeed,” she 
added demurely, ‘‘we can give up Margaret 
as a hostage.” 

“T have no doubt that Margaret would 
gladly put herself in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, could she but guard my father’s 
safety. But-why taunt me to-day with these 
perverse forebodings, in this last hour, even 
while your fingers work me kindest services? 
Oh, Evelyn,”—he seized her hands, which 
were trembling now,—‘‘do you not yet for- 
give me the pain and disappointment I have 
unwittingly made you suffer?” 

Evelyn tried to raise her eyes to his, but 
they faltered and fell before his steady gaze, 
while she turned her head, with its loose- 
bound hair, aside, as if to scan the effect of 
the darn just made in his coat. ‘‘’Tisa very 
pretty one, I think,” she said, irrelevantly. 

“Evelyn,” cried Alan, ‘I am suing for 
pardon; see!” and he dropped to his knee 
before her, still clasping her hand and speak- 
ing passionately. ‘‘I am pleading for your 
trust that I shall do nothing unworthy of my 
father, or of you, and you prate of patches!” 

Evelyn looked everywhere save into the 
eyes of the suppliant—those eyes of which 
she knew the compelling power. She 
marked how the hair fell back from the 
high forehead, disclosing a scar from some 
sword-scratch, which might so easily have 
been a fatal wound that she shuddered as she 
looked. She compared the outlines of the 
features with the well-remembered ones of 
Griffifth. This nose was less perfect in form; 
this mouth more stern; but somewhere lay 
the nobility of strong and upright manhood. 
Was it in the eyes into which she dared not 
look? 

‘* Alan,” she began, ‘‘’tis my best stitch- 

ery’—and then her playful tone broke, and 


she lost control of her alwayserrant feelings. 
‘Yes, yes,’’she said, while her tears dropped 
on his face, ‘‘I forgive you, and I crave your 
pardon. I have been hard and proud; not 
like your little friend of the old days—those 
days which can never return.” 

And so heartened, and yet baffled by some- 
thing hid in the girl's reserve, Alan had 


gone, 
Days and weeks passed, dark with the ru- 


mor of the sickening tragedies enacted by 
Brant and Butler in the fair Wyoming Val- 
ley—atrocities never excelled by Attila, the 


Scourge of God! Then came the report that } 


the swath of desolation was to be cut north- 
ward through Cherry Valley. Aye, would 
it stop before it had reddened the waters of 
the Mohawk in its crossing? 

Margaret came to Mr. Underhill with the 
horror of the news blanching still further 
her pallor. ‘‘Sir,” she said, ‘‘this surely is 
not war. ‘Tis carnage, butchery, the un- 
licensed work of men formed for assassins. 
The red men are hounded on by the passions 
of the white. Oh, sir, you can do much, for 
the people whom you have bathed in the 
waters of Baptism must love you still. May- 
hap God has removed the candlestick of 
your Church to give you opportunity for a 
greater service to His children. Oh, go to 
meet the Indians on their bloody path, and 
strive to show them Christian warfare, if 
there be a warfare which is not of Satan.” 

“Gladly would I go, my daughter,” replied 
Mr. Underhill, ‘‘This matter presses on my 
conscience night and day, as you can never 
know. lIask myself if the priest’s unfaith- 
fulness have caused the people’s crime. But 
I have given my parole; it is a chain about 
my neck.” 

“Oh, then it shall be broken,” cried Mar- 
garet. ‘I will go to Governor Clinton and 
put myself in his hands as surety for your 
good conduct. He can never refuse me this 
boon.” 

“Go, then, and the peace of the Lord go 
with you,” replied the priest solemnly. 

Margaret indeed prevailed .with Clinton, 
as she had said, and Mr. Underhill was 
granted the permit to leave his bounds, and 
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even furnished with a mounted guard to 
further him on his mission. 

It was on the night of the ninth of Novem- 
ber that the clergyman with his small escort 
arrived on the outskirts of the Cherry Val- 
ley settlement. Over their path still hung 
scattering, bare-limbed trees, the outposts of 
the dense forests of beech, maple, and wild 
cherry, through which they had just passed. 
In front, the hills rolled back from the little 
hamlet which they guarded, and away to the 
southward gleamed the light of a single 
watch-fire, doubtless that of a scouting 
party along the line of the Susquehanna. 
The last bend of the hills had just been 
rounded, and the company were riding now 
at ease, when a small band of perhaps ten or 
fifteen men seemed to arise out of the earth 
in the darkness. Before the soldiers of the 
escort had time to recover from their sur- 
prise, or to level their muskets, they were 
quite surrounded. 


Believing himself ambushed by Indians, 
Mr..Underhill spoke-in the Seneca-tongue, 
proclaiming himself as a friend. To his sur- 
prise, he was answered in good Scotch-Irish, 
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‘CA friend to them red divils, is it?” cried’ the 
leader of the band. ‘‘Yousee I know a good 
bit of Seneca brogue meself, and ’tis a good 
prize we shall have to take to the colonel at 
the fort.” 

“Tf you will take us to the fort, friends, it 
is all we ask,” replied the clergyman, ‘‘for 
we are on our way thither.”’ 

“Your tongue is as smooth as a kirk 
meenester’s,” said the other, '‘but your fire 
must be muzzled, and the fangs of these, your 
fellows, drawn. Disarm them, boys.” 

‘*You shall suffer for this, as we are good 
patriots from the Mohawk!” cried one of the 
mén, and there would have been resistance, 
but for the authority of the clergyman who 
preferred an ignominious conduct to his goal 
rather than a useless fray of arms. 

Once at the fort, and their credentials 
shown, Colonel Alden made no difficulty 
about releasing them, and even offered lodg- 
ing at the house where he himself was stay- 
ing. He was as incredulous as to the success 
of Mr.-Underhill’s mission as he was con- 
cerning the near approach of Brant and 
Butler. Repeatedly did the inhabitants of 
the doomed region bring request to this 
Cherry Valley Gallio that they might be 
lodged within the fort, or their most valua- 
ble property be stored there, but both peti- 
tions were denied. Mr. Underhill was as- 
sured that as nothing had been heard from 
the scouts on the Susquehanna, Brant must 
still be far away. During the night of the 
tenth, a thick show fell, but gleaming 
through this crystal veil of falling flakes, 
two distant and unaccounted fires were vis- 
ible. By morning, the storm had turned to 
rain, and the hills hung heavy with mist and 
fog, obscuring all approaches. 

It was toward noon that a rider arrived 
post-haste’from several miles below, declar- 
ing that the expected attack of the red men 
was at hand. Every man in the scouting 
party had been captured, and he himself had 
been fired upon and wounded. The colonel 
was still incredulous. ‘‘They are naught 
but stragglers,” he said. But Mr, Underhill 
waited for no further testimony than the 
man’s bleeding hand. Now was his time to 
act. é 

As he rode alone to the southward, he met 


the guard which the colonel had at last | 


ordered in. They were the same who had 
given him their enforced company two days 
before. They had just halted to examine 
their firelocks, the powder being damp from 
the rain. 

Searcely had they saluted Mr. Underhill 
as he passed, when there arose the blood- 
curdling cry of the Indian war-whoop—the 
last sound which fell upon the ears of that 
doomed guard. Too late it was for the priest 
to find Brant or Butler; too late to do aught 
but make choice between his own safety and 
the almost hopeless hope of stemming the 
passions of those human tigers. The decision 
was made in the limit of the single clause of 
prayer uplifted from his heart. 

The horde was in sight, rushing on like a 
mad whirl of browned leaves in an Autumn 
gale, filling the air with their fierce and 
horrid cries. 

Rising in his stirrups in the open road, 
Mr. Underhill made the sign of benediction 
with which he had so often dismissed his 
‘tned children.” As if at the signal, a dozen 
tomahawks were poised, ready to hurl at the 
bold figure in their path. Then, shaking 
their weapons furiously, as if in angry deri- 
sion, the cruel band, hideous in their paint 
ef war, swept by. 


Che Diving Church 


They had left the priest uninjured, per- 
haps with a superstitious fear of harming 
one who had dealings with the Great Spirit, 
perhaps turned aside by a direct interven- 
tion of Him in Heaven. But the mission had 
completely failed. There was no let nor 
hindrance tothe evil passions of the raiders, 
and before the sun had touched the noon- 
mark, the garrison at the fort, and all the 
helpless families without, were either mas- 
sacred or taken captive. The doubting col- 
onel paid the forfeit of negligence. His 
entertainers were heaped as bloody corpses 
at their own fireside. The aged pioneer 
priest whom all the valley loved, saw the 
hatchet buried in the brains of his dearest 
ones. 

More hard than the rocks about them, and 
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A CONFESSION. 


Says She Can Now Talk With a Clear 
Conscience. 


‘While attending the State Convention of 
the W.C. T. U. at Manville, Wyo., I was 
entertained by Mrs. Nina Higby. I ama 
temperance lecturer, and at breakfast Mrs. 
Higby handed me a lovely cup of coffee, 
with the remark: ‘‘Did you ever realize 
that it is not at all consistent for temper- 
ance people to continually advise others to 
avoid poisonous stimulants, and yet day by 
day drink such articlesthemselves. This is 
particularly true of coffee, which is one of 
the most powerful narcotics in existence, 
although its effects are not shown as active- 
ly as whiskey.” 

“T was rather surprised at her remark, but 
after thinking it over a moment, I realized 
that it was apropos. I had noticed many 
a case of nervous prostration that was direct- 
ly traceable to coffee, for the individuals at 
once began to improve when they left off 
coffee, and I had found it so in my own ex- 
perience. 

“T had made several attempts to break 
away from the habit and had failed, much 
to my digust, and oftentimes when address- 
ing an audience on the evils of liquor drink- 
ing, I had in my own heart felt that I was 
very much like an old toper, the only differ- 
ence being that I wanted coffee and he 
wanted liquor. 

“Mrs. Highby went on to say: ‘We have 
abandoned coffee entirely in our family, 
and are using the Postum Cereal Food 
Coffee made down at Battle Creek, Mich., 
and I think when you drink this cup, you 
will agree with me that it isin many re- 
spects a more delicious beverage than ordi- 
nary coffee, for it has a smoother, more 
fascinating taste, much like the very high- 
est grades of mild Java.’ 

“T drank the cup slowly, and realized that 
her remarks were true, and I want to say to 
you that I gained no more valuable knowl- 
edge at that convention in Wyoming than 
that which I learned at the breakfast table 
where I had my first cup of Postum. Ihave 
since used it regularly, very greatly to my 
physical and mental advantage, and have 
found no difficulty whatever in doing away 
with coffee. No one can tell how glad lam 
to be free from ‘its baneful effects. I can 
now make a temperance address with a 
clear conscience, and perhaps, I might add, 
a clearer complexion than formerly.” 

Nina D. Pettigrew, Spearfish, S. D. 
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In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrisen’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 
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less feeling than the sobbing tree-trunks, 
the Indians performed their fell work to the 
uttermost, while the white leaders filled up 
the measure of their iniquity. Well could 
Mr. Underhill exclaim with Margaret, ‘‘This 
is not war; ’tis the carnage of brutes.” 

His petition for an interview with Brant 
or Butler was indeed granted when too late 
to avert the present calamity, but he re- 
ceived only the most doubtful assurances for 
the future. Indeed, the clergyman himself 
was treated with scant courtesy, and was left 
to make his way back to the Mohawk coun- 
try, through the opening winter, as best he 


might, 
On his sad return from his fruitless jour- 


ney, Mr. Underhill found that Margaret, 
again in ill-health, had been permitted to 
return to the glebe. Her host himself could 
almost have given way to tears at the sight 
of her sad eyes, the delicate transparency of 
her face, and her whole air of fragility. It 
was plain that though she honored the 
clergyman almost with the tenderness of a 
daughter, she was deeply disappointed in 
the result of his errand, and, for the first 
time, she seemed to despond of the issue of 


the war. 
(To be continued.) 


Admiral Watson’s Bravery 


EAR-ADMIRAL WATSON who has 

been sent to Manila to succeed Admiral 
Dewey, was a passed midshipman on the 
Hartford, in April, 1862, when Admiral Far- 
ragut ran by Forts Jackson and St.-Philip, 
below New Orleans. A correspondent of the 
New York Sun thus describes admiral Wat- 
son's brave conduct on that occasion: ‘‘As 
the Hartford passed Fort St.Philip, a shower 
of grape from one of the big guns tore the 
foremast into matchwood, and seriously dis- 
abled the sail power of the ship. It was 
necessary. to take in some sails and set otk- 
ers, but the blocks had jammed, and the 
Hartford was in danger of swinging about 
and running aground. The fire of grape 
aloft wasso hot that the command ‘Go aloft 
and clear blocks and tackle on main yard,’ 
was not obeyed with that promptness that 
follows an ordtr given by the commander of 
a man-of-war. But the hesitation was mo- 


mentary. 
‘**Come on, you fellows,’ yelled a young 


voice, and up the ratlines to the disabled 
rigging went a midshipman, followed by the 
wateh. Running out lightly to the end of 
the yard, and standing sixty feet from the 
deck, with the grape clipping ropes and 
tearing greatslivers of wood from mast and 
spar, young Watson gave the necessary or- 
dersas calmly as if he wasat a practice drill. 
When everything was taut and in working 
order, following the ‘jackies’ down, Watson 
saluted the admiral and reported: ‘All 
cleur, sir.’ Grim old Farragut simply 
seized the boy in his arms, and how the crew 


cheered! 
‘¢ ‘Had we ever gotaground there the Con- 


federate guns would have destroyed us in 
tive: minutes,’ said Fleet Captain Percival 
Drayton, of the West Gulf squadron, as he 
told the story to Captain, after wards Rear- 
Admiral, Bryson. ‘Young Watson’s ready 
appreciation of the danger, and prompt ac- 
tion saved the Hartford, in my opinion, and 
Farragut thought so too.’ ” 


— 


Magistrate.—‘‘If you were there for no 
dishonest purpose, why were you in your 
stocking feet?” 

Considerate Burglar.—‘'I heard there was 
sickness in the family, your worship.” 


Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XI. 


HER LADYSHIP DECIDES 


O more was said of Madge during the | 

walk, for Nell was silent and thought- 
ful, and in spite of the president’s opinion, 
Mollie clung to her old faith in her lady- 
ship. 

There were two hammocks swung on the 
veranda, and piles of soft rough-and-tumble 
cushions scattered around, with round Per- 
sian mats of fancy braided grasses. The 
girls promptly took possession of these, and 
a circle of merry-eyed, sunburned faces 
gazed up at Virginia and Eleanor, the two 
hammock potentates, like queer little sec- 
ond-class idols in attendance on the mighty 
ones. 

‘“Tet’s not have any regular meeting,” 
Virginia said, smiling around her. "'I 
thought that it would be nice just to talk. 
Christine will be here with something to 
nibble on ina minute. If there is any busi- 
ness to discuss, we can talk it over inform- 
ally.’’ 

“Splendid,” Nell murmured absently, not 
paying any attention to what she was say- 
ing. Somehow her eyes would wander to 
where Mollie sat, and the glance which she 
received in return was very unsettling to 
her peace of mind. 

‘Were the boys nice to you?” asked Vir- 
ginia. 

“Wine,” Alice said; ‘‘Bobbie Cherritt tried 
to frighten us with an old skeleton, but Tony 
Ferrall wouldn’t let him.” 

‘‘Who?” inquired Virginia, bending for- 
ward a trifle. 

“Tony Ferrall. the new boy,” replied 
Alice. ‘‘He’s so nice. Don’t you know him?” 

Nell’s eyes were downcast, but Mollie 
looked straight at Virgine, and waited for 
her answer. It was a long time coming. 
Christine made her appearance with cocoa 
and cake, and a great fancy basket full of 
grapes, purple, white, and red, and these 
took up the attention of the girls for a few 
minutes. After she had gone, Virginia 
said, breaking a bunch of Delawares in two 
with her slim white fingers:— 

‘T wonder why tke boys ever took him 
into their club.” 

“Why?” 

It was Mollie who asked the question 
with startling suddenness, and then she 
hurried on, before Virgine could reply. 

‘‘Because he’s poor? Well, the boys don’t 


A healthy, fully developed child 
is the result of proper feeding and 
Sanitary surroundings. By proper 
feeding we mean, giving a food that 
is adapted to the needs and condition 
of an infant. Mellin’s Food 1s that 
kind of a food; by varying the pro- 
portions of Mellin’s Food and milk 
any modification may be obtained; 
with some foods it is only dilution,— 
more water, less food;— dilution is 
not modification. Mellin’s Food is a 
true modifier of cow’s milk ; it makes 
the milk more digestible and makes it 
like the natural food. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send herewith photograph of 
our baby, Mary Emily, who has 
been raised chiefly on Mellin’s 
Food. She is the very “picture” 
of health, and like all others who 
have taken Mellin’s Food under 
my observation, has grown rapidly - 
and accumulated an abundance of 
flesh, every part developing with a 
natural symmetry. I have pre- 
scribed Mellin’s Food for more 
than 4 years, and have reaped a 
happy harvest in each prescrip- 
tions, Nw L.Brenchs, M- D.; 
Wartburg, Tenn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Company 

Boston, Mass. 


EXCURSIONS VIA THE WABASH 


Detroit, Mich., July 3 to 6, account Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. Rate from 
Chicago, One Fare for the Round Trip. 


A glance at this map will show you that the 
Wabash is the direct line from Chicago to De- 
troit. It is the only line running free reclining 
chair cars from Chicago to the Hast. Ask for 
tickets via the Wabash. 

Send postal card for illustrated Wabash official 
C. E. Folder giving full information as to rates, 
routes, limits, attractive side trips, etc. Write 
us about any trip you havein view. Wecan 
assist you. 


F. A. PALMER, Asst. Gen. Pass, Agt., 
97 Adams St., Chicago. 


cure all 


At d: sts, soc. and $1.00. 
ruggists, 50c. and $1.00 : 


A Gentle Purgative 


such as the faultless Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 
in itself. Its mzneral and fruit salts cleanse 
the entire system and promptly relieve and 


disorders. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


troubles arising from stomach 
Pamphlets on application. 
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think that it makes a bit of difference as 
long as he is a nice boy; and what's more, 
his sister’s going to join the Sisterhood.” 

There was a quick, nervous little move- 
ment among the girls, and the refreshments 
were wholly forgotten as heads bent forward 
eagerly to hear what was coming next. 

“The idea!” Evelyn murmured in her 
usual way, and Virginia asked quietly: 

“Who asked her to join, Mollie?” 

“T did!’ 

There was a danger signal in Mollie’s 
gray eyes, but no one noticed it except Nell 
who was watching her anxiously. 

“I don’t think that you ought to have 
done so,” Evelyn said decidedly, breaking 
the awkward silence that followed Mcllie’s 
defiant admission. ‘‘No matter how good 
and clean and respectable such persons are, 
it isn’t nice to receive them on an equal so- 
cial footing, mamma says; and she says, too, 
that it’s perfectly right and proper for us 
to be kind and charitable to them, you 
know, but they mustn’t expect to visit us, 
and associate with us, and all that, you see. 
Why, her mother aoe sewing, not real 
dress-making, but sewing around by the day 
at people’s houses, and I know that she 
looks after Mrs. Osborne’s twins, sometimes, 
and is paid for it. 

“Oh, botheration!” Mollie’s clear voice 
rang out scornfully, as she rose from her 
seat so that she could see everyone. ‘‘See 
here, girls, if this Sisterhood that we’ve 
started and worked for and loved and hoped 
so much from, has turned into a high-toned, 
exclusive social order, I’ll quit right here 
and now.” 

‘Mollie Gray,” Eleanor began warningly, 
but Mollie never heeded her. 

“Things have come to a pretty pass,” she 
went on, ‘“‘when a girl’s snubbed just be- 
cause she’s poor and has to work fora living. 
Why, it doesn’t change a person any inside 
because one happens to wear silk, and an- 
other one, calico,” and half unconscious] y she 
glanced at Virginia’s dainty ecru silk dress, 
and thought of a forlorn little figure in 
black calico. ‘‘You can’t have any more 
than one soul, try all you know, and you 
can’t be any more than one person, if you 
Own the earth. Social footing! Say, Eve- 
lyn, did you ever hear whether our Lord 
asked people about their pedigrees, or bank 
accounts, or great-grandfathers before He 
placed himself on a ‘social footing’ with 
them? I’m ashamed of you”; she paused, 
and looked from one face to another, 
‘‘ashamed of every one of you because you’ve 
let this happen. Honest and true, won’t 
you Jet Madge Ferrall join? Virgine, why 
don’t you say something to help me?” 

Slowly Virginia raised her eyes, and there 
was a puzzled look in them, as she answered 
in her gentle, easy tones: 


‘You are excited and unreasonable, Mol- 
lie, or you would not talk so. I really do 
not see any use in having her join. AsI 
understand,the purpose of the club is to pro- 
mote sociability and good comradeship 
among ourselves, and I think that we can 
fulfill that purpose without going to such an 
extreme as to invite every newcomer who 
happens to stray into Ottawa to join our 
club, when we don’t know anything about 
them,”’ 

“I think so, too,” Evelyn added soberly. 

Mollie stood irresolute for a minute, her 
face flushed with excitement. She was 
hurt, deeply hurt, by Virginia’s words, and 
at the looks of unmistakable approval among 
the girls. Only Laura smiled up at her 


and nodded encouragingly. Eleanor’s head 
was bowed on her hands, and tears trickled 
through her fingers, so that altogether, 
Mollie saw that she would have to paddle 
her own canoe. 

‘Well, I-don’t think so,” she said positive- 
ly, ‘‘and as I remember Nell’s words, there 
was another purpose to the club, and that 
was to try and persuade all the outside girls 
we could to join with us, so as to bring them 
into the Church; and, instead of that, we 
haven’t done a single thing since we start- 
ed, except to quarrel with the boys and 
make up, and have parties. I’m tired of it 
all, and I don’t believe we’re good enough 
to ask anyone to join with us”; she hesitated 
a moment, her eyes glancing wrathfully 
from face to face until they rested on her 
ladyship’s. If the latter had spoken the 
merest word of friendliness, or even frank, 
kindly criticism, it would have changed ey- 
erything, but she did not. She only looked 
up and smiled a careless little smile of 
amusement, that was to Mollie’s spirit like 
the red flag ina bull fight. ‘‘I think,” she 
went on hotly, ‘‘that you’re horrid, Virginia 
Hardy, and I’m sorry that I ever asked you 
to come into the Sisterhood.” 

‘Mollie Gray, come back here!” called 
Eleanor, as Mollie strode off the veranda; 
but she went on down the path to the street, 
her head erect, her hands plunged deep 
into her jacket pockets, with never a back- 
ward glance, and leaving consternation in 


her wake. 
(To be continued.) 


VERY one can do something to add to 
the social life at the table. If one can- 
not talk, he can listen or ask questions and 
draw out others who can talk. Good listen- 
ers are as necessary as good talkers. Never 
argue at the table, but tell pleasant stories, 
relate or read anecdotes, and look out for 
the good of all. Sometimes a single anec- 
dote from a paper starts a conversation that 
lasts during the entire meal time. A family 
table ought to be bright and cheerful; a 
sort of domestic altar, before which every- 
one casts down his or her offering, great or 
small, of pleasantness and peace; where, for 
at least a brief space in the day, all annoy- 
ances are laid aside, all stormy tempers 
hushed, all brief disputes healed; every one 
being glad and content to sit down at the 
same board, and eat the same bread and 
salt, making it, whether it were a rich re- 
past or a dinner of herbs, equally a joyful 
meal. It is unpardonable for any one to sit 
glum and silent at the table, taking no part 
in the conversation, showing no interest in 
the good cheer, even casting a shadow on the 
gladness. —Forward. 


Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and-a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
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CHURCH * CHANCEL FURNITURE 


PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
WINDOWS, 
Churc FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


New York City. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
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m templating purchasers, in the interest 
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Finance and Commerce 


OOKING at the surface of the business situ- 

ation one might call it slow. Speculation is 
of small volume everywhere. Promotions are 
ata standstill. The public desire to buy some- 
thing has abated. In Wall st. transactions are 
of small volume, and the market drags. Money 
is easy everywhere. Some gold is being ex- 
ported, probably eight million dollars in the 
past fortnight. The balance of trade is stil) 
largely in our favor, but with a decreasing ten- 
dency. Exports are still in excess of last year, 
but show a decided falling off since January 
last. Exports of agricultural products are well 
under last year. Huropean buying of grain in 
this country the past week has, however, in- 
creased materially, and the result will likely 
show in the clearances shortly. Exports of 
manufactured goods are most satisfactory, and 
this, too, notwithstanding the high prices which 
have obtained in the country. In the grain 
market, the past week has developed quite a lit- 
tle strength. In wheat, the severe drought 
in the surplus producing parts of Russia, has 
given a renewed impetus to foreiga buying, 
which a really more serious damage in this 
country had previously failed to do. It is a 
notable fact that the serious damage to the 
wheat crop of the world this year has been in 
the two largest surplus producing countries, 
and the damage in these countries has been in 
the very provinces and States which are the 
surplus producers in these countries, i, e, the 
Black Sea and Danubian country, and the win- 
ter wheat States of the Mississippi Valley. 
With these conditions, more than usual dépends 
on the spring wheat crop in the great North- 
west. Should anything materially reduce the 
yield in that section, something almost unpre- 
cedented in the way of high prices would not 
be unlikely. The next three weeks will be 
fraught with great interest in that connection, 
and will be closely watched. At the moment, 
esnditions in that territory are supp)sed to be 
almost perfect, and the spring wheat crop 
promises to be bountiful. 

In other respects, too, agricultural prospects 
are favorable. The oat crop is in fine condition, 
and cornis fair, both on a large acreage. Gen- 
eral manufacturing and merchandise business 
remains satisfactory. In iron, prices remain 
phenominally strong, and inspite of increasing 
output in nearly all branches, stocks are deplet- 
ed, and production does not gain on the demand. 
The cotton market is steady. In manufactured 
goods conditions are satisfactory. The activity 
which the early spring promised in real estate, 
has not materialized to any great degree, and 
sales are slow. 


Exports for the Year 


OOD crops in all the world in the year 1898- 
99, will probably make our export figures 

for the fiscal year about to end, a few million 
dollars less than those of the banner year, 1898. 
The figures covering the exports during the 
eleven months ending with May, which have 
been received by the Treasury Bureau of Statis- 
tics, indicate that during the eleven months the 
total exports are about six million dollars less 
than those of the corresponding months of the 
preceding year, and it is quite probable that the 
total for the full year will be slightly below 
those of the great,and unprecedented year, 1898. 
That they will be’ much in excess of any other 
year, however, is equally apparent. For the 
eleven months of the year 1899, the total exports 
are $1,130,629,572, while in no earlier year ex- 
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cept 1898, did the total exports for the eleven study of the export figures indicates, that the 


months reach the billion dollar line. 

A detailed study of the figures received by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
the reduction in exportations is entirely in agri- 
cultural products, and indeed that the total ex- 
ports of products of agriculture is nearly fifty- 
million dollars less than of last year. In 1898, it 
will be remembered, the crops in all parts of 
the world except the United States, were un- 
usually light, and as a consequence the prices 
realized for farm products exported, were much 
higher than the average for many years, while 
in 1899, with good prices abroad, the prices 
which our exporters of farm products are re- 
ceiving are consequently materially lower than 
those of last year, though in quantity the ex- 
ports of agricultural products are in most cases 
as great as those of 1898. The average price of 
wheat exported in the present year so far as the 
details have been received, has been 7414 cents 
per bushel, against 931g cents in the corres- 
ponding months of last year; flour also shows a 
reduction in value per barrel, while the average 
export price of cotton in the present year has 
been 51g cents per pound, against nearly six 
cents per pound last year. In quantity, the ex- 
ports of wheat in the ten months whose figures 
are completed was slightly in excess of that of 
last year, while flour in the ten months of 1899 
exzeeded by more than two million barrels the 
figures of the corresponding months of last 
year. In corn and oats there has been a decided 
reduction, indicating that the demand of other 
parts of the world upon us for these lines of our 
production, is still regulated to a considerable 
dezree, by theirabsolute demands occasioned by 
their shortage in other lines of breadstuffs. In 
wheat, the reduction in value of exports in the 
ten months whose figures are completed. 
amounts totwenty-two million dollars; in oats, 
to ten million dollars, and in cotton to nearly 
twenty million dollars, there being a slight 
falling off in quantity of cotton exported, as 
well as in the value per pound. One curious 
feature in the reduction of our exportations re- 
lates to live cattle, in which the exportations 
of the year are twenty-five per cent. below 
those of the corresponding months of 1898, the 
total for the ten months being $24,484 823, 
against $32 352 833 last year. Consultation with 
collectors of customs as to the cause of this re- 
duction, results in the suggestion that the im- 
proved business conditions in the United States, 
and increased wages, are leading to a much 
greater consumption of beef by our own people, 
and consequently an increased price, and that 
that increase in price is the causeof the reduc- 
tion in foreign demands upon us for our beef 
cattle. While the exportation of farm products 
for the year will fall perhaps fifty million dol- 
lars below the total for last year, it does not 
follow that the farmer has failed to realiz> as 
much for his productions during the past year 
as in the [preceding year._ On the contrary, a 


prices which he has received for practically 
everything except wheat and cotton, are higher 
than those of the preceding year. 

In nearly all articles of farm products aside 
from breadstuffs and cotton, of which there is a 
constant production in excess of home demards, 
the prices offered at home determine thoseat 
which exportation takes place, and a study of 
the figures of the year’s exports of agricultural 
products, shows that in nearly every article 
aside from wheat avd cotton, the export price 
per unit of quantity bas been larger tnan in the 
preceding year. In butter, lard, fresh pork, 
bacon, canned beef, corn, corn meal, oats, oat- 
meal, rye, hops, sheep, tobacco, «nd other ar- 
ticles, the export figures of the year show in- 
creased prices, thus indicating that in prac- 
tically all agricultural products aside from 
wheat and cotton, the prices received by the 
producers have been higher than those of last 
year, while on the other hand the increased ex- 
portation of manufactured articles has nearly 
offset the loss in exports due to the reduced 
prices abroad of the two great articles of our 
agricultural exports, wheat and cotton. 


From Nortu Carouina.— ‘You ought to change 
the name of Tue Livine Cuurca to ‘Defender of 
the Faith,’ if its true character is to be indi- 
cated. It is a whole vigilance committee for the 
Faith once delivered.” 
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The stomachs of dyspeptics, aged people, in- 
valids, and convalescents are, in their ‘way, as 
delicate as those of infants, and require food 
that is at once easily digested and nutritious. 
Mellin’s Food contains the appropriate elements 
to repair waste, in an easily digestible and 
pourishing form, and actually assists the diges- 
tion of other food. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to THz Livine CHuRCH, plus 20 cents for 
carriage, 


KINGSFORD'S 
CORN STARCH 


The Original for food purposes. 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


This Elegant Rocker.. 


Is made of Quarter-sawed Oak or 
Mahogany finished, is finely carved 


and has high back, It is full sprin 
upholstered rand box sez at, covered wit 
silk velours in all the popular shades. 


This durable Rocker is exactly like 
cut and is the best value ever offered 
to the public. Regular $4.50—our price 
for this sale ONLY $2.50 cash 
with order. Write for our 120 
page furniture catalogue, free. 

... Established 1878... 


: STOREY FURNITURE CO. 
331-33 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 


ILLINOIS Sas) CENTRAL 


Runs Two Naees/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ane Gee 
AYLIGHT @)PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull. 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of weet local ticket agent. 
A. H. 


Louis 


HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


Pach IKe ame 
vetted Burlington 


Route. 


to 

Denver 
SR EI, 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The E European 
plan Dining Car Servic 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


k ‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicagois only one 
night on theroad and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


UBBER STAMPS....: 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 


and Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
i Haters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


SSS Se. 


L DE 


SALAD 


UNTE [PEOPLE THINK A Sint 
Liclousty SAVORE 


LEA & PERRINS SA 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE-~ 
LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER, 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK. 


DWT : 


Hints to Housekeepers 


N easy way to clean the horrid, sticky oat: 

meal kettle in which the breakfast porridge 
was cooked, is to drop a lump of washing soda 
in a quart of water and soak in the kettle on 
the back of the stove for halfan hour. The 
glutinous crust cau then easily be removed. 


Ricn cooky dough may be prevented from 
sticking to the baking board, by taking a piece 
of unbleached muslin, stretch it over the baking 
board so there will be no wrinkles, dust it well 
with flour, and roll out the dough. 


STONING cherries is slow and delicate work, 
for to remoye the stone and not break the fruit 
requires great care. A cherry-stoner is sold 
which presses the stone out without tearing 
the fruit. The machine is fastened to the table; 
the cherries are dropped into the small holes, 
and the stoner is brought down on them with 
enough force to drive out the stones, leaving an 
opening through the center of the fruit. The 
ordinary stoner prepares two cherries at a 
time. It may be worked very rapidly. One 
objection to it is that the receiver is of iron. It 
should be enameled. This stoner answers 
equally well for stoning olives. If one does not 
care to go to the expense of buying a machine, 
the following is a simple method for stoning 
the fruit: Pass a long, coarse darning-needle 
through a piece of cork, which will answer for 
a handle. With this needle, open one end of 
the cherry, and draw out the stone with tke 
fingers. This is themethod employed in France 
for stoning the cherries to be used for confec- 
tions.— Ladies‘ Home Journal. 


Best Way to Make Lremonape.—The best 
lemonade is made by boiling sugar and water 
together and adding the lemon juice after it is 
cold. Use one pound of sugar to each quart of 
water; add the juice of six lemons and the de- 
sired quantity of water at serving time. Pine- 
apple lemonade may be made by boiling together 
one quart of water, one pound of sugar, and the 
grated rind of one lemon for five minutes. 
Strain; when cold, add the juice of six lemons, 
one pineapple pared and picked into very small 
particles, and either a quart of water or a quart 
of Apollinaris water.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


NERVOUSNESS. 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate? 
f Strengthens and quiets the nerves, & 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


Gail Borden BEST INFANT FOOD. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


CARRIAGE BUYERS C43. SAVE money. 


We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles »nd Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE MEG. CO., Eikhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odoriess. Tasteless. Pure. 


areuar. SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, 5 ae as 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
‘The Kest pic 


exemplified bet at THE PENNOYER, Kenosha, 
Wis. Send for booxlet. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up to date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. GC, Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Taz Livine Cuurcg, plus 20 cents for 
carriage 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


-. Bind Your Copies of. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the. Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. {t 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 


“THERE 1S SCIENCE 
IN NEATNESS.” 


"Be wise and use 


SAPOLIO 


VoL. XXII. No. 9 


Chancel of St. Thomas’ Church, Taunton, Mass, 


The Rev. Morton Stone, Rector 
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Educational 
TLE eee 
CONNECTICUT 


CoNNECTicUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls, 


Re-opens September 27. * 
Address for circular. 


Miss Sana J. Surru, Principal. 


COLORADO 
CoLoRaDO, MontTcLarr, Suburb of Denver. 


‘ “4s 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Haz no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CoLtemMan, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, IU, 


Now in Its Thirty-tirst Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE Cuicaco DiocEsaNn SCHOOL FOR GIRLs. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition. $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


catalorue to desenn he Jacksonville, ill, 
St Agatha’s School, Springfield, IU. 


Harker. Ph. D., Pres., 

The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
falf term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten department: ; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefu ly taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc,, apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Hl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


MAINE 


‘Saint Catharine’s 


Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Sch 


Diocesan School 


The instruction is of 
the highest grade, yet 
yearly expenses are 


ory and musical 
The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WHY THE LARGEST? 


Forty-five years of constant and 
healthful progress has put the 


wingl 
cA ne 


OF MUSIC 


of Boston, Mass.,at the top (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 


in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 
and famous for results. 

GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Frank W. Hatz, General M er. Send for 
r 2 anager. Sen ra 
illustrated catalogue. ee ee 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


Ep seopal Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School fo 
Girls. Re opens, D. V., Sept. 13th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Ave., St, Louis, Mo. 


Educational 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BisHoP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHTEELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY'S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth schoul year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, 

wn-on-Hud- 

A beauti ul 

Advantages of 

N.Y. city. all depart- 

ments. Endorsed by the 


=» Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter,Hon. 
Chauncey M.Depew. For 
ileus. cirenlar address 
Miss C E. Mason. LL M. 


Training School for Nurses, 


There are a few vacancies. Applicants must be over 
twen y one: of sound health and good education. Apply 
to SUPERINTENDENT, St. John’s Riverside Hospital, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


OHIO 


‘ . 
Harcourt Place Seminary 
A school of the highest ciass for girls. For catalogue 
and information, address 
Mrs. Apa I. AYER Hitts, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


"4° z 
Kenyon Military Academy 
A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,1(0 feet above 
sea leyel. For descriptive catalogue, address HiLus and 
Wrant, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 


151 E. Broad St., Coiumbus, O. 
for 


s ‘ s 
Miss Phelps’ Classical School fF, 
Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


o- ¢ DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Trinity Hall, WasHINGTON, Pa. 

BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR Boys, preparing them for col- 
lege -r business. Healthful, refined, and elevating sur 
r undings. Personal attention given to each boy’s mental, 
physical, and moral devel»pment. Daily choral M: rning 
and Evening Prayer (shortened service) in the school 
chapel. Terms, $500. For catal gue, write to Wu. W. 
SmrtTH Esa., rector, Washington, Pa. 


Pennsylvania College 
for Women, 


This institution offers, at low expense,the 
efficiency of instruction and breadth of 
curriculum found in the leading women’s 
colleges. Modern and ample equipment. 
Situation and grounds of extraordinary 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Schools of Musicand Art. All collegiate, 
general, and college preparatory courses, 
Gymnasium and large campus. 

Catalogue and book of sixty views sent 
on request. 


Miss R. J. DeVORE, President, 
Pitisburgh, Pa. 


; - Bustleton, Pa. 
St Lukes School. ;,, baeteu te. 5 
No boy prepared by us for coll ge examination has ever 
been rejected A home school; number limited. Remark- 
ably healthful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, sKating, gymnasium. For illustrated «at- 
al gue address, CHaRLEs H. Strout, Principal. 


SSUTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’ School. Sioux Falls S, D. 


Five of the great railroad systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falis. 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proved very bene- 
ficial tomany. 

The schoul is first class in every respect. 

Bishop Hare makes it his home. 

Address ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls. §, D. 


CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


} & R, Lamb, 59 Carmine St. 


New York 


‘ GLASS AND 
Chur ch DECORATING CC 


English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 


= Ee = 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
SSEL RGIS 
ae: Vos Pes NEW YORK 


AMUSEMENTS IN THEIR RE- 
LATION TO RELIGION, 


BY THE 
Rt. Rev. George F. Seymour, S.T.D., LL. D., 
Bishop of Springfield. 

8 pp $L50 per hundred. Lots of two hun- 
dred or more, $1253 per hundred. Address 


THE GAZETTE, Publishers, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Trinity Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, ant pendia, 
banners,e.c Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 

Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinity Parish House, 101 26th st. 


Educational 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ ’ 
Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies, 
Warrenton, Va- 

The th'rty-ninth session hegins Sept 2ist, 99. Situated 
in Piedmont region of Va., on S uthera R. BR., 53 miles 
from Washington. Number limited. F-r catalogue ad- 
dres3 Gro. G. BUTLER, A.M., AND DavUeGHTERs. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any untyersity. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rry. ARTHUR PIPER, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September .21, i839. 
References: Kt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. G,eo. F 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Grafton Hall, 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches. Location healthfuj 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived. Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For particulars, 
etc., address the Rey. B. Tatnot RoceErs, B, D,, Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


ITHIN A MONTH HORSELESS 
vehicle companies will inaugur- 
ate a campaign of equine exter- 
mination in Chicago. This city 

will be virtually the battle ground on which 
compressed air and electricity will struggle 
for supremacy in the matter of horseless 
propulsion. Already there are promises of 
reduced cab fares, and one company plans 
to rent vehicles at rates with which horses 
cannot compete at the prevailing price of 
oats. Not only will cab stands be located 
for public convenience, but lines of car- 
riages will be operated on the main arter- 
ies of travel. It is something of a question 
if horseless vehicles can b2 operated as sat- 
isfactorily in Chicago as in large eastern 
cities, owing to the condition of down town 
thoroughfares, but the municipality will not 
be. backward in making improvements. 
While the passing of the horse is doubtless 
many years in the future, the vehicle com- 
panies will have accomplished a great deal 
when the Fifth Ave. stage line of New 
York, and the carette line, of Chicago, those 
two one-oat-per-horse-per-day institutions, 
shall have become things of the past. 
oo 

HE CIVIC FEDERATION OF CHICAGO 

is making plans for a conference to be held 
the coming fall, at which trusts will be dis- 
cussed pro and con. The meeting will be of 
national scope, and is expected to lead to im- 
portant results, inasmuch as many delegates 
of prominence will take part in the discus- 
sions and throw a light on the subject suffi- 
ciently strong to enable people to form in- 
telligent judgment. The purpose of the 
meeting differs entirely from that called by 
Governor Sayres, of Texas, in that the lat- 
ter accepts as a foregone conclusion the ne- 
cessity of squelching industrial combina- 
tions, and will endeavor to discover a means 
to that end, while the Civic Federation con- 
clave will permit a hearing of both sides of 
the question, and the people will benefit by 
the information thus adduced. 


cae 


XHE RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF AL- 
coholism in France has led to its recogni- 
tion as a growing evil, and discussion of 
measures for its suppression. That France 
has awakened to such a danger, is a good 
omen. It is a surprising fact that in the 
country there is a cabaret to every eighty- 
five people, or every thirty males. A con- 
gress held recently was attended by states- 
men, clergymen, socialists, and women’s 
rights representatives, and the discussions 
attracted wide-spread attention. A bill will 
be introduced shortly in the Senate, sup- 
ported by prominent organizations, to reduce 
the number of cabarets to one for every 300 
people, and there is a likely prospect of its 
ea fee 
FTER TEN DAYS, FRANCE HAS AN- 
other cabinet, the efforts of M. Waldeck- 
Rosseau having been successful. Previous 
efforts failed because of disturbed conditions, 


and an inability to agree on policies. The 
present body is incongruous, in that it is 
made up of men representing extreme differ- 
ences of political opinion, but all are French- 
men, and have the best interests of their 
country at heart, believing that in the pres- 
ent crisis minor issues should be laid aside. 
The personel of the cabinet insures im- 
partial action on questions which have dis- 
turbed the country. The people themselves 
appear, to a certain extent, to have tired of 
continuous agitation, and will support efforts 
to crush sedition. The real crisis will be 
reached when the question of prosecuting 
men in high places’ is reached. It is then 
that the real stability of the government 
will be determined. 


aa ae 


NPARALELLED MISERY CAUSED 
by famine, is said to reign in the seven 
provinces of east European Russia. Of the 
population of eleven million peasants, fully 
one-half are hungry, with no prospect of ob- 
taining food except in meagre quantities, 
and that only when charitably dispensed by 
those whom fortune has preserved from 
want. The famine is reported to be much 
worse than that of 1891-2. The government 
is doing much in the way of relief, and sev- 
eral titled ladies have left their homes to go 
among the afflicted people and relieve dis- 
tress. As fully one-third of the territory in 
the provinces affected is not under cultiva- 
tion, the coming crop, even if bountiful, will 
not meet the necessities of the situation. 
The harrowing condition may be judged in 
one province, where of all the children born 
this year, not one is now alive. 


= 


T IS GRAVELY ANNOUNCED THAT, 
contrary to custom of investigations, the 
report of the committee which looked into 
the embalmed food matter will not be 
printed. The announcement has created con- 
siderable surprise, for, if any official or con- 
tractor is deserving of censure, no departure 
should have been made. It is evident noth- 
ing more will be done by the administration, 
and the whole matter will be pigeon-holed 
unless Congress thinks differently. In the 
meantime, for some obscure reason, General 
Miles, head of the army and cause of the 
“scandal,” tarries in Washington, while the 
army over which he is in command, has its 
hands full, and, from indications, is in a 
position where wise guidance from one suf- 
ficiently versed in military matters to oc- 
cupy the position of commanding general 
would not come amiss, 
a eS 
HERE IS A GROWING SPIRIT OF 
discontent arising frcm conditions in the 
Philippines. Itis not a question of expan- 
sion or anti-expansion, but rather a convic- 
tion that affairs are not being managed ina 
manner calculated to bring the trouble to a 
speedy end. Accounts given by returning 
soldiers and travelers vary somewhat, but 
agree in one respect, that the seriousness 


of the situation is not realized, and that 
many more troops are needed to hold cap- 
tured territory, otherwise much patriotic 
blood will have been shed in vain. There 
should be something substantial in the way 
of progress to offset the continually growing 
list of casualities. It is simple for one at a 
distance of several thousand miles from the 
scene of action to theorize and criticise, but 
official records afford ground for the belief 
that vigorous measures are vitally necessa- 
ry. If the rainy season bars increased ac- 
tivity, it does not prevent preparation for 
effectually suppressing the rebellious na- 
tives as soon as the unhealthy period comes 
to a close. 
= 
ELIBERATIONS OF THE PEACE 
Conference last week were largely 
taken up with discussions as to how soldiers 
should or should not be killed. It is unfor- 
tunate, though perhaps unavoidable, that 
in a civilized and enlightened age discus- 
sion should not be entirely upon measures 
which would obviate the seeming necessity 
of holding vast armies in readiness to rush 
at each other’s throats, should occasion 
arise. Whatever result may be accom- 
plished by the Peace Conference, and con- 
sidering the attitude of some of the Powers 
envolved, it may be doubted if many of the 
Czar’s propositions will be accepted, it is 
certainly a step in advance when nations 
pause to consider if military burdens should 
not be lightened. 
aT 
NDIANA IS FORCED TO FACE THE 
serious problem of a rapidly diminishing 
supply of natural gas. This is the natural 
and inevitable result of a long time policy 
which made no provision for preventing use- 
less waste. For years after the discovery 
of the first well, one had but to ride by rail 
at night through the gas belt to appreciate 
the fact that millions of cubic’ feet of gas 
were needlessly consumed. Now, in spite of 
restrictive measures, the end is not far dis- 
tant. Last winter many residences heated 
by gas were untenable because of low pres- 
sure. It is a question what will be the ef- 
fect on industrial centres in the State de- 
pendent on gas for fuel. The State Stati- 
cian argues that contiguity to vast coal beds 
will enable factories to operate at slight in- 
crease of expenses. Some scientists claim 
that another natural supply of gas will not 
be generated, while others say that the 
process of generation is constantly going on. 
-x— 
ENTUCKY ENJOYS THE UNENVIA- 
able distinction of having within her 
borders a county where a judge, fearing for 
his life, adjourned court and refused to pro- 
ceed with a murder trial. This state of 
things was owing to a feud, an institution 
peculiar to certain sections of the South, As 
county officers are involved in the feud, the’ 
wheels of justice seem effectually clogged. 
There is talk of wiping the county off the 
map. ° 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 
The Church of Ireland Conference 


At the forthcoming conference, to be held on 
Oct. 3d, 4th, and 5th, the subjects to be dealt 
with willinclude: The Church of Ireland, (a) 
Her progress during the past century; (b) her 
attitude towards other religious bodies. The 
duty of the Church in relation to (a) the homes 
of the poor; (b) intemperance; (c) gambling. 
Recent Biblical eriticism in relation to faith, 
(a) Old Testament; (b) New Testament. For- 
eign missions, (a) improvementof our methods; 
(b) extension of our work. Howcanthe Church 
more effectually promote the Christian life? (a) 
in the family; (b) in the school; (c) among young 
people engaged in business. The Psalms, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Nicene Creed in relation 
to modern thought. Sermons are to be 
preached at the beginning and end of the con- 
ference by the Lord Primate and the Dean of 
Canterbury, respectively. The meetings of this 
conference, which promises to be of much im- 
portance, are to be held in the Rotunda Build- 
ings, Dublin. 


Commencements 
St. John’s Military School, Manlius, C. N.Y. 


Held June 15th; they included a literary pro- 
gramme, a sham battle, reception, granting of 
diplomas, and awarding of medals, etc. The 
school is prospering under Col. Verbeck’s wise 
management, and the 15 graduates this year 
will reflect credit on St. John’s. 


Trinity Hall, Washington, Pa. 


The 20th closing day took place June 20th. At 
10:30 the literary exercises commenced with 
recitations and essays. The presentation of 
prizes was made, and the annual address was 
then delivered by the Kev. Nathaniel S. Thomas, 
of St. Matthew’s church, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Attractive calisthenic and military drills, and 
a hearty lunch, follewed on thespacious lawn. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 


The annual Commencement took place June 
2ist. Morning Prayer was said at 8:30 a.m. 
The delivery of diplomas was given at the later 
service in the chapel, by the Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. The following named graduates re- 
ceived the degree of B.D.: Frank H. Bigelow, 
Clifford F. Gregg, William T. Downes, Richard 
T. Loring, Malcom Taylor. The Bishop spoke 
briefly to the graduating class, and the Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald, D.D., preached the ser- 
mon. Luncheon was served in the refectory, 
and a social time was spent among the friends 
and guests of the occasion. At the annual 
meeting of the alumni, the Rev. James McB. 
Sterrett, D. D., preached the sermon. 


Keble School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Commencement at the close of the 28th 
year, took place June 15th. Brief reference was 
m ide to the exercises in our last issue. In ad- 
dition, we may mention that diplomas were given 
to four graduates, and testimonials for a special 
course of study, to four others. Diplomas were 
also conferred upon five young ladies who had 
completed the Normal Kindergarten course. 
Bishop Huntington, in his usual happy manner, 
congratulated the class upon the completion of 
their course of study,and gave them some good 
advice. In accordance with the time-honored 
custom of the school, the exercises were con- 
cluded by the singing of Keble’s evening hymn, 
‘Sun of my soul.” 


Woodside Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


The Commencement exercises of this school 
for girls were held June 5th. The large and at- 
tractive gymnasium was beautifully decorated, 
and at an early hour was filled with old pupils 
and friends from many States. Prof. Flavel S. 
Luther, of Trinity College, addressed the grad- 
uating class, in earnest, thoughtful words. A 
feature of the evening was the singing of the 
class poem, written and set to music by a mem- 


ber of the class, for the class day exercises, 
which had been held in the morning. Miss 
Smith, principal of the school, presented the 
diplomas, lovingly expressing her hopes and 
wishes that the girls would be true to the high 
standard of life which the school upholds. The 
Rev. Ernest De F. Miel, rector of Trinity 
church, and the Rev. Herbert M. Smith, rector 
of the school, also took part in the exercises. At 
the reception which followed, Mrs. Herbert M. 
Smith received with the Misses Smith, princi- 
pals of Woodside. Woodside is widely and 
favorably known as a school which takes but a 
limited number of pupils, giving to each special 
attention and training under the best teachers. 


College of Sisters of Bethany, Topeka 

Has closed its 39th year of work. Ten of its 
undergraduates were confirmed, and others are 
looking forward to the rite. The Rt. Rey. Dr. 
Brown, of Arkansas, delivered the baccalaureate 
address. The Bishop recognizes this school as one 
of his greatest missionary agencies,and has many 
times declared that the kind friends who helped 
him pay the enormous debt, have done a great 
missionary work in the 400 by 200 miles of coun- 
try which the Church has put under his spirit- 
ualcharge. The year just closed has been the 
most prosperous since 1893. The numberof 
boarding pupils during the middle term had 
been 66; the total enrollment for the year, 203. 
St. John’s Military School, Salina 

At its Commencement, and before, had six of 
its cadets confirmed, and the whole graduating 
class received the Holy Communion ina body. 
Chief-Justice Horton, the lay chancellor of the 
diocese, delivered the baccalaureate address, on 
“The opportunities of life.” The young ladies 
of the College of the Sisters of Bethany pre- 
sented to the successful company in the compet- 
itive drill, a beautiful flag, two honor under- 
graduates being their representatives by elec- 
tion, and one making an address of presentation 
tothe company. Another pleasant feature was 
the public statement that 13 of the old cadets 
were officers in our war with Spain, one an 
ensign on the “Oregon.” The Rev. I. S. Bax- 
ter delivered an oration on the subject, ‘‘Dare 
to goon.” 
St. Mary’s School, New York City 

The Commencement exercises, held on the 
first of June, were particularly interesting, the 
essays taking the form of a conference on the 
great republics of the world. The ideal repub- 
lics, Greek and Latin, were discussed, and those 
of other races presented, and the general 
review was given by Miss Margaret Winslow 
Pearson ~vhose literary ability was still further 
testified to by the Song of Praise (Laudate Dom- 
inum) composed by herself, which was a very 
unusual production. She is a grand-niece of the 
Bishop of Springfield. The honors and testi- 
monials were awarded by Dr. Richey, of the 
General Theological Seminary, and chaplain of 
the school, and there were many distinguished 
guests on the platform. Regrets were received 
from the Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, of Dela- 
ware, the Bishop of Springfield, Bishop Potter, 
and others who were unable to be present. The 
exercises closed with the singing of the Magniji- 
cat by the school, led by Dr. Prentice, musical 
director in the church of St. Mary the Virgin. 
‘There is an atmosphere of home about St. Mary’s 
that keeps the school very close to the hearts of 
the scholars, in whom the sweet, brave influence 
of the Sisters is never lost. Thorough scholar- 
ship has been shown by the pupils who have 
taken part in the exercises held at one time and 
another during the year. The resources which 
the school offers for thorough research are espe- 
ciall yfine. The school has its own private library, 
one of the richest in the city, full of rare old art 
books. The scholars are taught to know and 
use the books which are must useful to them, 
and encouraged to carry their reference reading 
still further in Astor and Lenox libraries. The 
botanical laboratory displays very satisfactory 
results. 


Bishop Bowman Institute, Pittsburgh 


The annual Commencement took place at St. 
Peter’s church, June 8th. The Rev. Dr. Ward 
delivered the annual address; the prizes were 
presented by the rector of the school, the Rev. 
Dr. Coster, and the gold medal to the member 
of the senior class having the highest record, ty 
the Bishop of the diocese, whose gift it is. 


Pennsylvania Military College, Chester 


The 120 cadets have returned to their homes in 
22 States of the Union and in Mexico. The 37th 
Commencement exercises began May 26th, when 
the First Cavalry Squad visited Baltimore, Md., 
and gave an exhibition drill at the Horse Show. 
May 3lst, the annual competitive mounted drill 
for the John G. Bergfel’s cavalry medal took 
place. There were six contestants, the medal 
being awarded to Cadet Tryon P. Edwards, of 
Maryland. The formal presentation was made 
on friday, June 9th, which was ‘Military Day” 
at the college, by Brigadier-General J. P. S. 
Gobin (Lieutenant Governor of the State), who 
was present with his staff, of the Third Brigade, 
N. G. Pa. Bronze medals for superior mark- 
manship were presented to other cadets. The 
closing ceremonies were held June 14th. De- 
grees were conferred upon seven graduates. 
Military exercises were held in the afternoon, 
comprising infantry, artillery, and cavalry 
drill, the squad forming the latter being the 
best in the history of the college. Their rid- 
ing was excellent. The infantry gave a dress 
parade, battalion drill, extended orders, and re- 
view. The emergency drill by the hospital corps 
won especial favor. The board of trustees of 
the college includes Hon. John Wanamaker (ex- 
Postmaster-General), president; Judge William 
A. Ashman, Hon. John B. Hinkson; (ex-Mayor 
of Chester), Rt. Rev. Ozi W. Whitaker, D. D., 
etc. 


Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


The closing exercises took place June 14th 
and 15th. The prize speaking, the prize drill, 
the rector’s reception, and the exercises for 
graduation were all of a high order, and be- 
tokened the work that produces such a degree 
of excellence. The advantages of military drill 
and discipline, when thoroughly done, are illus- 
trated at Shattuck, not as a ‘‘war measure,” 
but in manly bearing, self-control, earnestness 
of effort, and high standards, not only on the 
parade-ground, but in scholastic effort and in 
daily life. The drill is thus utilized, not as an 
end in itself, but a means toward an end. 
The graduation exercises were more than usu- 
ally attractive, and when the venerable Bish- 
op Whipple presented diplomas to 28 stalwart 
young graduates, there was the feeling that 
Shattuck was doing a great work for good. 
Honors in scholarship were awarded to 53 ca- 
dets, and honors in deportment to 78. The 
address to the graduating class was given 
by the Rev. J. Winthrop Hegeman, Ph.D., of 
Riverdale, New York city. Shattuck was 
never in more prosperous condition, and its ca- 
pacity will be severely tested next year; 23 
States are represented, extending from New 
England and New York to Oregon. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
St. Luke’s Training School for Nurses — 


The annual graduating exercises were held 
on Thursday afternoon, the 22d. Nearly 40 en- 
tered the pretty little chapel at 3:30 P. m., sing- 
ing a processional hymn. After prayers and 
the class hymn, the rector of Trinity, the Rev. 
W. C. Richardson, presented diplomas to the 14 
who have completed their two years of training. 
The faculty address was read by Dr. Thomas J, 
Watkins, in which mention was made of the 
high percentage of marks obtained by the class 
at examination, ranging from 90 to 98. As 
the class uf 1887 was the first, this last class 
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of 14 is a slight increase over the average of 13, 
in a total of 168 graduates in 13 years. Mr. 
Richardson, at the altar rail, pinned on the 
neat nurses’ badge, recently somewhat reduced 
in size and made more effective by a change in 
eoloring,addressing each graduate with the usual 
formula, and made a brief address, reminding 
them that they were to be burden-bearers, and 
must cultivate the Christian grace of discre- 
tion. An opportunity was afforded the visitors 
who completely filled the chapel, to inspect the 
latest addition to its furniture, an exceedingly 
meat prayer desk the gift of old graduates and 
others trained there, bearing the inscription:. 
j To the glory of God, and in loving memory of Kath- 
erine Lilla Lett, superintendent of nurses from 1889 
to 1893. Entered into life Nov. 3, 1893. ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.”’ 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


There was a great gathering of the members 
of the G. F. S. in St. James’ church, at 4 P. M., 
ofSunday last. All the city chapters, and some 
of the rural ones, were represented to the num- 
ber of 300. The chapters entered in procession 


after the choir, and each wore its emblematic, 


flower. The service was choral, and an appro- 
priate sermon was preached by the rector of 
Epiphany, the Rev. J. Henry Hopkins. 


Diocesan Choir Association 


At a meeting of the Executive, held in the 
Church Club rooms on Monday, the arrange- 
ments for the annual festival were advanced to 
the stage of fixing upon the day, namely, Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 22d—St. Cecilia’s Day; and sec- 
ondly, to have three separate meetings: one on 
the North, presumably in St. James’ or St. 
Peter’s; one on the West Side, in Epiphany, and 
one on the South Side, the churches available 
being Grace, Trinity, or St. Paul’s. 


Summer Vacations of the City Clergy 


The Rev. E. M. Stires is at Lake Delavan, but 
comes to the city for his Sunday services; the 
Rey. D. W. Howard, of St. Paul’s, goes to North 
Manitou Island this week, and on his return on 
July 19th, his rector, the Rev. C. H. Bixby, 
goes camping in Northeastern Michigan; the 
Rey. J. H. Edwards who has been slightly indis- 
posed, leaves on Monday with Mrs. Edwards for 
Colorado, exchanging duty for a month with the 
Rev. V. O. Penley, of Calvary church, Golden, 
Colo.; the Rev. W. B. Hamilton goes to Minne- 
sota for July and August; the Rev. Charles and 
Mrs. Scadding will spend August in Toronto, 
and at the Muskoka Likes, the Rev. A. T. Per- 
kins taking the Sunday duty in Emmanuel, La 


. Grange. 
Emmanuel Church, La Grange 

We learn that one-tenth of the $10,000 debt on 
a plant estimated to be worth $76,000, will be 
paid off this week, a renewal for five years made 
on the balance of $9,000, and the annual interest 
reduced from 514 to 5 per cent. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The New York Clericus held its final session 
for the season at Setauket, Long Island, where 
it enjoyed an outing, 
St. Barnabas’ Guild for Nurses 

At the annual. meeting held at the church of 
the Holy Communion, the Rev. Henry Mottet, 
D. D., resigned as chaplain, and was succeeded 
by the Rey. D. Parker Morgan, D. D. 
The Actors’ Church Alliance of America 


Held its first public meeting, at the Berkeley 
Lyceum, on the evening of June 19th. Bishop 
Potter presided. The object of the Alliance is 
fo promote closer relations of actors with 
Churches. 

Chapel of the Messiah 

‘The children made the first fresh-air trip of 
the summer on June 20th, thus opening the new 
recreation house of the City Missions Society. 
in the vicinity of Haines’ Falls in the Catskill 
Mountains. 


The Living Church 


The Church of St. Mary the Virgin 


Has decided to utilize for its fresh-air work of 
the present season, the provision made by some 
of the existing institutions and agencies, and 
will not open its own summer home on the sea- 
shore at Huntington, N. Y. 


Church of the Epiphany 


Has madean arrangement with Grace church, 
by which it secures contro! of the latter’s for- 
mer summer home, at Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
heretofore known as Grace House by-the Sea. 
Tne fresh air excursions have already begua. 


Bequest to Church of the Holy Communion 


The bequest of $10,000 by Mrs. Caroline A. . 
Cisco, is divided by the terms of the will into 
$2,500 to go to the endowment of the Sisterhood 
of the Holy Communion; a like sum to the en- 
dowment fund for the Home for Aged Women, 
and $5,000 to the endowment of the parish 
church. 


Archdeaconry of Richmond 


The June meeting was held at the church of 
the Holy Comforter, Eltingville. Bishop Potter 
celebrated the Holy” Eucharist at the opening 
service, a considerable congregation being pres- 
ent. At the business session, reports of the 
missionaries were presented, and routine busi- 
ness undertaken. ; 


Grace Church 


The first party of 60 children and 20 women 
has just started for the new summer home at 
Stamford, Conn., to remain two or three weeks. 
They will be in charge of Deaconess Beard who 
has the appointment for the care of the new 
home. Most of the children are from the Grace 
Church Day Nursery. 


Summer Homes for City Missions Use 


The City Missions Society is fortunate this 
year in securing twosummer homes. One is that 
offered free of rent by Mrs. J. Hull Branning, 
at Tenafly, N. J., and the other, a rented build- 
ing, at an elevation of 2,000 ft., in the Canter- 
skill Clove of the Catskills, which takes the 
place of the former summer home, at Sound 
Beach, Conn. . 


Methodists Come into the Church 


At Chichester, near Stoneyclove in the Cats- 
kill Mountains, a former Methodist congrega- 
tion has come over to the Church within the 
past few months, and has been successfully 
trained in the use of the Prayer Book. During 
the summer, the church, which is a resort for 
tourists of this regioo, will be in the care of the 
Rev. A. W. Shaw. 


Trinity Parish Schools 


The school of Trinity parish held its closing 
exercises in Trinity Place, the headmaster, Mr. 
Geo. B. Towle, presiding. An address was 
made by the Rev. J. Nevett Steele, Mus. D., 
vicar of the parish church. At the graduating 
exercises of Trinity chapel school, held in the 
school house in the chapel yard, an address was’ 
made by the vicar, the Rev. W. H. Vibbert, 
D:D: 


Church of the Good Shepherd, Newburgh 


A fine new organ has been put in, a gift of 
Mr, aud Mrs. Charles Rosell; and also a stone 
font, the giftof MissSarahG. Fife, in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. David Perrott. The Misses Gordon 
have given an electric attachment for the organ. 
Bishop Colemin, of Delaware, acting for the 
Bishop of the djocese, lately blessed these gifts, 
and at the same time administered Confirmation 
to 15 persons, presented by the rector, the Rev. 
John Marshall Chew. 


St Peter’s Church, Westchester 


Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, acting for the 
Bishop of the diocese, on Sunday, June 25th, ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to a class 
presented by the rector, the Rev. F. M. Clen- 
dennin, D.D. The rector had a narrow escape 
from serious injury, June 17th. He was coming 
out of the rectory gate into the road on a bi- 
cycle, when a trolley car ran into him, throw- 
ing him under the car. Fortunately he es-* 
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caped witha few slight bruises and the loss of 
his wheel. 


St. John’s Guild 


Has erected a new seaside hospital at New 
Dorp, in the borough of Richmond, which has 
just been formally opened. Addresses were 
made by Messrs. Geo. W. Brush and John P. 
Faure, and refreshments were supplied to some 
300 guests. The enlargement has cost the guild 
about $32,000. Four wards are provided, with 
355 beds, combined in such a way with cribs, 
that sick children can be cared for by their 
mothers. The capacity of the institution is 
now 500 patients. The new edifice is supplied 
with all the latest conveniences, and has quar- 
ters for the staff, office, and bath rooms, an or- 
dinary kitchen, a diet kitchen, a dining room, 
and an office. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia. 


Extensive exterior and interior alterations 
are in progress. The work includes two new 
wings 22}¢x66 ft., three and a half stories high; 
new roof over the entire building, etc. The cost 
is estimated at $35,000 


New Parish House 


The Northwest Convocation has purchased a 
lot 100x150 ft.,at the N. W. corner of 25th st. and 
Lehigh ave., on which a parish house is to be 
erected at once. This parish is the successor of 
St. John the Divine, which is now holding 
services at 2625 L2high ave., in charge of the 
Rev. J. O. McIlhenny. 


Marriage of the Rev. L. P. Powell 


At the church of Our Saviour, Jenkintown, 
Pa., June 20th, Miss Mary Gertrude Wilson was 
married to the Rev. Lyman Pierson Powell, rec- 
tor of St. John Evangelist’s church, Lansdowne, 
Pa, The ceremony was performed by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Whitaker, assisted by the Rev. Robert 
Coles. 


Buttercup Cottage, Mt. Airy 


The 11th annual donation day for this summer 
home for working girls, under the care of the 
Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd, New York, 
was observed 0a the 19th ult. A gratifying sum 
of money was received, in addition to agenerbdus 
amount of groceries and provisions. The annual 
report of the treasurer shows receipts for the 
year, $1,048.66, and expenses, $873.12. 

St. Luke’s Epiphany Church 


Important alterations and improvements are 
to be made during the summer months. The 
galleries are to bere-constructed, new oak pews 
put in, a brass paneling to the chancel rail, 
electric lighting, frescoing, and the front of the 
galleries ornamented with staff work. The cost 
of these improvements will be about $7,000. The 
Rev. Leverett Bradley, associate rector, and 
Mrs. Bradley have recently returoed from their 
trip to Paris. 

The Pelham Mission 

Has madegreat progress since ‘ts inception in 
the spring of 1898. About 10U families have 
given in their names as members, and it is ex- 
pected that preparations to erect a church edi- 
fice will not be long delayed. A»piece of ground: 
in the neighborhood, costing about $12,000, has 
been donated to the mission for this purpose. 
The Rey. J. Alan Montgomery, recently ap- 
pointed priest-in charge by Bishop Whitaker, 
preached his initial sermon on Sunday morning, 
18th ult. 

Whitford Lodge, a Summer Home 


In the spring of 1898, through the generosity 
of a friend, the use of a house (named later 
Whitford Lodge) at Waitford, on the main 
line of the Penna. R.R., was given to Sb. 
James’ Guild for Girls,forasummer home. This 
spring, through the generosity of the same kind 
friend, and owing to the willingaess of the 
members of St. James’ Guild to sharetheir good 
fortune with other clubs, the house was leased 
for five years, and placed at thedisposal of the 
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Pennsylvania Association of Working Women’s 
Clubs. 


Golden Jubilee of Rev. J. K. Murphy, D. D. 


Aninformal, yet highly successful, reception in 
honor of the Rev. John Kemper Murphy, D. D., 
rector of St. Michael’s church, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, was held on the 21st ult., in the 
parish house, under the supervision of the vestry 
of the church. The event marked the 50th an- 
niversary of Dr. Murphy’s taking Holy Orders. 
The reception room was elaborately decorated, 
and there was a large number of rectors and 
members of other parishes present. During the 
evening, the choir of the church rendered a 
number of selections. Dr. Murphy was the re- 
cipient of a series of complimentary and con- 
gratulatory resolutions by the vestry who pro- 
pose, in the near future, to present him with a 
purse of gold. Dr. Murphy isa native of Phila- 
delphia, where he was born in April, 1828. On 
June 15, 1849, he was ordered deacon, and served 
his diaconate at St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. Ad- 
vanced to the priesthood in 1852, he was as- 
sistant at St. Mark’s, and later, rector of Cal- 
vary church, Rockvale, and St. John’s, Concord. 
In 1868, he became rector of his present charge. 


St. James’ Church, Philadelphia 


Of which the Rev. Dr J. N. Blauchard is rec- 
tor, is the ‘banner church’? of the United 
Stites, in having contributed more than any 
one parish to the United Offering of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, 1893. Tats organizition re- 
ports for the year ending April 30th, 1899, a con- 
tribution of $4,124 97, which includes 18 mission- 
ary boxes, valued at $2,499.99. The parochial 
report for year ending May lst, 1899, shows: 
Baptisms, 49; confirmed, 31; communicants, 
present number, 920; marriages, 18; burials, 
45; public services, on Sundays, 210, on other 
days, 691; total, 901; Holy Communion, 199; 
children catechised every Sunday; Sunday 
schools and Bible classes, 515; parish schooland 
industrial school, 121; parish receipts, $51,687.02 ; 
Sunday school, $371.20; expenditures: parochial, 
$36,686.69; diocesan, $9,729.80; extra-diocesan, 
$9,331 25; total for all objects, $55,747.74. Esti- 
mated aggregate value of the property of the 
parish, real and personal, $367,719.41; Endow- 
ment Fund, $13,250 70. 


Baptistry for St. Martin-in-the-fields 


This church, at Wissahickon Heights, erected 
by the late Henry H. Houston, ia loving mem ory 
of his daughter-in-law, is being further beauti- 
fied by the addition of one of the handsom est 
and most costly baptistries in the country,’ 
erected by Mr. Samuel’ F. Houston, to the 
memory of his wife. Its cost will: jbe about 
$25,000. Itis located in the south transept, and 
forms five sides of an octagon, having a radius 
of 12 ft.in the interior. Tae exterior is of 
Chestnut Hillstone, with lime-stone trimmings, 
similar to the church, but much more elaborate 
in detail. The interior is of Virginia stone. 
There are five narrow windows, one in each 
side of the octagon, let into the wall after the 
manner of work in the Haglish cathedrals of the 
13th and 14%h centuries. Tne flooris of marble, 
while the font,a splendid piece of work, is of 
Mexican onyx, presented to the church by Mr. 
H. H. Houston shortly before his death. The 
whole work, both interior and exterior, is COV- 
ered with beautiful carving and tracery, a 
representation of an ang2l being placed at each 
angle of the octagon. Itis hoped that ere the 
close of summer the work will b2 completed. 


Western Michigan 
George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


At the annual meeting, held in Emmanuel par 
ish, Hastings, the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. R. W.. Butterfield, president; Mrs. W. 
Powers, vice-president; Mrs. T, J. O’Brien, sec- 
retary; Mrs. John T. Starr, treasurer. Touch- 
ing reference was made to the death of Mrs. 
Melina BE. Terry, late of Benton Harb or, who 
had so faithfully labored in the Lord’s vineyard. 


The Living Cburchp 


An interésting paper on Mormonism was read by 
Mrs. Norton Pomeroy, of Kalamazoo. Mrs. 
Austin, the retiring president, has pushed the 
work vigorously during the eight years she has 
been in office, and each year has seen some ad- 
vancement. The report of the treasurer showed 
all pledges met for the year. 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Kenyon College, Gambier 


On June 1st and 20d, Dr. George Adam Smith 
lectured before the faculty and students of Bex- 
ley Hall. His subjects were ‘‘The moral teach- 
ing of the Book of Proverbs,*’ and ‘'The Spirit 
of Christ in the Old Testament.’’ Rosse Hall, 
which was burned in 1897, is rebuilding. Ex- 
ternally it will be restored, as far as possible, to 
its original appearance, except that the porch 
will be rather more ornate. The main floor will 
contain a vestibule with coat room and cus- 
todian’s room, and a large auditorium and 
stage. The auditorium will later be equipped 
as a gymnasium. It will be encircled by a 
gallery, hung from theceiling. This will serve 
as arunning track. When in use it will pass 
behind the proscenium arch and across the 
stage, but it is constructed so that this section 
of it may be raised out of sight. The basement 
will contain a base ball cage, bowling alley, box- 
ing stall, locker, and bathrooms. The expense 
of reconstruction is met chiefly by the William 
and Mary A. Simpson Memorial Fund of $6,000, 
the gift of Mrs. Simpson, of Sandusky. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The 136th anniversary of Trinity church Sun- 
day school, Portsmouth, was celebrated on 
Trinity Sunday, in the afternoon. The entire 
membership of the school was present, besides 
a large part of the congregation. The exercises 
commenced with a processional hymn by the 
choir, the children marching in procession bear- 
ing garlands of flowers and banners. The 
services were conducted by the rector, the Rev. 
James B. Funsten. A beautiful feature was 
the formation of a large floral design, which, 
when completed, showed the Ten Command- 
ments. At the night service Mr. Funsten 
preached the anniversary sermon. Of the men 
who have been the rectors ever since its erection 
in 1762, one, the Rev. John Wingfield, did a 
noble and faithful work in the parish for over 
50 years. Before his taking charge, in 1821, the 
church property was practically abandoned. 


The Norfolk Convocation 


Began its spring meeting May 24th, at East- 
ern Shore chapel, Virginia Beach, with divine 
service, followed by a celebration of the Holy 
Communion. The sermon was an able discourse 
by the Rev. C. B. Bryan. The Rev. Carl E. 
Grammer, S.T. D., read a paper on ‘The crisis 
in the Church of Eagland.’’ Reports were made 
by the diffzrent clergy on missionary and gen- 
eral Church work in their parishes, which were 
very encouraging. The night service was de- 
voted to missions; able addresses on diocesan 
and foreign missions were delivered by the Rey. 
Messrs. J. B. Funsten and Carey Gamble. The 
second day’s session was held at Galilee chapel, 
with sermon by the Rev. W. W. Walker. A 
large congregation was present at this service, 
with 18 of the clergy. The annual session of the 
Sunday schoolinstitute was held. At its close 
the members of the convocation were tendered 
a musicale at the Princess Anne Hotel. Another 
social feature of the convocation was a sumptu- 
ous dinner tendered the guests by the Kev. 
Beverly D. Tucker, dean of the convocation. All 
the officers were re-elected, and committees on 
finance and parochial missions appointed. 


Woman’s Auxillary 


The annual meeting was held in the church of 
the Epiphany, Danville. A Quiet Hour was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Robert Jett. which was 
largely attended. ‘‘Auxiliary Day’? was opened 
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with a celebration of the Holy Communion. The 
Kev. J J. Lloyd preached the annual sermon. 
Forty delegates, representing 16 branches, re- 
sponded to roll call. Miss L. L. Taylor, of 
Norfolk, presided. The annual report of the 
Junior Auxiliary, read by Mrs. John J. Lloyd, of 
Lynchburg, secretary of the Juniors, gave inter- 
esting statistics of the progress of the mission- 
ary spirit among the young people of the dio- 
cese. A luncheon was served by the ladies of 


the local branch, after which Mrs. Lindsay — 


Patton, missionary to Japan, made an exceed- 
ingly interesting address, impressing the neces- 
sity for more women in the foreign field. A let- 
ter was read from Dr. Madley, a missionary in 
Japan, in which heasks for contributions for the 


work of preparing Bible scrolls for use of 


the missionaries. A letter was read from 
Miss Emery, making a special appeal for the 
mission of Sendai; in response to this the Vir- 
ginia branch pledged #50. A pledge of $50 was 
also made to the orphanage in Cuba, which is 
proposed to be established by the Board of Mis- 
sions. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Archdeaconry of Ogdensburg 


One of the most interesting meetings held for 
some time convened June 6th and 7th, in the par- 
ish of Massena—a town recently risen into 
prominence by a projected water-power for gen- 
erating electricity, the expenditure of which is 
estimated at more than five millions of dollars. 
The initial session occupied the evening of Tues- 
day, with an address by the presiding officer, 
the Key. R. M. Kirby, D. D., relative to the mis- 
sionary character, and present and future pros- 
pects, of the field comprised within the bounds 
of the archdeaconry. This was followed by an 
interesting sermon, delivered by the Rey. E. L 
Sanford. The music was rendered at this and 
subsequent sessions, by the organist and a choir, 
highly’ satisfactory in its execution, of 16 or 17 
boys and girls of the Sunday school. The 
Wednesday a. M. service consisted of the Holy 
Eucharist, a goodly number of the laity being in 
attendance. The ad clerum sermon was deliy- 
ered by the Rev. A. G. Wilson. Business meet- 
ing immediately followed, at the rectory. Re- 
ports from the various parishes and missions 
were of an encouraging nature, and manifested 
successful work along the wholeline. The ven- 
erable missionary of Ellenburg who had that 
day performed 20 years of faithful duty in the 
missions of Clinton Co., was present for the 
first time, the territory of the archdeaconry 
having been extended, by which he gained a 
representation. The area comprehended within 
the bounds of this archdeaconry comprises the 
largest county in the State, with a portion of 
Clinton and that of Franklin counties, which, 
with the extensive region of the Adirondacks, 
make it a field of gigantic labors and of great 
possibilities. This being the first meeting of 
this body held since the death of the treasurer 
of the diocese, Gen. Selden E. Marvin, action 
was taken thereon by the appointment of a com- 
mittee for drawing up a suitable memorial. A 
sympathetic vote of condolence was conveyed 
to the rector of Waddington, referring to the 
early death. of his son. The archdeaconry 
meeting proper closed at 1 P.M., second day, 
to meet in the autumn at Fort Covington, 


North Dakota 
Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop Edsall has just concluded his visits to 
several points, which, being without a resident 
clergyman, have been under the care of Arch- 
deacon Appleby who has visited them on an 
average of once a month during the past two 
years. 
A Clergyman for Bismarck and Mandan 


The Bishop found the work here greatly re- 
vived, and taking on a more hopeful look. Mr. 
Appleby presented two for Confirmation in Man- 
dan, and 10 in Bismarck, and also has succeeded 
in raising funds sufficient to enable the Bishop 
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to appoint a resident priest, the Rev. A. A. 
Joss who will take charge in June. At Wahpe- 
ton, a thriving county seat, the work has been 
similarly revived, and the Bishop hopes before 
long to send a resident clergyman. 


St. John’s Church, Larimore, Consecrated 


The Bishop and archdeacon visited Mayville, 
Northwood, and Larimore, and on Trinity Sun- 
. day the consecration of the church at Lari- 
more took place, and a class of eight was con- 
firmed. The result of Archdeacon Appleby’s 
labors in this field has been remarkable, not 
only in reviving the interest in the Church, but 
also in bringing about the payment of long ex- 
isting indebtedness. The Bishop expects that 
the Rev. E. W. Burleson will take charge of 
Larimore, Northwood, and Mayville in July. 

In order to keep open existing churches, and 
respond to new demands at growing points, the 
Bishop will have to be more generously helped 
by the Church at large. There is agolden op- 
portunity just now for the Church in North 
Dakota, if a few hundred dollars more a year 
can be sent to Bishop Edsall for his work. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Memorial of Rev. S. W. Crampton 


Mrs. Isabella Crampton, his widow, has pre- 
sented St. George’s church, Perryman, with a 
very handsome memorial brass cross and re- 
table, the base of the cross bearing the following 
inscription: 

To the glory of God and in memory of Savington 
Warren Crampton, priest. Born Sept. 27,1810. Died 
Jan. 19, 1898. Rector of Spesutiz church, St. George's 
parish, from Nov. 1, 1845, to Nov. 1, 1872. ‘‘That with 
them we may be partakers of IT'hy heavenly kingdom.”’ 
Memorial Tablet for Mr..and Mrs. Perine 


There has been placed in the church of the 
Redeemer, Baltimore, a very handsome antique 
brass tablet in memory of David M. Perine and 
Mary Perine, his wife, both deceased. The in- 
scription on the tablet reads as follows: 

In memory of David M. Perine and Mary Perine, his 
wife, who gave the ground on which this church 
stands, and the land attached thereto; who gave of 
their means to its erection, and of their time to the 
promotion of its work. Mary Perine died on the 29th 
of Sept., 1861,in the 65th year of her age. David M. 
Perine died on the 24th of Dec., 1882, in the 87th year 
of his age. 

The metal plate rests upon a richly carved 
base of wood, upon which an inscription is 
carved: ‘The wood on which this tablet rests 
is from trees planted by David M. Perine on his 
country seat, ‘Homeland,’ adjoining where he 
resided for 83 years.’’ In form, the tablet is, 
with a slight modification, that of a marble tab- 
let discovered in the church of St. Giacome de 
Spagnuoli, Rome, and removed later to Montser- 
rat. The replica is from the studio of Messrs. 
J. and R. Lamb, New York. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 

The rector of St. Thomas,’ Taunton, the Rev. 
Morton Stone, in addition to his many labors, 
has found time to officiate on Sunday afternoons 
at the County Jail, where his services are much 
‘appreciated. 

The rector of Trinity church, Milford, is mak- 
ing a strong effort to have an endowment fund 
for the parish. The work at Mendon still con- 
tinues under his charge, and is prospering. 


St. Paul’s, Hopkinton 


A font of white marble has been presented by 
the Stone family, in memory of their parents. 
The new bell, weighing 500 pounds, was blessed 
June lith. The Massachusetts Altar Society 
has given the parish a linen surplice. 


Gifts to St. Luke’s, Hudson 


A solid silver chalice and paten were used in 
the church on St. Barnabas’ Day. They 
are in memory of the Rev. F. L. Bush, The 
new altar is the gift of Misses Holden, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is made of antique oak 

_ with decorated panels in Cardovan work. 


The Living Church 


Marquette 
Gershom Mott Williams, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Jos. McConnell, of Grace church, 
Menominee, has been granted a year’s absence 
from his diocese by Bishop Williams, and will 
spend the time in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. His resignation was handed in May 5th, 
but he will not leave for England before Aug. 
1st. Abroad he will work under the auspices 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Mr. McConnell has done much to advance the in- 
terests of Grace church, having added 35 com- 
municants to the congregation since last year. 
He raised several hundred dollars outside his 
own parish to paint the church edifice inside 
and out, built a new porch, and made other im- 
provements. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The fourth annual meeting was held in Grace 
church, Ishpeming, June 13th. The Bishop cel- 
ebrated the Holy Communion, and delegates 
from Marquette, Houghton, Calumet, Esca- 
naba, and Bay Mills, were found to be present. 
Other branches sent in reports and pledges by 
their clergymen. A great deal of interest was 
manifested, and the promise of new work was 
as great as last year.’ Mrs. Jennie Eldredge, 
diocesan correspondent, reported considerable: 
activity locally with the Church Periodical 
Club. The Rev. R. W. Clark, D.D., preached 
the annual sermon. The officers elected were: 
Mrs. E. B. Palmer, Marquette, president; Mrs. 
Wm. Sedgwick, Ishpeming, Mrs. D. M. McKen- 
zie, Sault Ste. Marie, and Mrs. A. R. Gray, 
Houghton, vice-presidents; Mrs. J. F. Oliver, 
Escanaba, and Mrs. A. Maitland, Negaunee, do- 
mestic and foreign secretaries, respectively, and 
Miss Nina Stone, Marquette, general secretary. 
Mrs. Jennie Eldredge was re-elected corre- 
spondent of the C. P. C. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D, D., Bishop 
At St. James’ church, Arlington, the Rev. 
Henry B. Ensworth, rector, important improve- 
ments are being made, affecting the nave, and 
particularly giving finish to the new chancel. 


The 109th Annual Convention 


Held in Trinity church, Rutland, on June 
21st. The opening services were held on Wed- 
nesday morning, including two Celebrations. 
The Bishop presided. The Rey. W. F. Weeks 
(now absent from ill health), was unanimously 
chosen secretary, and the Rev. J. O. Davis, as- 
sistant secretary. Afterward E. L. Temple was 
chosen treasurer. Among the reports, that on 
Christian education was read by the Rev. W. 
H. Collins. The trust funds now amount to 
about $86,000. A new trust fund is the gift of 
C. R. Brewer, of Enosburgh, being his farm of 
400 acres (with some conditions), and the income 
is to be for mission work. The Standing Com- 
mittee was elected as follows: The Rey. Messrs. 
Dr. Bliss, Foster, and Weeks; Messrs. Briggs, 
Arthur, and Smith. The Bishop’s address re- 
viewed the state and statistics of the diocese, 
and dwelt especially on the history and pros- 
pects of the diocesan schools. He advised their 
suspension until endowments could be had for 
a more satisfactory basis. In diocesan finances 
he urged greater strictness and more business- 
like methods. He regretted the short tenures 
of clerical incumbency, and deprecated the ex- 
clusive use of the offerings for current expenses, 
to the detriment of mission offerings. 

The Rev. Dr. Brown’s proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, in favor of women voting at 
parish meetings, was referred to a committee to 
report at the next convention. The convention 
voted to meet at St. Johnsbury next year. The 
Rev. E. N.Goddard was chosen to prepare a suita- 
ble memorial on the death of the late Rev. F.W. 
Smith. The revised Constitution of the last 
General Convention was referred to a committee 
to report to the next convention, viz., the Rev. 
Dr. Bliss, the Rev. Mr. Johnson, and Messrs. 
Ormsbee and De Boer. Delegates to Missionary 
Council, t:e Rev. Mr. Atwill, and E. L. Temple. 
A deficiency of $1,000 in the Bishop’s salary hav- 
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ing been made up by four laymen of the diocese, 
they were thanked by the convention, and a 
resolution was passed to prevent any like de- 
ficiency in the future. 

In the evening the usual missionary reports 
were read and accepted. From the treasurer’s 
report, it appeared that the parishes and mis- 
sions had raised the past year for diocesan mis- 
sions about $3,268. The assessments for next 
year amount to some $3,400. The sum of $6,800 
has been raised the past year from all sources 
for diocesan missions, and, including’ local con- 
tributions, has reached that of $11,200. The 
Missionary Committee chosen was as follows: The 
Rev. Messrs. Atwill, Sanford, Bliss; Messrs. 
Temple, Parker, and Ward. Amid the debates 
of the evening on missionary topics, several 
resolutions were discussed and passed. One was 
that of the Rev. Mr. Barr: ‘‘That missionary 
meetings be held once a year in every cure of 
the diocese, by clergy and laity, to promote and 
develop the missionary spirit and operations.” 
Another was by the Rev. Mr. Bliss: ‘‘That it is 
the sense of this convention that the salary of 
each missionary or minister, should as soon as 
may be, be at least $800 a year and a house.”’ 
And another was by the Rey. Mr. Alling: ‘*That 
the Bishop and missionary committee be re- 
quested to assign to each clergyman a certain 
district over which, besides his own special 
charge, he shall have care, as far as may be, in 
the cure of souls.’’ 


Laramie 
Auson R. Graves, D.D., LL.D., Miss’y Bishop 


Death of Rev. Robert W. Oliver, D.D. 


The Rey. Robert W. Oliver, D.D., late rector of 
St. Luke’s church, Kearney, Neb., entered into 
life eternal on the 23d ult.,at the Episcopal 
hospital, Philadelphia, where he had been a 
patient for 15 months. Dr. Oliver was of Scotch 
birth. When a young man he was tutor for 
an English family, who secured for him a 
lieutenancy in the English army, from which he 
soon rose to the rank of captain. About 1840 he 
was sent to Canada, where, after a short time 
he resigned his commission and became a Pres- 
byterian minister at Butler, Pa. Some years 
later he was confirmed by Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
and took Holy Orders in the Church, becoming 
a missionary priest in Western Pennsylvania, 
building churches at various points, notably St. 
Luke’s church, Altoona, of which he was the 
first rector. The University of Kansas, of which 
he was the first chancellor, was erected under 
his direction. He afterwards became archdea- 
con under Bishop Clarkson, of Nebraska, and 
was dean of the Divinity School at Nebraska 
City until he became rector of St. Luke’s, 
Kearney, missionary district of Laramie. Dr. 
Oliver held a major’s commission under Presi- 
dent Lincoln, as chaplain, serving througheut 
the war and rendering distinguished services at 
the battle of Fair Oaks. The Burial Office was 
said on Sunday afternoon, 25th ult., in the hos- 
pital chapel, the Rev. David H. Lovejoy, M.D., 
officiating,after which the remains were taken te 
Broad st. station, and left, at 4:30 Pr. m. for his 
old home in Kearney. Dr. Oliver was 85 years 
of age at the time of his death. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Christ Cathedral, Reading 


Has raised the amount of its deficit of nearly 
$5,000, which had accumulated during the past 
two years, and is now out of debt. This grati- 
fying result has been reached mainly by the 


‘efforts of the treasurer, Mr. Edwin L. Moyer, 


who made a personal call on each parishioner. 


St. Barnabas’ Free Church, Reading 


On St. Barnabas’ Day, Bishop Talbot formal- 
ly blessed the organ, which had recently been 
freed from debt. The rector, the Rev. J. F. 
Nicoll, presented a supplementary class of 11 
adults, making 70 candidates confirmed within 
13 months. 
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Rhode Island 


Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wim. N, MeVickar, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The quarterly meeting, held at St. Paul’s 
church, Wickford, May 25th, was well attended. 
Over 250 went down on the train from Provi- 
dence and vicinity, and other parts of the dio- 
cese were also well represented. Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated by the Bishop, after 
which the morning session was opened by the 
president, Mrs. Ames. Reports were made 
showing the work done in the different depart- 
ments of the Rhode Island branch, both of the 
Woman’s and Junior Auxiliaries. Bishop Mc- 
Vickar made an address, dwelling chiefly upon 
the importance of an itinerant missionary for 
this diocese. The Rev. Mr. Conrad, of Boston, 
told of his work among the Kafirs of South 
Africa. Luncheon was served in the parish 
house, and during the recess many availed 
themselves of the privilege of visiting the old 
Narragansett church, which was opened for the 
visitors. In the afternoon, the Rev. Henry Mor- 
gan Stone spoke of the practical effects of mis- 
sionary efforts, as illustrated by some of the re- 
ports, and the Rev. Mr. Blunt made a stirring 
address on the spiritual side of the work of the 
Auxiliary. The annual report—$5,77406 con- 
tributed in cash by 42 parishes, and boxes sent 
to the value of $2,900.47. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 

By the will of the late Mrs. Eliz Wells, lega- 
cies of $1,000 each are left to St. Barnabas’ Hos- 
pital and the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. After the payment of certain 
bequests to relatives, the residue of the estate 
is to go to St. Barnabas’ Hospital. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The local assembly held a conference June 
12th, at Christ church, Ridgewood. The subject 
at the afternoon session was ‘‘Personal work.’’ 
In the evening addresses were made by Mr. 
John W. Wood, general secretary of the Broth- 
erhood, and the Ven. Alexander Mann, arch- 
deacon of Newark. 


Colorado 
John Franklin Spalding, Bishop 

On Trinity Sunday, at St. Luke’s, Montclair, 
the Bishop held a Confirmation service, when 
six students and one master from Jarvis Hall 
were presented by the Rev. Henry K. Coleman, 
the principal of Jarvis Hall, for the laying on of 
hands. 


Trinity Memorial Church, Denver 


Celebrated its 25th annniversary on Trinity 
Sunday, at 11a. m. There was High Celebration, 
the Rey. John Wallace Ohl being celebrant, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Chas. Marshall and the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Charles Y. Grime. Mr. Marshall 
was the preacher. Before the sermon the rec- 
tor read a history of the parish, written by a 
priest of the diocese, as part of the history of 
the diocese soon to be published, in commemo- 
ration of the 25 years’ episcopate of Bishop 
Spalding. Trinity memorial, erected in memory 
of:Bishop Randall, was the second parish or- 
ganizei and church built in the city of Denver, 
and underits present rector,the first to abandon 
entertainments as means of raising money for 
necessary expenses. 


The Annual Council 


In addition to our former report we give the 
following items: The Rev. HE. P. Newton al- 
though absent on a six months well earned vaca- 
tion, was re-elected secretary, with the Rev. J. 
Wallis Ohl as secretary protem, Mr. Charles W. 
Boynton as assistant, and the Rev. Geo. Leslie 
as corresponding secretary. The Bishop deliv- 
ered his address in which he dwelt at some 
length on the beginning of his work 25 years 
ago in his immense jurisdiction of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico. There were then 
only 11 churches with seven clergy at work. “He 
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sketched the progress of the Church during the 
25 years of his oversight, and now although 
Wyoming and New Mexico have been detached, 
and Western Colorado set apart as a missionary 
jurisdiction, there are 54 churches and chapels 
with 48 working clergy. The business sessions 
of the council were mostly of a routine charac- 
ter, with no agitation, no excitement. The 
council of conciliation held in St. Louis last 
February had done its work, and its judgment 
was observed to the letter. The officers of last 
year were all re-elected with but little opposi- 
tion. The Committee on the State of the Church 
reported slow but steady, healthy growth. 

The reports on the institutions showed St. 
Luke’s Hospital to be in a highly efficient condi- 
tion, but much in need of additional accommoda- 
tions for the continually increasing demands 
upon it. Wolfe and Jarvis Halls, which were a 
year ago in a depressed condition, have, under 
new and independent management, been more 
prosperous than they have been for some years. 
At the close of the council an address was pre- 
sented to the Bishop congratulating him on his 
25 years’ successful administration of his office. 


A Clerical Retreat 


Held from Tuesday, June 13th, to Friday even- 
ing, the 16th, at Evergreen, in the Associate 
Mission church of the Transfiguration. The 
Rev. W. E. Johnson, of New York, was the di- 
rector, and gave the meditations to 11 priests 
and one candidate for Holy Orders. Mr. John- 
son’s subjects were the solitude of Christ in His 
ideal of righteousness and holiness; and the soli- 
tude of His priests in their aspirations after the 
righteousness and holiness of the Son of Man, 
the Son of God. Mr. Johnson dwelt upon ‘The 
social touch of Christ,”’ and his communion with 
them, and the necessity of His priests being in 
touch with the people to be successful in uplift- 
ing them to a higher plane of life. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


The last meeting of the Clerical Union for the 
season of 1898-’9 occurred June 12th, at the 
Hotel Henry, beginning with luncheon at one 
o’clock. The Rev. Dr. White, of St. Andrew’s, 
read a paper on ‘'Cyrano de Bergerac.”’ 


On Friday, June 16th, the remains of the 
Rev. Dr. Purdon, which had been in a receiving 
vault since his death, in December last, were 
interred in the cemetery at Titusville, by the 
Bishop. Several of the clergy were present as 
a mark of respect to Dr. Purdon’s memory. 


Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses 


St. Barnabas’ Day, June 11th, was observed 
as the anniversary of the Pittsburgh branch. 
Bishop Whitehead, chaplain-general of the 
guild, in the morning, at St. Paul’s church, 
preached a sermon appropriate to the occasion, 
and celebrated the Holy Communion. In the 
evening, at Trinity church, the annual sermon 
before the guild was delivered by the Rey. 
J. R. Wightman, at which time an offering was 
received in behalf of the Nurses’ Sick Relief 
Fund. On Monday evening, at the residence of 
one of the associates, the annual social meeting 
was held, and was largely attended. 


The Northern Convocation 


The summer meeting occurred on June 14th 
and 15th, in St. John’s church, Franklin, Bishop 
Whitehead presiding. The opening service was 
Evening Prayer on Wednesday, with addresses, 
‘Reminiscences of the Puerto Rican campaign, 
the point of view of a chaplain; of an officer,” 
by Captain Frank Barr and Captain Robertson, 
the latter of whom spoke most highly of the 
chaplain’s work. On Thursday there was a 
celebration of the Holy Communion by the 
Bishop, at 7:30, followed by Morning Prayer at 
9:30. There were addresses during the morning 


on ‘‘Why do no more than ten per cent. of the . 


laboring class go to church?” by the Rey. 
Messrs. J. H. McCandless, G. S. Richards, and 
GC. R. Messias; and ‘‘The Sunday question,” by 
the Rev. A. E, Clay. At noon the prayers for 
missions were said, followed by Juncheon. In 
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the afternoon the Rev. Frank Spalding spoke of 
“The secularization of the Church,’’ and the 
Rev. Messrs. A. R. Taylor and Geo. Rogers, on 
“Some noteworthy books of the day.’’ In the 
evening the subject was, ‘'The influence of habit 


on the determination and maintenance of belief,’” 


with addresses by the Rev. A. J. Nock and the 
Rev. S.M. Holden. The Bishop was present at 
all the sessions, and 16 0f the clergy. The con- 
vocation was very spirited and interesting, and 
the visiting clergy were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the members of the parish. 


Los Angeles 


Joseph Horsfall Johnson, D.D., Bishop 
St. John’s, San Bernardino, Consecrated 


By Bishop Johnson,Sunday, June 4th, assisted 
by the rector, the Rev. John D. H. Browne, the 
Rey. Dr. Easter, and the Rev. Messrs. C. CG. 
Payne, M. C. Dotten, and B. W. R. Tayler. The 
preacher was the Rev. B. W. R. Tayler. In the 
evening, the Bishop gave one of his strong and 
stimulating sermons. The people of St. John’s 
parish and their earnest and indefatigable rec- 
tor are to be congratulated. Their former 
church was destroyed by fire in Christmas 
week, 1897. Thenew church, a thoroughly well 
arranged and Churchly structure, was opened 
for its first service—the Holy Eucharist, pre- 
ceding a Woman’s Auxiliary missionary meet- 
ing—in February of this year; and now just one 
year and five months after the fire, the new 
church,entirely paid for, is consecrated to God’s 
service. And in the meanwhile,the spiritual up- 
building of the congregation has been as marked 
as its success in material things. The Rev. J. 
D. H. Browne, after 15 years of service on the 
Pacific coast, is to revisit the Atlantic. He will 
spend the summer in Nova Scotia, returning 
after the Missionary Council at St. Louis in 
October. 
Harris will take his place at St. John’s. 


St. Matthias’ Mission, Whittiér 


Since its organization three years ago, has 
used as its place of worship a vacant store 
fitted up as a chapel. May 13th took place the 
dedication of a very neat and Churchlike build- 
ing, just completed. The service began at two 
o’clock with a procession composed of the officers 
of the mission, seven of the clergy, and the 
Bishop, reciting Psalm xxiv, followed by speciat 
prayers of dedication said by the Bishop. The 
Rev. W. H. Wotton preached a thoughtful and 
suggestive sermon. The church is built of wood 
and plaster, and is an imitation of the style of 
the old Californian mission buildings. The 
effect is very good, at a moderate cost. 


Michigan City 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 
A New Method of Raising Funds 


The Rev. L. W. Applegate, Bishop White’s. 
appointed financial secretary for the diocese, is 
energetically canvassing the several parishes, 
going from house to house, and making ac- 
quaintance with every family, and also getting 
pledges for the support of the diocese in the 
“eniscopal’’ and missionary work. This is under 
the new plan, which takes the place of assess- 
ments and apportionments, going directly to in- 
dividual communicants instead of levying upon 
the parishes through vestries. This plan in- 
volves much labor on the part of the secretary, 
but the encouragements seem to be more in evi- 
dence than the difficulties. The experiment is 
working hopefully. 7 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


Marriage of the Rey. N. V. P. Levis 


At St. John’s church, Elizabeth, June 15th, 
the Rev. Norman Van Pelt Levis, rector of the 


parish at Westerley, R.1I., was married to Grace 


Royal, daughter of the late Russell D. Tyng, of 
New York. The rector, the Rev. Otis A. Glaze- 
brook, officiated. 


During his absence, the Rev. John A. . 
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St. Peter’s Church, Freehold 

Since the present rector, the Rev. W. E. 
Wright, took charge four years ago, the church 
has been greatly improved by the extension of 
the chancel and the erection of a side chapel. 
The services have been enriched, and the altar 
properly furnished, and the “six points” are 
all now in use. 


Consolidation of Plainfield Parishes 

The church of the Holy Cross, Plainfield, has 
decided to accept the invitation of the church of 
the Redeemer, in the same town, for a union of 
the two parishes, under the present rector of 
the church of the Redeemer, the Rev. W. Mont- 
gomery Downey. The consolidated parishes will 
worship in the church of the Holy Cross, the 
rector of which, the Rev. T. Logan Murphy, 
lately resigned. 


Duluth 
James Dow Morrison D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

Woman’s Auxiliary 
The third annual meeting occurred in St. 
Paul’s church, Duluth, on June lst. The open- 
ing service consisted of acelebration of the Holy 
Communion by the Bishop, with a stimulating 
sermon by the Rev. H. P. Nichols. Mrs. L. F. 
Hendryx, owing to the resignation of the presi- 
dent, acted as presiding officer. Roll call, which 
showed representation from five parishes, was 
followed by a short, earnest address by Mrs. 
Hendryx. The secretary, Mrs. Johnston, re- 
viewed, in an interesting manner, the year’s 
work, its discouragements and encouragements. 
Especially she approved of the experiment 
which resulted in a substantial district box, so 
mapy branches having united in the plan with 
enthusiasm. The treasurer’s report showed a 
decided gain in this year’s results over those of 
last year. Mrs. Morrison reported for the Junior 
Auxiliary, nine working branches, and that sev- 
eral Sunday schools had been induced to make 
missionary instruction a regular part of the 
weekly programme. She emphasized the obvious 
fact that if we expect or desire the next genera- 
tion to be intelligent and conscientious in their 
gifts and activities for the Church, we must 
see that they are trained in the Church’s 
methods now. She pointed out the fact that 
love of country was cultivated in every common 
school, by all means available, and that every 
victory in the last war was the victory of each 
school. Why, then, should not the Church’s war- 
fare be kept before the mind of the young, her 
victories be made theirs, her heroes their heroes, 
her needs the object of their solicitation? The 
secretary of the ‘Babies’ Branch” reported a 
marked increase in membership during the past 
year, and that mothers have been brought into 
the Auxiliary through the influence of this band 
of little ones. ‘‘A little child shall lead them.”’ 
In the absence of the secretary of the Church 
Periodical Club, a review of that work was read 
by Mrs. Page Morris. Agreat advance is noted 
over last year’s results. At 12 0’clock, the Rev. 
H. F. Parshall read the ‘‘Noon Day Prayers.” 
Officers for next year are as follows: President, 
Mrs. J. D. Morrison; vice presidents, Mrs. C. F. 
Hendryx and Mrs. G. V. Quillard; secretary- 
‘treasurer, Mrs. F. H. Barnard; secretary of 
Junior Auxiliary, Mrs. H. F. Parshall; secretary 
of Babies’ Branch, Mrs. Henry Taylor. An 
earnest address was given by the Rev Wm. 
Walton, for the Junior work. Able papers were 
read, on “The relation of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
‘to the Junior Auxiliary,” by Mrs. Quilliard; 
and on “The Woman’s Auxiliary in small par- 
ishes,” by Mrs. Merchant, for Mrs. Morse. The 
subjects for discussion were: ‘‘Should ‘raising 
money’ be the first objectof the Auxiliary?” and 
“Should domestic missions receive more atten- 
tion from our society than foreign missions?”” A 
unique feature of the afternoon meeting was an 
address in the Chippeway tongue by a woman of 
that tribe—Mrs. Louis Manypenny. Her husband 
interpreted it. It had long been in her heart to 
do something for God’s work, but she knew not 
how, until some one told her of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. She visited the reservation at Twin 
Lakes, staying there tor a week, and meeting 
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the women every day. She organized a branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary there, and then went 
on to Wild Rice River, where again she met the 
women, and told them how they might have a 
share in the good work. Here, too, she organ- 
ized another branch of the Auxiliary, and as a 
result of these meetings she brought with her to 
the annual gathering the sum of $5.60. Bishop 
Morrison, in his address, expressed his appreci- 
ation of the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.WU., Bishop 


Recent Confirmations in the diocese: Num- 
ber last reported, 386; Pine Lake, 4; Christ 
church, Janesville, 9; Trinity, Janesville, 18; 
Mineral Point, 9; Kilbourn, 1; Tomah, 5; cathe- 
dral, Milwaukee (special), 2; St. John’s Mili- 
tary Academy, Delafield, 14; Whitewater, 6; 
Elkhorn, 7; Hartland, 6; Delavan, 6; Portage, 


8; Watertown, 10; Kemper Hall, Kenosha 
(special), 1. Total, 492. 
Connecticut 


Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


The Rey. George Buck, rector of St. James’ 
parish, Poquetanuck, has resigned. As amonu- 
ment of his successful rectorate, he leaves a 
handsome and well-appointed church. 


Church Home for the Aged, Hartford 


Bishop Brewster dedicated the new building, 
on June 14th. After the service, which was 
held in the pretty little chapel of the home, 
addresses were made by the Bishop and~Dr. 
Nelson, of Geneva, N. Y. The new edifice is 
of colonial type of architecture, has a broad 
central hall, with reception rooms, and rooms 
for inmates on one side. On the other side 
is the chapel, in the rear of which is the large 
dining-room, with perfect kitchen and pantry 
appointments. The rooms are large, airy, and 
comfortable. The building is heated by steam, 
and has all modern sanitary appliances. It cost 
a trifle under $16,000. 


Fairfield County Clerical Association 


The monthly meeting was held in Derby, the 
members and some clergymen of New Haven 
Co. being the guests of the Rev. G. H. Buck, of 
St. James’ church. Holy Communion was cele- 
brated at 11 o’clock, ani the Association then 
met for business at the rectory. About 25 were 
present. The subject of the meeting was, 
“How can the meetings of the diocesan conven- 
tion be made more effective?”” The Rev. L. N. 
Booth read an interesting paper on the ques- 
tion. Atl o’clock dinner was served for the 
visiting clergymen in the Sunday school room, 
after which discussions of the subject followed. 
The Rev. Louis French, of Darien, president of 
the Association, presided. 


Trinity Church, Bristol 


On June 5th this parish held its 5th anni- 
versary. The rector and his wife gave a recep- 
tion to the parishioners and their friends, who 
kindly remembered him and his good wife, pre- 
senting them with a beautiful mahogany cabi- 
net, and other gifts. Since the present rector, 
the Rev. W. H. Morrison, took charge two 
years ago, there has been a steady advance all 
along the line. The resources of the parish 
have quadrupled, and aggressive spiritual work 
has goneon. On the first Sunday after Trinity 
the rector inducted into the Order of the Daught- 
ers of the King, five women. The branch here 
now has a membership of 17. The mission at 
Forestville is also prospering. A lot has been 
given for a church by Mr. Welch, of that place, 
and the members have raised $300 for the build- 
ing, which is called after the Apostle St. John, 


Farewell to Rev. W. D. Scott 


' On the evening of June 8th, the people of St. 
Andrew’s chapel, Middletown,tendered a recep- 
tion to the Rev. W.D. Scott, who is about to 
leave to take up work under Bishop Leonard 
in Salt Lake City. The rector of the parish, 
the Rev. E. Campion Acheson, complimented 
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Mr. Scott on his three years’ work, and stated 
that he had yet to hear an unkind criticism re- 
garding Mr, Scott, or that he had been anything 
but an earnest Christian gentleman in his work 
in the parish. Mr. Acheson presented on behalf 
of the congregation a white stole, and on behalf 
of himself and Mrs. Acheson, a cassock and 
surplice to Mr. Scott. After a response by the 
latter, the congregation joined in singing ‘‘Blest 
be the tie that binds,” and then knelt in prayer 
to ask that a blessing might fall upon this 
young deacon. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses 


The anniversary service took place at Trinity 
church on the evening of the Feast Day, June 
llth. Evening Prayer was said by the rector, 
the Rev. Richard P. Williams, and an appropri- 
ate sermon was delivered by the Rev. Herbert 
Scott Smith. At the regular monthly meeting 
for business, on the following Wednesday, 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
Chaplain, the Rev. Alfred Harding; secretary, 
Miss Mason; treasurer, Miss Whittaker. There 
are now about 50 trained nurses belonging to the 
Washington branch, and a large number of lady 
associates. Most of the prominent physicians of 
the city are medical associates, and there are 
six priest associates. It is proposed to open a 
home for nurses, where comfortable rooms can 
be rented at a moderate cost, and where, in the 
intervals of regular engagements, a pleasant 
home and congenial companionship will be found, 
and it is hoped that from it nurses, when at 
leisure, will give part of their time to caring for 
the poor in illness. Members of the guild have 
already generously responded to calls of this 
kind. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Grace Church-on-the-Heights, Brooklyn 


Extensive improvements are to be made, 
which are to cost in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000, the amount being all in hand. In the mean- 
time, services will be held in the chapel. : 


Holy Trinity, Brooklyn 


During the summer a vacation school will be 
held in the Hall Memorial House. Arrange- 
ments have been made to take 200 children. The 
school will be under the management of a com- 
mittee of men and women of the parish. During 
the summer the memorial gifts, organ, pulpit, 
altar rail, etc., will be putin place. With the 
exception of a Sunday or two, on account of the 
work, thechurch will, as usual, be open all sum- 
mer. 


St. Alban’s Church, Canarsie 


Held its patronal festival for twodays. On 
the 17th there was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, the Rev. Walter Irving Stetcher 
being celebrant. Morning Prayer was read at 
10:30, and a High Celebration at 11 o’clock fol- 
lowed, the celebrant being the Rev. J. W. Hill 
and the Rev. W. W. Bellinger preaching. In 
the evening the sermon was preached by the 
Rey. H. C. Swentzel. On Sunday, the 18th, the 
preachers were the Rey. F. S. Griffin, and the 
Rev. Frederick Burgess. The church was taste- 
fully decorated, and a special programme of 
music was finely rendered. The Rev. Edward 
Heim is rector. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

The cathedralof the Holy Trinity,Atlanta, has 
recently been greatly improved by the decora- 
tion of its chancel. This work has been done 
through gifts of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and is 
a beautiful and harmonious color scheme, bring- 
ing out and emphasizing the fine proportions ; 
and ornamental points of this part of the ca- 
thedral. A very handsome altar rail of oakand 
brass, the work of Geissler, of New York, has 
also been erected, and is a memorial of Mr. 
(Juintard Peters. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


HE N. Y. Churchman, noticing an ar- 
ticle in another paper, says with ap- 
parent approval: 


The writer voices the convictions, not of an 
individual, but of a multitude, when he argues 
that not by Creeds, which, with the single ex- 
ception of the Apostles’, have been universally 
divisive, but by use of the same forms in public 
worship and by co operation in Christian en- 
deavor, shall unity be promoted. 

It is just such statements as this that dis- 
parage certain movements in the alleged 
interest of unity, and make us fear this Tro- 
jan horse which has been several times 
wheeled into the General Convention with 
partial success. We shall continue to be on 
our guard against it because under the ban- 
ner of amiability it really covers the con- 
quest of the Catholic by the Puritan, and 
the conversion of the Church of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples into another Protes- 
tant sect, 


HERE is no one who will traverse the 

statement in The Churchman that the 
use of the same form of public worship 
would promote unity, and we are far from 
bemoaning the growth of the liturgical 
idea, because its adoption represents the de- 
cadence and ultimate disuse of methods of 
worship (?) which the Church has never 
favored and which have had much to do 
with prevalent agnosticism and religious 
indifference. But it is quite another thing 
to talk of ‘‘co-operation in Christian en- 
' deavor” as likely to subserve the interests 
of unity, at least at present. The methods 
of external work in use among the non-li- 
turgical bodies are all fashioned on the basis 
of individualistic worship, and have grown 
distinctly out of non-ritual habits of devo- 
tion and prayer. Should, for instance, the 
Christian Endeavor undertake to recon- 
struct itself on the lines of the St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, the bodies it represents would 
soon discard it as an exotic, as certainly as 
that the Brotherhood would commit hari- 
kari should it make the Christian Endeavor 
the model of its corporate life. It would be 
quite contrary to universal experience to 
hope for unity of feeling as the result of 
quixotic efforts at unity of operation. The 
Church has everything to gain by dignified 
adherence to her own time-honored meth- 
ods of work (as well as of worship), and ev- 
erything to lose by gushing and childish co- 
Operation with incongenial methods and en- 
deavors. 


Ke to the divisive effect of the Creeds, 
we repudiate the suggestion, save in so 
far as truth always marks itself off from er- 
ror, and will not cross the line to compro- 
mise with error, even though amiability 
and false liberality spur it on. There seems 
to be a singular disinclination in some 
quarters to recognize the words of our Lord, 
that He came not to send peace on the 
earth, but asword. There is no peace save 
the: peace which grows out of a common 
holding of truth, and antagonism in the in- 
terest of the truth is more according 
to the mind of the Master than peace at 
its expense. We are getting weary of this 
insensate gush about unity without refer- 
ence to the established, eternal, and un- 
changeable verities; and the dangers which 
threaten the Church to-day largely spring 


out of this plausible, smiling, sweet-tongued 
effeminacy which some of our people affect. 
4 Sins Creeds of the Church are not divisive, 

but constructive, columnar, and conserv- 
ative. The only separation they make is 
between belief and unbelief, and no one but 
a destructive or a sentimentalist would ar- 
gue otherwise. The Creeds are the very 
bed-rock and raison @’ etre of all our worship 
and work, and to impugn them as divisive 
is to cast discredit on their origin, and on 
the Holy Scriptures upon which the Church 
has built them. We have shown in what 
sense they are divisive, and in that sense 
one might say the same of the Scriptures 
themselves. 


CS Spe 
Theology and Exegesis 


HERE is a decided tendency in recent 

works on the Bible, and in the theologi- 
cal schools, to the exclusive use of methods 
of exegesis which can never yield the re- 
sults most to be desired for the purposes of 
spiritual instruction. Yet it is the use of 
Holy Scripture for instruction in supernat- 
ural truth, for the building upof the soul in 
love, for the strengthening of hope in 
things eternal, for consolation, for warning, 
and for establishing the principles of a life 
pleasing to God, that makes it the Book of 
books, the Church’s chief treasure. The 
method of which we speak is called the sci- 
entific method, though as it is used, it is 
often improperly so-called, and when it is 
used exclusively, it is entirely defective 
from the Christian point of view, as ignor- 
ing the supernatural. It is true that the 
critical study of the New Testament, includ- 
ing the careful, grammatical, and logical 
analysis of every sentence, phrase, and 
word, is essential to the appreciation of the 
profound truths contained in it, and Chris- 
tian scholars all along, according to the 
scholarship of their times, have ever em- 
ployed themselves in this study with keen 
delight. 


UT we have reference to something 
other than this, namely, the attitude of 
mind with which such study is approached, 
the impressions or beliefs—in other words, 
the previous assumptions. The theory of 
interpretation which is now widely accepted 
is that one may best approach the study of 
the Scriptures by divesting his mind of all 
ideas of spiritual or theological truth which 
he has hitherto held and which are the 
root principles of his religious life. This is 
called ‘‘impartiality.”’ 
necessary that we should search the Scrip- 
tures ‘‘without prejudice.” The extremest 
application of, this method is familiar 
enough in the very common notion about 
the training of children, that the funda- 
mental truths about God and man are not to 
be inculcated in them, but that they ought 
to be left to find them out for themselves. 
“There is only one hypothesis,” says Canon 
Moberly, ‘‘which would save such a course 
from fatuity; and that is the hypothesis that 
the truths of the Creed are themselves unim- 
portant conjectures upon subjects neither 
known at all, nor at all necessary to be 
known. And this, no doubt, is what the 
advocates of such a course do,’in fact, either 
explicitly or unconsciously hold. But sup- 
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pose for a single moment that the truths of 
the Christian creed are what they claim to 
be; and it would be, at least, as reasonable 
to leave children to shape out their own un- 
guided experience as to principles about 
‘picking and stealing, evil speaking, lying 
and slandering, temperance, soberness, and 
chastity,’ as about sin, and atonement, and 
love, the revelation of the Fatherhood of 
God in the incarnate life of Jesus Christ, or 
the transfiguring of personality by the pres- 
ence and the power of the Holy Ghost.” 


We are asked to approach the study of 
the Scriptures with allour old pre-con- 
ceptions placed out of sight. We are to 
study them as persons who know nothing of 
the Incarnation,who are not aware that the 
words of Christ are the words of a Divine 
Person, who have no previous clue to the 
doctrinal significance of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
who have had no familiarity with the imme- 
morial institutions of the Church, or the 
meaning of that word ‘‘Church”’ itself. This 
is the attitude of mind we must bring to this 
work and see what we can make of it! What 
this process has made of it is opened before 
us in more than one volume of recent date, 
and it is not reassuring from any Christian 
point of view. The method in question is 
called ‘‘scientific,” but a method is not 
properly scientific which either disregards 
the setting or attendant circumstances in 
relation to the facts with which it deals, or 
ignores the necessities of the human mind. 
As too often handled, what are called 
the scientific methods of historical or exe- 
getical study, are faulty in both respects. A 
little consideration will make our position 
plain. 
ee books of the New Testament, begin- 
ning with the Epistles of St, Paul, were 
written one by one as exigencies arose. 
They were for the most part written to com- 
munities of Christians which had been in 
existence for a considerable length of time. 
They were called ‘‘believers,” as being in 
possession of a body of doctrine. They had 
also an organization with its recognized offi- 
cers, and they ‘“‘obeyed those who had the 
rule over them.” They had also ordinances 
of worship, and certain institutions which 
were considered to be of vital importance. 
To such acommunity, with its faith, its asso- 
ciated life, and its established rites and cus- 
toms, comes a letter from St. Paul. He has, 
in fact, been its founder, either directly, or 
through his trained associates. How, then, 
is this letter dealt with? Is itnot read in 
the light of the established order of things? 
Its phraseology, its technical expressions, 
its allusions to points of teaching, to reli- 
gious rites and customs, to the institutions 
of the Church, are they not all interpreted 
by the previously existing faith and order? 
In other words, the readers brought to the 
consideration of the Apostle’s words a large 
number of ‘‘presuppositions.” It would be 
simply absurd to imagine anything else. — 
Could it be for a moment supposed that the 
Christian brethren of Corinth, for example, 
were expected to say to each other, upon the 
receipt of the first Epistle to that Church, 
‘Let us put out of-our minds all the teach- 
ing we have received heretofore, let us for- 


‘get the organization to which we belong, 


the religious rites we have been trained to — 
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observe, the sacraments which we have 
been accustomed to celebrate, and let us 
read this letter with impartial minds, just 
as if we had hitherto known nothing of the 
Gospel, and had never heard Paul, Apollos, 
or Peter, and see what we can make of it”? 
The supposition is a reductio ad absurdum of 
thé method itself. It would only be a ra- 
tional method in the case of documents 
without a history, unearthed from some an- 
cient hiding place long ages after they were 
penned. 


UT we are concerned with documents 
which were written for a living society, 
and for a society which has never ceased to 
live, and their interpretation is wrapped up 
in the life of the society. At what precise 
time are we to suppose that this ceased to 
be the case? When was a new faith substi- 
tuted for the doctrine of the Apostles? 
When was the original organization ex- 
changed for another? When were the 
original sacraments done away, and others 
brought in in their stead? The Epistles of 
St. Paul and the other New Testament 
books continued to be read without a break, 
in a great society which continued to exist 
without a break. They were read with 
“presuppositions” at the outset, and they 
have been read with the same presupposi- 
tions, in the Church, down tothis day. And 
we contend that to read them otherwise is 
to deprive ourselves of the true insight 
into their meaning, ‘‘It is the old ideas, 
common-places of the thought and faith of 
the Church, to which insight belongs.” The 
notion or theory that it is possible to read 
without preconceived ideas is, furthermore, 
contrary to the laws of the human mind. It 
is not really a question between presup- 
positions and no presuppositions, but be- 
tween true presuppositions and false or de- 
fective ones. And the results of our study 
will depend upon the mental convictions or 
presumptions with which we come to it. 


Seep thoughtful writer whom we have al- 
ready quoted is more than justified in 
pleading that the interpretation of the New 
Testament should be throughout theological 
as well as exegetical; ‘‘or rather, that theo- 
logical beliefs should be recognized as le- 
gitimately present in, and for, the exegeti- 
cal processes.” Since we believe all the 
articles of the Christian Faith as most cer- 
tainly true and positively essential, and 
have the most profound conviction, resting 
upon the testimony of the Church from the 
beginning, that they are contained in the 
Scriptures, let us freely avow that when we 
read the Scriptures, we read them inthe 
light of such beliefs and convictions. ‘‘Every 
action done by Christ, or every word spoken 
by His lips, requires for its perfect appre- 
hension the realization of the Person whose 
word or act it was.’”’ And this, as well as 
other theological truths, ‘‘ought really to 
be present as a necessary and determining 
quality of the thought with which we appre- 
hend the real significance of historical de- 
tails in the Acts or the Epistles.” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual narrative, as well as spiritual philoso- 
phy, is for the seeing eye and for the hear- 
ing ear; which means that something else 
is needed for discernment of their truth 
than the merely intellectual impartiality of 
the secular scholar or historian.” 


. JE believe that we point to a very real 
: danger when we deprecate the ten- 
‘dency which, it is to be feared, has; made 
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too much headway in some of our own 
schools,to erect an exegetical method which, 
in a subordinate and subsidiary way, may 
have its proper use, into a governing princi- 
ple of all Biblical study. Trained on this 
method, the preacher has not learned to 
bring forth from Holy Scripture the deep 
things of God and the great truths of reve- 
lation for the spiritual good of souls and 
the edification of his hearers in faith and 
righteousness. The New Testament has 
rather assumed in his mind the character of 
an ingenious puzzle, a field for the construc- 
tion of novel hypotheses, and the discovery of 
ideas and practices hitherto unheard of. He 
cannot convert these things into spiritual 
food, andif he be earnest to do good, he is 
tempted while using, through habit, a text 
from the Bible, to draw from other sources 
both his doctrine and his illustrations. It 
is a common remark that we do not hear so 
many ‘'Gospel sermons’’ as we used to do in 
former days. Inso far as this is true, may 
it not be largely traceable to the modern 
methods in exegesis? 


& 
The Growth of the Church 


FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE RT, 
REV. D. S. TUTTLE, D. D. 


HERE has been no little discussion of late, 

in the Church papers, about the statistics 
of growth of our Church in America. It is 
claimed that the rate of that growth is sadly 
diminishing; and that the time is fast com- 
ing, if it has not already come, for us to dis- 
cover that we have too many ministers for 
the people, and too few people for the min- 
isters. Well, I value statistics, and I think 
honest effort should be expended to make 
and keep them accurate. But the influence 
for good which the Church exerts, or which, 
atany rate, by her genius and history she is 
fitted to exert, along the lines of sobriety 
and stability and comprehensiveness and 
sturdy steadfastness of faith, with loving 
toleration of opinion, can not be put into 
statistics, nor counted up by statistics. Even 
were it true, then, that we have quit grow- 
ing in numbers, it would not follow that we 
are failing in depth or breadth of right good 
work. 

With regard to the question of room in the 
ministry, or overcrowding in the ministry, I 
am of the opinion that there is room, and 
that there is not overcrowding. By Whit- 
taker’s Almanac, we have 4,818 clergymen 
and 680,205 communicants. That is, there 
are 141 communicants to each clergyman. I 
submit that the ministry would not be over- 
crowded were there one clergyman for every 
one hundred of communicants. Last year, 
the clergy increased by 42; the communi- 
cants by 16,122, That is, 384 communicants 
to each clergyman. It appears to me that 
pastors and parents who love the Church 
should not allow themselves to be diverted 
by any outcry about overcrowding, but 
should be wide awake to turn the earnest at- 
tention of boys and young men to the minis- 
try. .For the young themselves, I do not for 
a moment believe that they will turn away 
from the ministry because there is nomoney 
in it, a whit sooner than they would refuse 
to volunteer for the flag because there is no 
money in it. 

As for permanently unemployed clergymen, 
I think the list is really not large. In the 
two, dioceses which I know—Missouri and 
West Missouri—there are none save those 
incapacitated by age or: bodily infirmity. 
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Doubtless, in the 4,818 clergymen of the 
country, some incapacities exist other than 
from age or bodily infirmity. Counting out 
all those incapacitated by age or infirmity, 
or reasons indefinable and unmentionable 
but which any one of experience can readily 
divine and understand, the list, I claim, of 
the permanently unemployed clergymen in 
our American Church would be reduced to 
very meagre proportions. 

The statement is made that our rate of 
growth is diminishing. It may beso. Iam 
inclined to think that it isso. A pertinent 
remark may be allowed, that as a body in- 
creases in numbers its rate of increase may 
normally be expected to diminish. A parish 
of ten communicants, increasing to twenty, 
grows by 100 per cent. When from 100 it 
increases to 150, it grows only by 50 per cent. 
—half as much in rate. But the latter 
growth is likely to be actually in every way 
the greater. 

Let us take a scrutinizing look at our own 
diocese in this matter. In the eight years 
since Missouri was divided, and of which we 
have the reports, our diocese has increased 
by 1,175 communicants, In the same time, 
3,999 have been confirmed. I think it correct 
to count that the deaths of communicants 
are less than three per cent. of the whole 
number yearly. The confirmees each year 
are less than nine per cent. of the whole 
number of communicants. Ina fair estimate, 
then, one-third of the confirmees should be 
considered as enough to make up for the 
loss by death of the communicants. Thatis, 
if the confirmees are at'once entered as com- 
municants on the parish register. I think 
they should be so entered. They are entitled 
to be communicants. They ought to be com- 
municants. And they have a right to be 
listed as communicants. Other things being 
equal, then, the communicant list should 
grow by two-thirds of the number confirmed. 
But losses there may be by excommunica- 
tion, lapse, and removal from the parish 
(and the diocese). Those under the first head 
may be counted inconsiderable. Those under 
the second, alas, are considerable, and bring 
sore feelings of discouragement to the 
hearts of faithful pastors. With regard to 
the third head, in such a State as Missouri, 
I think the removal of communicants out of 
the diocese would doubtless be equalled and 
offset by the removal into the diocese from 
other dioceses. In our country parishes, 
more go out thancomein. But many that 
so go Out come in to our St. Louis parishes. 
Only, sad to relate, not a few allow them- 
selves, or are allowed by others, to drift and 
wander and become lost to any record or 
list, being without a pastor or a Church 
home. 

Reckoning the diocesan removals, im- 
migrant and emigrant, as offsets to each 
other, and if there were no sad lapsing, the 
communpicant list ought to have increased 
by two-thirds of the number confirmed. That 
is, this diocese of Missouri should have 
grown, from 1890 te. 1898, by 2,666 communi- 
cauts. Instead, it grew by only 1,175 com- 
municants. By our analysis, there has been 
a lapsing of 1,491 communicants. If this be 
the fact, or half-way the fact, our hearts are 
sorrowful, I am sure, brethren of the clergy, 
that so many have sadly turned their backs 
upox the precious and life-sustaining Feast 
of our Lord’s Body and Blood. May God 
give them grace to return to loyalty and 
faithfulness. May He give us grace, ‘unfail- 
ingly and lovingly, to plead with them to 
return, 
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By the record, in 1897, our diocese had 
6,472 communicants; in 1898, 6,406. Here is 
an actual loss of 66. And that, too, when 594 
were confirmed in the year. After the man- 
ner of our calculation, that means 462 lapsed 
for that year. That is toosad to believe. I 
do not believe it. Examining the parish re- 
ports, I find one parish reporting 12 added 
and 134 lost during the year. Another par- 
ish makes this astonishing return: In 1897, 
463 communicants; during the year, added 
38, lost 9; in 1898, 300 communicants. That 
is, 192 communicants lapsed for the year. I 
can not credit such figures as expression of 
the lapsing account. The makers of the re- 
turns, perhaps in a spasm of virtuous disgust 
at what they may have called a dead list, 
must have run their hot pens of destruction 
through the figures. Statistics, therefore, 
scrutinized, may furnish their own correc- 
tions to some seemingly strange results. 
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Is There Room in the Ministry? 


BY THE REV. FRED K S, JEWELL, D D. 
AS 


HE question, ‘‘Is there room in the min- 
istry?” involves what may be fairly 
considered as an ‘‘up-to-date” subject. Re- 
cently launched by Dr. McConnell upon the 
turbulent bosom of newspaper discussion, it 
has been so tossed about and mishandled 
that itis all but fit to be abandoned as a 
hopeless derelict. In spite of its real impor- 
tance, the number and varied ability of those 
who have taken part in its discussion, and 
the curious multiplicity of the views ad- 
vanced, we are yet all at sea as to any satis- 
factory solution of the problem involved. 
Indeed, we seem water-logged with doubt 
both as to whether the question can be con- 
clusively answered and whe her there was 
any proper ground for propounding it at all; 
certainly ‘‘a most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion.” 

Under these circumstances, it becomes a 
question whether it is not idle, perhaps even 
presumptuous,to adventure anything further 
in the discussion of the subject; whether, in 
fact, anything is to be gained by casting into 
the bitter waters of this doubt and disagree- 
ment, another piece of the controversial 
tree; and, more than all the rest,whether, if 
the evil and its cure could be satisfactorily 
laid open, there is any possibility in the 


Church of applying the cure and correcting | 


the evil. I say, more than all the rest, be- 
cause there is no ecclesiastical body in Chris- 
tendom in which, from the existence of so 
many, diverse, unreasonable, refractory 
causes, it is so impossible to correct any prev- 
alent error or abuse, as the so-called Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 


But to proceed with the subject: the first 
thing to be considered is whether the an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘Is there room in the 
ministry?” turns on the principles or the 
priests concerned; whether upon honest ad- 
hesion to the ‘‘Faith once delivered to the 
saints,” as the Church holds the same, or 
upon the condition of those ministers who, 
while empowered to do the work of the 
Church according to their ordination vows, 
are provided with no designated field for its 
performance. These two lines of inquiry, 
while buth important, are in both their field 
and value, quite different. The discussion 
which the subject has so far elicited, has 
converned itself chiefly with the latter of 

‘ these lines. This, however, has resulted in 
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amere strife of words and figures, which, as 
compared with any just contention on the 
former grounds, is a mere fluctuating and 
inconsequential war of outposts rather than 
a direct and decisive contention for the 
maintenance and defence of the Church’s 
central citadel of Catholic purity and power. 
Recent events of a very significant and dis- 
turbing character, however, would seem to 
show that the imminent and imperative call 
to arms is rather for a mustering of forces 
on the field of Principle. The grand issue is 
not one concerning forms or conditions, it is 
pro Fide et ex fide bona, it concerns the: Faith 
and good faith. 

Now by this I mean that the plain Princi- 
ple, and one with which the practical fact 
should unequivocally correspond, is that 
there is no room in the ministry for those 
who do not in good faith believe and intend 
to teach all the grand articles of the Catho- 
lic Christian Faith as the Church holds the 
same; who do not honestly, and with exclu- 
sive religious intent, take upon themselves 
the vows and obligations of their order, as 
set forth in the Prayer Book, and who, ac- 
cordingly, do not endeavor to fulfill the same 
without equivocation. Not to deal in mere 
generalities, which always invite miscon- 
struction, it may be said that those for whom 
on the basis of Principle, there is no room in 
the ministry, may be divided into four 
classes, as follows: lst. Those who are spir- 
itually deficient, who know nothing of per- 
sonal religion or piety, and who consequent- 
ly are personally indevout, formal, self- 
indulgent, and worldly. 2ndly. Those who 
are ministerially scheming and dishonest; 
clerical carpet-baggers, men who seek the 
ministry merely because they look upon it 
as an easily obtained, respectable profession; 
who regard it asa happy means of attaining 
a higher social status, with perhaps well-to- 
do matrimonial possibilities in prospect, or 
who are ambitiously intent on the attainment 
of some easy, self-indulgent, self-aggrandiz- 
ing parochial charge. 3dly. Those who 
are ecclesiastically weak and defective, 
holding semi-denominational views of the 
Church, ignoring or undervaluing the priest- 
ly office, and accepting the episcopate as a 
convenient agency in the Church rather 
than a necessary divine factor in the sacred 
ministry; and those who immigrate into the 
Church because of some disagreeable fea- 
ture in their sectarian fold or some break 
with its authorities, or who are won to it by 
the zsthetic attractiveness of its ceremoni- 
al. 4tkly. Those doccrinally and belliger- 
ently unsound, corroded by old errors, Ari- 
an, Sabellian, Universalian, or Humanitari- 
an orcritical free-lances, carried away with 
notional fads, evolution, the Higher Criti- 
cism, comparative religions, the new theolo- 
gy, public reforms, ana political Christiani- 
ty, ‘“‘wells without water, clouds that are 
carried with a tempest,’ and that bring a 
tempest with them. 

Now itis not improbable that this classifi- 
cation may raise the outcry that ‘it is too 
sweeping, that it is a piece of purist severi- 
ty.” Butitis no more so thanis the New 
Testament standard of Christian excellence. 
“But it is also clearly impracticable.” No 
more so than any other standard of p2rfec- 
tion in art, morals, or religion. ‘“But the at- 
tempt to apply any such standard would re- 
sult in unmitigated bitterness and strife.” 
Yet the one Divine Teacher and Exemplar 
of moral and spiritual perfection, said: ‘I 
come not to send peace, buta sword.” More- 
over, the adoption of a perfect rule or stand- 
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ard does not involve its summary applica- 
tion as an ex post facto law. Its operative 
force is mainly prospective. The abuses of 
the past are largely beyond correction.. Such 
as can be reached, must be tactfully touched. 
The tares may have to grow lest the wheat. 
be rooted up. But this is no warrant for any 
further sowing or cultivating tares. To this 
may be added the objection so rife in the 
clamor of the times, ‘‘You allow one no 
liberty of thought, no right of private opin- 
ion.” Liberty of thought there may be con- 
cerning those things not defined or set forth 
by the Church, but this does not involve 
an equal right to spread abroad publicly 
the results of that thinking. It must first be 
settled that such teaching does not compro- 
mise the Church in the mind of the Chris- 
tian public, does not disturb the peace of the 
Church, and is not calculated to confuse the 
ideas and weaken the faith of believers. So 
long as neither the man nor the scholar can 
abstract himself from his priesthood, his re- 
lation to the Church and his vows as a priest 
must be paramount. Furthermore, «there 
may be private opinions with regard even to 
matters which have been settled by the 
Church. But here still more than in the 
preceding case, private means private and 
neither openly nor covertly public, and for 
the same reasons as before, only all the 
stronger as they approach or involve antag- 
onism to the Church, anda violation of one’s 
vows as priest and preacher. ‘‘But is not 
this to force the man to play the hypocrite, 
to seem to believe ‘what he denies, and 
preach that which he conscientiously holds 
to be a lie?” By no means, and to every 
frank and manly mind, plainly enough, the 
priest is not commissioned by the Church to 
preach all, or all kinds of truth. His is not 
a roving commission. He is detached from 
the ranks and detailed todo aspecific work. 
He has no right whatever to avail himself of 
the powers and opportunities given him by 
that commission to do, according to his own 
interest cr pleasure, anything counter to 
the Church’s plain intent in giving him that 
commission. If he does this, he is either 
lamentably weak, covertly disloyal, or im- 
piously false and treacherous. ‘‘But what if 
he cannot conscientiously do otherwise than 
preach the Faith as the Church does not 
hold it, or doctrines which she condemns as 
unscriptural, uncatholic, false, and injuri- 
ous?” Let him retire, resign, abdicate. He 
was not compelled to take up the express 
work of the priesthood, he is no more forced 
to continue in it. Let him lay down the 
work and departin peace. That any one can 
do otherwise and consider himself either a 
man ora Christian, is hard to comprehend. 
As a Churchman, his motto should be‘‘ Fides 
ex toto; as a man itcanbe nothing less than 
“Vota inviolata.” For any other than such 
men and Churchmen, there is no righteous 
room in the ministry. 


(To be continued) 
Ba Cet 


No Cause for Alarm 


SCRIPTURE that one could be alarmed ~ 


about would not. be one that a reason- 
able man could believe. We cannot appre- 
hend the overthrow of God's power in the 
world. He must be true, though every man 
be a liar. They who think with Dr. Briggs 
that the Bible isGod’s Word only in a quali- 


fied sense, are the only ones who have rea-. 


son to be alarmed. For in their opinion the 
parts which are inspired and those which 
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are not, are inextricably mingled; the sense 
which is divinely inspired must be picked 
out by the extraordinary collection of people 
whom Bishop Potter calls ‘the best Chris- 
tian scholars,’ and who seem complacently 
to accept the designation. Dr. Briggs is 
one of them. But, as yet, no assurance has 
been given that these exceptionally en- 
dowed men are immortal. When they die 
who is to pick out the nutritious meat from 
the extremely convoluted shell of Holy 


- Seripture? For ages the Christian world 


 Polychrome Bibles up to date. 


' and Amen, 


groped on in darkness without any of these 
first-rate scholars. Those who read or 
heard the Bible took it just as it was, shell 
and all. Some of them drew near to God 
and were saved, no doubt,—but they had no 
such light <s that which shines now. What 
if that light should leave us? We shall have 
learned that the Word of God is to be 
picked out of the Bible, but we shall no 
longer have any ‘‘competent scholarship”’ 
to make the selections,— nobody to keep our 
There cer- 
tainly would be reason for panic if we 
thought with Dr. Briggs. But we believe 
that God’s Word is not yea and nay, but yea 
Whosoever shall fall upon it 
shall be broken, and upon whomsoever it 
shall fall it will grind him to powder. 
Therefore it would be the height of folly 
for us to have any fear. We do say, and let 
us continue to say, that there is no objec- 
tion to any kind of investigation or any 
amount of it; but that previous to the in- 
vestigation this much is settled by Revela- 
tion and expressly accepted by the whole 
Church of God—that the Holy Scriptures 
‘are inspired by God in a manner wholly 
different from all other writings, and so 
that they are ‘‘the infallible and undeceiv- 
able Word of God,” and whatever is con- 
tained in them is true. 

Let us continue to say that the Church 
also is infallible, and that she, not ‘‘the 
best scholars,” is the witness and keeper of 
Holy Writ. Let us continue to say that 
reason also is infallible. Nothing can be 
found in the utterances of the Church which 
is contrary to Holy Scrivture; the law of the 
Chureh’s being keeps her from any such ut- 
terance, Nor can anything be truly found 
in Holy Scripture which is contrary to the 
utterances of the Church. In like manner, 
and equally, nothing can be found in sound 
reason that is contrary to either Church or 
Scripture. Let us say that thus we agree 
with Dr. Briggs that there is a co-ordinate 
authority in these three, but with this rad- 
ical difference, that we know their authori- 
ity is infallible, whereas he believes in no 
infallibitity that can speak to men. 


The time has not come for us to cease say- 
ing these things, reiterating them, recurr- 
ing to them, showing men the evidence for 
them; for there are many who are in love 
with what they call the scientific method; 


and that method, by a singular reversal of 


terms, now means the method by which 
nothing can ever be known with certainty 
to be necessarily true. Those whose reason 
and faith are either mangled or entirely 
destroyed by their devotion to this method, 


think it will help them in the study and de- 


fence of Holy Scrip'ure; and of course they 
think that if this method is the right one 
the notion of infallibility must be discarded. 
Here is the root of the heresy. Let us there- 


fore say, that while the scientific method, © 
_ which is all we have for the investigation 
of material things, is very. good for that 
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pursuit, and has helped us to great advances 
in the temporary use of the world as we 
find it—yet it can have no fundamental or 
important bearing on the infallible oracles 
of God. This proposition does not ‘‘fetter 
the human intellect,’—it releases it from 
the slavery of dependence on material phe- 
nomena. To that slavery Dr. Briggs, and 
his kind, would reduce the mind of man; 
and they, for this reason, are thoroughly 
unfit for the priesthood. We must proclaim 
that things which are seen are temporal,— 
the things which are not seen, eternal; that 
‘blessed are they who have not seen and 
yet have believed.”—Cuatholic Champion. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF RELIGION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


In an article in your paper of June 17th, un- 
der the heading of ‘‘The Business Side of Reli- 
gion,’’ is found this expression: ‘‘The poor min- 
ister who, in accepting his position, was assured 
that he would be kept ‘free from worldly cares,’ 
has soon to face the truth that he is at the head 
of a great business enterprise, and that its suc- 
cess depends upon him alone.’’ The questions 
naturally arise: Does, or can, any clergyman ex- 
pect to be ‘‘free from worldly cares’’ because of 
his position?—is the ministry, indeed, such a 
privileged class that those in it can complacent- 
ly close their eyes to the cares.and responsi- 
bilities of their respective parishes, indifferent 
alike, so long as tneir salaries are paid, 
whether the expenses of the church are met, 
or whether the deficit grows continually larger 
and the burden heavier? 

A clergyman, as rector of a parish, is in a po- 
sition to know better than any one else whether 
his work is a success or a failure. If a success, 
the crisis you describe as that of the poor minis- 
ter being invited to resign, never is reached; if 
a failure, then it rests with the individual him- 
self whether his resignation must finally be 
asked for. In the latter case, could any self-re- 
specting minister ask, or expect, to be carried 
along as a dead weight while his parish is sink- 
ing to a slow, but certain, death? Undoubtedly 
every manly clergyman in the land would an- 
swer, ‘‘No.’’ Fora clergyman to ignore such a 
condition and still insist upon the retention of 
his office and his salary, would be but making 
himself a pensioner upon the little nucleus 
which is found in every church, and by whose 
efforts the parish lives on through the adminis- 
trations of strong and weak ministers, or with 
no ministers at all. 

Without doubt, a minister must face facts, 
unpleasant though they be, the same as any 
other man or woman in the world. To do 
otherwise would indicate that his interest is 
simply a pecuniary one, and that he rests on his 
contract of employment. That such is the case, 
the writer does not believe, but unfortunately 
the actions of the clergy too often have that ap- 
pearance. Vestries have frequently been se- 
verely criticised by the religious papers, and 
perhaps justly so, for the cold business view 
taken by their members, yet it would seem that 
the clergy are not altogether free from such a 
criticism, for frequently almost the first ques- 
tion asked by a minister in considering a call to 
a parish,even as a supply for a single Sunday, 
is, ‘‘What does it pay?’ Such a question, when 
analyzed, means one of two things,—either that 
the preacher desires a promise from the parish 
to pay more than it is able to do, or else he is 
unwilling, without a promise beforehand, to 
trust the parish to do what it is able to do; 
neither of which has a tendency to arouse or 
promote sympathy between preacher and peo- 
ple, nor to dissuade the mind that the preach- 
er’s interest is a financial one. 

Adda to this the fact that the list of non-paro- 
chial clergy is a long one, while at the same 
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time nearly, if not quite, every diocese in the 
country includes whole counties where the 
Church is not even represented, and the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that what many of these un- 
employed gentlemen want is not work, but sal- 
aried positions in organized parishes. 

It is true’a minister must live, and must there- 
fore have the means to live; in this respect he 
is not different from other people; but how few 
of them, in considering a call, are willing to ask 
the simple question: ‘‘Can I live?” and be guid- 
ed accordingly. 

The writer is of the opinion that the churches 
are fair and honest, and their people are 
willing to meet their rector much more than 
half way, and that an earnest, sincere preacher 
of the Gospel, of only average ability, has noth- 
ing to fear. If a church can only afford a man 
a living, she will say so,and give him that; if 
she can do better, she will doso without any 
bargaining and dickering on the part of the 
clergyman. In other words, she will give her 
minister all she can afford; can he reasonably 
ask more? VESTRYMAN, 


- VALUE OF CHURCH BUILDINGS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

From the last United States census can be ob- 
tained the average value of all the Church 
edifices of the land, as the census gives the 
number of edifices of each denomination, to- 
gether with their value, and then foots the same 
up for the entirecountry. It is stated in a note 
attached to the census report, that under the 
head of ‘‘value’”’ is included only the ‘‘worth of 
church buildings, their furniture, bells, etc., and 
the ground on which they stand’’; no other class 
of church property being included in the case of 
any denomination is expressly stated. By tak- 
ing, then, the value of all the edifices or church 
buildings in the case of each denomination as 
thus given, and dividing it by the number of ed- 
ifices or church buildings which the census gives 
that denomination, of course the average value 
can be obtained, and the same for the entire 
country. All this [have done, and find that for 
the entire country, the average value of all 
the church buildings in the United States, at the 
time of the last census, was $4,775 each. And I 
also find that the average value of those of the 
Episcopal Church was a long way above the 
average for the country, and that it was above 
that of others, as the following table will show, 
leaving out the smaller denominations, most of 
them not being up to the general average: 

Average value of each church building :— 


Episcopal $16,232 
Roman Catholic 13,567. 
Congregationalist 9,150 
Presbyterian 7,608: 
Lutheran 5,217 
Methodist 2,866. 
Baptist 2,185 


Now, as the Episcopal Church was shown in 
the issue of this paper of May 20th, 1899, page 63, 
to have increased in new organizations a little 
more than one for every three days during the 
thirty years between 1868 and 1898, and as 
nearly all of our organizations are shown by the 
census to have had church buildings, we can see 
from the above table of averages that the estab- 
lishment of a new organization by us every 
three days means something.’ L. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT CHURCH 
To the Huitor of The Living Church: 

Your comment on Dr. Williams’ remarks as to 
Sunday schools, contains the words: ‘'To require 
them (children) to go to both (Church and Sun- 
day school), is to put upon them a burden,”’ 
etc. This suggests the question: Need it be a 
‘“purden?” Can not Caurch services be made so 
brief and musical, and the sermon so short, sim- 
ple, intelligible, and earnest, that children will 
enjoy attending Church as well as Sunday 
school? I wish some abler writer than I would 
take up this very important subject. 

H. C. MAYER, 

3618 Chestiwut st., Philadelphia, Pa., June 20th, 
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Personal Mention 


The Rev. Thos. Beeson has been transferred to the 
diocese of Western N. Y. Address Greenville, Mich. 


The Rey. Percy Barnes, of Essex. Conn., has re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from the Northern IIli- 
nois College, of Fulton, Ill., at the. late Commence- 
ment. 


The Rey. R. A. Benton,with his wife and daughter, 
has sailed for a three months’ visit abroad. 


The Rey. Otho Brant, D.D., has been appointed 
State chaplain of the Sons of Veterans of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


At the recent Commencement of Northern Ill nois 
College, the Rev. F. H. Burrell, having passed the re- 
quired examinations, received the degree of doctor in 
philosophy. 

The Rev. R. R. Claiborne, of Kalamazoo, Mich., de- 
livered the address to the graduating class of the 
Training School for Nurses, at the Michigan Insane 
Asylum. 


The Rev. W. Chior’ has changed his address to 
Oakmont, Pa. 


The Rev. James H. Davet should be addressed at 
Conway, Fla. 


The Rev. E. Wiuchester Donald, D.D., will spend 
the summer season at Newport, R. I. He preached 
the baccalaureate sermon June 18th, before the gradu- 
ating class of Cornell University. 


The Rev. Elijah E. Edwards, Ph. D., long time rec- 
tor of Emmanuel parish, Lancaster, Wis., has re- 
signed that charge, and removed to Hendersonville, 
N.C. 


The Rev. Alfred L. Elwyn is to spend the summer 
at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


The Rev. Canon St George will spend July and 
August at Nashotah, Wis. 


The Rey. Percy Gordon has changed his address to 
22 Centre st., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Rev. Robert W. Grange has received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from the University of Western 
Pennsylvania. 


For July and August, the address of the Rev. A. J. 
Graham, rector of Christ ehurch, Indianapolis, wit 
be Cliff House, Kennebunkport, Me. 


The Rev. S. W. Garrett has changed his address 
from London, Ohio, to Kane, Pa. 


The Rev. W. A. A. Gardner has returned home from 
abroad. 


The Rev. Geo. S. Gassner has been placed in tem- 
porary charge of the Seamen’s mission (church of the 
Redeemer), Philadelphia. 


Bishop Huntington's P. O. address, till further no- 
tice, is Hadley, Mass. 


The Rev. B. V. K. Harris has resigned the rector- 
ship of Zion church, Manchester Centre, Vt.,to accept 
that of Christ church, Red Hook, N. Y., beginning 
his work next month. 


The Rev, Arthur Hess has been appointed by the 
Bishop, in charge of Trinity church, Collingdale, Pa., 
and has entered upon his duties. Address Lansdowne, 
Pa. 

The address of the Rev. W. F. Hubbard, chaplain 
U.S. A.; retired, ‘is changed to 1007 S. Union ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Rev. H.M Johnson and family are spending 
the summer at Whitemarsh, near Fort Washington, 
Pa. They should be addressed care Dr. Seymour, 
Fort Washington, Pa., until further notice. 


The Rev. D. Kendig has gone for vacation to the 
Kittaning House, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


At the regent Commencement of the New York 
University, the degree of LL. B. was conferred upon 
the Rev. aaa pees Kenyon, of the diocese of New 
York. 


The Rt. Rev. Lucien Lee Kinsolving received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology at the 
recent Commencement of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


TheRev. A. B. Kinsolving has gone for the summer 
to Huntington, on the coast of Long Island. 


The Rey. G. W: Laid aw has become rector of the 
church of Our Saviour, Middleborough, Mass 


The Rey John S. Lindsay, D. D., has received the 
degree of LL. D. 


The. Rey. Vincent “. Lacey has been elected to a 
curacy in St. Peter’s church, Freehold, N. J., and 
should be addressed there in care of the rectory. 


The Rev. £. D. Moreno should be addressed at 
Lilian, Baldwin Co., Ala. 


The Rev. F. B. Randall, deacon who for four years 
has most faithfully and suecessfully served the lower 
end of Christ chureh parish, Calvert Co., Md,, has 
been appointed by Bishop Paret to the associated 
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miss’ons of the Archdeaconry of Annapolis, in Anne 
Arundel Co. 


The Rev. A. S. R. Richards and wife have gone for 
a brief visit to their old home in England, 


The Rev. Creighton Spencer sailed for Europe on 
the 17th inst., for a two months’ stay. 


The Rev. Cornelius B. Smith, D. D., has gone for the 
summer season to Northwest Harbor, Me. 

The address of the Rev. Robert Scott, after the first 
Sunday in July, will be Beatrice, Neb., until further 
notice. 


The Rey. Prof. Smith, of Nashotah, has gone to 
Montreal, Can., for the summer vacation. 


The Rev. Frank Steed and wife and the Rev. L. F. 
Cole will sail on July 26th for a few weeks’ visit in 
England. 


The Rev. S. De Lancey Townsend, Ph. D., will 
spend the summer vacation among the Berkshire 
Hills, Mess. 


The Rev. Wm. B. Thorn, late of Menomonie, Wis , 
has been transferred to the missionary district of 
Sacramento, and is settled as the rector of St. Mary’s, 
Napa. 

The Rev. John Totty, of St. George’s chapel, Phila- 
delphia, sailed for England June 20th. 


The Rev. Burr M. Weeden has entered upon the 
charge of the church of the Redeemer, Watertown, 
exe 


The Rey. Elwood Worcester, D. D., Ph. D., has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology ad 
eundem, from the University of Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. J.S. Wallace will spend vacation atthe 
Hotel Louray, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Rev. George R. Van De Water, D. D., has gone 
to his seaside cottage at Quogue, on theshore of Long 
Island. 


The Rev. Samuel Ward has resigned the curacy of 
St. Michael’s church, Germantown, Philadelphia, and 
accepted the rectorship of Holy Trinity, Lansdale, 
Pa. 

The Rev. John C. H. Weills has resigned the posi- 
tion of chaplain of Sing Sing prison, N. Y. 


The Rev. James R. Winchester, D. D., has removed 
from 5726 Vernon ave., to5630 Bertram ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. . 


By anerror in our last issue, it was stated that 
Kenyon College had conferred the honorary degree of 
D.D. on the Rv. A. L. Williams, coadjutor-Bishop 
elect of Nebraska. It should have been the Rey. 
Chas. D. Williams, of Cleveland. 


To Correspondents 


(i).—The legal Standard Bible of the American 
Church is an edition of the King James version, pub- 
lished by Eyre and Strahan, London, 1812. It was 
adopted by the General Convention of 1823. (2). We 
are not able to giveany information about the Phila- 
delphia Bible of 1789, but may do so later. 


A. S. D.—The impression conveyed by the paper 
mentioned,as stated in your note,is undoubtedly incor- 
rect. No such “correction” of the Gospels ever took 
place. The circumstances referred to involved no 


more than an attempt to make careful and accurate 


copies under competent authority. 


Official 
DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH 


THE Standing Cmmmittee organized on June 16th, 
with the election of the Rev. R. J. Coster, D.D., 
president, and the Rev. Amos Bannister, secre- 
tary. Mr. L M. A. Haughawout was recommend- 
ed to the Bishop for admission as a eandidate 
for Holy Orders. Consent was given to the consecra- 
tion of the Rev. Joseph Marshall Francis, Bishop- 
elect of the diocese of Indianu. The request of certain 
parties in the diocese of West Virginia for consent to 
the election of a Bishop-coadjutor for that diocese 
was laid on the table. AMOS-BANNISTER, 

Secretary. 
Ordinations 


At the church of the Holy Cross, New York city, on 
the Feast of St. Jobn Baptist, Bishop Coleman, of 
Delaware, acting for the Bishop of the diocese. ad- 
mitted to the order of deacons, Mr.Edward A. Schleru- 
eter. The Rev. Fr. Sargent, of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, was the preacher. 


June 22nd, in St. Simeon’s memorial church, Phila- 
delphia, by permission of Bishop Whitaker, the Rev. 
Edward J. Burk, rector’s assistant at St. Simeon’s, 
was advanced to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Scarborough. Bishop of New Jersey. The candidate 
was presented by his father, the Rev. Jesse Y. Burk, 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. W. Herbert 
Burk, brotheriof the candidate. Mr. Burk is a gradu- 


ate of the University of Pennsylvania, class of '95, and- 


of the General Theological seminary, New York. 
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On the ist Sunday after Trinity, in the church off 
the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi, Tex., Bishop 
Johnston advanced to the priesthood the Rev. Samuel 
Thurlow who, for more than a year past, has been in 
charge of the missions at Rockport, Alice, and San 


Diego, and the Rev. E. H J. Andrews who, for a like , 


space of time, has had charge of the work at Runoge 
and Boerne. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J. T. Hutcheson, D. D., and the charge delivered by 
the rector, the Rev. A. J. Holworthy, who also pre- 
sented the candidates. 


Died 
CARD.—-May 29th, 1899. Nelson D Card. junior war- 
den of St. Peter's church, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


HoOust.—At residence, No. 195 Union st., Memphis, 
Sunday, May 21st, 1899, at 1 o'clock P. M., Charles 
Quintard Holst, aged 36 years, son of Ellen F. and 
the late Julius C. Holst. 


OLIVER.--On the 23d ult., the Rev. Robert W. Oli- 


ver, D. D., in his 85th year. Fuaeral services at the 
Episcopal Hospital chapel, Philadelpnia. Interment. 
at Kearney, Neb. 


Obituary 
CHARLES ROLLIN LARRABEE 


At alate meeting of the vestry of St.James* church,. 
Chicago, the following resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, it has pleased Almighty God, in His wise 
providence, to take unto himself- our friend and 
brother, Charles R. Larrabee; be it 


Resolved: By the rector,wardens, and vestrymen of” 


St. James’ church, Cnicago, that there be placed on 
record an expression of our appreciation of the long 
and taithful services rendered to this parish by Mr. 
Larrabee. For upwards of half a century he was. a 
constant worshiper in St James’ church, and for a 
great part of that time served as vestryman and 
churchwarden. His demeanor, experience, and wis- 
dom made him an efficient servant of the Church, 
while his beautiful character and consistent Chris- 
tianity endeared him to the hearts of all our people. 
In him the several rectors of St. James’ found a 
helper ever faithful, loyal, and devoted, and his fellow 
vestrymen, a friend,one with them both in furthering 
the welfare of the parish he loved so unselfishly, and 
also in gentle, sympathetic companionship. And now 
that he has entered into his rest, we thank God for 
the gift of such-a man to the Church; and to his 
family and household who miss and long for his lovy- 
ing, helpful presence, we tender our earnest sympa- 
thy. ‘‘The righteous live forevermore; their reward 
also is with the Lord, and the care of them is with 
the Most High.” 

Resolved: That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
sent to Mrs. Larrabee, with an assurance of our 
affectionate esteem, and that a copy be inserted in 
THE LIVING CHURCH. 

JAMES S. STONE, rector. 


H. A. TOWNER, 
CHARLES A. STREET, 


WILLIAM D KERFOOT, / 
HENRY BAUSHER, 
J. S. CUCHRAN, ' 
E. J- GARDINER, (Ves eo 
GEORGE MERRYWEATHER | 


| 
; Wardens 


SAM’'L J. WALKER. 
Dated this 12th day of June, 1899. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'a=" DosmEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 1N THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missioas wmong the 


colored people; missions among the indians; foreign : 


missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 


_ Support of theclergyman of this Church appointed to 


couasel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipsnds of 
1,700 missionary workers, besid-s the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked syecifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico, One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of Such ex- 
- penses, 

Remittances should be mad? to MR. GEORGE Cc. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the Ry. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associat2 secrecary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year, 


Church and Paria 


WANTED.--Locum Tenens for four Sundays in J uly, ; 


and all of August, in one of New York city’ 's prettiest 
suburbs. Use of furnished rectory given in exchange 


for light Sunday duties only. Address: RECTOR, care ayn 


of L1vVING CHURCH. 
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Che Diving Church 
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Kalendar, July, 1899 


2, 5th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
9. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
25. ST. JAmus, Apostle. Red. 
30. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


When the mist creeps up the hill, 
Fisher, out and try your skill; 
When the mist begins to nod, 
Fisher, then put up your rod, 


Christian (?) Science 
BY G. G. H. 


Oh, “God is so good,”’ 
If we sit down and brood, 
On the goodness and ‘‘Allness,”’ within and without us, 
We need have no fear, 
Our crackers and beer 
Will flow from the ‘‘Allness,’’ and goodness about us. 


Of course ‘‘there’s no evil,’’— 
God's not so uncivil 
To make us imperfect and send us to thunder. 
“There’s nothing but love’’— 
In the heavens above, 
The pockets of men, and the hearts that beat under. 


“There can be no trouble’’— 
The body's a bubble— 
It’s all a ‘‘mistaken belief,’’ and a dreaming. 
God made us to fool us, 
*Till some one should school us 
To see what we see to be only a seeming. 


“We're nothing but spirit’ ’-- 
We really don't hear it, 
Or see it, or taste it, or smell it, or feel it. 
“There is no sensation’’-- 
Except the temptation 
To think what we think, when we think we can’t heal 
it. 
'Tis quite a mistaken 
Idea we have taken, 
That there's but one method of race propagation. 
A child now to bother 
About who’s his father. 
Shows stubborn contempt for the new revelation. 


“There’s nothing but mind’’— 
Though created so blind, 
We're all of us nursing some little ‘‘delusion’’; 
But friends by the score 
(For a dollar or more) 
Will kindly remove the distressing ‘‘illusion."’ 


With best of intention, 
The Lord failed to mention-- 
While healing the halt and the deaf and the blind— 
" he trick of His healing 
Was simply'revealing 
A “mortal deception” of ‘‘immortal mind,”’ 


And that these signs and wonders 
Arose from the blunders , 
The Father had made in creating mankind; 
And, until He was ready 
To send Mrs. Eddy, 
The world must remain to His purpose blind. 


—a— 


N view of the criticisms recently pub- 
lished in regard to the Rev. Pelham Wil- 
liams and his address on Sunday schools, 

before the Church Club of the diocese of 
Long Island, Dr. Williams has written a let- 
ter, requesting that his position be made 
clear. After expressing thanks for courtesies 
tended by the Church Club, Dr. Williams 
says: ‘‘I have no desire to engage incontro- 
versy, and no wish, surely, to air unhappy 
notoriety, and no willingness to give offence. 
_ Possibly this is due to me; viz., that itshould 
be stated, very clearly, that I was invited 
for one purpose—to promote discussion by 
presenting the other side; that is to say, the 
unpopular side. I was asked to be the guest 


of the Club. One plain duty was before me. — 


I was summoned:to serve as the dull'back- 
\ 


ground which might reveal the more the 
brilliant arguments in favor of Sunday 
schools. With all kindliness of heart, I was 
ready to serve as the target and to leave the 
advocates of the system quite in possession 
of their ground. Somehow it seems to be 
felt that I was chosen by mistake or by auda- 
city, and that my coming was an intrusive 
discomfort. Forthis Iam very sorry. If the 
time should soon come when this explanation 
can be suitably offered it might relieve me 
in a measure of this later obloquy.” 
= 
Pen-and-Ink.lings 
HE American Church S. 8. Magazine 
is ‘‘glad to note that the ridiculous 
ceremony of ‘christening’ was omit- 
ted at the launching of the ‘Oceanic, 
the longest and heaviest vessel that has 
ever been built.” Her extreme length is 
705 feet, and she will cost more than £900,- 
000. Besides considerable cargo, she will 
be capable of carrying 350 first-class, 149 
second-class, and 1,000 third-class, passen- 
gers, in addition to her crew of 349. 
N English paper says that there was once 
in one of the great universities a mathe- 
matical tutor who boasted that he neither 
knewn or cared to know anything about po- 
etry. It was all, he said, ‘‘a lot of unpractical 
rot.” He had a friend,a brother-tutor in liter- 
ature, who was very anxious to convert him 
to a liking for poetry. This friend thought 
he would begin with a poem which every- 
body must like, and gave the mathematician 
Tennyson’s ‘Charge of the Light Brigade” 
to read. The mathematician took it up and 
read thus: 
“Half a league, half a league, half a league onward.”’ 
Then he banged the book down on the 
table. ‘‘Bah!”’ he snorted,:‘‘if the fool meant 
a league and a half, why on earth didn’t he 
say so?” The man of letters gave up the 
attempt to convert his friend to a liking for 
poetry. 


EARLY everybody has his ‘‘double,” 
but that fact does not make people in 
general, and policemen in particular, less 
confident in swearing to identity. Dr. 
Thornton, the Anglican Bishop of Ballarat, 
was recently summoned and fined for an al- 
leged furious driving over a street crossing 
in his cathedral city. The accusation was 
very improbable on the face of it, and it was 
protested on the Bishop’s behalf that he 
was ill in bed at the time the constable saw 
him galloping over the crossing. The Bish- 
op and his wife have now made a statutory 
declaration that his lordship never left his 
house on the day in question, while the con- 


‘stable at whose instance.the Bishop was 


summoned, has responded with statements 
by two other constables and a leading mer- 
chant corroborating his testimony. It is al- 
together a very curious and instructive con- 
flict of evidence.—London Daily Chronicle. 


T is interesting to learn from Huar'per’s 
Magazine that the Koreans who have gen- 
erally been regarded an ignorant people, have 
in fact, shown considerable enterprise in 
the line of inventions, they having been first 
in inventing the iron-clad battleships, mov- 
able type, the twisted cable, the bomb and 
mortar, and the suspension bridge. They, 
singularly,’ failed, however, to’ profit’ by 


their own ingenuity, or to let the world do 
so, except in one instance, for they used the 
invention merely for the immediate need 
which suggested it, and then let it fall into 
disuse. It would seem to indicate a lack of 
foresight and breadth of view, while encour- 
aging one to believe them possessed of re- 
sources which only require development 
and cultivation in order to make them a 
progressive people. 

OREAN genius is also exhibited in the 

invention of a pure phonetic alphabet, 

not the first, but, nevertheless, entirely 
original. It was formed early in the fifteenth 
century. The only model available was in 
Tibetan books brought from China. This 
made the consonant the foundation of the 
language, and the vowel simply a bridge to 
span the interval between consonants. The 
Korean scholar, Song Sam-mun, recognizing 
this as an error, as the vowel is the basis of 
all articulate speech, divided the symbols 
into two classes—‘‘mother” and ‘‘child,”— 
the vowel being the mother, the consonant, 
the child. This was not only absolutely 
original with him, but absolutely scientific, 
also. 

HE Tibetan furnished the basis for the 

‘Korean consonants,—not the finished 
Tibetan of to-day, but the singular charac- 
ters found in the Tibetan Buddhist books of 
Korea, For the vowels, they turned to the 
ancient seal character of China, and from 
its simplest radicals picked out six, which 
became the Korean vowels. The combina- 
tion of the letters in the syllable was, so to 
speak, triangular. In simplicity, the Kore- 
an characters are unsurpassed. Tradition 
says that the inventor took them all from 
the Korean door which consists of a combi- 
nation of horizontal and oblique lattice- 
work; and in truth this could be done. 


’T was a kind, benevolent Englishman, 

Who said: ‘I have a most excellent plan. 

I’msureI love the Americans well, 

But you know they have never learned to spell. 

So I'll load a ship with a cargo of ‘u’s,’ 

And send her over and change their views; 

For the ‘u’ should be, as every one knows, 

In ‘neighbour’ and ‘labour,’ and words like those; 

And our friends must learn and never forget ; 

The accurate use of the alphabet.” 

Sothe ship arrived with its precious freight, 

To bring orthography up to date; 

And the Yankees stowed the letters away 

For possible use on a future day; 

And lest the ship should a cargo lack, 

Filled her with ‘‘h’s” and sent her back. 
—Boston Transcript. 


STORY, recently revived, of King 

Humbert of Italy, is well worth re- 
peating: Some twenty years ago the King. _ 
and Queen of Italy were driving through 
the streets of Naples, when a peasant sprang 
on the steps of the carriage and with a 
drawn blade in his hand, tried to stab the 
King. The Prime Minister who was driving 
with them, interposed his own body and re- 
ceived the knife instead. The blood from 
the wound saturated the dress of the Queen, 
and it was many years before she recovered 
from the shock of the day’s experience. The 
peasant was tried, and condemned to impris- 
onment for life. He died at the expiration , 
of ten years. But the peasant all this time 
had an old mother livinz at Frascati, a sad 
old woman, of whom *the neighbors knew 


‘little, exéept'that ‘she lived in comfort and 
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no little luxury for one of her position. She 
died the other day, and then for the first 
time it was discovered that for twenty years, 
ever since her son had tried to kill his king, 
this old mother had been cared for by the 
King himself," supported out of his own 
privy purse, no one,excepting the controller 
in charge of it, knowing a word of the mat- 
ter. Magnanimity certainly has seldom 
been carried so far. 
-—-s— 
Notes From ‘‘Eaglesnest”’ 
1 


Nie ron DAYS have come, and the 
voice of rejoicing children is heard in 
the land! Those of older growth, too, are 
glad, for they will have an outing of some 
kind in July or August, and they will enjoy 
it in anticipation, be it ever so brief. The 
tide of summer travel and recreation rises 
higher and flows farther every year. It is 
not confined to the wealthy and pleasure- 
seeking, to people of ‘‘elegant leisure.” It 
bears on its wave all classes and conditions 
who are not bound by hard conditions of 
poverty or duty. The summer vacation, 
greater or less, has come to be a necessity 
for all who are engaged in strenuous work. 
But it is a medicine which must be taken 
“with a difference.” One man’s meat, in 
this case, may be another man’s poison. 
One should carefully consider how he may 
do the best for himself and his family (if he 
has one) in the two weeks’ or two months’ 
vacation. Shall it be spent in the woods or 
on the water; in the sanitarium or on the 
sea-shore; in travel or repose, or with a 
moiety of each? It is not well to do ‘the 
same thing every summer; to go to the 
same place, meet the same people, live in 
the same way. Ifone has a‘cottage by ‘the 
beached margent of the sea,” he needs occa- 
sionally to go to the mountains, to cross the 
ocean, to sail the great lakes; or in some 
other way to vary the routine of his annual 
outing. Sometimes he may better stay at 
home for a summer, and go westward in 
winter to visit ‘“‘our Italy” and our wonder- 
ful new islands beyond. 

For my part, I like the great lakes, the 
deep blue seas of pure water, brooded over 
by skies as blue and air as pure. There one 
may have action or rest, as he prefers; soli- 
tude or society; a lodge in the wilderness of 
pine-shadowed shores, or a lodge in a sum- 
mer hotel with the madding crowd. When 
I was younger, I loved most to cruise for a 
few weeks, with a small party, on a small 
sea-going vessel; sailing hundreds of miles, 
by day and night, finding the way by chart 
and compass, and often fighting for the 
right of way with wind and waves. But it 
was hard, all-night work, sometimes, and I 
came back tired. To younger men I now 
resign the wheel of the ‘‘Argo,” the binnacle, 
the fog-horn, and the signal code, while I 
take my ease in my own inn under the pine 
‘trees by the shore of Old Mission harbor, in 
Grand Traverse Bay. 

We call our cottage ‘“'The Eaglesnest”’ 
(or rather, I call it so; my wife objects, be- 
cause we are not eagles!), for we had a real 
eagle’s nest and two live eagles in our for- 
est, when we bought the land, some fifteen 
years ago. The nest was near the top of 
the highest old hemlock on the tract, made 
of great sticks laid across the outspread- 
‘ing branches, as large as an ordinary dining 
table, and apparently as flat. We saw one 
of the eagles on the nest one day; and fre- 

“quently they were both soaring in sight— 
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graceful, powerful, silent’ masters of the 
world of wings. But the eagles did not stay 
with us long. Some bad boys climbed the 
tree and tore down the nest, and the big 
birds disappeared. Small birds, however, 
are more numerous than in former years. 
We are near the end of a peninsula twenty 
miles long and very narrow, and I fancy the 
birds do not like to come so far from the 
main land. Some are learning that it is a 
good place for summer vacation, and even 
the home-loving robin is finding his way out 
here. I heard one singing his evensong last 
night, when it was almost dark. He was 
hidden in the dense foliage of a great pine, 
but out of the gloom he poured from his full 
heart a melody almost as tuneful as that of 
the mocking-birds I have heard by moon- 
light in the South. It was not so varied 
and sustained, but it voiced the love of God 
as sweetly. Carel: 


— + — 
Our National Hymns 


T is probably true that very few have any 

definite knowledge in regard to the origin 
of these spirited and soul-stirring melodies. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” naturally 
stands first, since it embalms in song rever- 
ence for the national flag, that glorified em- 
blem of our great Republic. No doubt a 
majority of native Americans, including a 
large proportion of the school children,could 
be depended upon to give off hand the name 
of the man who wrote these imperishable 
lines; although they might not be so certain 
of the attendant circumstances. 

Francis Scott Key whose name will live 
forever as the author of this hymn which 
appeals so strongly to our patriotic impulses, 
was a Marylander, born in 1779. Possessing 
more than ordinary native talent, he ob- 
tained a fine education, studied law, and in 
due time became district attorney of the 
Distriet of Columbia. In 1814, after the de- 
struction of Washington by tke British 
forces, Mr. Key was sent, with another 
commissioner, to the English fleet lying off 
Fort McHenry, to arrange for the exchange 
of certain prisoners. The English had 
planned the bombardment of McHenry as a 
menace to Baltimore, and, knowing that 
Key had observed their preparations, they 
refused to permit him or his companion to 
land. They were, therefore, involuntary 
spectators of the bombardment which oc- 
curred that night, Sept. 12th, 1814, and 
anxiously watched the flag on Fort Mc- 
Henry through the glare of the bursting 
shells. Toward morning the firing ceased, 
and they were greatly distressed until ‘‘by 
the dawn’s early light” they could see that 
“the flag was still there.”” These were the 
stirring conditions under which ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was written, and just 
eight days after the battle the words were 
printed in The Baltimore American, bearing 
as a caption, ‘‘The Defence of Fort McHen- 
ry.” The music to which the words were 
subsequently wedded, is generally ascribed 
to Charles Durang, an actor, but it has been 
commonly accepted as a distinct probability 
that the tune was adapted by him from 
some foreign source. Some of the commen- 
tators are of the opinion that it was ar- 
ranged from an Irish melody, the argument 
being based upon certain peculiarities of 
rhythm supposed to be identical with Cel- 
tic methods of musical expression. How- 
ever this may be, it is generally conceded 
that the melody is dignified and most ap- 
propriate to the words, although the musi- 
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cal progression involves so many notes and 


peculiar intervals that it is somewhat diffi- — 


cult for the masses to sing. As a band piece, 
however, it develops a massive and splen- 
did tone, and its value is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the inspiration and enthusiasm al- 
ways excited when the familiar melody is 
heard. From the day of its birth to the 
present time, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
—words and music—has been considered 
the real battle hymn ofthe Republic, and 
the patriotic anthem as well, possessing a 
resistless power in all gatherings of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

‘Hail Columbia,” although ranking far be- 
low ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” in dignity 
and consequence, is endeared to the Ameri- 
can public by many pleasing associations. 
It was written by Joseph Hopkinson in 1798, 
and was first known as “The President’s 
March,” the custom being to play it when- 
ever Washington entered a theatre or ap- 


peared in any public capacity. The express — 


purpose of the hymn was the cultivation of — 


a patriotic spirit among the people of the 
Republic, and there can be no doubt that it 
has been effective in this particular on many 
occasions. John Hopkinson was twenty- 
eight years old when he wrote this hymn, 
an autograph copy of which was on exhibi- 
tion at the Centennial in Philadelphia, and 
is still preserved, no doubt, in some collec- 
tion of manuscripts. The words were first 
set to music by a German music teacher in 
Philadelphia named Roth who caught the 
appropriate swing of a national anthem 
without developing any special inspiration. 

_The Rev. Samuel Francis Smith was the 
author of ‘‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” a be- 
loved anthem full of patriotic fervor and 
sentiment. Mr. Smith, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, gradvated from Harvard in the 
same class with Dr. O. W. Holmes, and 
wrote these words in 1835, under an impulse 
which enabled him to complete his work at 
one sitting. As he arranged the words to 
the air of ‘‘God save the King,” which has 
been put to similar use in almost every coun- 
try, itis likely that the hymn was written 
for the express purpose of utilizing that fa- 
miliar and attractive melody, the origin of 
which is usually ascribed to Handel. 


Although ‘‘Yankee Deodle” has no place 
among the dignified patriotic anthems, it is, 
after all, a jolly, patriotic air which has 
served its purpose on many occasions, and 
will always be regarded as typical of a cer- 
tain Yankee abandon. But neither the 
words nor the music can be claimed as 
American products. The words date back 
beyond the days of Queen Anne, and the 
tune is still older. ‘‘In the wars of the 
Roundheads,” says Commodore Preble, in 
his book on the ‘‘Flag of the United States,” 
‘**Vankee Doodle’’’ was an epithet applied 
in derision to Cromwell.” Professor Rim- 
bault, a prominent London physician, wrote 
under this title the song directed at Crom- 
well. Dr. Schuchburg introduced the song 
into this country in 1775, when it was made 
use of in contempt and derision of the ragged 
and badly equipped colonial soldiers. 
the royalists were again hoist by their own 
petard! At Concord and Lexington, when 
the British bravely advanced to the conflict, 
they marched to the strains of “God Save 
the King,” but, broken and defeated, the 
continental musicians watched their retreat 
with great enthusiasm, and struck up 
“Yankee Doodle” as an echo of that de- 
rision to which they had often been com- 
pelled to submit. From that day, this jingle, 
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borrowed from the enemy, was adopted into 
our song literature, and presumably nearly 

‘all American citizens of the present day 
imagine that both words and music origi- 
nated in this country. 

The Civil War excited great activity 
among the song writers, and the product 
was enormous. One large volume contains 
several hundred of these war songs, many of 
them beautiful and sentimental and stirring 
in melody, but of such a character that 
they were for the most part ephemeral. 
Nothing was developed to add to our short 
list of national hymns, although several 
melodies were produced which, irrespective 
of the words joined to them, have been 
adopted as permanent additions to our mar- 
tial music. The most conspicuous of these 
songs that still live are, ‘‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” by Dr. George F. Root who 
passed away two or three years ago, full of 
years and honors, and ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia,” by Henry C. Work. 

In view of a reunited country, the words 
of these songs need no longer be consid- 
ered, although they were vital enough at 
one time, but the stirring rhythmsand strik- 
ing melodies of these compositions are im- 

-mensely popular. Therefore bands play 
these war-time measures not to revive old 
animosities or recall the strife of other days, 
but because they are brilliant and popular. 
To the veterans of ’65, ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia” means more than that, since the 
strains are accompanied by tender memo- 
ries of comrades fallen by the wayside; but 
even this sorrow is lacking the old-time 

_ bitterness. 

Whatever the future holds-in store of 
great and glorious music, it is impossible to 
believe that ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner” 
will ever be relegated to second place inthe 
affection of the people of these United 
States. We have a national hymn historic 
in value, and need not look for another.— 
L. B.G. in The Times Herald. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The Teacher’s Prayer Book. According to the 
Use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. By the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Barry, D. D., D.C.L. With Introduction by the Rt. 
Rey. Henry C. Potter, D. D., Teg Dy BT Og Bis 

‘ This work is very well done, and is calculated 
~ to be of great use to both teachers and scholars. 

Nevertheless, we think Bishop Barry would 

have done wisely to entrust the adaptation of 

his book to the American Prayer Book to some 
competent Américan scholar. A number of 

- oversights, or even positive misstatements, 
_ might thus have been avoided. The plan of the 
: work includes a general introduction and spe- 
cial introductions to each service, while explan- 

_ atory notes are given on alternate pages, oppo- 
‘site the text of the Prayer Book itself. The 
| general introduction gives in concise,and gener- 
ally accurate,form a history of the Prayer Book, 
_its sources and revisions, down to the Ameri- 
can revision of 1892. We do not think it is cor- 
rect, however, to say; that St. Augustine, ‘“‘by 
the wise counsel of his superior, Gregory the 
Great, refrained from rigidly enforcing ritual 
uniformity within the sphere of his own influ- 
ence.” There is no reason whatever for sup- 
posing that the missionary would have proposed 
_ to the heathen Angles and Jutes whom he con- 
_. verted to the Faith, and who alone came under 
the ‘sphere of his influence,’’ a choice between 
several rituals. Nor did St. Gregory advise 
- anything of the kind. Thenames of the several 

Latin service books from which the Prayer 

Book was derived, are correctly given, but we 

think it would have been useful to point out the 

precise limits of each of these elements in the 
present American Book. Without going into 
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too minute detail, we should like to know why 
the First Book of Eiward is thought to be ‘a re- 
formed Sarum Use.’ Turning over the pages of 
the book, we note a slip on p. vii., where it is 
said that one of the twenty selections of Psalms 
may ‘at any time’’ be substituted for the 
Psalms of the Day. The rubric states very 
clearly that this cannot be done when the 
Psalms are ‘‘Proper.’’ In the notes on the 
Morning Prayer, there is much excellent in- 
struction, though the divisions are not precisely 
the historical or scientific ones. The same is 
true of the Evening Prayer.’ There is an occa- 
sional infelicity of expression, as when,on p. 16, 
the unwary reader is given to understand that 
the first part of the Evening Office is modeled 
on that of the Morning, ‘‘except that the Venite 
is omitted before the Psalms.’’ It seems some- 
what strange to speak of the Venite as ‘‘omit- 
ted’’ in a place where it never occurred. The 
introduction to the ‘Holy Communion service’’ 
gives a condensed account of the Eucharistic 
worship of the Primitive Church, and is, on the 
whole, as accurate as could be expected. But it 
is hardly exeusable to jumble together, as is 
done on p. 220d, the Mass of the Catechumens 
and the Offertory under the one head of “The 
Preparatory Part of the Service.” With the 
dismissal of the catechumens, the preparatory 
part ends, and the Offertory is the beginning of 
the action. After the same analogy, it is stated 
on p. 228, that with “the Church Militant 
Prayer, ends the Introductory or Ante-Com- 
munion service.’”? This is true, so far as the 
English service is concerned, but it is not true 
of the American, as the rubric at the end clear- 
ly shows. This is one of the points in which 
our use distinctly differs from the English. We 
have returned to the primitive division, and 
this should have been noted. But Bishop Bar- 
ry has first adjusted the parts of the primitive 
liturgy so as to bring it into aceord with modern 
English usage, and then has proceeded to treat 
the American order as if it were the same with 
the English. 


On p. 220k,the assertion is made that 
‘the most ancient name, the Holy Eucharist, is 
not found expressly in the Prayer Book.’’ 
This, again, is true of the English Book, but in 
our own, it is found in the last rubrics of the 
Institution Office. We have marked, in like 
manner, a number of places where questionable 
statements are made, but space is lacking to 
specify them all. While we agree with Bishop 
Potter that, at least for the most part, the au- 
thor has not allowed his special views to ‘‘color 
or warp what he has written,’’ we do not think he 
has altogether avoided this danger. At p. 220g, 
the ‘Declaration on Kneeling,” added by royal 
authority, is described, and the crucial words 
are quoted, with the statement that they were 
“aimed distinctly at the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, and the practical inference of adora- 
tion closely connected with it.”” But adoration 
is equally an inference from the doctrine of 
Consubstantiation, which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has recently declared to be admissible 
in the Anglican Church, and from any doctrine 
of a Real and Objective Presence. It is obvious 
that the ‘‘Declaration on Kneeling” equally con- 
demned them all; that is, in its earliest form in 
which any ‘‘Real and Essential Presence”’ was 
denied. 

But what we are chiefly inclined to fault 
at this point, is the fact that on the next 
page, where the re-insertion of a similar declara- 
ation in 1662 is mentioned, the author simply 
says that there was a “significant change,’’ but 
does not say what the change was, or of what it 
was significant. It would have taken but a line 
to state that the expression, ‘‘Corporal Pres- 
ence,’ was substituted for ‘‘Real and Hssential 
Presence,’ and that the significance was, as 
Cardwell says, that the Church could not be 
brought to deny the Real Presence. A similar 
indication of the author’s position is seen in the 
remark on p. 236, that the expression,“ ‘creatures 
of bread and wine,’ indirectly repudiates the 
theory of Transubstantiation and cognate the- 
ories.”? He has forgotten that he had said, in 
the preceding paragraph, that the consecration, 


our own. 
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according to the American form, is not complete 
till after the Invocation. We do not accept this 
dictum, but, if it is true, then it cannot be true 
that the words, ‘‘creatures of bread and wine,” 
have any bearing upon the doctrine in question, 
or its ‘‘cognates’’—whatever they are. Though 
it be true that these words occur, as we hold, 
after the consecration is complete, they are no 
more a “repudiation” of any particular theory, 
than the expressions at the close of the Roman 
canon, in which the consecrated gifts are spoken 
of as God’s creations. The Roman Mass, in fact, 
is as guiltless of the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, or of any particular mode of Presence, as 
In connection with this same subject, 
we may draw attention to an observation on p. 
287, where it is said that ‘‘the provision for rev- 
erent consumption after the service, is signifi- 
cant of the sacredness attaching to that which 
has been consecrated ‘according to Christ’s Holy 
Institution’, Beyond this, its significance can- 
not be pressed.’? We do not know precisely 
what is to be understood by this last assertion. 
Is it that the effect of consecration has been 
withdrawn? Meritorious as this book is in many 


_ respects,.and full of important information well 


expressed, we should yet desire. to. se2 it thor- 
oughly revised in another edition. It is enough 
to say that it well deserves to be made as per- 
fect as possible. 


The History of the Reformation of Religion 
Within the Realm of Scotland. Written by 
John Knox. Edited for Popular Use by C. J. Guth- 
rie,Q C. With Notes, Summary, Glossary, Index, 
and Fifty-six Illustrations. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1898. 

To read this history gives one a considerable 
insight into the character of the author whom 
most of us know ofily as he is depicted by his- 
torians who have a purpose to serve. We con- 
fess that we are more interested in the self- 
revelation of the author than we are in the de- 
tails of his narrative, for the latter are familiar 
to all students of Scottishhistory. Asa writer, 
John Knox was terse, vivid, and powerful, por- 
traying events in few words, but with a strong 
grasp of the essential facts, and a keen appre- 
ciation of their purport. He had a homely, vig- 
orous wit, which relieves his strenuous style, 
and illumines it with many a humorous sally. 
He did not mince his words, and his intense 
partisanism allowed him to see no virtue or 
goodness in his opponents. To him a Papist was 
the worst sort of knave. No wonder Thomas 
Carlyle admired him,a man after his own heart. 
But the history as written by Knox, is full of 
life and motion, worth any dozenof later narra- 
tives founded upon dry research into old docu- 
ments, not perhaps, for its accuracy, but for its 
author’s active sympathy with men and events. 
We are transported backward into the stormy 
days of Mary Stuart, and the turbulent social 
and religious life of Scotland, and we live inthe 
very midst of it all, with one of the chief actors 
in that tragedy of life, and thus it is all intense- 
ly real. But what an escape the Church of Eng- 
land had when John Knox declined the bishopric 
of Rochester! 

The book is well edited, with many excellent 
helpful notes, and good illustrations, and the 
summary and glossary of Scotch words add much 
to its value and usefulness. 


The College Warden- By Henry A. Fairbairn, 
M. A., M.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Il- 
lustrated, Cloth; pp. 154. Price, $1. 

The volume isa worthy tribute to the life and 
work of a sterling, enterprising Churchman and 
Church educator in an age that is now passing. 
Robert Brinkerhoff Fairbairn, the warden of Sb, 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, has left the im- 
press of a noble and brave life upon the quality 
of brain and heart of many a man serving in the 
sacred ministry of the Church to-day. The un- 
pretentious work before us gives in simple style 
glimpses of Fairbairn’s boyhood in New York 
city; in the odd little suburban college of Bris- 
tol, Pa., on the banks of the Delaware, a build- 
ing which still stands as then, but no longer in 
its original use. Next we are given to see him 
as clergyman and parish priest, as school teach- 
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er, missionary, and chaplain of the 28th Regi- 
ment, N.Y. Then, as professor in the institution 
founded as a training school of liberal education 
for young men looking towards the Church’s 
ministry, and in need of such’ preparatory tui- 
tion. The section on the Warden in his reli- 
gious and educational views is replete with in- 
terest for all thoughtful readers; while the 
several sections following, which have regard 
to Fairbairn’s position in his community at An- 
nandale, and as companion and pastor, as au- 
thor and scholar, and the three closing years of 
partial retirement in that singularly useful and 
well-spent life of devotion in his school of the 
prophets, will afford contemplations of absorb- 
ing interest to all Churchmen. The work of 
this volume, and its unique worth, are well 
completed by the closing pages which are: occu- 
pied with the sermon preached by the Rev. Geo. 
B. Hopson, D. D., acting-warden,. in the chapel 
of St. Stephen’s on last Septuagesima,. 


Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By a Semi- 
nary Professor. Intermediate Course—Part II. 
Moral. Authorized English Version. Philadel- 
phia: John Joseph McVey. 1899. Price, $2.25 net. 
This is oae of the manuals of instruction em- 

ployed by the Christian Brothers, a well-known 
Roman Catholic teaching order. It is published 
with the approbation of the Bishops of Mauri- 
enne and Tarentaise, France. It has its merits, 
the chief of which is a definiteness and lucidity 
of ‘statement as regards principles of moral 
science, and very useful summaries and analyses 
at the end of each chapter. The method pur- 
sued is that which is common to Roman schools, 
especially those under Jesuitinfluence. Butthe 
examination of such a book leads us to regret 
that our own schools are not supplied with man- 
uals of moral theology and practice of similar 
excellence, and we wonder how much longer 
the want will remain unheeded, when it is so 
plain and persistent. 


A Soul’s Pilgrimage. Being the personal and re- 
ligious experiences of Charles F. B. Miel, D. D 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Dr. Miel consented to write these memoirs of 
his own life at the request of many friends. He 
is a priest of the Church, and his pilgrimage 
commenced in the Church of Rome in which he 
was brought up and ordained to the priesthood. 
The story of his experiences is one of great in- 
terest. To those of our people, priests and laity, 
who have such a deep affection for the Church 
of Rome, this book is commended as an antidote 
to any Romeward tendencies. Mr. Miel does 
not rail against the Church, but tells the story 


- of his: life in‘a simple, straightforward way, re- ’‘ 


gretting, rather than otherwise, that he is com- 
pelled to expose the Church of his fathers in its 
true colors. 


Heart of Man. By Geo. Edward Woodberry. New 
York and London: Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is the rather far-fetched title of a sheaf 
of well-written.essays ala Pater. The idea of 
the author is to illustrate how poetry, politics, 
and religion are ‘‘the flowering of the same hu- 
man spirit, and have their roots deep in the 
common heart of man.’’ The anthor is a devout 
and serious man, with a superior style, and the 
volume is stored with fine thoughts. How true 
this specimen is: ‘‘How often at the master- 
stroke of life has some text of Holy Scripture 
which lay in the mind from childhood almost 
like the debris of memory, illuminated the re- 
morseful darkness of the mind, or interpreted 
the sweetness of God’s sunshine in the happy 
heart.”’ 


‘‘Booxs I Have Rwap,”’ is the title of a unique 
volume published by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, designed as a record book for the reader 
who wishes to make notes for future interest 
and convenience. There are printed headings 
on each alternate page, under which may be en- 
tered title, author, publisher, page, references, 
etc. The opposite page is left blank for com- 
ment and quotations. An alphabetical index is 
vrovided. The book will doubtless prove a con- 
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venience and help, especially to young readers. 
There are 222 record pages Price, $1.25. 


Periodicals 


The Fortnightly Review for June contains a no- 
table articleon ‘‘The Declaration of Paris,’ by 
J. G. Butcher, M.P., which is very opportune, in 
view of the deliberations of the Peace Confer- 
ence at the Hague. There is an interesting pa- 
per on ‘‘Russia’s Great Naval Enterprise,” the 
canal connecting the Baltic with the Black Sea. 
The marvelous development of Egypt under 
English rule and administration is the subject of 
an article on “‘Egypt after Omdurman,”’ by J. 
Lowry Whittle. Another timely and valuable 
article is that on ‘‘The Transvaal Crisis; a Voice 
from the Rand,” by Uitlander, who demands a 
firm policy on the part of England if she does not 
wish to lose her hold altogether upon South 
Africa. 


The Nineteenth Century for June opens with a 
rather sad article, ‘‘The Cry of the Villages,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. We fear there is no rem. 
edy for the decay of village life. The great 
cities and every great thing of our times tend to 
become greater, and joyous rural simplicity is 
only a fancied condition for wealthy folk in va- 
cation time. Dr. Arabella Kenealy returns to 
the charge, in ‘‘Woman as an Athlete; a Re- 
joinder,”’ but cui bono? If woman wants to be 
athletic, she will any way, and argument is a 
waste of brains and ink. She is everything else, 
and why not an athlete? The article on ‘‘Be- 
neficent Germs,’’ by Dr. Henry S. Gabbett, is 
good. Ecclesiastical matters receive attention 
in two articles: ‘‘Erastianism,’’ by the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, and ‘The Falling off in the 
Quantity and Quality of the Clergy,’’ by the 
Rev. Anthony C. Deane,who argues that if you 
want a good class of clergy you must pay them 
a living stipend, which is true. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Outlook 


THe Nationa Dury.—It is the duty of the 
American people, if they wish to be true to the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
to establish, wherever they have the author- 
ity, government for the benefit of the governed; 
so to administer that government as to secure 
to the people under it the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; wherever govern- 
ment has become destructive of these ends, to 
alter: or abolish it; and, wherever they either 
frame a new government or administer it when 
it is already framed, to do so on such princi- 
ples and in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect the ‘‘safety and happiness”’ 
of the people. Self-government is one means 
to this end—to be used when it will accomplish 
this end; not to be used when it is destructive 


thereof. 
The Guardian 


THE Enauish CaurcH DiscrPLinge Bitt.—We 
have in the Prayer Book a variety of direc- 
tions, some of which are exceedingly obscure, 
while the most recent is more than three cen- 
turies old. The natural procedure would be 
for the Church to replace them by plain and 
unmistakable rubrics adapted to present use. 
But to do this would be to give a decided vic- 
tory to one or the other party in the Church, 
or to set up a compromise equally distasteful 
to both. On the other hand, the logical solu- 
tion—a revised Prayer Book—would almost cer- 
tainly mean disruption, and:so-longjas the{Church 
remains established, no measure carrying with 
it this tremendous possibility is likelyjto ibe at- 
tempted. Consequently, any alteration of the 
Prayer Book being out of the question, we are 
thrown back upon a just and liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Prayer Book by competent courts. 
Those blessings can only be reached through 
the establishment of courts which the High 
Church clergy will recognize as‘deriving spir- 
itual jurisdiction from the Church, as well as 
coercive authority from the State. 
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KE 3B Evening Post , 
_ HEROES IN FRaNcE.—Now that the Dreyfus 
battle has been fought through, and we all 
complacently feel ourselves victors, we should 
not forget those heroic men who in France 
flung themselves without apparent hope against 
the fury of a maddened nation. First among 
those we should place Col. Picquart who, from 
the very ranks of the army, in the name of 
which such crimes had been committed, rose up 
to confront and expose forgers and lawless offi- 
cials. From him the impulse passed to M. 
Scheurer-Kestner, president of the Senate,who 
became convinced that a terrible error had 
been made, and did all he could, first to clear 
himself from all complicity in it, and then to 
haveitundone. But it took a sterner and more 
audacious challenge than his to really rouse 
the country, and this was blown on Zola’s horn. 
His bold attack upon those guilty of a monstrous 
injustice, must, in all fair minds, suffice to 
cover a multitude of novels. It was not long 
before men of light and leading—like M. Pres-. 
sense, of the Temps, and Prof. Seignobos—came 
rallying in great numbers to the cause. It 


» was then only a question of time when it should 


be triumphant. But we who see the satisfying 
end of the long struggle should not withhold 
our tribute from those who entered upon it 
with no reasonable prospect but scorn and 
failure. 


Harper's Weekly 


Tue Liquor Evit.—There is a movement in 
France, which promises to become vigorous, 
against alcoholism, and it presents some inter- 
esting material for reflection to our own fellow- 
citizens who are engaged in the effort to solve 
the liquor evil. France is becoming, if it has 
not already become, the hardest drinking na- 
tion in the world. Why this is so, Frenchmen 
find it difficult to say, but they freely admit the 
terrible consequences which have followed from 
the increased consumption of spirituous liquors 
—consequences which have been a veritable 
curse. Not to go minutely into details, this ab- 
sinthe-drinking people are losing physical, men- 
tal, and moral virtues which they once pos- 
sessed, and are bringing into the world not only 
fewer children, but smaller children, and chil- 
dren deformed and crippled in both mind and 
body. The extent of the evil isso great that 
an anti-alcoholic convention has been recently 
held at Paris, and the most serious newspapers 
of the city have devoted many columns to the 
discussion of the problem. What ought to be 
chiefly interesting to some of our American phil- 
anthropists who are seeking to solve the problem 
—a task at which prohibitory legislation has 
evidently failed—is the fact that the French 
possess and practice naturally, by inheritance, 
many of the remedies which are suggested here 
as possible cures for drunkenness. They are 
drinkers of light wines. Indeed, wine is their 
native beverage, and there is not a peasant in 
the vine-growing districts of the country whe 
does not cultivate the grape for the wine which 
it will produce, and which is as essential a 
household supply as is the winter’s store of 
pork tomany American farmers and working 
men. It is clear that wine drinking makes the 
step of spirit-drinking an easy one to the person 
whose tendency is toward overstimulation. 
Again, the Frenchman never lacks opportuni- 
ties for amusement. He is not driven to the 
cabaret or the buvette, as we say in New York, 
for example, that the American workingman is 
driven to the saloon. The Frenchman has bet- 
ter opportunities, and he improves them fully. 
All these things being so, no remedy for the evil 
which is afflicting the country is thought of ex-- 
cept total abstinence. And this is what the 
drunkard must make up his mind to,wherever 
he exists. The man wko loves to drink for the 
drunkenness that follows, must submit to a war 
between his tastes and his will, and he can only 
be saved by the victory of his will. Diverting 
amusement may console him, but he must win 
his fight alone, suffering much pain in the proc- 
ess. Neither the law nor dominoes can cure 
him, 
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Church Attendance 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM C. SHEPPARD 


St. Paul came back to earth one day; 
’Twas Sunday, and he made his way 
Up to some house of God, altho’ 
’*Twas ninety in the shade or so. 


Another Sunday St. John came; 

A rainy day, but just the same, 
Within God's house he bent the knee 
To Him who ruieth land and sea. 


St. Peter visited our sphere 

A certain Lord’s Day, and, how queer! 
Instead of reading Sunday’s sheet, 

He went to Church his Lora to meet. 


What cranks these men, how foolish they; 
And doubly foolish you will say 

When I relate—who will believe? — 

They went to church both morn and eve! : 


I thought thatI was done, but no; 
Another Sunday guest, and lo! 

’Tis Judas who remains away 
From God’s abode the livelong day. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XIX. 


APTAIN McCKAYE, too, was again»back 
in the familiar valley, and had already 
done many kindnesses for his old neighbors, 
There was a design on foot to re-establish a 
garrison at the fort where he had so long 
held command under King George, and he 
who knew the ground so well was sent to re- 
port upon the plan. 

It was but the evening after Mr. Under- 
hill’s return, that Evelyn, going to fetch an- 
other-taper from the kitchen, where there 
was now no Letty, was followed by the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Do you remember,” he asked, ‘‘our 
talk on the bleach-ground on the day of my 
first departure? You would not then bid me 
farewell, but your present kindness, and your 
uncle’s trust, give me new courage to say 
what I have long waited to speak.” 

“J have learned something since those 
days, maybhap, when,I was a conceited 


' maiden enough, and you havedone much for’ 


_—us all.” The girl’s voice faltered, and her 

_ eyes fell before the clear, brown ones of the 
officer. He was looking at her with his whole 
manly soul speaking in his face. 

Vexed at herself for her own confusion, 
Evelyn drew a quick breath, which acci- 
dentally extinguished the candle she carried. 

' The captain, in the fire-lighted room, might 

: easily have possessed himself of the one 

little hand; nay, such a gallant as Dalton 
‘would surely have tried to encircle Evelyn’s 

waist, but honest McKaye, true gentleman 

as he was, made no step nearer. ‘Tell me,” 
he said hoarsely, ‘“‘care you still for him— 
for Master Griffifth?” 

Shielded, and yet chaperoned by the flick- 
ering light which leaped upward from the 
_ logs, Evelyn answered decidedly, ‘‘No, I 
care not. I think I never cared as woman 
does. *Twas but the passing fancy of a silly 

- girl. ” 
“Thank God!” exclaimed the captain, in- 
voluntarily, and then he added: “‘I crave 
‘your pardon, but he was not worthy of you.” 
_ A moment’s silence. Evelyn nervously 
"fingered the tinder-box which she had need- 
-lessly | sought ov the high shelf. Then the 
captain said, in tones which trembled 
_ strangelyfor one who had seen service under 


fire ever since a lad in the French wars, ‘I 


}cannot but ask now the question which you 


would not hear before at parting. Is there 
then a glint of hope for me? I know ’tis not 
a lover-like wooing. I know my speech is 
cold and faltering; but could you see my 
heart—”’ 

He broke off, and bent his head almost as 
if to ward off a blow. 

“Captain,” said Evelyn, almost passion- 
ately, though she laid her hand gently on 
his shoulder, ‘‘I would to God there were, 
but there is not. Nay, it is not for your 
principles. It could be no otherwise were you 
King George’s foremost friend.”’ 

The captain raised his head, and the fire- 
light, leaping up, fell across his face. It was 
changed and pallid. He had received the 
expected blow. 

In silence he took the candle from the 
girl’s unsteady hands, and lighted it at the 
hearth. The tears were welling to Evelyn’s 
eyes, but she could not utter one of the 
words of sympathy which should have sprung 
to her lips. 

The news of the terrible calamities to the 
southward aroused the people of Tryon 
county to the highest pitch of fury against 
the Tories. Mr. Underhill found his posi- 
tion, dangerous before. now almost insup- 
portable. His efforts to stem the bloody 
tide in those devoted regions having proved 
fruitless, naturally recoiled to his prejudice, 
and he was regarded almost as the instigat- 
or of these outrages. If it had not been for 
the protection afforded »y McKaye who was 
now busy with the defences of Fort Hunter, 
the situation of the clergyman’s family 
would have been still more intolerable. It 
counted for nothing with their neighbors 
that Alan was at this very time with Gener- 
al Sullivan in his work of punishing the In- 
dians for their late atrocities. But with 
Evelyn the thought of Alan engaged in this 
expedition against these people, Waharie’s 
brethren, lingered, and again her heart 
hardened against him. 

But the next news which followed was 
from Alan’s own colonel, telling of a seri- 
ous breast wound which the youns mun had 
received from a poisoned arrow. Then it 
seemed as though the same barb had touched 
the young girl’s being. She wandered rest- 
lessly about the house, unable to find conso- 
lation in her ordinary duties, or furtively 
watched Margaret as the two sat over their 
needlework, both seeing, perhaps, the same 
vision of acheerless camp, in which Alan 
lay ill and suffering. 

But Margaret, too, on her part was watch- 
ing. She saw the anxiety which was daily 
leaving its mark on the beauty of the girl, 
and guessed that the trouble was all the 
deeper because it wasdumb. At last it came 
in the older woman’s way to have a word 
alone with Captain McKaye. 


“‘T speak to you,” she said, while McKaye 
listened, wondering, ‘‘because I believe you 
are of stainless honor, and because you have 
long known those on whose behalf I crave 
your service. Nay, do not protest against 
my estimation of yourself, which is that of 
all the household. It is of Evelyn fand of 
Alan Underhill I have a word to say.” 

The captain started slightly, but inclined 
his head to her statement. 

“T have learned,” continued Margaret, 
“that these two are truest lovers, and have 
been so since childhood. A girl’s foolish 
fancy separated them for a time, and then 
this terrible cloud of war, which shadows 
even the nearest hearts with mutual dis- 


trust. But now it is I who am another ob- 
stacle.” 

“You?” inquired the captain, raising his 
sad eyes in astonishment. 

‘“Yes, my brother, dying, has commended 
me to Alan’s care and love. I know not how 
he has regarded the fulfillment of that 
pledge, save that he has never compromised 
his honor by token of affection, aught than 
brotherly. But his family, Evelyn, have 
misunderstood. It is part of the wretched 
cloud which has grown between them since 
this war, that their hearts have not been 
more open to each other. But for myself, 
no true woman could longer accept my posi- 
tion; it has become intolerable.” Her eyes 
flashed as she met those of the captain, and 
she continued: ‘‘You must tell him of the 
mistake to which he is so blind, which 
stands between him and his love. You may 
speak it from me; I cannot, must not, for my- 
self.” Her white fingers closed upon them- 
selves convulsively, and a strange agitation 
trembled inher voice. McKaye knew as he 
acceded to her bidding that her part in this 
strange coil was not less hard than his. 

Captain McKaye was busy enough in these 
days, in establishing a garrison at the fort, 
watching against surprise from the east, 
where Brant was ravaging the counties of 
the Hudson, or from the west, where the 
Onondagas were rising to avenge their kin- 
dred whom Sullivan had punished. Never- 
theless he found time for a private word 
with Alan, when the latter was so far re- 
covered as to be sent home invalided, before 
he had reached the end of his journey at 
Schenectady. 

Alan hardly looked like a happy lover re- 
ceiving joyous tidings of his lady. He was 
pale and emaciated almost beyond recogni- 
tion, and his old vigor of speech and quaint- 
ness of humor were lacking. He had indeed 
seen sights which age a man, all the faster 
perhaps when he looks upon them in the 
emotion-tide of youth. It is true that his 
eyes brightened at the message from Mar- 
garet, but he only said: ‘‘I must see for my- 
self; I must judge for myself. No man can 
take such matters at second-hand.”’ And the 
captain acquiesced. 

But in spite of his reserve of speech, Un- 
derhill was deeply stirred. The questionings 
of the past year came back upon him with 
redoubled force. Had Margaret thought, 
as did the others, that he was tacitly pledged 
to her? That.and that alone could make a 
difference in his purpose. True, his love 
for Eveiyn had already burst its bonds in 
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speech, but he believed that the girl herself 
had not yet been won, perhaps could never 
be. At any rate, he must satisfy himself 
that he was free to woo. 

But Margaret, as has been intimated, was 
a clever woman, and Alan found her entire- 
ly mistress of the situation, asfar as he was 
concerned. She stopped him when he made 
some blundering attempt to find out how far 
the misconception of her people and of his, 
coupled with his own reserve,had committed 
him. “I have the greatest affection for 
you, my brother and friend, as I shall al- 
ways think of you,” she said, ‘‘but this mis- 
understanding of our relations must cease, 
or I shall be obliged to separate myself from 
those I hold so dear.” 

It was a tender threat, entirely vague as 
to her own feelings, but there was no doubt 
of its finality, and Alan knew now that he 
was free to woo, if not tu win. It was a cer- 
tainty which went far to rekindle the light 
of his eyes, and to knit up his enfeebled 
limbs:to new’strength. 

It was just at this very time that there 
came sad tidings from across the sea, news 
of the death of Gritfifth’s unknown wife the 
Lady Mary, and of his little son, with the one 
dread malady, diphtheria. Griffifth himself 
wrote in broken-hearted sorrow, but there 
was aring of true manhood both in his grief 
and in his acceptance of it, which went 
more to his father’s heart than had any word 
of his for years. 


God is just, he wrote, and I had little 
right to hope for comfort in my home,which was 
founded in disloyalty. Until that Blest Day 
comes when I shall be reunited with my dear 
one, what care I for the earthly Ease and Honor 
for which I was once willing to sacrifice most 
sacred duties? I have given up my appointment 
here, and shall return to my native land. Pos- 
sibly I can still be of some comfort to you, my 
parents, in your days of darkness. Ah, could 
you but have seen my little Thomas, so brave, 
so bright, with his grandfather’s noble fidelity 
in every line of his wins me face! I love to re- 
member him thus and not as in those last agon- 
ized hours. J cannot think it wrong to believe 
that he is comforted now in his mother’s arms, 
and 1 thank God that she slipped away to Him 
who keeps her babe, with less of suffering. 

Mrs. Underhill, grieving for the grandson 
she had never seen, was not the only one 
whose tears dropped upon this letter. The 
sorrow of the first-born was that of all the 
household, and every thought spared from 
present needs was given to the anticipation 
of Griffifth’s home coming. 

Time passed, and Griffifth again wrote, 
proposing that he should sail for some Ca- 
nadian port, where his parents might join 
him, Why shouid they longer expose them- 
selves, he asked, to the perils of the valley? 

Mr. Underhill shook his head ‘‘The perils 
by the way are great,” he said, ‘‘and I have 
yet hope of a restoration from these evil 
days. Margaret could not bear the journey, 
and Alan is not yet strong enough to be our 
escort.” Sothe decision was deferred, but 
from that time the thoughts of the dis- 
possessed family were directed toward Can- 
ada as their last refuge. Inthe meanwhile, 
Alan’s opportunity for a certain long-desired 
understanding came through a strange 
channel. 

One morning a very unaccustomed visitor 
rode up to the door of the Underhill’s poor 
lodging in Schenectady. It was Katrina 
Myndert, and a funnier figure was perhaps 
never seen on horseback. Her hard-bitted 
steed had galloped on over rough roads with- 
out regard to headgear, mantle, or kirtle, 
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which were all awry, and her voluminous 
petticoats were puffed with a license which 
only their exceeding weight was able to re- 
strain. Add to this her gasping, heated, 
choking condition, and you have as odd a 
picture of a damsel in distress as ever 
knight-errant was called upon to succor! 
“Oh, yes, I have a heart,” she managed to 
utter. ‘I carenotif he be Tory or English, 
oreven the devil himself! And Dirck will 
never know, for he is up in the valley 
at Fort Schuyler. And he asks for the 
domine and the Juvrouw constant, and I 
have come, for I have a heart, oh, yes!” 
Translated into intelligible language, her 
tale was that several Tory spies had recent- 
ly been taken in the vicinity and jailed at 
Johnstown. One of these had escaped, 
though not without receiving a wound, At 
dusk of the day before, he had appeared at 
Katrina’s door, and had begged her for con- 
cealment. She had recognized him at once 
as Captain Dalton,of Sir John’s Highlanders. 
Finding denial impossible, he had owned 
the truth. -He:told her also that there were 
matters on his mind which he must com- 
municate to Mr. Underhill and to Mistress 
Darcy, and begged her, as she valued salva- 
tion for herself, to deliver hismessage. He 
gave at the same time his assurance that he 


was a dying man, and could make no effort 
to escape. 
Evelyn, shocked at such news of one whom 


she had known as the incarnation of care-. 


less gaiety, hastily prepared to follow the 
messenger, Alan accompanied the two, 
while Mr. Underhill who was ministering to 
some needy souls in his former cure, was to 
follow later. 

The astonishment of the little party may 
be imagined when, upon arriving at the 
house, no trace of the dying officer could be 
found! And not only so, but Katrina’s Sun- 
day petticoats and best bonnet had gone 
with him, the debonair captain being some- 
what small of stature, and Dutch women 
supposed not overmodest as to their length 
of skirt! The rage of the simple Katrina at 
this loss, and that of her brother’s best 
horse, was indescribable, and we draw a veil 
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over her voluble Dutch oaths and her purple- 
faced fury! 

Pinned to the bed where the pseudo-dying 
one had lain, was a bit of paper addressed 
to Mistress Darcy: 

It grieves me to have troubled you, he 
wrote, but it was the only way to get rid of 
this puffing Dutch angel who carries more can- 
vas than a full-rigged Sloop. I really have be 
sides a Message for you. It is that J did Mr. 
Alan Underhill grave injustice,when I represen- 
ted him as an Incendiary and a Ladies’ Gallant. 
My Devotion to yourself must be my plea for re- 
peating ungenerous slanders, which I never 
credited. My wound may not be serious, but 
my Conscience is the lighter for this confession, 
when I recall the perfect Candor written in 
your eyes. ‘‘Farewell!’’ I can not say,even were 
my fate certain. Let it be aw revoir, here or 
hereafter. 


Evelyn on the homeward ride was unusu- 
ally silent, and she still crumpled in her 
hand the little note, half-flippant, half- 
pathetic, of the somewhat disingenuous cap- 
tain. Perhaps this fact gave Alan spur to 
embrace his opportunity. 


(To be continued.) 


OSIAH FLYNT is authority for the state- 

ment that there are about seven thou- 
sand boys in the United States who live ex- 
clusively a ‘‘tramp” life. Every winter there 
are at least five hundred in New York City 
alone. Mr, Flynt’s account of the process 
by which the boys become tramps is signifi- 
cant. Almost invariably, he says, they are 
enticed into this life by aman. Professional 
tramps have been quick to discover that it 
is much easier for a boy to excite sympathy 
than fora mantodoso. They therefore sys- 
tematically endeavor to entice boys to be- 
come their companions. They are always 
on the lookout for an opportunity of getting 
into conversation with a promising looking 
boy, whether rich or poor. They tell him 
interesting stories, work upon his imagina- 
tion, picture the freedom of the life they 
lead, and finally persuade him to ‘‘try his 
lot on the road.” Once the step is taken the 
life of these boys is practically a slavery. 
They are compelled to find meals, clothing, 
and lodging money for the men who have 
enticed them—or ‘‘jockers” as they are 
called. Failing to do this satisfactorily, 
they ‘are subjected to all sorts of abuse— 
sometimes, loaned, traded, and even sold. 
The burden has to be borne until the boy 
comes to that age when he can no longer 
pass for a boy, or is strong enough to best 
his “‘jocker.’’ By that time the tramp life 
has been so ingrained into him that his only 
thought is of continuing it, and of persuad- 
ing some other boy toserve him. System- 
atic efforts like these to mislead boys call 
for equally systematic and determined efforts 
on the part of Christian men to help them to 
live straight. 


WESTERN paper recently invited the 
surviving Union and Confederate officers 
to give an account of the bravest act ob- 
served by each during the Civil War. Col- 
onel Thomas W. Higginson said that, at a 


dinner at Beaufort, S.C., where wine flowed 
- freely and ribald jests were bandied, Dr. 


Miner, a slight, boyish fellow who did not 
drink, was told that he could not go until he 
had drunk a toast, told a story, or sung a 
song. He replied: ‘‘I cannot sing, but I will 
give you a toast, although I must drink it in 
water. It is, ‘Our Mothers.’” The men were 
so affected and ashamed that some took him 
by the hand and thanked him for displaying 


courage greater than that rcquired to walk 
up to the mouth of a canon, 
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The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XII. 

TONY LEARNS A SECRET 


RTHUBR sat on the side fence delivering 
an impromptu oration on the subject of 
girls’ clubs in general, and the S. D.S.in 
particular, while an admiring audience of 
four hung on his words with breathless in- 
terest. There was Tony Ferrall, perched 
up in the apple tree so that he could shake 
it easily, and in the grass below, Dave, Jer- 
ry, and Bobbie lay at full length. 

“Girls are too silly and fussy, anyway,” 
Art. was saying emphatically, ‘‘to keep up 
a club. Why, they get mad if some other 
girl’s got on a new dress and they haven't, 
and they fight like cats over the craziest 
little things!” 

“The Tabby Club spoilt Mollie all right,” 
Dave interrupted. ‘‘She used to be the tru- 
est, best girl; never cry or tattle or any- 
thing.” 

“Osed to chum right in with us,” Bobb 
echoed dolefully, ‘‘and to-day she called me 
a tiresome boy because I dropped a spider 
down her neck; a ‘tiresome nuisance’! don’t 
it sound just like her ladyship?” 

“Yes, that’s what I say,” continued Ar- 
thur. ‘‘They get fussy over little things. 
Mollie think’s Virginia Hardy’s the whole 
circus, and the rest of the girls are only 
side-shows. She says Virgine won’t come 
to our candy pulls and pop-corn rallies be- 
cause she’s fastidious.” 

‘‘Mastidious!” Jerry kicked up his heels 
like a colt, and burst into a shout of laugh- 
ter. ‘‘The Fastidious Tabbies. Isn’t that 
elegant, though?” 

All but Tony joined in the merriment. 
His eyes looked round and solemn as he 
said: 

‘‘Perhaps that’s why she wouldn’t speak 
to me—too fastidious.” 

The other boys stopped laughing abrupt- 
ly, and Dave’s fist clenched. 

‘‘T wish she were a boy,” he said; ‘‘we’d 
duck her in Black Creek and soak some of 
the nonsense out of her.” 

‘‘Hello, Mollie,” shouted Dave at sight of 
the sturdy little figure tramping across the 
lawn. ‘Home early, aren’t you?” 

She turned her head quickly at the call, 
and seeing the three boys, she tried to 
hurry on, but Art. called her back. ‘Wait 
a minute, we want to see you about some- 
thing, Mollie,” he said, so she came slowly 
towards them. 

‘What do you want?” she asked, giving 
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her cap a sharp pull over her eyes, but not 
before her secret had been discovered. 

“What have you been crying about?” 
asked Dave bluntly. 

“Nothing,” Mollie began, and then all at 
once a lump came up in her throat, and she 
felt as if she must tell or cry, so she chose 
the lesser evil. “It’s about Madge Fer- 
rall,” she added, and before she knew it, she 
had poured forth the whole story, never 
dreaming of the little figure in the apple 
tree, or of the pain she was causing Tony 
Ferrall. 

“T said there'd be a caterwauling,” Dave 
said grimly when she had finished. 

“Tvs a shame,” little Bobbie declared. 
“Madge is the nicest girl! You ought to 
have seen her the day I nearly cut my finger 
off when Tony and I were building the 
water mill.” 

Tony! At the name all the boys remem- 
bered, and of course they all immediately 
stared up at the tree, and so gave the whole 
thing away. 

‘Oh, I didn’t know you were there, Tony,” 
Mollie said miserably. ‘Don’t tell Madge, 
please, please don’t.” 

Tony slid to the ground, and when he re- 
plied with his ready smile, no one would 
have guessed how hard it was for him to 
keep the tears back. ‘‘Madge wouldn’t care 
a bit about a little thing like that, only I 
won't tell if you don’t want me to.” 

‘‘Whatare you going to do, sis?” practical 
Dave asked, and at the question Mollie 
‘fired up,” as Bobbie called it. 

“Do? I’m going to start’a new club on my 
own account, and do some good with it, and 
have Madge belong.” 

“Great idea!” cried Jerry, ‘‘Tabby Club 
Number Two: President, Miss Gray; vice- 
president, Miss Ferrall; secretary, Miss 
Gray; treasurer, Miss Ferrall; active mem- 
bers, Miss Gray; passive members, Miss 
Ferrall; committee on—” 

“Jerry Edsall, you stop your nonsense!’’ 
Mollie said severely. 

“Ts Nell against you, too?” and this time 
there was a trace of genuine anxiety in Jer- 
ry’s tone. 

“Half and half,” Mollie replied. ‘‘Nell’s 
between the mill-stones this time.” 

‘‘Whew!” whistled Jerry. ‘‘Wait till the 
wheels go round.” 

‘Where are you going, Tony?” called 
Arthur, as the new boy moved away trom 
them. 

“Home,” Tony said uneasily. I’ve a little 
work to do before dark.” 

‘Tell Madge that I'll be over after school 
Monday, sure,” Mollie told him, and he 
nodded brightly and passed on down the 
street. 

“He doesn’t mind,” Bobbie said, looking 
after him thoughtfully. ‘“‘If it were my sis- 
ter, I’d want to smash something.” 

‘So does he,” answered Dave quietly, ‘‘in- 
side!” 

But even Dave, with all his good-natured, 
kindly liking for the little stranger whom 
the Excelsiors had received so readily, 
could not fully understand how Tony felt as 
he ran homeward that Saturday afternoon. 
Dave and Arthur Gray loved their sister as 
a jolly comrade and playmate, but Madge was 
all that and more, too, to Tony. In the old 
days when their father had been alive, and 
they had lived in their own home, it was al- 
ways Madge who had been the ambitious 
one. She would stuly so hard so as to be 
abie to help Tony with his lessons, and build 
gorgeous air castles for him. Never was a 


grander career planned for prince of royal 
blood than Madge dreamed of for Tony as 
they sat in the pretty sitting room, over 
their books afterschool. The little mother, 
as she moved to and fro with soft foot falls, 
preparing supper, would glance in at the 
two bowed heads, and smile to herself, 
while she listened for the merry voice at 
the door without, and the warning tap on 
the window pane, ‘twhen father came home.” 

And then in the midst of all the air castles 
and happiness, there had come one terrible 
night when they had watched and listened 
in vain, and Madge had clung closely to her 
mother, kissing her pale face again and 
again as she whispered that father 
would come sure. Tony crouched by the 
window, watching, watching for the dear 
tall form they were never to see come 
up the garden path -again, and so it was 
Tony who saw them bringing him home— 
Tony who tried to keep Madge and his 
mother from the window, but it was no use, 
and so he was brought home, all crushed 
and mangled by the cruel wheels; and hard 
timvs began for the little family left behind. 

Tony thought of all this as he hurried 
home to-night, with hot tears filling his eyes 
so that he could scarcely see the way before 
him, and his loyal, loving heart full of shame 
and sadness. ‘‘So they wouldn’t have his 
Madge,” he thought, ‘‘wouldn’t have her 
in their old club, just because she was poor, 
and minded Mrs. Osborne’s twins for pay. 
If they only could know how good she was, 
how mother called her the little household 
brownie, the good fairy who was never cross 
or troublesome, or too tired to mend Tony's 
jacket, or help the little pale-faced mother! 
If they only knew—” The tears were coming 


fast, and there was a big lump in his throat, 
but he had reached the bridge road, now, 
and far off in the gathering gloom he could 
see the twinkle of the light in the kitchen 
window of the little old green house, so he 
brushed away his tears on the back of his 
coat sleeve, and swallowed back the lump 
bravely. No matter how badly he felt, he 
must not let the dear ones at home know. 
Of course, as he had told Mollie, Madge had 
lots and lots of grit, and she would not care, 
but it was best not to let her know at all. 


(To be continued.) 


VALUE OF CREAM. 


As Compared With Meat 


One of the most valuable items in one’s 
dietary is good, rich cream. The remark 
is frequently made that ‘‘cream is too ex- 
pensive to use freely.” Such people think 
they must have meat every day at 10 and 25 
cents per pound, and do not realize that 5 
cents’ worth of pure cream for beakfast will 
do more to put on flesh than 25 or 30 cents’ 
worth of meat. 

An ideal portion of breakfast is that ob- 
tained from, say, four teaspoons of Grape- 
Nuts and a little pure, thick cream. 

Made by the Postum Co., at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

This is one of the most delicious dishes 
imaginable, and is served without cooking 
or trouble of any kind, and cannot be 
equalled in point of food value for the human 
body. 

The Grape-Nuts, consisting largely of 
grape-sugar, have passed through processes 
similar to the first act of digestion, and are, 
therefore, most easily digested, and in com- 
bination with cream, they render the cream 
itself easy of digestion. 

Grocers sell Grape-Nuts, 


HOT-WEATHER DYSPEPSIA 


Thousands Suffer From it at This 
Season of the Year. 


Hot-weather dyspepsia may be recognized 
by the following symptoms: Depression of 
spirits, heaviness and pain in the stomach 
after meals, loss of flesh and appetite, no de- 
sire for food, bad taste in the mouth, espe- 
cially in the morning, wind in stomach and 
bowels, irritable disposition, nervous weak- 
ness, weariness, costiveness, headache, pal- 
pitation, heartburn. It is a mistake to 
treat such troubles with ‘‘tonics,” ‘blood 
purifiers,” ‘‘cathartics,” “pills,” because the 
whole trouble is in the stomach. It is indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia and nothing else. 

All these symptoms rapidly disappear 
when the stomach is relieved, strengthened, 
and cleansed by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
They should be taken after meals and a few 
carried in the pocket to he used whenever 
any pain or distress is felt in the stomach. 
They are 
troubles. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are indorsed 
by such physicians as Dr. Harlandson, Dr. 
Jennison, and Dr. Mayer, because they con- 
tain the natural digestive acids and fruit 
essences which, when taken into the stom- 
ach, cause the prompt digestion of the food 
before it has time to ferment and sour, 
which is the cause of the mischief. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are pleasant to 
take, and uneqalled for invalids, children, 
and every person afflicted with imperfect 
digestion. Itis safe to say they will cure 
any form of stomach trouble except cancer 
of the stomach. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, full-sized packages at 50 cents. 
A book on stomach troubles and thousands 
of testimonials sent free, by addressing F. 
A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


A HEALTHFUL DRINK FOR HOT WEATHER 


This is the twenty-first season for that famous 
and healthful drink, Hires ‘Rootbeer. The 
campaign has opened. The war against thirst 
is on, and of course Hires will reign supreme in 
an undisputed realm of itsown. In all of these 
years it has stood proof against imitation and 
counterfeit, and now in its strength of full 
growth rises far above any serious competition. 

Summer and Hires Rootbeer are associated in 
our mind as things inseparable. We look for- 
ward to that asa summer beverage as we look 
for the rising of the sun. It has peen of inesti- 
mable value to thousands of people, suppiying 
them at once with a delicious, healthful, and 
thirst quenching drink, occupying the same 
place at the family table as tea or coffee. . 

Its growth has been rapid and remarkable, 
long since reaching proportions never dreamed 
of by its proprietors. One of its remarkable 
features is its trifling cost, one package may be 
converted into 5 gallons of tnis de:icious, spark- 
ling temperance drink, containing medicinal 
properties of well-known virtue. 


ABOUT WASHING COMPOUNDS 


In calling the reader’s attention to the Pear- 
line advertisement on page 212 of this issue, let 
us quote the renowned Mrs. S. T. Rorer on the 
subject of Washing Compounds. The following 
is from Table Talk, Pniladelphia, Pa.: - 

“The art of washing has not progressed as 
rapidly as other household employments, and if 
the introduction of a good washing powder will 
in any way ameliorate the conditions of our do- 
mestics and make washing a pleasure, 1 should 
be glad to see such enter every nouse in the land. 
It is a well-known fact that bwo table spoonsful 


of washing powder will do more good work in ~ 


one hour than 3 strong woman and board in_ 
three. Many housekeepers 0bDj ct to these. 


‘quiet workers,’ on the plea that they rot the’ 


ciothing. This is, of course, not true, unless” 
you purchase cheap powders, and even then J_ 
doubt if the ‘everlasting’? rubbing, which oné‘ 


Can hear to the very top of the nouse, does not _ 


do by far greater injury.” i 


prepared only for stomach 


. 
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Finance and Commerce 


“Se most noticeable if not the most import- 
ant event of the past week, was the expor- 
tation of four million dollars in Gold. This 
brings the exports of the last three weeks up to 
nearly 13 millions. 

There are noticeable efforts in the press to 
explain away these exports of gold, by saying 
they are loans to European bankers, or that 
there is something mysterious about them, or 
rates of exchange do not justify them, or make 
them profitable. These things are all nonsense 
Gold goes abroad because it pays to ship it. If 
the nominal rate of exchange does not justify it, 
the actual rate does. Europe has sold back to 
us hundreds of millions of the debts we previ- 
ously owed, consisting of stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, etc., of every description. Our boom of six 
months ago,and the prices we have paid for these 
securities since has brought them home. There 
has been an increase in our exports of manufac- 
tured goods to partly compensate for this, but 
on the other hand our exports of agricultural 
products have fallen off, and these latter are 
the “most important items in our foreign trade. 
What is the good of deceiving ourselves? We 
are exporting gold because we have been buy- 
ing abroad more than we have sold. Many 
weeks ago we foretold that the period of gold 
exports was approaching, There is nothing 
alarming about it. If the monetary policy of 
the country were settled on sound principles, it 
would never reach a harmful degree. As it is, 
we can spare a good many more millions with- 
out pinching ourselves, and it now looks proba- 
ble that we will have to spare them. In some 
lines of manufactured goods the export demand 
continues good, but the sharp advance in prices 
in this country cannot but restrict foreign buy- 
ing of many standard commodities, while our 
purchases abroad show no diminution. From 
the present outlook, the crops of all the import- 
ing countries of Europe promise bountifully, 
while last year’s unprecedented yields have left 
full reserves. Add to this the fact that count- 
ing the spring wheat crop of this country as se- 
cure (and its maturity is weeks off yet), and 
granting it equal to the largest ever grown, 
and even then we will not have an average sur- 
plus of wheat for export. It is almost safe to say 
that the real balance of trade for a year to come 
will be against us, and at intervals gold will con- 
tinue to go out. 

Money continues easy everywhere. There 
was another considerable decrease in reserves in 
the New York bank statement, partly due to 
loss of gold, and partly to increase in loans. 
There was during the week a moderate increase 
of bullish speculation in Wall st, which ac- 
counts for the increase in loans. Generally 
speaking, the business of the country is satis- 
factory, and the volume is in no wise abated. 
Advance in wages has not kept pace with the 
uniformity of improvement elsewhere, and dis- 
satisfaction and increased demand is the tend- 


ency, but in most cases satisfactory concessions 
are made, or compromises are reached. 

Prices have declined for cotton and wheat, 
mainly due to plentiful immediate supplies for 
both commodities. The price of copper, too, is 
on the cown grade. Real estate exhibits only 
moderate activity. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


FE, G. Se eT 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 


Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers end Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Perch Pounnirune. 


R. G. GEISSLER, X Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York, 


United States Ahead 


i hae remarkable growth in the exportation of 
manufactures has led to the preparation by 
the Treasury Bureau of Statistics of a series of 
tables, showing the value of each class of manu- 
factures exported in each year during the past 
decade, and the amount of each class sent to 
each country. By this process itis practicable 
to determine the trend of our foreign trade in 
manufactures, both as to the class of manufac- 
tures most demanded abroad, and the countries 
which are proving our best customers. That this 
subject is one which justifies a careful study is 
apparent in view of the fact that the exporta- 
tion of manufactures has more than doubled in 
the last six years, more than trebled since 1880, 
more than quadrupled since 1870,is more than 
eight times as largeas it was in 1860, and in 
1898 and 1899 for the first time in our history ex- 
ceeded the importation of manufactures. The 
exportation of manufactures in the fiscal year 
about to end will average more than one million 
dollars a day for each business day cf the 
year. 

A study of the figures which cover the details 
of the ten years’ exportation of manufactures 
shows that the total value of our manufactures 
exported has increased 110 per cent. in the de- 


cade, while an examination of the exportation 
of manufactures by other countries fails to show 
any considerable percentage of increasein any 
of them during the same period. Great Britain’s 
exports of manufactures show no increase since 
1890, the earliest year at which a separate 
statement of manufactures exported is attain 
able, whlle her total exports of domestic pro- 
ducts (of which manufactures form about 85 per 
cent ),shows no increasein value in the decade 
1888-97. From France the exports of manufac- 
tures show an increase of but 10 per cent. in the 
decade 1887-96, Germany 13 per cent., Switzer- 
land 6 per cent., Netherlands 3 per cent., and 
Austria Hungary and Russia a loss, while, as 
above indicated, the exports of American manu- 
factures in the decade 1889-98 show an increase 
of 110 per cent.,and in the year 1899 will be about 
three times that of 1879. 


Silver Leaf Lard, Premium 
Hanis, Premium Breakfast 
Bacon, Beef Extract, Jersey 
Butterine, and Cotosuet, are 
made in purity, prepared in 
mechanical cleanliness in 
open-to-public and sanitary 
workrooms, all under U.S. 
Governmentinspection,and 
are foods you are sure are 
a Sold everywhere. 

Swift and ane Chicago 
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FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices + 
made on application. 


Corresponden“e solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CU., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Il. 


Advocate L] 
Temperance 


Then you should advocate every- 
thing that advances the growth of | 
temperance. HIRES Rootbeer is 
strictly a tenfperance drink. It is 
helpful to the cause of temperance be- 
cause it takes the place of stimulat- 
ing beverages, 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is not a stimulant. It is a pure, deli- 
cious health giving drink for home 
making and home drinking, as harm- 
less as pure spring water. A package 
makes 5 gallons. | 

| 


HIRES Rootbeer Carbonated ready for drinking, 
sold everywhere by the bottle and case. Write and 
ask how a boy can make trom 40 ¢ cents to $4.50 a day. 
A beautiful picture book of rhymes free. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Seba 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS, sa rasics: 


BELLS | 


Btee? Alloy Church & School Belle. ae fe 
Catalogue, The 0.8. BELL ager ie ro, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL Sang Established 


. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, o “4 Ke A. 

Pai pads ot Sue ABUSES SHS a 

€ HURCH U ete. 
PVAT ORO URN ME Em S57 Ae 

Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Le ahr FURNISHED 50001626. 


HURCGH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST. BEST 


GENUINE 
BELL-METAL 


CHURCH BELLS “ore 


Best quality on ea-th. Get our price. 
MicSHANE BELL FOU ‘IDRY, Baltimore, Ma. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


Che Diving Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 

Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals, 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C, Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip 
tions to Tue Livine Cuurca, plus 20 cents for 
carriage 


3h = om 


KINGSFORD'S 
STARCH 


“‘PURE’’ AND OSWEGO 
SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 


“West Michigan Ry”’ 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO 
DELIGHTFUL MICHIGAN RESORTS 


Bay View Petoskey Omena 
Lake Harbor Neahtawanta 
Charlevoix-the-Beautiful 
Ottawa Beach Harbor Springs 


Cool Lake Michigan Breezes, freedom from dust 


and mosquitos—refreshing nights, etc., are some) of 
the agreeable characteristics of these resorts. 

Send for illustrated foloer issued by the General 
Passenger Department, C. & N. W. R’y, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 

THROUGH SLEEPING CARS FROM 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS TO PETOSKEY—BAY VIEW 
commencing June 19th and continuing until Sept. 


25th (via Ill Cent. R’y from St. Louis). Your home 
agent can sell you through tickets at reduced rates. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 


Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


* 


Best Line 


Burlington 
Route. 


to 

Denver 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on theroad and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


SAGES 
HAS. NO EQUAL 
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AS AN 
INFANT FOOD. 


GAIL BORDEN { 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


(SEND FOR BABIES'A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., New York 


ADL LOLS LL 


Useful Suggestions 


HEN onehasseparated milk and butter from 
cheese and fish, she thinks she has done her 
whole duty; but, in point of fact, she has only 


begun the necessary keeping apart of food stuffs. 


Almost all kinds absorb flavors to a greater or 
less degree. Tea, cocoa, chocolate, flour, eggs, 
and cereals are almost as susceptible to the in- 
fluence of neighboring foods as are milk and 
butter. Bananas, for example, particularly the 
highly fiavored Aspinwall variety, will spoil an 
open jar of tea or cocoa or a tin of flour. Onions, 
salted fish, smoked beef, and scores of other 
foods, are similarly perversive in their flavor. 
This asorption of odors and aromas is so well 
understood that it is often taken advantage of 
to produce a certain condition. In English 
dairies freshly cut grass is shut in with fresh 
butter to impart the flavor of new mown fields. 
The French cooks, too, according to Miss Parloa, 


keep a vanilla bean in a box of sugar to secure 


a delicate flavor in an economical way. A 
thoughtless housewife, hearing that camphor 
was good to dispel ants, recently put lumps of 
this substance along her kitchen-closet shelves, 
with disastrous effect on the supplies that were 
shut in with them. When a domestic science 
course is part of every girl’s education, some of 
this kitchen chemistry will be better under- 
stood. 


A New Remepy For SxA-Sickness.—Not long 
ago, a prominent physician living in one of 
our midland cities was a member of a party tak 
ing a trip up the Great Lakes. As is usually 
the case on choppy Lake Erie or rough Lake 
Huron, many of thenumber were ill. The doc 
tor, however, was not among these, and this fact 
and the sickness of his companions, gave him an 
opportunity to experiment further with a rem- 
edy which he had given something of a trial, 
and which he now believes to be valuable in the 
case of the distressing illness known to most 
people who have traveled by water. The rem- 
edy is one of the simplest to be found in the 
great pharmacopoeia of nature. It is simply 
raw tomatoes eaten without salt or any other 
accompaniment. On the occasion to which J 
have referred, this medicine was used with un- 
qualified success. An hour after the doctor 
began his ministrations to his suffering friends, 
these people for whom life had seemed to have 
lost all charm,were walking about, and chatting 
in the best of spirits, as well as able to eat a 
hearty dinner. Raw tomatoes eaten in this 
manner are also a remedy for faintness and 
nausea, and especially for that disagreeable 
sickness of the stomach which one experiences 
when a lack of appetite has kept him from 
breakfasting in a satisfactory manner.—G@ood 
Housekeepina. 


PLEASANT LAKE TRIP 

‘All that Lake Champlain had been to us was 
Lake George—and more. There were the same 
mountain-capped shores, crowned with the 
green of the pines and the silver and red and 
gold of the sun as the day passed the meridian 
and dropped down behind the western hills. 
But here the great mounds were nearer and 
more majestic. They frowned down upon us as 
we ran in shore, seemingly warning us away. 
They cast long reflections in the pathway ofthe 
little steamer, and mirrored their beauty in 
the quiet water behind the boat’s wake.”’— 
From ‘‘Wre anp Our Tour Economic.” Copy 
sent free, on application, or by calling at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St.. Chicago. F. M. 
Byron, G.W. A., Chicago; A, J. Swirn, G. P. A., 
Cleveland. 


Trial 


Free! 


Package 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I will send them free of cost a trial Package of a s'm- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is an honest remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwankee. Wis. 


Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsoms, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 


Exciuisively 4 \ First-Class 
for Only. 
Passenger Tri-Weekly 
Service. Sailings. 


Between Chicago, 
Springs, Bay View, Mackinac Isiand, ete. 
Steamers of our Lake Superior Division make weekly 
sailings between Ohicago, Sault Ste. Maurie, 
Marquette, Hancock, Duluth and. ‘intermediate 
points. Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars 
about the yoyage, terms and reservations sent free. 
JOS. BEROLZILEIM, G. P. A., 

Lake Michigan and Lake Superlor Trans. Cosy 
Tada and N. Water St., CHICAGO. : 

CRUISKB, etc.—Party 


ROUND WORLD, ORIEN * leaves Oct. 17, round 


world; Feb. 1, grand $400 Mediterranean cruise, the 
cheapest and most attractive tripleaving the U.S.next 
year. I’. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York City. 


Soma tose A pertect lood for the 


invalid, the dyspeptic, 

or the baby, Pamphlets 
mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co 
Stone St. New York Citv. 


oO, 40 
——————————E—E—EEEEE 
‘ne neaithy chud should have Mellin’s Food, 
because it will keep him healthy, while the 
sickly child should have Mellin’s Food because 
jt is nourishing and suitable, and gives strength 
and vitality. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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**A Hand-Saw 
is a Good 
Thing, but not to 
Shave With.” * : ; 
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“The School that Makes Manly Boys.” 


It aims at a symmetrical development of the mind, body, and morals, Thousands of old Racine boys all over the country occupy~ 
ing positions of trust and honor attest its success. Here is a group of the older boys: 


: 


T | Craduaies enter aey cformaticn address. = sREV, H, D, ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis, 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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Educational 
CONNECTICUT 


s’ 
Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 
A select boarding and day school for girls. Re- 
opens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. 
THE MISSES CORWINE, Principals. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO, MONTCLAIR, Suburb of Denver. 


’ qe 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. #350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CoLeman, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, IL, 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore Ill. 


Art and Elocution. 


Students wishing to make special study of 
Art or Elocution should attend the 


Illinois Woman’s College, 


These subjects may be pursued exclusively 
©or with music or literary studies. Courses 
lead to diploma. Send for illust. 
catalogueto Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., Pres., 


Jacksonville, - Illinois. 
St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, Ill, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten departments; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefully taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc,, apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


IOWA 


DAVENPORT, Iowa. 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


MAINE 


St. Catharine's Hall, 


Augu‘ta, Maine. 


The diocesan school for girls. Thorough’y new 
and modern appointments. Pleasant climate. Gen- 
eral, college preparatory, and musical courses. Low- 
est prices consistent with superior educational facil- 
ities. For catalogue, address 


The Rev. GEO F. DEGEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A tree is known 
by its fruit, and we are willing that 


the 2 

| NewFngland 
 CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. 
Many—very many—of the leading | 
vocal and instrumental artists in the 
public eye to-day were instructed here. 
GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Diroctor. 
Send for our catalogue to 
Tranx W. Harr, Gen’] Mangr., Boston, Mass. 
L os! 


The Highland Military Academy, 


Worcester, Mass. 43d year. A First-Grade Prepara- 
tory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Genorous Table, Live Teaching. Small Classes, Visitor: 
he Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, bD.D. 
Head Master: Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M. 


Bradford Academy. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida U. Allen, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


The Living Church 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS-—Continued 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. Lowell, Mass. 


MISSOURI 


Ep!scopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 15th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN 
Micuigan, Ann Arbor. 


University School of Music, 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIisHoP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address “ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Epacipal, 
Exeter, N. H. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


’ 
Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year pegins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


’ 
THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautiful 
school. Advantages of 
N.Y. city. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by the 


4; Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter, Hon. 

Chauncey M.Depew. For 

luus. circular address I. 

Sa ee Miss C. E. Mason. LL.M. 


Training School for Nurses. 


There are a few vacancies. Applicants must be over 
twenty-one: of sound health and good education. Apply 
to SUPERINTENDENT, St. John’s Riverside Hospital, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day School! for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St. 


OHIO 


’ 
Harcourt Place Seminary 
A school of th2 highest class for girls. 
and information, address 
Mrs. Apa IJ. AYER HILLs, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


Kenyon Military Academy 


A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,1C0 feet above 
sea level. For descriptive catalogue, address HILLs and 
Wyant, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 


For catalogue 


151 E. Broad St., Coiumbus, O. 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School (9°... 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


for 


PENNSYLVANIA 

+ acho aaa ketal ook vb 
® St. Luke’s Schoolf : 
= e u € 00 b= = 
3 
e@ Bustleton, Pa. x 
: near Philade!phia Big 5 
& Instruction % 
@ careful and indi- * 
@ vidual. No boy % 
@ prepared by us 4 
: aminatlon = 
@ ever falled cance Be x 

pass. Buildings atiracuive, homelike, and perfect- # 
% ly sanitary. Grounds comprise a campus of seven F4 
bad acres, and beautiful shaded lawn. Swimming, 
ad canoeing. and skating. Healthfulness remark- & 
#% able. No one ae with the school has = 

failed to improve in health. 
“4 ‘The sort of a school to which sensible people % 
% desire to send their sons.”—Bishop Whitaker. % 
Be CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. & 
4 % 
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CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


J. & R, Lamb, 59 Carmine St, 


New York 
Church DECORATING cc 


English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 
President 

RUSSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice-President 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinity Parish House, 101 26th st. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


Educationat 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


LARA DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Trinity Hall, WASHINGTON, Pa. 

BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR Boys, preparing them for col- 
lege «r business. Healthful, refined, and eievating sur- 
roundings. Personal attention given to each boy’s mental, 
physical, and moral development. Daily choral Mourning 
and Evening Prayer (shortened service) in the school 
chapel. Terms, $500. For catal-gue, write to Wm. W. 
SmituH Esa., rector, Washington, Pa, 


SSUTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S, D, 


Five of the great railroad systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falis. 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proved very bene- 
ficial tomany. 

The schoo) is first class in every respect. 

Bishop Hare makes it, his home. 


Address ALL SAINTS SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, §. D. 


VIRGINIA 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies, 
Warrenton, Va. 


The thirty-ninth session begins Sept 2ist,’99. Situated 


in Piedmont region of Va., on Southern R. R., 55 miles . 


For catalogue ad- 


dress Go. G. BUTLER, A.M., AND DAUGHTERS. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha. Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. G,eo. F 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
tago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Grafton Hall, 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches. 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived. Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For particulars, 
etc., address the Rey. B. Tatgor Rogers, B.D., Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Location healthful . 


: 
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Che Living Church 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


ABOR TROUBLES IN DIFFERENT 
sections of the country indicate a 
spirit of unrest within the ranks of 
labor, which, however, is not likely 

to have serious or widespread results. In 
Cleveland, street car employes are battling 
for increased wages. There are indications 
of strikes at steel manufacturing centers 
and packing plants, but in the former, com- 
promises have in some instances been ef- 
fected. Tin plate mills are closed, and, it 
is announced, will not be re-opened except 
on wage scales dictated entirely by stock- 
holders. The cause of this unrest is probably 
to be found in the fact that industrial com- 
binations have not granted an increase in 
wages proportionate with increased prices of 
finished product. Many wage scales are 
those put into effect at a time of financial 
depression, and now that orders are plentiful 
and times more prosperous, workmen justly 
feel they are entitled to share the benefits of 
prosperity. Many large concerns are entitled 
to credit for having voluntarily advanced 
wages, 
~ Fe “ coe 
EBRASKA'’S WOMAN LABOR LAW 
became effective July Ist, and caused 
considerable commotion, particularly in 
Omaha, where the effect of its operation will 
be principally felt. The law restricts the em- 
ployment of women to ten hours per day, or 
sixty hours per week, and seats must be pro- 
vided for them when not engaged in active 
duties which preclude their use. Depart- 
ment stores were chiefly concerned in ad- 
justing conditions to comply with the law, as 
Omaha has not outgrown the custom of hav- 
ing stores open evenings, To sales girls par- 
ticularly, the law will be a boon, and by clos- 
ing evenings, department-store keevers will 
not lose in the end, as the public will doubt- 
less become accustomed to purchasing its 
“98-cents-reduced-from-$1” items, before 6 
o'clock P. M, _ 
eee. Gee 
F THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
seven laws enacted at the recent session 
of the Illinois legislature, one hundred and 
forty-three went into effect July Ist. Three 
of these measures are of conspicuous import- 
ance. Laws governing the practice of medi- 
cine are amended in a manner to render 
illegal the vocation of ‘‘faith-healers.” Prac- 
titioners must have a certificate from the 
State Board, and a diploma from a reputa 


ble medical college is necessary in order to: 


obtain one. State employment bureaus 
are provided for, the same to be under 
State supervision, and applicants for work 
are not required to pay a fee in case situa- 
‘tions are secured. Private agencies are re- 
quired to pay $200 for a license, and furnish 
a bond of $1,000. Another measure provides 
for the establishment of municipal pawn- 
shops, and the rate of interest which unfor- 
tunates must pay for loans is limited to one 
percent. per month. A pledge may be re- 
deemed at any time within one year. This 
will have a tendency to squelch the Chicag, 


pawn shop evil, which has enabled usurers 
to grow opulent at the expense of the poorer 
classes, 
a 

Vy OMEN OF ENGLAND WHO BE- 

lieve members of the sex occupy a 
more inferior position in affairs of life than 
conditions warrant, have been in session to 
discuss the matter. Their deliberations 


have been greatly assisted by such Ameri- 


can veterans in the sause as Susan B. An- 
thony, Sarah Hackett Stevenson, and Mary 
Wright Sewall, and others. The affair was 
international, representatives being pres- 
ent from almost every country where women 
fill a sphere other than entirely domestic, 
The question of franchise was simply inci- 
dental, the meeting being one of practical, 
ousiness-like women in sympathy with 
everything pertaining to advancement. The 
subjects covered a wide field, embracing a 
woman's relations to science, art, education, 
journalism, professional pursuits, ete. In 
her opening address, Lady Aberdeen, the 
president, deprecated the idea of sexes be- 
iflg arrayed against each other, but argued 
that men and women should work together 
for better things, 
ae 
jena ee TO DISPATCHES FROM 
Marshalltown, Iowa, the financial), rather 
than the spiritual, sideof the Gospel is some- 
times the chief consideration. For years, 
denominational preachers of Marshalltown 
have filled the pulpit at Sunday services held 
at the Iowa State Soldiers’ Home, receiving 
as compensation, from five to eight dollars 
per sermon. Recently, the Board of Control 
decided this scale to be exhorbitant, and re- 
duced the price to three dollars per sermon, 
Whereupon the ministers formulated an 
agreement to preach for not less than five 
dollars. This figure the Board of Control 
refused to accept, and asa consequence, ex- 
Governor Larrabee will occupy the pulpit 
next Sunday. It may be the Board reasons 
that as many of the ex-soldiers are old and 
infirm, and prone to doze through divine 
service, three dollars is sufficient for that 
portion of a discourse which is listened to 
attentively. 
a, 
HE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
American Church Missionary Society 
reports that the money is in hand to buy and 
equip an orphanage in Matanzas. The execu- 
tive committee have ordered its purchase and 
its inauguration, and we may expect in a few 
weeks to see this institution of the Church, 
the first of its kind in Cuba, in active opera- 
tion. The money is in hand for the purchase 
and the equipment of the orphanage, and a 
margin of $1,200 is already had for its main- 
tenance. There is every reason to believe 
that future contributions will be adequate 
to the continuation of this much needed insti- 
tution. 
ES eS 
ULLMAN PALACE CAR PORTERS 
have become infected with the trust con- 
tagion. Articles of incorporation, it is re- 


ported, have been taken out by the Pullman 
Palace Car Porters and Colored Employes’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, an organization 
having as its aim united action in an en- 

deavor to obtain reasonable wages when- 
ever necessity arises, and also the intellec- 

tual improvement of its members. The 

incorporation of this ‘‘trust” is in some 

respects a menace to the traveling public. 

It is horrible to contemplate the result should 

these knights of the upper and lower berth 

conclude that the present schedule of tips is 

too low, and consequently unreasonable. If 
the association, however, will confine Pron 

posed assaults to the treasury of the Pull- 
man company, the public will not be dis- 

posed to grumble, but will even see a ray of 

hope in the prospect that inereased wages 

may have an effect of producing a ‘‘thank 

you sir,” at a reduced cost. 


= el 


ECRETAY ALGER IS AGAIN A MOST 

prominent figure in the public eye. The. 
cause this time does not arise from disease- 
producing army rations, or campaign mis- 
management, but because of an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Governor Pin- 
gree, of Michigan, whereby it is aimed to 
give the Secretary a seat in the United 
States Senate, and retire the present incum- 
bent, Senator McMillan, to private life, 
Governor Pingree apologizes for the con- 
nection by announcing a declaration of Sec- 
retary Alger, that the latter is opposed to 
trusts and favors the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote. There 
are those who wishelection by this method 
obtained in Michigan. As the term of Sena- 
tor McMillan does not expire for two years, 
there is no cause for immediate excitement. 
In the meantime, rumors are thick that-Mr, 
Alger will resign his cabinet position, but 
the gentleman suavely disclaims any such 
intention. 


= 
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T IS A SINGULAR COINCIDENCE 

that while representatives of nations de- 
liberate at the Hague measures calculated 
to reduce European military pressure, an- 
nouncement is made that the Russian gov- 
ernment has virtually completed prepara- 
tions for spending $80,000,000 on field ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and mounts. If this be 
true, Russia occupies a paradoxical position, 
similar to the highwayman who, having a 
section of lead pipe up his sleeve, facei- 
tiously besought a solitary pedestrian in a 
lonely spot fora “‘little change,” with which 
to get something to eat. Or perhaps the 
Czar is making an attempt to ‘‘bear” the 
war market, in the belief that a show of 
power will be a healthy argument in favor 
of peaceful measures. It is said that of the 
total Russian expenditure, one-fourth will 
be placed with American manufacturers of 
war material, thus causing an industrial 
stimulus, and proving the truth of the adage 
that ‘it is an ill-wind which blows nobody 
good.” 
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The News of the Church 


Consecration of the Bishop- 
elect of Boise 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
PRESIDING BISHOP 

LL the canonical arrangements for the 
consecration of the Rev. James B. Fun- 
sten, Bishop-elect for the missionary juris- 
diction of Boise, had been completed, when, 
at his request, the service was deferred for 
atime, as there were several bishops who 
questioned his right to withdraw his declin- 
ation of the office to which he had been 
elected by the General Convention. It was 
thought best to make this delay, in order to 
give time for careful consideration of the 
matter at issue, and I then addressed a let- 
ter to all the bishops, in order that oppor- 
tunity might be given for those who objected 
to the consecration, to express their opinion. 

Up to the present time there are in all, 
efeven bishops who have indica‘ed their 
disapproval of the immediate consecration 
of Mr. Funsten. Some of those who origin- 
ally protested, have withdrawn their objec- 
tions and desired that there should be no 
further delay. One of this number who has 
had long experience in the House of Bishops, 
and whose opinion in all matters of Church 
canon and usage is usually regarded as hay- 
ing the force of law, writes as follows: 

Your statement in the matter of the order for 
the consecration of the Rev. James B. Funsten, 
of date April 17th,is received. I plainly per- 
ceivethat with no evidence laid before you that 
the declination of the Rev. Mr. Funsten had 
been received or acknowledged or noted, that 
you could notact upon printed statements, and 
that there is nothing left for you to do but to 
comply with the request made by resolution by 
the House of Bishops at Washington, ‘‘that the 
Presiding Bishop take order for his consecra- 
tion.”? I beg leave hereby to withraw anything 
that may have seemed, in any preceding com- 
munication of mine, like a protest against such 
‘taking order’? by the Presiding Bishop. 

These words are justified by the fact that 
allthe official information that I have in re- 
gard to Mr. Funsten’s case, and all that is 
known to exist, is contained in the letter ad- 
dressed to me, expressing his readiness to 
accept the office assigned to him by the Gen- 
eral Convention, inasmuch as the difficulties 
which, at first, seemed to interfere with his 
doing so had subsequently been removed. 

The following papers will show with 
sufficient clearness the grounds which justi- 
fy the action which I am pursuing, and I be- 
gin with a legal opinion which appeared in 
The Churchman some months ago, written by 
the Hon. John H. Stiness, of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, a well-known member of the 
House of Deputies: 

The case of the Rev. Dr. Funsten raises a 
pure question of law. Cana bishop-elect, after 
declining to accept the election, withdraw his 
declination, and file an acceptance before any- 
thing is done with which such acceptance would 
conflict? One cannot resign what he does not 
have. Hence the legal force of a declination can 
only be the notice of an intention to refuse to 
serve, and thus to make a vacancy when the 
time for service shall come. Undoubtedly such 
a notice may be acted upon, so as to have one 
ready to fill the office, and if anything is done to 
create new rights, the person declining will be 
deemed to have waived his rights, and to have 
been concluded by the notice. But only in this 
respect does a declination differ in principle 
from a resignation to take effect in futuro. 

By the rule of the cases cited, and I know of 


none to the contrary, the refusal to accept a 
civil office may be withdrawn before new rights 
intervene. Applying it to the case in hand, is 
there anything in the Canons to lead to a differ- 
ent conclusion? The electing body is the House 
of Deputies, on nomination of House of Bishops; 
and if the House of Bishops consent to the con- 
secration, they may take order to that purpose. 

The House of Bishops consented to the conse- 
cration of the Kev. Mr. Funsten, and requested 
the Presiding Bishop to take order therefor. 
The Presiding Bishop has no power to accept a 
declination. His only duty in other cases is, on 
notice of his acceptance, to take order for the 
consecration; ‘‘on notice of acceptance,’’ there- 
fore the Presiding Bishop must proceed. Why 
should he not? No new right has intervened. 
The Bishop-elect thinks at one time that he 
ought not to accept, and he so states to the Pre- 
siding Bishop. On further thought, and on fur- 
ther information, he changes his mind, with- 
draws the declination and accepts. His election 
is clear, and his right to consecration seems to 
be equally clear. Suppose it had been the other 
way, and the Bishop-elect had accepted; would 
any one hold that he could not afterwards, 
under a sense of duty, withdraw the acceptance 
and decline? 

A bishop elect has a right to time for consider- 
ation. He may have successive different opin- 
ions as to his duty. If he announces an opinion 
at one time, there is nothing in the nature of the 
thing so definitive as to preclude another and 
final notice. 

It may be said that the Presiding Bishop made 
the act conclusive, by trying to call a meeting of 
the bishops for a new election. If the House of 
Bishops had actually c nvened, or a meeting 
could not have been prevented, I am not pre- 
pared to say whether such a state of facts would 
be inconsistent with the withdrawal. But such 
is not the case. There has been no meeting, 
there is no call for one on this account; except 
for the fact of a declination, the matter stands 
as it did upon the election; if then the declina- 
tion is revocable the case is clear. 

I have heard, but I do not know the fact, that 
a similar case has occurred, and the bishop elect 
was consecrated. If so, we have an ecclesiasti- 
cal precedent on the line of the plain rule of the 
civil law. 

The letter of the Bishop of Maryland 
which follows is substantially in the same 
line with that of Judge Stiness, and must be 
familiar to all who read the Church papers. 
I wish, however, to call special attention to 
the following extracts from that letter: 


The Rev. Mr. Funsten was in October, 1898, by 
unanimous vote of clerical and lay deputies, 
elected as the one to be consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of Boise. The House of Bishops there- 
upon voted its consent to his consecration, and 
requested the Presiding Bishop to take order 
for the same. And, unless some very serious 
bar to action prevents it, the Presiding Bishop 
is in duty bound to do as directed, and carry to 
completeness the wish so clearly declared, of 
the constituted authorities of the Church. Is 
there any canonical bar? It is conceded that 
there is none. No provision is made by the 
Canons, in any way, for failing to carry out the 
Church’s demand. 

The person elected declined to be consecrated 
as bishop. And if he had persisted in so declin- 
ing, that, though not named in the Canons, would 
have been an absolute bar. He could not be con- 
secrated unless with his own consent. But the 
reasons which led him to decline ceased to exist, 
and he thereupon withdrew his objections, and 
expressed to the Presiding Bishop his readiness 
to accept the office. The fact stands that he was 
and is the only person elected to be Bishop of 
Boise; that his choice, made by the unanimous 
vote of the electing body, has not been revoked. 
There is no evidence that any oneof the dioceses, 
or members voting for him, has changed its pur- 


pose. He is to-day the person chosen to be 
Bishop of Boise; no canonical bar to that choice 
exists. He is the man whom the Church wishes 
as Bishop, and the only obstacle to the fulfil- 
ment of that wish was simply his own unwilling: 
ness to take the office. That unwil ingness was 
-n his own mind and will. It has been removed. 
He is Bishop-elect still. He is the choice of the 
Church still. No act or word of the law of the 
Church has in any way overruled the Church’s 
command as declared in October, 1898—the 
Church has declared its wish to have a Mission- 
ary Bishop of Boise; it had named the Rev. Mr. 
Funsten as the men for that duty. That choice 
has not been taken back; it stands clear to day. 
Tt has decided that he be consecrated. Shall the 
express will of the Church be thwarted? Shall 
the missionary work of the Church be stopped, 
because of a technicality for which not a shade 
of foundation can be found in any Canon of the 
law? The true and sound interpretation of all 
law, the true use of all authority, is not to ob- 
struct, but to set for ward—to help the work, and 
not to hinder it. Nota line or a word of the law 
of the Church, not anything of its intention, 
would be violated by carrying out what it com- 
manded in the General Convention of 1898. 


I have received other letters of similar 
character from prominent clergymen and 
laymen of the Church, and among them the 
following from the Bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia, which deserves to be carefully read: 


The circumstances leading to the postponement 
of the consecration created upon me, and I think 
upon Mr. Funsten, the impression that it was 
meant to be temporary, in the interests of peace 
and with the hope that the bishops protesting 
would withdraw their objection upon a fuller 
knowledge of the facts and a more intelligent 
consideration of the issues involved in the case. 
It did not occur to me that the consecration was 
postponed with the view of submitting the 
whole question to the House of Bishops, at the 
meeting called for October, in the city of St. 
Louis. As faras I can see, that meeting, if held, 
would have no power over the question; all that 
it could do would be to discuss and give informal 
expressions of opinion. It would have no power 
to annul the order for the consecration passed 
by the House in General Convention; for that 
could only be done upon the clear recognition of 
the existence of a canonical bar to the said con- 
secration, and it is not contended that such can- 
onical bar exists. If, therefore, the House is not 
competent to rescind the order, it would leave it 
in force and obligatory upon the Presiding 
Bishop. 

Again, it might be competent, in the special 
meeting, for the House of Bishops to express an 
opinion upon the single question in controversy 
as to whether a presbyter, elected to be a mis- 
sionary bishop, has a right to change his mind 
with relation to the acceptance or rejection of 
the office before other rights have arisen, which 
determine his original decision as final. He 
may accept and then withdraw the acceptance. 
There is no doubt upon that proposition; but 
upon the correlative, mav he decline and then 
withdraw the declination, the controversy 
arises. I have no doubt that a large majority of 
the bishops would be of the opinion that a 
bishop-elect has the right to change his mind 
and accept after he has declined the office, pro- 
vided other rights have not arisen to intervene 
as a bar to his acceptance; but that would only 
be an opinion which could have no legislative or 
judicial authority, and it would leave the pro- 
testing bishops where they stand to-day. In 
view, then, of the obvious facts that no rights 
of the protesting bishops could be invaded by 
proceeding at once with the consecration, and 
that most important rights would be denied if 
the consecration is indefinitely postponed, 
namely, the right of the presbyter, elected to 
be a bishop, to be consecrated; the right of the 
General Convention to have its will carried out 
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and its mandate to consecrate obeyed ; the right 
and the need of the jurisdiction of Boise to have 
the Bishop who has been elected; the right of 
the whole Church to have its missionary work 
provided for, In view, I say, of these facts it 
seems to be a clear duty to proceed with the 
consecration. 

On the other hand, the oniy course open for 
the parties protesting would seem to be that, in 
the absence of all legislation upon the subject, 
they should take steps to provide for what they 
regard asaneed and against that which they 
imagine to be fraught with evil; that is, they 
should propose in the next General Convention 
4 measure embodying the principle upon which 
their position stands, namely, that a refusal of 
Office is, in its nature, a finality as soon as it 
reaches the Presiding Bishop, and that a bish- 
op elect ceases to be such the moment of his de- 
clination gf the election. (I might say, in pass- 
ing, that an evident confusion arising from the 
use of the title, bishop-elect, without detinition 
of its meaning, has vitiated the reasoning of the 
protesting bishops. Bishop-elect can only mean 
the person elected to be a bishop. He remains 
the person elected until an election confers the 
rights which he has waived, upon another. 
Election, of course, means all the steps taken 
by the House assembled and organized. <A no- 
tice of the Presiding Bishop asking bishops to 
meet is, in its nature, tentative, and is without 
legal or canonical force creating a positive obli- 
gation upon the bishops to meet; and until they 
meet, it is a tentative unreality.) 

The proposition above-suggested as the course 
for the protesting ‘bishops to pursue, would, in 
my judgment, secure only a very small minority 
of votes in either House of the General Conven- 
tion. I think the doctrine upon which your ac- 
tion is based would prevail, namely, that a per- 
son elected to be bishop has a right to change 
his mind.and to accept the election after he has 
declined,f.provided no new rights have inter- 
vened as a bar to his claim to the office. That 
is a rule in civil government, and there is no 
reason why it should not‘apply in ecclesiastical 
government,(_ It is clear that if Mr. Funsten 
had the right to}change his mind, you, as Pre- 
siding Bishop,:-would have no right to say that 
heshould not:do so. It iscontended by the pro- 
testing bishops that you have no right over the 
declination of office. It is equally clear that you 
have the right and the duty upon receiving the 
acceptance}.of the person elected, to proceed 
With the consecration. You could not conse- 
crate him against his will, but you are obliged 
to consecrate him, provided there is no canonical 
bar in the way, if he claims the right of conse- 
eration, which he does by his acceptance. 
These aresmy views upon the case. 

I think it {must be evident that I am no 
longer at liberty.to impede the consecration 
of the Rev. Mr. Funsten. I trust that the 
considerations so ably urged by men learned 
in both ecclesiastical and civil law, will sat- 
isfy all who objected to the action I have 
taken, and that the}Bishop of Boise will be 
warmly welcomed and heartily encouraged 
in the good work to which he has now devot- 
ed the remainder of his life. 

THOMAS M. CLARK, 
Presiding Bishop. 
Newport, f. L., June 29, 1899. 


THE following notice was received later: 

Newport, R. I., July 1, 1899. 
The consecration of the Rev. James B. Fun- 
-sten as Bishop of the missionary jurisdiction of 
Boise, will be held in Trinity church, Ports- 
mouth, Va.,on Thursday, July 13th, at 11 0’clock. 

Tuomas M. Ciark. 

=-—— 
Canada 


Diocese of Huron 
_ The synod of the diocese of Huron met June 
iN 20th. The preacher for the occasion was the 
4 «Rev. Henry Waters, from South Carolina. The 
_ Bishop held a Confirmation at St. Matthew’s 
eres iseeigd June 18th, and at Christ church 
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on the evening of the same day. An interesting 
military service was held June 4th in the camp 
on Carling’s Heights, near London, where a 
number of the volunteer regiments are going 
through their annual training. A number of 
matters interesting to the Church at large were 
discussed at the archidiaconal conference for 
clergymen, lay workers, and Sunday school 
teachers, which was held in St. John’s church, 
London Township, lately. An excellent paper 
was given on ‘‘Pastoral visiting,’ and one on 
“Church growth and expansion.” Bishop Bald- 
Win gave an address on ‘‘The Person and Offices 
of the Holy Spirit.” A meeting for men only 
was arranged, to be held in London in thesynod 
week. Addressss were promised by a number 
of the clergy, and help would be given by the 
London Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and the 
Y. M.C, A. 


Diocese of Toronto 


The Toronto synod commenced its sessions 
June 20th, by acelebration of Holy Communion 
in St. James’ cathedral, Toronto, at 10 a.m. The 
synod service in the evening was held in St. 
Alban’s cathedral; preacher, the Rev. Canon 
Sweeny. Bishop Sweatman expects to leave 
for England early in July. A meeting of the 
Deanery of Toronto was held in St.James’ school 
house, June 5th. A plan to make some provision 
for the spiritual needs of foreigners, by estab- 
lishing a mission in Toronto for them, was dis- 
cussed at length. The wharf services which 
have been held for years by the clergy of St. 
James’ cathedral, were resumed June 18th. 
Four candidates from the Deaconess’ training 
house were ‘‘set apart’’ by the Bishop, in a spe- 
cial service at St. Phillip’s church, Toronto, 
June 7th. All four expect to go out to the mis- 
sion field shortly. Several candidates passed 
their examivation for the degree of B. D., atthe 
meeting of the board of examiners for degrees 
in divinity, held in St. Alban’s cathedral 
Toronto, June 7th, the Bishop of Toronto in the 
chair. The Provosts of Trinity and Huron and 
the Principals of Montreal and Wycliffe col- 
leges were present, 


Diocese of Niagara 


The preacher at the opening service of the 
Niagara synod, June 7th, in Christ church 
cathedral, Hamilton, was the Ven. Archdeacon 
Dixon. Bishop Du Moulin in his charge said, 
that within the eight months since the last 
synod in October, he had held 48 Confirmations, 
and confirmed 785 persons. The Bishop has or- 
dained two deacons and three priests in the same 
time. He spoke in commendation of the Sun- 
day school conventions he had attended in the 
deaneries of the diocese, and with great earnest- 
ness of the sad neglect of the Sunday becoming 
so prevalent. Among other reports read before 
the synod, was one recommending that steps be 
taken with a view to holding a Church congress 
in October next, or later. The report on the 
state of the Church stated that there was an 
increase in the Church population of the diocese 
of 2,592. The whole Church population is 30,250. 
The business of the synod was concluded in two 
days. Bishop.and Mrs. Du Moulin held a recep- 
tion at the See House for the delegates and their 
wives, on the evening of the last day. 


Diocese of Ottawa 


Bishop Hamilton laid the corner stone of the 
new All Saints’ church, Ottawa, June 7th. 
There was a large attendence at the Oonfirma- 
tion service at Balderson’s Corners, held by the 
Bishop recently. 

Diocese of Quebec 

The diocesan synod, after the usual two years’ 
interval, was opened at Quebec, June 7th. The 
new Dean of Quebec, the Rev. Lennox Williams, 
preached the sermon. Holy Communion was 
celebrated at 7:30 in the morning. At the busi- 
ness session a number of resolutions were 
brought forward of more or less importance. 
There was one to make the parochial returns of 
statistics of more practical value to the diocese 
than hitherto; another to remove some of the 
limitations in regard to those who are eligible 
to vote at vestries. On the evening of the sec- 
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ond day, the report of the committee on religious 
needs and progress of the diocese was consid- 
ered. The Hamilton memorial fund for Bishop’s 
College, Lennoxville, is making good progress. 
The students and professors have united in 
making a contribution of about $700. The Bishop 
held an ordination in Quebec, June 4th, for 
priests. He has been holding Confirmations in 
the country parishes in the eastern townships, 
in the latter part of June, and holds an ordina- 
tion in Quebec the first Sunday in July. 


Diocese of Montreal 


The Bishop has been making his annual visi- 
tation in the country parishes all through the 
month of June. His first visit was to Trinity 
church, Christieville, on the 4th, where he held 
a Confirmation. Although Bishop Bond is in 
his 85th year, his sermons and Confirmation ad- 
dresses show no lack of vigor. St. Martin’s 
church, Montreal, will celebrate its anniversary 
of a quarter ofa century in December next. It 
is hoped that the first rector of St. Martin’s, 
Bishop Du Moulin, of Niagara, will be present, 
and preach on All Saints’ Day. The closing ex- 
ercises of Dunham Ladies’ College were held 
June 20th. The Bishop preached the sermon. 
Principal Hackett, of the Montreal Theological 
College, gave an address. 


Commencements 


Ogontz Seminary, Ogontz, Pa. 

Commencement week began Sunday evening, 
11th ult, at St. Paul’s church, Cheltenham; 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Floyd 
W. Tomkins. There were 19 graduates this 
year. 


Howe School, Lima, Ind. 


The closing exercises were of an interesting’ 
character. The year has been, in all respects, 
the best the school has ever had. The new 
Board of Trustees were largely present,and took 
hold of the work before them with energy. 
They made provision for extensive improve- 
ments which will greatly increase the efficiency 
of the school in the future. 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


The annual Commencement exercises took 
place June 4-8th. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by the Bishop in the cathedral, 
Sunday evening. Monday evening, there was a 
musicale, vocal and instrumental; Tuesday, dur- 
ing the day, an art exhibition of kindergarten 
work, drawing, and painting, and in the even- 
ing,a cantata and a play composed by two of 
the pupils; Wednesday, the art exhibition con- 
tinued, and in the evening, a concert and an ad- 
dress by Chancellor Woolworth, of Nebraska. 
Two graduates received diplomas and the silver 
crosses which are the badges of the school. 
The attendance of pupils during the past year 
was larger than usual, and the examinations 
and graduating exercises showed that Al) 
Saints’ has been continuously attaining a higher 
standard of excellence. The value of the bene- 
fits and blessings which its pupils have carried 
to the homes of South Dakota cannot be overes- 
timated. 


The Episcopal Academy, Cheshire, Conn. 


Celebrated its 105th anniversary June 15th. 
There was a large delegation of visitors present 
from New York, Hartford, New Haven, and 
other places. There were six graduates, and 
several prizes were awarded. After the Com- 
mencement dinner, a bronze bust of Prof. Wood- 
bury, the work of the sculptor, William Ord- 
way Partridge, was unveiled, Prof. Phillips, of 
Yale, making the presentation speech. The 
Rev. W. A. Beardsley and Edwin P. Taylor 
were elected members of the Board of Trustees. 


Cathedral School of St. Paul, Garden City 


The Commencement was held in the new gym- 
nasium June 2ist. In the morning two memor- 
ials were dedicated, one a baptismal fontin the 
chapel to the memory of the late Mrs. A. N. Lit- 
tlejohn, wife of the Bishop; the other, a bronze 
tablet in the library of the school to the young 
men of St. Paul’s School, who were in the 
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Spanish-American war. 
inscription: 


It bears the following 


To honor the names of her sons who served in the 
Spanish-American war, the alumni and students of 
St. Paul’s School have erected this memorial. 


‘The Commencement exercises opened with music 
yy the Glee Club, and the valedictory, followed 
by an address by Mr. Augustus S. Downing, 
A. M., and the presentation of the class picture. 
The Very Rev. Samuel Cox, dean of the cathe- 
dral, presented the Steinway gold medal for the 
best progressin German. The medals and prizes 
for the championship track games for 1899 were 
next awarded, and the prizes to the students for 
class standing were presented by the Bishop, 
who also delivered the diplomas, and madean ad- 
dress. In the evening a dance was given by the 
graduating class,which was largely attended. 


Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va. 


The 60th Commencement exercises were held 
at Liggett Hall,on June 2lst. Certificates of 
graduation were conferred on the two first 
graduates of the school, certificates of gradua- 
tion never huving been awarded before. 


Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 


The 74th annual Commencement, just cele- 
brated, attested the high standard of culture 
maintained in that historic school of letters. 
The address of the honorary chancellor of the 
college, the Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D., 
DC.L., was delivered June 2lst. His theme 
was, “The American college a breakwater 
against plutocracy.’? The sermon before the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Hobart 
chapter of the Students’ Missionary Associa- 
tion was by the Rev. Charles F. J. Wrigley, 
and the baccalaureate by the Rev. R. M. Con- 
verse, D.D., D.C.L. At the social gathering of 
the alumni the subject which excited the live- 
liest attention was the explanation by Presi- 
dent Jones and the ex chaplain, the Rey. Dr. 
Converse, of the inception and present status of 
the movement for the erection of the proposed 
Bishop Coxe memorial hall, a building designed 
for the general uses of the college. At the Com- 
mencement dinner, questions of the value and 
mission of collegiate culture were freely and ably 
discussed. James C. Smith, Jr., class of °78, of 
Detroit, Mich., recently elected president of the 
Associate Alumni, acted as toastmaster. 
interest was manifested in the report read by 
President Jones, of the result of the inter-collegi- 
ate contest, for valuable prizes offered by the As- 
sociation for Promoting the Interests of Church 
Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries. The record 
made by Hobart men was felt to be just matter 
for congratulation. Four members of the grad- 
tating class were honored with election to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. The honorary degrees 
conferred were asfollows: LL.D.—Hon. Judge 
William H. Adams, Canandaigua; Hzra J. Peck, 
Owego; T. Guilford Smith, C.E., M.A., Buffalo; 
William Keith Brooks, professor of Biology at 
John Hopkins University. D.D.—Rt. Rev. 
Frederick R. Graves, Bishop of Shanghai, 
China; Rev. Stephen H. Synnott. L. H.D,— 
Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D., LL.D. 


Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


The closing exercises began June 21st, the 
Rev. W. A. Barr delivering the annual mission 
sermon. Onthe 22d, the exercises commenced 
with the alumni meeting. After a short serv- 
ice conducted by Bishop Whittle, an essay was 
read by the Rey. R. W. Forsyth, followed by 
those of the graduating class, after which Bish- 
op Gibson delivered an address to the gradu- 
ates. The alumni dinner was a most enjoyable 
occasion, Bishops Whittle, Gibson, Peterkin, 
and Penick being present, with a number of the 
prominent clergymen of Virginia. On the morn- 
ing of the 23d, the ordination sermon was 
preached by Bishop Peterkin. Three candi- 
dates from Virginia were ordained to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Gibson, six deacons by Bishop 
Whittle; six deacons were ordained by Bishop 
Randolph, for S. Virginia, and one by Bishop 
Peterkin, for W. Virginia. Of these deacons, 
six will enter the missionary field, going to Jap- 
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an, China, and Brazil; three to Nevada, and 
three to S. Virginia, none of them remaining 
in the diocese of Virginia. 


Akeley Institute, Grand Haven, Mich. 


A large number of friends from Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, and other places filled the chapel 
during the impressive morning service. Bishop 
Gillespie made a short address, in which he 
spoke of the’ unusually prosperous school year 
just drawn to a close, and of the bright future in 
store for Akeley. To the inestimable fidelity 
and courageof Dr. and Mrs. Wilkinson,the Bish- 
op gavea touching tribute which was deeply ap- 
preciated by those present. The Rev. Dr. Stone, 
of Chicago, was unable to be present to deliver 
the address to the graduates, and the Rev. John 
N. McCormick took his place. The graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas from the Bishop’s hands, 
after which they were presented with the gold 
cross of honor by Mrs. Wilkinson. Luncheon was 
served in the dining hall, the Bishop, being toast- 
master. Mrs. Kelsey, president of the St. 
Cecilia Society, Grand Rapids, spoke of her 
pleasure in finding such a high musical standard 
at Akeley. Miss Dorothea Nourse, in behalf of 
the alumnz, made the presentation to Dr. 
Wilkinson of a beautiful gold cross, asa token of 
their love and regard for him, and of their appre- 
ciation of his services as teacher and friend. 
An impromptu programme given by members of 
the school and of the alumnz and aservicein the 
chapel at4 o’clock closed the Commencement ex- 
ercises of 1899. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 


On the 3d Sunday after Trinity, the bacca- 
laureate sermon was given by the Rt. Rev. W. 
EK. McLaren, Bishop of Chicago, in the college 
chapel, the church of the Holy Spirit. Bishop 
McLaren was present at the Kenyon Commence- 
ment for the first time, as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the college. The other 
services of the day were a celebration of the 
Holy Communion at 7:30 a. m., at which all the 
members of the senior class of the college were 
communicated, and the ordination service at 
10:30 a. M., recorded elsewhere. Wednesday, 
June 21st, the 7lst annual Commencement was 
held. The college alumni address was given by 
the Hon. Talfourd P. Linn, of the class of 1872, 
and was a strong, urgent, and thoughtful ap- 
peal to the educated man to do’his duty in poli- 
tics. The Bexley alumni orator, the Very Rey. 
Charles D. Williams, ’84, dean of Trinity cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, spoke very forcibly on the rec- 
onciliation of conservatism and progress in ths 
life of the nation, the Church, and the individu- 
al. The graduates of the college numbered 
six, and the graduates of the theological semi- 
nary, five. Among degrees were: Doctor of Laws: 
Andrew Squire, Esq., of Cleveland; Doctor of 
Divinity: the Very Rev. Charles D. Williams, of 
Cleveland, and the Rey. George F’. Smythe, of 
Bridgewater, Mass. Announcement was made 
by the president that the college had just re- 
ceived a check for $30,000 from the executor of 
the estate of Mrs. Bedell, and that considerable 
gifts had been received for the restoration of 
Rosse Hall, the largest ones being, $6,000 from 
Mrs. Simpson, of Sandusky; $2,500 from Mr. 
Samuel Mather, of Cleveland, and $2,000 from 
Mr. James P. Stephens, of Trenton, N. J. Mr. 
Mather has also contributed sufficient money to 
provide Bexley Hall, the theological seminary, 
with steam heat, and to make some necessary 
repairs and improvements. A guest of the col- 
lege in Whom every Kenyon man felt the deep- 
est interest, was the Rev. Dr. James C. Wheat, 
of Lynwood, Va., who was making his first vis- 
it to Gambier since his graduation, 68 years ago. 
Bishop McLaren who in early boyhood had been 
a pupilof Dr. Wheat, introduced to the audience 
on Commencement Day, the venerable man who 
is the oldest living alumnus of Kenyon. At the 
alumni lunchéon, Bishop Burton, of the class of 
1878, presided as toast-master; 120 men were 
present. Speeches were made by Mr. William 
P. Elliott, of Chicago, president of the Alumni 
Association; the Bishop of Chicago; the Hon. 
James D. Hancock, 59; the Rev. Dr. James C. 
Wheat, 81; the Rev. Alfred Blake, 62; the 
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Hon. J. Van Vechten Olcott, of New York; the 
Rev. President Peirce; the Rev. Dr. Jones, and 
Charles Ransom Ganter, ’99. Other interesting 
events of the week were a lawn party given by 
the Bishop of Ohio and Mrs. Leonard, at their 
beautiful country place, Kokosing; a play, 
“Our Boys,” given by the Students’ Dramatic 
Club; a tennis tournament; a faculty reception. 
Five men were initiated into Phi Beta Kappa at 
the annual banquet. The week closed witha 
very pretty dance given by the senior class. 


Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
All Our City Churches Keep Open 

It is somewhat to the credit of our hard- 
worked city clergy, that while they earn and 
take their summer vacation, no church or mis- 
sion is closed on Sanday. Those larger par- 
ishes, whose rectors have an assistant, such as 
St. Peter’s, St. James’, Grace, and St. Paul’s, 
are easily arranged for. In others the services 
are kept up either by a system of alternating, 
using the co-operation of the non-parochial 
clergy, or by invoking the aid of lay-readers, of 
whom some fiftv are licensed in the diocese. 
The following changes have been made since 
our last: The rector of Trinity, the Rev. 
W. A. Richardson, leaves this week with his 
family for the Wisconsin lake district, his duty 
for July and August being taken by a Southern 
clergyman. The Rey. T. D. Phillips takes Cal- 
vary for July and August. Last Sunday, being 
that preceding the ‘‘glorious Fourth,” the serv- 
ices in our churches were of the patriotic order, 
national hymns finding their place in the 
musical portions, appropriate sermons being 
preached, and in many the flag was carried next 
to the cross in the choir procession. 


St. Peter’s Guild for Women 

The 29th ult., the day of their name saint, was 
enthusiastically observed by the women of St. 
Peter’s. After divine service in the church, 
and a luncheon in the parish rooms, the guild 
with a strong attendance of nearly 150, was ad- 
dressed by the rector,the Rev. Frank Du Moulin, 
who congratulated the members on the har- 
monious year they had passed through, which 
had resulted, outside of the ‘casual advantages” 
of their social meetings, in their netting $400 
from needlework.done at the weekly gather- 
ings. At the election which followed, little 
change was made in the officers for the ensuing 
year. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At St. Michael’s church, the Penny Provident 
Club had 165 depositors last year, the amount of 
their deposits reaching $450. The money is con- 
stantly withdrawn for larger saving, when it 
reaches sufficiently large amount. 


The teachers of the Sunday school at St. 
Agnes’ chapel, of Trinity parish, have presented 
to the Rev. C. A. Hamilton, one of the retiring 
curates, a fine gold watch. 


Church of the Messiah, Rhinebeck, has just 
been consecrated by Bishop Potter, assisted by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Prescott Evarts. The 
Bishop preached. TheRey Ernest C.Saunders 
is rector. 


Training School for Deaconesses 

Is to have a new home adjoining St. Faith’s. 
Friends who have purchased the building, which 
is of four stories, and very well adapted for its 
purpose, have arranged that it be immediately 
put in shape for the work to begin there next 
autumn. 


Church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem 

The Rev. Chas. E. Freeman will have charge 
pending the entrance of the new rector, the 
Rev. Harry P. Nichols, upon his duties. The 
Rev. Alexander Cummings, Jr., who has had 
charge since the death of the Rev. Dr. Bridg- 
man, sailed on July 1st, for a tourof Harope. 
Presentation to the Rev: R. M. Kemp 

The Sunday school and members of the con- 
gregation of St. Paul’s chapel of Trinity parish, 
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have just presented to the Rev. Robert Morris 
‘Kemp, a handsome loving cup of silver, in affec- 
tionate recognition of his having completed ten 
years in the curacy of the chapel. The presen- 
tation took place at the close of the annual 
service of the Sunday school, Sunday,June 25th. 
‘The cup is inscribed wlth the date, and the 
words: ‘‘Prepared unto every good work.’ 


‘St Stephen’s College, Annandale 


The alumni association has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, the 
Rev. Samuel Upjohn, D. D.; vice-president, the 
Rev. T. B. Fulcher; secretary, the Rev. J. M. 
Blackwell; treasurer, the Rev. Frederick Camp- 
bell Steinmetz; necrologist, the Rev. W. F. 
Steinmetz; executive committee, the Rev. Dr. 
Upjohn, and the Rev. Messrs. T. B. Fulcher, 
A. R. B Hegeman, J. M. Blackwell, and F.C. 
Steinmetz. 


‘Grace Church Charities 


The charity work of the Benevolent Society 
supplied nearly 4,000 garments the last season. 
During the present summer, 50 women are kept 
employed in this work, and in the winter season 
the number will be three times greater. The 
treasurer of the coal fund has supplied 71 tons 
of coal to working women, at about cost rates. 
The society has expended nearly $4,000. Grace 
parish laundry has employed the past season 37 
women weekly. 

Death of Mr. Edward Quintard 


The father-in-law of Bishop Nichols, of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Edward A. Quintard, died June 26th, 
after a brief illness. He was born Dec. 27, 1827, 
at Stamford, Conn., and was a near relative of 
the late Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee. He was 
an active worker in the church of the Trans- 
figuration, was a member, and at one time pres- 
ident, of the St. Nicholas Club, a member of the 
Union League club, a director of the Home for 
Incurables, at Fordham, and of many business 
corporations. 

Calvary Church House 


The new house in H. 22d st. is an important 
step in the effort to approach the thousands who 
crowd the east end of the missionary territory 
assigned to this parish. A club for working 
girls has been put in operation, in which to teach 
them to make their clothes, trim their hats, and 
understand domestic economy and management; 
two sewing clubs for younger girls, several clubs 
for boys of various ages, classes in calisthenics 
and gymnastics, and social organizations for all 
grades. The plans contemplate also a reading- 


room. 
Useful Work at St. Thomas’ Church 


The Church Periodical Club of this church has 
regularly circulated 57 periodicals during the 
year. It has sent 150 magazines to Sing Sing 
prison, five new and complete commentaries, 
and 20 volumes of classical and standard litera- 
ture to different clergymen. To mission stations 
in the West, a considerable number of Hymnals, 
with music, have been supplied for choir use. 
The Boy’s Auxiliary sent 354 magazines and 2,245 
copies of Sunday school newspapers. The re- 
ceipts were $130.07, 

Fresh.Air Work 


Trinity church has commenced its fresh-air 
work for the season at Islip, N. Y. The summer 
home of St. Agnes’ chapel has gone into active 
operation at Catamount, on the Hudson river, 
near Sing Sing. Grace-Emmanuel church will 
‘conduct its fresh-air work at Pleasantville, in 
the Catskill Mountains, on a farm very nicely 
adapted for such use. The church of the Holy 

‘Trinity, Harlem, will share in the benefits, and 
send parties of children from time to time. The 
Orphans’ Home and Asylum, under the control 
of the Church, has arranged for asummer home 
for its inmates at Riverhead, on the sea coast, 
at the extreme eastern end of Long Island. 

The City Mission Society 

Held, last year, 4,347 services, with an aggre- 

gate attendance of 265,858. The Eucharist was 

celebrated 401 times in public, and 382 times in 

. }; private, and 10,530 Communions were made. 
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There were 45 adults baptized, and 351 children, 
and 181 candidates confirmed. The marriages 
numbered 40, and the burials 147. The mission- 
aries made 83,195 visits, and distributed 125,468 
papers and 38,192 books. The Sunday schools 
had an aggregate atteudance of 2,404 teachers 
and 29,886 children. The day schools were at- 
tended by 13,252 children, the kindergartens by 
16,610, and the industrial schools by 11,410. St. 
Barnabas’ House temporarily sheltered 1.355 
women and children, and 23 621 lodgings were 
furnished. At St. Barnabas’ House and God’s 
Providence Mission, 101,008 meals were supplied. 


Good Work by Church of the Heayenly Rest 


A remarkable work of public benefaction is 
doing by the Kind Word Society which provides 
domestic work for young women who have 
labored in stores and factories, and who, when 
trades are dull, do not know where to go for 
other employment. A number of broken-down 
servants who saw nothing between them and 
the almshouse, have been sent to over-worked 
farmers’ wives who gladly welcomed them, and 
gave them a home and small wages in retura for 
the services such women were still able to 
render, The society last year provided for 3038 
women ; 47 women, each having a child dependent 
upon them; 12 men, one boy, one man and wife. 
Within the six years of its existence, this society 
has thus cared for nearly 3,500 girls and women, 
nearly one-eighth of whom were deserted wives 
or widows with young children. 


Actors’ Church Alliance 


Berkeley Lyceum was crowded Tuesday ev- 
ening, June 27th, the occasion being an election 
of officers for the recently organized Actors’ 
Church Alliance. The Rev. Walter E. Bentley, 
chairman of the joint committee of the C.A.L.L. 
and the Actors’ Society, presided. Bishop Pot- 
ter was unanimously elected president of 
the organization. Two vice-presidents were 
elected, as follows: F. F. Mackay,:Esq. (who is 
president of the Actors’ Society), and the Rey. 
Thomas K. Slicer, pastor of All Souls’ Unitarian 
church. The Rev. Walter E. Bentley was 
unanimously elected secretary, and Geo. D. 
Macintyre, (secretary of the Actors’ Society), 
treasurer. A council consisting of 20 members, 
10 from the Church at large, and 10 from the 
dramatic profession, was also elected. Tne 
next public meeting wiil be held in the parish 
house of St. Chrysostom’s chapel, on Wednesday 
evening, July 19th, at8 a.m. Arrangements for 
services in different churches will soon be made, 
Clergymen willing to serve as chaplains of the 
Alliance are urged to send their names and ad- 
dresses to the secretary, 624 E. 179th st., New 
York. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. C. Campbell Walker who has been 
for some years past rector of Zion church, Phil- 
adelphia, preached his farewell sermon to that 
congregation on Sunday evening, 25th ult. He 
leaves to assume pastoral charge of a church in 
New York. 


St. Mary’s guild of St. Thomas’ church, 
Whitemarsh, presented the congregation with 
a litany desk, which was used for the first time 
ou Sunday morning, 25th ult. The gift was 
gracefully accepted on behalf of the parishion- 
ers, by the Key. Samuel Snelling, the rector. 


Since the retirement of the Rev. Edward 
Riggs from Christ church chapel, the services 
have been in charge of the Kev. L. C. Baker. 
After the first Sunday of the present month, 
services will be discontinued until Sunday, Sept. 
3d, when the new vicar, the Rev. J. R. L. Nis- 
bett, will assume permanent charge. 


Church of the Holy Comforter, Philadelphia 


On June 15th occurred the 25th anniversary 
of the laying of the cornerstone. There was a 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist at 7 a.m., and 
at 8 P.M., a choral festival service was held, at 
whiéh addresses were made by the vicar, the 
Rev. W. H. Graff, the Rev. G. Wharton Mc- 
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Mullin, Mr. John Reese, -and Bishop Whitaker, 
followed by a parish reception. Thechurch, 
built by the late Mrs. Margaretta Lewis, is re- 
nowned for the good work it carries on. 


Fall of Tower of Trinity Church, Ambler 


About 20 feet of the tower of the new church 
fell without warning on Monday afternoon, 26th 
ult., completely wrecking a large part of the 
tile roof and everything else beneath it. Two 
workmen had very narrow escapes. This is the 
second accident which has happened to the 
building. Last summer a gale of hurricane 
proportions blew part of the walls down, and 
wrecked the heavy trusses which supported the 
roof. The church is the gift of Dr. and Mrs. R. 
V. Mattison, as a memorial of their deceased 
daughter. 


House of St. Michael and All Angels’ 


This is the first known work of mercy devoted. 
to crippled children of the African race in this 
country. In its pretty assembly hall, on the 
morning of St. Peter’s Day, was assembled a 
large number of the friends to witness the pub- 
lic closing exercises of the school. ° The pro- 
gramme which was begun with a brief devo- 
tional service, included a number of essays and 
recitations by the pupils, interspersed with sev- 
eral patriotic songs, and short addresses by the 
Rey. Alden Welling, chaplain, and the mission 
Sister, Sister Ivaline Margaret, of the Sister- 
hood of St. Margaret. 


Holy Trinity’s Holiday House 


Conducted by the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, for several years past, was re- 
opened, at Sellersville, for the season, on Satur- 
day, 24th ult., the rector, the Rev. F. W. Tom- 
kins, conducting the service. The house pro- 
vides for the comfort of needy, tired, sick, and 
worn-out persons of the parish who have not the 
means to visit the seashore or country. The 
Fresh-air Committee of Holy Trinity provides 
about $2,000 each season for the maintenance of 
Holiday House, which is delightfully situated 
on the edge of a wood. Last season, 345 guests 
were entertained 


Legacies for Church Purposes 


On. the 28th ult., Judge Ashman of the Or- 
phans’ Court, in the estate of Emilie A. Mat- 
thieu, deceased, awarded to the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the P. E.C.,a 
balance of $5,061, being the residuary estate. 
In the will of Elizabeth A. Burns, probated 
29th ult., estate valued at $7,300, are the fol- 
lowing bequests: to the wardens of the church 
of the Redemption, Philadelphia, $800; to the 
same church, $300 for the placing of a memorial 
to her husband, Richard A. Burns, and herself; 
to the Rev. Thomas R. List, rector, the sum of 
$500, and to the same, $300, to dispose of as he 
sees best. The balanceof the estate is to go to 
the Sunday school of the same church. In a 
codicil, a portion of the estate is left to the P. 
E. City Mission. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn. D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The South Side Clericus met recently, when 
the Rey. F. James R. Smith read an essay on 
“The work of the Church in Newfoundland.’ 
Six of the clergy were present. 


Consecration of St. Luke’s, Sea Cliff 


Took place on the morning of June 29th, The 
articles of donation were presented to the Bish- 
op by the senior warden, William L. Hind, and 
the service of consecration followed. The ser- 
mon was by the Rev. Lindsay Parker, Ph.D. 
The music was finely rendered, entirely by fe- 
male voices, the regular choir being assisted by 
a girls’ choir, organized and drilled for this 
special service. A number of clergymen and 
distinguished laymen were present. St. Luke’s, 
the Rev. Geo. C. Groves, rector, has a communi- 
cant list of 115. Three lay readers assist the 
rector. Thechurch organizations are: St. Luke’s 
Guild, with a membership of nearly 100; the St. 
Luke’s Athletic Club, the Woman's Gymnasium 
Class, St. Luke’s Chapter Daughters of the 
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King, and the Altar Guild. Following the serv. 
ice, a luncheon was served to visitors and mem- 
bers of the parish at the Lyceum. 


Church Charity Foundation 


The co workers of St. John’s Hospital have 
had the chancel of the chapel covered with a 
flooring of oak, in ten-inch squares, with a 
border of oak and mahogany, and have also had 
a strip of handsome carpet laid from the foot of 
the altar, the entire length of the chancel and 
nave. The complete result is beautiful and sat- 
isfactory. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


The Church Army 


A post of the Church Army has been estab- 
lished in Bridgeport, under the supervision of 
Capt. Jackson. At the opening services, the 
rooms were filled, and earnest addresses were 
made by Major Stansfield and others from New 
Haven, and by the Rev. Messrs. Herbert D. 
Cone and G. A. Robson. The outlook for suc- 
cessful work in this city is in every way encour- 
aging. . 

St. John’s, Warehouse Point 


The Rev. Arthur H. Wright, archdeacon of 
Hartford, having accepted a call to Newbury- 
port, Mass., the present rector, the Rev. William 
J. Brewster, was called from his successful 
work in Northford to this parish. During the 
brief interregnum a friend of the parish paid 
for the repainting of the church, and the im- 
provement and enlargement of the rectory. The 
latter building has been admirably equipped 
with all modern conveniences, and made a com- 
fortable abode for the rector and his family. 


Consecration of Grace Church, Norwalk 


For years the congregation have been striving 
for the goal which they have now reached. The 
present rector and his predecessor, the Rev. S. 
H. Watkins, deserve a large share of the credit 
for the happy consummation of their hopes. At 
11 o’clock, June 20th, the Holy Communion was 
celebrated by Bishop Brewster. Bishop Talbot, 
of Central Pennsylvania, was the preacher. 
After the service, the rector, the Rev. J. Mc- 
Clure Bellows, entertained his many guests at 
luncheon in the rectory. 


The Archdeaconry of New Haven 


Held its annual meeting in the parish house 
of St. Thomas’ church, New Haven, on June 20. 
There was a fair attendance of the clergy and 
a sprinkling of laymen. Archdeacon Wildman 
presided. The Rev. W. A..-Beardsley was elected 
secretary and treasurer. The Standing Com- 
mittee selected for the ensuing year are: The 
Rev. A. T. Randall, Rev. Stewart Means, Mr. 
Thomas L. Cornell, of Derby, Mr. Frederiek C. 
Earle, of New Haven. 


St. John’s Church, New Haven 


This handsome specimen of 13th century 
Gothic was consecrated by Bishop Brewster on 
June 2lst. There was a large attendance of 
clergymen from all over the State. All the mem- 
bers of the Standing Committee of the diocese 
were present. with one exception. Bishop 
Brewster celebrated the Holy Communion. Dr. 
Baker,of Trinity church, New Haven, preached 
thesermon. After the service, the guests of the 
parish were entertained at the Lawn Club, 
where the congratulations of all were tendered 
to the rector, the Rev. Stewart Means, and his 
able assistants on the accomplishment of their 
object. There is great promise of development 
in this part of the city, and the Church is des- 
tined always to have a strong support. The 
building itself is a very handsome architectural 
structure, presenting with its massive square 
tower and low broad roof, a reminder of some of 
the ancient churches of the motherland. 

The Church Club 

The spring meeting was held in the Ansanta- 
wae Club house at Savin Rock, West Haven, 
June 21st. There was an attendance of about 70 
members, The president of the club, Hon. Bur- 
ton Mansfield, presided. The guests of the elub 
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The Living Church 


were the Rey. Dr. "Hart, the Rey. Dr. Baker, 
of New Haven, the Rev. Dr. Binney, and the 
Rev. R. H. Gesner. Dr. Hart, as the special 
speaker of the evening, spoke on ‘‘What shall we 
do with our Sundays.” He gave some very 
striking instances of the way in which the disre- 
gard of Sunday was affecting congregations and 
Sunday schools. ~‘‘While granting that the la- 
boring man must have some recreation,” the 
speaker thought it was a time for ‘‘earnest, 
strong, self-denial,’’ and urged the prominent 
laymen before him, for the sake of the influence 
gf their example, to refrain from unnecessary 
recreations on the Lord’s Day. Dr. Baiker told 
of his experience: with the continental Sunday 
in Ohio. He spoke with strong reprobation of 
the habits of those business men who compelled 
their clerks on Sunday morning to open and an- 
swer the firm’s mail, and of that class who by 
spending the day in golfing and other amuse- 
ments, set an evil example before the class 
which had far less leisure for amusement. Dr. 
Binney urged the laymen of the Church to select 
first-rate men, men‘of spiritual perception, in- 
tellectual force, and sound common sense, as can- 
didates for the ministry, and showed how much 
depended on the laity in this important matter. 
By arising vote, the resolutions in memory of 
Bishop Williams were unanimously adopted. 
The club is in a flourishing condition, and num- 
bers about 110 of the leading Churchmen of the 
diocese. 


Horseneck Chapel—150th Anniversary 


The celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
the erection of Horseneck chapel, Greenwich, 


‘began on Sunday, June 18th, by a service at 


Christ church, at 7:300’clock. The church was 
crowded at 11 o’clock, when Bishop Brewster 
delivered the sermon. A jubilee hymn, written 
specially for the occasion by the Rev, D. J. Ev- 
ans, of New York, and set to music by Prof. 
Parker, of Yale University, was sung at this and 
the succeeding services. The jubilee service for 
the members of the Sunday schools of Christ 
church, Caivary church,of Round Hill, St.John’s 
chapel, of Byram, and St. Paul’s, of Riverside, 
was attended by about 250 children and teachers. 
Among the hymns sung was one composed for 
the occasion by Miss Emily Stuart Weed. 
Archdeacon Booth made the address, and the 
children were given an opportunity to make 
their first offering for the new church fund. At 
8 o’clock, probably the most interesting service 
of the day was held. Many of the clergy from 
neighboring towns were present. The music 
was especially well rendered. Two histori- 
cal addresses were given, the Rev. Samuel Hart 
dealing with the occurrences up to 1833, when 
Christ church parish was organized, and the 
rector, the Rev. M. George Thompson, speak- 
ing of those of more recent date. 


On Monday evening,a parisn reunion was held- 
The exercises consisted chiefly of music and ad- 
dresses. The Rev. W. W. Kirkby, D. D., spoke 
pleasantly of the relation of the Rye church to 
Christ church. A brief address of good will and 
congratulation was made by Schuyler Merritt, of 
theStamford church,followed by an interesting 
address by the Rev. L. N. Booth, of Bridgeport, 
the archdeacon of the diocese. A. Foster Hig- 
gins, representing Christ church, spoke of the 
progress made by the church, and especially 
during the ministrations of the Rev. M. George 
Thompson. The Bishop spoke of the early his- 
tory of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, 
and referred to the fact that the Rye church 
was one of his earlier charges. The Schubert 
Club and a vart of the Orpheus Club sang the 
beautiful chorus, ‘‘List the Cherubic Host,’ 
from the ‘Holy City,’ with piano and harp ac- 
companiment, 

Sunday night, a delightful musical service was 
held at the church, by the organist and choir, 
assisted by the Orpheus Club and other friends. 
The regular choir was increased to about 30 
voices, and under the training of Mrs. Carl 
Martin, gave a number of selections from the 
best musical works. Mrs. Anna Burch, of New 
York, gave the oratorio solos, ‘‘The vel- 
ous works,”’ from the ‘‘Creation,’’ and ‘‘Rejoice 
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greatly,” from the ‘Messiah,’ with tine musical 
taste and faultless execution. 

In 1748, the Rev. Ebenezer Dibble who had 
been ordained by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was appointed missionary to Stamford and 
Greenwich. Under date of Sept. 29, 1749, he 
wrote: ‘‘I preach at Horseneck the second Sun- 
day in each month, about six miles from Stam- 
ford; have had some converts to the Church 
there, and the people have zealously exerted . 
themselves to build a small chapel, of about 36 
ft. in length and 25 ft. in breadth, to accommo- 
date our assembly at these times, which they 
have enclosed and glazed. And if they could be 
favored with a Bible and Common Prayer Book 
for that church, it will be a very welcome pres- 
ent.” This is the event commemorated at this 
time. In 1799, a century ago, his ministry closed 
‘with his life. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
M. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The Rev. J. E. Dallam who sailed for the 
Philippines a year ago with the 13th Minnesota. 
regiment, received an honorable discharge early 
in April, and returned to Minnesota in May. 


He resumed his parish work at Excelsior and . 


Shakop2e the first Sunday after Trinity, and 
received a hearty welcome home by his parish- 
ioners. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


Slaughter Parish 


Bishop Gibson confirmed six persons in Em- 
manuel church, Rapidan, June 18th, and eigat 
persons in All Saints’ chapel, Cedar Mountain, 
the scene of the great battle, June19th. The 
Bishop was assisted by the Rey. Messrs. Joha 


Hansbrough, F. S. Ribble, Geo. S. Somerville, ° 


and the rector, the Rev. P, Le Bas Cross. The 
sermons by the Bishop were strong and practi- 
cal. The service at the chapel was preceded by 
a ‘week of services,” under the direction of the 
Rev. George S. Somerville whose sermons made., 
a deep impression. Py 


Church of the Epiphany, Barton Heights 
The new parish house has been completed, 


aud its dedication and formal opening took place: 


June 22nd. The junior warden, Mc. Ruffia, in 
afew wosds explained the object of the meet- 
ing, and was followed by the rector, the Rev. 
W. P. Chrisman who dedicated the building to 
the glory of God and the increase of His Church. 
Mr. Groser, the senior warden, made an ad- 
dress, after which refreshments were served 
by the ladies of the congregation. The parish 
house contains a commodious hall, seating 160, 
witha large platform, and three rooms for the 
use of the church organizations. The total cost. 
of the building was about $1,000. 


South Dakota — 


William Hobart Hare D.D., Bishop 
The Eastern Deanery , 


The Bishop visited Chamberlain June 12th. 
Services were held ia the evening; the Bishop. 
preached and confirmed four persons, two 
of them being pupils from the government 
Indian school located there. The next day he 
started on a tour through the*reservation, ex- 
pecting to travel 150 miles by wagon and 200 by 
rail during the ensuing week. Vermillion was. 
visited by the Bishop June 2list and 22d. 
Wednesday, Evening Prayer was said by the 
Rey. F. N. Tummon, and a sermon preached 


by Dean Cornell. Thursday morning, Mr. Jay mys! 


Scott Budlong who has served faithfully and 
acceptably as lay-reader at Vermillion during 
the past 14 months, was made deacon, as re- 
corded elsewhere. The church was filled at all 
the services. The music was well rendered by 
a large choir, under the direction of Mr, Freder- 
ick G. Bruschweiler, the professor of music in 
the State University at Vermillion, who also- 
composed an anthem for the occasion. The cathe 
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dral chapter holds a very valuable property in 
trust for the Church at Vermillion—tive acres 
of land near the university, a church and a rec- 

~ tory, all paid for and in good condition. It is 
hoped that a hall may some day be erected for 
the accommodation of our Church students who 
attend the university. 


Niobrara Deanery 


May 22d, the Bishop started from Chamberlain 
to visit the missions on the Rosebud Reserve. 
Heavy rains and deep mud made camping out 
not very agreeable, and'progress very slow; so 
much so that he made only 55 miles during the 
first three days. It was almost impossible for 
him to meet his engagements, but he visited St. 
Mary’s Indian boarding school, where the exer- 
cises showed marked progresson the part of the 
pupils. Then he visited a number of the congre- 
gations in the Rey. Mr. Clark’s cure, and 
reached home in time to take part in the closing 
exercises of All Saints’ School, and in meetings 

-of the chapter and the Standing Committee. 
June 13th to 16th, he visited the missions at 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek agencies, preach- 
ing often and confirming many candidates. 
June 26th, he bezan a ten days’ visitation of the 
missions at the Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock agencies. ; 


Texas 
George H. Kinsolving, D..D, Bishop 


Progress at Bryan and Navasota 


These parishes are making great strides under 
the able rectorship of the Rev. Dr. Bowers. In 
Bryan, St. Andrew’s church has been thorough- 
ly restored and lighted with electricity, the rec- 
tory improved; there is a Woman’s Auxiliary, 
consisting of 36 members, an altar society of 24, 
and an increased number of communicants, A 
vested choir of 25 members has been formed in 
Navasota, and the outlook for the future is very 
bright. There is no debt on either church. 


Colorado 
. John Franklin Spalding, Bishop 


New Window and Vessels for the Cathedral 


On March 31 some one broke into the cathe- 
dral and destroyed the sacred vessels. Dean 
‘Hart appealed for their replacement, and Sun- 
day, June 18th, a handsome new set, consisting 
of two flagons, the glass cut specially in the 
pine-apple design, a bread plate, and two 
chalices and two patens, made of Colorado sil- 
ver, and gilded in Denver with Colorado gold, 
was dedicated. The work was completed by 
the Gorham M’f’g Company. 5 

On Sunday, the 24th, the 2ist stained glass 
window was unveiled in the Denver cathedral. 
It came 16 months ago from the studio of Mr. 
‘Frampton, London. It is given by Mrs. Husted, 
in memory of her father and husband. Mr. G. 
W. Hall was the patriarch of Georgetown, a 
32d degree Mason, and a man of great probity 
and hospitality. The window is on the north 
side of the nave, and represents Abraham re- 
ceiving the three angels, to emphasize the ex- 
istence of our Lord previous to the Incarnation. 
The upper light of the window is filled with 
masonicemblems. During the construction of 
the window,the Dingley Bill was passed, which 
puts the exorbitant and unjust duty of 45 per 
cent. on church windows. Dean Hart, there- 
fore, allowed the window to remain in bond 
until the Custom House authorities sold it by 
auction last week, when the Dean bought it in 
for less than half the duty. 

_ On Thursday, the 22nd, the corner-stone of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association was 
laid by the president, Mrs. Grant. Dean Hart 

' presided. Twelve years ago the Association 
Was commenced by Sister Ada, a Mildmay dea- 
coness, who came over to help the Dean; 13,000 


_ girls have passed through the institution, and 


an average of 50 a day passed through the em- 
ployment bureau. In order to accommodate the 


_ class of girls who earn not more than $5 a week, 


The Diving Church 


accommodation and board is given at $3 a week. 
This institution is self-supporting. 


Western Michigan 
George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
The Standing Committee organized by the 
election of the Rev. R. R. Claiborne, Kalama- 
z00, president, and the Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner, 
Grand Rapids, secretary. 


St. Alban’s Mission, Dowagiac 


The interest in this new mission continues, 
which makes the work very encouraging to the 
priest, the Rev. H. P. Vicborn. In spite of the 
approaching hot weather, and easy facilities for 
Sunday pleasures, the congregations are in- 
creasing innumber. The choir has made won- 
derful progress under the painstaking and faith- 
ful leadership of Mrs. John L. Parker, with Mr. 
Otis Bigelow, organist, to whom the mission 
owes much for their interest in this part of the 
work. On the evening of the 2d Sunday after 
Trinity, the whole choir, with many of the con- 
gregation, accompanied the priest to Cassopolis, 
10 miles distant, also under his charge, and 
assisted in the service. 


The Bishop’s Eightieth Birthday 


On June 14th, the 80th anniversary of Bishop 
Gillespie’s birth, his friends were received in- 
formally at the episcopal residence. Numerous 
gifts of beautiful cut flowers and plants were 
sent in by friends. The members of St. Mark’s 
church, Grand Rapids, remembered the Bishop 
with a number of richly-bound volumes, a gold- 
headed cane, and a handsome silk umbrella. 


Grace Church, Traverse City 


Is slowly, but surely, taking its rightful place 
in the community. A number of improvements 
have been made in the church building during 
the year, and the congregations steadily increase. 
The rector was invited to deliver the sermon 
before the graduating class of the high school. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Bishop writes from St. Albans, Vt.: “I 
report, as heretofore, no distressing symptoms, 
but no increase of strength. I hope to go,ina 
few days, to the seaside, if strong enough to 
travel.”’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Rudd are spending a few weeks 
in Canada; Dean Moore’s family has gone to 
Wisconsin; Dr. Sweet will spend a part of July 
with Dr. Leffingwell, at Old Mission, Mich.; 
Col. Noyes and family are camping out at Clam 
Lake, Mich. 


Michigan City 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 
The Rev. Louis A. Arthur, of Detroit, offici- 
ated the 4th Sunday after Trinity at St. Paul’s, 
La Porte. The parish was deeply impressed 
with his earnest ministrations. 


St. Andrew’s mission, Kokomo, has renewed 
its efforts to revive its work, with much en- 
couragement. The Bishop has placed in charge 
for the summer as a lay-reader, Mr. Albert C. 
Thomas, a senior at Seabury Divinity School. 


The activities of the diocese are coming into 
shape very nicely, and give promise of a bright 
future. The Bishop has personally taken charge 
of the cathedral, and will care for its work until 
the first convention of the diocese, which will be 
held in November. The Bishop spent the 2nd 
Sunday in June at St. John’s, Elkhart, celebrat- 
ing the Holy Communion at 8 A, M., preaching at 
the 10:30 service, and in the evening confirming 
a class of 14. 


Clerical Marriages 


On Monday, the 26th, the Rev. Elias Boudinot 
Stockton, the retiring rector of St. James’, 
Goshen, who has removed to Vermont, was 
married in his late parish church to Miss Caro- 
line Abbott, of Goshen. On Tuesday, the 27th, 
the Rev. Walter Jay Lockton, rector of Trinity 


‘church, Logansport, was married in the cathe- 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Are actively at work enlisting the various 
parochial branches in the work of sustaining one 
missionary in the diocese. As soon as his sup- 
port is assured, it is the purpose of the Bishop 
to appoint him with residence at Delphi, to work 
from that point to Hammond, along the line of 
the Monon road. Trinity church, Peru, is the 
first to be heard from with a remittance, the 
Auxiliary of that parish sending a check for $25, 
unsolicited, to the treasurer, on the very day the 
cathedral branch held its annual meeting. 
Under the inspiration of this remittance, the 
cathedral branch pledged itself for $100. The 
last named gave a reception to the branch of St. 
Paul's, LaPorte, which was a delightful occa- 
sion in bringing together some 50 women of the 
two parishes for an exchange of social courtesies 
and conferences on future work. 


Appointment of an Archdeacon 


The Bishop has appointed the Rev. Lawrence 
T. Cole, Ph.D., as archdeacon. He will make his 
home and headquarters at Marion, and from 
there have charge of the work in the seven 
south-eastern counties, where a very large work 
ought to be done in the near future. 


East Carolina 
Alfred Augustin Watson,DD., Bishop 


Bishop Watson visited Christ church, Eliza- 
beth City, on Sunday morning, June 4th, 
preached and confirmed five candidates. 

St. Thomas’ Parish, Beaufort Co. 


The home church of this parish is in the an- 
cient village of Bath, a brick building erected 
in 1734. At Yeatesville, seven miles away, a 
neat frame chapel has been built, and on Mon- 
day, June 19th, was consecrated by the name of 
St. Matthew’s chapel. The Bishop was assisted 
in the consecration by the deacon-in-charge, 
the Rev. F. Joyner, and the evangelist of the 
convocation, the Rev. F. B. Ticknor, who 
preached the sermon. During the service four 
adults and two infants were baptized and seven 
were presented for Confirmation. The building 
is neat and Churchly, costing about $700, and is 
the result mainly of the hard work and self- 
denial of the Rev. Mr. Joyner and Mr. John 
Tankard, junior warden of the parish. That 
night services were held in St. Thomas’ church, 
at which five were baptized and seven con- 
firmed. Tuesday a visit was made to a new mis- 
sion at Long Acre, wheretwo were confirmed. 
Mr. Joyner has worked faithfully for several 
years in what seemed to be a most umpromising 
field, and has a strong hold upon the affections 
of the people. 


lowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Miss Emma A. Rice, principal of St. Katha- 
rine’s Hall, Davenport,was married recently at 
Grace church, New York, to Mr. J. J. Richard- 
son, proprietor of The Davenport Democrat. Mr. 
and Mrs. Richardson sailed for Europe on the 
“Campania.’? Miss Rice deserved and won 
great credit for her able management of St. 
Katharine’s diocesan school for girls. Under 
her administration it has prospered. Mr. Rich- 
ardson is one of the most prominent and active 
Churchmen of Iowa. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, DD., LL.D., Bishop 
H.Melville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Grace Church, Oakdale 


After many delays, the building is so nearly 
completed that the Church services and Sun- 
day school are heldinit. The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew conduct the services. Grace church 
is the only Church building in Oakdale, and 
nearly all the money and material for the build- 
ing have been gifts from the Churchmen of Mo- 
bile, and a large part of the labor has been vol- 
untary. Inits unfinished condition it is valued 


_ aGirls’ Friendly Club was inaugurated by the 


; Ye _ Dean’s daughter, Miss Agnes Hart, at which at $650. 


dral to Miss Nellie Hamrick, of Michigan City. 
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Fditorials and Contributions 


HIS isthe age of sickly sentimental- 
ism, and not one of heroic devotion 
to truth. Indeed, there is a set of 
men whose new Gospel, or new inter- 

pretations of the old Gospel, belong to the 
region of gush, rather than of intellect and 
sound sense. They willhave theirday. But 
it hardly seems fair to cry ‘‘persecution” 
because some one shows up their weak 
points and aims the shaft of satire at their 
folly. It is not persecution to denounce 
error. It is not persecution to accentuate 
the inconsistencies of some of the higher 
critics, and to expose their monumental self- 
conceit. It is not persecution to insist that 
when men subscribe to formularies which 
they believe only by putting their private 
interpretations upon them, they are guilty 
of false pretence and dishonesty. 


NY ONE who is familiar with the tac- 

tics of certain gentlemen in recent times, 
will have seen the duplication of the artful 
dodging of the old Arian heretics. The 
poison of heresy lies in its two-facedness. 
How men can dare to differ we under- 
stand, but how they can conceal and lie 
about their errors, we cannot understand. 
The Church Times, some years since, pointed 
out how the heretic hides himself behind the 
complaint of persecution, referring to the 
Puritans: ‘If the crew ofa ship in her 
Majesty’s service showed mutiny,: put the 
captain to death, and set the officers adrift 
in a boat, took possession of the vessel and 
set out on a pirate cruise, and then, when 
overhauled and captured, instead of being 
Strung up at the yard arm, should be offered 
the privilege of continuing in her Majesty’s 
service in the same ship, only on condition 
of signing the articles of war, this would 
represent exactly the case of the Puritans 
in the rebellion, and the restoration of 1660. 
They murdered the king, forcibly drove out 
the bishops and clergy to the number of 
eight thousand, not allowing them to use 
the Prayer Book, or even to teach school 
for a living, and then, when offered to retain 
their positions, thus gotten by force and 
robbery, on condition of conforming to the 
‘Act of Uniformity,’ they called it persecu- 
tion, and tried with all the cant and hypoc- 
risy of sectarian cunning to haveit go down 
to history in that shape.” 


HEY were the real persecutors, and the 
policy which dealt gently with them was 
precisely the policy of mercy which the 
Prayer Book inculcates. But they belonged 
to that intolerant race which still abides 
within the fold, which thinks itself the pure 
favorite of heaven, commissioned to wipe out 
those who differ by the sword of old Juda- 
ism. These are they who denounce us as 
persecutors (!) because we are not willing to 
see the Gospel of the Kingdom go down in 
the ruin of Calvinism and other degenerate 
types of 16th century religion, and not will- 
ing that destructive critics, mad with the 
mania for overturning things (the veritable 
spirit of political nihilism!), shall maké light 
of the Holy Scriptures, and overthrow the 
very fundamental truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. 
HE era of sickly sentimentalism has about 
come to an end. We are weary of it. 
Better all the fires of contention than an 
inglorious indifference and a cowardly with- 


drawal from the defence of assailed truth. 
We warn these gentlemen of the new inter- 
pretation, that unless they hide their heads 
they will one day hear the people—the lay 
people who believe—sing the ‘‘Marseillaise.”’ 


HE venerable Bishop Hunting ton,of Syra- 
cuse, in his convention address, speaks 
of the evident truth that a revelation must 
include a divine and human element, exist- 
ing without mutual destruction, enmity, or 
fatal contradiction, and that the points re- 
quiring revision in the Holy Scriptures are 
mostly literary or linguistic. In recogniz- 
ing these facts, as reverent and wise be- 
lievers have done, there has been ‘no 
shock to veneration,” and ‘‘no distrust 
of a divine inspiration, no, distressing doubt 
of the heavenly Record, no scandalous ru- 
mor of defection, on any noticeable scale, 
need have been feit. The apparatus of just 
criticism would have been kept in its right 
place, and only when a step in revision, or 
altered translation, or explanation, had been 
so demonstrated as to be beyond dispute, 
would it have been advertised, and then 
proposed by the lawful guardians of discip- 
line and doctrine.” In another column we 
give in full this striking and, eloquent pas- 
sage from the Bishop’s address. 


HIS whole matter of the Briggs’ style of 

criticism, resolves itself into a question 
of good sense. Why must the men who see 
flaws rush out and fill the air with their 
panic shrieks, as if what was known before 
they were born as to discrepancies and 
problems, and things hard to understand, 
were a sufficient reason for their silly hulla- 
baloo. True scholarship is humble, quiet, 
self-depreciatory. It is the self-conceited 
babbler who does more to discredit the 
Bible than its alleged discrepancies. 


““Senseless Opposition” 


HE Rev. Dr. Hall Harrison has expressed 
himself with considerable fervency on 
the subject of the opposition to the ordina- 
tion of Dr. Briggs. It reminds him of the 
‘“‘senseless opposition’’ to the consecration of 
Dr. Temple as Bishop of Exeter in 1869. 
That opposition was based, as every one 
knows, on Dr. Temple’s part in the notori- 
ous ‘‘Essays and Reviews.” It might be 
perfectly true that his own particular paper 
was not open to serious objection, but its 
general intention was inevitably judged by 
the drift of the book of which it formed a 
part. All the disclaimers in the world could 
not disabuse the public mind of the convic- 
tion that his essay would not have been ad- 
mitted by the editors unless they had con- 
sidered the author to be in sympathy with 
their views and aims. Besides this, in so 
far as the name of Dr. Temple, headmaster 
of Rugby, aided the sale of the book, to that 
extent he was actually responsible for the 
dissemination of the views of the book as a 
whole. Upto the time of his nomination to 
Exeter, Dr. Temple had not publicly differ- 
entiated himself from the other contributors 
to the obnoxious volume. He still stubborn- 
ly refused to reassure the anxious members 
of the Church of England on this point, al- 
though so well balanced a man as Dean 
Church was of opinion that something of this 
nature was properly called for. Dr. Temple 


undeniably has ‘‘the defects of his virtues.” 
His sturdy independence of public opinion, {in 
itself worthy of all admiration, may some- 
times degenerate into mere obstinate re- 
fusal to satisfy even a reasonable demand. 
It was so in this case. The result was, that. 
he was in the position of forcing his way 
to the episcopate with the aid of the civil 
authorities, and, persistently refusing to 
disown connection with the views of the con- 
demned volume, his action had the force of 
compelling the acceptance of those views as- 
tolerable in an authorized teacher and 
guardian of the Faith. To this day the pres- 
ence of Dr. Temple in the See of Canterbury 
is triumphantly cited as a proof of the as- 
cendancy of the school of which ‘‘Essays and 
Reviews” constitute a manifesto. 


O far from being ‘‘senseless,” we regard 
the ‘opposition of Dr. Pusey and other 
prominent men to the consecration of Dr. 
Temple in 1869, as entirely justified by the 
situation of affairs at that time. Dr. Har- 
rison’s single argument for the groundless- 
ness of that opposition is that now, thirty 
years later, both England and America unite 
in respecting and honoring ‘‘the great 
Archbishop.” We yield to none in this 
homage to a man whose career and present. 
position have marked him as far above the 
common herd, but we fail to see that it 
has any logical bearing upon the case in 
hand. It isa method of argument little 
short of childish. A man is a candidate for 
the priesthood or the episcopate. To many 
people of no mean capacity he seem; to be 
implicated in false teaching dangerous to. 
the Faith of the Church. He refuses all ex- 
planation or justification, but by favor of 
those who possess the requisite power, he is. 
ordained. In the course of time it transpires 
that he was not the dangerous teacher he 
was supposed to be, or his views undergo a. 
change. The evil which was feared, and 
which there was reason to fear, does not 
take place. It is plain, however, that this 
is not because false teaching is not evil, but. 
because it either did not exist or was in the 
course of time corrected. 


Oe the strength of such a case, it is now 
seriously argued that there ought to be 
no opposition to anybody on the ground of 
false teaching. The result in one case 
turned out satisfactorily; the fears which 
were felt were dispelled. Therefore we are 
to assume thatevery such case will turn out 
well, and that such fears ought always to be 
treated as groundless. In fact, to entertain 
any fears, or toobject to any teaching, how- 
ever difficult it may be to reconcile it with 
the Christian religion as we have received 
it, is to be set down to mere panic. It is 
‘“‘senseless.” No harm came of the former 
experiment, why suppose any harm will 
come now? Let us not engage in “heresy 
hunting,” but ordain anybody who is willing 
to sign the requisite formularies, and take 


the required vows, no matter if, in any or- 


dinary or even extraordinary interpretation 
of the English language, they seem utterly 
inconsistent with his published utterances. 
To put the matter in the briefest compass, 
the position we are considering appears to 
be this: 
secrated in spite of the fact that he seemed 
to be a heretic. He turned out not tob 


A man was once ordained or con- — 
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heretic, or he changed his teachiug, or he 
died. Thus no harm ensued. In future, 
therefore, let us freely ordain heretics. 


—ArA— 


Theology and Religion 


T has become a sort of fashion in certain 
quarters to insist pointedly upon the dis- 
tinction between theology and religion. 
The aim seems to be to assure people that 
while religion is necessary, theology is only 
a matter of the schools. Only be religious, 
and you need not disturb your mind about 
theology. Clearly there is a distinction. 
Religion may be considered as involving the 
subjective convictions and the emotions to- 
gether with activities through which the 
Spiritual nature strives to express its sense 
of the reality of a spiritual world and of the 
obligations which such reality brings. The- 
ology is the statement of the divine and 
heavenly things known, or considered to be 
known, upon which religion is based and 
which mould and control its character. 


HUS stated, it is evident that while reli- 
gion and theology may be distinguished, 
they cannot be separated. If the theology 
is false, the religion will be false also, If it 
be imperfect or corrupt, the religion will 
be attected accordingly. A pagan religion 
is false because its theology is false. As soon 
as itis asserted that there are ‘‘gods many,” 
we have a theology, and all the ideas 
and practices of religion will necessarily 
be shaped by this fundamental conception. 
Within the realm of Christian influence, it 
is an absurdity to say that so far as religion 
is concerned, itis all one whether the un- 
derlying theology asserts that Christ is the 
Eternal Son of God, of one substance with 
the Father, or that He wasa mere man. To 
eliminate the Incarnation is to alter essen- 
tially the theology of Christianity, and 
surely it needs no proof that the whole 
character of the Christian religion is altered 
with it, and so far altered that it is nolonger 
the same thing. 


N the valedictory remarks of The Church— 
the Boston organ of the more extreme 
‘Broad Church”—the failure of that paper 
to attain the position at which it aimed, is 
partly attributed to the lack of interest in 
theology on the part of the laity. It is sug- 
gested that there is no considerable body of 
them ‘‘who care to think about things more 
or less remote from practical or pictorial 
matters.’”’ We should hardly have looked 
for such a reflection upon the intelligent 
laity of Boston. Can it be true that a com- 
munity which was nourished in the tradi- 
tions of the old intellectual Unitarianism, 
whose religious leaders were Channing, 
Theodore Parker, Freeman Clark, and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, who drank in the teach- 
ings of Transcendentalism and sat at the 
feet of Emerson, and who, in the present 
generation, look with eagerness for the latest 
utterances of John Fiske on ‘‘The Idea of 
God” and ‘'The Mystery of Evil,’’ should, so 
soon as they become Churchmen, cease to 
care for these things, and become addicted 
henceforth simply to the ‘‘pictorial and 
practical”? 
AY it not be that it is not theology in 
itself which fails to arouse interest, but 

the special kind of theology which it was 
the business of The Church to propagate? 
We venture this explanation with all def- 


erence to the profound thinkers who pre- 
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sided over the editorial department, and we 
do not deny that, to some,extent, the wish 
may be father to the thought. It has 
seemed to us that this ‘‘new theology” was 
so flagrantly inconsistent with the teach- 
ings of the Prayer Book, the Creeds, and 
the Articles, that no amount of ingenious in- 
terpretation could bring about a reconcilia- 
tion which would be satisfactory to a mind 
of the ncrmal type. Men grow tired of the 
attempt to bring in ‘‘another Gospel” under 
cover of the old formularies, and, at bottom, 
they do not want another Gospel. 


Boe why should the slur be cast upon the 
laity, that they are not interested in 
theology? Is there any foundation for it, 
and, if so, what is it? In the first place, 
there is, and always will be, a sufficiently 
numerous class of persons who are not capa- 
ble of much depth of thought. Of such it 
may justly be said that they are not inter- 
ested in theology or in any other subject of 
a serious character. Such people must, no 
doubt, be taught, but anything of a didactic 
character repels them. Besides this class, 
it is true of people generally that they do 
not like dullness. So it comes to pass that if 
a sermon is dull, it is supposed to be because 
it is “theological.” Another sermon may 
be equally theological but because it is at- 
tractive or eloquent, itis set down as ‘‘prac- 
tical.” 

HE patent fact is that there never was a 

period in which so great a number of 
people were vitally interested in the prob- 
lems of theology. Not only the more impor- 
tant reviews, but the popular magazines, 
devote an amount of space to such subjects 
which can only have one significance. 
Further than this, if, as has been recently 
noticed, certain religious newspapers have 
become more or less secularized, the secular 
papers exhibit an increasing interest in ev- 
erything connected with religion, and this 
certainly not to the exclusion of subjects 
distinctly theological. These are facts 
which show clearly enough the attitude of 
the public mind. Insuch matters there is a 
clear relation between supply and demand. 
It cannot be contended that Churchmen 
possess a lower average of intelligence than 
other cultivated people, or are less interest- 
ed in the most vital of all questions. In fact, 
it is the experience of many of the clergy 
that multitudes of people are yearning for 
something permanent in religion; they seek, 
in short, for a strength and stability which 
can only be found in a true theology. 


Se eS 
Destructive Criticism 


*FROM BISHOP HUNTINGTON'S CONVENTION 
ADDRESS, 1899 


EEDLESS public occurrences have lately 
done a deplorable injury to the great 
cause to which we all alike owe our supreme 
allegiance. Since the first few generations 
after Pentecost, the power, the extension, 
the doctrine, the worship, the work, the de- 
fence, of the Christian Faith, have been in- 
separable from the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament as a book. The 
proofs of this fact, as they appear in every 
department of Christian learning and liter- 
ature, from the beginning, in systems and 
treatises, in corporate and personal reli- 
gion, in institutions of education, charity, 
and the preaching of the Gospel, in missions 
and reforms, are too plain and too all-per- 
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vading to b3 named here. I suppose it is 
not too much to say, not referring now to 
what the Church has owed to these writings 
before they were formally brought together 
in the canon, thatit is impossible to see how 
the Church could have kept its integrity, 
its authority, its unity, its practical force in 
the living world, without them; 7.e., how 
Christianity could have survived. 

Consider, what the scholarship and the 
libraries of Christendom very well know, 
that on the authenticity and genuineness of 
this Book, in its various particulars of evi- 
dence, an ample share of the best intellec- 
tual faculty of the several periods and lan- 
guages has been expended against critical 
assault and contention. Consider also, that, 
in a volume of such great dimensions, such 
a vast variety of topics, kinds and times of 
composition and of human authorship, the 
range of illustration, reference, and allusion, 
with the difference in language and dialect, 
with the influence of natural objects and 
human personalities and local events on the 
writers and what is written, according to 
any conception we can frame of a revelation 
of the mind and will of God to mankind, a 
divine and human element must co-exist 
without mutual destruction, enmity, or fatal 
contradiction. Consider that in the think- 
ing and reasonable part of the world this 
has been for some time well understood and 
acknowledged without a serious disturbance 
of the foundations or the authority of the 
Faith in the Church, but rather with a 
strengthening of them, the points requiring 
such revision being mostly only literary or 
linguistic. 

It is my conviction that this providential 
course, guided by reverent and wise believ- 
ers in the orders of the clergy, and by self- 
oblivious laymen, might have been so con- 
ducted that this ‘‘greater confirmation of 
the faith” in Holy Scripture could have 
gone steadily on. Noshock to veneration, 
no distrust of a divine inspiration, no dis- 
tressing doubt of the heavenly record, no 
scandalous rumor of defection, on any no- 
ticeable scale, need have been felt. The ap- 
paratus of just criticism would have been 
kept in its right place, and only when a step 
in revision, or altered translation, or expla- 
nation, had been so demonstrated as to be 
beyond dispute, would it have been adver- 
tised, and then proposed by the lawful guar- 
dians of discipline and doctrine. Then an 
unshrinking attempt by any ordained min- 
ister, to fix terms of contempt, ridicule, in- 
credulity, upon the matchless and singular 
volume which has. declared itself through 
ages, without effectual dispute, to be the 
Word of God, which has been handled with 
awe in the higrest seats of law and courts 
of judgment, which has been pressed with 
adoring gratitude to the breasts of martyrs, 
saints, statesmen, and seers, which has sat- 
urated litanies, missals, Prayer Books, al- 
tar anthems, and august obsequies with its 
unearthly spirit, and glorified them with its 
grandeur, could have been only offensive by 
its impertinence, and amazing by its au- 
dacity. Then it would not have recklessly 
been put in the power of the skeptical who 
seek excuses for disbelief, of the hard- 
hearted who hate to hear of the holiness of 
heaven and are impatient of warnings of - 
retribution, of the frivolous, the self-indul- 
gent, the profane, the sensual, the prayer- 
less whom we can only. pray for, the worldly 
to whom we try to proclaim the kingdom of 
God, to say back to us: ‘‘Oh, your own Bible 
is pulled to pieces, your own witnesses dis- 
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credit it, your own priests and prophets tell 
us it is not the commandment of God, but 
the guesses and fables and fancies of mis- 
taken men, and nobody tells us where de- 
lusion ends and reality begins.” No. This 
need not have been said. Truth did not de- 
mand it. Nobody supposes that the Chris- 
tian religion is to make its way effectually 
among men against established facts. Its 
real issue with science is as to what the facts 
are. That being finally settled, if it ever is, 
the two revelations, in nature and in the 
Bibie, will be mutually adjusted, God being 
one God. ‘‘Any religion that is true must 
be difficult in many respects to believe, only 
it must be in many more and greater re- 
spects, difficult to disbelieve.” 

My friends, I say this to you because I 
must. I say it with hesitation, because the 
saying costs much, and yet because I cannot 
in my place and with my promises, say less, 
My reference is as free from personality or 
prejudice as I can make it. Nothing can 
persuade me that any bishop of the Church 
of God can be compelled to lay ordaining 
hands for the Christian priesthood, by any 
known law of Ged or the Church, on any 
man he deems unworthy of the office and its 
sanctities, the Church continuing to pray, 
at the Ember season, for all bishops, 
that they may ‘faithfully and wisely make 
choice of fit persons to serve in the sacred 
ministry of the Church.” What kind of 
men would accept the office if there were 
such compulsion? 


oe eS 
Is There Room in the Ministry? 


BY THE REV. FRED'K S, JEWELL, D. D. 
il. 


fies second phase of! the question, that 

touching the clerical conditions, or em- 
ployment for the clergy we have, has, until 
the recent ordination imbroglio in New 
York, been the more especial subject of 
contention. Numerically considered alone, 
have we or have we not too many ministers 
for the fields to be occupied and the work 
which should be expended on them? 
Whichever it may be, the answer reveals 
evils alike serious, and, it is to be feared, 
alike remediless. For if the supply be so 
much too great as to give just occasion for 
the recent outcry, it implies a condition of 
things tending to produce clerical lapses 
and depositions, secularization, and distress- 
ful non-employment, an evil ‘‘without a re- 
deeming quality.”” On the contrary, if the 
supply be none too great, and there is the 
alleged difficulty in securing proper minis- 
terial employment in parishes or missions, 
then there must exist either asad amount 
of priestly incapacity or some grievous neg- 
lect or mismanagement on the part of the 
Church authorities, both evils greatly to 
our injury and discredit, Thus weare here 
confronted by a sort of King Lear dilemma: 

“Thou did’st shun a bear! 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea’’— 
And with small gain in choosing the bear 
alternative. 

Stripped of all considerations of principle 
and character, the answer to the question 
is a mere matter of numbers, The resort, 
then, must be to Church statistics, and these 
are confessedly unreliable. Ualike the col- 
lected bones of an extinct animal, you can 
not, from the data they afford, reconstruct 
the desired form of the actual fact. But 
taking them as they are, we find in the 
United States a sum total of 4,754 clergy 
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and 6,294 parishes and missions, an excess 
in the latter of 1,541. On its face, this looks 
like abundant room in the ministry for all 
we have, and all we can get from all our 
varied sources of supply. Butas some of 
these parishes are not self-supporting, and 
for many of these missions, much the larger 
part of the whole, the Church provides no 
visible means of ministerial support, they 
cannot be considered open field, and must 
be subtracted from the sum total of excess. 
How much this will lessen that sum we have 
no means of knowing; but even if we sup- 
pose it to amount to two-thirds of the whole, 
there would still remain an excess of par- 
ishes and missions, so that we may still say, 
‘and yet there is room.”’ 

But there appear to be some whose more 
immediate observation has led them to an 
opposite conclusion. This might easily be 
the case with those especially conversant 
only with the older and more populous dio- 
ceses of the Hast, such as Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Long Island, New York, 
Newark, and Pennsylvania. In these dio- 
ceses, statistics make the number of clergy- 
men 1,339, while that of parishes and mis- 
sions is only 1,148, an excess of 191 on the 
part of the former. How much this excess 
might be reduced by subtracting the num- 
ber of those who, as disabled or superannu- 
ated, cannot be regarded asa part of the 
working force, it is impossible to tell. But 
whatever it may be, there would probably 
still remain an excess of ministers as com- 
pared with the parishes and missions. Here 
then, numerically considered, there appears 
to be a case where there is no room in the 
ministry. 

But, if there is in these dioceses a real 
lack of room arising from their surplus of 
ministers, it is well to look at the causes 
which tend to produce that surplus. For if 
it should appear that these causes are dis- 
tinctly local, their existence here, rather 
than elsewhere, will go far to show that the 
evil deplored is itself local, rather than 
general. This inquiry is also the more im- 
portant, because the alleged lack of room 
in the ministry has,with singular haste and 
unreason, been charged to the extension of 
the so-called free-church system and the ex- 
ploiting of the priestly idea. How utterly 
wild this charge is, may be seen from the 
facts that they are not of common occurrence 
throughout the Church; that the free- 
church system, while on some accounts 
justly faulted, is not so extensively adopted 
as to exert any such large influence on the 
fortunes of the unemployed clergy, and that 
the very dioceses where the priestly idea is 
generally maintained are those where this 
want of room, or ministerial employment, is 
less common or severe. This much is also 
certain—these causes are not specially 
operative in the six dioceses under consid- 
eration. The real causes which lead to this 
congregating of supernumerary clergy in 
these dioceses, are the increasing drift of 
population toward the great centres of life 
and activity; the larger opportunities for 
the incidental employment of those without 
regular charges; the more abundant open- 
ings in institutions of learning for clerical 
scholars and specialists in science as in- 
structors; the disposition of those who 
graduate at eastern seminaries to seek for 
situations in the larger and more luxurious 
parishes of the Hast, rather than in the new 
and ruder fields of the West—a tendency 
already attracting the attention of west- 
ern bishops and inciting them to more 
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strenuous endeavor to provide an adequate 
home-training for their postulants; and, for 
clergymen of easy dispositions, ample 
means, and cultivated taste, the more 
varied, accessible, and delightsome means 
of gratification and improvement—advant- 
ages of their kind more attractive to such 
minds than the multiplied calls, labors, and 
harassments of parish life. It is certainly 
not hard to see how strong in this direction 
must be the influence of the great centres 
of the Atlantic slope to increase the num- 
ber of the resident ministry over that of the 
parishes and missions; nor how inapplicable 
to the Church in general any conclusions 
drawn from this local condition of things 
must be. This inapplicability may be 
further seen by simply noticing the fact that 
in the remaining seventy-one dioceses and 
districts,we have reported 3,347 ministers, 
as against 5,247 parishes and missions, giv- 
ing an excess of the latter of 1,900; and that 
in twenty-one of these dioceses and districts 
the number of the parishes and missions in 
each is double that of its ministers. Consid- 
ered, then, in the light of comparative num- 
bers alone, there is already room enough in 
the ministry, notonly for all the ministers we 


have, without deducting the disabled or- 


superannuated, but also, as there are re- 
ported but 725 candidates and postulants, 
for all those we are able to produce; the 
total excess of parishes and missions over 
all being 1,175. 

But, in spite of all this, it still appears to 
be the fact that there are those in the minis- 
try who are desirous to do the work for which 
they were ordained, who cannot find this 
room; in other words, who either find it 
difficult, or altogether fail,to secure the just 
ministerial place or field in which to do it. 
Of course it is impossible to tell how many 
are unfortunately thus situated; but from 
the startling list of non-parochial clergy 
found on our diocesan rolls, and from appli- 
cations for employment known to be made 
here and there to bishops and other clergy, 
the number must be considerable. I have 
myself received, and from widely separated 
points in the Church, appeals—some of the 
most moving character—for information 
and aid in this direction, and I can but be- 
lieve that other clergymen far more favor- 
ably situated as to position and influence 
than myself, could tell of a much larger ex- 
perience of this kind. But aside from this, 
the very origin of the discussion which, so to 
speak, has raged around this subject, 
broached as it was by so prominent a divine, 
and argued by him with so much earnest- 
ness and force, is ground sufficient for be- 
lieving that the evil does exist; that there 
is, on the part of nota few of the worthy un- 
employed, a difficulty in obtaining proper 
place for the performing of the work to 
which they were ordained,which ought not 


to exist; and that in consequence no little 


suffering is caused where enough otherwise 
occurs, and no slicht discredit and damage 
are done to the Church herself, 


(To be continued) 3 
— i — 
Personal Mention 
The Rev. W. A. Beardsley and wife have sailed for 


Europe, to spend vacation. | 
The Rev. Wm. J. Brewster has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. John’s church, Warehouse Point, Conn. 


The summer address of the Rev. Geo. Biller will be 
Be lleville, N. J. 


The Rev. John C. Eccleston, D,D, will spend part _ 
of the summer in Canada. sian 
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The Rev. Geo. C. Foley has received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, from the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. , 


The Rey. HenryR. and Mrs. Gummey, with several 
friends, all of Germantown, have gone abroad, and 
‘willspend a portion of tae summer traveling through 
‘Europe. 


The Rey. R. H. Gesner will take summer charge of 
‘the chapel of the Transfiguration, Norfolk, Conn. 


The Rev. Frederic M. Garland will have summer 
charge of Grace church, New Bedford, Mass. 

The Rev. H. C Goodman will continue to remain in 
chargeof St. John’s church, Dubuque, Iowa, until a 
permanent rector has been appointed, 

The Rev. A. B. Hunter, principal of St. Augustine’s 
‘Colored School, Raleigh, N. C., with his wife, have 
‘been given a vacation in Europe, throu gh the kind- 
ness of a friend of the school, and will remain abroad 
until September, 

‘The Rev. Chas. §. Hutchison has accepted the rec- 
torship of Grace church, Avondale, Cincinnati, dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio. 

The Rev, Hora io W. Pell Hodson, M. A. (Hobart), 
has received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, on 
examinations, from Northern Illinois Colleze. 

The Rey. Leslie E. Learnea will spend the summer 
in England and Scotland, with a brief visit to the con- 
‘tinent. 

The Rev. John S. Lindsay, D. D., received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws, at the recent Com- 
mencement of Washington and Lee University. 

The Rev. Arthur Selden Lloyd has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, from Roanoke 
College, Virginia. 

The Rey. J, A. Montgomery's address is changed to 
6806 Green st. (near Carpenter Lane), Germantown, 
Phila. 

The Rev. B. F. Matrau has sought rest at Newton, 
Mass. 

The Rev. J. D. McConkey has resigned the rector- 
Ship of the church of the N.tivity, Lewiston, Idaho. 

The Rey. Dr. J. Philip B. Pendleton will spend the 
moath of July in the Adirondacks. His address will 

_ be Maple Lodge, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 

The Rey. C. M. Pullen has resigned the rectorship 
of Christ church parish, Green Bay, Wis., to take ef- 

_ fect on or before the first day of October, 1899. 
_ The Rey, C.E.S. Rasay is to make a summer tour 
of Europe. 

The Rev, Dr. James S. Stone’s address, till Sept. 
‘ist, will be care of Union Bank of London, 2 Princes 
st., London, Eng. 

The Rev. C.J. Shrimpton has withdrawn his resig- 
mation of the rectorship of St. John’s church, Athol, 

| Mass., by request. 
‘The Rev. E. B. Schmitt sailed for England June 
24th, tobe absent two months. 

Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, has received the hon- 
rary degree of Doctor of Laws, from Washington 

University, St. Louts, Mo. 
ij 

The Rev. H. Van Allen should be addressed at 
Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

The vestry of Trinity church, San Jose, Cal., have 
elected the Rev. J. B. Wakefield, D. D., who, in con- 
sequence of impaired health, has resigned the rector- 
Ship, rector emeritus. 

The Rey. C. Campbell Walker has resigned the rec- 
torship of Zion Church, Philadelphia, to accept that 
of St. John’s church, Clifton, borough of Richmond, 
‘Greater New York. 

“The Rey. Lucius Waterman, D. D., has accepted the 
rectorship of Trinity church, Claremont, N. Y. 

" ‘The Rev. F. W. White is temporarily in charge of 
the cathedral at Davenport, Iowa. Address 821 Brady 
“St. . ‘ 

To Correspondents 


THE Aitken Bible was published in Philadelphia in 
0782. A leaf between the Old Testament and New 
Testament states that William White and George 
Duffield, chaplains to Congress, had examined it, and 
that Congress approved of the undertaking and rec- 
ommended this edition. There is a copy in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, and another in the 
WwW: tingham Library, Baltimore. Information about 
thi and other editions is to be found in ‘Karly Bibles 
erica, ” by the Rev. John Wright, D. D., of St. 


'iD.—Aubrey Moore’s ‘“‘Science and the 
it partly meet your needs. It isa book 


alue. ‘There are several excellent volumes 
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on the S. P. C. K. list touching such subjects, such as 
“Some Modern Religious Difficulties,” Miracles” 
(by the Rey. BE. A. Litton), ‘‘'The Story of Creation as 
told by Theology and Science” (Ackland), “The Or- 
igin of the World According to Revelation and Sci- 
ence.’’ The existence of ‘man’ before Adam does not 
disprove the existence of Adam. Prof. Fiske has not 
“conclusively shown” that the Story of Adam and 
Eve came in after the captivity; he has only assumed 
it. If the theory of evolution be ever so true, it does 
not disprove the ‘‘Fall of man.” There are various 
kinds of evolution. There isdegenerationas well as 
progress. Goldwin Smith's objection to the Incarna- 
tion is at least as old as the Nestorian heresy. There 
is no relation of the Divine with the human or of In- 
finite with finite being which does not present similar 
difficulties. It could not be otherwise. 


Ordinations 


On St. John Baptist’s Day, Bishop Gray advanced 
to the priesthood, the Rev. A. E. Jensen, in St. James’ 
mission church, Tampa. The sermon was preached 
by Archdeacon Weddell, and the Rev. W. W. De 
Hart presented the candidate. 


The Rt. Rev. W. H. Hare admitted Jay Scott Bud- 
long to the ‘Sacred Order of Deacons, at Vermillion, S 
Dak., June 22d. The candidate was presented by the 
Rev. R. Doherty, S T. D. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dean G. H. Cornell, of Sioux City, Iowa. 
The Bishop was celebrant at the Holy Communion. 


On St. Peter's Day, in the church of the Nativity, 
Maysville, Ky., the Bishop of Lexington officiating for 
the Bishop of Tennessee, the Rev. John Ashley Cha- 
pin, deacon, son of the rector of the parish, the Rev. 
D. D. Chapin, was advanced to the order of the priest- 
hood. 


In the church of the Holy Spirit, Gambier, Ohio, on 
the 3rd Sunday after Trinity, the Bishop of Ohio or- 
dained to the diaconate his candidates from the 
senior class of the theological seminary: Robert Le 
Roy Harris, Ph.B , Harry St. Clair Hathaway, Thomas 
R. Hazzard, and Charles Wesley Neumann, B. A. The 
preacher was the Rev. Cassius M. Roberts. 


On Wednesday, June 21st, in St. Thomas’ church, 
Bath, E. C., the Rev. Francis Joyner, deacon-in- 
charge of the parish, was advanced to the priesthood 
by Bishop Watson, the Rey. Dr. Drane and the Rev. 
Messrs. N. Harding, L. L Williams, and F. B. Tick- 
nor, assisting intheservice. Dr. Drane presented the 
candidate, and Mr. Harding preached the sermon. 


In the church of the Holy Communion. Charleston, 
S.C., the Rt. Rev. Ellison Capers, D. D., Bishop of 
the diocese, advanced to the priesthood the Rey. 
Messrs. John Henry Brown, Harry Judah Mikell, 
and James Cash Waring. The Bishop preached the 
sermon. The Rey. Drs. A. Toomer Porter, John John- 
son, and Robert Wilson, and the Rev. Messrs. John 
Kershaw and A. E. Cornish, assisted in the service. 


In St. Paul's church, Mt. Vernon, Onio, on the 4th 
Sunday after Trinity, the Kt. Rev. W. A. Leonard, 
D. D., Bishop of Ohio, advanced to the priesthood 
the following deacons: The Rey. Charles W. Baker, 
David W. Thornberry, John H. W. Fortescue-Cole, 
William E. Hull, and E. Livingston Wells. The first 
three are graduates of Bexley Hall, the theological 
school of Kenyon College. The Rev. Mr. Hull who 
was formerly a Lutheran minister, is rector-elect of 
St. Paul's church, Mt. Vernon. The candidates were 
presented by the Rey. Dr. D, F. Davies, of Bexley 
Hall. The preacher was the Very Rev. Charles D. 
Williams, D. D. 


In St. John's church, Jacksonville, Sunday, June 
25th, Bishop Weed ordained to the diaconate Mr. 
John Chipman and Mr. Samuel Alston Wragg. 
Morning Prayer having been said at an earlier hour, 
the services consisted only of the ordination, litany, 
and celebration of the Holy Eucharist. After the 
processional and opening prayers, the Bishop 
preached a powerful sermon on the Apostolic minis- 
try and its threefold character, ending with a most 
impressive,charge to the candidates on the duties, 
obligations, and privileges of the office to which they 
were called. The candidates were presented to the 
Bishop by the rector of the parish, the Rev. Van 
Winder Shields, D.D. The Rev. John Chipman is to 
take up work in the diocese of Georgia, under Bishop 
Nelson, while the Rev. S. A. Wragg who is a gradu- 
ate of the General Theological Seminary,-will work 
in the diocese of Florida, probably going to Palatka, 

Married 

JONES-BURTT.—On Wednesday, June 28, 1899, at the 
cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, N. Y., by 
the Bishop of Long Island, Florence, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Burtt, to the Rey. James Clarence 
Jones, both of Brooklyn. 

NELSON- WELLES.—On Wednesday, June 21, 1899, in 
St. Paul’s church, Waterloo, N. Y., Pauline Fuller 
Welles, daughter of the late Edward Randolph Welles, 
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Bishop of Milwaukee, to Edward Holden Nelson, of 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Died 
Lockwoop.—Entered into rest,at midnight on June 
16th, 1899, at her residence, Ridgefield, Conn., Harriet 


Jones, widow of the late Edmund Warren Lockwood, 
in the 89th year of her age. 


HAMILTON.—Entered into rest, at Bellevue, Ohio, 
on June 16, 1899, Mrs. Mary Woodward Hamilton, 
widow of the late Rey. Moses Hamilton, in the 68th 
year of her age. 

“The strife is o'er, the battle done?” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: Tam Domus- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
Support of theclergyman of this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the presbyters and readers in Mex- 


ico. 
Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 


ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besid-s the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGE OC. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REv. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 


LET me make an appeal for contributions towards 
the erection of two little mission halls in the towns of 
Kingman and Williams, in the missionary district of 
Arizona. We have several Church families at these 
two points, but no building of our own in which to 
worship. One thousand dollars would solve the prob- 
lem for us. Our people are poor, but they are doing 
their best in contributing to the missionary’s stipend. 
If God permits us to erect these two little buildings, 
they will be the only ones of that kind in an interval 
of 200 miles. This is a grand opportunity for those 
who would like to help the Church in this missionary 
diocese. ROBERT RENISON, 

General Missionary. 


T'he Rev. Mr. Renison is doing most excellent work 
in the growing towns along the Santa Fe Pacific R. R. 
in Northern Arizona and New Mexico. We must have 
these churches, if our work in Kingman and Williams 
is to go on. These are cases of absolute necessity. We 
have not had much help in my time to build churches 
out here. I do hope that friends will come to our 
relief. J. M. KENDRICK, 

Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona. 


THE little mission church at East Tawas, Mich., has 
been partly destroyed by fire; the entire interior of 
the building, including all vestments, books, pipe or- 
gan, and chancel furniture, is a total loss.’ The Fi- 
nance Committee ask the help of Churchmen in their 
efforts to raise two hundred dollars for altar and vest- 
ments. The people are doing &ll in their power to 
restore the building. .Gifts of money, material, or 
Prayer Books, will be most gratefully received and 
acknowledged. Address, 

WILLIAM OGDEN EMERY, 
Tawas Bay Lumber Company, 
East Tawas, Mich. 


THE church at New Richmond, Wis. (St. Thomas’ 
church), was totaly destroyedin the tornado which 
nearly wiped out that town,on June 12th. Nothing 
whatever remains, excepting a hole in the ground, 
and amass of wreckage about it. Altar, vestments, 
seats, and everything, hopelessly gone. Nor was 
there any tornado insurance. We ask for help to re- 
build, and begin our work anew. Money can be sent 
to the missionary-in-charge, the REV. W. A. How- 
ARD, JR., Star Prairie, Wis. (P. O.), or to the BISHOP 
OF MILWAUKEE, Milwaukee, Wis., who has been on 


‘the ground, has seen the woeful destruction, and who 


will guarantee this appeal. 


Church and Parish 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires position as tutor in 
school or family. Latin and English. Unexceptional 
Maryland references. Address TUTOR, 1200 McCulloh 
st Baltimore, Ma, 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, July, 1899 


2. 5th Sunday after Trinity. Visitation 


B. V. M. Green. 

9. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
23. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
25 Sv. JAMES, Apostle. Red. 
30. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


If clouds look as if scratched by a hen, 
Get ready to reef your topsails then. 


“Christ Within Me” 
(After the Mission) 
BY MRS. R. N. TURNER 


There’s a Vo'ce of Love that~calleth, 
‘Come up higher, child of Mine, 
Make your sacrifice with gladness, 
Live with Me the life divine! 
Purer worship, holier praise, 
Unto God, thy Saviour, raise!” 


Heart of Mercy and Compassion, 
Lift me up with strong desire! 
Quicken Me, O Holy Spirit, 
With Thy sacred, living fire! 
Lead me in Thy way alone, 
Make my will to be Thine own. 


Hushed are all the sounds alluring 
That once led my soul astray! 
Shattered are my earthly idols— 
Christ hath called me—I obey! 
I will walk where He shall guide, 
Ever near His wounded side! 


On the altar of our worship, 
There I lay my sacrifice; 
Offered now with that Pure Offering, 
May my true oblation rise! 
And thesweet reward be mine, 
“Christ within me,’’ Lord Divine! 


RS. 
Pen-and-Ink.lings 
N a Presbyterian parish, not very far 
from Chicago, noted for its frequent,and 
not always voluntary, change of pastors, 
a new victim was installed last week- 
The anthem sung on the occasion was mar- 
velously appropriate, being Mendelssohn’s 
“‘O Jerusalem that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee.”’ 


ARPER'S Rovnd Table gives some 

amusing instances of typographical er- 
rors. In Philadelphia a printer turned the 
expression, ‘from Alpha to Omega,” into 
‘‘from apples to oranges,” and conveyed the 
impression that somebody had set the Dela- 
ware River on fire, by calling ferry-boats 
“fiery hosts.” A cooking school called the 
“New Century,” was cruelly made to appear 
as the ‘‘New Cemetery,” and doubtless the 
same pessimistic typo changed the ‘‘Masque 
of Pandora” into the '‘Morgue of Pandora.” 
A diver who had found two old bells in the 
Delaware went before the public as a 
“driver” who had found ‘‘two old bills.” 
The Scripture allusion to the leaven that 
‘Jeaventh the whole lump,” was perverted 
into the startling agricultural announce- 
ment that the leaven had leavened ‘'the 
whole turnip.” 


ISHOP DOANE addresses his colleagues 
with whom he is on especially familiar 
terms, by the names of their dioceses, instead 
of taeir surnames, and in correspondence 
frequently makes use of his own and other 
titles. It isrelated that on one occasion he 
wrote a letter to another bishop, and in 
signing it, used the term, ‘‘William of Al- 
bany,” instead of his name. His correspond- 
ent promptly replied to the letter, and in 
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his answer said: ‘‘It is really too bad, Bish- 
op, that youare not of the western diocese 
of your State instead of Albany. If you 
were, you might very appropriately sign 
yourself, ‘‘Buffalo Bill.” 


NSCRIPTIONS of Biblical texts are 
sometimes found on old houses and other 
buildings. The Quiver gives some interesting 
facts concerning them. One of the most re- 
markable instances is to be found at Castle 
Ashby, the magnificent mansion of the Mar- 
quis of Northampton. It was commenced in 
1584 and completed in 1624, by the famous 
architect, Inigo Jones. Everywhere there 
is evidence that its builder was of a deeply 
reverent character. Around the coping of 
the mansion are a4 number of Latin inscrip- 
tions, the translation of which is as fol- 
lows: ‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” That on the north front and 
partly on the west side was added much 
later—in the year 1827—and it reads thus: 
“Blessed are all they who fear the Lord 
and walk in His ways.” Over the facade of 
the entrance is, ‘‘The Lord guard thy en- 
tering in.’’ Then around the wall, dividing 
the gardens from the park, are texts in 
English, constructed in the masonry. These 
are: ‘‘The grass withereth, the flower fad- 
eth, but the Word of God standeth for ever,” 
and the oft-quoted text, ‘‘Consider the lilies 
of the field,” etc. 


pe a recent picnic given to the Sunday 
school of one of our churches in Iowa, 
a member of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
was dispensing lemonade to the thirsty 
youngsters. It so happened that a denomi- 
tional Sunday school was enjoying an outing 
near by, and the Brotherhood man had a 
suspicion that not a little of the lemonade 
was going to members of the neighboring 
school. Being unable to distinguish among 
so many, and alarmed at the rapid disap- 
pearance of the beverage, he decided that 
immediate steps were necessary. Knowing 
that the intruders would not be versed in 
the catechism, he proceeded to catechise 
each applicant. No catechism, no lemon- 
ade. The plan worked admirably, and the 
young man is being chaffed for applying re- 
ligious tests in a free country. 


R. G. H. HEPWORTH, in his volume, 
‘“Through Armenia on Horseback,” 
says: 

Americans do not appreciate their missionary 
service. In a far-off way we may admire these 
men and women whose lives are full of self-sac- 
rifice, but if we could once look into their homes 
and get a glimpse of the awful isolation in which 
they live so cheerfully, we should see to it that 
they wanted no comforts which money could 
buy. They have too small salaries, and yet the 
world is fullof gold. They spend themselves, 
and also what they can spare from their slender 
incomes—more than they can spare—for the re- 
lief of the poor who are all around them. No 
man can resist the impulse to empty his purse 
when he sees such depths of misery as even I, 
in my short sojourn, have beheld; and I can 
only say that the Western world ought to double 
its generous gifts to those whose lives are ‘sad- 
dened by their ceaseless ministrations to the 
wretched creatures, widowed and orphaned, 
who knock at their doors for a word of encour- 
agement or a crust of bread. 
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OR the first time in the history of Berlim 
University, a degree in course has been. 
conferred upon a woman, the recipient being 
Fraulein Neumann, to whom the degree of 
Ph.D. was given at the recent graduation 
exercises. In India, permission to practice 
before the High Court at Allahabad has been 
withheld from Miss Sorabji who took the 
degree of LL.B. at Bombay University, and 
afterward studied with marked success at 
Oxford, her purpose being to practice the 
profession of law in her native land. 


MOVEMENT, called in Boston the 
Home Library, and which is managed 

well, though slightly differently,in Chicago, 

brings books directly to the tenements. A 

tenement house is selected in Boston to be 

the neighborhood library for two or three 
months. A numberof good books and chil- 

dren’s magazines are taken there and lent, 

and once a week a ‘‘person of sense,” as Dr. 

Hale has put it, meets the children and 

talks the books over. When the time is up, 

the library is passed on to another place. In 

several cities there are libraries in the pub- 

lic schools. At’Buffalo, where ten schools 

were so provided this year, the libraries are_ 
under the direction of the public library. A 
thousand books are put in a library, and 

three times a .year there is a transfer be- 

tween the schools, so that the pupils in 

each have access to 3,000 volumes during 
the year. 5 


pas 


Notes From ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
il 


TOHE old eagles and their nest disappeared, 
but we built a ‘‘nest” under the pines on 
the shore, where we have spent many happy 
summers with our children. The youngest. 
was an active infant when we came here. 
She was often tethered to a tree near the 
door, where she frolicked on all fours like a 
kid, for hours ata time, until ‘she came to 
“the end of her rope” by getting it wound 
around the tree. Then there was music in 
the air until relief was found. : 
The child was lost once in the woods, when 
she was a toddler two years old, and we 
know something of the terrible apprehen- 
sion and torture of suspense that father and 
mother feel when a child is stolen. The sun 
was not more than two hours from setting 
when we missed the baby, and there was no: 
sight or sound of her near the cottage. No 
neighbors were near to help in the search. 
She was found within an hour, nearly a half 
mile from home, crying in the dense bushes, 
quite worn out with her traveland bewilder- 
ment, An older member of the family was 
lost in searching for the lost, but got in be- 
fore dark. 
» The “baby” is with me now, grown to 
young womanhood, and looking very like her 
mother at seventeen, when I fell inlove with 
her. Weare ‘‘keeping house,” or the house 


is keeping us, for a week or two, while the — 


family gathers from East and West. We are 
the first ‘summer coons” (that is what the 
natives call us) of the season, and we enjoy 
these cool, quiet latter days of June when 


a steam whistle disturbs our peace but once. 


a week, and there is not a sound of human > 


voice or step within a mile of us. Wehave 


“lots of fun” in our domestic as well as liter- 
ary pursuits. After experimenting with 
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various kinds of rations, we are convinced 
that bacon and eggs is best. I say is best, 
not wre best, for they come out of the frying 
pan in the singular number, Eggs have a 
Singular tendency, and a decided affinity for 
bacon. 

I have forgotten what the poet said about 
‘a day in June,” but I am sure he could not 
have pictured anything so fine as this. It is 
not spring, and it is not summer, but a gentle 
mingling of both; a delicate, delicious blend- 
ing of clover blossom and wild-rose perfume; 
asort of aerial sweet sixteenity, when the 
girlhood of the year comes with reluctant 
feet to the place where brook and river 
meet. The air is very quiet; scarcely a leaf 
moves, but the tall grasses swing their 
plumes as if of their own motion; and there 
is a little murmur, a faint purring in the 
high tops of the pines, to which the rhythm 
of the small waves on the beach supplies a 
tender undertone. The beach is but astone’s 
throw from my door. Near the shore, where 
the sand gleams through, the color’ of the 
water is dull gold: further out, it changes to 
sea-green, then to violet. The foreground, 
in these first days, is untrodden and un- 
marred by passing feet aad picking fingers. 
I can see blue-bells, coreopsis, tiger-lilies, 
red clover and white, wild roses, and a great 
variety of grasses and shrubs. Oak and 
pine, hemlock and maple, are the trees in 
sight. Across the harbor are homes and 
farms, and over the bay, several miles in the 
Opposite direction, gleam the white build- 
ings of Elk Rapids, where are mills and 
furnaces and a railroad. The busy, noisy 
worid is not far off, is not quite out of sight, 
but I am glad to be away from the sound of 
it for a time. Yet trouble and temptation 
come even here. The poison ivy grows by 
the side of the wild-rose and the winter- 
green, CA eel. 
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The Fine Art of Words 


BY C. W. LEFFINGWELL 


INE ART includes all methods of esthetic 
expression; word methods; line, color,di- 
mension methods; tone methods; movement 
methods. The province of all Fine Art is to 
embody in suitable form the emotions of 
the invisible spirit of man. By means of 
Form, one soul speaks to another and makes 
itself understood. Ordinary phases and 
processes of human thought are expressed 
by language as ordinarily spoken; our daily 
intercourse, our discussions and recreations, 
are carried on by words used as arbitrary 
signs, without attention to Art-Form; but 
emotions which are exalted and intense nat- 
urally seek for their expression something 
more than the arbitrary signs. They break 
out into sobs or laughter, transform the face 
by lines of wonderful significance, impel 
the whole body to suggestive attitudes and 
movements. Sometimes they join to speech 
the melody of tune and utter themselves in 
song; or abandoning altogether the arbi- 
trary sign, they burst forth into the capti- 
vating harmonies of music. 

Yet words are sometimes more than arbi- 
trary signs; they become so by artistic ar- 
rangement. Tney may be moulded into 
true Art-Form, and to the value of their 
grammatical meaning, may be added the in- 
herent and subtle expression of Fine Art. 
Such use and arrangement of words we call 
_ poetry, though many of the finest elements 
of Form in Words may be found in master- 

_ ful prose composition. 
It is the work of genius, of the most ex- 
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alted and cultivated imagination, to discov- 
er or invent the form which corresponds to, 
and expresses, the ideal. The artist, the 
musician,the poet, must not only be capable 
of thinking high thoughts and feeling pro- 
found emotions, but also he must be able to 
perceive and construct the form which will 
embody his thought and feeling. So, he 
who would interpret a work of art must not 
only be able to entertain the ideal of the 
master, but also must have such knowledge 
of art construction as will enable him to ap- 
preciate the subtle methods by which the 
effect is produced. Hence it is, for exampie, 
that many intelligent people fail to derive 
satisfaction from the works of great musi- 
cians; not because they are naturally defi- 
cient in musical ability, but because they 
are unable to grasp the form, to follow the 
complicated harmonies and movements, by 
which the theme of the master is unfolded. 
The Art Form of music is especially difficult 
of apprehension. It passes so quickly, it is 
so complicated and obscure, that special 
training and keen observation are needed 
for its adequate interpretation. It is notso 
plain that he who runs may read; it is so 
elusive that he who would read must run! 
Other forms of art give opportunity for more 
deliberate study, and the elements of their 
Structure are more easily perceived. Yet 
even in the Art-Form of Words, with the ma- 
terial of which all educated people are famil- 
iar, there are subtleties which escape the 
most of us. It is to be feared that few read- 
ers appreciate the fine points of a great po- 
etical composition, though the meaning of 
every word is easily understood. The charm 
of it is felt in a general way, but the keen 
enjoyment of full insight is seldom expe- 
rienced. 

For the adequate appreciation of an art- 
ist’s work with words, as well as with other 
materials, we must know something of the 
principles of construction under which he 
works. We must be able to analyze the 
process, have a keen perception of the fine 
points of composition, know what to look for 
in the graceful labyrinth of his lines, note 
the exquisite skill with which he makes the 
stubborn element of words serve the pur- 
pose of his art, and the magical touch by 
which he moulds them for ornament and use. 
Only by such preparation can we grasp the 
Art-Form of Words and adequately compre- 
hend the ideal which they enshrine. 

Oce of the first points to be emphasized 
in entering upon this theme is that in the 
study or creation of Language-Forms we are 
dealing with sounds and not with printed 
signs. The spoken words and not the printed 
page are the materials out of which this Art- 
Form is constructed. It is addressed to the 
ear, not to the eye. One who would be a 
critic in this realm of art must have the 
ability to reproduce mentally, if not with 
vocal organs, the sounds which the printed 
words and phrases represent. Reading 
with the eyes alone will not convey to the 
mind the perfect form which the poet has 
evolved from his imagination and incorpo- 
rated in tones. Most people need aid in 
this first process of poetical analysis. Small 
progress will be made until we learn to read 
into the poem the sounds of which the 
printed words are the signs. In this respect 
poetry is like music: the printed score must 
be transformed into the sounds which the 
notes signify, before a clear idea may be ob- 
tained of the master’s composition. 

When I say we must learn te read sounds 
and not signs, I mean that we must learn to 
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read them in their structural relations, and’ 
not as standing alone. The finest musical 
composition would have no interest if each 
note were sounded by itself without any re-- 
lation to other notes. It is not the separate 
tones, but the harmonized and modulated 
phrases that charm the ear. The structure 
of poetical form is similar to that of music. 
Indeed, they are so closely related that their 
association in operatic composition has 
given to the world the greatest Art-Form 
which man has produced. 

With this primary condition of the Art use 
of words established, namely, that they are 
to be treated as sounds in structural rela- 
tions, let us proceed to consider some of the 
simple elements of Art construction. Since 
Artis expression by means of form, it will 
be helpful if we can ascertain the leading 
principles which determine the character of 
Art-Form. These are very simple in state- 
ment, but iutricate and subtle in use. They 
are the same forall kinds of Art-Form, so 
that the-study of one will help us to the 
mastery of others. What, we may ask, is 
the difference between form and chaos? 
The former has order, arrangement, unity; 
the latter has not. The one word, ‘‘unity,” 
may be taken to express the first element of 
form. But this is not enough. There must 
be something more than order and purpose 
indicated by the form which shall be’ the 
adequate embodiment of human sentiment. 
It must manifest not only intelligence (a 
straight line is sufficient for that), but also 
spontaneity, freedom. Form becomes inter- 
esting and is expressive of feeling, only as 
it has variety. Unity and variety, then, 
are the two basic principles of Art-Form, 
whether the material of the composition be 
intricate lines,’ or sculptured marble, or 
modulated words, 

Again, these simple elements of unity 
and variety may be subjected to analysis; 
we may have the unity of proportion, of in- 
tensity, of harmony; we may have variety 
as to masses, as to details, as to ornaments. 
As we begin to study and apply these prin- 
ciples we see how far-reaching and import- 
ant they are. 

In Word-Form we secure a certain kind of 
unity by grammatical construction. This 
is the unity of prose. But the unity of Fine 
Art is higher and more pleasing. In music 
and poetry we add to mechanical unity the 
unity of proportion in time, and so this 
Language-Form responds to a profound con- 
dition of our being. It becomes rhyth- 
mical, and flows on in unison with our 
own rhythmical nature, in unison with the 
music of the spheres. 

“There's not the smallest orb that thou beholdest, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still choiring with the youag-eyed cherubim.”’ 

Rhythm is the largest element of unity in 
poetical composition. It pervades the whole 
mass and penetrates every part. It is the 
thread of gold which runs through all 
changes and connects alldetails. Rhythmis. 
the heart beat of the living ideal, the throb- 
bing pulse of the Art-Form of language. It 
arranges wordsin similar groups, securing a 
regular recurrence of accented syllables, 
long and short in alternation or other se- 
quence, reducing the irregularities of ordi- 
nary prose to admirable order and systematic 
construction. With all its unifying value it 
adds, at the same time, an element of variety 
which is artistic, for its pulsations are not 
mere repetitions. It has, as iu were, its over- 
tones, its delicate touches and decorations, 
as well as its constant variety .in the order 
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-of syllables and grouping of phrases. Note 
in this simple stanza how the mechanical 
structure of the rhythm is wrought into an 
intertwining melody that ripples musically 
through the verse: 


“Hear the sledges with the bells, silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkie, tinkle, tinkle, 

On the icy air of night, 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens’ seem to twinkle 

With a crystaline delight!’ 


The arrangement of rhythmical divisions 
in lines of equal or proportionate length, is 
also characteristic of poetical composition, 
and serves both for unity and variety; the 
uniformity of the division being frequently 
broken, when the rhythm of the phrase ex- 
tends beyond the division and includes the 
following line, or a part of it. We have an 
example of this in the verse above: ‘‘While 
the stars that oversprinkle all the heavens, 
seem to twinkle.” 

We have another pleasing reinforcement 
of unity in the alliterative arrangement of 
words, by which an unexpected recurrence 
of sound is secured. Note, for example: 
‘‘Whata world of merriment their melody 
foretells!” The most obvious alliteration is 
in “merriment” and melody;”’ the ‘‘l” of the 
latter appears again in ‘‘foretells;’’ while 
the ‘‘t’”’ of the latter repeats, nearly, the 
sound of ‘‘d” in the last syllable of ‘‘melody.” 
The ‘‘r’ in ‘‘world” is also echoed in the 
word ‘‘merriment.” Not least, in this sim- 
ple line, is the alliteration at the beginning 
—‘'What a world.” Alliteration of vowels 
is evenmore striking, sometimes; as in the 
line: 

“From the molten, golden notes, 
And allin tune.” 

In all great Art-Forms of language, such 
examples may be found in which the lines 
and words are so linked and intertwined by, 
alliterations, that not a syllable can be 
changed without marring the unity of the 
whole. Caution is needed, of course, in the 
use of this as of other devices of construc- 
tion, that it is not carried so far as to be ob- 
strusive. The more subtle and unexpected 
the alliteration, the more will it enhance 
the beauty of the work. 

Passing over some minor elements of 
unity, such as repetitions, refrains, etc., let 
us note one of the most striking features of 
poetical form, which enhances both the 
unity and the variety of the composition, 
namely,rhyme. It takes nothing from our 
estimate of the value of rhyme to admit 
that the grandest poems of ancient and 
modern times are written in rhymeless 
verse. The masterful expression of the 
sublime may dispense with this charming 
accessory. The artist who paints the ocean 
tossed by storms, need not load his palette 
with pigments suitable for sunny landscapes. 
For the perfect expression of the beautiful, 
in English words, rhyme seems to be most 
helpful. At least we may say that only 
genius of the highest order can succeed 
without it. 

Rhyme, as all know, is the repetition, 
generally at the end of a line, of a word 
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it strengthens the unity of the work, it also 
adds to the variety, since rhymes are not 
identical. A word does not rhyme with 
itself. It rhymes with another word having 
the same terminal sound. [n the verse I 
have quoted, the repetition of ‘“‘tinkle” 
has a pleasing effect, but it is not rhyme. 
‘“‘Twinkle,” in the second line below is a 
perfect rhyme for “‘tinkle.” There is a 
variety in this unity, and itis artistic. If 
the poet had written “‘overspangle” for 
“oversprinkle,” he would have missed the 
mark of unity which we were looking for; 
he would have disappointed us. Every im- 
perfect rhyme is a discord, a disagreeable 
surprise to the reader, an evidence of weak- 
ness on the part of the writer. It shows 
that he is not perfect master of his material. 
On the other hand, when he displays great 
skill in bringing about a consonance of 
unusual and unexpected rhymes, we are 
surprised and pleased. In verses of free 
construction, the poet frequently makes use 
of this method of introducing unexpected 
rhymes to heighten the effect of his lines. 
Take another group of lines from ‘The 
Bells:” 

“Oh, from out their sounding cells 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 

How it swells! How it dwells 

On the future! How it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 

To the swinging and the ringing of the bells.” 

But I have time only to indicate some of 
the most simple and obvious uses of rhythm, 
alliteration, and rhyme, in securing unity 
and variety to the Art-Form of words. Sim- 
ple as they are, their analysis is of first im- 
portance to all who would enter with appre- 
ciation into the study of poetical composi- 
tion. This is not to say that the understand- 
ing of form in art is of more importance 
than the- perception of the idea which un- 
derlies the form. Butinorder to get at the 
idea, we must have an adequate knowledge 
of the form. It is only through the latter 
that the former can be apprehended. The 
first step in the mastery of any art, is to 
study the material and principles of which 
its form is constructed. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Zoroaster: The Prophet of Ancient Iran. ByA. V. 

Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian Lan- 

guages in Columbia University. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 

This work is described by the author in his 
preface, as dealing ‘‘with the life and legend of 
Zoroaster, the prophet of Ancient Ivan, the rep- 
resentative and type of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, the master whose teaching the 
Parsees to-day still faithfully follow.” It is at- 
tempted to bring the figure of this famous 
founder into the full light of history. It is not 
a part of the author’s plan to treat of the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster, a subject which he reserves 
for a future volume. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the rather rigid adherence to this 
distinction deprives the work of a certain meas- 
ure of interest. It is difficult to separate the 
teaching of a “prophet” from his life. But 
doubtless even the briefest exposition of the 
‘“‘ereed?? which was revealed to Zoroaster in his 
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ject, but in the foot-notes, numerous additional 
authorities are cited and references given to 
articles in reviews and magazines. Thesucces- — 
sive chapters deal with the name, Zoroaster; 
his ancestry; youth and education; the revela- 
tion; the triumph; the conversion of Vishtaspa 
and his court; the spread of the religion; its de- 
velopment; religious wars; the death of Zoroas- 
ter; and the subsequent spread of his teachings. 
In six appendices, a number of special questions 
are treated with the most exhaustive industry. 
The reader closes the book with a feeling of 
surprise that so little can be ascertained of the 
actual life of so great a teacher. Notwithstand- 
ing the dictum of a recent writer, warning 
Christian apologists not to make too much of 
the monstrosities of heathen religious legends, 
on the ground that ourown sacred books are too 
vulnerable on that score, we do not think any 
one need fear to compare the fantastic stories 
associated with the life of Zoroaster with those 
passages of the Holy Scriptures where the 
miraculous element comes out most strongly. 
The difference between the extravagance of the 
one and the sobriety of the other is world-wide. 
The least happy feature of Professor Jackson’s 
valuable work is the straining after analogies 
between the stories of Zoroaster and the narra- 
tives of the Bible. The parallels are anything | 
but evident. The book is a credit to American 
scholarship, and the Macmillan Company have 
done it full justice in the outward garb with 
which they have adorned it. A noteworthy 
feature is the excellent map of Persia and Af- 
ghanistan. The plates, representing several 
pieces of ancient sculpture, are also elegantly 
executed. The printing, equal to the best that — 
is seen in English books, was done by the Nor- 
wood Press, Norwood, Mass. 


The Redemption of Africa; a Story of Civilization. 
By Frederic Perry Noble. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $4. 


Mr. Noble has conferred an invaluable benefit 
on all who take any interest whatever in the 
history of Africa. His book is an encyclopedia 
in its range of subjects, and, so far as we can 
judge, correct in its information; thoroughness 
characterizes it. Beginning with the earliest 
history of Egypt, the author traces down to the 
present day the various attempts that have 
been made to civilize and, latterly, to Christian- 
ize the Dark Contiaent. There are many prob- 
lems worthy of consideration in the review of a 
work of this kind; many subjects suggest them- 
selves as important enough to find a place inthe 
book. Scarcely one of these is missing from the 

many topics treated of by Mr. Noble, and he 
grasps the situation with a clearness and readi- 
ness that convinces the reader of the wisdom of 
his conclusions. Africa is a large enough field 
for every Christian Church to do its share in 
evangelization, and from the list of missions 
here given, there does not seem to be any lack of 
missionary enthusiasm among the Churches. If, 
according to Mr. Kipling, the white man has a 
burden to take up, surely it can be found no- 
where so pressing as in Africa. The blush 
should suffuse the cheek of any one who, failing 
to remember the generations of slaves trans- 
ported from Africa’s shores, yet refuses now, ~ 
when the great door and effectual is opened, to 


send the message of salvation and freedom to 


the oppressed of the ages. It would be impossi- 

ble to enumerate the mission stations about 
which Mr. Noble tells so much, but to any one © 
interested in the redemption of Africa, his sug- 
gestions and rapid pen pictures, as he travels — 


from north to south, are graphic enough to lead 


first vision, and which King Vishtaspa was re- 
quired to accept in order to obtain the restora- 
tion of his ‘‘favorite black horse,’’ would have 


to further study and research. While space for- ay 
bids Mr. Noble to give as much information as 
our readers would like to haveof our ownand 


having the same terminal sound as a word 
similarly placed, preceding it, and marking 


the close of a rhythmical division. Rhythm 
is intensified, is more easily perceived and 
followed, when its divisions. are marked by 
rhyme. The recurrence of the sound at 
regular or proportional intervals, serves 
as a link in the structural unity, and holds 
the attention through the entire phrase, of 
which it is, as arule, thecompletion. While 


occupied too much space in a volume which is 
devoted to the exhaustive examination of every 
legend and tradition relating to the life. Itisa 
work for the learned, rather than for the gen- 
eral, reader. For those who are entering upon 
the study of Parseeism from original sources, 
it cannot fail to be of the highest value. The 
student will find not only a bibliography of the 
most valuable treatises bearing upon the sub- 


the Church of England missions, he neverthe- e 


less tells, with an impartial pen, the story in 
which all have done somuch. We commend the © 
book heartily for many other reasons, 
tables, illustrating the prevalence of different 
diseases in varying localities, are interesting. 
His style is attractive, and the a s with 
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‘ble. The book is in two octavo volumes, con- 
taining 856 pages. It is the fullest and most im- 
portant work on Africa hitherto published, at 
least to the student of Christian missions and 
their influence in civilizing the heathen world. 


Theologia Pectoris. Outlines of Religious Faith 
and Doctrine,Founded on Intuition and Experience. 
By James Muscutt Hodgson, M. A., D. Se., D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, importers, 
1898. Price, $1.40, 

The title of this book reveals its root fallacy. 
Intuition and experience ‘‘appear to the writer 
to be the true foundations...... of religious 
faith.” He discards from consideration ‘the 
conception of any purely objective authority to 
which, in the first instance, appeal must be 
made in support of that which is accepted as 
true and good and divine. But the subjective 
origin and warrant of faith in God, and of belief 
in Divine Revelation and Inspiration being rec- 
ognized, the guidance of inspired writers may 
be gratefully accepted, and the truths they 
teach will, it is believed, be found to commend 
themselves to the intelligence and to the moral 
and spiritual faculties of sincere and earnest 
thinkers,..... On the method here pursued, 
some of the propositions of traditional and or- 
thodox doctrine may fail to establish their title 
to a place in our belief or our formulated 
thought,” etc. Of course a rationalistic meth- 
od, and the above-described method is rational- 
istic, must result thus. Revealed truth has for 
its first and last basis of certainty, the fact that 

| itis revealed. We need to test the evidence as 

to its being revealed by rational methods. But 
the contents of revelation can neither be ascer- 
tained by reason beforehand, nor, in many in- 
stances, can be shown to be true by reason after 
they have been revealed. The root condition of 
faith is trust in revelation. Much that is there 
contained may seem reasonable—i. ¢., plausible 
—but much so far transcends reason as to be 
absolutely baffling. It is one thing to show 
that such truths cannot be shown to contradict 
reason. It is quite another, to ground them 
in reason; i. ¢., in intuition and experience. 
The book is necessarily very imperfect. Some 
thoughtful suggestions are given, but there is 
absences, not only of proper method, but of real- 
ly strong writiog. The traditional and dog- 
matic faith is but imperfectly conc2zived by the 
writer. The book is not of sufficient importance 
for us to show this in detail, 


A Tent of Grace. By Adelina Cohnfeldt Lust. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

“A Tent of Grace’ is an exceedingly interest- 
ing book. It is the story of a young Jewish 
girl who is presented to the reader in the first 
chapter, as she plies her trade as a wandering 

' peddler of kid and goat skins. She is set upon 

by some rufiianly boys of the little German vil- 

lage where the scene of the story is laid, and so 

battered and bruised that she is left for dead. 

The good old village pastor finds her and takes 

her home, and she becomes a member of his 

‘household. The chapters that deal with the life 

in the German pastor’s family are delightful, 

but the brutal horror and tragedy of the 
- close almost make one forget the ‘‘sweet peace 
that goodness bosoms ever,’’ which is the at- 
mosphere of the earlier part of the story. It 
seems a pity to use such a gruesome incident 
twice, although justifiable in the first chapter; 
if, later, both the ethical and the esthetic needs 
of the story demanded the heroine’s death, it 

would have better been brought about by a 
means less revolting to the reader. It is the 
only fault to be found with a thoroughly read- 

able book. 

__ Jesus Delaney. By Joseph G. Donnelly. New York: 
* the Macmillan Company. Price, 81.50. 

‘The name of this book would condemn it if 
every traveler in Mexico and South America did 
, i know that “Jesus” is as often used there 

for a Christian name as John or Peter. The 
_ pook is-probably intended to show the poor re- 
sults of Protestant missions in Mexico, and that 
is ot hard toshow. There seems to be, how- 
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ever, an ulterior design, and that is,a sneer at 
all earnestness and all true devotion. There is 
a great deal of ‘damn’ ia the book, and some 
vulgarity, and the author has the bad taste to 
air his imperfect Spanish on every page. 


The Word Protestant in Literature, History, 
and Legislation, and Its Introduction into 
the American Church, By the Rev. William 
Henry Cavanagh. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
'&Co. Pp. 188. Price, $1 net. 

In view of the unsettled state of mind largely 
existing in the Church in the United States to- 
day concerning its titular word, ‘‘Protestant,”’ 
the perusal of this little volume on the long- 
mooted question of its historical propriety, or 
its unfitness, will be of timely interest to every 
Churchman. The title ‘Protestant” has 
been borne upon the Prayer Book more than a 
century of time, and while admitting that even 
under it this Church has increased in numbers 
and in national influence, there can be little room 
for doubt, as the author convincingly shows,that 
in many instances it has retarded our work and 
done hurt to our rightful historic position before 
the Christian world. Greeksand Roman Catho- 
lics must look with suspicion upon the meaning- 
less hybrid that has been so long associated with 
heretics, and question not only our principles, 
but our regula fidei, to make us uncomfortable 
and odious as possible before the rest of Catholic 
Christendom. Mr. Cavanagh, in his argument 
from history, strongly and reasonably aspires, 
now thata new century is about to dawn,towards 
our propitious deliverance from “‘this narrow, 
bigoted, vindictive, unhistorical title, ‘Protes- 
tant,’ on the title-page of the large-minded, 
ancient Catholic heritage, which we call our 
Book of Common Prayer.” 


Mistress Content Cradock. By Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1. 

A Puritan novel, and so very Puritan. Mis- 
tress Content Cradock is a highly respectable 
and religious young woman who is being court- 
ed ina highly proper manner by Mr. Reserved 
Archer, also most respectable and religious, 
She wants to ask him something, and she says: 
“Were it fitting that my inexperience assumed 
the position of questioner, this is what I would 
ask.’ Could anything be more proper? There 
are plenty of ‘‘methioks” and ‘‘prithees.’? The 
book is an admirable one to put in the library 
of a young ladies’ seminary, but it is—dull! ! 


Periodicals 


One of the most interesting features of Scrib- 
ners Magazine for July is the article entitled, 
“The Foreign Mail Service at New York,” with 
illustrations. One realizes, as never before, what 
an immense undertaking the postal system is. 
An insight into the real man is gained in ‘‘The 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson.’? There are 
indeed some beautiful revelations of fine 
thought and feeling. Anattractive account of 
the work of John La Farge is lavishly illus- 
trated. There are some good poems in this 
number, especially one by James Whitcomb 
Reilly. ‘The White Blackbird” and ‘‘Anne” 
are short stories, each beautiful in showing the 
strength and power of a true love. 


None of the contents of the July Harper's 
Monthly are very serious or solid in character, 
probably as being better adapted to summer 
reading. Short stories occupy considerable room. 
Israel Zangwill contributes ‘‘Transitional,” a 
touching story of how a little Jewess renounced 
her Christian lover for her father’s sake. ‘‘The 
Wrath of the Zuyder Zee,’’ by Thomas A. Jan- 
vier, is in many respects the best of Mr. Jan- 
vier’s short stories. H’rederic Remington is both 
the author and the illustrator of ‘“The Honor of 
the Troop.” ‘‘Matilda’s Address Book,” by Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe, is one of the most enter- 
taining features of ‘‘The Drawer.” Jessie Van 
Zile Belden contributes ‘‘Not on the Passenger 
List,’”? and Wolcott Le Clear Beard tells a pa- 
thetic story of a telegraph operator in a rough 
Western town. 
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Opinions of the Press 


Chicago Times- Herald 


CrYLON TrAa.—To receive such a greeting in 
foreign waters, fourteen thousand miles from 
home, could not fail to touch the heart of the 
hero of Manila Bay and the hearts of the brave 
crew that fought under him. The exceptional 
cordiality Of the welcome gave it a deeper and 
wider significance than attaches to a formal 
exchange of naval courtesies. It was intended 
as another marked demonstration of the truth 
of the theory that “blood is thicker than wa- 
ter.” Over a hundred years ago the rebellious 
subjects of the government that now rules Cey- 
lon, signalized their displeasure with the t yran- 
nical course of King George by dumping a large 
quantity of tea into Boston harbor. On this oc- 
casion, her Majesty's subjects in Ceylon testi-- 
fied to the complete restoration of comity and 
good will by presenting Admiral Dewey and his 
crew with a thousand pounds of tea and a silver 
casket. As a partial recompense for the tea we 
were obliged to throw overboard in Boston har- 
bor, because we did not like the Stamp duties 
imposed thereon, the gift to Dewey and his 
crew will be gratefully regarded by the American 
people. It will also be taken as a token of 
comity and friendship, the good effects of which 
are destined to outlast the silver casket and 
the chest of tea. 


The Church Standard 

SunpAay Newsparers.—England has escaped 
the plague of the Sunday newspaper, and a 
happy escape it is. No one knows that half so 
well as newspaper men who have to read the 
Sunday papers, and who know what weary 
trash most of them contain. The best of them 
are bad, if not in their contents—and in that re- 
spect the best are not bad—still in their effect 
upon their readers. No country in the world is 
so affected—we might say afflicted—asthis with 
the newspaper habit. Men are so befuddled 
with it that they cannot bear to think their 
own thoughts even on the way to and from 
their daily business. They must have ‘the pa- 
per” on their breakfast table, on the street- 
car, at their luncheon, on their way home, and 
in the evening. The wonder is that they can 
sleep without it. And then, on Sunday, when 
they might at least be clearing their brains of 
cobwebs, they buy a hundred pages of stuff for 
adime or more, and set in for a good long news- 
paper debauch, filling what is left of their 
jaded minds with bushels of indigestible trash, 
and laboring under the fatuous delusion that 
they are keeping themselves well informed. 
We regard the recent exclusion of the Sunday 
newspaper from England as a sanitary meas- 
ure of the highest merit, and we are perfectly 
serious in saying so. 

The Interior 

SreAD’s Biste.—Mr. William T, Stead has 
published a translation of the New Testament 
into what his critics call ‘‘newspaper English.” 
It has fallen flat upon the market. Whatever 
may be the archaisms of the accepted version, 
the people prefer it to a translation into collo- 
quial forms. Few persons realize that any great 
language, like the English, is made up of twenty 
vocabularies which meet at the edges but do not 
deeply over-lap. The English of the shop is 
not the English vf the drawing-room, and 
the English of the street is not the Eng- 
lish of the pulpit. The preacher who uses 
without discrimination what appear to be syn- 
onomous terms, will often cause his hearers 
to wince, because he employs the vocabulary of 
one class to express the ideas of another. The 
true scholar is known not so much by being able 
to call a yellow dog “‘in seven languages,” but 
by his being able to introduce the same dog by 
seven equivalents in the same language, ac- 
cording to the uses to which he intends to put 
his dogship. The minister who uses precisely 
the same vocabulary in which to give out his no- 
tices, to preach his sermon, and to formulate his 
public prayers, has a most important lesson yet 
to learn; and he may learn it as Mr. Stead has 
learned it, by failure. 
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The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER XX. 2 


«£T\VELYN,” he said gently, ‘‘fear not for 

the captain. Doubtless by this time 
he is far on his way northward, riding as no 
Dutch juvrouw ever rode before.” 

‘Evelyn turned on him quickly her ever 
responsive smile. ‘‘Must it not be passing 
ludicrous,’’ she asked, ‘‘to see the high-born 
English captain habited in Katrina’s Lord’s 
Day bravery? And how the little woman 
sputtered her dreadful Dutch oaths!”’ 

“Yea, and when Myndert returns I mis- 
doubt if all the Babel dialects of this valley 
will suffice for his profanity!” 

“Ah, Katrina will no doubt keep a most 
discreet silence, and the loss of Dirck’s horse 
will be quite unaccountable to her. Because 
a woman is a gossip, ’tis no sign that she 
turns inside outall the pockets of her mind.” 

Alan could not but believe that Hvelyn 
was now in the best of spirits, and be was 
-about to introduce the subject always in his 
thoughts, when Evelyn herself, pulling in 
her mare to a still quieter walk, forestalled 
his speech. 


‘‘Alan,’’ she said, riding very close to 


him, ‘‘if the captain’s letter made me just |. 


now a thought silent, do not misunderstand 
the cause. He has shown himself as the 
dwarf who masquerades in the giant’s robe, 
but he has recalled to me the fact that I too 
have wronged you, have judged you harsh- 
Ly 

‘‘Nay, if you at one time lost faith in me, 
you had sore provocation.” 

‘But I think I did believe in you always, 
but I was vexed and disappointed that you 
saw not as I saw.” 

‘Dear one, your heart was ever intensely 
loyal; what wonder if you deemed me the 
foulest of traitors! Nay, I know not if Ihave 
kept my honor quite unspotted.”’ 

‘*You speak in riddles, Alan.” 

‘See, Evelyn, there isa sheltered spot be- 
side the river where we may rest our horses. 
Let us dismount, and I can tell you all.” 

So it was under the shadow of a warm 
brown rock, upon whose lichened head the 
sun had laid its blessing, that Alan spoke of 
his love, his unchanging passion. 

‘*T have loved and waited for you always,” 
he said, ‘‘through the time when Griffifth had 
first claim, and when McKaye,too, offered his 
devoir. ,Nay, I know you did not care for 
him, nor for this Dalton, and yet my tongue 
was tied. You would not let me speak, aud 
in that time of cruel mistrust and doubt, I 
saw not so plain as now. Time but sundered 
us the farther, and even my duty to Marga- 
ret Delafield became as achain about my 
neck,—Evelyn, turn not from me! Tell me if 
you love me but a little, and give me cour- 
age to go on!” 

‘‘Alan, what is this?’ cried the girl who 
had been pulling off loose pebbles from the 
placid rock to cast toward the rippling river, 
of which they fell short each time, ‘‘am I to 
tell you that I care, and when you think two 
maidens are pining for you, will you weigh 
and measure their claims at your leisure?” 

“Hvelyn,” said Alan, humbly, ‘‘my blind- 
ness makes but poor excuse for what seems 
my dishonor, but if I have been in fault, it is 


that I have not sooner seen the wrong I} 


might have wrought another. Turn your 
eyes upon me, and let me read them while I 
tell you that never have I loved any other 
woman, never shall I while the life-blood 
throbs in my heart. Dearer I hold you than 
aught else, save my honor and my faith—nay, 
God in His mercy forgive me! I fear I hold 
you first of all!”’ 

As his impassioned words fell upon her 
ears, Evelyn slowly turned her eyes upon 
him. Waiting in intense suspense, he held 
himself in check to meet her glance, though 
his eyeballs were beating, and a hundred 
pulses knocked at his throat. At last he met 
her full glance. There must have been some 
happy revelation in it, for Alan, witha cry 
of joy, clasped her in his arms, while the 
afternoon sunlight spreading over the river 
smiled in sympathy. 

‘‘Alan,” said Evelyn as they remounted, 
“let there not be any formal pledge betwixt 
us; it must not be without the sanction of 
your parents, and do not ask it yet.” 

‘“What, Evelyn! does you faith in me fail 
so soon?” 

“Nay, Alan, ’tis not that, but there are 
Margaret and Griffifth to be thought of. Oh, 
let us not flout them now with our happi- 
ness!” 

‘So be it,” said Alan, simply. ‘‘At least 
I shall have the sweet confession of your love 
to carry with me. O fair Mistress Myndert, 
I owe you much that you have ridden as my 
messenger of love!” 

‘‘Alan, Alan, you are beside yourself,” 
said Evelynlaughing. ‘‘Ride nearer and tell 
me if you see that clump of trees yonder up 
the far river bank.” She shielded her eyes 
from the sun with one hand, and let the 
other fall loose on her bridle rein. 

Alan’s: hand covered hers protectingly, 
while he too peered up theriver. ‘‘Whatsee 
you, dearest?” he asked, anxiously. 


‘‘Naught but the trees by the Fort Hunter 
rift. Do you remember the night when I 
came back alone from tending Dirck with 
his broken bones, and you found me at the 
ford? Do you remember our pledge then?” 

‘‘A ye, Evelyn, and God willing, we will yet 
take up the work in the valley together. 
The time may be long delayed, but who 
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knows what sore division in the Church this 
separation from the mother country shall 
cost us, and the first fruits of liberty are not 
all to be desired.” 

And so the two rode homeward, happy in 
their mutual understanding. 

The news of the escape of Captain Dalton, 
and of his thefts, which Katrina was not 
clever enough to keep from the knowledge 
of Dame Cairnewas, caused Mr. Underhill 
to be regarded with fresh suspicion. Itcame 
to be generally believed that the doughty 
captain had been spirited away by his en~ 
deavors, if not actually concealed within his 
own dwelling. Next came the rumor that 
Sir John Johnson himself was on the war- 
path. Mr. Underhill, knowing intervention 
hopeless, and how precarious would be the 
situation of his own family after the ex- 
pected invasion, applied to Governor Clinton 
for permission to retire to Canada. This was 
accorded him, but on condition that be 
should give four hundred pounds security 
that he would send back a prisoner in ex- 
change for himself, and that be should pay 
another hundred pounds for the privilege of 
taking with him the slave boy Philo. 

It was of course impossible for the clergy- 
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man, plundered of property, defrauded of 
tithes, and wrung with extortions, to raise 
any suchsum. But Alan by pledging his 
pay, was able to obtain remission of a part, 
and Margaretinsisted upon being allowed to 
bear a portion of the rest. 

“Am I not to share your home?” she 
asked, for Margaret had decided to go with 
those who were now her dearest friends. ‘‘I 
shall, return some day, please God, to find 
my country free and at peace,” she had said. 

“Perhaps you shall,” responded Evelyn, 
laying her flushed cheek against Margaret’s 
pale one, ‘“‘and perhaps and perhaps,” and 


‘with this riddle she left the room, for if the 


- plain. 
. Most impassable in winter, but at this sea- 


happy girl had any castle-building in her 
head in which Margaret and another ex- 
pected from over seas bore a part, she was 
wise enough to keep it to herself. 

By the middle of May all arrangements 
for departure were concluded, and Mr. Un- 
derhill, already dispossessed of church and 
flock, found himself practically banished. 
Naturally a man of indomitable will and 
courage, and possessed of rare versatility of 
expedient, he was now much broken by sor- 
row and hardship, and it was witha feeling 
akin to despair that he looked forward to 
the future of the Church and State. Alan 
was to accompany his people a little way on 
their toilsome journey, and then would come 
the sad parting, which boded no near re- 
union. 

Theeventful day came. The air was balmy 
and the earth warm and moist, ready for the 
seed which there was none tosow. A veil 
of golden mist hung over the river, so 
brightly transparentthat one could still see 
objects on the farther shore, if indeed one’s 
eyes were not blinded with another mist of 
tears. 

There were, too, other rays of warmth in 
the loving tokens of sympathy and respect 
shown by some of those who had known the 
exileslong. Katrina Myndert and the good 
John Aberdeen who had come all the way 
from Albany, were among these, the former 
quite dissolved in copious tears. 

The party were to travel by wagon up the 
valley as far as Fort Hunter, thence north- 
ward until they reached the Sacandaga 
Creek. Fromthis point the journey would 
proceed by water to the head waters of the 
Hudson,from whence there would be portage 
to Lake George, and again to Lake Cham- 
It was a hard and tedious route, al- 


son of the year the chief difficulty would be 
in the swollen condition of the water high- 
ways. 

And now the cart was loaded, the start 
made, and the great town of Schenectady 
left far behind. The little chapel of Fort 


- Hunter was in sight, and toward it Mr. 
‘Underhill turned a lingering look. Alan, 


riding close to the creaking wagon, spoke a 
word of cheer, while his eyes devoured every 
lineament of Evelyn’s face as if to make it in- 
delibly his own. The last bastion of the fort 


was still pushing its gray shoulder toward 


them, when Captain McKaye appeared 
in the road in front. Although equipped 
for riding, he was not mounted, and he held 
_ between his fingers a fresh plucked bunch of 


_ "They are the last,” he said as he divided 
the flowers impartially between the ladies, 
Alan thought it was with a special tone 
ad touch he offered Evelyn’s, while his eyes 
oo. ae to say farewell. 


and she bent her face to their sweet breath. 
As she did so a few of the lovely clasped 
flowers fell to the ground, and her last sight 
of McKaye was of his bowed figure in heavy 
riding gear, hunting in the dust of the road. 


It was upon this very night that the bloody 
scourge so long looked for descended on the 
valley! Johnson had himself taken the route 
which Mr. Underhill’s family were now pur- 
suing in the opposite direction, and must 
have passed in the darkness a few miles to 
the westward of the outlying Tory settle- 
ments, where the travelers found refuge for 
their first night in the wilderness. Hisown 
division of the cruel horde proceeded direct- 
ly southward to the Caughnawaga district, 
while another band of the motley ruffians 
made a detour to the east, and struck the 
river near the Lower Castle. Here the work 
of butchery and arson began, which slack- 
ened not until the devastation was well-nigh 
complete. Many whohad taken part in the 
meeting at Vreeland’s Pond, met the fate 
they had then so dreaded, while the only 
man who might have stood between them 
and their danger was exiled by their own 
act. There were, too, many innocent and 
unoffending families, some of whom had 
been personal friends of the cruel baronet’s 
honored father, who were slain or carried 
captive. If any member escaped, to carry 
through life the mark of the scalping knife, 
it was from no good-will on the part of the 
brutal savages or their cold-hearted leader. 


When the work of destruction had been 
carried far enough to glut the greed for 
blood, Jobnson retreated to his forsaken 
bome; there he remained long enough to re- 
gain possession of some slaves, with some 
plate and other valuables long hidden. 
Then he swept northward again as he had 
come. Ashe had come? No, stained and 


polluted with the crimes which have made 


his name infamous as any in the annals of 
time! 

It was Red Wing, the Indian scout secured 
as guide, who in the early morning came 
stealing into the Perth settlement with the 
first rumor of the evil news. His hideous 
and grotesquely painted countenance was 
distorted into a horrible grin. 

‘‘My red brothers are in the forest,’ he 
announced. ‘‘Before the sun is overhead to- 
day, there will come a smell of blood from 
the shores of the Mohawk to the nostrils of 
the Great Father.” 


Mr. Underhill shuddered. The remem- 
berance of Cherry Valley was still strong 
with him. ‘‘You speak not as a follower of 
the Great Father,my red brother; it is better 
that we here pray for these our Christian 
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brethren, even if they be of those who love 
us not.” 


And so before the sun smiled on the ten- 
der leaves and grasses of that spring-time 
morning, fervent supplications had gone up 


from the little band of pilgrims for those 
who in the valley would never rise again. 


Then Alan had slipped away quietly, as the 
others were starting, and leading his horse 


to the eastward,struck out on the Johnstown 


road. He hoped it might not be too late to 


carry the alarm in one direction or another, 
according as the savage raiders had passed 
east or west. But Philo whom he left to tell 
the others of his going, was almost white 


with fear. 
(To be continued.) 


Winter in Alaska 


ROM Circle City Dr. Watt writes in a 
letter only recently received: ‘‘In the 
latter part of August we look for frost, and 
the mosquitoes are gone, but the gnats are 
with us until September, which is the most 
beautiful month of the year. The tempera- 
ture is mild, ranging from 40 degrees above 
to 10 degrees below; walking is a pleasure, 
and the air invigorating, The daylight 
lasts for about sixteen hours, and when the 
moon appears the nights are almost as light 
as day. 

‘‘In October the frost comes permanently, 
and the river is frozen over. The logs of 
the houses have to be packed with moss, or 
the more expensive oakum, and the mer- 
cury declines from ten degrees above 
to fifty or sixty degrees below zero. 
The trails are then in good condition for 
traveling with dogs, but one has to take 
care of ears, nose, fingers, and toes, as they 
freeze very quickly—sometimes without 
their owner’s knowledge. At this time 
(November), the days are dark and gloomy, 
and the lamps are lighted all day; but we 
now begin to look for the mail from home. 
Then comes dark, cold December, and we 
look forward to Christmas, and go into the 
woods to cut greens for decoration, and haul 
them to town, a distance of two miles. With 
temperature at 40 degrees below zero this 
is no child’s play! Our church and hospital 
were beautifully decorated with festoons 
of greens and anchors, crosses, wreatns and 
stars. The children were very happy when 
Santa Claus came in, wrapped in furs and 
covered with snow. 

“Then comes January and New Year’s 
Day, and one looks forward to the longer 
days and theslow death of Jack Frost. It is 
a very cold month, but with the lengthen- 
ing days the warmth of the sun is felt. In 
February the days are quite long, the trail 
fine, and a sleigh ride for the ladies, and a 
run for the men, give to all a good appetite. 

‘“‘March is very pleasant—the sun is warm 
and the snow is fast gathering moisture; 
moccasins are things of the past, and one 
has to look out for dry feet. Up to this time, 
a suit of all-wool clothing—a sweater, fur 
hat, mittens, two pairs woolen stockings and 
moccasins form the outfit. When one takes 
a trip on the trail, a drill shirt with a hood 
of the same is worn outeide the clothing to 
break the force of the wind. Food is any 
and everything that can be had. Our am- 
bulance outfit consists of a sleigh with rope 
or canvas sides, high enough to prevent one 
from falling out. It hasa good back for a 
head rest, and handles are fastened to the 
rear of the sleigh to guide it. From four to 
six dogs are the motive power, and a good 
robe and blankets complete the equipment. 


The Diving Church 


The word being given that all is ready, a 
call to the dogs, and off we go on a good trot 
to the relief of the sick or frozen, all the way 
from a half mile to eighty miles; the longer 
journeys requiring us to take food for the 
men and dogs, camp and cooking utensils. 
"We never travel alone, it is too dangerous; 
one might freeze to death or go through the 


ice. 


“Our hospital is a one-story log building 
It is 
large, roomy, and well-lighted by three 
We have seven beds 
Miss Deane 
has her room at one end, and medicines are 
nicely arranged on shelves at the rear. We 
keep quite warm with a hot-air heater in 
Wood costs from $10 to $15 
per cord, and the price for cutting is seventy- 
five cents an hour, making ita heavy item of 


on the main road, facing the river. 


good-sized windows. 
now and room for two more. 


the hospital. 


expense.’’—Spirit of Missions. 


T is a fortunate fact that gossip has come 
to be considered so ill-bred a habit as to 
be banished from polite usage in the parlors 
As long as it was 
merely wrong, people were wont to indulge 
themselves in that, as in other sins, with 
vague and dim reference to some future day 
of repentance and reform. Not even the 
duello has been able to keep the custom in 
check in countries where that institution 
had vogue, and where gossip had always 
But now 
that it seems to be established that a woman 
of high breeding will not invite into her 
house for a second time a person once guilty 
of the indulgence there, a check has been 
put upon the habit that may do much toward 


of the modern reception. 


much to do with maintaining it. 


its extinetion.—Harper’s Baazar. 


MORTAR ONCE USED 


Cannot Bind Brick and Stone a Sec- 


ond Time. 


In a recent article by Dr.David H. Reeder, 
Professor of Hygiene and Dietetics of the 
College of Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 
he states: ‘‘A chemist may steep lime shell 
in a quantity of pure water so that a por- 
tion of the lime will be dissolved in the wa- 
ter, Let this water be taken into the stom- 
ach of the person to-whom we desire to sup- 
ply bone material. Will this lime now un- 
dergo a change such as will convert it into 
bone? No more than will mortar.” 

This isa good illustration of the reason 
for the failure to obtain results in rebuild- 
ing the body by administering certain min- 
erals from the drug shop. Once the prin- 
ciples have been made in‘o lime, potash, 
ete,, they cannot be re-arranged into the 
human economy readily, but these elements 
or minerals are needed in very delicate par- 
ticles for the rebuilding of certain structure 
in the human body. We shouid obtain 
them from the grains, for in that way Na- 
ture presents them with the molecules so 
delicately divided that the human system 
takes them up. 

This is true of Grape-Nuts, the famous 
food, made with the special intent of re- 
building the brain, solar plexus, and nerve 
centres of the human body, by offering the 
phosphate of potash in a natural way, 
which combines with albumen and does the 
work intended, 

Grape-Nuts are delicious to the taste, 
made up in the form of small granules glist- 
ening with grape sugar, and form an ideal 
breakfast dish. Sold by all grocers at 15 
cents per package. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE HOUSEHOLD BROWNIE 


T was kept a secret from Madge until Mon- 

‘day afternoon exactly, when Mollie came, 
flushed and enthusiastic and indignant, and 
all in a flutter generally. The very first 
thing she said was: 

“Did Tony tell you?” and Tony, hearing 
it, groaned in spirit, and wondered if girls 
ever could keep secrets. 

“Tell me,” repeated Madge, raising her 
eyes from the stocking she was darning, 
‘*tell me what?” 

Mollie hesitated a minute, wondering 
vaguely why Tony was shaking his head at 
her so vigorously behind his sister’s back, 
and then she went on and told Madge of the 
break in the Sisterhood ranks, of how she 
had passed Virginia and Evelyn on the 
street and never so much as looked at them, 
and of how all the others had called on her 
to try and win her back. 

Madge let her darning fall unheeded in 
her lap, as she listened with wide open eyes 
to the exciting narrative, but she never said 
a word until Mollie had wound up witha 
declaration never, never to speak to the 
horrid things again. 

“You’re the funniest girl I ever saw,’; 
Madge said solemnly. 

‘Why?” 

“Oh, just because you are,” returned 
Madge blandly; ‘‘here yousay you’ve scolded 
and raised a big fuss because the other girls 
don’t act like Christians, and won’t take me 
into their club, and all that, and then you 
yourself wheel around and say a lot of mean 
things about them, and call them names—” 

‘What did I call them?” demanded Mol- 
lie indignantly. 

‘Horrid things,” her companion said 
promptly, resuming her work, ‘‘and do you 

know, I think that you’re most as bad as they 
are, even if youdid doitforme. You fire 
all up and lose your temper over them not 
being good Christians, and then you’re so 
busy fussing over them that you forget all 
about yourself. Don't you see?” 

Mollie’s face grew longer and graver. The 
scowl on her brow gave way to 4a little 
pucker of wrinkles over her nose, and she 
nodded her head ever so slightly. 

“What could I do?” she asked,with a good 
show of-spirit still. ‘I won’t belong toa club 
that professes to be a Church club, and then 
acts like that. Itisn’t right. I knowI lose 
my temper, but who wouldn’t?” 

Madge shook her head wisely. 

“Two wrongs never madea right, mamma 
says,” she replied, ‘‘and maybe they are 
right about not wanting me in, *cause we are 
poor, you know, and I don’t care specially 
one way or the other. But it’s different 
with you. You ought to make up with them, 


sciousness came over her of how brave and 
clear-sighted and true this little old-fash- 
ioned girl was, and with that thought came, 
too, the knowledge of the mistake she had 
made. 

‘“‘T will speak to them,” she said humbly, 
‘‘and of course I think so when you put it 
that way, only I don’t want to go back into 
the club.” 

So matters stood, and all Madge’s preach- 
ing, on one hand, and the united persuasion 
of Nell, Laura, and Alice,on the other,could 
not induce Mollie toalter her determination 
one atom. She spoke to the other girls 
readily enough, though without a trace of 
the old free-hearted cordiality, and contin- 
ued a frequent visitor at the little green 
house, and aregular companion of Madge on 
all occasions. 

‘That's it,” Arthur said to the boys with 
a heavy sigh, when this sort of thing had 
been going on for a month, ‘‘that’s Mollie all 
over. She dashes at any new thing like a 
Newfoundland at water, goes in up to her 
neck, splashes all around, forgets there’s 
another blessed thing on earth for about a 
month,and then suddenly the balloon bursts, 
and she’s hunting for anew one. That’s a 
little mixed, but you know what I mean. 
She’ll run Madge Ferrall to death, and then 
go back to’ the Tabbies, and Madge can go 
whale fishing in Black Creek for all she 
cares. Oh, I know her of old. She’s true 
blue, of course, but she sheds her coat more 
times than our old cat, and Perkins keeps it 
up most all the year round” 

The S. D.S., while not in quite as flour- 
ishing a condition since the rupture, still 
continued to meet at the big house on the 
bluff, but there were fewer candy pulls and 
popcorn rallies nowadays. A new spirit 
seemed to be at work among the girls, a 
very quiet, modest spirit, but one whose ef- 
fect was none the less discernable for all 
that. In the first place, Eleanor had had a 
long, earnest conversation with Mr. Stan- 
ley,the rector of St. Luke’s, and now, once in 
a while, two or three of the Sisterhood girls 
could be seen going about the little town 
with a few delicacies for some sick room, or 
some entertaining books, or odd little com- 
forts for another home where such things 
were a treasured rarity. Not really deeds 
of charity? No. Merely little deeds of 
kindness wherever a Stray opportunity pre- 
sented a possible need, but it told the story, 
nevertheless, of the promptings of the new 
spirit; and Mollie, seeing it all, was glad 
and sorry all in one breath. Glad, so glad, 
that her hasty words had made the girls 
think of that other part to their club, that 
part which Eleanor had called the inward 
and spiritual grace, and yet, sorry in a way 
that she was not with them to help too. 

But as she said to herself, the Ferralls 
were her mission now, and it was a labor of 
love. Somehow, too, she felt, half uncon- 
sciously, the influence of Madge on her own 
character. She felt firmer, quieter, more 


beyond compare. 


My baby is nearly 5 months 
: old. She is gaining about a 
% half pound a week since I have 
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My first little girl, who was 3 years 
last December, was a Mellin’s Food 
baby, and she is a healthy child; her 
flesh is very solid and many people 
have told me that “She looked like a 
Mellin’s Food baby.” But before 
using Mellin’s Food she was a very 
sick child, nothing would stay on her 
stomach and she was gradually getting 
smaller, but after using Mellin’s Food 
she at once began to gain flesh and 
never has been sick since. Mrs. Wm. 
H. Smith, 3809 Aspen Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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A baby in good health SHOULD 


make a steady gain in weight. If 
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‘Mollie looked up at the grave brown eyes 


gazing at herso steadily, anda sudden con- 
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evenly balanced, after a visit to the little 
house and seeing the ‘‘Household Brownie”’ 
doing her duty there, so simply, so cheer- 
fully, with never a doubt or revolt, but al- 
ways kind and willing to Tony, always gen- 
tle and tender with the fast failing mother. 
For there was a shadow stealing over the 
little home. One which Tony did not see as 
yet, but which Madge realized, and met 
with her ready, fearless trust in the Father 
who seeth all—careth for all. 

So the days went by, and all the red and 
gold glory of the autumn had faded, and 
November came with a whirl of sharp winds 
and bleak, gray days. The little green 
house had never seemed so lonely and de- 
serted and cheerless as now, with the trees 
all stripped of leaves, and the dreary marsh 
stretching out to the river beyond. 

“Aren’t you ever afraid way out here?” 
Mollie asked one day as she stood looking 
out of the window in the kitchen. ‘‘It’s so 
kind of shivery and lonesome all around.” 

Madge laughed merrily. 

“No indeedy,” she replied, with a bright 
smile at the wan, sweet face watching her 
from the lounge. ‘‘Wenever feel afraid, do 
we, mumsie? What made you think of that, 
Mollie?” 

“Just the way things look,” Mollie an- 
swered carelessly, tapping on the window 
pane with her finger tips. 

‘Well, we don’t bother our heads about 
things outside,” said Madge, ‘twe sing and 
read and talk and work and keep the band 
playing inside all the time, so that we don’t 
have any time to be lonely or afraid, do we, 
mumsie.”’ 

Mrs. Ferrall smiled back at her lovingly. 

“No, dear, no, not with Tony and you,” 
she answered softly ‘‘I am not lonely. And 
afraid? Iam only afraid for you two, Madge 
darling.” 

It was very. still in the plain little room 
then, and Mollie did not turn her head from 
the window, for she knew what Mrs. Fer- 
rall meant, and she knew, too, that Madge 
was on her knees by the lounge, her arm 
clasped close around thefr agile form there 
as if to protect it from sadness, her eyes 
bright and tearless, but an ache in her heart 
that nothing could cure. 


(To be continued.) 


A Little Boy’s Self-Sacrifice 


E will call him Jack Smith, because 
that was not his name, but he had a 
real name, because he was a real boy. 

Of all the Christmas and birthday toys 
which he had received, that which delight- 
ed Jack’s heart most, was the stuffed figure 
of a little black, wooly dog, with the reddest 
of red lips, and a red ribbon around his 
neck. ‘‘Wooly” was a good dog; he never 
bit, and he never disturbed the house by 
barking or snarling, and it cost absolutely 
nothing to feed him. The only fault to be 
found with him was, as it seemed to Jack, 
his stupid disobedience. He would not 
move in any direction whatsoever, even 
when Jack told him to, Still Jack loved 
him passionately. 

One springtime came when a circular 
reached the house in Jack’s mother's mail, 
asking for gifts of toys for the amusement 
of poor, sick little children in a seaside 
home. Jack thought of a number of toys 
which he was tired of, and was very willing 
to give them to the seaside home. But a 
special appeal was made for something to 
amuse a little crippled boy who was expect- 
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ed at the home, and Jack felt that he had 
heard a new call to self-sacrifice. He could 
not get rid of the thought that if Wooly was 
such a delight to him, it would also supreme- 
ly delight the little cripple. But the very 
thought of giving up his dear Wooly was an- 
guish. No, he could not doit. And for fear 
some one should think he could do it and 
not care much, he took Wooly to bed with 
him, and laid him beside the pillow, where 
he could touch him if he awoke during the 
night, and assure himself that it was still 
there. And then he could see Wooly as 
soon as he awoke in the morning. 

Still, the thought that it would, somehow, 
be a kind act that would please God if he 
gave up Wooly to the crippled boy, grew on 
Jack until he could hardly bear to play with 
Wooly for thinking about the neglected op- 
portunity. 

And so one night Jack went to bed with 
Wooly hugged close to his breast, and his 
pillow waS wet with his tears and sobs as he 
prayed to his Heavenly Father to help him 
to bear the loss of Wooly. Jack resolutely 
offered it to God, and made up his mind that 
Wooly was to be -sent to the crippled boy 
who could not run about and climb trees 
and chase butterflies and pick flowers and 
cherries as he could. 

It was a little thing, as money goes, per- 
haps. Butit wasa great thing as to char- 
acter, and character is infinitely greater 
than money. Jack had won a famous victo- 
ry.—The Church Militant. 


The Ferry to Shadowtown 


Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry for Shadowtown; 

It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness closes down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder, so! 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare, 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking- chair. 


See. where the fire-logs glow and spark 
Glitter the lights of the Shadowland; 

The raining drops on the window, hark! 
Are ripples lapping upon its strand. 


There, where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A Jake lies shimmering, cool and still; 

Blossoms are waving above its brim— 
Those over there on the window sill, 


Rock slow, move slow, in the dusky light, 
Silently lower the anchor down; 
Dear little passenger, say ‘‘Good night!’’ 
We've reached the harbor of Shadowtown. 
Motherhood. 
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West Indies’ Trade 


HE fact that a reciprocity treaty intended to 

bring a portion of the British West Indies 
into closer commercial relations with the United 
States, has just been signed, and that others of 
that group of islands are suggesting similar 
arrangements, lends interest to a series of tables 
which the Treasury Bureau of Statistics will 
present in the forthcoming number of the Sum- 
mary of Commerce and Finance. These show 
that the great semi-circle of islands which 
stretch from the southern coast of Florida to the 
eastern coast of Venezuela, numbering hundreds, 
having an area of nearly 100,000 square miles, 
and a population of 5,000,000, have an annual 
commerce of $150,000,000. While the events of 
the past year have brought the most important 
of these, Cuba and Puerto Rico, into closer re- 
lations with the United States, these events 
were quickly followed by suggestions for a 
closer relation on the part of others of the group, 
which naturally look to the United States as the 
nearest market in which to dispose of their 
priducts and from which to obtain their sup- 
plies. 

In this great chain of islands, connecting con- 
tinent with continent, Great Britain controls by 
far the largest number. The Bahamas, which 
stretch south-easterly from Florida almost to 
Puerto Rico, with twenty inhabited, and scores 
of uninhabited, islands, have been under British 
control since 1718, and at the close of the revo- 
lutionary war became the home of many families 
of English lovalists from the south of the United 
States. The Virgin group, just east of Puerto 
Rico, is partly under control of Great Britain. 
The long line of islands stretching sonthwardly 
from Puerto Rico to the north-east coast of 
South America, touching British Guiana on the 
mainland, are mostly under the control of. the 
United Kingdom, while Jamaica and the Cayman 
Islands, lying south-west of Cuba, and British 
Honduras, on the adjacent mainland of Central 
America, are likewise a part of ‘“‘Greater Brit- 
ain.” Thus the large proportion of the semi- 
circle of islands, swinging from the coast of 
Central America past the southern point of 
Florida to the north-eastern point of South 
America, omitting Cuba and Puerto Rico, are 
under British control. : 

The British colonies thus lying commercially 
adjacent to the United States at the south, in- 
cluding those upon the mainland of Central and 
South America, have an area of over 125,000 
square miles, a population of nearly 2,000,000, 
and their purchases from abroad amount annu- 
ally to nearly $40,000,000 in value, and their ex- 
ports to about a like sum. Their productions are 
mostly sugar, tropical fruits, coffee, cacao, and 
fibers, of which the United States is a large im- 
porter, while their purchases are chiefly bread- 
stuffs, clothing, manufactured goods, mineral 
oils, coal, lumber, and other articles, of which 
we are large exporters. At present, our sales to 
them amcunt to about $12,000,000 per annum, or 


about 30 per cent. of their total purchases, while’ 


_ our imports from them amount to about $15,000,- 


n 


000 annually, or nearly 40 per cent. of their total 
exports. 

_ While the abolition of slavery in the British 
Wesi Indies in 1832, the French West Indies in 
1848, Puerto Rico in 1873, and Cuba in 1886, fol- 
lowed by the development in Europe of beet 
sugar production and exportation, reduced the 


_ area devoted to sugar growing in the West In- 


: AF. G. FEN ne 


dies, it increased at the same time the variety 
of the tropical products which they have to 
offer in exchange for the food stuffs, clothing, 
and manufactures which they annually purchase 
from the temperate zone. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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Oil Production 


VER five billion gallons of petroleum are now 

produced annually in the world. Of this 
amount two and one-half billions are produced 
in the United States, two and one-fourth bil- 
lions in Russia, and the remainder is distributed 
among a dozen countries, Austria producing 87 
million, Sumatra 72 million. Java 30 million, 
Canada 29 million, Roumania 24 million, India 15 
million, Japan 8 million, Germany 7 million, Pe- 
ru 3 million, and Italy about one million gallons. 
While the United States and Russia furnish the 
bulk of the world’s petroleum, and stand almost 
abreast in the quantity of crude oil produced, 
the amount of refined illuminating oil supplied 
by the United States by far exceeds that fur- 
nished by Russia. A table just prepared by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics shows the quan- 
tity of mineral oil produced by the various 
countries in 1897, the latest available year, also 
the quantity produced in the United States and 
Russia in each year since 1883. This state- 
ment shows that while tke quantity of 
crude oil produced in the two greal- oil pro- 
ducing the countries of the world, the United 
States and Russia, is nearly equal, the quantity 
of refined illuminating oi] produced by the 
United States is more than double that produced 
by Russia. This is due to the fact that a given 
quantity of United States oil produces three- 
fourths of its bulk in refined illuminating oil, 
while thesame quantity of Russian oil produces 
but about three-eighths of its bulk in refined 
illuminating oil. Sumatra, next to Russia, is 
the most formidable competitor of the United 
States, because of the rapid growth in its pro- 
duction of oil, the fact that its crude oils pro- 
duce half their quantity in refined illuminating 
oil, and the further fact that they are much 
nearer to the Orient, the countries of which 
form an important part of the world’s markets 
for this class of exportations. Up to the pres- 
ent time, however, the quantity of oil produced 
in Sumatra is small compared with that of the 
United States or Russia, its figures for 1897 
being but 72,258,000 gallons against two billion, 
543 million gallons for the United States. 
The United Kingdon is the largest consumer of 
mineral oils exported by the United States, our 
total exports to that country in the last fiscal 
year being 212 265.563 gallons. 
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day. Through sleeper to New York on both 
trains. Ticket Office, 97 Adams st. Telophone, 
Main 1619. 
ee 

Besides benefiting the children, Mellin’s Food 
is a blessing to the tired mother. Its prepara- 
tion adds nothing to her household cares. It 
does not have to be cooked, but is simply dis- 
solved in milk and water. A few minutes night 
and morning prepares baby’s food for twenty- 
four hours. 


a 
PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 
The public can use with entire safety and satisfaction. 


Best Line 


to 


Denver 


Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


Burlington | 
Route. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


0 00 00 100 00 OO OE 


CALIFORNIA— 
LOW 
RATES 


June 25th to July 8th, via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


the Overland Limited 


via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line leaves 
Chicago every day at 6:30 P. M., 
and takes you to California in 
3 days. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago every night at 10:30. 

No change of cars, choice of 
route returning, and long ‘time 
limit on tickets. For particu- 
Jars, ask your nearest ticket 
agent or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Principal Agencies: 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
193 Clark St. 
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DAprics of the 
The Living Church 


A handsomely bound volume of poems which 
have appeared in THE Livine CuurcH. A 
few hundred volumes were secured from 
the publishers at a very low figure, and 
although retailing at $1.50, we can offer a 
volume for 50 cents, plus 10 cents for 
carriage, in connection with a renewal ot 
subscription for one year to The Living 
Church. As the plates were lost in the 
great fire which destroyed the publishing 
house of A.C. McClurg & Co., no new edi- 
tion can be issued. Address, THE LIVING 
CHURCH, 55 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


The Living Church 


Occupations for Women 


ISS ANNA MARSH, acripple like Jennie 

Wren, raises goldfish just outside of New 
York for market. Her first year’s income from 
this source was $50; last year it was $1,000, and 
the work is neither troublesome nor very ex- 
pensive. 


Miss Anna B. Smith, a graduate of Wellesley 
College, and a resident of Boston, has, accord- 
ing to The Washington Times, a mending factory 
at the Hub that earns for her a competence that 
she would be foolish to exchange for that of her 
neighbor, Gov. Wolcott. She mends porcelain 
and glass, and is now working under contract 
for a large department store of Boston, mending 
plaques, vases, statuettes, ornaments, in such 
skillful fashion that only the most practiced eye 
can discover that they have ever suffered acci- 
dent. 


Hers GRowING FoR SALE.—One way for wom 
en fond of gardening to earn a supply of 
spending money, is by raisin;; herbs for drug- 
gists and market men; the latter will take most 
of them while green, a regular supply being de- 
livered every second day. It is light work after 
the planting has been accomplished, aud some 
of the roots being perennial, they do without re- 
placing for several years. Lavender, sage, 
thyme, mint, and hoarhound are among the per- 
ennials. Sage and parsley are most commonly 
planted, but thyme, mint, hoarhound, marjo 
ram, summer savory, and lavender are as easi- 
ly raised and pay fully as well. When raising 
them for market men, make your arrangements 
with them early in the season, agreeing to fur- 
nish so much per week of the green herbs, in 
bulk or tied in bunches, as his business requires. 
The balance rot used in this way can be dried, 
and the dried product can be readily sold to 
druggists. During the summer, parsley, mar)9- 
ram, mint, sage and thyme are freely used in 
large markets, parsley, summer savory, and 
thyme being sent out with soup pieces, mint 
with lamb, and the sage is used for seasoning 
chopped meats. Leaves for decorating ean also 
be sold to these men, swiss carrots and the vari- 
egated beet being especially valuable for such 
work. When drying the herbs, pick the young, 
tender shoots before the plants show signs of 
blosoming, a dry day being best for the work. 
They should be well shaken to remove the dirt, 
and then spread on papers to dry, the color be- 
ing better if dried in a room where there is no 
sunlight and no currents of air. The mass should 
be turned every day, and will be dry in a few 
days; the herbs can then be put up in paper 
pags and hung ina dry place. Itis well not to 
sell too early, as if it is offered before the bulk 
of ‘the new crop is in the market, it will ke 
called last year’s.—Philadelphia Times. 


From Missourti:-—I am a subscriber, and have 
been in the habit of taking Tur Livine CauRcH 
since 1 have been in America—three years. It 
is the only weekly paper of its kind in America 
which can be strictly called a Church paper. 
May God prosper its work in the uplifting of the 
Catholic Faith and Church. 
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FOR HEADACHE 


and weak digestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
has no equal: 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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60UPS 


OFTEN LACK RICHNESS 
AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
AFAULT EASILY REMEDIED BY USING 


» LEA 
PERRINS 
SAUCE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUIN 


WORCESTERSHIRE- 


It has more Imitations: 
than any other brand 
ever produced. 


John Duncan's Sons, Ag'ts., New York. 


“West Michigan Ry’ 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO 
DELIGHTFUL MICHIGAN RESORTS 


Bay View Petoskey Omena 
Lake Harbor Neahtawanta 
Charlevoix-the-Beautiful 
Ottawa Beach Harbor Springs 


Cool Lake Michigan Breezes, freedom from dust 
and mosquitos—refreshing nights, etc., are some of 
the agreeable characteristics of these resorts. 


Send for illustrated folaer issued by the General 
Passenger Department, C. & N.W. R’y, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 

THROUGH SLEEPING CARS FROM 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS TO PETOSKEY—BAY VIEW 
commencing June 19th and continuing until Sept. 
25th (via Ill Cent. R’y from St. Louis). Your home 
agent can sell you through tickets at reduced rates. 


Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


\ First-Class 
Only. 
Tri-Weekly 
Sailings. 


Exciusively ) 

for 
Passenger \ 
Service. 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor 
Springs, Bay View, Mackinac Island, ete. 
Steamers of our Lake Superior Division make weekly 
sailings between Chicago, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Marquette, Wancock, Duluth and intermediate 
points. Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars 
about the voyage, terms and reservations sent free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A., 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior Trans. Coc 
Rush and N. Water St.. CHICAGO. 


me 

A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 


one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- — 


tions to Tus Livine CuurcH, plus 20 cents for 
carriage 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


»DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS 
THE HIGHWAY TO BEGGARY." 


Be wise in time and use 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Rev. Henry Douglass Robinson, M.A., 
Warden of Racine College. ~—Page 254 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNNEOTIOUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls, 


Re-opens September 27. 
Address for circular. 


Miss Sara J. Smtru, Principal. 


COLORADO 


CoLORADO, MONTCLAIR, Suburb of Denver. 


, qe 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
. that of preceding year. $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CoLtEmMan, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
EY. C. W, LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Iil, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore Ill, 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Novzs, Headmaster. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, Ill, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls, Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten departments; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefully taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc,, apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for illustrated +f 
catalogue to Joseph R. ac SOnVI p 
Harker. Ph. D.. Pres.» 4 5 


IOWA 


DAVENPORT, Iowa. 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation, Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


Soa Giteene S 


Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 


The Diocesan School 
Jor Girls. 


The instruction is of 

} the highest grade, yet 

yearly expenses are 

only $350. Thoroughly 

new and modern ap- 

pointments. Pleasant 

General, college preparatory and musical 
(adees The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


climate. 
courses, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Our Church Music. . 
would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 
New Fnglang 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
We willsend to anyone interested our 
handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 
particulars that may be desired, 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


The Living Church 


Educational 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall. 


Ep!scopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School fon. 


Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. [3th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
| 


MINNESOTA 


St. Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BisHorp WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899 
Appiy to Mtss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Miss CG, E. Mason's School for Girls 
HE CASTLE, 


ie on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautitul 
school. Advantages of 
N.Y. city. All depart- 


| ments. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter,Hon. 
Chauncey M.Depew. For 
illus. circular address I. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M 


Training oa for Nurses, 


There are a few yacancies. Applicants must be over 
twenty-one: of sound health and good education. Apply 
to SUPERINTENDENT, St. John’s Riverside Hospital, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


St. Mary's School, 


Baten and Day Schoo! for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St. 


y : 65th 
Riverview Academy [vii 
Oyerlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient Instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OHIO 


Harcourt Place Seminary 


A school of the highest class for girls. 
and information, address 
Mrs. Apa I. AYER HILLs, Principal, Gambier « Ohio. 


For catalogue 


eqs 
Kenyon Military Academy 
A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,100 feet above 
sea leyel. For descriptive catalogue, address H1iLis and 
Wyant, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 


151 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School {9*,,. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsyivania College 
for Women, 


This institution offers, at low expense,the 
efficiency of instruction and breadth of 
curriculum found in the leading women’s 
colleges. Modern and ample equipment. 
Situation and grounds of extraordinary 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Schools of Music and Art. All collegiate, 
general, and college preparatory courses, 
Gymnasium and large campus. 

Catalogue and book of sixty views sent 
on request. 


Miss R. J. DeVORE, President, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CHANCEL 
CHANGES 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 
decoration to Chancel or 
Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 


the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


J. & R, Lamb, ° “tava 


THROUGH SLEEPERS TO BOSTON. 


On Wabash Continential Limited, 
Chicago 12:02 noon arriving Boston 5:50 Pp. M. 


cago 11 Pp. M., arriving Boston 10:20 a. m. second 
day. Through sleeper to New York on both 
trains. Ticket Office, 97 Adams st. Telophone, 
Main 1619. 


Educational 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 


id Bustleton, Pa. 
| St Luke Ss Scho ol (near Philadelphia) 
"A thorough and honest school, the kind of a school to 
which sensible parents desire to send their sons.””—BisHop 


WHITAKER. Grounds and situation are exceptionally 
beautiful and healthful. Individual instruction. Full 
equipment. CuaruLEs H. Strout, Principal. 


Hirwl DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Trinity Hall, WASHINGTON, Pa. 

BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR Boys, preparing them for col- 
lege or business. Healthful, refined, and elevating sur- 
roundings. Persona) attention given to each boy’s mental, 
physical, and moral development. Daily choral Morning 
and Evening Prayer (shortened service) in the school 
chapel. Terms, $500. For catalogue, write to Wm. W. 
Smith Esa., rector, Washington, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S, D, 


Five of the great railroad systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falls. 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proyed very bene- 
ficial tomany. 

The school is first-class in every respect. 

Bion Hare makes it his home. 


Address ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, §. D. 


VIRGINIA 


Fauquier Institute for Young L dies. 


Warrenton, Va. 


The thirty-ninth session begins Sept 2tst, 799. 
in Piedmont region of Va., 
from Washington. 
dress 


Situated 
on Southern R. R., 55 miles 
Number limited. For catalogue ad- 
Gro. G. BUTLER, A.M,, AND DAUGHTERS. 


e ’ , . , 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. 
trated catalogue On pepe ation to 
. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Tilus- 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., MEW ances 
Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. "Rev. G,eo. F 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Grafton Hall, 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches. Location healthful 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived. Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For particulars, 
etc., address the Rey. B. TatBor Rogers, B.D., Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MISSOURI 7 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


For Young Ladies. Elegant Location. Faculty Specialists. 
Special Cou ses Leading to degrees im Literature, Music, Art, Klocution. Prepares for Bryn Mawr and Wellesley. 


Write for catalogue. 


T. P. WALTON, Pres’t, Faiton, Mo. 


and accepted in advance of ; 
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Che Living Chure 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


HILE PRESENT CONDITIONS 
in Cuba give rise to widespread 
speculation as to whether or not 
the United States is pursuing 

any definite policy in the island, the fact 
remains that if one-half the plans of capital- 
ists are ultimately put into execution, Cuba 
will blossom like a rose, and its vast natural 
resources will be developed to a remarkable 
degree. A great deal of dissatisfaction ex- 
ists among the natives because they seem to 
have passed from control of one government 
into the hands of another, and are a long 
way from their ideal of independence, albeit 
they are freed from oppression. They are 
virtually under military control; Spanish 
laws, with some modifications, are in effect 
and enforced, and they have apparently no 
voice in the conduct of affairs. 


T IS EVEN SAID THAT FOREIGN CAP- 
italists are absorbing valuable property 
and franchises, and that American investors 
are discriminated against, this condition 
being due to precautions taken by those in 
control against a feeling on the part of some 
Cubans that the administration was being 
used for speculative purposes. If all finan- 
cial plans matured, there would be little left 
of Cuba for Cubans when they eventually 
administer their owngovernment. Capital- 
ists have figured on almost every resource 
worth figuring on, mineral and vegetable, 
and in many cases options have been taken. 
Railroads and trolley lines have been pro- 
jected with a prodigality which would rc- 
quire many millions of dollars to consum- 
mate. Even theatres and hotels are included. 
When many of these projects are finally in- 
corporated, chances for the investment of $1 
up will be afforded everybody. 
a 
ADIES OF THE W. C. T. U. IN CHI- 
cago have begun a campaign against 
advertisements which depend largely for 
their attractiveness on pictorial reproduc- 
tions of the national flag. The present cam- 
paign is being particularly directed against 
advertisements of a brand of liquor, which 
are brazenly placed within a short distance 
ofa large church edifice. Outdoor adver- 
tising became a public nuisance when bill- 
board companies ceased to respect the feel- 
ings of the community by defacing scenery, 
and making thoroughfares mediums by 
which, through the use of vacant lots and 
dead walls, the public cannot get away from 
announcements of Blank’s Nervine, ete. In 
cities where sentiment is thus outraged,and 
where prohibitory legislation cannot be se- 
cured, the organization of societies whose 
members agree to refrain from purchasing 
articles advertised in an objectionable man- 
ner, would likely be effective. 
UNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN THE 
State of Michigan has encountered an 
obstacle which, for the present at least, can- 
not be overcome, The Supreme Court has 
decided that municipal ownership of a street 
railway is not analogous to water works or 


lighting plants, and under the laws of the 
State is unconstitutional. The discussion 
comes at a time when Detroit was about 
ready to operate its street cars, and is a 
blow to the faction headed by Governor Pin- 
gree, which has stoutly combatted ‘‘trusts, 
monopolies, and grasping corporations.” 
The next step to be taken by municipal own- 
ership partisans will likely be a move for a 
constitutional amendment which will permit 
their plans being put into execution. 
SS. 
OTERS OF RHODE ISLAND HAVE 
decided they do not want a new consti- 
tution, The result is to continue in effect 
asomewhat antiquated form of State gov- 
ernment. Under the proposed new: consti- 
tution, Providence, with three-eighths of the 
entire population of the State, was to have 
had its representation increased from one- 
sixth to one-fourth in the Lower House, but 
its representation in the Senate was to re- 
main one thirty-eighth. The new constitu- 
tion proposed a property qualification which 
aroused antagonism, as it would have disen- 
franchised three-fifths of'those now permitted 
to vote on municipal matters. Biennial ses- 
sions of the Legislature were proposed, also 
Providence was to be the only State capital. 
This latter provision was of course resisted 
en masse by the people of Newport. 


pee 


N EVERY LARGE MUNICIPALITY 
there are more or less frequent efforts 
toward securing reform legislation, but in 
too many cases much energy is thus directed 
which might better be expended in procur- 
ing the enforcement of existing laws. Chi- 
cago 1s a notable example. Foremost in 
movements looking to civic improvement, 
and having a well developed public senti- 
ment favorable to industrial growth, the 
fact seems to be lost sight of that laws regu- 
lating public morals, or protecting the rights 
of those who believe in keeping the first day 
of the week after the manner of Christians, 
have become a dead letter, so far as their 
enforcement is concerned. Moral cancers 
under the name of ‘‘gardens”’ are permitted 
to flourish in flagrant violation of law, and 
on Sunday, scenes of debauchery are no un- 
common sight. It is a standing reproach 
and disgrace to a Christian community that 
such a condition of things should exist. 
ea St 
HE WAY FOR FURTHER ADVANCE- 
ment of automobiles has been cleared by 
a legal decision in Illinois, which declares 
park commissioners have no right to prohib- 
it the use of horseless vehicles in grounds 
or on streets set aside for pleasure. The 
court holds that commissioners can regulate 
the speed of such vehicles, but cannot pre- 


vent owners from taking them wherever 


they please, provided the safety of the pub- 
lic is not endangered. A move is being 
made insome cities to compel drivers of such 
vehicles to possess certificates of competen- 
cy. Unless something be done in this direc- 
tion, the time may come when the only alter- 


native for pedestrians who wish to preserve 
their limbs will be to quit walking. 
SoS 
CCORDING TO ADVICES FROM BER- 
lin, the Hessian Diet has decreed that 
bachelors shall pay an income tax 25 per 
cent. greater than married men. This is 
indeed a curious piece of legislation, and the 
effect is problematical. In the United States 
it would likely result in a large increase in 
the number of marriage fees, although, if as 
tariff agitators argue, luxuries only are 
taxed, it would be inferred that single 
blessedness isaluxury to be enjoyed only by 
young men with substantial incomes. This 
discrimination in favor of Hessian benedicts 
will, however, doubtless be welcomed, and 
the wisdom of Hessian legislators fully 
borne out when the census takers note that 
the marriage ratio has greatly increased. 
a 
le 1S ANNOUNCED THAT TEN REGI- 
ments are to be recruited for active serv- 
ice in the Philippines, and this action will 
partially satisfy those who believe the work 
of pacification is being attempted by a 
force not sufficiently strong. If the claim 
be true that only the Tagals are resisting 
authority of the United States, and that 
Aguinaldo really represents but a compar- 
atively small percentage of the population of 
the islands, a good bit of ground is swept 
from under those who are actively opposing 
the entire Philippine policy of the govern- 
ment. In considering the Philippine ques- 
tion, holding contrary opinion does not, as is 
asserted, imply that the individual is trea- 
sonable in giving aid and comfort to the en- 
emy. But it is well to remember that hav- 
ing assumed sovereignty of the islands, the 
United States becomes responsible to foreign 
governments,and the paramount responsibil- 
ity is to restore order as expeditiously as 
possible. Having accomplished this, the 
question of final disposition of the islands 
will then be in order, and free criticism and 
expression of views will not have a disheart- 
ening effect upon brave men who are fight- 
ing for what, in the present status at least, 
is their country’s good. 
—x— 
N THE TRANSVAAL A TEMPORARY 
lull seems to have followed a series of 
disturbing and exciting incidents. On the 
surface it appears that neither Great Brit- 
ain, nor the Boers are inclined to grant con- 
cessions, and each seems to be awaiting a 
move by the other. England has virtually 
delivered an ultimatum, and President 
Kruger offers to submit all points of dis- 
agreement to arbitration, In the mean- 
time both countries are making military 
preparations, but it is to be hoped the diffi- 
culty will end in a mere show of strength. 
The gist of the whole issue seems to be 
whether or not a foreign subject has any 
rights in the Transvaal. There can be but 
one answer to the question, and if Dutch 
obstinacy refuses a satisfactory answer, it 
will be the duty of England to convince the 
Boers of their error, 
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The News of the Church 


A Protest Against Consecration 
of the Bishop of Boise 


EST there should be in some minds mis- 
apprehension as to our action in the pro- 
posed consecration of the Rev. J. B. Fun- 
sten, as the alleged Bishop of Boise, we de- 
sire to say in the first place that our action 
is based entirely upon our affection for him, 
and our love for the Church, and in justifica- 
tion of this claim, we desire to say that we 
voted twice during our last General Conven- 
tion to make the Rev. Mr. Funsten the Mis- 
sionary Bishop-elect of Boise; and we also 
submit the following copy of a private let- 
ter, which we addressed to the Rev. Mr. 
Funsten, as soon as we learned of his pro- 
posed consecration on the 13th of July: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., BISHOP'S HOUSE, 
July 6th, 1899. 

REV. AND DEAR BROTHER.—In so far as your con- 
secration is concerned, I heartily congratulate you, 
and shall welcome you asa bishop with right good 
will.- My only difficuly was and is a legal and 
canonical one. You declined, and your letter so de- 
clining was received by the late Presiding Bishop,and 
passed with other official papers to our present ven- 
erable Presiding Bishop. He acted upon this official 
knowledge in his call for the Horse of Bishops to meet 
June 15th last. You alsoon your part, as Iam in- 
formed, received from your attached parishioners a 
testimonial of gratitude to you for declining to leave 
them. In view of the established fact that you did 
decline, the contention is, that you cannot resume 
your relation to Boise as Bishop-elect without the 
consent of the other parties caronically involved in 
the transaction. It seems to me, dear brother, that 
you are, without intention of course, badly advised in 
this matter, and may experience in consequence seri- 
ous trouble in the future. 

Be assured of my most sincere regard for you per- 
sonally, of which I mean this letter to be a proof. I 
anticipate in youa twin brother as it were of dear 
Bishop Burton, whom I truly love in the Lord. 

Hoping that you may be rightly guided, and pray- 
ing that Ged may bless you now and always, I remain 
with sincere fraternal affec‘ion. 

Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE F.. SEYMOUR. 

REV. J. B. FUNSTEN, 

Portsmouth, Va. 


With this preliminary statement we sub- 
mit the following “brief,” as the lawyers 


would call it, of the Rev. Mr. Funsten’s case, 


with our protest against his consecration: 
THE POINTS in ré THE REY. MR. FUNSTEN 


(1) Under date of March 8th, 1899, the Pre- 
siding Bishop called a meeting of the House of 
Bishops at Newport, R. I., June 15, 1899, 


“To elect suitable persons to be bishops of the 
Church, etc, in the missionary jurisdictions 
of Boise and Kyoto, yacant,the one by the declination 
of the Bishop-elect, and the other by the failure to 
(ae aye (Ob, ee ak? 


(2) Under date of April 4th, 1899, the Presid- 
ing Bishop writes as follows: 

I am glad to accompany this notice with the state- 
ment that the Rev. Mr. Funsten, having asked per- 
mission to withdraw his declination as Bishop-elect 
of the missionary district of Boise, haveetc ... . 
accepted the withdrawal of the declinature, and am 
proceeding to take order for his consecration without 
delay. 

(8) Under date of April 17th, 1899, the Presid- 
ing Bishop announced the postponement of the 
proposed consecration of the Rev. Mr. Funsten, 
and stated ‘‘that Bishop Williams had never 
acknowledged the letter of declination sent by 
the Rev. Mr. Funsten through his assessor, and 
had never accepted the declination. That by 
failing to take any new action in regard to 
the oversight of the jurisdiction, Bishop Wil- 
liams had virtually treated the jurisdiction as 
still vacant; its condition no} being affected by 
Mr. Funsten’s election or declination.” 


It is to be observed that no acceptance of 
the declination in such case as the above is 


required. The only point to be made sure 
is the receipt, by the proper officer, of the 
declination. Of this receipt, we are as- 
sured, over and over again, by the state- 
ments of Bishop Clark, that he knew official- 
ly that the Rev. Mr. Funsten had declined. 
Nothing more whatsoever is necessary so 
far as the completion of the act of declining 
is concerned. 

It is also to be particularly noted that 
Bishop Williams, at the time of the receipt 
of Mr. Funsten’s declination, was in a dy- 
ing condition, and did die afew days af- 
ter, on the 7th of February, 1899. He was 
therefore unable to take any action whatso- 
ever in the premises. 

Having recited these facts, w2 submit 
that the case is summed up under the follow- 
ing heads: - 

(1) The House of Bishops and the House 
of Deputies, on last October, who have the 
custody of Boise as a ward under their guar- 
dianship, asked the Rev. Mr. Funsten to 
marry her spiritually as her Bishop. 

(2) After due deliberation, the Rev. Mr. 
Funsten declined to contract the spiritual 
marriage by consecration, and thereby 
broke the engagement. And this declina- 
tion on his part was officially acknowledged 
and acted upon by the present venerable 
Presiding Bishop. 

(3) Now, this question is: Can the Rev. 
Mr. Funsten renew this engagement of his 
own volition, and accept his spiritual bride 
by consecration without the consent of 
Boise’s guardians, who have her under their 
legal and canonical care? I answer without 
hesitation, No. And all to whom I have 
stated the case give the same answer. 

There can be no doubt that the Rev. Mr. 
Funsten did decline. Does he wish, and the 
bishops who act with him wish, to escape 
the effect of the declination by technical- 
ities of the most inadequate character? One 
cannot believe for a moment that such is the 
case. 

We would not spend any time in discuss- 
ing the case, did it not involve legai con- 
sequences which may be of a very serious 
and distressing nature in the future, and 
besides, because it establishes, as we humbly 
submit, a very unsatisfactory precedent. 


The act of consecration will simply clothe 
the Rev. Mr. Funsten with the cffice of a 
bishop in the Church of God. It does not, 
and it cannot, give him jurisdiction. When 
he is consecrated, therefore, our dear broth- 
er will be a bishop, but he will not be, as 
many lawyers declare, the Bishop of Boise. 
In this contention, of course, we and the 
legal authorities whom we have consulted 
may be wrong, but it is the voice of pruc- 
ence which advises, settle this legal ques- 
tion before you place our brother and the 
Church ina possible condition of extreme 
awkwardness, by hasty ordination and con- 
secration. 


When the Rev. Mr. Funsten assumes, in 
virtue of his consecration,to be the Missior- 
ary Bishop of Boise, suppose a clergyman 
disputes his claim, what do the canons say 
upon the subject? Suppose he, as the al- 
leged Bishop of Boise, presumes to act in a 
legal capacity as a trustee or corporator, 
and the lawyers dispute his title as such an 
officer in the eyes of the civil law, what do 
our statutes and jurists say upon the sub- 
ject? We deplore, for our dear brother's 


sake, and the sake of the peace of the 
Church, what seems to usto be hasty and ill- 
advised action on the part of the authorities 
who have practical control in the prem- 
ises, and we repeat our solemn and well-con- 
sidered protest against this consecration as 
uncanonical, and calculated to work great 
mischief and injury to the Church. 
GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, 
Bishop of Springfield. 
Springfield, Illinois, June 7th, 1899. 
Notr.—Bishop Clark requests correction 
of an error in his official communication 
in re Bishop of Boise, published in our issue 
of last week,viz., Judge Stiness was referred 
to asof the U.S. Court; it should read—of the 
R. I. Supreme Court. 


— << 
The Board of Missions 


HE following statement of the financial situ- 
ation is earnestly commended to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

The Constitution of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society recognizes that every 
member of the Church is a member of the 
Society, the Church having taken its stand upon 
this grand idea sixty-four years ago. For this 
reason our constituency is so great and so wide- 
spread, that it is obviously impossible that all 
who are included in it should ever be brought 
together to receive direct reports concerning 
the work carried on by the Society. They are 
represented once in three years in the Board of 
Missions by their bishops and their deputies to 
the General Convention, but the time that can 
be afforded for missionary matters during the 
usual three weeks’ session is so limited that the 
full reports then presented never receive the 
attention they deserve. The membership is also 
represented month by month by the bishops, all 
of whom have seats in the Board of Managers, 
but even thus the people do not hear of the mis- 
sionary situation. 

‘It seems, therefore, fitting that something 
should be said before the close of each fiscal 
year by way of reporting upon the financial out- 
look, with the hope that it will reach the eyes 
of many who would otherwise have no infor- 
mation on the subject. 

We write as to friends in interest, since noth- 
ing is plainer than that every baptized person is 
a missionary of Jesus Christ, and, it is therefore 
to be assumed, interested in the extension of the 
Church at home, and in the preaching of the 
Gospel to those who have it not, abroad. Indeed, 
these terms, at ‘‘home,’’ and “abroad,” as ad- 
dressed respectively to those of the dominant 
race or to pagans, are, by reason of recent 
political changes, becoming very much confused ; 
so many varieties of missions are there to those 
of other races at home, and so many who kave 
not the Gospel are now included within the ter- 
ritory of the United States, while in almost all 
our foreign missions, there are those to be min- 
istered to who come of a long line of Chris- 
tian ancestors,whose spiritual interest no bishop 
can neglect. 

The basis of our further remarks is the treas- 
urer’s report to the Board of Managers, from 
September 1st to June ist. It is with profound 
thankfulness to Almighty God, and with the 
highest appreciation of the zeal of the Church, 
that we say at the outset that the contribu- 
tions are more than $30,000 larger than those 
for the same term two years ago, and that (not- 
withstanding there was nothing to offset a single 
offering of $10,000 in the last fiscal year) there 
has been an increase of $1,392 over last year. 


This is indeed encouraging. Turning to the ~ 


other side: In the first place, because of the 


expansion of our own domain, and the increase © 


of the work before undertaken at home and 
abroad—the best evidence of God’s blessing upon 


our poor efforts—the Society, by the Board’s ap- 
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propriation,is responsible for paying outa great- 
er amount of money than in any previous year, 
& sum approximately reaching $600,000. From 
September ist to June 1st (nine months), there 
was received from contributions a little more 
than one-half the amount appropriated. If this 
beincreased by an amount equal to that received 
in the summer of last year, and no more, the 
contributions may be said, in round numbers, to 
pe likely to cover two-thirds of the amount ap- 
propriated. This includes the amount appli- 
cable frominterest and specificfunds; and after 
applying the proceeds of those legacies received 
during the year, which, it was evident from the 
terms of the wills, the testators intended should 
be so used, it is safe to say that not less than 
$25,000 or $80,000 additional to usual expecta- 
tions should be raised before September lst, to 
enable the treasurer to close his accounts for 
the fiscal year without any arrearage. 

We have endeavored to state the result with- 
out troubling the reader with the infinite details 
by which it is reached, and assuming the loyalty 
and interest, of which we have had so many 
evidences, of Churchmen and Churchwomen,we 
put forth this statement with the conviction 
that it makes its own appeal for that which is 
lacking. JosHuA KIMBER, 

Associate Secretary. 


Canada 
Diocese of Ontario 


Archbishop Lewis, of Ontario, has returned 
from Hoagland in improved health, and now in- 
tends to spend most of the year in Canada, as 
his physicians think he will be able todo so if he 
spends two or three of the winter months in the 
South. The Ontario synod was called for June 
26th. The Archbishop held a Confirmation at 
Brockville, on the first Sunday after Trinity. 
The band ofthe 14th Battalion has given $25 to- 
ward the organ to be placed in St. George’s, 
Kingston, now being restored after the fire. 


Diocese of Algoma 


The sessions of the Eastern conference which 
met at Sundridge lately, were very successful. 
Bishop Thornloe presided, and many matters of 
interest to the eastern part of the diocese were 
discussed. The Woman’s Auxiliary, of St.Luke’s 
pro-cathedral, Sault Ste. Marie, have voted 
a fourth of the amount made by their late sale 
of work, to the Bishop Sullivan Sustentation 
Funda, 

Diocese of Rupert’s Land 


Archbishop Machray, the Primate, held an 
ordination in St. George’s church, Winnipeg, on 
Whitsunday, when seven deacons and seven 

‘priests were ordained. Dean O’Meara present- 
ed the candidates; a number of theclergy of the 
diocese were present. 


Commencements 


St Margaret’s School, Buffalo, N. Y., 


Closed its 15th year June 14th,with its annual 
Commencement office in Trinity church, the 
united choirs of Trinity and Ascension parishes 
rendering the musical portions of the service. 
Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, delivered the ad- 
dress. Bishop Walker presented the diplomas 
10 the 14 graduates. The class exercises were 
‘held in St. Margaret’s Assembly Hall in the 
morning of the same day, when Dr. Matthew 
D. Mann presented the prizes, and Bishops 
Walker and Dudley spoke briefly. Four of the 
young ladies passed the entrance examination 
for Smith College this year. A reception was 
held in St. Margaret’s in the evening, the 
Bishops, Miss Tuck, the principal, and the class 
of 99 receiving. 5 


DeVeaux College 


Founder’s Day was celebrated on June 17th. 
The exercises opened with morning service in 
_ the chapel. The Rey. T. B. Berry delivered an 
address on ‘“‘Consecration.’? The awarding of 
prizes and diplomas, and an exhibition drill vu 
the college campus, followed, after which a col- 
ation was served to the students and visitors, 
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Under the able management of the Rev. Wm. S. 
Barrows, headmaster, DeVeaux is taking its 
rightful place among the educational institu- 
tions of the country. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
In addition to $625 now in hand, an individual 
subscription of $500 has just been made to the 
fund being raised for a parsonage at Winnetka. 


St. Mark’s, Evanston, has again become a 
beneficiary by the death of a parishioner, the 
will of Mrs. Burroughs provididg the sum of 
$5,000, to be invested as a poor fund. 


Church Growth in the West 


As an indication it may be mentioned that of 
the 14 consecrations to the episcopate, in which 
Bishop McLaren has participated, from June 14, 
1878, to the present, either as presiding or as co- 
consecrator, only one, that of Bishop Potter, has 
been in the Hast. The others have been Sey- 
mour to Springfield, Harris to Michigan, Worth- 
ington to Nebraska, Knight to Milwankee, Graf- 
ton to Fond du Lac, Atwill to W. Missouri, 
Nicholson to Milwaukee, Barker to W. Colora- 
do, White to Indiana, Williams to Marquette, 
Brown to Arkansas, Edsall to N. Dakota, and 
Morrison to Iowa. There were, moreover, sev- 
eral of these functions in the West, in which 
Bishop McLaren did not take part, in fact about 
25. 

The New St. Paul’s, Kankakee 


On the 5th, at Kankakee, a well attended par- 
ish meeting was held. The rector, Dean 
Phillips, introduced the Rev. Dr. Rushton as 
deputed to preside. After addresses, pledges to 
the amount of $5,500 were made towards the 
building of the new St. Paul’s. It is confident- 
ly expected that these pledges will amount up 
to $8,000 within the week. On Monday the con- 
tract was to be let for a structure to cost, com- 
pleted and furnished by Christmas, $24,000. Of 
this sum $12,000 has accrued from thesaleof the 
old property. 

Choir Outings 


The St. Paul’s choir are camping out, for the 
7th or 8th year, at Diamond Lake, Mich. ; that 
of Epiphany at Paw Paw, a few miles from St. 
Joseph, Mich., the Rev. John Henry and Mrs, 
Hopkins being with them. 


Clerical Vacations 


The Rev. W. J. Hawthorne has returned to 
Trinity, Wheaton, after three weeks’ visit to 
Medina, Ohio. The Rev. E. A. Larrabee is still 
in the East. The Rev. F. DuMoulin left on the 
5th, for a month’s stay on the Massachusetts’ 
Coast, where his father, the Canadian Bishop 
of Niagara, is summering. The Rev. W. C. 
Richardson went, on Saturday, with his family, 
to Devil’s Lake, Wis. The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Stone left, on Sunday afternoon, for the East, 
sailing for Europe from New York on the 12th, 
and intending to remain in Switzerland till 
Sept. lst. The Rev. J. M. Ericsson left on Mon- 
day, for a fortnight’s stay in the Wisconsin Lake 
region. The Rey. Dr. Rushton started on Tues- 
day morning, with his son, for a four-days’ 
wheeling tour northward, with Lake Delavan 
as the limit. The Rev. C. H. Bixby leaves on 
Monday for a visit to Traverse City, to be fol- 
lowed by a camping near Glen Haven, but about 
Aug. 10th will join the comparatively large 
party in the semi-Episcopal camp on Rowe 
Island, in the Lizard group, north shore of Lake 
Superior, and 100 miles from Sault Ste Marie. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The new edifice of St. Paul’s church, Chester, 
the Rev. J. H. McGuinness, in charge, will be 
consecrated by Bishop Potter, Aug. 5th. 

St. Andrew’s church, Harlem, the Rev. Geo. 
R. Van DeWater, D.D., rector, will omit serv- 
ices for about three weeks during the summer, 
while a new mosaic pavement is being laid in 
the chancel, 


‘Potter. 
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A clericus for Staten Island has just been or- 
ganized, with the cordial approval of Bishop 
Archdeacon Johnson, of Christ church, 
New Brighton, is president, and the Rev. H. 
Newman Lawrence, of St. Simon’s, Concord, is 
secretary. Regular meetings will commence in 
September, 


Gifts to the Cathedral 


The grandchildren of Mrs. Fordyce Barker - 
have presented a pair of large and massive 
altar vases of brass for the crypt chapel, as a 
memorial of her. Mrs. F. D. Barker has also 
presented, in memory of her husband, a brass 
altar desk. 


St. George’s Sunday School 


A newly-arranged special course in Church 
history, for summer work in the intermediate 
department ofthe Sunday school, has been be- 
gun. The theme, Sunday, July 2nd, was ‘‘Harly 
missionaries—-Ulfilas, Boniface, and St. Augus- 
tine.’’ Aneffort is making to render this course 
of notable interest during the heated season. 


Legacies for Endowment of Beds 


St. Luke’s Hospital has received a legacy of 
$5,000 for the endowment of a bed in memory of 
Dr. Fordyce Barker and Mrs. Fordyce Dwight 
Barker, by the will of the late Elizabeth Lee 
Barker. The Sheltering Arms Nursery has just 
received, by the will of the late Herman Casper 
Schwab, a legacy of $3,000 for the endowment 
of a bed. Mr. Schwab was for many years a 
member of the board of trustees. 


Fire at the Church of the Intercession 


The edifice of the church of the Intercession, 
the Rev. Lawrence H. Schwab, rector, has been 
seriously burned, destroying the organ, the 
chancel, and several handsome windows, and 
causing a loss of several thousand dollars. Ef- 
forts were successful in saving the nave, and 
through the energy and bravery of some of the 
parishioners, the altar and chancel hangings, 
the clergy vestments, altar vessels, and altar 
cross were rescued. Temporarily, services are 
being conducted in the chapel while repairs are 
proceeding on the ruined portion of the build- 
ing. 

Fresh Air Work 


The Misses Potter, daughters of the late Or- 
lando B. Potter, have opened their summer 
home for children, near Sing Sing, N. Y. They 
have had as their guests during the past week 
25 little ones from this city. The next group 
will be the choir boys of Grace chapel. During 
their stay the boys will give a concert for the 
benefit of Sing Sing Hospital and charitable 
work at Grace chapel. Trinity church has 
opened its summer home for fresh air work on 
the seashore at Great River, N. Y., in charge 
of Sister Gertrude. 


Church of the Archangel 


The congregation, which, as already an- 
nounced, is raising funds for the erection of a 
new church edifice, has left the hallin which it 
has been worshiping, and for the present will 
hold services in the quarters of the new rector, 
the Rev. Geo. Starkweather Pratt. An experi- 
ment is being tried during the warm weather of 
holding the sessions of the Sunday school in the 
open air.. The parish now has 132 communi- 
cants and an income of about $2,000 a year. The 
neighborhood in which it is located has been 
carefully canvassed, with result that 3,000 fam- 
ilies are found to be living within its boun- 
daries, affording ample material for future sub- 
stantial growth. 


The Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd 


Has closed its distinctive work at its own 
house, with Bishop Potter’s approval. The Sis- 
ters will be associated with St. Faith’s House, 
connected with the New York Training School 
for Deaconesses. The order has had a vigorous 
existence for 30 years, having been founded in 
1869. Its work has included at different times 
St. Barnabas House of the City Mission Society ; 
the House of the Good Shepherd for fresh air 
work, at Asbury Park, N. J.; Christ Hospital, 
Jersey City, N. J.; St. James’ parish school, 
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Wilmington, N. C.; Buttercup Cottage, at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia; the Hospital of the 
Good Shepherd, Nashville, Tenn.; the Sister’s 
house and school, and parochial visitation work 
n New York City. 


Pennsylvania 

Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

At the municipal celebration of Independence 
Day in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of the Society of the War of 
1812, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Coleman, Bishop of Dela- 
ware, and chaplain-general of the society, pro- 
nounced the invocation. 


The Home of the Merciful Saviour for Crip- 
pled Children has just completed a large stone 
addition to its building, consisting of a dormito- 
ry, dining-rooms, and furnaces. These new 
buildings, costing $16,000, were erected through 
the generosity of three ladies who desire their 
names withheld. 


Holy Trinity church, Philadelphia, with Holy 
Trinity memorial chapel, and the mission, Prince 
of Peace, will all hold regular services during 
thesummer. Organist Kidder, of Grace church, 
Providence, will have charge of the music at 
Holy Trinity, beginning with September. 


Church of the Holy Spirit, Philadelphia 


Celebrated its ninth anniversary on Sunday, 2d 
inst., large congregations being in attendance 
both morning and evening. The Rev. Samuel H. 
Boyer who has been in charge of this ‘Snyder 
Avenue Mission” since its inception in 1890, 
preached an historical sermon in the morning. 
An elaborate musical programme was rendered 
at both services by the choir, under the direction 
of Herbert M. Boyer, organist and choirmaster; 
and at the evening service the choir was rein- 
forced by the Sunday school children who joined 
in singing the national hymns and anthems. At 
this latter service a large number of sailors and 
marines from the League Island Navy Yard, at- 
tended in a body, presenting a tine appearance. 


Parish House for All Saints’, Norristown 


On Saturday afternoon, 1st inst., Bishop 
Whitaker laid the corner-stone of the new par- 
ish house. The Rev. W. Herbert Burk, rector, 
was in charge of the services, assisted by sever- 
al of the diocesan clergy and his father, the 
Rev. Jesse T. Burk, ot New Jersey. After lay- 
ing the stone according to the usual form, the 
Bishop delivered an address, in which he out- 
lined the importance of a proper regard for fam- 
ily and social life, the relation of each life to 
that of the Church, and the part which the par- 
ish house shall enact in cementing this relation- 
ship. The proposed building has been fully de- 
scribed in Tar Lavine Caurcu of March 1ithand 
May 6th last. 


Dr. T. S. Rumney’s Golden Jubilee 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore Sill Rumney, rector of 
St. Peter’s church, Germantown, on Thursday, 
13th inst., completed his 50th year in the minis- 
try. He has invited his parishioners to unite 
with him in the Holy Eucharist on Sunday. 16th 
inst., und has asked them to remove entirely 
the debt still remaining on the church, which 
amounts to $1,008.06, towards whicha friend has 
promised $250, leaving a balance of $758.06 to be 
raised. 


A Memorial Window for Misses Chapman 


Will shortly be placed in Emmanuel church, 
Holmesburg, Philadelphia, commemorating Miss 
Sarah B. Chapman and Miss Matilda B. Chap- 
man who were connected with the early history 
of the parish, and well known in that section of 
the city. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh,D.D., Bishop 


An Old Parish Revived 


An old ruin of a church had been standing at 
Irving unused for nine years. The Bishop put 
a missionary in the field to see if something 
could not be found of the old days nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. The result is a reno- 
vated church, 10 or 12 communicants, and a sub- 
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scription for a monthly service. At the service 
for reopening the church, seven were baptized 
and three confirmed. One of them was a child- 
hood friend of the Bishop, whom he had not 
seen for 35 years. They were both baptized by 
the Rev. J. Lloyd Breck,the pioneer missionary, 
in the first wooden chapel at Faribault, Minn., 
and Bishop Millspaugh’s mother, still living at 
80, was his godmother. It wasa unique experi- 
ence. 


Central New York 


¥, D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Good Shepherd Training School ‘for 
Nurses, connected with the hospital of that 
name in Syracuse, recently graduated a second 
class for the year, numbering five. The Bishop, 
as head of the trustees, presented the diplomas, 
after a few appropriate remarks. 


The Rev. J. B. Ramsdell, minister-in-charge of 
Grace church, Utica, will take a vacation of a 
month, during which time the church walls will 
be decorated, and the chapel only used for 
services. 


A Bishop-coadjutor 


Apropos of the discussion regarding the ap- 
pointment of a coadjutor for Bishop Huntington, 
and the probable selection of his son, the Rev. 
J. O. S. Huntington, O. H. C., for the position, 
the Bishop has written the following letter to a 
friend: 

HADLEY, MASS , JUNE 21, 1899. 

My DEAR FRIBND:—You are right in your impres- 
sion that it very rarely appears to me worth while to 
go to the public, in personal matters, with explana- 
tions, corrections, or apologies. But Iam willing to 
oblige you, and in as few words as possible. If it 
affords anybody harmless amusement to put into 
print conjectures or speculations about my future 
course as to matters in which I have at present 
neither ‘‘purpose nor opinions,” why should I object? 

From the article or communication you show me, it 
would appear that some parties or persons feel a 
lively interest in the question who shall take up the 
duties of the episcopal office when God's providence 
calls me to lay them down. I have just told the dio- 
cese that the personal and physical conditions which, 
more than a year ago, made me apprehend that I must 
face that question myself, have disappeared. I can 
discover no reason why my mind, or that of my friends, 
should be occupied with it. We all have too much to 
do, to think of. and to care for, of a practical and 
pressing character. My advice, if called for, would be 
that, till such times as unforeseen events require ac— 
tion of such sort, be it one year hence or three, or half 
a dozen, we heed the familiar maxim of philosophy 
and religion, by ‘‘doing the duty that lies nearest us.”’ 
Those who do not like my way of doing things must 
make the best of it and pray forme. Those who do, 
need not be anxious. If any brother has so little work 
on hand that he would like to be a bishop himself, he 
knows not what he wants. 

There is an allusion to my family. Even out of what 
is not very delicate, if it is sufficiently preposterous, 
we can get some momentary entertainment. The co- 
adjutorship is very seldom mentioned in my house, 
because it is very little thought of. If there were to 
be an election next week, I believe I should not be 
prepared to express a personal preference, and I do 
not know for what candidate, or what party, any child 
of mine, if a voter, would vote. As respects ‘*poli- 
ticians,’’ the daily desire and petition of us all is that 
if they need it they may be civilized and Christianized. 

Faithfully, 
FREDERICK DAN HUNTINGTON. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


The Rev. T. D. Bratton has been elected rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N.C., ‘‘the 
diocesan institution of the Carolinas,” and will 
enter upon his duties about August 1st. 


Bishop Caper’s Appointments for July 


9, John’s, Wadmalaw, and Edisto Islands. 
11. Ordination, Walterboro. 
12. Consecration chapel, McPhersonville. 


16. Marion. 
23. Consecration church, Spartanburg. 
27, Meeting trustees, Sewanee. 


Memorials of Bishop Howe 
St. Timothy’s church, Columbia, has recently 


been enriched with two beautiful memorials to 
the late Bishop Howe—a polished brass alm, 
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bason and credence table, gifts from two friends 
of the Bishop. This vhurch devoted its Haster 
offering of $212 to cancelling the debt on its lot. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.U., Bishop 
The Rev. P. A. H. Brown, of St. John’s church, 
Varick st., New York, has sent a gift of $50 for 
the new church of St. Bartholomew, Pewaukee, 
lately begun. 


The Standing Committee of the diocese has 
given official consent to the consecration of the 
Rev. Joseph Marshall Francis, to the see of In- 
diana, 


Holy Innocents’ church, Racine, is being 
raised, renewed, and thoroughly recast, at an 
expense of $1,000. Of this amount, one-half has 
been already vaised, and is in hand. 

St. John’s, Mauston, has purchased a rectory 


building, directly adjoining the church and guild 
hall, at a cost of $1,500. 


Chapel to be Rebuilt at Summit Centre 


The Rev. Marshall F. Montgomery, of Hu- 
ron, S. D., is residing this summer at Summit, 
Waukesha Co., Wis, and has been licensed by 
the Bishop to officiate in that county. It is hoped 
to rebuild at Summit Centre the chapel not long 


since unfortunately destroyed by fire at Summit 


Corners. 
Church Destroyed by Cyclone 


St. Thomas’ church, New Richmond, was 
totally destroyed by the terrible cyclone which 
recently devastated that section of the State. A 
great many of the Church people were killed and 
injured. The Rev. W. A. Howard, Jr., is the 
priest-in-charge, and will be glad of any help 
towards re-establishing this good work. 


Recent Confirmations 


Number last reported, 492. Fox Lake, 4; Bea- 
ver Dam, 6; St. Paul’s, Milwaukee (special), 4; 
Oconomowoc, 14; Monroe, 4; cathedral, Milwau- 
kee (special),1; St. Alban’s, Superior, 27; the 
Redeemer, Superior,14; Cumberland, 2; Spooner, 
8; Shell Lake, 1; total, 577. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
ML N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Mr. Normington, for several years choir- 
master and organist at Gethsemane, Minneapo- 
lis, and for the past year connected with St. 
John’s, St. Paul, has accepted a similar position 
in the cathedral in New Zealand, his former 
home. 


Bishop Whipple’s Official Acts 


June 18th: Ordained to the priesthood, in 
Christ church,Red Wing, Philip Henry Linley ; 
preached and celebrated the Holy Communion; 
delivered an address to the Sunday school. The 
Rev. Mr. Linley will have charge of St. Luke’s 
church, Hastings. June 22nd: Preached at 
Sleepy Eye, and confirmed three persons. June 
23d and 24th: Addressed the Indians at the 
Birch Coulee mission twice. June 25th: Or- 
dained Henry Whipple St. Clair, a Sioux Indian, 
to the diaconate, at church of St. Cornelia, 
Birch Coulee. Held Baptism, confirmed six per- 
sons, and celebrated the Holy Communion. In 
the afternoon, held service at Beaver Falls. 
June 26: Preached and confirmed nine persons in 
church at Redwood Falls. June 27th: Preached 


and confirmed four persons in Calvary church, © ‘ 


Waseca. Also preached at Northtield, and con- 
firmed a large class presented by Mr. Ten 


Broeck. Preached and held Confirmation at 


Shattuck and at St. Mary’s Hall. 
Confirmations by Bishop Gilbert 
On the 4th Sunday after Trinity, Bishop Gil- 


bert confirmed an interesting class at St. An- 


drew’s, South St. Paul, prepared by Mr. Geo. 
Dunlap, lay-reader. Inthe evening he confirmed 


a class of 10 at St. Philip’s (colored) mission, — 


the largest in the history of the parish, prepared 


by the Rey. Harvey Officer, priest-in-charge. 
Beginning with the first Sunday in August, Mr. a 
Officer will assume the rectorship pro tem of St. 
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Paul’s church, during the Rev. Dr. Wright’s 
contemplated trip abroad. The vestry granted 
him a year’s leave of absence. 


Rev. Mr. Ten Broeck’s Anniversaries 


Sunday, June 25th, the rector of St. Mary’s, 
the Rey. G. H. Ten Broeck, celebrated the an- 
niversary of his ordination. It was also the 
anniversaries of both Mr. and Mrs.Ten Broeck’s 
birthdays and wedding day. In the evening 
choral service was held, the offering going 
towards the choir fund. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated with roses and palms. The 
parishioners presented the rector and Mrs. Ten 
Broeck with a beautiful palm and jardiniere, in 
honor of the event. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Death of the Rey. J. P. Fugette 


The Rev. J. Preston Fugette, an old and well- 
known clergyman of Baltimore, died June 17th. 
He was born in Washington in 1825, and educat- 
ed for the ministry at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary near Alexandria, Va. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1854, and came im- 
mediately to Baltimore. After three years of 
ardent work he built the church of the Holy In- 
nocents’, Chase and Eden sts. During the Civil 
War he returned to Alexandria and took charge 
of Christ church. Thirteen years ago he retired 
from active work. The funeral took place June 
21st, the Rev. E. B. Niver, rector of Christ 
church, officiating. Interment was made in 
Greenmount cemetery. 


Archdeaconry of Annapolis 


The spring meeting was held in Christ church, 
Calvert Co., June 19th and 20th. The journey 
was made by water, the Governor having placed 
the State steamer, ‘‘Gov. McLane,’’ at the com- 
mand of the archdeaconry. A missionary serv- 
ice was held Monday at Christ church, with ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Messrs, Plummer and Niver. 
On Tuesday the business session began at 9 
A.M. At11arecess was taken for a public serv- 
ice, ihe Rev C.J. Curtis being the preacher. 
A bountiful lunch was served by the ladies of 
Christ parish,inthe churchyard. At the after- 
noon session the topic, “‘What do our country 
parishes need’? was discussed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Galt andGardner. Appropriations were 
ordered for the year. and apportionments fixed 
for nearly all the churches. A very hopeful 
spirit was shown in all the reports of the work 
of the country churches. 


Western New York 


Ww. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s Church, Mayville 


The Bishop made his visitation to St. Paul’s 
and its dependent chapels, the Rev. G. W. S. 
Ayres, rector, on the 5th Sunday after Trinity. 
Accompanied by the rector, the Bishop cele- 
brated the Holy Communion at 8 a. M., in the 
chapel of the Good Shepherd, Chautauqua, the 
Bishop remaining and preaching at 11 4.M. in 

_ the amphitheatre to a congregation of 1,500 per- 
sons. Inthe afternoon, the Bishop and rector 
drove to St. George’s chapel, Hartfield, where 
Evening Prayer was said, the Bishop preaching 
and also addressing the Sunday School. In the 
evening, services were held in the parish 
church at Mayville. The Bishop preached, Holy 
Baptism was administered to three persons, 
and a class of eight was presented for Contirma- 
tion. 


; Western Michigan 
George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


Departure of Rey. and Mrs. Wm. Wright 


Before leaving Big Rapids for her home in 
Geneva, Ohio, the ladies of the 20th Century 
Club presented the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Wright, their ex-president, with a beautiful 
goid watch. The ladies’ guild also remembered 
Mrs. Weight with a substantial token. The rec- 
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tor, Chaplain Wright, has for nearly six years 
been in charge of St. Andrew’s church. 


New Mexico 
John Mills Kendrick, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. John L. Gay, at the church of the 
Holy Faith, Santa Fe, N. Mex., will be 90 
years old on the 21st of September next. He 
proposes to resign this mission at that date. 
His resignation will leave vacant our mission 
in this historic city. Itis the oldest, and one of 
the mostimportant, in New Mexico. 


Sorrow has come to the Rev. Mayo Cabell 
Martin, rector of St. Clement’s church, El Paso, 
Texas, in the death of his wife, Mrs. Laura 
Martin. She died May 31st, at the home of her 
parents, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Seventh Annual Convocation 


Met at St. John’s church, Albuquerque, on 
Ascension Day. The sermon was preached by 
the Rey. Robert Renison. The Rev. Fred T. 
Bennett was elected secretary. There was a 
good attendance of the clergy, and a larger at- 
tendance of the laity than usual. The constitu- 
tion was amended so that. every clergyman 
actually performing clerical duty whether 
canonically resident or not, shall have a seat 
and a vote. The Bishop in his annual address 
gave an account of the work done during the 
last year, and described the situation. The ter- 
ritorial secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
made an encouraging report. Two measures 
were adopted looking to episcopal support: An 
annual assessment on communicants, and an ap- 
peal to individuals and congregations for con- 
tributions to the endowment of the episcopate, 
this fund to be held and invested by the ‘‘Trus- 
tees of the Property of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in New Mexico,” a duly organized 
corporation. Mr. R. J. Palen, of Santa Fe, was 
elected treasurer; the Rev. J. L. Gay and Mr, 
Frank S. Haltby, delegates to the Missionary Coun- 
cil; the Rev. Fred T. Bennett, Mr. W. J. John- 
son, and Mr. A. Galen Stockett, Auxiliary Board 
of Missions, The Bishop’s appointments were: 
Standing Committee, the Rev. Messrs. M. Cabell 
Martin and Thomas D. Lewis; Messrs. L. B. 
Prince and Wyndham Kemp; territorial Secretary 
of Woman's Auviliary, Mrs. Florence M. John, 
El] Paso,Tex. Thereport of the Committee on the 
State of the Church was adopted after a discus- 
sion in which all the members of convocation 
took part. We quote part of it: ‘We find cause 
for encouragement in the hopeful condition of 
the work throughout the district. Especially is 
this noticeable in the gain of presbyters; in- 
crease in the number of Baptisms and Confirma- 
tions; development in Sunday school work, and 
also in general offerings. In accordance with 
the recommendation contained in the Bishop’s 
address, we trust that the larger missions will 
strive to increase their contributions to the sal- 
aries of the missionaries, so that existing mis- 
sionary appropriations may be curtailed, for the 
extension of the work in other places. We would 
urge upon the clergy the importance of the work 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and recommend the 
organization of branches wherever practicable. 
We noite with pleasure, from the Bishop’s ad- 
dress, the growing sentiment against public en- 
tertainments for the support of the Church.”’ 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Thomas’ Church, Washington 


The first service in the new church, the Rey. 
J. A. Aspinwall, rector, was held on the 4th 
Sunday after Trinity. During the next few 
months the regular Sunday services will be con- 
tinued in the chapel, while the work in the new 
building is completed. An altar and reredos of 
stone or marble will be erected, for which a 
member of St. Thomas’ has given $3,000. Other 
gifts are, $1,000 for a stone pulpit, $500 for a 
brass lecturn, and $150 for Bible and Prayer 
Books. The new building had been in process 
of construction for five years, work going on as 
the funds were provided. Initsoutwardly com- 
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pleted state, it is by far the! most beautiful and 
substantial church in the city, a fine example of 
the early type of Gothic architecture. It is 
constructed of gray granite; with buff sand- 
stone trimmings; on the exterior the stone is 
rough-faced, while the interior walls, of the 
same stone, have a smooth finish. The only 
wood used is in the carved oak roof, the wains- 
coting, floors, and pews. A tower rises above 
the transepts—the church being cruciform—and 
is surmounted by a graceful spire. The princi- 
pal doorway, on 18th st., has an arch of hand- 
some design, and the gable is flanked by small 
towers. There is also an entrance on Madison 
st., through a beautiful porch. The long, nar- 
row windows are filled with glass which har- 
monizes with the interior effect. 


Arizona 
John Mills Kendrick, D. D., B)shop 


The Seventh Annual Convocation 


Met at Trinity church, Phcenix, June 1st. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W.D. U. 
Shearman who was also elected secretary. 
The attendance of the laity was larger than at 
any previous convocation. The constitution 
was amended so.that every clergyman canoni- 
cally connected with the district, or under ap- 
pointment of the Bishop, engaged in Church 
work in the district at the time of the meeting 
of convocation, shall be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of the same. The Rev. EH. A. 
Penick, for the committee appointed at the last 
meeting of convocation to consider the matter 
of procuring uniformity in the matter of report- 
ing communicants, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

That all communicants be reported who are resid- 
ing within the cure for an indefinite period of time, 
provided that period be extended over a year. . 

Action was taken for the safe investment of 
the Episcopal Fund, The Protestant Episcopal 
Church Corporation of Arizona reported that 
all the Church property in the Territory had 
been conveyed to this corporation. The Bishop, 
in his annual address, reviewed the work of the 
year. Elections and appointments were as fol- 
lows: Standing Committee, the Rev. Messrs. E. 
A. Penick and W. D. U. Shearman; Messrs. 
John F, Blandy and John J. Hawkins; treasurer, 
Mr. H. A. Morford; delegates to the Missionary 
Council, the Kev. E. A. Penick and Mr. Norman 
Lackland; Auviliary Board of Missions, the Rey. 
W. D. U. Shearman and the Rev. Robert Reni- 
son; territorial secretary of Woman’s Auzxiliary, 
Miss Elizabeth W. Kendrick. The reportofthe 
Committee on the State of the Church was 
adopted, after a thorough consideration of the 
subject, in which all the members of the con- 
vocation participated. The report stated that 
there was much ground for encouragement 
and hopeful perseverance. ‘‘A slight falling 
away may appear in some of the results of the 
past year, but this is more than counterbal- 
anced by a healthy growth in other direc- 
tions, and the year has been one of real prog- 
ress, for which we thank God and take courage. 
We observe that one of the most difficult 
problems which the Bishop has to face, is the 
supply of suitable men for missionary work 
in these districts; men of tact and talent and 
physical endurance, and, above all, men ‘‘full of 
the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,’ who long for 
the salvation of souls, and who will preach in 
all earnestness and simplicity the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Your committee note with 
pleasure the organization of three new missions: 
namely, Kingman, Williams and Winslow, and 
the happy termination of a perplexing state of 
affairs by the consecration of St. Paul’s church 
in the latter place. We earnestly hope that the 
Bishop may be able to find the right man for 
the missions along the Southern Pacific railway, 
who will step into the breach, and prove him- 
self a good soldier of Jesus Christ. In con- 
clusion, your committee strongly recommend an 
inculcation of distinctly Church teaching in 
harmony with our Book of Common Prayer, and 
the necessity of emphasizing Sunday school 
work with a view to this end.”’ 
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Editorials and Contributions 


. 


NE of the leading Presbyterian 
pastors of New York city, a man 
of ability and purity, has relin- 
quished his charge, and the prop- 

erty has been sold to the Jews for a syn- 
agogue. He stated that a certain rabbi 
told him he could buy any one of fifteen or 
twenty churches if a satisfactory price were 
arranged. Dr. Chambers gave two reasons 
for his failure, and these reasons, no doubt, 
apply to the fifteen or twenty. The first 
reason was, that the kind of pecple to whom 
he ministered had mostly moved to other 
parts, and it was impossible to maintain a 
Presbyterian church without a Presbyterian 
constituency. To remain as a Presbyterian 
mission among the Jews, it would have to be 
endowed, but an endowment was not forth- 
coming. The second reason was the indif- 
ference of the people to religion. ‘‘The dis- 
cussions of the Bible have had a mighty in- 
fluence on the people. Their faith has been 
undermined until it has reached a state of 
indifference. Doubt has been raised as to the 
very structure of the Christian Faith. This 
has made the task of the minister tenfold 
greater.” 
E have two remarks to make: 1. The 
Christian religion was founded with- 
out a Christian constituency, and yet itmade 
or conquered one with amazing rapidity, 
-and has established itself as a triumphant 
force, ’in spite of the most vigorous antagon- 
ism. There must be something wrong with 
any form of it which cannot live without a 
ready-made constituency. Is thisone of the 
many malignant symptoms of the disease of 
separatism? If any body feels that it has a 
mission only to its own sort, tre time has 
arrived to consider what reason it has for 
existing, or, better, for casting away its 
narrowness and getting back tothe breadth 
and catholicity of the apostolic times; and 
this is counsel of wisdom not for the Pres- 
byterian narrowness only, but also for the 
Baptist exclusiveness, and for the Methodist 
sect-spirit, and for all the shibboleths, not 
omitting our own Episcopal ‘‘scope of 
margin small.” It is rather absurd to sing 
loud anthems to Catholivity when a few 
Jews can dechuistianize a whole neighbor- 
hood. 2. We presume Dr. Chambers may 
have in mind the eminent scholarship which 
has fed so greedily upon its self-conceit that 
it has been more anxious to announce an un- 
known prophet of the Exile, or point out a 
doubtful origin of the fourth Gospel, than to 
let humble souls go on quietly finding God in 
the Inspired Word, to their great comfort 
and progress in character. There is a good 
deal of that kind of eminent scholarship 
abroad in the land, and it gets itself into 
pulpits and schools and colleges and semi- 
naries and magazines, and like all other 
manias, it loses control of itself, and is quite 
ready to upset faith if it can only set up its 
own alleged erudition, and make all the ag- 
nostic groundlings stare. But these latter 
do more than stare; they pat these inflated 
critics on the back, and say: ‘‘Long live such 
liberality!” 


E are just now passing through a very 
bad spell of weather. Broadism, in 
the sense of the liberality just mentioned, 
darkens the sky, and makes the walking 
very damp, To your umbrellas, O Israel, for 


the drops are large. But the shower will 
soon pass; for the day is not far distant when 
the atheists, infidels, agnostics, and other 
religious ignoramuses who do the religious 
paragraphs in many of the papers, will tire 
of writing up all kinds of pugilists; and when 
that time comes there will be less reason 
for the little emasculates of the pulpit to 
blacken the eyes of Moses and see double 
when they look at Isaiah. 


HE general belief has been that in Chi- 
cago millionaires abounded to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Certainly the city, with 
a magnificent development of material in- 
terests almost unprecedented in the history 
of the world, gives the casual observer the 
impression of enormous wealth, and seems 
to justify the popular belief that there are 
more millionaires to the square mile in the 
central part of the city, than in any other 
city in the world. But it is amusing to dis- 
cover how wrong the popular notions may 
sometimes be, and how far from the facts 
the current gossip! Under the new law of 
assessment for taxes, it has recently been 
discovered that there are but two persons 
in Chicago who possess more than one mil- 
lion in personal property, and these two are 
women. Are we to infer that this city is 
exceptionally advantageous to the gentler 
sex in their pursuit of wealth? Or does it 
become apparent that men, with all their 
getting, do not get to keep? Or, perhaps, we 
are toconclude that it is the custom of the 
men to hold in the name of their wives, 
horses, carriages, watches, clocks, sewing 
machines, gold and silver ware, diamonds 
and jewelry, actual money in possession, 
household goods, bonds and stocks of foreign 
corporations, and money loans. 
e 
HE Times-Herald is so uncharitable as to 
suggest another explanation, which 
takes the form of a question: 

Is it credible that in all this great city there 
is not a solitary man who owns more personal 
property in taxable bonds, stocks, and money 
loans, than is acknowledged in the lowest of 
these honest schedules? If there is, and we 
cannot believe the evidence of our eyes, and 
doubt it, does not the inference bring us close 
to the conclusion of the hasty Psalmist,‘*All men 
are liars?” At least some of their personal 
property schedules would bear out that con- 
clusion. 

This is really a serious revelation of the 
state of morals among the rich in their rela- 
tions to organized society. The worst of it 
is that God knows it all, and will bring these 
dishonest people to judgment. The next 
worst is, that every dollar taken from the 
schedules by false returns, must be paid by 
people not so able to pay. Equitable taxa- 
tion demands honest schedules, and when all 
are honest, all will have less to pay in pro- 
portion. 


HE launching and naming of a hospital 

ship in New York, recently, were pictur- 
esquely attended by a flight of doves or pi- 
geons from the bow, liberated by the lady 
who at the same time named the vessel. It 
is a Japanese custom, we are told, and cer- 
tainly is more seemly, and more soberly 
suggestive of good navigation and a safe re- 
turn, than the pouring of champagne over 
the bow. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
staunch vessels have gone to the bottom 


from champagne, and other intoxicants, 
poured between the bows after sailing. The 
best use for all that sort of thing is to pour 
it outside, and we don’t see why the W. C. 
T. U. should protest against it so vehe- 
mently. a 


UT, why, oh! why, should Miss Dodge re- 

peat the utterly inappropriate, offensive, 
and irreverent formula, ‘I christen thee,’” 
when she let the birds go and pronounced 
the name of the ship? She did well to omit 
the shocking travesty of baptizing a mass of 
wood and ‘ron, but she did wrong in using 
the words which signify a sacramental act 
by which an immortal soul comes into a 
closer union with Almighty God. It is a 
profanation of the Name which is above 
every other name, and ought not to be toler- 
ated in Christian communities, Yet there is 
scarcely a daily paper which has not some 
report of this thoughtless trifling with sa- 
cred things. It is offensive to good taste as 
well as religion. How long shall we have to 
endure it? 


\ 
RS, EDDY says: ‘‘Divine love is our only 
physician—never loses a case.”? Some 
of the coroner’s juries seem to think differ- 


ently. 
2 eee 


The Rights of the Laity 


HE Rey. Dr. Richey, of the General Sem- 

inary, one of the most eminent theolo- 
gians still left among us, recently drew at- 
tention to what he called ‘‘the special glory 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” that 
‘the rights of the laity are grounded and 
protected by the Canons and the Book of 
Common Prayer just as much as the rights 
of the clergy.” It would seem difficult to 
misinterpret this utterance. It is one of the 
rights of the laity that the services of the 
Prayer Book must be used according to the 
rubrics, and that nothing elsé may be sub- 
stituted for them. Thus it is taken out of 
the power of any clergyman to mould the 
services so that they shall teach peculiar 
views of his own, or to ignore any of the 
articles of the Christian Faith. In the 
course of the Christian Year, all the great 
facts and doctrines of the Christian religion 
are emphasized and celebrated in harmoni- 
ous relation to each other. In every serv- 


ice, in fact, the most essential things are — 


constantly reiterated, such as the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, 
and the Incarnation, 
sacred Scriptures best suited for popular in- 
struction are read and re-read. Soitis that 
the Church provides a safe-guard against 
the unhappy possibility of an unfaithful 
priest. If his preaching is erroneous, the 


constant voice of the Church in her formu- — 


laries of worship furnishes an antidote. 
Nothing else may lawfully be substituted for 
these services, and anything of an additional 


A 


‘ 


or supplementary character is subject to the 


approval of the constituted authorities of 


the Church. 


UT this is not all. The laity have also 


the right to demand that the pulpit ut- 
terances and public teachings of the clergy 
shall be in accord with the formularies of 
faith and worship, and this also is provided 
for so far as laws and canons can effect it. — 


Those parts of the — 
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‘candidate must sign before ordination, has 
become tolerably familiar through recent 
discussions. It includes an acknowledgment 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are “the Word of God,” and a 
solemn engagement to conform to the ‘‘doc- 
trines and worship” of the Church. Besides 
this very explicit and solemn declaration, 
the way to Holy Orders is further fenced 
about by the necessity of presenting various 
certificates, the most important of which 
must testify that the candidate has not since 
his admission as such, “‘written, taught, or 
held,anything contrary to the doctrine or dis- 
cipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
Finally, at the most solemn moment of ordi- 
nation, the candidate for thé office of deacon 
is called upon to profess his unfeigned belief 
in “‘all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments,’’ while the candidate 
for the priesthood must promise to be dili- 
gent ‘‘always so to minister the doctrine” as 
well as the sacraments and discipline of 
Christ, ‘‘as the Lord hath commanded, and 
-as this Church hath received the same.” He 
must also pledge himself, ‘‘with all faithful 
diligence, to banish and drive away from 
the Church all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines contrary to God’s Word.” Thus, from 
first to last, so far as human words can go, 
so far as the most explicit promises can pro- 
vide security, the Church is protected from 
false teaching, and the rights of souls for 
whom Christ died to have a pure Gospel 
preached to them, are maintained and 
guarded. Furthermore, the Canons provide 
a method of arraigning and rejecting from 
the sacred ministry those who prove false to 
these vows, and the bishops in particular are 
set over the Church to watch as those who 
must give an account. 


UT now, in answer to Dr. Richey, comes 
a layman to whom it is perfectly clear 
that the laity need no protection. It is one 
of their rights, in fact, their main right, not 
to be protected. In Baptism they are 
pledged to accept the Apostles’ Creed, only 
that and nothing more. Apparently this is 
taken to mean that nothing is obligatory 
upon a layman but the letter of that C eed. 
This was a solemn contract, and no author- 
ity can impose anything more. Every man 
is at liberty to interpret it as he pleases, to 
“flux it’’ with new meanings, regardless of 
history or of the authority of the Church. 
For the clergy of the Church, or for the 
Church herself, to attempt to impose any 
particular meaning upon the articles of this 
Creed, is mere impertinence. There are a 
hundred theological matters, says this gen- 
tleman, about which ‘‘no man has the right 
to compel our conclusions by pretending to 
speak the voice of the Church.”” He men- 
tions a few of these, such as eternal damna- 
tion, verbal inspiration, inerrancy of the 
Scriptures, and the Real Presence. Another 
might have included the inspiration of the 
Seriptures, the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the Divinity of our Lord. It is well-known 
that many Unitarians find no difficulty in ac- 
.cepting the Apostles’ Creed. ‘‘Such is the lib- 
erty,” we are told, ‘‘wherewith our Church, 
as well as Christ, hath made us free!” The 
’ writer upon whose deliverances we are com- 
menting, compares the Church to ‘‘a large 
room.” At this rate, it would truly seem to 
be as large as all out-of-doors. 
‘TF we are to accept this position, the ques- 
4 tion naturally arises: Why are all these 
restrictions placed upon the clergy? Why 
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are they required to give such strict account 
of their faith, and to obtain at every stage 
such explicit testimonials to their ortho- 
doxy? They must sign a document which 
binds them to acknowledge the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God, and engages 
them to conform to ‘‘the doctrines and wor- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
and, as we have seen, they must answer to 
still more detailed requirements before they 
can receive the office of priests in the Church 
of God. What does all this signify, if it 
has no bearing upon the authority of their 
teaching? Can it be supposed that it is nec- 
essary for a priest to believe more than a 
layman in order to the salvation of his own 
soul? Again, why do we maintain theologi- 
cal seminaries, and compel our clergy to pre- 
pare themselves by a long and severe course 
of study for their future work, if this is not 
intended to supply them with the authorita- 
tive teaching of the Church, and if the laity 
of the Church are at liberty to turn a per- 
fectly deaf ear to their deliverances? 
Ie fact, according to this view of things, 
the Prayer Book itself does not matter, 
except as a sentimental influence. However 
positive its statements may be, and even 
though such statements have to be taken 
upon the lips in the course of the services— 
as the Nicene Creed, at least on some occa- 
sions, in the Communion Office—they are 
not to be understood seriously. They are 
nothing more than religious exercises, ex- 
pressed in archaic, we may say, poetical, 
forms. All that can be required of anybody 
as belief being the Apostles’ Creed, under. 
stood according to each man’s private judg- 
ment with which no one has any right to in- 
terfere, the office of teacher becomes entire- 
ly superfluous. Our layman does not balk at 
this. It is an axiom, he says, that ‘‘nothing 
can be deemed essential which the Church 
does not impose upon her laymen. An im- 
portant corollary is wrapped up in that 
proposition. What is not essential for lay- 
men to believe, is not necessary for clergy- 
men to teach. What is not necessary for 
them to teach, is not essential for them to 
believe.” Thus is swept awdy at once the 
teaching office of the Church, except so far 
as the Apostles’ Creed fulfils that function 
—that Creed which neither Church nor 
priest has the right to interpret in such wise 
as to ‘compel the conclusions” of any indi- 
vidual. 


Teete fallacy which runs through all this, is 
the assumption that the baptismal pledge 
of belief in ‘‘all the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, as contained in the Apostles’ Creed,” 
excludes any authoritative explanation of 
that Creed, any development of its brief 
heads into the fullness of their meaning. 
Until these evil times no one ever doubted 
that that Creed was merely a summary of 
fundamental things, a list, as it were, of sub- 
jects so great, so profound, so far-reaching 
in their significance, that they must often 
call for the most careful and painstaking 
study to preserve from serious error him 
who desires to hold the truth of our holy re- 
ligion. From time to time in the past, errors 
have arisen, and the Church has met them 
by explanations which she has embodied in 
the longer Creeds, in the doctrinal decisions 
of the great General Councils, and ultimate- 
ly in her authorized offices of worship. As 
well might one imagine that when he has 
mastered the table of contents of a scientific 
book, he is sufficiently acquainted with the 
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subject-matter, asjto suppose that a knowl- 
edge of the words of the Apostles’ Creed is 
all that is required of him in the way of di 
vine knowledge. Already, in the address 
to the sponsors, it is assumed that there are 
“other things which a Christian ought to 
know and believe to his soul’s health.” Be- 
fore he is confirmed he must be instructed 
in the catechism, which contains much more 
than the explicit statements of the bap- 
tismal Creed; and as a Christian and a 
Churchman, he must be a worshiper at the 
altars of the Church, and must take con- 
stantly upon his lips, or by his ‘‘amen” tn- 
dorse, many statements which go far beyond 
those first elements of doctrine. The true 
Christian and loyal Churchman must go on 
from faith to faith. There can be no eva- 
sion here. The position maintained by this 
layman would indeed be short and easy, but 
it would inevitably end in religious chaos. 


— ea 
Is There Room in the Ministry? 
BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
III. 


OW it must be apparent that no good end 

is subserved by this discussion, except 
as it helps point the way to the amelioration 
or the cure of the existing evil; and no such 
amelioration or cure is practicable except 
as the causes of the evil are discovered and 
rightly diagnosed. What, then, are these 
causes? There is, first, the absence of any 
unifying and controlling headship in the 
episcopate, and a consequent lack of consist- 
ency and harmony in diocesan modes and 
rulings. What is accepted in one%diocese 
may be forbidden in another; men who are 
received as fit candidates for Orders in one 
diocese, may in another find their advance- 
ment estopped, without canonical warrant, 
by prelatical prejudice and absolutism; men, 
in fact, whose papers have been duly passed 
by the Standing Committee, and who have 
been recommended by the same, canbe, and 
have been, held up, and denied ordination, 
because they came from certain ecclesiasti- 
cally obnoxious quarters, or because ‘‘rumor 
had it’’ that they were Ritualists: and minis- 
ters of fair record for usefulness not only 
may be, but have been, compelled by episco- 
pal antipathy and ill use, to abandon one 
diocese, and seek room in the ministry of 
another where there is less individualism 
and more law. It is not pleasant to have to 
speak thus, but certified facts are not leni- 
ent matters, and the existence-of such dioc- 
esan arbitrariness and contrariety cannot 
but restrict the room in the ministry and 
work hardship to those against whom it 
closes the door of employment. 

A second cause of the evil is to be found in 
our peculiar parochial independence, and 
consequent unwisdom with regard to fill- 
ing vacant rectorates. The ways of par- 
ish authorities in finding and calling rectors 
are, as is well known, ‘‘past finding out,” 
though they are by no means on that ground 
either Churchly or divine. Instead of being 
intelligently selected, and authoritatively 
sent, ministers are, and not infrequently on 
grounds of the merest chance, caprice, mis- 
information, and perhaps partisan scheming, 
chosen and called, to the contravention of 
the primitive use, the infringement of the 
episcopal prerogative, and to the complete 
inversion of the Church idea of proper rule 
and subordination. But where the bishop 
lacks the power to send, he is necessarily 
restricted in his opportunities to find room 
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in the ministry for those seeking employ- 
ment, Itis and always must be impossible 
to put “‘the right man in the right place,” or 
to put the worthiest man who is out of em- 
ploy into any place at all,when the filling of 
vacancies is left to that thing of whims and 
chances, the popular parochial voice and will. 


But it may be said that the fitter and 
wider room for the unemployed ministry is to 
be found in the missions of the Church, and 
that here the bishops are in full possession 
of the power tosend. This, however, leads 
to the third, and much the largest, cause for 
the want of working room in the ministry. 
It must be apparent that as the Church is 
situated in the dioceses in which most of 
these missions are found, the bishops cannot 
send and maintain men as missionaries, 
without the necessary means. These means 
must come from those parishes which have 
been by the grace of God—not by their own 
wisdom and might, as too often seems to be 
the feeling—established in strength, wealth, 
appointments, and privileges, But unfor- 
tunately parochial autonomy and exclusive- 
ness have gone far toset up the parish in the 
parochial mind as the ecclesiastical unit, as 
a sort of semi-independent institution whose 
affairs and interests are of quite the chief 
importance, those of the diocese and the 
Church at large being of a foreign sort, and 
only subject to an optional attention and con- 
cern. There isin the parochial atmosphere 
too much of the self-satisfaction of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s, ‘‘Is not this the Babylon which I 
have built?”; too much of the gospel of Cain, 
‘“‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ No broad and 
generous outlook is taken, no enthusiasm is 
felt in behalf of the greater interests and en- 
terprises of the Church, no true missionary 
spirit inspires the parochial life and effort. 
Hence, whatever is needed for the extension 
and establishment of missions is wholly a 
matter of convenient attention,surplus funds, 
and chance change. The consequence is 
weary pleading for offerings, mortified alms 
basons, languishing missions, and a mocking 
echo to the petition, ‘‘that it may please 
Thee to send forth laborers into Thy har- 
vest.” As long as this state of things con- 
tinues, there will be, financially at least, 
many who fail to find room in the ministry. 


As last of the causes to be considered, 
there are those who seem to think it is the 
lack of a proper self-sacrificing spirit among 
those who are seeking ministerial employ- 
ment but can find no place, and who argue 
that they should solve the problem of room 
by going forth empty-handed and alone and 
making places for themselves. This sounds 
sufficiently grand and heroic, but it hath 
“a dying fall,” a sort of grim, Pharaonic 
bricks-without-straw conclusion. True, no 
meed of Christian praise, no divine blessing, 
would be too great for those who under the 
necessary conditions—sworn celibacy, the 
life of a half solitary, self-subsistence by 
manual labor, without a chance for subse- 
quent.relief by translation to some parochial 
‘fat pasture’—will thus adventure their 
lives in the “‘high places of the field.” But 
has the Church aright to ask it of them? 
Can those who are situated in the midst of 
parochial ease and affluence ask it? This is 
to demand a devotion and a daring beyond 
even that of the missionary zeal and courage 
ofapostolic times. True, those who then went 
everywhere preaching Jesus and Him cruci- 
fied, went self-sacrificingly forth, ‘‘without 
purse and scrip,’ into the wildest regions, 
and made places for themselves. But this 
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they could do with good heart and high re- 
solve, because they went forth in the living 
consciousness that behind them was a 
Church correspondingly poor, tried, strug- 
gling, and with them enduring hardship for 
Christ’s sake. But no such condition of 
things in the Church obtains now, and no 
such parallel now holds good between her 
and her missionaries. With her present 
strength and wealth, her personal luxuri- 
ousness and ecclesiastical splendor, she pre- 
sents no such inspiring example of militant 
hardihood and self-sacrifice, and no such 
consoling thought of high companionship in 
suffering for the cause of Christ, to him who 
is to give up all and adventure everything 
for her and her Lord, in her ecclesiastical 
and spiritual wilds. With what consistency 
then can we lisp a syllable of surprise or 
complaint that, among those entering the 
ministry, and who are so often easily ad- 
mitted on formal grounds, with small atten- 
tion to the purity of their motives, the 


‘thoroughness of their religious convictions, 


and the spiritual singleness and elevation of 
their purposes,and among those who,already 
in the ministry, and seeking in vain for some 
open door of just priestly employment, see 
themselves subject to a cold demand for the 
exercise of a one-sided and unsupported self- 
sacrifice, there is wanting the spirit of mis- 
sionary self-abnegation, and heroic, forlorn 
hope, devotion, and daring? The spirit of 
the forlorn hope is born of the spirit of the 
host which it sees behind it, toiling unwear- 
iedly in the trenches or stoutly fighting all 
along the extended line of battle. 

Now it cannot but be seen that there is 
cause of complaint as to accessible and per- 
manent room inthe ministry, on the part of 
the unemployed, and it may also be said, on 
the part of many who are now employed, in- 
asmuch as under the existing conditions 
they do not know how soon, from either pa- 
rochial indifference or caprice, or from mis- 
sionary impecuniosity, they may come to be 
without place and prospects. Nor looking 
at the causes of the evil as here presented, 
and which do certainly here or there, in a 
greater or less degree, operate to produce 
and perpetuate it, can one fail to feel that 
“there is something rotten in Denmark,” 
that there are gross defécts in our system, 
and a grievous lack in our religious life, 
which call for both reproof and correction. 
If the former seem beyond our reach, we 
may at least seriously concern ourselves 
about the latter. There is need, in place of 
the one we have, of a suffrage like this in 
the Litany: 

That it may please Thee to stir up the 
wills of Thy faithful people, that they, plen- 
teously bringing forth the fruit of good 
works, may more abundantly send laborers 
into Thy vineyard. 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

as eee 
To the Clergy 
BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D. 
FROM HIS ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1899 
LLOW me to say a word of exhortation 
to the youngerclergy: You who have 
been candidates under me well know that 
I will ordain no man who has made up his 
mind to work in Massachusetts. I insist 
that, if he enters here, he enters the min- 
istry of the whole Church, ready and glad to 
go wherever throughout the world God may 
call him. If aman in the ministry sustains 
that note, he will receive the response that 
goes with a man of devotion. 
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Again, you enter the ministry witb a clear 


knowledge that it is, or ought to be, a life of 


sacrifice; before entering you count the cost. 
Whether at the end of ten years you are 
getting more or less income than your col- 
lege chum, now a doctor or a lawyer, is be- 
side the question. You are probably getting 
less. The point is: Are you content to get 
less? Are you happy in the spiritual rewards 
of your work? Economy in little things, 


social isolation, the lack of congenial com-. 


panionship, intellectual starvation—these 
commonplace conditions are what test the 
devotion and heroism of the ministry to-day; 
and some of these tests are as hard as mar- 
tyrs’ tortures, for they last longer. 

I appreciate fully the worth of a good 
wife in the ministry (there are many such in 
Massachusetts), but I fail to see why, be- 
cause a young man is a clergyman, he should, 
though he has only his deacon’s stipend, 
marry at the time of his ordination. The 
Church makes no pledge at ordination that. 
it will support a large family. 

It is a distinct loss to a young man, or to 
the Church, when the first question to be 
answered is not: Where can I do the best 
work for the Church? but: Where can I doa 
work for the Church which will also enable. 
me to support my family? 

I know the narrow conditions under which 
some men in this diocese are living; I know 
the heroism and the silent endurance. I 
urge those who are enduring to take hope 
and courage, and to gain a new Baptism of 
devotion. 

For a man of average ability and judg- 
ment, and of real devotion, there is large 
room in the ministry. There is the blessed 
privilege of bringing the Gospel of Christ to 
the people, of ministering to the deepest 
needs of men, upbuilding their character, 
gaining their confidence and affection, and 
leading them into higher realms of truth, 
hope, and faith. 

Be. as 
“The Essence of Life is Divinel!’’ 
BY MARTHA A. KIDDER 


Infinite mercy, exalting the spirits who suffer om 
earth, 

Casts o'er the anguish of living the hope of a future 
new birth. 

Onward we wander, not blindly, but seeing the Mas- 
ter’s design; 

Strength is made perfect in weakness,—the essence of 
Life is divine! 


Brother is seeking for brother, to reseue from sorrow 
and sin; 

Out of the heat of the battle the victor new glories. 
may win— . 

Triumph o’er self, and devotion to suffer, yet never 
repine; 

Strength is made perfect in weakness,—the essence of 
Life is divine! 


Miracles still to the vision of faith are revealed by 
each day; a 

Flowers of hope and of patience unfading are found on. 
our way; 

Ask we not vainly of heaven to show to the people a. 
sign; 

Strength is made perfect in weakness,—the essence of 
Life is divine! . 


Humbled we turn to the future, away from the love 
that is slain; z 

Purified love is transfigured, and stronger than sorrow 
or pain; : 

Over the path of repentance the stars of eternity 
shine! 


Strength is made perfect in weakness,—the essence of 


Life is divine! 


Ever above us, around us, are hovering angels of light; — if 


Visions of heaven in glory are dawning again on our 


sight; 


Music celestial is thrilling the hearts that affiictions Me 


refine; 


Strength is made perfect in weakness,—the essence of _ 


Life is divine! 


JULY 15, 1899 
The Presiding Bishop 


FROM CONVENTION ADDRESS OF THE 
RT. REV. EDWIN G. WEED, D. D. 


WANT to call your attention to Section 
' 3 of Article I, which deals with the rule 
for the appointment of the Presiding Bishop. 
This section follows the old custom of mak- 
ing the senior bishop the Presiding Bishop, 
unless he shall resiga his jurisdiction, or be- 
come disabled. It is not to be supposed 
that the duties of the Presiding Bishop are 
fully understood by the clergy or laity in 
general, and for this reason I mention the 
matter. The Church has become so large 
that it is impossible for an old man to attend 
to the duties. The House of Bishops has 
soucht to relieve the Presiding Bishop by 
appointing an assessor who is really the 
recogaized secretary of the Presiding Bish- 
op. While this has materially helped to 
bring about a more orderly condition in the 
administration of the office, yet even this 
does not fully accomplish all that was ex- 
pected, for the reason that it is impossible 
for the assessor to be at the side of the Pre- 
siding Bishop whenever he is needed. The 
work of the Presiding Bishop increases 
every day, so that the demand for a strong, 
robust man to fill the position has become 
almost imperative. A large organization 
like the American Church will not run 
without friction, unless the details of the 
management are carefully looked after. As 
you areaware, the consecration of the Rav. 
Mr. Funsten has been postponed, and it 
looks as though a snarl would have to be 
unraveled before a bishop can be conse- 
crated for the diocese of Boise. In Bishop 
Williams we had an unusually good presid- 
ing officer, but we suffered from the infirmity 
of the Presiding Bishop before his day, and 
now we are in the midst of a most distress- 
ing condition which has its origin in the in- 
firmities of the presiding officer of the 
Church. There is a provision in this new 
section, that in case the senior bishop, by 
reason of infirmity, shall become disabled, 
the next in seniority, by consecration, 
shall become Presidiag Bishop. Suppose 
Bishop Clark should become disabled, the 
next in seniority isthe Bishop of Minnesota, 
Bishop Whipple’s health is so shattered, by 
the exposures of his early years, that he 
cannot live in his diocese the year round. 
The next is Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama. 
And then, who will decide the question of 
disability? We all make mistakes, and if 
the bishop says he is able, and in his right 
mind, how will the disability be determined? 
I hope you will take into consideration the 
disadvantages of the present system. Ifa 
better system should present itself to your 
minds, I trust your deputies will be in- 
structed to propose an amendment. 


2a. <a 


Boston Correspondence 


PETER the diocesan convention there is al- 
ways alullin Church work. Nothing was 
interesting at the convention outside of the dis- 
cussion on the canons of discipline, and this con- 
sumed the greater part of two days. The laity 
took a prominent part in the discussion. The 
court, in the trial of a clergyman for error in 
doctrine, will now be composed entirely of cler- 
gymen. For other causes, it will be a mixed 
court of clergy and laity. 

One of the most impressive sights at this 
period of the year, isthe annual service of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. There were 1,200 
women and girls in the procession, which was 

beautified with banners, many of exquisite 
‘workmanship, and all contributing towards a 
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scene long to be remembered, and expressive of 
the greater possibilities of womanhood in the 
Church, There is no society more popular than 
this, and the annual gathering is becoming more 
than ever an event in the diocese. Father Os- 
borne preached an excellent sermon, from the 
14th and 15th verses of Psalm xty. 

Following this in interest is the annual festi- 
val of Church choirs, These festivals increase 
in popularity every year. They were held this 
year in St. Paul’s, Emmanuel, and the church of 
the Advent. The music was well rendered, and 
in many respects was an advance upon former 
years. The average person knows very little 
about the vast amount of work involved in pre- 
paring for these festivals, and the great results 
produced upon the boys themselves, who are not 
more than ten years of age. The guild has -popu- 
larized Church music in Boston, and done much 
to overcome the prejudice of twenty-five years 
ago. There is, however, much to be done. The 
interest of the clergy and laity is necessary, and 
a stronger financial support would obviate the 
few difficulties that the guild is called upon to 
encounter. 

The archdeaconry of Boston still retains the 
services of the Rev. Dr. Lindsay as archdeacon, 
while the Rev. S. G. Babcock takes the place of 
the Rev. E. W. Smith in the archdeaconry of 
New Bedford. There are no other changes in 
the archdeaconries. These have all proved 
their efficiency. The details which formerly 
consumed the time and energies of the Bishop, 
are now referred to the archdeacon, with grati- 


‘fying results to all concerned. The noticeable 


increase of zeal in missionary work throughout 
the diocese indicates another feature of the im- 
portant agency which the archdeaconries repre- 
sent in their respective districts. 

The Church,the organ of the Broad school, after 
an existence of three years has ceased to be. It 
was well edited, but it may be justly said it was 
never popular. Many of its articles were ex- 
cellent, but did not fulfill the high aim of being a 
journal of American Churchmanship. This is 
said with the kindest of feelings, and in part 
indicates the waning influence of Broad Church- 
manship. There was a time when it was ex- 
tremely hopeful, but its very advocates are now 
the disinterested persons. No party lacks en- 
thusiasm so greatly as this school of theological 
thought. It is anold censure, brought against 
it by an English follower in The Contemporary 
Review a few or more years ago. Wethought so 
once, now we know it. 

1t is a gratifying sight to notice the ways and 
means taken by the City Board of Missions to 
make the poor enjoy a summer outing in some 
shape or other. Boys and girls, under an escort, 
will be taken weekly to the beaches, and the 
plans are so well arranged as to include every 
onein the churches. A Mother’s Rest is provided 
at Crescent Beach, which is an excellent expedi- 
ent to bring comfort and cheer to many a for- 
lorn mother, Our city government this year 
has accepted, apparently, a Jesson from our vari- 
ous charitable societies,and is providing iced 
water in various localities. Our mayor believes 
in all sorts of things for the municipality to do, 
and the charitable work of this city, carried on 
and endorsed by His Honor, is of such magnitude 
that the city is a good competitor of the 
Churches in this special way. 

A falling off of candidates for the ministry is 
noticeable in this diocese. Five young men 
were graduates from the Cambridge Theological 
School this term. This is a small class, smaller 
than for many years past. The quality, how- 
ever, is excellent. No better men are entering 
the ministry than those who enter through the 
diocese of Massachusetts. After considering 
this, our attention was drawn to an article in 
The Nineteenth Century for June, where this same 
subject is discussed. There are many things 
in it which are general, and do not apply to 
any special branch of the Church. There is, 
however, much truth in this remark: ‘The 
most devoted clergyman cannot live on air, and 
unless he has private means, his life in most 
cases will be a grinding struggle with poverty.” 
Here is the rub. No longer are parents sending 
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their sons into the ministry because they are 
not adapted to other professions. If this were 
ever true, it isnot so now. This is an excellent 
change of sentiment, and everything must be 
done to maintain it. Five graduates from a 
seminary are better than twenty-five who arein 
a large degree convinced that the ministry is an 
easy berth, an environment of respectability, 
and ‘‘a sphere of sweetness and light.’’ These 
feelings have died away, and in dying, the true 
mission of the ministry is appearing. 

To say that pure, simon-pure, heathenism ex- 
ists in Massachusetts would be shocking to our 
pride, if not areproach to our commonwealth. 
Your correspondent found himself a short time 
ago in a locality, many miles from Boston, where 
heathenism exists. He found people separated 
from the usual advantages, living ina state of 
ignorance about God, and contaminated with 
evils in ways which might be pardoned in the 
Philippines, but not inthe Bay State. There are 
a few remote places like this. It is the summer 
visitor into these parts who can be the most wel- 
comed missionary, and with a kind manner, the 
hearts of the disobedient will be turned to the 
wisdom of a Christian conscience. The Prayer 
Book is asilent witness to all this, and to place 
one of these in the lowly homes will quicken 
the understanding of spiritual things. People 
are more willing t) read than they get credit 
for, and in these remote places where even the 
daily newspaper is seldom seen, the existence of 
a Prayer Book will be the entering wedge to 
better things. The Prayer Book, while pri- 
marily standing for the highest type of di- 
vine worship, may be used to preach the Gos- 
pel where church and Bible are not. Experi- 
ence makes evident that we must scatter more 
Prayer Books, and less milk-and-water tracts 
about the Church. ’ 

It is strange with what rapid growth Chris- 
tian Science is marked in this city. There was 
a time when every one, more or less, was struck 
with its phenomenal success, and those who did 
yield to its teaching were numbered among 
those who have surprised their Christian 
friends. The reaction was bound to come, and 
signs of its development keep appearing every 
day. There is dissension in its ranks, and many 
ofits theories appear differently to those who at 
first accepted them with kindness. The system 
has been studied to great advantage in this city, 
and it will only take a few more just criticisms 
to indicate the hollowness of its assumptions. 
It has done one good thing, in making the aver- 
age mind think upon God. Indirectly, Christian 
Science has made very evident that ‘Ill blows 
the wind that profits nobody.” Bostonian. 


Bt as 
Letters to the Editor 


IS IT RUBRIC BREAKING? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: } 

During the last two years [have been in many 
parts of the country, and, while a regular at- 
tendant at the services of the Church on ‘‘Sun- 
days and other holy days or prayer days,’ I 
have witnessed but one Baptism at a public serv- 
ice of the Church, and in the placeof the service 
appointed in the rubric of the office for Holy 
Baptism. 

This may be a mere coincidence, or rather 
lack of coincidence, and perhaps it has been my 
misfortune not to be present at any given parish 
church when Baptism was there administered. 

Perhaps. Turning to the rubric, I find it is 
mandatory as to the place in the service. 
‘‘Must”’ is the word, ‘‘must be ready at the font 
immediately after the last Lesson at Morning 
Prayer, or immediately after the last Lesson at 
Evening Prayer.” And here comes in a possible 
variant. The minister ‘‘by his discretion’? may 
appoint—not a private administration, or a semi- 
public one, ‘‘when church is out,’ but whether 
the Baptism shall be—at Morning or Evening’ 
Prayer. 

“Must.” Much virtuein your must. And yet 
I have overheard, more than once, the expres- 
sion; ‘Did you know there was to be Baptism 
after church?’’ And various indications have 
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caused me to fear that in this matter there is 
rubric breaking, and rubric breaking is perilous. 
“Of law,”’ says the ‘‘judicious Hooker,” in a 
sentence that is one of the glories of the English 
language, ‘tof law there can no less than this be 
acknowledged,that her seat is the throne of God, 


her voice the harmony of the world.”’ 
Gn Cd 


THE MARRIAGE LAW 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

In looking over the list of clerical signatures 
to the ‘‘Declaration on the Subject of the Mar- 
riage Law of the Church,’’ one cannot but feel 
gratification at the large number of the clergy 
who have taken this opportune stand in behalf 
of the supremacy of the Prayer Book over the 
Canons, as expressive of the mind of the Church 
on that burning question. But it has to be con- 
fessed that that gratification is sadly abated by 
the surprisingly small number of the signatory 
bishops, the total list including only eighteen. 

Can we other than ask with deep concern: 
Why is this list so small? We naturally look, we 
are bound in all Churchly obedience to look, to 
our Rt. Rev. Fathers as the leaders of God’s 
host and the foremost defenders of her chief 
standard of faith, order, and worship, the 
Book of Common Prayer. Are we to understand 
that nearly three fourths of their number demur 
to committing themselves to any decisive stand 
in behalf of the supremacy of the Prayer Book 
as determining the mind and law of the Church 
in relation toChristian marriage? If not, what 
is the explanation of the absence of their names 
from the list of signers to this important docu- 
ment? 

It is difficult to understand what that explana- 
tion may be, unless it is that they are held 
back by the unsettled state of the much-mooted 
question as to what is really the New Testa- 
ment law with regard to marriage and divorce. 
Now it may be conceded that there would be 
much weight in such a cause for inaction, if the 
expressed mind of the Church on the nature and 
force of Christian marriage were only to be 
found in the Canons. There are serious differ- 
ences of opinion even among the learned as to 
the force of the inspired deliverances of the 
New Testament on the subject of marriage and 
divorce. That there would be, under the lax 
and licentious usages of the times, and the hard- 
ly less conflicting looseness of principle and 
practice among the denominations, the gravest 
difficulty in applying any one strict and uniform 
law, must also be confessed. Jf under these 
difficulties, we had no law for our guidance but 
that lodged in the Canons, we might well stand 
in pause with regard to any action which bore 
with definitive force on the Canons to be enacted. 

But in the present instance, this is not the 
@ase atall. We havein ‘‘The Form of Solemni- 
zation of Matrimony’ in the Prayer Book, a 


most explicit and decisive expression of the mind. 


of the Church as to the nature and force of 
Christian marriage. Itprescribes in exact form 
the conditions under which it may be contract- 
ed; the solemn vows which are to be taken; and 
the extent of their binding force; and declares 
God to be the only power which may lawfully 
dissolve the sacred compact. The Prayer Book 
is here, as in all its other provisions, the higher 
law of the Church. The Canons, in the matters 
which they concern, the conditions under which 
they can be enacted, and their easily shifting 
civersity, are manifestly inferior or subordinate 
to the Prayer Book. 

Now the real case, and the one solely consid- 
ered in the Declaration, is this: On the subject 
of marriage and divorce the Canons are in direct 
conflict with the Prayer Book. Nosuch conflict 
can consist with the dignity and duty of the 
Church. A harmonious reconciliation between 
the two must be effected. To do this, one or the 
other, the Canons or the Prayer Book, must be 
altered. The Prayer Book is the higher law. 
After the maturest examination and most seri- 
ous deliberation, we have pronounced the re- 
vision and alteration of the Prayer Book, for 
perhaps a century, ‘‘aclosed question.’’ Nothing 
of the kind is true of the Canons. It stands to 
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reason then that the Canons must give way. To 
remove from our legislation this ‘‘conflict of 
laws,’ they should be altered and made accord- 
ant with the Prayer Book. 

This is all that the Declaration sets forth and 
demands. Its reasonableness must be beyond 
dispute. How then can any loyal adherent to 
the Prayer Book hesitate to endorse it? 

FrReEpD‘K S. JEWELL. 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I desire to call the attention of your readers 
to an article in The Homiletical Review for July, 
entitled ‘‘The Inspiration Question.’”’ Itis by 
the Rev. J. B. Remensnyder of New York city. 
He is not a Churchman, but a more thoroughly 
Catholic (not in the Pickwickian sense) defense 
of the Holy Scripture; a more loyal exposition of 
what most of us have held was the teaching of 
the Church, and to which we have given the 
obedience of our minds; has not been written for 
a long time. 

While itisa great satisfaction to know that 
outside the Church, deferders of the Bible are 
not wanting, it is humiliating to be obliged to 
acknowledge that the chief recent conspirator 
against God’s Holy Word is in Holy Orders in 
that Church that calls herself the witness and 
keeper of Holy Writ. 

Let me quote one of the many admirable pas- 
sages of the article (p. 21): 

“The very same argumentative process [an- 
alytical system] impeaches the absolute verity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The record of His 
Person and Word has had to undergo the same 
errant transmission as the Scriptures, and if 
this vitiates their original divine inerrancy, it 
equally vitiates His. An infallible Christ is just 
as difficult of proof as an infallible Bible. The 
revelation in the flesh was necessarily subjected 
to precisely the same defective historical condi- 
tions as the revelation in the Word. Inspiration 
alone gives us the record of both. Itis then a 
logical impossibility for those who deny an or- 
iginally perfect revelation of Scripture to hold 
toa perfect Christ, the supreme authority for 
the soul. And this is the rock on which their 
fallacious theory will be shattered in frag- 
ments.” 

Had the writer the opportunity to know what 
we know perfectly well in Massachusetts, he 
might have added: Whether its partisans are 
conscious of it or not, the denial of the essential 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is 
the terminus ad quem of all Broad Churchism and 
Higher Criticism of Holy Scripture. “On a 
vague, loose theory of inspiration ungroundea in 
the Scriptures themselves,’’ our author truly 
says, ‘anything that each one’s caprice makes it, 
we have (in Bishop Ellicott’s words) ‘that 
strange conglomerate of myth, legend, fabrica- 
tion, idealized narrative, falsified history, dram- 
atized fable, and after-event prophecy to which 
modern critical analysis would reduce the most 
Holy Word of Almighty God.’”’ 

J. A. MILt1s. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


THAT “‘BUSINESS SIDE OF RELIGION’’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

‘“Vestryman,’’ in a recent issue of your paper, 
writes a strong letter from the average vestry- 
man’s point of view; viz., that in the adminis- 
tration of a parish there is really but one burden 
worth considering—the financial burden—and 


‘this the rector must bear, or if for any reason 


he does not, he is a privileged idler, and will 
eventually be forced to resign, or sink his man- 
hood in the depths of his self-contempt. 

The writer has been supposing for the last 
twenty years that the wise and rightful work- 
ing of a parish involves the bearing of two bur- 
dens; the spiritual, which is the clergyman’s, 
and the financial, which is the vestry’s. He has 
been supposing all these years that the Church 
has clearly and emphatically set forth the 
vestry’s duty to look. after the finances of the 
parish with the very same good sense, and ac- 
cording tothe same high business principles, 
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that it uses in its own affairs, in order that the 
minister may take up and properly bear his 


burden, viz., the preaching of the Gospel and 


the care of souls. He has been supposing, too, 
that this division of labor was not only abso- 
lutely necessary, in view of what a live parish 
is and must be, but that it wasa wise and help: 
ful arrangement, giving to the vestry an inter- 
est in the welfare of the parish which they 
otherwise would not be apt to have, and en- 
couraging the rector to do strongly and well his 
proper work, that to which he received the 
Spirit’s inward call. and for which he was sol- 
emnly set apart and ordained. 

That these suppositions picture the ideal, 
rather than the actual, relations of rector and 
people, the writer has, with some thousands of 
other rectors, plainly seen. He would be devoid 


of sight, hearing, and feeling if he had not. But. 


to be, in effect, coolly assured that. ‘these ideas 
are all really a mistake, don’t )ou know,” rather 
takes one’s breath away. Nor is it very encour- 
aging to be further assured that even the ‘‘av- 
erage minister,’ if ‘earnest and sincere,’ is so 
marvelously endowed that he can easily bear 
these t'vo heavy burdens of things temporal and 
things spiritual; nor does it help one to ‘‘face 
the facts” (whether an average minister, or a 
superlatively able one), to be carried on to the 
inevitable conclusion that if there is to be at 
apy time or anywhere a privileged idler in the 
Lord’s vineyard, it is the vestry, and not the 
rector. 
RECTOR. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The letter in your issue of July 1st, on the 
above subject, *signed by ‘“Vestryman,” is 
worthy of consideration, because it is evidently 
written by a thoughtful and earnest man. The 
impression which the letter makes as a whole, 
however, is that the writer entertains a some- 
what unfavorable opinion of the moral character 
of the clergy. Over against this impression is 
the distinct statement in the concluding para- 
graph that, “The writer is of the opinion that 
the churches are fair and honest, and their peo- 
ple are willing to meet their rector much more 
than half way, and that an earnest and sincere 
preacher of the Gospel, if only of average ability, 
has nothing tofear.”’ If the minister, in addition 
to being of average ability as a preacher, has a 
good head for business, and knows how to man- 
age his parish on its financial side, then he 
may be said to have nothing to fear. But has 
it not become something more than a proverb, 
that the clergy are not good financiers? And 
without this earthward side to their characters, 
the chances are vastly against their success. 

The question may be asked in all candor: 
What is the fundamental point in parish life? 
Is it not that the parish must in some way meet 
its pecuniary obligations, and that the power to 
do this turns always upon the ability of the 
minister? It is not a question of his religious 
fervor, or of his sincerity, or even of his being 
able to preach good sermons, and edify his con- 
gregation. First, and middle, and last, he must 
know how to make the thing go! Failing here, 
no other qualification will count. This is the 
feature of the age, and emphatically the feature 
of American life. Theold sweef tie of confidence 
and affection which bound priest and people to- 
gether, and which was cemented by adversity 


and prosperity alike, has been displaced by a 


spirit which looks out shrewdly for a type of 
man so rare and so composite, that the chances 
are strongly against his ever being secured. 
Some such men there are, and here and there 
the mingling of their powers is such, thank God, 
that the spiritual part is in the ascendant. But 
the decisive test lies in the direction of com- 
mand, and not in the direction of spirituality. 
The man who can put his parish in the front 
rank of the religious societies of the place, and 
run an even race, at least neck and neck, with 
the most brilliant of his pulpit competitors, this 


is the man who is in demand. Whatever the 


measure of his learning and spirituality may be, 
there must be mingled with these the earth and 


the clay and the iron, and perhaps the brass, — 
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that can face world and parish alike, and compel 
them todo his bidding. These are the qualifica- 
tions that captivate us all. Count in the brass, 
too, and still we must admit that we are won, 
because it means power. But such men do not 
‘grow upon every bush, and they never:will. In 
the meantime, the modest and retiring spirits 
must go to the wall, and take their places in the 
list of the non-parochial clergy. That list is a most 
suggestive, if not an ominous,one. It might be 
instructive, if there could be some method of 
‘securing their opinion upon the question, as to 
how they came to be non-parochial clergy. Per- 
mit me to give a hiut on this subject. . 

It is to be borne in mind that the average par- 
ish, as a rule, is under the control of one man. 
Notwithstanding the Canon Law which places 
the temporal government of parishes under 
vestries, by a process that we all understand, 
some one mind becomes the central and leading 
force of the group, and the parish marches or 
halts, as he says. Of course if this one man has 
a large mind and a large heart and a large 
purse, the parish that is fortunate enough to 
possess him deserves the good name which 
‘“Vestryman” givesit. But ifit is otherwise, if 
the man is opinionative and fond of power, and 
persistent in carrying out his own views, what 
‘chance has the clergyman to bring to bear any 
elevating influence? The cold principles that 
govern the shop and the mill and the store, will 
govern the parish, and the priest of God dashes 
himself in vain against such adespotism. Such 
a man has every advantage. He is on his own 
ground. There is no likelihood of his resigning 
or being turned out of office. At last the clergy- 
man gives up the contest, and seeks work else- 
where. A series of such experiences is enough 
to quench devotion in the breast of an apostle, 
and the non-parochial list, by and by, has an- 
other accession. CLERGYMAN. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Edmund A. Angell hastaken duty for July 
and August in St. John’s parish, Stamford, Conn. 
His mail should be addressed Burlington Arcade, 
Stamford, Conn. 

The Rev. J. Humphrey Barbour \has received from 
Trinity College, the honorary Cegree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

The Bishop of Albany has gone for the summer to 
North East Harbor, Me. 

The Rev. W.M. Bottome has taken summer charge 
of St. George’s church, Hempstead, diocese of Long 
Island. 

The Rev. F'. M. Bacon has become associate rector 
of St. John’s church, St. Cloud, Minn., in charge of 
Sauk Rapids and Royalton, and will reside at Sauk 
Rapids. Address acccordingly. 

The Rev. Lewis Brown sailed for the continent, 
July 9th, by the ‘‘Spaarsdum,”’ and returns Sept. 4th, 

by the “City of Rome.’’ He goes with a party of 
friends. 
_ The Rey. C. D. Brown, having been given two 
‘months’ vacation by the vestry of St. James’ church, 
Port Gibson, Miss., will spend it in the Blue Ridge 
mountains of Virginia. His address will be Bedford 
City, Va. 

The Rey. W. B. Coleman is taking his vacation 
awheel, spending six weeks touring through Eastern 
‘States. 

The Rey. E. Huntington Coley and family are 
spending a month’s vacation at Westport, Conn. 

The Rev. W. R. Callander has been appointed to 
the charge of the church of the Good Shepherd, Cana- 
-joharie, and Zion church, Fonda, diocese of Albany. 

The Rev. Harry Cassil has been appointed archdea- 
con of Savannah, with charge of missionary work 
among colored people in the diocese of Georgia. 


The Rev. E. N. Curry has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ church, Rouse’s Point, and St. John’s 
-church, Champlain, diocese of Albany. 

The Rey. Robert W. Forsyth, the Rev. C. Ernest 
Smith, D. D.. of Baltimore, and Mrs. Smith, sailed 

{ from Philadelphia, 8th inst., per Belgium steamer, 

'“Waesland,”’ for Liverpool. 

The Rev. Wm. Gardam will officiate at the church 
-of All Angels, Shinnecock Hills, Southampton, L. L., 
_July 23d, and will be in charge for the rest of July and 
the month of August. « 

. The address of the Rev. J. Belton Haslam:is now 


| _ “The Clergy House,” 222 Juneau ave., Milwaukee. 


Che Living Church 


The Rev. G. Berkeley Griffith will enter upon his 
duties as assistant minister at Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia, in September next. 


The Rev. Samuel Hart, D. D., received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law, at the late Commence- 
ment of Trinity College. 


The Rey. John C. Jetter has been appointed curate 
of St. Thomas’ church, Milwaukee. 


The Rev. Prof. Jenks, of Nashotah, is spending his 
vacation in New Hampshire. 

The address of Archdeacon Jenner, of the diocese of 
Fond du Lac, during July, will be Oswego, N. Y., care 
R. J. Oliphant & Co. 

The Rev. Robert Philip Kreitler has accepted the 
charge of the church of the Epiphany, Ozone Park, 
Now. 

The Rey. W. Poyntell Kemper haseresigned his du- 
ties as precentor and choirmaster of All Saints’ ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee. 

The Rey. Charles H. Kues, of Evansville, Ind., be» 
comes precentor and choirmaster at All Saints’ ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee. 


The Rev. J. J. Lanier has accepted the rectorship of 
St. Stephen’s church, Milledgeville, with charge of 
the church of the Ascension, Sparta, Ga. 

The Rev. Cameron Mann, D. D., and Dean C. Row- 
land Hill are rusticating together in the high Rocky 
Mountains of Western Colorado. 


Bishop Millspaugh will be at Grainwood, Pine Lake, 
Minn , untfl Sept. Ist. 

The Rev. Oscar S. Michael has gone to Atlantic 
City, N. J., for the summer. 


The Rev. Henry Harrison Oberly has received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from his alma 
mater, Trinity College, Hartford. Conn. 


Bishop Potter will rest for part of the summer in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 


The address of the Rev. Dr. Riley for July and 
August will be Trinity rectory, Rock Island, lll. For 
September, his address will be Catskill, N. Y. 


The Rev. Joseph Sheerin has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Paul's church, Clay Center, with charge of 
St. George’s church, Wakefield, Kas., and should be 
addressed accordingly. 


The vestry of St. Mark’s church, Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., has granted the rector, the Rev. Marcus Alden 
Tolman, a vacation of six months, in order to regain 
his health. Until Oct. Ist, his address will be No. 16 
Surf ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Rev. T. C. Tupper, D.D, has taken summer 
charge of Christ church, Savannah, Ga. 


The Rey. Henry Tarrant has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. John’s church, Pine Meadow, Conn. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Wright is. to spend a year in travel 
in Europe, under special leave of absence. 


The Rev. John C. S. Weills has not resigned the 
chaplaincy of Sing Sing prison, as recently au- 
nounced. 


The Rev. Andrew C. Wilson has been placed in 
temporary charge of Christ church, Fox Lake, Wis. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLERGY.—Bishop Whitaker expects 
to sail for Europe about the close of July. The Rev 
Llewellyn Caley has gone to Europe; during his ab - 
sence, the Rev. W. S. Baer will be in charge of the 
parish. The following rectors will also pass the 
summer in Europe: The Rev. Dr. Wm. B. Hale, the 
Rev. Messrs. Roberts Coles, Wm. Price, and R. W. 
Forsyth; the Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball. The Rev. H. F, 
Fuller will go to Nova Scotia. The Rev. H. M. G. 
Huff will go to Glassboro, N. J., and the White Moun- 
tains, at which latter locality the Rev. Dr. S. E. Ap- 
pleton will spend his vacation. The New England 
States will have for guests: The Rev. Dudley D. 
Smith, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard, to Maine; the 
Rev. Prof. Groton, to Westerly, R.I., and the Rev. 
Dr. J. DeW. Perry. The Rev. Dr. W. W. Silvester will 
pass the summer at Eastern Point, Groton, Conn., in 
which State the Rev. R. H. Nelson will spend his va- 
cation. The Rev. S. C. Hill will be at Newport, R. L.; 
the Rev. R. F. Innes, with his family and the crippled 
children from the Home of the Merciful Saviour, went 
about the middle of June to their summer home at 
Avona-by-the-Sea, N. J. The Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine is 
at Elberon, N. J.; the Rev. Messrs. S. H. Boyer, 
Charles Logan, and F’, McFetrich, will be at Atlantic 
City, N. J.; the Rev. C.S. Lyons will be at Ocean 
City, N. J.; the Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock goes to As- 
bury Park, N. J., where also the Rev. S. L. Gilberson 
will be for a few weeks, proceeding thence to Allen- 
hurst. The Rey. Dr. T. S. Rumney goes to ‘ the sea- 
shore’; the Rev. W. H. Graff will visit Williamsport, 
Pa,; the Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge has been, since May 
22d, at Meadowbrook, Montgomery Co., Pa. The Rev. 
Arnold H. Hord will spend his vacation in Maryland; 
the Ref. Floyd W. Tomkins will go to Marion, Mass., 
in July, and will spend August at Rye Beach. 
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To Correspondents 

OC. H. S.—We know of no good authority for the 
statement that large numbers of Anglicans have been 
flocking to the Church of Rome since the ‘‘Letter of 
the Pope to'the English People,’ four years ago. It 
is easy to make such assertions, and hard, in the ab- 
sence of statistics, to refute them; but some idea of 
the truth may be arrived at when we ask for the 
names of persons of standing in society or in the 
Church. Very few are forthcoming. Among the 
clergy, the number of “‘verts’’ during the time speci- 
fied has been exceedingly small. Ten or a dozen ob- 
scure priests, among 25,000 or 30,000, would signify 
nothing; and we do not know that there have been 
even that many. 


Official 

STANDING COMMITTEE OF DIOCESE OF ALABAMA 

Met, for organization, in 'rinity church, Mobile, 
July 6th. The Rev. Douglass C. Peabody, of Mobile, 
was elected president; Mr. W. K. P. Wilson, also of 
Mobile, was elected secretary. Consent was given 
for the consecration of the Rev. A. L. Williams, to be 
Bishop-coadjutor of Nebraska, and of the Rev. Joseph 
M. Francis, to be Bishop of the diocese of Indiana. 
Messrs. Edward E. Cobbs and Richard Hogue were 
recommended to the Bishop to be ordained deacons; 
and the Rev. Howard R. Walker, to be advanced to 
the priesthood. D. C, PEABODY. 


Ordinations 

On June 18th, in Christ church, Elizabeth, N. J., by 
permission of the Bishop of New Jersey, the Rev. EB. 
Briggs Nash, curate of Christ church, and the Rev. 
Wayland W. Way, curate of All Angels’ church, New 
York, were advanced to the priesthood by the Rt. 
Rev. George F. Seymour, D.D., Bishop of Spring- 
field. The candidates were presented by the Rev. H. 
H. Oberly, D. D., rector of the parish, and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop. The Rev. Messrs. 
H. H. Sleeper, Ph.D., H. H. P. Roche, and E. B. Smith 
united in the laying on of hands. 


Died 
FUGETTE.—Entered into rest, at his home in Balti- 
more, Md., June 17, 1899, the Rev. J. Preston Fugette. 


HYDE --At the residence of his father. Georgetown 
Heights, D. C., on July 4th, Thomas Hyde, Jr. 

NELDEN—On July 3d, at Stanhope, N. J., Sarah J., 
widow of the late Dr. C. R. Nelden, in the 54th year of 
her life. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

Appeals 

(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'H& DOMES- 
TIG AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses; missioas among the 
colored people; missions among the [ndians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 


ico. 
Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 


ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions . 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


NexT Ephphatha Sunday (Aug. 20th) rapidly ap- 
proaches, with the usual reminder to parishes within 
the limits of the Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission, 
that offerings are needed to meet its expenses. 

THE RzEy. A. W. MANN, 
General Missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 


Church. and Parish 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one centeach, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

EXPERIENCED teacher desires position as tutor in 
school or family. Latin and English. Unexceptional 
Maryland references. Address TUTOR, 1200 McCulloh 
st., Baltimore, Md. 

A Boston lady of European education and resi- 
dence—an Episcopal clergyman’s wife—is inviting a 
party of young people to spend nine months (from 
September) at her home in Paris, for study and the 
Hxposition; $600. Applicants may address MRS, 
BLANK, care of Bishop Graves, Kearney, Neb. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, July, 1899 


2. 5th Sunday after Trinity. Visitation 


B. V. M. Green. 

9. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
23. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
25. Sv. JAmMEs, Apostle. Red. 
30. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Crickets are the housewife’s barometer, fore- 
telling her when it will rain by their unusual 
chirping. 


The Moon Ship 


BY C. N. HALL 


Amid a fleet of fleecy clouds, 
The moon ship slowly drifts, 
We may not know who man her shrouds, 
We may not see what phantom crowds 
Her whi e hull nightly lifts. 


No bugle call her decks resound, 
No pilot’s hail is heard. 
Across the dark abyss profound, 
Eternity and space, around, 
Her silent course is steered. 


We only know that lone and far, 
She traverses the night; 
Beyond our wisdom's outer bar, 
Where heaven's sparkling islands ar2, 
She sails in silver light. 


LESS Se 


EV. HENRY DOUGLASS ROBIN- 
SON, whose portrait appears on our 
cover page, was born and baptized in 
Lowell, Mass. In 1878, the year be- 
fore De Koven’s death, he entered the fifth 
form in the grammar school of Racine College 
and received his classical training from the 
Rev. Dr. Gold, now warden of the Western 
Theological Seminary. In 1884 he graduated 
from the collegiate department, with the de- 
gree of B.A., proceeding to the master’s 
degree three years later. After gradua- 
tion he was appointed assistant rector of the 
preparatory department. A year later he 
accepted the instructorship of mathematics 
in the military academy at San Mateo, 
California. While engaged in this work he 
was ordained to the diaconate, Sept. 19, 
1886, by the Rt. Rev. William Ingraham 
Kip, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of California, in 
Grace church, San Francisco. Nearly two 
years later he was advanced to the priest- 
hood. In1889he became rector of the Ra- 
cine College grammar school, which position 
he held until his.election to the wardenship, 
June 6th, 1899. 
pais Gps 


HE executive committee of the Board of 
Managers, in sending the statement 
which we print in another column, speak 
words of praise for the efficient work done 
by the officers of the society during the past 
year, and add: ‘‘In the face of facts that 
present themselves to those who are fully in- 
formed as to the demands of the moment, 
there is plainly an absolute necessity for 
large and generous giving, not merely to 
avoid the disaster of indebtedness at the 
close of the year, but to secure the money 
with which the old work can be better done 
and the new work that presses can be un- 
dertaken.” 
a, ee 
ANY parishes are changing the date of 
their annual meeting from Easter Mon- 
day to January Ist. I wish that the financial 
pressure which bears in upon some parishes 


at Easter could be changed (if it must occur 
at all) to some other season of the year. It 
is hardly consistent with the highest spirit- 
ual result of Easter Day to have the climax 
reached in the payment of the debt for 
running expenses; nor does it add to the 
helpfulness of the latter part of Lent to have 
an exhortation to that end sounded and re- 
sounded from the chancel. The fact is, that 
under the old system of pews and rentals, 
there were business methods. Some may say 
that the system was not Christian; it was at 
least business-like. The free-church, or en- 
velope, or pledge system, may be more 
Christian, but, unless it is energetically 
handled by the laity, it is not business-like. 
High principles call for high action, and it 
is doubtful if, in the adoption of a new sys- 
tem, the laity have risen as much in their 
practice as in their supposed principles.— 
Bishop Lawrence, Annual Address, 1899. 
SS 
Pen-and-Ink.-lings 
ANON KNOX-LITTLE told a good 
story once at a Church Congress. 
He said he remembered a lych-gate 
in front of a beautiful church, which 
had been restored and made very nice. 
There was painted over the door, ‘This is 
the Gate of Heaven,” and underneath was the 
large notice, ‘‘Go round tke other way.” 


HE Psalmist said, ‘‘The heavens declare 

the glory of God.” ‘‘But that,” remarks 
The Congregationalist, ‘‘was before advertising 
by kiteflying became a science. To-day the 
heavens above Boston declare the glory of a 
certain kind of shoe for women, Not even 
the blue sky of June is safe from the ubiqui- 
tous bill-sticker.” 


ISHOP PERRY, of lowa, once gave a 

summary of his investigation as to the 
faith of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. For the Episcopal 
Church the following are claimed: One 
signer from Massachusetts, Elbridge Gerry, 
afterward Vice-President of the United 
States; all but one, William Floyd, of the 
signers from New York; one signer from New 
Jersey, Francis Hopkinson, poet and jurist, 
and father of the author of ‘‘Hail Columbia;” 
all the signers from Pennsylvania but James 
Smith whose religious connection is not 
known with certainty, and one other possi- 
bly; all the signers from Delaware but one, 
Thos. McKean; all the signers from Mary- 
land but one, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton; 
all from Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina; and all but one, Lyman Hall, from 
Georgia, making two-thirds of the whole 
number of signers. 


HE following are some of the curious 

titles of old English books: 

1. “A Most Delectable Sweet Perfumed 
Nosegay for God’s Saints to Smell At.” 

2. ‘Biscuit Baked in the Oven of Charity, 
carefully conserved for the Chickens of the 
Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the 
sweet Swallows of Salvation.” 

3. ‘‘A Sigh of Sorrow for the Sinners of 
Zion breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of 
an Earthly Vessel known among men by the 
name of Samuel Fish” (a Quaker who had 
been imprisoned). 

4, “Kegs of Charity Layed for the Chick- 
ens of the Covenant and Boiled with the 


Water of Divine Love. 
eat.” 

5. ‘Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for 
Sin.” 

6. ‘‘The Spiritual Mustard-Pot to make 
the Soul Sneeze with Devotion.” 

Most of these were published in the time: 
of Cromwell.—St. Nicholas. 


HE following letter, written by Victor 
Hugo more than thirty years ago, reads, 
in the light of current events, almost as 
prophecy. 
HavtTERVILLE Hovsz, Nov. 24. 1867. 
To the Revolutionary Committee of Puerto Rico: 

The Republic of Puerto Rico has defended its. 
liberty bravely. The Committee has given me 
this information, and I thank the gentlemen. 
warmly. Spain must leave America! Such is 
the great aim; it is the grand duty for the 
Americans. 

Cuba free, like San Domingo! 
praise all this powerful effort. 

The liberty of the world will be done only to. 
the liberty of each nation. Vioror Hugo. 


I can only 


N reporting the presentation of a piece of 

furniture to a Philadelphia church re- 

cently, the statement was made that it was 
a “literary desk!” 


MONG the stories in ‘‘The Drawer” of 
Harper's Magazine, there is one regarding 
a boarding-house frequented by Theoso- 
phists, and where, consequently, the talk 
runs much on the peculiarities of their faith. 
The waiters are Dennis, an Irishman, and 
Elijah, a colored man. There is a man and 
his wife at this boarding-house who are very. 
fond of nuts. They ask for them at break-. 
fast, eat a good many, and make a good deal 
of litter, which the servants do not like, As 
Dennis was carrying off the debris, the other 
morning, he was heard to say to Elijah: 
‘Sure, at their next re-incarnation, bedad,. 
they’ll be squirrels!” hg 
NTERESTING details of the foreign mai 
service are given in Scribner's Magazine. 
From it we learn that in 1840 the foreign 
mail from England for the United States, 
carried on the ‘‘Great Western,’’ consisted of 
two sacks of mail. As late as 1873, a steamer 
from Europe with twenty thousand letters on 
board was considered a record breaker. To- 
day, the Cunard steamers and other trans- 
Atlantic ships, carrying whatis called a ‘‘full 
European mail,” usually bring some two 
hundred thousand letters, and an average of 
three hundred sacks of newspapers and 
printed matter for New York City, not to- 
mention the five hundred and odd sacks for 
Canada, Mexico, and trans-Pacific countries,. 
and a few United States exchanze offices, 
which are now taken direct to the trains, 
and not handled at the New York office. 


(67 HAVE never doubted Sampson’s cour- 

age,’ writes a fellow officer, ‘‘since the. 
first cruise I made with him. We were ward- 
room officers together. 
aboard ship, when the hour arrived for turn- 
ing in, there were several officers sitting 
around the ward-room table indulging in 
some innocent merriment. I was taught to 
say my prayers before going to bed at night, 


but I confess I lacked courage to kneel 


down in the presence of my shipmates and 


pray. It was warm weather, and our state—_ , 


Take ye ovt and’ 


The first night. 
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in our Arcadia sometimes, 
derstorm last night which shook the earth 
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room doors opened into the ward-room. 
Then it was that Sampson displayed the 
moral courage that forever afterwards im- 
pressed me. He is a God-fearing man, and 
he always says his prayers before turning in. 
When he was ready, he knelt by his berth 
and prayed. A stillness came over the ward- 
room immediately, and I concluded that if 
Sampson had the courage to say his prayers 
in the presence of his shipmates, I could do 
likewise; so [have never hesitated since.” 


AS THOU talkest at the fireside,— 
With the little children by; 
As thou prayest in the darkness, 
When thy God is nigh; 
With aspeech as chaste and gentle 
And such meanings as become 
Ear of child or‘lips of Angel, 
Speak—or be thou dumb! 
—Henry Timrod. 


Notes From ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
III. 


ES! There are troubles even in Arcadia. 
We came upon a brood of partridges in 
the woods this morning, and the poor 
mother was quite frantic with fright, and 
with apprehension for her young ones. The 
chicks could not fly, but they scurried away 
and hid among the leaves and bushes. Did 
the mother desert them? No, indeed! Her 
performance was pathetic as well as amus- 
ing. A human mother could scarcely have 
done so well to save her children, even at 
the peril of her life. With a stick I could 
have killed the old bird easily, as she flut- 
tered and panted in the path, almost beating 
my feet with her wings; but [ would almost 
as s00n commit murder as to take the life of 
a mother bird in its agony of maternal her- 
oism. 

Iam sure that the sight of this dumb show 
of fluttering hen and flying chicks did my 
heart good; awakened sympathy, kindled 
admiration, softened some spot that was get- 
ting hard by friction with the world, and 
set me to thinking about the uses of adversi- 
ty. In this case it was the adversity of an- 
other, and a lower creature, that was useful 
tome. Then why may not my own adversi- 
ty be useful to another, even to one of a 
higher order? We know that suffering, 
rightly endured, does chasten the one who 
bears it; and when it is borne for another, a 
thousand seeing it may be the better for it. 
The heroism of one man may thrill a conti- 
nent and help the whole world bear its bur- 
den more bravely. 

It never occurred tome, until I was think- 
ing about the frightened partridge, that 
heroic suffering of the lower orders in crea- 
tion may be helpful to those above them. I 
trust there is some truth in the conjecture. 
The blessed angels rejoice over the repent- 
ing sinner. Do they not also thrill with ad- 
miration at the great and good deeds of 
men; and while they do not themselves ex- 
perience pain and sorrow, may they not, by 
sympathy with human suffering, be made 
stronger and more tender-hearted, and more 
noble? So it may be that the quiver of our 
pain vibrates from star to star, and there is 
a@ returning current of angelic sympathy 
that never ceases. I think we may bear pain 
better if we think of it so. 

There is turmoil, too, as well as trouble, 
We had a thun- 


and upset the reservoirs overhead. The 
roar of wind and rain and wave and thunder 
was terrific foratime. One flash of light- 
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ning crinkled all over the sky from west to 
east; the heavens seemed to be overspread 
with a vast net-work of electric fire. In our 
safe but slightly built ‘‘nest,” we can enjoy 
the grandeur of storm as well as the beauty 
of calm. Our wide windows open to the 
east, south, and west, and there is only a 
thin board wall between us and the tempest. 
No plaster covers the open timber roof upon 
which pluvonian batteries play, and where 
we hear the beat of the unseen feet of wind 
and rain. It is almost as enjoyable as being 
in a storm at sea. 

But peace to-day is written all over our 
little world. A wild duck was disporting 


’ himself in the water, near the shore, as I 


looked out this morning, and such a delight~ 
ful time he washaving! I was glad that my 
boy and his gun were not near. A comical 
little kingfisher was in his accustomed place, 
perched on a dry twig near the beach, watch- 
ing for unwary fish. Fe darts like au arrow, 
splashes, rises, and is off with a minnow to 
break the fast of his birdlings, while we 
break our fast with delicate whitefish taken 
from deep water yesterday. Afterall, the 
peace of this troublesome world does not go 
far below the surface. Kingfisher and I 
must have fish for breakfast! Cy Wis 


a 


Unity in Worship 
From The Outlook 


E do not believe that the attempt to 
secure a unity of Christendom, or even 
of Evangelical Protestantism, by means of 
definitions of doctrine has in it any prom- 
ise of success. It never has succeeded, and 
it is not probable that itevercan. Unity is 
to be looked for, not in a common creed, but 
by the use of the same, or substantially the 
same, symbols in worship, and by co-opera- 
tion in Christian work. There is much in 
the present condition of lay sentiment in our 
Churches which should lead to the adoption 
of the first method, though not to the ex- 
clusion of the second. 

For there can be no question that there 
is a strong tendency toward a liturgy in 
the non-liturgical Churches. The over-em- 
phasis on the sermon, the treatment of the 
worship as a “preliminary exercise,” the 
disregard of taste, not to say of religious 
sentiment, in the selection of . dogmatic 
hymns, the too frequent conversion of the 
long prayer into u thinly-disguised oration, 
the sometimes perfunctory reading of Scrip- 
ture in a dry and unemotional manner, the 
sometimes substituting therefor of a homi- 
letical sermon interwoven with the reading, 
have produced a reaction against the older 
Puritan forms in the modern Puritan 
Churches. This reaction is seen in more 
artistic meeting-houses; in better hymn 
books; in more reverent attitude during 
prayer; in more attention by pastors to the 
subject of extempore prayer; in some in- 
stances in an imitation, not generally very 
successful, of the chancel and the reading- 
desk of the Episcopal Church, and in the 
very gradual and very timid introduction 
into Puritan Churches of some very simple 
liturgical elements, such as the Lord’s Pray- 
er, responsive readings, and the congrega- 
tional use of the Apostles’ Creed. Itis seen 
also in a decided tendency of the younger 
people toward the Episcopal Church. There 
is some difference of opinion how extensive 
this exodus is; but it is certain that those 
who are dissatisfied, be they few or many, 
tend not to the Quaker meeting-house, but 
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to the Episcopal Church—that is, not to less: - 
liturgy, but to more. The non-liturgical 
pastors might well be moved, by the simple 
desire to retain their young people, to con- 
sider what legitimate methods can be taken 
to check this exodus. This is not, however, 
The Outlook's point of view; our object is 
simply to point out that this tendency in the 
non-liturgical Churches for an enrichment 
of the worship.might be used for the purpose 
of promoting Church Unity. 


It is now, unfortunately, working the other 
way. In the non-liturgical Churches which 
are beginning to use any fragment of a 
liturgy, there is absolutely no uniformity; 

~what little semblance of uniformity once ex- 
isted, is gone. Each minister creates his 
own liturgy—sometimes a new one every few 
weeks. Occasionally he has it printed on a 
card. Quite frequently he begins his serv- 
ice with the Doxology, which, until a few 
years ago, was used only to close the serv- 
ice, except in the Episcopal churches, where 
it was sung at the close of every hymn. Very 
probably this is followed with the Creed, as 
though the confession of our Christian faith 
should precede our confession of sin and our 
humble request for forgiveness, The Lord’s 
Prayer closes the pastoral prayer, and so re- 
peats in brief, and often better, form, all that 
the pastor has just been saying for his peo- 
ple. The congregation sit during the read- 
ing of the Psalter, while the minister stands; 
why should not the minister sit and the con- 
gregation stand? In short, there is but one 
thing generally apparent in this non-liturgi- 
cal liturgy—namely, that all the elements in 
it have been borrowed from the Episcopal 
Church, but so arranged as to deceive both 
the minister and the people into the impres- 
sion that it is not at all Episcopal. As a re- 
sult, in that one exercise in which habit is 
all-important—the exercise of public wor- 
ship—no habit is possible; the exercise is 
not alike in any two churches; and the 
stranger is distracted throughout his wor- 
ship by wondering what, in this before un- 
heard-of order of exercises, is going to come 
next. Our simple proposition is that the 
non-liturgical Churches shall frankly con- 
fess to themselves that the Episcopal Church 
has an admirable liturgy, and adopt it in its 
simpler form, with such modifications as 
may fit it to Puritan habits of thought and 
feeling. 

For the Episcopal liturgy is not a manu- 
facture. It is not the product of a single 
mind, a single soul, or asingle epoch. It 
does not embody the fashion of the hour. It 
is the expression of the devotional life of 
centuries; it speaks the experience, not of 
Episcopalians, nor of Americans, nor of the: 
nineteenth century, but of humanity. Doubt- 
less it is in some details archaic, not only in 
form of expression, but in experiences ex- 
pressed. To those accustomed to the freer 
expression of the non:liturgical Churches, 
its omission of all extempore prayer will in- 
evitably seem a capitaldefect. If the Kpis- 
copalian, wonted to it, may well hesitate to 
make any attempt to modify, by modernizing 
it, the non-Episcopalian may well hesitate 
to accept it without modification. But he 
may at least profitably accept it as a model 
in forming a liturgy or semi-liturgy for his 
own use. 

For its order is the natural order of spir- 
itual development in an hour of public wor- 
ship, in which the worshiper seeks to pass 
by successive steps from the secular to the 
spiritual mood. He begins with confession 
of unworthiness and prayer for forgiveness;. 
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it is assured him by the minister, speaking 
with authority; he joins with his companions 
in the expression of those universal wants 
of humanity which the Master has summa- 
rized for us all in the prayer He gave to His 
disciples; and in a responsive reading from 
the Psalter, in which all can join who know 
how to read. He is now prepared, by that 
sympathetic fellowship in worship which is 
more eloquent than any eloquence, to listen 
to instruction; and the Scripture lessons are 
read, intermingled with psalms of praise. 
He came to church, perhaps, with little 
faith; butif he has really and heartily joined 
in the outward expressions of the service 
thus far, he is ready, if he ever will be, to 
reaffirm that faith, not in philosophical defi- 
nitions of doctrine, but in the great facts of 
historic and spiritual Christianity—the Life 
and Death of Christ, the presence of the 
Spirit of God in the world, the forgiveness 
of sins, the fellowship of Christ’s followers, 
and personal immortality; and to follow it 
with more specific and fuller expression of 
his wants to God in prayer than has been 
expressed by either the General Confession 
or the Lord’s Prayer, Ses Sor tnn OA 

We do not believe that any non-liturgical 
minister, seeking to introduce a liturgy into 
his service, can do better than follow the 
spiritual order of the Book of Common Pray- 
er—and the writer of this article is not an 
Episcopalian. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


Thoughts on the Present Position of Protes- 
tantism. By Adolf Harnack. Translated by Thos. 
Bailey Saunders, London: Adam and Charles Black. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Professor Harnack here discourses on the 
signs of degeneration in Protestantism, and from 
a sort of pedestal delivers warnings to his co- 
religionists. It is German Protestantism, of 
course, which he has before him. He does not 
like the look of things. The sum of it is that, 
as he views them, the Protestant Churches are 
becoming “‘Catholicized.”” The Catholic concep- 
tion of ‘‘the Church,”’ for instance, as an object- 
ive and historical institution, is taking the place 
of the pure Protestant conception of the Church 
as consisting of those everywhere who have 
faith, ‘“‘the invisible Church,’’ as the old Calvin- 
ists used to call it. This is attended by an in- 
sistence upon the Creed:as unalterable, notwith- 
standing the fact that ‘every man is”? still “left 
to take up what inner attitude he will towards 
its separate articles.” Besides this, Professor 
Harnack sees another tendency ‘absolutely op- 
posed to the old idea of Protestantism.’ He and 
his friends find themselves in the midst of ‘a 
liturgical Catholicizing’’ of the Churches. Wor- 
ship is being bound to fixed formularies and 
ceremonials, and ‘‘sanctity”’ is being attributed 
to things uSed in divine service, and its forms 
and seasons. The ministry is being elevated in 
a very suspicious fashion. A better side of the 
matter, in his judgment, is the growth of al! man- 
ner of institutions and organs through which 
“religion” mingles itself with secular affairs, 
and the Churches undertake to alleviate human 
misery and distress. But the crucial thing is 
that all this, good and bad, goes to build up a 
Catholic idea of the Church, and the principles 
which underlie the Protestant life are on the 
point of disappearing. The new idea is a fas- 
cinating one. It has already attracted the ma- 
jority, but it is nothing more or less than a 
temptation; ‘‘for it is an end of Protestantism, 
of the Gospel, of truth’’ (!). But the idea is one 
which in its fullness is impossible of attainment, 
for Catholicism has certain things which Prot- 
estantism (according to Prof. Harnack) never 
can have. One of these things is saintliness. 
Here “‘in this devout and world-shunning piety 
of Catholicism, there liesan immense religious 
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impulse, something that corrects the complex 
and worldly character of the Church. This we 
do not possess.’’? Protestantism can never com- 
pete with Catholicism on its own ground. It can 
never be anything but a feeble imitation. Prof. 
Harnack does not assert it in so many words, 
but we think. he makes it perfectly clear that 
Protestantism, as he conceives it, is fundament- 
ally destructive, so far as any outward and fixed 
elements in religion are concerned. The essence 
of the Gospel is “the Fatherhood of God, and 
the forgiveness of sins,” and the moral law, 
which is “‘self-evident.’”? He talks, itis true, of 
the necessity of a creed and of theology, but it 
isa new creed and anew theology, and there- 
fore destitute of authority. But repeated read- 
ing of the final chapter, in which we are led to 
look for some positive statement of the things in 
Protestantism upon which the mind and soul 
can lay hold, leaves us in uncertainty. Itis like 
an impressionist picture, in which much is left 
to the imagination. We are not in the least re- 
minded of the Epistles of St. Paul, or even of 
the writings of St. John, and the suspicion 
arises that those writers belong to the category 
of Catholicism. 


The Corruption of the Priesthood in the Early 
Church and in the Church of England. By the 
Rev. W. Sanday, D. D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ church, Ox- 
ford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 128. 
Price, 81. 

Dr. Sanday is recognized as asound scholar and 
aman of high character. Every book from his 
pen is sure to be read with interest and received 
with respect This volume contains four sermons, 
their subjects being as follows: ‘'The Unity of 
the Church,” ‘‘The Origin of the Ministry,” 
“Sacerdotalism” and ‘‘The Present Situation.” 
The first two of these cover ground which has 
been gone over already by Canon Moberly and Dr. 
Hart, and upon which those writers have given 
us material of greater value than Dr. Sanday 
has to present. His treatment of these themes 
is to us somewhat disappointing. In the two 
later sermons, however, his highest qualities 
come into play. His treatment of the vexed 
questions involved is a very fair-minded and 
temperate one, and ought to be widely read. 
Heis undoubtedly right in attributing much of 
the present agitation in England to the influ- 
enceof that most unjust book, ‘‘The Secret His. 
tory of the Oxford Movement,’’ and in his esti- 
mate of its value. He bas given us ina few 
words the gist of the whole matter: ‘Every 
great movement is sure to have a fringe of ex- 
travagance round it, which must be set down to 
the general frailty of human nature, and must 
not necessarily condemn the movement with 
which it is associated.”’ 


The Short Line War. By Merwin Webster. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a novel written in newspaper style, 
and reading very much as if compiled from the 
reporter’s telegrams to the newspapers; but it 
is ‘‘chock”’ full of life, aad when you begin it, 
youdo not feel like putting it down. It is all 
about a railroad war. There are ‘‘excursions 
and alarums’”’ on every page. Sometimes one 
side gains a point,then the other, and your brain 
whirls in the rapid changes from M. T. R. R. to 
Cc. S.C. R. R. Then there is an undercurrent 
of love. Montague loves Capulet, but they do 
not die of daggers and cold poison in a tomb, but 
come out bright and happy in a last chapter, 
which brought the tears to the eyes of the writ- 
er, an old and hardened novel reader. We will 
hear more of Mr. Merwin Webster. 


Meditations on the Old Testament for Every 
Day in the Year. By B. W. Randolph, Canon of 
Ely, and Principal of the Theological College. New 


York: Longmans,GreenandCo. Pp. 371. Price, 
$1.50. 
An excellent book for family use. Canon 


Randolph has already enriched our theological 
literature by several excellent books, designed 
especially for the clergy. This volume is calcu- 
lated to be of especial use to the laity, and meets 
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acrying need. The devotional reading of God’s 
Word is a practice which greatly needs to be re- 
vived. There is, alas! comparatively little of it 
nowadays. The author outlines a meditation 
upon some passage chosen from the Old Testa- 
ment lesson in the Prayer Book calendar for 
each day in the year. He treats Holy Scripture 
as the daily food for the soul, and his object is 
to help us to assimilate and digest this spiritual 
sustenance. The meditations are just such as 
our people need to make, and are calculated to 
nourish and develop the devotional life. They 
are marked by a high degree of sanctified com- 
mon-sense, and never degenerate into sickly 
sentiment. We warmly recommend them to 
everyone who wishes to make some systematic 
devotional use of the Bible. The practice of de- 
vout meditation is a necessity, ifa high standard 
of spiritual life is to be maintained. 
e 


Why Men Do Not Go to Church. By Cortland 
Myers. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Price, 60 cts. 

The writer deals with this question under 
four heads: Introduction; ‘‘The Faults of the 
Church,” “The Faults of Men,” ‘‘The Faults of 
Society.” There are some good suggestions in 
the book, but the subject is a difficult one to 
handle in so smallaspace. Mr. Myers has at- 
tempted a partial solution of the problem, and 
his book is a useful contribution to its discus- 
sion, which shows no prosent sings of a satis 
factory conclusion. 


My Young Man. By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. A-Series of Addresses to Young Men. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

In these addresses the writer treats of the 
young man and his varied relationships to ‘the 
people and occupations that surround him. 
There is a good deal of sound, practical common- 
sense in the book, and placed in the hands of 
thoughtful young men, it would have, doubtless, 
a good effect upon them. There is an utter ab- 
sence of cant, and the presence of an earnest, 
deep interest in their welfare. The book de- 
serves a large sale asa contribution to the liter- 
ature of a subject of infinite importance to 
us all. 


Irish Life and’Character. By Michael MacDonagh. 
Second edition. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
1899. Pp. 382. Price, $1.75. 


it is a full book, a wonderful gathering of all | 


things Irish of the Irish, not many of,which, we 
think, have been told before, or, if so, then 
never so well as herein. After looking through 
it, our OWn countenanc? reflects an expression 
found in a part of the author’s preface: ‘‘The 
face of Ireland as seen in these pages is always 
puckered with a smile.”’ 


The Daughters of Babylon. By Wilson Barrett 
and Robert Hichens. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Price, $1.50. 

A longish novel by the well-known author of 
‘The Sign of the Cross,’ and a helper. There 
are, as the French say, longueurs in it, but 
there is much spirited writing, especially the 
auction of the two Jewishslaves. The theme is 


an unusual one, the life of the Hebrews in cap- : 


tivity in Babylon! The authors have well stud- 
ied their Ebers and kindred writers, and the 
stately Babylonian life is well pictured. 


The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel. By Samson 
Raphael Hirsch. Translated by Bernard Drachman, 
Ph.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
Price, $1. 

These letters are supposed to have been writ- 
ten by a rabbi to a young friend who is:anxious 
to know the true meaning of Jewish worship, 
ceremony, and teaching. The rabbi explains 
these important matters in a simple, yet dignified 
and persuasive manner. The letters will doubt- 
less do much to strengthen the Jewish hold on 
their religion. To Christians, the book is inter- 
esting, though of course it does not touch the 
question of Christianity at all. It simply ignores 
the New Testament. 
dent of Jewish thought will learn much froma 
perusal of it. ‘ 


Still, the reader and stu-_ 
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Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 


JAMES PoTT & Co., New York 
A. R. MOwBRAY & CO., Oxford and London 
Workers Together with God: A Series of Papers on 
Some of the (hurch’s Works by Some of the 


Church’s Workers. Edited by Nathaniel Key- 
mer,M.A. Third edition. $1 75. 


HARPER & BROS. 
Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign. 
John Bigelow, U SA. $1.25. 


The Sixth Sense and Other Stories. 
Sutton briscoe. Illustrated. $1.25. 


That Fortune. By Charles Dudley Warner. $1.50. 
ee, Rico. By William Dinwiddie. Illustrated. 
2.50, ; 


By Capt. 


By Margaret 


An Ode to Girlhood and Other Poems. 
Archer Sewall. $1.25. 


pace Louisa Stuart. Edited by Hon. James Home. 
2. 


By Alice 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 


Christ our Creditor. By H. L. Rigby. 50c. 
The Making of a Man. By J. W. Lee. $1 25. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE Y. M.C. A. 
“Personal Work.”’ By S. M. Sayford. 75c. 
JAMES PoTT & Co. 
The Parallel Psalter. $1. Interleaved, $1.50. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Pablo the Priest. By S. Baring-Gould. 50c. 
THH MACMILLAN COMPANY 


The Book of Job. With Introduction ani Notes by C. 
S. Gibson, D. D. $61.25. 

Naturalism and Agnosticism. By James Ward, Sc.D. 
Two vols. $4. 


Pamphlets Received 


The Teachings of Jesus in the Modern World. By 
Felix Adler. Philadelphia: S. Burns Weston, 
publisher. 

The Bishop’s Address to the Twenty-eighth Class of 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 

The Church Club of the Dioce e of Connecticut. 

An Anglican Study in‘ hristian Symbolism. By Miss 
Elizabeth Clifford Neff. 

Address of Congratulation to the Rt. Rev. John Frank- 
lin Spalding, S. T. D., on his having attained the 
Twenty-fifth Year of his Episcop ate. 

The Foundation of Apostles and Prophets. 
Rev. John Williams, M. A. 

Annual Reports of St. Mary's Orphanage, Providence, 
R, 1. 


By the 


Address of the Bishop of Long Island to the Thirty- 
third Convention. 


Periodicals 


A remarkable series of photographs showing 
Biblical texts inscribed on mansions, houses, 
steeples, and other places, will be found in the 
July Quiver. There is also an interesting ac- 
count of Ada Negri, the peasant girl poet of Ita- 
ly, some good short stories and serials, two or 
threeshort sermons or addresses, and a descrip- 
tion of a royal visit to the children of crimi- 
nals. 


With the July issue, The International Maga- 
zine, edited by Mr. A.T. H. Brower, 358 Dearborn 
st., Chicago, enters its seventh volume. This is 
the first illustrated monthly of general circula- 
tion in Chicago which has survived so long, we 
believe, and none has better deserved to survive 
and succeed. The courses of instruction in 
‘Spanish and French, and the chapter of com- 
‘ments on current words, are unique and val- 
able. The magazine happily combines instruc- 
tion with entertainment. 


Every one cannot go to charming scenes of 


out door life for his vacation, but those who can,,. 


and those who cannot, will alike be interested in 
the exquisite pictures The New England Magazine 
provides for us of lovely places in town and 
country. In the July issue we have descriptions 
by pen and pencil and camera, of Rochester, 
Mass., with its picturesque homes, and of Lake 
Champlain and its beautiful surroundings. An 
interesting discussion of ‘The Religion of Rud- 
yard Kipling,” appears in this number of the 
magazine. 


In the July St. Nicholas is the report of the 
Committee of Award in the competition for 
prizes in the department of Books and Reading; 
five thousand lists were received. The maga- 
zine opens with “Robert Sallette,” a ballad of 
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the Revolution, by Laura E. Richards, and the 
frontispiece is a fancy picture of the hero. 
‘With the ‘Rough Riders,’ by Henry La Motte, 
is the surgeon’s account of the doings of a fa- 
mous regiment. It stops with the beginning of 
the Riders’ debarkation in Cuba, but is to be 
continued. The beautiful and extraordinary 
possibilities of soap-bubbles are revealed in a 
fully illustrated description of what a bubble- 
blower has actually done. There are many 
verses in this number, several short stories, 
and new chapters of the four serials. 


In the American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
July, John Barrett, former United States min- 
ister to Siam, and qualified by personal knowl- 
edge to discuss the Philippine situation, con- 
tributes a summary of his impressions after all 
these months of experience and observation. 
‘‘Rosa Bonheur and Her Work,”’ is the subject 
of an article by Ernest Knaufft. Reproductions 
are given of several of the famous French ani- 
mal painter’s works now owned in this country. 
Pierre de Coubertin writes on ‘‘Modern History 
and Historians in France.” Mr. H. Foster Bain, 
of the Iowa Geological Survey, treats of the 
growing use of brick pavement in the smaller 
cities of the Middle West. Ramon Rayes Lala, 
a native of Manila, describes the gold deposits 
of the Philippines, and the methods employed 
in working them. 


Professor William Cunningham,of Cambridge, 
England, opens the July Atlantic with a valuable 
paper on‘‘Einglish Imperialism.’ Horace Howard 
Furness,the distinguished Shakespearean schol- 
ar, contributes a study of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing.”’ Jacob A. Riis continues his Tene- 
ment House studies, with a paper on ‘‘Curing 
the Blight,’ showing the improved conditions 
that have resulted from sustained and intelli- 
gent effort. Charles Johnston discusses ‘‘The 
True American Spirit in Literature,” analyzing 
and comparing the work of Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, Cable, Miss Wilkins, and others, and 
comes to the conclusion that the effect of our 
surroundings upon our literature is to give it 
power and intense light, but meagre coloring 
and a total lack of atmosphere. Mark H. Lid- 
dell treats ‘‘The Right Approach to English Lit- 
erature’’; we must look for the special human 
interest which conditioned the thinking of the 
time. Prince Kropotkin’s Autobiography, the 
Lanier-Taylor Letters, Miss Johnston’s vivid 
new story, ‘‘To Have and to Hold,” are all con- 
tinued. 


The July Century has a large amount of origi- 
nal fiction by ten living story-writers, and con- 
tains also articles on seven of the world’s most 
famous makers of fiction, two only of whom are 
living. In most cases they are new material 
concerning the writers mentioned. Two hith- 
erto unpublished portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, accompanied by a sketch of the artist 
who made them, are followed by a detailed 
and authentic account of the romancer’s 
unhappy love affair. Mrs. James T. Fields tells 
of a visit to George Eliot, and quotes unpub- 
lished letters from the famous novelist. 
“Stevenson in Samoa’? contains reminiscences 
from the story-teller’s step-daughter and secre- 
tary. ‘The Making of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ ”’ 
gives the true story of Alexander Selkirk and 
his sojourn on Juan Fernandez, and clears De 
Foe of the charge of having stolen his literary 
material from the original Robinson Crusoe. 
Victor Hugo as an artist is the subject of a 
paper by Le Cocq de Lautreppe, in which are 
reproduced several of the poet’s hasty sketches 
and more elaborate designs. 


Good Housekeeping for July contains the opening 
paper of its series on “‘Home Science,”’ by Mrs. 
Burton Smith. The subject treated in this 
number, ‘‘Domestic Architecture,’ is well pre- 
sented, and gives promise for the articles which 
are to follow. Another valuable series begins 
in the same number, entitled ‘‘The Best Way,”’ 
by Hester M. Poole. This deals with practical 
methods of doing all manner of things about the 
house, and will be found of much value and in- 
terest. [George D. Chamberlain, publisher, 
Springfield, Mass. ] 
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Opinions of the Press 


The International. Magazine 

SPELLING Rrerorm.—In our opinion the people 
have no more use for the new-fangled reforms 
in spelling than they have for a revised Bible. 
The fact of the matter is that the difficulties 
and inconsistencies in English spelling force 
every child to undergo a degree of mental disci- 
pline which is not experienced by children of 
any other nationality. Perhaps this early train- 
ing prepares the foundation for those qualities 
of determination and bull-doggedness which are 
generally admitted to characterize the Anglo- 
Saxon race. It is easier to pull down and re- 
form than it is to see what the far-reaching 
effects may be. 

- The Providence Journal 

Divorce anv ImMoRALITy.—Marriage is be- 
coming more and more a mere matter of passion, 
the consequences of which can be escaped by a 
strictly legal process. The old sense of responsi- 
bility is decaying. Even when there are children, 
husbands and wives change partners with un- 
scrupulous effrontery. If the evil continues to 
increase, virtue will be soon a mockery, and 
family honor an evanescent dream. It is per- 
haps easier to point out the evil than to suggest 
the remedy. Legislation will do something; but 
before we get that we must have an awakened 
national conscience, a more potent realization of 
the danger that threatens us. Here is a solemn 
duty placed upon the Church. If holy matrimony 
is a sacrament, or even if we say that it is only 
a rite, it surely should not be ‘tentered into un- 
advisedly or lightly,’’ nor should the vows 
pledged before the altar be broken at the whim 
of either man or woman, or for any cause but the 
gravest. The Roman Church refuses, except in 
rare cases, to remarry divorced persons; the’ 
Episcopal Church admits to holy matrimony only 
the innocent person in a divorce for adultery. It 
might be well if at the next General Convention 
of the latter body even this exception were 
barred, as a large number of Churchmen believe 
it ought to be. Certainly the other religious 
bodies cannot afford to be more lax than the 
Catholic Communions. All religious questions 
apart, however, it is a matter of plain morality. 
It is as true now as it ever was, that righteous- 
ness exalts a nation, and sinis a reproach to any 
people. And no cause of immorality is more po- 
tent than the divorce laws of this country. 

The Outlook 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—Ex-Senator Ed- 
munds, at the Lake Mohonk Conference, said 
that with all the cases of international arbitra- 
tion—and the United States has itself been a 
party to more than forty—never but once had 
any nation failed to comply with the decree of 
the arbitrators, and pay the sum awarded 
against it. Three important forces would ope- 
rate to make voluntary arbitration practically 
compulsory; the industrial forces of society, 
which are habitually opposed to war, and which 
would be still more opposed to war when de- 
clared against the decree of an impartial tribu- 
nal; the commercial forces of society, which are 
at one with the industrial forces in this respect ; 
and the sense of national honor, which among 
civilized nations is great enough to make well- 
nigh impossible refusal to comply with the de- 
cree of a court to whose arbitrament the nation 
has submitted its controversy. The only serious 
difficulty which we see in the way of the Amer- 
ican plan is that it requires nine sovereign 
nations to agree in the constitution of the court. 
We should fear that it would be difficult to se- 
cure the agreement of so many. If, however, 
that agreement should not be secured, it is quite 
conceivable that a court may be constituted by a 
smaller number of sovereigns. The proposal 
certainly marks great progress in international 
sentiment within the last three years, for three 
years ago in many quarters it was considered 
wholly impracticable to secure the agreement of 
even the two Anglo-Saxon nations in one per-— 
manent court of arbitration. It is now consid— 
ered not impracticable to ask the co-operation of 
nine nationalities, of different races, and with 
different legal systems, in such a court. 
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The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 


CHAPTER XXI, 


i Gores travelers, guided by Red Wing, kept 
steadily to the northward, making their 


tedious and painful way through the rough 
forest on foot. Nightfall found them on the 
slope of a low mountain, from whose shaggy 
sides granite boulders cropped out here and 
there. At its base ran a full-flooded creek, 
-and here they pitched their tent and formed 
acamp. The Indian kindled a fire, and its 
leaping light cast awful shadows on the 
hills, which might easily be taken for lurk- 
ing foes. Glad to gather around it in the 
chill spring night, the party ate a frugal 
meal, and waited with ever-increasing ap- 
prehension for Alan. 


At last, just as the moon rose, Red Wing 
suddenly said: ‘‘My white brother comes,” 
and as Mr. Underhill, doubtful, shook his 
head, the Indian distorted his visage with 
his usual unearthly grin. ‘'The father will 
believe when he hears the son’s voice,” he 
said. Waiting no further confirmation, Mr. 
Underhill stepped forward in the direction 
indicated, and George bounded at his side. 
When they returned to the fire Alan came 
with them, leading his horse. Even in the 
dusk it could be seen that he was worn and 
jaded, and his dress dishevelled. He told 
his tale in answer to the eager inquiries 
poured upon him. 

°T was too late,’ he said, ‘‘to bring warn- 
ing to those who lay in the path of thescourge. 
Would God I had been too late to see what 
mine eyes have witnessed!” as he concluded. 
“But our people died not unavenged. With 

‘guns in hand, at last we drove the murder- 
ers up the valley, and at every shot some 
howling savage fell.” A sound from the fur- 
ther side of the fire attracted attention. 
Red Wing’s eyes were gleaming with a 
‘fierce light, and his face leered with even 
-more than its usual hideousness. 


A little later, the fire out, Mr. Underhill 
and the Indian mounted guard. Red Wing, 
wrapped in his blanket, sat in surly silence 
before the fire, his only sign of life being an 
occasional listening movement of the head. 
The hush of the little valley was intense,save 
for the soft running of the brook, until the 
morning wind woke bird and beast to life. 
‘Then the mysterious light of dawn breathed 
‘on the rounded mountain peaks, and their 
grim shadows surrendered to the breaking 
“of another day. Mr. Underhill’s strange 
vigil was over, and he stepped within the 
tent to arouse Alan. When he returned to 
‘build up the fire, he found the Indian gone. 


A piece of smooth bark was bound to the 
nearest tree. On it a few words had been 
scrawled with a charred stick. This was 
the message: ‘‘The young pale-face has shot 
down my people. Let him then look to his 
own.” 

It was readily to be understood that Red 
Wing had resented the tone of Alan’s nar- 
ration on the preceding night, and had de- 
serted the travelers on the very outset of 
their journey. The only wonder was that 
he had not attempted bloody reprisals on the 
unsuspecting party. 

Alan declared it impossible that he should 
abandon the others, thus without a guide, 


until they had crossed the last portage to 
the lakes, and accordingly he had his will. 

At Sir William’s former fishing camp on 
the Sacandaga, one canoe was found, and a 
raft was hastily constructed to add to the 
slender means of transportation. It now be- 
came necessary to sacrifice many of the com- 
forts brought thus far onthe journey. Alan's 
horse, too, was turned adrift to make his 
way as best he might, back to settlements. 

Down the wild and lawless little river the 
party steered their way, making but slow 
progress in the heavily laden condition of 
their transports. The novel experience of 
passing by day through this beautiful water 
overhung by sweeping forest branches, and 
camping by night amid the sweet odors of 
balsams and budding vines, was pleasant 
enough at first. Then the journey grew 
more irksome, the country colder and more 
desolate, provisions scarcer, and alarms 
from wild beasts more frequent. At the 
portage from the Hudson to Lake George 
came belated snow and frost, followed by 
days of rain, when it seemed as if the flood 
gates of heaven were opened, and the only 
thought was for shelter. At last on the 
shore of Lake George, Mr. Underhill sprained 
a wrist and ankle in leaping from the boat 
to the high bank, and as a consequence the 
party, under Philo’s manipulation of the 
canoe, were capsized in the treacherous 
lake. Rescue was quickly made, and from 
that time the journey prospered, but new 
and different-trouble was at hand. 

Margaret, whether as the result of the 
wetting, or of the long fatigue and exposure, 
suddenly sickened, and a heavy cold de- 
veloped rapidly into lung fever. The sim- 
ple remedies at hand and the tenderest 
nursing alike failing to help the sufferer, a 
strenuous effort was made to push on 
toward civilization. But as Margaret grew 
worse day by day, it became necessary to 
form a permanent camp on shore. - Then 
their plight was indeed a desperate one, for 
provisions were almost exhausted, and the 
nearest point of supply still distant. 


“You must leave me,” said Margaret, 
with her quick, struggling breath. ‘It will 
be but a few days for me, and you must not 
all perish.” 

“T have just sent George and Alan for 
stores and medicines. They will soon re- 
turn with what is needful, please God,” re- 
plied the priest tenderly, ‘‘but toleave you, 
my daughter, is impossible,” 

Three days passed, the foragers had not 
returned, and the sad hearts by the lake- 
side counted every hour. It was plain that 
Margaret was sinking. She lay quiet now, 
save for ‘the labored breath, distressing to 
hear. Her sharpened features were already 
touched by the mysterious shadow which 
settles but once on any human face, and her 
pallid hands moved restlessly,. 

Evelyn at sunset on the third day came 
outside for the twentieth time to scan the 
swelling waters of the lake. There was no 
sign of anything afloat in all the reddening 
stretch of water. Sick at heart,she returned 
to the tent to take her place by Margaret’s 
couch of fragrant boughs. It was growing 
dusk within, and the young girl could see 
little change in the outlines of the fair,pale 
face. Tenderly she stroked back the shin- 
ing hair from the cold forehead, then laid 
her lips passionately to the soft curls she 
had twined about her fingers. 

“Sister,” she whispered, ‘‘for you have 
been more to me than sister, you are better 
now?” 
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‘Aye, better,” replied Margaret in a 
faint, hoarse whisper, ‘‘but not so well as I 
shall be soon. Evelyn, dearest, our time 
together is growing short. You have made 
it very happy, and the stranger has been 
blessed among you. Now I would know if 
you—are—happy?”’ 

‘Happy, Margaret,when you are ill—so ill? 
But you will soon be better, and Alan will 
be here, this very night, perhaps, with 
help.” 

“Evelyn, ’tis of him I would know. 
happy in his love?” 

“Ah, Margaret, forbear to talk of that.” 

‘‘Nay, to know it is my happiness. Tellit 
me in my last hour, dear heart.” 

‘"Yes, ohyes, but—” 

Margaret tried again to speak. She could 
not, but the light that spread over her wan 
face was sufficient answer. Evelyn sank to 
her knees, sobbing, and Margaret’s chill 
hand found its way to the warm, young 
cheek. 


Mrs. Underhill came in, bringing nourish- 
ment and a lighted candle. But Margaret 
could not take the one, and the other caused 
no flicker of her eyelids. Only once did she 
stir, and that was when Mr. Underhill read 
the last prayers, and then her lips moved 
without sound. Again, at a sudden rising 
of the wind among the trees, a quiver of ex- 
pectation passed across her face. After 
that all was intensely still save for the 
lapping of water on the shore, or the oc- 
casional shriek of a hooting owl or bark 
of far-off wolf. 


Asthe night wore to the dawn, the gray 
shadow on Margaret’s face deepened, and 
when the first rays of morning light strug- 
gled threugh the forest, her soul had brok- 
en forth from its tenement of clay. 

It was only an hour later that Alan re- 
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turned with the smile of hope upon his lips, 
the smile which Margaret had confessed she 
longed to see again. He brought with him 
food and many comforts, and even medical 
aid. Too late, and yet Margaret lay as 
though touched by the passing of a peace 
ineffable. 

The remainder of the journey was made 
‘by the exiled family without delay or hin- 
drance, and Alan was soon able to return to 
his other duty in the valley. Plenty of work 
was cut out there for all, for Brant and But- 
ler were swarming over the summer fields, 
and the ill-named chief, Corn-planter, was 
reaping with fire the harvests which the 
dead owners would never need. The dila- 
tory general to whom Sullivan had left his 
work, followed in such leisurely fashion as 
made it too late to save the desolated settle- 
ments. The raiders burned their way to 
the river, and such patriots as lived to grasp 
a torch, in turn applied it to the dwellings 
of their Tory neighbors. The ruin of the 
fair valley seemed now complete. Under- 
hill and McKaye each did what he could, 
the former with his own company, and the 
latter as lieutenant-colonel of a regiment, 
‘but it was a year of desperate, heart-sicken- 
ing service, which brought no honor nor re- 
ward. But the last invasion of the valley 
was indeed at hand, and it was at the end of 
the second summer after the going away of 
the Underhills, that Alan wrote to Evelyn: 


Sir John is again on the war path, but with 
Colonel Willett in command of our forces, and 
with the spirit which prevails among our troops, 
we have good hope to drive him hence, to return 
no more. 

There is one, however, who, I doubt, may not 
‘be the same man in the coming Action which we 
all expect. And ’tis through sore blunder of 
mine owne for [have been overmuch in haste to 
tell McKaye the joyful news that my claim on 
your deare Love hath been sanctioned by my 
parents. Such change in mortal man I never 
‘saw as in his face. It must be that he still had 
harbored Hope, thinking my matter had come 
to no issue. He hath no spirit since, and who 
knows so well how to grieve for himasI? And 
yet what untold happiness to be thought worthy 
‘by mine owne deare ones of such precious Trust! 


It was but the next day after the sending 

_ of this letterthat Sir John Johnson, with 
the strongest force he had yet wielded, 
again hurled his bands toward the Mohawk. 
‘Then retreating from the river,where there 
was little of life or property left to garner, 

he made directly for the old Hall at Johns- 
town. It was here, almost on his own 
threshold, that the patriots met him. 


The Tories were posted on the slightly ris- 
ing ground which lay between the west 
‘bank of the favoring creek and the baronial 
house. Willett, having detached a part of 
his command to take a circuitous path 
through the woods and fall upon the enemy 
from the rear, himself assailed the front. 
McKaye, too, advanced on the double quick, 
charging with his columns in support of his 
leader. But Johnson’s subordinate had had 
well intrenched himself behind a hedge 
fence which ran eastward from the Hall, 
and when his level line of fire struck the 

foremost rank of McKaye’s men, they broke 
and fell backward in disorder. Shaming 
the men by his own example, McKaye again 
led the charge. But though the assault was 
made bravely, the troops, riddled by the 


v5) raking fire, and confused by the shouts of 


the Indians, again fell back, line upon line, 
‘in great confusion. 

_ It was indeed a forlorn hope. McKaye 
seemed totally unable to inspirit his men 


he 
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with his own courage. The retreat became | unteers who should recover it. McKaye 


a wild flight, in which Willett’s troops 
joined. In vain their leader cursed and 
threatened. The force before them was 
too strong, the advantage of position all on 
the other side, and the rout continued. The 
retreating troops had crossed the creek, 
gained the ground on the other side, and 
fled onward to the stone church before their 
enraged officers could bring them to a 
stand. The enemy who had leaped from 
their own intrenchments were in full pur- 
suit, and the battle closed around the 
church in a hand to hand conflict. 

It already seemed inevitable that Willett’s 
command should be cut to pieces, when the 
flanking party—with which Underhill had 
gone—was seen emerging from the woods 
to the northward. ‘‘Forward! Forward! 
Charge! Double-quick!” ran along their 
line. The men, with wild yells worthy of their 
savage foes, rushed to the charge,clattering 
up the slope of the clearing ina cloud of 
th eir own dust. The impulse of this new on- 
set was too strong for the invaders who 
found themselves thus hemmed in between 
two foes, with no opportunity for their usual 
savage tactics. 

The fortune of the day was now with Wil- 
lett, but he bethought himself of a field-piece 
abandoned near the Hall, and called for vol- 


was the first man to offer himself for this 
work, and though subordinate to another, 
he fought desperately, almost recklessly, in 
the bloody miniature battle which raged 
around the old cannon. The prize was wou 
at length, but just as the patriots were bear- 
ing the gun away in triumph, a whistling 
ball found its mark in McKaye’s side, and 
the brave soldier fell. 

It was after sunset, and the enemy, baf- 
fled and beaten, had fled to the woods,when 
Alan found his friend in the old wooden 
church west of the new structure. Here 
McKaye was stretched upon one of the de- 
caying benches, his face turned upward to 
the evening light, and almost a smile relax- 
ing his calmly set features. Gently lifting 
the blood-stained hand which pressed upon 
the breast, Alan found that it rested upon 
a small volume, which, had it been but an 
inch or two higher up might have saved a 
noble life. The book was an English Prayer 
Book. Had Evelyn given it? Did it hold 
some treasured violets? 

Underhill could not look. He thought of 
his own written words, ‘‘He hath no spirit 
since. I doubt if he be the same man in the 
coming action.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Never Saw a Cow | 
ACOLLOQUY OF THE EAST SIDE. 


(<M HERE'S a woman in town,’ said Mrs. 

Coogan, looking up from her washtubs, 
“what ain’t known to them there societies 
as tells you how to clean your sink so’s your 
kids wont get the fever. She ain’t, so far as 
I hearn, on the side of them as wants to vote. 
She aint never once told me yet, and I’se 
seed her all of six times, as how I could 
make a penny do fora dime. She says she 
ain’t practical—Lord bless her! 

“She says, says she: ‘I’m what they call 
indiscriminating.’ 

“On the day when she says them words 
she was standing here by that there place, 
what you and me calls a window. Under it 
two kids, mine and another, was playing. 

‘+ *Jennie’s awful stuck up,’ says one of’ em. 

“\ “Why fer?’ says t’other. 

“¢ ‘Cause she’s seed things’— 

‘‘*Humph, that ain’t nothin’—so’ve I.’ 

‘¢*What you seen?’ 

‘« “What? Seen arrest of a fightin’ drunk, 
less nor an hour ago, seen’— 

‘¢+*’No—no. I mean t’other kind of things. 
She’s seen grass, grass, lots of it, an’ flow- 
ers, an’, an’ ’— 

‘‘ ‘Humph, don’t believe it! Where?’ 

‘6 ‘An’ she’s seed a cow, a cow, an’ patted 
it’— 
‘* ‘She’s foolin’ ’— 

“ ‘She’s tole me ’bout it—’ 
‘* ‘So can I, a beast with two horns, four 
legs an’ a tail, wot don’t talk’— 

‘Well, all on a sudden the woman stand- 
ing by that there window grows white as 
these clothes ‘ll be when I gets through 
washing them. 

‘‘ ‘Have a glass of water, honey,’ says I. 

‘‘ ‘No, no,’ says she, ‘’taint that. Who 
are those children?’ she says kinder sharp 


like. 
“ ‘Why,’ says I, looking through the hole 


there, ‘one of ’em’s mine, t’other’s drunken 
Mike’s.’ 

‘s ‘How old be they?’ says she. 

“( ‘My girl’s five, the boy’s six.’ 

“Are there many more like ’em?’ she 


asks. 
‘* ‘Many more,’ says I,wonderin’ if she was 


daft. 
‘“‘T mean many more that have never 


seen a cow, nor grass,’says she. ‘Many more 
that are hiding like those two in a dark al- 
ley to get out of the scorching sun,’ says 


she. 
“Now, that’s what struck that wom- 


an, what didn’t have nothing to say to me 
about my garbage pan as something terrible. 

‘Well,’ says I, kinder shame-faced. ‘I 
aint seed a cow myself in fifteen years. And 
as for grass—well, there aint no scraps of it 
nearer here nor eight blocks, on the left 
hand side to the middle of the street. 

‘God!’ says the woman, ‘it’s terrible. I 
ain’t rich,’ says she, ‘but in this here 
weather somethin’ must be done to get the 
tenment kids into the country. 

“ ‘How many of them is there,’ says she, 
‘that aint never seen grass?” 

‘No cale’late closely,’ says I, ‘I guess 
there’s a couple of thousand.’ 

‘“And then she dropped all of a heapon 
that there chair. 

‘‘ Tt may be indiscrimmate charity,’ says 
she, ‘but them kids have got to get out! Pll 
take ’em in relays,’ says she, ‘the best I 
know how.’ 

“My kid and drunken Mike’s, they went, 
of course, on the first layout’ 

“Before they went my Mamie was forever 
asking embarrassing questions. 
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‘(What's a cow really like, ma?’ she'd 


ay. 

Cand she’d want to know its color and 
such. And then she got to talking about 
chickens, and I says, ‘Never mind, child, 
they’re fourteen cents a pound.’ And she 
says, ‘Real ones, I mean. I’m going to see 
real ones, with feathers—with feathers,’ 
she’d say in her sleep, till she’d like to wake 
all the rest of us. 

“Then she’d say, ‘What kind of flowers 
will I see?’ And it was more embarrassing 
when she got back, for I’d said roses on a 
guess, and, bless you, she seen all the other 
kind and not a rose. 

‘‘Well, my kid she talks about that there 
trip and nothing else. 

“Outside she plays it, somehow. She 
calls it ‘the country game.’ She makes be- 
lieve there’s shade there under that old 
spoke stuck in the.ground. She pretends 
it’s a tree, and she finds some green calico 
somewheres what she’s made into leaves. 
Look at ’em tacked up there. And that 
there puddle’s their lake. Aint children 
queer? 

“She plays the new game with drunken 
Mike’s kid and some of the others that went 
along, for that there woman said, ‘I aint 
discriminating,’ and she took all she could 
Pile into the car without a question as to 
their pedigree. There was the milkman’s 
kid next to the swillman’s. 

‘‘Well, I know all about that trip asif I’d 
been there. 

‘‘Not a word says the kids when they gets 
there. They just stands and looks at the 
grass. There’s miles of it, and there’s 
flowers scattered on it. 

‘“*‘Go scamper oh it,’ says the woman. 
‘It's yours for all day, and pick all the flow- 
ers you want,’ says she; ‘they’re yours, too’. 

“But she can’t get most of the kids to 
stir, and when she’s getting unhappy over 
it one of ’em whispers, ‘Coppers.’ 

‘* ‘Oh, there aint none here,’ says the wo- 
man, like tocry. And then whatever the 
kids don’t do would fill a newspaper. 

‘‘When I’m expecting my kid hack I gets 
out two of these here pans to hold the flow- 
ers she’d bring home, and—well, she’s a 
queer kid. She brought one, 

* ‘Ma,’/says she, ‘I couldn’t pick ’em an’ 
spoil’em. I tried two, an’ they spoilt. This 
one’s spoilt a little, but its the only one,’ 
says she, ‘an’ the rest’s all right.’ 

‘That night when the kid’s goin’ to her 
corner in the room where we al! sleeps, the 
whole kit and crew of us, she says, ‘Ma,’ 
says she, ‘why can’t we have ’em all the 
time—the trees, an’ the cows? Ma, why 
can’t we? An’ the sun’s cool there! Ma, 
why can’t we have that sun here? 

‘‘An’ I says, says I, ‘Well, honey, who- 
sover’s to blame, taint the fault of the 
woman whotook you to the country. ’Taint 
her fault, honey, though the societies says 
she’s just ruining us with her indiscrimi- 
nate charity. ’Taint her fault.’ 

‘‘ ‘Yer bet yer life ’taint, says the kid. 
And in her sleep she says, over an’ over, 
‘The rest of the flowers is all right—’cept 
one—only one.’ ”»—New York Journal. 
Trial 


Package Free ' 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I will send them free of cost a trial Package of a s{m- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is an honest remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Tale of One City. 


Of 40 prominent dentists of Hartford, 
Conn., all but five have endorsed the 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 
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Cool, Clerical, Comfortable 


The suit we now offer at $15.00 is of very 
unusual value. 

Weare only able to do so through a pecu- 
liar happening. A mill manufactured a 


large quantity of Black Serge; it could not 


sellit to its regular trade, for the reason that 
Blue Serges only are ordinarily in demand. 
As we have the outlet for Black Serge to 
our clerical trade, the mill offered the entire 
quantity to us at a price quite below value: 
We took it [double our ordinary needs], 
knowing we could speedily sell it all at such 

an unusual figure. 
Delivered free any place, when money accompanies order. 
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An Amsrican Edition Now Ready. 


The Teachers’ Prayer Book 
Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States. 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London. 
With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of New York. 


18mo, Cloth. Red Edges, Price, $1.00 
Nec; by Mail, $1.10, 


“This work is very well done, and is calculated to be of 
great use to both teachers and scholars.’—Living Church. 


“The whole is a marvel of convenience and utility.”— 
The Churchman. 


“The notes on the Epistles, the Gospels, and the Psalms 
are peculiarly excellent.”—Church Standard, 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., 7° Reve" 
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FOR 
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Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
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PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Children’s ‘hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE BAY SHORE ROAD 


[* was the day before Thanksgiving, and 
the girls of St. Dorothy were very busy 
preparing baskets of good things for those 
whose comfort they cared for. There had 
no lack of donations to the good cause. Mrs. 
Edsall opened her stores of jellies and pre- 
serves freely, and Mr. Hardy gave Virginia 
an order on the market in town for all the 
turkeys and chickens she wanted, while the 
more substantial and everyday necessities, 
potatoes and staples, and so on, were there 
in abundance. ¢ 

The day was cold and sunless, with sure 
prospect of a heavy snowstorm coming on. 
Most of the baskets had been delivered to 
their destinations by means of Lad and 
Lassie and the trap, but a few more re- 
mained, and Nell said it was not necessary 
to have the horses just for so few baskets; 
that the girls could carry them all right. 
There were only the five charter members 
present, as it happened. The rest had fin- 
ished their share of the good work and gone 
home. As they stood chatting over the last 
load, Mrs. Hardy glanced out of the window 
anxiously. 

“Tndeed, I don't believe you ought to go 
out, daughter,” she said, seriously. ‘There 
is certainly a storm coming up, and Nell 
says it is a long distance to the little old 
lady’s.” 

“Over a mile, Virgine,” Eleanor added, as 
she slipped on her warm kid mittens, ‘‘and 
its way down on the Bay Shore road.” 

But Virginia only laughed, as she dropped 
a hasty kiss on her mother’s white hair. 

“As if I were going to help up to the last 
minute and then miss even the fun of seeing 
their faces when they see the baskets,” she 
wrapping her fur cloak closer around her. 
said, ‘‘Unless, of course, the girls mind 
walking a little slower, why, I mean to go.” 

Eleanor, too, looked anxious, but she gave 
Virginia the support of her arm, and waved 
her hand reassuringly to Mrs. Hardy when 
they left her on the veranda, 

It did not seem such a long distance after 
all, walking from the bluff to town, with 
everyone laughing and talking, and the 
consciousness of doing good making them 
happy. All of the baskets were left with 
bright words of good cheer, until only one 
remained, the largest of all. It was for a 
little old maid of sixty,who lived all by her- 
self on the opposite side of the river. 

"No one will ever think of going to see 
her,” Alice had said, when they were mak- 
‘ing out the list of those who were to be 
helped. So the daintiest basket of all was 
made up for Miss Keturah Pugsley. Mrs. 
Hardy had sent a plump turkey ready 
roasted, and a can of cooked cranberries, 
and there was a delicious fresh chocolate 
cake, and some pineapple preserves, and a 
pourd of the finest tea, and other things be- 
sides. 

; “T am afraid it will be dark before we zeit 
_ back,” Nell said, but Virginia overruled all 
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objections in her gay, willful way, and 
laughed at her for an old, fussy grand- 
mother; so she won the day, and they 
crossed the river and walked far down the 
Bay Shore road, until at last the little white 
cottage was reached. 

“Hope she won't be scared out of her wits 
over the surprise party,” Laura chuckled, 
when they went softly around to the kitchen 
door, and she added, in an undertone to 
Alice who was next her, ‘‘I wish that Mol- 
lie were here to see the fun, too; don’t 
you?” 

Alice nodded. There was no time to an- 
swer, for Eleanor had tapped on the door, 
and they all waited breathlessly for a re- 
sponse. Silence for a moment, and then, ir- 
stead of the slow, faltering step of old Miss 
Pugsley, there came the sound of a firm, 
quick footfall across the floor, and the door 
was flung open by no less a personage than 
Mollie Gray herself. 

“Why, the idea!” murmured Evelyn in 
her surprised, lady-like way; but the others 
looked silent and sheepish. Mollie was the 
first to recover herself. 

“Hello, girls,” she said, ‘‘have you come 
to see Miss Pugsley? How nice of you!” 

“Yes,” Nell replied, ‘‘just a little Thanks- 
giving surprise party we planned,” but the 
rest did not speak, so taken ~by surprise 
were they themselves. Then they all 
trooped after Mollie into the little house, 
and in the sitting room a second surprise 
awaited them. 

There sat Miss Pugsley in her Ceep-seated 
wicker rocking chair, her feet warming 
cosily on a hassock before the plump Dutch 
stove, and beside her sat Madge Ferrall. 
Both glanced up at the doorway full of eager, 
rosy faces, in a startled way, and when 
Madge recognized them as the S. D. S. 
girls, she rose impulsively, as though to 
leave them in possession of the field, but 
Mollie was too quick for her. 

‘Only some of the girls come to see you, 
Miss Pugsley,” she said cheerily, crossing 
to the gentle old lady’s side; then,with her 
hand laid affectionately around Madge’s 
shoulder, she added, ‘‘and girls, I think 
you all know Madge Ferral), Tony’s sister.” 

Laura and Alice nodded with an answer- 
ing smile. Hleanor bowed gravely, an 
anxious look on her sweet, calm face; and 
as for the other two, not the wildest flight 
of imagination could construe the blank, 
far-away look on their faces to any acknowl- 
edgment of the introduction. In fact, at 
that precise moment Virginia suddenly re 
membered something in the basket which 
must be attended to at once, so Evelyn ac- 
companied her to the kitchen, and Mollie 
fired up at once over the slight to her 
friend. 

‘‘Hadn’t we better go?” Madge whispered, 
as the two stood in a shadowy corner and 
watched the gay group that clustered about 
Miss Pugsley’s chair. 

“Indeed, we’d better do no such thing,” 
retorted Mollie. ‘‘’m going to stay until 
the last gun’s fired, or know the reason 
why!” 

When Mollie put her foot down, as Dave 
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Colic 


Colic in infants is generally the 
result of improper food; with 
proper food the baby does not 
have colic. Mellin’s Food pre- 
vents colic because it furnishes proper 
food and does not produce indiges- 
tion. Mellin’s Food with fresh cow’s 


milk is like mother’s milk and is a 
good substitute therefor. 


Mellin’s Food 


When our little boy was about 
5 months old, he became very ill 
and could retain no food whatever. 
We tried a number of prepared 
foods as well as a diet of sterilized 
milk, but his stomach rejected all 
and he became a miserable looking | 
child, just bones covered with a 
parchment-like skin. He was lit- | 
erally starving to death. He suf- } 
fered cruelly from colic and we had 
quite resigned ourselves to losing | 
him, feeling it almost a happy 
relief to the poor little fellow. The 
use of Mellin’s Food by a neigh- 
bor’s recommendation worked 
miracles. He retained it and as 
we followed the directions of your 
pamphlet religiously we were more 
delighted each day. Since that 
time he has not had a day’s ¢ 
serious illness. Mrs. Albert 
Shields, Chester Hill, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 
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DELIGHTFUL MICHIGAN RESORTS 
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Ottawa Beach Harbor Springs 
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said, there was no chance for anyone else, 
so the two stayed, while the S.D.S. girls 


bustled about unpacking the good things to 


eat and lavishing attentions on Miss Pugs- 
ley. But in spite of the roast turkey and 
pineapple, in spite of Virginia’s smiles and 
radiant promises, it was little Madge whom 
the old lady called for at the last to come 


and see that everything was all right for 


the night, and to give her a farewell kiss. 

‘‘How well Miss Pugsley knows that girl,” 
Evelyn said thoughtfully to Mollie, as they 
stood outside the door waiting for Madge. 

‘Well, I should say she did,” replied 
Mollie, proudly. ‘‘Madge comes over every 
day after Tony is home to look after her 
mother, and she fixes up the place for Miss 
Pugsley, and reads to her, and Tony always 
splits her wood for her and carries it into 
the house. Guess she does know her. 


‘The idea,” said Evelyn, and Nell added: 
‘How nice of them, and it is such a long 
' way over, too.” 


“Oh, no, it isn’t,’ Mollie answered. 
‘‘They just come over the railroad bridge. 
There’s a little footpath between the 
tracks, you know.” 


“Ugh! I'd be afraid of trains,’ murmured 
little Alice, with a shiver. 


‘“‘Your father was not a brakeman,” Vir- 
ginia said coolly, and Mollie wanted to box 
her ears; but Madge’s appearance put an 
end to the conversation, and they all walked 
down the road in silence, 


The ground was dry and frozen, but 
already a few stray snowflakes had begun 
to flutter down from the heavy, gray |sky, 
and the daylight was fast fading. 


‘‘Wasn’t it fun?’ Laura said, as she 
danced on ahead of Evelyn and Virginia, 
‘‘and what a lovely time she’ll have to- 
morrow!” 


‘‘T don’t think it was nearly as nice as we 
had planned,” Virginia replied slowly; 
‘someway, it seemed as though the other 
two spoiled our surprise, ands if they had 
done more for her than if we had given her 


a thousand turkeys. I’m sorry I came.”’ 


‘‘We must hurry,” Eleanor’s clear voice 
said from the rear, ‘‘or we will be out ina 
storm sure, and it would be a serious mat- 
ter down here on the bay shore at night.” 

“‘Nonsense—” Virginia began, but Mol- 
lie’s words made her pause. She and 
Madge had stopped at the railroad cross- 
ing, and were ready to start down the 
tracks towards the bridge. 


‘‘Why don’t you come with us, Nell?” she 
asked. ‘‘It’s perfectly safe, and you’ll be 
over toe river in five minutes, instead of 
going way down to the red bridge.” 


“Oh, don’t, Nellie,” pleaded Laura and 
Alice, but Evelyn and Virginia laughed at 
their fears, and started ahead of all, arm 
in arm until they reached the bridge, where 
they had to goin single-file, Indian fashion. 

The bridge was a long narrow one, barely 
accommodating the two tracks, and between 
them a planking about two feet wide had 
been laid as a footpath. 

“See how easy it is?’ Mollie said to 
Eleanor when they were half way across, 
and the latter nodded. She was too busy 
looking after Alice and Laura to talk. All 
at once a shrill whistle sounded on the 
still air, and all the girls stopped short, 
holding their breaths to catch the direc- 
tion of the sound as it died away. 


(To be continued) 
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How Grandpa Boiled Eggs 


(¢]T is half-past eleven,” said grandpa, ‘‘and 
the mason will not have the chimney 


ready before three o’clock.”’ 


‘Then I suppose we must go along with a 


cold lunch,” said grandma. 

“Well,” said grandpa after a moment, 
‘‘Perhaps I can boil some eggs. 
ite 


“But isn’t it too windy to make a fire out 


of doors?” asked grandma. 
“T shall not need a fire,” said grandpa. 
“That sounds like a joke,” said Edith. 


“No Joke at all,” said grandpa, ‘“‘Come 


out and see. And bring the eggs,” he added, 
‘‘and a can with a tight cover.” 


When, a few moments after, grandma 
and Edith went out in the back yard, grand- 


pa was putting some fresh lime into an old 
pail. 

He took the can of eggs they brought and 
filled it nearly full of cold water. Then, 


fitting the lid on carefully, he set it in a 


hollow place he had made in. the lime. 
Edith watched him curiously. 

‘‘Will the lime burn?” sheasked. ‘‘Shall I 
bring the matches?” 

‘You forget,” said grandpa. 
to use any fire. We'll start it with cold 
water.” 

‘‘Now I know yow’re joking.” 

‘‘Wait a moment,” said grandpa, ‘‘and 


you’l see.” 


He poured in the water and put a board 
over the pail. 

“Oh!” cried Edith, when in a very short 
time it began to bubble and steam as if a hot 
fire were burning under the pail. And “Oh!” 
she cried a great deal lounder when a white 
creamy mass came pouring over the top 
and down the sides of the pail. 

It did not last long. In six minutes the 
bubbling had almost stopped. So grandpa 
took a long iron dipper and gently lifted out 
the can, all coated with lime. 

He rinsed it off, then opened it and took 


out the nice, white eggs, and when they 


broke them at lunch, they found them 
cooked just exactly right.—Canadian Church- 
man. 


From MassacuuserTs: ‘‘We are all grateful, 
very grateful, for the noble stand you are tak- 
ing in defense of Apostolic Orders and the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Faith.’ 


INSTINCT. 


Taste is Frequently a Valuable Guide 
in Selecting Food. 


A little child’s taste is often a reliable 
guide to palatable and desirable food, and 
it is worth one’s while to observe how the 
little folks take to Grape-Nuts, the famous 
new tood made by the Postum Co., at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

They eat it freely without addition of su- 
gar, for it has the peculiar, mild, but satis- 
fying sweet ot grape-sugar, and the natural 
taste, either of child or adult, recognizes at 
once a food that will agree with, and richly 
nourish, the system. 

They are generally unable to explain 
why, but instinct seems to tell the unerring 
truth when Grape-Nuts are tasted, and a 
few days’ use will show strength and health 
as the result of food that not only has the 
delicious flavor, but is made of those parts 
of the food supply furnished by the Creator 
that tend to easy absorption by the system. 


I will try 


“T was not 
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SWIFT 


on hams, bacon, lard, beef extract, 
butterine, means purity in product, 
cleanliness in manufacture, care in 
handling, U. S. Government in- 
spection, and guaranteed by an 
annual business of over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 
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Swift and Company, Chicago 
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PRISGHURCH is now being built of STONE, and 


SE will cost, completely FURNISHED, 
i ies — leas than 465000. 
| CHanceL WE CAN DO AS WELL 
[ FOR YOU, SHALL WE? 


JOHN OUTCLIFFE, 

CuviecH ARCHITECT, 
218 ladalle oF 
CHICAGO. 
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Church DECORATING cc 


English Stained Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


CARYL COLEMAN 


% geresident 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
USSELL STURGIS FO 
Vice-President NEW YORK 


Trinity Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, etc. Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinity Parish House, 101 26th st. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. ~ 


CHURCH VESTMENTS, fai 9ssks: 
Church _furnrrure. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metai Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th aye.) New York. ; 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - + - Ohicago, ill 
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Finance and Commerce 


unn & Co. report failures in the United 
States, for the second quarter of the year, 

the smallest for the like period in twenty-five 
years. Bank clearings thelast week show a gain 
over the same week last year of 39.5 per cent. 


These two items indicate, as well as anything, 


the present prosperous condition of business 
throughout the country. In fact there are very 
few complaints from any quarter. The only dis- 
satisfaction is among laborers who feel they are 
not sharing in the general prosperity of their 
employers, and a few strikes are on, and more 
are threatened. These conditions usually follow 
a business revival, and are probably now due. 
So far, they have assumed active form only in 
issolated cases, and the great transportation in- 
terests, with their numberless employees, have 
not felt the pressure of demand for increased 
wages. It is not unlikely to come. The merging 
of many separate producers into one, which has 
been done to a great degree in many lines of 
trade, has thrown some out of employment. 
This naturally creates a dissatisfied class, and 
the sentiment against trusts is undoubtedly 
growing, and will receive aid and comfort from 
both political parties in the next campaign. 
These are conditions that are likely to affect the 
future. Now, business is moving along swim- 
mingly. In the iron trade there is yet no abate- 
ment in the firm tendency of prices, but it can be 
seen that the production capacity is gaining on 
the demands for future, and will ere long prob- 
ably run ahead of it, an authority stating it, 


_ “but the new orders accumulated do not equal 


the output of the works.” 

Prices continue strong for woolen goods. The 
market for-raw cotton has advanced slightly, 
mainly on account of speculative buying in 
some in the south-west. In manufactured goods 
there is no pressure to sell. Production capacity 
in the south is increasing, and its competition 
with New England mills is severe. 

Wheat has fluctuated within narrow limits, 
but the tendency of prices has been slightly 
downward. Receipts at primary markets are 
somewhat less, but still large, while foreign de- 
mand is by no means large, and stocks are ac: 
cumulating at a time of the year when they 
should be decreasing. The European visible de- 
creased sharply last week, however, which 
shows that supplies from Russia and the south- 
ern hemisphere are being depleted. 

The key to prices is still the north-west spring 
wheat crop, and the next fortnight will be the 
erucial period. In the states of Minnesota and 
the two Dakotas, which practically produce the 
crop, the conditions are not wholly favorable. 
The crop is two to turee weeks late, and very 
rank in growth. The best authorities say it can 
only mature well with good dry weather. It 
will stand neither heat nor moisture. The stock 
market has had a sharp rally, under good leader- 
ship, and a general outside speculative buying. 
Gold has gone out less freely, and at the moment 
the price of exchange continues below the 
shipping point. 


Exports in Detail 


_, study of the details of exports from the 

United States during the fiscal year just 
ended, shows that every part of the world has 
evinced an increased desire for American pro- 
ducts. Europe is the only part of the world 
which has failed to increase the amount of money 
paid to us for our products, and this is solely due 
to the plentiful supply of breadstuffsin that part 
of the wof'ld in 1899 as compared with 1898,and the 


|; Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


mG LOGAN 


9 
ee ors 4 B’d Trade, 


New YorkandChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
‘Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Graitt- 


Chicago," 


consequent decrease in price paid per bushel,thus 
making a slight reduction in our cash receipts 
from that part of the world. To Asia, to Africa, 
to South America, to Mexico, to Canada, and to 
the Hawaiian Islands and Oceanica, our sales 
have increased in quantity and value as com- 
pared with the phenomenal year 1898, the only 
grand division from which our receipts have 
been smaller this year than last being Europe, 
and even there the reduction is confined to the 
four countries, United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium, and Spain, and, as already indicated, is 
due to the fact that a large home supply of 
breadstuffs has reduced their payments to us for 
this class of our products. 

To British North America the exports in the 
fiscal year 1899 will be in round numbers, $90,- 
000,000, as against $85,000,000 last year; to Mex- 
ico, the exports will be about $25 000000, as 
against $21,205,000 last year; to Cuba, the exports 
will be about $18,000 000, against $8,260,000 last 
year; to Puerto Rico, the total will be $2,500,000, 
against $1,500,000 in 1898, and to the entire West 
Indies group the total exports of the year will be 
$35,000,000 in round numbers, against $26,438,000 
last year. South America; to which our sales in 
the past have fot shown as rapid an increase as 
those to other parts of the world, show a slight 
gain in 1899, and will reach a total of over $35,- 
000,000, against $33,821,000 last year. To Asia, 
the exports of the year will be about $47,000,000, 
as against $44,844,000 last year, China showing 
an increase of over 35 per cent., and Hongkong 
about an equal increase, while Japan, which 
purchased enormous quantities of raw cotton 
and various manufactured goods from us last 
year, has somewhat decreased her purchases in 
these lines, so that the total to Japan during the 
year will show a reduction of over $3,000,000, 
compared with 1898, but an increase of $3,000,- 
000, compared with 1897. Oceanica shows re- 
markable gains, the total for the year being 
likely to exceed $30,000,000, against $21,991,000 
last year, and to Africa the exports of the year 
are in excess of those of any preceding year. 


Loss of Appetite. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the stomach and creates 
a good appetite for food. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


A Fine Cuisine, 


BATHS, MEDICAL TREATMENT, and REST 
at The Pennoyer, Kenosha, Wis. Booklet free. 
CRUISE, etce.—Party 


ROUND WORLD, ORIENT. leaves Oct. 17, round 


world; Feb. 1, eeand $400 Mediterranean cruise, the 

cheapest .and most attractive trip leaving the U.S.next 

year. I’. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York City. 
CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUAIDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


BELLS 


Stee? Alloy Church & School Bells. sg-Send piss 
Catalogue. The C. Se BELL OO.., Hillsboro, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY "shee? 


YHE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, oe ey ae Ay 
Bells made of Pure Oo: per and Tin only. 


FOR CHURGHES, COUR GOURT HOUSES: § SCHOOLS. ete. 
Makers of the Dopaest Mell. in eo 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1396, 

Ma HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 

(REE, SCHOOL & OTHER - 
MENEE 


LY &CO., 


—) T-TROY, N. Y. BA METAL 
GHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
()/Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


aya BEST, 
NUINE. 


. —— 


KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARGH 


FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC NIANCE, ETC. 


NO OTHER EQUALS IT IN PURITY AND DELICACY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST- PERFECT OF PENS. 
CARRIAGE BUYER CAN SAVE MONEY. 


We are the largest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. 


ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE MEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send for Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, eat 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1- 


REMEMBER! 


HIRES Rootbeer 


is a Temperance Drink. 


SCHOOL IS OUT, NOW TO THE COUNTRY! 


‘Hints to Tourists,’? by the North-Western 
Line, gives detailed information of many places 
where a vacation may be enjoyably spent, and 
at slight cost. Copies free. Ticket Office, 193 
Clark Street and Wells Street Station. 


Young mothers should send to the Mellin’s 
Food Co., Boston, Mass., and receive a copy of 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ free of 
charge. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
#%2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Ofice as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co, Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 1038S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison's Son, 1326 
F. st.. N. W. 

CHANGE OF ADDREsS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order, Currency is sent at sender's risk. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marcia Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals, 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prépaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. {No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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“What you want when you want it”’ 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
yother — all you have to do is to serve 
—for home, for picnics, for everywhere, 


Veal Loaf Ox Tongue (whole), 


| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


Wafer Sticed | Deviled Ham 
Smoked Beef Brisket Beef | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby’s 
Home-Baked Porkand Beans, the kind which taste 
even better than those mother used to bake, and 
our book, ‘‘Huw to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


—_ él 


Burlington 
Route. 


Best Line 


to 

Denver 
D2 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


“The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious , 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 


Exciusively ¢ \ First-Class 


for “A N Only. 
Passenger \ Tri-Weekly 
Service. Sailings. 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, MWarbor 
Springs, Bay View Mackinac Island, ete. 
Steamers of our Lake Superior Division make weekly 


sailings between Chicago, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Marquette, Hancock, Duluth and. intermediate 
points. Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars 


about the voyage, terms and reservations sent free, 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A., 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior Trans. Cow 
Rush and N, Water St.. CULOAGO. 


.. » Bind Your Copies of. 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


The Diving Church 


Helpful Hints 


Bias FOR INSOMNIA:—Insomnia is a self-inflicted 

curse through the violation of nature’s laws, 
The cause may be over-anxiety, planning for the 
morrow, thinking and worrying over the yester- 
days and to days, but no opiate can remove the 
cause, even though it may bring sleep. If the 
cause is merely mental overwork, it may be 
quickly removed by relieving the brain of the 
excess of blood. Physical exercise is a panacea 
for about every ailment which human flesh is 
heir to. Therefore, stand erect, and rise slowly 
from the heels; descend slowly. Do this from 
forty to fifty times until you feel the congestion 
in the muscles of the leg. Almost instant relief 
follows, and sleep is soon induced. For those who 
are averse to a little work, I would recommend 
instead a bowlof very-hot milk (without somuch 
asawafer) immediately before retiring. The 
hotter the milk the better for the purpose. This 
will prove a better sleep producer than all the 
opiates known to medical science. It brings 
about an increased activity of the blood-vessels 
of the stomach, causing slight temporary con- 
gestion, which relieves the blood vessels of the 
brain. The hotmilkisalso quitestrengthening 
tothe stomach.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


NECESSITY OF CovER DurING SLEEP,—The ob- 
ject is simply this: Nature takes the time when 
one is lying down to give the heart a rest, and 
that organ, consequently, makes ten strokes 
less a minute than when one is in an upright 
posture. Multiplying that by sixty minutes, 
it is six hundred strokes, Therefore, in eight 
hours spent in lying down the heart is 
saved nearly five-thousand strokes, and as the 
heart pumps six ounces of blood with each 
stroke, it lifts thirty thousand ounces less of 
blood in a nightof eight hours spent in bed than 
when oneis inan upright position. As the blood 
flows so much more slowly through the veins 
while one is lying down, cne must supply, then, 
with extra coverings, the warmth usually fur- 
nished by circulation.—Popular Science News. 

Irv is well known that the nerves are direct 
ly affected by cigarette smoking—doubtless more 
so than by the ordinary cigar or the super-frag- 
rant pipe. But it may not be generally under- 
stood that nerves of the teeth are actually 
killed by this indulgence. It appears from the 
testimony of a Brooklyn dentist that this is the 
case, and that young men are not the only suf- 
ferers. In at least one instance he discovered 
in the course of his professional service that a 
young lady of high character, one of his per- 
sonal acquaintances, had entirely kilted the 
nerves of some of her teeth in this manner. 
Commenting upon the frequency with which 
dead nerves were found in the teeth of young 
men, he said: ‘The result itself has been ap- 
parent to me and to all dentists for a long time, 
but the cause has been a mystery until very re- 
cently. For years the nerves of teeth in every 


other way perfect, have been found dead. A | 


careful examination of-a dead nerve found in an 
unexposed tooth, recently revealed the fact that 
it had been poisoned by nicotine, and thereby 
the mystery referred to was solved. Nicotine 


‘poisoning from cigarette smoking is killing the 
j nerves in the teeth of smokers. 


Jt is a most 
serious state of affairs, although most people 
will not understand. They think a dead tooth 
is as good as a live one. They will find their 


1 mistake some day.—Good Housekeeping. 


From Micoi@aAN:—“Tue Livine Cuurcu bas 
grown to be one of the necessaries of life in this 


| family.” 


} Stone St. 
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SUMMER 
IN 7 
COLORADO 


Extremely low rates June 25th 
to July 11th, to Denver, Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, and Glen- 
wood Springs. 


The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver, 


Leaves Chicago ten A. M. every 
day. Arrives Denver 2:55 P.M, 
next day, and Colorado Springs 
same evening. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago daily 10:30 Pp. M. 

Por particulars, apply to your 
nearest ticket agent, or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Principal Agencies: 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
193 Clark St. 


ba 8 is Hh aera Rh eee ant BS ct a we Ale ae eG Ars | 
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Me ean 00 ce 00 <a 000 <a 00 sd eS 
A pertect lood for the 
invalid, the dyspeptic, 


Somatose or the baby, Pamphlets 


mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfield Co.,, 40 
ew York Citv. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 
Se 


Hand 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper, will be sent free to any- 


one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- — 


tions to Tur Living Cuurcs, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. f 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY — 

Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous” 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y, 


THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 


“THE MORE YOU SAY, THE 
LESS PEOPLE REMEMBER." 


One word with you 


APOLIO- 


e 


CHICAGO, JULY 22, 1899 


if es REV. JAMES BOWEN FUNSTEN 
was born in Clarke county; Va., 


in 1856. He is the son of Colonel Oli- 
ver Ridgeway Funsten, of the Eley- 
enth Virginia Cavalry. He received 
his early education at a private school 
in Albemarle county, and in 1875 
graduated from the Virginia Military 
Institute. Three years later he grad- 
uated from the University of Virginia, 
taking the degree of B. A. He lo- 
eated in Baltimore, where he prac- 
ticed his profession for a year, then 
entering the Virginia Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria. At the con- 
clusion of his three years’ course—in 
1882—he was appointed by Bishop 
Whittle for work at Marion and Bris- 


ie 
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tol, Va., in which field he served two 
years. After this he spent some time 
traveling in Europe, and on Dec. 1, 
1884, took charge of Christ church, 
Richmond. In 1886 he married Miss 
Ida Vivian Pratt, daughter of Wm. 
Carter Pratt, of Caroline county. In 
the fall of 1890, Bishop Whittle ap- 
pointed him diocesan evangelist in. 
charge of forty counties in Southwest 
and South Virginia, He continued in 
this work till 1892, when he went to 
Trinity church, Portsmouth. Of his 
work there it is needless to speak. 
The results attained have been all 
that could have been expected. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Boise July 
13, 1899, 


Graduates enter any university, 


For information address 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL ~ 
*The School that Makes Manly Boys,” | 


While maintaining a high intellectual standard, its beautiful campus of ninety acres also affords opportunity for all manly sports, Here 
is the cricket field with games in progress: 


e 
"ee ERSTE 


Rev. H. D. ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis, 
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Educational! 
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CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 
-A select boarding and day school for girls. 
opens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. 

THE MISSES CORWINE. Principals. 


Re- 


The Episcopal Academy, 


Cheshire, Conn. 
The 106th year will begin Tucsday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
Preparatory School of the highest order for College or for 
business. ERILDAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A. Principal. 


ita 


COLORADO 


CoLoRaDO, MONTCLAIR, Suburb of Denver. 


, ‘46 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Has no superior, Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. #350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CoLtEMan, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St, Mary's Schcol, Knoxville, Ill 


Now in Its Thirty-tiist Year. 


Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of, 


a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are receiyed-at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamere, Il. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy. 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyzs, Headmaster. 


St. Agatha’s Schoo}, Springfield, Ii, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academie, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten department: ; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefu ly taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, ete,, apply to 

Mrs. PH@BeE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


BUNKER HILL, ILL. 

Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schoole, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits, manliness. 
Pergonal care. No better Home or School at any price 
for any boy. Refers to’ Bishops Seymour and Tuttie 
Opens September iith. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 


A.M., B.D. 
Tell. 


eg Success is best shown by results. Theschool 
~~) }has doubled in 3 years. Students prepared 
Ga =P 


at the 


Illinois Woman's College 


take honors at the larger colleges and 

universities. he school has also a fine 
record for health. Send for illustrated 
italogueto Jos. R. Harker, Ph.D., Pres., 


Jacksonville, - Illinois. 


IOWA 


DAVENPORT, Iowa. 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANOCF?S BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


MAINE 


St, Catharine's Hall. 


Augueta, Maine. 


The diocesan school for girls. Thorough’y new 
and modern appointments. Pleasant climate. Gen- 
eral, college preparatory, and musical courses. Low- 
est prices consistent with superior educational facil- 
ities. For catalogue, address 


The Rev. GEO. F, DEGEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford Academy. 


Founded 18083. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Principa), Bradford, Mass. 
LR 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. Lowell, Mass. 


FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF QPATORY 


8. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten 
teachers. Cat. free. School of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


Why did 6 universities in a week apply to Dr. Curry for 


teachers? Because the School of E X P R E Ss | 0 N 


@ leads all Schools of Oratory. 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS - Continued 
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The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with successful system of home board- 
ing. Send for School Msnual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


MICHIGAN * 


ye ’ ’ 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advyan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 


For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBYRE, Principal, 
M'ss E. D. HuntTLEy, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St, Baltimore, Md. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall. 


Ep'scopal, Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School fo1 
Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 13th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BisHop WHIPPLE, 


advantages in Music and Art. 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. Fcr cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Highty scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six important 
buildings added siace 1886, For Cata;ogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, N. H. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Miss C. E. Mason's School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautiful 
echool. Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 


ments. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter,Hon. 
} Chauncey M Depew. For 
illus. circular address I. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day Schoo] for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St. 


: 4 65th 
Riverview Academy [f2iir. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OHIO 


Harcourt Place Seminary 


A school of tha highest class for girls. 
and information, address 
Mrs. Apa I. AYER H1ILLs, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


Kenyon Military Academy 


A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,1C0 feet above 
sea level. For descriptive catalogue, address HILLs and 
Wranvt, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 


Miss 


For catalogue 


PBL EE) Seite sai Ramicmeedea ts Tae 
Phelps’ Classical School {1.. 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio, 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special adyantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


GLENDALE © cage, Seat 
) COLLEGE, From Cincinnati. 


ood home school for the training of Girls. 
F eaenenn Preparatory and Collegiate Depart- 
Music, Art'and Elocution are prominent 
Address 
GLENDALE, OHIO. 


ments. 
in the work of the College. 
Rey. L. D. POTTER, D. D., 


Twenty-ninth school year pegins Thursday, September 


CHANCEL. - 


Correspondence solicited as 
to proposed change or re- 


Church Interior. 


Designs should be prepared 
and accepted in advance of 
the summer vacations. 


Send for photographs of 
recent important work. 


J. ra R, Lamb ; 59 Carmine St. 


New York 


, Educationai 
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* 
z ; : 
= St. Luke’s School 3 
% 
#% Bustleton, Pa. om) % 
4 near Philadelphia : 
a Instruction % 
% careful and indi- % 
% vidual. No toy *% 
a yrepared by us * 
w tor College ex-% -* 
# aminatlon has ; a 
* ever failed t. == & 
pass. Buildings atiraciive, homelike, and perfect- % 
sd ly sanitary. Grounds comprise a campus of seyen 
% acres, and beavtiful shaded lawn. Swimming, % 
@ canoeing and skating. Healthfulness remark- % 
@ able. No one connected with the school has # 
% failed to improve in heslth. Pe 
& “The sort of a school to wlich sensible people %#& 
@ desire to send their sons.”—Bishop Whitaker. * 
% CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. % 
& * 
® 
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PEE SE NS 
Trinity Hal DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 

4 


WASHINGTON, Pa. 


BoaRDING ScuoOOL FOR Boys, preparing them for col- 
lege «r business. Healthful, refined, and elevating sur- 
roundings. Personal attention given to each boy’s mental, 
physical, and moral development. Daily choral Morning 
and Evening Prayer (shortened service) in the school 
chapel. Terms, $500. For catalogue, write to Wm. W. 
SmrirH Esa., rector, Washington, Pa. 


ee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 

38th Year begins Sept. 13. « 
“4 Military School of the highest 
order.” —U. S. WAR DEpT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E, HYAT'T, President. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls,S. D, 


Five of the great railroad systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falis. 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proved very bene- 
ficial tomany. 

The school is first-class in every respect. = 

Bishop Hare makes it his home. 


Address ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


VIRGINIA 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ledies. 


Warrenton, Va. 

The thirty-ninth session begins Sept. 2ist,’99. Situated 
in Piedmont region of Va., on Southern R. R., 55 miles 
from Washington. Number limited. For catalogue ad- 
dress Gro. G. BurLER, A.M., AND DAUGHTERS. 


’ ’ . . , 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Illus- 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. G,eo. F 
Seymour, S8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, ; 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
Grafton Hall, 
The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 


and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as 
well as the usual English branches. Location healthful 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived. Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For particulars, 
etc., address the Rey. B. TaLBoT RoceErs, B.D., Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


MISSOURI 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND 


For Young Ladies. 


Write for catalogue. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Elegant Location. Faculty Specialists. 
Special Courses’ leading to degrees in Literature, Music, Art, Elocution. 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and Wellesley, 
T. P. WALTON, Pres’t, Fa)ton, Mo. 


CHANGES — 


decoration to Chancel or % 
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s 
DECISION HAS BEEN HANDED 
down by Judge Truax, of the New 
York Supreme Court, having an 
important bearing on strikes. The 
decision declares that an effort on the 
part of a labor organization to prevent 
others from pursuing their trade or voca- 
tion is a conspiracy, and therefore unlaw- 
ful. The case arose from an action brought 
by one association of steani-fitters to restrain 
other associations from interfering with 
the performance of work, and owing to 
the importance of principles involved, will 
likely be taken to the Court of Appeals, the 
highest judicial body ofthe State. Although 
the decision of Judge Truax applies only to 
associations, the question of an individual 
not being involved in the case, the essential 
principles are the same. Consequently the 
ruling could be applied to strikes in the 
event of organized labor attempting to pre- 
yent the operation of manufacturing plants 
or other industries by the employment of 
non-union men. Should the decision be sus- 
tained by the higher court, the power of 
unions would be limited and less effective. 


es ee 


HEN ALL HOPE OF SAVING THE* 


American, liner, ‘‘City of Paris,” 
stranded on Manacle rocks, 'had been prac- 
tically abandoned, three small tugs to the 
astonishment of everybody concerned, sud- 
denly and easily pulled the great steamship 
into deep water. The owners, after ex- 
hausting the resources of prominent wreck- 
ing agencies, abandoned the vessel to the 
underwriters, and it was by them handed 
over tosalvers. By blasting rocks under the 
bow and weighting the stem, the release 
of the vessel was accomplished. As the 
“Paris” cost something over $2,000,000, the 
result will be a good profit for the salvers. 
Captain “Watkins, of the ‘‘Paris,” candidly 
acknowledges that an error in his reckon- 
ing was responsible for the stranding. As 
the scene of the wreck is a most dangerous 
4 vicinity, calm-weather alone prevented a 

terrible disaster. It is a fact that in routes 
of great liners, safety is to a certain extent 
sacrificed to speed, and constantly recurring 
accidents emphasize the necessity for action 
which will render the safety of passengers 
paramount.. 
—a— 
HAT THE UNITED STATES: HAS 
‘4 already accomplished a great deal 
toward the regeneration of Cuba, so far as 
healthful conditions in the island are con- 
cerned, is shown by the fact that there is 
less terror of yellow fever which each sea- 
son heretofore has caused great loss of life. 
It is true the disease exists at the present 
time, but to nowise the extent that would 
-haye been the case had precautionary meas- 
ures not been taken; cleanliness was not 
considered a virtue, and fever germs flour- 
ished in consequence. One of the first du- 
ties under the miltary regime was to scour 
unhealthy and pest-breeding places, and the 
result is already apparent. Prevention of 
the fever in Cuba will, ina great measure, 
protect cities of the South from the scourge. 


CCORDING TO THE ‘REPORT OF 
the British consul at Barcelona, Spain 
has, in the loss of her colonies, suffered in 
little else than “honor.” Under the terms 


of the treaty, Spain has the same entry 


rights in the Antilles and Philippines as 
the United States, and therefore will not 
lose commercially to the extent which oth- 
erwise would be the case. As the inhabitants 
of the islands speak Spanish and Catalan, 
Spanish manufacturers, with a thorough 
knowledge of requirements which years of 
intercourse have enabled them to acquire, 
will not be at a disadvantage, and will also 
have the advantage of cheap labor with 
which the United States cannot compete. 


ae 


OREIGN CORRESPONDENTS HAVE 

found material for columns of matter in 
the extension of courtesies by Emperor 
William, of Germany, to boys aboard the 
French government naval training ship. 
The fact that some of the officers and boys 
were entertained aboard the royal yacht, is 
taken by observers heavy with diplomatic 
saturation, as an attempt on the part of the 
Kaiser to undermine Russian influence, and 
added importance to the incident is given 
by President Loubet in sending a letter of 
acknowledgment to Emperor William, in 
which the latter is given assurances of the 
most distinguished consideration. The whole 
matter may perhaps be taken as a straw in- 


dicating a desire on the part of both coun- — 
- tries to bury their differences, and let by- 


gones be by-gones. g 
= es 


LTHOUGH PERFECTION IN AUTO- 
mobile construction has probably not 
veen attained, it is sufficiently advanced to 
render horseless vehicles thoroughly practi- 
cal and useful. A test harder than ever 
before given, and which will amply demon- 
strate the durability of the machines under 
most severe conditions, is now being made 
in a trip from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. The journey began last week, and 
the distance by road will not be far short of 
4,000 miles. In France, where the construc- 
tion and use of automobiles is further ad- 
vanced than in this country, the greatest 
distance recorded in a single run is one 
thousand kilometers, or six hundred and 
twenty-one miles, and over roadways equiv- 
alent to American park boulevards. The 
machine will be put to its mettle when moun- 
tainous country is reached. 
—s— ® 
AR AGAINST’ POLYGAMY HAS 
broken out anew in Utah. This time 
the charge has been brought against Angus 
M. Cannon, president of the Mormon Church, 
and it is thought evidence sufficient to pro- 
cure conviction can be produced. The diffi- 
culty in Utah is to get positive evidence of 
the practice of polygamy, and as the State 
courts are more or less under the domination 
of the Mormon Church, convictions are hard 
to obtain. In the present instance, the birth 
of ason to a polygamous wife of President 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


Cannon;* and the filing of a certificate of 
birth, are the main points of the prosecution. 
Cannon has before served a term in the pen- 
itentiary, his conviction being secured under 
the Edmunds’ Law. The election of Brigham 
H. Roberts to a seat io Congress has brought 
about a renewal of the agitation. Although 
there is a law in Utah forbidding polygamy, 
there is evident reason to believe it is not 
universally regarded. + 
we oe 
T IS PROBABLE THAT IN NO ONE 
year other than the present have colleges 
been so prolific in conferring degrees. The 
reason is likely owing to past and present 
military and naval a:tivity. Different de- 
grees of bravery or distinction have been 
recognized by ditterent degrees honorary. 
If there be a military or naval officer who 
cannot add an abbreviation to his name, it is 
pretty safe to assume his career has not af- 
forded him ah opportunity to earn recogni- 
tion. It is stated that President McKinley 
can, with perfect propriety, write LL.D. in 
the rear of his name thirteen times. 
. a ay iis 
HE REPORTED ARRIVAL AT SEAT- 
tle, last week, of a steamer having a ton 
of gold dust aboard, coupled with glowing 
accounts from the gold region, indicate that 
the richness of the Klondike exists else- 
where than in the imagination of enthusias- 
tic prospectors. The most optimistic ac- 
count is that there are twenty millions in 
dust awaiting shipment. It is, in the main, 
echoes of success that come from the country. 
Occasional reports of disaster and starvation 
incurred in the search for gold, are heard, 
but not much publicity is given those who 
return without riches but glad to have 
passed through perils and escaped alive. It 
is stories of rich strikes that furnish the 
best material for newspaper correspondents. 
Apparently authentic statements are in ef- 
fect that nearly all promising claims are 
located, and while, for years, the Klondike 
will be a great gold producer, it will require 
abundant capital to secure wealth in any 
considerable amount 
Buse es 
HROUGH THE OPENING OF THE 
seaport of Ekaterininsk, on the coast of 
Lapland, Russia obtains for the first time a 
seaport on the Atlantic Ocean, which is opem 
all the year round, and is of great strategic 
importance. The work of preparation and 
construction of powerful fortifications has 
been accomplished quietly, newspapers hav- 
ing been forbidden to make any mention 
whatsoever. Heretofore Russia has main- 
tained a fleet on the Baltic sea which was 
practically useless half the year, and which, 
in the event of hostilities with a maritime 
power, could be easily shut in. The con- 
struction of the new port has entailed the 
building of 600 miles of railroad, forming a 
connecting link with lines to St. Peters- 
burgh. The defences of Ekaterininsk are 
said to be as effective as those of Kronstadt, 
the most powerful naval stronghold in the 
world. 
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The News of the Church 


Consecration 
of the Rev. Mr. Funsten 


On Thursday, July 18th, the Rev. James 
Bowen Funsten was consecrated to the bishop- 
vic in Trinity church, Portsmouth, Va.,of which 
he was the rector. Promptly at 11 o’clock, the 
bishops and priests, the latter numbering about 
50, and the Bishop-elect marched from the par- 
ish house in their vestments, and entered the 
chureh through the lower door. Bishop Whittle, 
the presiding Bishop, was followed by Bish- 
ops Peterkin, of West Virginia; Waitaker, of 
Penusylvania; Randolph, of Southern Virginia; 
“Gibson, of Virginia; Paret, of Maryland, and 
Penick. 

The service opened with the processional 
yma, ‘‘O Zion, haste, thy mission high ful- 
filling.’ Morning Prayer was read by the Rev. 
Robert Gatewood, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Augus Crawford, D.D., Robert Jett, Carl E. 
Grammer, D. D., and Z. S. Farland. Bishop 
Paret, of Maryland, preached a strong sermon, 
from the second chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians. At the conclusion, the 
elected Bishop, vested with his rochet, was pre- 
sented by Bishops Peterkin, of West Virginia, 
and Whitaker, of Pennsylvania, to the pre- 
siding Bishop, Whittle. The testimonials of the 
candidate for consecration, together with the 
commission issued for that service by Bishop 
Clarke, were read, and the candidate gave the 
required promise of conformity to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the Church. Then fol- 
lowed the litany and prayers, after which the 
questions by the presiding Bishop. The Bishop- 
elect was then vested in the rest of the episcopal 
habit, and kneeling, the Veni Creator Spiritus was 
said over him, followed by the imposition of 
tnands by presiding Bishop Whittle, and the co- 
tonsecrators, Bishops Randolph, Paret, Talbot, 
Cheshire, Penick, and Gibson. After the pre- 
sentation of the Holy Bible, Holy Communion 
was celebrated. While luncheon was being 
sserved in the parish house, Bishop Funsten was 
warmly congratulated by those present. 

Bishop Funsten preached his farewell sermon 
at Trinity church, Portsmouth, Sunday, July 
6th. He was to leave for his missionary juris- 
‘diction, Boise, this week, so as to be in the field 
by August Ist. His family will leave Virginia 
for the West in October. 


The Church Abroad 


Dr. Maurice Fitzzerald Day. who has been 
Bishop ef Cashel and Waterford for 28 years, 
as just resigned his bishopric. The Bishop,who 
has entered on his 84th year, was the first prel- 
ate raised to the episcopate after the disestab- 


Lisheaent ef the [rish Church. He has been for ~ 


mere than half a century one of the first pulpit 
sorators in freland. 


®Meath of Bishop Tozer 


The death is announced of the Rt. Rev. Dr. W. 
«&. Tozer, formerly Bishop successively of Zanzi- 
far, Jamaica, and Honduras. The deceased prel- 
sate, who has survived his two successors in Cen- 
weal Africa, Bishops Steere and Smythies, suc- 
«cesded in 1863 the martyred Bishop Mackenzie. 
lis Grst act was to transfer the headquarters of 
whe bishopric to Zanzibar, where he began the 
venevement which will, ere long, we trust, end 
tim the cemplete abolition of slavery. The 
cathedral church, standing in the old slave 
emarket of Zvozibar, isa fitting symbol of this 
sgreat werk. In 1873, suffering from the effects 
-of chelera and a hurricane, Bishop Tozer was 
fain to abandon his mission, and since then has 
evorked as Bishop of Jamaica and Honduras, 
cand kas dene parish duty in England, but al- 
eays under disabilities due to the African 
climate. 

“ensecration of Bishops 


©n the Feast of St. Peter, three bishops for 
the work of the Church in distant parts, were 


consecrated in St. Paul’s cathedral. They 
were: The Rev. Henry Whitehead, as Bishop 
of Madras; the Rey. George Lanchester King, 
as Bishop of Madagascar; and the Rev. William 
George Peel, as Bishop of Mombasa. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury officiated. An unusually 
large number of bishops took part in the solemn 
rite of laying on of hands, including the Bish- 
ops of Durham, Winchester, Lincoln, Wake- 
field, Salisbury, Rochester, and Stepney, the 
Archbishop of the West Indies, the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, and Bishops Johnson (late of Cal- 
cutta), Royston, Milne, Hornby, and Kestall- 
Cornish. 


~ Commencements 
St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


The Commencement, June 13th, was preceded 
by a delightful musicale on Monday evening. The 
choral chapel service on Tuesday was led by 
Bishop Gilbert. Bishop Whipple presided, and 
gave the medals and diplomas after his address. 
After the principal’s reception, the alumnz met, 
with the Bishops as honored guests. 


St. Katharine’s Hail, Davenport, lowa 


The 15th annual Commencement took place 
June 13th. On the Sunday previous, Bishop 
Morrison preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
the cathedral, a large congregation being pres- 
ent. On Tuesday the graduation exercises were 
held in the assembly room of the school build- 
ing. A very fine programme of vocal and instru- 
mental music was given by the pupils of the 
school. Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, made a very striking addresson ‘The 
modern social conscience.’? She spoke of the 
great thirst of the day for knowledge of the 
people; of realism in art and literature. She 
declared that all labor can be humanized and 
moralized, and that men and women of to-day 
are answering for themselves the question, 
“Shall we live merely as good citizens, or shall 
we live the broader life that uplifts our fellow- 
men?”? “The test, not of our morality, but of 
our moral enterprise, will come in the treat- 
ment we give the poor, the poorest among us; 
those whose lives are hard and ungracious and 
unlovely, and without hope or anything of the 
good things of earth; those who are overworked 
and stunted in development, and dwarfed iu 
mental and moral qualities, and without the ad- 
vantages to be what they might be if they were 
cared for. The question with most of us to-day, 
in some form or other, is,‘What shall we do re- 
garding these people? Shall we live lives that 
please us, or shall we refuse to be pent within 
such narrow limits, and live the larger and 
broader life that comes from paying heed to our 
social conscience?’ ’’ Six graduates received di- 
plomas. St. Katharine’s has enjoyed a year of 
great prosperity, and the outlook for the coming 
year is most encouraging. Miss Rice who has 
for so many years been principal of the school, 
and under whose able administration it has at- 
tained so high a reputation throughout the 
West, retires from the principalship, to the 
great regret of the trustees and of all who are 
interested in the school. She will be succeeded 
by Miss Mary Francis Buffington, agraduate of 
Vassar, and a woman who has had varied and 
successful experience in school work. Miss 
Buffington has been at the school and working 
with Miss Rice since January, and has already 
won the confidence and affection of the girls, 
and indeed of all who are interested in the 
prosperity of St. Katharine’s. 


Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Rev. Charles B. Ragbir is in this country, 
bearing credentials from Archdeacon Trotter, of 
Trinidad, B. W.1,and hoping to arouse inter- 
est in the work of the Church in that diocese 
among the Indian immigrants who come from 
Calcutta. He will be glad to speak on the sub- 


ject in Chicago during the first two weeks in 
October. 


The mission of All Angels, Berwyn, no less 
than the community itself, both of which he 
helped to build up. suffers loss in the sudden 
death last Sunday morning, of Mr. Perkins, for 
many years a resident there, and a native of 
Plymouth, Devon, Evgland. 


On Sunday, the 9th, there was blessed a solid 
silver Communion set, costing $100, and sub- 
scribed for by allthe communicants, to take the 
place of the vessels stolen a couple of months 
ago from the church of the Redeemer, Maywood. 


The church of the Atonement, Edgewater, is 
soon to havea rectory, a valuable lot near the 
church having been secured. The vestry have 
recently added $300 to the salary of the Rev. J. 
M. D. Davidson. 


Holy Trinity Mission, Chicago 


On the fifth Sunday after Trinity the Bishop 
made his visitation of Holy Trinity mission, con- 
firming a classof 15 presented by the Rev. H. C. 
Kinney, who has labored patiently for over 15 
years inthis Stock Yards district, with the visi- 
ble result of gathering a large congregation of 
young people. The adults,most of them workers 
in the large packing houses, are often compelled 
by the hard service of the world, to give up all 
seven days of the week to the earaing of materi- 
al food for their large families. In the afternoon 
the Bishop was accompanied by the Rey. Dr. 
Brown, who isin chargeof St. John’s, Lockport, 
to that cistant suburb for another Confirmation. 


Visit of Bishop Morrison 


Bishop Morrison, of Iowa, on Sunday morning, 
preached in the church of the Epiphany toa large 
congregation, and confirmed for the Bishop of 
Chicago, at the Douglas Park mission, a class 
of 13, presented by the Rev. F. F. Beckerman 
who has charge there in connection with the par- 
ish of the Good Shepherd, Lawndale. <A con- 
siderable portion of Monday was passed socially 
by Dr. Morrison at the Church Club, with those 
of his old clerical friends who are still in the 
city. He returned on Tuesday to his diocese, in 
which he will spend the summer. 


Consecration of Rev. A. L. Williams 


The consecration of the Bishop-coadjutor of 
Nebraska is now fixed for St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 
18th, Michaelmas Day being found inconvenient. 
The chief consecrator will be the Bishop of. 
Nebraska. The Bishop of Chicago will be the 
preacher, and Bishops Edsall and Morrison will 
present the Bishop-elect. Other Bishops ex- 
pected to be present in the cathedral, Omaha, on 
the occasion, are: Atwill, of West Missouri; 
Barker, of Olympia; Gilbert, of Minnesota; — 


Seymour, of Springtield, and Spalding, of Col- 


Millspaugh, of Kansas; Nicholson, of Milwaukee ; » 


orado, who ordained Mr. Williams. . 
Choir Outings 


St. James’ choir had a most enjoyable outing, 


from the 3d to the 13th, at Bang’s Lake, Ill.+ 
that of Epiphany returned last week from their 
ten days’ camping at Paw-paw Lake, Mich.; St. 
Andrew’s returned from the Beulah Hotel on 
Lake Beulah, Monday morning; the choirs of 
Grace church, and of St. Luke’s, Evanston, are 
still in separate camps at Lake Delavan. 


All Saints’, Ravenswood 


Plans have been submitted and approved for 
its immediate enlargement. They provide for a 
considerable addition to the chancel, giving 
space for the choir stalls, and so increasing the 
seating capacity of the nave for a large choir 
room, and for a sacristy. 


Movements of the Clergy 


The Rey. Dr. Clinton Locke is spending the 
summer at his cottage, Lockhaven, at Weque- 
tonsing, on Little Traverse Bay, having left 
the city early in June. 


; 


he 


Dr. Gold, of the Semi- — 


nary, is at Bishopthorpe, Lima, Ind. Dr. A.W. ~ 


Little left, a fortnight ago, for Castine, Maine, 
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‘his duty at St. Mark’s, Evanston, being taken 
up to the middle of August by the Rey. F. W. 
(Keator. The Rev. C. E. Bowles returned a 
short time ago, from a fortnight in Northern 
‘Wisconsin. The Rey. E. M. Thompson spent 
the last of his five weeks’ vacation with St. 
James’ choir at Lake Beulah. The Rev. Dr. 
Rushton returned from the North on Saturday 
morning, took most of the Grace church services 
on Sunday, in the absence of the rector and his 
assistant, and went again on Monday to the 
(Lake Delavan camp of the Rev. D. F. Smith’s 
Eyanston choir. The choir of St. Peter’s went 
to Rock Lake on Monday morning, where they 
will be joined by the rector, who, after a week 
in camp, will return to complete his month on 
the Massachusetts Coast. The Rev. A. T. Per- 
kins, chaplain at St. Luke’s Hospital, returns 
this week from a visit East of nearly three 
weeks. The Rev. B. F. Matrau will remain till 
the middle of September at Newton, Mass., 
where he is taking light duty for the Rev. Dr. 
Shinn, of Grace church. The Rev. C. H. Bixby 
left on Tuesday morning, by rail, for a week at 
‘Trayerse City, Mich., with an old parishioner 
of his at St. Paul’s; thence he goes into camp 
at Glen Haven till Aug. 9th. The Rev. John A, 
Carr left on Wednesday, for Montreal, whence 
he sails by the Dominion Line on Saturday 
morning, for a two months’ visit to his aged 
mother at their old home in Scotland. 


Good Work Done by Rey. Harold Morse 


At the church of the Mediator, Morgan Park, 
the Sunday school has recently quadrupled in 
attendance under the vigorous superintendence 
of the Rey. Harold Morse, whose work amung 
the young was so thoroughly appreciated when 
he was assisting at Trinity church, as is evi- 
denced ip the receipt this month by him and Mrs. 
Morse, of two elegant pieces of furniture, with 
avery aftectionately-worded address, from the 
officers and teachers of Trinity’s two schools, 
and of another appropriate present from the 
members of the Young Men’s Club. The address 
concluded with these words: ‘It will be our 
earnest prayer that you will find in your new 
ifield of labor as many true and faithful friends 
as you have left behind in Trinity parish, and in 
the Sunday schools. Heb. xi: 24-26.” 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
‘The New York local assembly of the Brother- 
‘hood of St. Andrew met at St. Joseph’s church, 
Queens, N. Y., July 15th, in joint session with 
the Long Island local assembly. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York City 


It is expected to have the workon the cloisters 
finished by autumn. The rector, the Rev. John 
W. Brown, D. D., who for.two months past has 
been visiting his daughter in England, is ex- 
pected home during the current week. 


Memorial of Mrs. M. E, Boulton 


To Calvary church, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D.D., rector, the Boulton family has given $5,000 
as a@ memorial of Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Boulton. 
The sum is to be kept intact, and the interest 
used, from time to time, for the expenses of the 


\ 


‘Morgan Memorial Parish House 


: At St, George’s church, considerable additions 
are being made to the Morgan memorial parish 
house, at an expense of about $80,000, in order to 
provide increased facilities for the work of the 
parochial organizations. A new story will be 
built, above the present top floor, increasing the 
height of the already tall edifice. 


A Church Bell Stolen 


The bell presented to St. James’ church, Ford- 
ham, several years ago, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Tiffany, D.D., and valued at about $300 has been 
stolen, It had been removed to the churchyard 
for repairs, and was left there over night. The 
next morning it was missing. Two men have 
been arrested and held in $1,000 bail each for 


trial, on the testimony of several witnesses. The 


bell, which was of bronzs, is understood to have 
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been melted down and sold by the criminals for 
the price of old metal. 


Rev. R. W. Kenyon Admitted to the Bar 


The late rector of the church of the Arch- 
angel, the Key. Ralph Wood Kenyon, has com- 
pleted a course of law in the Jaw department of 
the University of the City of New York, and has 
been admitted to the bar. He is about to open 
an office for law practice, but announces that he 
will continue to officiate as a priest, as oppor- 
tunity for such duty offers. 


Visit of Dean Stubbs, of England 


It is announced that the Very Rey. C. W. 
Stubbs, D. D., dean of the cathedral of Ely, 
England, has accepted an arrangement to deliver 
a hundred lectures in America, during the com- 
ing season, beginning in the middle of October. 
The dean’s subjects will be, ‘Shakespeare as a 
religious teacher,” “James Russell Lowell,’ 
‘Poetry and life,’ “Milton and the Puritans,” 
“Shelley,” ‘‘Charles Kingsley and Christian 
socialism,’ ‘Frederick Maurice,’ ‘Florence 
Nightingale,” and a course of three illustrated 
lectures on Ely Cathedral. 


The Tea Saloons 


The Church Army is so encouraged by the re- 
sults already accomplished by their ‘Tea Saloon 
No, 1,” in New York,that they have undertaken 
a new venture, to be known as ‘Church Army 
Tea Saloon No. 2,” which was opened July 10th, 
on Young’s pier, Atlantic City, N. J., where 
thousands of people from this and other cities 
congregate during the warm season. Friendsof 
the tea movement have fitted up the temperance 
bar at large expense, with handsome mahogany 
woodwork, and plate-glass mirrors. The tea bar 
in New York now has larger patronage than any 
of the liquor saloons around it. Expert tea 
makers, mixers, and bartenders, are kept busy, 
and large quantities of the tea in various com- 
binations are taken away in cans for family use. 


New Hospital Building 


Drawings and plans for the new hospital 
building which, as already announced in the 
columns of Tue Livine Cuvrczg, is to be built by 
the munificence of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, for 
the Lying-in-Hospital, were submitted to the 
building department of the city July 11th, by 
the architect, Mr. Robert H. Robertson. The 
design provides for a magnificent brick, terra 
cotta, and limestone structure that is a depart- 
ure in appearance from the usual style of hos- 
pital architecture. lt is to be nine stories in 
height, andis to havea steel frame, making it 
thoroughly fireproof, The building will occupy 
the west side of 2d ave., from 17th to 18th sts., 
with a frontage on the avenue of 184 ft., and 
running back 82 ft. on 17th, and 165 ft. on 18th 
st. The main entrance will be on the avenue. 
The architect estimates the cost as exceeding 
$800,000, all of which Mr. Morgan is to defray. 
Part of the site of the new structure was for- 
merly occupied by the mansion of the late Hamil- 
ton Fish, Secretary of State under President 
Grant, and in which a number of historical 
events of that period took place. A marble tab- 
let bearing the street and avenue names will be 
taken from this older building; and placed in the 
new, as a memorial of the historic site. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Hor the remainder of the summer the services 
at old St. Paul's church, Philadelphia, will be 
in charge of the Rev. Thomas J. Taylor, of the 
City Mission. 
The Boys’ Brigade 


Of Grace church chapel, West Philadelphia, 
started on the 18th inst. on their annual camping- 
out excursion. They go this year to the shady 
banks of the Brandywine, to remain there about 
10 days. 

The Rev. G. DeW. Dowling Married 

At high noon, on Tuesday, 11th inst., in Grace 
church, Nyack, N. Y., Miss Sarah Adele Neill 
was married to the Rey. Gasherie DeWitt Dow- 
ling. The Rev. Franklin Babbitt, the rector, 
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officiated. Mr. Dowling who was recently or- 
dained to the diaconate, will reside in German- 
town, where he has a curacy. 


Some Statistics of the Diocese 


In addition to the statistics printed in Tux 
Livine Cuurcu of May 13th last, the following 
may prove of interest: Whole number of clergy, 
275; lay-readers licensed, 60; Baptisms (includ- 
ing 581 adults), 4,019; confirmed, 2,580; com- 
municants, present number, 48,289; marriages, 
990; burials, 2,819; Sunday schools and Bible 
classes—teachers, 3,224, scholars, 49,649; other 
school teachers, 98, scholars, 1,397 


A Memorial Service 


In the village of Crescentville, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, on Saturday afternoon, 8th inst., | 
ahandsome marble monument was dedicated 
to the memory of the private soldiers of that 
locality who served during the Civil War. The 
first address was made by the Rey. Linus P. 
Bissell, rector of Trinity church, Oxford. On 
Sunday afternoon, 9th inst., in Trinity chapel, 
Crescentville, a memorial service was held, at- 
tended by a delegation of Grand Army men, and 
an address was made by Major Reed. The Rev. 
Mr. Powell conducted the regular evening serv- 
ice (the chapel being in the parish of Trinity, 
Oxford), and preached an appropriate sermon. 
Death of the Rey. E. G. Nock 


The Rev. Edwin Gaines Nock, assistant min- 
ister of old Christ church, Philadelphia, entered 
into life eternal on the 12th inst., at his resi- 
dence in Glassboro, N. J., after a brief illness of 
appendicitis. He was born about 41 years ago, 
and was a graduate of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York city. In 1873, he was 
ordered deacon by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Odenheimer, 
Bishop of New Jersey, and a year later was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood, having served his di- 
aconate at.St. Thomas’ church, Glassboro, N. J. ; 
subsequently, and until 1884, he was its rector. 
From that date he was rector of Christ church, 
Adrian, Mich., for four years, when he returned 
to the East, and accepted an appointment as 
rector’s assistant at old Christ church, Phila- 
delphia, continuing in that position until the 
spring of 1896. A few months ago he resumed 
active work once more, and was connected with 
that parish at the time of his decease. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, the 
Rey. J. G. Bacchus, rector, will be closed dur- 
ing August, for repairs and decorations on the 
church and chapel, 


Christ church, Bedford avenue, the Rev. Jas. 
H. Darlington, rector, will be open during the 
entire summer. The services are conducted by 
the assistant, the Rey. C. E. Cragg, but the rec- 
tor frequently returns from the country to offi- 
ciate on Sunday mornings. 


The Queens and Nassau Clericus met recently 
at Rockville Centre, as the guests of the Rev. 
D. E, Nies, when the Rev. Wharton McMullin 
read a paper, entitled ‘Sermons versus calling.”’ 


Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn 


By the annual report, it is shown that there 
has been raised for all purposes in the par- 
ish during the year, the sum of $15,568.73, the 
total balance on hand in the treasuries of all 
departments of the church being $1,112.49. 
This exceeds any report in its history by more 
than $2,000. The church will remain open dur- 
ing the entire summer, but there will be morn- 
ing service only, at which different clergymen 
will officiate during the absence of the rector, 
the Rev. Andrew Underhill. 


Semi-Centennial of Rev. Dr» Samuel Cox 


The Very Rey. Samuel Cox, D. D., dean of the 
cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, cele- 
brated on Wednesday; July 5th, the semi-cen- 
tenial of his admission to Holy Orders. He was 
ordained July 5th, 1849, in St. James’ church, 
Philadelphia. During his ministry of 50 years, 
Dr. Cox has spent about one year in travel, and 
for three months was incapacited by illness. For 
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the remainder of the period he has been actively 
engaged in the work of the ministry. He began 
his ministry as rector of Christ church, Man- 
hasset, and has been rector successively of the 
church of the Ascension, Philadelphia; St. 
Paul’s church, Cincinnati, Ohio; Grace church, 
Bordentown, N.J., and lastly, at St. James’ 
church, Newtown, where he remained 20 years. 
After six months spent in foreign travel, he was 
appointed archdeacon of Queens Co., and soon 
after, the dean of the cathedral. Dr. Cox’s va- 
cation of six weeks this summer will be spent 
with Mrs. Cox in an excursion to Alaska and 
the Yellowstone Park. 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

All Sunday, and many week-day, services are 
continued during the summer in the Washington 
churches. At the church of the Epiphany, the 
regular morning and afternoon Sunday schools 
are closed, but a summer Sunday school is held 
at 10 o’clock, which the members of both remain- 
ing in the city are urged to attend. 


Christ Church, Georgetown 


The choir has ,been enjoying a ten days’ ex: 
cursion to Middleburg, Va; 20 boys and a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen, formed the party. 
On Sunday, in the little church at Alden, the 
choir rendered a choral service, which attracted 
a larger congregation than the building could 
hold. A concert was given during the week for 
the benefit of the church at Middleburg. St. 
John’s choir is also absent on its annual visit to 
Piney Point. 


Guild of St. Barnabas 


The new home was informally opened on the 
evening of July 13th. The chaplain, the Rev. 
Alfred Harding, conducted a short service, and 
spoke a few words of congratulation on the 
auspicious beginning of this new work. The 
house secured is a very suitable and comfortable 
one for the purpose, and the rent for six months 
has been pledged by a friend. 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 


The local assembly had its June meeting in 
the guild room of St. Paul’s church, Toledo, 
J. E. Heeth presiding. The rector, the Rev.W. 
C. .Hopkins, conducted the devotions. The 
Sons of St. Paul, a juvenile society, attended, 
and the singing was hearty. The president 
talked on the junior branch of the Brotherhood, 
and was followed in the discussion by the Rev. 
Messrs. Alsop Leffingwell and R. Heber Hos- 
kin, and Messrs. Corvel and Thompson, of 
Grace church. After the business meeting 
there was music from the choir, and refresh- 
ments served by the St. Paul’s Willing Workers, 
and then a general social. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


During the months of April, May, and June, 
the chapters of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
have been attending in turn the Monday even- 
ing services at the Rescue mission on Third 
ave., in charge of the Church Army. Among 
those participating were Ascension, Calvary, 
Good Shepherd, St. John’s, and Trinity,of Pitts- 
burgh; Christ, Emmanuel, and All Saints,, Al- 
legheny; Nativity, Crafton; Incarnation, Knox- 
ville, and Epiphany, Bellevue. In nearly every 
case the rector of the church named accompa- 
nied the Brotherhood men, and made the princi- 
pal address of the evening. 


Diocesan Statistics 


The Journal of the 34th annual convention has 
been issued. We glean the following from the 
report of the Committee on the State of the 
Church: Clergy in diocese, 80; parishes in dio- 
cese, 71; mission stations, 57; communicants 
14,774; Confirmations, 952; Baptisms, 1,185; 
marriages, 269; burials, 606; Sunday school 
teachers, 840, pupils, 8,392; parochial contribu- 
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tions, $274,152.83, diocesan, $18,609.34, extra-dioc- 
esan, $26,802.74, total, $319,564.95; value of 
Church property, $2,747,015.83. 


Woman’s Auxiliary 


The number of boxes sent out during the year 
was 45, estimated value, $3,505.93; money con- 
tributed, $5,952.78; total, $9,458.71. In addition 
to these amounts was the contribution to the 
United Offering of October, 1898, aggregating 
$1,414.28, so that the women’s contributions 
through the Auxiliary were almost $11,000. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
The Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, of Williams- 
town, has recovered his health, and has re- 
sumed the charge of his parish. The missions 
at Blackington and Braytonville have been 
placed in chargeof an assistant minister. 
Following an early custom of the church, two 
priests from St. John the Evangelist, Boston, 
together with the vested choir and trumpeters, 
marched through the streets at the West End 
in solemn procession a few Sundaysago. When 
a pause was made, the crowd was addressed by 
Fr. Converse, witb an invitation to the ves- 
per service. This will be often repeated during 
the summer, and has made a deep impression in 
the neighborhood. 


All Saints’ Church, Chelmsford 


A memorial organ has recently been given by 
Mr. F. F. Ayer, of New York. It is by James 
Cole, of Boston, and has two manuals and 16 
stops. 


Durrell Memorial Pulpit 


In St. Thomas’ church, Somerville, the new 
pulpit, which is part of the memorial to the late 
Rev.George W. Durrell, for many years the rec- 
tor of the church, has been placed in position. 
It is of black walnut, with six panels, all hand 
carved, and is about eight feet high. The lumber 
was donated by George E. Baxter, and Robert 
Lawrence, for the past 20 years a parishion- 
er, made the pulpit without cost and also 
gave a liberal amount of money towards the 
memorial fund. It is proposed to have in the 
centre panel an oval cross and crown, and un- 
derneath this is to be a silver plate bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘In memory of George Wells Dur- 
rell.”” 


Death of the Rev. Dr. I. S. Hartley 


The Rev. Dr. Isaac S. Hartley, rector of St. 
James’ church, Great Barrington, died July 3d. 
He was born in New York city, Sept. 26, 1830, 
and was educated in the University of New York 
city and Andover Theological Seminary. After 
serving many years as a Presbyterian minister, 
he was ordained to the ministry of the Church 
in 1889, and in February, 1891, became rector of 
St. James.’ 

Anniversary at All Saints’, Worcester 

All Saints’ church made much of the 21st an- 
niversary of the Woman’s Missionary’ Society, 
June 13th. Upon the same day met in the church 
the archdeaconry of Worcester. Morning Prayer 
was said by the rector at 9, followed by a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at 10:30, when 
Bishop Lawrence preached. Luncheon was 
served at the residence of the Hon. Edward L. 
Davis. The regular business session of the 
archdeaconry was held in the parish library. 
The chief topic of interest was the work among 
the Swedes. At 3 Pp. M., the anniversary serv- 
ice was held, when addresses were made by the 
Bishop of the diocese and the Rev. Drs. Hunt- 
ington and Vinton. The afternoon tea was 
served afterwards in the Sunday schoolroom, by 
the Woman’s Missionary Society. The festival 
service took place in the evening, when the 
choirs of St. Matthew’s, St. John’s, and St. 
Mark’s united with All Saints’. It was fully 
choral, and was conducted by the Rev. H. S. 
Longley. The Rev. Dr. Huntington preached 
the sermon. At the conclusion of the service, 
many of the old parishioners remained to greet 
their former rector, Dr. Huntington, in the 
chapel. It wasavery happy occasion,and brought 
together a Jarge number of Church people. 
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Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 
The vestry have sold old St. James’ church, 
Leesburg, which is one of the old Virginia 
brick edifices, to be torn down, the furniture, 
pews, etc., not being included in the sale. 


Bishop Penick has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Mark’s church, Richmond, and accepted 
a call to the charge of Christ church, Fairmount, 
West Va., the resignation to take effect Aug. 
15th. An effort was made on the part of the 
vestry to induce the Bishop to remain, but he 
felt there was a greater field for work at Fair- 
mount than in Richmond. The Church there 
has about 100 communicants but there are 4,000 
workmen employed about the oil wells, and the: 
city israpidly growing. 

P. E. Education Society 


The trustees held their 77th annua meeting 
at the Theological Seminary, Alexandria,on June 
20th, Bishop Whittle presiding. The secretary, 
reports 40 young men aided during the year, 30: 
at the seminary, and ten at college; $7,800 has 
been expended, and $7,355.06 contributed by 
churches and individuals. During the summer 
months the contributions are usually small, and 
as the society has run short this year to the ex- 
tent of $1,055, there is naturally an uneasiness 
as to the fall payments. 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 


The Joint Commission on Marginal Readings. 
of the Scripture, of the General Convention, be-- 


gan its sessions in the parish house of Bethesda. 


church, Saratoga Springs, July 5th, and has just 
brought them to aclose. There were in attend- 
ance, Bishops Dudley, of Kentucky; Gailor, of 
Tennessee; Davies, of Michigan; Niles, of New 
Hampshire, and Hall, of Vermont; the Ven. 
Archdeacons Carey, of Saratoga, and Binney, of 
Middletown, Conn.; the Rev. Prof. C. W. E. 
Body, D.D., D.C.L., of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Geo. H. Sterling, of South Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Thomas J. Packard, of Rockville, Md. 


Southern Ohio 
ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
A Memorial Window for Mrs. Trimble 
A magnificent chancel window has been placed 
in St. Mary’s church, Hillsboro, by Mr. Ebenezer 
Buckingham, of Chicago, a brother of the late 
Mrs. Wm. H. Trimble, and her two nephews, 
the Rev. George B. Beecher and Mr. E. B. Con- 
verse, ‘‘in memory of Martha Buckingham 
Trimble and her sons, W lliam, Clarence, Allen, 
and Ebenezer.’? The subject is the Ascension. 
The window is rich in color, and the drawing 
fine and realistic. A border of rare flowers sur- 
rounds the window, and a wreath of laurel with 
the names of Mrs. Trimble and her sons. At 
the top of the border is I. H.S., and a jeweled 
crown. The Saviour is looking down in holy 
benediction as He ascends from the clouds. 


New Church for St. Paul’s, Greenville: 


A debt of $434.33 which has been owing on the 
rectory, has been paid, and steps are now being 
taken looking towards the building of a new 
church, to cost not less than $5,000; The present 
church building is located near the railroad. 
tracks, and is also greatly in need of repairs.. 
The amount of $3,000in money and subscriptions. 
has been secured toward the erection of the: 
new church. 


Church of Our Saviour,. Mechanicsburg 

A lot costing $500 has been purchased, and a. 
rectory costing $1,500 will soon be erected there- 
on. Mrs. Sarah Guy has given a handsome. 
brass ewer for the font, in memory of her sister,. 
Mrs. Perey Moore. Miss Alice Guy has pre- 


sented a beautiful brass altar book rest, in memo- 


ry also of Mrs. Moore. 
St. Paul’s Church,, Columbus 


The Men’s.Club.has obtained subscriptions to- 


| upon a missionary bishop. 
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the amount of $1,500, which will be used at once 
in repairing the church building, enlarging the 
guild room, and adding an infant class-room and 
a kitchen. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


The first joint service of the recently united 
parishes of the church of the Redeemer and the 
church of the Holy Cross, Plainfield, was held 
in the latter edifice, Sunday, July 2nd, under 
the rectorship of the Rev. W. Montgomery 
Downey, who officiated for a crowded congre- 
gation. 


Oklahoma and Indian 


Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, D.D., Missionary Bishop 


Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian Mission 


On Trinity Sunday, the choir of Indian chil- 
dren at the Whirlwind Station, the Rev. D. A. 
Sanford, priest in-charge, appeared for the first 
time in vestments. The Indian Hope Associa- 
tion, of Philadelphia, had provided cassocks 
and cottas for the boys, and white capes with 
‘black skirts for the girls. The processional was 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” followed by 
“Nearer My God to Thee’? in Cheyenne. Holy 
Communion was celebrated, five full-blood 
Cheyennes, beside the Indian deacon, receiving 
the Blessed Sacrament. In the evening, the 
Bonum Est was sung in Cheyenne, in addition 
to hymns in both languages. The ten Indian 
children (six boys and four girls) sang well and 
looked well in their new vestments, much to 
the gratification of their parents and other In- 
dian people. It may be remembered that the 
parents and grandparents of these same chil- 
dren were, a generation ago, among those wild, 
savage tribes that were such a terror to white 
settlers. The,contrast is marked between the 
scenes of former days and what may be seen 
now—a congregation of Indian people met for 
the worship of God, and for instruction in His 
Word, the Indian children clad in seemly vest- 
ments of the Church as they sing praise to 
Almighty God. 


Indiana 


A majority of the Standing Committees nave 
given canonical consent to the consecration of 
the Rey. Joseph 'M. Francis, the Bishop elect. 
The 30th consent was received just one month 
(30 days) after the day in which the testimoni- 
als were sent out. Throughout the diocese 
there is great and cordial satisfaction with the 
election of Mr. Francis. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 


On Sunday morning the Bishop visited St. 
Andrew’s church, Tampa, and confirmed a class 
of seven, in which were a Presbyterian, Luth- 
eran, Methodist, Baptist, and Romanist. In the 
evening, he visited St. James’ mission (colored) 
and confirmed nine. The service was choral, 
rendered in beautiful form by a vested choir of 
30 voices. 


Progress in the District 


The Journal has just been published, and the 
various reports give evidence of a very satis- 
factory growth. The report shows that there 
are 81 parishes and misssions, 32 clergymen, and 

"5,854 baptized persons. There was a’ gain in 
communicants over last year of 168; there were 
406 Baptisms; 151.Confirmations; 174 marriages. 
and 162 burials. The value of the Church prop- 
erty is $202,145, with an indebtedness of $4,376, 
and the total contributions were $20,368 36. The 
daily journal kept by the Bishop shows the 
vast amount of travel and work which devolves 

Every mission and 

parish is visited at least once each year, and 
some many times. The Bishop reports four new 

_ churches consecrated, and.a number now being 

) erected, . 


The Diving Church 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
ML N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The Sheltering Arms, Minneapolis 


Has received a donation of $250 from Mr. 
Thomas Irvine, of St. Paul, and $500 from Mrs. 
H. C. Whitney, of Canada. Funds are greatly 
needed to put the building in proper repair. 


Daughters of the King 


The diocesan assembly held their meeting in 
Christ church, Red Wing. The Kev. H. A. 
Chouinard delivered the address. Mrs. Krouse, 
of Minneapolis, was elected president and dele- 
gate to the national convention at Atlanta, Ga. 


’ Mrs. Weitzel, of Minneapolis, was elected secre- 


tary. 
Open Air Church Services 


The Rev. W. C. Pope, rector of the Good Shep- 
herd, St. Paul, has begun a series of open air 
services and preaching on one of the leading 
thoroughfares every Monday evening during 
the summer months, on similar lines to those ke 
conducted last year. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


Trinity College, Hartford 


Prof. Stanley Simonds, of Hobart College, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., has been elected to succeed the 
Rev. Prof. Hart, D. D., D.C. L., at Trinity Col- 
lege. Prof. Simonds is a graduate of Harvard 
University, and took the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. He 
subsequently studied at Christ church college, 
Oxford, and the University of Bonn. He will 
take up his new duties in September. 


Spokane J 
Lemuel Henry Wells, D.D., Missionary Bishop 
The Seventh Annual Convocation 


field in All Saints’ cathedral, Spokane, June 
20-21st. After divine service,and his annual 
address, the Bishop called the convocation to 
order. In the absence of the Rev. J. Neilson 
Barry, the Rev. H. Norwood Bowne was ap- 
pointed secretary. Reports from the various 
parishes and missions were very encouraging. 
It proved to be the most interesting convoca- 
tion since the organization of the jurisdiction. 
The meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary was es- 
pecially interesting. The Rev. J. Neilson Barry 
was re-elected secretary and registrar. 


Nebraska 

George Worthington, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The press dispatches concerning the “Cash K 
Fund” of Omaha have brought to Dean 
Campbell Fair, the almoner, such numerous ap- 
plications from all over the country that he 
wishes it understood that the ‘‘Cash K”’ beney- 
olence is limited to Omaha. The anonymous do- 
nation sent to Dean Fair last year was $2,000; 
this year the amount is very considerably 
larger. 
Results of the Bishop’s Episcopate 

The Rey. A. L. Wil'iams having accepted his 
election as Bishop-coadjutor, the active working 
of this diocese will, inthe near future, pass into 
his hands. The fourteen years of Bishop Worth- 
ington’s episcopate show increased facilities for 
aggressive work as the result of his wisdom and 
energy in Church extension. No less than 41 
churches have been built within the bounds of 
the present diocese. Of the 12 churches now in 
Omaha, only two existed when his episcopate 
began. In addition to these are three new build- 
ings which will be completed within a few 
months. Between the time of his consecration 
and the separation of the jurisdiction of the 
Platte from the present diocese, there were 
seven churches built within that territory, mak- 
ing a total of 51 churches erected since his con- 
secration; 11 of these are large stone or brick 
churches, and, with the exception of four parish 
churches, they were all, with hardly an excep- 
tion, ready for consecration at the time of their 
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completion—a fact due to BishopJWorthington’s 
plan of offering a certain amount towards each 
building, with the stipulation that his donation 
would only be paid when it should extinguish all 
debt upon building and ground. Of these 51 
churches, four are no longer in existence, one 
having been destroyed by a cyclone, and, as in 
the case of a second, replaced by a larger edifice; 
and two, built in unfavorable localities, removed 
elsewhere; but these are fully compensated for 
by the fact that four old churches have been 
practically rebuilt and enlarged. During the 
same period, 16 rectories and parish houses, and 
two guild halls, have been built, and two old 
churches fitted up as guild halls. Morefavorable 
sites than it was possible to secure upon first 
taking possession of the field have been ob- 
tained, and the churches moved accordingly. 
These additions to the plant of the diocese in 14 
years and a half, represent a value of from 
$450,000 to $500,000, while the additions to 
Brownell Hall increase this amount by nearly 
$150,000. This material growth has been met 
with a corresponding growth in spiritual mat- 
ters, as evidenced by the large number of Bap- 
tisms and Confirmations. The spiritual life of 
the diocese was never better than at the present 
time. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Standing Committee has given consent to 
the consecration of the Rey. Arthur L. Williams 
as coadjutor of the diocese of Nebraska. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


Death of the Rev. J. A. Nock 


The Rey. Joseph Albert Nock died in Jersey 
City, July 9th. He was born in Ramapo, N. Y., 
in 1839; graduated from St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, and received the diaconate in 1865, 
and the priesthood soon after, For several 
years previous to 1894, he was rector of St. 
Matthew’s church, Jersey City, retiring from all 
active duty at that time, on accountof illhealth, 
He leaves a widow and one son, the Rev. Albert 
Jay Nock, rector of St. James’ memorial church, 
Titusville, Pa. The funeral services were held 
July 10th, and were conducted by the Rev. Wm. 
P. Brush. A brother of the deceased priest, the 
Rev. E. Gaines Nock, curate of Christ church, 
Philadelphia, died July 12th, at Glassboro, N. J. 


North Carolina 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


St. Philip’s Church, Durham 


Has just observed the first anniversary of 
the rectorship of the Rey. Sidney S. Bost. He 
expresses his gratification at the progress of the 
Church work, and the harmony in which it is 
carried on. During the year there has been a 
net gain of nine per cent. in the communicant 
list, which numbers 200. This church was or- 
ganized as a mission in 1881, with 12 members. 


Olympia 
Wm. Morris Barker, D.D., Bishop 
10th Anniversary of the Rey. B, O. Baker 


June 18th, the Rev. Brookes O. Baker, of St. 
Paul’s church, Port Townsend, during the 
course of the service referred appropriately to 
the fact that the day marked the beginning of 
his 10th year as rector of the church. The 
number of communicants has increased more 
than four times, 95 persons having been con- 
firmed, and 275 baptized. There have been 75 
marriages, 113 burials, and the Holy Communion 
has been celebrated nearly 1,100 times. 


North Dakota 


Sanouel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s Church, Grand Forks 


Mr. James F. Elton and Mr. Elbert A. Addi- 
son, sons of esteemed parishioners, both active 
workers in the parish, and young men of great 
promise, have applied to Bishop Edsall to be- 
come postulants for Holy Orders. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


HEold maxim that ‘'The Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the religion of Prot- 
estants,” is sharing the fate of many 
another half-truth. Half-truths are 
the most perishable of errors. Their in- 
itial velocity is astounding, they flash, 
flame, and soar; but their zenith is soon 
reached, and with waning coruscations 
they descend to darkness and oblivion. 
The very minds which rejoiced in their 
pristine brilliance, now despise their dark- 
ening trail. We have before us a ietter 


from one who has a high position in East- , 


ern literary circles but has never bowed 
the knee to the Baal of the ultra-criticism, 
nor been eaver to deliver the old Faith over 
into the cruel custody of ‘‘broad” inverte- 
brates. He writes: ‘In this part of the 
country the Bible is no longer authority 
with any body of Christians. Men make 
their own creeds, or rejoice in not having 
any.” Such is the honest opinion of one 
who, as justly as any man in America, is en- 
titled to respect for his knowledge of drifts 
and tendencies. 


E do not think we exaggerate the situa- 

tion when we insist that the once popu- 
lar half-truth of Protestantism has done 
quite as much to discredit the Bible as the 
conceits and vagaries of self-sufficient criti- 
cism. It was once personally dangerous for 
aman to call in question the first, as it is 
now getting to be so to call in question the 
second. Now none so poor as do reverence 
to the pitiful half-truth of the Bible as the 
sole basis of religion, and in the reaction 
from it, multitudes are throwing their 
Bibles away. Perhaps it may inspire us 
with some comfort to hope that a like fate 
may ere long await the destructive criticism 
which is now making kindling wood of the 
faith of many. Half-truths and whole er- 
rors are alike mortal, and in due time will 
writhe in pain and die amid their worship- 
ers. But God have mercy on the men who 
have destroyed the faith of others, and led 
so many of the youth of the Church to look 
askance at the truths which have been the 
source of all the blessings they enjoy! 
time for believers to arouse themselves, for- 
get small differences, and band together to 
fight these insurgent Aguinaldos of Ration- 
alism. 


J hes resignation of the pastor of Calvary 
Presbyterian church, Harlem, and the 
decision of the trustees to sell the prop- 


erty and dissolve the organization, are. 


commented on in Presbyterian circles 
in New York as events of no ordinary sig- 
nificance. They are regarded as practi- 
cal indications of the decline of Presby- 
terianism in the great metropolis, and this 
decline is traced to the influx of liberalism. 
Dr. Chambers says, that if ministers may no 
longer preach an inspired Bible, their au- 
thority isgone. There isno longer any need 
of ministers. They are lecturers and in- 
teresting speakers, nothing more. ‘‘Men,” 
he says, ‘Shave come to think and speak 
disrespectfully of the Bible. They don’t 
see the need of going to church as they 
used to.” Dr. Atterbury, of the Park Ave- 
nue church, who is set down as belonging 
to the radical wing, nevertheless bewails 
the present condition of things. ‘‘Presby- 
terianism in New York,” he says, “‘is pass- 


It is- 


ing through sad experiences.” It is not 
to triumph over our fellow-Christians that 
we refer to these things, but for the warn- 
ing that isin them. It is supposed that to 
give up “theology,” and become. liberal, 
that is, loose and indefinite in matters of 
belief, will fill churches and give the old de- 
nominations a new lease of life. The case 
of Presbyterianism in New York does not 
bear this out. It would be weil for us to 
profit by the experiences of our neighbors. 


SPEEC4H of Lord Rosebery’s, at the op- 
ening of a parish room at Epsom, draws 
Out some sarcastic and, we must say, well- 
deserved comments from The Ohurch Times. 
His lordship took occasion to make some 
remarks of the usual description on the 
present condition of things in the religious 
world. It was better, he said, to engage in 
practical works of brotherly love than to 
contend for points of ceremonial. The in- 
ference, of course, was that the ritualists 
neglect such works. He then proceeded to 
enlarge on the utility of a parish shelter at 
Epsom, ‘‘where the races bring inevitably 
in their train vagabonds who represent the 
failure and hopelessness of destitution.” 
The significance of this is seen when we re- 
member that Lord Rosebery himself is one 
of the chief promoters of these races which 
so ‘‘inevitably” tend to increase the misery 
and degradation of his fellow creatures. 
The position is like that of the saloon-keep- 
er commiserating the wretchedness of his 
victims. As The Church Times remarks, 
there is surely something Pecksniffian in a 
principal promoter of ‘‘the noble sport” lec- 
turing on St. Paul and the Church’s duty. 
R. Richard Bagot, an English Roman 
Catholic, has recently published an 
article in which he declares his conviction 
that England will never’ become Roman 
Catholic. He gives four reasons for this: 
an invincible repugnance to compulsory con- 
fession; traditional hostility to the papal 


domination; the miserable condition of Ire- 


land, and the robust Protestantism of the 
bulk of the nation. No doubt other reasons 
might be added, but they will fall easily 


under one of these four heads. Not only does’ 


Mr. Bagot not believe that England will 
ever become Romanized, but he combats 
Cardinal Vaughan’s sanguine boast that 
Rome is making rapid headway. He does 
not believe she is making any headway at 
all. ‘‘Far from progressing, Roman Cathol- 
icism in England,” he avers, ‘thas for sev- 
eral years been stationary, if not losing 
ground.” It is certain that for a long time 
no notable conversions to Romanism have 
taken place. The only names of men gener- 
ally known are those of Rivington and 
Maturin. Of eminent laymen, there are al- 
most none. The fact is that the Vatican de- 
crees have formed almost an insurmountable 
barrier. Mr. Bagot thinks it a mistake to 
imagine that the Ritualists give the Roman 
Communion any vantage ground. In fact, 
it was among the old Tractarians, before 
Ritualism was thought of, that the English 
Church suffered important losses. We have 
seen, now and then, in Roman newspapers, 
lists of names of converts in which dates are 
not given, but those who are familiar with 
the matter, observe at once that the major- 
ity go back forty or fifty years. 


Lessons in Religious Liberality 


Reese reports from England indicate 

that the conqueror of the Soudan, Lord 
Kitchener, has been so good as to withdraw 
his prohibition against missionaries of the 
Church of England coming into the region 
in which he is nowsupreme. The attitude 
of these English governors towards Chris- 
tianity affords matter of curious study. The 
Christian religion, as all history shows, is 
the most powerful promoter of an enlicht- 
ened civilization the world has ever seen, 
It might be supposed that from motives of 
the highest policy, if nothing else, such a 
governor would doallin his power to encour- 
‘age the coming of Christian missionaries at 
the earliest possible moment. A fair con- 
sideration of the history of English rule in 
India and the policy of hampering the work 


of the clergy and obstructing the progress ~ 


of Christianity, might suffice to teach better 
lessons. When we take into account the 
atrocious character of the Mohammedan 
rule in the Soudan, the argument in favor 
of introducing more enlightened influences 
is immeasurably strengthened. But, on the 
contrary, the Sirdar, while excluding the 
religion of his own people, has been collect- 
ing Christian money for the endowment of 
what will be, to all intents and purposes, a 
Mohammedan college at Khartoum. The 
“sacred law” of the Koran—a law which 
sanctions that very slave trade, the in- 
iquities of which formed one of the strong- 
est reasons for the conquest—has been de- 
liberately re-established. These measures, 
so well calculated to inspire the Arabs with 
the idea that their religion is the one most 
respected by their conquerors, having been 
carried through, the Sirdar withdraws his 
prohibition, and virtually says to the Chris- 
tian missionaries that they are at liberty to 
try what they can do as teachers of a reli- 
gion distinctly opposed to that which the 
English government has seen fit to make the 
religion of the State. Christianity is thus 
stripped of whatever prestige might have 
been given to itifit had app2ared to the: 
people from the beginning as the religion to 
which their conquerors were devoted, and 
which they would foster to the utmost of 
their ability. This may be none the worse 
for Christianity, but that it augurs well for 
the English government of the province is 
open to grave doubt. -That the English 
should do nothing to promote that religion 
to which they profess to be devotedly at- 
tached, is calculated not simply to increase 
the contempt ofthe Moslems for Christian- 
ity, but to arouse the suspicion that their 
rulers are conscious of a certain weakness. 
This is inevitable in such cases in dealing 
with inferior races or barbarians. 
only look on with wonder to see an old mis- 
take again repeated. 


Be this is not the whole of the story. It. 
isa mistake to suppose that the Soudan ° 


_ . 
has, through all these centuries, ever been: 


exclusively Moslem. A well-informed writer 
in The Contemporary Review throws light on 


this subject. He gives an interesting his- 
tory of the region extending from the con- 
fines of Egypt on the south to Abyssinia, 
from the introduction of Christianity in the: 
fourth century to the present time. The 
story derives additional force from the fact. 


One can_ 
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that, favorable as it is to the influence 
of Christian rule, it is compiled almost en- 
tirely from Moslem writers. Two prosper- 
ous Christian kingdoms flourished there for 
many centuries. The Church acknowledged 
the primacy of the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and its bishops were consecrated by him. 
Moslem historians and travelers were lost in 
astonishment at the prosperity and the en- 
lightenment of these kingdoms, and the 
magnanimity of their rulers. There was an 
age-long conflict with the Mohammedan rul- 
ers of Egypt, and from the twelfth century 
onward, the latter gradually encroached 
upon the Soudan. Little by little the coun- 
try was subjugated, the churches, which 
numbered many hundred, were destroyed, 
and the Christian inhabitants put to the 
sword. The upper kingdom maintained its 
existence till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Still, though conquered, Cbhris- 
tianity never entirely died out. In the sev- 
enteenth century, one hundred and fifty 
churches were still in existence. In 1886 
there were seven churches in the diocese of 
Khartoum, but in that year the bishop was 
expelled, and succeeded in escaping with a 
band of nuns to Cairo. He was an old man, 
and has since died. A single priest left be- 
hind at Khartoum, maintained the rites of 
religion as best he could. He was obliged 
to disguise himself as a sals merchant and 
minister to the remnants of the Christian 
flock in secret. Then came the day of de- 
liverance in the establishment of the English 
rule, but the unfortunate Christians soon 
found thatit had no meaning for them. The 
Sirdar being absent in England collecting 
money for his Moslem college, his r-present- 
ative has ignored all appeals for the restora- 
tion of the sites on which their churches 
stood. Even repeated supplications to allow 
their new bishop to proceed to Khartoum 
have been treated with contempt. This is 
the latest chapter in the history of a Chris- 
tian Church which endured through centu- 
ries of ruthless Mohammedan pers?cution. 
It was reserved for the Christian Eaglish to 
add the finishing touch. Such is the present 
attitude of Christian Hagland towards the 
Christian religion in Upper Ezypt. And all 
this is inthe name of an enlightened liber- 
ality! 


gegen instance of this amazing spe- 
cies of liberality comes to us from India. 
This timeit is not from a ‘‘Sirdar,” or vice- 
roy, but from a prince of the Church! ‘tOne 
of the first acts of the new Metropolitan of 
India,” says The Church Times, ‘has been 
to write to the Bishops of India and Ceylon, 
suggesting that special services should be 
held in connection with the Queen's birth- 
day, and adding the hope that other reli- 
gious bodies, ‘whether Christian or non- 
Christian,’ would unite with the Church on 
this occasion,” A Christian bishop recom- 
mending his pagan neighbors to assemble in 
their temples, and fulfill the accustomed 
rites of thanksgiving to their various gods! 
What idea can such a man have of the 
Christian religion? Imagine him as a mis- 
sionary. He may argue: “Your gods are 
‘without understanding,” or they are ‘‘devils 
and no gods” —if St. Paulis to be followed— 
to which they would naturally reply: ‘‘But 
on a certain occasion you desired us to pray 


f the Metropolitan. He and his 
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diocesan committee registered a protest 
against action which was “intended to im- 
ply unity with non-Christian systems in re- 
ligious worship, or prayer,” and proceeded 
to denounce the ‘‘idolatrous rites” and ‘‘sup- 
posed déities” of the pagans, as ‘‘dishonor- 
ing to God.’”’ Everything which happens in 
the Empire comes back to the English Parlia- 
ment, a body which, just now, is more than 
usually earnest in matters of religion. Thus, 
while it is hard to understand what Parlia- 
ment has to do with the acts of bishops in 
conducting their work among the people of 
a heathen country, we cannot be surprised 
to hear that it was proposed to ask a for- 
mal question touching these affairs. It might 
easily be imagined that the ‘‘Church,” as 
well as the ‘‘Nonconformist” conscience, 
might incite some member, with more zeal 
than discretion, no doubt, to request to be 
informed why a Christian bishop permits 
himself to use language which implies that 
paganism and its rites are capable of unity 
in worship with the Christian Church. But, 
in fact, the question it was proposed to ask 
was one intended to express indignation at 
the illiberality of the Bishop of Colombo! 
How the question was received and answered 
we are not yet informed. But it is a curious 
fact that it seemed to emanate from the 
same faction which has of late been so keen 
to suppress ‘‘idolatry and ‘‘superstition” in 
the Church of England, in the interests of 
a pure Protestantism, 


ES ae 
The Ethics of Ordination 


FROM BISHOP HUNTINGTON'S CONVENTION 
ADDRESS, 1899 


N the whole history of religions, even of 

the Christian religion, it may be doubted 
whether the errors and injuries pertaining 
to questions ecclesiastical and theological 
have not been as disastrous in their nature 
as those p2rtaining to morality. The rela- 
tions between these are intimate and com- 
plicated. Butif we take only the qualities 
of integrity and veracity, the deviations will 
be found to be almost as subtle and seductive 
in the region of dogma and devotion as in 
ordinary practical life. There is not a dis- 
puted doctrine in religious controversy of so 
much real importance to the kingdom and 
righteousness of Christ as truthfulness. 
There is not a point of ritual so vital to 
Christian character as honest dealing with 
it, by speech or by symbol. 

Attention may well be directed just now 
to this aspect of Church discipline. I ask 
you, therefore, to consider the ethics of ordi- 
nation. 

One of a thousand men seeks a commission 
or warrant in our ministry. Assume thathe 
has the common qualifications required. 
Where the solemnity is made as impressive 
as it can be, he is asked by the bishop 
whether he believes that he is called of God, 
and he solemnly answers: ‘‘I think so.” 
Under the canonical provisions, the law be- 
ing conformed to, with particular engage- 
ments spoken and written, he is publicly or- 
dained, and he is socertified. The entire 
transaction is indisputably of the nature of 
a contract. It must be construed, as all legal 
contracts are construed in courts of civil 
law, by the terms specified, understood in 
one and the same sense by both the con- 
tracting parties; 7. ¢., by the mind and will 
of the man ordained fairly expressed on the 
one hand, and the mind and purpose of the 
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Church ordaining, acting through the bish- 
op, as explicitly uttered on the other. It is 
strange, and it is unfortunate, that, in most 
secular discussions of the subject, this con- 
tract-character of the transaction has been 
so rarely held in view. On both sides the 
transaction as a whole is voluntary. No 
citizen can claim ordination as a right. No 
bishop can claim a man in his diocese for the 
ministry. Among the numberless useful 
and honorable callings in the wide world, 
this man decides that, while nine hundred 
and ninety-nine go into other employments, 
with their various opportunities, risks, 
duties, he will be a clergyman if he can. 
There is not the least constraint or outward 
obligation upon him, nor is the Chureh in 
the least obligated to make a clergyman of 
him. What the Church gains in the con- 
tract is a workman in her service, pledged 
from the outset and afterwards to the speci- 
fied objects for which the Church exists in 
her doctrine, her discipline, and her wor- 
ship, a benefit she realizes only as the other 
contracting party continues faithful in these 
particulars, not according to his own ideas, 
notions, views, or opinions on religious mat- 
ters, but as the matters are stated in the 
Ordinal, in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the Canons. Whatever powers, privileges, 
immunities, opportunities, or honors may be 
had in his life by being an ordained minister 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, he gets 
by the ordination, and he can get them in no 
other way. To have sought and obtained 
orders, therefore, while holding beliefs 
which were not held, but were discredited, 
by the consenting authorities ordaining, and 
which would have stopped his ordination if 
he had been known to hold them, would 
have been fraudulent, and the contract 
would, of course, be void. 


In a case supposed, at a subsequent time, 
owing to altered phases of faith on account 
of new studies, or fickleness, or interesting 
intellectual ventures, this minister finds 
that he is out of agreement with what he be- 
lieved, and was understood to believe, when 
he took his orders and pledged himself to 
mind them. It is not necessary for the pres- 
ent purpose to enter at all into the causes of 
that shifting of views, or the comparative 
correctness of the opinions cast aside, or 
adopted. The confessed change itself, in its 
relation to his pledge, is the fact to be dealt 
with. And here is just where confusion, 
misjudgment, public scandal, false accusa- 
tion, and bitter offence come in. The sim- 
plicity of the man’s soul is apt to be dam- 
aged, and character suffers. 

What ought tobe done? Oneof two things 
may be rightly done. Proof being brought 
that there is teaching inconsistent with the 
standards, Creeds, Prayer Book, and legis- 
lation of the Church, the honor of the Church 
may be vindicated by a judicial procedure; 
and this cannot be complained of by anybody 
as a breach of kindness or courtesy or good- 
will or liberality, because truth is greater 
and more sacred than personal or popular 
sentiments. 

Another way for this minister in doubt is 
to acquaint the bishop who ordained him, or 
some ecclesiastical authority, with the con- 
victions on which he has reason to believe 
that his mind has deviated from what was 
the mutually understood meaning of his or 
dination vows, or in respect to what he 
reasonably supposes any considerable num- 
ber of persons in the Church believe him to 
have so deviated, and to ask for an unpreju- 
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diced investigation of his mind as to the doc- 
trines in question. 

Toa large degree, public agitation and dis- 
cussion of this subject are undoubtedly due 
to prevalent ideas as to the nature and limits 
of liberty. By many strong minds, absolute 
liberty has been pronounced one of the two 
or three characteristic distinctions and 
glories of mankind, along with reason and 
will. Within the molern period, it has 
wrought marvels, organized revolutions and 
insurrections, explorations and colonies, The 
passion has died down in an age of prosper- 
ity, and flamed up again ina reign of tyran- 
ny. An Apostle extols a ‘‘liberty in Christ,” 
speaking of a particular form of freedom in 
such terms that his pupils have sometimes 
interpreted them as allowing them to take 
diberty with the authority of Christ Himself. 
Certain qualities and conditions of this 
American Republic, we all know, have en- 
gendered a national enthusiasm for inde- 
pendence such as would not have been mani- 
fest if the national existence had begun 
peaceably, with a shipwreck, a commercial 
emigration, or a swarming of population. It 
is pre-eminently the American poet of eman- 
cipation who predicts that God will ‘take 
the sun out of the sky,” ‘‘ere freedom out of 
man.” Nevertheless, whenever wisdom and 
experience shall have learned and taught 
what freedom is for, what its objects and 
benefits are, what its just and necessary lim- 
itations must be, how it must be adjusted 
and proportioned with other powers and 
privileges in order that it may be beneficent 
or even safe at all, then a better judgment 
than now will prevail in several departments 
of thought and life, in philosophy and in in- 
stitutions. Religion and common-sense will 
be affected by the depth and width of this 
reform. 

For example, a boundless diffusion of a 
popular sentiment that liberty is the fore- 
most gocd aud glory of the earth, and that 
there cannot be too much of it anywhere; 
that restrictions upon it are an impertinence 
or a despotism everywhere; that authority 
is not only inconvenient but insufferable, 
and that ‘Thou shalt not” must be expunged 
not only from the Decalogue, but from all 
civil and ecclesiastical statute books as well 
—these ideas will not only inevitably under- 
mine all organized Christianity, but will 
disorganize society itself, and put govern- 
ment at an end. 


On the contrary, however, some obedience 
in the Church and in the ministry appears 
to have been inseparable from the faith, 
order, and power of the Christian ages, and 
has survived to this day. At the cost of in- 
estimable labor and endurance, the form of 
this ministry has been established and has 
been kept essentially as it stillis. Ancient 
and abiding, its objects, explicitly avowed 
from the first, are as well known as the in- 
stitution itself. Persons of certain specified 
qualifications, tested by open and definite 
examinations, are admitted into a share in 
its privileges. Every step is taken by pub- 
lished rules. Ifthe candidate is refused ad- 
mission to Orders, or if after admission he is 
disciplined or deposed by a process which 
the law demands, how can the rejection or 
deposition be denounced or sneered at with 
such terms as tyranny, bigotry, or intoler- 
ance? Might it not reasonably be supposed 
that a fair-minded, law-respecting commun- 
ity would rather approve the enforcement 
of law in the common interest of justice and 
honesty, quite irrespective of the religious 
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Opinions involved? Might not common-sense 
inquire of the party rejected, or ejected, 
why he did not stay out with the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, or why, having come 
mistakingly in, and discovering his alien 
position, he did not go quietly and content- 
edly out? One might imagine that,even apart 
from the moral sense, the business world 
and the newspaper world would think it for 
their interest not to admire lawlessness, or 
to applaud the covenant-breaker. 


aS Gs 


Bishop Tuttle 
on the Missionary Council 


N such a gathering together from Oregon 

and Florida, from Maine and Texas, from 
California and Virginia, there is an empha- 
sizing of two precious thoughts: 1. That 
this Prayer Book Church of ours is American 
all through and through, and wants in the 
combined strength and flexibility of her na- 
tional organization, to go wherever the flag 
goes,to proffer, in American loyalty, Ameri- 
can spirit, and American heartiness, the 
sacred treasures which she holds in trust 
for the needy soulsof men. 2. That how- 
ever in a sense, a diocese may be complete 
in itself, it still is only one of many, and 
that the one is of very narrow make-up if it 
takes not in the many: and that it cannot 
live its own right life, nor grow its own 
best growth, but by thinking, hoping, aim- 
ing, working lovingly,with the many. Dioc- 
esan selfishness is as bad as parish selfish- 
ness; parish selfishness is as bad as indi- 
vidual selfishness, and individua] selfishness 
isso bad an enemy to Christ’s cause and 
Christ’s love that no other can be named 
worse. 

God help us, in the nation, in the Church, 
in the diocese, in the parish, in the home, 
in the heart, to forswear selfishness. So we 
can best please the Saviour, and best follow 
Him, putting our poor steps quite into His 
very footprints. So we may make the world 
alittle the happier and the better in our 
swiftly passing days. Soa little bit of ten- 
der sadness may come into it when we go 
out of it. If we could know that, it would 
touch our hearts with’a sweet gratefulness. 

‘Took up and not down.” There is faith. 

“‘T,ook torward and not back.” There is 
hope. 

“Took out and notin.” There is charity 
love, missions.’ ‘‘And lend a hand.” 


= 
Letters to the Editor 


“THE MARRIAGE WAS PERFORMED”’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In so correct a journal as Tar Livine CHURCH, 
we read, in the news columns, that a marriage 
was ‘‘performed”’ by the Rev. Mr. So-and-So. Is 
the word ‘‘perform’’ a proper one to use in con- 
nection with the ceremony of marriage? We 
say Holy Orders were administered, Holy Bap- 
tism was administered or celebrated, the Holy 
Communion was celebrated, etc. The word 
“perform,’’ in connection with any of these, 
would sound strange and irreverent. The ex- 
pression had its inception with those who deny 
the sacramental nature of the marriage rite, and 
should be relegated to them by Churchmen uni- 
versally. J. R. NEWELL. 

Markdale. Ontario. 


. [‘*Perform”’ is a Prayer Book use as applied to 
the conducting of services; but certainly is not 
to be preferred in the case above noted. ‘‘Sol- 
emnized’’ is the special term used for Holy 
Matrimony, in the Office, yet is seldom used 
elsewhere.—Hd. L. C.} 
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SUITABLE MODELS FOR CHURCHES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

A paragraph in your paper, several weeks 
since, as to certain characteristics of a rural 
church of our Communion then consecrated, at- 
tracted my attention. It was constructed of 
‘pasture stones,’ aud, if my memory is not at 
fault, its design was adapted from the New Eng- 
land farm house,or at least a former type thereof. 
The “pasture stones,’? being the formation of 
nature, seemed to convey much that was good, 
but the source of the design suggested a para- 
dox upon the structures that should be employed 
for God’s worship. 

A lady, since visiting the locality, has kindly 
supplied me with a photograph of it. It isa 
“curb roof” treatment, that embodied in local 
farm houses of past generations and recently 
popular for the modern barn. Leaving out de- 
fective orientation, and the garish useof the 
Latin cross in window ornamentation, I am im- 
pelled to ask why such a building should form 
the design for achurch? An old tent, a threshing 
floor, or an upper room, are not inappropriate 
when better accommodations are lacking. Can- 


not the authorities set over us guide vestries by — 


sutgestions or advice when the true uses of a 
church are to be considered? It is said almost 
every church in a western diocese has both a 
deep choir and rood-screen. The reason can 
be understood. There are architects who would 
not, either, fall back upon a shire court house 
for a model. G W.K. 
New York, July 6, 1899. 


CHURCH TEACHING 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

It is with great satisfaction that I see thesub- 
ject of Sunday school work so frequently 
brought before the people; let us hope with 
good results to both pupil and teacher. 

As a Sunday school worker I have observed 
many defects in methods; among them, that 
one hour’s instruction (?) on Sunday morning 
(not by trained or chosen teachers, but often by 
any one who could be induced to sit there and 
hear a lesson) is all the religious advantages 
God’s little children receive during the entire 
seven days. Often this teaching is of a very super- 
ficial character, and without any spirituality 
at all; limited to the simple reading of a lesson 
the children had never heard before, and then 
asking questions on it. 

Iam aware that most of this is due to an ut- 
ter lack of co operation on the part of parents, 
who, though helping their children patiently 
through secular lessons, and compelling their 
attendance at school, will relegate the future 
soul development and the foundations for the 
future religious structure, to the one hour at 
Sunday school, without even inquiring into the 
nature of such instruction. Could not this evil 
be greatly obviated by the regular attendance 


upon teachers’ meetings, where teachers them- 


selves might learn how to teach. 

Under such training does the child gain a com- 
plete knowledge of the doctrine and teaching of 
the Church? Does the tender. soul receive 
everything necessary to its development into 
Christlikeness, into abounding faith, and deep 
reverence for the sanctuary, and all holy things, 
into an intense, personal love of God? Does it, 
in short, prepare the child for Confirmation 
and the Holy Communion? 

When the children graduate, as it were, from 
the highest class, why is there no Bible class to 
hold and interest them? I have seen many a 
fine boy and girl come Sunday after Sunday in 
this case, and finding nothing to do, drop away 
at last to spend the morning hours where no 
holy influence reaches. i 

When such are finally brought to Confirma- 
tion, and the minister does not fully instruct 


them in regard to the spiritual significance of — 


the rite, and the sacrament following, what be- 


comes of the uncertain young soul left to itself? 


It wanders upon the dark mountains, where 
sooner or later, if not brought back, the wolves 
must find it. 


I once saw a young girl of nineteen weeping — 
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‘and {trembling in the churchyard before service 
-on thetday of her Confirmation, and on asking 
ther:what was the matter, she replied that she 
was so frightened because she was going to be 
confirmed, and had no idea what it all meant. 
TI asked if she‘had not attended the Confirmation 
class, and she replied yes, but was only told 
to memoriz> her catechism. She went to the 
Confirmation, but I never saw her at Commun- 
‘ion. Another instance once came to my. notice 
where children were only taught to memorize 
their catechism. It was of a young miss of sixteen 
who came to the Communion. ‘She gazed about at 
‘the-:people, and on kneeling before the sacred 
altar was watching over her shoulder those who 
were awaiting their turn, also watching each 
person who received the sacred elements. The 
child was innocent; she had not been instructed. 
Is it not the blessed privilege, as well as duty, 
-of every minister of God to teach his people in 
all those things? Is it not the blessed privilege 
of bishops to teach the ministers under them? 
Souls, trembling at the place where two roads 
meet, and harried with divers temptations, do 
not eare to hear about the Higher Criticism. 
Their minds should be led away from such 
things, to contemplate the exceeding riches of 
the love of Christ and the beauty of holiness. 
Iwas in the Church for twenty years and 
more before I knew of the Real Presence of our 
Saviour in the Holy Communion. Since then it 
chas a most blessed and awe-inspiring and 
heart-warming significance. All these years I 
have missed this beatitude, this meeting with 
Him in the Communion. Why do our priests 
withhold the vital things of life from us? 
Christ’s sermon on the mount teaches and 
deals only with vital questions. 
Alexandria, La. Apa G. CHENEY. 


THE ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE 
To the Heitor of The Living Church: 

The clergy are asked to join an Actors’ 
“OChureh” Allianc2, of which one of our Bish- 
ops is president, and a Unitarian minister is 
vice-president, whilst several Jewish rabbis are 
enrolled members. Can such an alliance be 
designated a “Church” alliance? The Eaglish 
Church and Stage Guild is composed exclusively 
of members of the Anglican Church. yy 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. J. H. Appleton has taken summer charge 
of St. Paul’s church, Brooklyn, Greater New York. 

The Rev. T. D. Bratton will move to St. Mary's 
School, Raleigh, N. C, on July 17th. 

The Rev. Frederick Burgess received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at the recent Commence- 
ment of Brown University. 

The Rev. Canon Bywater and family are spending 
the month of July in the Rocky Mountains. Address, 
Manitou, Colo. ’ 

Bishop. Whitehead has appointed the Rev. Johu W. 
Burras, lately of the diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 
to the charge of St. George’s church, Pittsburgh, and 
St. Timothy's Mission, Esplen, Pa. Mr. Burras en- 
tered upon his work in both places on the first Sunday 
in July. 

The Rev. J. Thompson Carpenter has taken summer 
charge of Gloria Dej church, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Wm. Sheafe Chase has taken summer 
charge of Trinity church,Cottage City, Martha's Vine- 
yard, Mass. 

The Rev. Frederick I. Collins has taken summer 
charge of the church of the Messiah, Providence, R.I. 

The Rey. G. Herbert Dennison is passing a fort- 
night’s vacation at Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Rev. P. Gavan Duffy sailed for Europe on the 
S. S. “New York,” July 12th. 

The Rev. H. M. Dumbell has gone for the summer 
to the Adirondack Mountains. 

_ The Rev. E. P. Green has resigned the rectorship 
of Grace church, Plymouth, and the church of the Ad- 
vent, Williamston, N. C., to go into effect Sept. 12th. 

The Rev. Stephen H. Granberry sailed for Europe 
July 4th. 

The Rev. A. E. George has gone for two months to 

- Nansett Beach, North Eastham, Mass. 

The Rev. Chas. W. Homer has received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University 

of Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. David Howard has resigned the charge of 
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Grace church cbapel, West Philadelphia, Pa., to take 
effect August Ist. 

The Rev. D. D. Hefter has entered upon his work as 
curate of St. Paul's, Peoria, Ill. He will have espe- 
cial charge of St. Stephen's mission. Address, 1908 
S. Adams st., Peoria, Ill. 


The Ven. Archdeacon George C. Hall has just re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

The Rey. Joseph F. Jowitt should now be addressed 
St. John’s church, Stillwater, N. Y., having resigned 
from his previous charge of Trinity church, Schaghti-— 
coke, N. Y. 

The Rev. James Le B. Johnson will take his vaca- 
tion at his cottage at Elizabethtown, in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 

Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, sailed on the 
North German Lloyd steamship ‘‘Bremen,’’ for Ger- 
many, on July 13th. 

The Rev. Clarence H. Lake has changed his address 
from Black Hall, Conn.,to Baker City, Ore., having 
accepted work there, beginning with June Ist. 

The Rev. Emil Montanas has been transferred to 
the diocese of Michigan. and is now rector of St 
John’s parish, Saginaw. 

The Rev. J. S. Moody, archdeacon of West Missouri, 
is spending July and August with his family at Green 
Mountain Falls, £1 Paso Co., Colo. 

The address of the Rev. Armand DeRosset Meares 
is No. 11 Melrose av., Hyattsville, Prince George Co., 
Md. (Diocese of Washington ) P. O. Box 9. 


The Rev. Albert A. Morrison, Ph. D., is to pass his 
vacation at Brielle, N, J. 


The Rev. Wm. D. Morgan is insummer charge of 
Christ church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rey. Landon R. Mason will sail for England 
some time in July. 

The Rev. Wm. Prall, D. D., Ph D., has gone for the 
summer months to his cottage at Dark Harbor, Iles- 
boro, coast of Maine. 

The Rev. Lindsay Parker, Ph.D., will spend the 
summer at his country house, ‘“‘Shore Acres,"’ in New 
Brunswick, Can. 

The Rev. Edward M. Parrott has temporary charge 
of the church of the Mediator, Kingsbridge, New 
York city, during the absence of the rector. 


The Rev. Samuel Borden Smith, of Irvington, N. J., 
has accepted the rectorship of the church of the Holy 
Trinity. Swanton, Vt. 

The Rev. Summerfield E. Snively, M. D., has gone 
to his cottage at Watch Hill, R. I., for the season. 


The Rev. Wm. Short has sailed for England. 

The Rev. Sumner U. Shearman received at the late 
Commencement of Brown University, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

The Rev. C. Ernest Smith, D.D., sailed for England, 
July 8th. 

The Rev. Thomas J. Taylor has summer charge of 
St. Paul's church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. R. R. Upjohn will be in charge of St. 
John’s, Bayonne, N. J., during the summer months. 
He should be addressed at 296 Clinton st., Brooklyn, 
New York City. 

The Rev. Wm. Morrow Washington, Ph.D., has 
entered upon the charge of Calvary church, Ashland, 
Ky., with adjoining missions. 


Ordinations 


On the 6th Sunday after Trinity, in the church of 
the Crucifixion, Philadelphia, Bishop Whitaker ad- 
mitted Joseph E. Tucker to the sacred Order of Dea- 
cons. The candidate was presented by the Rey. Henry 
L. Phillips, rector of the church, and the sermon was 
preached by the Ven. C. T. Brady, archdeacon of the 
diocese. 


At St. Paul's church, Spring Hill. Ala., on Friday, 
July 7th, the Rt. Rev. R. H. Wilmer, D.D., advanced to 
the sacred Order of the Priesthood, Gardiner Leigh 
Tucker, M. A., John Coleman Horton, M. A., and 
Howard Rutherford Walker. The sermon was 
preached by the Very Rev. Gardiner C. Tucker, dean, 
and the candidates were presented by the Rev. Joseph 
L. Tucker, D. D , respectively the father and uncle of 
the Rev. G. L. Tucker. The Rey. Douglas C. Peabody 
read Morning Prayer and assisted in the laying on of 
hands. 


In St. Paul’s cathedral, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday, 
July 2d, Bishop Vincent advanced the following 
clergymen to the priesthood: The Rev. John Howard 
Melish, of the Associate Mission; the Rev. Ralph P. 
Smith, assistant, Trinity church, Columbus; the Rev. 
Lawrence Idleman, church of the Good Shepherd, 
Norwood; the Rev. Charles F. Chapman, church of 
the Atonement (Riverside), Cincinnati; the Rev. 
Frank Vinton Baer, church of the Good Shepherd, 
Mechanicsburg; the Rev. David Arnold Schaefer, 
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Trinity church, Hamilton. The presenters were the 
Rev. Messrs. Alexis W. Stein, John Haight, R. R. 
Graham, Julius W. Atwood, and A. C. McCabe, Ph. S. 
The sermon was preached by the Rey. Julius W. At- 
wood. 

In Christ church, Springfield,O ,on Sunday, July 9th, 
Bishop Vincent ordained to the diaconate: Messrs. 
George Bundy, Z. B. T. Phillips, and Albert N. Slay- 
ton. The presenters were the Rev. A. C. McCabe and 
the Rev. H. M. Denslow, of Indiana. The Rev. Mr. 
Bundy will be placed in charge of St. Andrew’s mis- 
sion for colored people in Cincinnati; the Rev. Z. B.'T. 
Phillips will become precentor of St. Paul's cathedral, 
and the Rev. Albert N. Slayton, assistant at Trinity 
church, Columbus, succeeding the Rev. Ralph P. 
Smith who has accepted the rectorship of St. Phillip’s 
church, Cincinnati, and who will enter upon charge of 
the same on Sept. ist. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. W. W. Steel, of Philadelphia. 


Died 
HARTLEY —Suddenly, July 3d, at Great Barrington, 
Mass., the Rev. Isaac S, Hartley. 
KNIGHT —At Panama, May 26th last, of yellow 
fever, Herbert Knight, eldest son of the late Bishop of 
Milwaukee. 


LAMB. —On Saturday, July 8, 1899, William, young- 
est son of Maria D. W. and the late Edward Lamb, of 


Brooklyn. Funeral services Monday evening, July 
10th, at East Orange. N J. Interment in Evergreen 
Cemetary. 


“Safe home at last! 
Where evening shadows never fall, 
Where Thou, eternal Light of Light, 
Art Lord of all!”’ 

Nock —In Jersey City. N. J., on Sunday, July 9, 
1899, the Rev. Joseph Albert Nock. 

Nock.—Entered into rest. on the morning of July 
12th, at his residence, Glassborough, N. J., the Rev. 
BE. Gaines Nock, assistant at old Christ church, Phila- 
delphia. 

“Grant unto him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light 
perpetual shine upon him.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DoMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMHRICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missio1as among the 
colored people; missions among the {ndians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 


ico. 
Provision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 


ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besid-s the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 


THE church at New Richmond, Wis. (St. Thomas’ 
church), was totally destroyed in the tornado which 
nearly wiped out that town, on June 12th. Nothing 
whatever remains, excepting a hole in the ground, 
and a mass of wreckage about it. Altar, vestments, 
seats, and everything, hopelessly gone. Nor was 
there any tornado insurance. We ask for help to re- 
build, and begin our work anew. Money can be sent 
to the missionary-in-charge, the REV. W. A. How- 
ARD, JR., Star Prairie, Wis. (P. O.), or to the BISHOP 
OF MILWAUKEE, Milwaukee, Wis., who has been on 
the ground, has seen the woeful destruction, and who 
will guarantee this appeal. 


Church and Parish 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

‘A CHURCHWOMAN, nurse would like position to care 
for invalid or infant, in city or country. Address, 
“Ww,” care THE LIVING CHURCH. 

WANTED—A curate, tutor, or lay-reader, to teach 
young boy and assist in mission work. Small stipend, - 
but comfortable home and interesting field. Address, 
Rector, Marysville, Kansas. 

WANTED.—A position as governess for small chil- 
dren, or companion, by an educated and refined young 
Churcuwomai References, full and satisfactory, 
furnished Address, CLio L. LEg, Manor, Travis Co., 


Texas. 
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Kalendar, July, 1899 


2. 5th Sunday after Trinity. Visitation 
B. V. M. 


Green. 

9. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
23. 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
25 Sy. JAmgs, Apostle. Red. 
30. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


“If de sun git up berry early, and go to bed be- 
fore he git up, it’s a sign it rains before soon.”— 
(Negro) Signal Service Notes. 


Pen-and-Ink.lings 


R. TALMAGE, in The Interior, 
claims that he is not an egotist nor 
a sensationalist. To the question, 
‘How do you fill your pews Sunday 
night?” he replies: First, by preaching the 
most powerful evangelistic sermon that his 
brain can produce. Second, by having 
plenty of light. ‘Religious gloom always 
means religious stupidity.” Third,by having 
the right kind of music, and that is, ‘‘con- 
gregational singing worth going a mile to 
hear.” “TI have always felt,” he says, ‘that 
the people came, not so much to hear me 
preach, as to hear my people sing.” Of 
course there is a good leader and a good 
choir, but heinsists upon having absolute 
control and direction of the leader, the 
choir, and the music. 


HE dispatches announce that the gov- 

ernment of Egypt intends to prohibit 
intoxicating liquors in the Soudan. Moham- 
medanism made this a prohibition district 
long ago. 


ANY admirers of the Arctic explorer, . 


Nansen, will be interested to know that 
he has bought a large group of farms lying 
on the borders of Telemarken and along the 
banks of the Sorkje River, in Southern Nor- 
way, and has become a Norwegian squire. 
With these lands he purchased for his pri- 
vate residence a summer hotel, and at the 
same time acquired the right to hunt and 
fish in the Numedal district for twenty five 
years to come. 


UCH movements as the one so well de- 

scribed in the following extract from 
The Congregationalist, do much to upset and 
counterbalance the theories of Prof. Mark- 
ham, in his poem, ‘‘The Man with the 
Hoe:”’ 


The newest of the educational establishments 
of Oxford has for its object the furtherance of 
the education of the working classes. Ruskin 
Hall has been founded by two American admir- 
ers of the master—Mr. Walter Vrooman, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Mr. Charles A. Beard. The 
idea is to make it possible for workm en of every 
degree to spend at least one year at Oxford, to 


put within their reach opportunities of sharing, 


in high branches of education, leisure to pursue 
such studies as interest them, and a sojourn 
among elevating and beautiful surroundings. 
Then they may use what they have acquired as 
they will, but it is hoped that many will go back 
to their trade, and that the general tendency of 
the movement will be to leaven the working 
classes of England with men who will bring to 
their daily work wider minds and artistic per- 
ception. When the time at Oxford is over, the 
men will be expected to supplement such educa- 


tion as they have acquired there by attendance 
at university extension lectures. For men of 
simple tastes, board, lodging, and washing can 
be provided for ten shillings per week. No alco- 
holie liquors are permitted on the premises. A 
sympathizer with the movement has made a 
donation of one hundred scholarships of £6 per 
annum. Some employers have given men special 
leave of absence, and offered to keep their 
places for them. 


N April last Dr. James Martineau cele- 
brated his ninety-fifth birthday. A writer 
in the London Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘The 
once erect form is now bent with age, the 
fine head of dark hair is gray and white; 
the splendid memory is no longer clear and 
keen as in days of yore, but the lines of deep 
thought are still visible on his noble brow; 
the winsome smile is still there, and though 
the eyes have lost something of their won- 
drous lustre, the spirit within is bright and 
trustful as ever.” 


HE centenary of the birth of Honore de 

Balzac was celebrated in May. The 
copyright on the works of the great novelist 
will expire in 1900. Preparations are al- 
ready begun by Paris publishers for large 
editions of his works. 


rMHE increase in postoffice receipts, says 

The Youti's Companion, will this year be 
sensationally large, according to the present 
estimates of the department in Washington. 
In some branches of the service receipts are 
twenty-five percent. greater than they were 
ayear ago. In the last fifteen years the 
postoffice business of the country has 
doubled in volume. This indicates not only 
our direct growth in population, but the in- 
crease in the number and size of our news- 
papers and other publications, as wellas a 
great growth in the habit of letter writing. 


OHANN STRAUSS whose death in Vi- 
enna occurred early in June, ‘‘was” ac- 
cording to the Boston Transcript, ‘‘above 
everything else a composer both for the 
classes and the masses.” ‘‘Unlike many 
composers of popular music, he was admired 
by the illuminati of the musical world, no 
less alight than Wagner writing of him: 
‘A single Strauss waltz surpasses as much in 
grace, delicacy, and real musical conception, 
most of the laboriously composed foreign 
productions, as the Vienna St. Stephan 
steeple rears itself above the hollow pillars 
of a Paris boulevard.’” On an autograph 
fan belonging to Mme. Strauss, beneath one 
or two bars of ‘‘The Beautiful Blue Danube,”’ 
is this inscription: ‘‘Unfortunately not by 
me. Johannes Brahms.” 
HE New York Tribune tells the following 
story: The pastor of a church in Chicago, 
on leaving his study, which isin the rear of 
the church, one day last week saw a little 
girl friend of his talking to a stranger. 
“What was that man saying to you, Madge?”’ 
he asked, as he came uptoher. ‘‘Oh,” said 
she, “he just wanted to know if Dr. C — 
wasn’t the preacher of this church.” ‘‘And 
what did you tell him?” asked the pastor. 
The girl drew herself up with an air of great 
pride. ‘“‘I told him,” she answered with dig- 
nity, ‘‘that you was the present incum- 
brance.” 


HE Church in China, a bi-monthly mag- 

azine published by our missionaries in 
Shanghai, has the following: Not long 
since, an English captain on one of the 
Yang-tsz River steamers attempted to seize 
the baggage of aticketless native passenger 
in payment of his fare. The man burst into 
tears as one of the ship’s officers threatened 
to take away from him a little covered bas- 
ket, which was all the baggage he possessed, 
and piteously cried: ‘‘Oh! do not take that; 
that is my grandfather, and I am taking 
him home to bury him. Have merey upon 
me! Have mercy upon me! And I will raise 
the money somehow, but do not take my 
grandfather!” ‘“‘Your grandfather, eh! Ah! 
good joke that,” roared the captain, and 
shouts of laughter went up from the foreign 
officers and passengers. ‘‘Take off the cover 
of that basket quick, before you go over- 
board.” The man obeyed the order, and to 
the horror of the bystanders, uncovered the 
crumbling fragments of a human skeleton. 
It was his grandfather’s mortal frame 
literally and truly! His body had first been 
coffined for a long while, and then the bones 
were gathered and put into a jar for trans-° 
shipment to the ancestral tomb: the jar had 
given place to a basket, and here they were! 
The skipper heaved a sigh. ‘'Give the poor 
wretch a free ticket,” he said, ‘‘and tell 
him to bury his grandfather in peace.” 


a ee 
Notes From ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
IV. 


ISHING is reputed to be a most peace- 
ful pastime, but how does it strike the 
fish! It is like the case of the early bird 
that gets the worm, but how is it with the 
worm? I am inclined to think, however, 
that fish have no feeling, and that in the 
taking of fish-life there is no pain or repul- 
sion. The finest sensibilities need not be 
disturbed by the ‘‘taking off” of piscatory 
captives. Some of the Apostles were fisher- 
men, with the net, and many of the gen- 
tlest of our human kind have been fond of 
angling. I have good episcopal authority 
for the theory that the feeling experienced 
by fish on being taken from the water is 
that of exhilaration. The breathing of the 
air produces an ecstacy, as when we inhale 
‘laughing gas.” This is shown by the ex- 
cited motions which follow the transference 
from aqueous to aerial environment. It 
may be true that fish do not breathe at all 
in the air, as they have no lungs, but they 
are immersed in air, and somehow feel the 
influence of it. At any rate, that is the 
opinion of my Bishop, and he ought to 
knowns 
But, as the boy said when he was re- 
proved for fisbing on Sunday, ‘‘Who is. 
catching any fish?’ I have long since 
given up baiting the hook and twirling the 
spoon in these waters; but just now my 
neighbor, Mrs. Clark, sends me a thirtéen- 
pound lake trout, caught by deep-water 
trolling in sight of my door! And this is” 
only her second summer here. Over at Elk. 
Rapids, in June, there is fine bass fishing,» 
and further inland, in the small streams, 
brook trout can be had by those who are: 
willing to work hard and risk their lines 
and lives among the snags. wr? 
Fifteen years ago a small party of us. 
caught two hundred and fifty brook trout: 
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one day in Rapid River, but it would be 
hard to get one half that number now. We 
staked our tent, I remember, on the site of 
an old logging camp, and the mosquitoes 
were terrific. The utmost vigilance could 
not keep them out of the tent. We needed 
no rising bell to awaken us at dawn. Dur- 
ing the daylight, as well as the dark, their 
attacks were vicious and incessant, and in 
spite of the dopes and antidotes that were 
freely applied to exposed surfaces, we 
were almost as speckled as the trout we 
caught. ‘Joe Minnie” was our guide, a 
clever half-breed, a kind-hearted and jolly 
old soul (may he rest in peace!); it would be 
telling tales out of school to say how many 
of the catch came in on the end of his own 
line. Ishall never forget how we laughed 
and laughed around the camp fire, as Joe, in 
his queer French and English, told us his 
bear story and acted it out so cleverly. I 
have forgotten the story, or I might help 
out with it what I fear is a rather dull 
letter. 

I would amend the old saw about catching 
the hare before you cook him; as to trout, 
cook them, and cook them properly, as soon 
as you catch them. No one ever cooked 
them, I firmly believe, as Joe Minnie did. 
The process was simple, but the results were 
indescribably felicitous. The speckled 
beauties (I intended not to say “‘speckled 
beauties,” but let it go this once!) should be 
placed in the skillet on edge, as they swim; 
not laid down flat and dried on both sides, 
but packed like sardines, one against the 
other, until the hot pan is full, quite full, so 
they are closely pressed together. Not too 
much fat, nor too little; not too hot a fire, 
but hot enough; not too much salt, but just 
the right sprinkling; a steady hand, a dis- 
criminating eye, a decisive act at the exact 
instant when the right shade of brown is se- 
cured on the under side, and the whole mass 
is turned, reversed like a griddle-cake, to 
be cooked on the other side. In the serv- 
ing, gently divide the cake according to the 
number of guests. Ab! you may have heard 
“songs without words”—now you taste 
them! -You will never order brook trout 
at a restaurant or hotel after this. Let the 
memory of Joe Minnie’s unapproachable 
achievement live on, undimmed and undis- 
turbed by taste of kitchen-flavored fish. 

: Cc. W. L. 


ag. 7 
A Great Sermon in Two Words 
AN OLD CRUISER’S REMINISCENCES 


T was in the early fifties, during a cruise 

on the west coast of Africa. Another 
calm and quiet Sunday at sea! Hours of 
thoughtful contemplation on imaginary home 
- conditions, more than four thousand miles 
away; abroad on the wide expanse of waters, 
and, for the time, wholly absent-minded. 
Hark! the boatswain’s whistle. ‘‘Here, there; 
fore and aft! All you men who wish to do so, 
go below, and join in prayer for J ack 
Powell.” Poor Jack Powell! I was one of 
the company who went below and joined the 
assembly around his cot. 

There are times when the cords of sailors’ 
hearts let loose all their proverbial, but 
misjudged, “hardness.” Of this, nothing 
-eould be more convincing than the tears 

which bedimmed every eye at the thrill felt 
when ‘‘Peace to this ship and to all that 
_ dwell therein,” struck home in the unutter- 
able ‘‘amen” of every one of Jack Powell’s 
_ comrades there assembled. 

‘The service for the Visitation of the Sick, 
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and especially the prayers for the very sick, 
‘‘when there appeareth small hopes of re- 
covery,” as provided in our Prayer Book, as 
ordinarily rendered by a clergyman, with 
which most persons are more or less familiar, 
are singularly impressive for their admira- 
ble adaptation; but to fecl their impressive- 
ness, be cut off from the sacred services of 
the Church and her official administration, 
be deprived for months and years of the 
sound of sacred words, but cherished in your 
memory, and whispered in the closet, then 
at the boatswain’s call join an assembly at 
the cot-side of a dying sailor, and ‘‘Peace be 
to this ship and to all that dwell therein,” 
even though uttered by a layman, will strike 
with a force which reflects the mind to the 
Prince of Peace, and impresses the heart 
with a quality to feel that there is a reality 
in words which only requires a realization 
of the occasion which gives them utterance. 
Jack Powell had been a favorite in the 
ship’s compaay from the time we had sailed 
from New York, nearly two years before. 
He had been severely ill for several weeks, 
while on the way up towards the naval sta- 
tion at the Cape du Verde Islands, from the 
coast of Guinea, and for the last week he was 
unable to make his wants known by speech. 
In a ship’s company of several hundred per- 
sons, there are always some turbulent spirits, 
some skeptical minds, and, sometimes,openly 
declared infidels, ever ready to express their 
contempt for religion. Our company on this 
occasion was no exception. And when the 
word was passed for all who wished, to go 
below to prayers for Jack Powell, ‘‘I bet no- 
body goes,” was spoken with a snarl loud 
enough to be heard and located by all who 
were in the vicinity of the open ward room 
hatch. But it was an admonition in the re- 
verse order. Everybody went that could be 
spared, for the time being, from his station. 
tven the Commodore (for ours was the flag- 
ship) had his chair brought and seated him- 
self by the main hatch, in plain sight and 
hearing of the service by the sick man’s cot. 
As before intimated, our would-be parson 
was a layman—the doctor who had carefully 
watched the progress of the illness of the 
favorite seaman, for whom all felt sympathy. 
Poweil’s condition, before he lost the power 
of speech, had been intimated to him by the 
doctor, but he manifested a disinclination to 
converse on what appeared to be the most 
probable and not long-deferre 1 result of his 
illness. Several of his comrades, of whom 
there were constantly some around his cot 
while he was speechless, had talked of his 
case as if he could not comprehend their 
words, and the doctor had cautioned them 
about this, because, he suggested, Powell 
might be in possession of his hearing and 
mental faculties, though unable to speak. 
When all were assembled for prayers, the 
doctor approached the sick man’s cot, and 
said: ‘'Powell, I have already told you of 
your condition; that I thought it very doubt- 
ful whether you would ever be any better. 
I think you are now near unto death. You 
have heard me caution your messmates while 
you have been unable to speak in reply to 
their remarks: and you have heard the boat- 
swain’s call, which has assembled your ship- 
mates around you; and, though you are un- 
able to reply to my words, I think you may 
be able to understand them; and, as you can 
move your eyes, you can signify your will 
whether we shall pray for you or not. Ifyes, 
turn your eyes to the right; if no, to the left. 
Powell, shall we pray for:you?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the quick reply, and loud 
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enough to b3 heard by every one present, 
and up the hatchway to those who sat 
around. It was the most impressive and the 
greatest sermon I have ever heard. 

Jack Powell died about two hours after- 
wards. ‘Yes, sir,” were the only words he 
uttered during the last week of his life. In 
the afternoon of the same day his body was 
committed to the deep, wish the Prayer 
Book service for the burial of the dead at 
sea. The funeral was only less impressive 
than the service at the bedside of the dying 
seaman. 

It is within the knowledge of the writer 
that the commodore and two other offi ers of 
the ship who subsequently became communi- 
cants in the Church, soon after.the end of 
the cruise, attributed their first profound 
conviction to that end to the influence of 
Jack Powell's sermon. Moreover, the in- 
fluence was widespread and lasting on the 
ship’s company, as evinced by their better 
attendance on, and participation in, the 
Church service, from that time on to the end 
of the cruise. A. N. B. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Church Lesson Books. By the Rev. J. A. Regester, 

S.1.D. New York: James Pott & Co. Price, 15: 

cts each. 

This is a series of four lesson books for Sunday 
schools. Dr. Regester has, in our judgment, done 
much to solve the question of intelligent instruc- 
tion for the children of the Church, without be- 
ing too diffuse, yet avoiding the charge of lack 
of interest. The four volumes embrace the 
Catechism, the Creed, the Church Year, and the 
Sacraments. Ia the first of these, the catechism. 
is given with an explanation of words and 
phrases, a feature that commends this volume 
to us very highly. The words explained are 
printed in heavy type, and, as the author says,. 
the explanations are simple enough for every 
child to understand. With this book in hand, 
any one with ordinary powers of winning chil- 
dren’s affection and attention, can teach the 
catechism. The other volumes are arranged in 
the form of a reading lesson on the subject, fol- 
lowed by questions whose numbers correspond 
with similar numbers in the lesson. By this 
means the pupil can readily learn the answer 
and understand its meaning. One great objec- 
tion we have to all other books and plans for 
Sunday school teaching, is that the Catechism, 
the Church Year, the Faith, and Sacraments, are 
treated as if of no consequence, while some one’s. 
exegesis of a portion of Scripture is magnified. 
Let our children be taught in the Church's way 
and by the Church’s catechism, and then 
whether they kaow who Joshua or Ruth was 
will be of minor importance, so far as their 
loyalty to the Church is concerned. We com- 
mend Dr. Regester’s system as simple, inex- 
pensive, and, best of all, Churchly. 


George Muller of Bristol, and His Witness toa 
Prayer-Hearing God By Arthur T. Pierson. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. ' 

There are surely few p2ople interested in 
philanthropy who have not at some tim? or 
other heard of the remarkable life of George 
Muller, the founder of the;Bristol Orphanage. 
This book traces his career and work from his. 
childhood to his death. The remarkable answers. 
to prayer, as illustrated in the erection and sus- 
tenance of the orphanage, are sufficient to con- 
vince the most unbelieving skeptic. Mr. Mull- 
er's life is portrayed with the love and devo- 
tion of an earnest friend. That there should 
come such a change between the boyhood of 
Muller, which was wild and unbri iled in its wil-- 
fulness, and the self-sacrifice and piety of his. 
manhood, is but an illustration of what the his- 
tory of Christianity has witnessed again and 
again. God often chooses as the vessels in. 
which to convey His blessings to man, the very 
lives that appear at first the least worthy. In 
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the case of George Muller the marvels of prayer 
are exhibited. With this as his daily weapon, 
he brought from God blessings on his work 
which seem to read like fairy tales. Sucha 
life does more to convince the world of the 
truth of Christianity than can be measured by 
the mind of man. The bookds well worth the 
study of any one. It is well printed and beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


The Century Magazine. Vol. LVII. Nov., 1898- 
April, 1899; 960 pages. Illustrated. Price, cloth, 
$2.75; gilt top, $3; half Russia, $4. 


The names of Sampson, Shafter, Sigsbee, Hob- 
son, Greene, etc., are a guarantee of first-hand 
accounts of the chief events of the West Indian 
and Philippine campaigns. ‘‘Lowell’s Impres- 
sions of Spain’? deal with a period when peace 
prevailed even in Cuba; while military prowess 
is celebrated in Prof. Wheeler’s notable series of 
historical studies, of which Alexander the Great 
is the theme. James Bryce, writing on England's 
colonial experiments, presents the observations 
of one who is not only a student of the art of 
government, but also an experienced parlia- 
mentarian, cabinet officer, and traveler. Equally 
“expert,” ia their several ways, and of equal 
popular interest, aré Walter Wellman’s account 
of the beginning of his expedition, ““Oo the way 
to the North Pole’; Paul L. Ford’s ‘Many- 
Sided Franklin”; John C.Van Dyke’s ‘Old Eng- 
lish Masters,’’ accompanying Cole’s engravings, 
and Charles Henry Hart on ‘Gilbert Stuart’s 
Portraits of Women,’ with engravings by Henry 
Wolf. Among the serials are Mr. Crawford's 
“Via Crucis,”’ and Mr. Stockton’s fantastic tale, 
“The Vizier’; and among the many admirable 
illustrations, the first in order is Miss Beaux’s 
frontispiece portrait of Dr. Weir Mitchell. 


This Church and Realm. Some Difficulties of the 
Day Examined. By the Rev. C. E. Brooke, M. A. 
London: Rivington's. Price, 1s. 6d. 


Last Lent Mr. Brooke delivered a series of 
lectures in his church, St. John the Divine, Ken- 
sington, London. They attracted such wide at- 
tention that he has consented to publish them 
in book form, under the title, ‘‘This Church and 
Realm.” The subjects of the lectures will at 
once suggest their importance. They are: I. 
Canonical Obedience and Church Courts; Il. 
The Ornaments Rubric; III Tae Eastward 
Position; IV. Vestments; V. Incense; VI. 
Reservation. Mr. Brooke in a clear, logical 
manner gives the legal aspect of these questions, 
and brings to bear on them:a great deal of careful 
research into the history of the Church since 
the Reformation period. The book should be 
in the hands of every one who desi res to know 
the Church's law and practice on these subjects. 


In Memory of the Rey. Thomas McKee Brown, 
M.A., Pastor, Teacher, Priest. Sermons, etc., 
Together with Brief Biographical Notes, Letters, 
and Resolutions. Published by request. New York: 
E. & J. B. Young &Co. 1899. 

We are very glad this little book has been 
published as a timely remembrance of the priest 
and the man whom so many held in high rever- 
ence and esteem. The sermons preached in 
conuection with his obsequies, and the notes de- 
scriptive of the latter, are welcomed by Fr. 
Brown’s friends. The little volume is illus- 
trated by excellent views of both the old and 
the new St. Mary’s—both the result of the 
faithful life work of the consecrated, devoted 
priest who has passed within the veil. Let the 
supplication he so often made for others be of- 
fered for him: 


“Eternal rest grant him, O Lord, 
Anda light perpetual shine upon him.’’ 


.A Dictionary of the Bible, Dealing with its Lang- 
. uage, Literature,and Contents, including the Bibli- 
cal Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M. A., 
Ph.D., withthe Assistance of John A. Selbie, M. A. 
Vol Il, Feign--Kinsman. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Imperial Octavo. Pp.870. Price,cloth, 86. 


The appearance of the second volume of this 
/notable work within about a year of the publica- 
tion of the first, is creditable both to editors and 
/publishers. The fullness, comprehensiveness, 
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and scholarly character of the work need not 
again be emphasized. It is more than a diction- 
ary, it is anencyclopedia. One need not depend 
upon it for his theology, for in that field it can- 
not be expected to be either consistent or Cath- 
olic. It is for vast and valuable information in 
a wide range of research that we commend it. 
While it defers too much to modern “‘critical”’ 
views, it is moderately conservative in the most 
important matters relating to faith and inter- 
pretation. 


Diet in Illness and Convalescence. By Alice 
Worthington Winthrop. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

“Diet in Iliness and Convalescence” is founded 
on ‘Diet for the Sick,’? published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in 1885. As that admirable 
book is out of print, and as there is none which 
exactly fills its place, Mrs. Winthrop nas incor- 
porated its essential portions in a work which 
shall include also the later ideas on the science 
and practice of dietetics: The plan upon which 
the book is edited is clear, and the subjects fol- 
low each other in their natural order; the more 
important divisions being ‘‘Diet in Different Dis- 
eases,”’ ‘‘Receipts for the Sick and Convales- 
cent,’ subdivided with ‘‘Drinks,”’ and ‘‘Foods”’; 
“Bills of Fare for Convalescents,’? and an ap- 
pendix, containing extracts from standard works 
onimportant health topics (Influence of Alcoholic 
Liquors), is added. The additional illustrations 
are by Miss Milicent Johnson. 


“THE Conception of the Priesthood in the 
Early Church and in the Church of -England,”’ 
is the correct title of the book by the Rev. W. 
Sanday, D. D., LL.D., reviewed in our columns 
last week. 


THE great biographical edition of Harper’s 
Thackeray has been completed by the appear- 
ance of the thirteenth volume. It is a great 
work, welldone. Mrs. Ritchie has brought the 
author home to our hearts, and given him a 
place in the family circle. Without a formal 
biography (in deference to the great author’s 
wish) she has given us many sided views of him 
—snap shots, but full of truth and life. She was 
his companion and literary helper, and no one 
so well as she could give the world a glimpse of 
his life, habits, and character. All lovers of 
Thackeray will be grateful to his daughter and 
to the publishers for this monumental edition of 
his works. 


Periodicals 


Harper's Round Table helps us to an outing, even 
if we have to stay at home. The July issue 
takes us canoeing and camping and tramping 
and riding on a rail, and wecool off with a game 
of base ball among the Arctic whalers. ‘Ihe 
Battle of the Apprentices,’ is a true story of a 
naval encounter which has never before been 
writtenup. The boys of the captain’s gig, from 
several English merchantmen, met and van- 
quished with oars and boat hooks a mob of angry 
watermen in whale boats in the harbor of 
Iquique, Chile, in 1888. "The story is well told, 
and has a spirited illustration. 


Good Housekeeping is conducted ‘tin the inter- 
ests of the higher life of the household,” and at 
the same time we may add, is ‘‘none too good 
for human nature’s daily food.’? Wedo well to 
associate ‘‘good housekeep ng”’ with good things 
to eat, but it means much more. Good health, 
pleasant surroundings, domestic economies of all 
kinds, are intelligently discussed in this family 
magazine. Itis both entertaining and helpful. 
In the current number we have a good Fourth 
of July story, by Maria Allen Kimball; ‘‘Wom- 
en Who Have Made the World Better,”’ by Mary 
Sargent Hopkins; ‘‘Vacationing in the Rockies,”’ 
by Annie Curd; ‘‘Fashions and Fabrics,” ‘‘The 
Best Way,’ “Advice to Housewives,” etc. The 
series on ‘‘Home Science,’ beginning with 
Domestic Architecture, by Mrs. Burton Smith, 
president of the Atlanta Womaa’s Club, prom- 
ises to be of exceptional interest and value. 
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Opinions of the Press 


La Patria (translated) 
Cusa Lisre —If any shadow of doubt could 
remain as to the absolutely imperious necessity of 


the expulsion of the old Spanish regime in order : 


that Cuba might have true liberty and progress, 
it must vanish when one analyzes the series of 
phenomena developed before our sight day by 
day. We are eliminating traditional impedi- 
ments, and getting rid of the apparently impas- 
sable obstacles which four centuries of evil 
training in political administration had thrown 
in our path. In these days of fruitful, though 
silent, work, we learn of the most radical re- 
forms when they are published in The Oficiay 
Gazette, without being preceded by a magnificent 
conglomeration of oratory and colored fire. An 
order of six lines, with a very short preamble, 
will represent some bold and beneficent meas- 
ure, One might say that for usa thin sheet of 
paper separates the medieval world from the 
nineteenth century, and oftentimes the writing 
is not indispensable to enable us to pass from 
darkness to light. 
The Angelus. 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE CoNFLICT.—The New York 
clergy who are generally sound in the Faith, 
though their loyalty is not so conspicuous as 
the noisy attacks of Broad Churchmen on the 
Faith, are not going to let the matter drop. 
Soon after the sacrilege of May 14, about 40 
clergy, representing large city parishes, men of 
High, Moderate, and Low Church types, had an 
earnest conference. The discussion,which was 
quite general, was to the effect that it was felt 
that the American Church was sound at heart 
in its belief that the Bible was the Word of 
God, but that the advancement of Dr. Briggs to 
the priesthood had laid the Church open to the 
accusation that it was tolerant of unbelief in 
the Bible, and that it had paved the way for 
the admission of heretics to the ministry of the 
Church, and that something had to be done to 
vindicate the Church’s faith in the Bible, and 
to keep false teachers out of the priesthood. 
It was urged that the clergy and laity must 
get together, lay aside all minor differences, and 
take their stand upon the foundation principles 
of the Christian religion, faith in the Bible, the 
Incarnation and the Trinity, and earnestly con- 
tend against the encroachment of Broad Church 
teaching in the American Church. The first 
step was taken in the appointment of acommit- 
tee to consider and report at a future meeting 


the wisest course to pursue, the idea of those © 


present seeming to be that a Church-defence so- 
ciety should be formed, to include both clergy 
and laity, and to circulate literature on the 
fundamental principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, as it is held by the Catholic Church. The 
feeling in favor of some such course was gene- 
ral, but the suggestions as to detail were many 
and various. A number of speakers said that 
prominent laymen in their parishes felt deeply 
the slur which, they said, had been cast upon 
the Church of not holding faith in the Bible as 
essential, and that they were pressed by these 
laymen not to permit the Church to stand ac- 
cused of not believing in Holy Scripture. It 
was said that this feeling is deep and wide- 
spread among representative laymen in New 
York, in parishes of all types of Churchman- 
ship, an? a disposition to act vigorously was 
manifested by those present. 

The discontent with the present administra- 
tion of affairs in the diocese of New York will 
show itself at the meeting of the convention of 
the diocese, on the last Wednesday in Septem- 
ber. The convention will then elect a Standing 
Committee, and it is understood that an effort 


will be made to retire from that committee ail 


the members except the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
George Macculloch Miller,and George Zabriskie. 
The matter has been informally discussed by 
about forty of the priests of the diocese, and 


they have agreed to oppose the re-election of the — 
Rev. Drs. Thomas R. Harris, Octavius Apple-— 


gate, and J.S. Shipman, and S. Nicholson Kane, 
and Herman C. von Post... Their action will be 


calculated as a rebuke to the Standing Commit- 


tee for passing the papers of Dr. Briggs, and 
thus permitting his ordination as a priest. 
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The household 


The Queen’s Glebe 


BY FREDERICA EDMUNDS 
(All rights reserved) 
XXII, 

T was the spring of the year 1783. The 

broad waters of Lake Ontario were riot- 
ing in the sunshine, scattering their gold 
with spendthrift hands as though confident 
in the promise of the summer days to come. 
Far overhead, spreading their white wings 
against the sky, flocks of wild geese were 
sailing northward, sure harbingers of 
longerdaysand warmerskies. Upand down 
the lake, as far as eye could see, the heav- 
ily-wooded shore was beginning to put on 
the tender greenness which comes so late in 
these latitudes, and is doubly precious to 
the eyes which have yearned for it through 
the long, ice-bound winter. 

Along this northern coast, and into the 
chain of lesser lakes called the Bay of 
Quinte a party of voyagers had made their 
way in one of the clumsy batteaux used for 
such navigation. Two or three trappers 
there were, making their way up from Mon- 
treal,where they had exchanged their pelts 
for gold, one or two soldiers returning to 
far-off frontier posts, and one who might 
have been taken for a traveling missionary, 
though the character of face and dress was 
somewhat belied by a military bearing. 
This priest-soldier spoke little more than 
the silent Indians who poled the boat, but, 
in spite of the continual talk of the others, 

his eye took in every curve of the shore, 
every change in the timbered country be- 
yond. 

*See,” said one of the Indians, breaking 
his long silence by the English speech pe- 
culiar to the Iroquois, ‘‘there are the north- 
ern settlements of my people, the Mo- 
hawks.” 

‘And none too soon,” replied one of the 
traders. ‘‘T'wo hundred miles of this lake 
coasting is dull business when one is im- 
patient for the woods. I can not breathe 
aright until I am in the forest again.” 

“My breath is not difficult when ’tis 
scented with the good French liqueurs of 
Montreal, or drawn in the presence of her 
pretty maids,” said another. 

“Are these settlements, then, from the 
Mohawk Valley of New York?” asked a third. 
‘Tis a region we French knew well in the 
Indian wars. ‘Tis said it hath suffered 
much of late.” 

‘‘Aye, it hath suffered,” replied Alan On- 
derhill, the soldier-priest who had spoken 
little. ‘'The fair shores of the Mohawk are 
stripped as a vine when the vintage is 
done.’’ He was fastening his cloak as he 
spoke, and his eyes seemed to count the 
flattening waves which lay between him and 
the shore. 

‘But those who have had their way in 
this matter, and can count the most of scalps? 
Surely, there are some victorious to whom 

the spoils belong?” asked a soldier whose 
persistence might have showed him half a 
Scot. 
Yes,” replied Underhill; ‘‘since the 
peace hath been signed there are those who 
have heart to sow again the fields, and our 
women are busy at the spinning of the 
_woolen and the flax, but it will be long 
years before the valley shall see the old 
_ prosperity which it hath sold to buy a 


dearer liberty.” He made ready, as he 
spoke, to leap from the boat, which was be- 
ing pushed in to the shore.” 

“Good,” exclaimed the Frenchman; ‘“‘I 
like thy spirit, comrade, and I lick not the 
hand of King George more than thyself.” 
But Underhill had already sprung to land, 
and the answer passed unheeded. 

Through the forest clearing, guided by 
one of the Indians, Alan struck out on foot 
for his father’s plantation at New Johns- 
town. Past the thrifty settlement of five 
hundred houses or so, past the little wooden 
church where Mr. Underhill now preached 
in Mohawk and administered from the ves- 
sels once in use at Fort Hunter the Holy 
Elements to his reunited flock, he hurried. 
Then the well-tilled acres of the priest's 
plantation came in sight, and Alan hast- 
ened on as though his feet were winged. 

A few days later a young man and woman 
were walking by the tossing waters of the 
lake. A serene sky stretched overhead, 
though light-whipped cirrhous clouds some- 
what screened the sunshine which lapped 
the beach above the water-mark, as the in 
coming tide, below. 

“Evelyn,” said Alan, looking into the 
sweet face, more thoughtful and more wistful 
than of old, ‘tell me now, for I can wait no 
longer, is there any reason why our mar- 
riage should not be immediate? Remem- 
ber, dear one, I have served as long as 
Jacob for his Rachel.” 

‘Aye, but Leah was his first reward,” 
and a sparkle of the old playfulness came 
back into the girl's face. Then she added, 
with a ring of sorrow, ‘‘Your Leah lies by 
Champlain’s waters, Alan, for I know she 
was yours in: heart.” 

Alan was silent a minute. There were 
many memories to be choked back. Then 
he said: ‘‘You will not keep me waiting 
longer, my Rachel?” 

Evelyn stretched out her hand with the 
old childish gesture, and put it within his. 
‘Tt is yours when you will,” she said sim- 
ply. 

‘Thank God!” was all she heard of Alan’s 
whispered reply, but his hand tightened 
upon hers with a quite painful pressure as 
he drew her closer, 

Presently he said: ‘‘Evelyn, ’tis a great 
comfort that my mother knew our happi- 
ness and rejoiced init. Do you think that 
she pined for the valley home; that the ex- 
ile was the hastening of her death?” 

“T know not; she was always uncomplain- 
ing, but the persecution there, the hard- 
ships and privations here, must all have 
had their weight. But above all, I believe, 
the disappointment that Griffifth failed to 
return caused her to give up heart.”’ 

‘‘We must not judge him,” said Alan, 
presently, though his voice was stern. 
“Griffifth was made of less rugged stuff than 
we others.” 

‘‘Aye,” said Evelyn, with a somewhat bit- 
ter emphasis, then she asked: ‘‘How did 
he look, Alan? You said he was present at 
your ordination in Edinburgh?” 

“Fe looked well, and well-favored as ever, 
but sorrow hath left some traces, and no 
doubt conscience sometimes has its sting. 
There was one other I saw whom you will 
readily recall, Captain Dalton.” 

“Indeed, the brave captain who ran away 
from his last tryst with us! I knew not on 
which side of the water he was to be 
found!’’ 

‘Nor I, and yet it eased’ my mind to see 
him. ’Twas at the last encounter with Sir 
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John’s bravos that I, myself, wounded a 
young officer in the attack at the church. 
I noted even then his dashing appearance 
and long, flowing black hair. When the 
conflict was over and the enemy withdrawn, 
I found him on the ground, still breathing. 
‘Let me remove ycu to camp,’ 1 entreated, 
‘T insure you kind treatment.’ ‘Never,with: 
such a black rebel as you; I will perish 
here,’ was his reply.’ Later, I saw such a 
scalp with long black hair in the possession: 
of an Oneida Indian, and knew his fate. A 
fear long haunted me that the officer was 
Captain Dalton.” Evelyn shuddered. 

“Tell me of our friends in the valley,’’ 
she said. ‘‘What of Juvrouw Myndert?” 

‘‘Ah, know you that she has a lover?” 

‘‘Who, then, is the happy junker?” 

“Tis no junker, but the new domine at 
Caughnawaga chapel who, report saith, has- 
already lost three wives. To see him and 
Katrina together reminds one of nothing but 
a pair of well-filled partridges. ’Tis said the 
domine isa rare hand at courting.” 

‘‘Out on such a Bluebeard! And how fares 
Dame Cairnewas and her ‘Sandy’ ?” 

‘*The former, well; to speak of the latter 
is to tell another tragic tale.” 

‘*T must hear it, Alan.” 

‘Twas when Rensselaer was following 
Sir John’s retreat—the same summer that 
you left the valley. McKaye and I wereina 
fever that he made such slow work of it. At 
the Fort Hunter ford he stopped, quite dis- 
mayed, by the force of forty men he found 
there. We implored him to give us leave 
for the attack. ‘I like not these rifts,’ he 
said; ‘’tis unwise to risk what you know not.” 
He was assured that every man in his com- 
mand knew the place, and for very shame he 
yielded. The paltry force was soon driven 
away from the ford, and then the baggage 
wagons served for a fine bridge in the shal- 
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low water. Sir John, seeing our commander 
had hardened his shell for a real battle, put 
himself in good position, protected by the 
bend you must remember, while Brant’s In- 
dians took to their usual hiding in the 
woods--ah, Evelyn, the details of such a 
field are not for you. ’Twas hardly fought, 
but we won the day, and our boys gave de- 
cent burial to the dead. One poor fellow we 
found, head downwards, across the tree- 
stump where a Seneca’s knife had cast him. 
‘Tausend duyvil!’ cried Dirck Myndert, at 
my side, ‘’tis Sandy himself, and he’s chok- 
ing,’ for the blood spurted from his mouth 
as we raised him. ‘No,’ gurgled poor 
Cairnewas, in ghastly mockery of Dirck’s 
speech, ‘’tis not joking at all, butit’s maybe 
dead earnest,’ and then his poor mangléd 
body lurched forward, and he was dead in- 
deed.” 

It required some moments to soothe Eve- 
lyn’s agitated horror after this tale, and 
then Alan asked abruptly: ‘‘But, dear one, 
tell me, am I free from the old pledge to 
work in the Mohawk Valley? Our people 
are here now, and my duty to my father is 
here.” 

Evelyn responded according to Alan’s 
wish, but Mr. Underhill refused to accept 
the sacrifice. 

‘Nay, Alan,” he said, ‘‘I am sufficient for 
the wants of my red children here, and as I 
go up and down among them, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Niagara, I am happy in my 
work. A wanderer such as I must dispense 
with the sweet offices of womanly love, and 
George, thank God! has grown to be my 
right hand, and will be both son and daughter 
to me. The persecuted and down-trodden 
Church in the valley hath greater need of 
thee.” 

Mr. Underhill indeed seemed quite content 
with his work, though he was perhaps in- 
clined to dwell on the darkest side of the 
dark experience which had whitened his 
hair before his time. With the Johnsons 
he held no intercourse whatever, but until 
the day of his death his own loyalty never 
faltered, and he considered that the Church 
had suffered in her separation from the Eng- 
lish State. 

The wedding of Alan and Evelyn took 
place in June in the little Mohawk chapel, 
which was crowded with devout and curious 
onlookers, both white and red. Grief and 
gladness were mingled on that summer wed- 
ding day as were the lights and shadows 
which flecked the nodding fields. But as the 
sun rode still in his blue heaven above, so 
deep and abiding peace brooded even in the 
hearts whose saddest memories no lapse of 
years nor future joy could ever quite efface. 

And then the hour of embarkation came, 
the ‘hour which was to bear away the two 
made one, into that far shining stretch 
where sky and billows met. 

The last good-byes were said bravely, the 
last words floated across a widening reach of 
water, while the hands stretched backward 
in farewell were lengthened by the falling 
shadows until they almost touched those 
others on the shore. Mr. Underhill and 
George were left standing on the beach, but 
Love and Youth in the boat passed out into 
a wider world. i 

[THE END. | 
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A Plucky Crew 
hae story of the narrow escape of the bark 
Hesper, of this city, in a hurricane, and the 
pluck and skill of the captain and crew in sail- 
ing her to Kiao-Chau, China, is now told fully 
for the first time. 

During the storm the Hesper became water- 
logged. All the provisions were spoiled, and 
the deckload shifting, gave the vessel a list to 
port that took her main sail under water. The 
cabins were flooded, and Captain Sodergren and 
his wife had to live in a tent made out ofa 
soare sail, and rigged up on the deckload cof 
lumber. When the opportunity came, the Cap- 
tain and his wife would not leave the ship, and 
the crew manfully stayed by, them, so for a 
whole month they lived as best they could, and 
sailed the waterlogged hulk 1,450 miles in to 
safety. 

Nineteen days after the disaster, when the 
transport ‘‘Pennsylvania’’ showed up,the sailors 
would have deserted the Hesper in a body had 
Mrs. Sodergren accepted a proffered passage to 
Nagasaki; but she positively refused to leave 
her husband and he would not leave his vessel, 
so allhands stayed by the bark. Theofficers of 
the “Pennsylvania” say it was one of the brav- 
est and pluckiest acts they ever saw performed 
on the ocean. There was a vessel practically a 
wreck and/unseaworthy—another storm would 
assuredly have sent her to the bottom—yet the 
captain would not give up the ship, the wife 
would not leave her husband, and the crew 
would not desert the woman.—San Francisco 
Call. 


T a military bazaar an officer thought 
he fancied a certain article exposed for 
sale at one of the stalls, and he was certain 
he fancied the lady who presided at thestall. 
He remarked, therefore, that he thought 
that particular article very pretty. The lady 
said: 
“Yes, itis very pretty. My mother sent 


” 

‘‘Ah, really,’ pursued the officer, deter- 
mined to discover the name of the owner of 
the eyes that had bewitched him—“really, 
let me see—I think I have met your mother. 
Her name is—” 

‘The (Jueen of England,” answered the 


lady. 
The officer did not wait for the fancied 
article.—Spare Moments. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
; Cambridge, Mass. * » 
The school is now iin its eleventh year. Mr. 
Arthur Gilman, the director, after eighteen 
years of service, resigned his position as regent 
of Radcliffe College to give his entire attention 
to the Cambridge School. The aim is to fit the 
studies to the peculiar wants of every individual 
girl, along the broadest lines. For this purpose, 
the teachers are numerous and the classes 
small. The Cambridge School Club recently 
gave two exhibitions, one by the art classes, 
the other by the physics and chemistry depart- 
ment. The work in the former was excellently 
done; the latter attracted much interest. On 
one table was arranged the work of the younger 
class, girls of eleven and twelve, who had been 
etching on glass, making starch from potatoes, 
dyeing various fabrics, and manufacturing their 
own salt. On the other tables was the work of 
the older girls in photography, the making of 
soap, baking powder, and essences, and in the 
testing of candy for impurities, the testing of 
soap for the proportion of fats, and the testing 
of dyes. 
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THE CHESHIRE ACADEMY 
(Episcopal Academy of Connecticut) 


The Cheshire Academy is one of the oldest 
Church schools in the country, having been 
founded by Bishop Seabury in 1794, The loca- 
tion is elevated and healthful, water pure, sur- 
roundings attractive, plant large enough for 
the number of pupils taken—that number not 
too large to allow personal attention tothe boys 
—teachers all men of experience, and each a 
specialist in his own line of work. The differ-~ 
ent courses of study prepare boys for college in 
either the academic or scientific departments, 
and its graduates are admitted to several of 
the best colleges, on the certificate of the prin- 
cipal,without examination. The school is large 
ly patronized by the clergy of the diocese, aud 
is warmly endorsed by the Bishop. , 
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Children’s Hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XV. 
A BRAKEMAN’S DAUGHTER 
4¢€¥T'S the 5:10 for Allegan,” Mollie said, 
when all was silent again, ‘‘just leaving 
the station in town.” 

“But what shall we do,” Eleanor asked, 
trying to keep her voice steady, so as not to 
frighten the two little ones. 

“Step over on the right track,’ Madge 
said quietly, “It will pass you all right 


then.” 
Something inher gentle, steadfast tone in- 


spired confidence in the girls, and without a 
word they stepped from the foot path to the 
right hand track and waited. Nota word 
was spoken, save by Virginia who said, half 
laughing, half in earnest, with her keen 
glance fixed on the clouds of smoke rising 
between the station and the bridge. 

“T wonder if the bridge will tremble more 
than we will.” 

They could see the shining disk of the 
headlight, far, far off, when suddenly its 
whistle was answered by another from the 
bay shore, and this time even Mollie’s face 
whitened, as the danger of their position 
flashed upon her. 

“Run back,” cried Madge, ‘“‘back to the 
‘shore. . We can get there if we hurry,” and 
catching Alice’s hand, shé set the example. 

Nell followed with Laura, and Mollie was 
just belfind Evelyn. There was no time for 
tears or screaming. All eyes were on the nar- 
row perspective of the bridge showing dimly 
ahead, all ears strained to catch the rumble 
of the trains, and they started to run as they 
had never run before, when a low, sharp cry 
made Mollie who was last, stup and turn. 

It was Virginia. In the excitement her 
lameness had been forgotten, and now, she 
stood a helpless, wavering figure on the foot 
path, her fur cloak fallen from her shoulders, 
and her hands pressed against her breast as 
she stared at the coming headlight just in 
sight. 

“Madge! Madge!” shouted Mollie with all 
her might, She knew how readily that brave 
little heart would respond, and as she ran 
back to Virginia’s side she felt the bridge 
tremble and snudder beneath her. 

“Go back,” Virginia cried imploringly, 
when she saw who it was, ‘‘never mind me, 
Mollie. Go back, quick.” 

“Not much,’’ Mollie gasped as she reached 

her side, ‘‘we can carry you.” 

“No, we can’t,” Madge said hurriedly, as 
she came up with them, ‘“‘there isn’t time.” 
She gave one glance at the bay shore where 
the second train was rounding the last 
eurve, and then laid her hand on Virginia’s 
arm. ‘Lie down,” she said, ‘‘full length 
on the planking, and shut your eyes.” 

There was no time to question or argue, 
and Virginia was dizzy and faint already. 

‘Tie still now,” continued Madge, tucking 

her skirts around her closely, so that they 
. should not catch in the wheels. ‘You and I, 
Mollie, next.” 

Her voice was quiet and resolute as if all 

three were safe in the little green house, 


and when the two trains flashed on the 


bridge, none of the many passengers they 
bore knew of the frail human lives lying 
there on the planking just out of reach of 
the wheels. The bridge framework throbbed 
and shook beneath them. There was a deaf- 
ening roar and rumble, so terrible as it 
passed them with the dazzling lights and the 
great black shapes speeding by like devour- 
ing monsters, that Mollie thought they were 
going to die anyway, and she closed her eyes 
with aqueer thought of what Dave and Art. 
would say, and a feeling that death was not 
hard after all when it came so swiftly. And 
then before the thought had passed from her 
mind, the peril was over, the bridge had 
ceased to tremble, and when she raised her 
head Madge was sitting up, her head bent 
over Virginia, 

‘She has fainted,” she said. 
head on my lap, Mollie.” 

Mollie pulled cff her mittens, and lifting 
the fair, pretty head tenderly, laid it in 
Madge’s lap. 

“Now call the others,’ Madge said. ‘I 
will stay here with her.” 

“Oh, Madge, I can’t leave you,” Mollie ex- 
claimed, looking down at the prostrate, sil- 
ent form, and then at the grave, white little 
face above it. ‘‘What if—”’ 

“There aren’t any more trains,” Madge 
interrupted shortly. ‘‘We will beall right, 
Hurry!” 

It must have been her fancy, Mollie 
thought as she turned away, but she imagined 
she saw a look of painon Madge’s face. The 
snow was falling faster every minute now, 
and her head was reeling with the sound of 
the whirring wheels, but she pressed on 
bravely. 

When Mollie’s cry for Madge rang out, 
Eleanor thought it was to see if she were 
safe. No thought of the truth crossed her 
mind at all. There was only the longing to 
save the two little ones who clung to her,and 
Evelyn, light and fleet of foot, was too far 
ahead to hear. It was only when the end of 
the bridge was reached, and the four girls 
leaned back against the earth embankment 
at the side of the track, panting for breath, 
but safe, that Nell missed the others. 

“Evelyn,” she cried, ‘‘where’s Virgine?” 

Evelyn gave a frightened glance back at 
the bridge. The Allegan train from Ottawa 
was already upon it, and the rumble of the 
south-bound express sounded on the ground. 

“There!” she exclaimed, pointing to the 
bridge, her face pale and scared. ‘‘They 
are back there.” 

Eleanor dropped the children’s hands and 
tried to reach the track, with a wild notion 
of signalling the express; but even as she 
started, it dashed around the curve, passed 
them, and was on the bridge. 

‘Mollie! Mollie!” screamed Laura franti- 
cally, but the rest sank on their knees and 
hid their faces. It seemed to Nell in that 
horrible moment as though she could hear 
the agonized shrieks of the girls above the 
roar of the trains, and almost catch the sound 
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as the wheels crushed out their lives, and 
then—it was over, and they were alone in 
the dusk and softly falling snow. 

“Come, come quick,’’ Eleanor said, rising 
unsteadily, ‘‘we must find them.”? Her 
voice sounded so hard and queer that it 
stilled the children’s weeping, and with 
white, frightened faces they followed her. 
The snow was so thick now that it cast a 
blur over everything, but Eleanor started 
unhesitatingly along the bridge. 

‘““Wasn’t Madge Ferrall with them, too?” 
she asked suddenly, and Evelyn nodded, not 
trusting herself to speak. 

“Mollie said she was brave,” Nell began, 
and then the tears rushed to her eyes, and 
she stumbled blindly, a sob choking her 
voice at the name of Mollie—wilful, true- 
hearted, fiery Mollie. 

“Oh, Evelyn, Evelyn, what shall we do?” 
she faltered ‘‘Think of what we shall find 
there—what shail we—” 

She paused abruptly, for Laura had bound- 
ed past her ‘to meet a form emerging from 
the mingled haze of snow and smoke and 
_ twilight, astrange form that stumbled and 
hesitated, and then pressed on. 

‘Mollie, Mollie, darling Mollie,” Laura 
cried, clasping her arms about the form, and 
at the glad, joyous welcome, Mollie’s strength 
seemed to return. 

‘Yes, yes, we're all right,” she said, in an- 
swer tothe half-uttered words on Nell’s lips. 
“Madge isyonder with Virgine. She fainted. 
Come and help us.” 

“All right!” Nell could hardly realize 
the blessed truth. No awful death, no ghast- 
ly discovery, all safe! She followed Mollie 
asifinadream. It wasall so unreal, their 
being out there in the loneliness and dark- 
ness. Even the terrible tragedy that had 
threatened three lives a minute before, now 
seemed part of the dream, in the peaceful 
silence that reigned. But the reality forced 
itself upon her when they reached the spot 
where Madge sat with Virginia’s form be- 


side her. 
“She isn’t hurt,” Tony’s sister said, reas- 


suringly. ‘If Mollie and Nell can lift her, 
and carry her across Deny bridge, you can 
take her to our house.’ 

“Oh, of course we can lift her ,” Mollie re- 
turned. ‘‘Just raise her head from your lap, 
Madge.” 

“T ean’t,” Madge said in a low tone, “my 
arm is hurt.” 

Mollie gave a quick exclamation of sur- 
ce and with tender hands raised Virgin- 

s head from the little heroine’s lap. 

Hurt?” she echoed, ‘‘hurt? And here 
you stayed d}l alone with Virgine, O Madge, 
Madge.” 

“Wecan take Virgine,” Nell said; ‘tyou 
help Madge.” 

The sober-faced procession started on its 
way, Eleanor and Evelyn carrying Virginia, 
with what help Alice and Laura could give, 
while Mollie brought up the rear, support- 
ing Madge, pale-faced, but without a tear in 
her big eyes, although one arm hung loosely 
and helplessly at her side. 

“JT think, Mollie,” she said, as they neared 
the end of the bridge and the light from the 
window of the little green house came in 
view, ‘‘some one ought to go ahead to tell 
them, Tony and mamma, She might think 
it was me, you know, they were bringing 


home; she’s been nervous since they brought 


papa home that: way,” and Mollie sent the 


word on to Laura who sped ahead to break 


the news and smooth the way. 
(To be continued.) 


A Gentle Horse Breaker 


EXT to Alexander the Great, who in his 
youth subdued Bucephalus, perhaps the 
most famous of all horse-breakers was John 
Rarey, the Ohioan, who died at the age of 
thirty-eight, after having amassed a fortune 
by his skill. 

With the awakening of his mental ener- 
gies, the boy realized that there was some- 
thing wrong in the prevalent method of 
breaking horses. His childish soul recoiled 
at the cuffs-and blows with which drivers 
were wont tosubdue their animals, Through- 
out his school days the subject of his compo- 
sitions was ‘‘Man’s Best Friend—the Noble 
Horse.” 

The turning point in his boyhood came on 
his twelfth birthday. His father, now an 
extensive dealer in horses, presented to him 
an unbroken pony which the lad proceeded 
to train after his own ideas. Little atten- 
tion was paid to his manceuvers with the 
pony until neighbors began to flock to the 
farm to see the animal’s almost human an- 
tics. The boy had trained the pony until 
there seemed to be nothing beyound the 
quadruped’s intelligence. But while family 
and neighbors applauded, the result was at- 
tributed to the pony’s abnormal cleverness, 
rather than to the boy’s skill in training. 

His success with the pony encouraged him 
to undertake the education ot his neighbors’ 
untrained horses. Gradually he found him- 
self master of a prosperous and attractive 
business. For miles around his boyhood 
home, pupils sought instruction in his meth- 
od of training. All this came about while 
he was still in his teens. In stature he was 
a medium-sized youth with a well-propor- 
tioned figure, wiry and active rather than 
muscular. His complexion was almost effe- 
minately fair. His hair was flaxen, his eyes 
large and gray. In manners and speech, as 
boy and man, he was always a gentleman. 
When not engaged in conquering a fracti- 
ous horse, his fair face had the kindly repose 
of a poet’s. Observation in the animal world 
early convinced him that the horse had in- 
tellectual endowment in harmony with 
man’s. He soon learned that his greatest 
successes were the result of kind treatment, 
firmness, and perseverance. Colts, however 
wild, he observed, allowed cows, sheep, and 
other domestic animals to associate with 
them unmolested. Young Rarey cultivated 
a close friendship with the wildest colts, and 
his kindly advances were never repulsed. 
Not unfrequently, they gave demonstration 
of positive delight. —St. Nicholas. 


COOK CAN’T SPOIL. 


Grape-Nuts Need No Cooking, and the 
Flavor is Assured. 


People want food that has a palatable, 
toothsome taste, and one that will recall a 
pleasant taste whenever the name is men- 
tioned. That feature is a strong one in 
Grape-Nuts, the new breakfast food made 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

No cooking is required, hence the taste is 
not dependent upon the cook, but is just 
what the makers intended it to be. 

It is often served cold and dry, with a bit 
of rich cream in part of the saucer. 

If one wants a hot dish, a little hot milk 
can be poured over some Grape-Nuts, and 
there you are, a most fetching dish, fur- 
nishing the high nutritive value of grape- 
sugar. 

Grape-Nuts sold by grocers. 
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| Soap 
Safety 


Wool Soap is safe 
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because it 1s putes 
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clean, White, 


made for skin-use. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Up and down, far and wide, over 
this continent and in every quarter 
of this planet, our 

“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELL 
is lifting up its sweet vyoise and our repu- 
tation. The “Blymyer’” courts the consid- 
eration of the seeker after yolume supple- 
menting surpassing sweetness. 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry ©o., Cine nnati, 0- 


Please mention this paper. 


BELLS 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY "busted 


THE BE, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0, U8 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin seit 
#0R CHURCHES, GOURT. AISI QUSES  SENPOLS. cle: 


wWakkere or tg Larsest Bell in America, 
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fq, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4996, 
IK q HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 

WURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER, AU SIALMITs 

E CO.IGENUINE 


Li 
—=,W EST-TROY, N.Y. BELL-MEYAL 
: CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 
MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y.,and New York City. : 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Beils. 


A “HOMELIKE” ATMOSPHERE 


prevails at The Pennoyer Sanitarium, Kenosha, 


BREAKFAST | 


Pettijohn’s *“roop 


Gail Borden. Best inrant Foop. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
CARRIAGE BUYER OA See 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the aha selling, 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR~ 
RIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


svar Schieffelin & COs. New York 
FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


poser ees pu Peete acces Bulbs, Plants, and 
, apply (catalogue free) to LEW! 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. °. 
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Finance and Commerce 


ANK clearings show the exchanges of the 
country last week to have been nearly 61 
per cent larger than last year, and 75 per cent. 
greater than 1892. Outside of New York they 
were 37 per cent. larger than 1898. Returns of 
railroad earnings for June show large gains on 
every hand. Failures are reported by R.G.Dunn 
& Co., “the smallest ever known.” 

Shipments of boots and shoes are also the 
largest on record for.theseason. Quite a specu- 
lation has appeared in wool, and sales for two 
weeks were 22 million pounds, or almost equal 
to 1897, when buyers were anticipating new im- 
port duties. Cotton is steady in price for raw 
material. The government gives the condition 
of the growing crop July 1st, 87 as against 91 
last year, and we have had reports of floods in 
Texas since, but speculative buying is so far 
poor. Demand for manufactured cottonis good. 
Exports of cotton for June were slightly more 
than last year. Unprecedented activity in the 
iron trade continues, and stocks are reduced to 
barely current needs. Production is rapidly ex- 
panding, and a period of accumulating supplies 
is doubtless near at hand. Several threatened 
strikes have been amicably adjusted, the de- 
mand of the laborers for higher wages being 
granted. In thecopper market exports ire still 
restricted, and the tendency is toward lower 
prices. 

Wheat is still dull and the price is dragging. 
Receipts at primary markets are very heavy, 
and the buying for export is poor, resulting in 
increased visible stocks at a period when they 
are ordinarily decreasing. The government re- 
port for July 1st indicates a crop of 522 million 
bushels, with reserves in farmers’ nands of 65 
millions. Corn has ruled rather firm. Receipts 
at primary markets have been large but are de- 
creasing, but demand, both foreign and domestic, 
is good, and stocks are decreasing. The gov- 
ernment indicates acrop of about two billion 
bushels, Interior stocks are small. Provisions 
have been active and strong, scoring a fairly 
sharp advance in price. Receipts of hogs are 
large, but the demand is unprecedented, and 
the market has had the support of strong specu- 
lative buying by packers and dealers who gen- 
erally look for still higher prices. 

For the month of June the figures for our na- 
tional foreign trade show an excess of exports 
overimports of 35 million dollars, against 43 mil- 
lion last year, and for twelve months the excess 
of exports was 530 millions, against 615 in 1898. 

In financial circles the tendency is toward 
higher interest rates. The legal reserves in the 
New York banks got down to five million dollars. 
Last week there was an increase, but it was at 
the cost of a considerable contraction in loans. 
The expanding business of the country requires 
money, and interest rates are sharply advanced 
abroad. The Bank of England rate has been 
advanced to 31g per cent., and the rate of ex- 
change is again dangerously near the export 
line. Stocks in Wall st. have been advanced 
sharply under good bull leadership, and a ger- 
eral country buying. 


Chinese Currency 


HE recent reports which indicate that the 
Chinese coins known as ‘‘cash”’ are disap 
pearing because of their appreciating value, and 
that silver coins are to fill the vacancy thus 
created in the currency of China, lends special 
interest to a statement recently prepared by the 
Treasury Bureauof Statistics regarding the cur 
reney of China. The money of China, it says, is 
uncertain as to quantity and quality. Noaccurate 
estimate has been made of the amount of money 


a Branch Investment and Banking Office, 


115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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-in circulation in the empire, while no accurate 


statement can be made to-day of what its value 
will be to-morrow. Based upon silver, its value 
fluctuates with the changes in the market price 
of silver. The copper ‘‘cat™,’’ valued at about 
one-tenth of a cent, is the actual circulating 
medium, while the tael is the nominal standard 
for larger sums, it being merely a given weight 
of silver, and not a coin. Actual silver circu- 
lates in two forms, the ‘‘dollar’’ and the 
‘‘sycee.”’? The dollar was originally the Mexican 
dollar, and became a popular and generally ac- 
cepted form of currency wherever obtained. 
So convenient was it, that large quantities 
were imported for use as currency. More re- 
cently, however, mints for the coinage of dol- 
lars purporting to be of weight and fineness 
equal to Mexican dollars, have been established, 
not by the central government, but by the au- 
thorities of the various. provinces, and the re- 
sult is that the rivalry bevween these provincial 
mints has reduced the weight and fineness of 
the ‘‘dollars’? which they issue, until the pro- 
vincial silver ‘‘dollars” are looked upon with 
distrust. Additional mints, however, are being 
established, the machinery for them being from 
the United States. Some half dozen of the 
cities of China now have their mints for the 
coinage of ‘‘dollars,’? and work is in progress 
upon local mints in other cities, so that by the 
end of the present year, according to a recent 
issue of The North China Daily News, at least ten 
different kinds of silver coins purporting to be 
‘‘dollars”’ will be upon the market. In addition to 
this uncertainty, may be pointed out the fact 
that the ‘‘tael’’ differs in various cities and prov- 
inces, the weight of silver recognized asa “‘tael”’ 
being greater at some points than at others. 
Even the ‘‘sycee,’’ which is an actual quantity 
of silver cast in the formcf ashoe, with the 
weight written upon it in Chinese characters, is 
somewhat uncertain as toits value, both by rea- 
son of the constant fluctuation in the price of 
the silver which it contains and the uncertainty 
as to the fineness of the silver utilized. 

All efforts to learn the exact fineness of the 
standard silver used in the ‘‘sycee’’ have been 
unsuccessful, though the estimates put the rate 
at ninety-seven one-hundredths, which is con- 
siderably in excess of the American coin, which 
is ninety one-hundredths fine. The ‘“‘sycee”’ is 
merely an indefinite quantity cast in the form 
of a woman’s shoe, its actual weight being deter- 
mined by agents or officers appointed by the 
merchants to weigh the “‘sycees,’’ accuracy and 
integrity on their part being insured by actual 
physical decapitation of those who are found 
dishonest. Even the ‘‘cash,’’ a copper and zinc 


coin about the size of our 25 cent piece, having a 
square hole in the centre for convenience in 
stringing quantities of them together, varies 
greatly, both in fineness and weight, in some 
cases 1,000 of them being equal to a ‘‘dollar,”’ 
while in others nearly 2000 are required to 
equal a ‘‘dollar.’? Gold coin is practically un- 
known in China, no coins of this metal being 
made at the mints; and gold coins of other 
countries have seldom, if ever, circulated, 


though the value of the metal is fully recog- 
nized, and gold, whether in coin or bulk, proves 
a medium of exchange upon determination of 
its weigbt and fineness when occasion requires. 
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Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatoseis a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorafive. Jt contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
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At druggists’ in 2-02.,Y%, % and 1 lb, tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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“West Michigan Ry”’ 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO 
DELIGHTFUL MICHIGAN RESORTS 
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Bay View Petoskey Omena 
Lake Harbor Neahtawanta 
Charlevoix-the-Beautiful 
Ottawa Beach Harbor Springs 

Cool Lake Michigan Breezes, freedom from cust 
and mosquitos—refreshing nights, etc., are some of 
the agreeable characteristics of these resorts. 

Send for illustrated folder issued by the General 


ate ger Department, C. & W.M. R’y, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS FROM 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS TO PETOSKEY—BAY VIEW 


commencing June 19th and continuing until Sept. 


25th (via Ill. Cent. R’y from St. Louis). Your home 
agent can sell you through tickets at reduced rates. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO PITTSBURG 
AND BOSTON 


Via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y. One 
fare for the round trip from Chicago. Return 
limit Aug. 3lst. Pittsburg tickets on sale Aug. 
1st, 2d, 3d,4th and 5th. Boston tickets, Aug. 11th 
and 12th. Further information may be had by 
addressing F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chicago; A. 
J. Smiru, G. P. A., Cleveland, or by calling at 
City. Ticket Office, 180 Clark st. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS TO BOSTON. 


On Wabash Continental Limited, leaving 
Chicago 12:02 noon, arriving Boston 5:50 p. M. 
next day. Also on Night Express leaving Chi- 
cago 11 Pp. M., arriving Boston 10:20 a. mM. second 
day. Through sleeper to New York on both 
trains. Ticket Office, 97 Adams st. Telephone, 
Main 1619. 


THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED TO BOSTON 


All of the luxuries and conveniencies of this 
famous train are at the disposal of Boston and 
New England passengers without extra charge. 
Write for Book of Trains and other printed 
matter of interest to representatives named be- 
low: F. M. Byron, G. W. A., Chicago; A. J. 
Smiru, G. P. A., Cleveland. or call at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark st., Chicago. 
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‘PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


As A child grows faster than a man, so the 
proportion of building materials in the child’s 
food should be greater. Mellin’s Food is rich 
in the elements requisite to form new tissues 
for growing bodies. The child fed on Mellin’s 


Food does not outgrow his strength, and while 
he grows fast, his flesh grows firm and his 
strength is maintained. 
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KINCSFORD’S 
OSWECO 
SILVER CLOSS 


STARCH 
For The Laundry 


Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 


Exciusively 9 FirstClass 
for A Only. 
Passenger Tri-Weekly 
Service. Sailings. 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Marbor 
Springs, Bay View Mackinac Island, ete. 
Steamers of our Lake Superior Division make weekly 
sailings between Chiengo, Sault Ste. Murtle, 
Marquette, Hancock, Muluth and intermediate 
points. Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars 
about the voyage, terms and reservations sent free, 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A., 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior Trans. Covg 
Rush and N. Water St., CHICAGO. 
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QUICKEST 
TRAIN 
ACROSS THE 
CONTINENT 


Cool, comfortable traveling, 
surrounded by every luxury. 


the Overland Limited 


via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-western Line, leaves 
Chicago 6:30 P. M. every day in 
the year, and reaches California 
in 3 days. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago every day at 10:30 P. M. 
Very Jow rates to California 
June 25th to July 8th. Stop- 
overs; choice of routes. For 
particulars, ask your nearest 
ticket agent, or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Principal Agencies: 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 


CHICAGO 
193 Clark St. 
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EXCURSION TO BOSTON VIA THE WABASH 
$19 Round Trip from Chicago 
The Wabash Road will sell excursion tickets 
Aug. 11 and 12, at one fare for the round trip 
from Chicago. Are you interested? Send a 
postal card to the undersigned, for maps, time 
tables, and full particulars. F, A. PALMER, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Wabash Railroad, 97 

Adams st., Chicago, Ill. 


OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER HOW 1} 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY 


How to Pack Cut Flowers 
N the first place, cardboard boxes should not 
be used on any account. Wooden boxes are 
slightly heavier, but. the extra postage is well 
laid out in the certainty that the parcel will not 
be crushed in transit, as so often happens to 
cardboard boxes. The boxes should not be more 
than five inches in depth, except in the case of 
those employed for large flowers, such as lilies, 
when they may bea trifle deeper. Frem two 
and one-half inches to four inches is the most 
useful depth. Shallow boxes suitable for this 
purpose can usually be obtained from any gro- 
cer for atrifling sum. The box, before the flow- 
ers are putin, should be lined with a sheet of 
cotton-wool, and a sheet of tissue-paper above, 
taking care that it fits nicely into the corners 
and round the sides Then the box is ready for 
the flowers, which should be placed row after 
row until there is a layer of flowers, fitting one 
into the other, all over the bottom of the box. 
A great mistake is commonly made in putting 
more than one layer in a box, and in crowding 
the flowers one onthe top of the other. This is 
quite fatal, and if packed in this manner, they 
can never travel well. The rows must beas close 
together as possible; the flower-heads of each 
row should lie on the stems of the row immedi- 
ately preceding it, so that when the box is fin- 
ished only flowers are to be seen, and none of 
the stems are visible. Tight packing is much to 
be recommended; the parcels are roughly hand- 
led, and unless they areclosely packed, the flow- 
ers will shift to one end of the box. 

The flowers having been carefully arranged, 
another sheet of tissue paper should be placed 
over them, and: enough cotton-wool to fill up 
any space that may be left. Onelayer of wool is 
generally enough. If the box has a loose cover, 
a nail should be put on each end, to prevent the 
corner of the-lid slipping in on the flowers and 
crushing them. There is one poiat to be par- 
ticularly observed. No flowers ought to be 
packed immediately they are gathered, but they 
should be placed in water some hours before- 
hand. The reason of this is that the flowers 
may have time to suck up sufficient water to 
last during the journey, that they may not flag 
so quickly. For the same reason, in hot weather 
flowers last much better if gathered in the early 
morning, after the cool of the nightdews. In 
the summer-time, if needed for sending away, 
they should be cut the night before, and placed 
in soup plates or jars in some cool, dark room or 
cellar. i 

It is not. generally known that maidenhair 
and other delicate ferns can be made to last for 
some days by immersing the fronds completely 
in water for about twelve hours before using 
them. Again, poppies, which are generally 
short lived, may be relied on to last for a reason- 


able length of time if the stems are slit down 
ore side with a pen-knife. This may be a useful 
hint for those who are fond of these charming 
and fashionable flowers.—K. M. D. in The Queen. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 
THE 


“IT IS IGNORANCE THAT 
WASTES EFFORT.” 


Trained servants use 


Church St4ss AND __ 
Urc¢n DECORATING CC 
English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co, 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 


CARYL COLEMAN 
President 

RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT 
Vice-President 


3-5-7 W 29th Stréet 
NEW YORK 


Trinity Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, cope, 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, ete Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
2 Trinity Parish House. 101 26th st. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calyary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, ete. 

Address, Rey. Wm. B. HAMILTON, Recror, 
933 Park Ave., Chicago. 
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ART - WORKER" | 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Chur h Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHURCH VESTMENT 


Church furniture. 


R. G. GEISSLER, 5% Marble and Metal Work, 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


Embroiderizs, 
« and Fabrics. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors ‘we 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Il). 


CHURCH ** CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS 
PHCENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


and 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 
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Laudate Dominum! 


O, let the earth be joyful, and give praise unto the 
Lord! 

Let all creation—Man and Nature--strike the self- 
same chord, # 

Till, like the sound of mighty waters, and the temp 
est’s song of strength, 

It shall ever grow in volume, and shall span the 
heaven’s length, 

To reach our Lord in glory, Who bends low in love to 
hear 

he hopes and aspirations of the nations to Him dear. 

O, praise Him for His goodness, for His love, and for 
His truth-- 

For crowned wisdom of old age, and strong warm 
blood of youth. 

O, praise Him for the beauties and the glories every- 
where— 

For rushing rivers, solemn seas, and lands so wide 

and fair. 


BY MARGARET WINSLOW PEARSON 


“VOL. XXII. No. 43 


Till thou, O great cathedral, art too narrow for its 
bounds— 

Then with the thrilling music comes the dream of 
other years, 

A vision of the early Church, ani all her hopes and 
fears, 

A time when men unflinching faced death by fire and 
sword, Ms 

And meeting death, could still sing on their praises 
to the Lord. 


Those days have passed, but still our Lord lists to the 


humblest prayer. 


O, praise Him, little children, with your hearts so 


brave to dare! 


‘O, praise Him for the springtide with its promises of 
love, 

And its wondrous resurrection—proof that we shall 
dwell above. 

O, praise Him, tender blossoms, as you star the 
meadow broad, 

Each tiny bud a tribute to the wisdom of its God. 

O, praise Him, gentle breezes, making ripples of the 


gra S; 

The slender blades have felt your breath as silently 
you pass. 

O praise Him, deep-toned thunder, as amid the clouds 
you crash! 

O, praise Him, forked lightning. as out from heaven 
you flash! 

O, mighty, restless ocean, as you rush to meet the 
shore, 

Sing to the music of your waves His praise forever- 
more. 


O, praise Him, when you gaze at night with wonder- 
widened eyes 

At twinkling stars—God's fil »wers of night that blos- 
som in the skies; 

O, praise Him, when your rosy mouths have kissed 
some treasure gay, 

And baby hands have plucked in joy the first rare 
buds of May. 

O, sing to Him, fair maidens, with your golden dreams 
so bright! 

Each coming moment seems to bring some sweet and 
fresh delight. 

Upon the fragrant summer air let clear young voices 
ring! 

In joy and truest gladness chant praises to your King! 


O praise Him, all who lose the way and struggle with 


the night, 


Emerging from the darkness purer, greater, for the 


fight. 


O, sing to Him, cathedral—matchless beauty in re- 
pose! 

Carv'd and sculptur'd, tier’d with arches, till thy 
slender spires arose 

To grace the blue horizon, and to glorify the earth, 

That has ever seemed the nobler since the first day 
of thy birth. 

_ O, sing not to the skies alone, buf to the Christian 
race, 

Who, looking on thy grandeur, sball despise desire 
base, 

And long like the2 to soar above where all is bright 
and pure, 

Where things of beauty n2ver die, but always shall 
endure. 

O, reach forever upward; make mei nobler, more 


‘Tis His dear love that brings you back into the 
guarded fold; 

At your return the angels sing their praises manifold. 

O sorrow, hiding your bright face beneath a mask so 


grim 

That not until the future shall we find the hope 
within— 

Let all who know you praise Him, for you ever come 
in love, 

A blessing in disguise sent down by Him who dwells 
above; 

For ever to the saddest life there comes an angel 
bright, 

To drive away the shadows dark with soft and radiant 
light. 


divine! 


This, this, thy message evermore: “O Lord, the 


praise be Thine! 


Whenever in thy vast dim heart sweet music softly 
swells, 

Until it fills each recess with a mellow sound tLat 
dwells 


Upon each warrior’s carved tomb, upon each column 


gray, 
And lingers o’er the altar, till it faintly dies away; 
When pealing forth upon the air with clear, trium- 
phant sounds, 


Praise Him, O king and ruler, from your trembling 
heights of fame! 

Prince and beggar, bow in worship at the mention of 
His name! 

O praise Him, every pilgrim along life's checkered 
way! 

O praise H'm when the shadowy-eve shall close life's 
little day! 

O praise Him for the love He bears to this our father- 
land, 

And-pray that He may keep us always in the hollow 
of His hand. 

O glorify and praise Him until the last Grand Day, 

When mortals’. praise will mingle with the angels’ 
mighty sway 

Of heavenly voices—O melodious song sublime! 

Our homage here is but the dawn before the sun's 

full time. 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


The Episcopal Academy, 


Cheshire, Conu. 
The 106th year will begin Tu: sday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
Preparatory School of the highest order for College or for 
business. ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A. Principal. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls 


Reopens September 27. Terms, $700. Advanced 

FP} course; also college preparation. Scholarships. 

Miss Sara J. SmitH, Principai, 
Hartford, CONNECTICUT. 


COLORADO 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver, Colorado. 


Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CoLEman, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamere, Ill 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, I. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Novzs, Headmaster. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, Ill, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten departments; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefully taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


BUNKER HILL, ILL. 
Prepares for Col'eges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits manliness. 
Pereonal care. No better Home or School at any price 


for any boy. Refers to Bishops Seymour and Tuttie 
Opens September 1ith. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 
A.M., B.D. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for illustrated Jacksonville, ill. 


catalogue to Joseph R. 
INDIANA 


Harker, Ph. D., Pres.» 
howe Military School, gma, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools,or Busi- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). Apa‘'ron says: ‘Your caretul personal 
training makes boys thoroughly reliable and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautiful lakes. Illustrations, 
catalogue, sent. Rey. J. H. MoKENz1z, Rector. 


IOWA 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


Davenport, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


MARYLAND 


‘ 
Edgeworth Boarding and Day 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 387th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEByRE, Principal, 
Mss E. D. HuntLEy, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St, Baltimore, Md. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


Ep'scopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School foi 
Girls. Re-opens, D. V., Sept. 13th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton’ Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Though *‘ Rew England ’’ 


in name, it is zatzonal in reputation— 
yes, international, for it has been the 


NewEngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


that hasproved the fallacy of the neces- 
sity for foreign study to make a finished 
musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
$ FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 


EDL DPD LOPE INN" 


The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with succeisful system of home board- 
ing. Send for School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE 


Saint Catharine’s 


Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan School 
Sor Girls. 

The instruction is of 
the highest grade, yet 
yearly expenses | 
only $350. Thoroughly | 
s new and modern ap- 
| pointments. Pleasant 
climate. General, college preparatory and musical 
courses. Address The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


are 


| 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautiful 
chool. Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 
nents. Endorsed by the 


<4) Rt.Rey.H.C.Potter,Hon. 
Jhauncey M.Depew. For 

: | (lias. circular address I. 
eS) Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day School] for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St., New York City. 


; H 64th 
Riverview Academy fei. 
Overlooks the Hudson.’ Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Educational 


OHIO 


’ 
Harcourt Place Seminary 
A school of th2 highest class for girls. 
and information, address 
Mrs. Apa I. Ayer Hixts, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


For catalogue 


Kenyon Military Academy 


A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,100 feet above 
sea level. For descriptive catalogue, address HriLs and 
WYANT, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 

for 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School {f,.. 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. Bustleton, Pa. 
St. Luke’s School (neat Philadelphia ) 

No boy prepared by us for college examination has ev r 
been rejected. A home school; number limited. Remark- 
ably heal hful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, skating, gymnasium. For illustrated cat- 
alogue address, CHarues H. Strout, Principal. 

Lima DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH, 
Trinity Hall, WASHINGTON, PA. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys, preparing them for col- 
lege or business. Healthful, refined, and elevating sur- 
roundings. Personal attention given to each boy’s mental, 
physical, and moral development. Daily choral Morning 
and Evening Prayer (shortened service) in the school 
chapel. Terms, $500. For catalogue, write to Wm. W. 
SmitH, Esq., rector, Washington, Pa. 


38th Year begins Sept. 13. 
“4 Military School of the highest 

order,’—U. S.WAR DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 

Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. HYATT, President. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls, S, D, 


Five of the great railroad systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falls. 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proved yery bene- 
ficial tomany. 

The school is first-class in every respect. 

Bishop Hare makes it his home. 


Address ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ ' 
Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies, 
Warrenton, Va. , 

The thirty-ninth session begins Sept 2ist,’99. Situated 
in Piedmont region of Va., on Sodathera R. R., 55 miles 
from Washington. Number limited. For catalogue ad- 
dres3 Gro. G. BUTLER, A.M., AND DAUGHTERS. 


’ ’ - ’ s 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Illus- 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St- 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Grafton Hall, 


The Ideal School for Young Ladies. Academic 
and collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, and Needle- 
work departments. German, French, Latin, and Greek, as: 
well as the usual English branches. Location healthful 
and delightful. Students over twelve years of age re- 
ceived. Fall term begins Sept. 26th, 1899. For particulars,. 
etc., address the Rev. B. TatBor Rogers, B.D., Warden, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Untversities of Micht 
gan and Wisconsin. Address : 

Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MISSOURI 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


For Young Ladies. Elegant Location. 
Special Courses leading to degrees in Literature, Misic, Art, Elocution. 


Write for catalogus, 


Faculty Specialists. 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and Welles] ey 
WALTON, Pres’t, Falton, Mo.. 


. . 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


HE RESIGNATION OF SECRE- 
tary Alger solong deferred,has great- 
ly relieved the tension of the political 
and military situation. One can easily 

sympathize with his determination not to re- 
sign under fire, but it became day by day 
more evident that to yield to this determi-— 
nation meant simply to prolong indefinitely 
his tenure of office. For the fire would not 
cease, nor did it slacken. The country. had 
become thoroughly convinced that a change 
of head, if not of heart, was necessary in the 
War Office, and the press, in its unremitting 
attacks, was but expressing the opinion of 
the people of, at least, the incompetency 
of the secretary. From the time of the 
‘round robin” issued by the officers in the 
Santiago campaign, to the ‘round robin” of 
the Manila correspondents, the mutterings 
have been both loud and deep. It became 
at last no longer a question of politics, but 
an element of national preservation. Hard- 
ly ever has a man holding high office in this 
country met so universal condemnation as 
to both morals and methods. To such far- 
reaching criticism even the ‘‘man of iron” 
at last must yield. 
— 
team OF THE CAUSES OF THIS WIDE- 
spread distrust are not obscure nor far to 
seek, Between the army in the field and 
the people left at home, the bond of relation- 
ship and sympathy furnishes a system of 
wireless telegraphy which is wondrously 
effective. What Tommy Atkins feels and 
thinks may be crudely and roughly ex- 
pressed, but it goes very far towards form- 
ing, or at least moulding, public opinion. 
And when he tells what he thinks of mala- 
rial camps and putrid rations and shoddy 
clothing and pestilential transports, the 
_people begin to ask where the responsibili- 
ty for these conditions should be placed. In 
this case, wherever the line of investigation 
was taken up, it led ultimately to the War 
Office, not traceable always to the Secretary, 
but generally to some official in close and in- 
timate relations with the Secretary. The 
investigation of the ‘‘embalmed beef” charge 
‘was the beginning of the end. Though this 
resulted in 4 technical victory for Secretary 
Alger, the victory was so costly as to be 
equivalent to defeat, and in fact brought on 
his overthrow. The sacrifice of Gen. Egan 
was generally understood to be the desper- 
ate endeavor to lighten a sinking ship, and 
since that event the public has waited with 
more or less of patience for the result now at 
last attained. 
2S ES 
TIS AN ENCOURAGING SYMPTOM 
in the financial world that the promoter 
of trusts has begun to find greater difficulty 
in pursuing his profession. Capital, es- 
pecially that of the real investor, is becom- 
ing more cautious, and is questioning more 


earnestly whether or no the prevailing price 


of water be justifiable. And the speculator, 
who depends ultimately on the real investor 
for his own profits, seems to have taken the 
alarm Yonsequertly for these, new stock 


has become strangely heavy, and the pro- 
moter has begun to tread more cautiously. 
Recently, several of these trusts have been 
compelled, on finding that stocks issued on, 
say, a hundred million basis,were unsalable, 
to reduce the issue: to seventy-five or even 
fifty million, and even then to fail in finding 
purchasers. It is barely possible that the 
trust madness may thus heal or regulate 
itself. Some years ago England was the 
favorite market for this class of stocks, but 
after being bitten several times, John Bull 
declined to have anything further to do with 
this kind of trap, and lately the market has 
been closed. It is to be hoped that our own 
people will learn as well their lesson. But 
“something for nothing” is still our national 
ignis fatuus. 
ane): aa 
T THE TIME OF WRITING, THE 
street car strikes are still going on in 
Brooklyn and in Cleveland, and apparently 
are as far from settlement as ever. In fact, 
as is usually the case, the dispositions of the 
opposing parties in these contests are be- 
coming so embittered as the war goes on, 
that the danger increases that the fight may 
degenerate through lawlessness into anar- 
chy. There is danger also that these dis- 
turbances are but symptoms of a more gen- 
eral unrest. It is certain that there is 
among laborers an increasing discontent. It 
is felt, whether justly or unjustly we do not 
feel competent to decide, that capital has 
not been ready enough to share with labor 
in the unexampled prosperity of the past 
year, that it has waited, and is waiting,until 
it shall be compelled to restore the scule 
of wages which prevailed before the late 
depression; that in the meantime it is 
monopolizing all the profits. The relations 
between the employer and the employe, 
never cordial to the extent of unselfishness, 
are daily becoming more strained. 


a, 


TILL ANOTHER FAILURE IN THE 
line of communistic endeavor may be 
recorded. The property of the Ruskin Col- 
ony, at Ruskin, Tenn. is advertised for sale, 
the colony abandoned, and its members 
scattered. This scheme was originated 
some years ago by an organization of the 
disciples of John Ruskin, not disciples in art 
so much as in socialistic theories and_prac- 
tice, and now it has gone the way of its prede- 
cessors. Communism with religious enthus- 
iasm as a mainspring has some chance of 
success—until the spring weakens—but 
communism with only socialistic theory 
for its basis is foredoomed to rapid disaster. 
Man at his best is a selfish animal, and pre- 
millennial conditions militate strongly 
against his reform from this selfishness. 
To love our neighbor as ourself is indeed 
the ideal of the perfect life, but when you 
attempt to reduce that ideal to corporate 
practice, the lazy man, the loafer, and the 
fraud are apt to interfere with the financial 
standing of the corporation. It is best to 
confine to individual action, for the present 
at least, this standard of the higher life. 


LTHOUGH ENGLAND HAS SERVED 
formal notice upon France that the time 
has arrived for the final settlement of the 
long standing dispute concerning the rights 
of the Newfoundland fishermen, still no one 
need infer that the two nations are on the 
verge of war. Not even the gathering of-a 
large naval force in the neighborhood would 
warrant this immediate conclusion. The 
agitation would seem rather to be a diplo- 
matic move from which no speedy issue is 
expected. A closed question is a diplomat’s 
abhorrence, inasmuch as it is no longer 
available in the discussion of offsets. So 
long as a grievance exists it may be very 
valuable to stave off any claim which the 
other nation may make, and thus may be 
made to stand for much more than its real 
value. The worth of the Newfoundland 
fisheries is about equal to the present value 
of the Alaskan seal industry, which last the 
United States nevertheless have found con- 
venient to use in the game of diplomatic bluff. 
gas, 
EPORTSSCANTY ANDOCCASIONAL 
as they have been from the beginning, 
would fail to justify the opinion that the 
Peace Conference atthe Hague will achieve 
any desirable result, or perhaps any respect- 
able failure. It was from the start, fore- 
doomed. However desirable the end pro- 
posed might be, the source from which the 
proposal came was an insuperable obstacle 
to its attainment. There is something lu- 
dicrously incongruous in the idea of the 
Power which is the most completely armed 
of all, proposing to others less equipped the 
mutual disarmament of their forces. Thus 
all should be equal, and the lion and the 
lamb should lie down together. It reminds 
one rather of the ancient partnership be- 
tween the lion and the wolf, or was it the 
fox? At any rate it now appears that no 
nation is willing to play fox or wolf to Rus- 
sia’s lion. To change again the zoological 
figure there is among English-speaking peo- 
ples, a distrust, dating perhaps back to the 
Crimea, of ‘‘the bear that walks like a man.” 
ee 
HEN THE CONFERENCE MET IT 
very soon became evident that it was 
in no sense a love feast. Delegates from 
different nations were as wide apart in their 
thoughts and desires as they were in their 
languages. Hach had his own scheme, and 
each apparently had a plentiful lack of in- 
terest in that of his neighbor. What the 
United States wanted,was England’s abhor- 
rence, and vice versa. What France desired, 
Germany loathed, and so on. There does 
not appear thus far any subject on which 
complete and cordial agreement has been 
reached, and the conference at present seems 
to be a complete fiasco. There is no immed- 
iate prospect that it will do much toward 
solving the appalling problem of the age. 
Expenditures for warlike purposes contin- 
ued on the present sale, will bankrupt every 
European nation, but no one dares to re- 
trench for fear of being swallowed by his 
neighbor. And there you have it, and it is 
going to stay with you. 
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The News of the Church 


The Church Abroad 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The annual conference of the Brotherhood in 
England was held at Birmingham, on Saturday, 
June 17th. Among those present were the Rt. 
Hon. Earl Nelson, vice-president; G. A. King, 
Hon. Treas.; Captain Malony, R.E., John Ten- 
ant, and Hubert Carleton, Gen. Secretary, be- 
sides some 60 or 70 delegates representing chap- 
ters from all parts of the country ; other national 
Brotherhoods were also represented, the Arch- 

bishop of the West Indies and the Rev.C. H. 
Coles representing the West Indian Brother- 
hood, and the Rev. E. V. Stevenson, of Toronto, 
the Canadian Brotherhoof. ‘The day began 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion in 
St. Martin’s, the parish church. at 8 A.m., the 
celebrant being the Rev. A. J. Robinson, the rec- 
tor of Birmingham. At the breakfast which 
followed, the Archbishop of the West Indies 
addressed the delegates. The Rt. Hon. Harl 
Nelson, vice-president (a new president not 
having been elected since the death of Mr. G. 
A. Spottiswoode, the late president), delivered 
an address on some aspects of the work. In the 
afternoon the delegates listened to addresses 
pertaining to the practical working of the chap- 
ters in the parishes. Mr. S. F. Hughes, Exeter 
College, Oxford, spoke on the devotions of the 
chapter, its Bibleclass, andits corporate union ; 
other speakers included E. J. H. Lanham, St. 
Mary’s chapter, Southampton, and the Rev. E. 
V. Stevenson. Between the afternoon and ev- 
ening conferences, a Quiet Hour was spent inSt. 
Martin’s church; Rev. M. B. Furse, Jr., dean, 
Trinity College, Oxford, gave two devotional 
addresses on personal service, with silent prayer 
between. At the evening conference, Mr. W. F. 
Robinson, New College, Oxford, read a paper 
by Mr. Harold Cutting, Hon. Secretary for the 
London diocese, dealing with the subject of or- 
ganizing local unions of chapters—there are 
already four such unions in England. The 
Gen. Secretary then gave an address on “The 
training of the Brotherhood man.’’ The confer- 
ence although a quiet, almost informal meet- 
ing together, was a great success, and was in- 
dicative of the steady and sure progress which 
this movement is now making in the Church of 
England. 


Missions in Prisons and Workhouses 


The eight days’ Missions which have been 
conducted by the special missioners of the 
Church Army in the prisons of England and 
Wales during the last two years, have proved 
so successful that the council resolved last 
month to offer to the 500 Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country, the services of these 
missioners for similar Missions in the work- 
houses, the entire cost, as in the case of the 
prisons, being borne by the Army. It has al- 
ready been arranged to hold these services at 
more than 100 workhouses, and the council of 
the society are hoping for great things from this 
new branch of their work. 


Gifts to St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Two massive candelabra will shortly be placed 
in position at the entrance to the nave of St. 
Paul’s cathedral. One of the bronze pieces is 
the gift of Mr. Douglas Murray, in memory of 
his father,a prebendary of the cathedral, and 
the other has been presented by the members 
of thedecoration committee. The subject mat- 
ter has been taken from the first chapter of 
Genesis, the underlying motive being Benedicite, 
omnia opera. At the angles of the base, the 
white, yellow, and black races of mankind are 
represented by three figures. On the sides of 
the base, in low relief, are represented “Sin”— 
Eve eating the forbidden fruit; ‘‘The Punish- 
ment’—Adam’s mortality implied by his labor; 
and ‘The Atonement’? —Christ’s Crucifixion. 
Beasts and birds occupy positions beneath the 
earth which is covered with flowers and gir- 
dled by the sea. The firmament is represented 


by a fiery column, around which angels are mov- 
ing. Above are archangels who support the 
rose, from which springs the cross, surrounded 
by stems for the lamps. The candelabra are 
mounted on massive slabs of Irish fossil. 


Church Work inthe Philippines 


HE Brotherhood of St. Andrew has just had 
its first mail advices from the party sent to 
Manila in April for work among the soldiers of 
the United States army in the Philippines. Mr. 
John Howe Peyton,the leader of the party, writes 
of a conference of clergy and representatives of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, held in Manila, 
May 31st. There were present the Kev. Chas. C. 
Pierce, D. D., chaplain in the regular army; the 
Rev. David L. Fleming, chaplain of the 1st Colo- 
rado Vols.; the Rev. J. L. Smiley, and the Rev. 
Hugh Nethercott; Messrs John Howe Peyton, W. 
H.J.Wilson, and George A. Kauffman. Chaplain 
Pierce was chosen chairman, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nethercott, secretary. After the Brotherhood 
party had presented its credentials from the ec- 
clesiastical and civil authorities in the United 
States, Mr. Peyton explained that he and his 
party had been sent to the Philippines for the 
purpose of rendering spiritual assistance to such 
soldiers as were not under the careof chaplains, 
and at the same time to endeavor to carry the 
Church and her teachings to the people of the 
islands. Chaplain Pierce described the work 
that he had undertaken among the English- 
speaking and native residents of thecity. A 
plan of campaign for the future was then out- 
lined. Jn accordance with this, Mr. Pierce, 
Mr. Nethercott, and Mr. Wilson will remain in 
Manila, and continue to develop the work of our 
Church among the soldiers, Kuglish-speaking 
residents, and natives. The Rev. Mr. Smiley 
will go into the field with thesoldiers, and have 
charge of the large service tent brought by the 
party from San Francisco. Chaplain Fleming 
who is about toreturn with his regiment to the 
United States, placed at Mr. Smiley’s disposal 
a small service tent given him by the army com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood in San Francisco. Mr. 
Peyton will spend his time between Manila and 
other points, endeavoring, in addition to work 
among the soldiers, to ascertain what oppor- 
tunities may exist for regular mission work un- 
der the direction of the Church authorities in 
the United States. 

A large house has been rented in Manila just 
across the /street from the principal barracks. 
The upstairs rooms will be used as Church 
headquarters, while the lower floor will be used 
for a chapel. On account of the high prices of 
all supplies, it has been impossible to equip the 
chapel in as Churchly a fashion as might be de- 
sired. It has been necessary, for instance, to 
construct an altar by breaking up old packing 
boxes and using the planks. There will be daily 
Morning Prayer in the chapel, with celebrations 
of the Holy Communion on Sundays in both 
Spanish and English; Morning Prayer in Eng- 
lish, particularly for the English and American 
residents, and an evening service especially for 
the soldiers. Thus the ‘‘Anglo-American Mis- 
sion of the Holy Trinity’ begins its work in 
Manila. 

The dispensary which Chaplain Pierce opened 
some months agohas been moved to the mis- 
sion house, in order that all Church work may 
be concentrated as closely as possible. 

A Church building fund has been established, 
and aid is urgently asked from Church people 
in the United States. The American clerical 
and lay workers will have the co operation of a 
number of the leading gentlemen of the congre- 
gation, as a provisional missionary committee, 
in carrying on the mission work. 

Mr. Peyton writes that he has found between 
1,800 and 2,000 sick soldiers in the city. Much 
work will accordingly be done in the soldiers’ 
hospitals. ‘‘We all feel buoyant with hope,” 
says Mr. Peyton in conclusion, ‘‘and certain 


that our coming here was by Divine appoint- 
ment. I wish that we could have a force of 
workers somewhat commensurate with the de- 
mands of the situation. There is an enormous 
field, giving every promise of a rich harvest for 
the Church.’’ 

Information concerning this work may be ob- 
tained from, and contributions towards its 
maintenance may be made to, John P. Faure, 
Treasurer, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 281 
Fourth ave., New York. 


Trinity College Commencement 


HE Commencement exercises of Trinity Col- 

lege opened with prayers, in Christ church, 
Hartford, on Wednesday, June 28th, after which 
the procession, consisting of the faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni, and invited guests, proceeded in 
the rain to Parson’s Theatre. Beside the Presi- 
dent on the stage, was Bishop Brewster. 
After the orations were delivered, and be- 
fore conferring the degrees, President Smith 
announced the award of the Holland prize schol- 
arships, which have an income of about $600 
each, to the students attaining during the past 


year, the highest standing in their respective 


classes: In the class of 1900, to Simon Lewis 
Tomlinson, of Hartford; in the class of 1901, to 
Francis Raymond Sturtevant, of Hartford; and 
in the class of 1902, to Anson Theodore McCook, 
of Hartford. 

The honorary degrees conferred were as fol- 
lows: Master of Arts, Jeremiah Mervin Allen, 


Hartford; Doctor of Laws, B. Lawton Wiggins, — 


M. A., vice-chancellor of the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn.; Doctor of Canon Law, 
the Rev. Samuel Hart, of the class of 1866, late 
professor of the Latin language and literature; 


Doctor of Divinity, Rev. Henry Harrison Oberly ~ 


of the class of 1865, rector of Christ church, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Rev. John Humphrey Bar- 
bour, of the class of 1873, professor of the liter- 
ature and interpretation of the New Testament 
in the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn. 

The large dining room of the United States 
Hotel was filled at the annual dinner of the 
Alumni Association. An orchestra furnished 
music. President Smith, who has completed 16 
years of service as president of the college, was 
called-to respond to the toast,‘‘Trinity College,”’ 


and the loving cup was passed around. After 


saying that the college had completed 75 years 
of work, hegave the history of the loving cup, 
the gift of a member of the class of ’31. He 
said the college has lost Professor Hart and 
has ga'ned Professor Babbitt. It has also gained 
$30,000 from the wills of its friends, a new de- 
partment of electricity, and a new building. 


The Rev. Dr. Webb spoke for “The Church,” 
and said that Trinity was the best Church col- _ 


lege. W. H.Gage,of ’96, responded for ‘‘Our coun- 
try,’? having served in the war with Spain in 


the Michigan Naval Reserves. He described the’ 


convoying of six hundred marines under the 
command of Col. Huntington, Trinity, °64, the 
force which made sucha record in the first of 
the work. Reference was made to the record 
of Lieut. Clarke Churchman. Dr. T. Gardner 
Littell, of Delaware, the third of whose sons 
was graduated this year, responded to the 
toast, ‘‘Our sister colleges.’? He said that he 
knew of but one college, and that was Trinity. 
It was the place where an all-round education 
was taught. 
bury, spoke to the toast of ‘‘Dr. Samuel Hart.” 
He spoke of his earnest work for the college and 
its students. 


since he first knewit. Other toasts followed. 
At 12:30 p.m. the previous day, came the cere: 


-mony of breaking ground for the new natural 


history building, to be built in line with Jarvis 
Laboratory and the south end of the college 
puilding. The president offered prayer, then 


took a spade, and after a few words of explana-: 


The Rev. Dr. Buckley, of Water- 


ra 


The loss of Dr. Hart was one of — 
the greatest losses the college has sustained — 


( 
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nation in regard to the building, said: ‘In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, the Holy and Undivided Trinity, I 
begin this work”. After a short’ responsive 
service, the doxology was sung, and the presi- 
dent pronounced the benediction. The building 
as to ground dimensions, is to be about 100 feet 
square, . ‘ 

The service of the unveiling of atablet,erected 
by his classmates,in memory of Clark Church- 
man, ’93, second: lieutenant 12th infantry,U.S.A., 
who died for his country at El Caney, Cuba, 
July 2, 1898, took place at4p~.m. Dr. Hart con- 
ducted the entire service, with the exception of 
the redding of the lesson and the delivery of the 
address, which were done by Professor. F. S. 
Luther. The ceremony of unveiling the tablet 
was performed by the Rev. George H. Wilson, 
93, of Southington, representing Lieut. Church- 
man’s mother who was present at the exer- 
cises. The service was very beautiful. The 
tablet was placed onthe wall fronting the en- 
trance to the chapel. 


: Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The cathedral choir is taking its annual out- 
ing at Bang’s Lake, i 

The Rev. A. T. Perkins who intended return- 
ing to his work at St. Luke’s Hospital last 
week, has been detained in the East by indispo- 
sition. ; 

The Rev. Percival McIntire, rector of the 
church of the Redeemer, Hyde Park, has gone 
to Arverne-by-the-Sea, Long Island, for his sum- 
mer vacation. Mr. Henry T. Chace, lay-reader 
of this parish, will say the services in the ab- 
sence of the rector, 

Services in the church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, Maywood, during'the absence of the Rev. J. 
A. Carr, mentioned in our last issue, are being 


. taken by Mr. Albertson, who has been officiat- 


ing as a Jay-reader for 20 years; a priest will ad- 
minister the Eucharist at least once a month. 


A yery handsome tablet is being placed in the 
church of the Redeemer, South Park, to the 
memory of the late Rev. F. Bb. Dunham, under 
whom the mission was founded 10 years ago, 
who built the spacious parish house, and died 
four years ago, the first rector of the parish. 


Relief of Aged and Infirm Clergy 


The annual meeting of the directors of the 
society was held in the Church club rooms, on 
the afternoon of the 21st, when the following 
officers were elected: President, D. B. Lyman; 
vice-president, J. H. L. Quick; secretary, F. J. 
Le Moyne; treasurer, F. F. Ainsworth; finance 
committee, Messrs. G. D. Boulton, F. T. Has- 
kell, F. J. Le Moyne, and D. B. Lyman. The 
directors chosen at the convention were ar- 
ranged in classes, to serve as follows: For one 
year, Messrs. W. B. Conkey, Le Moyne, and A. 
J. Walker; for two years, Messrs E. D. Brig- 
ham,Haskell, and Quick; for three years, Messrs. 
G. P. Blair, Boulton, and Lyman, 


_Brotherhood of St. Andrew - 

On Thursday evening, the 20th, the regular 
quarterly meeting of the local council was held 
atthe Church Club. Though no special business 
was transacted, something was done in the way 
of arousing interest in the forthcoming annual 
convention at Columbus, Ohio, in October next. 


A Swedish Mission 

The tentative mission among our citizens of 
Swedish nativity residing in the vicinity of 
Humboldt Park, started a few months ago un- 
der the direction of Mr. Alex. Brunner, licensed 


. as a lay-reader, and which may be regarded as 


an offshoot of our flourishing St. Ansgarius’ par- 


ish, appears to be thriving. A Sunday school, 


with an attendance of 30, has been conducted at 
2 P.M. weekly, in the Presbyterian church, cor- 
ner of Humboldt Boplevard and Courtlandt st., 
and a regular service held at 3 P.M., with con- 


‘gregations varying in numbers from 40 to 50. 


The constant attendants now feel so sure of their 
ground that they are petitioning for the formal 
) organization of a mission, and they have given 
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proof of their faith inits permanency by naming 
a definite sum as the minimum of their contri- 
bution for the support of the Church’s ministra- 
tions. : 


Church of the Atonement, Edgewater 


On Sunday, the 23d, the Bishop held his visi- 
tation, confirming a class of 12 presented by 
the Rev. J. M. D. Davidson, with one from the 
church of the Redeemer; the rector left on 
Monday for a month’s vacation in California, 
the Rev. R. W. Hewitt, late of Moliae, taking 
his duty part of the time. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D, Bishop 


On July 22d, the Bishop consecrated St. Paul’s 
church, Chester, the Rev. J. H. McGuinness, 
rector. 


Mr. George D. Arthur, for 20 years church- 
warden of Trinity church, Scarborough, died 
July 17th, at an advanced age. He was former- 
ly a banker in New York, but had retired from 
active business since 1876. 


The rector of St. Paul’s church, Rome, the 
Rev. Robert J. Nevin, D.D., LL.D., has arrived 
in New York from Italy. He comes to officiate 
at the marriage of President Grant’s grand- 
daughter, Miss Julia Dent Grant, to Prince Can- 
tacuze, and will stay for some time at Newport 
prior to the event. 


St. Ignatius’ Church, New York 


Some of the contemplated improvements an- 
nounced in Tur Livine Cuurca, will be tempor- 
arily postponed, pending the raising of further 
funds, in order that when undertaken, the 
work may be carried through without indebted- 
ness, 


Gift to St. Paul’s, London 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the liberal vestryman 
of St. George’s church, New York, has made an 
offer to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s cath- 
edral, London, to place in the great church a 
complete electric lighting plant at a cost of 
about $25,000. The offer has been accepted. 


Open-Air Services 


At St. James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren, D.D., rector, the experiment has been 
tried of preaching in the open air to the poor in 
crowded streets. One of the parish clergy, the 
Rev. J. Morris Coerr, has used a wagon as tem- 
porary pulpit for this purpose, and preached 
fully vested. < 
Grace Church Fresh. Air Work 


The first party of mothers and children sent 
out by the nursery of Grace church to enjoy the 
Summer Home, returned to the city July 15th. 
The same day a party of 55 children were sent 
out, 30 from the Day Nursery, and 25 from Grace 
Settlement; also 20 mothers with infants have 
gone to the Home. 


Actors’ Church Alliance 


There was a large gathering in the parish 
house of St. Chrysostom’s chapel, of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance last Wednesday evening. The 
vicar, the Rev. Thos. H. Sill, presided, and 
speeches were made by several clergymen, 
among them, Canon Knowles, who was very 
happy in his remarks. Songs and recitations 
were given by the dramatic members of the Al- 
liance, and the first social of the new organiza- 
tion ended with refreshments and dancing. The 
rooms were crowded, and a large number be- 
came members. The first regular monthly 
service will be held (D. V.) in St. Chrysostom’s 
chapel, on Sunday evening, Oct. 15th, at 8 P. M. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Rectorless Churches 


An unusually large number of churches are 
wanting rectors. Among these may be named: 
Church of the Holy Apostles; (old) St. John’s; 


free church of St. John, Frankford road; St. 


Barnabas’, Kensington—allof Philadelphia; and 
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Christ church, Eddington. Gracechurch chapel, . 
West Philadelphia, after July 31st, will need a 
vicar. 


St. Peter’s Church, Great Valley 


Is one of the old colonial churches, and was 
one of the six congregations admitted into union 
with the first convention of the diocese in 1785. 
For several years* past, as no report from the 
parish has been received, its name has not ap- 
peared in the list of churches printed in the 
convention journal. Its last report stated that 
the sittings, 250 in number, were all free, and 
the property, valued at $12,000, free of incumb- 
rance. 


Poor Children Made Happy 


From the very heart of the city slums, 60 
little children were taken to Fairmount Park,on 
the 18th inst., under the chaperonage of two of 
the women lay helpers of the City Mission. The 
party was gotten up by the Rey. Dr. H. L. 
Duhring, superintendent, who supplied the 
funds for the outing. A substantial luncheon 
was given the children. It is proposed that 
these outings be given every Tuesday during 
the heated term, provided the funds can be 
raised— 

A Kindly Churchwoman 


A large number of aged men who have seen 
better days, residing in the Masonic, Odd Fel- 
lows’, Hayes’ Mechanic, and Old Men’s Homes, 
were given a trip down the river to the head of 
Delaware Bay, on Thursday, 10th inst, on the 
steam yacht ‘‘May,’”? owned by Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer, a prominent and benevolent Church- 
woman who welcomed them on board, but was * 
obliged to return home on account of illness in 
her family. The Misses and Mr. Fell accompanied 
on the trip the guests who were in charge of the 
Rey. Dr. H. L. Duhring, of the City mission. 
Ample provision was made for the entertain- 
ment and comfort of the aged guests, and a fine 
luncheon was served on board the yacht. It was 
a day of delight to the old men who highly ap- 
preciated the pleasant outing. It is the intention 
of Mrs. Van Rensselaer to give the newsboys 
and bootblacks a similar excursion down the 
Delaware. 


Dr. T. S, Rumney’s Golden Jubilee 


The rector of St. Peter’s church, German 
town, celebrated his golden jubilee of 50 years 
in the ministry, on Sunday, l6thinst. A me- 
morial Eucharistic service at 7:30 a. mM. was fol- 
lowed, at a later hour, by Matins and an histor- 
ical sermon by Dr. Rumney of his half century 
of ministerial duty. A graduate of the Alex- 
andria Seminary, he was ordered a deacon July 
13, 1849, by Bishop Meade, and advanced to the 
priesthood April 22, 1850, by Assistant Bishop 
Johns, both of Virginia. He had charge suc- 
cessively of Cople parish (two churches),where, 
among the children chatechised by him,was the 
late coadjutor-Bishop, Dr. J. B. Newton; St. 
Mark’s, Lewiston, Pa., where the present Bish- 
op of Cairo, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hale, was a boy in 
the parish, son of the rector’s warden; St. 
Peter’s, Uniontown, Pa.; Grace church, White- 
plains, N. Y.; Christ church, Germantown, and 
St. Teter’s, where he has passed 26 years of 
pastoral service, and has been its only rector. 
There were very large congregations at all the 
services, and the music was elaborate and well 
rendered by the vested choir. Thesum asked 
for to defray the expenses of the city improve- 
ments to the church property was received, and 
the debt wiped out. The choir presented the 
venerable rector with a beautiful crayon repre- 
senting ‘Master Morning,’ organist Staton 


‘making the address, to which Dr. Rumney feel- 


ingly responded. Many former parishioners 
were present at all the services, especially at 
the early celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 


East Carolina 
Alfred Augustin Watson, D.D., Bishop 
The Church people at Belhaven having no 
church building, and using the schoolhouse in 
the town for a place of worship, have formed a 
guild, composed of the ladies of’ the parish, who 
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will devote their energies to the raising a sum 
of money sufficient to erect a plain house of wor- 
ship. The Norfolk and Southern Rio RCo; 
have given two fine lots for this purpose, and 
the guild has already $50 in bank. Services 
are held monthly by an evangelist in this town. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D D., LL.D., Bishop 
H.Melville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 

A large vested choir has recently been in- 
stalled in Trinity church, Florence. The ladies 
of the parish have given the vestments to the 
choir. 

The Sunday school children of Trinity church, 
Mobile, have already contributed $160 to procure 
vestments for the male choir who have been in 
training for the past five months. They will 
also help to pay for the removal of the organ 
to the floor of the choir in the church. 


Central New York 
¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

In the absence of the rector, the Rev. E. H. 
Coley, the services in Calvary church, Utica, 
through July, are in charge of the Rev. E.C. 
Hoskins. 

During the repairs and improvements in Grace 
church, Utica, services are held in the chapel, 
and are conducted by the Rev. John Arthur. 


Convocation of the Fourth District 


Met in St. Paul’s church, Syracuse, the Rev. 
Dr. H. R. Lockwood, rector, July 6th, the dean, 
the Rev. P. N. Meade, presiding. The usual 
routine business was transacted, including the 
apportionments for parishes and missions, and 
the stipends for missionaries for the present 
conventional year. The following officers were 
elected: Secretary, the Rev. H. G. Coddington ; 
members of the Hxecutive Committee, the Rev. 
Dr. Lockwood and the Rev. W. De Lancey Wil- 
son; delegate to the Board of Missions, Mr. 
George C. McWhorter 


North Carolina 


Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


At St. John’s church, Beltsville, Prince 
George’s Co., Md., on Wednesday, July 19th, 
the Bishop of this diocese, tke Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Cheshire, D. D., was married to Miss Hlizabeth 
Lansdale Mitchell, daughter of the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. Walter A. Mitchell, who 
solemnized the marriage. 


St. Mary’s School, Raleigh 


Church people in the various Carolina dioceses 
are rejoicing in the acceptance by the Rev. T. D. 
Bratton, of Spartanburg, S. C., of the rectorate 
of St. Mary’s School, in succession to the late 
lamented Rev. Dr. Bennett Smedes. The alum- 
nee of this famous institution, founded by Dr. 
Aldert Smedes over half a century ago, are 
scattered allover the land, and possibly no one 
agency has done so much in the entire South 
towards moulding the lives of the daughters of 
the Church along the lines of the Catholic Faith 
as this noble school situated at Raleigh. The 
Smedes, father and son, did for the South what 
their great-hearted relative, the late Dr. De 
Koven, would have accomplished for the 
Church’s sons in the Northwest, had his saintly 
life beenfspared. 

Anniversary of Rev. Dr. M. M. Marshall 


Wednesday, July 12th, marked the 25th anni- 
versary of the pastorate of the beloved rector 
of Christ church, the mother parish of Raleigh. 
A special service was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, which was attended by a very large con- 
gregation, not only of his own flock, but by many 
representatives of the various denominations. 
Dr. Marshall was assisted in the service by the 
Rev. Dr. Pittenger, rector of the church of the 
Good Shepherd. The altar was vested in festal 
hangings, and was adorned with lights and 
flowers. The rector made a brief address, in 
which he spoke feelingly of the ties that had 
bound priest and people, and recounted some of 
the blessings that the congregation had enjoyed 
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as a parish during the past quarter of acentury. 
He concluded witha short summary of Baptisms, 
Confirmations, marriages, and burials, during 
that period of time. After the service, the 
senior warden read a letter of congratulation on 
the part of the vestry, which was signed by all 
its members, and suitably engrossed. After- 
wards, Mr. James Iredell Johnson, on behalf of 
the congregation, made a presentation of a gift 
in silver to mark the anniversary. Dr. Marshall 
was deeply moved by this tender recognition of 
his long service by the vestry and congregation, 
and it was with difficulty that he could express 
in words his sense of gratitude. The gift of silver 
comprised a bowl and waiter of repousse pattern 
and very fine workmanship. The bowl bears 
the following inscription: 

Presented to Rev. M. M. Marshall, D. D., by mem- 
bers of Christ church parish, Raleigh, N. C., in grate- 
ful commemoration of twenty-five years’ faithful 
ministration among them as priest, pastor, and friend. 
July 12th, 1874-1899. 

July 12th being also. Dr. Marshall’s wedding 
anniversary, -the inscription selected for the 
waiter was: 

M.M.M. M.S.M. July 12th, 1866-1899. 


An incident of the commemoration that was 
much appreciated was the omission by the 
Presbyterians of their usual service for that 
evening, in order that their pastor and congre- 
gation might be able to attend the services. 


Michigan City 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 

Ata meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the diocese held in Elkhart, July 11th, consent 
was given for the consecration of the Rey. A. L. 
Williams to be Bishop-coadjutor of Nebraska, 
and of the Rev. Joseph M. Francis to be Bishop 
of the diocese of Indiana. 


Howe School, Lima 


' At the annual Commencement of Howe School, 
Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston, Mass., deliv- 
ered the annual address upon the ‘Value of 
discipline.” Dr. Blake is a liberal benefactor of 
Howe School, and has made provision for exten- 
sive improvements in Blake Hall for next year, 
also the addition of a well-equipped infirmary. 
Bishop White presented the diplomas to the 
members of the graduating class, and took occa- 
sion to refer to the year’s work as the most suc- 
cessful year Howe School has ever had. At the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees held 
the same day, improvements in the property 
were ordered to the extent of $5,000. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
St. Matthew’s, Homestead 


On Wriday evening, July 2ist, the corner- 
stone of the new church was laid by the Bishop, 
with appropriate ceremonies. Other clergy tak- 
ing part in the service were the Rev. Messrs. 
C. L. Bates, William Thompson, and L. F’. Cole. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Messrs. 
Rosenmuller, Heffern, W. J. White, and the 
Bishop. The vested choir furnished the music. 
The new church is situated at the corner of 
Highth and McClure sts., this very central loca- 
tion having been secured to take the place of the 
lot on the hill upon which the old church was 
situated. The building will be of brick, and in 
connection with it, and adjoining the rear end, 
will be a commodious rectory, the whole super- 
structure to cost about $12,000. This promising 
work is the outcome of a mission started in this 
place some 14 years ago by the rector of the 
church of the Good Shepherd’ Pittsburgh, the 
Rev. D. C. Peabody, now of Mobile. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


St. Paul’s, East Orange, Freed from Debt 


The Rev. John W. Williams, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, East Orange, read a letter to the 
congregation, Sunday, July 16th, from Mr. Wal- 
ter Kerr, treasurer of the building committee, 
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stating that through the generosity of Mr. F. 
Pearsall Campbell, of Roseville, the mortgage 
on the church property, amounting to $5,000, had 


been paid cff, and that the church was now free 


from debt. The service, after the announcement, 
partook of the nature of a thanksgiving. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


Fall and Winter Visitation List 


OCTOBER 

1. Evening, Christ church, Newton. 

15, Morning, church of the Mediator, Edgewater; 
evening, mission of the Good Shepherd, Fort 
Lee. ' 

17. Evening, St. Luke’s church, Phillipsburgh. 

18. Afternoon, St. James’ mission, Hackettstown. 

21. Afternoon, Holy Trinity Mission, Hillsdale. 

22. Morning, church of the Holy Communion, Nor- 
wood; afternoon, church of the Atonement, 
Tenafly. ¢ 

28. Evening, mission of St. John the Divine, Has 
brouck Heights. 

29. Morning, Gracechurch, Rutherford; afternoon, 
St. John’s church, Passaic. 


NOVEMBER 


5. Morning, Trinity church, Totowa, Paterson; 
afternoon, St. Peter's mission, Clifton. 

8. Evening, St. Agnes’ mission, Little Falls. 

12, Morning, Christ church, Pompton; afternoon, 
Butler. Vi 

15. Evening, St. John’s church, Newark. 

19. Morning, Christ church, Ridgewood: afternoon, 
St. Mary’s church, Haledon. j 

26. Morning, St. John’s church, Bayonne; after- 
noon, Calvary church, Pamrapo. 

30. Evening, St. Andrew’ church, South Orange. 


DECEMBER 


3. Morning, St. Paul’s church, East Orange; even- 

ing, All Saint's church, Orange. 

10. Morning, St. Stephen’s church, Millburn; after-. 
noon, St. George's mission, Maplewood. 

17. Morning, Grace church, Newark; afternoon, 
Christ church, Newark. : 

21. Evening, Trinity church, Irvington. 

24. Morning, St. Alban’s mission, Newark. 

27, Evening, St. Paul's church, Jersey City. 


JANUARY, A. D. 1900 


7. Morning, St. James’ church, Newark; evening, 
St. Thomas’ church, Newark. 


Washington 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The regular bi monthly meeting of the local 
council was held in the Epiphany Sunday school 
room on Monday evening, July 17th. There was 
a large and enthusiastic gathering of men who 
listened to a spirited address from the Rey. 


Arthur S. Lloyd, on the words, ‘‘Where there is — 


no vision, the people perish.’’ Short addresses. 
were also made by several of the local Brother- 
hood men. Very encouraging reports were given 
of the services being held each Sunday at Colo- 
nial Beach on the Potomac, by members of the 
Brotherhood from Washington. During the brief 
business meeting, the president of the council, 
Mr. Frank Evans, explained the efforts being 
made to secure a large attendance at the annual 
convention to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


New Organ for Bethesda Church, Saratoga ~ ; 
Friends of the rector, the Rey. Dr. Carey, 


have presented a new organ, costing $10,000. 
The donors are Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Trask, 
and it is expected that it will be put in place in 
the fall. Bethesda church has a fine vested 


choir, and a new organ will be of great service _ fy 


to the musical part of the services. 
Church of the Holy Cross, Troy 


A very choice set of embroidery has recently — 


been presented. It consists of a centre piece 
and orphreys for the white silk altar frontal, 
the handiwork as well as the gift of Miss H. F. 
Rousseau whose skill and devotion have in 


similar ways been repeatedly expressed at the 


church of the Holy Cross. 
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St. James’ Church, Fort Edward 


Bishop Doane made his annual visit to this 
parish June 10th. He contirmed a class of seven 
presented by the rector, the Rev. Robert Scott. 
A large congregation listened attentively to the 
clear and practical discourse of the Bishop on 
the work of the Holy Spirit. After the service, 
the Bishop had a conference with the wardens 
of the church, and met individually those con- 
firmed. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Hall Vacation School has been opened in 
the Hall Memorial House of Holy Trinity par- 
ish, Brooklyn, and is proving quite a success, 
183 boys and girls having registered the first 
‘day. 

The Church Bible Association, of which the 
Rev. Robert Weeks is president, met recently, 
with Mr. Weeks, at Riverhead. A paper was 
read by the Rev. H. E. Wellman, printing of 
which was requested for general circulation as 
peculiarly suited to help the faith of those 
readers of the Bible who have not the time or 
means to pursue the learned investigations nec- 
essary to meet the allegations of the higher 
critics. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The summer meeting of the New York and 
Long Island local assemblies was held in St. Jo- 
seph’s church, Queens, L. I, on Saturday, July 
15th. At the afternoon session, addresses were 
made by Dr. Wm. C. Sturgis, of New Haven, 
Conn , and Mr. Wm. T. Heffer, of New York, the 
subject being “Bible classes,’’ followed by an 
interesting discussion. In the evening, a public 
meeting was held in the Queens Lyceum, at 
which, after an address of welcome by the Rev. 
4G. Wharton McMulin, Dr. Sturgis spoke on 
‘tWhy we use the Prayer Book,” and Mr. Silas 
McBee on ‘‘Why we have bishops,” the subjects 
being summed up in an able address by the Rev. 
Dr. H. C. Swentzel. Two hundred delegates 
were entertained at supper by the ladies of St. 
Mary’s guild. The afternoon conference was 
presided over by Mr. William Braddon, and at 
the evening meeting, Mr. John W. Wood acted. 
as chairman. In every way, the occasion was 
most successful. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 
The Rev. H. L. Wood,rector of Trinity church, 
Saco, Me., is conducting an afternoon service 
each Sunday in July and August, at Bay View 
House, near Old Orchard. 


Oklahoma and Indian 


Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, D.D., Missionary Bishop 


A four-roomed house has been purchased at 
South McAlester, to be used as a rectory. At 
Wagoner, money has been gathered to move the 
church to the front of its lot, and to place a 
tower entrance in front. 


' All Saints’ Hospital, South McAlester 


Important improvements are in progress. A 
tank for water, a force pump, movable bath 
tub, and pipes for drainage, are being put in 
place. Outside help will be needed. The work 
of the hospital demands that it be materially 
improved in its facilities this summer. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D.,LL.D., Bishop 
Charch Home and Infirmary, Baltimore 


The 41st annual report shows in every respect 
an increase over last year’s work. Financially, 
the year has been a prosperous one, closing with 

a small balance. More than $7,000 has been 
‘added to the Home’s funds from two legacies. 


x During the year 385 inmates (including 40 chil- 
_ dren) were cared for. 


Among those admitted 
were five of our clergymen, all of whom had the 
privilege of private rooms without charge. 


The Living Church 
Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 


The Bishop, at the recent convention, spoke as 
follows of his work in Europe: ‘Our duty in 
Europe is not missionary—that is to say—we 
have churches in the great capitals, not that we 
may convert Romanists to our Reformed 
Church, but that we may bring the comfortable 
ministrations of the Church to our resident 
Americans and our tourists who are tem- 
porarily abroad. We have some very handsome 
church edifices, an excellent corps of clergymen, 
a large constituency, and asatisfactory work. I 
was deeply touched by the eagerness with 
which young men and women who had come 
from our State of Ohio, and were studying art, 
medicine, or music in European schools, sought 
me out, and claimed me as their own. It com- 
forted them to see their Bishop, and to receive 
his advice, or his welcome and encouragement. 
It relieved their lonesomeness, and it deepened 
their affection for the Church. And people of 
the religious denominations also came to me, 
with their claim ona relationship that I was 
only too thankful to accept. I have journeyed 
far, and at times with some degree of weariness, 
but I hope that as a result our American 
churches in Europe have been blessed, and our 
people united. The convocation at Nice, in 
April, was intensely interesting—a small con- 
vention, and a union of hearts and service in 
the Lord’s work.” 


The North-east Convocation 


Met at Boardman, the Rev. W. Fred Allen, 
rector, July 10th and 11th. On Monday, Even- 
ing Prayer was said, and the Bishop preached a 
missionary sermon. On Tuesday, at 7:30 A. M., 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the Bishop. 
The clergy took breakfast together at the rec- 
tory. At 9:30 Morning Prayer was said, after 
which the business session was held, the Bish- 
op presiding. Bishop Leonard spoke on the 
changing of the convocational system so as to 
make it more effective for missionary work. 
Archdeacon Abbott explained that the new sys- 
tem now under consideration would be a great 
help to the diocesan missionary board in recom- 
mending appropriations for mission stations, 
appointments from parishes and missions for 
diocesan missions, and also in suggesting men 
for appointment to mission parishes. The 
convocation as a missionary body was discussed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Ingham, Kell, and Allen. 
Reports of missionary work were made by the 
Rev. Messrs. Ingham, Allen, Atwater, Kell, and 
Lafferty. The Rey. H. M. Ingham invited the 
convocation to Trinity parish, Jefferson, for its 
next meeting, which was accepted. The Rev. 
Geo. P. Atwater read an excellent paper on 
the subject, “Our attitnde to the separated 
brethren.’’ In the discussion which followed, 
all the clergy took part. An excellent lunch, 
and, later, tea were served under the trees on 
the rectory lawn, and were thoroughly enjoyed. 
At 7:30 evening service was held, when the 
Ven. A. A. Abbott and the Rev. Robt. Kell 
spoke on ‘The offertory as an act of worship.” 
The archdeacon said the closing prayers and 
pronounced the benediction, thus closing one 
of the most delightful meetings of the convoca- 
tion. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


The Church at Dwight Freed from Debt 


The Rev. David Brooke, as lay reader, dea- 
con, and priest, for many years has served this 
mission. He built, several years ago, by great 
exertion, a little church and house combined, 
but had to borrow of the Church Building Fund 
$300. This has been a great burden to him. A 
noble Churchman in the East heard from the 
Bishop of the aged missionary’s anxiety, and 


’ the other day sent him a receipt from the C. B. 


F, Commission for the whole amount. If the 
giver could have met the receiver when the 
Bishop informed him, he would have said: 
“Verily, it is better to give than to receive.” 
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South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop F 


William Euston Home, Charleston 


Has been the recipient of a handsome silver 
Communion service of five pieces, from the Rev. 
Isaac S.Hartley,D.D.,of Great Barrington,Mass. 
On a visit to Charleston he was invited to hold 
a service in the beautiful little chapel connected 
with this noble charity. The Rev. Mr. Hartley 
was a relative of Mr. Euston, the founder, an 
Englishman who made his fortune in Charles- 
ton, and dying without issue, left his estate to 
found and support an institution which would 
give a home to aged couples and indigent ladies. 
Already 30 odd cottages have been erected and 
occupied, and from time to time more are to be 
added. 


St. Thomas and St. Denis, Wando 


The Rev. R. J. Walker, priest-in-charge, re- 
ports $500 in bank for a new chapel on the sea- 
shore, which the parish hopes to build soon. 
The Ladies’ Guild, the vestry, and the congre- 
gation generally, are all helping in the good 
work of the Church here, which is reaching and 
interesting Methodists, Presbyterians, and Bap- 
tists, in the vicinity. Bishop Capers has just 
made a visitation here, and confirmed a young 
lady, celebrated the Holy Eucharist, and 
preached two eloquent and spiritual sermons. 
The degree of D. D. was bestowed on the Rev. 


Mr. Walker recently. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Triennial Report of Rev. H. H. Morrill 


The parish at Clinton has for three years past 
been in charge of the Rev. H. H. Morrill. Dur- 
ing that period he has officiated at 43 funerals, 
baptized 156 persons, presented 152 for Confir- 
mation. The total ‘expenditures, including 
the building and furnishing of the new stone 


church, are $21,000. 


Western Michigan 
George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo 


This church, the Rey. R. R. Claiborne, rector, 
has been presented with an elegant brass and 
oak pulpit, brass processional cross, and two 
double seat carved oak clergy stalls. The en- 
dowment fund, amounting to considerably over 
$20,000, will be increased by a legacy of $500 
from the late Mrs. Silas Hubbard. 


The Church in China 
FROM THE North China Daily News 


The work that is being done by St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, under the able staff to whom 
the guidance of its destinies is confided, is a 
larger one than appears on the surface. InSt. 
John’s and other colleges is being prepared the 
leaven which will bring about, we hope, the ris- 
ing of anew China. The immediate future of 
China is dark enough, but it is impossible that 
a great homogeneous people, intelligent and en- 
ergetic, should be permanently divided up 
among alien Powers. It does not seem that the 
partition of China, if it be continued as now ap- 
pears inevitable, can be permanent. The young 
men who are now haying an invaluable portion 
of Western culturesuperadded to their inexpug- 
nable Chinese nature, will acquire a true patri- 
otism with the other Western virtues in which 
they are being instructed, and, as we pointed 
out the other day, a man or a body of men will 
arise among these young men who will recon- 
struct their country from the ruin into which 
it is now falling. If these young men do not 
then forget the teaching that they are now re- 
ceiving at St. John’s and similar colleges, the 
country that they will reconstruct will be wor- 
thy to take its place among the great nations 
of the world. Ingratitude towards their teach- 
ers has never been a trait of the Chinese char- 
acter, though it has been sometimes imputed to 
the island people to the eastward. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


HE death of Mr. Ingersoll is an- 
nounced. We contemplate the event 
without other feeling than one of 
sympathy with his family whom he 
loved with all the ardor of a very affection- 
ate nature, We drop a tear of regret when 
we think of a life perverted from its des- 
tined aim, but we also pray that he may find 
a better immortality than that of which he 
wrote butafew weeks ago—probably his last 
words: 
“Tmmortality, 
With its countless hopes and fears beating against 
the shores of time and faith, 
Was not born of any book, nor of any creed, nor of any 
religion. 
It was born of human affection, and it will continue to 
ebb and flow 
Beneath the mjsts and clouds of doubt and darkness 
as long as love kisses the lips of death. 
It is the rainbow hope, shining on the tears of grief.’ 


May he have already discovered the 


deeper truth that human affection is but the 
imperfect reflex of the love of God! 


R. INGERSOLL was born in Western 
New York. His mother, a lovely char- 
acter, died when he was four years old. His 
father was one of the sternest and most un- 
compromising of Puritan Calvinists, and his 
family discipline was one of rigor and sever- 
ity. He belonged to the race of men, now 
passed away, who would not spare the rod in 
training the youthful mind to acquire the 
love of the Westminster Catechism. Reared 
without the influence of-a mother’s gentle- 
ness of love, Ingersoll’s early regimen pre- 
pared him for severe reaction against the 
paternal belief. It has always been to us a 
source of pity that he should have identified 
Christianity with that travesty and corrup- 
tion of it which Calvinism is,—a mistake 
which has created many unbelievers, and 
which gave him great influence over thou- 
sands of men who listened to his brilliant 
invective, who had themselves been reared 
under a system against which their better 
nature revolted. Perhaps we may confess 
that the career of Mr. Ingersoll as a leeturer 
tended to good, at least in the sense that it 
tore up by the roots that malign philosophy 
which so many Protestant bodies haye iden- 
tified with the very essence of the Gospel, but 
which, happily, they are now seldom preach- 
ing and scarcely believing. 


R. INGERSOLL was a destroyer, not a 
builder. Had he known by processes 
of careful investigation the true genius of 
Christ’s religion, he would possibly have dis- 
criminated more justly, and while launching 
his thunderbolts against error and corrup- 
tion, have championed the Gospel of Divine 
Love and Sweet Reasonableness. Many 
years ago a vestryman at Peoria remonstrat- 
ed with him on account of his iconoclastic 
spirit. ‘‘Yes,” said he, ‘‘I feel less satisfied 
with going about the country killing gods 
than I would if I had something to set up in 
their place.”” But here stepped in that 
Moloch of covetousness which grinds to dust 
beneath its iron heel many a man’s- honest 
inner convictions. As The Times-Herald 
says: 

The mistake of Ingersoll’s life was the adop- 
tion of agnosticism as his mission, from which 
it degenerated into a mercenary profession. He 
had no new gospel to preach. He merely main- 
tained a negative, exhausting his eloquence and 


satire in knocking the props from under the 
faith of his Christian countrymen. 

Whatever- new light may now have 
dawned upon his immortal spirit, whatever 
enchantments of prejudice may now be dis- 
solved, the influence of Mr. Ingersoll’s words 
will continue to draw many away from the 


faith of Christ; but it will be a vanishing” 


influence, for its power was due less to what 
he said, than to the captivating manner in 
which he said it; less to his coarse, but gen- 
ial, invective, than to his strikingly attract- 
ive personality. 


W* happened to pick up a secular paper 
of May 16th, in which there is a tele- 
gram from Providence, announcing that the 
Briggs affair had brought to the Presiding 
Bishop “‘a vast amount of correspondence 
and many telegrams.” Of course the Pre- 
siding Bishop had no ‘more official relation 
to the ordination than the Pope of Rome, 
but there are a good many people who have 
somehow contracted the impression that 
there is a kind of dim analogy between His 
Holiness and our president of the House of 
Bishops, when, in point of fact, whatever 
may be argued by his advocates in favor of 
Roman supremacy, nobody, of any of the 
several if not numerous types of Churchman- 
ship among us, would seriously claim for 
our Presiding Bishop anything in the way of 
authority, except what is given him in the 
written Constitution and Canons of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. He occupies an 
honorable position, but his duties are largely 
clerical. He is a bishop chosen undera rule 
to preside over the assembled bishops, and 
in the interim to perform certain official 
functions which are designated in the Con- 
stitution and Canons, and no other duty 
belongs to him. Should he exercise personal 
authority over and beyond the written law, 
he would be guilty of an act of usurpation. 
No one knew this or expressed it more em- 
phatically than the late Bishop of Con- 
necticut, and probably the time is ripe for 
a careful consideration of this whole subject. 
The question naturally arises: 

Ts there a process of evolution under way in 
this Church, by which the presidency of the 
House of Bishops is to become archiepiscopal, 
with primatial powers ? 

God forbid! 


PON the subject of the consecration of 

Dr. Funsten as Bishop of Boise, we have 
only to say that we regret that it should 
have taken place at this time. We agree 
with those who consider that when the 
declination was so far accepted as final as to 
have led the Presiding Bishop to make it 
the ground of official action, to the extent of 
issuing a formal summons to the House of 
Bishops to fill the vacant bishopric, a situa- 
tion was created which made it extremely 
doubtful whether the consecration could 
properly take place without a new election. 
The Presiding Bishop has announced that 
eleven bishops out of the whole number in- 
dicated their disapproval. The Bishop of 
Springfield filed a formal protest. To offset 
this, it appears that others were equally 
emphatic in favor of the consecration. We 
have no means of knowing how many did not 
express themselves at all. It really did not 
seem that it could do any harm to delay the 
matter until the coming meeting of the 


House of Bishops, when it might have been 
thoroughly threshed out. As it is, this 
affair clearly indicates a direction in which 
legislation is needed, and no doubt some 
measure will be brought forward looking to 
the settlement of such questions, before the 
revision of the Constitution and Canons is 
completed. The action which has been 
taken in this case settles nothing. 


Ec is reported in a daily paper that Bishop 
MeVickar, referring to the opponents of 
the Briggs’ ordination, said:‘‘They can howl 
if they desire, but that is all that it can 
amount to.” Of course Dr. MeVickar is too 
courteous a person to have indulged in such 
Bowery language, nor is it necessary that 
he should repudiate it. But it is well to 
repudiate the opinion that those who depre 
cate the action of the Bishop of New York 
belong to those departments of the animal 
kingdom which depend mainly on howling 
for self-defence. Perhaps, further, it may be 
pointed out asa token at once of weakness 
and of arrogance to use such a term, whoever 
did it. This Church has a good many more 
than 7,000 who have not bowed the knee to 
the Baal of Broadism, and they are not 
howling. They are mostly waiting in great 
quietness and confidence to see whether our 
bishops have the courage of their convic- 
tions in this great crisis; and still further, 
whether those who do not expect much 
from that quarter will themselves, being 
priests, rise to the emergency. 


HE ethics of subscription is a subject 


which will forge to the front in times 


like these. If it does not attract the atten- 
tion of the ostrich editors who hide their 
heads in the sands of optimism and so dis- 
pose of a great crisis, it does impress the 
mind of the secular editor. The New York 
Sun for instance, has been astonished to find 
that men are willing to swear allegiance to 
that which they distinctly repudiate as nec- 
essary factors of the Christian Faith. “ ’Tis 
true,’tis pity; and pity ’tis,’tis true.” The Sun 
says: ‘‘However artfully Dr. —— may fight 
shy of the irresistible conclusion of his own 
criticisms, honest intelligence is bound to 
reach it. His proper place, manifestly, is 
outside the Christian Church, and among its 
assailants.” That is the secular verdict. 
Why is it not also the verdict of all honor- 
able men? The Church has room and range 
for “many men of many minds,” but no 


room for men who do not hold the Catholic ~ 


Faith in its integrity as interpreted by the 
Church. We heartily agree with the words 


of Bisbop Potter, as we find them in the © 


New York Tribune, Feb. 15, 1895: 


It ought to beclear enough, even to the most 
interrogative mind, that a divine society which 
claims to rest upon ‘‘most certain facts,’ cannot 
consent that any one who is clothed with 
authority to teach and bear witness to these 
facts, shall surrender or impugn or disparage 
them, until the body that has commissioned him 
has authorized him to do so. His office and 
authority, first, last, and all the time, are repre— 
seatative, and when the time comes that he 
finds himself requiring a larger liberty than his 
official obligations concede to him, common hon- 
esty would seem to require that he should seek 


it outside, not inside, of a fellowship to which — 


his vows and promises, in the matter of what 


he shall teach and hold, are both definite and ex- 


plicit. 
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PRIEST who has been embarrassed in the 

burial of the dead by the insistence of 
relatives that Masonic rites should be intro- 
duced, asks for suggestions as to how un- 
seemly friction may be avoided. As arule, 
when Masonic ceremonies are desired in 
the burial of a Churchman, they follow the 
committal at the grave, and there is no 
friction. When the priest has concluded 
the service his responsibility ends; what 
follows does not concern him. In the case 
cited by our correspondent, it seems that 
the Masons objected to having their cere- 
monies in their proper place after the com- 
mittal at the grave; they could not consent 
“to bury a man who had been buried al- 
ready.” Asthe family preferred Masonic buri- 
al to Christian burial, they had their choice 
and the priest retired. He showeda large 
charity in having prayers with the afflicted 
people before leaving them, having come 
twenty miles to bury their dead and being 
then repudiated. This is a case in which 
we think a ‘“‘weighty cause’’ existed for 
reading the committal at the house, and 
giving way to the demand for Masonic rites 


at the grave. 
a 


The Church and Biblical 
Criticism 
HE Church can afford to maintain serene 
composure in the face of the critical 
contentions of scholars in the field of Holy 
Seripture. In so far as the theories of these 
scholars are based upon disbelief of the 
supernatural and of its miraculous manifes- 


‘tations, they have no meaning for the 


Church of Christ. The same is true when 
the critics reject that view of inspiration 
which is a part of the Christian tradition, 
and refusing to admit its special character, 
identify it with the ‘‘inspiration of genius” 
as seen in the sages and poets of the nations. 


‘The Church also declines to allow the indi- 


vidual, however learned, to exercise the 
right of rectifying the sacred canon, and of 
pointing out to her what books she should 
receive and what exclude. Her methods of 
interpretation, in like manner—her applica- 
tion, for instance, of a spiritual manner of 


exegesis, and her apprehension of the sym- 


bolical significance of Old Testament events 
and institutions—are hardly open to the in- 
trusion of the critical spirit. She learned 
from Christ and the holy Evangelists to 
search in the Scriptures for Christ, begin- 
ning with Moses and all the Prophets, and 
she saw this method applied by St. Paul 
and by the first Apostles. However useful 
she may find what is now called the “‘his- 
torical method” for certain purposes, she 
will never substitute that or any other pure- 


‘ly secular exegesis for that to which the 


Holy Spirit guided her from the first. The 
early representative of this secular or ‘‘com- 


_ mon-sense’’ exegesis was Theodore of Mop- 


suestia, unpleasantly associated in the 
Christian mind with heretical pravity. In 
recent times the professed adherents of 
this exegesis as the exclusive method of 


interpreting Holy Scripture, have aston- 


ished us by efforts of the ‘‘historical imagi- 


_ nation,” in which facts are moulded or cre- 
ated in a manner which could hardly be 
outdone by the most extreme and whimsical 


devotee of mysticism. 


O doubt the critical analysis of the Old 
Testament books has its own interest, 


-but its importance has been absurdly over- 
estimated. If we could be assured beyond 


Che Diving Church 


the possibility of doubt that all the books 
of the Old Testament as we have them, are 
the outcome of compilations from many and 
various documents, even to the minute piec- 
ing together of sentences, words,and phrases, 
as some of our critics claim—witness the 
Polychrome Bible—we fail to see how the 
doctrine of inspiration isin the least affected. 
The inspiration of St. Luke in composing 
his Gospel was never called in question be- 
cause he describes bimself as carefully trac- 
ing Out the facts which he records, and im- 
plies that he made use of previous docu- 
ments as well as oral information. What- 
ever interesting indications of this kind may 
be brought to light, the Church will con- 
tinue to hold that in and through the Old 
Testament holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The 
human voice and pen may be defective in- 
struments, the materials of ink and paich- 
ment subject to all sorts of vicissitudes, and 
copyists may blunder; yet in and through 
whatever there may be. of defect, inade- 
quacy, or imperfection, the Word of God is 
everywhere uttered. Even in alterations, 
transpositions, and repetitions, and in an ap- 
parently new sense given in translation—of 
which there are examples inthe Greek New 
Testament as compared with the Hebrew— 
the Holy Spirit may preside and make His 
own that which the critic charges to human 
blundering and misapprehension merely. 
It must ever be remembered that in these 
matters we are moving in the world of the 
supernatural, that to the Church the Bible 
is not ‘‘like any other book,” and is not to 
be treated as such. To her it is always 
and everywhere the Word of God. The con- 
descension of the Infinite to association with 
the finite is, and must ever remain, a mys- 
tery. This mystery necessarily attaches to 
the relation of the divine and the human 
elements in Holy Scripture, and it is one 
which no efforts of criticism can ever hope 
to solve. Men may deny, but they cannot 
explain, 


RECENT number of The Critical Review 

affords some interesting examples of the 
present spirit and tendency of criticism in 
certain regions of the Old Testament. For 
a long time there has been a settled deter- 
mination to deny that any of the Psalms 
were written before the Exile, and espe- 
cially that any of them were composed by 
David, ‘‘The Sweet Singer of Israel.” Many 
and various reasons more or less ingenious 
were alleged in support of this proposition 
so opposed to the ancient and universal 
tradition of the Jewish people and their 
literature. But Professor Robertson, of 
Glasgow, an Old Testament scholar of no 
mean learning and ability, in the Croall Lec- 
tures of 1893-4, has taken issue with all this, 


‘and shown to the satisfaction of unbiased 


minds that there was abundant room in the 
earlier age for the rise of such compositions 
as the Psalms. What he has set himself to 
do, and what he has succeeded in doing, is 
to break down the presumption the ‘“‘ad- 
vanced” critics have endeavored to create, 
and to show that the presumption is really 
the other way. But now comes Canon Driver 
to tell us that this is of no avail unless Pro- 
fessor Robertson can inform us distinctly 
what Psalms are pre-exilic. To most people, 
however, it will seem a matter of some im- 
portance to have refuted the assertion that 
‘none of the Psalms could have been writ- 
ten before the Exile.” Canon Driver takes 
Professor Robertson to task for not doing 
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what he did not undertake to do, inorder to 
minimize what he did do. It is significant 
also that the Canon has to admit that other 
critics had already arrived at substantially 
the same results with Robertson. He does 
this, to be sure, in order to detract from the 
originality of the latter, but nevertheless 
betrays the fact that conclusions which 
Cheyne et al. have treated as final, are by no 
means sosettled as they would have us sup- 
pose. 


NOTHER feature of Old Testament criti- 
cism for some time past, has been 
the denial of the ‘‘predictive” element in 
prophecy. This, for many ages, formed one 
of the most convincing arguments for Chris- 
tianity. Early Christian history makes it 
evident that it played the largest part in 
the rapid progress of the Church among the 
Jews of Jerusalem. No argument so effec- 
tually silenced the adversaries of the Faith. 
But now comes modern criticism, and tells 
us that there was nothing in all this. It is, 
perhaps, well to say that this has been the 
teaching of ‘‘certain” critics, rather than of 
“the” critics, since there are few points on 
which they allagree. Still, it seems true 
that those who have chiefly held the public 
ear of late, have been those who minimized 
or explained away the predictions of the 
prophets. But in the long runit is impossi- 
ble to blink the plain facts of the case, and 
some leading scholars, sufficiently opposed 
to supernatural conceptions, have felt the 
difficulty, and attempted to meet it by ad- 
mitting some kind of extraordinary fore- 
sight. Of late a reaction has set in, and itis 
beginning to‘ be admitted that the fore- 
knowledge of the prophets can only be ex- 
plained as having its’ source in divine illu- 
mination. One of the latest evidences of 
this is a monograph from Dr. Giesebrecht, 
of the University of Gottingen, who ex- 
presses a firm belief ins the supernatural 
origin of Hebrew prophecy. Surely, in view 
of all these ups and downs of criticism, the 
Church can well afford to possess her soul 
in patience and go on unconcerned with 
her work of saving souls, using the sacred 
Scriptures as she always has used them, un- 
shaken in her conviction that they are in 
very truth the Word of God. 


Fang eee 
The Assault on Holy Scripture 


FROM THE CONVENTION ADDRESS OF THE 
BISHOP OF LONG ISLAND 


HAVE spoken of the advancing knowl- 

edge of our own time and of God’s use of 
it in pleading His cause. There is one 
phase of this knowledge—the self-styled 
Higher Criticism of the Canonical, Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament—which 
I may not pass over in silence; but of which 
I would speak plainly, and yet in such terms 
as will exempt me from imputations of prej- 
udice or dogmatism. Neither time nor 
space is allowed me to gointo details. I wish 
simply to indicate the wise and safe attitude 
of mind on the general subject. As teachers 
of the truth, we desire to know the whole 
truth, and to be seekers after it until we find 
it; but, because we are such, it is part of 
our responsibility to see that we are not de- 
ceived or misled. The new learning has 
been enterprising even to audacity, and ven- 
turesome even to rashness. The modesty 
and caution of true science have not been 
reckoned among its virtues. From the older 
learning it has not asked for hospitality, but 
for unconditional surrender. It may be true 
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that the old tradition regarding the canon 
of Holy Scriptures needs in some parts “‘the 
refiner’s fire” and ‘‘the fuller’s soap”; but it 
does not follow that it has no real authority 
and deserves to be treated as a tangled 
‘tmass of rubbish.” Correction and destruc- 
tion are not equivalent terms. ! 

Of some things we have a knowledge not 
open to challenge, and these are the things 
which enable us to foretell the final outcome 
of the critical rationalism of our time. We 
know that God will take care of His own 
cause on earth, and that an essential part of 
His cause is the integrity and veracity of 
the Record of His revelations toman, How 
He will do so—whether by amore profound 
and reverent scholarship, or by now un- 
dreamed-of discoveries among the hidden 
annals of a far-off past, or by imparting to 
the moral side of human reason a clearer 
and deeper insight of spiritual truth, or by 
any among a thousand other possible means 
—it is not for us to say. We know that by 
the Christ’s sure promise the Holy Spirit 
dwells in His Church as its Teacher and 
Guide, and that as such He wiil lead it into 
the way of all truth, and give it a right judg- 
ment in all things pertaining to the ends for 
which it was established, and especially to 
its office as the divinely appointed keeper of 
the oracles of God. 

We know that the Saviour’s image and 
superscription are cut too deeply into the 
face of the world’s life ever to be obliterated 
by the acids of critical learning. We know 
that the graving tools of history and reve- 
lation, so long used for this purpose, cannot 
be cast aside. We know how vainly, during 
all the Christian centuries, the rough, ‘‘es- 
tranging seas” from the outer ocean of the 
world’s thought have dashed against ‘‘the 
Rock of Ages.” We know, too, that the 
God-man, Christ Jesus, who came down from 
heaven for us men and our salvation, cannot 
be dislodged from the Scriptures which tes- 
tify of Him and which are, in a sense, bone 
of His bone and flesh of His flesh. We know, 
moreover, that, in spite of all the confusing 
voices of the hour, these Scriptures, from 
the germinal promise given to man in the 
beginning,to its final fulfillment by the com- 
ing of the Son of Man, witness to him with 
a unity, continuity, and cumulative distinct- 
ness impossible of rational explanation ex- 
cept as effects of supernatural direction. 
Knowing these things, what matters it if 
some tell us that the earlier parts of the 
Sacred Record are to some extent compila- 
tions of myths and legends of primeval man; 
or that a certain book of prophecy turns out 
to be an historical fiction; or that another 
one has a triple instead of a single author- 
ship; or that though we have the four Gos- 
pels written by Evangelists who companied 
with Jesus, we have not the very words of 
Jesus, but differing reports of what He said; 
or that the book which closes the drama of 
the ages, and pictures the City of God with 
the Lamb throned in the midst thereof, is an 
amalgam of once detached Apocalyptic vis- 
ions? I say, what matters it if such things, 
many of them not yet proven, are claimed 
by the new learning? The sun is. not less 
the source of light and heat because of a few 
newly discovered spots on its disc. What is 
organic is not the less so because of the shift- 
ing or loss of this or that individual particle. 
So with the Record of the Word of eternal 
life—the Wisdom of God put in finite form 
for human use. Let us not doubt, but stead- 
fastly believe, that God has revealed Him- 
self to man at sundry times and in divers 
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ways; that He has inspired chosen men to 
make an infallible record of these revela- 
tions; that Christ’s body—the Church—is 
the pillar and ground of that record; that 
her witness will not fail or herself ‘‘be re- 
moved,” because ‘'God is in the midst of 
her,” and that, as members of that body, 
“the Lord of hosts is with us; the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” 
‘Arise, O God, and plead Thine own cause.” 


— as — 


Letters to the Editor 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In your excellent paper it has been lately 
stated that it is a ‘‘burden”’ to children to at- 
tend Church services, in addition to Sunday 
school. Now your correspondent ‘'Y. Y. G2 
reprimands the clergy for their merciful short- 
ening of our over-long services by baptizing ata 
different time from the regular Morning and 
Evening Prayers, and I see in another paper 
a statement that some prominent sectarian min- 
ister has declared that Churches, in general, 
have arranged things with little, or no, regard 
to the character, wishes, and interests of chil- 
dren. These statements remind me that, dur- 
ing a ministry of thirty years, it has been 
a never-ceasing source of wonder to me to 
observe how thoroughly children are ignored in 
most arrangements of the Church. One would 
suppose that the gray-beards who arranged the 
services, and almost everything else, never 
were children themselves, or else have utterly 
forgotten how children feel and act. My own 
memory as to my childhood is clear, and I can 
say, without exaggeration, that if I had been 
given my choice to attend an Episcopal service 
when I was ten years old, or to take a whipping, 
I should have chosen the latter, provided that 
the blows did not draw blood. That was in the 
sad old times when the clergy felt compelled to 
have Morning Prayer, Litany, a long, dry ser- 
mon, and the Holy Communion, and, perhaps, 
Baptism, too, all at one time, and the secular 
papers were saying; ‘‘The Episcopal Church 
does not know how much it is losing by its long 
services,”’ etc., etc. 

After all, who and what are these children? 
I should like to state three facts which most of 
our elderly men seem, from their conduct, to be 
unaware of; i.¢., children have immortal souls; 
they are to be men and women in five or ten 
years, and they are now forming habits that are 
likely to be life-long. If, say fifty yearsago, our 
Church had made such rules as these: No serv- 
ive shall ever exceed one hour in length. The 
sacraments shall always be administered as 
separate services. Sermons shall never exceed 
twenty minutes inlength, and shall be expressed 
in the simplest possible phraseology, and with 
many illustrations and anecdotes. Church mu- 
sic shall be as simple and melodions as possible. 
Choirs shall always, when possible, consist of 
at least a dozen persons, whether children or 
adults, and shall be encouraged to sing with 
rapidity and enthusiasm. Well, if such eccen- 
tric rules had been made and enforced, the 
writer firmly believes that two other very ec- 
centric things would have followed; i.¢., chil- 
dren would have enjoyed attending Church 
services, and would have attended in large 
numbers; and further, the Episcopal Church 
would have swept over the land like a prairie 
fire. Wine Ze 


CHURCH MUSIC AND CHOIRS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“Great care must be taken not to magnify and 
make too prominent the music in the worship 
of God’s house. I have a feeling that oftentimes 
too much is made-of it; it is too much talked 
about; too much advertised; too much praised 
and commended; too much expected of it, some- 
times even by the pastor himself.’’—BisHoP OF 
OREGON. 

The above clipping has just come to my at- 
tention. I have heard several rectors express 
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the same fear that music would become the 
chief attraction in our Church services, and it 
has always been a puzzle to me why it should be 
a cause for fear. It is very seldom that we hear 
any fear expressed by any of the clergy that an 
ornate and beautiful ritual—a service pleasing 
to the eye—would interfere with or distract the 
worshiper in his devotions. Why then should 
beautiful music be more harmful? Why should 
pleasing the ear be more harmful than pleasing 
the eye? 

To me, and in fact to the great majority of 


mankind, beautiful music is the ‘‘opea sesame”. 


to. the deep recesses of the heart. How many a 
poor sinner has been drawn to a church to hear 
the music,and then when some beautiful hymn or 


anthem has opened his heart,words filled with | 


the love of Christ have found Jodgment therein 
and turned him from adownward course. It 


seems to me that any means so innocent, so in- | 


spiring, so heart-penetrating, as beautiful music, 
should be welcomed rather than frowned upon, 
as a means of drawing those who walk in paths 
of darkness, into the house of God. 

It is a widespread complaint among ministers 
of the Gospel in these days, that they are losing 
their influence in drawing people within the 
sound of their voice. Why then should they 
turn the cold shoulder upon such an innocent 
and effective means of bringing people into the 
temple—people who would never enter its doors 
except for the attraction of music—where they 
can be told of the love of their Father in heaven. 

To say nothing of the power of music to draw 
sinners within the sound of the Gospel, it is an 


inspiration and comfort to the Churchman him- - 
How uplifting, how near heaven isthede- — 


self. 
vout soul drawn by the grand harmony of some 
beautiful anthem or hymn. How inspiring the 
same ought to be to the clergyman himself, and 
when both clergyman and worshiper are under 
this spell of inspiration, a flood of divine bless- 
ing is poured upon both, and something of 
heaven is brought down to earth. Who willsay 
that the world is not better for that grand, 
that incomparable, production, the ‘‘Messiah’’? 
Christ never seemed so real to me as when I 
was under the spell of the beautiful strains of 
that heaven-born song of the Redeemer. If we 
are to keep real life in our churches, music—the 
most beautiful wecan get—must be one of the 
features of the services. 


Minneapolis, July, 1899. CHURCHMAN. 


THE ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Permit me to say a word in answer to‘‘D.D.,” 
in your last issue. Self-respecting, earnest men 
do not, as a rule, trouble themselves with critics 
who are afraid to sign their names, but as Lhave 
reason to believe my D. D. brother is the same 
who wrote recently a long, captious letter to the 
New York Sun, under the nom-de-plume,''A Prot- 
estant Episcopal Clergyman,” I deem it neces- 
sary (to save further perversion and willful mis- 
conception) to say a word in defence of a move- 
ment that has magnificent possibilities for good, 
and, to say the least, deserves serious and intelli- 
gent consideration. ; 

In the first place, Bishop Potter is the presi- 
dent; so far, that is true, but the Unitarian 
minister is not the first vice-president, but the 
second, the first office being held by F'. F. Mackay, 
Hsq., president of the Actors’ Society. As for 
several Jewish rabbis being enrolled as members, 


I only know of one; to wit., the eminent Rabbi 


Silverman, of Temple Emmanuel, New York, 
and this gentleman represents his brethren on 
our council. This council consists of twenty 
members—ten from the Churches and ten from 
the stage, and seven out of the ten constituting 


the Church section are Churchmen, and, for that ‘ 


matter, so are the majority of the dramatic sec- 


tion; and with the president and secretary 
Churchmen, in addition, what could we wish for 


more? ; : 
Our critic is wrong again when he speaks of 
the Church and Stage Guild in England being 


composed exclusively of Churchmen; but I wil 
agree with him if he means the Actors’ Church 
Union, of which the Lord Bishop of Rochester _ 


the Adirondacks, 
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is the head. I am English-born, but I have 
sense enough to know it is impossible to work on 
the same lines in this country where there is no 
State or dominant Church, and where all de- 
nominations are equal before the law. Why, 
then, have we no right to the word ‘“‘Church”’ 
Alliance taken in its widest sense? Are not all 
baptized persons members of Christ’s Body—the 
Holy Catholic Church, of which in this country 
the P. E. Church is the heart and solid centre— 
the nucleus of the Church that is and “that is to 
be,”’ when our Blessed Lord’s prayer for unity 
{not uniformity) shall have received its fulfill- 
ment? 

As for the Jews, we must remember there are 
many, particularly managers, in the dramatic 
profession, and the Gospel is to be preached to 
“every” creature; are weto leave out of our cal- 
culation the great race of which our Lord Him- 
self was a member? Shall wecarpand cavil in 
these times and conditions at a movement which 
may induce Jews to attend Christian services 
when they see fit to do so, and which, above all 
else, recognizes the essential brotherhood of all 
God’s children? 

The chasm between these two great life 
forces, the devotional and the dramatic, has ex- 
isted long enough, and if in our attempts to 
bridge it,.we have adapted our plan to condi- 
tions as we find them, is it not the only sane 
way to attain success, and should it not appeal 
to all clean-hearted and clear-headed men and 
women to ‘‘come over and help us’’? 

Rey. WALTER E. BENTLEY, 
Sec'y. A. C. A. 
624 B.179th st., New York, July 22d, 1899. 


Alarming Ritualism 

E gather from the Christian World that there 

is a very decided movement among the so- 
called followers of Wesley in the direction of 
Ritualism. In a paragraph in that journal it is 
stated that in a Wesleyan meeting house at Bed- 
ford there are all the features of a church— 
choir stalls, railed off sanctuary, vested altar 
with ornaments, a large reredos, a lectern, and 
many erosses. The preacher is said to change 
his place during the service, reading the Church 
Prayer Book from his stall, and the lessons 
from the lectern, preaching from the pulpit, and 
then placing the alms on the altar. Weare not 
surprised in the least, especially after the recent 
evidences of a newly-developed taste for ‘‘man- 
millinery’ in the once simple and unadorned 
Methodist sect. Indeed, we fear that the taste 
is infecting a much larger community, for we 
notice that a large section of the Dissenting 
press has been in ecstacies over Mr. Price 
Hughes’ get up at the Prince of Wales’s levee. 
Glowing paragraphs have dwelt with rapture 
upon Mr. Hughes’ knee-breeches, his shoe- 
buckles, his cassock, and his gown—that habit 
which a Spanish Ambassador once admiringly 
reported to be the Dominican dress retained by 
the English clergy! One paper, we observed, 
seemed to regret the fact that Mr. Hughes was 
not further adorned with lace ruffles, like those 
worn by the Moderator of the Scottish Estab- 
lishment at Assembly time, the cost of which is 
‘said to be £60. We have known “ritualistic”’ 
priests sent to prison, with the approval of the 
Protestant press, for wearing a vestment which 
might have cost a couple of sovereigns, but it 
seems that, if only you call yourself a Protestant, 
you can indulge in any amount of man-millinery, 


from silver shoe-buckles and knee-breeches, up 


to costly ruffies. To us, however, with our sim- 
ple, almost Puritan, taste, this craze for person- 
al finery on the part of our Dissenting brethren, 
is nothing less than an alarming sign of the 


times, not to say the thin end of the wedge.— 


The Church Times. 


; Personal Mention 
The Bishop of Delaware is staying at Cape May, N.J. 


The Bishop of Duluth will spend the month of Aug- 
ust at his cottage on the Upper Chateaugay Lake in 
His address will be Merrill, Clin- 


iat 4 ton Co., N. Y. 


‘The Rey. R. Heber Barnes has resigned the rector- 
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ship of St. John’s church, Northerm Liberties, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Rev. C. A. Brewster, with his family will go to 
Eaglesmere, Sullivan Co., Pa., July 25th, for the vaca- 
tionseason. Address accordingly. 

The Rev. John G. Bacchus, D.D., is spending the 
summer in the Berkshires. 

The Rev. P. H. Birdsall has just returned from a 
visit to the coast of Massachusetts. 

The Rev. Geo M. Breed, Ph.D., will be at the Ken- 
dallwood, Richfield Springs, N. Y., during August. 

. The Rev. W. W. Battershall, D, D., is spending July 
and August at Southampton, L. I. 

The Rev. Ralph Birdsall will spend the month of 
August on the coast of Massachusetts. 

The Rev. Harry I. Bodley has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Mark’s church, New Britain, Conn. 

The Rev. C. R. D. Crittenton is spending his vaca- 
tion at the Hundred Island House, Lake George, N. Y° 

The Rey. James Caird is at his country house at 
Brunswick. 

The Rev. R. R. Claiborne, rector of St. Luke’s 
church, Kalamazoo, Mich., is spending his vacation 
on the Pacific Coast, and will return home about 
Sept. Ist. 

The Rev. R. W. Dow has accepted charge of St. 
John’s church, Laconia, N. H. 

The Rev. John L. Egbert will spend the month of 
August, with his family, at the ‘‘Wachusett House,” 
Wachusett Mountains, Princeton, Mass. 

Tbe Rey. H. L. Everest has received the Bishop’s 
appointment as priest-in-charge of, St. Paul's church, 
East Springfield, diocese of Albany. 

The Rev. Edward Henry Eckel, rector of Christ 
church parish, Williamsport, Pa., will have charge of 
St. John’s-in-the- Wilderness, Eaglesmere, during the 
month of August. 

The Rev. Edgar A. Enos, D. D., and family are at 
Watch Hill, R. I. 

The Rev. Henry R. Fresman and family are at 
Schrooen Lake, N. Y. 

The Rev. Francis Goodwia sailed for Liverpool on 
the White Star steamship ‘'Teutonic,’’ July 12th. 

The Rev. Geo. C. Houghton, D. D., sailed July 12th 
for England on the White Star steamship, ‘‘Teutonic.”” 

The Rav. F. G. Jewett, Jr.; isat his country house, 
just outside of Albany. 

The Rev. T. Gardiner Littell will spend three 
months in the White Mountains, at Jefferson. 

The Rey. Walter H. Larom and Mrs. Larom re- 
turned from their visit to Mrs. Larom’s home in Eng- 
land, July 2d. ‘hey are pleasantly located at Paul 
Smith’s, in the Adirondacks, for the summer. 

The Rev. F’. St. George McLean and Mrs. McLean 
arespending their vacation abroad. 

Tne Rev. Eaton W. Maxcy, D. D., will spend the 
month of August at Providence, R. I. 

The Rev. Richard H. Nelson is spending vacation in 
New England. 

The Rev. W. H. Osmond has resigned the curacy of 
the church of the Ascension, Baltimore, and accepted 
the rectorship of St. Matthew’s church, Oakland, Ma. 


The Rev. Luther Pardee having assumed charge 
of the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Chicago, de- 
sires to be addressed at the Cathedral Clergy House, 
18 South Peoria st., Chicago, instead of 90 Pine st., 
Chicago, as heretofore. 


The Rev. L. W. Richardson,sLL.D., is at Saranac 
Inn, N. Y., for the summer. 

The Very Rev. W. L. Robbins, D.D., is spending his 
vacation at his camp in Maine. 

The address of the Rev. William Schouler will be, 
until further notice,care of Baring Brothers, bankers, 
London, England. 

The Rev. George F. Smythe received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity at the recent Commence- 
ment of Kenyon College. 

The Rev. Dudley D. Smith has sailed for a tour 
abroad. 

The Ven. C. C. Tiffany, D. D., has sailed for Europe. 

The Rev. Canon Tibbits has sailed for a brief so- 
journin England. 

The Rev. J. Ogle Warfield and Mrs. Warfield are be- 
ing entertained by friends at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Official 
STANDING COMMITTER, DIOCESE OF OHIO 


Met June 9th, at Cleveland, Ohid, and organized by 
the election of the Rov. Ed. W. Worthington, presi- 
dent,and the Rev. Frederick B. Avery, secretary. The 
following were recommended for ordination to the 
diaconate: Robert LeRoy Harris, Raymond H. Ed- 
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wards, Harry St. Clair Hathaway, Thomas Robert 
Hazzard, Joseph E. Tucker, and Charles W. Nauman; 
for ordination to the priesthood: George Parkin At- 
water, Charles Wm. Baker, Wm. Edgar Hull, John 
Henry Fortescue Cole, Henry Dayton Stauffer, and 
David Wilson Thornberry. 


Ordinations 


On July 17th, the 7th Sunday after Trinity, Bishop 
White, in Trinity cathedral, Michigan City, admitted 
to the sacred Order of Deacons,Mr. Josiah Otis Ward. 
The preacher and presenter was the Rev. Lawrence 
T. Cole, Ph.D., archdeacon of the diocese. Mr. Ward 


‘has been a student of the Western Theological Sem- 


inary, and his examination reflected great credit 
upon that institution as well as upon his own honest 
work. 

Died 

THOMPSON.—Entered into rest, at Western Springs, 
Ill., July 21st, 1899, Mrs. Frances S. Thompson, be- 
loved wife of G. T. Thompson, in the 60th year of her 
age. 

“Rest eternal grant to her, O Lord, and let light 
perpetual shine upon her.” 

WEST.—At his home, near Pungoteague, Va., Mon- 
day, July 17th, 1899, at 1:40 A.M, General Mitchell 
Wellington West, in his 85th year. Funeral services 
at St. George’s church, Accomack Co., Va., of which 
he was vestryman for many years. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills}: THe DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 


Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haitl; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


Next Ephphatha Sunday (Aug. 20th) rapidly ap- 
proaches, with the usual reminder to parishes within 
the limits of the Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission 
that offerings are needed to meet its expenses. 

The REV. A. W. MANN, 
General Missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 


THE Lake Superior copper country is on the boom. 
New mines are springing up on every hand, and the 
Church is offered a wonderful opportunity of winning 
souls for her Master. Two missionaries are to begin 
work in six of these new locations on Sept. Ist. and 
instead of being the last to enter the field, the Church 
is to be the first. We are able to promise each mis- 
sionary six hundred dollars a year salary; but it is 
necessary that they should have houses in which to 
live, if they are to exist in a country where all the 
necessities of life are most expensive. 

Five hundred dollars will build both houses,aud we 
confidently appeal to the general Church for assist- 
ance in procuring homes for these men who are will- 
ing to sacrifice so much for Christ and His Church. 
Remittances should be sent to the BISHOP OF MAR- 
QUETTE, or to the Rey. J. E. CURZON, district pres- 
byter of the Copper country, Houghton, Mich. 


Churek and Parish 


WANTED —By a Churchwoman of experience, a po- 
sition aS matron in a school for girls. Address Miss 
BE. W., care of THH LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTE£D.—Supplying work for August or longer. 
Address T., care of LivING CHURCH. 


A Recror of parish having full choral services, 
wishes to recommend his organist to good Church 
position; thoroughly competent as organist and 
trainer; satisfactory in every respect, but needs more 
compensation. Address CANTICLE, care of LIVING 
CHURCH. 

ORGANIST and choirmaster’s position wanted by ex- 
perienced Churchman, withia 100 miles of Pittsburgh. 
Address DECANI, office LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor’s Table | 


Kalendar, July, 1899 


2. 5thSunday after Trinity. Visitation 


B. V. M. Green. 

9. 6th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
16. 7th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
23, 8th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
25. Sma. JAmuEs, Apostle. Red. 
30. 9th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Hazy weather is thought to prognosticate frost 
in winter, snow in spring, fair weather in sum- 
met, and rain in autumn, 


SUBSCRIBER writes: ‘I was glad 
to see your protest against apply- 
ing the word ‘christening’ to the 
ceremony of naming a vessel when 

it was launched; fancy, too, the idea of 
using it in connection with new clothing, 
and even animals! A few days ago, I 
asked a little girl the name of her 


pet cat. ‘We kissened her Susan,’ said 
the child, ‘but we changed his name to 
Solomon, betause he knew so much.’ 


Though it may be a bit out of season to 
speak of it, does the sign ‘Xmas’ seem to 
carry with it quite the reverence we should 
have for the holy day and Name, as well as 
the joyous feeling almost everybody has for 
it as a holiday? In fact, does it not bring 
the blessed festival nearer what my own 
little child called it when, in writing to her 
grandma, she said they had recently had a 
‘hollerday’ ?” 
IE acts 

PREACHER in Omaha has been dis- 

coursing, as the papers report, on the 
ethics of sleeping in church. He is said to 
be very ‘‘progressive,” and seems to have 
progressed so far that he is hard pushed for 
a subject. His congregation must also be 
far gone in the line of progress since they 
can do no better than go to sleep when 
their progressive pastor preaches. In his 
somnolent sermon he said: 

Iregard it as a compliment to my integrity, 
and indisputable evidence of {confidence in the 
soundness of my theological views, to have 
prominent members of my congregation go to 
sleep in their seats, and thus rest during my 
discourse. 

The text was about the young man who 
went to sleep while St. Paul was preaching, 
and fell out of the window and was killed. 
The Omaha preacher does not seem to have 
drawn the moral which the text suggests. 

I 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 

T is needless to say that the following bit 
of sareastic pleasantry from Life does not 
apply to the management of our own 
Missionary Board: ‘‘I want to be sure,” 
said the aged philanthropist, ‘‘that my 
money will, after my death, remain in this 
country where I made it, and the home of 
my adoption.” ‘‘Have you thought of any 
way this can be fully assured?” inqifired his 
lawyer. ‘‘I have,” replied the philanthropist 
confidently. ‘‘I am going to leave it toa 

foreign missionary society.” 


HE debt of Columbia University, incurred 

in the removal of its site to Morningside 
Heights, says The Independent, is simply 
enormous, being $3,750,000, with an annual 
interest of $150,000, at four per cent., besides 
$800,000 current expenses. The annual ex- 
penditure would be a fine endowment for 


many a college, while the interest on the 
debt would run half a dozen colleges that are 
doing very useful work. The University will 
manage to get its debt paid by the same sort. 
of generosity that has raised the money for 
Barnard College, the woman’s adjunct to the 
University. 


E make our windows fit, we pad our 
doors, we shiver ata draft, we surround 
ourselves with woolen curtains, dusty car- 
pets, and fluffy, luxurious upholstery; we 
breathe the same air over and over again, 
and then we wonder that we are not strong 
and vigorous, says London Hospital. The 
fact is, we are daily using up the exuberant 
vitality with which nature has provided us 
in struggling against artificial conditions. 
How powerful for evil, how deteriorating 
these conditions are, is shown by the fact 
that their mere removal gives back to the 
consumptive that vitality which enables him 
to overcome the seeds of disease within him. 
Fresh air is not a thing to be taken in little 
doses once a day, but a thing to live on. 


HE Rev. George D. Grundy, vicar of Hey, 

near Oldham, England, has recently cel- 
ebrated his sixtieth anniversary of his vicar- 
age. He is ninety-two years old. 


R. JACOB A. RIIS, writing of the tene- 

ment house blight of New York, and of 

the wretched apologies for homes to be found 
therein, says: 

Years ago, roaming through the British Mu- 
seum, I came upon an exhibit that riveted my 
attention as nothing else had. It was a huge 
stone arm, torn from the shoulder of some rock 
image, with doubled fist and every rigid muscle 
instinct with angry menace. Where it came 
from, or what was its story, I do not know. I 
did not ask. It was its message to us I was 
trying to read. I had been spending weary days 
and nights in theslumsof London, where hatred 
grew, a noxious crop, upon the wreck of the 
home. Lying there, mute and menacing, the 
great fist seemed to me like a shadow thrown 
from the gray dawn of the race into our busy 
day with a purpose, a grim, unheeded warning. 
What was it? In the slum the question haunts 
me yet. They perished—the empires those rock- 
hewers built, and the governments reared upon 
their ruins are long since dead and forgotten. 
They were born to die, for they were not built 
upon human happiness, but upon human terror 
and greed. We built ours upon the bed-rock, and 
its corner-stone is the home. With this bitter 
mockery of it that makes the slum, can it be that 
the warning is indeed for us? 


N the programme of a late ordination oc- 
4 cursthe line: ‘‘Before benediction, collect 
for newly ordered deacon.” Is the word 
collect there used, a noun or a verb? 


N such a building as tke Congressional 
Library, it is especially interesting to find 

a room set apart for the use of the blind. It 
is a large square, forty-eight feet each way. 
Harmonious shades of pale blues, greens, 
and umbers are the colors of the decorations, 
and of the rugs on the floor. Deep window 
recesses let in abundant lightand air. There 
are book shelves, screens, desks, chairs, and 
a grand piano which is a great source of de- 
light to the sightless visitors. Upon one 
afternoon in each week an hour of music is 
given here by artists and singers who may 
happen to be in Washington. On other after- 


noons, the hour is devoted to reading aloud, 
and many men and women of national rep- 
utation have engaged in this labor of love. 
Books in raised characters, for the blind to 
read to themselves, are provided. Not least 
appreciated in this room are the flowers and 
plants which are kept there. 


a 
Notes From ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
. Vv. 


INCE writing that my eagles had disap- 
peared, I have heard that one of them 
was shot, and the other soon left the scene 
of her bereavement. Mrs. Rushmore who. 
has lived in the old mission house for more 
than twenty years, told me the sad story of 

the killing. The man’with the gun—— 

“They are neither man nor woman, 
They are neither brute nor human, 
They are ghouls’’—— 

smote the noble bird in his flight, and 
brought him crippled into the water. Even 
then the brave eagle made a heroic battle 
for life. Several miles, with one wing 
broken, he struggled against wind and wave 
to reach the shore of the west bay, and 
there was another man with a gun who did 
him to death. I suppose he has been taxi- 
dermatized, and with hideous glass eyes is 
staring out of a glass case in some museum, 
If it had not been for the man with the gun, 
these emblems of American freedom and 
power would have been circling above our 
waters and winging the deep blue of our 
sky, perhaps for half a century. Out upon 
thee, thou slaughterer of beast and bird 
who have as good a right to live as thou, 
and perhaps are of more value to the world! 

I have seen recently some comments of ex- 
travagant praise ofa poemon ‘‘The Man with 
the Hoe.’”’ I read the poem a few months 
ago, but cannot get at it now. I remember 
there was above it Millet’s picture of a man 
leaning on a hoe, looking rather tired; and 
the poem went on to say what a poor, de- 
graded creature he was, and how he had 
been brought to his degraded condition by 
other people who ought to have treated him 
better, and not forced him to such a désper- 
ate condition that he would have to work 
with a hoe and lean on it when he had his 
picture taken. That is not exactly the way 
the story is told in the poem, but that is 
the gist of it. | 

I have not much sympathy for the man 
with a hoe. 1 have seen many a time when 
I gladly would exchange places with him; 
when I envied him his peaceful waking 
hours and nightly balm ‘of restful sleep. 
What is the matter with the hoe? Does the 
poet think a gun is better? The hoe is one 
of the instruments of civilization; the 
weapon by which weeds are killed; oné of 
the means of sustaining life, of feeding the 
world, of turning the wilderness into a gar- 
den. MayIbe worthy to have a hoe carved 
on my tombstone, if I die onshore! “The 
Man with a Hoe” should lift up his head, 
and not look so discouraged. ; 

I remember seeing an old man working in 
his garden with a hoe, some fifty years ago. 
I was alad then, not brought up to manual 
labor, but having an occasional spurt of it, 
which was painful. I felt very sorry for the 
old man with a hoe, and as he stopped for a 
minute to wipe the perspiration from his 
brow, I climbed up till I got my chin over 
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the fence-top, and expressed my sympathy. 
“ft must be awful.hard for you,” I said, 
“having to work in the hot sun. I wish 
you didn’t have to work, don’t you?” And 
what was my surprise at his answer, as 
he turned his kindly, smiling face upon me. 
“My boy,” said he, ‘‘I am never happier 
than when I am at work. I love to work. 
You couldn’t hire me to be idle.” Love to 
work! The idea was new to me. I could 
scarcely believe the old man was in his 
right mind. Two things, at that period of 
my life, seemed to constitute happiness—not 
to be compelled to do anything, and not to 
have to obey anybody. Yet that was an ab- 
solutely wrong and harmful view of life! 
Employment and obedience are the great 
qualifiers of character, the first conditions 
of happiness in this world. How little the 
lad knew of the realities of the life just ahead 
of him; and how little the man knows of that 
which is soon to come to him! Well it shall 
be for both if they walk by faith and not by 
sight. C. W. L. 
Siac. Ge 


Augustin Daly’s. Bible 


INCE the death of Augustin Daly, some 
references have been made to his re- 
markable expanded copy of the Bible, but 
no account has been given—indeed it would 
be scarcely possible to give one—to show 
what a wonderful work it really is. The 
account which is here given is furnished by 
Henry Blackwell, to the New York Tribune, 
who mounted all the pages, arranged the 
plates, and bound the volumes. 
Mr. Daly spent many years in collecting 


‘the plates which were to accompany, or 


rather, were chiefly to make up the work. 
He then turned them over to Mr. Blackwell 
to be arranged and bound. It was a tre- 
mendous piece of work, and while Mr. Black- 
well was about it, Mr. Daly frequently sent 
him more plates, while the binder collected 
a considerable number himself. There were 
in the end about 8,000 plates, and in assort- 
ing and arranging these, Mr. Blackwell de- 
clares he spent no less than 1,800 hours 
before a beginning could be made with the 
actual binding. ‘This took all of his spare 
time for two years. 

In the course of his work he read the 
whole of the Bible through four times, and 
he thinks that when he got through he could 
have passed a good examination in theology. 
He arranged the plates by subjects, and 
when he found so many of a single subject 
that he did not care to place them all to- 
gether, he scattered some of them about, 
placing them at passages containing more 
or less direct references to the subjects. 

The next care was the text. The Douai 
version was used, and the edition was one 
printed in Dublin something over one hun- 
dred years ago. Two copies were used, be- 
cause every page had to be mounted by itself 
on special paper, 50 that one side of each leaf 
was lost. Some of the pages were much 
soiled. In order to get them all cleaned, and 
uniformly so, Mr. Blackwell took the books 
all to pieces, and boiled the pages, just as a 
washer-woman would boil clothes. Then he 
hung them on the clothes line in the back 
yard, and sat smoking his pipe and watching 
them while they dried, the other members 


of his family, and the neighbors, being all 


the time filled with due horror at such treat- 
ment of a valuable book. 

But the pages came through the process 
sound and clean, and then came the work of 


mounting them, and finally of binding. They 
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were bound into forty-two volumes, in half 
white levant, with vellum sides. Sometimes 
there is a considerable amount of text in a 
volume, and sometimes there is extremely 
little, according to how many plates have to 
accompany it. The Gospel of Matthew, for 
instance, takes three or four volumes, and 
the Lord’s Prayer alone takes a whole vol- 
ume. This volume, of course, contains only 
one leaf of the regular text of the book, but 
it also contains the prayer in 150 languages, 
besides the many plates. 

Each of the volumes has a title page with 
a water color drawing by.Hugene Grivaz. 
Mr. Blackwell estimates that the whole 
work must have cost Mr. Daly not less than 


$25,000. 
eae 


Book Reviews and Notices 
The Case for Incense. Submitted to his Grace the 

Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the Rev. H. 

Westall. New York: Longmans, Green&Co. Pp. 

173. Price, $1. 

This celebrated case is exciting widespread 
interest, and is no doubt one of the critical phas- 
es of the Oxford Movement which has been 
going on for the past fifty years. Itis indeed 
strange that of the six points of ritual which 
have been contended for,the last one to win popu- 
lar approval is the one which has the most solid 
basis of Scriptural and ecclesiastical authority, 
and which has been most free from abuse in the 
past. While all the others have been widely 
adopted, there are as yet only three hundred 
parishes in England in which incense is used. 
It is high time that the pros and cons of the ar- 
gument as to the use of incense should be 
brought before the public. In this volume, 
which contains the arguments and evidence sub- 
mitted to his Grace of Canterbury, we have an 
abler and fuller presentation of the grounds for 
the use of incense in the Church of England 
than has ever been given to the world before. 
We think that the friends of incense have made 
out a very strong case, and we do not see how 
the major part of their contention can be dis- 
proved or denied. The legal aspects cf the case 
are very clearly brought out, both by Mr. West- 
all and his lawyers, and they are very interest- 
ing reading. But the main interest of the vol- 
ume lies in the opinions of the experts called in 
to testify. These embody a large amount of val- 
uable information which has not before been 
easily accessible. Their testimony covers the 
following points: ‘Karly History of the Use of 
Incense,” the Rev. W. H. Frere;‘‘Its Use in the 
Orthodox Fastern- Church,” W. J. Birkbeck; 
“Theological Value of Incense,’’ Dr. H. R. Per- 
cival and the Rev. Darwell Stone; ‘‘Evidential 
Value of the Rubrics,” the Rev. E. Geldart; 
“Use of the Censer,” the Rev. T. A. Lacey; 
“The Edwardian Inventories,’ W. H. St. John 
Hope; ‘‘Post-Reformation Use,” the Rev. W. H. 
Frere; ‘Incense under the Prayer Book of 
1549,” the Rev. T. A. Lacey. These articles 
constitute an exhaustive treatment of the whole 
question. We recommend a careful study of 
them by all intelligent Churchmen, lay and 
clerical, and an honest effort to digest and weigh 
the mass of learned evidence which they pre- 
sent. This is one of the burning questions of 
the day, on which all thoughtful people ought to 
be well informed. 


The Rights of the Church of England Under 
the Reformation Settlement. A Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. By Viscount Halifax. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 62. Price, 
50 cts. 

In this brief volume that splendid Churchman, 
Lord Halifax, who, at the head of the English 
Church Union, is battling so valiantly for the 
ancient rights and liberties of our Mother 
Church, has stated, in their clearest and most 
convincing form, the grounds upon which he and 
his followers take their stand. He contends that 
the character of the existing courts for the deci- 
sion of spiritual matters is not only inconsistent 
with, but directly contradicts, the arrangements’ 
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contemplated by the Reformation Statutes 
which provided that spiritual cases should be 
decided by spiritual persons. To this funda- 
mental principle he urges an immediate and full 
return, claiming for the Established Church of 
England a degree of liberty equal to that which 
has always been granted to the Church of Scot- 
land. It is difficult to’see how a claim so just as 
that which he expresses in the following words 
can for a moment be denied: ‘All matters af- 
fecting the doctrine of the Church, the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, and the worship of 
the Church, shall be decided by the Church 
herself. No Christian can be content to see the 
authority given by Christ to the episcopate left 
in the hands of a committee of lawyers. The 
Church cannot surrender her rights in such mat- 
ters. If at any time her officers have professed 
to surrender them, it was an act on their part 
ultra vires.”? These are the immutable principles 
for which Lord Halifax and the E. C. U. are 
contendiag. It seems passing strange to us in 
America that they should ever have been sur- 
rendered or withheld. Every wisely directed 
effort toward their re-establishment must com- 
mand our most hearty sympathy. 


The Jacksonian Epoch. By Charles H. Peck. New 

York: Harper & Bros. 1899. Price, $2.50. 

The period covered by this book, from the bat- 
tle of New Orleans to the succession of Mr. 
Tyler to the presidency, brings before us some 
of the most striking situations and distin- 
guished men which our country hasseen. There 
is a dramatic interest through it all. ‘Old 
Hickory”’ lives again; Henry Clay speaks to us 
and we feel his personality; the Harrison Cam- 
paign with its log cabin, its coon, and its hard 
cider, allare there. The book is rich in its pen 
portraits of the men of the times, and also in its 
masterly analysis of the stirring events which 
then touk place. This readable volume will be 
found an admirable help in securing a vivid im- 
pression of the menand movements which made 
the Jacksonian Epoch a pivotal period in 
the history of the United States. 1t will 
fasten in one’s memory the very semblance of 
the times, and make the politicians and the 
patriots of the past, for us, living creatures. 
One cannot but smile a little after perusal 
of the book, at the din and turmoil of those 
days, and the disasters prognosticated, now all 
past and over. It will help one to look more 
calmly at all sorts. of complications in the pre- 
sent, which will as surely have their solution, 
and will also, in their turn, pass away. 


The Sixth Sense, and Other Stories. By Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $1.25, 

The story which gives the title to this collec- 
tion of short tales is charmingly original. It 
has all the subtle inner feeling of Hawthorne, 
and deals with the mysterious power of love to 
awaken a soul to its full consciousness, and the 
plenitude of its powers. On the background of 
a soldier’s life, and his supposed death on the 
field of Gettysburg, is woven the romance of a 
young girl, unloved and lonely, who allows the 
bereaved mother and sister of the hero to be- 
lieve that she was engaged to him. She is folded 
in tenderest sympathy to the hearts of the be- 
reaved, She comes to live with’ them. She 
wears the weeds of a widow, and the whole 
community accepts the situation. A new world 
of love andsympathy is opened up to her. though 
the very horror of her situation, based upon a 
lie, gives to her an uneasiness at times, when 
she would fain confess all. But these very per- 
turbations are taken as tenderest assurance of 
the reality of her loss, and how truly she is one 
with mother and daughter in their common 
loss. At last the son returns. He was picked 
up from the battlefield. He raved in fever. He 
forgot his name, and it was not until the prison 
pen had opened before him, at the close of the 
war, that he rallied sufficiently to seek once 
more his home. Then the denouement takes 
place, and there are few scenes in fiction stronger 
and more dramatic than that in which she 
makes her confession to the soldier, returned 
from the dead to expose her lie. Through all 
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the powerful scene, one sees how in her, though 
through her lie, the ‘Sixth Sense’’ of womanly 
love has been aroused, and that she has been en- 
nobled in the process. As is fitting, in all love 
dramas, happiness comes to both, and ‘‘all ends 
well.”? There are eight other stories, also well 
worth reading. 


Children’s Ways. Being Selections from the Au- 
thor’s ‘Studies of Childhood,” with some Addition- 
al Matter. By James Sully. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Nursery Ethics, Second Edition. Price, $1. 

From the Child’s Standpoint. Views of Child Life 
and Nature. A Book for Parents and Teachers. By 
Florence Hull Winterburn. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. Price, $1.25. 

We wonder sometimes how children ever suc- 
ceeded in growing up toa useful maturity in 
the days when so ‘little was known and said 
about them. Wemust at least admit that the 
children of this generation ought to excel all 
that have lived before, for there were never so 
much time and talent expended in studying their 
nature and nesds and ways, as now. They are 
weighed and measured and watched and tabu- 
lated at every stage of physical and mental de- 
velopment. They are analyzed and classified, 
and dissected and described, with microscopical 
minuteness. Professor Sully’s “Studies of 
Childhood,’’ which attracted much attention a 
few years ago, was a valuable collection of ma- 
terial, to which thousands of observers contrib- 
uted,and in which thousands of readers have 
been interested. It classified the phenomena of 
child-life, mainly as indicating the process of in- 
tellectual development, and was illustrated by 
many child stories. The ‘‘Children’s Ways,”’ 
noted in the title above, isan abridgment of the 
larger and more psychological work, adapted in 
style to the general reader. 

Mrs. Winterburno’s books are not at all “‘sci- 
entific,’ but they are eminently sensible, and 
all the more refreshing and helpful because 
they are evolved from sympathetic insight, 
rather than observation and analysis. We may 
doubtless learn something from the latter meth- 
od, but the former has served the world well 
all through the ages. It is fortunate for human- 
ity that a kind Providence has not made educa- 
tion and development to depend altogether on 
science. But teachers and parents, especially 
those who are young, should be thankful for the 
suggestions of wise and practical women, like 
the writer above noted, from whom they may 
learn in an hour what may save them from mis- 
takes which will perhaps unhappily affect the 
entire lives of children committed to their care. 
“From the Child’s Standpoint,’’ relates to the 
instincts, ideas, and temperament of childhood. 
The writer does not tell us of exterior signs of 
these, but shows us the very heart and inner 
life of the young child. In ‘‘Nursery Ethics,’ 
as the title implies, she vindicates the rights of 
children to be treated according to their nature, 
and warns against the blunders and abuses to 
which they are subjected through ignorance, 
custom, and unsympathetic temper. This book 
is exceedingly valuable to all who have any re- 
lation to young children; it cannot be com: 
mended too highly. 


The Student’s Life of Paul. By George Holley 
Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1899. 

The aim of the author is first to present a life 
of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, ‘‘entirely 
apart from a study of his theological teachings, 
which has not hitherto been done’’; and, we 
may add, Prof. Gilbert does not altogether suc- 
ceed -in doing it, either. Secondly, the au- 
thor endeavors to present the facts in as sim- 
ple and scientific a manner as possible; and, 


ment of St. Luke’s writings, and even of St. 
Paul's, that might be noticed, but cui bono? It 
is the fashion of the school to which the au- 
thor belongs, and the fashion will pass. In 
other respects this study of St. Paul’s life and 
work possesses decided merits. As a study of 
the facts of St. Paul’s work, his movements 
from place to place, his connection with others, 
and the scenes of his many labors, it is clear 
and concise, well thought out, and always 
interesting, if not always convincing. Three 
appendices, on ‘'The Sources,” ‘‘The Chronol- 
ogy of St. Paul’s Life,” and the vexatious ques- 
tion of ‘‘The Churches of Galatia,’’ are not the 
least valuable portion of the work. The au- 
thor is “up to date” with the leading German 
critics in admitting the Epistles ascribed to St. 
St. Paul, even ‘‘certain parts’’ of the Pastoral 
Epistles. This is quite encouraging. We may 
be able to save the whole of our New Testa- 
ment after all, when the great critics have 
finished crying Peccavi. Prof. Gilbert agrees 
with Bishop Lightfoot’ and other eminent 
scholars in supporting the North Galatian 
theory, that the Galatian Churches were in 
Galatia proper. 


Scripture Worthies: Their Characters Viewed ina 
New Light. By the Rev. P. Spencer Whitman, 
D.D. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

What is the special new light in which the 
author views the Scripture worthies of whom 
he writes, we have failed to discover. Some of 
his conclusions seem to us very far-fetched, and 
in no case is there any light shed on the char- 
acters, that is unfamiliar to Churchmen who 
have been taught to see in the Old Testament 
foreshadowings of the New. We therefore find 
nothing in this book deserving of any special 
commendation, while there is much that stamps 
it with mediocrity. 


Inquiry is made by ‘‘a grateful reader’’ as 
to an edition of Little’s ‘‘Reasons for Being a 
Churchman,”’ that is less expensive than ‘‘the 
two-dollar one.”” There isnotwo-dollar edition. 
The cloth bound volume is sold for one dollar, 
and there is an edition in paper covers selling 
for fifty cents. “I cannot ‘think of any book,” 
our correspondent says, ‘‘that is more interest- 
ing and instructive in Church doctrines. Let us 
have aless expensive edition that can be more 
widely circulated.’? Address the Young Church- 
man Company, Milwaukee. 


Books Received 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 

Christian Science: What It Is, What is New, and 
What is True About It. By the Rev. William 
Short, M.A. Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Hugh 
Miller Thompson, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Missis- 
sippi. With appendix. 25c. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & Co., Boston 
Phillips Brooks. By M A. DeWolfe Howe. 7c. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 
Memory Talks on Spiritual Power. By R. A. Hutch. 
son. $1. 
The Problem of Human Suffering. 
Harrington. $1. 
LONGMANS, GRBEN & Co. 
Instructions upon the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. By the Rev. Cresswell Strange. 82. 
The Christianity of St. Paul. By the Rev. S. A. Alex- 
ander. $1.25. 
Unity in Diversity. By Charles Bigg, D.D. 80cts. 


The Case for Incense, Submitted to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on Behalf of the Rev. H. 
Westall. Together with a Legal Argument and the 
Appendices of the Experts. $1. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
By John M. Coulter, A. M., Ph D. 


By Vernon C. 


Plant Relations. 
$1.10 net. 


Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. By O. P. Aus in. 75 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
John and His Friends. By Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. $1.50. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY, Milwaukee > 
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Rerorm THE SUNDAY ScHoon.—The severe in- 
dictment and condemnation of the Sunday 
school by the Rev. Pelham Williams, D. D., of 
Greenbush, Mass., has done a service to the 
Sunday school cause, in directing attention to 
some of the defects and weaknesses of the insti- 
tution. Few, if any, we imagine, will be in- 
clined to follow the lead of Dr. Williams in seek- 
ing the abolition of the Sunday school, or goto 
the length he has in condemnation of it. In fact, 
the defects and failures of the Sunday school so 
trenchantly and unqualifiedly presented by Dr. 
Williams are an argument, not for the abandon- 
ment of the institution, but for its improvement. 
There is no doubt that the Sunday school, de- ' 
spite the excellent work done and the magnifi- 
cent results achieved, has insome cases been al- 
lowed to usurp unduly the place of the Church, 
and been an excuse for the neglect of parental 
instruction. Itis well to have attention called 
to these things, and in so far Dr. Williams has 
doneva far-from-harmful service by his iconoclas- 
tic assault. The result will be most healthfulif - 
it leads to greater care in the selection of teach- 
ers, the employment of only such as are compe- 
tent, the explosion of the idea that the Sunday 
school is ‘the children’s Church,” the causing 
of parents and teachers to emphasize the par-~ 
amount importance of church attendance for 
children as for adults,the revival of religious in- 
struction in the home, and the relegation of the 
Sunday school to its true place as the supple- 
ment, and not the substitute, for religious in- — 
struction by parents. 

Harper’s Bazar 


A FoouisH EXxPpERIMENT.—An experiment has 
lately been tried in one of the public schools of 
Milwaukee, and by its opponents pronounced a 
failure. The aim of its originator, Mr. R. J. 
O’Hanlon,was this—to introduce into the school 
life of the child a form of training which would 
equip him for the duties of citizenship on his 
entrance into the world of grown-up men and 
women. A form of government was therefore 
introdueed into the school, which was modeled 
upon that existing in the city of Milwaukee it- 
self. A mayor was appointed, aldermen were 
elected, a constitution adopted. There were 
judges, policemen, comptrollers, and no end of 
other officers. The best principles of the best 
governed were laid down, and the boys and girls 
—there were no distinctions of sex—were set 
about governing themselves. But the amount 
of chaos and corruption that ensued brought 
protests from the parents, and even the schol- 
ars themselves. Studies were neglected, and 
bribes given and taken. Instead of a lesson of 
self-government being acquired, all the evils of 
the most corrupt form of municipal government 
were practiced. Mr. O’Hanlon, not discouraged, 
says that only the prejudices of a community 
were against him; that, given a longer time, his 
system would have proved itself. “It is the 
height of absurdity,’’ he says, ‘“‘to make the 
school an autocracy, and to substitute an exter- 
nal conscience for the right of self-control.” 
But, with votes bought and sold for peanuts 
and pennies,the parents cried halt—time enough 
to learn how bad municipal government.might 
be when necessity for action confronted him! 


thirdly, to present the material in an accessible 
and usable form. Weare glad to say that the 
objects sought are, in the main, successfully at- 
tained. The critical work is close and search- 
ing, if not always pervaded by that reverent 
spirit towards the sources, and especially the 
Acts, which we should prefer to see. There 
are a great many instances of this free treat- 
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The household 


A Changed Parish 
BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 


¢6(\E course we must attend church in the 
city,” said Mrs. Macy. » 

“OF course,” assented Mr. Macy. 

“Tt will make Sunday a day of work, in- 
stead of a day of rest, to rise early enough 
to get the children ready and get to church 
in time. It is an hour’s ride on the street car, 
is it not?” 

‘“‘Worty-five minutes, unless there are acci- 
dents or other hindrances.” 

“The children can only occasionally at- 
tend vespers, and none of us will be able to 
attend early Communion.” 

After a thoughtful pause, Mr. Macy said: 
“Tm afraid we made a mistake settling in 
this suburb, Mary; if we did, it is not too 
late yet to rectify the mistake.” 

“But this roomy house, and the large 
grounds and the pure air are so desirable 
for Daisy, John. We shall not mind the 
effort to get to church when we get used to 
it, I think it will be rather pleasant in the 
summer. We can so often drive up there, 
too.” 

“On the other hand, we must miss many 
services, especially during Lent,” said Mr. 
Macy. ‘‘However, now that we are here, 
perhaps we would better make the best of it. 
A year of it may be a good discipline for us.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Macy, with their two chil- 
dren, Philip, a boy of sixteen years, and 
Daisy, a delicate girl of seven, had come 
from a large, western cathedral city, and 
taken up a residence in a suburban village in 
Eastern Minnesota. Matters of business had 
forced the removal on Mr. Macy, but as it 
had seemed to be only a change from one 
pleasant city to another, it had not been re- 
garded as a hardship. 

On their arrival they had found it impos- 
sible to find a house in town to suit them, 
except at an enormous rent, and when this 
beautiful place in Riverton was otfered 
them atarental quite within their means, 
it appealed so strongly to Mrs. Macy, she 
urged her husband to take it. 

They came ona Monday, and the following 
Saturday found them comfortably settled, 
and Sunday they had attended service in the 


picturesque little chapel! of St. John’s, a few 


blocks from their new home. 

It was cold weather in Minnesota. The 
thermometer marked 20 degrees below zero, 
put the sun was so dazzlingly bright, the sky 
so blue, and the snow so pure and sparkling, 
that the world of Riverton seemed very 
beautiful to the Macys who, warmly clad, 
and thoroughly comfortable from their well- 
heated and well-ventilated house, enjoyed 
the walk and the day. 

Arrived at the chapel, there was only a 
narrow footpath through the snow from the 
street to the door. Inside, two or three peo- 
ple, the only arrivals, stood over the regis- 
ters, as the place was very cold. The offici- 
ating clergyman who lived in the city, had 
not yet appeared. Everything had an un- 
tidy, neglected look. Tattered books and 


 hymnals littered the pews, the aisles needed 


Sweeping, and everything was dusty. 
After waiting fifteen minutes in the cold 


_ for the opening of service, Mrs. Macy be- 


came concerned for Daisy who sat shivering 
by her side, and sent her home with Philip, 


” yesolved to stay herself to see what the pros- 


pects were for a Church home here for her- 
self and family. 


The clergyman, a discouraged-looking 
man, preached a good sermon, though he 
evidently suffered from the cold. People 
dropped in until, as Mr. Macy found by actu- 
al count, there were forty present. The 
first chant was read, but later a lady ap- 
peared, and led the few faltering voices with 
the organ. At the close of the service, the 
rector announced that owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather, and because there were 
so few children present, there would be no 
session of the Sunday school. Then the peo- 
ple, except two or three who waited to speak 
to the rector, hurried out of the vault-like 
building and away. 

The conversation recorded took place be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Macy on their return 
home. That very evening the elders of the 
family attended service in the city and re- 
turned, having enjoyed the ride on the 
warmed and lighted car, and congratulating 
themselves that they were not, after all, out 
of humanity’s reach. 

A month passed. The young Macys found 
themselves quite at home in the city Sunday 
school; Philip went up every day also to 
school with a crowd of Riverton boys and 
girls, there being no high school in the vil- 
lage. Being detained one day by errands, 
he found himself returning without any of 
his schoolmates, and seated in the street car 
just behind two university students from 
Riverton whom he knew slightly, but 
esteemed highly as earnest, manly young 
fellows. They were both members ofa flour- 
ishing denominational church in Riverton, 
and were discussing Christian Endeavor 
work. 

Said one: ‘‘It seems a pity that now the 
Episcopal church is closed, all those children 
are not attending Sunday school anywhere, 
It seems to me we ought to extend an invita- 
tion to them to come into our church for this 
winter; they can return to their own when 
ip re-opens.” 

“T doubt,” was the answer, “‘if their 
church re-opens. It was all they could do 
to keep going last summer before the Grays 
left, and now this new family, the Macys, 
are going up town, they have given up dis- 
couraged.” 

“T wonder at so many of them going up 
town. If they’d allstay and work together, 
they’d be all right.” , 

‘Well, it looks as if they were an ease- 
loving lot. They would rather go up town to 
an elegant church, ‘cushioned and cosy and 
warm,’ than to take hold and make this 
chapel a home for themselves and the many 
unable to go to the city.” 

‘“My! but what a chance for some one with 
the real Christian Endeavor spirit. That 
young Macy now! A little of the spirit of 
helpfulness and of giving, instead of selfish- 
ly getting and keeping!” 

Philip could not endure hearing any more. 
With heightened color anda very erect 
carriage, he rose and left the car ahead of 
the young men. When he arrived at home 
his father and mother had not left the lunch- 
eon table. Philip had been more than an- 
noyed at the freely expressed opinions of the 
young men. He had never before heard his 
family or his Church criticised, and with a 
deep sense of injury he repeated to his par- 


ents what he had unwillingly overheard. 


To his surprise, neither his father nor 
mother seemed indignant. His father said: 

‘Maybe they are right. They should 
know the situation, as they live here.” 

Said Mrs. Macy: ‘‘I hope they are right. 
I should rejoice if we might have an active 
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church and good service here. It would be 
so much better for us all.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Macy went on a round 
of calls, returning similar courtesies re- 
ceived from her new neighbors. At dinner 
she said: ‘ 

“. was surprised to find so many Church 
people, They tell me there are between 
thirty and forty families of communicants 
here, but like ourselves, all who are able go 
to the city to church.” 

‘‘No wonder they cannot have a resident 
rector and a well-kept church” said Mr. 
Macy, ‘“‘all the available funds go to town! 
But,” continued he, “I have a bit of news, 
too, good news, I think. The chapel here 
has been closed for two Sundays, through 
the rector’s having taken another charge. 
But the Bishop has appointed a young man 
in Deacons’ Orders to come here and keep 
the church open a month, and to look the 
situation over, and see what can be done. 
The part that is specially good news is that 
the young man in Deacons’ Orders is 
Philip’s old high school teacher, Mr. Hol- 
land.” 

Philip cried: ‘‘Hooray! Good! Good!’ while 
Mr. Macy said: ‘‘And he is to come so as to 
be here next Sunday.” 

‘*‘We must entertain him here!’’ said Mrs. 
Macy. 

‘And the church must be made at least 
habitably warm and decently clean,” said 
Philip. “I will see what I can do towards 
making it so.’’ 

Clad in overalls and armed with a snow 
shovel, Saturday morning saw Philip hard 
at work. A clean-cut wide path was made 
from the street to the church door. The 
help of two other boys was secured, and the 
building was thoroughly swept and dusted, 
the litter cleared away, and everything put 
in order. Mr. Macy carried over an abun- 
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dance of fuel, and a good fire was kept up all 
day Saturday and during Saturday night. 
Sunday morning saw the little chapel clean, 
warm, and inviting. 

Allen Leonard, a talented young musician, 
was persuaded to play the organ, and though 
the singing by the choir was timid and 
faint, it was supplemented by such a volume 
of sound from the pews that it seemed as if 
the Scriptural injunction, ‘“Let all the peo- 
ple praise Thee,” was fully observed, for, 
strange to say, the pews were pretty well 
filled. 

Whether it was because the Bishop was to 
be there, or the news had spread that a resi- 
dent rector would begin his services, or the 
unwonted bustle about the chapel Saturday 
had awakened curiosity, no one eould say, 
but almost all the communicants in the vil- 
lage were out to church; they were quite all 
out to the parish meeting, which was held 
the next evening, when, with the Bishop's 
advice and assistance, ways and means were 
discussed, pledges were made by the city- 
going people to remain at home, and by all 
to try what faithfulness and devotion to their 
own home church would accomplish. 

The Bishop afterward said of this meeting 
that itstood apartin his memory as a parish 
meeting apparently quite free from the 
self-seeking, place-making spirit. Those 
who had been attending service elsewhere 
seemed so conscious of having neglected 
their duty, they insisted on the old officers 
keeping their places, promising to assist in 
every way, and the few who had berne the 
burden until discouraged, were so glad and 
srateful for help, that they were ready to 
take hold with renewed vigor, or to give up 
to new hands. 

Of.course with such a beginning it is easy 
to foresee the progress. Mr. Holland settled 
in Riverton.and remained after he was made 
a priest, and proved, as almost any clergy- 
man does who has the support and: confi- 
dence of his people, the right man in the 
right place. he 

About two years later, Philip Macy who 
had become a student at the State Universi- 
ty. was invited by one of the young men 
who had discussed him in the street car, to 
attend a “Christian Endeavor Rally,” with 
any of the members of St. John’s church 
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who were interested in Christian Endeavor 
work. 

Philip's reply explained the situation ex- 
actly when he said: ‘‘If Ishould bring those 
who are interested in Christian endeavor 
work, the entire church would come, for 
we are a Christian endeavor parish. We 
have sO many endeavor rallies of our own to 
attend, inour guild meetings, choir rehear- 
sals, pastoral aid meetings, St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, beneyolences, parish visiting, 
social meetings, missionary meetings, and 
Sunday school study evenings, that it would 
be impossible to find an hour when those in- 
terested in Christian endeavor work would 
all be disengaged.” 
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LADY who adored a certain preacher 

took the late Archbishop Magee to hear 
him. “Oh, what a saint in the pulpit!” said 
the lady, as they were going home. ‘“‘And, 
oh, what a martyr in the pew!” added the 
Archbishop. 
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There has long been needed a Parish Register which could be supplied to small par- 
ishes and missions at a low price. 


The Young Churchman Co. has now supplied that deficiency, and has placed on 


the market a beautiful book, handsomelyruled, high grade of paper, the best of binding, 
and more room in it than could heretofore be had in any book costing five dollars. The 
price of this book is only $2.75. Larger editions, for the large parishes, are also made at 
corresponding Prices. 

This book was made at the suggestion of the Bishop of Western Michigan, who keen- 
ly felt the necessity, as have all other Bishops. We submitted a copy to Bishop Gillespie, 
and received the following letter: ; 


ee ao EPIscoPaL RESIDENCE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I am exceedingly plessed with your Parish Register. You have met a great want admirably. I shall do ali in 
my power to get our small Parishes and Missions to secure them. 
You have made the price much lower than I had supposed such a book could be produced for. 
Yours very truly, GEO. D. GILLESPIE. 
The Missionary Bishop of South Dakota had also desired such a book, and wrote as 
follows. . 
I have received the Parish Register. which strikes me as capital. In price, arrangement, and general appearance, 
it is a great achievement. You have made us all your debtors. Yours very truly, 
; W. H. HARE. 
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| Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


| The Girls of St, Dorothy 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XVI. 
A GUEST IN THE LITTLE GREEN HOUSE 


by was dark in the little house when Tony 
came in from work, and he tiptoed softly 
across the kitchen floor, lit a lamp, and then 
went to the lounge. Mrs. Ferrall was fast 
asleep, and he passed on to the sitting-room, 
and whispered, ‘‘Madge.”’ 

There was no reply, and a look of disap- 
pointment came over his face. It was so late 
that he had thought surely she would be 
home by now, but he started to work getting 
supper with a will. The fire was bright, the 
tea kettle bubbling itself into a rage, and 
the table set, when he went for about the 


' tenth time to take a look for Madge out of 


the side window. The latter commanded a 
fine view of the long bridge, but to-night it 
was so dark and snowy outside he could not 
see very far. 

He had heard the trains go by fully ten 
minutes before, and it did seem queer that 
Madge should loiter so Thanksgiving Eve 
when she knew how much she was needed at 
home. 

All at once he caught sight of figures, a 
dark, straggling mass, moving from the di- 
rection of the bridge. He shaded his eyes, 
and pressed his face against the pane to see 
who they were. Not the girls; no, there 
were too many of them. It looked as though 
they were carrying some one. Like a flash 
came the dread of a certain possibility. He 
paused irresolutely, trying to drive the dread 
back, when suddenly there was a quick, 
light tap on the front door, and his heart 
seemed toleap into hismouth. Madge must 
be hurt. He passed the sleeping figure on 
the lounge again, and with fingers that would 
tremble in spite of himself, opened the door. 

*Tt’s only me,” Laura said softly, her eyes 
bright with excitement. ‘The girls were 
on the bridge when the trains passed—” 

‘Ts that Madge they’re bringing?” Tony 
asked, his big eyes wide and staring. 

“No, no; it’s Virgine—Virginia Hardy, you 
know her,” Laura reassured him. ‘She 
fainted, and Madge said to bring her here.” 

Tony never said a word as he turned back 
into the house, only there was a queer, happy 
little smile on his face, and his heart felt 


like a balloon, now that the weight was gone, 


So it happened that Virginia was brought 
as a guest to the little green house, and laid 
in state on Madge’s white bed, in the cosy 
little chamber off the sitting-room, while its 
owner went out to the kitchen and showed 
herself as a living, breathing girl to the 
anxious mother. 

By the time Virginia had regained con- 
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around Mollie while she told the story of 
those perilous moments on the bridge, and 
Mr. Hardy’s arm was clasped closely around 
Virginia, and his face paled at the thought 
of how nearly he had come to losing her. 
“‘And then I found the girls, and it was all 
over,” Mollie concluded, and while the others 
clustered around her with eager queries, Mr. 
Hardy went quietly over to the lounge where 
the little heroine lay. No one, save he and 
Madge, knew what he said, but when he left 
her to go back to Virginia, there was a glad 
look on the little oval face that made it al- 
most beautiful. 

Dr. Sanford had been bending over the 
couch, too, touching her wounded arm with 
light, deft fingers. She did not wince at the 
pain or cry; only a tremor ran over the slim 
little form, and she closed her lips tighter. 

“And what about this young lady?” he 
asked, with a twinkle in his dark, merry 
eyes. ‘‘How did she fracture herarm and 
bruise it like this?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Mollie exclaimed. 
“T didn’t know it was as bad as that, Dr. 
Sanford. Madge didn’t cry.” 

‘““Didn’t she?’ repeated the doctor dryly. 
“Well, it is. Tell us how it happened, 
Madge?” 

Madge gave a startled glance at the circle 
of faces around her, and flushed hotly. She 
was not used to the role of heroine and be- 
ing the centre of attraction. ‘‘There isn’t 
anything to tell,” she said falteringly. “I 
just happened to see that Virginia’s fur 
cloak was lying half on the ties, and I was 
afraid it would catch in the wheels, and 
draw her under, too, so I put out my hand 
to pull it back, and the train came, and 
something hit my arm, and—and that’s all.” 

“The iron steps just about came low 
enough to strike the forearm between the 
wrist and elbow,” Dr. Sanford said gravely 
to Mr. Hardy, and Tony who was next to 
Madge, bent his head, and kissed her right 
then and there before all the girls. 


‘*The sooner you girls get home and cool 
down, the better,” continued the doctor, ‘‘or 
T’ll have the whole Sisterhood down with 
nervous prostration; and, besides, Madge 
must be quiet.” 

Full of anxious solicitude now and loving 
sympathy for her whom they had so lately 
decried as unworthy to be aSt. Dorothy girl, 
Evelyn and Virginia clustered about the 
couch with the other girls to say good-night 
to Madge. Virginia was the last, and as she 
bent over to kiss Madge, the latter saw the 
tears in her blue eyes. She did not speak, 
but there was more conveyed in her kiss and 
handclasp than in the others’ words. 


‘**Room for all of you in the carriage,” Mr. 
Hardy said. ‘‘Mollie, you and Evelyn take 
Virgine on the back seat and keep her warm 
between you, and these two little ones can 
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sciousness, Tony was speeding up town on a 

double mission: First, to find Dr.Sanford, and 

_. send him to the relief of Madge; and, second, 

to let the Hardys know of Virginia’s condi- 

tion. Both were well fulfilled, and when 

Mr. Hardy and he drove up to the little 

green house in the big covered carriage, Dr. 

Sanford’s old gray horse and buggy were 
there already. 

._ It was an interested group who stood 
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do the same for me on the front-seat. Wait 
a second, doctor, I want to see you.” 

Dr. Sanford paused as he was stepping 
into his buggy, and there was a brief, low- 
toned consultation between the two gentle, 
men. The girls did not know the import of 
it then, but when Mollie heard the last 
words, by accident, as Mr. Hardy turned 
away, she thought she understood their drift, 
and was happy over them for the sake of her 
favorite. 

“Because she saved Virgine.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


At the Vaughan Teachers’ 
Rest 


BY ABBY STUART MARSH 


HE fee charged, large or small though it may 
be, never covers the faithful physician’s 
services. For his is the earnest and untiring 
effort to keep abreast with the discoveries of sci- 
ence and the progress of the day; his is the self- 
sacrificing disregard of seasons and hours; and 
his is the untiring patience with poor, human 
nature at its weakest and frailest. 

Even so, be the salary large or small, the work 
of the earnest teacher can never be fully repaid. 
ove and heart work cannot be bought and 
sold; and the true teacher, aside from her often 
expensive technical education, and the natural 
aptitude requisite for imparting knowledge, 
must put of herself, heart and soul, into her 
work. Unlimited patience, untiring vigilance, 
and an unfailing attention to details, must be 
hers. And beyond all this, she must be able 
to love not only young life and child life in the 
abstract, with its ‘trailing clouds of glory,’’ but 
she must be able to love individual children, 
and sometimes unattractive children; and so to 
love them, as to teach them to make themselves 
attractive. Truly she must love and work as in 
His Name who, himself becoming a child, hal- 
lowed all child life, or her work will be in vain. 
Then, too, and perhaps hardest of all, she must 
be herself, just as far as possible, what she 
would have her charges become. Wereit to-day 
necessary, would not these thoughts explain the 
need and existence of a teachers’ rest? 

Thirty-four miles from New York, on the 
west bank of the Hudson, between West Point 
and Haverstraw, is such a‘‘Rest,”’ truly what its 
name implies; home accommodations for twenty 
or more teachers. Comfortable rooms, a pleas- 
ant parlor, and a dining-room cool even in the 
heated season, are here to be found. The daily 
papers, new books, and magazines, with shaded 
porches, easy chairs, hammocks, and a summer 
house, make reading a delight to the tired 
teacher whose association with books during 
the school year is often an upright and correct 
attitude both for herself and ber pupils. 

There is the original house, a two-story, 
rambling cottage, and the Comstock cottage, 
built through a legacy from Miss Louise Com- 
stock, in this way the largest contributor to the 
“Rest.” These are surrounded by two or three 
acres of fruit and shade trees, lawns and flow- 
ers. In the freshness of a June day, the place 
is very beautiful; the song of the birds in the in- 
tervals of their nibbles at the ripening cherries, 
the sweet perfume of the rose and the syringa, 
the fine views of the placid Hudson and its well- 
wooded banks, with asoft background of distant 
mountains, make a charming whole. Here is 
the liberty. and freedom of a cultured home, 
with only the simple regulations which good 
taste and refinement suggest for the comfort of 


all. 
The “Rest,’? a memorial of Dr. Vaughan, 


principal for a time of the Episcopal Female In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, has been in existence 
since 1875, and has most acceptably carried on 
its work of furnishing rest and refreshment to 
tired teachers. Oneof the best testimonies to 
the success of the work is that many of the 
guests return from year to year. Suggested by 
the hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. Vaughan to tem- 
porarily-disabled teachers, the work is the 


beautiful outcome of a kindly thought which, 
like a pebble, sank deep in the waters, while the 
circles made by the motion go on ever widening 
and widening. Incorporated in 1880, that the 
property acquired at first through the generous 
aid of Madame Clement and her daughter, 
might never be alienated from its purpose, “the 
Rest” has the imprimature of the Church, 
Bishop Potter being visitor, Mrs. A. T. Twing, 
president, and Miss Clement, secretary and 
treasurer of the board of managers. 

Like the doors of the Church, the Rest is open 
to ladies of allforms of the Christian Faith. The 
thought is that it shall never outgrow the di- 
mensions of a home, and yet that it shall afford 
rest and shelter toas many as possible. 

The surrounding country, with its historic as- 
sociations and beautiful landscape views, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and many a pleasant 
drive can be enjoyed in the comfortable family 
carriage. West Point, with its many interests, 
past and present, in the life of our country, is but 
ten miles distant, and can be easily made the 
objective point of a day’s excursion. The 
“Treason House,” recalling Major Andre’s sad 
fate, was pointed out on our first drive. Indeed 
there are many quaint objects of interest near at 
hand—the Italians at work in the quarry at the 
Cove; the white sails on the river; and in the 
evening, the lighted steamers plying their way 
to and from the city, flashing lights upon either 
shore, call the family to the porch as they pass. 
For those who enjoy the quiet comforts and 
pleasures of a refined home, I can scarcely 
imagine a more pleasant retreat. 

It may seem strange that this beautiful work 
has been advertised so little, and that it is not 
more widely known. Its patronage has come 
by one well-pleased occupant telling another, 
and teachers and their friends coming again and 
again, Before and after the days of school va- 
cations, and for longer and longer periods each 
year, the Rest is open to other ladies needing 
such quiet refreshment, that the hospitable 
thought from-whiech it grew, may, planted as a 
tiny seed, bear beautiful fruit for the blessing 
and healing of those who work in the vineyard 
of the Master. 


Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


Composition of the Famous New 
Food. 


A wide-spread interest has been created 
among good livers as to the composition of 
Grape-Nuts, the new food that has come 
into popular use of late. It has long been 
known to physicians, chemists, and food ex- 
perts that the starchy portion of entire 
wheat flour and barley is transformed into 
a true and very choice sugar by the act of 
intestinal digestion in the human body. 
This sugar is identical with, and is known 
as, grape-sugar, and it is in condition for im- 
mediate transformation into blood and the 
necessary structure from which the delicate 
nerve centres are built up. 

A food expert of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Lim., Battle Creek, Mich., followed a line 
of experiments until he produced the food 
called Grape-Nuts, of which grape-;sugar 
forms the principal part, and it is produced 
by following out Nature’s processes in a 
mechanical way. That is, heat, moisture, 
and time are the methods employed and di- 
rected by scientific facts gained in research. 

Grape-Nuts are probably entitled to the 
claim to be the most perfectly adapted food 
for human needs now extant. Certain it is 
that the user’s delight in the flavor and 
the perfect action of intestinal digestion 
during the use of Grape-Nuts is satisfying, 
and the added strength of body confirms 
the fact. 


‘Libby’s 
Pork and 
Beans 


The best beans baked the best—in 
famous New England style, and even 
more delicious than mother used to 
bake. Drop us a postal and we'll 
send you post-paid and free our 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat”’ 
book which tells all about and how 
to serve the fire-saving, time-saving, 
trouble-saving, delicious, dainty 
Libby’s Luncheons. Put up in con- 
venient sized key-opening cans. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


GLASS AND 
Church DECORATING CC 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co,, 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 
« 
CARYL COLEMAN 


President 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
RUSSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice-President 


NEW YORK 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Trinity Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes, 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, etc Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinity Parish House. 101 26th st. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, ete. 

Address, Rey. WM. B. HAMILTON, ReEoTor, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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The Trade in Flour 


ite millers of the United States, like its 
manufacturers generally, have made their 
banner record in the fiscal year 1899, While 
wheat, corn, oats, cornmeal, oatmeal, rye, and, in 
fact, all lines of breadstuffs, show a reduction in 
exportation, by reason of the decreased demand 
abroad, flour alone shows an increase,and not only 
an increase, but reaches the highest point in the 
history of flour exportation. For the fiscal year, 
the total exportation of flour is over 18,000,000 
barrels, representing over 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, while no preceding year in the history 
of our exportation shows as great an exporta- 
tion of flour. While flour is not included with 
manufactures in the general classification of the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, being retained 
under the general term, ‘‘breadstuffs,”’ the fact 
that American labor and the results of Ameri- 
can enterprise enter into its transition from 
wheat to flour, and thus prove advantageous to 
labor and business enterprise, adds to the satis- 
faction with which Americans will note the 
steady growth in the exportation of flour, even 
in the face of the reduced demand abroad for 
breadstuffs. The shortage in breadstuffs in 
other parts of the world in 1897 and 1898 caused, 
as is well known, a general advance in prices, 
and the better crops of the year just passed re- 
sulted in lower prices and less demand for our 
breadstuffs. This fact accounts for the reduc- 
tion in our exportation in other lines of bread- 
stuffs, and that flour exports should have con- 
tinued to increase, in the face of the reduction 
in other lines, is especially gratifying to those 
interested in seeing American labor participate 
as largely as possible in the profits of American 
exportations, 

The average price per bushel of wheat ex- 
ported during the fiscal year 1899, was 74.77c., 
and the average price per bushel for the wheat 
exported in the form of flour, was 87 67c., calcu- 
lating that 414 bushels of wheat are utilized in 
the production of a barrel of flour. This adds 
12 9c. to the amount of money received for each 
bushel of wheat sent abroad in this form, thus 
bringing to American industry over $10,000,000 
during the year, as a compensation to the en- 
terprise which transformed the 80 .000,000 
bushels of grain into the 18,000,000 barrels of 
flour exported. 

While there is a gratifying increase in the ex- 
portation of flour in every direction, the most 
strongly marked growth is toward the Orient. 
The exportations of flour to Hongkong in the 
year 1899 will considerably exceed 1,000,000 bar- 
rels, while in 1889 the number was but 378,634 
Flour for Hongkong goes mostly to China, 
though considerable quantities are shipped di- 
rect from Hongkong to Japan, the Philippines, 
and various islands of Oceanica. To Japan di- 
rect our exports of flour have grown from 19,677 
barrels in 1889, to about 225,000 in 1899; to all Asia, 
from 418 353 barrels in 1889 to about 1,750,000 bar- 
rels in 1899. To South America the growth has 
been less rapid, the total for 1889 being 1,068,167 
barrels, while that for 1899 will be but a little 
more than the figure of adecade ago. Germany, 
to which we sent but 13,009 barrels of flourjin 1889, 
takes in 1899 nearly 500,000 barrels, this being a 
large increase over last year. Netherlands, to 
which we sent but 92,260 barrels in 1889, took, 
in 1898, over 1,000,000 barrels, the figures for 
1899 not being yet completed. To the United 
Kingdom our exports of flour in 1889 were 5 271,- 
244 barrels, and in 1899 will exceed 10,000,000 
barrels. 


FRom JAPAN.—‘It is always a pleasure to read 
Tu Livine Cuurce because of its sound Church 
principles.” 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
FG. Loan 
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How 
pERR! 
PAUL EOE AGENCY 


Pett iJ hnc Rrez WHEAT 


Nurses Recommend It. 
The eae which springs from perfect health 


is alone ample reason why you should eat little meat 
in summer, and Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food, which 


contains all of the elements of nutrition, 


t Food| 


affords 


an 


easy, perfectly satisfactory and delicious substitute for 


meat. 


All of the wheat but the overcoat. 


At all Grocers, 
in 2-Ib. Packages 


Tae ils DEUS CIEL PUL SS STAN RE a 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 
WINDOWS, 


Church furniture. 


R. G. GEISSLER, 3% Marble and Metal Work, 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, IU. 
PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 
Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 

Send for 


Send for Schieffelin & Co., New York 
FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 

CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer, ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE MEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


BELLS 


tee? Alloy Church & cept: rai ag Send fd 
fre tored The C.S. B O.. Hillshora, Os 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Entabliched 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Gacinnatl, on ey od 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin as 


¥0R CHURCHES, CO COURT RT HOUSES SCHOOLS. ete. 
Makers of the Rused Bell in America. 
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CHURCH BELLS ana reats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MCSHANE BELL FOU 4DRY, Baltimore,.Md. 
Somatose invalid, the dyspeptic, 
orthe baby, Pamphlets 


mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elbertield Co,, 40 
Stone St.. New York Citv. 


A pettect tood for the 


Every baby should have rosy cheeks, firm 
flesh, and a smooth, clear skin. Mellin’s Food 
will give him all of these. 5 
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EXOURSION TO BOSTON VIA THE WABASH 
* $19 Round Trip from Chicago 

The Wabash Road will sell excursion tickets 
Aug. 11 and 12, at one fare for the round trip 
from Chicago. Are you interested? Send a 
postal card to the undersigned, for maps, time 
tables, and full particulars. A. PALMER, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., Wabash Railroad, 97 
Adams st., Chicago, Ill. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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KINGSFORD’S 
CORN STARGH 


FOR THE TABLE. 
The Oricinal, Oldest and Best. 


Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 


Exciusively 4 \ FirstClass 
for Only. 
Passenger Tri-Weekly 
Service. Sailings. 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Marbor 
Springs, Bay View Mackinac Island, ete. 
Steamers of our Lake Superior Division make weekly 
sailings between hiecago, Sault Ste. Marte, 
Marquette, Mancock, Duluth and_ intermediate 
points. Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars 
about the voyage, terms and reservations sent free. 
JOS. BEROLZIIEIM, G. P. A., 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior Trans. Cove 
Rush and N. Water S8t., OHICAGO. 
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Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 
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Class Mail Matter. 
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Hints for Flower Lovers 


OW To Keer Cur Firowers.—It is often hard 


to get flowers, but when obtained it is still 
more difficult to keep them in a satisfactory 
condition. To-arrange them tastefully and 
effectively requires time and thought. The im- 
mediate removal of one fading flower will often 
preserve the others. Every morning flowers 
are taken from the vases and, beginning with 
the stems, refreshed by a bath of pure water— 
two or three minutes being long enough for the 
immersion—then taken out and sprinkled lightly 
with the hand. The water should be changed 
every day, and the water used for sprinkling 
must be fresh and pure. 

Sunshine resting on cut flowers is very in- 
jurious, and the room in which they are kept 
should be cold rather than warm. Gas saps the 
very life of delicate blossoms, and a bell-glass 
placed over them at night will be found an ex- 
cellent protector. 

But measures for the preservation of flowers 
should be taken before they reach the house. 
There is a great difference in their lasting pow- 
ers, but the most fragile ones may be kept in 
excellent condition for forty-eight hours, if 
gathered before the sun can stare them out of 
countenance, and placed at once in tepid water. 
Those which show any signs of drooping should 
be dipped head foremost in cold water and 
gently shaken. Flowers that have traveled a 
long distance are speedily revived by this treat- 
ment. 

Nasturtiums, heliotrope, and above all, roses, 
should be gathered at night, if possible. Their 
stems, and those of all flowers kept in water, 
should be cut daily. 

The wisteria is a beautiful but perishable 
blossom that seems to pine away in disgust when 
transferred to the house; but the Japanese have 
conquered this propensity by the most heroic 
treatment. They burn the cut stem of the grace- 
ful drooper, and then immerse it in spirits. 
Other woody plants, like hydrangea, branches 
of fruit blossoms, etc.,can be treated in the 
same way.—Harper's Bazar. 


“JT witL take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation of Tar Livine Cuurcn as of week 
ly interest toa layman who wishes to keep in 
touch with current Church thought and news.’’ 


A Great Tonic. 


Vitality, strength and vigor are 
regained by use of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


ILLINOIS = CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


eae 
AYLIGHT UPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Bleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago an St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Tl. 


“West Michigan Ry”’ 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO 
DELIGHTFUL MICHIGAN RESORTS 


Bay View Petoskey Omena 
Lake Harbor Neahtawanta 
Charlevoix-the-Beautiful 
Ottawa Beach Harbor Springs 


Cool Lake Michigan Breezes, freedom from Gust 
and mosquitos—refreshing nights, etc., are some of 
the agreeable characteristics of these resorts. 

Send for illustrated folder issued by the General 


Passenger Department, C. & W.M. R'y, Grand Rapids, 
ich. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS FROM 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS TO PETOSKEY—BAY VIEW 


commencing June 19th and continuing until Sept. 
25th (via Ill. Cent. R’y from St. Louis). Your home 
agent can sell you through tickets at reduced rates. 


Best Line 


Burlindton 


Route 


to 
Denver 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 


tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 


St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY, 
WORKS SUCCESSFULLY." 


Clean house with 


LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It _ 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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»The School that Makes Manly Boys.” 


Among the noble buildings on its campus, none is more beautiful than the Gothic chapel, by the side of which rest the ashes of 
its great warden, James DeKoven, Here is the choir upon the chapel steps: 


| RACINE ‘COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Graduates eater any univers’, aes Rev, H. D, ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis, 
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: Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


, 
The Episcopal Academy, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
The 106th year will begin Tur sday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
Preparatory School of the highest order for College or for 
business. ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A. Principal. 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 


A select boarding and day school for girls. Re- 


opens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for catalogue. Educational 
THE MISSES CORWINE. Principals. 
COLORADO MASSACHUSETTS 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver. Coloradu. 


Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rev. H. Kay CoLEman, A.M., Rector. 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. Lowell, Mass. 


The Cambridge School for Girls. 


A select school with succe ¢ful system of home hoard- 
ing. Send for School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Il. 


Now in Its Thirty-trst Yeur. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Bradford Academy, 

Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Principal, Bradtord, Mass. 
FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 
VOICE 8. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten ORATORY 


teachers. Cat. free. School of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


did 6 universities in a week apply to Dr. Curry for 


> Sahers ? Because the School of E X P R E $$ | 0 N 


@ leads all Schools of Oratory. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIL. 


THE CHICAGO DI0cESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy. 


« noxville,. I). 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyzs, Headmaster. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, ILI, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten department: ; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefuily taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


BUNKER HILL, 1LL. 

Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits manliness 
Pergonal care. No better Home or School at any price 
for any boy. Refers to Bishops Seymour and Tuttie. 
Opens September 11th. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 
A.M., B.D. 


The Great Essentials 


in aschool for young women are Health 
Thorough Instruction and the best Socia 
land Religious Influences. 


The 
Illinois ~Woman’s College 


secures all these. Our patrons speak for us. 
The school] has doubled in 8 years. Send 
for illustrated catalogue to 

s. R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


Uj, 7 Jo 
Jacksonville, - Illinois. 


| 
| 


MICHIGAN 


’ ‘ ’ 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


MINNESOTA 


L} , ’ 
St, Mary s Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 
In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHoP WHIPPLE, 
advantages in Music and Art. 


cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


s 4 ’ 

Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, 

Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beauti.ul 
school. Advantages of 
N.Y. city. All depart- 
<j nents. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter,Hon. 
Chauncey M.Depew. For 
(lus. circular addrese I. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


St. Catharine's Hall, 


DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


INDIANA 


howe Military School, tims, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools,or Bust- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). Apatronsays: “Your careful personal 
training makes boys thoroughly reliable and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautifullakes. Illustrated cat- 
alogue sent. Rey. J. H. McKrnzrs, Rector. 


IOWA 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


Davenport, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 286-292 


Washington Ave., ‘Brooklyn, N. fe 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls, having a 
beautiful and healthful situation. Opens its 23d 
year on September 28th. An exceptionally strong 
faculty, including specialists representing the 
best American and European training. 


MARYLAND 


’ 
Edgeworth Boarding and Day 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 87th year. 
Mrs. H. P. Lerepvre, Principal, 
Mss E. D. HuntLey, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


Regular and special courses of study adapted to the 
pupil. Small classes. Individual attention. Spectal 
attention given to heme, social, and religious life and 
training, and care of health. A personal visit of par- 
ents desired. For full particulars address, 


MISS CONRO, Principal. 


MAINE 


St. Catharine's Hall, 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials. 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently cempleted. 


J. 


59 CARMINE ST 
NEW YORK 


é R. LAM 4 


Educationai 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


St. Mary's School. 


Boarding and Dxy School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparavory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
DBISIER SUPLRIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St., New Ycrk City. 


Riverview Academy [ei 


year. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. BK. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 117th year begins Sept. 13. 1899. Bighty scholar- 
ships awarded 10 students of higb standing. Six important 
buildings added siace 1886. For Cata.ogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Fee 
Exeter, N. H. 


OHIO 


’ 
Harcourt Place Seminary 
A school of the highest class for girls. 

and information, address 
Mrs. Apa I. Ayer H1iuus, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


For catalogue 


Kenyon Military Academy 


A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,100 feet above 
sea level. For descriptive catalogue, address HILLs and 
WYANT, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 

for 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School {9°,,. 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


GLENDALE © PO Ee 
© COLLEGE, From Cincinnati. 


A good home school for the training of Girls. 
Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Depart- 

ments. Music, Art and ocr are prominent 

in the work of the College. Ad iress 

Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D., GLENDALE, OHIO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ter, Pa. 
38th Year begins Sept. 13. 
“4 Military School of the highest 
order.”’—U. S.WaAR DEPT. 
Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E, HY ATT, President. 


IE IH Be AE Ae AE A AE EAE EAE EAE Re ae RE ae HE EE ae ME a ae aE 


St. Luke’s School 


Bustleton, Pa. 
near Philadelphia 


Instruction & 
careful and indi- 
vidual. No hoy 
prepared by us ggames 
for College ex- iar 
aminatlon has 
ever failed toBs a = 
pass. Buildings atiraviive, homelike, and perfect- 
ly sanitary. Grounds comprise a campus of seven 
acres, and beautiful shaded lawn. Swimming, 
canoeing and skating. Healthfulness remark- 
able. No one connected with the school has 
failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of a school to which sensible people 
desire to send their sons.”—Bishop Whitaker. 
CHARLES H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 
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Pi 


Augusta, Maine. 


The diocesan school for girls. Thoroughly new 
and modern appointments. Pleasant climate. Gen-— 
eral, college preparatory, and musical courses. 
est prices consistent with superior educational facil- 
ities. For catalogue, address 


The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


? 


Write for catalogue. 


MISSOURI 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


For Young Ladies. Elegant Location. Faculty Specialists. 
Special Courses leading to degrees in Literature, Music, Art, Elocution. 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and Wellesley. ; 
T. P. WALTON, Pres’t, Faiton, Mo. 


For additional Schools, see page 320, 
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Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


TRIKES IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS 
of the country prove the existence of 
a spirit of unrest in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor, which is extremely un- 
fortunate. In Chicago at present writing, 
upwards of 20,000 men are out, owing to 
differences which to the observer seem 
trivial. While in some instances labor has 
just cause for contention, in but too many 
eases disturbances arise, seemingly from a 
desire on the part of the walking delegate 
to earn the salary drawn from the Union 
which he represents. Last week in Chicago, 
three temporary injunctions were issued at 
the instance of employing corporations, re- 
stricting strikers from interference with 
the operation of plants, and as an important 
question is thus raised, it will likely be de- 
termined whether a striker is to be per- 
mitted to prevent a non-union laborer from 
earning his living, provided he wishes to. 
There can be no question of the right of 
workmen to quit if there be real or imag- 
inary cause for dissatisfaction, but it is 
another matter when they attempt forcibly 
to prevent the operation of a plant. 
as, yes 
F IT BE TRUE, AS REPORTED FROM 
Stockholm, that Russia has notified the 
foreign minister of Norway and Sweden 
that those countries will be held responsi- 
ble for any criticisms by Swedish or Nor- 
wegian officials, of Russian policy in Fin- 
land, subjects of these kingdoms may well 
wonder if they are shortly to be placed in a 
position similar to that of Finland. Itisa 
strange condition when an autocratic gov- 
ernment denies the right of free speech to 
subjects of another country, and hardly in 
line with the attitude assumed by Russia 
when that country invited other nations toa 
peace conference. It may be the report is 
incorrect if not, it is but a short step to in- 
terference with other functions of Norway 
and Sweden. 
2 st 
T WAS AMONG THE POSSIBILITIES 
that when, in pursuit of business, men of 
this nation should cross the border inte Mex- 
ico, trouble of some sort might arise. With 
the Mexican people themselves, we have had 
noserious disturbance for fifty years, but the 
development of mining interests on the bor- 
der, and the consequent influx of Americans 
have brought about an outbreak of the In- 
dians of the neighborhood, not against the 
Americans who have disturbed them, but 
against the Mexican government, with 
which they have held peaceful relations for 
many years. The Indians have gone on the 
war path, and much blood will probably be 
shed before the uprising is finally quelled. 
ae — 
OVERNORCHANDLER,OF GEORGIA, 
U1 has made an appeal to the people of the 
State, irrespective of race or condition, to 
unite in putting an end to mob violence. In 
making the appeal, the governor expresses 
the belief that the only way to restore 
peace and tranquility, and bring to an end 


the lawlessness that has been manifested in 
different parts of the State, is for the peo- 
ple to uphold the courts, and aid them in 
bringing all criminals to speedy justice. In 
urging this course, it is argued that the or- 
dinary process of law is sufficient to punish 
all crimes, that judges are pure and incor- 
ruptible, that juries are composed of up- 
right and intelligent men, and that the in- 
terests of white men and negroes alike de- 
mand that mob violence be not tolerated. 
The attitude of Governor Chandler should 
be upheld by every upright and loyal citi- 
zen of the State. Itisa blot on civilzation 
that outrages in which the innocent fre- 
quently suffer with the guilty, should usurp 
legal process. 
es Se 
N THE EVE OF HIS RETIREMENT 
from the cabinet, Secretary of War 
Alger issues a statement in defence of his 
official acts, the same being called out by an 
article in the London Times accusing him of 
making incompetent appointments and 
squandering large sums of public funds. 
The statement is very conservative, merely 
dealing with the charges of the 7imes, and 
not entering into questions which have been 
the basis of investigation. Inasmuch as the 
Secretary has resigned, and his connection 
with the department has been completely 
severed, the future, rather than the past, 
is a matter for public concern. Prompt and 
effective action by the department will re- 
move all cause for criticism, 
cat 
HE TRIPARTITE COMMISSION SENT 
to Samoa to investigate recent distur- 
bances, and recommend a peaceful and 
practical solution of the difficulty, has re- 
turned to the United States, and a report of 
their investigations, embodying also a draft 
of a proposed new form of government, has 
been submitted to the three Powers in- 
volved, the United States, England, and Ger- 
many. The Commission reports that it has 
temporarily abolished the kingship, which 
for a time at least removes the cause of con- 
tention between the opposing factions. In 
place of the kingship, it is proposed to create 
a system of government analogous to that of 
the Fiji Islands, to erect administrative dis- 
tricts, for each of which a native chief will 
be responsible, It is also proposed to have 
an administrator appointed by a disinterest- 
ed power, who, with representatives of the 
three interested Powers, will forma legisla- 
tive council. Abolishment of consular jur- 
isdiction is recommended, also more rigid 
enforcement of customs and regulations. 
pt ioe 
AST YEAR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE 
art of drawing on imagination for facts 
appears to have still further demoralized the 
daily press of this country, or perhaps it 
might be better to say, its more yellow re- 
presentatives. Last week we were treated 
to an elaborate accountof an interview with 
Admiral Dewey, in which he was made to 
violate all his traditions as well as all the 


courtesies of his position. This “lie with 
circumstance,” represented him as uttering 
the deliberate statement that our next great 
war would be with Germany. One can hard- 
ly imagine the possibility of a sane man 
making a statement of this sort, or any but 
an imbecile giving credit to it when made. 
But times are hard and news are scarce, and 
reporters’ wages must be earned, and papers 
must be sold. There was no great danger 
of any serious damage being done by such a 
story, and the great admiral promptly con- 
tradicted it, and so war is not declared. 
One of the most serious problems for us to 
meet and solve is this irresponsible power 
and use of the public press. 
— 

CCOUNTS CONTINUE TO ARRIVE 

(authenticity not guaranteed) of large 
returns from the Klondike. They may be 
true and they may not. It is possible that 
the modern Argonauts are faring better 
than their ancient brethren, and returning 
not merely with whole skins, but bringing a 
few clippings from the golden fleece. 
Granting this, it might be well, if it were 
possible, to have a balance sheet struck, and 
published, by which the truth might be 
comprehended that vastly more wealth has 
been spent in endeavoring to reach the gold 
fields of Alaska than has ever been dug 
from their soil. Even at the present claimed 
rate of output, it will be many years before 
the books can be balanced. With very few 
exceptions, the only ones who have been 
made wealthy by these discoveries are the 
outfitters and the transportation companies, 
And still the great army of the credulous 
takes up its line of march, and starts to 
seek the rainbow’s foot, consoling itself for 
present hardship by dreams of wealth be- 
yond human experience. There is as yet 
no law for the adequate punishment of those 
who entice fools to exercise wrong judg- 
ment. 

Si 

ERY ‘LITTLE THAT IS RELIABLE 

can be obtained concerning the Alaska- 
British Columbia disputed boundary. Some 
intemperate speech has heen uttered by 
officials high in position in Canada, and some 
uneasiness has been manifested lest this 
might be the forerunner of unpleasantness 
between the mother country and the United 
States. It can probably, however, be as- 
sumed that this language, if authorized at 
all, is merely'a move in the diplomatic game. 
Though not a vital necessity, it would doubt- 
less be a great convenience could the treaty 
now existing be so interpreted by England 
and accepted by the United States as to 
give England control of a seaport on the 
Alaska coast. But it is hardly worth going 
to war for, and we may confidently expect 
that the good sense of both countries will 
intervene to settle the question fairly 
and equitably. It would be a curious com- 
ment on the late gush of friendship between 
these two cognate nations, should hos- 
tilities arise over so contemptible an issue. 
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The News of the Church 


Canada 
Summer Sehool for Clergymen 


The summer school held in Trinity College 
school buildings, Port Hope, has been well at- 
tended by the clergy, many of whom have spent 
short vacations there. Much interest has cen- 
tred in the addresses of the Rev. Dr. Peters, of 
St. Michael’s church, New York city. Provost 
Welch, of Toronto, has given some very good lec- 
tures on the critical study of the pastoral epis- 
tles. Thedaily programme for the summer school 
is: Chapel 7:30 a.m. After breakfast, from 9:30 
to 12:30,three lectures by specialists. The after- 
noon is given up to outdoor exercise, and even- 
ing chapel is at 8 o’clock. An informal lecture 
by one of the specialists is given afterwards. 


Diocese of Toronto 


The Bishop of Toronto sailed for England the 
second week in July. It is said that while there, 
he will endeavor to find a new principal for 
Trinity College school. Before his departure, 
the Bishop was presented with a check sufficient 
to cover allhis traveling expenses. St. Peter’s 
church, Toronto, sends nine members of its con- 
gregation fo the diocesan synod. The Bishop of 
Moosonee is spending part of his furlough in 
Toronto.’ Much anxiety was felt about him some 
weeks ago,as his party was several days over- 
due on the way down from his far-away diocese. 
The delay was owing to the illness of the Indian 
pilot. The diocesan synod closed on Saturday 
morning, June 24th, after a four days’ session. 
The Bishop’s charge was very full, dealing with 
most matters of interest in the diocese. There 
are 189 clergy, of whom 155 are engaged in paro- 
chial work. In this connection, the Bishop said: 
“JT have traveled through the length and breadth 
of this diocese, and never before have I seen 
more faithful, active, effective work being done 
by the clergy, nor have the parishes ever been 
so fully manned.” 


Diocese of Huron 


The Bishop held a Confirmation at Trinity 
church, Watford, July 2d, and one at the Indian 
reservation on Walpole Island lately, on which 
occasion the largest class of candidates in the 
history of the mission was presented. Bishop 
Baldwin, in his charge to the Huron Synod, no- 
tices with thankfulness that the official returns 
for the year just ended show a solid and sub- 
stantial increase in contributions all along the 
line. The diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary’s work 
was commended as expanding every year, also 
that of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The 
Bishop held 12 Quiet Days in the year, two in 
‘Toronto, and 10 in the diocese. Two ordinations 
have been held and two churches consecrated. 
The number of Confirmations held during the 
year was 81, and the number of persons con- 
firmed,1,317. The proposal now before the Huron 
Synod, having for its object the reduction of the 
superannuation allowance to aged and infirm 
clergymen, is much deplored. 


Diocese of Ontario 


The business session of the synod commenced 
June 27th, in St. George’s Hall, Kingston, the 
Archbishop presiding. A proposition that in fu- 
ture the synod should only meet once in two 
years, waslost after a lively discussion. The 
voluntary contributions to the mission fund 
have decreased during the year more than $700. 
A hearty vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Bishop of Ottawa for his kindness in holding 
Confirmations during the Archbishop’s absence 
in the winter. 


Diocese of Niagara 


A large number of clergy were present at the 
annual clerical picnic at Niagara Falls for the 
rural -deanery of Lincoln and Welland. The 
tenth annual prize-giving for Ridley College 
school was held June 29th. A large addition is 
to be made tothe school buildings during the 
holidays. The Bishop has been spending some 
of his vacation at Gloucester, Mass. 


Diocese of Quebec 


There was a large and representative gather- 
ing of clergy and laity at the dedication of the 
see house, Quebec, which has only lately become 
the property of the diocese by purchase. The 
service used was the one drawn up by Bishop 
Hall, of Vermont, for the dedication of his own 
see house at Burlington, Vt. The report of 
work done on the Labrador coast last winter in 
the missions there is very encouraging. At the 
service at the convocation of Bishop’s College, 
Lennoxville, the sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Niagara. The Bishop of Quebec sailed 
for England July 8th. Archdeacon Roe will act 
as commissary during the Bishop’s absence. 


Diocese of Rupert’s Land 


The synod meeting on June 23d in Winnipeg 
declared against prohibition, only five delegates 
voting in favor of it. Total abstinence person- 
ally was approved of, buteven this as an amend- 
ment, was deprecated by Archbishop Machray. 
He approved of it per se, but did not approve of 
it going on the records. The Archbishop pre- 
sided at the synod missionary meeting, and 
spoke of the steady progress made in the dio- 
cese; 13 churches and two mission churches 
have been opened since his return from England, 
and all but two of them opened free from debt. 


Diocese of Calgary 


Three honorary canonries are to be created in 
the pro cathedral church of the Redeemer, Cal- 
gary. The Bishop’s object in calling them into 
existence is to mark his sense of the extension 
of Church work in the diocese during the 12 
years of his episcopate. The sum of £2,700 is still 
needed to complete the bishopric endowment 
fund. 


Diocese of Fredericton 


The synod of the diocese was opened at 
Chatham, July 4th. The annual convention of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of St. Andrew will 
be held this year in St. John, Aug. 24th- 
27th. Bishop Kingdon will deliver the charge 
to the convention. Bishop Hall, of Vermont, 
will address the meeting on the evening of the 
25th, and Bishop Courtney will deliver the final 
sermon. Among those expected to be present 
are Dr. Ker, of Grace church, Montreal, and Mr. 
John Wood, general secretary of the Brother- 
hood in the United States. The Rev. R. P. Mc- 
Kim, of St. Luke’s church, St. John, intends 
having a large wagon fitted up, and will hold 
meetings in the openair in different parts of the 
city. Aquartette will lead the singing, and a 
small organ supply the music. Bishop Kingdon 
consecrated Trinity church, Mace’s Bay,in June. 


Diocese of Montreal 


Many of the city clergy are away on their va- 
cations. The Bishop is conducting his annual 
visitation tour in the eastern townships. Canon 
Norton, of Christ church cathedral, was pre- 
sented with a purse on his departure for Eng- 
land, by members of his congregation. The 
cathedral branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary have 
erected at the grave of their late president, Mrs. 
Norton, a beautiful white marble memorial 
cross, upon which is carved a small “Auxiliary” 
cross with inscription. A memorial tablet has 
also been erected in the chapel of the church at 
Laprairie, in memory of the late Ven. Archdea- 
con Lonsdale, the second clergyman who served 
at Laprairie. The church of St. James the 
Apostle, Montreal, is closed for some weeks, 
while the chancel is being rebuilt and enlarged. 
Services are held in the adjoining schoolroom 
for the present. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.O.L., Bishop 
The Bishop of Chicago will be chief consecrat- 
or in the consecration of the Rev. Joseph M. 
Francis as Bishop of Indiana, which is ap- 
pointed for St. Matthew’s Day, Sept. 21st, in St. 
Paul’s church, Evansville. This, with the con- 


secration at Omaha on Oct. 18th, will make 16 
such holy functions participated in by the 
Bishop of Chicago, who has already officiated in 
more consecrations to the episcopate than any 
other living member of the House of Bishops in 
America. 

The Rev. Leonard B. Richards, of Jackson- 
ville, Ills., was a visitor un Sunday at Christ 
church, Woodlawn, the duty in which he takes 


during the next few weeks, in the absence of the 
rector. 


Vacations of the Bishop and Clergy 


The Bishop and Mrs. McLaren expect toleave 
about Aug. 10th, for a trip down the St. Law- 
rence as far as Quebec, thevce to New York, to 
meet their son from Mexico. The Rev. T. A. 
Snively is on vacation; the Rev. T. D. Phillipps 
and C. Scadding left on Monday for three and 
four weeks’ holiday ,respectively,in Canada, with 
their wives, going first to Toronto, and then the 
latter tc the Muskoka lakes; the former to visit 
friends and relatives in Kingston, Ottawa, Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers, and Quebec. The Revs. W. 
C. DeWitt, Pardee, Wolcott, and Williams left 
by boat on the 2d for Mackinac, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams will remain for a week, and then 
the Bishop elect, with the Rev. C. H. Bixby, 
will join the rest of the party in the campon ~ 
Rowe Island, in the Lizards group, close to the 
north shore of the great ‘‘Unsalted Sea,” Lake 
Superior. The Rev. F. M. Gregg is in the 
South. 


Dr. Locke’s Seventieth Birthday 


On Monday, July 24th, the Rev. Dr. Clinton 
Locke celebrated his 70th birthday at his sum- 
mer home, Lockehaven, in We-que-ton-sing, on 
Little Traverse Bay. This anniversary was 
quite an event in the little hamlet. From three 
until six in the afternoon, Dr. and Mrs. Locke 
received the congratulations of their friends. 
The broad porch and the lovely lawn of their 
cottage were crowded with people. Many letters 
and telegrams were received from Chicago and 
elsewhere. The doctor was the recipient of 
many valuable gifts, and of quantities of beau- 
tiful flowers. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At St. Bartholomew’s church, the cadets un- 
der command of Maj. George McVicar have 
gone by the steamer ‘'ldlewild”’ to Sands Puint, 
on Long Island Sound, for a week’s encampment. 


Death of Judge O. T. Coffin bs 


The senior warden of St. Peter’s church, 
Peekskill, Judge Owen Tristram Coffin, died 
July 2ist. He was for 24 years Surrogate of 
Westchester Co. In 1837 he graduated from 
Union College, and his alma mater conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
later. The burial service was held at St. Peter’s 
church, July 24th. 


Services for Actors 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, of Trinity parish, 
the Rev. Thomas H. Sill, D. D., vicar, arrange- 
ments have been made in connection with the 
Actors’ Church Alliance, by which services will 
be held at days and hours convenient for the 
attendance of actors. The chapel is conven- 
iently located to the sian arte theatre centre of 
the city. 


The Squirrel Inn 


The deadlock between the Church Temper- 
ance Society and the city authorities over the 
opening of the proposed Squirrel Inn still con- 
tinues, the issue being whether this is a hotel 
ora lodging house. The society has $12,000 on 
hand with which to begin the work as soon as 
the city government permits a mere technicality 
to be adjusted. 

New Rector for St. Mark’s 

The vestry of St. Mark’s church, has chosen 

to the rectorship, vacant by the resignation of 
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the Rey. Dr. Rylance, the Rev. Loring W. Bat- 
ten, Ph. D., and he has accepted. Dr. Batten is 
at present professor of Old Testament litera- 
ture in the Philadelphia Divinity School, hav- 
ing held that chair for 10 years, in succession 
to the Rev. Dr. John P. Peters. Dr. Batten has 
been instrumental in building up several 
churches in and near Philadelphia. He was 
born in New Jersey in 1854, graduated from 
Harvard University in the class of 85, and from 
‘the Philadelphia Divinity School in 1887. - 


Consecration of St. Paul’s, Chester 


On the Feast of St. James, as noted last week, 
the Bishop consecrated this handsome new 
church. Four years ago, the Rev. Wm. E. 
Maison, now of Ogden, Utah, but then of Goshen, 
N. Y., began services in Chester. His successor 
in Goshen, the Rev. Geo. C. Betts, continued 
the work until, in October, 1897, the Rev. J. 
Helmes McGuinness, rector of St. John’s, Ar- 
den, took charge. Under his administration the 
church was built and the parish organized, and 
finally the entire property, which is valued at 
*$5,000, cleared of debt. The clergy of this par- 
ish conduct two parishes and two mission sta- 
tions. 


New Edifice for Church du Saint Esprit 


This parish, the Rev. Alfred V. Wittmeyer, 
rector, which, as recorded in Tuk Livine CuurcH 
some time ago, sold its former edifice and site 
for $200,000, has been completing plans from de- 
signs by Messrs. Brun & Hauser, for a new 
church building in French Gothic style. Land 
has been purchased for $55,000 on E. 27th st., 
near Madison ave., which is an improvement on 
the old site, butit is possible that this purchase 
may be treated as an investment, and land se- 
cured ina vicinity likely to be more permanent 
in its availability asa site for a church pri- 
marily intended for the French-speaking popu- 
lation of the city. An objection also, is the 
nearness of this site to the Madison Square 
Garden,a great place of public amusement. 
One object-of leaving the old church building, 
was to procure a sinking fund of about $65,000, 
the interest of which is to be used in maintain- 
ing a home for French girls recently arrived in 
this country, and to carry on missionary work. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Bishop Whitaker made an address at the 
funeral service of the late Arthur M. Burton, 
for 16 years the first and only president of the 
4‘Law and Order Society,’’ whose remains were 
laid to rest on Tuesday, 25th ult. 


Bishop Whitaker who had been passing a few 
days with personal friends at Elberon, N. J., 
returned to Philadelphia during the last week in 
July, and sailed from New York on the 29th ult., 
by the steamer ‘‘Statendam,” for Rotterdam. 
Thence he will proceed to Switzerland and spend 
three weeks among the mountains, and, before 
his return in October, will pass a week or two 
in Paris. 


Mission of St. John the Divine 


As was stated in Tuer Livine Cuurcn of July 
ist, a lot has been purchased for this mission, 
upon which it is proposed to erect a fine group of 
buildings for Church purposes. The first portion, 
to be built at once, will bea commodious parish 
house, plans for which have been prepared by 
George Natress & Son, architects. These show a 
well-arranged group of class rooms for the Sun- 
day school, library, and infant class room on the 
first floor, with a large, well-lighted hall in the 
second story, which will be for the present 
utilized as a chapel, and capable of seating 300 
persoys. The present front on 25th st. is simply 
a plain looking brick, set back 16 ft. from the 
street line, and will ultimately give place to a 
handsome exterior of ecclesiastical design, in 
harmony with the church, and extending to the 
“‘puilding line”’ of the street. 


Proposed Union of Parishes 


On account of the finances of St. John’s 
church, Northern Liberties, the vestry has ap- 
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gestion of the wardens of the church of the Ad- 
vent, with a view to a union with that parish, 
and possibly providing for a service in the Ger- 
man language. St. John’s dates from 1816, and 
the Advent was admitted into union with the 
convention in 1842. Both are situated in the 
old district of the Northern Liberties, and are 
about a half mile apart. The character of the 
neighborhood where St. John’s is located has 
undergone many changes, business houses hav- 
ing supplanted old-time residences, while the 
Advent’s surroundings are quite the contrary. 
Each church has a seating capacity of 600; but 
the younger church has 346 communicants en- 
rolled, while St. John’s has no more than 143. 
The Advent reported, May ist an endow- 
ment fund of $2,339.37, and St.John’s has recently 
received $1,075 for the same purpose, and in about 
a year will increase this sum (from a residuary 
legacy) $5,000 to $10,000. As was stated in our 
last issue, the Rev. R. Heber Barnes has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. John’s. 


Tennessee 
Thomas Frank Gailor, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. George S. Robinson, of Chattanooga, 
recently made a visit to ‘‘Harriman Missions.”’ 
On Monday, July 17th, in St. Andrew’s church, 
Harriman, he celebrated the Holy Communion 
in the morning, and at night said Evensong and 
preached. Wednesday, in Christ church, Rugby, 
he solemnized a ‘‘double wedding,’? which was 
quite an event in the beautiful rural church, 
Wednesday night, in Quintard memorial church, 
at Glen Mary, he said Evensong and preached 
to a large congregation of coal»miners and their 
families. Thursday morning, he celebrated the 
Holy Eucharist and baptized four children. 
Friday, in Christ church, Rugby, at 7:30 a.M., 
he celebrated the Holy Eucharist, and also later 
at 11 a.m. The congregations were good, and 
showed much interest, and are looking forward 
to anearly visit from the Bishop, There is evi- 
dence of revived activity in the mountains of 
East Tennessee. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Fifteen Years’ Rectorship—Rey.C. O. Pruden 


On Sunday morning, July 16th, the Rev. C. O 
Pruden, rector of Banister parish, Pittsylvania 
Co., which includes Emmanuel church, Chat- 
ham, St. John’s, Mt. Airy, and Christ church, 
Piggs, gave a synopsis of his work in the parish 
since he became rector 15 yearsago. His report 
was highly gratifying to his congregations. The 
present number of communicants in the three 
churches is about 300, an increase of nearly 40 
per cent. since he first took charge. 

St. Thomas’ church, Clarkton, has been re- 
built, and is now a pretty, comfortable, and sub- 
stantial building, a testimony to the zeal and 
energy of Mrs. T. B. Clark. St. Luke’s church, 
Clover, is about to undergo repairs, which have 
become a matter of necessity if the building is 
still to be used. These two'churches, together 
with Christ church, Mt. Laurel, are in charge 
of the Rev. G. O. Mead who has a good rectory 
opposite the church at Clover, with two acres of 
land attached. The distance across the parish 
is 35 miles, 


Farewell Service for Missionaries 


On Sunday, July 16th, a large congregation 
gathered at Christ church, Norfolk, at 6p. M., 
the object being a farewell service for those 
about to go forth as missionaries—the recently 
consecrated Bishop Funsten who goes to Idaho; 
the Rev. B. L. Ancell, to China; Dr. Edmund L. 
Woodward, to China, as a medical mission- 
ary, and Miss Neely, who also goes to a 
foreign mission. After Evening Prayer, Mr. An- 
cell spoke on ‘The righteousness of Christ and 
His religion.’» He was followed by Dr. Wood- 
ward who said that he would carry with him 
the Gospel as well as medicine to the Chinese 
mission. The closing address was made by 
Bishop Funsten who spoke of the joy it gave 


pointed a committee.of conference, at the sug-* him to go to his new field. 
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Mission Services 


Mr. J. R. Matthews who is pursuing his stud 
ies at Oxford University, England, preparatory 
to taking Holy Orders, and is well known in 
Virginia for the very successful Missions he has 
conducted in various churches in the two dio- 
ceses, began a Mission at Mt. Laurel and Clover, 
during the week ending July 16th, and at Clark- 
ton during the following week; he began a Mis- 
sion also on Friday, the 21st, at Museville, con- 
cluding it on the 28th. 

Bishop Funsten and family left Portsmouth 
Friday, July 21st, for Caroline Co., where 
they will spend the next, 10 days, after which 
the Bishop will leave for his new field of labor 
in Idaho. 


Lexington 
Lewls W. Burton, D.D., Bishop 

With reference to the ordination of the Rev. 
John A. Chapin, recorded in our issue of July 
8th, the Bishop writes: ‘It was a peculiarly 
touching feature of the service, that the father 
and the son communicated the people, among 
whom the latter had grown up, with a record 
for uprightness all through his life. It added a 
pleasing zest to the occasion that nearly all the 
ministers of the city occupied special pews in 
the congregation, evidently delighting to do 
honor to the learned rector of the Nativity 
who dwells with them as a brotherin unity 
of spirit. Altogether the day was an ideal one, 
full of the sweetest sentiment, and with noth- 
ing to mar the practical order of the services. 
It will be long fondly remembered in the parish 
as one of the bright associations of the beauti- 
ful church, and will reinforce the rector in his 
earnest efforts to advance the spiritual inter- 
ests of the kingdom in his community.” 


Laying of Corner-Stone at Ashland 


A year ago, July 13th, Calvary church, Ash- 
land, Ky., was destroyed by fire. On the 21st 
of this July, the corner-stone of the new edifice 
was laid by Bishop Burton, assisted by the 
Rev. W. M. Washington, Ph.D., minister-in- 
charge, and by the Rev. Messrs. Hampton, of 
Ironton, Ohio, and Gibson, of Huntington, W. 
Va. The Rev. Mr. Hampton was the beloved 
rector when the former church building was 
erected, 11 years ago, and appropriately made 
the address on this occasion, being introduced 
by the Bishop. Dr. Washington announced 
that the contents of the present corner-stone 
are practically the same as those of the former. 
Indeed, the old corner-stone has been used as a 
base for the new. The architect, Mr. Geiske, 
of Ceredo, W. Va., has made a beautiful design, 
Churchly in every respect, yet comparatively 
inexpensive, so that it is likely that the generous 
wish of the former pastor, the Rev. Mr. Hamp- 
ton, will be realized, and ‘‘the glory of this lat- 
ter house shall be greater than of the former.”’ 


New Site for the Ashland School 


As far back as the council of 1898, Bishop 
Burton foretold the probable necessity of the 
removal of the Ashland School for Girls to 
some more central and typical point in the dio- 
cese. This has been made possible by the trans- 
fer to the diocese of Lexington, by an aged citi- 
zen of the rich and beautiful county of Wood- 
ford, of his property in Versailles, in exchange 
for an annuity equal in amount to a fair rental, 
and necessarily limited in the term of years 
through which it must run. The property con- 
sists of six acres, eligibly situated, with two 
commodious houses upon it. The last council of 
the diocese received the prcperty upon the 
terms mentioned, and committed it for school 
purposes to a board of trustees, consisting ex 
officio of the Bishop of the diocese; its chancel- 
lor, Mr. John F. Shelby, of Lexington; the 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Miss 
Mary E. Harrisop,of Frankfort, and the rector 
of St. John’s, Versailles, the Rev. A. C. Hens- 
ley. These four exercised the power given 
them by the council, and added to their number, 
Mrs. Johnson N. Camden, of Woodford Co.; 
Mr. H. N. Hills, of Gambier, Ohio, and General 
Fayette Hewitt, of Frankfort. At their last 
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meeting at Versailles, July 5th, the board ar- 
ranged for a contract with Mr. H. N. Hills, by 
which the latter undertook to conduct a dioc- 
esan school for girls upon the property in Ver- 
sailles, without financial burden upon the dio- 
cese. The well-known ability of Mr. Hills as a 
school organizer, his great success in adminis- 
tering Kenyon Military Academy and Harcourt 
School for Girls, at Gambier, guarantee to the 
many probable patrons of a high-class institu- 
tion in the Blue Grass region, that the school at 
Versailles, when it opens Sept. 13th, will meet 
all their reasonable expectations. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

WU. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 

Bishop Gilbert officiated at the opening of the 
sixth triennial convention of the National Associ- 
ation of the Deaf, on the morning of July 11th, 
with the Rev. A. W. Mann as interpreter. The 
Rev. Mr. Koebler, pastor of All Souls’ church 
for the deaf, Philadelphia, presided until his 
successor was chosen. 


The Rev. H. P. Nichols, for seven years rector 
of St. Mark’s church, Minneapolis, preached his 
farewell sermon, after which the congregation 
received the Eucharist, and all those who were 
confirmed during the time Mr. Nichols was 
rector, went forward in a body to bid their friend 
and pastor farewell. 


The rector of Holy Trinity, Minneapolis, the 
Rev. Stuart Purves, with his choir boys, camped 
out at Bald Hagle Lake for ten days, and spent a 
very enjoyable outing. 


Dr. Wright’s Work in St. Paul 


On the 8th Sunday after Trinity, Bishop 
Gilbert confirmed a supplementary class of 10 
adults at St. Paul’s church, St. Paul, presented 
by the rector, the Rev. John Wright, D.D. This 
makes 66 confirmed within two months. On the 
9th Sunday after Trinity, the Rev. JohnWright, 
D.D., completed his 12th year as rector. As the 
vestry has granted him a year’s leave of absence, 
he delivered his farewell sermon, before a 
crowded congregation. In the evening, the choir 
was composed largely of past and present mem- 
bers. A festal Evensong was creditably ren- 
dered. The doctor, in a few touching words, 
addressed the choir and congregation, in placeof 
a sermon. The Sunday school children pre- 
sented the rector with a handsome leather case 
for his vestments, with his name engraved in 
letters of gold. Dr. and Mrs. Wright expect to 
put in a year’s travel abroad, principally on ac- 
count of Mrs. Wright’s poor health. He leaves 
his church in splendid condition, the appoint- 
ments are perfect, and a good substantial en- 
dowment behind it—the fruits of 12 years’ faith- 
ful service and great personal sacrifice. His 
absence from the city. will be greatly felt by all 
classes, especially the poor, amongst whom he 
has so faithfully labored. The Rev. Harvey 
Officer will look after the spiritualities during 
the rector’s absence. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.U., Bishop 

On his way to the St. Paul convention, the 
Rev. A. W. Mann interpreted for the Rev. E. G. 
Richardson, at St. James’ church, on Sunday 
evening, July 9th. Over 30 deaf-mutes were 
present in the congregation. The text of the 
sermon was, ‘‘In that day shall the deaf hear 
the words of the Book.’’ On the return journey, 
a similar service was held at Christ church, La 
Crosse. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Festival of St. James’ Church 


The parish of St. James, the Rev. James W. 
Clark, rector, observed the Feast of St. James 
by a series of services, beginning with choral 
Evensong on the eve. At the early Celebration 
on the festival day, a goodly number of parish- 
joners were present. A pleasant social gather- 
ing in the parish house followed the services. 

The choir boys of the church of St. Michael 
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and All Angels have just returned from a two 
weeks’ outing in the Alleghanies. They took 
part in the Church services of the neighbor- 
hood, and left an excellent impression among 
the people with whom they sojourned. 


West Virginia 
George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Election of a Bishop-Coadjutor 


On Monday, June 19th, Bishop Peterkin is- 
sued a call for a special council,‘for the purpose 
of electing a Bishop Coadjutor, and to transact 
such other business as may be brought before 
them.’ The council accordingly assembled in 
Christ church, Clarksbury, on Thursday, July 
26th. Divine service was held, the Rev. J. A. 
Ingle, missionary to China, preaching the ser- 
mon. Immediately after service, the council 
was called to order, Bishop Peterkin presiding. 
A quorum being present, the council was de- 
clared ready to proceed to business. Sixteen 
ballots were cast before the Rev. W. L. Gravatt, 
rector of Zion church, Charles Town, was de- 
clared duly elected Bishop-Coadjutor of the dio- 
cese, and the election made unanimous. It has 
not yet been decided where the Coadjutor will 
make his home. Huntington has made an offer, 
which it is reported will be accepted. For sev- 
eral years it has been apparent that the work 
in West Virginia has been too arduous for Bish- 
op Peterkin. He has done it all, never neglect- 
ing a duty, but the work has been too hard to 
be kept up. He needs rest, and the election of a 
Bishop-Coadjutor will secure-it for him, Fora 
time it was proposed to lighten his labors by a 
division of the diocese, the Little Kanawha 
river to be the dividing line, but after consider- 
ation at one or two meetings of the council, that 
plan was abandoned. 


Arkansas 


Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


St. Paul’s, Batesville 

On St. John’s Day, the anniversary of his con- 
secration to the episcopate, Bishop Brown vis- 
ited Batesville, the Rev. Caleb B. K. Weed, rec- 
tor, and celebrated Holy Communion, the Kev. 
R. W. Rhames preaching. On Sunday the 
Bishop preached both morning and evening to 
large congregations, and at the evening service 
confirmed a class of nine persons, this being the 
second class presented from this parish during 
the Bishop’s first year in the diocese. At the 
morning service the Bishop blessed three me- 
morials placed in the church since Haster—a 
solid silver and jeweled chalice and paten, me- 
morial of the late Rev. Caleb Alexander Bruce, 
by whom the present church edifice was built; 
the service is very handsome, and was made 
from silver, gold and jewels, given by the pa- 
rishioners in the churches at Helena, Marianna, 
Forest City, Newport, and Batesville, of which 
the late Mr. Bruce was rector; a black walnut 
hymn tablet memorial of Mrs. Elvira Fowler 
Boyd, a teacher, who entered Paradise in Feb- 
ruary last; an altar service book, in remem- 
prance of the ordination to the priesthood of the 
Rev. Caleb B. K. Weed. A branch of the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions has 
been formed, and the work in the parish is in a 
prosperous condition, the outlook generally be- 
ing very encouraging. 


Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Institution of Rev. L. G. Morris 


On Sunday, July 9th, the Rey. Lewis G. Mor- 
ris was instituted rector of Christ church, Pitts- 
ford, by Bishop Walker. The Ven. Archdeacon 
Washburn was the preacher. The work in the 
parish has, under God’s blessing, prospered in 
the last few months. The Rev. Mr. Morris ac- 
cepted a unanimous call, and began his work 
with the Lenten season. He found the parish 
in a crippled condition financially, with a debt 
of over $800; there was considerable division of 
feeling and a good deal of indifference to be en- 
countered. Immediately upon taking up his 
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work, Mr. Morris set about reorganizing: the 
various parochial societies and establishing new 
ones, allof which have since done good and faith- 
ful work. An early celebration of the Holy 
Communion on Sundays was instituted, and is 
unusually well attended. Since Easter, nearly 
#500 of the debt has been paid. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tracy Nelson have presented a re-table and a 
credence in memory of their daughter. The 
various colored hangings have been given by the 
Parish Aid Society. St. Cecilia’s Guild, com- 
posed of little girls, presented a beautiful altar- 
desk. On June 4th, the Bishop visited the par- 
ish and confirmed 12 persons. This parish, which 
has had so many troubles and disasters in the 
past, seems now to have entered upon a new era. 
of existence. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


A delightful reception was given in the par- 
ish house of St. Luke’s church, on Wednesday 
evening, July 5th, in commemoration of the 10th 
anniversary of the rectorship of the Rev. Daniel 
Duroe. The parish has prospered very greatly, 
and the last year has witnessed the enlarge- 
ment of the church, the payment of all indebt- 
edness upon it, followed by its consecration, 
and the erection of a well-equipped and com- 
modious parish house. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 


The choir boys of St. Paul’s church, Grand 
Forks, were given a four days’ outing in camp 
at Detroit Lake, Minn. On Sunday the choir 
sang in the pretty St. Luke’s church in the vil- 
lage. Bishop Edsall, who was at the lake with 
his family, preached in the morning, and the 
Rev. A. T. Gesner, of Grand Forks, in the even- 
ing. The church was insufficient to hold the 
congregation which attended these services, 
and a number listened at the windows outside. 
During the outing the Church people of Detroit 
furnished an abundance of provisions every day- 
The party took with ita professional cook, who 
volunteered his services free during the expedi- 
tion, so the boys enjoyed an excellent table. It. 
is hoped that the choir outing may hereafter be 
an annual occurrence, granted as a reward of 
merit. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

Mr. John D. Lloyd, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Paul’s pro-cathedral, Springfield, Ill., for 
the past nine years, has resigned his position, and 
accepted that of organist and choirmaster of 
Emmanuel church, Cleveland, Ohio, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Frederick Rogers. Mr. Lloyd enters 
upon his new work early in September. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Wyllys Rede, D.D., has resigned 
the rectorship of the church of the Incarnation, 
Atlanta, having been appointed by the Bishop- 
general missionary of the diocese. The Rev. 
H. B. Dean, late a resident of Albany, Ga., 
was called to succeed Dr. Kede, and took 
charge immediately upon Dr. Rede’s resigna- 
tion. Mr. Dean will also become a prebendary 
of the cathedral. 


Parish House of St. Thomas’, Thomasville 
The new building described in our issue of May 
13th having been completed, the formal opening 
was made the occasion of aspecial service. The 
Sunday school, choir, and congregation having’ 
gathered in the church, passed in procession 
into the large hall of the parish house, singing 
“Qnward,Christian Soldiers.” A shortened form 
of Morning Prayer was said, with an address 
by the rector, the Rev. G. S. Whitney, who. 
gave a review of the history of the parish from 
its foundation in 1867. The congregation then 
returned to the church, and Holy Communion 
was celebrated. The parish has also acquired 
the large corner lot adjoining the church for the 
future building of a new rectory. It was the: 


’ gift of a few generous friends. 
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Progress in the Diocese 


From the Bishop’s address delivered recently 
in the cathedral, Atlanta, we take the follow- 
ing: Since March, 1892, 4 parish churches and 3 
chapels have been erected, as well as 36 mission 
churches; 6 churches have been restored; 3 
buildings have been acquired as gifts, making a 
total of 52 buildings in the past seven years; 5 
of these buildings replace others destroyed by 
tornadoes, and two by fire. The value of proper- 
ty acquired in the missions alone will probably 
equal $65,000; within this period 1,100 persons 
have been confirmed. 


With the Ojibways 


A LETTER FROM MRS. MORRISON, WIFE OF: THE 
BISHOP OF DULUTH 


You will see by the Bishop’s report that we 
have ten mission stations among these Chippe- 
was or Ojibways, as they are sometimes called. 
Most of these missions are ministered to by 
native deacons who hold service and preach in 
their own tongue. Two white priests are among 
them also. All this Indian work: is under the 
charge of an archdeacon, subject, of course, to 
the Bishop. Next summer, God willing, another 
Indian will leave Seabury Divinity School, pre- 
pared to go to his red brothers with the Gospel. 
He will be sent to the 4,000 who as yet have not 
had any teaching or preaching, heathen, savages 
almost, but peaceable and ready to be taught, 
only so ignorant, so dirty, so filled with super- 
stition, and so tied to their low pleasures, that 
patience untold is needed to conquer them. 
That they can be conquered I can testify, for I 
visited the most isolated and very poorest of the 
missions, and there found a people kindly dis- 
posed, hospitable, comparatively clean, reverent 
in church, and devout in receiving the Sacra- 
ment. In fact, the Bishop says he never visits 
an Indian station without finding a class pre- 
pared for Confirmation, which is more than can 
be said for the white missions, 

Here, at Cass Lake, where in 1853 the tribe, 
under pressure of hunger, proved cannibals—we 
were entertained in the little parsonage, stayed 
over night, and held council with a chief and 
other Indians, and were as safe as at home. I 
shall never forget the drive to Cass Lake from 
Leech Lake, 15 miles right through the woods, 
pines, pines—Jack pines and Norway pines! 
How lovely they were, with their tall boles ris- 
ing up in straight grey masses, clustering often 
like granite pillars, giving a grand cathedral 
effect, while the boughs, arching high overhead, 
made the true Gothic aisle,as we drove through. 
Underneath, it was pretty rough, the only road 
being one made by a lumber box-wagon driven 
over the pine tree roots, and the wagon we were 
in was the only one in the reservation. Coming 
out upon the bank of the Mississippi (it rises 
near there in Lake Itasca) just at sunset, we 
found the Rev. George Morgan, our Indian dea- 
con, waiting for us with his mission canoes of 
birch bark. It was such a lovely scene! The 
red rays of the sinking sun shining across the 
still water, and through the tall wild rice grow- 
ing in the water there, the trees overhanging 
the low banks of the river, and casting purple 
shadows beneath their masses, and the pictur- 
esque birchen canoes gliding noiselessly, as the 
Indians knelt and silently paddled us over the 
river. 

Landed on the other shore, Mr. Morgan sent 
one of his little boys to ring the church bell to 
tell the people ‘‘the Bishop had come,’’ and on 
we walked tothe parsonage. This isa log house, 
containing one room only. It possessed for 
furniture two double beds, one cushioned Boston 
rocker, a few wooden chairs, two tables, a cup- 
board, a cooking-stove, a trunk, and a wash-tub, 
which latter did duty also as acellar. Right 
side up, it was a wash-tub; inverted, it becamea 
cellar, and at least hid from view the left over 
food from the table, and the uncooked food for 
the next day or meal. 

Mrs. Morgan, a young Dakota Indian, gave us 
a@ warm welcome with hand and face, though she 
does not speak English; our archdeacon, how- 


. to project over the edge of the pan. 
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ever, interpreted, and told us of her affectionate 
greeting. She Makous was neatly dressed in 
turkey red, with braided hair tied with 
black ribbon. Two other women were there 
helping her, both of whom were confirmed that 
evening. When we had been there but a few 
moments, an Indian, Nita-we-jah-bo, came to the 
door with three wild ducks in his hand, an offer- 
ing for the Great Black Robe, as they call the 
Bishop. Then two dear little girls cameinfrom a 
tent near by ; they were bare-footed, bare-legged, 
and brown-skinned, but their dark blue dresses 
were clean, and I found they liked stick candy 
as much as white children do. One little brown- 
ie has a name which, when translated, means 
“Tittle White Bird.’”? Oneof the girls who was 
confirmed has a name meaning ‘'Sky goes sail- 
ing all round.”’ 

The supper which was served us was very 
good, Mrs. Morgan having been taught in one of 
the schools under government supervision. It 
consisted of fried white fish, warmed potato, 
poached eggs, bread and butter, blueberry pie, 
and canned blue berries. A nice white cloth 
was on the table; and although there was no 
cream for the coffee, there being no cow on the 
reservation, we enjoyed our meal, all the more 
that it was a Christian meal, for when the 
Bishop asked the blessing, every one in the 
room stood and responded a clear ‘‘Amen!”’ 

The little church is of logs, and was out of re- 
pair, but has since been put in order by a lady 
in New York. Four were confirmed that night. 
Mr. Morgan read the service in the Chippewa 
tongue, and the hymns were sung in Chippewa. 
The Prayer Book and some hymns have been 
translated for them by our faithful archdeacon, 
Mr. Gilfillan. Most of the Indians there still 
wear their blankets, and it was a strange sight 
to see the long, backless benches peopled with 
these odd, half-crouching figures, with unkempt 
hair, and blankets drawn up over their ears. 
But they were all reverent, and many respond- 
ed; some sang. They think a great deal of 
their church, and even some of the heathen 
come there to sit on the back seat, and listen, 
and keep warm. Who can tell how much of the 
truth may glimmer in upon their darkened 
hearts? 

The Bishop preached by an interpreter, 
and after service we all went over to the 
parsonage, when the old chief and other Indians 
gathered round, smoked with glee the cigars 
the Bishop gave them, and then solemnly one of 
them made a formal address to the Bishop, after 
shaking hands very formally with us all. He 
was very picturesque as he stood there, a typ- 
ical Red man, fine featured, erect, brown- 
skinned, and dignified; hair braided still in the 
scalp lock, and blanket over his sboulders, his 
hands lightly clasped before him, head well up, 
and body slightly swaying as he spoke; and he 
spoke well, too, telling of the history of the 
mission and its present needs, and bidding the 
Bishop welcome on his first visit there. 

Meantime, Mrs. Morgan and her two assist- 
ants were attending to the wants of the house- 
hold. They sat upon the floor with a big dish- 
pan between them, and, by the light of a lantern 
swung from a beam overhead, picked and 
cleaned the ducks, while to add zest to the 
scene, a lively little kitten sported about them, 
grabbing at a leg or a wing that might happen 
Well, 
when speeches were made, pipes smoked, and 
ducks picked and in the pot, the conclave dis- 
persed. 

A sheet partition divided the room in two, 
and we were very comfortable for the night. 
The rain outside pelted against the window 
panes, making us glad that we were well 
housed.—Spirit of Missions. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 
Luxury AND Epucation.—Many of the cost- 
liest edifices in the land belong to colleges 
and universities. Milliows of dollars are asked 
for buildings and equipments, where only 
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thousands used to be expected. A large pro- 
portion of those who go out from these insti- 
tutions probably never afterwards will occupy 
so expensive houses as are provided for them by 
private or public benevolence during their 
student days. Relatively, also, the cost to the 
students themselves of supplementing what is 
thus furnished to them is much increased. Yet 
where all are beneficiaries, distinctions between 
rich and poor have grown to be as marked in 
some universities as in the outer world. Young 
men and women are there estimated much less 
than formerly according to their intellectual at- 
tainments and moral character, much more ac- 
cording to the money they spend. Itis a ques- 
tion worthy of the gravest consideration, 
whether lavish gifts to higher institutions of 
learning tend to accomplish the ends for which 
those gifts are presumably made--the cultiva- 
tion of high types of Christian character. 


The Church Times 


RoMANISM IN ENGLAND.—In our leading col- 
umns the question is discussed whether the Ro- 
man mission is making progress in England. 
The conclusion that such is not the case is based 
on an article in the Nuova Antologia, from the 
pen of Mr. Richard Bagot, an English Roman- 
ist, long resident in Rome. In his opinion, the 
Vatican is nursing a strange illusion if it sup- 
poses that England is moving along the path 
that ends in reconciliation with, or submis- 
sion to,Rome. It is interesting to find that 
Mr. Bagot’s conclusions are borne out by the 
Registrar-General’s marriage returns, in re- 
gard to which it should be remembered that the 
strong discipline of the Roman Church secures 
that the vast majority of the marriages of Roman- 
ists are solemnized according to the Roman rite. 
To come to figures: in 1853, Komanist marriages 
were 51 in the thousand; in 1857, they were 46; 
in 1867, they dropped to 44; andin 1897, to 41. 
Thus, in a period of 44 years, during the latter 
part of which the number of converts to Ro- 
manism has been rated as high as 600 a month, 
there has been a fall from 51 to 41 in every 
thousand marriages, and this in spite of the 
enormous growth of population. 


The Outlook 


Our DEPENDENT PEOPLES.—We assumed that 
the Indian had not the capacity for self govern- 
ment; but until very recently we have made no 
systematicattempts to endow him with that ca- 
pacity. We have shut him up in reservations, 
have left him to himself,have excluded him from 
the forces which were operative in developing 
manhood in all free American communities,have 
left him to hisownsavage self-control, barely ex- 
ercising enough government over him to prevent 
him from hurting others,and,except where Chris- 
tian philanthropy has, at great disadvantage, 
done something to create in him that equanimi- 
ty, and give to him that reason and prudence 
which would enable him to do as circumstances 
require, he is much the same savage to-day that 
he was when Columbus discovered America, In 
so far as he has been left free to exercise his in- 
alienable right of self-government, he has re- 
mained asavage. Inthe caseof the negro we’ 
went to the other extreme; we assumed that he 
possessed the equanimity which would enable 
him in any situation to be reasonable and pru- 
dent, and to do what the circumstances might 
require, and so we gave him what we called the 
right of self-government, without first making 
any effort to endow him with the capacity of 
self-government. The consequence was that he 
suffered at first under the self-inflicted evils of 
a carpet-bag rule, and is now suffering under 
the evils of a reaction, the issue of which no man 
can foresee. This much, however, is certain, 
that unless his white neighbors in the South see 
that the end of all good government is self- 
government, their community willfail in accom- 
plishing its true ends, because those ends are 
not understood. In the Pailippines we are in 
danger from a disregard of both principles... . 
What we have to do isso to govern the Fili- 
pinos as to develop in them the capacity for self- 
government. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


HE Epworth League is angry because 
the Attorney General of the U.S. 
whose decision was in favor of the 
army canteen as against the irre- 
sponsible saloon, is not dismissed from 
his portfolio. ‘‘The members of our com- 
mittee are ready toa man to condemn Mr. 
Griggs, and if some of them have their 
way, which is not unlikely, this conven- 
tion will unite in requesting a Methodist 
President to accede to the wishes of a great 
Methodist society.” It is a matter of re- 
gret that a body of Christians which is 
popularly credited with a good deal of in- 
volvement in secular politics, should commit 
itself through its Epworth League to such 
an indefensible position. When did Mr. 
McKinley become a Methodist President? 
That he is a Methodist we do not doubt, but 
as President of the United States he is 
neither Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catholic, 
nor Dunker, and as President, he is oath- 
bound to administer law according to the 
terms of the Constitution, without any re- 
‘ligious test whatsoever. What would our 
Methodist friends have said if the Roman 
Catholics had dictated to the late Chief Jus- 
tice Taney as to his decisions in law, on the 
ground that a Catholic Chief Justice should 
accede to the wishes of the great Roman 
Church? 
HE spread of the divorce curse is one of 
the signs of prevalent degeneration. 
There is great need of stringent legislation 
and its courageous application. The consec- 
utive polygamists, when of the rich and 
fashionable class, do not hesitate to bribe 
their way intoalleged matrimony, and there 
are other kinds of bribes than that of money. 
There are also men who will take the bribe. 
As the Church includes many of the rich 
class, rich only in this world’s goods, it is 
particularly incumbent on our bishops and 
clergy to show forth a fearless devotion to 
the law of God, and to determine at any ex- 
pense to make the law of the Church con- 
form to the law of God. It is enough to make 
angels weep to see the standards lowered 
by concession to animal lust. The end of 
natural marriage is the death of religion. 
Religion, in upholding this sacrament, will 
save both marriageand religion. The faith 
of the Gospel is no more at stake than its 
ethics are. 


Y the testimony of those who are in posi- 
tion to speak positively, there is an 
increase in the number of ministers seeking 
admission to the priesthood. There is also 
grave reason to fear that some of our bishops 
are very indifferent to the requirements of 
the Canons, and very eager to welcome men 
who had better stay in the nests where they 
were hatched, so far at least as our Catholic 
Orders are involved. It is adelicate question 
to touch, because so many of our clergy 
spent the earlier part of their lives in mod- 
ern bodies not having Apostolic Orders. But 
we happen to know that many of them de- 
plore, as deeply as any of us can, the easy 
pathways of transition which are now pro- 
vided for men who ought, in all conscience, 
to know something of the customs and usages 
and nomenclature of the Church whose 
Orders they seek. Undoubtedly, if the facts 
were presented, they would equally deplore 
the lack of careful scrutiny of antecedents, 
especially with respect to moral character. 


This Church may be very roomy, but it has 
doors and tylers, and is not big enough to 
take in cowans and eavesdroppers whence- 
soever they come. It would seem to be well, 
therefore, if the tylers should take up their 
staves and guard the entrance with fearless 
fidelity. They shall thus spare themselves 
the now frequent pain of having to depose 
sO many misfits and goats from our Orders. 

UR readers will find in another column 

an extract from The Church Eclectic, on 
“Responsibility for Ordiuation.” We com- 
mend it tothe consideration of rectors or 
priests, upon whose judgment the Church 
has placed the first responsibility. Stand- 
ing committees and bishops also would do 
well to consider how weighty a matter it is, 
and what serious consequences are sure to 
flow from unadvised action on their part. 
But we confess that editorial protests against 
prevailing laxity and disregard of law, at 
once in its letter and in its spirit, are not 
a promising method of dealing with this in- 
creasing evil which, unless arrested by some 
process more stern, threatens to deteriorate 
a large fraction of our clergy, until ‘‘the 
cloth,” the good suffering with the bad, will 
fall into contempt. We believe that this 
subject ought to be treated by the venera- 
able Order which has most to do with the 
matter, and for which the Church prays God 
to ‘so guide and govern the minds of Thy 
servants, the Bishops and Pastors of Thy 
flock, that they may lay hands suddenly on 
no man, but faithfully and wisely make 
choice of fit persons to serve in the sacred 
Ministry of Thy Church.” 

E are glad to note in the Journal, that 
the House of Bishops has appointed 

the Bishops of Kentucky, New York, and 
Albany to prepare the Pastoral Letter of 
1901. May we suggest to these respected 
fathers that they consider this question of 
responsibility for ordination, and that they 
hesitate not to utter solemn protest against 
those of their Order who are to a large ex- 
tent responsible for the apparent inunda- 
tion of unfit men. Perhaps also we may ven- 
ture to suggest that while remonstrating 
with their brethren and with the standing 
committees, they might consider to what 
extent theological seminaries should show 
their disapproval and indignant protest. 
The evil is so glaringly on the increase that 
self-preservation comes to the front, and de- 
mands even more positive measures than 
the dignified but often too placid language 
of a Pastoral Letter. 


tL eal 


Mission Schools In Japan 


JAPANESE newspaper, lately at hand, 

gives an account of the proceedings of 
the ‘‘Higher Educational Council” in April 
last. Some of the measures proposed in this 
council have a serious bearing on Christian 
missionary work in Japan. What is called 
a conservative reaction is at present going 
on. The striking peculiarity of this move- 
ment is that it is an attempt to fight against 
Western ideas through institutions bor- 
rowed from the West. There is a depart- 
ment of education apparently modeled upon 
the French system. The specific object of 
the council is to work this system in the in- 
terests of paganism,or at least in such a 
way as to obstruct the spread of Christiani- 


ty as much as possible. This came to light 
most distinctly in a measure relating to pri- 
vate schools. Foreigners not conversant 
with the Japanese language are not to be 
allowed to become teachers of anything ex- 
cept foreign languages or special courses in 
special schools, and of schools intended ex- 
clusively for foreigners. Every founder ofa 
school must have a teacher’s license, and no 
foreigner is to be allowed to found a school 
except for foreigners. There is also a clause 
prohibiting religious education and cere- 
monies in private schools. The effect of all 
this upon Christian missionary work is clear. 
It amounts to the destruction of the mission 
schools, or at least to the loss of the reli- 
gious character, without which there is no 
reason for their existence. 


N editorial, together with several letters 
from correspondents, in the Japan Times 
of April 28th, makes it evident that the sig- 
nificance of the proceedings of the Educa- 
tional Council is well understood. The Times 
deplores the encouragement given to this. 
policy by those high in authority. It does 
not believe, however, that the present min- 
isters of State willaccept this programme of 
exelusiveness. The Rev. Arthur Lloyd, of 
our Own mission, writing to The Spirit of 
Missions, also thinks that the present min- 
istry will not accept the recommendations 
of the council. But the council will havea 
longer lease of life than the ministry, and its 
policy may triumph in the end. Mr. Lloyd 
hopes the storm will blow over, but he adds 
to this his conviction that ‘‘the days when a 
foreigner can hope to control a Japanese 
school are numbered. Our Japanese breth- 
ren must more and more assume the bur- 
dens of school management.” He further 
says: ‘‘If we have to stand by and see our 
schools go into the hands of our Japanese 
brethren, it will only be a sign that God has 
other work for us to do.” This is to dismiss 
a rather serious matter much too lightly, 
for what is contemplated involves a revolu- 
tion in educational affairs which is calculat- 
ed to be a great embarrassment to mission- 
ary work. 
T is to be feared that the idea of dismiss- 
ing religious instruction from the schools 
is likely to be only too congenial to some of 
the ‘‘Japanese brethren” referred to. But 
it must be remembered that the mission 
schools were founded by means of Christian: 
gifts and for purposes of Christian educa- 
tion. It is quite certain that except so far 
as they may be endowed, the support of 
Churchmen could no longer be obtained if 
their character should be changed. That the 
danger is no visionary one is plain to those 
who know anything of the experience of 
those Christian bodies who have outstripped 
ourselves in the prevailing craze to put 
everything into the hands of the Japanese 
converts. It is, we believe, well known that. 
in certain cases, schools founded and en- 
dowed through missionary boards in this. 
country, have become entirely secularized. 
We have in mind an instance of this kind, a 
college founded in the interests of Christi- 
anity, in which the Japanese element gradu- 
ally becoming dominant, to the exclusion of: 
foreigners, the Christian religion has ceased 
to count for anything. We fear it is only too: 
true that, with some notable exceptions, the 
common run of Japanese converts, even such 
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as have been appointed catechists and have 
been admitted to Holy Orders, are not yet 
so sound in the Catholic Faith or so habitu- 
ated to the life of the Church that they can 
be trusted with the management of affairs. 
There is danger of the emergence of a mon- 
grel phase of religion which, under the 
specious name of Japanese Christianity, may 
jeopardize the essentials of the Catholic 
Faith and Order. Several generations must 
elapse before a Christianity of a firm and 
settled character can be looked for among 
this restless and versatile race. We feel sure 
that the wise and thoughtful men whom the 
Church has placed in charge of this impor- 
tant work, will not allow themselves to be 
cowed by the present outcry against “‘for- 
eigners.” So far as religion and education 
are concerned, nothing can be clearer than 
that the so-called ‘‘conservative” movement 
has its source in the heathen cults which 
are endangered by the vigor and attractive- 
ness of the Christian religion. Itis suicidal 
to yield anything to such influences, even in 
the most indirect way. It is difficult to see 
howa community with any title to the name 
of Christian can be formed in such a coun- 
try as Japan, without schools in which the 
converts may bring up their children in the 
faith necessary to salvation. 


SS 
Forgotten Offices of the 
Prayer Book 


BY EDW. WM. WORTHINGTON 


Ge is undoubtedly a fact that three offices of 
the Prayer Book have fallen into general 
disuse: The Visitation of the Sick, the 
Churching of Women, and the Institution of 
Ministers. A fourth might be added: The 
Visitation of Prisoners. But upon the three 
first named we may particularly dwell, for 
it seems not to be realized how seriously in- 
dividuals, parishes, and communities are 
losers by the neglect of these gracious pro- 
visions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
* * * * 


The Office for the Visitation of the Sick is 
framed in recognition of the Church’s duty to 
minister righteously to those ‘tin the valley 
and shadow of death,” who are either to re- 
turn through providential recovery to a 
chastened and more serious discharge of the 
responsibilities of this earthly life, or else 
are to pass on to that abiding place where 
‘there is an account to be given unto the 
Righteous Judge, by whom all must be 
judged, without respect of persons.” 

It is not an easy matter for the conscien- 
tious priest to perform what he knows to be 
his entire obligation toward those in sick- 
ness whom God from time to time entrusts 
to his spiritual care. He may sympathize, 
and plead earnestly for their recovery, if in 
accordance with,God’s will. This he must 
do, and will do tenderly. But how shall he 
help them to that repentance which befits 
even the holiest and best of men, and how 
shall he bring them to the putting of ‘‘their 
full trust only in God’s mercy,’”’ with hope of 
salvation, not through human merit, but 
through the blood of Christ? 

Unwisely, and too generally, it is felt that 
the mention of sin and of repentance must 
be excluded from the prayers of the sick 
room. I do not believe, however, that this 
is so much the desire of the sick themselves 
as of mistaken friends. 

At least we may remind ourselves that we 
have to do with peculiar conditions at the 
present time. There is little realization of 
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the nature of sin, and not much belief in the 
necessity of repentance, even among those 
who are professedly Christian people. No 
one defends this as in accord with what God 
has revealed; butitis general. It is a delu- 
sion which beguiles men through their years 
of prosperity and health, and follows them 
even to the sick-room, the antechamber of 
death. 

But the Church must be true to such men; 
and how can this be done better, and more 
acceptably to the men themselves, than in 
the use, as occasion offers, of the Visitation 
Office, which puts the matter right and 
straight, helps to find help, and comforts 
with that consolation which is not founda- 
tionless? 

The belief seems to prevail, to some ex- 
tent among the clergy, that the Visitation 
Office is coldly formal, too wearisome as to 
length for even occasional use, and too in- 
sistent upon that which may be taken for 
granted. These impressions are not well 
grounded. And, if it be said that this office 
is designed for sinners, who that is a Chris- 
tian will not reply: ‘‘God forbid that other- 
wise than as a sinner I shall be regarded, 
and dealt with, and ministered to, in my 
final sickness, and at the hour of death?” 

In view of the issues that are involved, 
and the neglects that are possible, in view of 
the loose notions that prevail with regard to 
the nature of sin and the necessity of re- 
pentance, in view of the temptation which 
remains to bring men an easy consolation 
rather than the help most needed, may it 
not be more than probable that the Church 
and the Church’s children have suffered a 
distinct loss in the almost universal disuse 
of the Prayer Book Office for the Visitation 
of the Sick? 


* * * iat 


Even more emphatically may it be said 
that the banishment of the Churching Office 
is a signal disaster. 

In this beautiful provision of the Prayer 
Book, the Church and the Home clasp 
hands in holy union, and are united in the 
devout giving of thanks for a specific bless- 
ing, vouchsafed under the shadowing pro- 
tection of God. The Churching Office wit- 
nesses to the honor and the dignity of 
Christian motherhood. In an age when 
society too generally commends marriage in 
proportion to the degree in which it is 
wholly or approximately childless, this office 
of the Prayer Book, in addition to the value 
of its chief purpose, should be esteemed as a 
plea for domestic righteousness and a much- 
needed reiteration of the Psalmist’s declara- 
tion that ‘‘children are a gift and heritage 
that cometh of the Lord.” 

The reasons alleged for the banishment of 
the Churching Office do not remain, or are 
not found to be serious, within communities 
and parishes in which its restoration to use 
has been permanently accomplished. And, 
on the other hand, how great the blessing! 
Who can estimate the extent to which mar- 
riage is made sacred, Christian motherhood 
is exalted, and the highest interests of the 
home are safe-guarded, wherever this Prayer 
Book provision is valued and its use stands 
as an established custom? 

. The noble words of Bishop Coxe upon this 
subject deserve careful consideration: 

The neglect of that beautiful provision for 
sanctifying and glorifying maternity, ‘the 
Churching of Women,” is discreditable to our 
civilization. It used to be observed most 
sacredly by virtuous women of all conditions in 
life, as a tribute to their own self-respect; by 
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the lowly, as a token of their honorable mar- 
riage; by the affluent, as evidence of their 
refined and elevated views of the dignity of 
motherhood. To such motives a truly devout 
woman adds her sense of gratitude to God for 
the greatest of blessings, for the answer to her 
prayers, and for her high vocation to be the ed- 
ucator of an immortal soul. It seems incredible 
to me that any woman can attach degrading as- 
sociations to such a solemnity. But, perhaps, 
this is one consequence of the neglect of a duty 
which, if observed conscientiously, would for- 
ever banish the false modesty and the gross 
ideas which are prevalent among too many. 
Until Christian women honor themselves and 
glorify their own condition in the use of this 
most becoming office, it cannot be expected that 
such vices will cease to prevail. The remedy is 
with yourselves. Let the Church’s daughters 
do in all things as the Bride of Christ teaches 
them to do, and they will find a rich reward in 
the blessed effects that will follow in the house- 
hold and in the community. 


No-observant moralist can close his eyes 
to the fact that our present-day civilization 
is threatened with dissolution through home 
demoralization, laid bare in the ominous 
records of the divorce court. There are 
communities in which it even seems as if the 
Church and the home are themselves di- 
vorced, one from the other. How shall they 
be brought again into such union that the 
Church may resume the exercise of its 
divinely appointed power to influence and to 
sanctify the home? A single and complete 
answer cannot be given to so great a 
question. But this, perhaps, is deserving of 
some serious consideration: That forgotten 
office of the Prayer Book, in which mothers 
rejoice to acknowledge their dependence 
upon God, let it be revived and restored to 
use everywhere, that the home and the 
Church may again clasp hands, in thankful 
recognition of Him ‘‘without whom nothing 
is strong, nothing is holy.” 

* * * * 


Like the other two, the third neglected 
office of the Prayer Book is designed to ex- 
ercise helpful influence within an area of 
life in which there is ‘‘present distress.” 

Very earnest thought has been turned of 
late to the question: ‘Is there room in the 
ministry?” Few are found todeny the fact that 
within the Church the actual relationship of 
pastor to people, and of people to pastor, is 
far below what might be wished, and is 
widely divergent from what the Church’s 
polity leads us to expect with some degree 
of confidence. There may have been a let- 
ting down in two directions,—of the clergy, 
perhaps, as to self-sacrifice, enterprise, and 
devotion; and of the laity, perhaps, as to con- 
siderate loyalty toward those who ‘‘watch 
for their souls, as they that must give ac- 
count.” It seems certain that the unhappy 
conditions which exist are not to pass away 
speedily. How shall they pass away at all, 
unless by general consent we resolve to ac- 
custom ourselves to the thought and the 
influence of a high ideal, ever before us, of 
what ought to be the mutual relationship 
between pastor and people? 

We have that high ideal, embodied and 
excellently formulated for us, in the Prayer 
Book Office of Institution of Ministers into 
Parishes. 

But why, in gatherings of Church people, 
clerical and lay, does’ the mention of the In- 
stitution Office, and the’ suggestion of its 
possible use, provoke a smile? Not because 
it is a’ childish or pedantic office, but rather 
because we have so far drifted away from all 
earnest and sustained devotion to its princi- 
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ples, that the use of this office in connection 
with the induction of a minister into his cure, 
seems to give promise of something entirely 
beyond that which even the most sanguine 
feel privileged to expect. 

The Institution Office brings the Bishop 
into the transaction, and proceeds upon the 
principle that he is to his clergy the source 
of their jurisdiction within the diocese. This 
really does seem a little strange and some- 
what startling to minds that have accus- 
tomed themselves to regard the parish, 
rather than the diocese, as the ecclesiastical 
unit. 

The Institution Office seems to take it for 
granted that the man instituted intends 
(God willing) to remain awhile, and that the 
congregation also expects him to remain. 
The ‘‘good-day and good-bye” idea, and the 
experimental idea of awaiting only the as- 
yet-undetermined verdict of like or dislike, 
have no place in this portion of the Prayer 
Book. The Institution Office brings the priest 
into his newly appointed cure as one ‘‘not 
shorn of authority,” and encourages him to 
make good this claim through the exercise 
of godliness, humility, and diligence. 

Furthermore and especially, the Institu- 
tion Office reminds both pastor and people 
that the mutual relationship into which they 
enter is a very sacred thing, requiring and 
deserving the prayers of all concerned. 

Does it not seem a pity that so excellent 
an Office, this provision of the Prayer Book, 
emphatically needed in ‘“‘the present dis- 
tress,’ should be unused, discarded, and 
practically forgotten? 

* * * * 


A considerable portion, then, of our Book 
of Common Prayer has suffered temporarily 
the fate which befell the Law anterior to 
the days of Josiah (II Kings xxii). Where 
in the Church are Hilkiah and Ahikam 
and Achbor and Shaphan.and Huldah, who 
shall bring it out again and restore it to 
honorable use? 


— &— 
Responsibility for Ordination 
From The Church Eclectic 


HE increasing number of depositions from 

the ‘ministry, the considerable number 
of the clergy who seem unadapted to the 
work of the ministry, the alarming number 
of those whose doctrinal position seems to 
vary from that of the Church’s standards, 
the occasional instances of crime among the 
clergy, and the occasional cases of ordina- 
tion of those who seem out of sympathy 
with the Church’s life and the Church’s 
doctrine, all these suggest a careful consid- 
eration of the safeguards which the Church 
has thrown around her ministry, with a 
further question as to their sufficiency, and 
an endeavor to place the responsibility for 
the manifold evils resulting from these 
causes. 

It is clear that there has not always been 
that sense of responsibility attached to the 
actions of all those concerned with the or- 
dination of candidates, or so many mistakes 
could not have been made. When there 
are clergymen blandly denying that they 
hold to the ‘‘tri-personality”’ of God, or ever 
did hold to it, or declaring that we really 
cannot tell where the Word of God is to be 
found, it seems incredible that vestry, rec- 
tor, bishop, examining chaplains, and 
standing committee, can all have carefully 
weighed the matter as they are required to 
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do by the canon, and have been so egre- 
giously deceived. It is not sufficient to lay 
the blame on the man himself, on the 
ground that he signed the canonical decla- 
ration and took the ordination vows upon 
himself. The intellectual eccentricity 
which permits a man holding such views to 
take upon himself the canonical declara- 
tions and the ordination vows, and to use 
the Church’s Prayer Book, and yet consider 
himself honest, is less to be wondered at 
than is the apparent lapse of sanity on the 
part of those appointed to guard the en- 
trance to the ministry. 

These various authorities are not to shift 
the responsibility upon the individual, but 
are to exercise their own discretion. Tobe 
willing to sign a declaration or to take a 
vow which one cannot ex animo accept or 
perform, constitutes a moral disability 
which it is the function alike of the bishop 
and the standing committee to discover: 
while it also constitutes a theological dis- 
ability which bishop, standing committee, 
and examining chaplains ought to have 
been able to find. 

The Church suffers, and will continue to 
suffer, from the strange lack of a sense of 
responsibility on the part of those who are 
so explicitly charged with responsibility by 
the canons. Parishes are wrecked by in- 
competents, and faith is wrecked by here- 
tics, who would have found no place within 
the ministry of the Church if vestries, rec- 
tors, bishops, examining chaplains, and 
standing committees—and priests, as well, 
who present the candidates for ordination— 
had been mindful of their responsibilities, 


os Be 
Letters to the Editor 


THE DECLARATION ON THE MARRIAGE LAW 
OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

In receiving and arranging the names of cler- 
gymen who signed the Declaration on the Mar- 
riage Law of the Church, which was recently 
sent toall the clergy, a few names were unfor- 
tunately omitted. More than fifteen hundred 
names came to the committee on postal cards, 
and then they all had to be alphabetically ar- 
ranged and printed. The owners of some of the 
omitted names have written to the committee. 
Others who did not sign at first, have written 
since the publication of the list, wishing their 
names might appear as signers. The list there- 
fore ought to be corrected by the addition of 
seventeen names. Only one clergyman has indi- 
cated that he wished his name to be removed, 
the Rey.J.P.Du Hamel. Will you have the kind- 
ness to publishthis, with the seventeen names 
to be added? They are alphabetically arranged 
so that clergymen who wish to do so can insert 
them in their printed lists. 


Ayer, J. Cullen, Jr. Lightbourn, Jno. S. 


Fortescue, John H.W. McCarthy, C. 
Fortin, I. C. Phelps, B. R. 
Hall, Chas. Mercer. Short, C. L. 


Hayes, Wm. Hdw. 
Holst, J. Russell. 
Hoskins, E. C. 
Hoyt, G. F. G. 
Jenner, A. Geo. E. 
Phila., July 25, 1899. 


Sloggett, Rich’d L. 
Stewart, Smith J. 
Thoro, Wm. B. 
Yardley, Thos. H. 
Rosert RitTcH Iz, 
Chairman. 


THE BAPTISMAL RUBRIC 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The letter in a recent number of THE Living 
CxuRcH, entitled, ‘Is It Rubric Breaking?” by 
oY, Y. K.,” calls attention to a subject which I 
think is worthy of further consideration. 

The rubric directing that Baptism be admin- 
istered at Morning or Evening Prayer ‘‘imme- 
diately after the last Lesson,” is perfectly plain 
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and free from ambiguity, so that nonconformity 
therewith cannot be due toa legitimate inter- 
pretation of the rubric as meaning other than 
what the words declare. Reasons can be given, 
of course, why the administration is relesated 
to an obscure and non-rubrical time, the princi- 
pal one being that of convenience, thereby not 
prolonging the service at Morning or Evening 
Prayer. But this and other reasons assigned 
for disregarding the rubric are of little or no 
weight when considered in the light of the very 
weighty reasons there are for conforming to the 
rubric. ; 

Baptism is the act wherein its subject is 
“made a member of Christ, the child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,’’ and the 
whole theory of the Church, as expressed in the 
words of the office and the rubrics, is that the 
grafting of new stock into the living vine is not 
only an act of public importance and interest, 
but of great teaching value to those who wit- 
ness it. Not only does the rubric direct the ad- 
ministration to be at Morning or Evening 
Prayer, but the presence of the congregation is 
implied in the words of the office, and in the 
Baptism of Those of Riper Years is explicitly, 
mentioned: ‘*Well-beioved, who are come hither 
desiring to receive Holy Baptism, ye have heard 
how the congregation hath prayed,”’ etc. 

Owing to the very prevalent practice of ad- 
ministering Baptism at other times, many 
Church people (to say nothing of strangers cas- 
ually or occasionally present) seldom witness it, 
thus being deprived of participation in the cere- 
mony, and consequently failing to be taught the 
great truths of Holy Writ so plainly enunciated 
in the Baptismal Office; for in the administra- 
tion of Baptism the Church appears as the 
teacher, setting forth a perpetual object lesson 
of Christian truth and duty. If this office were 
generally used at Morning or Evening Prayer 
the Bible doctrine of Baptism would be kept 
continually before the people, their minds would 
be instructed thereby, as they are intended to be 
by the office itself, which cannot be so effective- 
ly done in any other way, and thus a great ad- 
dition would be made to Christian intelligence 
and apprehension of the significance of Baptism. 
The baptized portion of the congregation would 
then be ‘‘remembering always that Baptism 
doth represent unto us our profession; which is, 
to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, 
and to be made like unto Him,”’ while those hav- 
ing children whose Baptism has been deferred 
would be reminded of neglected duty, and thus 
perchance be led to its performance. 

As the order for Morning Prayer trains the 
worshipers in habits of reverence, and familiar- 
izes to them Holy Writ, so the Baptismal Office 
would inculcate and make familiar wholesome 
theology. C. E. B. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


“CHURCH TEACHING”? 

To the Editor of The Living Church: : 

In your issue of July 22d, there is an article 
under the above caption, making serious charges 
against a rector, his bishop, and his whole corps 
of Sunday school teachers. The article is writ- 
ten in such a way as to avoid responsibility, and 
yet to destroy good names. It is dated in my 
parish, and thus adroitly attempts my injury. 

Permit me to say that if it is intended for the 


-parish in which it is dated, so far as it reflects 


on the Bishop or on my corps of teachers, it is 
thoroughly unjust, or if it is intended to mean 
me inits charges relative to pulpit teaching and. 
in the instruction of candidates for Contirma- 
tion, it is not true ina single instance or partic- - 
ular. 
I trust that this will suffice from me. 
Herman C. DUNCAN, 


Rector of St. James. 
Alexandria, La. 


Personal Mention 
The address of the Rev. Robert W. Andrews is Ari- 
ta Machi, Wakayama, Japan. 


The Rev. D. C. G. Adams will spend the summer 
months at Clinton, N. Y. 


The Rev. Dr. Reese F. Alsop and Mrs. Alsop have 
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sailed for Digby, Nova Scotia, where they expect to 
spend the next two months, 

The Rev. Geo. Brinckerhoff Richards is seeking rest 
at Muskoka. 

The Rev. Geo. Buck has temporary charge of Christ 
church, West Haven, Conn. 

The Rev. W. M. Bottome has sailed by the American 
liner, ‘‘New York,” for foreign travel. 

The Rev. Linus Parsons Bissell received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity at the recent Com- 
mencement of Hamilton College. 

The Rey. W. W. Bellinger, rector of St. Mary’s, 
Brooklyn, has accepted the rectorship of Grace 

-¢ehurech, Utica, N. Y., to take effect Oct. 14th. 

The Rev. Dr. L. W. Batten, professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Languages in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School, has accepted the rectorship of St. 
Mark’s church, 2nd Ave. and 10th street, New York 
«city. 

The Rey. J. Neilson Barry has accepted the charge 
of Trinity church, Spokane, Wash., and enters upon 
his duties in October, 

The Rev. Wilmer Parker Bird has sailed for Ger- 
many. 

The Rey. Julius G. Bierck is tospend the summer 
months in visiting the English cathedrals, and sailed 
July 22d, on the steamship “Belgenland.”* 

The Rev. F. W. Clift will spend his vacation in Can- 
ada 

The Rey. H. E. Cotton sailed on the steamer “‘Rot- 
terdam,”’ July 15th, for a foreign tour. 

The Rev. G. C. Carter sailed for Europe July 15th, 
on the steamship ‘‘Campania.”’ 

Bishop Doane, of Albany, is visitlIng Newport, R. I. 

The Rev. Charles Donohue has resigned the position 
of assistant minister of St. Mary’s church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

The Rev. W. Montgomery Downey will be away 
from his parish during the month of August. All 
communications addressed to Plainfield, N. J., will be 
promptly forwarded. 

The Rey. I. C. Fortin is to have charge of St. John’s 
church-by-the-Sea, Old Orchard Beach, Me., for the 
month of August. 

The Rev. Dr. Foster, of Marietta, Pa., has been 
granted two months’ vacation, and a friend has pro- 
vided his expenses for a trip to Europe. He sailed 
from Liverpool, August 5th, with his family, and will 
spend his time in England and Ireland, where his 
family will remain for a year. 

The Rev. E Eugene Griggs will send the summer 
months at Candor,N. Y. 

The Rev. R. W. Grange, D.D., will spend the month 
of August at the home of his father, Muncy, Pa. 

The Rev. Julius E, Grammer, D.D., issummering 
in Asbury Park, N. J. 

The Rev. G. Berkeley Griffith has accepted the cur- 
acy of thechurch of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The address of the Rt. Rev. Chas R. Hale, D.D., 
Bishop of Cairo, is care B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 
Trafalgar Sq., Charing Cross, London, Eng. 

The Rey. J. Belton Haslam, curate of St. Edmund’s, 
Milwaukee, has accepted a call to become assistant at 
St. James’ church, Vancouver, B.C. He will leave 
‘shortly for this new field of work. 

The Rey. S. E. Hanger is spending his vacation in 
Vermont. ; 

The address of the Rev. R. W. Hewitt is changed 
to Albia, Ia. 

The Rev. J. Marchant Hayman has been spending 
the month of July at Eagle's Mere, Pa. 

The Rey. Braddin Hamilton is summering at New- 
port, R. I. 

The Rev. W. M. Hughes,D.D., is visiting Narragan- 
‘sett Pier, R. I. ) 

The Rey. Charles A. Jessup will sail for England in 
August. 

The address of the Rev. John C. Jetter is 200 Mason 
st., Milwaukee. 

The vacation of the Rev. W. Everett Johnson is 
peing spent at Evergreen, Col., where he is conduct- 
ing mission work, and endeavoring to organize en- 
larged Church activities. 

The Rev. E. L. Jenner has sailed for a tour abroad. 

The Rev. J. D. Kennedy has gone to his summer cot- 

: ‘tage near Bolton, Lake George, N. Y. 

The Rev. Francis S. Lippitt has temporary charge 
of St. Andrew’s church, Rochester, N. Y., during the 
absence of the rector. 

_. The Rev. Dr. Frederic #. J. Lloyd will spend the 
‘month of August in the jurisdiction of Bishop Brooke, 
at whose request he will conduct two Missions, at 
Vinita and South McAlester, before he returns. 
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The Northwestern Indiana Normal University, of 
Valparaiso, Ind., last week conferred the title of D.D. 
upon the Rev. Geo. Moore, of Momence. 


The Rev. C. MacLean, Ph.D., more than nine years a 
missionary at Ardock, N. D., has accepted work in the 
missionary district of Olympia. His P. O. address, 
after Aug. ist, will be Vancouver, Wash. 

The Rev. D. Parker Morgan, D.D., has sailed for 
England. 


The Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell is spending his vaca- 
tion at his country home at Watch Hill, R. I. 


The Rev. Chas. H. Powell has accepted a curacy in 
Grace cathedral, diocese of Kansas. 


The Rev. Henry L. Phillips should be addressed at 
1422 Lombard st., Philadelphia, 


The Rev. Charles L. Sleight is to spend the month of 
August at the Thousand Islands. 


The Rev. James B. Sill is spending his vacation in 
Connecticut. 


The Rev. C. H. W. Stocking, D.D., has summer 
charge of St. Peter’s church, Mt. Arlington, Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. 

The Rev. Henry Platt Seymour is spending vacation 
at Lake George, N. Y. 


The Rev. Edward L. Stoddard is at Churchill Hall, 
in the Catskill Mountains, for the season. 


The Rey. Robert Scott has resigned the rectorship of 
St. James’ church, Fort Edward, diocese of Albany. 


The Rev. Howard E. Thompson, rector of Em- 
manuel church, Allegheny, Pa., will officiate during 
his vacation in August, in Christ church, German- 
town, Pa., in the absence of the rector. 


The Rev. R. C. Tongue has resigned the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Rockville, Conn., to accept that 
of All Saints’ memorial church, Meriden, Conn. 


The Rev. Wyantt Vanderpool has gonefor the sum- 
mer to York Cliffs, Me. 


The Rev. Holmes Whitmore has become one of the 
curates at St. George’s church, New York City. 


The Rev. W. R. Watson has given up his work as 
curate at St. Matthew's mission, Pittsburgh, and the 
church of the Incarnation, Knoxville, and has ac- 
cepted work in the East. 


The 'Rev. Hubert Wetmore Wells has had charge 
of St. Andrew’s church, Rye Beach, during July, and 
goes to Ilesford, Me., for August. 


The Rev. Francis E. Webster is spending the sum- 
mer at Pepperell, Mass. { 


To Correspondents 


Cc. T.—When a priest Celebrates more than once on 
the same day he must, undoubtedly, receive each 
time. The rubric of our Communion Office requires 
the priest to receive when he has consecrated, and in 
this it follows the analogy of every Catholic Liturgy. 
Canons were formerly made against duplicating, but 
no permission was ever given for a celebrant to omit 
taking the Sacrament. On the contrary, penalties 
were inflicted in such cases. Landon’s Manual of the 
Councils is a convenient handbook. The point is that 
the celebrant is required to fulfill in his own person 
every act involved in the rite, consecration, oblation, 
reception. 

Ordinations 


On the 8th Sunday after Trinity, in St. Paul's 
church, St. Paul, Minn., Bishop Gilbert erdained to 
the diaconate Mr. George M. P. Pridham, a graduate 
of Cambridge University. During the last five years 
Mr. Pridham has bten lay-reader at St. Paul’s. Here- 
after he will devote his Sundays to the upbuilding of 
the Church at South St. Paul. The Rev. Dr. Wright 
presented the candidate. 

Died 

DAVIS.—July 18, 1899, Virginia Stith, wife of Thomas 
C. Davis, senior warden of St. Timothy's parish, Wil- 
son, N. C. A devoted wife, a good mother, an earnest 
Christian woman, she awaits the award of the blessed 
in Paradise. 

GILLENDER.—Entered into rest, at Warehouse 
Point, Conn., July 17th, 1899, Annie Gillender, of New 
York city. 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let Light per- 
petual lighten upon her.”’ 

Srown.—Entered into rest, at Menlo Park, Cal., 
on July 13th, 1899, the Rev. William Stowe, aged 88 
years and It months. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
SraTEs OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses; missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
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support of theclergyman vf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. GrorGs# C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $l a 
year. 


THE church at New Richmond, Wis. (St. Thomas’ 
church), was totally destroyed in the tornado which 
nearly wiped out that town, on June 12th. Nothing 
whatever remains, excepting a hole in the ground, 
and amass of wreckage about it. Altar, vestments, 
seats, and everything, hopelessly gone. Nor was 
there any tornado insurance. We ask for help to re- 
build, and begin our work anew. Money can be sent 
to the missionary-in-charge, the Rev. W. A. How- 
ARD, JR., Star Prairie, Wis. (P. O.), or to the BISHOP 
OF MILWAUKEE, Milwaukee, Wis., who has been on 
the ground, has seen the woeful destruction, and who 
will guarantee this appeal. 


THE Lake Superior copper country is on the boom. 
New mines are springing up on every hand, and the 
Church is offered a wonderful opportunity of winning 
souls for her Master. Two missionaries are to begin 
work in six of these new locations on Sept. Ist, and 
instead of being the last to enter the field, the Church 
is to be the first. We are able to promise each mis- 
sionary six hundred dollars a year salary; but it is 
necessary that they should have houses in which to 
live, if they are to exist ina country where all the 
necessities of life are most expensive. 

Five hundred dollars will build both houses,and we 
confidently appeal to the general Church for assist- 
ance in procuring homes for these men who are will- 
ing to sacrifice so much for Christ and His Church. 
Remittances should be sent to the BISHOP OF MAR- 
QUETTE, or to the Rev. J. E. CURZON, district pres- 
byter of the Copper country, Houghton, Mich. 


Next Ephphatha Sunday (Aug. 20th) rapidly ap- 
proaches, with the usual reminder to parishes within 
the limits of the Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission 
that offerings are needed to meet its expenses. 

The Ry. A. W. MANN, 
General Missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, AUG 20TH 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York, ap- 
peals for special offerings from churches, and gifts 
from individuals, on this appropriate day. 

Rev. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., General Manager, 
112 West 78th st., New York City. 

Mr. WILLIAM JEWETT, Treasurer, 467 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—By a Churchwoman of experience, a po- 
sition as matron in a school for girls. Address MIss 
E. W., care of THE LIVING CHURCH. 

WaAnvTseD.—Supplying work for August or longer, 
Address T., care of LiyiING CHURCH. 

ORGANIST and choirmaster’s position wanted by ex- 
perienced Churchman, within 100 miles of Pittsburgh. 
Address DECANI, office LIVING CHURCH. 

BISHOP MILLSPAUGH needs five or six devoted mis- 
sionaries who can live on six hundred dollars for the 
first year, in fields white for the harvest. Address, 
Bishop’s House, Topeka, Kas. 

WANTED.—Organist and choirmaster. Vested choir; 
Catholic ritual; choral celebrations. Stipend fair, but 
not large. Western city. Population, 40,000. Ex- 
cellent field for first-class teacuer, voice and piano. 
Address, ARCHDEACON, this office. 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

A CHURCHWOMAN, nurse, would like position to care 
for invalid or infant, in city or country. Address, 
“Ww,” care THE LIVING CHURCH. 

WANTED—A curate, tutor, or lay -reader, to teach 
young boy and assist in mission work. Small stipend, 
put comfortable home and interesting field, Address, 
REcToR, Marysville, Kansas. 

WANTED.—A position as governess for small chil- 
dren, or companion, by an educated and refined young 
Churchwomano References, full and satisfactory, 
furnished Address, CLIO L. Lug, Manor, Travis Co., 
Texas. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, August, 1899 


6. TRANSFIGURATION. 10th Sunday after 
Trinity. ‘ White. 
13. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
20. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. ST. BARTHOLOMEW. Red. 
27. 13th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


The dews of the evening industriously shun; 
They’re the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 


The Transfigured Face 
BY W. B. C. 


This was their earthly heaven—to gaze 
Upon the Lord's Transfigured Face, 

To catch amid these clouds, this night, 
One fleeting glimpse of heavenly light; 
With Moses and Elias, free 

To view Divinest Majesty-- 


Ah! in the gray and darkling days, 

In thickness of the earthly maze, 
When every light awhile grows dim- - 
Transfigured there, but gaze on Him, 
But feebly seek to touch His hem. 

If sometimes it is hard to stem 

The tide of bitter care and pain, 
Trudge up yon holy mount again, 

E‘en though thy feet bleed on the way ; 
Behold afar the bright array, 

The Sacred Face; and with new strength 
Those feet shall gain the top at length. 


But rare such visions!--oftener days 

In which seems veiled the Sacred Face. 
These sins and stains have woven the veil 
That hides His glory; and a wail, 

As if ‘twere His last bitter cry, 

May give to our sad quest reply. 

Yet once again the clouds give place 

To light on His Transfigured Face! 


paces 


The Transfiguration 


ET it be the joy and the glory of us Chris- 
tians to havea faith or two altogether and 
absolutely, secretly and sacredly, ourown. The 
world keeps its Christmas, its Easter, its Whit- 
suntide; puts its own gloss upon each, but 
keeps it still. The world keeps no Transfigura- 
tion. The 6thof August bears that name in the 
calendar, but no one notices it. ‘'The secret of 
the Lord.is with them that fear Him,” let this 
be one part of it. 

Marvelous, miraculous revelation! The Trans- 
figured Lord, His countenance shining like the 
sun, and His raiment bright as the light! Two 
saints of the old world manifested in glory, rep- 
resentatives of earlier dispensations, speaking 
with Him of that decease which He should ac- 
complish at Jerusalem, and in which each type 
of the law and each line of the Prophets was to 
find itsinterpretation and its fulfillment. What 
mysteries gather rousd the scene, who can won- 
der if the bewilderment of the three witnesses 
expressed,itself in the dreamy proposal of one of 
them, to make there three tabernacles, and for- 
get in an Elysium of enjoyment the sins and the 
woes of a world under their feet.—Dr. C. J. 
Vaughan. 


NE of the ‘‘woman’s clubs” in New 

York has been debating the ques- 

tion: ‘‘Woman’s clubs; are they 

inimical to home life?” The wom- 
en who cannot get elected to clubs, or who 
are “old,” and not ‘‘new women,” say they 
are, but to unprejudiced observers the 
ordinary woman’s club does not seem to be. 
Of course there are exceptions. An Ameri- 
can woman was invited once toa meeting of 
one.of the London woman’s clubs, a very ex- 
clusive one, and she was highly entertained 
at seeing the members putting their feet 
(English feet, Hawthorne says, are any- 
thing but small) on the tables, and puffing 
cigars, with their hands in their pockets, 


while they were being harangued on the 
tyranny -of man. We imagine, however, 
that all this roaring was just a harmless 
playing at bears,and that at home these good 
ladies were quiet and peaceable wives and 
mothers like other people. We know 
plenty of club women who have been much 
improved by their clubs, and being them- 
selves. improved, have improved their 
homes. American women, as a general 
thing, are better informed than their com- 
panion men, and they owe a great deal of 
it to the innumerable woman’s clubs. Cer- 
tainly the having a place where a woman 
can get a good meal in good company when 
away from home, need not militate against 
her having good meals for those at home, 
and being there to grace them quite as reg- 
ularly as the non-‘‘clubesses.” The ques- 
tion: ‘‘Would mixed clubs keep up more ef- 
fectually social life?’ is a very thorny one. 
There are lions in the way, and we all know 
that it would be a brutum fulmen to stick up 
a sign in the club reading room, ‘Flirting 
not allowed.” Woman’s clubs have, how- 
ever, come to stay, and we had better make 
the best of them. 
ee, 
E remember a lovely boat ride on the 
Thames, and at the very loveliest part 
of it, encountering a raft moored, on which 
was a huge wooden cube, labeled ‘‘Armour’s 
Cooked Corn Beef.” It ‘‘riled us consider- 
able,” and on our return we interviewed 
Mr. Armour, and begged him to have it 
taken away. He laughed, and said he 
could not control the advertising firms. We 
remember also registering a solemn vow in 
Holland that under no circumstances what- 
ever, even if parched with thirst in an 
African desert, would we drink a certain 
kind of cocoa, the merits of which were set 
forth on every ‘‘coign of vantage” through- 
out the length and breadth of the Nether- 
lands. We therefore hail with joy the for- 
mation of a society in England to squelch the 
nuisance. Itis called ‘‘Scapa,’”’ a word which 
you need not look up in your Greek diction- 
ary, for it is simply made up of the first let- 
tersin the phrase, ‘‘Society for checking the 
abuses of publicadvertising.” It has secured 
the proper number of dukes, etc., etc., to be 
patrons, and The Westminster Review has put 
in an article written by its moving spirit, 
Richardson Evans. We copy a good many 
English things we had better let alone, but 
surely here is something worth while, for 
we, too, agonize under this thing. Is there 
no American Evans ready to break a lance 
for us? Let it be quickly done, or the Pali- 
sades will be gone. 
Patan “Seek 
HAT very progressive institution, the 
University of Chicago, which every year 
shows more plainly what a factor it is now, 
and means still more to be, in American ed- 
ucation, has suffered greatly from the ‘‘free 
speech” of some of its professors. It has 
lately made an official pronouncement on 
that subject, as follows: ‘‘The utterances 
which any professor shall make in public 
are to be regarded as representing his opin- 
ions only.” The university probably thinks 
it can wash its hands of responsibility in this 
way, but it will find that no resolution soap 
will entirely remove the stain. Free speech 
is all very well, and one of our most cher- 
ished rights, but if a professor will air his 


private views without regard to any one but- 
himself, his talk will re-act on his college 
and make it unpopular. If two or three 
distinguished members of a college faculty 
get off unpatriotic or wildly socialistic 
speeches, the general public will certainly 
conclude that the whole college is “tarred 
with the same stick.”’ All the: ‘‘de-official-- 
izing” resolutions in the world cannot cure 
this, and professors and preachers, and 
army and navy officers, must have the neces- 
sity of a ‘‘close mouth” hammered into 
them, or else’they will keep their colleges,. 
and dioceses, and army and navy boards, in 
very hot water. 
a He 
Sa tee it encourage you,” asks an es-- 
teemed correspondent, ‘‘who work so 
wisely and faithfully for us, to know that 
your influence does not stop at church doors” 
That it works outside and beyond them in 
ways that you may not suspect? I know per- 
sonally many who read you openly now, who- 
a very few years ago considered you a 
‘temptation,’ and read you very surrepti-— 
tiously. Which is it, the thin edge of the 
wedge Opening the way for truth to enter, 
ora bolt, drawing Christians more closely: 
and firmly together? I can never thank you. 
enough for all you have done for me by your’ 
words of comfort and instruction.” 
aoe ee 
NE incident in the official career of the 
late Bishop Perry should go down, with 
perhaps many more, in the history of the: 
Church. It occurred on the opening of the 
General Convention of 1862, the first which oc-- 
curred during the Civil War. Dr. Perry was 
secretary of the House of Deputies. He be- 
gan the roll of the dioceses, calling in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Alabama!” A member immediate-- 
ly objected that, as the Southern States had 
seceded, the Southern dioceses had no rep- 
resentation in the Convention. ‘‘There is 
no secession in the Church,” shouted the- 
secretary, and he proceeded to call every 
Southern diocese in its place. He settled 
then and there the whole question. There: 
was no secession. 


pa tile 


Pen-and-Ink-lings 


‘ila occasionally comes across some quaint. 
advertisements in the columns of the 
daily and weekly press, but the one below,. 
taken from a contemporary in South Lon- 
don, England, is remarkable for its want of 
clearness: 

WANTED, ina quiet Home, a Christian lady (fur- 


nished or unfurnished). Enquire at 14 Montpelier- 
road, Queen’s-road, Peckham. i 

The following found a place in the col- 
umns of The Guardian. 

WANTED NURSE, single-handed. Lady’s first 
baby. Small house in country, 20 miles from London. 
Must be reliable, willing and contented, blue eyes. 
Wages £30. Good needlewoman, not more than thirty 
years of age. 


T is related that a certain bishop met an 
English sportsman in Calcutta. The for- 
mer was visiting the native Christians un- 
der his care, and the latter was after large 
game. In the conversation between the 
two, the sportsman remarked that he had 
met no native Christians in his travels, and 
did not believe that missionary work was 
producing any effect. ‘‘But,” said the Bish- 
op, “‘have you seen any tigers?’ The Eng- 
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lishman replied: ‘‘Oh, yes, hundreds of 
them.” ‘‘Well,” responded the Bishop, ‘‘I 


| myself have traveled extensively through 


India, and I have seen hundreds of native 
Christians, but I have not seen one tiger; 
shall I therefore say there are no tigers in 
India? It is probable that we have both 


_ Seen just what we were looking for.” 


HILANTHROPIC institutions abound 
now-a-days, but some are more suggest- 
ive and helpful in their methods of working 
than others. A.M. Bonjean is one of the 
most remarkable of French philanthropists. 
For many years he has given his time en- 
tirely to charitable organizations especially 
intended to help children. A correspond- 
ent of Harper's Bazar tells us that he does 
not believe in heredity. He thinks that a 
child’s instincts are created by his environ- 
ment, not by his inheritance. Any child can 
be absolutely changed from bad to good by 
the right kind of moral influence, by affec- 
tion, and by confidence. 
ERE are two illustrations of M. Bonjean’s 
method of reform: At one of his insti- 
tutions he had a number of very young boys 
who had been in prison for incendiaries. He 
called them to him and represented that 
they had forfeited their right to the con- 
sideration of the world by endangering the 


' lives and fortunes of other people. The only 


way in which they could get it back was by 
doing something, in their turn, in case of 
fire, to help and save others. So he made 
them into a company of firemen, to which 
he presented a fire-engine. One night there 
was a fire, and M. Bonjean went out to see 
how his band were acquitting themselves. 


Part were at the engine, and part were 


making a chain to pass pails of water from 
the river to the burning house, of which the 
end, plunged up to his waist in water, was 
a little chap of eight, who had had three 
incendiaries to his credit. It was a cold No- 
vember night, and M. Bonjean noticed that 
the boy was shivering. ‘‘You must not stay 
any longer,” he said, ‘‘you are risking your 
life. ‘‘What does it matter that I am risk- 
ing my life if 1 am only making reparation?” 
was the answer. 


| apa boy had been convicted of steal- 
ing. One of M. Bonjean’s first acts was 
tosend him to pay a bill. ‘‘I trust you per- 
fectly,” he said, and he counted out six 
hundred francs in gold. The little fellow’s 
face flushed, but he took the money and 
went off. When he came back he was wav- 
ing the receipted bill. ‘“T paid it,” he said. 
‘T knew you would,” was M. Bonjean’s an- 
swer, and the philanthropist has lived to 
see this child grow up, in a position of 
trust, and happily married, with boys of his 
own, 


|, pone has passed a law prohibiting 
| the sale of tobacco to any boy under six- 
teen years of age, without a signed order 
from an adult relative or employer. For- 
eign travelers are also forbidden to offer 
cigarettes to boys, and make themselves 
liable to prosecution if they do so. The 
police are required to confiscate all the 
pipes, cigars, and cigarettes, of boys who 
smoke in the public streets. 
i 1610, by command of Lord Delaware, 
the second church was built, which is 
thus described by an old chronicler: ‘‘It is 
in length threescore foote, in breadth, 
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twenty-foure, and shall have a chancel in it 
of cedar; and a Communion Table of Blake 
Walnut, and all the pewes in it of cedar * 

* * @ pulpit of the same, with a font 
hewn hollow, like a Canoe, with two Bels at 
the West End. The Captain General doth 
cause it to be kept passing sweete, and 
trimmed up with divers flowers, with a 
sexton belonging to it; and in it every Sun- 
day we have sermons twice aday, and every 
Thursday aSermon * * * and every 
morning at the ringing of a bell, about ten 
of the clock, every man addresseth himself 
to prayers, and so at foure of the clock be- 
fore supper. Every Sunday, when the Lord 
Gevernor and the Captain General goeth to 
church, hee is accompanied with all the 
Counsellors, other officers; and all the gen- 
tlemen with a guard of Halberdiers, in his 
Lordship’s livery, faire red clokes to the 
number of fifty, boath on each side and be- 
hinde him: and being in the church his 
Lordship hath his seat in the Quier, ina 
green Velvet chaire, with a cloath, with a 
velvet cushion spread on the table before 
him, on which he kneeleth, and on each side 
set his Counsell, Captaines and officers,each 
in their place.” Such was the ritual and the 
rule of divine service in Virginia in 1610. 
It sets before us a picture hardly in keeping 
with the representations of certain writers 
who portray those early colonists as a pro- 
fane, profligate, and godless set. 


eee 


Notes From ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
VI. 


LD MISSION lies on the east side and 
near the end of the long and narrow pen- 
insula which divides Grand Traverse Bay. 
The harbor is open only to the south, shut 
in on three sides, and sheltered from the 
worst storms. Sometimes in a north gale, 
sailing vessels, and even steam barges, run 
in here from the great lake for shelter, and 
it is exciting to watch them (the schooners) 
beating their way in after they have 
turned the Point. Once I got my oars ready 
for a life-saving adventure, when a vessel 
was nearly capsizing in her efforts to make 
the harbor. Some of our young men are so 
yenturesome with their canoes that they do 
capsize, but they hang on to the upturned 
boats until some one comes tothe rescue. The 
daughter of one of the neighbors in the “‘Re- 
sort” saved several shipwrecked crews some 
years ago, rowing out in a stiff gale, pulling 
the half-drowned men into her boat, and 
towing their canoes ashore with them. Her 
name is Grace Darling! Her father, Mr. C. 
W. Pierce, of Chicago, is one of the most 
daring canoe navigators of the lake, but he 
never capsizes. To be for hours within an 
inch of drowning every minute, is consid- 
ered finesport! I have sailed in many waters 
and in all sorts of weather, but I should feei 
as safe to be smoking in a powder magazine, 
as to be sailing in acanoe when there is 
even a single-reef breeze blowing. 

We have been very fortunate to have no 
one drowned in our harbor; but our dock- 
master, Mr. Bagley, lost his dear boy last 
spring from our little steam vessel, Onekama, 
when it was many miles from home. We 
read almost every day of boats capsized and 
people drowned, and they are generally 
young people. ‘‘Know nothing, fear noth- 
ing,” is thetrue proverb. Every boy thinks 
he can ‘‘sail a boat,” and every girl delights 
to show her sweet confidence in the reckless 
young ignoramus who invites her to go out 
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with him. If there comes a squall he is as* 
helpless as he would be ina balloon. When 
there is no squall he often finds some other 
way of blundering into the water. If he 
would only drown himself we could forgive 
him. The girl is the one who generally is 
drowned. 

These inland waters are more dangerous 
for amateur sailing than the estuaries of the 
sea. The winds are more changeable, and 
the fresh water is more quickly whipped 
into dangerous anger than the salt water. 
I have seen a black squall come up out of 
the west, almost without warning except to 
the sailor’s watchful eye, which lashed the 
waters of the bay into a white foam, the 
line of it moving on as clearly defined as 
the edge of an ice-floe. Even a ruw- boat 
would be capsized unless it were kept head 
on, and then it would be blown out into the 
lake, 

Even those who have lived near the wat- 
er for years, and have been accustomed to 
boating, sometimes find themselves in great 
peril. Wewere startled one night after re-- 
tiring, by a knocking and a sobbing at the 
door of ow cottage, and opening it, found 
Mrs. Robinson and two little children, 
chilled and dripping, shivering and crying,. 
having barely escaped being blown out of 
the harbor. They were returning from the 
postoffice when overtaken by the squall. The 
woman quickly placed the children in the 
bottom ef the boat, and struggled to hold 
head to the wind and to make the shore. 
But the frail craft was driven before the 
gale. As the darkness closed down upon 
them the boat was filling with water, and 
seemed doomed to pass the Point and drift 
out to certain destruction in the open sea. 
With a desperate last effort, the mother 
threw all her strength upon one oar, the 
boat swerved and drifted upon the beach. 
As soon as the shipwrecked family were 
warmed and rested, they were taken home. 
Meantime, the alarm had been sounded at 
the dock by the anxious father, and a steam 
tug was sent screaming out into the dark- 
ness and tempest to find the missing wife 
and children. There was a happy family 
that night in the old farmhouse. I should 
think they would all look twice into the sky 
before they again leap into a boat. 

Old Mission, Mich. C. W. L. 

a Sees 

Book Reviews and Notices 
Helps to Godly Living: Being Devotional Ex- 

tracts from the Writings and Addresses of the Rt. 

Hon. and Most Rev. Frederick Temple, D. D., Lord 

Archbishop of Canterbury. Selected and Arranged, 

with His Grace's Permission, by J. H. Burn, B. D. 

New York: £. P. Dutton & Co. 1899. Price, $1.25. 

In this closely-printed and neat volume is in- 
cluded some of the best thought of the dis- 
tinguished Archbishop. The selections are 
brief, just the thing to take up of a morning, 
or the last thing at night, in order that one may 
be charged, so to speak, with a clear, pure 
thought, or given something upon which to 
muse when work for the day is done. The whole 
book breathes of a courageous spirit which 
will not blink at difficulties, but will look them 
full in the face, and meet them with a cool in- 
tellect, with powerful argument, with the free 
admission of the inscrutable, and with a firm 
faith, entirely untainted with emotionalism or 
sentimentality. The range of subjects is com- 
prehensive. The book is theological, speculat- 
ive, and intensely practical. 

The Romance of Christian Work and Expe- 
rience. By W. Hay M. H. Aitken. New edftion. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1899. Price, $2. 

If one wanted an absolute contrast to the 
quiet, clear, and sturdy book of the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, noted above, they would have it 
in this ‘‘Romance of Christian Work and Expe- 
rience,’’ by the Rev. Mr. Aitken. Both books il- 
lustrate the wide divergencies which yet may 
be included in the embracing circle of the 
‘Church. In the one book, you have clear 
thought, quiet statement, not a tinge of exagger- 
ation, and a stern truthfulness which is super- 
natural, In the other, you are drenched with 
‘emotions from the very first. It isa recital of 
wonders and stories which often make great 
claims upon one’s credulity. You are expected 
to receive all as absolutely true, stories of con- 
versions, of miraculous interventions, of mis- 
takes turning into designed miracles, some 
verging on the ludicrous, others close to the 
edge of prohibited irreverence, and all are told 
with that air of perfect’ assurance which has 
a close affinity with similar recitals in Romish 
legends and the thaumaturgy of new-sprung 
modern sects. Much of what is told may be 
capable of proof. Emotional natures jump to 
conclusions often, and make statements which, 
though not true, are yet not wholly false, for 
they are true to the imaginations of those who 
relate them. 

There is an inevitably uncomfortable aspect 
of the book in the fact that Mr. Aitken himself 
tells his own story. We never find in Holy 
Writ, an apostle, a preacher, or an evangelist 
telling of wonders he had performed. The ac- 
kKnowledgment of having performed wonderful 
works seems to have been wrung from the 
heart of St. Paul, as an unwilling admission, 
as proof of his disputed apostleship. It was 
always the people who greatly wondered at the 
miracles of the New Testament. Those who 
wrought them were always silent. If the peo- 
ple do not recognize and acknowledge the mirac- 
ulous in Christian work and experience, of 
their own motion, it is better to keep silent 
about such miracles. One redeeming feature of 
the book is the courageous assertion therein 
that the age of miracles is not past. ‘Let us 
take courage,’ the author says. ‘‘The age of 
miracles is not past, and never will pass, so 
long as God remains a living Person, and Jesus 
Christ continues ‘the same to day and forever,’ 
2s He was in the ‘yesterday’ of His Incarnation. 
Christian life is full of miracle, where faith is 
ever drawing on the resources of Him whose 
name is ‘Wonderful.’”? The Archbishop's clear, 
cold, rational, and utterly unemotional book is 
a splendid antidote to the heated imagination 
of the other, and both have their place as helps 
to study and to work. 


Of Divers Troubles in Our Midst. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 29. Price, 40 cts. 
This quaintly worded dialogue between 

‘Senex, Catholicus, and Evangelicus, represents 

an earnest effort to reconcile the contending 

Church parties of to-day, and secure a better un- 

derstanding of difficulties. Such conciliatory 

activity is greatly needed in England just now. 

We trust that there is many a Senex pleading 

in such earnest, loving tones as these that his 

younger brethren may compose their differences 
and be at peace. 


A Spring Song. ‘By I. Nash. Now again published, 
with sundry pictures by L. Leslie Brooke. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, 60 cents. 

A little song which first saw the light in 1600, 
and now sounds out again in all its quaintness; 
illustrated by very pretty pictures, charmingly 
colored, and well drawn. , 

The Break-up of China. With an Account of its 
Present Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Armies, 
Railways, Politics, and Future Prospects. By Lord 
Charles Beresford. With Portraits and Maps. New 
York and London: Harper’®& Bros. 1899. Price, $3. 
The exhaustive title does not, after all, give 

an adequate idea of the contents of this inter- 

esting volume of nearly 500 pages, by an author 
who needs no introduction to the public. Rear- 

Admiral Lord Charles Beresford was the right 

man to send to China, since the object of those 

who sent him was to find out the facts about 
that country, for the guidance of the British 
mercantile public not less than for that of the 

British government. The author seems to have 
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made a thorough investigation of the whole sub- 
He believes that a combination of the 
great Powers to preserve the integrity of the 


ject. 


Chinese Empire is necessary, if both foreign 


trade and peace are to be maintained. He op- 
poses the ‘Spheres of Influence” policy, and ad- 
vocates ‘‘The Open Door’’ policy. He also be- 


lieves that the internal government of China, 


its army and police, and its civil service, need 
reorganizing under European tutelage, in order 
to afford necessary protection to trade. The 


book is packed full of valuable information, and 


is written in a terse, vigorous, lucid style. It 
ought to be read, and probably will be read, by 
the American public with as much interest as 


by Englishmen, as our growing trade with 

China, and our enlarged relations with the 

Orient, render it a peculiarly opportune work. 

The maps are excellent,and tne cover is sig- 

nificantly embellished with the English and 

American flags, and the Chinese dragon on a 

yellow ground—but the dragon is beneath the 

flags. 

The Market Place. By Harold Frederic. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

This is the story of a stock-broker who suc- 
ceeded in floating a bogus Mexican rubber com- 
pany on the London Stock Exchange, and made 
a large fortune in a few weeks. His experiences 
are very exciting, and the exposure of the 
methods of stock speculators is clearly and 
forcibly described by the writer. The love story 
that forms part of the book isa question of titles 
and money. In this case, the broker has the 
money, which the lady with the title is willing to 
accept. The illustrations by Harrison Fisher 
are excellent, and the binding of the book adds 
to the attractiveness of the work. 

Benedicite, or the Song of the Three Children. 
Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and 
Design Manifested by the Creator in His Works. By 
G. C. Child Chaplin, M.D. Thirteenth Edition 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 
This present ‘thirteenth edition’ is a wit- 

ness of how well this devout and admirable 

treatise has been appreciated by thoughtful 
people. It takes up in order, that sublime 
hymn of the morning service, ‘‘O all ye works 
of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise Him, and 
magnify Him forever,” and shows, through all 
the creation therein invoked, the Power, Benefi- 
cence, and Design displayed by the Creator in 

His works. It will be found a mine of illustra- 

tion, from existing phenomena; and most use- 

ful in the study. 


Books Received 


E. & J. B. Youne & Co. 

The Treasury of the Psalter. Compiled by the Rev. 
Geo. P. Huntington, D.D., and the Rev. H. A. 
Metcalf, M.A. Fourth Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions. $1! net. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 

Letitia Berkeley, A.M. By Josephine B. Steffens. 

$1.25. 


E. P. DuTTon & Co. 
John Murray, Albemarle St., London 


The Foundations of the Creed. By Harvey Goodwin, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. “$2.50. 


Public School Sermons, By H. Montague Butler, 
D.D. $1.25. 
HARPER & BROS. 


Mr. Milo Bush and Other Worthies, Their Recollec- 
tions. By Hayden Carruth. Illustrated. 81. 


Enchanted India. By Prince Bojidar Karageorgevith. 
With Portrait. $1.75, 


Japan in Transition. By Stafford Ransome. Illustrat- 
ed. $3. 


Letters of Captain Dreyfus to his wife. By L. G. 
&-¢Moreau. $1. i 


Periodicals 


The fiction number of Scribner’s Magazine pos- 
sesses a very handsome cover. The color work 
in this issue is very fine. The short stories are 
representative of some of the best American 
writers—Richard Harding Davis, Henry Van 
Dyke, Thomas Nelson Page,etc. A touching 
contribution is that by E. S. Thompson, on ‘The 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag.” John La Farge 
has an article on “The Art of Saying Things 
from a Painter’s Point of View.’ Quiller- 
Couch’s serial is continued; also Stevenson’s 
letters. : 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife’? (Marietta Holley) has 
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finished her new story, and the first install- 


ment is published in the August Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., 
has an interesting article in this issue, on ‘“The 


Diffusion of Happiness through Conversation,” 


and Mrs. Burton Kingsland and Emily D. 
Striebert write of ‘‘With the Children on Sun- 
day’’—their diversions and instruction; ‘‘What 
Can be Done with an Old Farmhouse” pictures 
how an old building may be artistically remod- 
eled at small cost. The latest feminine fancies 
in dress are set forth in ‘‘The Gossip of a New 
York Girl,” and Emily Wight writes of the 
“Newest Styles in Hairdressing’? and ‘‘Laces 
for Dress Trimmings.”» Mrs. S. T. Rorer’s 
cooking lesson is on “Cold Dishes for Hot 
Weather,’ and Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. War- 
man’s heal+h talks are on timely themes. 


The Atlantic for August devotes an unusual 
amount of space to fiction, for besides Miss 
Johnston’s interesting serial, Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith has a patriotic story, ‘The Man with the 
Empty Sleeve,’? Mrs Pheips-Ward tells of lit- 
tle Adahy and her “silver Yorkshire,’”’? while 
two others furnish both humor and pathos. In 
“The Break Up of China and Our Interest in It,” 
are editorially discussed the present: conditions 
prevailing in the Flowery Kingdom, and the 
question whether it is for the benefit of the 
United States to deal with China asa unit under 
her own flag, or as a fragment under many flags. 
W. Cunningham discusses the prospect of uni- 
versal peace, in connection with the Peace Con- 
gress now insession. In ‘‘His Brother’s Broth- 
er,’’ Colonel T. W. Higginson writes delightful- 
ly about the late John Holmes, the less famous, 
but tomapy minds not less able, younger brother 
of the Autocrat. Jacob A. Riis passes from the 
problem of the tenement house and takes up 
that of the tenant; and John Burroughs, in 
“Thou Shalt Not Preach,” discusses Tolstoi’s es- 
say on ‘‘What is Art.” 


In The Century for August, ‘“‘The Present Situ- 
ation in Cuba” is graphically stated in a brief 
article by Major-Gen. Leonard Wood. John 
Burroughs gives a fascinating glimpse of the 
wild life about his slab-sided cabin near the 
Hudson River, at West Park. In ‘‘The Riverof 
Tea,’”’ Miss E. R.Scidmore writes of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, and especially of the city of Hankow, 
where Russian and Siberian merchants have 
supplanted the English, though the tea-tasters, 
‘for reasons not flattering to Russian charac- 
ter,’”’ continue to be English only. In an illus- 
trated paper on “The Churches of Auvergne,” 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer introduces effectively the 
picturesque episode of Peter the Hermit preach- 
ing the first crusade. Jonas Stadling’s pic- 
turesque ‘‘People of the Reindeer,’ gives ad- 
venture on snow-shoes and reindeer sleds; and 
something more than mere adventure is to be 
heard of in John R. Musick’s description 
at first hand of a town “In the Whirl of a 
Tornado,’”’ and the accompanying learned arti- 
cle on ‘‘Tornadoes,’’ by Cleveland Abbe. There 
are many other good things in this issue. 


Roya. 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar, 


Safegisards the food 


against alum, 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The household 


| In Time of Sickness 


A STORY OF THE NIGER DELTA 


(\NE afternoon of the dry season, when for- 

est and swamp lay sweltering beneath 
the fierce rays of the African sun, a cotton- 
wood canoe slid down a yellow river winding 
through the watery forests of the Niger 
delta. Six woolly-haired Krooboys, with a 
broad blue stripe tattooed down the centre 
of each forehead, and the perspiration glis- 
tening upon their ebony skin, wearily dipped 
the paddles in time to the croon of a chanty; 
while a stalwart negro whose features were 
finer than those of any coastwise tribe, en- 
couraged them from the stern. He wasa 
Moslem Haussa, from the far kingdom of 
Sokoto, which lies beyond the fever-belt, 
and wore a sergeant’s uniform of the British 
Protectorate whom he served as instructor 
to the Yoru”a troops. 

In the shade of a palm-leaf awning beside 
him, a white man, wasted almost to a skel- 
eton by fever, lay gasping for breath, his 
lined forehead and haggard face beaded 
with clammy dampness. ‘‘Give mea drink, 
Amadu,” he said feebly; and the negro, gen- 
tly raising his head, held acalabash of luke- 
warm water, wherein green lines floated, to 
the blackened lips. 

“Thanks,” said the sufferer, faintly. ‘‘It’s 
no use going further, Amadu. [’ll never 
reach the coast. Make for the nearest fac- 
tory—at least I’ll hear a white man’s voice.”’ 

The sergeant gently packed the palm mat 
beneath his master’s shoulders, and hailed 
the Krooboys in the coast palaver: ‘tPaddle 
faster, there, you bushmen. Factory live 
one time, and then you catch plenty sleep.” 

The worn-out negroes obeyed, and the 
canoe slid on faster down the muddy river, 
which shimmered about them like molten 
brass, On either hand the dingy foilage of 
the mangroves rolled away as far as eye 
could see, their crawling roots rising out of 
foul depths of bubbling slime, the exhala- 

tions from which bring disease and death to 
the unfortunate European who breathes 
them. Meantime, Henry Alton lay very 
still, the fierce sunrays beating down upon 
him through the tattered awning until his 
karki uniform seemed to burn the wasted 
limbs beneath. For many months he had 
done his best to maintain peace and order 
among the unruly tribesmen of the remoter 
swamps, refusing, in spite of weakness and 
fever, to leave the unhealthy station until 
an officer of sufficient experience could be 
sent to relieve him. With this man, as with 
others of his kind, work came first, health 
and safety taking a second place; and now, 
when it seemed too late to save his life, he 
was being carried to the coast, burning in 
the grip of the malaria. Sergeant Amadu 
who came of the intelligent and powerful 
races of the Hinterland, and he, had made 
many a risky march together, and there was 
thus the bond of a common endurance and 
courage between them. 

‘Late that afternoon the clumsy craft slid 
alongside the landing of a little pile-raised 
factory, standing on a strip of firm earth 
which rose like an island from the quaking 
swamps. A flotilla of trade canoes lay be- 
side the hard-trodden bank, and a swarm of 
sable merchants, some gorgeously and won- 
derfully attired in cast-off European finery, 
and others wearing little besides nature’s 
garb, clamored about the glaring white- 
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washed oil shed. Sergeant Amadu, lifting | and when he rejoined his partner on the 
his master in his arms—the burden was very | veranda, Ellory said: ‘‘It’s no use, Alton is 
light—thrust them contemptuously aside, | beyond anything I can do, and he can’t last 
and climbed the factory stairway, where a| more than a day or two at a temperature like 
burly European, with a stamp of alcohol as | that. Itseems hard he should go under now 
well as fever upon his yellow face, stared in | —on his way home, after all he has suffered 
surprise. The explanation was brief, and | in that deadly hole. The government sur- 
presently Alton lay gasping in a canvas | geon is away south, so there’s only one man 
lounge upon the shady veranda, where a | can help him—and that man is Langton, of 
great purple-flowered creeper climbed | the mission.” 
towards the projecting eaves, with a cloud of Ellory was of a finer stamp than his com- 
painted butterflies hovering around it. panion, and there was a look of compassion 
“You are very good,” he said faintly,when | in his sunken eyes as he leaned over the 
the trader with rough kindness had bathed | balustrade, staring down the shimmering 
his haggard face with vinegar. ‘It was | river. 
hardly fair to bring you extra work in ‘‘We can’t let the poor fellow die,” said 
weather like this, but it’s a very long way | Lee, refiectively. ‘‘There’s nothing to be 
to the coast, and the heat in the canoes was | done but send and ask Langton to come, 
more than I could stand.” though this is about the last place he would 
‘We'll do the best we can; we have all of | care to visit after that trouble about the 
us the same risk to run,” was the answer. | Hamburg gin. However, the man is gen- 
“Just wait till I find my partner, Ellory. He | vine, and I suppose its the medicine that 
knows more about physic than I do, and it’s | #ives him the power he has. I don’t like 
just as well he does, for he’s half-dead him- asking a favor from those fellows, though — 


self most of the time—but what can you ex- | What was it he said we were?” 
pect in a place like this?” For sufficient reasons the relations be- 


tween trader and missionary are frequently 
strained in Western Africa, and Ellory 
smiled grimly, as he answered: ‘Nothing 
very flattering; but you said too much, and 
it’s his business, anyway. Langton was at 
the Kanu village last—usual thing, small- 
pox wiping them out by the dozen, and if 
he’s alive he’ll come, sick or well. One of 
us will have to watch Alton all the time, and 
if the other went those bush rascals would 


Alton smiled feebly, and trader Lee hur- 
ried toward the store shed, where he found 
a gaunt and sickly man haggling with the 
bush traders over rolls of Manchester cotton 
and bottles of German potato spirit, and do- 
ing what he could to protect his property 
from wholesale loot. The galvanized sheet- 
ing overhead was too hot to touch, the at- 
mosphere resembled that of the black hole 
of Calcutta, and a struggling, shouting crowd 
of Jakkery negroes wrangled and fought 
over whatever took their fancy, regardless 
of value or prior claims. The white man’s 
forehead was seamed with lines of pain, and 
his lips twitched at times; but few Euro- 
peans can expect to escape from suffering 
among the steamy swamps, where there is 
always sickness, and trader Ellory had try- 
ing work to do. 


When Lee related what had happened, he 
said briefly: ‘‘Well, I’ll come and see. It 
will be dark soon, and I could not have kept 
this up much longer.” Then he raised his 
voice: ‘Trade palaver set. Get out, all 
of you. Hyah, Krooboys, turn them bush- 
men out one time.” 

A few ebony-skinned laborers from the 
distant Liberian beaches drove the bush 
traders who clawed at each other’s prop- 
erty, and occasionally at a luckier neigh- 
bor’s throat, towards the door, until at last 
the place was clear of the turbulent, shout- 
ing mob. Lee carefully locked the shed, 
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“wpractically loot. the. place. 


we’ll have to send the Haussa.” 


When he had explained the matter, the 
big sergeant, Amadu, said gravely, in the 
semi-Arabic idiom of the Hinterland: ‘‘Why 
The sick of- 
ficer man and I have been in many stricken 
villages where our people died. This infidel 


should I fear the pestilence? 


teacher shall heal my master, if I bring him 
by the neck.” 
Ellory who understood in part, laughed 


softly, and presently the black soldier, worn 
out as he was with sleepless watching, de- 


parted;in a cottonwood canoe to face an- 
other weary journey through the heat and 
steam of the swamps. When the woolly- 
haired canoe boys found out whither they 
were bound, they laid down the paddles and 
protested vigorously, for most of them had 
seen that particular plague at work upon an 
extensive scale. There is, however, little 
love lost between one West African race and 
another, while the northern Moslem look 
down upon the coastwise heathen as the dust 
beneath their feet, so the big sergeant was 
not disposed to argue the matter. Seizing 
the spokesman who proceeded to set forth 
their views with true negro eloquence, he 
belabored him with a paddle, threatened 
the rest with worse things still, and seeing 
that he would probably be at least as good 
as his word, the Krooboys sullenly dipped 
the blades again. 


On the following afternoon a sickly white 
man, with weary eyes, and the perspiration 
oozing through his thin duck garments, 
stood in a tepid, mud-walled hut of the Kanu 
village whose temperature was that of an 
oven. <A brass-bound chest lay upon a 
quaintly carved Accra stool beside him, 
among a litter of phials, and Stephen Lang- 
ton, pausing to damp his temples with some 
aromatic mixture, leaned heavily against 
the swish walls. It was long since he had 
enjoyed even a few hours’ unbroken sleep, 
and what that means only those who have 
toiled day after day in the fever-land, when 
the thermometer registers considerably 
more than one hundred, can understand. If 
it was hot inside the hut, it was even worse 
outside, and the raw-green palm fronds 
above the palaver square were outlined in 
lace-like tracery against a brassy sky. The 
white dust flung back a dazzling glare, and 
a group of naked Jakkeries, waiting admit- 
tance to the hut, crouched among it in stolid 
despair. Many bore the scars of a scourge 
which decimates the native tribes. Others 
were crippled by the horrible Guinea worm, 
which thrives amid the muscles of the 
human leg, or had their feet eaten to the 
ankles by the boring jigger insect, and all 
were sick or brought petitions for aid from 
those who lay dying in the stifling huts. 
And this is not an exceptional state of af- 
fairs, for if the mortality among Europeans 
in Western Africa is great, among the na- 
tives it is greater still, though even the 
scourge of the pestilence fails to teach the 
tribesmen that the penalty for drunkenness, 
slothfulness, and dirt is death. The sacred 
Ju Ju tree behind them was hung over with 
curious as well as repulsive offerings, and 
smeared with the blood of fowls; but the 
Jakkery is not altogether foolish. Thus, al- 
though the villagers were careful to propiti- 
ate their fetich gods, they were also shrewd 
enough to notice that those who sought aid 
from the black priests died, while the white 
man’s patients frequently recovered. 

Presently Langton, glancing down, saw a 


No Krooboy 
would venture’ near Kanu alone just now: 
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huge yellow-striped spider crawling across 
his boot, evidently in search of an opening 
through which to insert its envenomed 
Shaking it off with no undue 
ong 
would have served me right, when there is 
so much to do,” he said, for a European soon 
learns to think aloud in the loneliness of 
Then there was a clamor of voices 
outside, and a tall negro in travel-stained 


mandibles, 
hurry, he quietly set his foot upon it. 


Africa. 


uniform of yellow karki entered the hut. 
“Officer man live for die in Sulu factory. 
You come one time. 


ly in the ‘“‘coast palaver.” 


spect to the government officers, and classi- 
fied all other Europeans as “white bush- 
men.” 

Stephen Langton smiled a little. ‘Iam 
not a servant of the government, so orders 
are not sent me by the white officers, and 
here are many sick,” he answered in the 
idiom of the Hinterland, for this man had 
learned to speak with many tongues. ‘Tell 
me clearly what your message is.” 

The Haussa, looking at him wonderingly, 
continued with more respect, and when his 
story was told, Langton said: ‘‘At sunset we 
will start. I have also the lives of these to 
answer for.” As he did so, the hurried 
splash of paddles came through the super- 
heated air, and with a wrathful cry the sol- 
dier sprang out of the hut and ran towards 
the landing. He arrived too late. A long 
canoe shot out into the stream, and went fly- 
ing up the muddy river as fast as the ter- 
ror-stricken Krooboys who had seen encugh 
to frighten much braver men, could whirl 
the splashing paddles and drive her through 
the water. Then Langton laughed softly at 
the fierce gestures of the man who hurled 
unheeded threats of vengeance after them 
from the bank. ‘“‘It’s only natural, after 
all,”’ he said, as he went back to his work. 


(To be continued.) 


eee Archbishop of Canterbury is pre- 
eminent among English prelates in his 
dislike of pomp,and decoration. Once 
when the guest of a country clergyman, he 
was annoyed by the display of silver candle- 
sticks in his room. After his departure, 
these silver candlesticks were nowhere to 
be seen. The distressed clergyman at 
once wrote to the primate, telling him of 
his loss, and adding: ‘‘Can you tell us what 
has happened?” The reply came by tele- 
graph from the Archbishop: ‘‘Poor, but 
honest, Look in the chest of drawers.” 


R. McKINLEY’S hesitation about grati- 
fying his growing desire to play golf is 
largely due, the gossips say, to a fear of the 
kodak fiends who would be sure to geta 
snap shot at the President of the United 
States in knee breeches, and other clothes 
which might be thought undignified. 
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There be hurry or 
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Like others of 
his kind, Sergeant Amadu confined his re- 
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The Girls of St, Dorothy 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved.) 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SHADOW LIFTS 


‘HERE was no formal reinstatement of 

the recreant member into the S. D.S., 
‘but someway the social policy of the Sister- 
hood seemed to have undergone a complete 
revolution, for Mollie was received with 
open arms, and not a day passed but what 
saw the Hardy equipage before the little 
green house, and every one of the girls vied 
im lavishing loving attentions on Madge 
Ferrall, and Mollie smiled in a knowing, 
‘superior kind of way, and said she had 
kknown they would come to their senses some 
day. 

Headed by the Gray boys, the Excelsiors 
had called ina body to pay their homage 
to the heroine, and the honored president 
had fairly outshone himself in his speech of 
eulogy and congratulation; and Tony had 
blushed quite as red as Madge during the 
ceremony, and looked as happy as she over 
the boys’ praise for his dear little sister. 

Madge had the least to say of any one. 
‘Pale and quiet, she lay on the lounge in the 
sitting room, her arm bandaged and splint- 
ered, longing for the days to pass so that 
she could be well and strong again, not so 
much on account of the work, for Tony had 
plunged into the housework like a Trojan 
into battle, and every day brought delica- 
cies from the great house on the bluff for 
the invalid and for Mrs. Ferrall. So there 
was no cause for worry over the work, It 
was the shadow that was growing darker, 
‘stealing slow but sure about the little home, 
and Madge, seeing it plainer now than ever 
before, would lie with wide, tearless eyes, 
watching her mother’s sweet, sad face, and 
feeling herself, oh, so helpless and power- 
less to break the gloom. Nota word had 
she breathed to any one of the weight on 
her heart, not even to Mollie, but one day 
when Virginia was beside her as usual, read- 
ing in her low, sweet voice, she glanced 
up suddenly, and saw tears shining on 
Madge’s long lashes. 

“Oh, how thoughtless I am,” she said ten- 
derly. ‘Does your arm pain you so much, 
Madge?” 

Madge shook her head, her lips trembling, 
and Virginie, laying aside the book, placed 
her arms around the slim little form and 
drew it to her. : 

“Tell me whatit is, dear,” she whispered, 
“‘perhaps I can help you.” 

‘No, you can’t,” Madge answered hope- 
lessly, ‘It’s about mamma. Don’t you see 
how she is going from us?” 

For a few minutes Virginia did not answer, 
but sat still, her arms around Madge, her 
eheek pressed against hers, and in the shel- 
ter of the new-found sympathy,the latter let 
her tears come unrestrainedly. At last 
Virginia said softly, as she laid her back on 
the pillow: “I will help you, Madge.” 

Madge wondered how on earth she was 
going to do it, but she did not question the 
promise, only waited. 

The next day brought a new visitor to th 


little green house—such a tall, broad shoul- 
dered visitor that he seemed to fill the tiny 
sitting room, and Madge blushed shyly as 
he seated himself beside her, and took both 
her hands in one of his large ones. 

‘‘You know, little one,”’ he said, after he had 
been there a few minutes, ‘‘you know that I 
owe more to you than I can ever repay, be- 
cause you saved Virgine’s life forme. Now, 
please don’t speak until I have finished. I 
can never repay you, I said, but I want you 
to tell me what you wish for most in your 
heart, and if I can, I will give it to you.” 

There was silence. Madge did not look 
at Mr. Hardy. Her gaze was fixed on the 
bit of blue sky just showing from the win- 
dow. She was thinking hard, praying hard, 
too, in her heart. What she wished =for 
most? Like a flash her heart had answered, 
but money could not buy her mother’s life. 

‘‘There’s Tony,” she said at length, turn- 
ing her eyes wistfully on Mr. Hardy, and 
meeting his kind glance. ‘‘Oh, I want him 
to be asplendid man so much.” She paused 
and swallowed a lump that would rise in 
her throat, as she went on almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘I—I thought [’d like to have him=go 
to college, or something like that, you know, 
sine? 

Mr. Hardy bowed his head attentively. 

‘‘We will have to look after Tony, then,” 
he said, ‘‘but Virginia has told ‘me of Jsome- 
thing else, something about your mother, 
Madge, and after hearing what Dr. Sanford 
had to say, I have a plan to lay before you.” 

Madge raised herself on her good elbow 
and looked up at him, silent and expectant, 
all the hope of her heart in her eyes. 

“The doctor says that if your mother were 
in a warm, balmy climate, for, say a year, 
she would recover,” he went on, ‘‘and if you 
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“Oh, we can getalong all right,” Madge 
cried eagerly. ‘‘Ican take care of the house, 
you know I always do,”’ 

Mr. Hardy laughed in spite of himself. 
‘That isn’t in the planatall,” he said. ‘'Vir- 
ginia has everything arranged. You and 
Tony are to come to us, and Tony isto go 
into the bank.” 


Into the bank! Madge’s fancy flew years 
ahead, and saw Tony already seated in soli- Trinity Parish House. 101 26th st. 
tary state at the president’s desk, but she 
only lay back on the pillows and smiled. 
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all settled. By Christmas the little green 
bouse was deserted, and its occupants spent 
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girls were there in full force, and Madge 
was the guest of honor. The great house 
seemed more beautiful than ever, with its 
wealth of holly and laurel and evergreen, 
and the brilliant electric lights shining over 
all in the loveliest rainbow hues. And then 
the good things to eat! Bobbie Cherritt 
sat on a velvet ottoman, and distinguished 
himself so greatly by doing full justice to 
the eatables, that he was an accepted 
authority on the subject ever after. 

“There were turkey sandwiches,’’ he 
would begin whenever the boys wanted to 
live over the memory of that feast again, 
“and turkey without sandwiches, and sand- 
wiches without turkey. Then there were 
nuts, nota few little skimpy, cracked affairs, 
but nuts—whole piles, And candy,u-u-m-m, 
boys, do you remember that candy? Then 
cake, all kinds, and fruit, all kinds, and ice 
cream, all kinds, and funny little arrange- 
ments that you pulled, and there was some- 
thing dandy to eat inside. Oh, it was a 
great night!” ; 

Madge thought so, too, when she fell 
asleep in the dainty, cosy room next to Vir- 
ginia’s, and Tony thought so, too, when Mr. 
Hardy took him aside into the library, and 
laid his hands on his shoulders as he looked 
down into his steady brown eyes, and told 
him of the bank. 

Then came aday when the two stood alone 
on the little Ottawa depot platform, and 
watched the smoke of the train that was 
bearing the little mother far away to the 
sunny Southland and to health. Tony was 
crying, but Madge’s eyes were solemn and 
dry, and she laid her arm around his shoul- 
der in her quaint, motherly way, without 
speaking. 

“Tt’s only a year after all,” Virginia said 
cheerily, when they rejoined her waiting in 
the pony trap, ‘‘and then she will be well.” 

‘Well and strong,” Madge echoed softly. 

Virginie nodded as she gathered up the 
reins, and Lad and Lassie started off ona 
trot. ‘‘Yes, and now I have you all to my- 
self for a year,” she went on happily, ‘‘I mean 
to give you the jolliest time you ever had. 
We’ll work and work in the Sisterhood un- 
til we have accomplished something worth 
having, and you will be with me all the 
time, and forget all about the little old 
green house and its troubles.” 


Madge pressed the hand that was laid lov- 
ingly over hers without answering. She 
was looking off to where the long bridge 
came in view, a narrow line drawn across 
the river, and at one end of it she could 
catch a glimpse of a chimney, a cold, lonely 
little chimney down by the marsh, and she 
thought to,herself that one of the saddest 
things in the world for her would be to for- 
get the little old green house with all its 
troubles, and the lessons of patience and 
self-denial and love that had laughed at 
and overcome those troubles, 


THE END. 


They All Got In 


T appears that one idle day the frog, the 
duck, the lamb, and the skunk started 
forth together to visit the show. Just what 
sort of a show it was, the chronicler doesn’t 
state. Anyway, it was something that the 
queerly assorted quartet was anxious to at- 
tend, and they hopped and waddled and 
gamboled and trotted toward the big canvas 
inclosure with delightful throbs of anticipa- 
tion. 
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Finally they reached the doortender, the 
frog leading the line. 

Well, the frog had a greenback and 
passed right in. 

The duck had a bill and followed the 
frog. 

The lamb had four quarters and followed 
the frog and the duck. 

But the unfortunate skunk was left on the 
outside. He only had a scent, and that was 
bad. Naturally he turned away, feeling 
pretty blue. As he was slowly going back 
over the hill, he met a hoop snake rolling 
along at a lively rate toward the show. The 
skunk greeted him, but the snake did not 
stop. 

“Don’t interrupt me,’ he cried over his 
shoulder. ‘I’ve got to doa turn, and ’ma 
little late,” and he rolled along. 

At the top of the hill the skunk noticed 


another old friend approaching. It was the 
sardine. 

“Hello!” cried the sardine. ‘‘What’'s the 
matter?” 


So the skunk told him. 

‘‘T can guess how you feel about it,” said 
the sardine sympathetically. ‘‘I belong to 
the smelt family myself. But say, old fel- 
low, you come right back and go in with me 
—l’ve gota box.” 

And the sardine and the skunk went back 
together.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


BRAINS REPAIRED. 


Polished and Sharpened by an 
Expert. 


What are brains made of ? 

Albumen and delicate particles of Phos- 
phate of Potash. Chemical examination of 
the perspiration and urine will determine 
the amount recent brain work by the 
amount of Phosphate of Potash found, for 
these delicate particles are thrown out 
from brain and nerve centers during ner- 
vous activity, and find their way back to 
earth through pores, kidneys, bowels, etc. 

There is but one true way to repair the 
daily losses, and that way is to furnish the 
body with food containing a sufficient 
amount of these two elements. When the 
brain is not properly fed, the evidence is 
shown by a gradual decrease in the mental 
and physical powers of the body. 

A food expert of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Lim., at Battle Creek, Mich., has prepared 
acrisp, dainty, and delicious food for the 
express purpose of quickly and surely re- 
building the brain and nerve centers, and 
has given it the name of Grape-Nuts. 

This food is made by selecting the proper 
parts of grains and treating them by heat, 
moisture, and time in practically the same 
manner Nature does in the human body dur- 
ing the first part of digestion. The result 
is that the finished food not only contains 
the needed elements for brain building, but 
they are ready to be presented to Mother 
Nature in such a shape that she quickly ab- 
sorbs and uses them. The good, solid, sub- 
stantial results obtained every day by peo- 
ple who use Grape-Nuts, prove the facts. 

The new food is found in all first-class 
grocery stores, and is one of the most tooth- 
some and palatable novelties yet produced 
in the way of food, requiring no cooking or 
preparation of any sort; but, on the con- 
trary, it is ready for immediate use, and 
suited to the athlete, brain worker, epicure, 
or invalid. 
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*‘A Little Spark May 


The little “‘sparks’’ of bad blood lurking 
in the system should be quenched with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, America’s great blood 
purifier. It purifies, vitalizes and enriches 
the blood of both sexes and all ages. Cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh. 


- Never Disappoints. 


CHURCH *** CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


(CHURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


Chure WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, XX Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


and 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, DI. 


g LUE TKE, 
ART - WORKER™ 


i x)-FVRNITURE £< 240W27 Se-.NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
CHURCH VESTMENTS, EmPreiccrics. 


With the shrewd buyer of anything 
for permanent use, merits take to 
themselves this alignment: 1, capacity; 


wy 2, durability: 3, cost. For our 

n “BLYMYER” BELLS 
we seek purchasers who agree with this 

classification of merits, and will gladly 

mail them our “whys” and “wherefores.” 


T Cincinnati. 0- 


he Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., 
= 


Please mention this paper. 


BELLS | 


Stee? Alloy Church & School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO.,. 


Bere eres Oe 


FOR Cl HURCHES, COU RTHOUSES “SCHOOLS cc 
ete. 

ALSO Ola MES OND pyekpars: 

Makers of the Largest Bell in America 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296, 

Si HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 # 

gy SCHOOL & OTHER ~ ty 
“3 


MENEE h'@ &CO PUREST, BEST, 


if 
EP WEST-TROY N.Y sanyo 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CoO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HERE is no change to note in the conditiors 
or tendency of general financial and com- 
mercial affairs. The volumeof general business 
continues to be beyond all precedents. The most 
satisfactory showing of last year is being 
eclipsed in all directions. The bank clearings 
are 30 per cent. more for the whole country leav 
ing New York out. Railway earniogs are greater 
in every quarter, and this without being en- 
hanced by special operations in any direction. 
It is due to general movements of merchandise 
of every description. Jn theiron trade there is 
no falling off in demand, and-supplies are every- 
where unequal to the demand, and prices firm 
and advancing. Manufacturers are making but 
few contracts th s sideof 1900. That with pres- 
ent and prospective large productions this will 
soon change has been freely predicted by many 
of the best men in the trade, but so far actual 
pressing needs have outrun production,and there 
is almost a famine in iron. Prices are fairly 
steady in cotton and woolen goods. Raw cotton 
has changed but little, and speculation is ata 
low point with no material change in the outlook 
for the rew crop. 

In boots and shoes activity continues, andcon. 
ditions are satisfactory. Wheat has undergone 
little change in price. Thereis no improvemei t 
in the indicated yield of winter wheat, and in 
some sections the quality has been lowered by 
rain or the grain isshort. In the large spring 
wheat producing states in the Northwest, the 
developments of the past week necessitate fur- 
ther modification of previous sanguine expecta- 
tions. Hot winds have lowered the conditions 
in South Dakota probably 15 per cent., while in 
Northern Minnesota and North Dakota the un- 
favorable conditions which prevailed during 
seeding and immediately following it, are now 
being felt, and the best authorities no longer 
predict a ‘‘bumper’’ crop, but something less 
than last year. Export demand has improved 
quite a little, and the English markets particu- 
larly show a hardening tendency. On the whole 
the prospects for the growing corn crop are good 
and prices still drag. Provisions have rallied 
from the lower prices of last week. Receipts 
of hogs are lighter and demand for products 
large. 

Advices generally indicate that owing to the 
severe winter there are fewer young hogs in 
the country than last year. In Wallstreet prices 
haveruled firm. All the items of general busi 
ness are brilliant in stocks, and the feeling has 
been strong. Prices have not responded freely 
to the bad news, and the improvement has 
been moderate and slow. The street is afraid 
of a tight money market. Demand for money at 
the banks is from all quarters and all kinds of 
business. The bank statement was again uo- 
favorable. The decrease in reserves was not 
large but was only kept down by further de- 
creasing loans. The tendency of the interest 
rate is higher. There have been no further ex- 
ports of gold, but it is all the time within the 
range of possibility. The only serious labor 
troubles have been at Cleveland, and where dis- 
orderly manifestations still necessitate the pres- 
ence of the State troops. Thestrike among the 
brick layers in Chicago is so far an affair of 
minorimportance. Real estate men say the ac- 
vance of fully 25 per cent. in the cost of building 
material has checked building operations for the 
time being. 


Railways in China 
HE proposed American railway line in China 
will, if existing agreements are carried out 
and the line constructed, prove an important 


115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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New York andChicago | Botids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Graitt- 


link in a system connecting all of China with all 
of the outside world. Railway lines now exist- 
ing, under construction, or projected, form a 
great circle swooping from Paris across Ger- 
many, Russia, and Siberia, to the Pacific, thence 
southwardly through China skirting the Pacitic 
coast, thence eastwardly through Burmah and 
India to the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea, 
amd pushing therce for passageway through 
Persia, to complete the grand circle of all the 
continent of Hurope and Asia. 

This great inter-continental belt line will 
touch the Pacific at Canton, the entrepot of the 
most densely populated part of China, at a dis- 
tance of about 9,000 miles by rail from the great 
commercial centres of Europe, measuring by 
way of the trans-Siberian road now approach- 
ing completion. From Canton to the Philippines 
is but 600 miles, and to San Francisco, 6,381 
miles, and to New York by way of a Nicaraguan 
canal, an all-water route, but 11,359 miles. Thus, 
whether by rail connection, or the less expen- 
sive method of transportation by water, the in- 
terest of the United States in the commerce of 
the Orient increases materially with the de- 
velopments of the year, and prospective devel- 
opments under discussion and serious considera- 
tion. 

Interest in the commerce of China is increased 
materially by the recent developments in re- 
gard to transportation and privileges of foreign- 
ers. A recent publication of the Treasury Bu- 
reau of Statistics shows that over 3,000 miles of 
railway are now projected in China, over 3,000 
miles of telegraph in operation, and that by re- 
cent action of the Chinese government, the 
waterways of China, its most important means 
of internal traffic at the present, have been 
opened to foreign commerce and foreign vessels. 
A. recent edict announces that foreign vessels 
may navigate the streams of all provinces of 
China in which treaty ports are located, and as 
treaty ports are now distributed practically 
over the entire empire, this means that foreign 
vessels may navigate the streams of substan- 
tially all parts of that great country, and carry 
with them the citizens of other countries and 
their products. The natural waterways of China 
aggregate, it is estimated, fully 10,000 miles in 
length, and this, combined with the proposed 
railway systems when completed, will offer to 
other parts of the world commercial opportun- 
ities of great importance, whether reached by 
rail from the commercial centres of Europe, or 
by water from our Pacific or Atlantic seaboards. 
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CARMEL 
SOAP 


FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. * 
- ¥ 

¥ 4 mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 
9 tine, make for their support and send to this Ca 

country, CARMEL SOAP. Itis made of the 
sweet olive oil so plentifulin that country and is x 

¥ an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at 
9 moderate price. Sold by druggists andgrocers. 9 
§ Imported by A. Klipstein & Co, 122 Pearl St. N.Y. ge 
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Package 
If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will write to 


me, I will send them free of cost a trial Package of a s!m- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is an honest remedy that youcan test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


Keeps the “& 
Skin Soft 
and Smooth a 


IS IT A TRIFLE? 


That Common Trouble, Acid Dysper~ 
sia, or Sour Stomach. 


Now Recognized as a Cause of 
Serious Disease. 


Acid dyspepsia, commonly called heart- 
burn or sour stomach, isa form of indiges- 
tion resulting from fermentation of the food. 
The stomach being too weak to promptly di- 
gest it, the food remains until fermentation 
begins, filling the stomach with gas, and a 
bitter, sour, burning taste in the mouth is 
often present. This condition soon becomes 
chronic, and being an everyday occurrence, 
is given but little attention. Because dys- 
pepsia is not immediately fatal, many people 
do nothing for the trouble. 

Within a recent period a remedy has been 
discovered, prepared solely to cure dyspep- 
sia and stomach troubles. It is known as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and is now be- 
coming rapidly used and prescribed as a 
radical cure for every form of dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
placed before the public, and are now sold 
by druggists everywhere at 50 cents per 
package. It is prepared by the F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., and while it promptly 
and effectually restores a vigorous digestion, 
at the same time is perfectly harmless and 
will not injure the most delicate stomach; 
but, on the contrary, by giving perfect d:- 
gestion, strengthens the stomach, improves 
the appetite, and makes life worth living. 

Send for free book on Stomach Diseases. 
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“COLORADO— 
LOW 
RATES 


One fare plus two dollars for 
rouhd trip August 5th, 6th, 
aud 7th, via Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Returnlimit August 31. 


The Colorado Special 
One night to Denver, 


Leaves Chicago 10:00 a. M. ever7 
day. Reaches Denver 2:55 P.M. 
next day, and Colorado Spr-13Zs 
same evening. No change of cars, 
and all meals in dining cars. An- 
other first-class train with 
through service leaves Chicago 
10:30 P.M. daily. wi 
For particulars apply to your 
nearest ticket agent, or address 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Principal Agencies: 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 193 Clark St. 
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Pettijohn’s 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to THs Living Cxures, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 
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Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
Made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


everywhere. 
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FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS CW eer ictareest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 


RIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ina. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send tor Schieffelin & Co., New York 


As Foop is one of the most potent of the four 
ereat factors—food, air, heat, and sunlight— 
upon which the perfect development of the hu- 
man iofant depends, it is the duty of every 
mother to select for her child that form of 
nourishment which has been proved to yield 
the greatest good. Try Mellin’s Food. 
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Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Secona- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 K. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, ‘at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal. or ex 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


CHANGE OF ADDREss.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 


EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchan e. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if ‘de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring {to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deathsfree. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions,3A ppeals, 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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Hints to Flower Lovers 


T is an excellent plan to grow some plants 
having fine foliage and a low spreading habit 
in pots expressly for table use. Some of the 
Adiantum class of ferns are fine for this purpose. 
Sois the branching Lycopodium. Put a pot 
containing either of these plants in a pretty jar- 
diniere, or give it a cover of pale olive crepe 
paper, tied with 4 white or rose-colored or old- 
gold ribbon, and you have something extremely 
ornamental in itself. Now add to it a few flow- 
ers on stems long enough to hold them above the 
foliage, and you bave a decoration large enough 
and elaborate enough for the table ov special 
occasions. The flowers used can have their 
stems thrust into the soil in which the piant is 
growing, and this allows one to dispose of them 
very naturally, and keeps them fresh quite as 
well as water would. A Rex Begonia, with 
richly colored foliage; a Primula Onconica, 
starred all over with its pale blooms that sug- 
gest the woods of spring time to you by their 
delicate odor and theethereal tints their petals 
show; a Chinese primrose in full blossom,either 
red or white, or palest rose; a sword-fern, with 
wide-spreading fronds of darkest green; a Ro- 
man hyacinth, with its spikes of purest white 
flowers, giving out a fragrance that sets you 
dreaming of summer and gardens; a plant of 
Otaheite Orange showing fruit, or an Ardisia, 
whose scarlet berries and thick foliage remind 
you of the holly of holiday-time—all these and 
many other plants well adapted to cultivation 
in the window of the living-room can be made 
to do duty on the table. There is great economy 
ia decorative work of the kind under considera- 
tion in the use of growing plants, for they can 
be used over ani over again without injury to 
themselves, if they are not kept from the win- 
dow longer than a day ata time. 

The successful packing of single geraniums 
and pelargoniums is not at all an easy matter. 
The p2tals fall with the slightest touch, and the 
only way to prevent this is to drop one drop of 
florist’s gum into the middle of the flower, being 
careful that it does not touch the petal itself. 
Azaleas are more easily gummed, but in this 
case it is better to drop the gum between the 
calyx and corolla than into the bellof the flower. 


Other flowers require special protection to en- 
sure their arriving without the slightest blem- 
ish. For instance, eucharis should havea little 
collar of tissue paper and wool slipped under 
the petals, and the flowers should lie as flat as 
possible. All lilies should be wrapped in plenty 
of cotton wool, and fitted into the ends of the 
box in such a way that they cannot get bent. 
Tissue-paper is used to put next to all flowers, 
so.that they may not become covered with bits 
of wool, which are difficult to get off. No damp 
cotton-wool should be used, as too much mois- 
ture produces mildew; the dampness of the 
stems when taken out of the water will be all 
that is necessary to preserve freshness F'cras 
and foliage of any kind may be laid first, flat at 
the bottom of the box, and a piece of tissue-paper 
should come between them and the flowers. As 
they are notparticularly fragile, they will not be 
hurt in the least, and only the stems.of the flow- 
ers will in any way.come in contact with them. 
If these rules are carefully carried out, flow- 
ers will generally arrive as fresh as when just 
gathered.—K. M. D., in The Queen. 


BRAIN WORKERS 


will find an excellent restorative 
for the fatigue of mental overwork In 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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ROASTS 


ARE GIVEN A MOST DELICATE 
AND APPETIZING RELISH, IF 
JUST TOUCHED UP ABIT WITH 


LEA 


& 
PERRINS 
SAUCE... 


ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTER 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THIS SAUCE 
HAS GIVEN PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


4 DUNCAN'S SONS, 4,, 
JonN Newyork,” 407s 


Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamshin MANITOU 


\ First-Class 


Exciusively 

for ) Only. 
Passenger Tri-Weekly 
Service. Sailings, 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor 
Springs, Bay View Mackinac Island, ete. 
Steamers of our Lake Superior Division make weekly 
Sailings between Chicago, Sault Ste. Marte, 
Marquette, Hancock, Duluth and_ intermediate 
points. Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars 
about the voyage, terms and reservations sent free, 
JOS. BEROLZIIEIM, G. P. A., 


Lake Michigan ond Lake Superlor Tra Cc 
Bush and N. Water St. OMICAGU. 


Best Line 
fs ee 
noute. 

Denver i 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 


night on. the road and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car.. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


“CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, 
DIRT'S NAE HONESTY." 


Commonvsense dictates the use of 


AND PREM/IUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Educational! 


CONNECTICUT 


The Episcopal Academy, 


Cheshire, Conn. 

The 106th year wiil begin Tursday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
Preparatory School of the highest order for College or for 
business. ERI DAYIDSON WOODBURY, M.A Principal. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls 


Reopens September 27. Terms, $700. Advanced 

course; also college preparation. Scholarships. 
Miss Sara J. SmrtTH, Principai, 

Hartford, CONNECTIOUT. 


ee 


<I) 


COLORADO 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver, Coloradyu. 


Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. $350 perannum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CoLtemMan, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, IIL 


Now in Its Thirty-tirst Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there isa vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHIOAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, §.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, D1. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. NoyrEs, Headmaster. 


s 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 
52d year. Designed especially to meet ‘he needs of boys 
of the public school age. Send for prospectus. 
NOBLE ALLL, Princip+), Woodstock, Lil. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, IL. 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14tn. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten department: ; Music, Art, Elocution. Physical Cul- 
ture, carefu ly taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue. etc., apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Educational 


MASSACHU . ETTS—Continued 


FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 

VOoIC S. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten ORATORY 
teachers. Cat. free. School of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


Why did 6 universities in a week apply to Dr. Curry for 
> ac 


F feos pees Soy, EXPRESSION 


lines aca: 
AL rebaees, 
ene Loans 
This entire building, 
and two annexes, ~ 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
| Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
FRANK W. HALZ, Conercl Manager, Boston, Mass. 


MAINE 


Saint Catharine’s 


Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan School 
Sor Girls. 


The instruction is of 
the highest grade, yet 
yearly expenses are 
only $350. Thoroughly 
new and modern ap- 
pointments. Pleasant 
General, college preparatory and musical 
Address The Rev, GEO. F. DEGEN. 


| climate. 
courses. 


| 


MINNESOTA 


- 


Educationai 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College: 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address ‘ 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St., New York City. 


a A 64th 
Riverview Academy Senr. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. KB. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
~ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OHIO 


’ 
Harcourt Place Seminary 
A school of the highest class for girls. For catalogue 
and information, address 
Mrs. Apa I. AYER HILLs, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


oqe 
Kenyon Military Academy 
A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,100 feet above 
sea level. For descriptive catalogue, address HILLs and 
Wyant, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School [9°).. 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohiv. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NNSYLVAAIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 
38th Year begins Sept. 13, 

“4 Military School of the highest 
order,’’—U. S.WAR DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. EB. HYAT', President, 
’ Bustleton. Pa. 
St. Luke Ss School (near Philadelphia) 
“‘A thorough and honest school, the kind of a school to 
which sensible parents desire to send their sons.” —BIsHOoP 


WHITAKER. Grounds and situation are exceptionally 
beautiful and healthful. Individual ins ruction. Full 
equipment. CuaRLeEs H. StTRovT, Principal. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


a a ae ee 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls. 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. MIss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Musicand Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, . 


BUNKER SILL, ILL. 

Prepares for Col eges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits manliness 
Personal care. No bet er Home or School at any price 
for any bov. Refers to Bishops Seymour and Tuttie 
Opens September 11th. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 
A.M., B.D. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


Send for illustrated H 
catalogue to Joseoh R. ac sonvil e 
Harker, Ph. D.. Pres., 4 4 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls.S, D, 


Five of the great railrodd systems of the country run 
trains into Sioux Falls. : 

The high, dry air of South Dakota has proved very bene- 
ficial tomany. 

The school is first-class in every respect. 

Bishop Hare makes it his home. 


Address ALL SAINTS' SCHOOL, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


’ 
Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Miss C. E. Mason's Schoo! for Girls 
. — THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
sun, N.Y. A beautiiul 
school. Advantages of 
N.Y. city. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by the 


VIRGINIA 


Fauquier Institute for Young Lidies, 


Warrenton. Va. 

The thirty-ninth session begins Sept 2ist,’99. Situated 
in Piedmont region of Va., on Southern R. R., 55 miles 
from Washington. Number limited. For catalogue ad- 
dres3 ~ Gxo. G. BUTLER, A.M., AND DAUGHTERS. 


INDIANA 


s , ’ s s 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
- | trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


, Rt.Rev.H.C Potter,Hon 
Chauncey M Depew. For 
ilius. circular addresr I. 
Miss C. E. Mason. LL.M. 


tbowe Military School, time: 

¢ Indiana., 
Prepares thoroughly for College. Scientific Schools,or Busi- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). Apa ronsays: ‘*Your care ul personal 
training makes boys thoroughly relianle and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautiful lakes. Illustrated cat- 
akogue sent. Rey. J. H. McKewnzi1z, Rector. 


St. Catharine's Hall, 


DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WISCONSIN 
IOWA 


| 286-292 
Washington Ave., { Br ooklyn, N.Y. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


Davenport, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 87th year. 
Mrs. H P,. LEFEBYRE, Principal, 
; Mss E. D. HuntTuEy, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with successful system of home board- 
Send for School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


B 
=) 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, having a 
beautiful and healthful situation. Opens its 23d 
year on September 28th. An exceptionally strong 
faculty, including specialists representing the 
best American and European training. 

Regular and special courses of study adapted to the 
pupil. Small classes. Individual attention. Spectal 
attention given to home, social, and religious life and 


training, and care of health. A personal visit of par- 
ents desired. For full particulars address, 


MISS CONRO, Principal. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, } 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address a 

Rezy. H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


MISSOURI i 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY OF. MUSIC 


For Young Ladies. Elegant Location. Faculty Specialists. 
Special Cou'ses leading to degrees in Literature, Masic, 


Write for catalogue. 


Art, Elocution. Prepares for Bryn Mawr and well sley. 
T. WALTON, Pres’t, Fuiton, } oO. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, that all employes of the cor- 
poration over seventy years of age, 
or all in its service thirty years, will be re- 
tired on a pension, and that hereafter all 
employes in service that length of time may 
retire with assurances of support in declin- 
ing years, marks an attitude of capital 
toward labor which is deserving of highest 
commendation. It may be argued against 
the plan that such a declaration will not en- 
courage thrift, but such instances will be 
exceptional. Mature consideration on the 
part of directors and officials of the road 
leads to the conclusion that the adoption of 
the plan will bring the company and its em- 
ployes into closer bonds of relationship, and 
establish a friendliness which will insure the 
acme of faithfulness in the performance of 
duty. Similar plans are being followed by 
other corporations, to the advantage of both 
-employer and employe. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that the matter of 
old age pensions is being agitated in Great 
Britain, and the time is not far distant when 
a Bill will be introduced in Parliament to 
lighten the shadows of declining years of 
those who have been faithful workers and 
good citizens of the community. 
Dats, fee 
WAUCH NEWSPAPER COMMENT HAS 
A been stirred up over the expatriation of 
‘William Waldorf Astor. For reasons best 
known to himself, the gentleman, for some 
‘years, has preferred England as his home, 
and recently relinquished all claims on this 
country by becoming a British subject. 
There is no question of the right of Mr. 
Astor to dispose of himself as he pleases, 
.provided such action does not interfere with 
the rights of others, but his is not an inspir- 
‘ing patriotic example to the youth of the 
eountry, and consequently criticism of his 
action is adverse. So long as his motives are 
questioned, it is even to be wondered if he 
has earned the respect of those who are now 
his fellow-citizens. 
Beis sa 
A” A MEETING OF BISHOPS AND 
elders of the African M. E. Church, held 
‘in Birmingham, Ala., last week, a plan pro- 
posed by Bishop Turner that the United 
‘States government be asked to appropriate 
‘one hundred million dollars to defray the 
expenses of deporting the colored people of 
-¢he South ‘‘to some other country where 
“they would be by themselves,” was officially 
‘endorsed. It is hardly to be supposed that 
‘such an appropriation, a sum sufficient to 
“build the Niaragua canal, would ever be 
seriously considered by Congress, and it is 
quite improbabie that the plan, even if car- 
ried out, would solve the race problem, 
The success of the Liberian experiment was 
_ mot such as to encourage further coloniza- 
‘tionschemes. It is not surprising, in view 
‘of numerous lynchings, that negro leaders 
should bend their energies to devise a plan 
for the relief of their race, but deportation 
will not atford a solution. 


[Te RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


T IS REPORTED, ALTHOUGH NOT 
confirmed, that the Czar of Russia in- 
tends to call another conference of the Pow- 
ers to discuss the situation in the Balkan 
States, and the condition of Armenian and 
Macedonian Christians who suffer under 
Turkish oppression. If the report be true, 
the Czar will deserve gratitvde as a bene- 
factor of mankind. Cables are in effect that 
the Sultan is much disturbed over the pros- 
pect of interference. The emancipation of 
Crete, although long delayed, was a step in 
the right direction, and may well be followed 
by united action in the direction of the 
Balkans. It would bea fitting act to mark 
the close of the century. 


2 


CHE OUTBREAK OF YFLLOW FEVER 
which occurred at the Soldiers’ Home, 
at Hamptom, Va., is being kept from as- 
suming more serious proportions, and the 
number of deaths has not been sufficiently 
great to create general alarm. The estab- 
lishment of a rigid quarantine has pre- 
vented a spread of the disease. .It has been 
ascertained to a reasonable certainty that 
the infection was brought from Cuba, which 
removes the fear that conditions in the 
south are ripe for an epidemic. That more 
cases are not reported in the south may be 
due tothe thorough cleaning and scrubbing 
which Cuba has undergone, under supervis- 
ion of American military officials. 
ee 
OME DATLY PAPERS GAVE A GOOD 
deal of space last week to reports from 
Kansas ard Nebraska, in effect that crops 
were being eaten up by grasshoppers, and 
this week telegraphic denials from the sup- 
posedly afflicted section of the country state 
that the damage will be insignificant. The 
truth of the matter is, that the agricultural 
west-is in a most prosperous condition. Full 
crops last year were followed by a general 
lifting of mortgages, and this year the yield 
of wheat and corn promises a maximum. 
This prosperity is reflected in western 
business sections, where wholesale mercan- 
tile concerns and factories are enjoying 
trade such as has seldom been equalled. 
2S ae 
HE NECESSITY IN THE STATE OF 
Illinois of 4 law which would equitably 
distribute the tax burden, is amply borne 
out by the assessment which has just been 
concluded. Under the new law,every proper- 
ty owner is required to file a sworn schedule 
of his personal belongirgs. If he fails to do 
so, the assessors may fix the total valuation 
to the best of their ability, and add to this 
amount fifty per cent. as penalty, The as- 
sessment is published, and if itcan be shown 
that schedules are falsely sworn to, prose- 
cution for perjury may follow. In numer- 
ous instances every possible obstacle has 
has been placed in the way of the assessors, 
and the board of review has in many cases 
raised schedules which were ridiculously 
low. The total amount of personal valua- 
ation last year in Chicago was $21,000,000, 


while under the new law it is $62 000,000. It 
would seem that the occupation of the ‘tax 
fixer” is gone, 
ai eat 

HE PROPAGANDA OF THE MOR- 

mon Church is not being received with 
favor in the South. For some little time” 
“apostles” from Salt Lake City have been 
actively at work in difierent sections seek- 
ing converts to their faith, and their prose- 
lyting has aroused an opposition which has 
taken the form of forcible antagonism. As 
there seems to be no legal way of restricting 
Mormon activity, emissaries of Mormonism 
have been advised that their health would 
be greatly benefitted by change of scene 
and climate, and in some instances these 
warnings have been heeded. There have as 
yet, except in Alabama, been few cases of 
violence, but the temper of some Southern 
people being -well known, discretion has 
been considered the better part of valor. 
The Governor of Alabama has promised to 
do all in his power to secure the arrest of 
mob leaders who assaulted two Mormon 
elders at the home of the Cunard family in 
Jaspar county, when the lady of the house 
was shot. 

Ee 

OUIS F. COREA, NICARAGUAN 

charge d’ affaires, has returned to Wash- 
ington from a three months’ visit in his own 
country, with credentials as envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary, and 
with authority to negotiate a treaty with 
the United States for the construction of the 
isthmian canal. It is reported that a strong 
annexation sentiment is growing in Nicar- 
agua, shared by officials and members of the 
Nicaraguan congress. It is surmised that 
conferences of Mr. Corea with his govern- 
ment have brought about a change in senti- 
ment, for it is not long since that the pro- 
posed trausfer of private canal concessions 
to the United States government was vigor- 
ously opposed. 

mS. Ges 

HE NEW TRIAL OF CAPTAIN AL- 

fred Dreyfus has begun, and the world 
is now awaiting its outcome with interest, 
not because a man is on trial who has dis- 
tinguished himself greatly or performed 
acts which have endeared him, but because 
of an innate love of justice, and to see the 
honor of the French nation rise above mili- 
tary and official intrigue. In the light of 
revelations since his former conviction, 
there can be little question of his innocence, 
but his acquittal will be a virtual indiet- 
ment of those in high places who conspired 
to convict the man chiefly because of his 
race and religion. It is for this reason that 
energy is being bent to secure another con- 
viction, and a feeling formented against 
the prisoner that acquittal will mean dishon- 
or tothe army. Exposure of corruption of 
a clique of officials will by no means signify 
dishonor of the army, and in all likelihood 
those working hardest for conviction are 
most apt to be besmirched by an acquittal. 
It is to be hoped justice will triumph. 
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The News of the Church 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A new organ, costing about $4 000, is nearly 
completed, and will soon be placed in position in 
the erypt chapel of the cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 

At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, the burial service 
has just been held of Mr. Gideon J. Tucker, 
formerly Secretary of State of this common- 
wealth. The Rev. Canon Knowles officiated. 

St. Simeon’s mission church, Melrose, bor- 
ough of the Bronx, Greater New York, has so 
increased its congregation that it has been 
obliged to enlarge its present accommodations, 

St. Mary’s church, Beechwood, has come un- 
der the temporary charge of the Rev.S.G.S. 
Weills, chaplain of Sing Sing prison, during the 
absence of the rector, the Rev. Thomas R. Har- 
ris, D. D. 


The board of trustees of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, Annandale, has sold part of its land, com- 
prising 1380 acres called “Blithewood,’”’ to a 
member of the Church Club, Mr. Andrew C. Za- 
briskie, of New York, for $45,000. This will 
much aid the funds of the college. 


At the floating church of Our Saviour, of the 
Seamen’s Mission Society, the missionary, the 
Rev. Archibald R. Mansfield, has just returned 
from his vacation, and taken up active work 
again. During his absence services among the 
sailors were in charge of the Rev. F. J. C. Mo- 


ran. 


Sunday Services Omitted 

At St. Mark’s church, no services will be held 
during August. The new rector, the Rev. Lor- 
ing W. Batten, Ph.D., will enter upon his du- 
ties the first Sunday in September. 


In Aid of Newsboys 

The Rev. James LeBaron Johnson, one of the 
curates of Grace church, made an address at a 
meeting just held at the Central Hotel, in con- 
nection with a movement intended to better the 
condition of the newsboys of New York, now en- 
gaged in a strike against certain newspapers. 


Sermon on Christian Science 


At Trinity church, Mt. Vernon, the rector, 
the Rev. S. T. Graham, preached a special ser- 
mon, Sunday, July 30th, taking for his subject, 
“Christian Science positively anti-Christian.” 
The sermon was preached in answer to popular 
inquiries made by parishioners and others, 
regarding the real position of Christian Science. 


Farewell Sermon at St. Mark’s 


The rector of St. Mark’s church—Washington 
Irving memorial—North Tarrytown, the Rev. 
Arnold H. Redding, preached his farewell ser- 
mon, Sunday, July 30th, and also preached a 
farewell sermon the same day at the Worth- 
ington memorial chapel, Elmsford, of which he 
has been in charge for the past three years. He 
sailed for Europe Aug. 5th, to be gone two 
months. 

New Mission at Ardsley 

The new mission at Ardsley has made a pros- 
perous start. A large store has been fitted up 
as a chapel, with a chancel, vestry room, and 
other furnishings, and given the name of St. 
Paul’s chapel. The Kev. R. M. Berkeley, rec- 
tor of Zion church, Dobbs Ferry, has charge of 
the work, and is being assisted during the sum- 


mer months by Mr. Lawrenceson, a theological 


student. Services have been regularly begun. 


Special Addresses at St. Mary’s 


At St. Mary’s church, Mott Haven, the Rev. 
Joseph Reynolds, the rector, has during his va- 
cation placed the services in the charge of the 
Rey. Wm. L. Evans, who has begun a special 
course of addresses on Sunday school work, 
with the topics: ‘‘Fundamental principles of 
edueation as applied to Sunday school work’’; 


“The Sunday school—what is it?’ ‘‘The peace 
and work of the Sunday school in the Church’s 
system”’’; ‘‘Class teaching, and how to manage a 
class’’; ‘‘The lesson, how to prepare it and how 
to give it’; ‘‘Address to teachers and parents.”’ 


To Settle Labor Troubles 


Bishop Potter has informed leading members 
of the Social Reform Club that he is now pre- 
pared to take up the task of organizing a perma- 
nent council of mediation and conciliation, with 
the purpose of preventing strikes by the em- 
ployes of surface railways in New York city. 
The Bishop has long contemplated taking this 
important step, and for want of something of 
the sort, found himself in an awkward position 
during the recent serious troubles in the street 


-railway strikes, which affected wide territory 


and large numbers of people in Greater New 


. York. He was then requested by the strikers 


to arbitrate in their behalf, but felt that such 
effort would be almost sure of failure, on ac- 
count of the attitude of the capitalists, and was 
on the point of communicating to the principal 
newspapers, with a view to creating a healthy 
public opinion, when the strike suddenly came 
to anend. The Bishop, President Seth Low, of 
Columbia University, and Mr. Felix Adler are 
the three men who have heretofore been se- 
lected by contending parties as arbitrators, and 
all are prominent on the present Board of Me- 
diation and Conciliation, which was originally 
organized in connection with the Church Asso- 
ciation for Advancing the Interests of Labor, 
and the experience of these men, and of this 
general board, has been that it is impracticable 
to offer services of arbitration during strikes, 
except at the request of both the parties con- 
cerned. The new council which Bishop Potter 
is to organize particularly for the street railway 
interests, is to consist of representatives of the 
different railway employes’ unions, together 
with the presidents of all the railway compa- 
nies. His purpose is, on the one hand, to pre- 
vent the inconvenience to the public which is 
always attendant upon a strike in transit serv- 
ice of a great city, and equally, on the other 
hand, to prevent suffering to strikers and their 
families. He also aims at bringing to knowl- 
edge such grievances on the part of employes 
as have a basis in justice, and to induce employ- 
ers to treat these in a spirit of fairness, and 
thus save the loss of income entailed by the 
stoppage of traffic. The Bishop has arranged his 
organization and its methods of procedure along 
the lines of movements of the same character 
which have already achieved success in tempo- 
rary efforts. The Bishop is president of the 


New York Council of Mediation and Concilia- - 


tion, which is already in organic relation with 
many leading employers, professional men, and 
labor representatives, and has exceptional 
means for drawing together adverse elements 
of the community, for the securing of a common 
purpose in the public interests. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Archdeacon and Mrs. C. T. Brady who have 
a cottage at Cape May this season, returned to 
Philadelphia on the 1st inst.,and on the following 
day started for a three weeks’ trip to Minneso- 
ta, and will thence return to the seashore. 


Improvements at Zion Church, Philadelphia 


Are being made at a cost of about $4,500. New 
pews will replace the old ones; the interior is 
to be frescoed; cathedral glass for the windows 
and electric lighting are to be introduced. 


A Thoughtful, Kindly Act 


A wealthy Philadelphia layman has performed 
an act which recalls the palmy days of Jay 
Cooke. 
tial agent to find a certain number of the most 
hardworked and poorly paid clergymen in 


This summer he instructed a confiden- ' 


town, and supplied the means of providing for 
the services, while these clergymen take a rest 
during the month of August. 


Death of Joseph Longstreth 


A telegram was received in Philadelphia on 
the 29th ult., announcing the death the previous 
day, at Para, Brazil, of Joseph Longstreth, a 
prominent Germantown Churchman, aged 35 
years. Though possessed of a strong constitu- 
tion, he succumbed to yellow fever. A requiem 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist in his memo- 
ry, was offered at St. Luke’s church, German- 
town, on Tuesday morning, 1st inst., which was 
attended by his | many relatives and friends. 
The rector, the Rey. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, offici- 
ated. 


Resignation of the Rev. O. S. Michael 


The Rev. Oscar S. Michael, vicar of Epiphany 
chapel, Philadelphia, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the vestry of St. Luke’s and Epiphany, 
to take effect about Sept. lst. As his vacation 
began on the 1st inst., he preached his farewell 
discourse on Sunday, 30th ult. After the Holy 
Communion service,a committee,on behalf of the 
congregation presented Mr. Michael with a sub- 
stantial gift, as a direct expression of their es- 
teem and regard, and for the praiseworthy man- 
ner in which he had discharged his duties dur- 
ing his three years’ service. 


A Hospital’s Year 


In the ninth annual report of the board of 
managers of St. Timothy’s Memorial Hospital 
and House of Mercy, Roxboro’, Philadelphia, 
acknowledgment is made of the generosity of 
the public in subscribing $13,000 to pay off the 
indebtedness on the new ward. During the 
year, 1,535 cases were admitted, and, including 
those remaining from last year, 1,608 were 
treated. Of these, 1,467 were-discharged cured, 
25 improved, and 35 died. The receipts for the 
year, including balance of $1,124.31 from last 
year, were $29,216.48; present balance, $1,356.14. 


A Rector’s Farewell 


The Rev. C. Campbell Walker, for the past 
seven years rector of Zion church, Philadelphia, 
delivered his farewell sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing, 30th ult., to a crowded congregation. On 
Monday evening, 31st ult., the parishioners ten- 
dered him a farewell reception, and a handsome 
gold watch was presented to their late rector. 
Mr. Walker is a-graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. He received Holy Orders 
from the Lord Bishop of Rochester, and after 
laboring for some years in London, went to Aus- 
tralia, where he engaged in missionary work, 
remaining there until 1891, when he came to the 
United States. 


Lenten Sunday School Offering of 1899 


The Rev. Dr. Herman L, Duhring, of Philadel- 
phia, who traveled extensively last winter on 
behalf of the Lenten offering of the Sunday 
schools in the United States, has just heard 
from New York that the amount received to 


July 1st, from 3,016 schools, was $85,146, 50,a gain © 


of $5,375 and 76 schools over the same date last 
year. During July, over $1,000 was received 
from 36 schools, making the total to Aug. 1st, 
$86,148 50 from 3,052 schools. Judging by last 
year, it is hoped that another thousand dollars 
will be received by Sept. 1st. The Lenten of- 
fering for 1899 thus becomes memorable, as be- 
ing the largest amount ever raised by the chil- 


dren of the Church, in any Lenten season; and 


more schools have participated than ever before 
in this special systematic effort to support the 
domestic and foreign missionary work of the 
Church. The total offering comes closer than 
ever before to the $100,000 mark, which certain- 
ly will be reached in 1900, if this same increase 
continues, Of the total, $86,148 50, the single 
diocese of Pennsylvania contributed $15,917.11— 


as was printed in Taz Liyina Cuurcu of May 


13th—or nearly 1814 per cent. 
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Dallas 


Alexander Chas. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Consecration of St. Paul’s 


' The edifice of ‘St. Paul’s mission, Greenville, 
was consecrated on Sunday,July 30th, by, Bishop 
Garrett, assisted by the priest in-charge, the 
Rey. J. Orson Miller. The Bishop preached the 
sermon, and administered the rite of Confirma: 
tion to five persons. This is the second presen- 
tation this year, and the third visitation on the 
part of the Bishop. The mission is at present 
enjoying a very satisfactory and permanent 
growth, and a bright future seems to await the 
Church in this place. The priest-in-charge, who 
is stationed at McKinney, conducts divine serv- 
ice here the second and fifth Sundays of every 
month, and is often present to take charge of 
the Wednesday evening service. A very en- 
thusiastic and competent lay-reader reads 
Morning Prayer every Sunday, and it is to his 
efforts and those of his wife that much credit 
is and should be given. The Sunday school is 
under the care of an efficient superintendent. 
The church, which is a beautiful frame build- 
ing, neatly and completely furnished, was 
erected some three years ago. The people now 
contemplate the erection of a suitable rectory, 
with the view of calling a permanent rector in 
the near future. The ladies’ guild, which is a 
faithful and earnest body, promises $200 a year 
towards his stipend. Greenville is a railroad 
centre, and many people here looking for ‘‘the 
Church” will find thesame inSt. Paul’s mission. 


Ohio 
Wm, Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Retirement of Rey. Thos. Lyle 


The Rey. Thos. Lyle, on account of impaired 
nealth and advancing age, resigned the charge 
of the church of the Holy Spirit, Cleveland, on 
June ist. He was elected by the vestry rector 
emeritus of the parish, and the Rev. Dr. A. C, 
Jones, of Wellsville, was chosen to fill the vacant 
rectorship. Mr. Lyle’s ministry in Cleveland 
reaches back over 30 years of faithful service at 
St. Paul’s, East Cleveland, at the church of the 
Good Shepherd, and, latterly, at the church of 
the Holy Spirit. He has been in the ministry 
of the Church between 40 and 50 years, and is 
beloved and honored by all who know him. 


Work of the Rev. W. T. Smith 


The Rev. Wemyss T. Smith has resigned the 
charge of the church of the Good Shepherd, the 
resignation to take effect Sept. 1st, after which 
fhe will have a month’s vacation. He has re- 
ceived a call to St. John’s church, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Mr. Smith has also had charge of the 
church of the Incarnation, Glenville, a mission 
which has grown and strengthened so much 
under his care that it now expects to become a 
separate parish and have a rector of its own. 


Springfield 
Geo. F. Seymour, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chas. R. Hale, D.D., Bishop-coadjator 


The Bishop of Springfield has addressed the 
following letter to the clergy and laity of his 


diocese: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLs. 


BisHor’s Housez, Aug 7, 1899. 

(DEAR BROTHER: 

Tt is with sincere sorrow for ourselves, and 
sympathy for him, that I communicate to you 
+he information, that owing to impaired health 
our beloved coadjutor, acting under medical ad- 
vice, has gone for a year’s rest to Kurope. 

There is a serious trouble with the heart, 
which is a menace to his precious life. May I 
ask you, dear brethren,to remember our brother 
bishop in your prayers in private, and from 
time to time, as you may deem fitting, request 
' your flocks to join you in intercession to God on 
his behalf, in the public services of the Church. 
~ In view of the fact that the careof the whole 
diocese will revert to me during the coming 
year, from the present month until . October, 
4900, may I ask you to help me, as far as you 
an, inthe discharge of my added duties? 
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This assistance you. can. most. effectually give 
me by fixing upon the time, within, say, the lim- 
its of a month, when you desire a visitation, 
and communicating your wishes to me at as 
early a date as practicable. 

The doing this will enable me to arrange and 
systematize my work, so that I can do the most 
with the least expenditure of time and travel. 

I beg to assure my brethren, clerical and 
lay, in the southern half of the diocese,that my 
increased labors will receive more than a com- 
pensation in the pleasure which it will afford 
me to meet them again in their homes and the 
Church. The shadow of oursorrow for Bishop 
Hale’s enforced absence will be more than 
counterbalanced by the hope of his speedy re- 
turn to us, permanently restored in health of 
body and vigorof mind. 

- Commending you to the grace of God, I re- 
main, with sincere affection, faithfully yours, 
GerorcE I’. Stymour, 
Bishop of Springfield. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
ML. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
A Growing Parish 


The parish of the Holy Cross, Dundas, is an 
example of what may be done in a small town 
by a faithful and wise clergyman. In a few 
years the congregations have greatly increased, 
the ecommunicant roll has quadrupled in num- 
ber,and the best country choir known to the 
writer has been built up. On Sunday last, the 
feast of the Transfiguration, there were two 
notable musical services, with the aid of alittle 
imported help, the local choir of boys and girls 
and a few women rendered the services as cor- 
rectly, as nobly, and as impressively as one 
could wish tohear. In the evening the service 
was full choral, nothing was lacking except 
men’s voices, and yet, notwithstanding this 
lack, the volume and fullness of sound were 
greater than one would have imagined. The 
drill had been perfect, and the singing was all 
that could be desired. The ¢hurch, a beautiful 
gothic structure in stone, is small, the chancel 
small even in proportion to the size of the 


‘church. The choir floor has been extended well 


out into the nave, so as to accommodate the 
large vested choir. The rector, the Rev. 
Edward Moyses, finds the vestry room too 
small, and feels that a choir room is a necessity. 
He already has some money for this purpose, 
and hopes to raise funds sufficient to bear the 
expense of alterations. 


Southern Florida 
Wm. Crane Gray, D.D., Bishop 

Bishop W.C. Gray and the Rev. Henry W. 
Little, missionary of Volusia, made a brief trip 
through the district, on July 2lstand 22d. Con- 
firmations were held at Orange City and New 
Smyrna, and the hearty addresses delivered, 
and practical sympathy shown by the Bishop 
for the work of the Church in these new cen- 
tres, were much appreciated. The Bishop was 
the guest of the missionary and Mrs. Little at 
the new parsonage, in De Land, where the par- 
ish of St. Barnabas has just completed the pur- 
chase of this valuable property as a residence 
for their clergyman and his family. The Bishop 
confirmed a large class at Holy Cross, Sanford, 
on Sunday, the 24th. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 
A New Church in Sparta 


Twenty yearsago a lot was purchased, with the 
expectation of building a church, the lack of 
which has caused Church work in Sparta to be 
very feeble. A new edifice for the parish of the 
Ascension is now in course of construction. A 
new church has just been erected at Hatonton, 
and has been called All Angels, in consideration 
of the fact that it was greatly aided in its erec- 
tion by the Sunday school of All Angels’ church, 
New York city. ; 
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Louisiana 
Davis Sessums D.D. Bishop 

The Louisiana Chautauqua 

Is located in Ruston. Quite a number of 
eminent persons attended its last session, just 
closed, among them the Rey. Dr. Warn2r, of 
Trinity Church, New Orleans, Dr. Warner was 
the recipient of many compliments for his edu- 


cational lectures delivered at the session this 
year. ; 


Mission Organized at Crowley 

The Rev. Mr. Boberg, lately admitted into 
the diaconate, has organized a mission at Crow- 
ley, under the name of Trinity. Mr. P.S. 
Pugh has taken charge of the Sunday school, 
whilethe Rev. Mr. Slack administers the Holy 
Communion when practicable. It is reported 
a building site has been secured for a church 
while several hundred dollars are in bank with 
which to begin to build. 


Ghurch of the Good Shepherd, Lake Charles 

This is vacant, through the removal of the 
Rev. J. H. Spearing to Shreveport. The Rev. 
Mr. Boberg, a deacon, has temporary charge 
and is-holding the life of the parish well together 
until a priest shall be secured. 


East Carolina 
Alfred Augustin Watson, D.D., Bishop 

The 69th meeting of the convocation of Edon- 
ton took place July 28, in St. John’s church, Pitt 
Co. Thesubject for the essay was ‘‘The need of 
a new canon on convocations,’’ and the essayist, 
the Rev. N. C, Hughes; extempore speaker, the 
Rev. G. M. Tolson. Sermons were preached by 
the Rev. Messrs. Francis Joyner, T. B. Ticknor, 
R. B. Drane. 


Church Training and Deacon- 
ess House 
OF THE DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


It would be difficult to find a more desirable 
location for this work than this large, old-fash- 
ioned house at 708 Spruce st. Bordering on the 
worst quarter of the city, it is yet in a good 
neighborhood, near the depots and the Church 
House; and gives easy access to the mission 
work in the factory district of Kensington, and 
among the foreign population nearer the school. 
Three days in the week are spent by the stud- 
ents in this district work, under careful person- 
al supervision. Three days more are given to 
study under the direction of an experienced fac- 
ulty. One day in seven the student has at 
her own disposal, 

The service held in the school chapel, on the 
last Wednesday in May, marked the close of a 
happy and prosperous year. The school, which 
accommodates 20 boarders, had been full. Af- 
ter their final term of ten weeksin the hospital, 
a class of eight hope to graduate in October, 
and of these, three expect to become deaconess- 
es at once. In his farewell address, the Bishop 
alluded to the fact that several of their number 
would have gone to the mission field before the 
pupils re assembled in October. Two of these, 
Miss Neely and Miss Wall, go to Japan in Sep- 
tember with the largest party of missionaries 
ever sent to that field. 

A new venture of the past year has been the 
establishment of a department in practical soci- 
ology, under the supervision of Miss Helen 
Parrish. This promises to become an important 
branch of the work in connection with the prac- 
tical training. 

The next year will open Oct. 4th. The pre- 
ceding Tuesday will be kept as a Quiet Day in 
the school, with addresses in the chapel, intended 
for those graduating, especially those about to 
enter the deaconess order; those who have al- 
ready been engaged in this work, and those pre- 
paring for it by taking the prescribed training. 
The object is to deepen the spirit of self-conse- 
cration. For while only women of mature self- 
knowledge and a clear vocation are encouraged 
to enter the deaconess order without longer pro- 
bation, it is hoped that all who are trained here 
for the Master’s work may realize more and 
more the blessedness of self-devotion, 
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Fditorials and Contributions © Ee 


S it true? Is it true that “Jesus is an 

exploded force in history?” So a Ger- 

man critic asserted. So the deceased 

Ingersoll was wont to teach. But the 
Name that is above every name will not 
down at the beck and nod of these too 
willing foes. There is an inherent vitality 
ia that Name which has survived more men- 
acing attacks than any now made by unbe- 
lievers. Have we forgotten the history of 
the early centuries, or the days of human- 
ism and the renascence? Must we be re- 
minded of the Encyclopedists and the god- 
dess of reason? ‘‘Iam tired,” said Voltaire, 
‘‘of hearing that it took only twelve men to 
set up Christianity in the world. I will show 
that it needs only one man to destroy it.” 
But when that one man’s last hour came it 
was a priest of Christ’s church whom he sent 
for to give his parting soul a blessing. The 
religion of the ages will survive the assaults 
of the presentage, and be a perennial source 
of comfort to the sorrowing, pardon tothe 
penitent, and hope to the dying. 


E are to be favored with another lec- 
ture tour by some unheard of dignitary 
of the Church, who, in obedience to the 
coaching of a shrewd manager, is to follow 
in the succession of which Dr. Farrar was a 
pioneer example. The object is to gather 
in acrop of Yankee shekels, and no doubt 
the object will be gained, for the Yankee 
fools are not all dead yet. If our language 
seem severe, we but echo the opinion of the 
best men on both sides of the water who dep- 
recate this growing form of affliction, as a 
covetous method of taking advantage of our 
American hurry to run after any well ad- 
wertised name, and as a serious surrender of 
that reserve and dignity which ought to 
hedge the representative clergy of the 
Church. There are thousands of our Eng- 
lish friends who feel as Lord Macaulay did 
when he wrote (in 1849) that he could not 
vi-it the United States because of our ten- 
dency to lionize foreigners, a thing which, he 
added, “‘must cause annoyance to sensitive 
and fastidious men.’”? We wish the delicate 
sense of propriety which this indicates might 
infect all the men of the present generation, 
and free us from what has been considered 
little less than a Scandalous stooping to se- 
cure pecuniary results. 


jie has been suggested that it would be pol- “ 


itic should the Church press remain silent 
in regard to the crisis which is upon us, on 
the ground that Holy Scripture is not in 
any realdanger. We admit the premise, 
but we deny the conclusion. The word of 
the Lord standeth fast, and the Bible is 
stronger than its destructive critics. It is 
in no danger; but the faith of many is. The 
ruthlessly free handling of the Inspired 
Word of God by these self-crowned dicta- 
tors who announce that black is ‘‘probab- 
ly” white, and that there is very grave doubt 
whether yellow and blue ever made green, 
has resulted in much quiet skepticism among 
many of our youth of both sexes. They do 
not advertise their misgivings, perhaps are 
not altogether conscious of their state of 
mind, but they stay away from church and 
talk about the new things—new thought, 
new age, new woman, new everything; and 
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if they lose faith altogether, as many have, 
their blood will be upon these ‘‘scholars” 
and these ‘‘broad” pulpiteers who have writ 
a new Bible with an interrogation point 
after every other, verse, and publish poly- 
chrome editions with all the colors of the 
rainbow on every page to show that as many 
“various hands” had to do with its author- 
ship. 


Some of the newspapers in describing the 

funeral exercises over Col. Ingersoll, 
have enlarged upon the exhibition of hope- 
less grief on the part of the bereaved fami- 
ly. One observer declared that the sight 
was enough to make the coldest heart feel 
the inestimable value of the Christian’s 
hope. The sorrow of the followers of Christ 
may be deep and strong, but it is brizhtened 
by the confident belief that those who 
have passed away ure in the hands of God, 
and rest in the hope of a joyful resurrection. 
This confidence in the face of death was one 
of the distinguishing marks of Christianity. 
Light sprang up for those who sat in the 
valley and shadow of death. Those who 
through a pagan training meet death with- 
out this hope. and sutfer the agony of an 
eternal parting, deserve our heartfelt com- 
miseration, but we may not judge them with 
severity. Practical paganism too often re- 
veals itself in the bosom. of a nominally 
Christian society. If the fruits of agnosti- 
cism are seen in the despair of the mourner, 
what shall we say of the scenes sometimes 
witnessed at ostensibly Christian funerals? 
Are they not calculated to suggest to the 
spectator that the Christian faith isa failure 
and the Resurrection a myth? The injury 
done to the cause of Christ by faithless dis- 
ciples is incalculably greater than any 
result of open antagonism. 


| fed a time like this the faith of young peo- 
ple is at best a delicate flower. All the 
innate materialism of newly attained man- 
hood and womanhood rises in revolt against 
the predominance of the spirit over the flesh. 
This is the period when questionings break 
out. like the measles, and cover the mind 
with a rash of skepticism. Perhaps your 
son or daughter has been “‘sitting under” 
some orator of the narrow school called 
“broad,” and has been informed that he only 
can be saved who reads the Higher Critics, 
and thinks his own thoughts, and makes his 
Own creed and canon, independently alto- 
gether of those now moribund worshipers 
of effete thoughts crystallized into dogmatic 
terms called the ancient creeds, Do you 
think there is no danger to your children 
that they will. make shipwreck of their 
faith? And are they to be deprecated who 
warn you of the danger? All that there is 
in your life that makes it worth living you 
gotin an age when the Bible was treated as 
a storehouse of wise counsels, definite doc- 
trines, and priceless promises. As such you 
love it. As such you should defend it and 
its defenders in the great struggle upon 
which the Church is now launched, —the 
chief issue of which is not—“'Shallthe Bible 
pass?” but ‘Shall we suffer our youth to fall 
under the influence of these false teachers 
who try to make men believe that the 
Church has for nearly 2,000 years been mis- 
taken about it?” 
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FFICIAL organs, though not generally 
sources of revenue to the dioceses for 

which they are published, are helpful in 
many ways, and perhaps are worth all that a 
they cost; we doubt, however, if the organ : 
of one diocese may be legitimately used to 
attack and ridicule the bishop of another f 
diocese. Even the courteous criticism of a 
bishop’s official acts by the dioeesan paper of 
another bishop would scarcely be counted — 
in good taste. The Diocese of Louisiana re- \ 
cently contained a deplorable article signed ‘ 
(HR. CG. on the Bishop of Springfield and 
his protest against the consecration of Dr. 
Funston. The writer seems to have no re- 
spect for age or office, or for a life of conse-- 
crated and brilliant service in the Church, 
as he scornfully remarks, ‘‘We cannot im- aa 
agine any postulant for Holy Orders to be so 
silly.” It pains him, he says, that this ‘‘pon- 
derous soul’’ should see things in such a 
light, and write “so foolishly and inanely”: 
and he alludes to other “ill-tempered and 
ill-timed philippics” of this venerable pre- 
late, ‘‘but none so foolish as this.” He is- 
much rejoiced that the bishops in the great 
centres of the country are not like Bishop ree 
Seymour, and proceeds to name several 
whom he greatly prefers. “A man whose 
vision of the Church of God is no larger than 
the removal of some imagined technicality,” 
he says, ‘‘whose Catholicity is some easy 
and smooth recital of phrases, who identifies - 
sound Churchmanship with postures, or aco-- 
lytes, or tallow, has small claim to our re- 
spect.” He hopes the Bishop of Springfield 
‘‘does not err in all these particulars” (then 
why write such nonsense), but “he is the 
type of a mind (!) which misrepresents the R 
Church.” We are sorry for the Bishop and ~ 
diocese of Louisiana, that such a “type of a | 
mind” should have access to their diccesan 


paper. ‘‘To what base uses may we return, a 
Horatio!” a 
—~x— . , 

Present Aspects of the Anglican 
“Crisis” 

ies is interesting to review the history of ‘ 


the rise and progress of the agitation in — a 
the Church of England, and to observe how 
inevitably the controversy has reverted to i 
first principles. The movement began with : 
an attack upon certain “additional services” a 
and ornamental adjuncts of the Prayer Book 
offices. But soon it fastened itself upon more y 
important matters, especially these three: td 
The practice of private confession, the cer- ; 
emonial use of incense, and the reservation _ 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Communion 
for the sick. The discussion could not pro- 
ceed far without reopening the whole ques- 
tion of the tribunals, by which questions of , 
doctrine, discipline, and worship are to be 
finally settled in the Anglican Church. 
Here is the rock upon which men split. The 
whole question of the relation between. 
Church and State is involved. Oae side holds — 
that the ultimate tribunal, or court of ap- — 
peal, must be a creation of the State. Taoey 
uphold the present tribunal, which wasgiven __ 
this jurisdiction by a pure blunder some 
sixty years ago. It is a committee of the : 
Privy Council, and may embrace men who __ 
are members of the Church by Baptism © 
simply, but not in sympathy or conviction, — 
It may even contain active members of 
other denominations. Even apart from these 
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glaring anomalies, it is in no sense an 
ecclesiastical court. It is amazing to find 
men who have at heart the true interests of 
Christ’s religion, earnestly and honestly 
contending that such a board is a proper 
tribunal for the final settlement of matters 
connected with faith and worship. 


HE other party absolutely refuses to ac- 
cept the jurisdiction of such a court. It 
rests upon the ancient principle that the 
sphere of Cesar is one thing and that of 
God is another. During the last thirty years, 
more than one of the English clergy have 
gone to prison rather than admit the juris- 
diction of secular courts in spiritual affairs. 
There is no doubt that the:same thing will 
happen again and again, if the attempt is 
made to set that kind of machinery in mo- 
tion. The case stands thus: All agree that 
there must be courts, that discipline is im- 
possible without them. But the question, so 
far unsettled, is: ‘‘What courts?” The Arch- 
bishops have made an endeavor to meet that 
question, A very memorable conference 
has been held, in the shape of a joint meet- 
ing of the two convocations of Canterbury 
and York, at which the propositions of the 
Archbishops were submitted for considera- 
tion. They were in the form of resolutions 
which, if assented to by the majority, might 
ultimately be presented to Parliament to 
obtain legal sanction. But these propositions 
aim to give a new sanction to the Privy 
Council as the Court of Appeal in ecclesias- 
tical causes. The attempt is made to do 
away with some objectionable features. The 
members of the Privy Council qualified to 
sit in this court must be ‘‘members of the 
Church of England,” and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the Archbishops and bishops 
must be consulted. But there is no definition 
of what is to constitute a councillor a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, nor is the 
Court in any way bound by the opinion of the 
bishops after it has been sought. And, at 
the best, the Court of Appeals thus consti- 
tuted would be a secular, and not an ecclesi- 
astical, body. 


T is no matter of surprise that, after two 
days’ discussion, this memo able meeting 
of the two great legislative bodies of the 
Church failed to adopt the proposals of the 
Archbishops, and the whole matter was laid 
over for further consideration in the two 
convocations. There is little doubt that the 
High Church party will resist to the bitter 
end any attempt to give formal ecclesiastical 
* sanction to the present Court of Appeals. It 
is with them a matter of life and death. 
Ordinarily, where such a crucial, principle 
is felt to be at stake by a large and powerful 
party, the victory, though delayed, would 
not be doubtful; but in England the proba- 
bilities are in favor of some kind of tempo- 
rary working settlement, or modus vivendi, 
which shall leave the fundamental principle 
still undecided. Such a method, unsatis- 
factory as it is from an abstract point of 
view, has the advantage of giving time for 
the development and spread of the truth 
Nothing is settled prematurely by the mere 
fiat of authority, leaving the losing party 
“unconvinced, and endangering unity. The 
‘conflict which is going on before our eyes in 
*modern forms is in its essence a very old one. 
The same questions were involved in. the 
controversy about “investiture,” which for 
so long a time agitated Europe in the middle 
‘ages, and more precisely in the warfare in 
England over the jurisdiction of the ecclesi- 
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astical courts. Then the charge was that 
the Church was usurping the functions of the 
State, and bringing into her courts what 
were really secular causes. Now the wheel 
has turned full circle, and it is the State 
which intrudes upon the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. : 
SS - 
The Royalty of Service 


BY THE RT. REV. HUGH MILLER THOMPSON 


Wa the man Christ Jesus came the pro- 

clamation of the higher and eternal law; 
above all the so-called laws of ‘‘political 
eeonomy,” the law of the kingdom of God— 
that all things are worth just their uses to 
others, worth no more; that all the universe 
is girdled by that golden law which binds 
cherubim and seraphim, principalities and 
powers, as it binds suns and stars, dewdrops 
and grass-blades—the law of use, the law of 
service—that the universe is held together 
by that law, in harmony; that nothing lives 
to itself nor dies to itself—least of all man 
made in the image of God; that no place ex- 
ists for itself, no strength, no dignity, no 
honor, for the enjoyment of any possessor; 
that the highest place is the place of high- 
est toil and care and profoundest suffering; 
that the contrary imagination is diabolic— 
belongs to the heathen and the blind; that 
he that is greatest in the kingdom of God is 
the slave of all; that the Son of Man comes 
not to be served, but to serve; and thisis the 
new law and the old law—the eternal law 
which is to be received as the basic law of 
the kingdom of God upon the earth, as it is 
the law of the kingdom of God in heaven. 

So the lowest service, to outward sight 
the most menial and debasing, ‘‘done all for 
love and nothing for reward,” becomes a 
divine service nobleand kingly. 

Slowly as the years have passed have men 
grown to see the.law revealed. Yet the 
growth has been sure, if slow. All our hos- 
pitals for the sick, our asylums for the 
blind or the deaf, our orphan asylums, our 
refuges for the destitute, the manifold 
charities of Christian lands, stand to contra- 
dict every axiom of political economy, to 
laugh at every conclusion of the philosophy 
of “‘survtval of the fittest” and ‘natural 
selection,’ and to reveal the fact that the 
laws of the Kingdom of Heavenare working 
among men. 

So, too, the change in political orderfrom 
the kings of the great dead empires, who 
governed according to their own fancies, 
used their high estates to gratify their own 
lusts,aud are gone, never to return. The 
law of the kingdom may be broken, may be 
outraged, butit is never denied, aud we re- 
morselessly drag every leader, lord and 
king of men, whatever name we give him,to 
the bar of the inexorable law, and demand 
the lowliest service from the highest place, 
the heaviest load of care and toil from the 
loftiest honor, and stand upon the revela- 
tion made on Calvary, that the only real 
human crown for all men’s love and loyalty, 
is a crown of thorns, 

In the lapse of years Christ's words and 
deeds have grown to power in the lives of 
the generations, Weare more clearly see- 
ing how the human answers to the Divine; 
how the temporal as we call it, lies in the 
encircling arms of the Eternal; how there is 
but one law, in all the x das, for men and 
angels, for earth and heaven. 

The greatest is he who does the greatest 
service. The kingliest soul must stoop the 
lowest and do the lowliest service, It wasa 
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sort of parable that foolish as one may think 
it, the loathsomest disease could be cured 
only by a royal hand, The King ‘‘touched” 
for the King’s evil! 

The world’s crowned sovereigns in the 
days fast coming are not ‘‘war lords,’’ but 
peace lords; not leaders and organizers of 
men armed for ambition or hatred, but of 
men poor and lost and struggling, to lead and 
lift them to light, to comfort, and to peace. 
The old, diabolic kingship, for its own glory, 
has fled to the pit whence it came, to curse 
the earth no more. And the new kingship 
divine, that washes the wounded and weary 
feet of the century-worn pilgrim, humanity, 
faint and sore-bestead, as it struggles to- 
ward the dawn, this kingship of the King- 
dom of Heaven is coming to deliver. 

For the Divine King showed us the lesson 
plain, drew the veil from the golden law, de- 
clared that earth must stand as Heaven 
stands,men must stand as angels and God 
stand, and earthly kingship answer to the 
awful Kingship above the white heavens. 
Service is royalty, 

The highest royalty takes the lowliest 
service. God stoops to cure the leper, to 
serve the lame, to wash the feet of men. 
And so men lift themselves by God’s grace 
to royalties in the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the earth into the light of its redemption, by 
gladly recognizing the Law whose ‘‘seat is 
the bosom of God.’’? Lovingly living by its 
royal demands, they climb to the thrones 
and the crowns which pass not away. 

And still the Church of God stands for the 
type and norm of the kingdom of God. Her 
law is brotherhood, or she has no law at all. 
Her work is service, or she has no work and 
no reason to be. She is worth just the serv- 
ice she does and no more. A diocese is 
worth the good it does. A parish is worth 
the service it fulfils, A deacon, priest, or 
bishop is worth only what lowliest service 
he does for the souls and bodies of those for 
whom Christ died. 

In such service only does Church or min- 
istry find the character for its claims. There 
is no dignity and no authority that is not 
buttressed by the service rendered. | think 
we are allseeing this. I am glad to believe 
I am not uttering anything new to you in 
these thoughts, drawn from the wonderful 
episode of that wonderful night. Iam only 
hoping to bring them out somewhat clearer, 
to emphasize the common conviction of a 
living Church more plainly. 

And let me emphasize oace more the fact 
that the service was a menial and degrading 
service, a slave’s service. To outward eye 
that only. But donefor love! See how that 
lifts it! Done by mother to child, by son to 
father, by daughter to mother, by dear 
friend to dear friend, fallenand weary, and 
the service becomes noble and beautiful! 

It was done among the chosen, remember 
that; done as an example of apostolic duty 
and ministzrial obligation; done as a revela- 
tion of the humility and dignity of the Apos- 
tleship, ‘‘I have given you an example that 
ye should do as I have done to you!” 

The ministry of the Church of God is the 
servant of all. It holds its dignity under that 
law. There is no service too humble, no 
place of help too lowly, no care too small,and 
all are royal and divine, if so be that love 
leads. For all these poor brethren the Lord 
lived and died, and ever intercedes before 
the throne. For these He sent His Church, 
commissioned His Apostles to the end of 
time, and put the law of humility as the law 
supreme, 
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“My Brother’s Keeper” 


FROM A “PRISON RERMON,” BY THE REV. 
: WILLIAM GARDAM, 


E must believe that the world’s life is 
Y working towards and up to this gener- 
alization of the unity, the oneness of man in 
his rights, privileges, and moral status be- 
fore God; that gradually this higher classi- 
fication is ‘supplanting the old classifica- 
* tions in which man himself has sought to es- 
tablish primary differences—to make one 
man a child of the stars and another a child 
of hell; to enable one man to go into the 
house of God and thus to place himself in the 
order of God’s kingdom, ‘‘God, Ithank Thee 
Iam not as other men are,” and to compel 
another to believe in election to an evil life 
and to damnation from the eternities. We 
must believe that the centuries have been 
an upward struggle, nota downward, and 
that the moral order of the higher life, the 
higher civilization, the higher righteous- 
ness has been the fruit of the centuries of 
struggle and conflict. 
_ After all, the brotherhood and unity of 
man are not a discovery, an evolution from 
a purely human start-point. I think as you 
study history you will find that this move- 


ment towards unity, this growth in mankind 


of the sense of the identity of human rights 
and privileges, the oneness of opportunity 
before God, is distinctly the creation of that 
great principle with which the Church of 
Jesus Christ began her mission among the 
forces and conditions of human history—the 
principle that identifies the thief on the 
cross with the Apostle Paul in a common in- 
heritance, and which places the same stamp 
of immortality upon the loving devotion of 
the Magdalen as upon the greatest saint of 
the ages. 


My brethren, [am not a specialist upon 
the subject I have elected to speak upon to- 
night. I am simply a preacher of the gos- 
pel of hope and light and righteousness, and 
Ido believe there is no salvation for you or 
me, no safety for any of us, save as we rec- 
ognize that the power to do and to be, all 
reformatory grace and gifts, are from above, 
and not of ourselves; that the redemption of 
this world, the creation of ideal conditions 
among men in all the interests of life, econ- 
omic and social as well as religious, so that 
nobody shall go hungry or naked, nobody 
shall defraud or do violence to his neighbor, 
nobody shall convert life into a battle ground 
of selfish interests,—must come of seeing the 
divinity in us and the divinity in all life, so 
that in Him we live and move and have our 
being. 

It is one of the crowns, I think of our day, 
that the best authorities among those who 
are spending their lives in regenerative and 
reformatory work for the State, insist with 
a clearness and emphasis and a divine sense 
of responsibility upon St. Paul’s own human- 
itarian principle, that those ‘‘who are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ’’; that weak- 
ness, defectiveness, the violence of wrong- 
doing, are simply arguments for the exercise 
of the reparative forces, all the helpful 
forces our modern civilization can command; 
that crime does not excommunicate the crim- 
inal from the brotherhood, but that all the 
healthy resources of the entire body should 
be employed for the recovery and restora- 
tion of such an one. 

It is the greatest and most vital test of the 
character of the world’s civilization,—the 
attitude of the lawabiding to the lawbreak- 
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ing, of the strong to the weak, of the morally 
sound and whole to the unsound and defect- 
ive. A century ago, when Howard began 
his great work of stirring the conscience of 
the world, and revealing the barbarism and 
inhumanity of the Christian nations in their 
treatment of the defective and unfortunate, 
this test condemned the world as most 
strangely unchristian. The theory then 
was that the duty of the State was to punish 
the criminal, to get even with him, to excom- 
municate him from the common brother- 
hood. The prisons and dungeons of Europe 
were crowded with men and women, living 
amid the most horrible and unspeakable 
conditions of filth and want and degradation, 
—from whose lives all hope and light had 
fled. A century ago it was a crime to be in 
debt; men and women were hauled to prison 
for the most trivial, offences. The death 
penalty was inflicted for crimes that now are 
rather evidences of weakness, and are calls 
for sympathy. The end of the law was pun- 
ishment; ‘‘an eye for an eye” was the motto 
of the State in dealing with offenders. The 
Christian idea of reformation did not seem 
to touch the criminal jurisprudence of last 
century. Now all seems changed. Reforma- 
tion, recovery, restoration, are the prevail- 
ing watchwords of all who have to do with 
the delinquent and defective and criminal. 
The President of Corrections and Charities, 
in his annual address at Toronto last year, 
thus utters himself: 

‘“We must regard them not as foes march- 
ing to war with us, but as our weaker 
brothers and sisters. They have 
fallen behind in the race, and now lift up 
lame hands and blind eyes to us for help. 
The science that guides our work of charity 
and correction is asthenontology, the science 
of human weakness. Not an army of foes, 
but a great multitude of weak ones who are 
given into our care that we may succour and 
bless. ‘We, then, that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak.’” 

The great achievement of these later days 
of this closing century is the discovery, or 
the re-discovery, of the relation of the weak 
to the strong, the re-defining of social rela- 
tions, and the full sunlight of the highest 
Christian teaching let in on the question, 
‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

The world has been Christianized on these 
lines, and has been bidden: ‘‘Feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick and 
those in prison,’ and the great motive has 
been flung across the heavens—the only mo- 
tive for philanthrophy—‘‘inasmuch as ye did 
it to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto Me.” 


Letters to the Editor 


AN ERROR OF IGNORANCE 


‘To the Editor of The Living Church: 
The enclosed slip is cut from page 419 of the 
August number of The Spirit of Missions: 


The missionary organ of the diocese of Southern 
Virginia, in its June issue, contains the following in- 
teresting statements: 

Few Americans are aware of what an immense 
establishment the Church of England is. Its recent 
year book shows 1,388,386 appropriated sittings, and 
4,793,008 free sittings. Its Sunday school attendance 
is 2.410.201, and 4,329 of its churches are opened for 
daily prayer. While it is supported by the State, yet 
its free will offerings last year were $37,531,770. Its 
record for ten years shows that it is not declining 
but is advancing along all lines. 


What do you say to the statement which is 
underlined? E. R. CogswE.u. 
Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 4th. 


[All that need be said is that it is a misstate- 
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ment, embodying a comion error, devoutly be 
lieved by perhaps nine-tenths of our people, but 
an error which a diocesan organ ought not to 
encourage. The Church of England was not 
founded by Henry the Eighth, nor is it support- 
ed by the State.—Ep. ] 


‘CHURCH MUSIC AND CHOIRS”—ANOTHER WAY 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“Once upon a time,” the writer of this was 
called to the rectorship of a parish in a large 
city. Through removals from the neighborhood 
to the ‘‘West End,” the Sunday congregations 
were greatly diminished. To counteract this, 
and bring in new material, a fine quartette choir 
had been organized at a large expense. They 
had a good organ, a flashy organist, the superb 
soprano voice of a Jewish maiden who did ‘‘not 
believe one half that she sung,” the sweet alto 
of a Methodist lady, and the unsurpassed tenor 
and bass from the theatre. They ‘‘rendered’’ 
most ‘attractive music,” but it didn’t pay. A 
good many came to hear, but when the wardens 
started for the offering basons, they slipped out. 
At length, after nearly a year of this certainly 
‘lovely music,’ the vestrymen, a noble body of 
Christian gentlemen, at a regular meeting of the 
vestry, asked the new rector if he knew any- 
thing about Church music. If so, they would 
like to have a change. They were tired of stand- 
ing on one foot, and then on the other, to hear 
the singers show themselves off in solos, duets, 
and trios, involved, repeated, and involuted, 
until the whole congregation was ‘‘confounded.”’ 
The result was, the resignation of the organist 
in a pet, followed by each of the choir. Then a 
Churchly organist was obtained,who gathered a 
number of men and boys with good voices, 
trained them carefully, and in addition, on one 
evening every week, trained the whole congre- 
gation, together with the choir, to sing together 
very impressively, simple, beautiful, congrega- 
tional music for the chants and hymns. For 
example, the evening hymn, ‘‘Abide with me,” 
was sung by the whole congregation, on their 
knees, in a way that brought tears to many 
eyes. But this was a rare instance of such wor- 
ship in this land. Of course, not long, and 
strangers came, and stayed. And within six 
months there was not a pew, nor a single seat, 
that had not its permanent holder. And the 
shekels came, too, and largely. ‘Attractive 
music!’? What the great body of Christ’s people 
want, and have a right to, and nobody has the 
right before God to prevent them,—is to sing 
the praises of God in the congregation, and to 
sing them ‘in a tongue understanded of the 
people.’ (Article XXIV.) We want the people 
attracted to the Church. Then let’s go for them, 
as the apostles went from house to house, not to 
the rich and cultivated only, but to the poor, to 
whom the Kingdom belongs. Go, sit down by 
them, explain the loving Gospel, teach them the 
use of the Prayer Book,—bring them with you 
to their Father’s house, and let them unite with 
the grand praises of the communion of Saints. — 
There are thousands and thousands in our large 
cities and towns who would gladly come to our 
services, jf any body, cleric or lay, would only 
treat them as Philip did the Ethiopian (Acts 
viii: 35). As to the “attractive music,” hear a 
few words from Bishop Huntington: 

“I sometimes hear an offertory anthem, con- 
structed on a certain musical plan more or less 
florid, occupying twice as much time as the 
office needs, which adds nothing at all to devo- 
tional impression, conveys not a single idea, lifts 
no soul to God, moves nobody to charity, con- 
firms nobody’s faith. Except in intention it is 
entirely irreligious. Standing weary through 
such a trial, I have found myself straining my 
sense half the time, and yet in vain, to find out 
what words the choir was singing, and the other 
half wrestling with my spirit to let patience ac- 
complish there her perfect work. We hear a 


‘good deal said reproachfully of going to church 


to ‘hear preaching.’ St. Paul who had some 
respect for preaching, would tell us that it is 
certainly no worse than to go there to hear 
singing. Too much of the forum, the stage, the 
laboratory, and the magazine, some sermons are. 
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What the singing maybe of, is told in the ad- 
vertisements of Saturday and Sunday news- 
papers, the printed programmes of city churches, 
and the flippant comments of handsomely 
dressed hypocrites to whom the sanctuary is a 
play house, sermons are a tolerated propriety, 
and sacraments a make believe.” A. E. C. 


Personal Mention \ 


The Bishop of Springfield will be absent from his 
diocese from present date until Sept.8th, and requests 
all letters to be addressed to him, 480 Willoughby 
ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


The Rev. John Wesley Brown, D.D.,who has just re- 
turned from a visit to his daughter in England, has 
gone to Cooperstown, N. Y., on a visit to his brother, 
Dr. Philip Brown, and will remain absent until the 
first Sunday in October, when he will officiate in St. 
Thomas’ church, New York city. 

The Rev. Geo. F. Breed is spending his vacation in 
Vermont. 


_ The Rev. Joseph N. Blanchard, D.D., is at the Kim- 
ball House, North East Harbor, Me. 

The Bishop of Maryland sailed July 22d for London, 
by thesteamer ‘‘Marquette,’’ and will stay two months 
in the south of France. 

The Rev. John W. Burras has accepted charge of 
St. George's church, Pittsburgh, with St. Timothy’s 
church, Esplen, Pa. 

The Rev. R. Wyndham Brown and Mrs. Brown are 
spending part of August on the Maine coast. 

The Rev. T. B. Berry and family are spending the 
month of Augustin the Muskoka Lake region. 

_ The Rev. L. F. Cole sailed July 26th for a visit to 
England. 

The Rev. Frederick B. Carter has gone to West- 
hampton Beach, N. Y. 

The address of the Rev. C, B. Crawford is 826 Tope- 
ka ave., Topeka, Kas. 

The Rev. Clarence M. Conant is spending August at 
Piseco Lake, in the Adirondack Mountains. 

- The Rey. Henry A. Dows is spending the summerin 
the White Mountains. 

The Rev. Wm. D'Orville Doty is summering at his 
cottage, ‘“Valkenburg,’’ Conesus Lake, N. Y. 

The Rev. G. DeW. Dowling, deacon, is in charge of 
Calvary church, Germantown, Philadelphia, during 
the absence of the rector. 

The Rey. A. I. Derbyshire has sailed for England, 

The Rev. Abram W. Ebersole is at Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

The address of the Rev. Richard Ellerby is changed 
to Mooar, Ia. 

The Rey. Dr. John Fulton sailed for Europe on the 
29th ult,, and will spend his vacation in Scotland. He 
returns home in October. 

The Rev. George F. Flichtner sailed for a tour of 
England on July 26th, by the White Star liner ‘““Ma- 
jestic.” 

The Rev. Bishop Falkner sailed for Europe Aug. 
2d, by the White Star steamship ‘’Britannic.”’ 

The Rev. W. B. Gilpin has been appointed assistant 
to the Rev. G. Woolsey Hodge, rector of the church 
of the Ascension, Philadeiphia. 

The Rev. Simeon C. Hill will spend the month of 
August at Lake Minnewaska. 

The Rey. F. B. Howden is camping on the Potomac 
River. 

The Rev. Robert W. Hudgell has gone on a three 
weeks’ vacation to points in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. A student from Nashotah Seminary of- 
ficiates during the rector’s absence. : 

The Rey. Joseph C. Hill has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Bernard's church, Bernardsville, N. J. 

The address of the Rev. R. T. Jefferson is changed 
to Lyons Plains, Conn. Address accordingly. 

The Rey. W. H. Lewis, D. D., is passing August in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

The Rev. Thomas R. List is summering at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The Rev. Henry M. Ladd is staying at the Prospect 
House, White Lake, N. Y. 

The Rev. Louis A. Lanpher who is now on his vaca- 
tion, will resign his curacy at the church of the As- 
cension, Philadelphia, Pa., on Aug. 31st. 

- Bishop McLaren’s address, from Aug. 20th, to Sept. 
17th, is Point Pleasant, N. J. 


” Chaplain Cyrus Mendenhall, of Michigan State Re- 
-formatory, having been granted a month’s vacation, 
will, with Mrs. Mendenhall, spend August at Detroit, 


a i _ Orchard Lake, and vicinity. 


Che Diving Church 


The Rev. Wm. Mitchell has gone to Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, 


The Rev. Thomas McClintock will spend August at 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


The Rev. Clarence W. McCully is in charge of St. 
Paul’s church and parish, Holyoke, Mass., during the 
month of August, the rector being absent on vacation. 


The Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D. D., has sailed for 
England. 


The Rev. Spencer S. Roche is summering at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

The Rev. George L. Richardson is visiting Lake 
George, N. Y. 


Bishop Satterlee has gone to his cottage in the 
Catskill Mountains. 


The Rev. James W. Sparks has accepted the rec- 
torship of All Saints’ church, Lakewood, N. J. 


The Rev. A. W. Seabrease, of Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
officiating at the church of the Transfiguration, New 
York, during the absence of the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
George C. Houghton, in Europe. 


Upon the advice of his physician, the Rev. E. V. 
Shayler is seeking restoration to health at Mt. Clem- 
ens, Mich 


The Rev. T. DeLancey Townsend, Ph,D., has been 
visiting at New London, Conn. 


The Rev. Henry Tatlock is summering in Canada. 


The Rev. Mardon Dewees Wilson has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Peter’s church, San Francisco, and 
has accepted the position of headmaster and chaplain 
of St. Matthew’s School, San Mateo, Cal. Please ad- 
dress accordingly after Aug. 14, 1899. 


The Ven. Jeremiah J. Wilkins, D D., has been ap- 
pointed to preach the annual sermon before the coun- 
cil of the diocese of Milwaukee in September. 


Ordinations 


‘In the church of Our Saviour, Akron, on July 6th, 
the Rev. George P. Atwater was ordained to the 
priesthood by Bishop Leonard. Mr. Atwater is a 
graduate of Kenyon, and has done excellent work at 
the church of Our Saviour for the past two years. 


Died 
HAMILTON.—Fell asleep in Jesus, at Friendville, 
Beaufort, S.C., at 1 A. M., Saturday, July 29th, Col. 
Paul Ham:lton, in the 83d year of his age. 


‘‘Mark well the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'HE DOMEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 2 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. e 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 


THE GREAT NEED OF A PRIEST AT CAPE MOUNT, 
“WEST AFRICA 

The request has twice been made that I should 
write some strong words regarding the need of a 
priest at Cape Mount. No inspiration, however, 
seemed to come, and I was tempted to say that no 
stronger appeal could be made than had already been 
sent out, first by Mrs. Brierley in her last letter, writ- 
ten not long before she left her dearly loved work. 
Her thought, no doubt, was then chiefly for those 
to whom she had so long given her life; but even for 
herself, we cannot help regretting that, though up- 
held by strong faith and certain hope, she was de- 
prived in her last hours of the ministrations of a 
priest, which would have cheered her before she 
went to her rest. Other workers now in the mission 
have written also with much earnestness on this 
subject. Looking at it as one absent for a time from 
the field, the need seems, perhaps, more apparent 
than when actively engaged. 

The mind naturally turns to those left behind, and 
pictures them in all the well-known trials and diffi- 
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culties, and the thought will come: ‘‘Why is it that 
no one offers to go to fill the most important place in 
the mission, to be a head and guide and chief author- 
ity in all difficult matters, promoting unity. among 
the workers and extending the work in many direc- 
tions, as only one appointed for this special- work 
can do effectively?” The work at Cape Mount has 
much of interest and brightness, and though there 
are times of illness and discouragement, are they not 
found in all lives of those who are devoted to duty in 
any sphere? 

All along the African coast, north of Liberia, are to 
be seen convent schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church, where many children are taught and trained 
by priests and Sisters. There are also white men of 
different nationalities engaged in various kinds of 
work, officers for native troops, merchants, explorers, 
and traders. In much more unhealthy places than 
Cape Mount, these people work and risk their lives 
for earthly gain. How is it that here no white man is 
found to do the work which has the greatest recom- 
pense? 

Is there no inspiration in the lives of such men as 
Bishop Payne and Bishop Hannington, net to men- 
tion others who have given up everything for Africa, 
and_ have been willing to die, though young in years, 
without regret, counting it no sacrifice, if by their 
deaths any should be saved? I have stood by the 
graves of the brave Bishop Auer and the devoted Mr. 
Hoffman and his lovely wife, in the quiet little ceme- 
tery near the chapel at Mt. Vaughan, and the memory 
of their ardent devotion and triumphant faith made 
the spot most sacred; and it seems to me that no one 
can be endowed with too great talents, or too great 
zeal, for this work, and that the call to it must still 
be, as it has always been, the last command of the 
ascending Saviour. Ss. A. W. 


THE church at New Richmond Wis., (St. Thomas’ 
church). was totally destroyed in the tornado which 
nearly wiped out that town, on June 12th. Nothing 
whatever remains, excepting a hole in the ground, 
and amass of wreckage about it. Altar, vestments, 
seats, and everything, hopelessly gone. Nor was 
there any tornado insurance. We ask for help to re- 
build, and begin our work anew. Money can be sent 
to the missionary-in-charge, the REV. W. A. How- 
ARD, JR., Star Prairie, Wis. (P. O.), or to the BISHOP 
OF MILWAUKEB, Milwaukee, Wis., who has been on 
the ground, has seen the woeful destruction, and who 
will guarantee this appeal. 

‘THE third annual Retreat for priests and seminarians 
will be held in St. Peter’s: church, Westchester, New 
York city, beginning Monday evenirg, Sept. 18, 1899, 
with Evensong at 7:30, and concluding wita celebra- 
bration of the Holy Eucharistat 7 A. M., Friday,Sept. 
22d. The expense for board and lodging for the period 
of the Retreat will be %. The conductor will be the 
Rey. J. O. S. Huntington, Superior O. H. C. The 
reverend clergy who expect to attend, will kindiy 
send their names to the REV. R. R. UPJOHN, commit- 
tee, 296 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 


Next Ephpbatha Sunday (Aug. 20th) rapidly ap- 
proaches, with the usual reminder to parishes within 
the limits of the Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission 
that offerings are needed to meet its expenses. 

The RrEv. A. W. MANN, 
General Missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, AUG 20TH 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York, ap- 
peals for special offerings from churches, and gifts 
from individuals, on this appropriate day. 

REY. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., General Manager, 
112 West 78th st., New York City. 

Mr. WILLIAM JEWETT, Treasurer, 467 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Church and Parish 

WANTED.—By a Churchwoman of experience, & po- 
sition as matron in a school for girls. Address Miss 
BE. W., care of THE LIVING CHURCH. 

BIsHOP MILLSPAUGH needs five or six devoted mis- 
sionaries who can live on six hundred dollars for the 
first year, in fields white for the harvest. Address, 
Bishop’s House, Topeka, Kas. 

WANTED.—Organist and choirmaster. Vested choir; 
Catholic ritual; choral celebrations. Stipend fair, but 
not large. Western city. Population, 40,000.  Eix- 
cellent field for first-class teacaer, voice and piano. 
Address, ARCHDEAOCON, this office. 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. a 

WANT2ZD.—A position as governess for small chil- 
dren, or companion. by an educated and refined young 
Churchwoman References, full .and satisfactory, 
furnished Address, CL1io L. LxE, Manor, Travis Co. 
Texas. 
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The Editor’s Table : 


Kalendar, August, 1899 


6. TRANSFIGURATION. 10th Sunday after 


Trinity. White. 

13. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
20. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
24. Sv, BARTHOLOMEW. Red. 
27. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
ISHOP NICHOLSON, at the last 


meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Nashotah, stated that every year, 
beginning with 1841, seme one had 
sent to Nashotah the sum of $25, with only 
the words, ‘In quietness and confidence.” 
For fifty-seven years the gift had not failed. 
A letter was last year received by the Bish- 
op, from New York, stating that the mother 
of the writer had recently died, and upon 
her table was found an envelope containing 
a contribution for Nashotah, with the words, 
“In quietness and confidence.” Even the 
members of her own family had not known 
of her remembrance of Nashotah. 
Ey. ye 
HE teachers of Los Angeles, recalling the 
days of their own tenderfoothood, en- 
tertained the delegates to the National Ed- 
ucational Association Convention (N. E. A., 
for short) in a way that must have been as 
delightful as it was novel. They bought, 
On the trees, the crop of a ten-acre orange 
ranch, transported thither their guests, 
and—Ladies and gentlemen, help yourselves! 
Then did those favored pedagogues—and 
goguesses—learn the true inwardness of a 
navel orange in mid-summer, fresh from the 
tree and plucked by. their own hands! 
pa ee 
ISHOP PARKET, in his convention ad- 
dress, emphasizing the importance of 
giving she sacrament of Holy Baptism its 
rightful place in the public services of the 
Church, says: 

Some time ago, when collections in church 
were generally made without any reverence or 
solemnity, somebody wrote about a “‘lost act of 
worship.’’ But when the Baptism of infants is 
robbed of the public solemnity which the 
Church commands for it,and thrust aside into 
secrecy, surely here isa ‘‘lost act of worship.”’ 
I call upon you all, clergy and people, not so to 
dishonor our Lord's command and appointment 
of blessing. Bring the fonts out in the churches 
where the people can see them; see that they 
are worthy for their holy use, and kept in order, 
and then see that they are used just as the 
Church commands, 

i= 

ARKHAM’S ‘‘Man with the Hoe” shows 
an utter lack of appreciation of the 
softer, more cultured side of peasant life. 
He voices the pagan spirit of the day, which 
imagines that all labor is degrading, and 
every laborer can be only a ‘‘thing that 
grieves not, and that never hopes, stolid and 
stunned, a brother to the ox.” He thinks 
that refinement, intelligence, and all deli- 
caey of sentiment, can only exist with the 
accompaniment of the laundered shirt and 
creased trousers. But how far from the truth 
is all this farrago of nonsense! The Catholic 

World Magazine for August says: 

The peasant is oftener than not the very 
backbone of a nation’s strength, and when great 
and lofty sentiments have stirred the nation’s 
heart, the agricultural population have been the 
first to feel their promptings, and have been the 
last to relinquish the struggle for their attain- 
ment. Great movements for civil and religious 
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freedom, the struggle for a people’s rights, as 
well as for a country’s liberties, have begun 
oftener than not with the country folks, because 
their heart is close to the great heart.of nature, 
and is attuned to noble and lofty sentiments. 
When there is added to this rectitude of heart 
an abiding sense of religion, the peasant becomes 
the most perfected type of an enduring civiliza- 
tion. 
oe 
ISHOP THOMPSON, in his annual ad- 
dress, said: ‘I pass beyond our own 
boundaries to the larger Church of which 
we are a part. The events since last we met 
have increased our responsibilities as a peo- 
ple and as a Church. Mission fields have 
opened to us in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines, which we dare not leave 
unoccupied. Doors are opened, and we are 
called to enter with Anglo-Saxon civilization 
and Anglo-Saxon Christianity. The nation 
may be afraid of its own greatness and 
shrink. The Church cannot fear, knowing 
her Head. She can only fear her own un- 
worthiness. But surely God is setting great 
things before her, and measures her by the 
large measure of the sanctuary. She is great 
in His eyes, whatever she be in ours, and He 
demands her to act by His measure of priv- 
ilege and opportunity. More than 
ever she stands out an aggressive, advanc- 
ing, contending, missionary Church. The 
parish that stands still isdead. The diocese 
that stands still is dead. The Church that 
stands still is dead. There can be no dis- 
charge in this war. It isa charge and an 
advance tothe end. Understand that, ye who 
lie back and take your ease, content so only 
the parish ‘lives,’ as you call it, and ‘holds 
its own.’ It does not live, and it does not 
hold its own, and it has no purpose, if it be 
not winning on and winning up for the King 
and the Kingdom continually.” 
es 
ISHOP WHIPPLE, in a recent letter 
says: ‘I close by repeating a story 

which dear Bishop Clarkson loved to tell: 
‘A devout colored preacher whose heart 
was aglow with missionary zeal, gave no- 
tice to his congregation that in the evening 
an offering would be taken up for missions, 
and asked for liberal gifts. He had in his 
congregation one well-to-do man who was 
very selfish, and who said to him before the 
service: ‘‘Yer gwine ter kill dis church ef 
yer goes on saying, give, give! No church 
can stan’ it. Yer gwine ter killit!’ After 
the sermon the minister said to the people, 
‘Before the service to-night, Brother Jones 
tole me I was gwine ter kill dis yere church 
ef I kep’a asking yer ter give; but, my 
brethren, churches doesn’t die dat way. Ef 
dere’s anybody knows of a church dat’s died 
*cause it’s been giving too much ter de 
Lord, I’llbe very much obliged ef my broth- 
er will tell me whar dat Church is, fur I’se 
gwine to visit it, an’ I’ll climb up onde 
walls of dat church under de light of de 
moon, and cry,‘ ‘Blessed are de dead dat die 
id de Lord”! ” 


ae 


Pen.and-Ink.-lings 


A LARGE folio Book of Common Prayer, 
of 1652, which belonged to Bishop 
Creighton, who was Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, England, in 1670, has been returned 
to its old home in the palace at Wells, and 
added to the many historic treasures of the 
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library. 


Mearns, the binder to Charles II. “ing 


inh 


N an interesting compilation recently made 

“by the Ladies’ Home Journal, it was shown 
that out of the twelve million families in the 
United. States, more than one-third have an. 
annual income of less than $400; twenty per 
cent. have from $400 to $600; fifteen per cent. 
have from $600 to $900; while eleven per 
cent. have from $900 to $1,200. While there 
are many families possessed of immense 
wealth and in receipt of large incomes, the 
fact remains that only nineteen per cent., 
or less than one-fifth of all the families, have 
more than $1,200 a year. Whoever has this 
latter sum may congratulate‘himself that he 
is as well off as four-fifths of his neighbors, 
and far better off than three-fourths of them. 
There is ground in this for the cultivation 
of the grace of contentment. 


T is the modern problem par excellence, 


says a writer in The Atlantic, to combine ~ 


free self-government with effective police 
control over large areas which are inhabited 
by men of different races, with different 
standards of duty, and different capacity for 
self-government. In the ancient world, 
when citizenship meant membership of a 
city, the problem did not arise as it does 
with us. But as intercourse develops more 
and more between the highly civilized peo- 
ples and the less advanced races, the prob- 
lem becomes more pressing. 


N The Independent recently were given the ~ 
following explanations of the origin of the © 


dollar sign: 

1. That it is a combination of the letters U. 
and §., the initials of United States. 

2. That it is a modification of the figure 8, 
the dollar being formerly called a piece of eight, 
and designated by the symbol eight-eighths. 

3. That it is derived from arepresentation of 
the Pillars of Hercules, connected by a scroll. 
The dollars containing these were called ‘‘pil- 
lar’’ dollars. 

4, That it isa combination of HS, the mark 
of the Roman money unit. 

5. That it is a combination of P and S, from 
the Spanish peso sura, signifying hard dollar. 

6. That the symbol, in almost its present 
form, was invented and published in 1797 by 
the Rev. Chauncey Lee, of Rutland, Vi., and 
that it was part of a general system invented 
by him for designating mills, cents, dimes, dol 
lars,and eagles. In his system one stroke des- 
ignated a mill, two strokes a cent, three strokes 
a dime, four strokes a dollar,while an eagle was 
designated by the letter E. 


N a recent Sunday, in St. Clement’s 

church, Belfast, aman who had evidently 
gone there to protest against Ritualism, 
said in a loud voice to his neighbor in the 
same seat during the repeating of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed: ‘‘D’ye hear that. 
Virgin Mary;’ there’s Popery for you.” 


Wi ieee Lawson Tait, the English surgeon, 
and his wife were driving through 
Montreal one hot summer morning, Mrs, 
Tait, observing large blocks of ice standing 
opposite each door, remarked: ‘‘See what 


It. is an excellent specimen of the. 
binder’s art, having been bound by S.. 


‘Born of the — 


a novel plan they have of keeping the air be ts 


nice and cool by exposing small inate op 
posite each door.” 


St a al 
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I ONCE asked a district nurse, says a 
writer in The Cornhill Magazine, how the 


various sick cases had been going on durin g 


my absence from the parish. At once the look 
which I knew so well crossed her face, but 
her natural professional pride strove for the 
mastery with the due unctiousness which 
she considered necessary for the occasion. 
At last she evolved the following strange 
mixture: ‘‘Middling well, sir; some of ’em’s 
gone straight to glory, but I am glad to say 
others are nicely on the mend.” 


[J ERE is a suggestive quotation from Har- 

‘4 pers Bazar: 
~ A well known and prosperous club opened its 
new house to the ladies on certain afternoons in 
June. Everything was opened for inspection— 
roof-garden, bed-rooms, dining rooms, library 
and reading rooms, pipe-room, lounging-places, 
and the swimming pool—a spectacle of luxury, 
beauty, comfort, and order, that no housewife 
living could hope to rival, and all for annual 
dues so small that the price of one inexperienced 
servant for six months in an ordinary house- 
hold would exceed it. ‘I suppose they have a 
right to it all,” one woman sighed.” “They 
make the money to pay foriit.”? ‘I understand 
it allnow!” some one else exclaimed, laying her 
hand impetuously on another woman’s arm. 
“This is why nothing at home is ever as it ought 
to be.” The pathos of an undeniable situation, 
of well-defined lines of alienation between the 
home and the club, between the man’s range of 
interests and the woman’s, his love of creature 
comforts and her inability to supply them, 
struck many a woman in fact, and happily some 
men. “I am not sure I like it,’ said one man. 
“T get the best tinners in the word, all the books 
I want, every periodical, and all withouta bit of 
trouble. But when I look round at it all, at the 
luxury and the splendor, and go down to that 
Swimming pool when I am warn, or up to that 
roof garden, I think of my poor little wife stew- 
ing in her apartment at home, wrestling with 
servants, and with nothing but a five-by two tub 
ina dark bathroom to bathe in.”” Which goes 
to prove that whatever further separations may 
afterwards ensue in American establishments, 
some men, at least, have existed Who have not 
surrendered to the new order without a protest. 


THE CREED OF THE AGNOSTIC 


Let me, while life leaps in my veins, 
Be proud and free; 
Let foolish preachers load no chains 
Of faith on me— . 
While I have strength and youth, let facts, 
Not legends, guide my thoughts and acts. 


While life is at the flood let no 
Old notions rise 

To turn my gaze from things below 
Unto the skies— 

Let reason be my master then 

And lead me fearless among men. 


W hile vigor lingers in my limbs, 
And skies are fair, 

i'll waste no time in singing hymas, 
I'l) have no prayer— 

Without a fear of night ahead, 

T’l scoff at him who kneels in dread. 


I'll have no God to serve or fear, 
When strength is mine! 

Tl laugh at him who thinks the ear 
Of One divine 

Hears all the pzeans here below, 

The songs of faith, the wails of woe! 


But when I bend beneath the load 
That age lays on, 
When darkness settles o’er the road 
And strength is gone, 
Then from the mists of clouds and doubt, 
Let sweet old beams of hope shine out. 


Let me, while life leaps in my veins, 
Be proud and free; 
Let reason firmly hold the reins, 


Susie ; Then, over me— 
- But when the long night comes, I pray 


That Faith be there to show the way! 
—Selected. 
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Notes from ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
VIL. 


NDIANS are always interesting, even 

when they are ‘‘tume.”’ We had a blood- 
curdling adventure with Indians here, in 
the early days, and we have often laughed 
over it. The children had gone around the 
Point for a picnic, taking provisions for the 
day, potatoes to bake in the coals, marsh- 
mallows to roast, etc. The sun was about 
at the noon mark when a passing pedestrian 
informed the ladies of the family that In- 
dians had landed at the Point that morn- 
ing, and were camping there. Consterna- 
tion prevailed. There was not a man in 
sight, and perhaps a delay of minutes might 
mean the death or captivity of the children. 
Perhaps even now the Indians might be pre- 
paring to cook them for dinner! So mother 
seized the revolver, and auntie got a club, 
and cook got the potato masher, and nurse, 
the carving knife, and on the warpath 
these domestic Amazons started. I have 
no doubt they would have given a good ac- 
count of themselves had they come face to 
face with real wild Indians ‘carrying off 
their children or scalping them. But when 
they reached the bluff and looked down on 
the beach and took in the situation, they 
were nearly overcome, yet not with horror. 
There was an open tent, with a papoose 
swinging between the poles, and Indian 
men, women, children, dogs, and a cat, 
quietly engaged or sitting and standing 
around, and there were the dear children 
trading their potatoes for pretty baskets, 
and seeming quite at home amidst the 
Squaws and the kettles. Indians have since 
frequently camped in that place, and have 
given us no cause for alarm or anxiety. 
While they come to sell baskets, they are 
very glad to get old clothes and provisions. 
They seem to be very poor, but fairly clean 
and very well behaved. 


These Indians are the descendants of the 
ancient Ottawas, the race of the renowned 
Pontiac. These, with the Chippewas, were 
the nomadic powers of this lake region cen- 
tering at Mackinac. The Ottawas appear 
to have been less fierce and vengeful than 
their rivals, though it was a chief of their 
blood who planned and carried out the mas- 
sacre of nearly all the English soldiers in 
the Northwest, in 1763. Parkman’s ‘‘His- 
tory of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” gives the 
story. After the War of 1812, the Indian’s 
occupation on the warpath was gone. He 
followed a more quiet life, and enjoyed 
some of the comforts of life. That was his 
golden age, when he had some of the ad- 
vantages, without any of the vices, of the 
white man’s civilization. He did not take 
toit very seriously, however. A little of it 
seemed to go a long way with him. He 
learned to make houses in which he could 
keep warm in winter, and to do a little 
rough gardening, and was content to stop 
there. 

In 1839, the Rev, Peter Dougherty was 
sent here by the Presbyterian Board to es- 
tablish a mission and to convert and civil- 
ize the natives. Three or four other white 
men ailjed him in teaching the Indians in 
practical ways, but I believe he was the 
only minister. His work was doubtless a 
blessing to the group of families which 
gathered about him at the head of our lit- 
tle harbor, but nothing permanent seems to 
have come of it. His wards did not relish 
the hard, steady work of farming, and did 
not develop the lands around. Indeed, 
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there was some uncertainty as to the title 
they might finally secure, and to obviate 
this, Mr. Dougherty moved them all over 
across the west bay, sledding on the ice, to 
what he called New Mission, now Omena. 
The Indians of the mission are scattered 
now, not very many of them surviving, but 
doubtless some took with them inspiration 
to a better life in this world, with the hope 
of the better life to come. With other 
Christian Indians, they (the descendants) 
hold a camp meeting every summer at 
some point on the mainland, and I have 
heard that it is well conducted. 

Mr. Dougherty was a graduate of Prince- 
ton, energetic, yet gentle and faithful in all 
things. The account of his labors reminds 
me of our own Breck in Wisconsin, but the 
comparison will not hold very far. Dr. Breck 
was a great spiritual power; he led an as- 
sociate mission of clergy who extended 
their work. over a large region, and left 
foundations upon which others have been 
building since. Mr. Dougherty’s mission 
was more in the line of domestic and indus- 
trial education, and in this he was happily 
aided by the good examples and kind min- 
istrations of the women of the mission, 
among whom his wife was most helpful. In 
the ‘‘History of the Traverse Region,” to 
which we are indebted, mention is made of 
Mrs. Dougherty as a woman ‘‘of superior 
natural and educational endowments, with 
the sincerity, sweet disposition, and pulished 
manners of the ideal Christian lady; the 
social atmosphere of her home produced a 
healthful moral effect on all who came 
within the sphere of its influence.” 

C. W. L. 

Old Mission, Mich. 
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The Religious Newspaper 


HE very radical change in the character of 

religious papers which has taken place within 
the last few years is regarded by the Pioneer 
Press of St. Paul as ‘‘a striking proof” that they 
are ‘consciously or unconsciously adapting 
themselves to the needs of their time’’; in other 
words, are recognizing that ‘‘their survival as 
important factors depends very largely on the 
closeness of their relation with the life of the 
world.”’ 

The simpler explanation, however, is that 
these formerly religious papers are trying to 
save themselves from extinction by transform- 
ing themselves intosecular papers, Twenty-five 
years ago, and even ut a more recent period, 
some of the most profitable newspaper proper- 
ties‘in this country were weekly religious publi- 
cations. Very considerable fortunes were made 
by their proprietors, for their circulation was 
large, and it was maintained steadily by the re- 
ligious conviction of the denominations they 
represented. During late years, however, that 
conviction has been decreasing in strength, and 
the denominational partisanship upon which 
they depended for support, once intense, has 
now been succeeded by a spirit of indifference. 
This looseness of conviction was manifest also 
in the papers themselves; instead of building up 
the religious faith of their readers, they spread 
among them teachings subversive of it, or at 
least they were religious Mugwumps, with no 
definite cause either to sustain or attack. The 
consequence was that their prosperity declined 
greatly, or gave place to actual adversity. They 


‘lost their distinctive character, and with it 


their distinctive support. Instead of strong 
meat for men, they purveyed milk for babes— 
literary mush and swash and intellectual slops. 

We do not speak of the religious papers gen- 
erally, but only of certain of the more notable 
and most prosperous examples. The majority 
have maintained their original character, but 
their present appearance suggests that they are 
suffering because of the declining faith which 
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followed the spread among formerly believing 
people of the unbelieving criticism of the Bible 
of the Briggs school. The project for a con- 
ference on religion in New York next year 
affords asymptom of this increasing looseness of 
conviction and indifference to tenets and doc- 
trines which had before kept alive a spirit of 
partisanship in religion indicative of the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of conviction essential to the 
vitality of Churches. This conference is called 
by representatives of ten different denomina- 
tions, once separated by radical conflicts of view. 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians are to participate 
in it, along with Unitarians, Universalists, and 
even Jews. The theological lion and lamb are to 
lie down together. It has even been suggested 
that Mohammedans and Buddhists be invited to 
join, and we cannot see any good reason why 
they should be excluded from a conference to 
establish so composite and eclectic a religion. 

Of course such an enterprise would not be un- 
dertaken if there was not widespread indiffer- 
ence in the orthodox denominations regarding 
their nominally distinct doctrines and tenets, 
for there can be no communion between them 
and Unitarians and Universalists, unless they 
are prepared to surrender wholly their theologi- 
cal position. They could not possibly get to- 
gether unless all hands were ready to accept the 
rationalism of the extremist. 

The tone of the formerly religious papers 
which have now secularized themselves, shows 
very clearly that they have no definite religious 
belief to surrender, but are substantially ag- 
nostics, with charity and sympathy for all 
kindred skepticism. This absence of anything 
like religious conviction is accompanied by a 
pretentious but feeble neutrality in politics of 
the Mugwump sort. They seem to be banking 
on the theory that there is a large demand for 
insipid political essays; but we question if they 
will find the investment profitable. Undoubted- 
ly there are some minds incapable of digesting 
‘ anything stronger than literary and political 
slops, but the continued vigor of the race indi- 
cates that they are a small minority only. 

The secularized religious newspaper, there- 
fore, has not improved itself by the transforma- 
tion, but rather has shown that its excuse for 
existence was lost when it ceased to perform its 
distinctive office. It is now neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring, and every healthy and 
vigorous intellectual appetite rejects it as a 
savorless and unnutritious diet.—The Sun. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


That Fortune. A Novel. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1899. Price, 
$1.25. 

A thoroughly readable story of New York 
life, a clean, good book, without a line that one 
would care to blot. The hero, Philip Burnett, 
is from New England, and the bright, fresh 
scenes of his boyhood are deftly sketched in. So 
also we have delightful glimpses of his’ home 
life,and the character pictures are well drawn. 
The heroine, Evelyn Mavick, is the daughter of 
one of New York's richest men. The only child 
of her parents, sheis jealously guarded from her 
birth, and is never for one moment from under 
the watchful eyes of attendants. By a rare 
good fortune, a Scotch woman, Ann MacDonald, 
a woman of thorough integrity and excellent in- 
tellectual and moral endowments,has the heiress 
in charge. Under her care she reaches her 
young womanhood. This is how the author 
speaks of the happy result of this process of ed- 
ucation: ‘When Philip said that Evelyn was 
educated in the world of literature and not in 
the conflicts of life, he had but the keynote of 
her condition at the moment she was coming 
into the world and would have to act for her- 
self. The more he saw of her the more was he 
impressed with the fact that her discrimination, 
it might almost be called divination, and her 
judgment were based upon the best and most 
vital products of the human mind.”’ The effect 
of this careful training was that ‘‘she judged 
the world as she came to know it, by high 
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standards.’? Thé author’s reflections on this con- 
dition of the heroine’s intellectual and moral de- 
velopment are admirably put, and will bear 
quoting in full: ‘The world is firmly fixed in 
the idea that both for its pleasure and profit it 
is necessary to know good and evil. Ignorance 
of evil in the world is, however, not to be predi- 
cated of those who are familiar only with the 
great masterpieces of literature, for if they are 
masterpieces, little or great, they exhibit hu- 
map nature in all its aspects, and further than 
this, it ought to be demonstrable, a priori, that a 
mind fed on the best, and not confused by the 
weak and diluted, or corrupted by images of the 
essentially vulgar and vile, would be morally 
healthy and best titted to cope with the social 
problems of life. The Testaments reveal about 
everything that is known about human nature, 
but such is their clear, high spirit, and their 
quality, that no one ever traced mental degen- 
eration or low taste in literature, or want of 
virility in judgment, to familiarity with them. 
On the contrary, the most vigorous intellects 
have acknowledged their supreme indebtedness 
to them.’ It is refreshing to read such a reflec- 
tion in the pages of a popular novel, such a 
tribute to the enlightening and ennobling quali- 
ty of the sacred Scriptures. It may be as well 
to add that ‘That Fortune” melts away in Wall 
street, but love and truth and happiness and all 
the sacred and imperishable verities of life re- 
main for hero and heroine, and for Miss Mac- 
Donald, all three of whom every reader will 
love. 


Unity in Diversity. Five Addresses Delivered in 
the Cathedral, Oxford. By Charles Bigg, D.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 102. Price, 80c. 
THis book recalls to mind a visit made some 

years ago to a quiet vicarage ina remote hamlet 
in the English Midlands, where we found en- 
gaged inthe humblest ministry to his little flock, 
the profound thinker to whom we had listened 
a few days before as he preached from the pul- 
pit of St. Mary’s, Oxford, one of the ablest uni- 
versity sermons we had ever heard. He was the 
author of this book. So long as such men are 
scattereds throughout the country parishes of 
our mother Church, the old saying will remain 
true, ‘“Olerus Anglicanus stupor mundi.”? In this 
interesting and scholarly volume, Dr. Bigg un- 
dertakes to show how great is the diversity, 
and at the same time how close may be the uni- 
ty, of various types of character and schools of 
thought in the Church Catholic. Taking St. 
Paul the Mystic, St. Peter the Disciplinarian, 
and the philosophic writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as representative Christian teachers, 
he shows in avery striking way how their di- 
versities of thought and life were harmonized 
to the vast enrichment of the Apostolic Church. 
The great principle which he unfolds finds noble 
expression in these words: ‘The Redeemer is 
the Son of Man, the Lord of all human nature. 
He sits above the floods of opinion; He sees the 
little brooks and the raging torrents, the broad 
streams, and the great ocean, and He knows 
that they are all fed by the same rain which 
comes down from God, that they all water the 
earth, and make it fruitful. From Him come 
allthe four rivers; but we dwellon the banks 
of Gihon or Hiddekel, and think that in ourown 
land only is gold to be found. And so we make 
the disputes. What we need is to travel up to 
the great Fountain Head, that Personality 
which none can see round and none can see 
over. There we shall learn how all our partial 
opinions find their completion, and so their har- 
mony, in the Perfect Man.”’ 


The Foundations of Zoology. By William Keith 
Brooks, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Zoology in the 
Johns Hopkins University. NewYork. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $2.50. 

If the author could better illustrate in his use 
of language the great principle of ‘‘fitness,”’ 
whichhe claims is the governing law of life, he 
would help us to reach the ‘‘foundations’’ more 
easily. One must read the whole book in order 
to understand the introduction. In this the 
author sums up his purpose as follows: ‘‘To 
show to them who think with Berkeley that ‘it 
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is a hard thing to suppose that right deductions. — 
from true principles should ever end in conse- 
quences which cannot be maintained or made. 
consistent,’ that, in my opinion, there is nothing. 
in the prevalence of mechanical conceptions of 
life, and of mind, or in the unlimited extension. 
of these conceptions, to show that this hard 
thing to suppose is true.”” We are not, however,. 
in the least degree convinced that there is no 
contradiction ‘‘between anything we find inour 
nature, and the ultimate reduction of all nature, 
including all the phenomena of life and of mind, 
to mechanical principles.”” Even the belief in. 
volition and duty and moral responsibility, the 
author conténds, is compatible with the theory 
of mechanics. The argument seems to be that 
so far as can be ascertained by the “strictly 
scientific’? method, the order of nature is me- 
chanical, and we have no right to assume that. 
thereisanything else. ‘‘They stand on treach- 
erous ground, who base positive opinions on 
negative evidence,” he says; yet that is really 
the underlying ‘treacherous ground” of the 
whole treatise. It is true, the author declines 
to commit himself to the unqualified dogma of 
molecular mechanics—‘‘I simply do not know, 
and have no belief whatever on the subject”’— 
yet he seems to follow Charles Darwin in try- 
ing to find ‘‘a mechanical explanation of that ra- 
tional judgment which is innate in intelligent 
human beings’’; holding that this may be a part 
of the physical order of nature; that language 
itself, even the most rational discourse, may lie 
entirely within the limits of physical causation. 
That he is sincere and earnest and courageous 
in his search for truth, is evident on every page. 

The candid admissions of Dr. Brooks as to the 
unproved and apparently unprovable theory, 
toward the establishment of which the great 
work of Darwin was directed, will seem to many 
a sufticient reward for the careful study of his 
book. His appreciative treatment of Paley is one 
of the bright features to be noted. In the failure 
of science to throw any light on the originand 
meaning of personal identity, he says, ‘‘the ar- 
gument from contrivance has the same value, 
whatever this may be, that it had before 
natural selection was discovered.’’ He believes 
that zoology ‘‘leaves ample room for a wider 
theology, which may be independent of research 
into the sciences.’? While the tendency of the 
work is to lead to the adoption of the mechanical 
theory, without break or intervention, from cos- 
mic mist to conscious mind, thereis frequent ad- 
mission that this is not proven. “The progress 
of science has shown the worthlessness of all 
the evidence for spontaneous generation.”» The 
monistic view that holds to abiogenesis, is ‘‘sup- 
ported by analogy and defended by ignorance,” 
“The essential characteristicof life is fitness. A 
living organism is a being that uses the world 
around itfor its owngood. I, fer one, am unable 
to find,in inorganic matter, any germ of this 
wonderful attribute.’ There is much more in 
this line of thought. 


The Dreamers; AClub. By John Kerdrick Bangs. 
New York ana London: Harper & Brot-er. Price,$1.25. 
This isa “funny” book, and, unlike many of 
the funny books offered us, it is really and truly 
funny. The ‘motif’ is a club of thirteen young 
men who agree to eat at a late supper, viands 
which provoke dreams, such as cheese, mince 
pie, boiled pork, etc., and when they next meet 
to tell their dreams, which a stenographer will 
take down. This volume contains the ‘‘Dreams”’ 
as related. Each one is an imitation of some 
well-known author, and some of them are very 
droll and very cleverly done. The ‘‘Salvation 
of Findlayson,” in the style of Kipling, and 
“The Overcoat,” after W. D. Howells, are both 
admirable skits. Good and healthy summer 
reading. 


America inthe East: By William Eliot Griffis. 

New York: A. S$. Barnes &Co. Price, $1.50. 

A well printed and well-illustrated book on a 
subject now pretty well worn, “‘America in the 
East.”? The chapters have taking titles: ‘Can- 
We Govern the Philippines?» ‘The American 
in Corea.” “Can the White Man Live in the 
Tropics?” etc. They have already appeared in 


‘ 
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The Outlook and in Harper’s Magazine. The author 
is aman who lived some years in the countries 
about which he writes, and hasalready written 
much about them. He calls his book, very prop- 
erly, ‘‘A Glance at Our History, Problems, etc., 
in the Pacific Ocean,” for it is only a glance, 
and a very passing glance. We find very little 
that is new in the book, but we find the old set 
forth in a bright, taking way, and we recom- 
mend the little volume to those who want to 
say they read something besides novels during 
the summer. 


Justice to the Jew. The Story of What He Has Done 
for the World. By Madison C. Peters. New York: 
. F. Tennyson Neely... Price, $1. 

The story of this volume is a new revelation 
of the marvelous endurance, splendid manhood 
and womanhood of a race that has been despised 
for centuries. The writer traces the life and 
work of the Jew in the nation, the arts, scien- 
ces, literature, legislation, philanthropy, and in 
every relationship established between man and 
man. ‘Leaders of men’’ might well be the epi- 
taph of the race. Separate and distinct, they 
have yet, in spite of persecution and malignment, 
ranked themselves always on the side of the na- 
tion in which they lived, never leading in an- 

-archy, but ever peace-leving and loyal. Mr. 
Peters has done great service in his book to the 
world at large, and we commend it most highly 
for its thoroughness and its fullness of detail and 
research. The style of the book is equally at- 
tractive with the immense amount of informa- 
tion it gives. 


An Qdeto Girlhood, and Other Poems. By Alice 
Archer Sewall, with Frontispiece. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

The author endeavors to write in the style of 
Swinburne, but does not attain to the flow and 
music of such verse. The poems havein them 
much merit, as far as impulse and idea are con- 
cerned; but they are quite deficient in the mys- 
tery of number, and that delicate echo of sweet 
sound, which, like a perfume, should pervade all 
poetry. If the writer has no ear, and is unable 
to develop the subtle qualities of true rhythm, 
it is a misfortune, for some of the more simple 
poems are really graceful, such, for instance, as 
“The Day after the Death of a Rose.’’ We quote 
a few stanzas: 

“Thy presence in a room 

Did lesser things restrain. 
At table in my place, 
To think upon thy face 
Did make me rise and go to thee again. 


I played the sweetest airs 
Upon the tender keys. 
But thou beside me gazing, 
Wast sweetness so amazing, 
That silence dropped between the harmonies. 
“ * * * * 
And in the silent night, 
When I lay down to sleep, 
/Thy heart so wide awake, 
Its most of life to take, 
Did.force me like a tragedy to weep.”’ 
The frontispiece, by H. Siddons Mowbray, is 
an effective and beautiful bit of decoration. 


The Making of Hawaii; a Study in Social Evolution. 
By William Fremont Blackman. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, 82. 

Professor Blackman has won for himself a 
universal debt of gratitude for his splendid 
work on Hawaii. Coming at this time, when 
the future of the Islands is of the greatest im- 
portance to the United States, this book care- 
fully shows the mistakes made by outside 
nations in their treatment of the Hawaiians, and 
‘the p ssibilities of the raceif properly governed. 
The history of the race since the discovery of 
the Islands by Captain Cook forms another link 
in the chain of degeneration of the savage when 
brought under the influence of the more savage 
European trader. There were splendid traits in 
the Hawaiians waiting for development, but 
many of them were dwarfed and thwarted by 
misrule. American governors have a task before 
them which, rightly wielded, may produce a 
‘race of colonists worthy of the highest aspira- 

_ tions of our patriots. 


The Diving Church 


Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. By 
Jobn Koren. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is the report of a committee of fifty, con- 
stituted ‘‘in the hope of securing a body of facts 
relating to the medical, legislative, ethical, and 
economic aspects of the [liquor] question, which 
will serve as a basis for intelligent public and 
private action.”” The work of the committee 
has been well done. The compilation of statis- 
tics, the gathering of facts, and the suggestion 
of results and remedies, have received the ut- 
most care and attention of the committee. The 
book is a most valuable contribution to one of 
the burning questions of the day, and its con- 
tents should receive careful study from our leg- 
islators, mayors, aldermen, and corporations 
who can control the sale and use of intoxicants. 


The Standard Intermediate School Dictionary 
of the English Language. By James C. Fern- 
ald. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1. 
This is an excellent dictionary for the class of 

students for whom it is compiled. Handy in 

size, clear, concise, and well printed, it is calcu- 
lated to fill a want that must often be felt by 
scholars when a large dictionary is not available. 


“Tue Temperance Problem and Social Re- 
form,” by Joseph Rountree and Arthur Sher- 
well, of which three editions have been quickly 
taken up in London, will be published here im- 
mediately by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study 
It. By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. 81. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. LIX. $3.75, 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 
What Women Can Earn. $81. 
The Strong Arm. By Robert Barr. 81.25. 
FLEMING H, REVELL COMPANY, 


Christian Science Examined. By Henry Varley. 


Plain Papers on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
the Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D. 


D, APPLETON & Co. 


Our Navy in Time of War (1861-1898). 
Matthews. 75 cents. 


Snow on the Headlight. By Cy Warman. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Baptism. By the Rev. Darwell Stone. Oxford Li- 
brary of Practical Theology. $1.50. 


ae stage of Half a Century. By Richard W. Hiley. 


By 


By Franklin 


Thoughts on the Collects for the Trinity Season. By 
Ethel Romanes. $1. 


Pamphlets Received 
Year Book of St. Matthew’s Cathedral Parish, Dallas, 
Texas, 


Visions of Anti-Christ and His Times. By Major 
General W, A. Baker, Royal Bombay Engineers 


Report of the Army and Navy Department Y. M.C. A. 
Sixth Annual Address of the Bishop of Vermont. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Omaha Hucelsior 


Brsie SERMONS.—We believe that a great mis- 
take is made in depending upon sensational ser- 
mons. A congregation, as a whole, is quite re- 
ceptive and willing to be instructed rather than 
entertained. To this end we think that Bible- 
class methods should be carried into the pulpit. 
Let the minister who laments the fact that he 
cannot get the older men interested in the work 
of his Bible-class, try once the effect of bringing 
the Bible-class to them, administering a dose of 
Bible-instruction from the pulpit, along the 
same lines, geographical, archeological, and his- 
torical, that obtain in hisown study. He will 
be surprised to find what an attentive congre- 
gation sits beforehim For the average man, af- 
ter all the instruction that,he had or didn’t have 
“at his mother’s knee,’ has a very indifferent 
knowledge of the actual facts of Bible history 
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and their relation to the progress of the world, 
more particularly that of the Old Testament, 
and this can be made very entertaining matter, 
say, for a once-a-month sermon, or let uscallita 
“talk.” While other Sundays are taken up with 
doctrinal, business, or contemporary sermons, 
allow the seeker after the real facts of religious 
history, either of Biblical or more recent times, 
to have his fill occasionally. 


The Observer (Presbyterian) 


ARBITRARY CritTicism.—If everything be con- 
ceded to a criticism arbitrarily subjective, if 
each man considers himself capable of picking 
and choosing throughout the area of the Divine 
Word, and if the Bible be treated as a subject 
for dissection by little human minds, there will 
be many Bibles with a small ‘‘b,” but there will 
remain no Bible in capital letters. When, for’ 
example, a “leading scholar’ of America declares 
that there is in the Bible a great deal of ‘‘rub- 
bish’? and promiscuous *‘debris,”’ the way is pre- 
pared for this manor that man to throw this 
book or that chapter on his own private rubbish 
heap, as he sees fit, no supreme Form really re- 
maining by which to judge and direct human 
life. If one writer can err, so can another; if 
Paulis wrong, so might John be,even though he 
leaned upon Jesus’s breast; or, for that matter 
(which is the latest fruit of this vicious subject- 
ivedissection of Scripture), so might Jesus him- 
self be in error, or even a falsifier. All these 
scriptural skepticisms are possible where human 
conceit exalts itself to determine just what the 
Lord Almighty did say, or ought to have said, 
to mankind in the way of a revelation. What 
is needed is a revival of respect for the Bible. 
The Bible deserves, by reason of all that it has 
so far done for the race, to be taken upon its 
own terms. It is not only a good book; it is the 
best book. It is the authority of God, and it is 
God’s book. There is no rubbish in the Bible. 
The Scriptures are not the debris of centuries, 
but the lively and enduring oracles of the great 
Jehovah. . 

The Presbyterian Banner 

Eruics AND Business.—The doctrine that eth- 
ics has nothing to do with business is both athe- 
istic and anarchical. If ethics has no place in 
business it has no place anywhere; the differ- 
ence between right and wrong is a mythical 
distinction;sthere is no God, and not even a 
Power in the world that makes for righteous- 
ness. The practical effects of the doctrine 
would be such as would grow out of this athe- 
istical root. It would drive out of business not 
only brotherhood and sympathy and sincere 
mutual service, but also justice and right, truth 
and trust, and turn it into a den of thieves and 
cut-throats. On such principles, business would 
be impossible and society would perish. The 
chief factors in business are not land, labor, and 
capital, but faith, truth, and right. Without 
these moral principles as the ground on which 
to stand, men could have no dealings with one 
another, and business could not even begin} 
Not only so, but it is these moral principles that 
make business profitable. Business that is. 
built on fraud or force is a kind of robbery, that. 
makes some richer by making others poorer, 
and such business cannot last; but trade that is 
conducted on principles of mutual truth and 
trust is profitable all around, and can ever con- 
tinue to increase its wealth. Successful busi- 
ness men, asa rule, believe in the principles and 
in the practice of ethics, and their honesty is 
their most splendid and most profitable capital. 
The very name “trust”? is a highly ethical word, 
and if this form of business “knows nothing 
about ethics,’’ it is doing business under false 
pretences, and should change its name. A cer- 
tain United States senator once declared that 
“there is no room for the Ten Commandments 
in politics,” and was speedily retired to private 
life under a weight of public odium. The busi- 
ness man that ‘knows nothing about ethics” -is 
flaunting his moral shamelessness before the 
world,and will excite against himself and against. 
his business its indignant condemnation. It is 
“ethics” that stands between business and _an- 
archy. ‘ 
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The household 


In Time of Sickness 
A STORY OF THE NIGER DELTA 


CONCLUDED) 


HE mighty cottonwoods across the river 
rose blackly against a blaze of crimson 
light when a low, white-painted launch swung 
‘out from beneath the clustering palms. Two 
of Langton’s Krooboys crouched forward be- 
neath the warped and blistered sun-deck, 
and the Haussa soldier leaned over the cock- 
pit coamings, gazing half-amused at the 
quaint figure in greasy dungarees very busy 
beside him. Langton, after suffering many 
things at the hands of the white mechanic 
sent him out from home to teach the negroes 
how to run that launch, had decided to be- 
come his own engineer. The assistant when 
most wanted was generally found to be suf- 
fering from an overdose of palm wine,which 
Was a point too good to be missed by the 
cynical traders; while Langton had doubts 
whether under any circumstances it would 
be wise to trust so delicate a craft as an oil- 
launch to the mercies of the Krooboy. 
Therefore, being a man of resource, he had 
puzzled over designs and complicated pieces 
of link motion himself, and now, blackened 
with soot-of.kerosene_and redolent of rancid 
oil, he bent over the clanking machinery. 
“All right at last; that’s better. Now we’re 
off,” he said, and with a cloud of evil-smell- 
ing blue vapor that wreathed about her 
quarters, tainting the air half a mile astern, 
and the muddy water,which gleamed blood- 
red about her, boiling beneath the bow, the 
launch clanged on up stream. 


Presently the last faint glow of saffron 
flickered and died out behind the palms, 
darkness closed suddenly down, and wisps of 
fever-mist, heavy with germs of madness 
and death, crawled out across the river as 
the forest woke to life. 


‘‘Warmed up now, we’ll let her go,” said 
Langton, and crank and connecting rod 
clanged faster and faster, until they reeled 
and danced before his aching eyes. Here 
and there the mist rose to the height of the 
shade-deck, and the tired man stared anx- 
iously ahead, gripping the iron tiller harder, 
as they swept through the clammy white- 
ness at nine knots an hour. Then Amadu, 
the Haussa, who was quite aware of the risk 
of crushing in the thin plates like an egg- 
shell against a mighty, drifting log, opened 
his eyes in wide surprise. The representa- 
tives of the government he knew travel fast 
by night or day through winding creek and 
foul lagoon, in spite of rending snag, treach- 
erous eddy, and hidden shoal; but it was 
Strange to find that this quietly spoken white 
man who was neither consul nor officer, 
thought equally little of the risk. 


In places the vapor stood like a solid wall 
across the creek, but there was no slacken- 
ing of speed. More oil was pumped into the 
cylinder. Langton threw the valve open 
wide, and the white wreaths piled them- 
selves higher and higher against the trem- 
bling bow, while the hum and whirr grew 
louder still, and the little propeller whirled 
like a dynamo. Then a broad red moon 
swung up from behind the forest, and the 
streaks of mist became less frequent, while 
the river shimmered in silver light. High 
overhead rose the feathery tufts of the oil 
palms, and the shadowy undergrowth be- 
neath was filled with mysterious rustlings, 


as the forest creatures stirred forth to hunt 
or warfare after the manner of their kind. 
The atmosphere was like that of a great 
hothouse, heavy with the smell of steaming 
earth, the fragrance of lily flowers, and an 
odor as of all manner of spices. And the 
launch was going ten knots now. 

Later the forests rolled away astern, and 
they drove onwards through a waste of fetid 
mire, where the mangroves spread their 
dingy leaves to hide the foul depths of pu- 
trefaction among the crawling roots, and 
the channels were cumbered with banks of 
rotting mud. Scaly alligators floundered 
beneath the oyster-crusted withes, unseen 
crawling things splashed along the edge of 
the bubbling mud, and the air was almost 
unbreathable with the sour odors of decay. 
But neither the pen of a Dante, nor the 
weird pencil of Dore, could adequately de- 
pict an African mangrove swamp at night. 
It is fantastic, unearthly, horrible, and the 
shadow of death, and torments worse than 
death, brood heavily above it. And all the 
time the worn-out European, soaked in clam- 
my fever-damp, and dazed from want of 
sleep, stood like a silent statue gripping the 
helm, for he knew that the launch was run- 
ning a grim race for a white man’s life that 
night. He quite understood that he was in 
greater peril now than he had been in the 
native village, for one rasp against a sub- 
merged water-logged trunk would leave 
them to the mercy of the alligators, while 
not even a Jakkery could traverse the man- 
grove roots. There are also compensations, 
even in Africa,-where the white man does 
not, as a rule, receive infection from a na- 
tive, which is strange, considering that he, 
too, suffers from similar ailments. 

The engines had settled to their work, and 
were doing their utmost now, and as the 
miles reeled by astern, Amadu, the Haussa 
took the helm at intervals, while Langton 
bent over them, oil-canin hand. Then, as 
they swept out of a tunnel-like channel be- 
neath the mangrove boughs, he suddenly 
checked the valve and jammed the tiller 
down. A tier of yellow lights glimmered 
right overhead through drifting mist, anda 
startled hail came down from the lofty iron 
bows that towered blackly above them. 
‘Launch ahoy; look out there—look out,” it 
said. The little craft swayed sharply down 
as she felt the helm, and even the Haussa 
held his breath when she scraped past the 
great steel stem. Then swinging round ina 
semi-circle, with panting engines, she ground 
against the weed-crusted side which rose 
like a wall before her. It was one of the ir- 
regular mailboats which churn their way 
far inland through the tangled creeks to col- 
lect palm oil from the scattered factories, 
waiting for the dawn, and as a sudden 
thought struck Langton he clutched at the 
half-lowered accommodation ladder, and 
hurried up on deck, 

He found the purser, whom he knew, sort- 
ing papers in a sweltering room, and ex- 
plained his presence briefly, adding, with an 
assurance he was far from feeling: “I know 
you will spare me a block of ice—it may 
save the poor fellow’s life.” The good-na- 
tured official wrinkled his brows. “If it had 
been any one else I would have laughed at 
you,” he said. ‘‘'We have very little left, 
and have cut it off the passengers— South 
Coast Belgians growling like bears because 
they have to drink tepid wine—but we’ve 
eight men down, some of them raving al- 
ready. Still, I suppose you want it badly or 
you would not have asked.” Then he rose 


and pounded on the doctor’s door. ‘Do you 
hear, Pills; I’m going to give Mr. Langton a 
block of ice, and he’ll ransack your bottle 
shop as well, Hyah, Frypan, tell them stew- 
ard-man quick.” Langton hurriedly se- 
lected a few things he needed, and when 
they shook hands the purser said: ‘‘You are 
in a desperate hurry, not even a glass of 
wine? Well, you are an unsociable man, 
and certainly a very grimy one, but good 
luck go with you,” and Langton hurried on 
board the launch, with the precious ice 
wrapped in a blanket. 

It was burning day when they came paznt- 
ing into sight of the Salu factory, after wind- 
ing round through endless creeks, for not 
even a native could find his way by night 
through the network of narrow tunnels be- 
neath the mangrove boughs. By that time 
Sergeant Amadu was filled with a deep re- 
spect for his white companion. ‘‘This man 
should have been a soldier,’ he afterwards 
said. Under the best of circumstances an oil 
launch is an uncleanly craft to drive, and 
when she has been experimented upon sur- 
reptitiously by inquisitive Krooboys, matters 
are notimproved. Langton was, therefore, as 
the purser had said, a very grimy man. His 
face was blackened with soot of kerosene, 
and his duck garments smeared with oil, but 
when the traders met him at the landing 
with an offer of refreshment, his reply was 
characteristic. ‘‘We’ll see the sick man 
first, the rest can wait,’”’ he said. 

Lee fidgeted uneasily as they walked 
towards the house. ‘It was very good of. 
you to come,”’ he presently observed. ‘‘Per- 
haps it would be better to let that little dif- 
ference of opinion drop. We’ll overlook 
what you said.” 

Much suffering and many disappointments 
had failed to quench Langton’s sense of 
humor, and there was a twinkle in his eye 
as he answered: ‘‘Let it be postponed, then, 
and I will tackle you again some day. I 
haven’t changed my mind, you know.” 

When he had finished his examination his 
face was very grave, and bending over the 
sufferer’s couch he put the matter plainly, 
for in the fever-swamps, where death is 
very near to every European, men do not 
hide the truth in times like this. “I must 
warn you that you are very ill,” he said, 
gently. ‘‘So ill that I see nothing for it but 
the ice bath—I presume you know the risk?” 

A faint smile flickered in the sick man’s 
face as he gasped: ‘‘I can understand; no 
one could live long at a temperature of one 
hundred and six, and without sleep for 
many nights. Do what you think best.” 

Then Langton turned to.the traders: 
“Crush all the fresh limes you have, pour 
vinegar on them, and the coldest water. 
There’s no time to lose; I have brought some 
ice.” 

Lee opened his eyes. ‘‘I could not have 
bought a piece like that for five pounds just 
now,” he said; and Langton answered: ‘'Be 


thankful, then, that there are still people ~ 


who will give what money cannot buy.” 
Afterwards the strangely assorted trio, 
two reckless gin traders and the represent- 
ative of a body whose emissaries, though 
they make mistakes at times, have poured 
out their blood like water in the fever-land, 
fought a grim battle for that officer’s life. 
More than once it seemed that the hand of 
death was stronger than human skill, for the 
chilly ice water threatened to quench the 
flickering life as well as the fire of fever; 


but Langton knew his work, and the flame __ 


did not go out. It was done at last, and 


‘ 


’ 
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. Alton, wrapped in dry blankets, was carried 
back to the veranda for the sake of the pass- 
ing coolness, where he lay white and still, 
occasionally rambling incoherently. “If he 
would only sleep,” said Langton to trader 
Lee, when he had changed his garments and 
swallowed a morsel of food. “Can’t you rig 
a draught screen to catch the little air? 
You two can rest if you need it. I dare not 
leave him now.” 

So, together with the faithful Haussa who 
steadfastly refused to leave his master’s 
couch, the tired man sat himself down to 
watch. The sun southed and rolled west- 
ward, and the temperature steadily in- 
creased, until the dust of the scorching com- 
pound beneath would have burned the in- 
cautious foot. The palm fronds ceased their 
dry rustle, and the forest lay silent, swelter- 
ing in fervent heat. And through it all, 
table follower of the Prophet and white 
Christian watched and waited in uncom- 
plaininz silence, the barriers between them 
melting away beneath a power which is 
greater than the distinctions of color and 
race, Late in the afternoon Ellory returned 
with a little fruit and food, and said, softly: 
‘“Any improvement yet?” but Langton shook 
his head. 

“T am afraid not,’ was the grave answer. 
“He talks at times, but his mind seems to 
wander—we can only hope for sleep.” Af- 
terwards no one spoke, and the shadows 
lengthened across the compound until the 


palm tufts were black lacework against 


crimson fire again, and the mist rose like 
steam from off the quaking swamps. A col- 
umn of blue vapor curled up above the huts 
of the Krooboy laborers, and the monotonous 
tapping of a monkey-skin drum came quiy- 
ering through the listless air. 

The sick man, whose eyes were half-open 
now, turned a ghastly face towards them, 
and seemed to listen. ‘‘Ah, a Krooboy drum, 
and I thought I was at home,” he said, faint- 
ly and incoherently. ‘I am going home— 
no, | remember now. Dying — Langton 
koows, [ saw it in his face. Ellory, you 
won't forget the letters, or I’ll haunt you. 
Poor Kate, she watches every mail. I must 
have dreampt I heard her speaking now.” 

Langton raised his hand. ‘‘You must not 
talk,” he said, soothingly; but the low voice 
wenton: ‘‘Lift me up, ana let me see the 
sunset.” Toe big Haussa sergeant raised 
the wasted shoulders in his arms, and the 
sick man, gazing wistfully down the shim- 
mering river, the highway to the sea, ram- 
bled on: ‘‘Yes, I’m going home. English 
meadows instead of fever-swamps—you kaow 
the English air. No, I’m always forgetting. 
‘Lay me down, I’m tired, very tired.” 

“TLight-headed, poor fellow. I’m afraid 
he’s near the end,” said Lee, softly, as he 
drew near the missionary’s side; and Amadu 
laid his mastér down. A last red gleam 
touchec the transparent forehead, and the 
weary eyelids closed. The Haussa leaned 
forward, staring breathlessly, and Ellory’s 
eyes were misty as, choking down something 
in his throat, he said: ‘‘Beyond the fever 
now.” 

Then a firm grasp closed upon his arm, he 
was led quietly but forcibly away, and a 
steady voice answered: ‘‘No—it’s sleep, 
life-giving sleep. We dare not move him, 
and we'll have to chance the damp. His 
life is trembling in the balance still, and I 
must hold out yet.” All night Langton 
watched again, with the Haussa, asleep at 
last in spite of his efforts, slumbering beside 
him, until in the coolness of the dawn he 
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rose thankfully to his feet, knowing that the 
crisis was past. ‘‘Allah has spared your 
master's life,” he said; and the big Moslem, 
standing erect, turned his face towards the 
brightening east. Then awakening and 
giving a few brief instructions to the traders, 
Langton crawled away to his quarters and 
slept like a log for ten hours on end; while 
when the Haussa descended the creaking 
stairway he laid a gripon Ellory’s arm which 
the trader remembered all that day, as he 
said in the tongue of the North: ‘There 


.are many infidel teachers, and some are 


doubtless of the white bushmen. I, Amadu, 
have seen them—but this is a leader of 


men.” 
A week later Langton who had many 


things to do meantime, came back to that 
factory, and carried Alton away in his odor- 
iferous launch, through a maze of foul creeks, 
to overtake the mailboat at a group ot facto- 
ries. He stayed on board two days, with his 
launch towing astern, and then took leave of 
his patient as they neared the river mouth. 
Alton, weak as a child, but past all danger, 
lay inacanvas lounge beneath the saloon 
deck awnings, and his sunken eyes were 
bright with hope. ‘‘Words cannot thank 
you for what you have done,” he said. ‘Is 
there any way I can show my gratitude?” 

Langton smiled alittle. ‘We do not do 
this work for a reward,’”’ he answered slow- 
ly. “There are those who speak ill of us 
upon the coast, and when you hear such 
speech, you can say that we try to do our 
best, and you speak with authority, you 
know. And now good-by, and new health 
in the dear old land.” 

The two men grasped hands, and Lang- 
ton, standing on the deck of his little oil 
launch, watched the mailboat steam out 
across the tumbling bar until her smoke 
was only a dim smear upon the rim of the 
turquoise semi-circle. Then choking down 
a sigh, he went back to his work among the 
swamps.—Harold Bindloss in Good Words. 


Jonnie Crum’s Peece 


M® PRINTER: My Teechar in Sunday 
Sckool wanted us to rite a peece about 


the bennyfits of Sunday Sckools. This is 


my peece. Jonnie Crum. I am going on 
to 9 years old. 
Bennyfit 1. Sunday Schools is a grate 


bennyfit to childerns fathers and mothers. 
It gives em psece and happiness. Every 
Sunday morning my Pa and Ma gets up 
late coz Pa is always tired Sundays. After 
breakfast Pa always says come hussle round 
childern and go to Sunday Sckool, for Pa is 
tired and wants a little peece and rest Sun- 
days. Then Pa goes and lays down on the sofy 
and smokes and reads papers all the forenoon. 
Ma she sees to gettin dinner, for Pa says he 
must have a good dinner on Sunday, anyway. 
Ma has to take care of the baby, too, fer the 
hired gal is a cathlick and says she wont 
stay home from Church fer nobody and Ma 
bein a protestan has to mind her. 

Bennyfit 2. Sunday Sckools save chil- 
dern’s Pas and Mas from going to church. 
One day the minister was up to our house 
and he told Pa and Ma they ort to go to 
Church. And Pa says, O, I send all my 
childern to Sunday Sekool, and gess that 
will have todo. And so Ma and Pa dont go 
to Church, but Ma says she would like to. 

Bennyfit 38. Suaday Sckools saves child- 
erns payrents a good deal of money. When 
the minister told Pa he ort to help pay the 
Church expenses, Pa said O I give my chil- 
dern a nickel a peece every Sunday to take 


to the Sunday Sckool. 
said, yes, but the childern gets it all back 
again in Cards and Books and Picknicks, 
and Krismas trees. 
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But the minister 


And Pa said, well it. 
is all I can afford. 
Bennyfit. 4. Sunday Sckool saves the 


big boys and girls from goin to Church. 


When the boys gets big enuff to smoke and 
to not mind their Pas, then they stop goin 
to Sunday Sckool. Only they go to Church 
some nites when the girls go along, and 
then they all set in back seats and chew 
gum. My Pa told Jim my big brother that 
he ort to go to Church reglar. But Jim 
said there aint no need of my goin more’n 
there is of your goin. I have as much 
rite to stay at home as you have. But 
Pa said he was tired on Sundays. Pa keeps 
a store, but every day he says times are so 
hard he don’t sell much and don’t have 
much to do. 

Bennyfit 5. Sunday Sckools make the 
Teechars study up things. My Teechar was 
over to our house and Ma said shed ketch 
her. Soshe said, Miss Jenny which is the 
oldest, the Cathlick Church or the Jewish 
Church. My Teechar said, Iam not sure, 
but I think the Cathlick Church. My Ma 
said she sposed so too, but any how there 
want much difference. My Pa thinks it is 
the duty of Sunday Sckool Teechars to study 
up and know things. When we ask him 
about God, or something else we want to 
know very bad, he always says, you are a 
leettle ahead of me, go and ask your Sunday 
Sckool Teechar, thats what shes put there 
fer to teech you. Jim thats my big brother 
said to Pa, how much wages does Sunday 
Sckool Teechars get. Pa said they don’t 
get no wages. They Teech fer love. Then 
Jim said what do they love your childern so 
much fer, and why dont you teech your own 
childern for love. And Pa he got'mad and 
told Jim he was sassy. 


Bennyfit 6. Sunday Sckools do a great 
deal of good to childern. If it warnt for 
them they wouldnt know nothing. Fer 
their Payrents haint got no time to teech 
em, Childern learn sungs and verses and 
things. If they go reglar and don’t miss. 
they get big pay fer learnin to be good. 
But when I am a little bigger I am goin to 
do as Pa does and stay at home Sundays, and 
smoke and read the papers and haye some 
of Mas big dinners. 


Bennyfit 7. There isa grate many more 
bennyfits toSunday Sckools but I dont know 
any more.—Jonnie Crum, in Young Ohurch- 


Roya 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


Alum baking powders are the greatest 
menacers to health of the present day. 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Antiquity of the Carpenter’s 
Plane 


VERY interesting discovery has been 

made at the Roman city of Silchester. 
The excavators came across a dry well, 
which, on being explored, proved quite a 
little museum of antiquities. Some fifteen 
feet down, a Times correspondent says, the 
diggers found an urn-shaped pottery vase, 
about a foot in length, quite intact, and, 
curiously enough, protected by lumps of 
chalk built around it. The vase, which 
probably originally contained some precious 
substance, was, however, quite empty. Above 
it were deposited a great number of iron 
implements, most of which were in a won- 
derful state of preservation. They seem to 
have been the tools of a carpenter and a 
coppersmith or silversmith, with some mis- 
cellaneous objects of blacksmith’s work 
thrown in. The principal specimen is a 
earpenter’s plane of quite modern type, al- 
though unquestionably more than 1,500 years 
old; three or four axes, retaining their fine 
cutting edges and still quite serviceable; a 
number of chisels and gouges of all shapes 
and sizes, hammers, adzes, saws, files, etc. 
In the smith’s department may be specified 
a brazier for burning charcoal, quite com- 
plete, two or three anvils of different sizes 
and shapes, a fine pair of tongs adapted for 
lifting crucibles, a curious tripod candela- 
brum lamp, or candlestick, and several other 
curious objects, the precise uses of which 
have not yet been determined. In addition, 
there are several large bars of iron, a couple 
of plowshares, and a broken sword. Prob- 
ably more will be found deeper down in the 
well. This is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant find at Silchester since the discovery 
of the bronze Roman eagle, now at Strath- 
fieldsayes, some years ago.—Scientific Amerv- 
can. 


A Good Story 


HE rector of a Somersetshire village, 

chiefly inhabited by small farmers and 
their laborers, was being helped one Sunday 
by a visitor in his house, who had once be- 
fore preached for him a very learned ser- 
mon, utterly over the heads of the con- 
gregation. The rector begged him this 
time to use the very simplest language, and 
was answered: ‘‘Yes, certainly. You shall 
tell me afterwards if I have used one sentence 
that your people will not have understood.” 
The sermon was preached, and in the even- 
ing the preacher was rather hurt at being 
told that there was more than one sentence 
which could not have been understood. 
‘*Tell me-one, pray.” ‘‘Well, you told them 
to ‘draw their own inference’ from certain 
facts.” ‘‘But, my dear fellow, everyone 
knows what it is to draw an inference.” 
‘Well,” said the rector, ‘'we’ll ask my 
groom-gardener. He is one of the most in- 
telligent men in the village, and you shall 
hear what he says.” Accordingly, on Mon- 
day, they sought Robert in the garden, and 
after a little talk about strawberries and 
netting and so on, the rector said: ‘‘You 
heard my friend, Mr. H., preach yesterday, 
Robert?” ‘Ob yes, sir; very nice, very 
nice.” ‘‘You understood all he said!” ‘Oh 
yes, sir, surely; very nice, very nice!” ‘Did 
you hear him tell you to ‘draw your own in- 
ference?’ What do you think he meant?” 
‘Oh, yes, sir. I heerd him say it, and—why 
—well—I don’t know as I zackly understood; 
but I were certing 0’ this, that if it were 
anythin’ in reason, our mare ud draw it!” 


, 


N “The Story of my Life,’? by Augustus 

Hare, he relates this of an Oxford under- 
graduate: 

“One day a man said to him, ‘How do you 
do, R.?’ and he answered, ‘Quite well, thank 
you.’ The next day the man was astonished 
at receiving from R. the following note: 
‘Dear Sir:—I am sorry to tell that I have 
been acting a deceptive part. When I told 
you yesterday that I was quite well I had 
really a headache; this has been upon my 
conscience ever since.’ The note amused the 
man whose name was Burton, and he showed 
it to a friend who, knowing R.’s weakness, 
said to him: ‘Oh, R., how could you act so 
wrongly as to call Mr. Burton ‘‘dear sir,” 
thereby giving him the impression that you 
liked him, when you know that you dislike 
him extremely?’ R. was sadly distressed, 
and a few days later. Mr. Burton received 
the following: ‘Burton, I am sorry to trouble 
you again, but I have been shown that, un- 
der the mask of friendship, I have been for 
the second time deceiving you; by calling 
you ‘‘dear sir” I may have led you to suppose 
I liked you, which I never did, and never 
can do. Iam, Burton, yours, etc.’” 


From Mississippl.—A correspondent writes: 
“T think I told you to stop my subscription at ex- 
piration, but Tue Livrine Cxurca is such a good 
paper that I enclose $1 for a renewal for six 
months.”’ 


A TRUE BRAIN 


Can be Built by the Right Materials. 


The statement is made and is susceptible 
of proof that brains are built somewhat as a 
wall or house is built of certain defined and 
well understood things. 

Wood may be the principal and largest 
article in a house, but it cannot be formed 
into a house without the nails, bolts, or 
screws to hold it in shape. 

We know that albumen is the bulkiest 
thing used by Nature in building a human 
brain; but albumen alone does not make a 
brain. It requires the small particles of 
Phosphate of Potash (like the nails in the 
house) to form the albumen into what is 
known as gray matter in brain and nerve 
tissue. 

The albumen exists in large quantities in 
a variety of food. 

The Phosphate of Potash is found in its 
truest form in certain parts of field grains. 
When a man shows brain fag, or a woman 
shows nervous symptoms, it is prima facie 
evidence that the Phosphate of Potash is 
used up faster than the food supplies it. 
Therefore either quit the worrying work or 
get food strong in the natural Phosphate of 
Potash, to more quickly and surely replace 
the daily loss. 

That is the especial errand of the famous 
food, Grape-Nuts. 

Good, sturdy nerves and a healthy, active, 
tireless brain, will make a man rich where 
he is sure to fail when the brain is unable 
to carry out the behests of the mind. 

Remember that Phosphate of Potash as a 
drug, will not do, for Nature takes kindly 
only to such body builders when presented 
in food as prepared in Dame Nature’s own 
labaratory. 

Grape-Nuts are to be found in all first-class 
groceries, and once tried the delicious flavor 
will never be forgotten, while the feeling of 
increased strength and vigor of brain and 
nerves will tell its own tale. 


“‘Good Beginnings 
Make Good Endings.” 


You ate making a good beginning when 
you commence to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomach, 
kidneys or liver. Persistently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 
ing of perfect health, strength and vigor. 


Never Disappoints 


TARRANT’S ‘SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. ~ 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over, Take no substitute. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to THz Livine Cxuurog, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Pon, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 89 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 45th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. ‘ 


REMITTANOES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


CHANGE OF ADDREsS.—Subscribers should name. 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


FoOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
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EXcCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchan e. ie 
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the time it has been sent, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
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Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
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Children’s our 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


A Birthday Temper 


€6A7TO jam!” Gilbert’s face, which had 

been a sunshiny, birthday face when 
he sat down, became suddenly overcast, and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

““Cry-baby!”’ said Tom, in a whisper, but 
loud erough for Gilbert to hear; and he re- 
sponded by a kick, which missed the offend- 
er’s leg, but hit his little sister Janie’s, and 
made her set up a dismal wail. 

“What is the matter?” said the 
ness, looking up from the teapot. 

“Gilbert's crying,” burst forth Tom and 
Edward, in one breath, ‘‘because it’s his 
birthday, and there’s no jam, and he kicked 
Janie because we laughed.”’ 

“Oh,, Gilbert,” said Miss Ellward, re- 
proachfully, ‘I did not think you were so 
greedy!” 

Gilbert hung his head; he was not greedy. 
What had vexed him was, not the loss of the 
jam, but that Miss Ellward should have for- 
gotten his birthday; but he was too proud 
and angry to explain. 

Poor little boy! his temper was'‘a trial to 
himself and everyone else, and sometimes 
prevented even his own family from under- 
standing what an upright, affectionate child 
he was. : 

“Remember this afternoon, Gilbert,” 
said Miss Eillward, rather anxiously. 

Gilbert started, and recollected himself, 
making a brave effort to look pleasant 
again. He had really hurt his brothers and 
sisters more than once lately in his fits of 
passion, and Miss Ellward had told him that 
if it happened again she must punish him 
severely. 

Mrs. Weber was away, and the little Web- 
ers were an anxious charge to their gov- 
erness, for though they had many good 
points, they were difficult children to man- 
age, because of Gilbert’s violent temper, 
and his brothers’ teasing ways. 

It had been settled that, in honor of Gil- 
bert’s birthday, they were to have a donkey- 
ride that afternoon, to some place in the 
neighborhood, and a gypsy tea, and the fear 
of losing this treat restored Gilbert to good 
humor. 

‘Has it been decided where we are to 
go?” said Miss Ellward, looking at Gilbert, 
for the owner of the birthday had generally 
the chief voice in deciding what the treat 
was tobe, and Gilbert answered promptly: 

‘Oh, please, to the castle.” 

He was a clever little boy, and very fond 
of history, and he had always longed to go 
to this old castle, that was just beyond 
a walk for the younger ones. But his 
brothers gave a howl of dismay. 

‘That musty old castle far away from the 
sea! Oh, do let us goto Featherstone Bay 
instead!’’ 

Miss Ellward felt uneasy. This threat- 
ened to be a stormy birthday; but a donkey- 
ride was a treatin itself, and Gilbert did not 
wish to risk losing it by adisplay of temper. 

We'll go to Featherstone Bay instead,” 
he said, quite pleasantly, though he had 
not forgiven Miss Ellward yetfor forgetting 
his birthday, and was secretly hurt that the 
others did not say so much as “‘thank you.” 

It was a holiday, and he slipped away by 


cover- 


himself, thinking that was the best way of 
safeguarding his temper and the promised 
treat. His father had given him adelightful 
book, and he was soon deep init. But when 
in a good humor, he was the cleverest of 
them all at inventing interesting games, 
and his brothers were aggrieved at his de- 
sertion. 

“Let’s poke him up,” said Tom; but his 
elder sister Mary who knew the nature of 
Tom’s poking up, said: 

“Please don’t, Tom; you will make him 
angry, and then he will lose the treat.” 

‘‘Nonsense, you old hen!” and Tom. and 
Edward ran off. 

“Hi, Pugnose,” they shouted joyfully, as 
they caught sight of Gilbert in the summer- 


house. « 
Now, if there was one thing that roused 


Gilbert, it was that horrid nickname, and 
his only answer was a savage growl. 

‘‘We want you,” said the others, roughly, 
making a dive at his book. 


But Gilbert snatched it back. ‘I want to 


read. Can’t you leave me in peace? I gave 
up to you.” 
“Gave up?” The others gave a whistle 


of derision. ‘‘Mr. Greedy please myself, Pug- 
nose!”’ 

Alas for poor Gilbert! his good _resolu- 
tions vanished, and all the smothered wrath 
of the morning broke out at once. 

“Take that!” he cried violently, and flung 
the book at his brother’s head. 

Tom dodged it cleverly, but it struck lit- 
tle George who had run up behind, on his 
shoulder, and literally bowled him over. 
At that moment Miss Ellward appeared on 
the scene. As soon as she had ascertained 
that the child was only frightened and not 
seriously hurt, she said, sorrowfully: 


“IT can’t let you go with the rest this af- 
ternoon, now.” 

“T don’t care!” shouted Gilbert, and 
rushed away. 

When Mr. Weber strolled down towards 
the arbor early in the glowing June after- 
noon, he found a miserable little heap curled 
up on the seat in it. 

Gilbert jumped to his feet, as red as the 
roses that clambered outside, at the sound 
of his father’s voice. 

“T want you to come for a walk with me, 
Gal? 

Mr. Weber had rarely time for a walk 
with his boys, and now Gilbert could scarce- 
ly believe his ears that he was going to be- 
stow one of his hard-earned holiday walks 
on himself—the offender. He scarcely no- 
ticed which way they were going, in his sur- 
prise, and his father did not speak for some 
time. At last he said: 

‘Tell me all about it, Gil.” 

The kind voice made Gilbert long to pour 


Vitality 
Many children while appearing 
strong and rugged really have little 
vitality. Other things being equal 
the child with the most vitality is 
bound to have less sickness, and 
what sickness there is will be of a 
mild character. Mellin’s Food 
gives vitality; it nourishes every part 
of the body and furnishes material for 
proper growth and development and 

this results in vitality and vigor. 


Mellin’s Food 


children are strong and rugged, they 
have a large amount of vitality and 
are in a condition to, and do, resist 
disease better than those fed on 
starchy and improper foods. Mothers 
should remember this when selecting 
-a food for their baby. 


I have a son 17 months old who 
has taken Mellin’s Food since he 
was 10 weeks old. He is in perfect 
health and has been so through 
the summer, although there has 


been much sickness and many 
deaths among babies in our city. 
I feel confident that we owe to 
Mellin’s Food our baby’s fine con- 
dition. We have recommended | 
Mellin’s Food to many mothers. 
Mrs. C. F. Sawtelle, 256 Win- 
throp Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company p 
Boston, Mass, 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Ray. WM. B. HAMILTON, RxEcToR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 
JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 
WINDOWS, 


Chure FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8thiSt. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 
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Soap-sprung 
Came from soap—an improve- 


ment upon it; a sort of higher development 
\ of soap, just as man is said to have been 


from the monkey. Every 


virtue that good soap has you'll find in 

All the soap is in it that’s neces- 

Pearline isn’t meant to be used with 

soap,, but to take the place of it. Every- 

thing that soap does, Pearline does, and 

does it better. 
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forth the tangled tale of his grievances’ and 
his late outburst, but somehow he eould not 
get beyond: ‘*They will call me pugnose.” 

*‘Really?” said his father, with an odd lit- 
tle smile. ‘‘Why, that was my nickname at 
school.” 

Gilbert looked at his father's well-shaped 
nose, and a smile curled his own lips; he 
said no more about this particular griev- 
ance, which had become suddenly dignified. 

“T did want to keep my temper,” he said, 
sadly, ‘‘because of this afternoon; but I 
don’t know what was wrong with me, It was 
no use trying, after all.” 

“Perhaps there was something wrong 
with the motive. Suppose we try a better 
one for the future, my child.” 

This was all his father said, but Gilbert 
understood him. 

‘Now, Gilbert, my man, can you step 
out?” said Mr. Weber presently, in quite a 
different tone of voice, and Gilbert did step 
out with a will; it was impossible to feel 
tired when his father talked of all the things 
he was most interested in. 

“There it is!’? said Mr. Weber, as they 
turned a corner. 

And Gilbert gave a jump; it was the 
castle! 

‘‘And—why, there are the others!” he 
cried in a puzzled tone, as there was a wild 
whoop, and the children came rushing down 
in a little crowd to meet them. 

Tom and Edward looked just a little 
sheepish, 

“Tv’s a make-up,” they whispered. 

‘*Well,Gilbert.” said his father, as he bade 
him good-night that evening, ‘‘the birthday 
has not been such a failure after all, has it?” 

‘Tt has been just splendid, papa!’? And 
it was true; Gilbert’s temper had come tri- 
umphantly through the afternoon, even 
through one or two trials, for even with the 
best intentions, Tom and Edward could not 
leave off teasing all at once. ‘I mean to 
try always now,”’ he said. 

Mr. Weber looked down at Gilbert’s 
bright face, and his own grew grave. 

““My little boy,” he said, ‘fone does not 
conquer a bad temper in one afternoon—or 
in many afternoons,” he added, with a sigh. 

Then Gilbert understood how it was that 
his father knew all about it.—Cunadiun 
Churchman. 


Carpenter Shop Persiflage 
The Carpenter had put down his tools and 
gone for his Juneheon. 
‘‘Tife with me isa perfect bore,” said the 
Auger. 
‘I'm a little board myself,” said the Small 


Plank. 
‘*There’s no art in this country,” observed 


the Screwdriver. ‘‘Everythings’ screwed in 
my eyes.” 

‘You don’t stick at anything long enough 
to know what you're driving at,” interjected 
the Glue. 

“That's just it,” said the Screw. ‘He 
never goes beneath the surface the way the 
Jack Plane and I do.” 

“Tut!” cried the Saw. “I go through 
things just as much as you do. Life’s stuffed 
with sawdust.” 

‘‘Regular grind,’ said the Grindstone. 

“T agree with you,’ observed the Bench. 
“Tt doesn’t make any difference how well I 
do my work, I'm always sat on.” 

‘*Let’s strike,” said the Hammer. 

“'That’s it!’ cried the Auger. 
the nail on the head that time.” 

“[ll hit it again,” retorted the Hammer, 


You hit 


and he kept his word, but he hit the wrong 
nail, Thatis why the Carpenter now wears 
his thumb in a bandage. It was his thumb 
nail the Hammer struck.—Hrper’s Bazar. 


Who Drank Baby’s Milk 

‘‘When your papa was a little boy,’’ said 
grandma, ‘‘we lived away out West in a lit- 
tle log cabin, just your grandpa and I, and I 
had to doall my own work, milking, weeding 
the garden, and taking care of my chickens. 
Your papa (you know his name was Tommie, 
too) did not have any nurse, but he was the 
best of babies. Every day before I went out 
doors to attend to my work I would put him 
in his crib with his bottle of milk, and he 
would go to sleep by himself. He was not 
cross and did not cry if I left him in the 
house by himself.” 

Tommie turned red, for that was the rea- 
son of his temper that morning; there was 
no one in the house when he woke up. 

“For a long while his one bottle of milk 
would be enough until dinner time, but one 
day I came back and found the milk all gone 
and Tommie very hungry. He could saya 
few words, and he kept on begging ‘bottly,’ 
‘milk,’ until I gave him some more. The 
little fellow drank it as if he were almost 
starved. 

“T did not understand it, but your grandpa 
just laughed, and thought it showed that 
baby was growing; yet I did not feel quite 
satisfied when the same thing happened the 
next day. I asked a lady who had ever so 
many children, whether two bottles of milk 
would hurt my baby. She thought some- 
thing must be wrong with Tommie, and I 
had a good cry over him that night, but he 
was so cute and rosy and plump and good 
that I couldn’t believe he was much sick, 
and just kept on giving him two bottles for 
a week. 

‘‘Then one day I happened to go back to 
the house, and just asI got to the door I 
heard Tommie crying, ‘‘Top! top!’ I ran in, 
and there I found—what do you suppose I 
found drinking your papa’s milk?” 

Tommie guessed a cat and a dog, but 
grandma shook her head. 

‘“‘Wedid not have a cat or a dog.” 

‘‘Tell me; tell me quick,” begged Tommie. 

“Well, there was your papa, with his tiny 
fists doubled up, beating a—a big black 
snake that had its mouth on the bottle and 
was drinking the milk as fast as it could.” 

Tommie was soastonished! ‘‘What did you 
do, grandma?” was his first question, when 


he could say anything. 

“T don’t know how I did doit. I managed 
to jerk your papa up and to run screaming 
out of the house. Your grandpa was right 
near, and got there in time to kill the snake, 
a great big thing, seven feet long. It had 
been stealing all my baby’s lunch for a 
week, but your papa did not scream about 
it; your papa was not a cry-baby.”’ 

Tommie looked very solemn; he climbed 
down from grandma’s lap, stroked Kittie 
Snow forgivingly, ate his bread and milk 
without another fretful word; and after that 
Tommie tried hard to be like the manly 
boy his papa was, for grandma told him 
stories about him every : ay.— Ez. 
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_ Finance and Commerce 

VERYBODY is optomistic about the busi- 
ness situation, and whether writing about 
it or talking of it, everyone finds delight in an 
exultant prophesy about the future. Certainly 
conditions are most satisfactory. The ex- 
changes of the country are the largest on rec- 
ord. Statistics of railway earnings are without 
parallel. Demand for manufactured commodi- 
ties is good, and prices are uniformly firm and 
without tendency, so far, towards reaction. For 
‘the year just ended, while there was a decrease 
in exports of agricultural products of 86 million 
dollars, exports of manufactured articles in- 
creased 52 millions. Many regard this increase 
in iron foreign trade for manufactured goods as 
all important, and more than compensating for 
the loss in demand for our farm products. We 
must confess, however, that, as it’s all a ques- 
tion\of dollars in the end, we do not exactly see 
where the gain comesin. Of course it is grati- 
fying to our national pride, after having been 
able to undersell the world and the cheap labor 
of India and Russia in the matter of grain, to 
also be able to compete with the old countries 
of Europe in their own markets for manufac: 
tured goods. It gives us a comfortable sort of 
sensation, and we at last feel that we belong to 
the industrial family of nations. That is all 
' very well as a matter of pride, but when it 
comes down to the settlement of international 
balances, a sale of two dollars’ worth of manu- 
factured goods is not equal to the sale of three 
dollars’ worth of wheat, cotton, or pork, and the 
difference will have to be paid in gold dollars. 
Business is magnificent, there is no question 
about it, and it is quite likely to continue so for 
some time to come. But itis not improbable, 
also, that it is just almost as good as it is going 
to be. Wedo not mean that there are dangers 
imminent, only that in the ceaseless rythm of 
motion in the waves of expansion and depres- 
sion that unfailingly follow each other in the 
business world, we are possibly about on the 
pinnacle of this term of prosperity. Of course 
business has a momentum that will carry it 
along for months without perceptible diminu- 
tion in retardation, but there are forces ahead 
that will in time put on the drag. In the first 
place, there is the approaching presidential 
campaign which always operates to a greater or 
less degree for stagnation. Then there is the 
gradual and, we think, inevitable tightening of 
the money market now plainly perceptible, and 
which we have been forecasting for weeks. The 
enlarged business all over the country has en- 
larged credits—expanded them. Nearly every 
kind of business is being pushed to its limit, and 
in avery large percentage of cases, the busi- 
ness itself has been enlarged to meet this, and 
more money must be had. With an inflexible 
monetary system, the only way we can increase 
our money supply is to import gold. Here, too, 
our oWn prosperity is beginning to operate 
against us. For the year just ended, the bal- 
ance of trade in our favor was 85 million dollars 
less than the preceding year. Prosperity here 
is accompanied by advancing prices which tend 
to decreased exports and increased imports. It 
is quite likely the ensuing year will show a still 
greater shrinkage in our credit balance with 
the outside world. The sharp advance in the 
price of all manufactured articles in this coun- 
try the past six or eight months is very certain 
te be felt in time, and show in a curtailment of 
sales abroad. Our winter wheat crop was a 
failure. 
is almost equally certain that our spring wheat 
crop will also fall much below estimates of a 
month ago, so that against a total wheat crop of 
650 to 700 million bushels last year, we will this 
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Half a crop is about a fair estimate, It }. 


year have a crop of about 450 millions. This 
will leave us practically with little more than 
the remaining surplus of last year’s crop for 
export. Of provisions, too, it now looks as if 
our surplus for the coming year will be less 
than for the past, on account of the fewer num- 
ber of young hogs in the country. 

We still think, as we have before intimated, 
that the tendency from this time on will:be 
toward the exportation of gold. Last week's 
bank statement in New York was again unfav- 
orable. Reserves decreased notwithstanding a 
further decrease ia loans, and rates for money 
are firmer. This practically reflects the gener- 
al financial condition of the country. Again we 
say there is nothing alarming in all this, but 
seasons of prosperity have their limitations, 
aud it is just as well to keep in mind the silent 
and unseen forces which tend to produce the 
change. 


“What you want when you want it” 


Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


| Veal Loaf|| Ox Tongue (whole) | 


| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


Wafer Sliced | | Deviled Ham 


Smoked Beef 


| Brisket Beef | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans, 


-Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ‘‘ How 
to Make Good Things to Eat”’ yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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Imports and Exports 

HE completion of the year’s statistics of im- 

ports and exports has enabled the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics to present a statement of 
imports of all articles whose value in the fiscal 
year 1899 exceeded $1,000,000, comparing the 
same with the imports of 1898 and 1899. This 
statement, which comprises about 95 per cent. of 
the total imports, gives a satisfactory picture of 
the year’s business and the articles in which 
there has been an increase or decrease in im- 
portations, so far as can be shown by the state- 
ments of values. In certain cases, however, the 
apparent increase or reduction is, by reason of 
the change in values, greater than really exists. 
In coffee, for instance, the 1897 figures show im- 
portations valued at $81.544 384; those of 1898, 
$65,067,631, and 1899, $55 274,646. The 1899 figures 
as to values are thus 32 per cent. below those of 
1897, while in fact the importations of 1899 are 
nearly 100,000,000 pounds greater than those of 
1897, the reduced figures of the statement in 
dollars being due to the reduction in price. In 
sugar, the conditions are reversed, prices abroad 
in 1899 being higher than in 1897, so that 3 980,- 


250,569 pounds of sugar imported in 1899 cost 
nearlv as much 2s 4,918,905.738 pounds imported 
in 1897, the statement of values being in each 
case based upon the vaiue in the country of 
production. 

In jewelry and diamonds the large increase is 
believed to be due to the fact that a larger pro 
portion of the diamonds brought in voluntarily 
pay duty since the reduction of the rates of duty 
made by the existing law. In manufactures of 
wool, a considerable proportion of the decrease 
is in rags and shoddy, the two classes, “rags, 
noils, and wastes,”? and ‘“‘shoddy, mungo, and 
flocks,” having fallen from 49,913.732 pounds in 
1897 to 3,298,751 pounds in 1898, and 314,540 pounds 
in 1899, 


MARQUETTE ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Its healthful location, beautiful 
scenery, good hotels, and complete immunity 
from hay fever, make a summer outing at Mar- 
quette, Mich., very attractive from the stand- 
point of health, rest, and comfort. For particu- 
lars apply at ticket office, 95 Adams street, Chi- 
cago- 
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IMPROVED Personal examination o1{ Securities 


Thirteen Years’ Experience. 
FARMS ON LY. The most careful investigation courted. 
W. &. WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 
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Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes, 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, ant2peadia, 
‘banners, etc Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinity Parish House, 101 26th st. 
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FOOD 
FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 

HILDS Floral Park New York. 
CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles «nd Harn~ss in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
BLAGE YEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Scouar, SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Stencils, 
end teen Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 


For Dyspepsia. 


i Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


a imparts strength, and makes’ the 
im Process of digestion natural and easy, | 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


“CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged the Foremost School of Musical 
Learning. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 
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Dramatic Art, 
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Weekly Pay Roll, $200,450.00 


Purity and 
Premium 


are synonymous terms when applied to 


Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Breakfast Bacon 


choicest pieces of an immense deily production 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract 
Cotosuet 


all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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A COMBINATION SET 
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Prayer Book 


Hymnal 


Valued at $500, handsomely 
bound and printed on India 
Paper, will be sent 


eh ew 


‘to anyone sending Two New 
Paid-in-Advance Subscrip- 
tions to The Living Church, 
plus 20 cents for carriage, 


# AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


wonR 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEE 


POEM MEH 


CHICAGO*n KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO "0 ST. LOUIS, ~ 
CHICAGO 4% PEORIA, 

LOUIS «x KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


To Launder Embroidered 
Linens 


HE first point to make sure of is to wash the 
fabric clean. The soap must be entirely 
free from alkali of any sort; pure castile soap is 
safest. The water should be comfortably hot to 
the hand, and a good lather should be made. To 
this, add a teaspoonful of powdered borax. Do 
not rub the soap on the linen; rub it rather on 
the hands when more is needed. Wash out any 
spots by rubbing between the hands, but aside 
from this, cleanse the fabric by plunging it up 
anddown. The borax will take out all dust and 
leave the linen quite white. Thorough rifsing 
is now necessary. The article should be dipped 
in one fresh water after another, until no soap 
remains init. If any of the colors should run, 
it will be because of so-called ‘‘loose dye.” In 
such a case, turn on the cold-water faucet and 
let the water pour through the linen; this will 
carry itoff. The color rarely runs if the best 
silks are used,and only in the first washing. 
The drying of embroidered linens is especially 
important. The water should be squeezed out, 
not wrung out. The article should then be 
tossed in a fresh, soft towel, well shaken, and 
tossed again. It should not be hung until par- 
tially dry—dry beyond the possibility of having 
the water move in it. Constant shaking wil! 
hasten the drying, which ought to be accom- 
plished quickly. 
The piece should be absolutely dry before the 
pressing is undertaken—for this reason: it de- 
stroys the silk to apply heat to it while wet. 


This is the point of care-taking in ironing. The 


linen must be dampened in order to iron it 
properly—to stiffen it and to make it perfectly 
smooth and fresh—but the silk not at all. 
When the steam caused by the hot iron on the 
wet silk goes through, it dulls and flattens it, 
and even stamps on it the impression of the 
woof and warp of the ironing sheet. It is like- 
ly, moreover, to force the dye out into the linen. 
A damp cloth laid over the back of the work 
will accomplish the same result when the hot 
iron is applied tewit. 

When the piece is dry, lay it, face downward, 
on a fine sheet folded six or eight times. A thick 
pad made with an ironing blanket, etc., should 
not be used, as some suppose. With a wet vel- 
vet sponge dampen sections of the linen—of a 
centre piece, for instance, about one fourth. 
The sponge can be passed quickly over the em- 
broidery, for the linen will absorb the moisture 
more readily than the silk. The linen and the 
stitches of the embroidery should now be drawn 
carefully into place. A hot iron,.one that wil) 
just escape scorching, should be at hand, and 
should be passed quickly over the piece, with 
no intermediate cloth between, but directly 
on the reverse side of the work. Iron with the 
grain Of the linen, never on the bias. It is very 
necessary to remember this when pressing 
around linen. Commence with the scallops on 
the straight; afterwards, in a second touching 
up, these may be pressed directly out, so point- 
ing them firmly into place. So far as.the first 
pressing is satisfactory, it is better not to iron 
over a second time, as this takes out the stiffen- 
ing the first has put in. A very hot heavy iron 
will do the work at once, if skillfully handled. 


The entire work requires skill, which can be ac 
quired by a little practice, but it does not need 
that over-care which prevents one from doing it 
in a vigorous, direct way. 

The fresbly laundered linen ought to be as 
beautiful as one just finished. It should not be 
folded, but should be rolled on a tube, which’ 
may be made of a piece of stiff paper or eard- 
board.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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Best Line 
to 

Denver 
Ga aaa, 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


| ¢ ECIA 
between Chicago and St. Louis, 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 


NIGHT 
TRAIN 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Oars, Pull- 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 
DAY 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
H. HANSON, G. P. A., Dl. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Tl. 
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‘'THE pink of condition’? means perfect health. 
Babies fed on Mellin’s Food are perfectly de- 
veloped andiof sound constitution—are in the 
‘pink of condition.”’ ; 


LARKIN SOAP 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


cy 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It _ 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


The Episcopal Academy, 


heshire, Conv. 
The 106th year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 12th, 1899. 
Preparatory School of the highest order for College or for 
business. ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A. Principal. 


> 


’ 
Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 
A select boarding and day school for girls. Sub- 
urban to New York. Reopens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for 
catalogue. THE MISSES CORWINE. Principals. 


COLORADO 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver, Coluradu. 


Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CouEmMan, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, ILL 


Now in Its Thirty-tirst Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
ReEy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy. 


Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyrs, Headmaster. 


Todd Seminary for Boys, 


52d year. Designed especially to meet ‘he needs of boys 
of the public schvol age. Send for prospectus. 
OBLE HILL, Principal, Wovodstock, Il. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, ILI. 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. 


Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


BUNKER HILL, ILL. 

Prepares for Col'eges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits manlivess 
Personal care. No beter Home or School at any price 
for any boy. Refers to Bishops Seymour and Tuttie. 
Opens September 1ilth. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 
A.M., B.D. 


Why Not You Too ? 
a> Many parents (the number increases every 
tyear) find that the 


Illinois Woman’s College 


is just what they are seeking. You might 
find that it meets your idea too. Send for 

77 illustrated catalogue to ; 

Mi GS Jos. R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 

Jacks 


onville. - Illinois. 


Yy 


INDIANA 


howe Military School, ,4im2,. 


Prepares thoroughly for College. Scientific Schools,or Busi- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). Apa'ronsays: “Your care’ul nerronal 
training makes bovs thoroughly reliahle and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautifullakes. Illustrated cat- 
akogue sent Rey. J. H. McKEnzrx, Rector. 


IOWA 


Saint Katharine’s Hail 


Davenport, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Roarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs H P. Leresvers, Principal, 
Mss E. D. HuntueEy, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St, Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN 


’ ‘ ’ 
University School of Music. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 


For Calendar’and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


Che Diving Church 


Educational! 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with successful system of home hoard- 
ing. Send for School Menual. Mr. ARTHUR GILLMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Bradford Academy, 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida UC. Allen, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


Rogers Hali School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. Lowell, Mass. 
VOICE Bre cre? ietssa Powers ten ORATORY 


teachers. Cat. free. School of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


did 6 universities in a week apply to Dr. Curry for 


D> HRS ie 2 Because the Sehool of E X P R E SS | 0 N 


@ leads all Schools of Oratory. 


MINNESOTA 


Ss: Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls. 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BisHop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. MISss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. Fer cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Kighty scholar- 
ships awarded to stud: nts of high standing. six important 
buildings added siuce 1886. For Cataiogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Princi 
Exeter, 


al, 
-H. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Nautical Academy, 


Burlington, N. J. A modern School of Highest Type for 
Brys. Splendidly equipped for College and Business Prep- 
aration. Military and Naval Drill. Manual Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private r om for each student. 
Terms, $400. Rey. C E. O. NicHois, Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y: 


Under the supervision 0f Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth schoul year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply toM ss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and § East 4th St., New Ycrk City. 


s , s 
Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 
THE CASTLE, 
|Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
isun, N.Y. A beautiful 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 
,ments. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rev.H.C Potter,Hon 
% Chauncey M Depew. For 
ilius. circular address I. 
Miss C. E. Mason. LL.M. 


OHIO 


‘Harcourt Place Seminary 


A school of the highest class for girls. For catalogue 
and information, address 
Mrs. Apa I. Ayer HILLs, Principal, Gambier, Ohio. 


Kenyon Military Academy 


A model school for boys, on a hill top 1,10 feet above 
sea level. For descriptive catalogue, address H1iLus and 
WYANT, Regents, Gambier, Ohio. 

for 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School! [8",,. 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohic. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 
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GLENDALE © Forty 
© COLLEGE, From Cincinnati. 


ini f Girls. 

A good home school for the training 0 © 

paiery: Preparatory and Collegiate Depart 

ments. Music, Art and ee are prominent 
in the work of the College. Address 

ieee L. D. POTTER, D. D., GLENDALE, OHIO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


38th Year begins Sept. 13, 
“4 Military School of thehighest 
order.’’—U. S. Wak DEPT, 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
i Catalogues of _ 
Col. C, E. HYATT, President, 
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St. Luke’s School 


Bustleton, Pa. 
near Philade!phia & 


Instruction 
careful and indi- 
vidual. No toy 
yrepared by us @ 
tor College ex-@ 
aminatlon has 
ever failed tum < y 
pass. Buildings atira vive, homeli<e, and perfect- 
ly sanitary. Grounds comprise a campus of seven 
acres, and beautiful shad-d lawn. Swimming, 
canoeing and sKating. Healthfulness remark- 
able. No one connected with the school has 
failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of a school to which sensible people 
desire to send their sons.’’—Bishop Whitaker. 
CHARLES H. STRUUT, A.M., Principal. 
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Pennsylvania College 


for Women. 


This institution offers, at low expense,the 
efficiency of instruction and breadth of 
curriculum found in the leading women’s 
colleges. Modern and ample equipment. 
Situation and grounds of extraordinary 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Schoolsof Musicand Art. All collegiate, 
general, and college preparatory courses, 
Gymnasium and large campus. 

Catalogue and book of sixty views s2nt 
on request. 

Miss R. J. DeVORE, President, 


Pitisburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA 


Fauquier Institute for Young Li dies, 


Warrenton. Va. 

The thirty-ninth session begins Sept 2ist,’99. Situated 
in Piedmont region of Va., on S uthern R. R., 55 miles 
from Washington. Number limited. For catalogue ad- 
dress Gxo. G. BuTLER, A.M., AND DAUGHTERS. 


’ ’ ’ o y 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 

For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, ‘ 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address > 

Rzy. H. D. Rosinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


M:SSOURI 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


For Young Ladies. Elegant Location. Faculty Specialists. 


Special Courses leading to degrees in Literature, Music, Art, Elocutior. 


Write for catalogus. 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and Wellesley 
‘ T. P. WALTON, Pres’t, Fatton, Mo. 
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— Che Living Charch 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


NE EXCITING CLIMAX IN THE 
Dreyfus trial was the cowardly 
shooting early Monday morning of 
M.Labori, counsel for the prisoner. 

At the opening session of the week General 
Mercier was confronted by ex-President 
Casimir-Perier, and the shooting of Labori 
undoubtedly relieved the ex-minister of war 
from a predicament. It is conceded that 
the crucial period is approaching, which 
may determine the destiny of France. As 
the trial progresses the tension increases. 
The country being divided into two opposing 
factions, there is grave probability that the 
defeated side will not calmly accept the re- 
sult. Already in Paris a situation has de- 
veloped where a spark might ignite a con- 
flagration. Jules Guerin, President of the 
Anti-Semitic League, and Max Regis, a 
notorious Jew-baiter, are at this writing, 
with several companions, besieged at the 
home of Guerin. On the issuance of war- 
rants charging them with conspiracy against 
the government, the men sought safety, and 
as the house is well protected, and the in- 
mates heavily armed and well provisioned, 
they are able to defy the authorities. The 
arrest of Paul Deroulede, founder of the 
League of Patriots, has inflamed partisan 
sentiment. Deroulede will be tried for trea- 
son before the High Court, a tribunal that 
has not been evoked since the days of Bou- 
langer. 
at Se 
HILE OUR ARMY IN THE PHILIP- 
pines is fighting disease and Tagals, 
the War Department at Washington is try- 
ing to get itself straightened out and deter- 
mine the status of several red-taped branch- 
es. Secretary Rootis evidently determined 
that the prosecution of the war is the main 
thing in hand, and vexed questions as to 
precedence, superiority, etc., while perhaps 
of importance in themselves, are secondary. 
One branch of the service,the inspection de- 
pa tment, is, to use the words of Assistant 
Secretary Meiklejohn, ‘‘to have restored 
certain duties which, through the exigen- 
cies of war had gradually devolved on other 
departments, or been suspended altogether.” 
The withdrawal of powers of the Inspector 
General by the late Secretary of War was 
undoubtedly responsible for a great deal of 
suffering, and one of his last official acts was 
to restore the inspection department to its 
former standing. The restoring order, how- 
ever,contains a provision which prevents the 
commanding general from exercising super- 
vision. 
ie Fe 
ECRETARY ROOT PROPOSES TO 
recognize General Miles, who, during 
the incumbency of Secretary Alger, occu- 
pied a paradoxical position. It is not proba- 
ble General Miles will be sent to the Philip- 
pines, as his counsel and advice will be of 
greater value in the department. It is 
probable that some changes may be made, 
and although General Otis will not be super- 
seded, he will likely be given the assist- 
ance of generals who will be able to assume 
more active control of actual operations 


than the diversified duties of General Otis 
permit him todo. If department plans are 
successfully carried into execution, the 
early fall will mark the commencement of a 
quick and effective campaign. 
‘ Sear “« ys 
DISASTROUS STORM, BRINGING 
death to hundreds in Puerto Rico, has 
brought a realization that the inhabitants 
of the island are not merely entitied to 
sympathy as fellow human beings, but as 
wards of the government. Telegrams from 
the authorities in Puerto Rico, giving details 
of the disaster and destitution which will 
inevitably follow, met with prompt response, 
and ship loads of provisions were dispatched 
as soon as cargoes could be taken aboard. 
As crops are destroyed, and some villages 
entirely swept away, it is probable that 
thousands of unfortunates must depend en- 
tirely upon the generosity of the United 
State for subsistence for some time to come. 
as pee 
NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN LATELY 
made of a discovery in metallurgy, which 
if verified appears very important and al- 
most revolutionary in its effects. Theodore 
Olan, a Swedish chemist in Washington, 
claims to have produced a new combination 
which, while it is not properly a solvent of 
metals, has yet the property@of changing 
their molecular condition, so that gold, 
silver, steel, and other metals, on being im- 
mersed in the new liquid, will become soft 
and pliable. He has named the liquid tauric 
acid, since it is produced from tauric moss, 
a lichen of very wide distribution,and grow- 
ing abundantly. Such a discovery, enabling 
the artisan to treat and mould refactory 
metals without the application of heat, is of 
a character largely to affect many industries. 
The process of producing is so simple, and 
its effects so amazing, that one is tempted 
to consider the announcement as a produc- 
tion of that genius who periodically tells us 
of the worm that eats the rails on the sleep- 
ers of our railways. But this story seems 
quite respectably vouched for. 
a eS 
ERMANY HAS UNDER CONSIDERA- 
tion plans for the reorganization of its 
consular service, with a view to increased 
effectiveness on the partof its consuls in the 
race for commercial supremacy. The propo- 
sitions are: First, to strengthen the consul- 
ates by the assignment of commercial 
attaches; second, to abolish permanent con- 
suls and appoint experienced merchants 
in their stead, who will give to the office a 
commercial character, leaving legal and 
official duties to be performed by «attaches. 
Whichever plan is adopted, the basis of the 
consular service will be a corps of consular 
pupils, to be selected by competitive exam- 
ination, and thoroughly educated in direc- 
tions having an important bearing on the 
duties they will be required to perform. The 
consular service thus organized would open 
promising careers to young men. The 
United States might well adopt a similar 
plan. 


HE CENSUS BUREAU,°AT THE RE- 
quest of the War Department, is prepar- 
ing to take the Cuban census, and:from in 
formation thus obtained, Congress can pre- 
pare a plan for a Cuban election which will 
fairly represent the people of the island. It 
is not expected that the census can be made 
complete, but from it the population of each 
province can be determined, also agricultur- 
al conditions, and the condition of schools. 
The voting population having been fixed, 
election tests can be made which will insure 
fairness. An endeavor will be made to de- 
termine the illiteracy of the people, but this 
will be a hard matter. Educational tests 
should properly be made, but as there is not 
sufficient time for this, the word of the peo- 
ple must be taken. It is urged by influen- 
tial Cubans that an educational test to de- 
cide the right to suffrage would not be just, 
asin this event suffrage would not be uni- 
versal, 
aL Giaks 
TREET CAR STRIKERS IN CLEVE- 
land continue to foment disturbance. In 
spite of the fact that the street railway com- 
pany is operating nearly the full number of 
cars, there are comparatively few people on 
certain lines who venture to incur the ill- 
will of strikers and sympathizers by patron- 
izing them, Then, too, is the fear of being 
dynamited which deters passengers from 
patronizing any means of locomotion not 
operated under the auspices of the striking 
men. Not in the history of strikes has the 
weapon of boycott been carried to such an 
extent. It has in fact affected trade so seri- 
ously that merchants are devising measures 
for their own protection. It has reached a 
point when the merchant who ventures to 
sell goods to a patron of the street railway 
company runs the risk of losing the patron- 
age of those who sympathize with the strik- 
ers. Whatever grievance the latter may 
have, and no matter how just, their cause 
will not be helped by resorting to violence; 
on the contrary the pastime of dynamiting 
cars, and perhaps killing occupants, places 
them on the common criminal level, 
Ao eS 
HE FIRST ARREST OF ‘PAITH 
healers” under the new Illinois law, 
took place last week, and it is expected the 
cases will be carried to the highest court,in 
order that the constutionality of the law 
may be tested. Two “healers,” craduates 
of ‘‘Zion,” the large establishment founded 
and carried on by John Alexander Dowie, 
were arrested on two charges, practicing 
without a license, and mal-practice. The 
treatment of a woman proved to be in- 
effective, and when a physician was finally 
called in, the case had passed beyond hu- 
man aid. Mr. Dowie and hisadherents will 
contest the case bitterly, and as means are 
not lacking, a hard legal battle may be 
looked for, particularly as the life of ‘‘Zion” 
is threatened. The latter is a large institu- 
tion, formerly a hotel,! with accommoda- 
tions for a great many patients. A printing 
establishment is maintained in connection. 
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The News of the Church | 


New York 

* Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Work is being pushed on the new parish house 
of Christ church, Tarrytown, and it is expected 
the building will be ready for use within a 
month. 

The safe return of the Rev. George F’. Nelson, 
D.D,, the Bishop’s secretary, from his trip to 
Alaska, is announced, which will ensure his 
prompt resumption of duties. 

The summer services at the church of the 
Holy Apostles are in the charge of the Rev. 
Wm. D. Williams during the absence of the 
rector, the Rev. Brady E. Backus, D.D. 

At Calvary*parish, the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 
D.D., rector, a new curate has been added to 
the clergy staff, the Rev. Wm. J. Wright, late 
rector of the church of the Good Samaritan, 
Colfax, Wash. 

While the Rev. Wm. H. Pott, Ph.D., vicar of 
St. Thomas chapel, is absent attending to the 
fresh air work of St. Thomas’ parish, the sum- 
mer services of the chapel are in charge of the 
Rev. R. W. Cochrane. 

The Church Club 


* Is keeping its rooms open all summer for the 


use of members obliged to remain in town. The, 


privileges have been extended to the clergy. 
New Rector for Christ Church 


The vestry of Christ church, Sparkill, has 
chosen the Rev. Arthur H. Proffitt to the va- 
cant rectorship, and he has signified his accept- 
ance. 

Honors for a Rector 


The rector at New Rochelle, the Rev. Charles 
EF. Canedy, who was recently appointed a com- 
missioner of education by the mayor of that 
town, has been elected president of the Board 
of Education by his fellow-commissioners. He 
and Mrs. Canedy and son departed Aug. 10th 
for New Alampshire for a few weeks’ stay. 


Actors’ Alliance Outing ° 


The new Actors’ Church Alliance has just 
taken its first excursion, selecting to go to Gov- 
ernor’s Island. They were welcomed by the 
Rev. Edward H.C: Goodwin, vicar of St. Cor- 
nelius’ chapel, of Trinity parish, who has reli- 
gious care of the island. Another social outing 
will be held in September, and also one in Octo- 
ber. During the winter a special religious 
service will be arranged each month. 


Temporary Church Home 


Bishop Potter has made a timely offer to the 
church of the Archangel for’the use, during the 
month of August, of the crypt of the cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. The congregation has 
of late been worshiping at the residence of the 
rector, the Rev. Geo. S. Pratt, pending the se- 
_ curing of lots and a new building, towards 
which, as already announced in the columns of 
Tur Living CauRCcH, $10,000 has been secured. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D-D.; LL.D., Bishop 


Trinity church, Southwark, Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Horace F. Fuller, rector,is being thorough- 
ly renovated and frescoed. The services mean- 
while are being held in the chapel adjoining. 
Holy Trinity, Lansdale 

Is an organized mission of the diocese, and is 
now under the pastoral care of the Rev. Samu- 
el Ward. The encumbrance of $650 on the 
church edifice having been liquidated, one of 
the first functions that Bishop Whitaker will 
perform on his return from Europe will be its 
consecration. 

Death of the Rey. Dr. Benjamin Watson 


Word was received in Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day evening, 9th inst., that the venerable 
Rev. Benjamin Watson, D.D., had entered into 

_ rest eternal a few hours previous, at Bay Head, 


N.J., in the 84th year of his age. He had been 
in failing health for more than a year, and went 
to the seashore about the middle of July. Dr. 
Watson was born in Philadelphia, was educated 
at Trinity Collegs, Hartford, where he gradu- 
ated, subsequently entering the General Theo- 
logical seminary, New York, where he pursued 
his studies for the ministry. He was ordered 
deacon in 1841, and two years later was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood by Bishop Henry U. 
Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania. He served his 
diaconate at Grace church, Philadelphia, as 
rector’s asisstant. His first rectorship was 
at Trinity Church, Newport, R. I., and after 
several years he became rectorof St. Luke’s, 
Rochester, N.Y. In 1859 he returned to his native 
city, and assumed charge of the church of the 
Atonement, which he served as rector for 35 
years,when he resigned, on account of advanced 
years, and was made rector emeritus. Beside 
his collegiate degrees, he was honored by the 
University of Chicago with that of D.D. Al- 
though living a retired life for the past five 
years, Dr. Watson took a great interest in 
Church affairs. In 1870 he became a member of 
the Standing Committee of the diocese, and 
since 1890 was its president. For many years 
he was dean of the Northwest Convocation, and 
also one of the managers of the Episcopal Hos- 
pital. The funeral service was held in Holy 
Trinity church, on the 12th inst., and was in 
charge of the Rev. Dr. J. D. Newlin, represent- 
ing the Standing Committee; the Rev. Dr. J. N. 
Blanchard, rector of St. James’, of which Dr. 
Watson’s family are parishioners, and the Rev. 
Dr. Fleming James, of the divinity school, a 
near friend of the deceased. Representatives 
of the institutions with which Dr. Watson was 
connected acted as honorary pallbearers. The 
remains were interred at Laurel Hill cemetery. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


The Holy Communion was celebrated on St. 
James’ Day in Harwinton, being the first held 
in that church for more than a score of years. 


The people of St. Peter’s church, Hebron, 
have recently presented a fine Service Book for 
use on the altar, and contemplate the early 
improvement of the church edifice. 


Archdeacon Peck has prepared a map of the 
New London archdeaconry, which, in addition 
to the parishes and former missionary stations, 
also shows the towns recently given over by 
convention to the care of this archdeaconry. 


Trinity Church, Torrington 


At a vestry meeting recently held, it was 
voted to present the chancel window of the old 
church to St. Andrew’s mission, New Haven, 
and to lend the font and sanctuary chairs to 
Christ church, Harwinton. St. Andrew’s mis- 
sion is at present accomplishing a valuable 
work, under the energetic charge of the lay 
evangelist, Colonel J. A. Stansfield, of the 
Church Army. 


Litchfield Archdeaconry 


The annual business meeting of the Litchfield 
archdeaconry was held in Christ church, Water- 
town, on the 18th and 19th of July. The busi- 
ness and literary meetings and the Wednesday 
celebration of the Holy Communion were at 
Watertown, and the Tuesday evening service at 
Oakville. For several years the rector of Christ 
church, the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, has main- 
tained services in Oakville, and during the past 
year has secured an energetic assistant, the 
Rev. Edwin Skagen, who has taken up his res- 
idence in Oakville, and who also has charge of 
Christ church, Bethlehem. 

The Rev. F. W. Barnett Resigns 

The Rey. F. W. Barnett, for the past 17 years 
rector of Christ church,Canaan,has resigned,and 
entered upon the rectorate of the parish at South 
Glastonbury. During these years the parish has 


grown in every way. The stone church, built in 
1850, has been improved and adorned in many 
ways. A commodious rectory has been built 
on one of the best streets. Afi endowment fund 
has been commenced. All this is but the out- 
ward side of the loving, devoted service of a 
faithful parish priest. 


Death of Rollin C. Newton 


The parish at Canaan met with an additional 
loss in the death of its junior warden, Mr. Rol- 
lin C. Newton: His genial manners endeared 
him to all, and his Christian character made 
him a living witvess to “the faith as it is in 
Jesus.”’ 


Beautiful Font Destroyed 


The church of the Good Shepherd, Hartford, 
suffered a serious loss recently in the destruc- 
tion of a beautiful marble font. Its great weight 
caused the insufficiently supported floor to give 
way, and the font was precipitated into the 
basement of the building. Thefont was a me- 
morial of the three children of Mrs. Samuel 
Colt, and was the gift of her sister, Mrs. Nich- 
ols Beach. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Corner-Stone Laid 


The corner-stone of St. John’s chapel, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, was laid on August 6th. The 
ceremonies were conducted by the Rev. H. D. 
Waller, rector of St. George’s church, and the 
vested choir took part in the service. There 


were placed in the corner-stone, a complete list’ 


of the officers and members of St. George’s 
church and Brotherhood, and copies of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and local papers. The 
Brotherhood is contemplating the early erection 
of another mission chapel, at Black Stump, on 
land donated near the line of the trolley exten- 
sion. Funds will be solicited from persons in- 
terested in that section, and the work is expected 
to be soon consummated 


Given a Loving Cup 
The Rev. J. A. Denniston, rector of the church 


of the Ascension, Greenpoint, was recently pre- 
sented by the vestry and the Woman's Guild of 


the church with a handsome silver loving cup — 


and fountain pen. The presentation took place 
on the third anniversary of his rectorship. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Visitation at Washington 


The Bishop made his visitation to Trinity 
church, Washington, on Thursday last, accom- 
panied by the Rey. A. E. Wells, of Traverse 
City, Mich., and the Rev. W. Parry-Thomas, 
rector of Muscatine. Service was held at 7:80. 
A good and attentive congregation listened to an 
earnest discourse from the Bishop. Atitsclose, 
a meeting was held to consider the futureof the 
parish. Promises were made which no doubt 
will lead to good results. In the meantime, 
weekly services will be held by the rector of 
Muscatine. Wherever the Bishop has visited 
he has won golden opinions, and the hearts 
and sympathy of all, in the work he is doing. 
Priests and people are already bound to their 
Bishop by a strong and affectionate loyalty. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
The rector of St. Mary’s, Franklin, the Rev. 
H. R. Carson, is doing good work in this field. 
An increase in the attendance at Sunday 
school from six to seventy five, is one of the in- 
dications of renewed life under his rectorship. 


The contractor is stillat work on the new St. 
George’s church, New Orleans, and it is expect- 
ed everything will be completed by the fall. It 
promises to be a very churchly edifice in both 
exterior and interior. 
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The arrival of the family of Mr. J. A. Harral 
for the summer has infused new life into St. 
Andrew’s mission, Arcola. A choir is being or- 
ganized, and the Sunday school is being in- 
creased. The Rev. Mr. Harris visits Arcola 
when practicable. 


New Rectory at Hammond 


It is encouraging to note that ground has been 
purchased at Hammond on which to build a rec- 
tory for Grace church, a beautiful little edifice 
in which the Cote family have done much de- 
voted work. The Rev. Mr. Harris has charge 
of Hammond, in connection with some other sta- 
tions on the line of the Illinois Central. 


Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Deaf Mute Association 


On the morning of August 10th, at Buffalo, 
the Rev. A. W. Mann opened the 18th conven- 
tion of the Empire State Deaf Mute Association 
with prayer. The Rev.C. Orvis Dantzer, Gen- 
eral Missionary in the dioceses of Central and 
Western New York, was secretary of this con- 
vention. Over two hundred members from all 
over the State attended service in the evening 
at St. Paul’s church, the Rev. Dr. Register 
reading, with Mr. Dantzer as interpreter. The 
subject of Mr. Mann’s sermon was, ‘What God 
hath done for us during this century.” It showed 
that no schools for deaf-mutes existed in the 
United States less than a hundred years ago; 
now there are over 100, and the methods of in- 
struction have greatly advanced all the while. 
Church work among the graduates was inaug- 
urated within this century, and has reached 
every diocese. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.WU., Bishop 

The Rev. W. H. H. Rossis temporarily serving 
at St. Mark’s, South Milwaukee, during the ill- 
ness of the rector, the Rev. G. Shelton. 

St. Andrew’s, Milwaukee. the Rev. G. F. 
Burroughs, curate, has paid in over $200 toward 
its building debt during the past three months. 

The Rev. Rudolph Stahley, of Prairie du 
Chien, has been placed in charge of Emmanuel 
church, Lancaster, in addition to his present 
duties. 

The Rev. John Brann, of St. Matthias’, Wau- 
kesha, after a year’s temporary work in that 
parish, has been called to the permanent rector- 
ship, from August 1st. 

St. James’, West Bend, has made another 
payment of $60 on its building debt, reducing it 
to $240, from $600 of three years ago. The Rey. 
W. J. Webster is curate. 

St. Peter’s, North Greenfield, the Rev. Canon 
Richey in charge, has paid the entire balance of 
its $400 debt. It is now wholly free, and some 
needed improvements on the Church property 
are at once contemplated. 

The Mission at Spooner 

Closed for several years, has been re-opened 
by the zealous efforts of the Rev. Dr. Trimble, 
of Shell Lake. Eight were confirmed by the 
Bishop at a recent visitation, The Church owns 
land, but no building, the services being for the 
present held in the Methodist building. 


New Curate for North Milwaukee 


At the church of the Nativity, North Mil- 
waukee, the balance of the debt on the new 
guild hall has been fully paid. The Rey. John 
‘GC. Jetter, of St. Thomas’, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed curate-in charge, and will at once be- 
_ gin anew regular Sunday services. 


A Handsome Memorial 


A new and exceedingly beautiful altar, in 
white marble, has recently been placed in the 
church of St. John Baptist, Elkhorn. It was 
made by Geissler & Co., of New York city, and 
is a gift in loving memory of the late Wm. Thos. 
Jones, of Elkhorn, long time a benefactor of the 
parish, given by his widow. The reredos is in 
oak, heavily carved, also a memorial of their 
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two children. Two stained glass windows have 
also been placed in the sanctuary, one on either 
side of the altar, by Mr. Isaac Moorhouse, in 
memory of his two sons. 


Recent Confirmations 

Within the diocese: Number last reported, 
57%. Baraboo, 13; Mazomanie, 3; Darlington, 6; 
Nashotah, 5; Star Prairie, 2; Wagon Landing, 
8. Total, 614. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D.,LL.D., Bishop 

Extensive improvements are being made to 
the Church Home and Infirmary, Baltimore, at 
a cost of $3.000. When completed, the first three 
stories of the old building, which were erected 
about 65 years ago, will be fitted up with all 
modern conveviences. 

The Rev. Joseph P. McComas has been elect- 
ed to succeed the late Rev. Dr. W.S. South- 
gate, D.D., as rector of St. Anne’s parish, An- 
napolis. Mr. McComas has for four years since 
his ordination served as curate of St. Anne’s, 
Mr. McComas and Miss -Katharine Murray, 
daughter of Pay Director Murray, will shortly 
be married. 


The Committee of Missions 


Met recently at the Episcopal residence, Bal- 
timore, the most interesting business being the 
arrangement of several appropriations from the 
income for the current year from the Keerl 
Fund,which the diocesan convention turned over 
for a second time to be administered by the com- 
mittee of missions. The sum of $400 was set 
aside for the second year’s stipend of the Rey. 
Oliver J. Whildin, the diocesan missionary to 
deaf-mutes; $500 was devoted to the building 
and furnishing of a little chapel at Indian 
Spring, in Washington Co., to be under the 
charge of the Rev. Jabez C. Koon, rector of St. 
Thomas’ church, Hancock; $600 was appropriat- 
ed for the renovating of St. Paul’s church, 
Frederick Co., which is so greatly dilapidated 
as to be useless in its present condition, and has 
had to be practically abandoned; und $500 was 
promised towards the stipend of a priest who 
will be rector of Western Run parish, Baltimore 
Co., and will spend the greater part of his ener- 
gy, under the direction of the Archdeacon of 
Towsen, in the effort to develop new work in 
the northern part of Baltimore Co. 


A Generous Gift 

Christ church, the old parish church of 
Queen Caroline parish, Howard Co., is to be 
completely renovated, through the liberality of 
Mrs. Mollie R. McGill Rosenberg. Mrs. Rosen- 
berg recently presented St. John’s church, Ha- 
gerstown, with a beautiful memorial chancel, 
and on the occasion of the re-opening of the 
church, came Hast from her home, in Galveston, 
Tex. With a party of her family, she paid a 
visit to Christ church, which her great-great- 
grandfather served for 50 years as its first rec- 
tor. Her interest in the old church prompted 
her to the very generous gift that she is to 
make. Christ church is doing a good work un- 
der its present rector, the Rev. W. P. Painter. 
The rector and wife sailed July 29th, for a two 
months’ vacation to England, while the church 
is closed for repairs. 


Corner-stone Laid 

The corner-stone of the chapel of the Holy 
Evangelist, Potomac and Dillion sts., in Canton, 
Baltimore, was laid July 24th, by the Rev. 
Thomas Atkinson, acting as archdeacon, 
who was appointed by the Bishop to conduct 
the service in his absence. He was assisted in 
the service by the Rev. Harris Mallinckrodt, 
rector of the chapel. The building is expected 
to be ready for occupancy by the first Sunday in 
October, and when completed, will cost about 
$12,000 The new editice is being constructed of 
brick, terra cotta, and stone, The part now be- 
ing built consists of the nave and aisles, the 
tower and chancel being left for a later date. 
The interior is to be 46 ft. wide and 68 ft. deep, 
and will accommodate about 360 persons. When 
the chancel and tower are added, the capacity 
will be increased to about 6(0. The body of the 
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chapel will be divided into aisles and nave by 
five arches 18 ft. high, each carried on massive 
columns. The roof will be supported on open 
timber, natural finish. There will be a spacious 
basement, where the Sunday school and other or- 
ganizations will meet. The mission is under 
the patronage of the Bishop. In February, 1874, 
the Rey. Charles Ritter, acting under the di- 
rection of the Bishop, began missionary services 
in the neighborhood, and organized a congrega- 
tion, which met for worship in a small room on 
Elliott st. Shortly afterward, the home of the 
new charge was moved to a chapel of a German 
Lutheran congregation, on Chesapeake st. On 
May 17, 1874, the corner-stone of the chapel, 
which the one now building is to replace, was 
laid by the Rev. George Leeds, and on Sunday, 
October 12th, of the same year, it was ready for 
occupancy. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The bi-monthly meeting of the Baltimore local 
council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was 
held Aug. 1st, at Trinity church, Towson, An 
informal reception and tea was held from 5:30 
to 7 o’clock, followed by a business meeting and 
short service. The topic of discussion was, 
“Opportunity of the Brotherhood man for work 
in public institutions.”” Mr. Alexander M. Had- 
den, of New York, associate secretary of the 
Brotherhood, was the speaker. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


New Church at Ocean City 


The Rey. J. Gibson Gantt, rector of St. Paul’s- 
by the Sea church, Ocean City, is meeting with 
much success in his efforts to erect a new build- 
ing at that place. Theoldoneis on an undesira- 
ble lot. Both the building and lot are to be sold, 
and a large and handsome church will be erect- 
ed on a site a little above the Plimhimmon Ho- 
tel. Mrs John Floyd Waggaman recently pre- 
sented Dr. Gantt with two lots, 100 by 150 ft. 
The following gentlemen are the committee 
on new church building: Messrs. Robert J. 
Showell, secretary; L. L. Dirickson, Jr., treas- 
urer, and Edw. M. Scott. During this month, 
the Rey. Mr. Gantt will hold services at the 
Plimhimmon Casino, 

The rectory of Somerset parish, in the suburbs 
of Princess Anne, caught fire July 27th, and the 
building and furniture contained therein were 
damaged to the extent of $300, which is covered 
by insurance. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Annual Choir Outing 


During the past few weeks, three of the 
Washington choirs—St. John’s, Georgetown, the 
Ascension, and St. Paul’s—have successively en- 
joyed their summer outing at River Springs, on 
the beautiful little St. Catherine’s Bay. The 
boys have had a glorious time, and have con- 
tributed by their music to the enjoyment of the 
other guests. The Rev. Frank Barton, rector 
of St. John’s, accompanied his choir, and held 
services for it. On Sunday evening, Aug. 6th, 
the rector of the parish in which River Springs 
is situated, held a special service at the hotel. 


Damaged by Storm 


During a recent severe wind storm, great 
damage was done to the fine old trees in Rock 
Creek churchyard, and the large and handsome 
Celtic cross, in memory of the great benefactor 
of the parish who gave its glebe lands, nearly 
two hundred years ago, was overthrown and 
broken, 


Southern Ohio 
ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 

Christ Church, Cincinnati 

A lot just east of the church has been pur- 
chased by the vestry, on which a three-story 
modern parish house is to be erected. Workon 
the same will be commenced in a few days, The 
‘cost of the whole will be about $20,000. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


T is often claimed as one of the great 
glories of Masonry that it is absolutely 
unyielding in the enforcement of its 
requirements. To obtain its benefits, 
its laws must be implicitly obeyed. This 
rigidity is understood to be a fundamental 
necessity. Masonry as an institution could 
not exist without this strictness. Men who 
are Masons do not appear to be restive under 
the requirements of its laws, or its ritual. 
They do not rebelagainst these as being un- 
reasonable or arbitrary. They accept them 
with a cheerful alacrity, which is praisewor- 
thy, to say the least. And outsiders are not 
in the habit of caviling at these principles 
and practices as burdensome or unreason- 
able or belittling to the intellect of those 
who subject themselves to these require- 
ments. Nor is Masonry generally charac- 
terized by non-Masons as being intolerant, 
offensive, or arrogantly exclusive, because 
its members thus practice what they preach. 
So much for a merely human institution. 
How is it with the divine organization? 


E do not want to muzzle intelligence or 

erect a Chinese wall, but as to oppos- 
ing error we bave no choice if we wish to 
continue Christ’s faithful soldiers and serv- 
ants. Thereto were we baptized, confirmed, 
and admitted to the unspeakable and au- 
gust privilege of the Communion of His 
Body and Blood. The Church cannot be 
called illiberal or exclusive when it pro- 
nounces upon certain things to be believed, 
which have been believed from the begin- 
ning. To call the Church arbitrary or 
priest-ridden, when it merely follows the 
original and only source.of its illumination, is 
to say that there may be more than one 
God, a God for every school of philosophy. 
It is obvious that with this conception of 
the case, the-Church would naturally melt 
into nothingness; it would simply expire in 
the blaze of modern criticism. 


i is very true that the Church has never 
defined the doctrine of inspiration, and 
that accordingly, various views have been 
held. and defended by teachers of unim- 
peachable orthudoxy. But it is not true 
that there are no limitations upon what may 
be believed or taught on this subject. When, 
for instance, we are told that holy men of 


old spake as they were moved by the Holy 


Ghost, it is undeniable that the intention 
was to ascribe a unique character tothe Old 
Testament; and when the Church declares 
that the Holy Scriptures are ‘‘the Word of 
God,” it is certainly meant that they are in 
this way distinguished from all other writ- 
ings. To confound the inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures with that of the poets and 
sages of all time, is to reduce Christianity 
tonaturalism. Here, in fact, is the centre 
of the confiict. Nothing less is involved 
than the rejection of supernatural religion, 
as such. This movement began in Germany, 
a century 2g0, when the position was taken 
that the Gospel is nothing more than the 
republication of natural religion. It was 
long in making an impression upon the 
minds of our own people, but of late years, 
under the impulse of certain applications of 
the evolution philosophy, and of the ‘‘scien- 
tific: movement,” it is making its way with 
accelerated speed. The worst of it is that 
by continuing to use old terms in changed 


senses, under the specious pretence of add- 
ing the illumination of modern thought,even 
the elect are liable to bedeceived. The re- 
cent free handling of the subject of inspira- 
tion is a clear instance of this. It places 
the Bible in the same category with the rec- 
ords and systems of paganism. 


E are far from agreement with Canon 
Gore upon some most important sub- 
jects, but the following words from his book 
entitled, ‘The Clergy and the Creeds,” are 
worthy of all praise: 

Oh, let the conscience of men awake! The 
Christian Creed is a quite distinct and intelli- 
gible thing. If its reality is gone, we shall gain 
nothing and lose everything by retaining its 
language. We shall gain nothing, for the words 
become but hollow echoes ringing with a hide- 
ous{mockery in the ears of those who desire the 
support of truth; we shall lose everything, be- 
cause we introduce into the highest part of our 
life an atmosphere of unreality which will have 
an influence (depend upon it), on its other de- 
partments, undermining everywhere the foun- 
dation of reality and truthfulness, and which 
will appear in grosser form in less academic cir- 
cles. A society which exists not primarily to 
seek truth, or to keep society together, or to 
make men comfortable, but to bear witness to a 
‘‘once-for-all delivered Faith,”’ and preach a Gos- 
pel of specific good tidings given in the Incarna- 
tion, Birth, Death, and Resurrection of the 
Son of God, cannot welcome into its ministry, 
with any show of reason, men who are content, 
indeed, to use its language, put only if they 
may repudiate its meaning. 

We are the more glad to reproduce these 
words, because some of those who propose 
to ‘‘flux the Creed with new meanings” have 
claimed Canon Gore as on their side. 


— 


“What is the Good of Going to 
Church” 


N the June number of the Ladies’ Home 

Journal is a symposium on the subject of 
Church-going. The question this time is, 
‘What is the good of going to Church?” It 
is answered by a number of ministers of 
prominence in their respective denomina- 
tions, including an ‘‘Episcopal bishop,” a 
Methodist bishop, a Roman priest, a Jewish 
rabbi, a Presbyterian, a Congregationalist, 
and a Baptist. The hope is expressed that 
these answers may meet the case of the 
‘young man” who is doubtful about the 
utility of going to Church. It cannot be 
without interest to see what reasons are 
presented to bring conviction to the mind of 
such a young man. We confess that, save in 
one or two instances,we fail to find anything 
of convincing force. It is disappointing to 
find a bishop of the Church bringing for- 
ward such reasons as these: We go to 
church “‘to catch sight of the highest ideals”; 
the pressure is strong for six days to put up 
with low or harmful standards. ‘‘On the sev- 
enth day why not strike into the purer at- 
mosphere of the ideal?” Then, second, ‘‘the 
Church is the nursery of public spirit,” so 
much needed in trade, politics, and society. 
Third, church-going broadens thought, and 
brings a man’s mind into contact with the 
greatest characters and the noblest litera- 
ture. ‘The worshiper comes forth a larger, 
humbler, more interesting, and a better 
man.” The fourth and final reason which 
this representative of the Holy Catholic 


Church finds himself able to give, is that a 
man can extend his influence, in the strong- 
est and most enduring way, by throwing in 
his lot with an institution like the Church. 
With these four reasons, this speaker rests 
his case. 


We the average young man who has 
‘honest doubts” of the efficacy of 
church-going be induced by such considera- 
tions to turn over a new leaf? As to “high 
ideals,” he will consider that they are easy 
to find when he wants them, without sub- 
mitting himself to systematic drudgery. 
And for the development of public spirit, 
the air is full of all sorts of arguments and 
appeals on that behalf. The cultivation of 
good literature is probably the last idea 
which would occur to the average young 
man asa reason for going to church in these 
present days. There are libraries, and 
there are lectures; books are cheap, and 
Bibles, in particular, may be had, even with- 
out the asking. The young man in question 
would reasonably urge, that while the Bible 
and the Prayer Book are doubtless, as liter- 
ature, all that is claimed for them, it is no 
longer necessary to go to church in order to 
become familiar with them. Good litera- 
ture as they are, their excellence is too oft- 
en obscured in church by readers who have 
never learned to read. He may ask, too, 
whether sermons are necessarily good lit- 
erature, and what is to be said of hymns? 
To certain classes of minds the suggest on 
that ‘‘a man who wants to extend his in‘lu- 
ence into time,” would do well to consider 
the opportunities which connection with 
the Church afford, is alluring. But we can 
imagine no suggestion more foreign to 
that spirit of humility which is the subject. 
of the first beatitude, than that men should 
be asked to join the Church because their 
influence is likely to be valuable. 


N the whole, we cannot help feeling that 

our own ‘spokesman in this symposium 
has failed to advance a single argument 
likely to effect the reform of the “young 
man.” The Methodist bishop, inlike manner, 
speaks of relief from nervous tension—which 
many men, in fact, find in a bicycle ride 
to the country; of ‘‘developing the mind,” 
and ‘‘broadening the area of knowledge”’ 
of the gospel of the brotherhood of man 
as‘‘the potent gospel of every Church.” | 
We find ourselves wondering what John 
Wesley would have said to this! Better 
things are said by some of theothers. Dr. 
McGlynn,the Roman representative, touches 
the truth when he reminds us that Christ 
has sent authoritative teachers, and we 
must come together to hear them; that He 
has established sacraments—and we must. 
come together to receive them; that the 
Church is the family of God, and we are 
bound to discharge our obligations as mem- 
bers of it. The Rabbi Gottheil strikes a 
true note when he speaks of duty rather 
than of advantages. Dr. Parkhurst gives 
his opinion that there is no good in going to 
Church unless the Church is worth going 
to. This has a promising sound, and we go 
with him entirely when he deprecates every 
kind of catch-penny scheme for filling up a 
place of worship. He seems to think it will 
not be necessary to ask the question when 
the Church becomes “‘in truth, the very 
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house of God,” the temple of His Presence, 
“a meeting place between God and man.” 
Dr. Bradford, Congregationalist, and Dr. 
Conwell, Baptist, are the two writers in 
this list who show the clearest sense of the 
truth, and express it in the most downright 
way. In the case of both the whole matter 
is ‘summed up in this simple statement: 
“We go to church to worship God.” 


"THE question of church-going can never 

be settled by any marshaling of minor 
or incidental advantages. There is not one 
of these—rest from nervous tension, intro- 
duction of higher ideals, enlargement of the 
mind, literary culture, nourishment of pub- 
lic spirit, even moral reform—which is not 
provided for in other ways. Even ‘the 
brotherhood of man,” as many insist, is 
made a practical thing through the various 
philanthropic, ethical, and beneficiary asso- 
ciations with which the world is full, And 
so long as this is the case,and the advantages 
included under all these heads may be 
obtained without the uncomfortable pres- 
sure of demands upon the conscience and 
the faith, men will naturally prefer the less 
exacting path. It jis of little permanent 
avail to appeal to men in the name of reli- 
gion, on any but the highest motives. The 
reasons for going to church are at once sim- 
ple and powerful. We must goin order to 
worship God. God isa Person, and He de- 
mands this of us. Our own nature, more- 
over, in its deepest instincts impels us to do 
this. It is needful for the salvaiion of the 
immortal soul. When we have faced these 
considerations, all others, true as they may 
be in their measure, seem worthless by com- 
parison. Only, if our supposititious ‘“‘young 
man of honest doubts” does not believe 
in God, and does not know whether he him- 
self has a soul, these considerations are, of 
course, without avail. But in such a case, 
will any others have more weight? 


a 
At His Best 


VESTRYMAN says: ‘Our rector is an 
excellent man, a faithful pastor, and a 
good preacher—at his best, an unusually 
good preacher, and sometimes really elo- 
quent; we wish he could always be at his 
best.” And this suggests inquiries: How 
is itas to his parishioners? Are they gen- 
erally ‘‘at their best?” Are they regular in 
church attendance? Do they join heartily 
in the services? Are they earnest in paro- 
¢chial work? Well, no, it can’t be said that 
they are, in the congregation referred to. 
And how is it as to the vestrymen? Are 
they examples to the flock in these particu- 
lars? No, it can’t be said that they are. 
They are not any more constantly at church 
than the rest of the people. Some of them 
are, in fact, very irregularly at church. It 
is a common thing for some of them to be 
absent for three successive Sundays, though 
at home and able to attend to their business 
every day. The rector of the parish has 
even been known to ask members of the 
congregation to assist in taking the offerings 
_ because there was nota lay officer of the 
parish present. 

And yet a vestryman of this very parish 
wishes that his rector ‘‘could always be at 
his best.’”” When will a clergyman be at his 
best? Manifestly, when his people are at 
their best; when he knows that his ‘‘laboris 
not in vain in the Lord”; when he sees that 
-he is doing good and has reason to think 

that he is helping and inciting others to 
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faithfulness and godly zeal. It will be said 
he has nothing to do with results; he is to go 
on all the same, and in whatever he does, do 
it heartily as unto the Lord and not unto 
men. True enough, and yet the clergyman 
was a man before he was aa clergyman, 
and is still of like passions with other men. 
It is idle to say that he should never be dis- 
couraged, Being human, he cannot help be- 
ing below ‘‘his best” when he sees indiffer- 
ence where he hasa right to look for en- 
couragement, and habitual negligence in 
those from whom he has a right to expect 
habitual faithfulness, 

Surely it is not too much to say that a ves- 
tryman of a parish, as well as the rector, 
ought to be examples to the flock in zealand 
constancy in walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 
It is not claiming too much to say that the 
lay officers of a parish ought to be the most 
zealous and faithful men in it. In more 
than an ordinary degree, they are responsi- 
ble before Almighty God for the souls of 
those around them. Isit unnatural that a 
parish priest should feel as if weighted and 
hampered in his work, when he knows, and 
his people know, that the lay officers of the 
parish do not seem to feel any responsibili- 
ty for the spiritual well-being of the parish? 
A pastor will be ‘‘at his best’? when his peo- 
ple also are at their best. They have aright 
to expect from him consideration, counsel, 
comfort, and encouragement. And the 
very same human necessities that lead his 
people to expect this of him cause him to 
expect thisof them, * * * 

Few congregations imagine how much 
they have todo in developing the highest 
and best powers of their pastor. Let any 
parish priest have among his people a con- 
siderable number of earnest and devoted 
parishioners, and he will be sure to be an 
earnest and devoted man. If not, then the 
highest is notin him. If you want your rec- 
tor to be always ‘‘at his best,’’ try yourself, 
in your degree, to be what you would like to 
have him to be in his.—From the Manual of 
the Bishop of West Virginia. 


—*s= 
The Recent Agitation 
FRom St. Chad's Parish Register 


Ie is recorded in the first history of the 
Church of God ever written, the Acts of 
the Apostles, that when the Jewish Council 
was debating as to what steps they should 
take utterly to crush and repress the new 
superstition, there was at least one man 
who was alive to the fact that the movement 
that they were endeavoring to repress was 
one of heart and conscience, and that it 
could not be put down by forcible measures. 
And so Gamaliel, one of their most distin- 
guished scholars, gave his counsel thus to 
his brethren: “I say unto you, refrain from 
these men, and let them alone, for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought, but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to 
fight against God.” Acts v: 38, 39. 

We have sometimes wondered how long it 
would be before this simple truth would be 
recognized by some of the deeply sincere and 
conscientious men who have taken part in 
this present agitation, and when the pro- 
testant Gamaliel would arise. He has arisen, 
it appears, in the person of the editor of 
The Christian World, and this is what he 
says: 

‘Some of the utterances in the address of 
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Lord Halifax to the English Church Union 
are so significant, so bold and uncompromis- 
ing, that they have far more than a passing 
interest. 

‘The main principle is that the Anglican 
Church, as only a part of the whole Church, 
has not,ana never had, any right toalter her 
doctrines and formularies in a sense adverse 
to the teaching and example of the greater 
society. Lord Halifax does indeed mention, 
by way of exception, ‘matters within the 
competence of a national Church to alter.’ 
But the whole tendency of his argument is 
to confine such a field of Anglican depend- 
ence to the very narrowest limits. 

“There are those who say: ‘We will see 
about that; passa more vigorous Church 
discipline act, and let us see who will dare 
to defy it!’ Such a threat comes very well 
from those who regard religion as a crea- 
ture of human law. But we cannotconceive 
how it can be consistently uttered by those 
who insist that Jesus disclaimed any king- 
dom of force. It is all very well to say that 
the law exists already, and that a new law 
is wanted only to secure obedience, But the 
law, so far as it seeks to force conscience, is 
sacrilegious, and any attempt to add to its 
terrors is more sacrilegious still. The proper 
plan is to repeal an impossible law, and let 
the Anglican Church gofree to be as ritual- 
istic as it likes. We have never said, we 
have never dreamed, that Disestablishment 
would abolish Ritualism. We only say that 
it is no part of the nation’s duty either to en- 
dow Ritualism, or to forbid it. Let it alone. 
If it has no root in the spiritual life it will 
perish. If it has, who are we that we should 
pull it up?” 

=e 
Ephphatha Sunday 


HE Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New 

York, was incorporated in 1872, to promote 
the welfare of the silent people after they leave 
school. Its missionaries hold services in the 
sign language in ten different churches in the 
dioceses of New York, Long Island, Newark, 
and Connecticut. Other dioceses are provided 
for by missionaries, mostly deaf-mutes, acting 
under various bishops and rectors. 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New 
York, is active in the field referred to above, 
and has brought many into pastoral relations 
through Baptism, Confirmation, and the Holy 
Communion. 

Deaf-mutes specially need the care and ad- 
vice which they thus receive from the ministers 
of the compassionate Saviour who said ‘‘Hph- 
phatha”’ toa deaf and dumb man, and restored 
him to hearing and speech. The miracle can- 
not be repeated in our day, but the hearts and 
minds of the deaf can be opened to the light of 
the Gospel, and they can be led to cultivate the 
Christian life. 

The society’s missionaries are constantly en- 
gaged in ministering to the sick and needy. 
Though the majority of the deaf are getting on 
well, and supporting themselves and their fami- 
lies, cases of destitution are daily arising, and 
must be met. Work is found for the unem- 
ployed, marriages and burials are performed, 
the Holy Communion is administered to the 
sick and dying. Deaf-mutes who find they have 
made a mistake in coming to our great metrop- 
olis for work, are often sent back to their rela- 
tives and friends, where they can fight the bat- 
tle of life more favorably. 

The society maintains the Gallaudet Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes in the State of 
New York. This home, free from debt, is beau- 
tifully situated on a farm, by the Hudson 
river, between New Hamburgh and Poughkeep- 
sie. It cares for twenty-six afflicted people, 
both women and men, Three of the inmates 
are deaf, dumb, and blind. 

Thus it can be seen that offerings and gifts 
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are needed for the moderate salaries of five 
missionaries, the Charity Fund, and the support 
of the Home for the Aged and Infirm. 


The Prayer of Faith 


BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL 


“Jesus went thence, and departed into the coasts of 


Tyre and Sidon. And, behold, a woman of Canaan . 


came out of the same coasts, and cried unto Him: 
saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil. But 
he answered her not a word.” St. Matthew, xv, 21-23, 


O few of us is it an easy matter to pray, and 

how still more difficult is the exercise of de- 
votion, when that exercise seems to bring no 
tangible reply or answering fulfillment. The 
above quoted portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
has to many of even the most earnest of our 
Saviour’s followers proved a stumbling-block. 
The transition of the Master from His usually 
mild and gentle demeanor to that of apparent 
harshness, presents to them a problem inexplic- 
able. 

We can imagine the feverish eagerness with 
which this humble suppliant approached the 
Divine Presence, nothing doubting that the 
great Physician would hearken and heal. From 
a heart full of maternal suffering and anxiety 
went up the agonized cry: “Have mercy on me, 
O Lord, thou son of David.”” What then must 
have been the disappointment and grief at- 
tendant upon the silence of Jesus? 


Is it not so with you and me in our daily life? 
The way seems so rough to our weary feet, and 
the road is encompassed on every side by so 
many gloomy shadows. We cry out to our Cap- 
tain in our loneliness and weakness, but no 
answer seems to come to our straining ears, and 
we plod along blindly and helplessly. Perhaps 
a dear heart’s desire, a boon which we crave, 
has been for days, months, or perchance for 
years, the subject of unceasing prayer. At last, 
tired and worn by what we term wasted effort 
and unrequited supplication, we give up the 
strife, and lose by faintheartedness and lack of 
courage, that which God, if so He had willed, 
might have granted. 

Then there are those who would fain have us 
discontinue our so-called “fruitless pleadings.” 
“Of what use,’ they say, “are such unavailing 
prayers—prayers so destitute of fulfillment or 
reward?”? Let us return for our example to the 
woman of Canaan. There were present those 
who endeavored to draw her away, but in- 
creased resistance seemed but to deepen her 
zeal, for the Apostle tells us that ‘“‘she fell down 
and worshipped Him.” Are you and I willing 
to fall down and worship our Lord when our 
cries seem unavailing, and only the eye of faith 
can penetrate the cloud that bars our vision? 
Are we not rather too prone to seek God for the 
benefits which we think likely we may obtain 
from Him, and when those benefits are with- 
held, selfishly inclined to turn away, nourish- 
ing in our hearts thoughts of bitterness instead 
of blessing? 

Then, too, we are here taught that our prayers 
should above all else be humble. Our Blessed 
Lord said: ‘‘It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread and to cast it to dogs.’? But unhesi- 
tatingly came the reply: ‘‘Truth, Lord; yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
master’s table.’? Are not we apt to assume 
towards God the attitude of master of the house, 
rather than servant; much less the humblest of 
all postures, that of even a lowly beast in His 
Presence? Referring again to the narrative: 
After repeated effort and repeated exertion, 
what a glorious result followed! ‘‘Her daughter 
was made whole from that selfsame hour.’ If 
such was the devotion of a woman unlearned 
and untaught in the mysteries of the faith, how 
much greater should be the workings of the Holy 
Spirit in us who have been sealed with the seal 
of the Living God, and who find refreshment on 
our earthly pilgrimage in the Hsca Viatorum, 
“the Pilgrim’s Bread.”’ 

May we ever then remember that the with- 
drawal from us of God’s Face is but a trial, a 
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test of the greatness of our faith in Him, and a 
means by which we may realize how infinitely 
sordid and base are the things of earth when 
compared tothe beauty and brightness of His 
all-abiding Presence. 


~Xt— 
Letters to the Editor 


THE CANONS ON DIVORCE 


[To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Iam persuaded that if my brethren, who advo- 
cate stringent legislation in the matter of mar- 
riage and divorce, come to understand my con- 
tention that it is not only unwise but wrong to 
enact an ecclesiastical law which forbids what 
both God and the canons of the Church univer- 
sal allow, they will permit me and perhaps 
others to act and vote with them. For this rea- 
son I ask the use of the columns of Tar Livine 
Cuuxce to republish a letter, which I addressed 
to the New York Sun, and which appeared in 
that journal July 26, 1899, and. also a proposed 
canon, ‘which I submit for the consideration of 
my brethren. 


To the Editor of the Sun:—Sir. I am sincerely 
obliged to the Sun for its kindly editorial notice of 
my letter to the Churchman on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce, and I now ask the privilege of res- 
ponding to the Sun's request for information. 

My proposed canon would bring before the bishop 
or presbyter such cases only as had been legally ad- 
judged void ab initio, or from the beginning; and the 
jurisdiction of the said bishop or priest would go no 
further than to decide whether the parties. after they 
had obtained such a decree, were even then suitable 
subjects for the solemnization of holy matrimony. 
The marriage is affirmed to be absolutely void, but, 
notwithstanding, it might be that one or both of the 
parties might still be unfit to receive the blessing of 
the Church in the solemnization of holy matrimony. 
As, for example, if the original alleged marriage was 
secured by one of the parties passing himself or her- 
self off as an unmarried person. In that case the 
guilty party would have committed the crime of biga- 
my, andif he were to enter into a new alliance it 
would aggravate the crime, and in such a case a cler- 
gyman, of course, ought not to officiate. 

My position, then, is briefly this: 

1. That marriage is indissoluble. 

2, That no clergyman of the Church should marry 
persons who have procured a divorce for any cause 
arising after marriage. 

3. That in cases where the causes existed prior to 
marriage, the only redress in the eye of the law is for 
a legal declaration that such marriage is nulland void 
from the outset. 

4, Suchcases could only come under the jurisdic- 
tion of aclergyman when they rested upon such a le- 
gal declaration of a civil court; and the extent of such 
jurisdiction would be only so far as to inquire whether 
the parties were suitable subjects for holy matrimo- 
ny, as is now the duty of every clergyman when asked 
to use the marriage service. 

In regard to the case alluded to by the Sun I would 
say that it has not the shghtest bearing upon my 
canon. Thedecree of divorce in thatinstance was 
based on the ground of desertion, and the statement 
that the marriage was null and void abd initio was 
based upon the private consensus of four eminent 
persons who are alone responsible for their assertion, 
They doubtless thought they were correct in their as- 
sumption, but they were,as subsequent events proved 
in error as to the facts. My proposed canon would have 
nothing whatsoever to so with private opinions and 
declarations. There must be in the first instance a 
decree of a competent court that the parties were 
never in reality married, or else the case could not 
come under the purview of any clergyman s0 as to al- 
low him to solemnize the marriage. He must have 
the legal finding of a court or he could not take a 
single step in the matter. 

GEORGE F. SEYMOUR, 
Bishop of Springfield. 
Springfield, Ill., July 22, 1899. 


PROPOSED CANON 


§ i. No minister of this Church shall solemnize the 
marriage of any person, who has a divorced husband 
or wife still living, if such husband or wife has been 
put away for any cause arising after marriage. And 
in all cases where the marriage is alleged to be null 
and void ab initio, such fact must be proved by the 
decree of a competent civil court, before the clergy- 
man may officiate. 

But this canon shall not be held to apply to parties 
once divorced seeking to be united again, and in all 
such cases the officiating minister shall use only so 
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much of, the marriage-service, as shall satisfy the 
legal requirements as to the proclamation that the 
parties are in the eyes of the law man and wife, and 
invoke upon them the nuptial benediction. 

“§ ii, Questions touching the facts of any case aris- 
ing under section 1 of this canon, after the decree of 
the civilcourt has been secured and exhibited, shall 
be referred to the bishop of the diocese, or missionary 
jurisdiction in which the same may occur; or if there 
be no bishop of such diocese or missionary jurisdic- 
tion, then to some bishop to be designated by the 
standing committee; and the bishop to whom such 
questions have been so referred shall thereupon make 
inquiry in such manner, as he shall deem expedient, 
and shall deliver his judgment in the premises in 
writing.”’ 


I would simply add in conclusion that in my 
experience there have come before me three 
cases, where the alleged marriage was no mar- 
riage, two were procured by fraud, and one by 
coercion. I have recently heard of a case, where 
in ignorance brother and sister were united in 
marriage. GrorGs FE’. SEYMOUR. 

Springfield, Ill., Aug. 8, 1899. 


OUR DEFECTIVE CANONS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Your editorial on the enforcement of can- 
onical requirements in the case of persons 
applying for Holy Orders, is very much ad rem, 
and there is nothing concerning which the con- 
science and the intelligence of the Church more 
urgently need awakening. Buta large part of 
the present evil resides in the present condition 
of the canons, which practically provide between 
seventy and eighty different standards for ad- 
mission to the ministry. That is to say, inevery 
individual bishop there is vested so large a dis- 
cretion in the way of dispensations (a) of time, 
and (b) of scholastic requirements, as to make 
it extremely easy to open the gates to a large in- 
flux of uneducated men. Add to this the fact 
that a candidate for Holy Orders, having failed 
to pass his examinations in one diocese, may, on 
one pretext or another, be transferred to 
another diocese, where it is known that the 
standards are lower and the requirements less 
rigid, and you have a situation full of the grav- 
est mischief. 

For its consequences are not only intellectual, 
they are moral. The vagrant minister, or he of 
unsavory record or doubtful soundness in the 
faith, is tempted by such a condition of things 
to turn from other communions to the Church, 
as a short cut to the honors and emoluments of 
a calling for which, it may be, he is doubly 
disqualified. 

There is but one remedy for sucha state of 
things, and that is the West Pointrule. No 
man gets a commission in the regular army be- 
cause he has passed an examination in Alaska 
or New Hampshire. There is one board, with 
one set of examiners, and one set of standards. 
Ours should be like it. The examiners should 
be elected, from tried and competent men, of 
universally recognized capability, by the Gen- 
eral Convention. Their expenses should be as- 
sessed upon the dioceses, and their rejections 
should be final. All the inconvenience, the pe- 
cuniary expenditure, the delays that such a 
method would cost, would be repaid by the se- 
lection of men who, like the graduates of our 
military academy, have won their rank by sheer 
merit, and whose diplomas have been given 
them ‘‘without fear, favor, or affection.”’ : 

New York, August 7, 1999. H. C. Porrsr. 


NOT BLACK, BUT WHITE —~ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


A few years ago, a writer describing a visit of 
some Sioux Indians, from the Cannon Ball, N.D., 
to Bishop Walker, stated that the Sioux called - 
him “Chief of the Black Robes.”’ 

This was not true to fact. The Indians have 
given names to the several bodies working 
among them, and it so happens that they never 
speak of our bishop and clergy as Black Robes, 
but White Robes. ‘ a 

In a recent number of The Spirit of Missions, and 
also in Tue Livine Cuurca of Aug. 5th, is an in- 
teresting letter from the Ojibways, by Mrs. 
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Morrison, wife of the Bishop of Duluth, in which 
she says they call her husband the “Great 
Black Robe.’? I am not conversant with the 
Ojibway language, but am of the opinion that 
they too would call him Chief White Robe. I 
would like Brother Gilfillan to express his opin- 
ion on this. My experience of over twenty-five 
years is that the term ‘‘Black Robes” is invari- 
ably given to that body known as Jesuits, and 
also includes the Roman Catholic Church. On 
the other hand, the Indian sees the Bishop and 
Missionaries ministering in their white robes, 
so that the name White Robes is true to fact as 
well as appropriate. My object in writing this 
is not to criticise, but merely to draw attention 
to the fact that we are not, in the Indian mind, 
Black Robes or Jesuits, but White Robes; and 
this describes the Church in her claims, white 
or pure in her faith and doctrine. 
EK. ASHLEY, 
Missionary to the Sioux Indians. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE OF PRESBYTERIANISM 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

New York city is just now agitated over 
strikes, but the secular and religious papers 
find time to discuss the ‘decline of Presbyteri- 
anism’? in that city. I am not interested in the 
various reasons assigned for this ‘‘decline of 
faith in the pulpit and the pews,’ further than 
to note these significant words of a Presbyterian 
doctor of divinity: ‘Let us, like the Episco- 
palians, make the services of the grand old 
Presbyterian Church more ornate and beautiful, 
more attractive, so that they will appeal to the 
zesthetic tastes of the people. Then there will be 
a marked increase in interest in all lines of 
Christian activity.” And yet, forsooth, it is not 
so long ago that the ‘interest in all lines of 
Christian activity” was to be promoted by ban- 
ishing all forms and ceremonies. One writer in 
the controversy still holds the trouble to be “a 
decided departure from the simplicity of our an- 
cestors, and a growing imitation of Prelatists 
and Catholics.’? The dispute rages, and Presby- 
terianism is being shaken up, and in the housg of 
its friends, by its friends, D. B.S. 


THANKS FROM Y. M, C. A. 
To the Kditor of The Living Church: 

In behalf of the army and navy department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, I write 
to thank you most sincerely for your contribu- 
tion of your paper, Tus Livinc Cuuron, which 
is received regularly and forwarded to our rep- 
resentatives at Manila, and, with other papers, 
is distributed among the troops at that point. 

H. J. McCoy, Gen’l Secy, 


A PERPLEXED PRIEST 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Will you kindly reply to the following ques- 
tions? 

(1) A priest who regards the Holy Commun- 
ion as the chief act of Christian worship, but 
who is without an assistant, celebrates twice 
every Sunday, at 7:30 and 11 a m. Is he justi- 
fied in sodoing? Ifso, on what grounds? 

(2) Where in the Holy Communion Office is 
it proper to introduce a special prayer, say the 
prayer fora sick person? Is there any special 
place? E. W. T. 

[ GQ) Catholic usage fully justifies the second 


,Celebration, where necessity exists, as may be 


assumed under the circumstances instanced. 
(2) In the absence of any rubric, it is quite 
customary to introduce special prayers just be- 
fore the final blessing.—Eb. | 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. George Parkin Atwater has entered upon 
the rectorship of the church of Our Saviour, Akron, 
Ohio. 

The Rey. Dr. Frederick Bassett is in temporary 
charge of St. John’s church, North Adams, Mass., 
during the absence of the rector. 

The Rev. Louis De Cormis, D.D., is spending ene 


. month of August in Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 


The Rey. Pierre Cushing is passing his vacation in 
Canada. 


The Diving Church 


The Rev. Henry B. Ensworth has resigned the rec - 
torship of St. James’ church, Arlington, Vt., and ac- 
cepted that of Trinity church, Wahpeton, N. D. 


The trustees of Nashotah House have conferred 
upon the Rev. Joseph Marshall Francis, Bishop-elect 
of Indiana, the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity. 


The Rev. H.C. Goodman has returned from his va- 
cation, and resumed his duties at St. John’s church, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


The Rev. George G. Merrill has sailed for foreign 
travel, 
The Rey. Dr. W. M. Pettis has gone to Europe. 


{ The Rev. Frederick Pember will spend his vacation 
at Yarmouth, Me. 


The Rev. Wm. P. Painter has gone to Europe. 


The Mayor of New Rochelle has appointed the Rey. 
Chas. F. Canedy, D.D., amember of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. 


The Rev. Percy J. Robottom is resting with friends 
at Martha’s Vineyard, 


The Rev. Craighton Spencer has returned from his 
tour in Europe, and resumed his duties in St. George’s 
church, Hempstead, N. Y. 


The Rey. Dr. James McBride Sterrett is summering 
in camp in the Adirondack Mountains. 


The Ven. John C. Tebbetts is spending the month of 
August at Lake Champlain. 


The Rev. Chas. E. Taylor has moved from Racine, 
Wis., to Berwyn, Ill. Address accordingly. 


Bishop Whitaker sailed for Europe July 29th, to be 
gone two months, 


Ordinations 


June 26th, at Cheyenne River Agency, S. D., Bishop 
Hare ordained to the diaconate Mr. Percy I. Philips, 
a full-blood Sioux Indian. Mr. Philips speaks Eng- 
lish fluently, having attended mission and govern- 
ment schools several years. After spending two 
years at Seabury Divinity School, followed by a year’s 
actual work in the field as a catechist, he was ordered 
deacon. He has been assigned work under the Rev. 
E. Ashley who presented the candidate. 

Official 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 

Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, September 19th, 20th and 
2ist. Christmas term begins with Evening Prayer 
in chapel at 5:45 Pp. M., Thursday. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, Pres’t 


Died 

ROBINSON.— Entered into life eternal, at Hastings, 
Mich., Wednesday, July 19, 1899, Daniel G. Robinson, 
in his 89th year. 

“Right dear in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
His saints.”’ 

Mr. Robinson was a warden of Emmanuel parish, 
and the treasurer of the Board of Missions of the dio- 
cese of Western Michigan for twenty-four years. He 
held both offices up to the time of his death, and his 
last work was for the Church he loved. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: TH Domus- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE OC, 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the Ry. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 


To ALL WHOM IT MAY CoNncERN: I beg to make the 
following appeal in behalf of the missionary station 
over which I have charge and for my personal effects. 
During the past months the heathens adjacent to our 
station have committed great and many depredations, 
by robbing the station of clothes, cloths, :books, 
and school utensils, together with our own personal 
effects, after which they burned all the lumber, both 
the mission’s and mine, with the remaining articles. 
Nothing, therefore, is left us but the clothes which 
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we now wear. The provisions were dug up, fruit and 
coffee trees were cut down and burned. Our once 
flourishing cultivated mission station is at present 
reduced toa waste. You will see then, dear friends, 
the necessity of the appeal, for we are in most dis- 
tressing need for food, clothing, and shelter. “May 
God arouse your sympathizing hearts towards your 
distressed brethren.” J. A. K. RUSSELL. 
Cape Palmas, June 14, 1869, 


THE Church Deaconess Home and Training School, 
at St. Paul, Minn., has completed a successful year, 
and increased its sphere of usefulness. It combines a. 
training school with a home for its graduates; and a 
variety of benevolent undertakings. It sustains a 
free Church kindergarten and school, numbering sev- 
enty pupils, does district nursing, relief work, and a 
large amount of parish visiting. It offers to its gradu- 
ates who are found faithful, a home for life. It is the 
intention to make it a complete Deaconess In stitute 
and Mother House. During the past year, six single 
rooms have been added, four of which have been ap- 
plied for. Lectures begin the first Tuesday in Octo- 
ber, and continue until the end of May, with short va- 
cation at Christmas and Easter. The instruction is 
entirely free, but students who live in the home are 
expected to pay fifteen dollars a month for board. 
Worthy persons who need assistance in taking the 
course of studies, can sometimes secure it through 
their bishop There is no work more genuinely mis- 
sionary in its character than the finding of the 
waifs and strays of our city population, and train- 
ing them in the fundamentals of religion. The 
Church needs an order of consecrated teachers 
as well as nurses and visitors. Is there not as com- 
plete consecration among the women of our Church 
as isfound in other branches? It must be confessed 
that the deaconess cause languishes both for workers 
and the means of support. Both of these, however, 
will be supplied as the deaconess becomes better 
known, 


_TH® third annual Retreat for priests and seminarians 
will be held in St. Peter’s: church, Westchester, New 
York city, beginning Monday evenir g, Sept. 18, 1899, 
with Evensong at 7:30, and concluding witn celebra- 
bration of the Holy Eucharistat 7 A. M., Friday,Sept. 
22d. The expense for board and lodging for the period 
of the Retreat will be $5. The conductor will be the 
Rey. J. O. S. Huntington, Superior O. H. C. The 
reverend clergy who expect to attend, will kindly 
send their names tothe REv. R. R. UPJOHN, commit- 
tee, 296 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 


NEXT Ephphatha Sunday (Aug. 20th) rapidly ap- 
proaches, with the usual reminder to parishes within 
the limits of the Mid-Western Deaf-Mute Mission 
that offerings are needed to meet its expenses. 

The REV. A, W. MANN, } 
General Missionary, Gambier, Ohio. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, AUG 20TH 

The Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, New York, ap- 
peals for special offerings from churches, aud gifts 
from individuals, on this appropriate day. 

REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., General Manager, 
112 West 78th st., New York City. 

MR. WILLIAM JEWETT, Treasurer, 467 Broadway, 
New York City. 


A CLERGYMAN isin danger of losing bis library un- 
der a mortgage soon to be foreclosed, unless $200 are 
forthcoming. He appeals to forty Churchmen for $5 
apiece to relieve him in his distress. Address the 
Rev. CAMPBELL FAIR, treasurer, Omaha, Neb. 


Church and Parish 
BISHOP MILLSPAUGH needs five or six devoted mis- 
sionaries who can live on six hundred dollars for the 
first year, in fields white for the harvest. Address, 
Bishop’s House, Topeka, Kas. 


WANTED.—Organist and choirmaster. Vested choir; 
Catholic ritual; choral celebrations. Stipend fair, but 
not large. Western city. Population, 40,000. Ex- 
cellent field for first-class teacaer, voice and piano. 
Address, ARCHDHACON, this office. 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; boionty: 
wafers, one cent each, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


WANTED.—A competent organist and choir-master, 
to take charge of and train a surpliced choir, one who 
has had experience ina southern parish preferred. 
pels first year, $600. Address with references, 

REV, HENRY D. AVES, 
Christ Church, Houston, Tex. 


WANTED.—OConsecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army. Training of six months 
free. Commission, with a living assured to those sat- 
isfactorily completing the course. Fall term begins 
Sept. 18th. Wor further particulars, address MAJOR 
M. H. Worrs, Sup’t Training Home, 33-37 Gregson 
st., New Haven, Ct. 
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Kalendar, August, 1899 


6. TRANSFIGURATION. 10th Sunday after 
Trinity. 

13. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

20. 12th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

24. ST. BARTHOLOMEW. Red. 


27. 13th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


White. 


“Very Members Incorporate” 
BY W. B.C. 


Golden links of soul to soul, 

As the pilgrim-years swift roll, 
Welded under earthly skies 

For the halls of Paradise; 

There a chain as diamonds bright 
In the day that knows no night. 


In the Body Mystical, 

Living, toiling partners all; 

At the altar’s vestibule 
Learners in the heavenly school; 
Children at the Father's feast— 
Welcome all—aye, e’en the least! 


Midnight pilgrims, starward led 
To the Manger’s humble bed; 
Then upon Temptation’s hill, 
Down to Kedron’s omened rill; 
There beside the Victim’s Tree, 
Faithful in His agony. 


Then at early morn the Tomb, 
Radiant o’er the night of gloom: 
And at His Ascension’s sight, 
Peering into worlds of light; 

In His Pentecostal morn, 

AS one speech, one race new-born, 
They who round His throne behold 
One unbroken chain of gold, 

They who in this low vale wait, 
All in Him incorporate! 


ak) gf 

N one of the seaside towns on the Devon- 

shire coast an association has been formed 

called the ‘‘Brothers of Pity.” Itis mod 

eled after a similar association in some of 
the Italian cities, and is for the purpose of 
rendering aid to the sick, and affording rev- 
erent ministrations to thedead. The mem- 
bers are liable to be called upon for these 
services at any time. Sometimes it is to 
keep watch over a delirious or dangerous 
patient, sometimes to carry out the dead 
from the hospital, and with careful hands 
perform the last offices, and sometimes it is 
to bury those who have no friends. Every- 
thing is carried out very simply and unob- 
trusively, and no one but the members 
know who they allare. The organization 
was brought about by the priest-in-charge 
of the parish, and on the first night twenty- 
four fishermen enrolled themselves as mem- 
bers. They recruit their ranks by a simple 
invitation to any man likely to join them. 
The men seem to have taken to this work 
very heartily, and are glad to be of use. 
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SUBSCRIBER, commenting very kindly 

on the good work which has been cone 
by THE LIVING CHURCH, says: “It has 
given me pain to see the paper diminishing 
in size, from time to time, while the price 
was increasing.” The change noted was in 
the page form. This has been changed 
twice, being made smaller each time, but 
the paper has, with each change, rea ly been 
made larger. The size of the paper depends 
upon the number of pages, as well as the 
size of the page. It seems best to correct 
the misconception above noted, as it may be 
entertained by others. The annual ‘‘output” 
of THE LIVING CHURCH is greater now than 
ever before. 


Aes correspondent suggests that 
space should not be devoted to secular 
matters in a Church paper, and expresses 
regret that THE LIvING CHURCH is follow- 
ing the tendency of the religious press in 
this direction. He says: ‘‘I think the same 
objection applies here, as to the clergy who 
preach politics, science, or business. The 
laity know a good deal more about such 
matters than the clergy do.’’ The latter 
proposition may be open to question, unless 
it be largely qualified. The parallel as- 
sumed between the Church weekly family 
paper and the pulpit, is altogether inad- 
missible. The religious journal may, to some 
extent, be an auxiliary of the pulpit, but it 
makes no claim, and has no commission, to 
take the place of the preacher and pastor. 
Any topic which is of interest to the Chris- 
tian family is suitable for discussion in its 
columns. It may fairly have for its scope 
the whole world of life, thought, and action, 
from a Christian point of view. Its mission 
is to interest and influence many kinds of 
readers, of various ages and conditions; some 
will value one feature and some another; 
perhaps no one will care for everything in 
any issue of the paper. How much of the 
secular paper does any one read? Very lit- 
tle; yet every item is of interest to some 
readers. Suggestions are always welcome, 
and are carefully considered. 
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Pen-and-Ink.-lings 
R. HILLIS, discoursing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, on ‘‘The se- 
cret of a happy life,” devotes an 
entire article to pain and sorrow! 
And heisright. The worldling, the sensu- 
alist, the agnostic can have no conception 
of a happy life except by the avoidance of 
trouble. The Christian philosopher sees 
that real happiness comes only by the ac- 
ceptance and patient endurance of it. 
“Troubles are appointed,” he says, ‘‘to re- 
fine away our grossness; to transmute self- 
ishness into self-sacrifice; to destroy vice; 
to transfigure all our life. Refused, troubles 
bruise without softening; crush without ma- 
turing. Accepted and rightly used, they 
change their nature and become joys. Tears 
are seeds; planted, they blossom into joy 
and gladness.” 


NOTHER passage among many worth 
quoting, is this: ‘“‘Culture and character 
come through suffering. Life is God’s uni- 
versity; happiness is the graduating point, 
but trouble and adversity are among the 
chosen teachers. The world is built for joy, 
but man comes to his full estate through 
the tutelage of sorrow. If man washes his 
eyesin tears and makes his garments white 
with blood, he, too, is promised the throne 
and sceptre of the higher manhood.” 


R. BROWER, in his ‘‘Travel Notes,” 

International for June, strongly com- 
mends the new rule on ocean liners which 
forbids officers of the ship from social inter- 
course with the passengers. It is a good 
rule, and should have been enforced long 
ago. Some of the best officers on the At- 
lantic have made it a rule for themselves 
these many years. We never feel safe ona 
vessel where the captain seems to be ‘‘hay- 
ing a good time.” 


ACATION never comes to the Editor’s 
Table, though one or other of the 
staff may be off for an outing. Some are 
always ‘“‘digging”’ in the ink-well, a well in 
which there seems to be no bottom. Fifty- 
two times a year, with inexorable regulari- 
ty, the pen-and-ink-lings of one kind and 
another must be forthcoming; if not wise, 
then otherwise. The moral is not far to 
seek: Be not over critical in hot weather. 
As Widow Bedott says, we are all poor crit- 
ters; especially when the mercury forgets 
to retire even at midnight. Avaunt, thou 
wing-footed Mercury! Wilt thou stay up 
all night? 
APTIOUS critics from old seacoast cities, 
where there is little to be done except to 
keep clean, declare that the streets of Chi- 
cago are dirty! What would they? Shall 
we stop growing that we may sweep our 
streets? Nay, but how can we clean them? 
In wet weather the ooze is too thin to be 
handled, and in windy weather the dust is 
mostly in the air. It is the case of the Ar- 
kansas man whose roof needed mending—in 
the rain he could not mend it, and in fair 
weather he did not need to mend it. People 
should provide themselves with respirators, 
if they would not breath filthy dust. Let us 
have an automobile respirator; then, ‘‘blow 
wind, come wrack,” at least we may live 
long enough to see the city council cleansed. 


HIS queer advertisement is clipped from 

a Chicago paper: “Situation wanted— 
Energetic theological student of liberal 
views, but having an inherently keen sense 
of veracity, wants employment, local or to 
travel. Address ——, Times-Herald.” 


COTCH reverence for the late Mr. Glad- 

stone is displayed in this conversation 
between two Scotchmen, reported by the 
British Weekly. One of them said, with 
much emphasis: ‘‘There hasna been a law- 
giver equal to Mr. Gladstone since the day o’ 
Moses.” ‘‘Moses!” retorted the other, 
‘‘Moses got the law gien tae him frae the 
Lord, but Mr. Gladstone makes laws oot 0’ 
his ain heed.” 


EPORTERS are funny fellows! One who 
wrote up the opening of the General 
Convention in Washington, must have 
smiled as he pictured Bishop Whipple in 
the procession, ‘‘the senior Presiding Bishop 
present, his tall, patriarchal form clad in a 
crimson Oxford hood, and his white hair 
surmounted by a purple biretta.” It re- 
minds one of a summer costume said to be 
once popular in a certain locality, consisting 
of a collar and a pair of spurs! 
OOD old Dr. Morsell—may his soul rest 
in peace--was for many years rector of 
the parish of Smyrna, Del. It was in the 
days when tramping was first becoming a 
legitimate occupation (?), and the presump- 
tion was still that the man asking for food 
was a “genuine case.” However, the good 
rector had been deceived once or twice, and 
determined to give the next comer a rigid 
cross-examination. It so happened that the 
next ‘‘case” claimed alms on the ground 
that he was a Churchman—or an ‘‘Episco- 
palian,’’ according to the usage of Dela- 
ware in those days, and the Dr. called upon 
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him to prove his right to the name by re- 
citing his belief—‘‘no creed, no pie.” 
Whereupon came the stammered reply: ‘I 
believe in all things visible and invisible.” 
N answer, given in one of the Cambridge 
local examinations, was particularly 
bright. The question was in mechanics, and 
was: ‘‘Why will a pin not balance on its 
point?’’ The reply was, ‘‘Firstly, because a 
point being that which has no magnitude, it 
cannot stand upon what does not exist. Sec- 
ondly, it will, if you stickitin.” ‘The peo- 
ple of Herculaneum and Pompeii died from 
an eruption,’ was the answer to a ques- 
tion concerning the deaths from the great 
eruption of Vesuvius in A. D. 79, and an 
eminently practical answer to a question as 
to where Magna Charta was signed, was, 
“At the bottom.” 
CLERICAL brother sends us the follow- 
ing: Ina Scotch theological seminary, 
the president used to ask the young men 
from time to time to lead in the daily devo- 
tions, so that they might be enabled to 
know how to pray aright. This is a part of 
the prayer uttered by one of them: ‘'Oh, 
Lord, bless our professor. We know he is 
poor, weak, and ignorant; strengthen his 
hands, confirm his feeble knees, that he may 
go in and out before us like the he goat be- 
fore his flock.” 
St 
Notes from ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
VIII. 


HE harbor of Old Mission is thus de. 

seribed, in the account of Mr. Hannah’s 

voyage from Chicago (1850) to examine the 
site of what is now Traverse City. 

“The scene before them as the vessel 
rounded to in the harbor, appeared to the 
tempest-tossed voyagers the loveliest ever 
beheld by mortal eyes. The sun was just 
sinking behind the western hills, the white- 
washed houses of the Indian village gleam- 
ing brightly in his parting rays, while the 
tops of the forest trees seemed bathed in a 
floating mist of gold. On the bank sat a 
picturesque group of Indian men, enjoying 
the fragrant fumes of the pipe. The women 
were seen engaged in the feminine avoca- 
tions pertaining to their simple mode of life. 
The shouting of a company of children in 
gleeful play, mingled with the sound of 
tinkling bells from a herd of ponies feeding 
on the hiliside beyond, made music in har- 
mony with the quiet beauty of the scene.” 

Old Mission harbor is even more beautiful 
now, I think than it could have been then. 
There is of course the same ‘‘floating mist 
of gold” at sunset, the sound of children at 
play, the forests and the shore. At some 
points even the ‘‘fragrant fumes of the 
pipe” may still be discerned. But there are 


charms and varied notes of beauty now that. 


never were seen when lazy red men lounged 
along the beach. Onone side of the harbor, 
‘bright cottages gleam out from under the 
’ dark pines and hemlocks, and bright flags 
‘at sunset flash upon the background of the 
dim northern sky. Opposite, on the south- 
ern shore, there are gleaming harvest fields 
and orchards, and houses that are real 
homes, and roads and fences and other 
marks of thrift and prosperity. Pretty boats 
cleave the clear waters, whereon the gold, 
the green, the crimson, and the blue of the 
‘sky have fallen. The floating mist of gold 
has been smitten by fire, and out of its 
depths glories of colored light have sprung; 
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they leap to the zenith, they spread out 
along the horizon, they submerge the 
clouds, they go down to the depths and in- 
carnadine the waters. Weseem to float be- 
tween two fathomless seas of fire, and the 
flames touch us not. From ten thousand 
shattered rainbows the palette could not be 
furnished with color to paint such a scene. 

In other words, we still have remarkably 
fine sunsets at Old Mission, and ‘‘Haglesnest’’ 
is in a position where we have full view of 
the wondrous effects of color in the sky and 
on the water, such as no other point on the 
harbor affords. 

But what is the use of sunsets and rain- 
bows and birds and flowers, and all that sort 
of thing? 

“God might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small; 

The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all.” 

He might, but Hedidn’t. He might have 
made the world all one color, have made the 
air to vibrate only to one tone, have con- 
structed everything on one pattern That 
is what we should expect of law and force 
working out blindly to develop a world. 
What a saw-mill world it would have been! 
But our God is not an abstract Almightiest, 
a vague Somewhat, turning the wheel of 
Fate behind the scenes. He is Reason and 
Love and Beauty and Goodness, as well as 
Law. The beauty of the world is not thought 
into it by mind of man; it is in the world by 
the Will of God, and isa reflection of the 
beauty of His own nature. It was there be- 
fore man was made to share the delight of it 
with Him. He looked upon these flashing 
seas and flaming sunsets before the dry land 
appeared, and He rejoiced in the beauty and 
splendor of the light. Even now He makes 
flowers to bloom and birds to sing where He 
alone can see and hear them. ‘“O Lord our 
Governor, how excellent is thy Name in all 
the world; thou hat hast set thy glory above 
the heavens.” Cow aL: 

Old Mission, Mach. 
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The Rev. Hoong Niock Woo 


ROM The Spirit of Missions we condense 
the following interesting story of the life 
of the oldest native priest of our Chinese 
mission: Hoong Niock Woo was connected 
with our mission boarding school in 1850, and 
was among the twenty boys whom Bishop 
Boone placed in charge of Miss Fay upon 
her arrival in the mission. For several years 
he remained under her instruction, and:was 
considered a patient, studious pupil. In the 
course of time a change was made in the 
administration of the school, and a new 
teacher was placed in charge, This change, 
however, proved disastrous, as one boy after 
another took refuge in running away. Miss 
Fay, upon going to her class-room one morn- 
ing, saw a slate lying upon her desk, on 
which was written: ‘‘Now, dear Miss Fay, 
ITrun away like other boys. Superintend- 
ent says lam dunce. I thinkI stupid. I go. 
Your affectionate Hoong Niok.” Some of 
the boys sought employment in the city, 
which they easily found because of their 
knowledge of the English language. Oth- 
ers secured positions as stewards upon an 
American man-of-war then lying in the 
harbor and about to leave for America. 
Hoong Niok was among the number who 
sailed with the ship. 
The late John S. Messersmith, M.D. (who 
afterward became Medical Director of the 
United States navy), when attached to the 
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U.S. man-of-war ‘‘Mississippi,” under Cap- 
tain Buchanan, with the expedition of Com- 
modore Perry to Japan, took ‘‘Hoong” with 
him to his home in Lancaster, and appren- 
ticed him to alocal paper, The Hxaminer. 
In this position he served faithfully for 
seven years. He was a devout member of 
St. James’ parish, and a regular attendant 
upon the services. He became a natural- 
ized citizen, and during the Civil War joined 
an emergency regiment, the 50th Pennsyl- 
vania militia, in which he served three 
months, Mrs. Messersmith, the -widow of 
the surgeon, speaks very enthusiastically of 
“Hoong,” laying stress on his ‘unique 
ability, sterling honesty, and his appreciat- 
ive qualities.” 

In a private letter written to a friend in 
Lancaster, Mr. Woo says: 


Iam the only naturalized Chinese citizen in 
Lancaster. There were two Chinese in the 
army in the Civil War, one serving in the South- 
ern Army, and myself in the Northern; now 
both of us are serving in the greatest and noblest 
army of Christ, fighting forjthe last twenty-five 
years or more against Satan and the darkness 
of superstition, and the greatest heathenism on 
the globe. 


After eight years’ residencein this coun- 
try, Hoong Niok returned tojhis native land, 
arriving in Shanghai just after the death of 
Bishop Boone. The Rev. E. H. Thomson, 
who was in the mission, jand:who-,was well 
known to Hoong Niok, was applied ,to for 
work. Not having the means to pay him, 
Mr. Thomson was obliged to let} him go, 
much to his regret. So Hoong Niok en- 
gaged himself as an interpreter in an Eng- 
lish establishment where Chinese workmen 
were employed. In the meantime he at- 
tended regularly the Sunday services of the 
mission, and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, was led toseek for Orders, On March 
1st, 1866, he joined the mission, and devoted 
his whole time to its interests. 

He developed a ‘strong liking {for the 
practice of medicine, nursing and caring for 
the sick. When Mr, Thomson projected the 
plan of establishing a hospital in Shanghai 
in 1868, Hoong Niok was at once interested. 
De. McGowan, an American physician then 
living in Shanghai, took a great fancy to 
him, and cheerfully gave him instruction in 
medicine, loaned him books to study, and 
often took him upon visits to patients. In 
this way he became after a while so ex- 
pert in treating the ordinary diseases 
of the people, that Dr. McGowan often 
trusted him to administer medicine to 
them during his absence. This was the 
beginning of our present hospital work in 
Shanghai. Under Bishop Williams, he was 
admitted candidate for Holy Orders in 
1868, and studied zealously under the Rev. 
Mr. Thomson, and afterward under the Rev. 
Dr. Nelson and the bishop. He devoted 
much time to the native mission schools 
that were under his charge, and made ad- 
dresses several times a week. On May Ist, 
1873, Hoong Niok Woo was admitted to the 
Order of Deacons, and was placed in charge 
of St. Paul’s chapel at Kong-wan, then a 
town of 30,000 inhabitants, four miles from 
Shanghai. For seven years Mr. Woo labored 
at this station with great zeal and enthusi- 
asm, A new church was erected soon after 
his entering upon the work, and many per- 
sons were baptized and confirmed. 

On May 25, 1880, he was advanced to the 
priesthood by Bishop Schereschewsky. Mr. 
Woo still continued the charge of St. Paul’s, 

Kong-wan, but kept extending the sphere 
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of his labors. During the building of St. 
Luke’s Hospital in 1883, Mr. Woo was es- 
pecially active in eliciting large contribu- 
tions from the Chinese with which to carry 
on the work. In 1885, he was appointed 
chaplain of St. Luke’s. He has also been 
successful in establishing dispensaries in 
several places, a work which his ripe expe- 
rience particularly qualified him for. In 
every department of missionary work—in 
building and equipping churches, chapels, 
schools, hospitals and dispensaries, in 
preaching the Gospel, or teaching the 
young, or caring for the sick and dying— 
this noble ser vant of God has been faithful, 
in season and out of season. 

Mr. Woo is still in charge of St. Paul’s, 
Kong-wan, with seven other places. He is 
assisted by two deacons, the Rev. T. M. 
Chang and the Rev. T. L. Wu. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The True Limits of Ritual inthe Church. Edited 
by Robert Linklater, D.D. New York:, Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 250. Price, $1.50. 

This is a volume of singular interest and im- 
portance. There is no denying that there is just 
now a crisis in the Church of England. Law- 
lessness in the conduct of divine service has 
gone to great lengths amongst all parties of 
Churchmen. A large majority of the English 
clergy are accustomed to disregard the plain 
ceremonial provisions of the Prayer Book, add- 
ing to, subtracting from, and altering the 
services according to their own will. We in 
America would find it impossible to realize how 
far this has gone. It has at last become intoler- 
able, and vigorous efforts are being made to 


secure a strict observance of the law. This. 


book is an effort by some of the Catholic leaders 
to define the limits of ritual liberty, and to bring 
about a general recognition of the fundamental 
principles, doctrinal and liturgical, upon which 
the Church of England rests. They have brought 
together into one volume a series of practical 
and scholarly essays, dealing with different 
phases of the subject, and making altogether a 
very strong and full presentment of their case. 
The papers composing it are as follows: In- 
troductory Essay, by Dr. Linklater; ‘‘The Orna- 
ments Rubric,’”’ by J. T. Micklethwaite; ‘The 
Catholic Principle of Conformity in Divine Wor- 
ship,” by the Rey. C. F. G. Turner (very valua- 
ble) ; ‘‘A Plea for Reasonableness,”’ by the Rev. 
John Wylde; ‘‘Intelligible Ritual,” by the Rev. 
Henry Arnott; ‘‘The English Liturgy,” by the 
Rev.T. A. Lacey (a liturgical treatise of solid and 
permanent value) ; ‘‘Eucharistic Ritual,” by the 
Rev. W. F. Cobb, D. D., and ‘Suggestions for a 
Basis of Agreement in Matters Liturgical and 
Ceremonial,” by the Rev. H. E. Hall. We 
strongly advise Catholic Churchmen, and all 
others who feel an intelligent interest in reli- 
gious questions, to buy and read this book. We 
know of no other in which present day questions 
are so wisely and ably dealt with. If its sound 
and sensible principles are generally adopted, 
the ritual crisis which now convulses the Church 
of England will soon be past, and will leave her 
stronger than before. 


Enchanted India. By Prince Bojidar Karageorge- 
vitch. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1899. Price, 
$1.75. 


“Enchanted India’ it surely is, for no country 
on the earth presents such fascinating contrasts 
as India. The flow of every day life is a vast 
pageant of magnificence and misery, this lastas 
interesting as the first. Over it all is an atmos- 
phere of mystery, coming from gods and men 
and nature. The various religions of India bind 
all together in a weird unity of sacred plants 
and animals and worshiping people. The 
strange growths of the teeming land are re- 
flected in the gorgeous cults of heathenism, and 
all life is a varied combination of color and mo- 
tion, rapturous to the zsthetic sense. Behind 
all this is a past full of the prehistoric remains 
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of forgotten temples and powers. Our author 
passes from end to end of India, embracing also 
in his travels the Island of Ceylon. We are 
given vivid impressions, like gorgeously tinted 
miniatures, of all that he sees. 

If one would have a living impression of In- 
dia, its past and its present, one should read 
this book. The heathen worship, the vast ar- 
chitecture of the temples, the crowds of pil- 
grims, the dying devotees by the waves of the 
Ganges, the awful sights of the burning dead, 
the fearful effects of plague and famine, the 
wild mixture of Indian cities where European 
vice and native profligacy meet, all can be 
found in this well-told story, where everything 
is presented with a sure touch and the most re- 
fined purity and taste. Through it all also one 
can detect a certain wonder at the strange oc- 
cupancy of this marvelous land by a compara- 
tive handful of Englishmen,who by consummate 
pluck and diplomatic skill, backed up by an 
ever-ready willingness and power to fight, have 
kept the masses of that enchanted India under 
control, crowning the edifice of their occupancy 
by making their own Island Queen the Empress 
of this very India. 


The Perfect Life. Sermons by the Rev. W, J. Knox 
Little, Canon of Worcester.and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 368. Price, 
$2. 

No doubt most of our readers are familiar with 
Canon Knox Little’s pulpit style. He has been 
so often heard, and his published sermons have 
been so widely read in America, that he is by 
no means astranger amongst American Church- 
men. Jt is sufficient tosay that the contents of 
this volume exhibit the well-known character- 
istics of his work. He has brought to their com- 
position his most highly matured powers as a 
preacher, and they probably represent the best 
that he can do. Their range of topics is very 
wide. After a series of sermons on various as- 
pects and experiences of life, he enters upon 
ground which he has made peculiarly his own. 
We know of no living preacher who has so close- 
ly studied the Passion of our Lord, and entered 
so deeply into its sacred mysteries, as he. We 
are therefore glad to find in this volume three 
sermons on Labor, Society, and Moral Life in 
the Light of the Passion. Another series of 
great interest and value treats at length of the 
sacraments of tbe Church, devoting a sermon 
each to Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Or- 
ders, Penitence, Holy Marriage, Unction, and 
the Holy Eucharist. In these sermons his sound 
theological learning and wonderful powers of 
lucid expression are brought into full play. We 
recommend them to all students of theology and 
lovers of good preaching. It goes without saying 
that they ought to be found in every well- 
stocked clerical library. 


Periodicals 


The International for August has a unique 
cover design. A simple chalk sketch on a blue 
ground, representing a weary woman sitting in 
the window, worn out with the heat and toil of 
the long summer day. It is a touching remind- 
er that the heated term brings suffering to 
many who are compelled to work in unhealthy 
tenement houses. The leading paper (illustrat- 
ed) of this issue is, ‘‘Quebec, the Silver City.” 
Dr. R. W. Conant’s comments on leading arti- 
cles in other magazines are very clever. The 
Paris Letter has valuable suggestions for those 
who intend visiting the Exposition next sum- 
mer. With Lesson XIV in this issue the course 
in Spanish is completed. 


Opinions of the Press 


Philadelphia Ledaer 

Easy Divorce.—No expression is more com- 
pletely descriptive of the methods pursued in 
many cases, than the hackneyed one, ‘‘divorces 
secured with secrecy and despatch.”’ Itis a rule 
of the Prothonotary’s Office that the papers in 
such litigations shall be accessible only to 
parties in interest or their counsel. This is 
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founded on the principle that such litigations 
are private matters, to which the general public 
have no right. The title of the case, the mem- 
oranda of papers filed, rules taken, and decrees 
made, forming a skeleton record of the litiga- 
tion, are usually placed on the docket of the 
office. This is not always the case. Instances 
occurred again and again during the Ledger’s in- 
vestigation where the deepest secrecy seemed 
also to be sought in the skeleton records. This 
was accomplished by omitting portions of the 
entries, making it impossible for a searcher to 
learn who were the parties to the proceeding. 
Divorce cases and foreign attachments take the 
first numbers in the books. In very many in- 
stances the space reserved for a case would be 
entirely blank, or sometimes the name of coun- 
sel, or the surname of the parties, scrawled 
across the page in lead-pencil. The dockets for 
1898 show twelve such blanks in that portion of 
the books where divorces appear; those for 1899 
have forty-four unfilled spaces of this character. 
Christian Register (Unitarian) 


SUPERFICIAL CRITICISM.—The present writer is 
probably as far as any one of his readers can be 
from sympathizing with the doctrines, spirit, 
and practices of the Anglican High-Church 
party. But he sees that much of the adverse 
criticism passed upon these things is futile, be- 
cause the meaning of the High-Church move- 
ment is not understood, and no account is made 
of that which is the real heart and inspiration 
of the movement. No party is formed with ad- 
herents who are prepared to labor and suffer for 
their cause, unless somewhere in the ideas and 
purposes of the party there is something real, 
and which seems to earnest men to be a sufficient 
reason for devotion and toil. All parties, no 
matter how good their cause, may have camp 
followers, mercenaries, and pretenders. But he 
is a poor judge of human nature and the move- 
ments that make history who judges parties by 
the eccentricities, the vanities, the duplicities, 
and the vagaries of those who are caught and 
held for a time by some passing excitement or 
selfish advantage. It is easy to laugh at the fuss 
made about candles, processions, robes, gestures, 
intonations, and confessions. But gibes and 
jests and superticial criticism never clear the 
air. Directed against the High-Church party, 
they make it more difficult than ever to under- 
stand why such trivial things should engage 
the attention of men and women who are so 
earnest, so intelligent, and so devout. 

Presbyterian Review 

RoMANISM IN ENGLAND.—A subject which is 
frequently discussed is the possible return of 
England to the Roman Catholic faith. It wasa 
dream of Cardinal Manning, a hope of Cardinal 
Newman, and that Church has periodically given 
out her great gains from the educated and well- 
to-do classes. The subject is once more a fayor- 
ite topic, following the publication of an able 
article by Mr. Richard Bagot, himself a Roman 
Catholic. Since Manning’s days, Mr. Bagot 
holds that no great advance has been made by 
his Church. True, monasteries have been built 
and new churches added, but these he attributes 
to the never-dying zeal of the Church, which 
looks well to her outposts. The people, however, 
are not responding to the appeals of the priests. 
Many of those who attend the services at the 
large churches do so to hear the music, or out of 
curiosity, and are a transient, passing by, ele- 


ment, not to be counted upon as sympathizing 


with, or even understanding, the doctrines of 
the Church. The fact that persecution for the 
faith is unheard of now in Great Britain is only 
a proof that perfect toleration exists, but is not 
to be taken as an indication that the English peo- 
ple are less tenacious of their Protestantism be- 
cause more tolerant of other views. Then, says 
Mr. Bagot, the accessions for many years have 
been from the substratum of the population. 
Rarely indeed are to be found the names of men 
or women noted in science, commerce, learning, 
or society, among the converts. Such are the 
conclusions of a devoted Roman Catholic, a 
writer of known ability, whose article has ob- 
tained world-wide publicity through the reli- 
gious and secular press. , 
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The household 


The ‘‘Lady of the House” 


(oses awing of the pendulum has been wide: 
from the ridiculous effrontery of the 
‘““washerlady” and the ‘competent lady” de- 
sirous of doing our cooking at a wage of $50 
a month, society has taken refuge in the 
use of ‘‘woman” as a name never lacking in 
dignity when unstained. Yet'this also has 
found its abuse, and the newspapers now use 
the new form with an undiscriminating 
freedom which frequently jars upon fastidi- 
ous ears. The abuse of an ennobling appel- 
lation should only make it more honorable 
when rightly used as distinctive. I have in 
mind the description of a recent accident in 
which two unprotected gentlewomen showed 
much dignity and presence of mind in an 
alarming position. The reporters, with 
great unanimity, declared that ‘‘the women 
were very plucky.” The courtesy of calling 
them ladies would have been in this case a 
protection which they deserved. It is good 
to remember that being a lady means a very 
lovely thing, and something widely differ- 
ent from living in splendor and wearing 
gorgeous raiment. 

“This beneficent and legal dominion of 
the Domina or House-Lady is great and 
venerable,” and is something to aspire to. 
With its utterance, visions arise of what 
such aone ought tobe. An effort has been 
made to find a derivation which would make 
it infer benevolence, ‘'a divider of bread,” 
but the more learned philologists claim for its 
origin the feminine of the old Anglo-Saxon 
word for lord, and surely it means to us one 
who rules home and herself after the codes 
of highest human development. It lifts the 
mistress into the higher realm, where cour- 
tesy and decorum and refining gentleness 
reign paramount, and the uplifting law of 
love is administered to the defeat of all ran- 
cor and strife. 

It means also a responsibility, the forget- 
fulness of which forfeits the title. Sbe can- 
not truly be worthy to be called ‘Domina,’ 
who lays down her sceptre and lets hire- 
lings rule in herstead. The draperies may 
hang in all due order, the silver may gleam 
upon the board, the viands may be pre-emi- 
nently excellent, through the skilled service 
of men and women of lower order, but the 
atmosphere which makes the home pure, 
restful, inspiring, and wholly beautiful, can- 
not be created by any one without the train- 
ing of a Christian gentlewoman and the ed- 
ucation which has come from higher sources 
than text-books 

“Tt is little to say of a woman that she 
does not destroy as she passes. She should 
revive.” From the  lLady-of-the-House 
should come the refreshment of all the 
dwellers under her roof. When she gives 
her orders for the programme of the day, 
the hot and weary cook should feel that an 
invigorating, inspiring influence has passed 
over her, after the brief visit which brought 
a figure of delicate daintiness to sit in the 
hastily dusted chair, and a kindly and com- 
mending voice changed the drudgery of 
cooking into a pleasant duty by which the 
weak were to be made strong, the children 
to be pleased by wholesome ‘‘goodies,” and 
the purse of the master kept from waste 
and robbery. And by ascending steps each 

. in turn should find in this guiding genius of 
the small realm a place of rest and refuge, 


up tothe master, whose only solace for life’s 
care is found at her side. 


Through her comes the order which 
makes the mere necessary eating and drink- 
ing a grace and pleasure; through her the 
ribald word is held in check, the unfair 
judgment reproved, the voice of scandal 
hushed. The poor emigrant girl who, 
motherless and thrown on her own resourc- 
es, seeks her bread in the service of the 
household, feels the restraint of a steady, 
instructed teacher of its economics, and 
finds a friend, in the light of whose example 
and the strength of whose counsel she is 
kept from folly. 

The woman who makes her morning a 
time of mere slatternly gathering up of the 
disordered fragments of yesterday, can 
never hope to hold the reins which guide 
the domestic forces into ‘‘the realm ci up- 
per-day.” The fair serenity of a cheerful 
face and the sweet freshness of a well- 
chosen breakfast dress are like the rising of 
an indoor sun to those who gather about the 
family table for their morning meal. The 
school-boy orders his hoistérous tone to re- 
spond to her thoughtful questioning; he 
feels conscious of his personal untidiness or 
the careless gathering of books and papers; 
he realizes the latent barbarism in his 
strong young life, and feels that influence 
which, until he develops the unique alle- 
giance of a lover, makes him bow to the lady- 
of-his-love, his mother. The door does not 
slam, the hands are cared for, the body is 
clean to the standard of a gentleman’s clean- 
liness, and he is tamed by the presence of 
the lady whom he honors as much as by the 
parent he obeys. There is scarcely a more 
sure way of lifting the standard of family 
life up to the rule of true refinement than 
by guarding the morning meeting from dis- 
order and discord, and inviting both beauty 
of service and gentle good order to preside 
over the breakfast-table. 


In old tourneys, knights could not meet 
for honor’s sake alone, unless they bore the 
favor of a fair lady; it was not possible, ac- 
cording to knightly faith, that a man should 
do his best in any feat of arms without a 


name and face to conjure by which were for 


him the noblest and the fairest in the world. 
In life’s harder tussels, in the grim and sor- 
did fight for bread and recognition in the 
world’s fierce battle for supremacy, the old 
chivalric idea holds true to-day, though we 
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see no token worn outwardly over men’s 
hearts or pinned upon their sleeves. 

“But thou that hast no lady canst not fight’: 
means more to-day than it did in Arthur’s 
time. He that lacks the inspiration for en- 
deavor given by the tender sharer of his 
life; he who hears only of more money, 
more luxury, more adornment from the wife 
for whom he toils, or, being single, knows 
no loftier cause for effort than his own ag- 
grandizement, is terribly handicapped. He 
who is sent forth from an atmosphere 
calmed by the gentle sway of the serene 
“Domina” who lives to exercise her healing 
charm, enters office or workshop of any sort 
where toil awaits him, blessed with a 
strength to do his best: he who knows that 
the eyes that gave a silent benediction as he 
closed the door, would welcome him with 
tenfold joy if he came back an honorable 
hero, is never tempted to lose her respect 
by too keen a reaching after wealth. He 
knows that were his home a hut and his 
sustenance a crust, the lady of his home 
would make the one beautiful and his other 
enough to suffice. 

To deserve truly the name, this sie 
must see to it that the poor know her to be 
their friend; that the dishonest and unjust 
do not rob or defraud her; that every- 
thing is beautiful after its kind. If her 
dress be of cotton-print, it must be fair in 
color, spotless and uncreased, and fit to be 
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adorned with a rose, if she should chose to 
wear one. No need for velvets and satins to 
adorn, or a many-roomed dwelling to en- 
throne, the lady who makes everything ele- 
gant by her own informing touch. I have 
in my remembrance one who outrivaled 
every other whom I ever knew, but whose 
frugal simplicity would alarm most of our 
workingmen’s wives to-day, and whose 
“high breeding’ hid endeavor so effectually 
that it was never seen. 

With a mixture of chagrin and surprise, 
on turning to ‘‘Sesame and Lilies” to verify 
@ quotation, I find that all that I have writ- 
ten is but a weak paraphrase of Ruskin’s 
faultless essay. I have not even read it for 
twenty years, and it recalls the eager, far- 
away first reading, and the thirsty drinking- 
in of his inspiring counsel. It had ‘rooted 
and grounded” itself so deeply that I had 
forgotten its tenacious growth; transplanted 
into soil that weicomed it, it seemed to be 
indigenous. 

I leave it, the borrowed and the original, 
as it stands. The girls and women of to-day 
do not read Ruskin, as we, his contempora- 
ries, did; we see stray essays illustrated by 
various photographs, which talk much of 
his artistic theories and show how cleverly 
he drew a feather ora snow-capped moun- 
tain. But the man who set women think- 
ing what to do with their lives; who bade 
them remember with awe what they could 
do with the magic of a fair face; he who 
called men to recognize the brotherhood of 
man, and to reverence toil; who demanded 
with the strenuous force of a prophet and 
@ seer that no one should eat the bread of 
idleness, is not known among us to-day, ex- 
cept when some faint echo reaches us of 
the thunder tones he sent pealing through 
the world of his young day. 

It matters comparatively little whether he 
thought Turner greater than his fellows, or 
set forth certain rules of criticism, or even 
of endeavor for a purer art wherewith to 
enrich the world. What he did best was to 
speak to the youth of both sexes as never 
other man of his race and generation spake, 
as to their gifts and their responsibility. 
How many men born since 1870 know of that 
extraordinary address to tke young soldiers 
at Woolwich, which he called ‘“‘War’? How 
many have read the ‘‘Mystery of Life and 
its Arts’? 

How many young women making ready to 
marry and rule their households, have 
learned from him that ‘‘a woman’s power is 
for rule, not for battle”—that “her intellect 
is for sweet ordering, arrangement, and de- 
cision” —tkat ‘‘the true nature of a home is 
a place of peace”—that “marriage, when it 
is marriage at all, is only the seal which 
marks the vowed transition of temporary 
into untiring service, and of fitful into eter- 
nal love”? 

What a white light these suggestive 
thoughts throw before the entering bride as 
she steps over the threshold of her new 
home to become the centre of its order, the 
source of its good or evil influences. How 
small do the furnishings appear in her eyes 
who lifts her glance to the possible measure 


of good she may attain, and trembles lest 
she falls short! With what pride does she 
strengthen her faith in the boundless possi- 
bilities of her endeavor; with what humility 
mE she feel the ease with which she may 
ai 

In what we call ‘‘society,” it is said that 
1898 was the ‘‘year of weddings.” Will any 
bride write over her door: ‘Where a true 
wife comes, there home is always around 
her’”?—"C.” in The New York Evening Post. 


Curious Places Where Nests 


Have Been Built 
yy FEW days ago the Daily Mail gave 
publicity to the eccentric behavior of a 
number of robins which had built their nests 
in the organ pipes of St. Augustine’s church, 
Bournemouth. 

Places of worship have always been favor- 
ite building places for birds, but it is not 
often that a nest is found in a pew. One 
Sunday, however, when the family of Wyke- 
ham Musgrave were entering their pew at 
Thame Park chapel, Oxfordshire, they 
found a half-made robin’s nest on the book- 
ledge, between a hymn book and a prayer 
book. They decided to retire to another 
seat in favor of the little red-breast intruder, 
and by the following Sunday the nest was 
not only finished, but five eggs had been 
laid in it. 

During the whole of the next Sunday’s 
service the robin sat in the nest, and it was 
subsequently found that four young ones 
had been hatched. For two or three Sun- 
days afterwards, the attentive mother could 
be seen flying in and out of the chapel dur- 
ing the service, conveying food for her off- 
spring, 

The extraordinary situations in which 
nests are occasionally discovered almost 
give one the impression that birds must be 
endowed with a sense of humor. For in- 
stance, when a bird selects a scarecrow 
whereon to build a habitation and a home, 
it really seems to be poking fun at the 
farmer or gardener who has resorted to this 
device to frighten off the winged ravagers of 
his crops. 

Ata flower show held at Whitstable, Kent, 
last year,an exhibit which attracted a great 
deal of attention, was a scarecrow from a 
field of growing peas, in the head of which a 
very confiding bird had constructed its nest. 
But a still more curious kind of scarecrow 
which had been utilized for the same pur- 
pose, was presented to the Grosvenor Mu- 
seum, Chester, a short time afterwards. A 
gamekeeper on the Carden Park estate in 
that county, one day shot a sparrow hawk, 
which he hung upon a tree as a warning to 
other feathered depredators. The interest- 
ing discovery was subsequently made thata 
wren had, in the most ingenious manner con- 
ceivable, built its nest upon the scarecrow, 
fixing it on the underside of the dead bird’s 
body, between the wings and legs. 

In another case, a wren chose an almost 
equally strange place for a nest. In a sheep 
yard on Mr. Hodson’s farm at [ford, 
Sussex, there happened to be last year an 
old jacket hanging from a beam. In one of 
the pockets of this the gentle little bird had 
made its nest, which, when it was discovered, 
contained five eggs. 

It was a wren, too, that made its home in 
an old cannon at Kiel Harbor. Into the 
bore of this ancient piece of ordnance some 
mischievous urchins had stuffed a quantity 
of rubbish, and on its being cleaned out, a 
wren’s nest was found at the extreme end of 
the bore, immediately below the touchhole. 

The neighborhood at that time was much 
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infested by the predatory feline, and it was 
doubtless instinct which prompted the wren 
to make its nest in the cannon, where it 
could bring up its young without the risk of 
molestation. 

The ubiquitous sparrow seems to have a 
great partiality for the railway. A few sea- 
sons ago, one built a nest between the West 
inghouse brake of one of the London, Til- 
bury and Southend Railway Company’s 
coaches and the bottom of the coach. The 
carriage was one in constant use, forming 
part of the localtrain running between Fen- 
church Street and Dagenham. The nest 
was not disturbed, and the eggs were duly 
hatched. 

In several instances a letter box has been 
used asia nesting place. At Spaulding, a 
season or two ago, a bird built its nest, and 
successfully reared its young, in a farmer’s 
letter box. In order that it should not be 
disturbed, the farmer went to the trouble of 
having a temporary box fitted up for the re- 
ception of his letters.—London Mail. 


Visiting the Sick 

ISITING the sick is one of the greatest 

privileges we have. Often a call will 

do a sick person as much good as the medi- 

cine he is taking. Frequently one hears 

the words: ‘‘His visit did meso much good,” 

or “I believe I feel better for seeing him.” 

But one hears, too, the remark: “Oh, dear, 

how tired that man makes me,’’ It is for 

this last reason that I venture a few words 
on this delicate subject. 

The sick are often very thoughtful; they 
not only look forward to seeing visitors, but 
watch every expression of the face, and 
treasure up every word that is said. After 
the visitor is gone, too, the words said often 
occupy the patient’s whole mind and thought 
until the next visit. It must be evident, 
then, that one should speak with great care, 
particularly if the conversation turns to the 
sick one’s condition, and the matter of prog- 
ress or improvement is touched upon. Often 
a single careless remark or unguarded an- 
swer will cause a patient great anxiety or 
even a sleepless night. It is well to avoid 
talking of the patient himself, or of matters 
relating to the sick room. There is every- 
thing in expressing hopeful and encourag- 
ing opinions, and the brighter you appear 
the more good you have done the patient. 
Glum faces have no business in the sick 
room, and do more harm than good. 


Flowers are almost always a blessing. I 
have often heard people say that it was the 
flowers that helped them get well. It is 
only occasionally that flowers are disagree- 
able or that their odor does harm, and 
they are surely a greater blessing when one 
can enjoy them than when past enjoyment. 
As some one has aaid: ‘It is better 
to be sweetened with a little taffy while 
alive than to be showered with epitaphy 
when dead.” In short, don’t wait until your 
friends are dead to send them flowers. 

Books, particularly illustrated books and 
magazines, are most acceptable, for when 
one cannot read, pictures may be enjoyed. 
And if you wish to direct the mind to reli- 
gious things, the magazines of to-day are 
filled with copies of the world’s most famous 
religious paintings. Fora few cents a great 
number of these can be procured. It is a 
fact that current periodicals are doing a 
great work in the education of the masses 
in art. Through them, famous pictures, 
with their ennobling influences, find their 
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way into sick rooms, hospitals, manufacto- 
ries, unsavory alleys, and tenements, and 
help countless thousands by the lessons they 
teach. It takes but a few minutes to cut 
out choice pictures and make a scrap book, 
and then you have a lasting collection of 
improving pictures of which the sick will 
never tire. Copies of ‘‘'The Madonna” and 
pictures of the life of Christ are much more 
fitting in hospital wards than illuminated 
texts, such as: ‘‘If riches increase, set not 
your heart upon them,” and ‘‘Man is but 
vanity.” Too often the sick in hospitals are 
there from necessity, not from choice, and 
it is hardly probable that their pocket- 
books are as full as the horn of plenty. 


If you bring books, let them be of the 
kind calculated to take the mind away from 
suffering. Under no circumstances should 
you give a sick person a book you would not 
enjoy yourself. The treasures of literature 
are inexhaustible, and there is a vast list 
from which to choose. If your friend is in 
the hospital, leave something that you do 
not wish returned, and when he has recov- 
ered from his illness, the books may be of 
use to other patients or nurses. Poetry is 
particularly acceptable, but in all cases you 
should study the patient to see what will 
please and interest him. — 

There are many other things that are al- 


ways acceptable in the sick room, whether 
the patient be rich or poor, such as cologne, 
good things to eat, etc., and when you are 
gone, they serve as a remembrance. 

Never make a long visit on avery sick 
person, If you do, you have defeated 
your own end and have done the patient 
harm instead of good. Then, too, you are 
saved the chagrin of being asked to with- 
draw by the nurse or physician. <A short 
visit full of bright conversation, with per- 
haps an allusion to something of the outside 
world, and always with words of encourage- 
ment, is whatdoes good. And if you prom- 
ise to call again at a certain time, be sure to 
do so, for you will probably be expected, 
and there will be disappointment if you are 
late or fail to appear. 

If you intend to talk of religious things, 
and quite likely your friend will want you 
to, use tact in presenting them. Lead his 
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thoughts rather than command them. Al- 


ways avoid the long face and solemn tone 
that we have learned to associate with hy- 
pocrisy. The sick are most appreciative 
and rarely fail to recognize sincerity and 
sympathy. For it is this very same sympa- 
thy that you have called to express, and 
this is nothing less than a fulfillment of the 
divine commandment ‘‘to comfort and help 
the weak hearted,’ to carry solace to those 
who need it most.—W. LEWIS CHAPMAN, 
M.D., 1n St. Andrew’s Cross. 


Tin and Rats 


TWO-HORSE load of tin clippings was 
being transferred to the rear basement 
ofa prominent hotel. It had come from a 
can factory, and the narrow, curling strips 
had become so twisted and intertwined as to 
form a conglomerate mass that was moved 
with the greatest difficulty by two sturdy 
fellows with stableforks. A bystander who 
was: curious enough to inquire what use a 
swell hotel had for such truck was answered 
by an attache of the house: ‘‘We use it for 
rats. I mean the big, gray fellows with 
whiskers. The hotel rat is bigger, bolder 
and wiser than any other rat. Helaughs at 
traps, fattens on poison, and the killing or 
chasing of dogs, cats, and ferrets is his pet 
diversion. Even when energetic measures 
have rid us of the pests they are with us 
again in augmented force within a day or 
two. They will tunnel through almost any- 
thing for incredible distances. It is their 
boring ability that has given us so much 
trouble hitherto. No matter how we closed 
up their passageways, the routes were 
promptly reopened. Filling the holes with 
broken glass was considered a good scheme 
until we found that with marvelous patience 
they removed the glass piece by piece. 
“But we think we’ve got them now. With 
this tangled up tin we construct a sort of 
abatis, covering all places where the beasts 
are likely to enter our cellars. They can’t 
get through it. They can’t chew it, and they 
can’t carry it away as they do broken bot- 
tles, for when Mr. Rat takes hold of a single 
strip of the tin he finds it an inseparable 
part of a net-work weighing many pounds.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


The Geysers Of Iceland 


ROBABLY most of us think of Iceland 
as a very unattractive place, especially 
as to scenery, but Lady Anna von Rydings- 
vard, in the July International, treats us to 
some new ideas of that lonely little Island. 
In ‘A Visit to Iceland” she gives an interest- 
ing account of a trip she took to the geyser 
fields. 

‘‘Barren as the place really is,” writes 
Lady von Rydingsvard, ‘“‘the artist’s eye 
would revel in the beautiful effects on the 
snowy jokulls, the twilight softening shades 
of mauve, greens and grays on the distant 
lava peaks, and the luminous midnight sky. 
The intensity of the blue water of lake or 
ocean is superb, and the mighty waterfalls 
are grand. And the Geyser fields! All the 
warm tints, from cream to russet, are found 
in the mineral deposit around the basin of 
the Great Geyser, Little Geyser, Strokkr 
(the Churn), and the Little Strokkr, while 
Blesi (the Blue One) is lined with exquisite 
white, like porcelain, making it a fitting 
vessel for the cooking of food, and for furn- 
ishing boiling water for our tea and coffee. 
It was so smooth and beautiful that I 
seemed to be mutilating something rare 


when I chipped off pieces of its lining; but I 
knew they would be valuable souvenirs, 
and the uneasy, bubbling water would soon 
amend the deficiency. 

‘‘The mud pools on this plain are the most 
dangerous, for they spout hot mud diagon- 
ally out of the earth. Coming upon them in 
one direction, they are not seen, and many 
a visitor has gone home with a scalded foot. 
The hydraulic display is now very fitful, as 
inconsiderate tourists have injured the 
spouting fountains by loading stones into 
them to see them cast out, so you must take 
your tent with you, and encamp on the 
plain to await the pleasures of their majes- 
ties. Blesi will serve you well while wait- 
ing. The Great Geyser had not spouted for 
a week when we were there, and such surli- 
ness indicated a near activity. The water 
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spouted unusually high when it finally ap- 


peared, 150 feet, and showed all the tints of 


the rainbow, majestic at the same time and 
mysterious. It played for fifteen minutes, 
and then its beautiful cascades subsided in 


feathery mist, a refined and graceful with- 


drawal.” 


HEN the church of the Nativity, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., was built, the words '‘Rev- 
erence My Sanctuary” were placed over the 
front door. During the late war a surgeon 
in the Federal army seeking a large build- 
ing for hospital purposes, selected this 
church as most suitable, intending to take 
out the pews, put in hospital cots, and thus 
convert it into a hospital, using the adjoin- 
ing building for his supplies. Another sur- 
geon who was with him remarked: ‘‘You 
can’t do that, look over that door.” The 
first surgeon read the inscription aloud and 
replied: ‘‘You are right; I can’t take that 
church with that written over the door.”’ 


(6 A RE you glad to see me, Johnnie?” 

asked the minister,as he took the pride 
of the household on his knee. ‘‘Yeth, thir ” 
lisped the little fellow. ‘‘Tell me why you 
are glad to see me,’ asked the good man. 
“Becauth,” was the reply, ‘‘when you vithit 
uth we alwayth have a good dinner.” 


WELL FED, WELL BRED. 
Proper Food 1 Men and 
Beautiful Women. 


To know just what to eat is a problem for 
many people who find their strength and 
health not keeping up to a proper stage. 
From food we must expect our bodily nour- 
ishment, and not from drugs. True, a physi- 
cian’s care is required at times, but the true 
physician will always seek to put his patient 
on properly selected food and drink. 

A food expert has discovered Grape-Nuts 
by experimenting on the treatment of grains 
to artificially pre-digest the starches (the 
principal part). Grape-Nuts, as now made 
by the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle 
Creek, Mich., and sold by grocers generally, 
is a delicious dainty, suitable particularly 
for the brain worker, as it quickly supplies 
the parts of food the body needs to supply 
the daily loss produced by brain work. Un- 
less the right food be furnished and prop- 
erly digested, the individual discovers a 
gradual failing, and some form of disease 
sets up. 

Users of Grape-Nuts discover that they 
assist in the digestion of cream and other 
food, and that a ‘‘well fed feeling” follows 
their use. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
‘Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Baby 


We have no king, we have no queen, so all the people 
say; 

But that is wrong, because there’s one we always 
must obey. 

It’s known in truth, on ev’ry side, though men may 
rise and fall, 

There’s one supreme, to whom we bow—the baby 
rules us all. 


In hut or palace, town or wood, in circles high or low, 

At home, abroad, afloat, ashore, wherever we may go, 

We say we're independent in whatever we would do, 

And yet we show our slav’ry when we hear a baby 
coo. 


We dance, we sing, we clap our hands, we buy all 
kinds of toys; 

We do all sorts of foolish things we think the child 
enjoys. 

There’s nothing in this wide, wide world, as ev’ry one 
must know, 

We will not do that we may hear the baby laugh and 
crow. 


We have no king, we have no queen, so all the people 
say; 

But that is wrong, because there’s one we always 
must obey. 

It’s known in truth, on ev’ry side, and it should give 
us joy, 

The babe is kingof all the world—what say you, eh, 
my boy? 

—Chicago Post. 


One Way 


if HAVE always been sensitive to cruelty 
to animals; therefore, one day some years 
ago, when I heard the unmistakable sicken- 
ing thud of blows, and a furious voice, I ran 
téthe door. I knew what I should see—two 
horses with quivering nostrils and fright- 
ened eyes and straining wet flanks, a loaded 
wagon fast inthe mire, and a man with cruel 
whip lashing the horses in vain. 

There they were, all three, and on the 
sidewalk, either side of the muddy road, the 
usual half-dozen advisers. Advisers and man 
had lost their tempers. 

‘Don’t beat those horses,” shrieked a 
woman, ‘‘or I’ll call the police!” 

“Say, you'll never get out without unload- 
ing, or another pair of horses!” This from 
aman between puffs of his cigar. 

An undistinguishable chorus of pity and 
indignation made a background for these 
louder remarks; and even through my own 
anger, I had a perception that the man was 
getting a drubbing as well as the horses. 
Not a word said he, except to his horses. 
But he heard and he felt, and he grew more 
furious every moment. One of the poor 
beasts tugged with every muscle at each 
shout; the other had, apparently, abandoned 
the effort in despair, and gave no sign be- 
yond a tremor of his limbs when the lash 
fell. 

I felt a sting of pity and anger at the 
sight, and then I saw my brother coming 
down the street. ‘Now,’ I thought, “‘it will 
be all right. Nat will thrash him if he 
doesn’t stop!” 

He came, he took in all the scene in one 
quick glance, and then, to my intense aston- 
ishment, instead of the stern reproof and a 
threat to give him a thrashing with his own 
whip, Nat shouted in a positively friendly 
tone: ‘‘Want a little help?” 

The man nearly dropped his whip; he 


stared sullenly, but with a new expression, 
at the speaker. [n a minute Nat had turned 
up the rims of his new light trousers, had 
found two boards, and somehow got all the 
men onthe sidewalk behind them prying the 
wagon out of the hole; and, without another 
blow, the horses had pulled it safely over 
the bad place, and were on firm ground 
again. 

‘‘A nother time you get into the mud,” said 
Nat cheerily, ‘‘don’t whip the horses; get the 
fellows on the sidewalk behind your wagon 
to help you.” 


‘“WVell, I’m very much obliged to you,” 
said the man, ‘‘I guess I got madder than I 
needed to.” 


“That was quicker than sending for the 
police, or even beating the man, don’t you 
think, Sis?” said Nat, as he came into the 
yard. 


Nat has forgotten all about the episode, 
but [have not. Many a time have I rescued 
a beaten animal from the whip, not by re- 
proaching, but by helping the harassed man 
who was beating, because in most cases he 
did not know anything else that he could do. 


Once, after a teamster and I, on acountry 
road, had together pried a wagon out of the 
mud, I said: ‘‘Now, you’ll remember, won’t 
you, that a stick on the wheel is better than 
a whip on your horse’s back?”’ and we both 
smiled, while he answered: ‘‘Yes, lady, I 
will; but I guess I’d have gone on licking 
the mules if you’d a scolded me instead of 
lending a hand.” 


So, I suppose the moral is that it is better 
to lend a hand than to scold, and that a kind 
act may have a longer life than its doer’s 
memory.—OCTAVE THANET IN The Journal 
and Messenger. 


The Cook-Stove 


(6/1 RANDPA, the big folks have had you 
all day, and now you belong to us.” 

‘‘Well, children,’’ said Grandpa, smiling, 
‘‘what do you want—some birthday cake?”’ 

“Oh, no! We've had plenty of that. We 
want a story.” 

Just then mamma came in, and passing 
over to grandpa, she laid her hand lovingly 
upon his head, and said: 

‘‘You must be very tired, father. You 
have seen so many to-day. Let me take the 
children and tell them one of my stories. 
The boys say mine are pretty good, but not 
half so good as grandpa’s.”’ 

‘No, Mary; let them stay a little while. 
It rests me to be with them.” 

‘At any rate, I will carry off the baby; 
and, boys, do not lean against grandpa, so 
as to tire him.” 

As she looked back, when leaving the 
room, a lovely picture met her eyes. Her 
white-haired father whose eighty years had 
been one long service of love to others, 
formed the centre of the group. His arm 
was thrown around her Isabel, and standing 
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Put the case to yourself for a 
minute. If, for the next six 
months, it was necessary for you 
to live on a milk diet exclusively, 

would you prefer dried milk, con- 
densed milk, milk that is weeks and 
months old, or would you prefer nice 
Jresh milk? Think of this and give 
the baby good fresh milk modified 
with 


Mellin’s Food 


In August our babe, then 8 


months old, had a very severe at- 
tack of cholera infantum; she had 
also been troubled with indigestion 
from birth, and previous to her 
sickness had always used con- 
densed milk. Our physician rec- 
ommended Mellin’s Food with 
fresh cow’s milk, and since the use 
of Mellin’s food our baby is getting 
fat and rosy. I will cheerfully say 
to all mothers, Mellin’s Food is 
just the best thing for bottle fed 
babies. Mrs. John K, White, , 
Lumberville, Pa. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass, 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponn, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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around their grandfather were her sturdy 
boys. 

‘Now, what shall the story be about?” 
asked grandpa when they were again 
alone. 

“Oh! something you did when you were a 
boy, or something you saw.” 

Grandpa thought a moment, and then 
said: 

“Tam going to tell you about the first 
cook-stove I ever saw.” 

“Didn’t they always have stoves? How 
could they cook without them?” came ina 
chorus from the children. 

‘“‘No. We had a large open fireplace in 
our kitchen, and in it was an iron crane that 
had hooks of all sizes upon it. Mother 
would swing it out, and hang the tea kettle 
or potato kettle on one of the hooks, and 
then swing it back over the fire.” 

‘But, grandpa, didn’t you have anything 
to eat but boiled things—no bread or cake? 
How could you live without pies?” 

‘Most likely,” said Tom, ‘‘they put the 
pies right down on the sticks of wood.” 

“Oh Tom! what if the sticks barned out 
and broke when the pies were half done? 
Then where’d they go to?”’ said Dick. 

“Of course we had biscuit and pies,” said 
grandpa. ‘Mother had a tin baker—” 

‘“A tin baker! Was he like our baker 
who goes around with a cart?” interrupted 
Tom, 

“Hardly. Ours was a kind of tin box, 
with a shelf in it, and one side was open. 
Mother put in the pies or cake, and put it 
very near the fire. She had to keep turn- 
ing the things in the baker, or they would 
scorch. One day, when something had 
scorched, father said: ‘Patience, wouldn’t 
you like a cook-stove?’ and mother said she 
did not know. She had never seen one, and 
she did not know as she could learn to cook 
inone. ‘Well, dress up Charlie, and I will 
take him down to the tavern,’ said father, 
‘for they have a new one there, and I want 
to see it.’ So mother put on my cap, and I 
took father’s hand and trudged off to the 
tavern. 

‘‘Of course they had stoves in the cities 
some time before this, but my home being 
in a small country town, when the first one 
came it was quite an event. Soa number of 
men had gathered around the stove, and 
they were wondering how the heat could be 
carried to the oven so as to heatit. Finally 
the cook said it was his opinion that you 
would have to put a fire directly under the 
oven to heat it, and that was what those 
little doors were for.” 

“Not those little doors where the soot is 
cleaned out, grandpa?” 

“Yes, he said the fuel must be put in 
there.” 

“Why, they couldn’t put in more than 
three shavings at a time! Oh, I wish I 
could have been there. I would have told 
them all about the stove,”’ said Tom. 

“No doubt,” said grandpa, with a smile. 
“But they studied it out without you. They 
put a fire in the fire-box, and,when the oven 
was hot, the cook put in a pan of cookies to 
bake. Inafew minutes they were baked 
and passed around, every one pronouncing 
them just as good as if baked before the 
fire. 

“In a few days our stove came, and it was 
such a wonder that the people came from 
the country all around to see it. I remem- 
ber the day it came, for it was my birthday, 
just seventy-five years ago to-day, and I was 
five years old.”—Sunday School Times. 
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Bessie’s Cheerful Giving 


“O WHAT a beautiful morning!” said 
Bessie, as she pulled aside the little 
white curtains and looked out of her win- 
dow. ‘‘Josie will be at the station to meet 
me, and we will have a lovely drive.” 

Bessie was going to spend two weeks with 
a friend of hers in the country. She had 
planned and planned just what she was go- 
ing to do and what a fine time she was go- 
ing to have. 

She had planned to go last year, but Roy, 
her little brother,was taken sick, and mam- 
ma had to do all the work, so she had to put 
it off. 

But just as she was feeling so happy, she 
heard some one call her name. It was her 
father. 


“Bessie, dear, mamma is very sick, and I 
guess our little girl will have to play house- 
keeper, and cook breakfast.”’ 


The bright smile was gone, and great, big 
tears were in Bessie’s eyes. The father had 
been in a hurry and gone downstairs, so he 
did not see the change. 


‘Why should mother get sick to day? 
Everything is against my trip. Now I will 
have to stay home and cook and clean up 
after those mean boys, and—’’ But here 
Bessie stopped. Would it be hard to take 
care of mother? Mother never said it was 
hard to take care of Bessie when she was 
sick. 

Then Bessie remembered what the League 
lesson had been, ‘‘God loveth a cheerful 
giver,” and she remembered her kind super- 
intendent’s words, ‘‘We cannot all give 
money, but we can all give something—a 
cheerful smile, a cheerful word, a cheerful | 
life.” 

Yes, Bessie would give up her trip, and 
give it up cheerfully. So she wiped her 
eyes, and, kneeling down beside her bed, 
asked Jesus to help her. And when a few 
moments later she entered the kitchen, she 
was all smiles, All the work seemed easy 
that morning to Bessie, and Roy and George 
were so kind and thoughtful! 


‘“T am so sorry to have to disappoint my 
little girl,” said her mother, as Bessie 
brought her some breakfast. 

“Now, mother, don’t you feel bad at all. I 
am going to keep house just as nice as you 
could, and there will be plenty of time next 
year to see Josie.” Bessie brushed back her 
mother’s hair, and kissed her fevered cheek. 

After breakfast there was lots of work to 


Be 


do. But Bessie went singing along, and 
everything seemed to fly. The boys’ rooms 
were not half as untidy as they usually 
were. Roy had picked up all the books and 
papers that he always left on the floor. 

After her work was done Bessie read to 
her mother till she fell asleep. 


Bessie was very happy when night came, 
but she was still happier when papa said: 
“Bess, little woman, I don’t know what we 
would have done without you to day. Your 
being cheerful has helped me so much.” 
And mamma said: ‘Bessie, dear, you have 
made my pain much easier to bear by your 
cheerful face and cheerful words.” Then 
Bessie told her mother of her superintend- 
ant’s words, and her resolution. 


‘‘How much better it was to be cheerful 
than to have gone about frowning and mak- 
ing myself and everybody else feel bad!” 
said Bessie that night as she went to bed, 


That night Bessie’s Aunt Mary came, and 
two days later her mother was well enough 
to be up again. 


Bessie felt very happy as her father hand- 
ed her into the car, and said: ‘‘Now be very 
careful—but I know you will. A little 
woman that can keep house like you can 
take care of herself.” 

Josie was at the station to meet her. And 
O what a fine time they did have! The 


country seemed never so pretty before.— 
Selected. 


ACBETH’S “pearl top” 

and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 


be an expert. 


Our “Index”? describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE important event of the last week in fi- 

nancial matters was the decision of the Sec 
retary of the Treasury to issue treasury certif- 
icates against deposits of gold. The bankers 
are already taking advantage of the offer, and 
are depositing their gold coin and accepting the 
gold certificates in lieu thereof. It is «xpected 
that this will increase the available circulating 
medium of the country to considerable extent. 
Of course, until Congress declares the finan- 
cial standard of the country to be gold, gold 
will be hoarded to a greater or less degree, but 
at the present time, there is an abundance of 
gold, and the banks find it difficult to make it 
circulate. Bank notes are so much mcre con- 
venient for everyday uses, and peopte have be- 
come so accustomed to them, that many times 
gold is taken under remonstrance. Then, too, 
the expense of transporting it is so much great- 
er. The law under which this is being done by 
Secretary Gage was passed in 1882. Its opera- 
tion was suspended by Secretary Carlisle, in 
1893, and is only now resumed. It also provides 
that when the gold in the treasury reserved for 
the redemption of United States notes falls be- 
low $100,000,000, the issue shall be suspended. 
This latter provision was intended to prevent 
the hoarding of gold, but its value in that di. 
rection is doubtful. Interest rates are still 
firm. The curious feature of the situation—cu- 
rious because it is new—is that money is easier 
in the West, seemingly ,than in the Hast, and 
Western banks are buying up commercial paper 
in the East. Also the rate of interest is higher 
in Berlin than in New York. 

The New York bank statement was favorable 
in the way of increased legal reserves. There 
have been fairly liberal exports of wheat, corn, 
and provisions, for several weeks past. The 
government report of the crop condition, August 
Ist, showed the condition of the spring wheat 


erops nearly eight points lower than on July Ist, - 


and estimates a total crop of spring and winter 
wheat at 500,000,000 bushels. This is in line with 
what we have been giving our readers on this 
point; but the government is still 50 millions too 
high. The acreage of corn is large, and the gen- 
eral condition is good, but the crop is not yet 


made. 
A slight reduction in the condition of cotton 


is also reported. Wheat and cotton both have 
responded slightly up to this writing, and prices 
are not materially higher. In respect of wheat, 
it must be borne in mind that this years’ short- 
age is in the exporting countries, and the im- 
porting counties have average crops, and plenti- 
ful immediate supplies. The pinch, if any, will 
likely come later. There are no signsof dim- 
inution in general business. Bank clearings are 
about 40 per cent. over last year. In Wall st., 
the tone of the stock market continues strong, 
and, though slow and somewhat labored, the ad- 
vances are well maintained. 


Items of Importation 


The chief increase in importation last year 
aside from sugar, isin articlesused in manufac- 
turing; hides in 1899 being $41,988 045, against 
$37,068,932 in 1898, and $27,863,026 in 1897. The 
imports of crude rubber for use in manufacturing 
were in 1899, $31,876 242 in value, against $25,545, - 
391 in 1898, and $17,558,163 in 1897. Imports of 
raw silk ia 1899 amounted to $31,827,461, against 
$31,446 880 in 1898, and $18,496,944 in 1897. Im- 
ports of fibers for use in manufacturing, which 
in 1899 were $20 290,727 in value, were in 1898, 
$13,446,186, and in 1897, $12,336,318. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


r OGAN 
| F. G. LS eRe 


|New. York andChicago | Bottds, Stocks, © 
Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade, Graiti 


The Living Church 


a cin : - ; V 


aS 
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ALL THE WHEAT BUT THE OVERCOAT 


Physicians 


Prescribe It. 


More than half the ills of life are the result of im- 


proper eating, Diet is of supreme importance. 


Petti= 


john’s Breakfast Food is ideal in nutrition, delicacy 


of flavor, ease of preparation and economy. 


It con- 


tains all of the vitalizing elements of choice wheat, 


and is therefore a perfect food. 


At all Grocers in 
2-Ib. Packages. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds. Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 

CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harn:ss in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE “FG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Soeur SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


IMPROVED Persona! examination 01 Securities 


Thirteen Years’ Experience. 
FARMS ONLY. he most careful investigation courted. 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM | 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair 

Promotes _a_ luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore G: 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
fa] Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


Tue best-natured child will become peevish 
and fretful through the physical discomfort oc- 
casioned by improper feeding; Mellin’s Food 
children are happy and sweet tempered because 
the body and its organs are healthy and well de- 
veloped. 


$7.00 TO MARQUETTE, MICH., AND RETURN. 
Chicago and North-Western R’y, August 19th, 
good returning until August 30th. Ticket Of- 
fices, 193 Clark St., and Wel!s Street station. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 


Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


Gail Borden 8Best inrant Fooo. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


- Bind Your Copies of. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 


Address all orders to 


The Living Church. 


15 cents. 
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Trial 


Package Free! 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I wiil send them free of cost a trial Package of a s{m- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
Th's is an honest-remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MARQUETTE ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicazo, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Its healthful location, beautiful 
sccnery, good hotels, and complete immunity 
from hay fever, make a summer outing at Mar- 
quette, Mich., very attractive from the stand- 
point of health, rest, and comfort. For particu- 
lars apply at ticket Office, 95 Adams street, Chi 
cago- 


KINGSFORD’S 
STARGH 


““PURE”’ AND 
SILVER GLOSS 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. 


OSWEGO 
CORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE. 


Best Line 


as a 
_“houte. 
Denver Mi 
Ee, 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


SPOLMO EME 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEE' 


° eeroves Pullman service between nphleaee and 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, {it will 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
* General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GRAVY- 


DO NOT SERVE IT ON 
THE DINNER-TABLE 


BEFORE YOU HAVE ADDED A TABLE-SPOONFULOF 


LEA & PERRINS 


neon, SAUCE 


al and Genuine worcester 


LEA & PERRINS'IS THE FAVORITE TABLE SAUCE #% 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.-SEE SIGNATURE ON WRAPPER. (“nt 
JOHN DUNCANS SONS, AG'TS., NEW YORK. 
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“Sponging” Made Easy 

NE of the worst stumbling blocks in the path 
of the amateur dressmaker—or indeed, that 
of the professional, often—is the difficulty of 
proper’y shrinking certain materials before they 
are suitable to be fashioned intc wearing appar- 
el. This operation of shrinking or sponging, as 
itis termed by tailors, is essential whenever 
broadcloths, ladies’ cloths, or fine flannels are 
employed, in order to prevent future spotting, 

cockling, or shrinking from rain or dampness. 

Have you never thought, when you have seen 
Bridget takiag the half dried wash from the 
clothesline on “blue Monday” that, perhaps, 
you might borrow a suggestion from her work? 
Then again, are not clothes left out upon the 
line over night thoroughly and evenly dampened 
by morning? What, pray, is there to prevent 
taking your fulllength of new cloth out to this 
same clothesline some night after darkness sets 
in, when the air is damp, but no rain threatens, 
and allowiog it to remain hanging therefrom, 
securely fastened with clothespins, until the 
following morning? Thieves might possibly 
make way with your new gown, or the posts of 
the line might be troublesome, but putting 
these possible obstacles into the background, 
what is the objection, if you can rejoice in a 
long, straight rope or wire line? The following 
morning the sun will, at an early hour, place the 
cloth in exactly the proper state for easy press- 
ing—for the material may be brought into the 
house when at any desired state of dampness or 
dryness. Then, by keeping the unpressed por- 
tion smoothly folded, so that it will remain as 
damp as is required, the cloth may be ironed 
quickly and easily, and without flurry or ner- 
vous strain. 

Then again, should you be so unfortunate as 
to be the owner of a gown which was made from 
unsponged material, and it should be spotted by 
rain, do not throw it aside. Take off the belt; 
rip the gathers, and hang it out over night the 
same way. Ia the morning the fabric will be 
dampened evenly, and the spots will not be so 
conspicuous, and will probably not show at all, 
for the surface of the cloth will then be all 
alike. Remember, though, that the garment 
will be considerably shorter after its bath of 
midnight dew. The shrinkage which should 
have .been permitted before the material was 
made up, will now take advantage of the situa- 
tion, and quite a good ‘‘let down’’ from the 
waistband will probably be found necessary. 
Such is the result of personal experiment and 
experience. Try it, and avoid the tailor’s bill! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


From New York aclergyman writes: ‘Please 
pardon delay in this remittance. It does not 
mean any want of appreciation of the paper, but 
simply oversight by a busy man. Have not been 
wi-hout Tue Livine Cuurca for a single week 
for at least twelve years, and could not very 
well do without it.” 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chic3go, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir V e3atments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rey. Wm. B. HAMILTON, REcTOoR, 
938 Park ‘Ave., Chicago, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Cox Sons & Vining. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS, ino*rabrice? 
CHURCH *** CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS . 
PHEENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
WINDOWS, 


Churc FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, X Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


and 


LUMINOUS PRISM CQO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 


Whenever it falls upon the listening 
ear, be it in the broad sunlight, or far 
into the silent night, the 

“BLYMYER” BELL 
with its strong,resonant, sweet yoice, is pe- 
culiarly pleasing. We cordially invite cor- 
respordence from bell buyers seeking supreme 
excellence. 


0. 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 
4 ; 


Please mention this paper. 


BELLS | 


‘Bteet Alloy Church & School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL OO... ro, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “s2u2=* 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, me 09 ‘<i big A 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 
FOR CHURGHES, GOUE COURT HOUSES ERPRLS. te 


Makers of the tee ae Sell in America: » 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Ny » HAVE FURN/SHED 29.00 01826. 
i” IHURCH, TEED & THER 


EWE. Best 


M [ge 
iLWEST- ROU N Y aes 
7 CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y.,and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE LIVING CHURCH March 2sth, 


“IF AT FIRST YOU 
DON’T SUCCEED,” 
TRY 


SAPOLIO 
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RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


"The School That Makes Manly Boys.” . 


All the outdoor and indoor sports flourish at Racine, withost sacrificing the intellectual and moral training, The boys work hard 
and play hard, Here is a group of bicyclets in front of Taylor Hall, Gymnasium in the background, 


———— = 
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Nembers limited: Renton Address Rev, H, D, ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis, 
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Educationai 


CONNECTICUT 


’ 
The Episcopal Academy, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
The 106th year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
Preparatory School of the highest order for College or for 
business. ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A. Principal. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls 


>» Reopens September 27. Terms, $700. Adyanced 

¥ course; also college preparation. Scholarships. 

Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principai, 
Hartford, CONNEOCTIOUT. 


COLORADO 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver, Colorady. 


Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. #850 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CoLtEman, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-first Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there isa vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIl. 


THE Cur1caGo DiocEsAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, 3300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Il. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


BWnoxville, rl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. NoyrEs, Headmaster. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 


52d year. Designed especially to meét the needs of boys 
of the public schoo! age. Send for prospectus. 
NOBLE AILL, Principa), Woodstock, fl. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, lll, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten departments; Music, Art, Elocution. Physical Cul- 
ture, carefu ly taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


BUNKER HAILL, ILL. 

Prepares for Col'eges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits manliaess 
Personal care. No bet er Home or School at any price 
for any boy. Refers to Bishops Seymour and Tuttie 
Opens September iith. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 
A.M., B.D. 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


caesione corecenn ie JACKSONVElIe, III, 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Harker, Ph, L.. Pres., 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged th» Foremost School of Musical 
Learning. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC ana 


Dramatic Art, 
LANGUAGES. 


34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


INDIANA 


howe Military School, maaan: 
Y 9 Indiana., 
Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools,or Busi- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). A pa‘ronsays: ‘Your careful personal 
training makes boys thoroughly reliable and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautifullakes. Illustrated cat- 
abogue sent Rey. J. H. McKENZzIz, Rector. 


IOWA- 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


Davenport, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


The Diving Church 
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MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials. 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


J. & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST 
NEW YORK 


Educational 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H P. Lerepvere, Principal, 
Miss E. D. HuntTiry, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with successful system of home hoard- 
ing. Send for School Msnual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


WHY THE LARGEST? 


Forty-five years of constant 
healthful progress has put the 


NewFngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


of Boston, Mass.,at the top (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 
and famous for results. 

GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


_ FRANK W. ITALE, General Manager, 
illustrated cutalogue. 


and 


Send for an 


Saint Catharine’s 
Mm Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan School 
Jor Girls. 

The instruction is of 
the highest grade, yet 
yearly expenses are 
only $350. Thoroughly 
‘ new and modern ap- 
pointments, Pleasant 
climate. General, college preparatory and musical 
courses. Address The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHOP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Nautical Academy, 


Burlington, N. J. A modern School of Highest Type for 
Boys. Splendidly equipped for College and Business Prep- 
aration. Military and Nayal Drill. Manuai Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each student. 
Terms, $400. Rey. C E. O. NicHoxs, Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Mtrss MARY J. JACKSON. 


Educationai 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York, Address 
SIsTER SUPERIOk 6 and 8 East 4th St., New Yerk City. 


2 u 64th 
Riverview Academy fi. 

Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location,with exceptionally efficient instructors, Military 
discipline. J. b. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


—————|_ THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautiful 
school. Adyantages of 
N.Y. city. All depart- 
‘ments. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. For 
illus. circular address I. 
Miss C. E.Mason, LL.M. 


St. Catharine's Hall, | 


DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


286-292 i 
Washinrton Ave, | brooklyiny Dias 

A Boarding and Day School for Girls, having a 
beautiful and healthful situation. Opens its 23d 
year on September 28th. An ex“eptionally strong 
faculty, including specialists representing the 
best American and European training. 

tegular and special courses of study adapted to the 
pupil. Small classes. Individual attention. Special 
attention given to home, social, and religious life and 


training, and care of health. A personal visit of par- 
ents desired. For full particulars address, 


MISS CONRO, Principal, 


OHIO 
for 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School {$°,.. 
151 E. Broad Sf., Columbas, Ohio, 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVAQIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 
38th Year begins Sept, 13. 
“4 Military School of the highest 
order.’’—U. S.WAR DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Ar<s. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. HYATT, Presidens, 


: Bustleton, Pa. 
St. Luke’s School (near Philadelphia ) 

No boy prepared by us for college examination has ever 
been rejected. A home school; number limited. HRemark- 
ably heal hful situation. Campus of seven acres. Canoe- 
ing, swimming, skating, gymnasium. For illustrated cat- 
al gue address, CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 


VIRGINIA 


’ ’ ’ a 
Episcopal High School of Virginia. 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


Tllus- 


WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. - 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey, Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 


MISSOURI 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


For Young Ladies. Elegant Location. Faculty Specialists. ‘ 


Special Courses leading to degrees in Literature, Music, Art, eos ae 


Write for catalogue. 


. 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and Weilesley 
WALTON, Pres’t, Faiton, Mo. 


. . 
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— Che Living Charch 


Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


being made by a few influential news- 
papers against manufactured news 
supplied by correspondents of the As- 
sociated Press, particularly those abroad 
whose duty it is to furnish American readers 
with news of European and Asiatic happen- 
ings. The protest is directed particularly 
against the artificial interview industry, 
which affords the correspondent an oppor- 
tunity to speculate and surmise, while pre- 
tending to give the views of ‘‘one whose name 
is withheld for diplomatic reasons,” or ‘‘a 
prominent official,” etc., etc. The public 
want news, reliable news, but does not take 
stock in interviews which bear the ear marks 
of fiction. Protest by papers against padded 
dispatches will be heartily endorsed by the 
reading public. The fact should not be lost 
sight of that the value of a newspaper in the 
eyes of the public hinges on its veracity and 
integrity, and the paper which does not pos- 
sess these essentials is better unpublished. 
2555 5S 
PROPOS OF NEWSPAPERS, CORRE- 
spondents in the Philippines have a 
grievance which has assumed such propor- 
tions that some sort of official explanation is 
inorder, It is charged that a most rigid 
censorship is maintained by General Otis, 
and nothing is permitted to be sent out 
without careful blue penciling, which proc- 
ess expunges all parts of the dispatch 
which refiect in any way on the manage- 
ment of the war. The Cuban campaign was 
an illustration of how ambitious and ener- 
getic reporters may gain by revelation or 
inspiration a knowledge of military affairs 
sufficiently great to enable them to advise 
the commanding general what he should do, 
and criticise him severely if he does not 
abide by their counsel, and General Otis 
may perhaps be excused for holding the rep- 
ortorial contingent in check. Ls 


N WELL DEVELOPED PROTEST IS 


= 


UT IT IS ENTIRELY WITHIN THE 

rights of the public to know. what is go- 
ing on, and be advised of reverses as well 
as success. When General Weyler’s type- 
writer was in operation, wonderful tales of 
Spanish valor were common, but the weird 
cable last week from Manila that a small 
force of Americans drove 2,500 Filipinos 


from the field, inflicting a loss of 200 killed, 


and wounded, whiie the American loss was 
two killed and several slightly wounded, 
indicates the presence of a censor whose 
ability is second only to the one employed 
jin Guba. One reason advanced by Gen- 
eral Otis for the censorship is to prevent 
the publication of news which would give 
aid or comfort to the enemy, by making 
known the movements or prospective move- 
ments of troops. So long as such informa- 
tion simply is withheld, there will be no 
ground for just complaint, but’ the censor 
would be well employed in suppressing ex- 
aggerations as well. 


» MOVEMENT WHICH WILL MEET 
with universal approval is that which is 
fostered by the National Consumer’s League. 
The organization had its inception nine 
years ago in New York city, and was the 
outgrowth of a realization by a number of 
women that conditions of saleswomen in 
local department stores should be improved. 
The object was to bring about a betterment 
in accommodations for saleswomen, and se- 
cure for them living wages. Persistent 
effort in organizing sentiment and discrim- 
ination among buyers, resulted in much de- 
sired reforms in New York. 
as 
HEN THE MOVEMENT SPREAD TO 
Massachusetts, it was found that the 
standard required by the league in New 
York city was already maintained, owing 
to State laws, so attention was turned 
to manufacturers rather than retailers. 
Sweat shop products made in New York, 
for example, were placed on sale in Bos- 
ton, and this led the league to plan the 
adoption of a label to be placed on all goods 
turned out by manufacturers where the 
standard of conditions demanded by the 
league obtained. The extent to which the 
proposed label will be used will depend 
upon the demands of customers, and this 
will naturally be greatest where the league 
is most active. 
oS ae 
N A CURRENT MAGAZINE ARTICLE, 
a writer named Nimmo presents an ar- 
gument, supported by figures, to prove that 
the Nicaraguan cana), if constructed, would 
not be profitable as an investment. Ex- 
Senator Waraer Miller, of New York, pres- 
ident of the Maritime Canal Company, which 
proposes to build the canal, is free to insinu- 
ate that the article from the pen of Mr. 
Nimmo was inspired by the lobby main- 
tained by the trans-continental railroads. 
Mr. Miller states that he can let the con- 
tract for construction to responsible con- 
tractors who will furnish adequate bond, 
for $100,000,000. The fixed charges would 
amount to $4,000,000 annually, which would 
be met if commerce through the canal 
amounted to two million tons. As from six- 
teen to eighteen million tons pass through 
the Suez canal annually, it would seem that 
the Nicaraguan company would be able to 


declare a 200d ‘dividend. Besides bringing 
New York 2,000 miles nearer than London 


or Liverpool to the markets of China and 
Japan north of Hong Kong, it would mean a 
rapid development of the immense natural 
resources of the entire Pacific Coast. 


a 


USSIA IS ABOUT TO ABANDON 
Siberian exile. What form of punish- 
ment will replace it has not been decided, 
but the whole matter is under consideration 
by an imperial commission. The reasons for 
this decision are similar to those which 
actuated England fifty years ago in the case 


* 


of Australia. Russia several years sin¢e 
awakened to the fact that the vast territory 
known as Siberia could be used for pur- 
poses other than as a prison for criminals 
and political offenders; that it was rich in 
natural resources, and in some sections a 
most desirable place of residence. For sev- 
eral centuries Siberia has been a prison of 
unknown horrors, It was Mr. Kennon who 
first made its darkest side visible through 
the publication of his book. Now this will be 
changed. Colonization will be encouraged, 
and the country divested of its terrors. 
ape es 
HEN THE TRANSPORT ‘‘McPHER- 
son’ arrived at San Juan with a cargo 
of supplies for suffering and starving vic- 
tims of the hurricane which devastated 
Puerto Rico, the native stevedores went on 
a strike, and refused to unload the vessel un- 
less their wages were doubled. Fortunate- 
ly for themselvcs they attempted no violence 
on the volunteers who performed the work 
twenty-four hours later. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that the rag-tag element such as com- 
poses the San Juan stevedores fairly repre- 
sents the personne! of Puerto Rican natives, 
but it isto be sincerely regretted that in the 
distribution of food the worthy cannot be 
distinguished from the unworthy. Reports 
from the interior of the island are in effect 
that laborers, relying on the charity of the 
United States, have deserted the fields and 
plantations in such numbers that agri- 
cultural operations are seriously inter- 
fered with. Planters of standing urge the 
grovernment to exact labor on public works 
from all able-bodied men in exchange for 
food and clothing. 
ea Se 
N GAINING TITLE TO SPANISH POS- 
sessions in the Orient, the United 
States acquired the Sulu group, consisting 
of 160 small islands lying south of the Philip- 
pines, and having a population of about 17,- 
000, largely Moros. The Sultan of Sulu has 
not opposed American sovereignty, but in 
negotiating a treaty, has insisted on certain 
rights. The treaty as now proposed, guar- 
antees non-interference with the religious 
customs of the Moros, promises American 
protection, and provides for American sov- 
ereignty. 
— SRS 
HAT CLAUSE OF THE TREATY RE- 
ferring to non-interference with relig- 
ious customs is probably notintended,at least 
according to American construction,to mean 
that no effort will be made by religious bod- 
ies to effect a reformation of the morals of 
the Moros. According to accounts, the Moro © 
code permits a laxity which would be hardly 
creditable to or tolerable in a land protected 
by the American flag. Polygamy and slav- 
ery are recognized institutions, but a com- 
promise in the latter is offered by the Sul- 
tan, whereby a slave can purchase his free- 
dom by payment of his market value to his 
owner. 
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The News of the Church 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
The Rev. Dr. Rushton has been spending a 
week with the Kev. Dr. Clinton Locke, at We- 
quetonsing, Little Traverse Bay, Mich. 


The congregation of All Saints’, Ravenswood, 
is at present worshiping in the guild hall, the 
extensive additions, to be completed by Octo- 
ber, necessitating this temporary change. 

The Rev. T. D. Phillipps returned on Satur- 
day from a three weeks’ visit to old friends, ex- 
pupils and relatives, in Toronto, Oitawa, Mon- 
treal, Three Rivers, and Quebec. While in Ot- 
tawa, he preached in the vice regal chapel, the 
services in which as a mission he opened in 1867. 

The Bishop left, a little over a fortnight ago 
by rail, for Toronto, thence to Montreal and 
Quebec, in each of which cities he spent a few 
days, After which he departed for his Point 
Pleasant, N. J., cottage. He will return to Chi- 
cago about Sept. 15th. . 

St. Paul's, Kankakee 


The building of the new St. Paul’s church, 
Kankakee, is progressing rapidly. The corner- 
stone will be laid on Tuesday, Sept. 5th, in the 
afternoon, for which day, also, the quarterly 
meeti'¢ of the Southern convocation will be 
summoned by the dean, the Rev. Dr. Phillips. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The almonry of St. Thomas, in memory of 
Joseph W. Harper, has just been enlarged by 
the addition of a new story. 

At Grace church, the Rev. Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., D.C.L, rector, all seats are declared 
free at services held during the summer season. 


At the church of the Archangel, the Rev. 
Geo. S. Pratt, rector, Dr. James H. Canfield, the 
newly appointed librarian of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is assisting at the services now being 
held in the crypt chapel of the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

Flourishing Boys’ Club 

At St. Bartholomew’s parish house, new 
baths have been added to the floor used for the 
Boys’ Club. Three evenings of the week the 
average attendance has been over 100 boys. 
The membership exceeds 700 boys. 

Many Enjoy Outings 

At the church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. 
D. Parker Morgan, D.D., rector, the fresh air 
work of the present season is providing for 
about 550 at ‘‘The Rest,’ Copake, N. Y. The 
cost of this summer work is about $2,000. 


Floating Hospital Damaged 


While moored at its dock, Aug. 14th, the 
steamer ‘Emma Abbott,” the floating hospital 
of St. John’s Guild, was damaged by a passing 
barge, necessitating repairs which take the 
boat temporarily out of commission. The barge 
“Currie,’”’ has been secured, so that the work of 
the guild will not be interrupted. 

Gifts for St. Michael’s 

At Sb. Michael’s church, the Rev. John P. 
Peters, D.D., Ph.D., rector, there has been 
given by Mrs. and Miss Penuiston, a beautiful 
chalice. A covering for the chancel rail has 
been provided, and the Altar Guild has sup- 
plied candles for the two altars of the church. 
The same guild has repaired the processional 
eross for the choir. 

Parish Reception 

At St. George’s church, the Rev. Wm. S. 
Rainsford, D.D., rector, a parish reception was 
held Aug. 14th, and was largely attended, not- 
withstanding the warm season of the year. The 
cost of the additions now niaking at the parish 
house of St. George’s church, and already noted 
in the columns of Tur Liyinc Cuurcd, is likely 
to be about $12,000. 


Fresh-Air Work 


At the chapel of the Comforter, the Rev. 
James Sheerin, vicar, the fresh-air work pro- 
vides for the care of about 150 adults and chil- 
dren at the Hdgewater creche, with about 50 
children sent to the country for a week, by the 
Children’s Aid Society, and 75 at various locali- 
ties, some through the kindness of the Tribune 
Fresh-Air Fund. Day excursions are also pro- 
vided to a number. 


Work of Calvary Parish 


At Calvary church, the Rev. J Lewis Parks, 
D.D., rector, the fresh-air work for the summer 
is being conducted at an expense of $2 500. Dur- 
ing the hot days, the ice-water fountains ot the 
church, chapel, and mission, are a source of 
blessing to thousands of passers-by. The Flower 
Mission of the parish supplies flowers twice a 


week for the sick and suffering, and poor chil- 


dren stifled in the hot tenement houses. 
Parishes to Consolidate 


There is a movement on foot looking to the 
consolidation of the parishes of Christ church 
and St. Mark’s church, Tarrytown, The edi- 
fices, one of which is closely associated with the 
memory of Washington Irving, are not far 
apart. The rector of St. Mark’s, the Rev. Ar- 
nold H. Redding, having resigned and gone 
abroad, a proposition is made to sell both build- 
ings, and put up a fine new church, to be sup- 
ported by a united and strong congregation. 


The Church of the Intercession 


has begun repairs, having, after some delay, 
adjusted its difficulties with the insurance com- 
panies for the damages caused by the fire some 
months ago. The parish work has gone on un- 
interruptedly, and services have been main- 
tained in the chapel. The repairs will include 
entire redecoration of the interior, the rebuild- 
ing of the organ, replacing of a stained glass 
window in the western transept, and refurn- 
ishing of the chancel. The rector, the Rev. L. 
A. Schwab, is now on vacation in Connecticut, 
and services are in charge of the Rev. G. A. 
Bartow. 


New Summer Home 

The new summer home of Grace church, at 
New Canaan, Conn., is called Grace House-in- 
the-Fields. In addition to the original gift of 
$25.000 by Mrs. Auchmuty, $10,000 has been 
contributed by two friends of the enterprise. 
These supplementary benefactors have paid for 
the land (148 acres) and for the water supply, 
to secure which last it was necessary to sink an 
artesian well. Through the generous kindness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Lanman Bull, a chapel 
has been arranged for, to match in architecture 
the other buildings. This last gift is particu- 
larly valuable, as the home was two miles dis- 
tant from the nearest place of worship. 


Serious Loss by Fire 


The edifice of St. Peter’s church, Westchest- 
er, the Rev. Frank M. Clendenin, D.D , rector, 
was seriously damaged by fire, Aug. 16th. The 
loss, amounting to about $60,000, will be more 
than covered by an insurance of $100,600. All 
the rear part of the church is burned beyond 
repair, and will need entire rebuilding. The 
famous old lecturn Bible, which weighs about 
75 pounds, and has been saved several times 
from fire, was saved again. The fireman who 
saved it, did so at the serious risk of his life, 
and found it already ablaze. The Communion 
service of silver, presented by Queen Anne, and 
which was kept in a safe in the church, was 
also rescued, as it has been from previous fires. 
The fire ~was discovered by smoke issuing from 
windows erected in 1895,in memory of Lady 
Charlotte Zoega Franlane. Many public spir- 
ited citizens at once made effort to save pictures 
and other historic relics. The fine steeple clock, 
presented by several parishioners, at a cost of 
$2,000, was destroyed. So were the gallery or- 
gan, presented by Mrs. Annie Caswell, in mem- 


ory of her father, Wm. Casweil, at a cost of $10,- 
000, and the chancel organ, presented by Mrs. 
John C. Furman, at a cost of $5 000. All the in- 
terior part of the church was badly wrecked, 
and the roof burnedthrough. The cause of the 
fire has not been discovered, though it is 
thought it may have been imperfect insulation 
of electric light wires. Singulary, this parish 
has suffered four times from tre. Notwith- 
standing the disaster, an ordination service ap- 
pointed to be held Sunday, Aug. 20th,in the 
church, was duly held, the service taking place 
in the chapel, where Bishop Seymour, of 
Springfield, acting for the Bishop of the diocese, 
advanced the Rev. John Tilley, Jr., to the 
priesthood. Mr. Tilley has been for some time 
associated with Dr. Clendenin in Church work 
at St. Peter’s. 


Pennsyivania 

Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Bishop Whitaker, who sailed from New York 
29th ult. for Rotterdam, has been heard from. 
He describes the trip across as a very pleasant 
one. With Mrs. Whitaker, he at once took pas- 
sage on a Rhine steamer direct for Switzerland, 
in which republic he will spend several weeks. 


Since the resignation of the Rev. H. S. Getz 
as rector, and the withdrawal of the Rey. John 
S. Bunting, senior curate of the church of the 
Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, there only remains 
the Rev. William S. Neill (perpetual deacon) to 
minister to the congregation. In this emergen- 
cy the Rev. Dr. Herman L. Duhring has con- 
sented to take charge until a rector has been 
chosen and accepted the office. 


Death of a Prominent Educator 


Henry Hobart Brown, principal of the De- 
lancey school, Philadelphia, died at the Bryn 
Mawr hospital on the 17th inst., from blood 
poisoning. Mr. Brown was a son of the late” 
Rev. Dr. Henry Brown, whose decease was 
noted in these columns July, 1898. He was a 
man of great scholarly attainments, of strong 
personality. 


Days of Intercession for Sunday Schools 


The executive committee of the American 
Church Sunday School Institute invites the 
clergy, superintendents, teachers, and friends 
of Sunday schools, to unite in observing Sun- 
day,Oct. 15th, and the day following—being the 
days suggested by the Church of England Sun- 
day School Institute—for special intercession in 
behalf of Sunday schools. 


Notable Missionary Gathering 


The names of the missionaries participating 
in the great farewell service at the Church 
Missions House, to be held September Ist, are 
the following: For Japan—The Rev. J. Lind- 
say Patton and wife, returning after vacation, 
the Rev. John C. Ambler (re appointed) and 
wife, Miss Emma Williamson, returning after 
vacation, the Rev. Allan W. Cooke (Nashotah 
Seminary), and the Rev. Messrs. H. St. George 
Tucker, John Armisted Welbourn, and James 
Jeffries Chapman (all of the Theological Semi- 
nary of Virginia); Miss A. Theodora Wall of 
Dorchester, Mass., and Miss Clara J. Neely, of 
Portsmouth, Va., both of whom have been 
trained in the Church Training and Deaconess’ 
House, Philadelphia; together with the Rey. 
Mr. Sakai. For China—The Rev. Benjamin L. 
Ancell and the Rev. Cameron F’. McKae (both 
of the Theological Seminary of Virginia), and 
Miss Eliza L. McCook, of Hartford, Conn. 


St. Mark’s Jubilee 

As was stated in Tae Livine Cuurcu of March 
18th, the 50th anniversary of the opening of St. 
Mark’s church will be celebrated on All Saints’ 
Day, although the actual date of that initial 
service is Oct. 21,1849. The arrangements for 
the celebration will not be completed until the 
return of the rector, the Rev. Dr. A. G. Morti- 
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mer, from Europe; he is not expected until Oc: 
tober. During these 50 years there have been: 
Baptisms, 4,012; confirmed, 2,191; present num- 
ber of communicants in the parish (including 
‘St. Mary’s and St.Michael’s chapels), 1,501. The 
total receipts for the past 37 years aggregate 
$1,334,402 03. Dividing this time into periods of 
seven years, the last septennate shows an in- 
crease over the previous one of 326 Baptisms, 
204 contirmed, 300 communicants, and $105,142 20 
of income. The name St. Michael’s has re- 
cently been given to the mission at 17th and 
Kuter sts., which has been in successful opera- 
tion for many years past. It sends one lay del- 
egate to the Southwest convocation. St. Mark’s 
is 4 very progressive and successful parish. It 
is one of the churches where the Holy Euchar- 
ist is offered every day in the year, except Good 
Friday, and also where the children of the par- 
ish school are catechised daily. All the “six 
points” of Catholic ritual are observed at St. 
Mark’s, and also in her chapel of St. Mary’s 
(colored congregation). 

Death of a Distinguished Layman 

Charles Janeway Stille, LL.D., president of 

the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, ex- 
, Provost and professor of belles lettres, English 
language and literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, departed this life on the 11th 
inst., at Atlantic City, N. J., of heart disease, 
aged nearly 80 years. He had been graclually 
failing, and went to the seashore in June, hop. 
ing for a restoration to health. He wasa native 
of Philadelphia, where he was born Sept. 234, 
1819, and was the fifth in descent from Olaf 
Stille, who accompanied William Prentz, the 
first governor of the Swedish colony on the 
Delaware, in 1641. On his mother’s side he is 
fiescended from the Rey. Johann Wagner, a co- 
laborer with Muhlenberg in Pennsylvania. He 
was educated at the academical department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Edge Hill 
School, Princeton, N. J., and graduated from 
Yale College in 1839. With two other prominent 
Churchmen, the late Horace Binney, Jr., and 
Robert M. Lewis who still survives, he organ- 
ized the Woman’s Branch of the Philadelphia 
Associates, and was one of the chief promoters 
of the movement which culminated in the great 
Sanitary Fair of 1864, where over $1,000,000 
were gathered during its two weeks’ con- 
tinuance. In May, 1866, Dr. Stille was elected 
to a professorship in the university, and two 
years later, when the late Rev. Dr. D. R. Good- 
win resigned his position as provost to become 
dean of the Philadelphia Divinity School, Dr. 
Stille was unanimously elected his successor; 
and his alma mater, Yale, conferred the degree 
of LL.D. on her distinguished alumnus. Inthe 
same year Dr. Stille was made ‘‘John Welsh 
centennial professor of history and English lit- 
erature” at the university, in which he contin- 
ued one year after his resignation as provost. 
During his tenure of this latter office, the gifts 
4o the university aggregated $2,000 000. After 
severing his connection with that institution 
he published, 1882, several important works. 


Albany 
William Croswell Doane, V.D., LL. D., Bishop 

The Rev. A. W. Mann spent Sunday, Aug. 
418th, at Potsdam. At 5 p. m., a “combined 
service” was held at Trinity church, the Rev. 
Dr, Kirby, rector. It was the firstservice of the 
kind ever held in the place, and was well at- 
tended. 

The baptistry of St. Paul’s church, Troy, the 
Rev. Edgar A. Enos, D.D., rector, has been com- 
pleted by the addition of a beautiful memorial 
window. The entire baptistry is a memorial to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Warren, the father and 
mother of Mrs. John I. Thompson, and is given 
by Mrs. Thompson. The window is in com- 
memoration of the work of the Guild of St. 
Elizabeth during the restoration of the church. 

‘It was made by Tiffany, and represents Christ 
blessing little children. In all, there are 11 fig- 
ures. and each one is worked out with detail and 
finish that is strikingly noticeable. It was 

\dedicated in the early part of August, by the 


Che Diving Church 


Rev. James A. Smith, curate of the church. 
The Guild of St. Elizabeth was present in a body. 
Following the service, the members were served 
a cold collation in the Martha Memorial House, 
and were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. John I, 
Thompson. 


Outing for Invalid Children 


Highty little invalids from the Child’s Hospital, 
Albany, are spending the summer at St. Christi- 
na’s Home, Saratoga, which was, Thusday, Aug, 
3rd, the scene of agay fete and musicale, under the 
auspices of the people of Saratoga’s fashionable 
cottage and hotel society. Beside the Albany 
children, there are half as many more little in- 
mates of the home, in charge of Sister Katrina 
and her assistants of the Sisterhood of the Holy 
Child Jesus, and all these 116 are suffering from 
deformity or disease. St. Christina’s Home is 
embowered in sylvan beauty, and on the lawn 
an assembly of fully 500 people flitted from table 
to table. 


t 
Missour: 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 
Death of Mrs. Tuttle 


A deep affliction has fallen upon the Bishop of 
Missouri in the death of his active and devoted 
wife, Mrs. Harriet M. Tuttle, occurring, too, at 
the time of his absence in the Far West. Mrs. 
Tuttle had for some time been subject to attacks 
of jaundice, etc., and returning a few days since 
from a visit to her married daughter, in Cincin- 
nati, she entered St. Luke’s Hospital, in St. 
Louis, in order to undergo an operation which 
it was expected would completely restore her 
health. This was successfully performed at 8 
o’clock on Friday morning, Aug. 18th, and until 
12 m. of that day, promised to result most favor- 
ably, but soon thereafter came a reaction, which 
culminated in death at 2p.m. The Bishop, 
meanwhile, was spending his vacation in his 
former missionary jurisdiction, and, not appre- 
hending any resort to surgery, or a crisis in his 
wife’s condition, was enjoying thecordial recep- 
tion everywhere accorded him, and rejoicing in 
the growth of the churches which he had been 
largely instrumental in planting more than 20 
years ago, only to be suddenly arrested by the 
startling news of herdeath, when he could only 
reach home after two or three days of contin- 
uous travel, The shock of Mrs. Tuttle’s death 
is felt throughout the community, and is the 
cause of wide-spread sorrow. 


Fond du Lac 


Charles Chapman Grafton, D.D., Bishop 
A Generous Gift 


Through the generosity of an Kastern lady, by 
whom Bishop Grafton was given $50,000 to 
dispose of at his discretion, the cathedral parish 
has been given $25,000, and a like amount has 
been bestowed on Grafton Hall, the diocesan 
school for girls. The gift to the cathedral will 
wipe out the indebtedness on this beautiful 
edifice, and establish a permanent endowment 
fund. The parish being free from debt, arrange- 
ments are already under way for the consecra- 
tion of the cathedral, next June, on the 25th an- 
niversary of the organization of the diocese. 
The money given to Grafton Hall will be devoted 
to the erection of an addition to the property, 
doubling the student capacity. 


Central New York 
¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Horace T. Owen is in charge of St. 
Paul’s, Antwerp, and the Rev. A. W. Allen 
serves the mission at New York Mills and 
Gethsemane parish, Westmoreland. The Rev. 
Mr. Bennett is in charge of Christ church, 
Forestport. 


Meeting of Convocation 


The first meeting of the 4th district convoca- 
tion, for business only, for this fiscal year, was 
held io St. Andrew’s church, Utica, the Rev. J. 
Winslow Clark, rector, on July 25th, the feast 
of St. James. A bountiful lunch was served by 
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the ladies of the parish in the Sunday school 
room. At2p.M., the convocation was called to 
order by the dean, the Rev. Oliver Owen. The 
report of the treasurer was read and approved. 
The committee on assessments and stipends 
made their report, which was adopted, with a 
few minor exceptions. The Rev. Wm. Cooke 
was elected treasurer, and the Rev. J. W. 
Clark, secretary, for the ensuing year. The 
Rev. E. H. Coley was elected clerical member 
of the Board of Managers of diocesan missions, 
and Mr. William Pierrepont White, lay member. 
Convocation then adjourned till the last Tues- 
day in October. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The people of Zion parish, Douglaston, were 
delightfully entertained by an illustrated and 
instructive lecture by the Rev. A. A. Brockway, 
of New York. The subject was ‘Norway and 
the midnight sun.”? This is the second lecture 
the Rev. Mr. Brockway has delivered in this 
parish within six months. The proceeds were 
for the new church heater fund. 


Plans for New Church 


Plans for a very handsome edifice, to replace 
St. James’ church, Brooklyn, have been ac- 
cepted by the vestry, and work will soon be be- 
gun. The design selected was submitted by 
architect Herbert R. Brewster. It is in the 
early English Gothic, strong and massive in 
effect. The interior is consistent with the ex- 
terior design in treatment, being cruciform, and 
having nave, transepts, choir, and sanctuary. 
The apse is to be surrounded by an ambulatory, 
with which it is connected by means of open 
arches. Adjoining the ambulatory on either 
side are the vestry and choir-rooms, also the 
morning chapel, which may be independently 
entered by means of the vestry porch on St. 
James’ Place, the choir rooms also being pro- 
vided with independent entrance. The main 
entrances to the church wili be through spacious 
vestibules in the large tower, and at the foot of 
the east aisle. The large tower will be a prom- 
inent and imposing feature of the new edifice. 
The interior finish is to be of quartered oak, 
with massive nave columns and arches, and 
richly groined ceiling, finished in soft amber 
tones; and the tracery windows being glazed 
with shaded opalescent glass of similar color, a 
soft, sunny effect of lighting will be produced, 
regardless of fair or cloudy skies. Instead of the 
usual brick and stone, the material for the walls 
of the new building will consist of granite con- 
crete, combined with twisted iron rods. The 
architect has adopted a system of ventilation 
which will render open doors and windows un- 
necessary, while providing an even temperature 
and pure air throughout the bu lding. The new 
church will be lighted by combination gas and 
electric lights, those of the chancel being so ar- 
ranged that the direct light cannot be seen 
from the body of the church. It is hoped that 
the building will be ready for occupancy by next 
Easter. When completed, it will cost about 
$70,000, 

The old frame building ia use so many years 
has been moved to one side of the lot, and will 
be used untilthe new churchis ready. The Rev. 
Dr. Charles Homer has been rector of St. 
James’ church for more than 25 years, 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 


A Diocesan Loss 


The diocese has met with a great lossin the 
death of the Hon. David G. Robinson who has 
been treasurer of the Board of Missions during 
the past 23 years, His term as vestryman in 
Emmanuel church, Hastings, corresponds with 
the life of the parish. Mr. Robinson was in his 
89th year, but was actively engaged in business 
up to a few days before his decease. The Rev. 
W. W. Taylor, of Philadelphia, a former rector, 
and Bishop Gillespie, had charge of the funeral, 
which was from the parish church. 
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Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, O.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Barnabas’ Church Consecrated 


The Bishop recently consecrated the new 
church of St. Barnabas, Marshalltown, which 
replaces that destroyed by tireon last Christmas 
Day. The sermon was preached by the Rev. K. 
J. Hammond. Other clergy present and taking 
part in the services, were Archdeacon G. C. 
Hall, the Revs. H. Ashton Henry, M. B. Dunlap, 
and H. W. Cunningham. The priest in-charge, 
the Rev. E. K. Miller, presented a class for Con- 
firmation at the afternoon service. It speaks 
well for the activity of both pastor and flock 
that within a period of six months a new and 
well-appointed church building should have re- 
placed the former one. 


New Church at Delmar 


A new church is in process of construction at 
Delmar, a town of rising importance jin the ex- 
treme south of the diocese. The work here is 
under the care of the Rev. C. N. Spalding, D.D., 
the rector of Laurel. The Bishop a short time 
ago laid the corner stone of this new edifice, the 
occasion proving a most interesting and en- 
couraging one to the community at large, as 
well as to those more nearly concerned. The 
new mission will take the name of All Saints. 
Addresses were delivered by Bishop Coleman, 
the Rev. E. K. Miller, and the priest-in-charge. 


Lawn Meeting at Bishopstead 

To be reminded of our duty in :the great 
cause of missions by a public gathering ata 
period of the year when the heat is most severe, 
is not, perhaps, the most usual thing, but it is 
the Delaware way. When Fr. Huntington 
spoke at the lawn missionary meeting at Bish- 
opstead a few weeks ago, missionary zeal was 
fully aroused. Nothing could have been more 
interesting than Bishop Talbot’s telling ad- 
dress, so full of enthusiasm for his new mission- 
ary work in Central Pennsylvania, and yet so 
full of tender feeling for those left behind in 
the great North-western fields, or more stirring 
than the Bishop’s closing address. Before and 
after the addresses hymns were sung and the 
Bishop recited appropriate collects. Refresh- 
ments were served after the meeting. 


Immanuel Church, Highlands, 

the Rev. Kensey J. Hammond, rector, is un- 
dergoing extensive enlargements. From a let- 
ter and statement recently issued, we gather 
that the affairs of the parish, both spiritual 
and temporal, are in a very healthy condition. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.U., Bishop 
The Ven. Archdeacon EB. P. Wright, D.D., will 
spend September ia Superior, where he will 
conduct the services at the church of the Re- 
deemer, for the rector, the Rev. Chas. H. H. 
Bloor, who will be absent on a visit to England. 


The Rev. Seth M. Wilcox has accepted a call 
to the rectorship of Grace church, Boone, diocese 
of Iowa, and already entered upon his duties. 


Ps Dallas 


Alexander Chas. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Service for Missions 

The diocesan board of missions held a public 
meeting at Fort Worth, Aug. 8th, at St. An- 
drew’s parish house. Bishop Garrett presided. 
The Rev. John B. Gibble, of Denison, secretary 
of the diocesan board of missions, delivered an 
address on the subject, “‘The duties of the dio- 
cese and board of missiuns.’’? An address was 
also delivered by the Rev. J. O. Miller, of Mc- 
Kinney, on the subject, ‘‘Missions in towns.”’ 
The Rev. W. K. Lloyd, of Paris, read a paper on 
“Church extension in new places.” The last 
address was by Bishop Garrett, of Dallas, who 
spoke on the subject, ‘‘The work.” The address 
was short, but eloquent. He referred briefly to 
the one great sin of unbelief, and reviewed at 
some length the work which had been accom- 
plished in the Dallas diocese under his direction 
during the past quarter of a century. A con- 
ference between the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
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the clergy was held the following day. 
Papers and addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Theodore Wallace, of Dallas, president of the 
diocesan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
Mesdames Poole and Ramage, and Bishop Gar- 
rett. Junch was served by the members of the 
parish at the rectory. 


The Archbishops’ Decision on 
Incense and Lights 


On the thirty-first of last month, in the guard- 
room of Lambeth palace, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury promulgated the formal judgment 
on certain questions of ritual which had been 
submitted to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. Wegive in full the text of their 
judgment: : 

The questions put before us at the present 
time are two: The lawfulness of the liturgical 
use of incense, and the lawfulness of carrying 
lights in processions in public worship of the 
Church of England. 


THE MEANING OF THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC 

There is no direction in the Book of Common 
Prayer either enjoining or authorizing either of 
these practices, but it is argued that they are 
practically sanctioned by the Ornaments Rubric 
prefixed to the order for Morning Prayer, and 
that it is consequently this rubric that we have 
tointerpret. It seems most convenient first to 
interpret it as it stands, and then to consider 
whether any circumstances tend to contravene 
or modify this interpretation. The ornaments 
of which it speaks are limited by two phrases. 
They are “‘the ornaments to be used by the min- 
isters at all times of their ministrations,”’ and 
they are to be ‘‘such as were in use in the 
Church of England by the authority of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” Ornaments which do not fall 
within both these limitations are outside the 
purview of the rubric altogether. Any or- 
nament which is not required at any time of 
the ministrations of the ministers, and any or- 
nament which was not in use by authority of 
Parliament in the second year of the reign of 
King Edward VI. is not an ornament to which 
the rubric applies. To deal, therefore, with the 
first of these limitations, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the meaning of the word ‘‘ministration.”’ 
The ministration of the minister is contained in 
and described by the Book of Common Prayer. 
It is there that we find what is the form to be 
observed in all the offices of public worship. 
Every clergyman is required by the 36th Canon 
tc use the form “‘in the Book of Common Prayer 
prescribed, and none other.’’ This prevents the 
insertion of any additional prayer or ceremony 
without special authority, and the only authority 
which can bind or authorize the clergyman to 
make any variation whatever from what is con- 
tained in the Book, is either an act of Convoca- 
tion legalized where necessary by Parliament, 
or the order of the Crown, issued with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Metropolitan, under the 
Act of 1559, or a direction by the Ordinary un- 
der the Uniformity Act Amendment Act of 
1872. Against this it is contended that the 
Prayer Book of 1549 contains ceremonies which 
are not in the Prayer Book of 1552, and that 
since omission is not prohibition, these omitted 
ceremonies are still lawful under the last men- 
tioned Act. Under the latter Act, whether 
omission is prohibition, it is not necessary for 
us to consider; but prohibition is prohibition, 
and nothing can be clearer than the words used 
in the Act of 1559 prohibiting the use of any 
ceremony not ordered in the Book: 

“And further be it enacted by the Queen’s 
Highness with the assent of the Lords and Com- 
mons in this present Parliament assembled and 
by authority of the same that all and singu- 
lar ministers in any cathedral or parish church, 
or other place within this realm of England and 
Wales and the marches of the same or other 
the Queen’s dominions shall from and after the 
feast of the divinity of St. John -the- Baptist 
next coming be bound to say and usethe matins, 
Evensong, and celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
and administration of each of the sacraments 
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and all their common and open prayer in such 
order and form as is mentioned in the said Book 
so authorized by Parliament in the said fifth 
and sixth year of thereignof King Edward VI. 
with one alteration or addition on certain 
license to be used on every Sunday in the year 
and the form of the Litany altered and cor- 
rected, and two sentences only added in the de- 
livery of the sacraments to the communicants 
and none other or otherwise.”’ 

And the closing section of the Act still fur- 
ther confirms this by saying: 

‘‘And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid that all laws, statutes and ordinances 
wherein or whereby any other service adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments or common prayer is 
limited, established, or set forth to be used — 
within this realm, or any other of the Queen’s, 
dominions or countries, shall from henceforth 
be utterly void and of non-effect.”’ 

The words “none other or otherwise”’ in the 
first of these quotations are clearly meant to ex- 
clude all variations. It is sometimes urged that 
the Act of 1559, not having previously received 
the assent of the Convocations, has no authority 
from the Church, and is, therefore, not binding 
on the consciences of the clergy; but though it 
was not possible at the moment to give the Con- 
vocations their proper place, yet the Church 
fully accepted the Act at the time, and its au- 
thority is never questioned. In regard to the 
particular matter now under consideration the 
36th Canon requires from every clergyman, and 
every clergyman has ever since made, and still 
every clergyman makes, a solemn promise con- 
taining the same words, that he will ‘‘use the 
form in the said book prescribed and none 


other’’; and in the manuscript Prayer Book | 


signed by Convocation on December 26, 1661, 
and then presented to the King, the Act of 
1559 was set forth at fulllength in the beginning 
of the book, and is thus formally adopted by the 
authority of the Church. It is quite true that 
there may be variations which are so brief, so 
long in use, so unimportant, that a bishop would 
be justified in refusing to allow a clergyman to 
be prosecuted because of his use. No author- 
ity has been found for the short sentences 
which in many churches the people are accus- 
tomed to say or sing immediately before and 
after the reading of the Gospel in the Commun- 
ion Office. There is no authority for the prac- 
tice of the people saying the General Thanks- 
giving aloud with the minister; there is no au- 
thority for shortening the exhortation which the 
minister is to read when giving notice of the 
Holy Communion. These practices are prob- 
ably in strictness all illegal, but no bishop 
would be wise in allowing a prosecution for 
such unimportant deviations from the strict 
letter of the law. This, howevér, cannot be » 
said of the introduction of any ceremony which 
is conspicuous, not sanctioned by long continued 
custom in our Church, and of such a nature 
as to change the general character and aspect 
of the service. 
LITURGICAL USE OF INCENSE 

It is urged that the Act was not generally 
obeyed ai the time when it was passed, and was 
probably never intended to be so obeyed, and in- 
stances are given of the use of incense in wor- 
ship at that time, and for long afterwards. 
With regard to such instances, it is to be re- 
marked that the time was a time of great ex- 
citement. The whole country was in a feverish 
condition. Elizabeth and her advisers could not 
be sure that insurrection and civil war might 
not begin at any moment. It was necessary to 


act without delay. Elizabeth herself would — 


have preferred to bring back the First Prayer 


Book of Edward VI., but she did not fedl sure. 


that the country would bear this, and all 


through her reign, in spite of her despotic char- — ‘a 


acter, she showed herself steadily determined. 
to have her people with her. Is was impossible. 


to consult the convocations. The reign of Mary — 
had made them, and especially their leaders, 
the bishops, untrustworthy for the purpose in 
hand. The end was, as usual in England, a 


compromise. The Second Book of Edward VI.,, 
slightly modified, was taken as the Book o- 
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Common Prayer, the ornaments of an ealier pe- 
viod were revived, but only until the sovereign 
might make some different order, and theCrown 
was empowered with the consent of the then 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to order additional rites 
and ceremonies at discretion. The English are 
almost always ready to settle agitating disputes 
by a compromise, but they are not always 
quick to see what the compromise means. 
There can be no doubt that the Act was 
imperfectly obeyed. Practices which were no 
longer lawful under its provisions were still 
maintained here and there. Archbishop Sandys, 
in his well known letter, goes so far as to say 
that he interprets the Act as one that would 
not really be enforced. There seems to have 
been a certain amount of conscious, and still 
more unconscious, disobedience. Butin spite of 
all this, the precise and clear statements in the 
Act gradually prevailed, and forbidden cere- 
monies gradually disappeared. In its applica- 
tion to the use of incense, the law was obscured 
by the fact that, side by side with the liturgical 
use, another use had always been common 
which it was not the intention of the rulers or 
of the Legislature to interfere with. There was 
nothing to prevent the use of incense for the 
purpose of sweetening the atmosphere of a 
church wherever and whenever such sweeten- 
ing was needed, and instances of this use can be 
found long after the Act of Elizabeth, and were 
produced before us at the hearing of the’ case. 
But such instances have no bearing whatever 
on the lawfulness of the liturgical use, but they 
explain why in the case of incense, the law was 
more slowly understood, because it was so nat- 
ural to confuse the two uses with one another. 
There are many instances of what is called the 
fumigatory as distinguished from the liturgical 
use. George Herbert used incense to sweeten 
his church. There is no liturgical use in this, 
and yet he is frequently quoted as one of those 
who used incense in worship. When all these 
instances are struck out, the number of cases in 
which incense was used in worship is utterly in- 
sufficient as evidence to show any widespread 
interpretation of the law as permitting the re- 
tention of the old usage in spite of the plain 
words of the statute. Further, it must be re- 
membered that the Church has never spoken of 
incense as an evil thing. There were-some ex- 
pressions in the homilies which have that char- 
acter, but the homilies are hortatory rather 
than imperative, and have never been taken as 
having high authority on points of: doctrine or 
ritual. Incense was excluded from public wor- 
ship not as an evil thing, but as unsuited to the 
needs of the day. There are clearly three rea- 
sons present to the minds of the then Church 
authorities for its exclusion. First, they felt 
the need of greater simplicity. The services 
were too complicated. The rule that the serv- 
ices should be understanded by the people re- 
quired that they should not only be in English, 
but that they should not be overloaded with 
symbolism making a complete understanding 
difficult. Symbolism, kept within strict limits, 
helps the understanding, but symbolism may 
easily be pushed to lengths which divert the at- 
tention from what the symbolism is intended to 
teach to the symbolism itself. The litursical 
use of incense was described on the part of 
those who advocated it before us as very com- 
plicated in its detail. It might have been well 
under quite other circumstances to have simpli- 
fied the ceremonial whilst retaining it, but it 
is generally found easier and more effective to 
get rid of the danger contained in anything of 
this kind by disuse than by modification. Sec- 
ondly, the liturgical use. of incense was 
specially connected with the Office for the 
Holy Communion, in relation to which many 
serious errors have arisen, and the authorities 
had a strong desire to make that whole 
Office as nearly as: it could suitably be made a 
precise repetition of the original institution. It 
was the main purpose of the then rulers of the 
@hurch to put prominently forward the suprem- 
acy of the Bible. It is clear that the more 
closely the ceremonial of the Eucharist was 
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modelled on the Biblical account of the original 
institution the more fully was the authority of 
the Bible recognized. The difference between 
the time when the Bridegroom was with His 
disciples, and the time when He had departed to 
share His Father’s throne, was enough to 
account for the preference of kneeling over 
sitting when receiving the mysterious gift, but 
in other respects the ritual was as nearly as it 
could be made a repetition of the original feast. 
Even the mixing of water with the wine was 
dropped for the same reason, for though our 
Lord used the wine of the Passover, which was 
a mixed cup, there is no record of His having 
mixed it afresh for the purpose of His Sacra- 
ment, nor is there any reason to believe that He 
did so. The mixing of the chalice as part of the 
ceremonial was therefore omitted, though noth- 
ing was said to prevent its being mixed before- 
hand. And, thirdly and lastly, they had the 
less hesitation in omitting incense because it 
was certainly not in use in the Church for at 
least 300 years from the Apostolic times. To get 
back to the earlier and purer days of Christi- 
anity, to make the primitive Church the model 
for the Church of England, was certainly part of 
the purpose which our Reformers cherished. It 
would have been a very strong reason for keep- 
ing incense in use could it have been shown that 
its use dated from Apostolic times, and passed 
directly from the Jewish to the Christian ritual, 
put the history pointed in quite another direc- 
tion. And so the three chief reasons for omitting 
the use of incense—namely, the desire for 
greater simplicity, the desire for conformity to 
the New Testament account of the original in- 
stitution of the great Sacrament, and the desire 
for reviving the waysof the primitive Church— 
converged to recommend the action which was 
finally taken. Yet it is right to observe that 
even now the liturgical use of incense is not by 
law permanently excluded from the Church’s 
ritual. The section in Elizabeth's Act which 
allows the Crown, with the consent of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to order new ceremonies, 
does not forbid the inclusion of the use of in- 
cense in such new ceremonies if such are author- 
ized. It would always be possible, if some great 
occasion made it suitable, for the Sovereign, 
with the advice of the Primate, to order a great 
ceremonial in which the use of incense should 
form a part. The question of probability need 
not now be raised. Many things might become 
probable, when our toleration of one another 
had risen to a higher level, which are not prob- 
able at present, but meanwhile the law requires 
that the clergy should wait for the action of 
lawful authority before bringing any additional 
ceremonial to form a part of public worship. 
The rubric is often carelessly interpreted, as if 
the order to use the ornaments was per se an 
order to use the appropriate ceremonies. But, 
in the first place, this interpretation makes the 
Act of Elizabeth contradict itself by ordering a 
strict adherence to the form of ceremonial pre- 
scribed in the book, and at the same time order- 
ing the revival of a number of ceremonies of 
which the book says nothing. In the second 
place, it inverts the relation between a cere- 
mony and an ornament by making the ceremony 
subordinate to the ornament, instead of the 
ornament being subordinate to the ceremony. 
The very meaning of an ornament is that itis a 
thing to be used for the fitting performance of 
a ceremony, and if no ceremony be prescribed, 
the so-called ornament has no place. In the 
third place, to order a ceremony not directly, 
but by ordering the use of an ornament con- 
nected with it, is without any precedent in the 
history of the Church. And lastly, this in- 
terpretation makes the words, ‘‘at all times of 
their ministrations,”’ not merely unmeaning, 
but misleading. They would in that case be 
better away. Such an interpretation we are 
quite unable to adopt. 

In conclusion, we are far from saying that in- 
cense in itself is an unsuitable or undesirable 
accompaniment to Divine worship. The injunc- 
sion for its use by Divine authority in the Jewish 
Church would alone forbid such a conclusion. 
But this is not the question before us. We are 
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not to determine what might be fittimg or per- 
missible at some other time, but whether, under 
the present directions of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the liturgical use of incense is lawful or 
unlawful in the Church of England, and we are 
obliged to come to the conclusion that the use of 
incense in the public worship, and as a part of 
that worship, is not at present enjoined nor per- 
mitted by the law of the Church of England, and 
it is our duty to request the clergy who use it to 
discontinue that use. If used at all, it must be 
used, in George Herbert’s language, ‘‘to sweeten 
the church,’ and outside the worship of God. 


PROCESSIONAL LIGHTS 


It is obvious at once that precisely the same 
line of reasoning is applicable to the case of 
processions carrying lights as we have applied 
to the case of incense. There is no authority 
for such processions, and they are therefore 
neither enjoined nor permitted. To light upa 
Church for the purpose of adding to its beauty 
or to its dignity stands on thesame footing with 
hanging up banners, decorating with flowers or 
with holly or the like. The ceremonies of 
carrying lights have a different character, and 
in this case, as in that of incerse, we are obliged 
to request the clergy to discontinue what the 
law of the Church of England does not permit— 
the carrying of lights in procession—and in this 
decision we have the support of the late Arch- 
bishop Benson in his judgment in the case of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


THE SECOND YEAR OF EDWARD VI. 


We began by pointing out that the Ornaments 
Rubric limited the ornaments of which it 
speaks by two phrases, namely—the words ‘‘at 
all times of their ministrations,’’ and the words 
“as were in use by authority of Parliament in 
the second year of the reign of King Edward 
VI.” Wehaveexamined the first of these limita- 
tions and have concluded that it forbids the use 
of incense and of lights carried in procession 
in public worship. It is obvious that this con- 
clusion makes it unnecessary to examine at any 
length the second limitation. Whether, as 
seems most probable, the authority of Parlia- 
ment in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI. means the first Act of Uniformity, 
and therefore the Prayer Book of 1549, or means 
the immediately preceding state of the law, 
does not affect the arguments which we have 
used. The question is undeniably difficult to 
answer because of the anomalous rule at that 
time in force, whereby the operation of every 
Act of Parliament was made to date from the 
first day of the session in which it was passed, 
and consequently some time previously to the 
Royal assent. This strange rule continued un- 
til 1792, and was then abolished, and this rule 
would appear to carry back the first Act of Uni-- 
formity into the above named second year of 
King Edward VI. But it is not necessary for 
us to enter into this matter now, as the ques- 
tions before us are sufficiently determined with- 
out reference to the point. 


SUBMISSION TO EPISCOPAL AUTHORITY 

In conclusion, we think it our duty to press 
not only on theclergy that have appeared before 
us, but also on all the clergy alike, to submit to 
episcopal authority in all such matters as 
these. All alike have consented to the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the Book of Common 
Prayer requires all persons not only if they 
doubt, but if they find that others disagree 
with them concerning the meaning of the direc- 
tions contained in the book, to resort to the 
bishop of the diocese, who may, if he thinks 
fit, send the question to the archbishop for his 
decision. Inorder to give the fullest opportuni- 
ty to any who diversely take any question of 
this kind to give reasons for their opinion, we 
suspended our decision until we had heard the 
matter fully and learnedly argued before us, 
and we have now given our decision as the 
Prayer Book requires us to do. We entreat the 
clergy, for the sake of the peace of the. Church, 
which we all so much desire, to accept our de- 
cision thus conscientiously given in the Name 
of our common Master, the Supreme Head of the 
Church, the Lord whose commission we bear. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


N the passion which seems to possess 
some of our writers to make the way 

. easy to the achievement of some kind 
of Christian unity, there is danger of 
reducing religion to such a minimum that 
it will fail to preserve the force which gives 
it life and power, Especially there is dan- 
ger of the sacrifice of everything which has 
in the past been matter of conviction. Truth 
becomes precarious and unreal. It is a mat- 
ter of agreement, not of conviction. It isno 
longer anything for which men would suffer 
martyrdom. A great writer, without in- 
tending it, for her words were meant to ap- 
ply to the possibilities of Judaism, has hit 
the nailon the head. One of the speakers 
in “Daniel Deronda ” is represented as ex- 
pressing himself thus: ‘Prune it of a few 
useless rites and literal interpretations, and 
our religion is the simplest of all religions, 
and makes no barrier, but a union, between 
us and the rest of the world.” The words 
were written many years ago, but how fre- 
quently, since the various schemes of union 
began to assume practical form, have we 
seen something similar from the promoters 
of such schemes, The answer is worthy of our 
attention: ‘You pluck up your religion by 
the roots, strip off the leaves and bark, 
shave off the knots, and smooth it at top 
and bottom; put it where you will, it willdo 
no harm, it will never sprout.” There is the 
fatal truth, “‘it will never sprout.” All that 
ever made it worthy of the living interest of 
men is gone out of it. It has become their 
creature instead of a force from above to 
which they must be content to give them- 
selves, body, soul, and spirit. A religion 
which is framed to meet men’s wishes rather 
than their needs, is areligion without life. 


Te is alleged that the American Church. 


is ‘‘wanting in that which is the final test 
of Christianity,” that “she is not a mission- 
ary Church.” To our mind there is some- 
thing very conventional about this view of 
things. The idea seems to be that ‘mis- 
sionary work” is work presided over by the 
Board of Missions, and no other, In fact, 
in the discussions we have seen, the term 
seems to be almost restricted to foreign 
missions, It ought to be recognized that 
the Church as she exists in this country is 
in large measure a missionary institution. 
What is being done by the Board of Mis- 
sions, important as it is, is only a small por- 
tion of the work to which the word “mis- 
sionary” properly applies. Hundreds of mis- 
sions are being conducted by self-denying 
priests in city and village, up and down the 
country, with little or no outside aid. It is 
work which is, for the most part, quite out- 
side the sphere of the general board. There 
are organized dioceses which, beyond a few 
centres where the Church has become self- 
supporting, present as difficult a field as 
that of any missionary jurisdiction. The 
Church throughout a large part of the coun- 
try is engaged in a purely missionary work. 
It is her calling and the condition of her be- 
ing. Thatthis work which lies at her doors 
is adequately done, we do not assert, but in 
such discussions as those to which we refer, 
this prosaic, unromanatic, everyday work 
ought not to be ignored, 


ips isa dangerous thing to interfere with 
the sacred right of the American citizen 
to control his own actions and te regulate 


his own conscience, but sometimes it be- 
comes necessary to utter a protest when his 
actions become detrimental to the commun- 
ity. We suppose every man has the right, 
in one sense, to determine how far his own 
ethics shall follow religious enactments and 
traditions. If he chooses to amuse himself 
on Sunday by gof rather than to elevate 
himself by going to church, this may be 
conceded to be his own business. Of course 
there remains upon him the responsibility 
of his example and the influence he may 
wield in degrading the Lord’s Day, but it is 
granted that to define this is not an easy 
matter. But when by means of offered 
payment he allures the small boy to bear 
his ‘bag of sticks” about the grounds all 
day, and so keeps him from Sunday school, 
or choir, his action becomes distinctly 
vicious. For future effects in that boy’s 
life, he cannot entirely escape responsibility. 
And when, in addition, the ‘‘golfer” isa nom- 
inal Christian, perhaps a vestryman, or at 
least a communicant, there is an added ele- 
ment of viciousness, for which condemna- 
tion must be unsparing. ‘‘Whoso shall 
offend one of these little ones ——.” 


yale tet which come from time to 

time of the lynching of Mormon preach- 
ers by alleged Christians in the Southern 
States, are creditable to neither the Chris- 
tianity nor the civilization of those commu- 
nities. Tar and feathers, the lash and the 
rail, are no part of the Christian armor of 
offence, offensive though they may be. They 
can hardly be considered as rightly apper- 
taining to the propaganda of Christianity. 
And, an argument which,under the circum- 
stances, may have more weight,they are ab- 
solutely ineffectual, or worse. The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed not only of the 
Church, but of every heresy in defence of 
which martyrdom has been endured. 


EBs “oes 


The Catholicizing of Protest. 
antism 


iE appears from a little book of Prof, Har- 

nack, recently reviewed in these columns, 
that the present drift of Protestant 
Churches is very distasteful to that leader 
of German Protestantism. He has in his 
mind the German religious bodies which 
are familiar to him; but the phenomena of 
which he complains, and against which he 
warns his followers, are more or less appar- 
ent in Great Britain and America. He calls 
the process which he observes going on at 
the present day, ‘‘the progressive Catholiciz- 
ing of the Protestant Churches.” He notices 
that the meaning of the word ‘‘church” has 
undergone a change. ‘‘The evangelical con- 
ception of a Church has almost vanished.” 
‘The ecclesiastical institution is now called 
the Church,” and ‘‘without the slizhtest hes- 
itation, all the promises of Christ are 
transferred to this institution or the 
majority of its members. We hear such 
expressions as ‘‘the Church speaks,” *‘the 
Church demands,’ and the like, referring 
to the visible institution. Thus authority is 
being claimed for a body which, in Prof, 
Harnack’s view of things, is a purely human 
creation, and this conception is gradually 
acquiring the character of a new dogma. 
That a tendency of this kind has been going 
on here also, is evident enough. Little is 
said nowadays about the invisible Church, 


the elect known only to God, but much of 
the Church regarded as an aggregation of 
evangelical denominations. The term 
“Churchmen” which, hardly a generation 
ago, was universally understood to apply to 
members of the Anglican Communion, is 
now coming to be used indiscriminately, in 
newspaper language at least, of people of 
all religious bodies. Among other symp- 
toms of this change which Prof, Harnack 
enumerates, is the adoption of a ‘‘clerical 
uniform,” and the tendency to attribute a. 
special character to the ministry. The 
former is a matter of common observation, 
while the latter frequently crops up in con- 
troversies about Holy Orders. 


NOTHER “‘Catholicizing”symptom which 
the learned Protessor deplores, is the 
liturgical movement, This is very marked 
among some of our own religious bodies. 
We have so lately commented upon it, that 
we need not particularize. But Prof. Har- 
nack finds in this direction one of the most 
serious dangers to true Protestantism. We 
cemmend his remarks to those who are so. 
eagerly advocating the use of liturgical 
services in their respective denominations. 
What he says is instructive, both for light 
it sheds upon his conception of true Protest- 
antism, and also for his view of the dangers 
attending the use of a liturgy. Protestant- 
ism, according to this teacher, may have a. 
creed, but it must not be authoritative, nor 
must it have any definite or fixed interpre- 
tation. But the tendency of a liturgy is to 
impress doctrinal teaching and perpetuate 
a particular interpretation, This is a tend- 
ency, we are told, which is ‘‘absolutely op- 
posed to the old idea of Protestantism,” 
Again, a liturgy brings in ideas of form and 
order in worship quite contrary to the Prot- 
estant principle that the Church service 
should be ‘‘something free, something ap- 
pealing to the soul.” The rules and prin- 
ciples found embodied in the ritual of 
divine service may even be utilized to com- 
bat objectionable tendencies in theology. 
This, of course, would be nothing but the 
Catholic Church over again. 
4 eee than all,is the tendency of an-es- 
tablished liturgy and ritual to give 
importance to matters connected with wor- 
ship, such+as the sacraments. Prof. Har- 
nack will not hear of any ‘special and mys- 
terious value” as attached to these obsery- 
ances. They are not to be distinguished 
from ‘‘the Word”; that is, we understand, 
they are object lessons, preaching b y action. 
Such an expression as “‘the holy vessels” is 
a@ rude assault on true Protestantism; and 
the attributing of sanctity to anything con- 
nected with divine service, and ‘‘its forms 
and seasons,” is equally reprehensible. Will 
the warnings of so eminent a leader of their 
cause be heeded by our American Protes- 
tants who are adopting the notion of a visi- 
ble Church of divine authority, and seem 
eager,above all,to introduce into their sery- 
ices liturgical forms? Prof. Harnack .ac- 
knowledges that the tendencies which he 
deprecates are “‘fascinating,” but they con- 
stitute a temptation. He declares that this 
way lies ‘‘the end of Protestantism, the 
Gospel, the Truth.”’ “If the development in- 
sensibly advances, and we simply capitulate 
to it,.a second Catholicism will be formed 
out of the consolidation of Protestantism.’ 
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Only he does not fail to say that it will be a 
poorer and less intense system than the 
first, and that it cannot produce ‘‘saints.” 


HILE we imagine the movement is des- 

| tined to go on both in Germany and 
elsewhere, because, as we estimate it, it 
owes its impulse to the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, it is certainly instructive to see 
how it is viewed by one of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the period. The force 
of his words will be somewhat blunted in 
their effect by the strength of the orthodox 
tradition which still clings about much of 
our American Christianity. To many of our 
people, the Protestantism of Harnack will 
still seem a thing rather to be avoided than 
desired, and his very criticisms may confirm 
them in their present course. Neverthe- 
less, his remarks seem to contain much of 
truth, while his conception of Protestantism 
is sO vague and uncertain as decidedly to 
lack the ‘‘fascination” of which he speaks. 
It is perhaps a case of Scylla and Charybdis. 


ee 
‘““Redeeming the Time” 


BY THE REV, EDWARD M, DUFF 


UST now the most important place in 

God’s army of time-redeemers, is that 
which at first sight looks the least impor- 
tant. The grades of the social scale are the 
race, the State, the community, and the 
family. At first sight, the man who wins 
the name of a race reformer, or a national 
reformer, would seem to stand highest in 
the scale of time-redeemers. 

But is not such an estimate superficial? 
At the root and basis of civilized society 
stands—what? The family. That race is 
strongest and that nation most stable, in 
which the family life is healthiest and pur- 
est. Under God, therefore, the father and 
the mother must be the most potent time- 
redeemers, 

Here in America it requires no keenly dis- 
cerning eye to seea sapping process going 
onin the family life through means of the 
divorce court. In those States where a 
vicious law of man has superseded the law 
of God’s Eternal Son, granting divorces al- 
most for the asking, a foul social cancer is 
gnawing at the vitals of stable civilization 
and weakening the integrity of that basic 
institution which God established before 
either the Church or the State—the institu- 
tion of the family. 

We stand sorely in need of a strict uni- 
form divorce law as one of the redeeming 
forces of the time in which we live; and un- 
til such a law is enacted and enforced, we 
may well be called an ‘‘adulterous genera- 
tion.” 

But another redeeming force which the 
time and the nation need just as sorely, is 
the restoration of the ‘‘family altar” in our 
professedly Christian households. Just here 
is where the divine call comes to the Chris- 
tian parent to take a part in the redemption 
of the time—a part more important and 
farther reaching than the part taken by the 
statesman or the philanthropist of national 
reputation. 

The Church of Christ is doomed to be- 
come a dead Church if in the households 
which compose it no daily sacrifice of 
prayer and praise arises, no sound of God’s 
Word is heard. Ifthe religious aspirations 
of the Church’s households are going to be 
confined to an hour or so each Sunday in 
the house of God, if the religious instruc- 
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tion of the Church’s children is going to be 
limited to the few minutes of the weekly 
(and often weakly) Sunday school session, 
we shall ere long have a lifeless, luke-warm 
Church filled with dead and withered 
branches. Then practical religion—the re- 
ligion of the Nazarene—will give way to 
formalim and emptiness; and when this 
happens, there will be an abomination of 
desolation in this land, making it ripe for 
God’s judgment. 

If religion dies out in the family, as now 
so widely seems to be the case, it will be 
idle to talk of municipal reforms, or honest 
government, or the suppression of political 
rascality, or anti-saloon leagues, or White 
Cross movements. 

Christian parents, upon you chiefly and 
supremely rests the redemption of these 
times. As you admit the Christ of God into 
your. homes, as you keep the lamp of God’s 
Spirit burning upon your household altars, 
you are the redeemers of your nation and 
your race. God looks to you, the nation 
looks to you, the Church looks to you, to be- 
gin now the glorious work of ‘‘'redeeming 
the time.” 


St. Luke’s Church, Hastings, Minn. 
a 


“Germs of Romanism” 


HE cry of ‘‘'Romanism”’ is an old story. 
The clergy are tired of meeting charges 
of ignorant prejudice; but as they have to be 
met, we suggest a variation from the usual 
argument, which will be found very etfect- 
ive. It involves a small outlay for a little 
book; but the investment will prove a good 
one, 

The book is the Presbyterian ‘‘Confession 
of Faith.” With some Calvinism, which is 
not to the purpose, it contains some whole- 
some ‘‘High Church” doctrines which are to 
the purpose, and which, coming from such 
a source, cannot be objectionable to our 
Protestant brethren, 

We quote a few passages. Only such are 
quoted us are necessary to set forth ‘‘dan- 
gerous doctrines.” The italics and parenthe- 
ses are ours: 

Chapter XXV. (2.) The visible Church, which 
is also Catholic, &c., consists of those through- 
out the world that profess the true religion, 
together with their children; and is the King- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and 
family of God, out of which there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation. 

(3 ) Unto this Catholic, visible Church, Christ 
hath given the oracles of God, &2., and doth, by 
his own ‘presence and Spirit, according to his 
promise, make them effectual thereunto. 

Chapter XXVII. (1) Sacraments are holy 
signs and seals of the covenant of grace. 

(2.) There is in every sacrament a spiritual 
relation or sacramental union between the siga 
and the thing signified; whence it comes to 
pass, that the names and effects of the one are 
attributed to the other. 

(3) Neither doth the efficacy of a sacrament 
depend upon the purity or intention of him that 
doth administer it, but upon the work of the 
Spirit, and the word of institution. which con- 
tains, together with a precept authorizing it, a 
promise of benefit to worthy receivers. 

(4) Neither of which (the two sacraments) 
may be dispensed by any, but by a minister of 
the word, lawfully ordained, 

Chapter XXVIII. (1.) Baptism is a sacra- 
ment of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus 
Christ, not only for the solemn admission of the 
party baptized into the visible Church, but also to 
be unto him a sign and seal of tue Covenant of 
Grace, of his ingrafting into Christ, of regenera- 
tion, of remission of sins, &c. 

(6) The grace promised is not only offered, 
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but really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost, 
to such as that grace beJongeth unto, according 
to the counsel of God’s own will, in His ap- 
pointed time. (That is, to ‘‘the Elect.’’) 

Chapter XXIX. (5.) The outward elements 
of this sacrament (the Lord’s Supper) duly set 
apart to the uses ordained by Christ, have such 
relation to Him crucified, as that truly, yet sacra- 
mentally only, they are sometimes called by the 
names of the things they represent; to-wit: the 
body and blood of Christ. 

(7.) Worthy receivers, outwardly partaking 
of the visible elements in this Sacrament, do 
then also inwardly by faith, really and indeed, yet 
not carnally or corporally, but spiritually, receive 
and feed wpon Christ crucified, and all benetits of 
his death: the body and blood of Christ being 
then not corporally or carnally in, with, or under 
the bread and wine; yetas really, but spiritually, 
present to the faith of believers in that ordi- 
nance, as the elements themselves are to their 
outward senses. 

Chapter XXX. (2) To these offizers (of the 
Church) the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven are 
committed, by virtue whereof they have power 
respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut the 
Kingdom against the impenitent, &=>. 


ot agai 
The Unknown Cause of 


Evolution 


E are no nearer to finding the cause of evo- 

lution, says The Literary Digest, than we 
were before Darwin’s day, and quotes Prof. H. 
S. Williams, Dana’s successor at Yale. There 
is a steady progress, and species and individuals 
are only the places where it stops for the mo- 
ment. They are but eddies in its current—ed- 
dies that attract our attention for an instant, 
but are really as evanescent as the rest of the 
stream. We can explain, or try toexplain, what 
causes the eddies, but we can not takea single 
step toward accounting for the stream in which 
they whirl. Professor Williams continues (Sci- 
ence, April 26) : 

“Undoubtedly Darwin, writing the ‘Origin of 
Species,’ thought he had discovered, in natural 
selection, the chief cause of this evolution, and 
evolutionists have since been following his lead. 
But a calm review of the facts in the case must 
convince us that we are no nearer finding the 
cause of evolution than we were before Dar- 
win. In explaining, so far as we have, the or- 
igin of species, we have been discovering the re- 
lations which natural selection, isolation, and 
other so-called ‘factors of evolution’ bear to the 
production of those temporary vortices in the 
path of evolution which we call ‘individuals’ 
and ‘species.’ The method of action of these 
‘factors’? is by inducing the repetition of favor- 
able steps of variation, swinging them back into 
cycles of reproduction, and thus making species 
where favorable conditions exist; in other 
words, the method is by establishing the habits 
or laws of heredity within organisms. 

“It is the recognition of the evolution princi- 
ple as fundamental that puts us on the right 
path of discovery. What we have to account for 
is not the evolution, but the haltings of evolu- 
tion in the various stages of cell, individual, and 
species. 

“Given material particles, in motion, in a re- 
sisting medium, and vortices are explainable; 
but no amount of change in the medium is capa- 
ble of accounting for the initiation of motion in 
particles normally at rest.” 


= ae 
Ten Minutes with Genesis 


AM asked to speak on the Mosaic Story of 

Creation.. The time is too brief for that, and 
so I have chosen a theme which may perhaps in- 
duce you to think 1am about to wander wholly 
away from the subject allotted me. I propose 
to speak to you of the progress of science in ref- 
erence to the early history of our world, and to 
point out to you some of its marvelous agree- 
ments with what was written almost four 
thousand years ago. 

During the last half century, scientists have 
been studying the effects of tidal friction,:the 
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nature of heat and light, the laws of energy, its 
loss as heat passes off into space, the degrada- 
tion of energy when work is done, and their 
grand conclusion is that the universe is not 
eternal. 

Genesis said so long ago: “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.’’ No con- 
tradiction here, 

Science has proved that darkness preceded 
light. And in Genesis I find the same thing. 

Modern philosophy shows that matter cannot 
set itself in motion, and attributes it to the 
sreat first Cause, and in that same old account, 
I read that it was the Spirit of God that caused 
the first moving. 

Scientists have advanced several theories as 
to the nature of light, but however these may 
differ in other respects, they all agree that light 
is due to, or caused by, some form of motion, 
and therefore it came after motion was im- 
parted. 

In Genesis I find the same order—darkness, 
motion, light. 

The spectroscope and its teachings are among 
the latest achievements of science, and one of 
its revelations is that light, although poor at 
first, became good light before the earth had 
ceased being self-luminous, and therefore before 

ts dark body made a division, or separation— 
the only one conceivable—between light and 
darkness, and thus caused the first day and 
night on the earth. 

Look at Genesis. It declares that the light 
was good before that division and before the 
first day and night. 

Dii scientists dream of that, fifty years ago? 

Genesis gives all these facts, and in just the 
same order. Darkness, motion, light; light 
good, a division between light and darkness, and 
then for the first, light could be called day, and 
darkness, night, and then a first day with an 
evening and a morning. 

Geologists say that in the period directly after 
that beginning of days, the atmosphere which 
filled the expanse was loaded with carbonic acid 
and other poisonous gases, rendering it unfit for 
living creatures, not good in any sense. 

When I tura to Genesis, I find that its author 
thought as poorly of the expanse as the geolo- 
gists, for he, too, does not call it good. 

After this, I read that the waters were drawn 
off, and the dry land appeared. It is not much 
more than fifty years ago that geologists an- 
nounced the same thing, and now they coolly 
appropriate the glory of the discovery. 

The process of completing the land and sea, 
and giving them their present boundaries and 
life-sustaining powers, was very long, reaching 
from the Azoic to the Pliocene, many millions of 
years.. Genesis passes over all that time with 
out notice, as the eye passes over the space be- 
tween us and the stars. It merely says that 
they, the land and waters, when God had ap- 
proved them, were pronounced good. 

The important fact in this connection is the 
author’s placing modern vegetation, character- 
ized by grass, herbs, and fruit trees, after the 
land and sea had been pronounced good, i. ¢., 
completed for their intended use. For good can 
by no possibility have reference anywhere in 
this story to moral character, any more than 
when I say a good knife, a good watch, and the 
like. 

Geologists count it a discovery of their own 
that the vegetable kingdom culminated in mod- 
dern species, after the completion of land and 
sea, and before that of ‘the animal kingdom. 
Genesis said the same thing four thousand 
years ago. 

They tell us, too, thatin a subsequent period 
the birds and water creatures now extant made 
their first appearance, not in two successive ep- 
ochs, but side by side. 

They might have given Genesis credit for that, 
for it says the same thing. 

They say, too, that in a yet later period the 
present land mammals made their appearance, 
especially. characterized by cattle. 

But though they may, if they will, read the 
same thing in Genesis, they give it no credit. 

That the Bible speaks only of the plants and 
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animals contemporaneous with man, is evident 
from the slight consideration of the facts, for, 
first, the terms used apply perfectly to present 
species; grass, herbs, and fruit trees have noth- 
ing to do with the plants of the Paleozoic; or 
“great whales and fowl’ with the .inverte- 
brates of the Silurian; or cattle with the early 
land animals; and, secondly, everything else in 
the story refers to what the Hebrews had seen, 
It was the story of the creation of the world 
with which they were acquainted. 

Go through the series. The heavens and 
earth, darkness, motion, light, day, and night, 
the firmament, land and sea, sun, moon, and 
stars, were as familiar to them as to us. It is 
incredible that here the writer abruptly changed 
his course and in reference to plants and ani- 
mals passed back of those so well known, and 
began to speak of others of which neither he 
nor any one else knew anything, or had thought 
of in his wildest dreams. True, God, had He 
wished, might have revealed the wonders of 
paleontology, but He was too wise to make any 
mistake, and too truthful to teach error. He 
knew perfectly well that one who accepted the 
Mosaic plants and animals as the first on the 
earth, would be some day woefully undeceived. 
Why not take the easiest and most natural ex- 
planation, and admit that it was present 
forms of which Moses spoke? It is in perfect 
harmony with the truth. Why force words out 
of their legitimate meaning, and thus make the 
story tell what is not true? 

Only a physicist can realize the tremendous 
importance of these statements and their order. 
If Genesis is wrong, science also is wrong, for it 
would be absurd to say that, for example, the 
order—darkness, motion, light, light perfected, 
the division between it and darkness, and then 
first day—is false in Genesis but true in science; 
and that the dry land coming up from beneath 
waters is an error here, but an important truth 
in geology. ° 

I have now pointed out some thirteen or four- 
teen important truths, explicitly stated or log- 
ically implied in Genesis, of what modern sci- 
ence has but very lately learned. Back of fifty 
years, they were unknown. 

I am far from exhausting the subject. But 
the little I have said will, I hope, induce you to 
study this story, not in commentaries, nor in the 
hosts of books which profess to reconcile Gene- 
sis with science, but always at the expense of 
one or the other,nor in the anti reconcilers who, 
following in the wake of Huxley, would reduce 
this story to a myth borrowed, with some im- 
provements, from the Chaldeans, and, holding 
what Milton wrote to be the true sense of the 
account, would substitute it for that old chapter 
itself. The only place where the Genesis story 
can be fairly studied is in the first page of the 
Bible. 

I beg you to be most thorough, skip nothing, 
keep close to the words. Incase of doubt as to 
the meaning of some word, consult your lexi- 
cons, not slavishly, but as freemen in the re- 
public of letters; compare text with text. A 
good Hebrew concordance is indispensable. 
Thus studied, and the results held in the strong- 
est light of science, there will open before you 
a wealth of meaning, vistas of knowledge of 
which you have never dared to dream.—C, 8. 
Warring, Pa.D., in The Evangelist. 


a(S ee 
The Liturgy 


HE Episcopal liturgy is not a manufacture. 

It is not the product of a single mind, a 
single soul, orasingle epoch. It does not em- 
body the fashion of the hour. It is the expres- 
sion of the devotional life of centuries; it speaks 
the experience not of Episcopalians, nor of 
Americans, nor of the nineteenth century, but 
of humanity. Doubtless, it is in some details 
archaic, not only in form of expression, but’ in 
experiences expressed. To those accustomed 
to the freer expression of the non-liturgical 
Churches, its omission of all extempore prayer 
will inevitably seem a capital defect. If the 
Episcopalian, wonted to it, may well hesitate to 
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make any attempt to modify by modernizing it, 
the non-Episcopalian may well hesitate to ac- 
cept it without modification. But he may at 
least profitably accept it as a model in forming 
a liturgy or semi-liturgy for his own use. 

For its order is the natural order of spiritual 
development in an hour of public worship, in 
which the worshiper seeks to pass by successive 
steps from the secular to the spiritual mood. 
He begins with confession of unworthiness and 
prayer for forgiveness; it is assured him by the 
minister.speaking with authority ;-he joins with 
his companions in the expression of those uni- 
versal wants of humanity which the Master has 
summarized for us all in the prayer He gave to 
His disciples; and in a responsive reading from 
the Psalter in which all can join who know how 
toread. He is now prepared, by that sympa- 
thetic fellowship in worship which is more elo- 
quent than any eloquence, to listen to instruc- 
tion; and the Scripture lessons are read, inter- 
mingled with psalms of praise. He came to 
church, perhaps, with little faith; but if he has 
really and heartily joined in the outward ex- 
pressions of the service thus far, he is ready, if 
he ever will be, to reaffirm that faith, not in 
philosophical definitions of doctrine, but in the 
great facts of historicand spiritual Christianity 
—the life and death of Christ, the presence of 
the Spirit of God in the world, the forgiveness 
of sins, the fellowship of Christ's followers, and 
personal immortality ; and to follow it with more 
specific and fuller expression of his wants to God 
in prayer than has been expressed by either 
the General Confession or the Lord’s Prayer.— 
The Outlook. 
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HAT proof of the existence and of the laws 

of that uuseen and unseeable world is 
there, or can there be, unless it is furnished to 
men by inspiration from God? Obviously God 
alone can tell of it, for he alone knows of it. 
When, then, priests of religion and teachers and 
expounders of theology themselves deny prac- 
tically any heavenly inspiration, and insist that 
what assumes to besuch is nothing more than a 
fabrication of human authorship—incredible 
often, imaginary, contradictory, childish in the 
palpability of its errors—what are men who are 
not professional theologians going to do?. What 
else remains for them except to express dissent 
or to say with the agnostic, ‘I do not know, 
and as it is impossible for me to know or any- 
body to tell me, I dismiss the whole problem as 
insoluble, and all consideration of it, therefore, 
as hopeless waste of thought?”—wWew York Sun. 


SovuLs are won by moral compulsion, not by 
physical. ‘I cannot be in his society one hour 
without feeling that I am a lost man, without 
longing for a better life,” said one of a friend 
eminent for his saintliness. Such is the power 
of holy personality. The touch of Shaftesbury 
saved a discharged convict. ‘‘What did he say 
to you?” was asked. ‘It was not so much what 
he said, but he put his arm around me, and 
said, ‘Jack, we’ll make a man of you yet.” 
That personal touch, that tender love, com- 
pelled the convict to come in, 


Letters to the Editor 


AN EXPLANATION 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

In your issue of July 22ad appeared a letter 
over my signature, written months ago, and 
which I thought had long ago been consigned to 
the waste basket. . ae 

In the issue of Aug. 5th, I see a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Duncan, of St. James’ church, 
Alexandria, La., in which he thinks I meant to 
make charges against him, our revered Bishop, 
and our Sunday school teachers. Nothing was 
further from my thought; and, it seems to me, 
that any impartial person, on carefully reading 
my letter, will admit that it was written in a 
Christian spirit, and with the sole aim of doing 
good in a general way. ‘ 

I did not say where these instances occurred 
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—whether in this State, or in some other State 
—for I have not always lived in St. James’ par- 
ish, and no one has-a right to assume that I 


_meant more than J said. Nevertheless, they 


did occur, and I witnessed them. 

Since the publication of my letter, I have re- 
ceived no less than three letters of commendation 
and praise—two of them from clergymen of the 
‘Church in distant States, and one from a Church- 
woman in Delaware. Apa G. CHENEY. 


Alexandria, La. 


Personal Mention 


The Bishop of Western New York has been staying 
‘at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, N. Y. 


The Bishop of Central Pennsylva nia is seeking va- 
cation at the Delaware Water Gap, in his diocese, 


_ The Bishop of Connecticut is sojourning at Craig- 
ville, Mass. 

The address of the Rev. M. M. Benton, archdeacon 
of Kentucky, is changed from 1527 Garvin Place to 
722 WeSt Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 

The Rey. Joseph Baker has resigned the rectorship 
of St. James’ church, Wooster, Ohio, and has accept- 
ed the rectorship of Holy Innocents, Leechburg, Pa. 
Please address aceordingly. 

The Rev. John S. Bunting has taken charge of 
Christ church, Christiana Hundred, Del. P. O., Mont- 
chanin, Del. 

The Rev. Walter E. Bentley is passing August at 
North Lake, Adirondack Mountains. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Cyrus T. Brady is to rest sev- 
eral weeks in Minnesota before entering upon the 
«charge of his new mission church in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, upon relinquishing the office of arch- 
deacon. 

The Rey. Otho Brandt has been elected chaplain of 
the Sons of Veterans of the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. F. W. Barnett has resigned the rectorship 
of Christ church, Canaan, and accepted that of St. 
Luke’s church, South Glastonbury, Conn. 

The Rey. Henry Ward Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed by Bishop Coleman examining chaplain, in 
the room of the late Rev. Charles E. Murray, D.D. 

The Rey. Dr. Crockett has resigned the rectorship 
of Christ church, East Strandsburg, Pa. 

The Rev. George Wm. Douglas, D.D., has accepted 
appointment as lecturer on Apologetics in the divini- 
ty department of the University of the South. He 
has just received from the university the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

The Rev. John S. Douglas has resigned the rector- 
ship of Lunenburg parish, Warsaw, Va., to accept 
that of Trinity church, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

The Rey. W.C. DeWitt has gone for an encamp- 
ment of several weeks on the shores of Lake Superior. 

The R v. Geo. R. Van DeWater, D.D., is visiting at 
the “Sagamore,” Lake George, N. Y. 

The Rev. Howard G. England has gone to the sea 
coast at Atlantic City, N. J., and will later visit Rock- 
ville, Md. 

The Rey. N. B. Fuller should be addressed at Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

TheRev. Wm. T. Fitch is summering at Northfield, 
Vt. n 

The Rev, Thomas L. Fisher has recently resigned 
his charge as vicar of the cathedral, Sioux Falls 
S. D,, and supplies St. Thomas’ church, Taunton, 
Mass., during August, and St. John’s, Jamaica Plain, 
for the month of September. 

The Rev. J. Wilmer Gresham is seeking recreation 
in New York. 

The Rev. D. D. Hefter’s address has been changed 
from 1410 N. Madison,to 1908 South Adams st., Peoria, 
Tilinois. 

The Rev. Rockland T. Homans has charge this 
month and next of the church of the Nativity, Beth- 
lehem, N. H., inthe White Mountains. 

The Rt. Rev. Junius M Horner received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity at the recent Com- 
mencement of the University of the South, 

The Rey. J. D. Herron is passing the month of Aug- 
ustat Torrance Beach, Muskoka Lake, Can. 


The Rev. Alfred Harding wil! spend the month of 


~ August at Asbury Park, leaving the parish in charge 


of the Rev. Enoch M. Thompson, assistant. 

The Rey. Charles L. Hutchins has just received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Uni- 
‘versity of the South. 

The Rev. Julian E. Ingle is spending vacation days 
at Bedford City, Va. 

The Rev. Rogers Israel is spending the summer at 


_ ‘Hagiles’ Mere, Pa. 
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The Rev. Wm. Knight is resting during the month 
of August at Chuttyhunk Island, Mass. 


The Rev. Prof. Max Kellner, D D., is passing Aug- 
ust at Popham Beach, Me. 

The Rt. Rev. W.H. Moreland received from the 
University of the South at its recent Commencement 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia University, 
New York, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law at the late Commencement of the Universi- 
ty of the South. 

The Rev. O.S Michael has resigned the charge of 
the chapel of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, to take 
effect at the end of the present month. 

The Rev. Fred’k L. Maryon, of Janesville, is spend- 
ing his vacation in Milwaukee. 


The Rev. Richard H. Nelson has been visiting 
Canada. 

The Rev. Johannes A. Oertel has received from the 
University of the South the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

The Rev. George S. Pine is visiting at McMahan 
Island, Me. 

The Rev. Robert Perine has become the dean of the 
cathedral of All Saints’, Spokane, Wash. 


The Rev. Reginald Pearce should be addressed at 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


The Rev. Charles L. Pardee has gone to Killam’s 
Point, Short Beach, Conn. 


The Rey. Chas. £. Phelps is traveling in Europe. 

The Rey. J. A. Regester, D.D., is resting in the Ad- 
irondack Mountains. 

The Rev. Henry C. Swentzel, D.D., is spending sum- 
mer days at the Kent House at Greenwich, Conn. 


The Rev. Wemyss Smith has resigned the rector- 
ship of the church of the Good Shepherd, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

The Rev. Gilbert H. Sterling is spending August at 
Rye Beach, N. H. 

The Rev. F. G. Scott will spend the month of Aug- 
ust at Madison Run, Va. 


The Rev. Royal G. Shannonhouse has accepted ap- 
pointment as missionary-in-charge of St. Mark’s 
church, Bristow, with care of Trinity church, States-— 
ville, and St. James’ church, Iredell Co., N. C. 

The Rev. George W. Simpson, M D., is in tempo- 
rary charge of Trinity church, Baltimore, Md., during 
the absence of the rector on vacation. 

The address of the Rev. Peter G. Sears, secretary 
ofthe diocese of Mississippi, is changed from Holly 
Springs, Miss., to St. Andrew's rectory, Jackson, Miss. 

The Rev. Lauren P. Wolfe has resigned the curacy 
of Christ church, Williamsport, and accepted the 
vicarship of the church of Our Saviour, Mountours- 
ville, Pa. 

The Rev. Owen M. Weller is passing vacation at 
Sea Isle City. 


The Rev. James H. Woods, Ph.D., has temporary 
charge of Grace church, New Bedford, Mass. 


The Rey. Wilbur Worthington has resigned the cur- 
acy of St. Peter’s church, Brooklyn, Greater New 
York, to accept the rectorship of St. Luke’s church, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


The Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D., curate at the 
church of the Holy Apostles, New York, was the 
preacher in the cathedral of the same city the 11th 
Sunday after Trinity. He was formerly, and for 
several years, pastor of Piymouth Congregational 
church, San Francisco. 


Archdeacon Watkins, of Western Kansas, has re- 
cently been commissioned by Governor Stanley as 
Chaplain of the 2nd Reg., K. N. G. 


Official 


TRINITY COLLEGH, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, September 19th, 20th and 
2ist. Christmas term begins with Evening Prayer 
in chapel at 5:45 Pp, M., Thursday. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, Pres’t 


5 Died 
CROssAN.—Entered into life eternal, from the home 
of her son, Brehon Somerville Crossan, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the morning of July 5th, 1899, Rebecca 
Brehon, widow of the late Thomas M. Crossan 
JOHNSON.—Carrie Belote Johnson, wife of the Rev. 
Edwin Johnson, entered into rest at 600 Holly av., St. 
Paul, Minn., after a long and painful illness, patiently 
and sweetly borne. 
“Wather, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.”’ 
MARKHAM.—Died, on Sunday, Aug. 13th, at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Mrs.Catherine Pierce Markham, daughter 
of the late Rev. George Weller, D. D., of Christ 
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church, Vicksburg, and sister of the Rev. R. H. 
Weller, D. D., of St. Stephen’s church, Jacksonville, 
Fla. ; 

TUTTLE.--Entered into life eternal, at St. Louis 
Aug. 18th, 1899, her 58th birthday, Harriett M., wife 
the Rt. Rey. Daniel S. Tuttle, S.P.D., Bishop of 
Missouri. 


VOORHEES.—Entered into rest, at South Amboy, 
N. J., on Monday, July 24th, Milicent, wife of the late 
Peter Provost Voorhees. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: Tae Domns- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses; missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman +f this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 


AID FOR PUERTO RICO 

The terrible calamity which has befallen the Island 
of Puerto Rico appeals with emphasis to the Christian 
charity of our people. Tae destitution is beyond im- 
agination great, and the need of prompt action is 
apparent, aS every reader of our daily papers knows. 

The Rev. George B. Pratt represents our Church at 
San Juan, and the Rev. Frederic Caunt is rector of the 
Anglican church of the Holy Trinity at Ponce. I have 
reason to believe that the most’ expeditious way of 
reaching the needy will be to send money by draft or 
money-order to De Ford & Co., Boston, Mass., who 
have kindly offered to transmit funds, without ex- 
pense, to their houses in San Juan and Ponce, holding 
said funds subject to Mr. Pratt’s or Mr. Caunt’s order. 
De Ford & Co. are the fiscal agents of the United 
States government for Puerto Rico. Their Mr. Francis 
Dumaresg is officially connected with our mission in 
San Juan. 

I plead for an immediate and generous response to 
this appeal. Thousands of dollars could be expended 
to the greatest advantage by the earnest and devoted 
clergymen who have been mentioned. 

W. E. MCLAREN, 
Bishop of Chicago (in charge of Puerto Rico). 

August 18, 1899. 

P,S. Since the above appeal was mailed, I have 
received a letter from the Rev. Mr. Caunt, giving 
some heart-rending details of the condition at Ponce. 
Towns are ruined, business is suspended, and there 
are thousand of homeless and helpless ones. The 
church which he would gladly have given up to the 
poor creatures is too unsafe to be used. It will have 
to be rebuilt. I do wish that the reverend clergy, gen- 
erally, would at once ask for special offerings, to be 
seht as above stated, to Dm Forp & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


THE third annual Retreat for priests and seminarians 
will be held in St. Peter’s: church, Westchester, New 
York city, beginning Monday evening, Sept. 18, 1899, 
with Evensong at 7:30, and concluding witn celebra- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist at 7 A. M., Friday,Sept. 
22d. The expense for board and lodging for the period 
of the Retreat will be $5. The conductor will be the 
Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, Superior O. H. C. The 
reverend clergy who expect to attend, will kindly 
send their names to the REY. R.-R. UPJOHN, commit- 
tee, 296 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 


Church and Parish 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army. Training of six months 
free. Commission, with a living assured to those sat- 
isfactorily completing the course. Fall term begins 
S2pt. 13th. Wor further particulars, address MAJOR 
M. H. WourtTs, Sup't Trainiag Home, 33-37 Gregson 
st., New Haven, Ct. 

THE Hampshire Arms, Minneapolis, is a strictly 
first-class family hotel, one of the most home-like in 
the city. 
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Kalendar, August, 1899 


6. TRANSFiGURATION. 10th Sunday after 


Trinity. White. 
13. 11th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
20. 12th Sun iay after Trinity. Green. 
24. Sv. BARTHOLOMEW. Reda. 
27. 13th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


Life and Death 


BY ELLEN MURRAY 


A wild, wide sea, far reaching, terrible, 
Rising in great, gray hills to front the cloud, 
With strange and sullen thunders answering back 
The rolliscg thunders of the livid shroud 


Of death and horror. There was nothing more 
But mingling blacknesses of storm and sea, 

And by those great waves tossed, flung here and there 
A reed, astraw, my small boat, helplessly 


Rose to each giddy crest, then staggered down, 
With sickening whirl, into the valley dread, 
With parting planks astr2in—no help, no light, 
A wilder roar—the last, faint hope has fled. 


The howling of the surf! A jagged line 
Of sharper blackness meets the lightning’s flash; 
I'here lies the land, rocks piled up mountainwise, 
Against whose iron sides seas whitely clash. 


No help, no hope! My boat goes sweeping up 
The smooth, dark, giddy b llow as it lifts: 
Hangs on the awful crest, then plunging down, 

Melts from beneath me in the roaring drifts. 


Whelmed, sinking, choked, a mote in the fierce play 
Of racing whirlpools, my wild hands outflung 

Were caught by a firm grasp, warm, tender, strong: 
Lifted to light, Idrew breath, gasped and clung 


To the strong hands that held me. Was it true? 
In shallow, rippling, dancing foam we stood, 
While op] skies, glinting in sunny sheen, 
Over the wide, fair, golden beaches brood. 


And then the hills rose smooth, with winding paths, 
The great palms drooped their leaves across the 
shine, 
And tenderly and steadfastly He led 
My footsteps onward from the waves’ last line. 


I did not lift my eyes, itne2ded not; 
I kissed the scar upon the holding Hand 
Which led me on. I sobbed in ecstasy, 
“My Lord! and have I reached Thy Holy Land?’’ 


St, Helena, 8. C. 


~—s— 


HE late Archbishop of Canterbury 
had many good stories to tell. One 
concerned Archbishop Tait's coach- 
man,who wasa very original charac- 

ter. One day aclergyman whocalled at the 
palace asked him whether he had still as 
much todoasever. The answer was sub- 
lime: ‘‘There’s always a goodish bit doing, 
sir, but it’s been a trifle easier since we took 
young Mr. Parry into the business!’’ The Rt. 
Rev. Edward Parry had recently been ap- 
pointed Bishop Suffragan of Dover. Another 
of the Archbishop’s stories, also of a coach- 
man,will be new to many: A gentleman liy- 
ing in the neighborhood of Addington, find- 
ing that the stablemen were not in the habit 
of attending church, spoke to his coachman 
about it. ‘‘They ought to go,” he said. 
“‘That’s just what I say myself,” was the re- 
joinder. ‘‘I says to them—look at me, I go, 
and what harm does it do me?” 
eos ees 

N an address to workingmen at the last 

English Church Congress, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said: 

My father, who was a workingman—he was a 
soldier—served his country in various parts, 
and died a governor of one of Her Majesty’s 
colonies. The result of his death was that from 
the age of seventeen I have made my own liy- 
ing. Though I had had an excellent education, 
and though I put my brains to the utmost stretch 


of their power to do what was before me in life, 
I had experience, nevertheless, of a great deal 
of privation in the course of that time. I knew 
what it was, for instance, to be unable to afford 
a fire,and consequently to be very cold days 
and nights. I knew what it was every now and 
then to live upon rather poor fare. I knew 
what it was—and I thiak that was the thing 
that pinched me most—to wear patched clothes 
and patched shoes. When I mention these 
things I doso simply in order to make you un- 


’ derstand how heartily my sympathies go along 


with workingmen. I believe that at this mo- 
ment there is probably not another man in Eng- 
land who would thresh better than I could. 
Threshing has gone out of fashion. It is all 
done by machinery now, and there are very few 
people who learn to thresh. I learned to plow, 
and Icould plow as straight a furrow as any 
man in the parish. 


2a 
Pen-and.-Ink.-lings 


ETER LOMBARD, in The Church 
Times, says he has it on good author- 
ity that the highest note ever known 
to be sung by the human voice was 

that sung by Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, being 
exactly the same as the top note on the first 
string of the violin, E, two octaves above the 
E in the top space in the clef. Lucrezia 
Augari, at Parma in 1770, sang for Mozart 
several passages of exceedingly high pitch, 
one of which included C6, 2,048 vibrations 
per second. She trilled in D5, 1,152 vibra- 
tions, and was able to sing as low, as G2, 192 
vibrations, having thus a range of nearly 
four octaves and a half. The lowest note 
was that sung by a basso, Fischer, F, two 
octaves below the F in the bottom space in 
the clef. The difference in the range be- 
tween these two notes—the highest and low- 
est ever sung by human voices—was five 
octaves, all but one note. 

S a well-known London clergyman was 

recently ascending the steps to his 
church, an old lady requested his help. 
With his usual courtly grace, he gave the 
old woman his arm. On reaching the top 
step she halted, breathlessly, and asked him 
who was to preach. ‘‘The Rev. Mr. —,” 
he replied, giving his own name. “Oh, 
dear,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘‘help me down 
again! I’d rather listen to the endless grind- 
ing of a windmill. Help me down again, [’ll 
not goin.” The minister smiled, and gently 
assisted her down, remarking as he parted 
with her, ‘‘I wouldn’t go in either if I 
weren’t the preacher,” 

T an examination of the College of Sur- 

geons, says a volume of so-called ‘‘Liter- 
ary Gems,” a candidate was asked by Aber- 
nethy what he would do if a man were blown 
up by gunpowder. ‘‘Why,” coolly answered 
the tyro, ‘‘wait till he came down again.” 
“True,” said Abernethy, ‘‘and suppose I 
kicked you for such an impertinent reply, 
what muscles should I put in motion?” 
‘“Why,” said the young man, ‘‘the flexors 
aod extensors of my right arm, for I should 
floor you directly.’” 


PROPOS of the intolerable slowness of 
the cabs in Berlin, it is related that, a 


child having been run over by one of them . 


and killed, Mark Twain who was living in 
Berlin at the time, exclaimed on hearing of 
the accident: ‘'What a lingering death!” 


HE opening of the new building of the 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary o. 
Boston recalled to the Herald, of that city, 
Mrs. Julia Ward-Howe’s mot on the institu- 
tion: ‘Charitable Eye and Har! I didn’t 
know Boston had either.” i 


LD Cardinal Merte!,who has just passed 

to the majority at the age of ninety-stx, 
was the only member of the Sacred College 
who wore whiskers, and as these almost to 
the very last retained their red color, he 
presented a rather odd appearance in all 
the great ecclesiastical ceremonies in which 
the cardinals were called upon to play a 
role. He is the last of those lay cardinals, 
of whom the most famous in modern times. 
was the late Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary 
of State to Pius 1X. Cardinal Mertel was a 
lawyer by profession, and the rank of cardi- 
nal was conferred upon him partly as a 
reward for his services as chief law officer of 
the Papacy, and likewise as Minister of the 
Interior of the Holy See, in the days prior 
to 1870, when the Pope still enjoyed temporal 
sovereignty. Leo XIII has appointed only 
one layman as cardinal; namely, the late 
Cardinal Cristoforo, who was Regent of the 
Apostolic Penitentiary, and renowned for 
his genius as an administrator. 


writer in Collier's Weekly says that-for - 

the future, the automobile holds out the 
promise of a city practically free from the 
maddening street, noises that make modern 
urban existence more or less a torture. 
Cobble pavements are laid to resist metal 
tires and the pounding of steel-shod horses. 
With every vehicle motor-driven, and every 
wheel pneumatic tired, all pavements can be 
of asphalt. Not only will the rumbling of 
heavy trucks and the clatter of hoof beate 
disappear, but there will be no more tracks 
to cut up the streets, since electric omni- 
buses, carrying as many people and moving 
as swiftly as the electric cars of to-day, will 
take the place of. street railways. Rapid 
transit for long distances being supplied by 
electric trains in clean, cool, brilliantly- 
lighted subways, the elevated roads will be 
no more. The removal of the horse from the 
streets will not only make them noiseless, 
but will practically solve the problem of 
street cleaning, and greatly improve the 
sanitary conditions of urban life, reducing 
the amount of street refuse to a minimum. 
With clean, smooth thoroughfares, through 
which swift, air-shod, easy-riding vehicles. 
dart noiselessly, it will no longer be neces- 
sary to seek the country for rest and quiet, 


HE church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 

Charing Cross, says The Sketch, has lately 
been adorned by a fine stained-glass window 
representing its patron saint, St. Martin of 
Tours, in the act of cutting his cloak in two 
with his sword, in order to cover a poor 
beggar (really our Lord), as is told in a 
legend relating to the early life of the saint. 
The window has been finely executed, with 
admirable qualities of coloring,from the de- 
signs of Anthony J. Westlake, an artist who 
has done much work in Ameriea. 


N the Gallican Church there are two St. 
Martin’s, viz: Nov. 11, St. Martin, bish- 
op; Noy. 12, St. Martin, presbyter. Our 
Indian Summer is termed L’ete de St. Martin, 
the summer of St. Martin. : 
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Notes from ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
. Abe 


WAS writing about rainbows a few days 

ago, and this morning a bright one came 
up out of the west, as much as to say, ‘You 
shall be rewarded for being out with the 
early bird!”’ 

It is not often that one sees a rainbow at 
sunrise, Neither rainbows nor their admir- 
ers are given to early rising. But I saw 
one from the crater of Vesuvius at sunrise, 
many years ago, and it was a sight never to 
be forgotten. It spanned the Bay of Naples 
with a glow of color that was enchanting, 
and it was more than a half-circle in its 
Sweep. It was like an Oriental dome out- 
lined with prismatic fire; shaped like a horse 
shoe, if one may borrow from earth so small 
a thing to illustrate the form of a celestial 
splendor so large. This wonderful effect 
was due to the great elevation of my point 
of view, overlooking the sea, far above the 
horizon over which the sun was rising. From 
a balloon several miles above the earth, one 
might see the whole circle of the sun’s mas- 
terpiece, provided he were not above the 
clouds. What should we callit then? Would 
it be a ‘‘bow’’? 

The expanded,arch which I saw from 
Vesuvius was all the more beautiful and 
impressive from contrast with the desola- 
tion and dreadfulness of the scene around 
me. It was asifone were gazing from the 
brink of the Inferno through a rift of sul- 
phurous smoke, at the light and love and joy 
of heaven. There was no fire visible in the 
crater; it was a vast valley filled with writh- 
ing gloom, wherein were slumbering thun- 
ders and chained lightnings, the groanings 
and flashings of which we had heard and 
seen during the night as we toiled up the 
slopes amid titanic masses of solidified lava. 
The rain hissed as it fell upon the rocks; in 
the clefts on either side was the angry glow 
of fire that is never quenched. Choking va- 
pors from the bottomless pit waved their 
deadly wings around us, and motioned us to 
move on, while spectres gigantic seemed to 
beckon to us from the valley of death below. 
Our feet were scorched, our faces were fanned 
by the breath of fiery dragons, our eyes were 
smarting in the smoke, our climbing sticks, 
which had been thrust into the hot scorize, 
were on fire, Then the sun came forth as a 
giant, dispelling the gloom above, and 
driving the night dragons of the crater 
deeper into the volcanic gloom below; and 
the rain-drops rejoiced that on their way to 
refresh the earth they might delight the 
eyes of men by flinging a seven-hued halo 
of glory above the blue Bay of Naples. So 
out of the beams of light they made a rain- 
' bow for me such as man has seldom seen. I 
was alone upon the mount, save for the pres- 
ence of the good-natured guides who were 
thinking only of the francs they should re- 
ceive, and the macaroni they should eat,— 
alone while the Lord passed by, with such 
revelations of majesty and glory as no pen 
ean describe. The nightof toil and tempest 
was over, the perils of the ‘way were past, 
the goal was reached, and the terrors and 
dangers by which it was surrounded had 
faded before the rising sun, There was the 
scene of grandeur for which I had toiled all 
the night, and there was much more. The 
symbol of God’s unchangeable love zloritied 
it all, and gave it meaning, and made it a 
revelation to me. 

Even so when-life’s toilsome night is ended, 
and we have come, through the peril and 
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pain of our earthly pilgrimage, to the lift- 
ing of the veil, may we know the meaning 
of life’s mystery, and have the vision of the 
glory which “‘eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.” And in that vision there 
shall‘be a Rainbow, full- orbed, and complete- 
ly encircling the Throne of God. 
C. W. L, 
Old Mission, Mich. 


a ee 
The Need of Play 


pit article in Populur Science, on Muscular 

Exercise, by L. Gulick, M.D., gives as 
a part of his discussion the author’s observa- 
tions of the play-instinct in children, He 
divides the life of youth into five periods— 
not with exact limitations, but in an indefi- 
nite way, for convenience. These are baby- 
hood to the age of three years; early child- 
hood, three to seven; childhood, seven to 
twelve; early adolescence, twelve to seven- 
teen; later*adolescence, seventeen to twen- 
ty-three. The baby loves to grasp things, 
rattle paper, splash water, play in sand and 
dirt, and, in the way of business, we may 
add, inquire of everything it can handle 
whether it be good to eat. In early child- 
hood the instinct of construction begins to 
appear—building blocks, cutting things if it 
ean get hold of scissors or knife; climbing, 
swinging, etc. The play is individualistic, 
not co-operative. The child has no idea of 
the infliction of pain—will torture its kitten 
or a fly. From seven to twelve, girls take to 
dolls, but drop them at that age and take to 
live babies, if they can get them to play 
with. The boys show higher constructive 
ideas, build dams, make paddle wheels, and 
do even more complex constructive work. 
Their plays are competitive. They have a 
passion for bonfires, and for strange pets— 
coons, squirrels, turtles, and are devoted to 
their dogs. From twelve to seventeen the 
boy is in for a display of his muscle, all kinds 
of tournaments, fighting, and the predatory 
instinct—stealing apples and melons, not be- 
cause he wants them. From seventeen to 
twenty-three the play is such as will call out 
the utmost muscular force and agility. The 
author does not particularize the whole line 
—but the reader will readily place house- 
keeping where it belongs in the play of the 
girls, and horsemanship where it belongs in 
the play of the boys. His conclusion is that 
play is essential to the development of the 
mind as well as of the body—especially of 
the mind; and that children who are de- 
prived of it remain through life examples of 
arrested or imperfect development. We 
Suppose that periods of play in adult life 
could also be defined in a general way, 
though with less certainty. We would say 
that the horse period sets in at twenty-three 
and lasts till thirty-five. After that come 
the fads. These are not continuous, but re- 
current, changeable, and various. One man 
we know has a strange fancy for duck-farm- 
ing; squanders thousands of dollars on his 
ducks. Another takes to chickens; another 
to fancy breeds of Cattle or other live stock; 
another to fruit culture; another to flori- 
culture; many to hunting, more to fishing, 
some to art—and so on. All this is play. 
What is play? Possibly a definition of labor 
would be, any activity in which the will is 
compelled, and of play, any activity in 
which the will is free. Thus play passes 
readily over into labor, and labor into play. 
The essence of play, then, is freedom. This 
being true, the refreshment given by play 
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comes of- the retirement of the tired facul- 
ties to .rest, and the concentration of the 
vital energies upon faculties which are 
longing for exercise. These suppressed 
tendencies are mostly survivals of primitive 
life, What we call “sport” is modified say- 
agery—hunting, fishing, athletics, boxing, 
wrestling, etc. The popularity of football 
is because it comes the nearest to the prim- 
itive sport of warfare. The desire for play 
is therefore life-long—or so long as there is 
any surplus of physical energy left over 
after the supply of our natural wants. 


Aging people who are released from regu- 
lar toil are liable to overestimate the un- 
used energy which they feel in their mus- 
cles—and their physicians continually warn 
them that they can not do safely what they 
could do with impunity and with pleasure 
when younger. And yet the immediate 
cause of the death of most old people comes 
of disregard of such warning, Their play 
should be moderate. We recall a fine old 
lady, past eighty, whom we saw a tew weeks 
ago, happy as a girl, among her chickens. 
She may be seen in hatching time with her 
apron full of the little fluffs. She prepares 
their food, is strict in her orders about the . 
care of their coops and quarters. This out- 
door life keeps her cheery and well. She is 
not aware, however, that her daughter is 
watching and caring for her with more as- 
siduity than she is giving to her poultry, A 
number of old men whom we know are 
deeply interested in their flowers. But old 
children, like young ones, should haye 
change and variety. Hockey, tiddlede- 
winks, or shinney would soon become labor 
to the boy, if he had no other game. 


As play is necessary to the development 
of the child in mind and body, so is it neces- 
Sary to the preservation of those who are on 
the decline of life. It is frequently, said in 
an admiring way, of old people that they do 
not grow old—retain freshness and attract- 
iveness of spirit and of disposition. By that 
it is meant that they re full of the play-in- 
stinct—that it has not been atrophied by 
greed, nor by indolence, which would be 
their own fault; or that they have not been 
broken in spirit by bereavement and sorrow 
and care; and that they have not been ex- 
hausted by unavoidable toil, nor by disease 
and physical suffering, none of which are 
by any shortcoming of their own. 


Play was frowned upon by the Puritans as 
inappropriate to the ‘solemn realities” of 
human life—and they berated each other 
and themselves for the “‘sin of levity.” But 
the self-preservative instinct was too strong 
for the doctrine, and when the Puritan 
broke loose, as he often did, he was a bois- 
terous sportsman. He unconsciously raised 
the question of the proper limitations of 
play. But play is as necessary to human prog- 
ress and welfare as work is. Where, then, 
shall we draw the line? We would say, ina 
broad way, that play is entitled to all the en- 
ergy which is left over from self-supporting 
work, and that it should be limited strictly 
to the use of that energy—should stop short. 
of exhausting it—whether in physical or in- 
tellectual amusement. 

Play cannot be enjoyed, even by children, 
if it do not come in a release from labor. 
There is no life so dismal’as one which is 
given over to play, except one, that which 
is given over to unrelieved labor. The child, 
in the absence of required labor, makes it 
for himself. He digs and builds and carries 
with all his little strength. We should 
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probably make another exception—and say 
that the most miserable of all lives is that 
of indolence—a dull and stupid monotony, 
unrelieved either by the incentives and re- 
wards of toil, or by the exhilaration and in- 
spiration of play.—The Interior. 
dy “Gegee 
Book Reviews and Notices 

Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 

This exceedingly interesting book consists of 
three parts, entitled respectively, ‘‘The Mys- 
tery of Evil,” ‘'The Cosmic Roots of Love and 
Self Sacrifice,” and ‘The Everlasting Reality of 
Religion.”» The first of these appeared as an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, and was com- 
mented upon at some length in the columns of 
this paper. As a contribution to the vindica- 
tion of religion on natural grounds, along the 
lines of the evolution philosophy, the volume, 
small as it is, appears to be very important. 
While the hypothesis allows no place for re- 
vealed or supernatural religion, some of the 
author’s conclusions raise the question whether 
the view of. things which he presents can be 
complete without some positive manifestation 
from that unseen world, the existence 01 which 
he admits as a postulate. The author regards 
‘the detection of the part played by the length- 
ening of infancy in the Genesis of the human 
race”’ as his own ‘especial contribution to the 
doctrine of evolution.’’ This is treated in the 
second part, pp. 86-101. One of the most strik- 
ing passages in the book is that in which Mr. 
Fiske vindicates the reality of the ‘:world in- 
visible and immaterial,’ on the principles of 
evolution. Evolution through countless ages 
proceeded by way of adjustments to external 
realities; but the highest products of this prog- 
ress have been the fruit of a long process of 
adjustments to the demands of religion. If, 
then, religion is based upon non realities, we 
have the strange result that at some point in 
time the method was changed: ‘Nature, after 
having throughout the whole round of her in- 
ferior products achieved results through the ac- 
cumulation of all true steps, and pitiless rejec- 
tion of all false steps, suddenly changed her 
method, and in the case of her highest product, 
began achieving results through the accumula- 
tioh of false steps.”? Sucha suggestion, Mr. 
Fiske declares to be an ‘insult to our under- 
standings.’’ He considers that his argument 
here, which we regret that we cannot quote in 
full, ‘puts the scientific presumption entirely 
and decisively on the side of religion and 
against all atheistic and materialistic explana- 
tions of the universe.’? Mr. Fiske is a learned 
man, and a man of wide reading, but it is no dis- 
paragement of him to say that his knowledge of 
the great theological writers of the Catholic 
Chu:ich is not profound. He repeats the an- 
tithesis to which currency was given in a nota- 
ble book published some years back, between 
the Greek idea of God and the Latin idea of 
God. The latter is defined as ‘the idea of a 
power outside of the course of nature, and oc- 
casionally interfering with it,’ or, again, “A 
God remote from the world.” On the other 
hand, the ‘Greek idea’’ recognizes God as im- 
manent in the world, and manifested every mo- 
ment through the orderly sequence of its phe- 
nomena.’’ Mr. Fiske has necessarily taken this 
at second hand. Greek Christianity never 
doubted the miracles of Scripture or of the 
Church. Its early hagiology was full of mar- 
vels. The Latins never doubted the omnipres- 
ence of God. The simple fact is, that the the- 
ology of the Church recognized the paradox 
wherein God is acknowledged as both immanent 
and transcendent—both in nature, and above, 
‘or superior to, nature. One or the other 
might be emphasized of particular writers, or 
in different passages of the same writer, accord- 
ing to his purpose. It may be that in the West 
the. thought of God as a Person, or ‘‘quasi-hu- 
man,” as our author terms it was more in evi- 
dence, because of its evident relation to ethics. 
Perhaps this may have something to do with 
the higher stages of civilization generally ad- 
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mitted to have been attained in the Western 
world. At any rate, the author himself admits 
that what hecalls a quasi-human God is essen- 
tial to the notion of God: ‘Take away,’ he 
says, ‘from our symbolic conception of God, the 
human element, and that aspect of theism 
which has from the outset chiefly interested 
mankind, is gone.’? Here, we may add, we have 
the entering wedge of Revealed Religion. 


Puerto Rico. Its Conditions and Possibilities. By 
William Dinwiddie. With Illustrations from Pho- 
tographs by the Author. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1899. Price, $2.50 
The opening chaper,describing the evacuation 

of Puerto Rico, reads like a tale of romance. It 

was certainly an eventful moment when at noon 
on Oct. 18th, 1898, Spanish rule ceased on the 

Island of Puerto Rico, and the starsand stripes 

floated out over this veritableparadise. All this 

is admirably told by our author. 

But the book has an intensely practical side. 
In it one can find a comprehensive presentation 
of the industrial, commercial, political, and so- 
cial conditions existing in Puerto Rico to day, 
with a mass of facts, figures, and comparisons 
of past institutions with the present. 

One can see from all that is thuseso well pre- 
sented, that while the island affords splendid 
opportunities for the man of money, at present, 
at least, it is no place for the man of small 
means. The pictures which our author gives of 
the peon class, living half-clad in their palm- 
thatched cottages, represent them as happy and 
contented enough, and possibly many a squatter 
in Kansas, or the farther West, would, after all, 
gladly exchange their present surroundings for 
the insouciance of primitive life on the fertile 
hillsides of Puerto Rico. The land being held by 
‘and kings,” prevents effectually any inroad of 
such a class as this, and the Peons will continue 
to flourish until they learn discontent and in- 
dustry, with the appreciation of its proper re- 
wards. One can easily see that in coming years 
Puerto Rico will become a veritable winter par- 
adise for the United States. The admirable 
illustrations in the volume show picturesque 
and romantic scenery, and in comprehensive de- 
tail our author gives most useful information 
on all manner of subjects connected with the 
island. The book might be used as a guide by 
those contemplating a visit to this our new pos- 
session, whether for pleasure or for profit. 
Spiritual Instructions. The Religious Life. By 

the Rev. T. T. Carter, Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 

ford, and Warden of Cleaver. New York: Long- 

mans, Green & Co. Pp. 167. Price, $1 25, 

This is a new edition, with a new preface, of 
what has become a standard work. Itis not a 
scientific treatise upon the religious life as 
such, but a devotional book for those who are 
attempting to live that life. After a general 
statement of the great principles which are to 
pe embodied in that manner of life, it goes on to 
deal in the most helpful way with various as- 
pects and difficulties of it. As a devotional 
writer, Canon Carter has never been surpassed 
in any age of the Church. His books are full of 
a sweet reasonableness, and exemplify the 
finest and highest type of devotion. While 
perfectly healthy and never overstrained, they 
reach the highest levels of spirituality. Each 
of them is a devotional classic. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 
ToapyisM SHOWN IN CuuRcH.—President Mce- 
Kinley was twenty minutes late in attending 
church last Sunday. His tardiness was occa- 
sioned by the ignorance of his coachman, who did 
not know the way to the church. The entire con- 
gregation arose when the president entered the 


church and remained standing until he reached, 


his seat, repeating the formality when he de- 
parted. This, of course, interrupted the order 
of worship; in short, the service had to wait 
while the President was served. Now arises 
Who will be held responsible for 
that interrupted service—-President McKinley 
who was twenty minutes late; his ignorant 
coachman who made him late, or the congrega- 
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tion which for the moment preferred to con- 
cern itself with things temporal rather than 
spiritual? 
Louisy lle Courier-Journal . 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO Mos Law.—Judge Candler, 
of Georgia, is quite right in notifying critics in 
the Northern States, that they will do well to 
look at the lawlessness nearer home. In the 
South, as Judge Candler points out sub- 
stantially, mobs assemble to punish crimes 
which stir the blood to the point of insanity, 
while in the North they are provoked by contro- 
versies about the management of property, the 
rate of wages, and the like. But, after all, it is 
not mainly a question between North and South. 
The lawlessness exists in both sections, and 
that in the Southis not entirely confined to 
cases where: there are outrages upon women. 
Apart from these special cases, the complaint 
that courts, juries, and lawyers in both sec- 
tions are largely to blame for mob violence is 
notto be so easily disposed of as Judge Candler 
appears to imagine. So many men escape the 
ordinary processes of the courts and continue 
careers of crime, that mob law is constantly 
pointing to a failure of the courts as the excuse 
for its existence. 

Cleveland Leader 

Per Fouiy or Trust Promorers,—A published 
statement, made by one of the promoters of the 
trust which is being formed by the glove manu- 
facturers of the United States, contains a strik- 
ing illustration of the fatuous notion upon 
which the men who create such big combina- 
tions base their hopes of great profits. It is 
another avowal of the purpose of trusts to get 
along with one traveling salesman when fifty 
were used under the old conditions. Imagine 
one salesman representing a complete monopoly 
visiting a town to sell gloves, where ten or 
twenty salesmen go with the same line of mer- 
chandise now. He would never be able to 
escape the deadening effect of the consciousness 
that he had no competition. So the easy-going 
dealers who sold gloves at retail would let their 
stocks run low because they would be under no 
pressure to increase them. They would not 
carry stock enough to make them care about re- 
ducing it. *All special efforts to stimulate busi- 
ness would be made in liaes showing more life 
and presenting more novelties. The natural re- 
sult, of course, would be to lessen the number of 
gloves worn in any community in a given length 
of time. Allalong, from the manufacturer to 
the consumer, there would be lethargy in the 
glove business. Then it would be learned anew 
how much truth there is in the old saying that 
competition is the life of trade. : 

Christian Observer 

LitureicaAL TENDENCIHS.—The tendency in 
Presbyterian Churches towards the use of some 
sort of a liturgy deserves careful attention. If 
it implies a desire for a mere outward and zs- 
thetic adornment of the services, then itis a 
tendency to formalism. If it springs out of a 
decline in the distinctively spiritual element in ~ 
the worship of the sanctuary, then it is some- 
thing to be avoided, and remedied as soon as 
possible. If it arises from a genuine desire to 
enrich our somewhat plain form of worship, and 
to make it more effective, we are inclined to 
think that this desire is mistaken, and will 
doom those who cherish it to serious disappoint- 
ment. What is most to be desired is emphasis 
on the spirit rather than on the forms in the 
worship of God in the services of the sanctuary. 
To avoid the force of the demand for a liturgy, 
our ministers should give most careful attention 
to all the liturgical parts of the services of God’s — 
house. The hymns and the Scriptures should 
be read with great care. This can be done only 


by constant attention and practice. 
prayers, both in their form and matter, should 
pe carefully studied. Vain repetitions, con- 
fused petitions, and slovenly expressions must 
be avoided. This needs reflection and careful 
consi eration beforehand. If this be done, then 
free prayer will be found far the best. It will 
preserve the spiritual factor, give scope and 
flexibility, and render all liturgies and reading 
of prayers quite unnecessary. This is equally 
true of marriage, baptismal, Communion and 
funeral services, as of the public worship of the 
Lord’s house. 


Then the ~ 
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The household 


Recreation in Figures 


1* it be true that figures won’t lie, that 
they won’t even equivocate, that two and 
two exhibit an unbending determination to 
make four and nothing but four, at least 
figures do often play strange pranks. They 
abound in paradoxes, and though a paradox 
is rightly detined asa truth that only ap- 
pears to be a lie, yet the stern moralist who 
hates even the appearance of evil, looks 
with scant favor upon a paradox. We don’t 
have far to look. ; 

‘There is the number nine. Itis a most 
romantic number, and a most persistent, 
self-willed, and obstinate one. You cannot 
multiply it away or get rid of it anyhow. 
Whatever you do, it is sure totura up again 
as did the body of Eugene Aram’s victim. 
Mr. W. Green who died in 1794, is said to 
have first called attention to the fact that 
all through the multiplication table the pro- 
duct of nine comes to nine. Multiply by 
any figure you like, and the sum of the re- 
sultant digits will invariably add up to 
nine. Thus, twice 9 is 18; add the digits 
together, and 1 and 8 make 9. Three times 

is 27; and2and 7 is9. So it goes on up 
to 11 ,times 9, which gives 99. Very good. 
Add the digits together, 9 and 9is 18, and 8 
and1lis9. Go on to any extent, and you 
will find it impossible to get away from the 
figure 9, Take an example at random. 
Nine times 339 is 3,051; add the digits 
together, and they make nine. Or again, 
nine times 2.127 is 19,143; add the digits 
together, they make 18, and 8and 1 is 9, Or 
still again, 9 times 5,071 is 45,639; the sum of 
these digits is 27, and 2 and 7 is 9. 

This seems startling enough. Yet there 
are other queer examples of the same form 
of persistence. It was M. de Maivan who 
discovered if you take any row of figures, 
and, reversing their order, make a subtrac- 
tion sum of obverse and reverse, the final 
result of adding up the digits of the answer 
will always be nine. Asforexample:— 

2,941 
Reverse, 1,492 


1,449 

Now, | plus 4 plus 4 plus 9 equals 18; and 
1 plus 8 equals 9. 

The same result is obtained if you raise 
the numbers so changed to their squares or 
tubes. Start anew, for example, with 62; 
reversing it, you get 26. Now, 62—26 equals 
36, and 3 plus6 equals 9. The squares of 26 
and 62 are, repectively, 676 and 3,844. Sub- 
tract one from the other, and you will get 
3,168, equals 18, and 1 plus 8 equals 9. So 


‘with the cubes of 26 and 62, which are 17,576 


and 238,328. Subtracting, the result is 
220,752, equals 18, and 1 plus 8 equals 9. 

Again you are confronted with the same 
puzzling peculiarity in another form. Write 
down any number, as, for example, 7,549,132; 
subtract tterefrom the sum of its digits, 
and, no matter what figures you start with, 
the digits of the results will always come to 
9. 

7,549,132, sum of digits equals 31. 

31 


7,549,101, sum of digits equals 27, and 2 
plus 7 equals 9. 

Again, set the figure 9 down in multipli- 
cation, thus: 

1 times 9 equals 9 
2 66 9 66 18 


3 times 9 equals 27 


4 66 9 66 36 
5 3 9 ts 45 
MR ONLEE a 
eaten? 408 
Oy oo 
9 66 9 66 SL 
LOVER, ho mae «OO 


Now you will see that the tens column reads 
down, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and the units 
column up, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Here isa different property of the same 
number. If you arrange in a row the car- 
dinal numbers from 1 to 9, with the single 
omission of 8, and multiply the sum so 
represented by any one of the figures multi- 
plied by 9, the resuit will present a succes- 
sion of figures identical with that which 
was multiplied by 9. Thus, if you wish a 
series of fives, you take 5 times 9 equals 45, 
for a multiplier, with this result: 

12345679 
45 


61728395 
49382716 


A very curious number is 142,857, which, 
multiplied by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, gives the 
same figures in the same order, beginning 
at a different point, but if multiplied by 
7, givesall nines. Multiplied by 1 it equals 
142,857; multiplied by 2, equals 285,714; mul- 
tiplied by 3, equals 428,571; multiplied by 
4, equals 571,428; multiplied by 5, equals 
714,275; multiplied by 6, equals 857,142; mul- 
tiplied by 7, equals 999,999. Multiply 142,857 
by 8 and you have 1,142,856. Then add the 
first figure to the last, and you have 142,857, 
the original number, the figures exactly the 
same as at the start, 

The number 37 has this strange peculiarity 
—multiplied by 3, or by any multiple of 3 up 
to 27, it gives three figures all alike. Thus, 
three times 37 will be 111. Twice three 
times (6 times) 37 will be 222; three times 
three times (9 times) 37 gives three threes; 
four times three times (12 times) 37, three 
fours; and so on, 

The wonderful procreative power of fig- 
ures, or rather their accumulative growth, 
has. been exemplified in that familiar story 
of the farmer who, undertaking to pay his 
farrier one grain of wheat for the first nail, 
two for the second, and so on, found that he 
had bargained to give the farrier more 
wheat than was grown in all England. 

Here is anotherexample. Take the num- 


‘ber 15, let us say. Multiply that by itself, 


and you get 225. Now multiply 225 by itself 
and so on until fifteen products have been 
multiplied by themselves in turn. You 
don’t think that is a difficult problem? Well, 
you may be a clever mathematician, but it 
would take you about a quarter of acen- 
tury to work out this simple little sum. The 
final product called for contains 38,589 fig- 
ures, the first of which are 1,442, Allowing 
three figures to an inch, the answer would 
be over 1,070 feet long. To perform the 
operation would require about 500,000,000 
figures, If theycan be made at the rate of 
one a minute, a person working ten hours a 
day for three hundred days in each year, 
would be twenty-eight years about it. If, 
in multiplying, he should make a row of 
ciphers, as he does other figures, the num- 
ber of figures would be more than 523,939,228. 
This would be the precise number of figures 
used if the product of the left hand figure 
in each multiplicand by each figure of the 
multiplier was always a single figure, but as 


it is most frequently, though not always, 
two figures, the method employed to obtain 
the foregoing result cannot be accurately 
applied. Assuming that the cipher is used 
on an average once in ten times, 475,000,000,- 
000 approximates the actual number, 

There isa clever Persian story about a 
wealthy Oriental who, dying, left seventeen 
camels to be divided as follows: His eldest 
son to have half, his second son a third, and 
his youngest a ninth. But how divide cam- 
els into fractions? The three sons indespair 
consulted Mohammed Ali. ‘‘Nothing edsier,” 
said the wise man. ‘‘I’ll lend you another 
camel to make eighteen, and now divide 
them yourselves.” The consequence was 
that each brother got from one eighth of a 
camel to one half more than he was entitled 
to, and Alireceived his camel back again— 
the eldest brother getting nine camels, the 
second six, and the third two. 

There are many mathematical queries 
afloat whose object is to puzzle the wits of 
the unwary listener, or to beguile him into 
giving an absurd reply. Some of these are 
very ancient. Many are excellent. Who, 
for example, has not at some period of his 
existence been asked, ‘If a goose weighs 
ten pounds and half its own weight, what is 
the weight of the goose?” And who has not 
been tempted to reply on the instant, fifteen 
pounds. The correct answer is, of course, 
twenty pounds. Indeed, it is astonishing 
what a very simple query will sometimes 
catch a wise man napping. Even the fol- 
lowing has been known to succeed: 

‘“How many days would it take to cut up 
a piece of cloth fifty yards long, one yard be- 
ing cut off every day?” 

Or this: “A snail climbing up a post 
twenty feet high ascends five feet every day, 
and slips down four feet every night; how 
long will the snail take to reach the top of 
the post?” 

Or again: ‘A wise man having a window 
one yard high and one yard wide, and re- 
quiring more light, enlarged his window to 
twice its former size; yet the window was 
still only one yard high and one yard wide. 
How was this done?” 

This is a catch question in geometry, as the 
preceding were catch questions in arithme- 
tic—the window being diamond shaped at 
first, and afterwards made square. As to 
the former, perhaps it is scarcely necessary 
to say that the answer to the first is not 
fifty days, but forty-nine; and to the second, 
not twenty days, but sixteen—since the 
snail, who gains one foot each day for fifteen 
days, climbs on the sixteenth day to the 
top of the pole, and there remains. 

Numbers have a legendary and mystic 
signification. Itis not only the mathema- 
tician that has been fascinated by them. 
The poet, the philosopher, the priest, have 
pondered over their changeless relations to 
each other, have seen in mathematical 
truth the one thing absolutely fixed and 
sure, and have come to look upon numbers 
and their symbols as in some sort a revela- 
tion from on high, things to be dealt with 
reverently and awsomely. And so almost 
every number has been given an esoteric 
meaning. 

The number one, as being indivisible, 
and as entering into all other numbers, was 
always a sacred number. The Egyptians 
made it the symbol of life, or mind, of the 
creative spirit. } 

Three, in the Pythagorean system, was 
the perfect number,expressive of beginning, 
middle,and end. From time immemorial, 
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greater prominence has been given to it 
than to any other number, save perhaps 
seven. And as the symbol of the Trinity, 
its influence has waxed more potent in more 
recent times. It appears over and over 
again in the Old Testament and the New. 

When the world was created we find land, 
water, and sky, sun, moon, and stars. Noah 
had three sons; Jonah was three days in 
the whale’s belly; Christ three days in the 
tomb. There were three patriarchs—Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Abraham enter- 
tained three angels. Job had three friends. 
Samuel was called three times. Samson 
deceived Delilah three times. Three times 
Saul essayed to kill David with a javelin. 
Jonathan shot three arrows on David’s be- 
half, Daniel was thrown into a den with 
three lyons for praying three times a day. 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were 
rescued from the fiery furnace. The Com- 
mandments were delivered on the third 
day. St. Paul speaks of faith, hope, and 
charity, these three. Three wise men 
came to worship Christ with presents three. 
Christ spoke three times to Satan when 
tempted. He prayed three times before 
His betrayal. Peter denied Him three 
times. Christ suffered three hours’ agony 
on the cross. The superscription was in 
three languages, and three men were cruci- 
fied. The third day Christ rose again, and 
appeared three times to His disciples. And 
so on, and so on. It were tedious to continue 
the enumeration.—Southern Churchman. 


Moving Millions of Gold 


IGGER heaps of gold than ever were 
buried by Captain Kidd or carried by 
rakish craft in the palmy days of the Span- 
ish Main, are week in and week out hauled 
around New York city,to and from banks and 
steamship wharves, in acommonplace truck. 
The business of moving the gold used in 
the settlement of commercial balances, is 
always active in New York, for the credits 
and debits between the local banks and, in 
a wider sense, between the United States 
and foreign countries, are daily shifting and 
must constantly be met. Of course a zrow- 
ing share of the exchanges between banks 
is made by the check system and the clear- 
ing house, so that after the associated 
banks, by their representatives, have met 
together in the morning of each business 
day and exchanged the checks on each other 
taken in the previous day’s transactions, 
only the differences have to be paid in actu- 
al money. 

Thus it happens that the actual exchange 
of cash is generally less than ten per cent. 
of the total clearings, or exchanges of 
checks. For example, one day recently, 
when the New York banks had the largest 
clearings ever recorded—more than $352,- 
000,000—all that immense sum was paid and 
received by the use of only $15,000,000 of 
actual money. Ordinarily this money would 
have been in the form of greenbacks, but 
for some months bills have been very scarce, 
and clearing house balances have uniformly 
been paid in gold, as are foreign balances. 

Although foreign shipments of specie are 
almost constant in one direction or the 
other, the operation is always attended by 
danger and expense, so exchange bankers 
must see a substantial profit in it before 
shipment. This is possible only when the 
exchange rates in the debtor country rise 
high enough to pay for insurance, commis- 
sion, and interest on the gold in transit. 
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When the balance of trade demands actu- 
al shipments, New York bankers or foreign 
exchange houses call in the services of Mr. 
Barkley, a rotund truckman, well known to 
everybody in Wall street. He has a monop- 
oly of the trucking of gold there; all the 
bankers know and trust him, as they did 
his father for more than forty years. Bark- 
ley has aslate hanging in a doorway near 
the Stock Exchange, and his trucks stand 
near by when not busy. The bankers send 
a clerk or messenger for Barkley when they 
want any carting done. The last time I 
passed that door, the slate said: ‘‘Call at J. 
P. Morgan & Co’s and see Mr. King.” An- 
other day it may contain one or half a dozen 
orders from the big houses, and thither 
Barkley or one or two of his men go to do 
their bidding. 

Gold in transit is packed into small rou- 
leuax, wrapped carefully in little canvas 
bags. The small bagsare encased in bigger 
and heavier ones. The whole thing is then 
put into a small keg and the interstices are 
filled with sawdust. This is to prevent ab- 
rasion, for gold that is much worn by roll- 
ing around loses considerably in value. 

Some gold stays in its wrappings for 
months and years together, It may in that 
time have traveled a dozen or twenty times 
across the ocean, or it may have lain un- 
touched in bank vault or clearing house. 
When moved about on the trucks, it might 
be supposed that a big guard of men would 
be necessary to watch lest some agile thief 
get away with one of the little kegs. But 
the little kegs are their own protection; 
the $60,000 they contain makes troublesome 
litting for two men, and only a Sandow of a 
thief would have any chance to get away in 
safety. 7 

All gold shipments of. any magnitude go 
only by the fastest ships, which are built 
with special compartments for gold downon 
the keelson and far in the bows. 


When Barkley or his European confreres 
bring a consignment aboard, it is carefully 
stored in the ship’s vault and the purser 
takes sole charge of the keys, The first of- 
ficer of the vessel sees that the vault is cov- 
ered fathoms deep with the solidest kind of 
freight. If any robberies have occurred, 
they have never been -recorded.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Poor But Rich 


NCE in England I was driving with an 

old farmer, and some of the neighbor- 
hood came under criticism. Speaking of a 
prominent man in the village, Iasked: ‘‘He 
is a man of means?” 

‘Well, sir,” the farmer replied, ‘‘he ain’t 
got much money, but he’s mighty rich.” 

“He has a great deal of land, then?” I 
asked. 

‘No, sir, he ain’t got much land, neither; 
but still he is mighty rich.” 

The old farmer, with a pleased smile, ob- 
served my puzzled look for a moment, and 
then explained: 

‘*You see he ain’t got much money, and he 
ain’t got much land, but still he is rich, be- 
cause he never went to bed owing a man a 
cent in all his life. He lives as well as he 
wants to live,and pays as he goes; he doesn’t 
Owe anything, and he ain’t afraid of any- 
body; he tells every man the truth,and does 
his duty by himself, his family, and his 
neighbors; his word is as good as his bond, 
and every man, woman, and child in the 
town looks up to him and respects him. No, 
sir, he ain’t got much land; but still he is a 
mighty rich man, because he’s got all he 
wants.” 

I assented to the old farmer’s deductions, 
for I thought them entirely correct. When 
a man has all he needs and all he wants, he 
is certainly rich, and when he lacks these 
things, ne is certainly poor.—Outlook. 
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hundred and twenty students. 


ST. MARY’S, Knoxville, is one of the old- 


in its appointments and methods. With its 
superb buildings and equipment, its healthy 
location, its corps of experienced instructors, its 
more than thirty years of continuous success, it 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children's hour. 


The Little People 


Adreary place would be the earth, 
Were there no little people in it; 
The song of life would lose its mirth 

Were there no children to begin it; 


No little forms like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender; 
Wo little heads on breast and brow 

To keep the thrilling love chords tender. 


The sterner soul would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


Life’s song indeed. would lose its charm, 
Were there no babies to begin it; 

A doleful place this world would be 
Where there no little people in it. 


—John G. Whittier. 


Ruth’s Penny 


“““The briar’s in bud and the sun's going down’,”’ 


sang Ruth Barstow, as she sat in the farm- 


house doorway with her hands clasped 
around her knees, and her head resting 
against the door casing. 

She was looking across the stretch of 
grove-dotted Minnesota table-land to the 
western sky, against which lay the crimson 
panorama of the sunset. 

“M-m-m-m-m, ‘And I haven't a penny, 

And how shall I get me to Twickenham Town” ” 

Again she sang in a meditative way. 

“Why not walk, Ruth?” suggested her 
sister Lois, a grave, sweet-faced woman of 
twenty-six, who was folding a pile of fresh- 
Jy ironed clothes. 

“But it’sa ferry, Lois,” put in Miriam, the 
youngest of the threesisters. ‘Ruth, you’ll 
have to give up the trip, unless you can 
borrow the penny, for there’s no way to 
earn it in this solitude,” laughed the girl. 

Here Kirstine, the Danish help who had 
been in the Barstow family when the girls’ 
mother died, appeared at the door, saying: 

“Ruth, the calves are in the garden.” 

“Oh, my parsley! and oh, my cress! and 
oh, my phlox and bouncing Bess!” exclaimed 
Ruth, and was off around the corner of the 
house in a twinkling. After an exciting 
chase, supplemented by such shoo-ing, and 


_. waving of a kitchen towel by Kirstine, and 


some intelligent. heading off on the part of 
Shep, the discreet old farm dog, Ruth drove 
the frolicsome calves into the barnyard, 
and repaired the damage to the garden 
beds. 

The brief twilight of a June day had begun 
when she reappeared, and again seated her- 
self on the door sill, saying: 

“T tell you, girls, I’m tired of being all the 
boy my father has, but I’m tired of being of 
so little use to him. Daddy needs a good, 
strong man, and he needs him the year 
around.’’ 

“Yes, Ruth, but if the crops should fail 

- again, there would be nothing with which to 
pay him,” said Lois. 

“There will be heavy crops, and the gar- 
denis fine. Weshall have strawberries and 
‘green corn to give away, for there’s no sale 

for anything.” 

“O dear,”sighed Miriam, ‘‘there seems al- 
ways something the matter; either we have 
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no crops when the market is high, or when 
we have plenty, prices are so low it does not 
pay to cultivate them. I wish papa would 
sell or rent the farm, and let us go to town. 
Surely we three could earn the living for 
four in some way, now that papa is so poor- 
bie 

“O Miriam!” said Ruth, ‘you are so silly 
in your constant cry of ‘sell the farm.’ We 
couldn’t give itaway as real estate is now, 
and if we could, what should we do in town? 
Teach? Not one of us could pass an examina- 
tion. Clerk? There are a dozen girls al- 
ready waiting for every vacancy. Sew? We 
should starve to death waiting to learn what 
is demanded of a seamstress nowadays. 
Then it would kill father to give up the 
|place. Thank goodness, it’s not mortgaged, 
but it’s running down, and, girls, papa is fail- 
ing, and must have help. There he comes 
| now, dear old daddy!” and out she went to 
meet and help him as the horses come trot- 
ting around the house, and stopped at the 
stable door. 


“Barstow’s,” as it had long been called, 
was one of the older places in Minnesota. Its 
block farmhouse and many out- buildings 
were set back on an old territorial road, its 
big orchard and oak grove, and its vine- 
covered porches, not to speak of the lake 
which was its western boundary, made it a 
picturesque and an attractive place. 


Mr. Barstow, its owner, was a thrifty New 
Englander, who had once been a wealthy 
man, but the loss of his wife, after a long ill- 
ness, and the sudden death of his only son, 
had broken his spirit, and a succession of 
poor crops and losses in other ways had re- 
duced him to very narrow means, Lois, with 
Kirstine’s help, did the household work, and 
Miriam who was a beauty-lover, made the 
rooms dainty and attractive in numberless 
ways; but Ruth was her father’s real de- 
pendence, She knew and loved every ani- 
mal on the place. She drove the horses in 
haying and harvesting, when help was 
scarce. The garden washer care, as was the 
poultry, and she wasso full of resource, her 
father called her his right hand. Her out- 
of-door life had made her seem a little hoy- 
denish, but she was a beautiful and lovable 
girl—a girl still, in spite of her length of 
limb and her twenty years of life. 

“What news in town to-day, daddy, dear?” 
asked she, as she helped him unharness the 
horses. 


“Very good news, Ruth, if I were a little 
more forehanded, Hebb has left his farm, 
and his man, Lars Larsen, is out of a place 
and doesn’t want to leave the neighborhood. 
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ur Book 


I received in due time your 
book. When I wrote you, it 
was one week after I had given 
Mellin’s Food to the baby, then 
3 months old, and ill with cholera 
infantum. I am glad to tell you | 
that in less than 48 hours an 
improvement began to appear; the 
baby is well to-day and is the only one 
saved among 30 or 40 infants in the 
neighborhood who were sick at the 
same time. Ch. Courly, Buena Vista, 
Florida. 


Mellin’s Food 


We have a book called “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” in 
which we give some valuable in- 
formation in regard to infant feed- 
ing and particularly in regard to 
the use of Mellin’s Food. It tells 
you what Mellin’s Food is, tells 
you why cow’s milk does not al- 
ways agree with the baby, tells you 
how to use Mellin’s Food. We | 
will send this book free of Ae 


charge to any mother who 
will send us her name. 6) 
Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. g ( 


AWN EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY. 


It is generally conceded by economists who 
study the commercial situation of the country, 
that the great arteries of railway travel-are a 
sure indication of its condition. A depression 
in commercial lines means abandoned business 
trips and the cancellation of pleasure travel, 
while a healthy condition of affairs means busi- 
ness trips and an increase of passengers on 
pleasure bent. 

A good evidence that a business revival has 
gone broadcast over this country is the ‘Lake 
Shore Limited,’ the star train of the Vanderbilt 
system, between New York and Chicago, which 
is daily comfortably filled. With a view to tak- 
ing the best possible care of its patrons, the 
New York Central has arranged to increase the 
equipment of this train by placing an additional 
standard sleeper on the trains every day. To 
the regular traveler the appointments and com- 
forts of this train are well known, but if you 
have never made a trip on it, you owe it to 
yourself to see and enjoy the advance made in 
comfort and luxury in modern railway travel. 
Remember the fare is no higher on this train, 
except between New York and Chicago, while 
the accommodations and service place this par- 
ticular train conspicuously at the head of the 
list, when compared with other lines.— Albany 
Journal, 
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to remind you that it’s time to listen to the voice 
of common sense. 
your washing in the hardest way, when 
there’s nothing to be gained by it. 
Compare soap-washing with Pearline- 


It isn’t reasonable to do 


washing, point by point, and all the gain is on the side 


of Pearline. 
rubbing, more economy. 


Greater ease and quickness, absence of 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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But Ruth, he wants $30 a month by the 
year.” ; 

“Well, he’s worth it, papa. Why, if we 
had him the year around, with our good 
team and farm machinery, you might have 
a little rest, and everything would go on all 
right.” 

“Yes, he is capable, and a good calcula- 
tor, but his wages would be $360 for the 
year, and we are behind on last year, and 
owe for getting in this spring’s crop.” 

Ruth marked her father’s dragging step, 
as they walked to the house, and his pallor 
half alarmed her throughout the evening. 

She lay long awake that night. It was 
obvious her father must have help. The 
crops promised well. The wheat crop alone 
should more than lift them out of debt, and 
the other crops would pay the ordinary fam- 
ily expenses. But Lar’s wages. It seemed 
such a pity the garden and poultry should 
bring in no income. But with butter at 
twelve cents a pound, and eggs and straw- 
berries at whatever one chose to offer for 
them, there was no hope of income from 
them, further than to provide an excellent 
living for the family. Herea thought oc- 
curred to her. 

‘““Why not?” said she. ‘With plenty of 
young chickens in the yard, more calves 
than we can winter, a lake at our door 
stocked with fish, and agarden full of veg- 
etables and berries, and no market for any 
of them.” Ruth sat up in bed in her ex- 
citement. 

‘“Why on earth haven’t some of us thought 
of it? We will try it.” Then she laughed 
half aloud as thesuccess of her plan spread 
itself before her. Ruth lay down, dismissed 
her worries, breathed a prayer of thankful- 
ness, and went to sleep. 

The next morning she saddled old Fan and 
started off as soon as breakfast was over. 
“Going for the mail,” she called back as the 
pony racked off down the cottonwood shaded 
lane. She rode up to the village hotel, and 
asked to see the landlord, an old friend of 
the family. 

‘““Ah, Miss Ruth, you are just the one I 
want to see,” saidhe. Your neighbor, Hebb, 
has left for the Klondike, and I donot think 
the new people up there are likely to take 
his place in caring for my overflow of board- 
ers. Can youhelp me out? I have five to be 
cared for at once.” 

‘Who are they?” asked Ruth, not stopping 
to tell him she had come to ask him to send 
some nice people to her for the summer. 


“Three are college students who want 
only plenty to eat, and a place to sleep, when 
they are there. They will be out on their 
wheels, and on the tramp a good deal of the 
time. They are able to pay what you ask, 
but I have told them six dollars a week 
would be about right.” 

‘‘And the others?” 

‘The others are two retired teachers. 
They want good, clean, comfortable beds, 
country fare, and a horse to drive any day 
they may call for it. They will occupy one 
room, and want to pay $15 a week for the 
two, the use of the team included,” 


A little rapid mental arithmetic told Ruth 
that there would be an income of $132 per 
month from the five, with nothing to buy but 
a few groceries, and she closed the bargain 
at once, feeling sure that Lois’ good sense 
and Miriam’s love of company would bring 
them to approve her enterprise. 

On the way home she stopped at Hebb’s, 
and asked Lars to go over to see her father, 


and as the brawny and civil young North- 
man walked by the horse’s side, he expressed 


his willingness to assist her in caring for her 


prospective family of boarders. He was 
familiar with their wants, and would har- 
ness for them or get them boats, or do any 
of the many things helpless city people are 
always wanting in the country. 

Of course the boarders came, and of course 
they could not fail to be pleased with their 
entertainment. The students proved to be 
three big, jolly boys, full of fun and frolic, 
who, during the three or four days in the 
week that they spent at the farmhouse, 
were a welcome addition to the family life. 

The teachers were sweet, refined women, 
who gave the motherless Barstow girls a 
great deal more than money in return for 
the home comforts they enjoyed. 

When the young mex left, after a three 
months’ sojourn, it was with the understand- 
ing that they might return the nextsummer. 
As for the ladies autumn came and found 
them still at the farm, to their entire satis- 
faction. 

One afternoon Ruth, with her hands in her 
jacket pockets, and standing in a flood of 
October sunshine, was watching her father 
polish an oar Lars had just made. She sang: 

‘And I'll row ye so swift, and I'll row ye so steady, 

An’ ’tis but a penny to Twickenham Town.’” 

Said one of the ladies who was looking 
from the op2n window: 

“Tt is always uplifting tome to hear Ruth 
sing snatches of that ballad. The words are 
nothing, but there seems to be such a ring 
of triumph in her voice.” 

‘‘When the song ceased they saw Ruth 
look fondly into her father’s happy eyes, and 
heard her say: 

‘T am thinking, dear daddy, how rested 
and well you look.” —The Advance. 


FOOD AND WEATHER. 


Temperature Increased or Reduced 
by Food. 


The old army ration for the tropics has 
been very sharply criticised, for the reason 
that it consists of articles of food that any 
person even slightly acquainted with the 
elements of food knows is not adapted to the 
needs of the human system in hot weather. 
Nature shows forth in the selection of food 
by inhabitants of various countries; for in- 
stance, the Esquimaux in a cold climate se- 
lects heavy, carbonaceous foods, tallow, 
bacon, and such; while the Hindoo and in- 
habitants of hot countries turn to the ce- 
reals for sustenance. 

We should follow this hint of nature, and 
particularly in hot weather should avoid 
much butter, meat, or any of that class of 
food. Perhaps a little meat once a day is 
not amiss, even in hot weather, but the 
breakfast and lunch should be made of fruit, 
one or two slices of entire wheat bread, and 
some Grape-Nuts and cream. Grape-Nuts 
are mentioned, because they furnish the 
ideal cereal food in a most palatable and de- 
licious form, in addition to which, they are 
ready cooked and require no attention 
whatever from the cook. 

A person can pass through weather that 
may be intensely hot, ina comfortable man- 
ner, if the food be properly selected, and 
the above suggestions can be put into prac- 
tice with most excellent results. 


“Little Strokes 
Fell Great Oaks.” 


The giants of the forest must yield at 
last to the continual blows of the woods- 
man. When the human blood has become 
clogged and impure the little drops of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, properly taken, will 
fell the oak a bad blood. 
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It can be obtained of your loca) ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G, P. A., Il, Cent, R. R., ein 
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between the distances now traversed in com- 
merce of eastern United States with western 
coasts of America, and those which would be 
made practicable by an Isthmian canal, is in- 
teresting. The fact that the Isthmus of Panama 
lies almost directly south of the Atlantic coast 
ports, and that all commerce for the western 
coasts of South America, must now travel east- 
wardly a distance of over 2,500 miles, and again 
back to the west a like distance, before reaching 
the western coast of South America, indicates 
in some degree the loss of distance and steam 
power which must be utiliz2d in reaching the 
western coast of South America, contrasted 
with that which will be practicable should a 
water route be opened across the Isthmus. 
From New York to Valparaiso on the western 
coast of South America via the Straits of Mag- 
ellan, is shown to be 8,460 miles, while via Colon 
and Panama it is but 4,572 miles; while from 
New York to San Francisco via the Straits of 
Magellan is 13,090 miles, while via Nicaragus it 
is 4,867. The commerce of the west coast of 
South America, as shown by the publication of 
the Bureau of Statistics which this map ac- 
companies, now amounts to over $100,000,000 an- 
nually, and of this sum but $15,000,000 is with 
the United States. The imports of Chile, Peru, 
Equador, and Bolivia, amounted in 1897 to over 
$50,000,000, and of this amount less than $5,000,000 
was from the United States. Thus in that part 
of the commerce in which the United States 
producers and manufacturers are most inter- 
ested, the export trade, the United States now 
obtains less than 10 per cent. of the trade of the 
Pacific coast of South America. 

Chile has developed a greater variety of in- 
dustries, and with greater success than its 
neighbors lying nearer to the equator. About 
one half of its population is engaged in agri- 
culture, the wheat product alone being about 
28,000,000 bushels, other cereals amounting to 
about 8,500,000 bushels, besides fruits and veg- 
etables. Sheep and cattle are largely grown, 
and wool, bides, and leather form the important 
features of her exports. The most important 


of the exports, however, is nitrate, the exporta- 
tion of which is rapidly increasing. 

Peru has also an area equivalent to that of 
California, Oregon, and Washington combined. 
The imports of Peru in 1897 are given at $8,065,- 
792, of which amount $737.858 or 9 15 per cent., 
was fromthe U.S. The chief productions are 
cotton, coffee, and sugar. 


Finance and Commerce 


HE heathfulness and vigor of the business 
situation in this country seems to have no 
limit. Hach week’s statistical reports of the 
various departments of trade and commerce 
show a volume in continuous excess of all pre- 
vious records. Nowhere is there an abatement. 
In all the leading articles of manufacture prices 
are still firm and seemingly tending upward. 
In iron, while a reaction has been generally 
thought probable, there are yet no signs of it. 
Prices are, however, changing more slowly 
than heretofore, and in some classes of goods 
are stationary. The advance in the last year 
has been very great, and as a result the produc- 
tion of pig iron in this country is now at the 
rate of 13,000,000 tons per year, against less than 
12,000,000 tons in 1898. The slowness with which 
plants out of blast can be put into use again is 
the only reason it is not larger. Quite a sharp 
break in the price of iron has taken place in 
Glasgow, where speculation in it is much 
greater than in this country. Cotton, however, 
continues to drag in price, due mainly to the es- 
timates for the growing crop. Cotton fabrics 
are generally firm in tone with better prices in 
some cases. Wheat made some gain last week. 
Primary receipts have decreased somewhat, 
the first rush of winter wheat being over, and 
the movement of spring only beginning. Ex- 
port demand has increased somewhat, and 
stocks are being moderately decreased. Supplies 
from the Southern Hemisphere are falling off, 
and European markets have therefore a harden- 
ing tendency. It is the opinion of many of the 
usually best informed in the trade that the 
shortage in Russia and this country will make 
itself felt in the price later on. Corn made a 
gain in price also. There is no material change 
in the crop outlook, which is generally favor- 
able, but of which the general commercial esti- 
mate is doubtless too high. Stocks of old corn 
are, however, small, the demand, both domestic 
and foreign, is good, and the market was in an 
oversold condition, which occasioned the ad- 
vance. Provisions are about unchanged. A re- 
markable feature is that live hogs at the stock- 
yards are almost as high as the vured meats, a 
condition largely due to the depressing effects 
of fears of yellow fever on speculation. 
The financial situation may be called fairly 
favorable, and here another anomolous condi- 
tion obtains. At a season of the year when 
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water routes. It shows especially the roxtes 
followed by steamships in the commerce between 
the eastern and southern ports of the United 
States and of Central and South America and 
the western coast of the U.S. The contrast 
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“What you want when you want it” 


Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire,. 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


| Veal Loaf! |Ox Tongue (whole) | 


| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 


Wafer Sliced | | Deviled Ham 


Smoked Beef 


| Brisket Beet | 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ‘‘ How 
-+to Make Good Things to Eat”’ yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
LPL DE PIII IowOmmsrnc. 


MARQUETTE ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicazo, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Its healthful location, beautiful 
sccnery, good hotels, and complete immunity 
from hay fever, make a summer outing at Mar- 
quette, Mich., very attractive from the stand- 
point of health, rest, and comfort. For particu- 
lars apply at ticket office, 95 Adams street, Chi- 
cago- 


A TOUR AROUND THE WORLD—A SMALL PARTY 


is now being organized to start in October, accompanied 
by an experienced Oriental traveller. An exceptional op- 
portunity to make tour under most favorable conditions. 
Cruise to the Orient Feb 1st, $400 and up. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


EXCURSION TO TORONTO 
Via the Wabash. 


The Wabash will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago to Toronto, August 26th to 29th, at 
$12 40 for the round trip, account of Toronto 
Fair. Write for particulars. City Ticket Of- 
fice, 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office. 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 381.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Seconda- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’'s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 1083S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at Ff. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison's Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk, 

CHANGE OF ADDREsS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

FOREIGN.-—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings, 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchan e. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed: if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label shoulda 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent, 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 
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With the advent of the 33d Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic at Philadel- 
phia. September 4th to 9th, great interest is 
manifested by those expecting to make the trip 
to see as many of the famous battletields as pos 
sible en route. A sixteen dollar and foriy-five 
cent ticket via the Baltimore & Ohio Road 
covers the round trip to Philadelphia, including 
stop-over at Washington, D.C., and a daylight 
ride through the cele>rated valleys of the 
Shenandoah and Potomac, via Cumberland, 
Harper’s Ferry, ete. Phone, Harrison 1,051. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
. Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


KINGSFORD'S 
OSWEGO STARCH 


SILVER GLOSS CORN STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY. FOR THE TABLE. 
The sublic can use with entire safety and satisfaction. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


D S 
IMPROVED Personal examination of Securities 


Thirteen Years’ Experience, 
FARMS ONLY. oe most areca esi aea courted, 
W. L. WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 

CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RlLAGE WEG. CO., Elkhart, Ind, 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send tor Schieffelin & Co., New York 


CHEAP LAND EXCURSION TO MOBILE, ALA. 
Via the Wabash & M. & O. 

The Wabash will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago to Mobile, Ala,, and return at $15.00 for 
the round trip, good to leave Chicago ou August 
22nd only. Write for maps, time-tables, and full 
particulars. F. A. Palmer, Asst. Gen. Pass. 
Agt., 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


Best Line 


Burlington | 


Route 


to 

Denver 
“GEESE La 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The @uropean 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 

cellence on this line. 


«‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicagois only one 
night on theroad and carries a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


Ube Diving Church 


SS orl 
rn si i 


Pest 
V4 
hs “hy ae rl 0 


-AEAGLE over 
2B RAND 


5 CONDENSED i MILK. 


Borden’s Condensed, ss abi Go., New York 
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FOR | 
NURSING 


AND GENERAL 


SE qa 
‘BABIES’ 

ABOOK FOR 
MOTHERS. 


The Care of Gloves 


O remove a glove from the hand, take hold 

at the wrist and turn it wrong side out; 
then turn it right side out, smooth, and air well 
before putting away. When black kid gloves 
become soiled, or worn in spots, or turned white 
from wear, good authority says to ‘wet the 
spots with black ink.’’ A good way is to apply 
it by means of a bit of flannel on the end of a 
small stick, then mix a few drops with a tea- 
spoonful of sweet oil, and witha flannel rub the 
mixture all over the gloves and dry them in the 
sun. When dry, put them on to stretch them 
smooth, and polish with a soft flannel. Light- 
colored gloves which seem to be soiled all over, 
may be much improved by putting them on and 
‘make believe washing hands” in apan of white 
corn meal. They should b2 washed carefully 
ten or fifteen minutes, then folded for awhile in 
a towel with a weight on them. Spots on light 
gloves may be remedied by dipping a piece of 
soft flannel in a little ammonia and then rubbing 
it over a cake of white soap (yellow soap will 
not do), after which rub the spots diligently, 
but gently, till they disappear. As the flannel 
becomes the least bit soiled, change to a clean 
place or anew piece. Wash gloves, which are 
still fashionable, may be,I am told, washed 
very satisfactorily in hot water in which is put 
one teaspoonful of salad oil, or sweet oil, to 
every quart of water used, first rubbing all the 
soiled spots with pure white soap. They should 
be squeezed, not wrung, shaken out, and dried 
slowly by a fire, rubbing them occasionally be- 
tween the hands to soften them—Good House- 
keeping. 

CuLorororm is useful for taking paint stains 
from black silk. Persistent rubbing is necessa- 
ry. Chloroform will also restore faded plush 
goods by sponging carefully. 

CLEANING AND Dyrtne Fraraers,—To dye 
feathers black, first wash them in a pint of 
boiling water in which half a teaspoonful of soda 
has been dissolved; then rinse and put in the 
dissolved dye as prepared for silk, holding by 
the tips of the stems and moving in the boiliog 
water.’ Rinse in cold water, dry between soft 
cloths, and over a stove, where they may be 
waved in the warm air. If the feathers come 
out too light a black, add more dye. Curl with 
the back of a knife drawn under two or three 
flues of feathers at a time, after heating the 
knife slightly over a warm iron, which makes it 
curl quicker. White feathers may be gently 
soused in warm soapsuds until clean, rinsed in 
clear water, and dried and curled according to 
the plan given for dyed feathers.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


\Horsford’s Acid Phosphate} 


i promotes digestion and corrects 
acidity of the stomach. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


GLASS AND 
Church DECORATING cc 


Eng ish Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co,, 
London and Birmingham. 


Amerizan Mosaic Glass Windows 


CARYL COLEMAN 


- President 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
USSELL STURGIS FOOT 
~ . Miee President NEW YORK 


FURNITURE 
PSP Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


Tenge Church 


Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes, 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, etc Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinitv Parish House. 101 26th st. 


Cox Sons & Vining, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
CHURCH VESTMENTS, ini Fabrics: 
HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street. - Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN, $16.45 
Via the Wabash. 

The Wabash will sell tickets, Chicago to Phil- 
adelphia and return, Sept. Ist to 4th, as above; 
other tickets, a little higher, giving greater 
privileges. Write for particulars. Ticket Of- 
tice, 97 Adams st., Chicago. ; 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 


The Original and Gentine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


Pettijohn's “Foon 
CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


FAMOUS BATTLEFIELDS 
Of the Civil War, many of which are on the di- 
rect line of, or accessible to,- the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad (see announcement of low 
rates to Pniladelphia). 


“A FAIR FACE MAY 
PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIN.’ Marry a Plain 

Girl if She Uses 
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RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, ==" 


Beautifully situated on one.of the most picturesque sites along the Hudson River. The equipment of the buildings throughout is of the most modern style, 

_and the sanitary conditions, lighting, ventilating, and heating contrivances are the best that. can be obtained. An elevating home life, a broad curriculum of 
study, under charge of efficient masters, and military discipline form a combination for the education of young men which insures their success in after life. 
. The moral standing of the Academy is exceedingly high. During the sixty-three years of the school’s historyamany men have graduated who to-day are prom- 
- inent in all branches of profession. Our great aim is to teach the cadets how to study, not simply to impart text- book knowledge. A persona] inspection of 
the school would be greatly appreciated. If this is not possible, an illustrated catalogue will gladly be sent you on application. J.B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin. 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


s 
The Episcopal Academy, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
The 106th year wiil begin Tuesday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
Preparatory Schoul of the highest order for College or for 
business. ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A. Principal. 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 

A select boarding and day school for girls. Sub- 
urban to New York. Reopens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for 
catalogue. THE MISSES CORWINE. Principals. 


COLORADO. 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver, Coloradu. 


Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay Co_Eman, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, il, 


Tux Cuicaco DiocEsaN SCHOOL FOR GIRL8. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Mil{tary Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. NoyxEs, Headmaster. 


’ 
Todd Seminary for Boys, 
52d year. Designed especially to meet the needs of boys 
of the public schoo! age. Send for prospectus. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, I). 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, IU, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten department: ; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefu ly taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to 

Mrs. PHa@sEe H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


BUNKER HILL, ILL. 

Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits. manlioess 
Personal care. No better Home or School at any price 
for any boy. Refers to Bishops Seymour and Tuttie 
Opens September 11th. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 


A.M., B.D. 
Graduate 


eee — in fact every student—becomes at once 
i }an agent, to encourage others to attend the 


Illinois Woman’s College, 


A new building this year will accommodate 
forty more pupils. Apply for room early. 
;Send for illustrated catalogue to 


oseph R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


ville, Illinois. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Acknowledged thx Foremost School of Musical 
Learning. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC se 


Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES. 


34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


INDIANA 


Dbowe Military School, wana: 

y Indiana., 
Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools,or Busi- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). A patron says: ‘Your careful personal 
training makes boys thoroughly reliable and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautiful lakes. Illustrated cat- 
abogue sent Rey. J. H. McKEnziz, Rector. 


IOWA 


Saint Katharine’s Hall 


Davenport, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRaNcES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR.GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H. P. Lerepvrn, Principal, 
Miss E. D. HuntTLEy, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST 
NEW YORK 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. Lowell, Mass. 


Bradford Academy. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida ©. Allen, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


The Cambridge School for Girls. 


A select school with successful system of home board- 
ing. Send for School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


’ . . 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
ages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


a 


MINNESOTA 


advantages in Music and Art. 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall. 


Ep'scopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Re-orc™s, D. V., Sept. 13th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


o NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six important 
buildings added since 1886, For Cata,ogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Sepa 
Exeter, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Nautical Academy, 


Burlington, N. J. A modern School of Highest Type for 
Boys. Splendidly equipped for College and business Prep- 
aration. Military and Naval Drill. Manuai Training. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private rvom fur each student, 
Terms, $400. Rey. C. E. O. Nicuois, Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. Catharine's Hall, 


DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ws 2 
Waele eens: ‘Be ooklyn, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls, having a 
peautiful and healthful situation. Opens its 23d 
year on September 28th. An exceptionally strong 
faculty, including specialists representing the 
pest American and European training. 


Regular and special courses of study adapted to the 
pupil. Small classes. Individual attention. Special 
attention given to home, social, and religious life and 
training, and care of health. A personal visit of par- 
ents desired. For full particulars address, 


MISS CONRO, Principal. 


Miss C, E; Mason's School for Girls 


THE CASTLE, 
Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautiful 
echool. Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 
- ments. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rey.H.C.Potter,Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. For 
illus. circular address I. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y- 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899, 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Mary's Scitool, 


Boarding and Day School] for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SisTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St., New York City. 


OHIO 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School {9*,, 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. - 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


’ 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
A situation and home of rare beauty, instruction unsur- 
passed for thoroughness, complete and modern equip- 
ment, and the intellectual opportunities of one of the cen- 
ters of art and culture of the country. Academic and col- 
1ege departments. Schools of art and music. Moderate 


terms. 
* Mrs. R. J. DeVORE, President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 
38th Y ear begins Sept. 13. 
“\4 Military School of the highest 
order.’'—U. S.WAR DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. HYATT, President. 
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St. Luke’s Schoo! 


Bustleton, Pa. 
near Philade'phia 


Instruction 
careful and indi- 
vidual. No boy & 
}repared by us i 
tor College ex- 
amination has 
ever failed tps sis 
pass. Buildings atiractive, homelike, and perfect- 
ly sanitary. Grounds comprise a campus of seven 
acres, and beautiful shaded lawn. Swimming, 
canoeing and skating. AHealthfulness remark- 
able. No one connected with the school has 
failed to improve in health. 

“The sort of a school to which sensib’e people 
desire to send their sons.”—Bishop Whitaker. 
CHARLES H STRUUT, A.M., Principal. 
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VIRGINIA 


4 ’ ’ s ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
trated catalogue on applicution to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. H. D. Ropiyson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. - 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B, Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


MISSOURI 


SYNODICAL COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


For Young Ladies. Elegant Location. Faculty Specialists. 


Special Courses leading to degrees in Literature, Masic, Art, Elocution. 


Write for catalogue. 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr and Wellesley 
T. P. WALTON, Pres’t, Fulton, Mo. 
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Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; | 
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Notes of the World’s 


OMING WITH APPARENTLY 
official endorsement is the an- 
nouncement from Washington 
that the taking of the Cuban cen- 

sus will mark the beginning of the end of 
American occupation. “This has caused 
something of a commotion among holders of 
strong annexation sentiment, who feel that 
Cuba can be governed wisely and well only 
if made a part of the United States. As it is 
not the intention of this government to re- 
linguish control and direction of Cuban 
afiairs until a form of local government 
shall have been established fully equal to 
the work of administration, it may be pre- 
mature for annexationists to criticise the 
’ administration of President McKinley. It 
would seem to be no more than right to per- 
mit Cubans to determine what form of gov- 
ernment theirs shall be, and if a majority 
decide an American protectorate or annex- 
ation to be best for the future of Cuba, it 
will then be time to discuss the question. 
At present it seems out of place. 
> He 


A seas ORIGINAL PURPOSE OF AMERI- 
can intervention was to alleviate a con- 
dition of oppression in Cuba which was not 
tolerable. This having been accomplished, 
the duty of the United States to the world is 
to establish, or see established, a stable 
government. Having been the instrument 
of changed conditions in Cuba, this country 
will still be responsible in a measure for the 
future, although not in control. No an- 
nouncement of details of the form of govern- 
ment, other than that it will be Republican, 
have been made, but it is stated that the 
- compilation of the census will be shortly 
followed by registration and local elections. 


irra 


HE INSULAR COMMISSION HAS 
completed its work of codifying laws for 
Puerto Rico. Itis assumed that for some 
years, at least, conditions will not permit 
the adoption of a territorial form of govern- 
ment, nor free trade with the United States. 
But about ten per cent. of the people of 
Puerto Rico can read or write any language, 
although the majority show an eagerness to 
learn. Another difficulty in the way of ter- 
ritorial government is that its adoption 
would put in force the Constitution and all 
its rights, such as trial by jury, etc., and 
the condition of the natives would not per- 
mit this. At present, the President has 
the power to maintain a military govern- 
ment until Congress legislates to the con- 
trary, and under this form of government 
he can introduce civil government in a pro- 
visional form throughout the island. Latest 
advices from Puerto Rico are that fully 
259,000 people are destitute. 
a 
N EVENT OF INTERNATIONAL IN- 
terest is the forthcoming race between 


the yachts Shamrock and Defender, off New 
York City. For years British designers 


and builders have endeavored to create a 
yacht which would take the cup across the 
water, from whence it was brought by an 
American yacht, but so far have failed. 
This year, however, the race possesses un- 
usual interest, for although Defender is a 
craft able to show a clean pair of heels to 
any sailing vessel in American waters, Eng- 
lish builders have produced in Shamrock a 
yacht which, so far as observations go, is 
fully the equal of Defender. Both are 
marvels of marine architecture, and surpass 
in speed qualities anything heretofore de- 
signed. As a clean, gentlemanly sport, 
nothing surpasses yachting, so while bear- 
ing no ill will toward the English visitors, 
patriotic Americans will rest their hopes on 
Defender. 
—x— 

RECENT CABLEGRAM FROM LON- 

don states that a Lancashire firm has 
received an order for ten thousand tons of 
steel rails from the United States. This re- 
port, if true, and judging from the indus- 
trial situation there is no reason to doubt its 
veracity, indicates a condition that is most 
gratifying, and augurs well for future pros- 
perity. If an American railroad has placed 
such an order in England, it is simply be- 
cause American mills are too busy to be 
looking for more work. The present call 
for supplies.to be shipped to Puerto Rico has 
revealed a serious shortage in certain lines 
of wearing apparel, reserve stocks having 
been depleted by the home demand. With 
mills and factories running on fulltime, and 
a full volume of crops to add to the wealth of 
the West, the nation finds itself in an envi- 
able position. 
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ISPATCHES THE PAST WEEK AN- 
nounce the formation of two more trusts, 
one of Eastern coal mines and coal-carrying 
railroads, with a capital of $104,000,000; the 
other, the American Automobile Company, 
with a capital of $10,000,000, controlling 
patents in all automoters in which kerosene 
or gasoline is used. For the past few 
months the trust industry has languished, 
partly because there are not many more 
branches of industry to be combined, and 
partly because the heavily over-capitalized 
and waterlogged trust stocks have not been 
subscribed for by investors. The action of 
Eastern bankers in retusing to accept stocks 
of uncertain value as collateral, has also 
had an effect of injuring the inflation indus- 
try. 
ee 
ROM THE MASS OF WORTHLESS 
stuff cabled from Rennes anent the Drey- 
fus case, it is possible to glean a modicum 
of fact, and this is not encouraging’ to those 
who believe in the innocence of the prisoner, 
and hope to see guilt placed where it seems 
to properly belong. Members of the gener- 
al staff appear to possess a faculty of stand- 
ing by each other,and members of the court- 
martial apparently back up their superior 


Progress 


officers and block efforts of the defence to 
draw out facts which would be favorable to 
Dreyfus. The Napoleonic code has its pe- 
culiarities, the chief of which is the assump- 
tion of guilt which compels a prisoner to 
prove his innocence. The proceedings of 
the present court-martial are in some re- 
spects painfully similar to those of the body 
which condemned Dreyfus, and are at vari- 
ance with the Court of Cassation which or- 
dered a new trial. The latter was animated 
by a desire to see justice done, while the: 
idea of the present proceeding seems to be 
that justice lies in the exoneration of the 
general staff, etc. 


posed Je 


NGLAND MUST MAKE THE NEXT 

move inthe Transvaal. The reply of Pres- 
ident Kruger to the proposals of Sir Alfred 
Milner, British High Commissioner of South: 
Africa, acceded to certain demands, with a 
proviso that England renounce her sover- 
eignty. As this is a point which England 
held to be beyond consideration, the matter 
has not advanced toward a pacific settlement. 
As arbitration seems to be out of the ques- 
tion, a display of force will likely be next in 
order. Some British troops have already 
embarked for South Africa, and the Boers 
are making military preparations. At the 
request of England, a large shipment of 
arms and ammunition passing through the. 
Portuguese port of Lourenco Marques on 
Delagoa Bay has been stopped, and this the 
Boers claim is virtually an act of war, as a 
condition of hostilities does not exist between 
England and the Transvaal. It is to be 
hoped :an amicable settlement will be 
reached, and as there can be no doubt of the 
result of the issue, the Boers will probably 
have the good sense to concede all reasona- 
ble demands. 
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HICAGO IS TO HAVE A FALL FESTI- 

val early in October, which will not be 
eclipsed by the festivities attending the ar- 
rival of Admiral Dewey in New York city. 
The Western metropolis will take advan- 
tage of the ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone of the new federal building, and the 
anniversary of the great fire of 1871, to in- 
augurate a week of enjoyment which is ex- 
pected to attract many thousands of visitors. 
The down-town district will be a maze of 
decoration and illumination, and the finale 
will be a charity ball, which is expected to. 
realize not less than $25,000 for sufferers. 
in Puerto Rico. The President, Admiral 
Dewey, and a host of other notables, includ- 
ing the President of Mexico and the Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, are expected to 
gladden the fete by their presence. As a 
matter of fact, the festivities have already 
begun for some members of the general 
committee who are personally delivering in- 
vitations in Mexico, Canada, and New York. 
Great is Chicago, and great will be the fall 
festival. 
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The News of the Church 


Canada 
Rupert’s Land Provincial Synod 


At the opening serviceof the synod held inSt. 
John’s cathedral, Winnipeg, Aug. 9th, Bishop 
Grisdale, of Qu’Appelle, preached the sermon. 
The business session began in the afternoon. 
One important matter brought before the synod 
was the petition of Bishop Newnham, of Moo- 
sonee, to divide his immense diocese. A resolu- 
tien was passed by the House of Bishops, and 
unanimously concurred in by the Lower House, 
by which a new diocese is to be formed, to be 
called the diocese of Keewatin. The Bishop of 
Moosonee transfers $25,000 from funds under 
his control, to form a nucleus for the endow- 
ment fund of the new diocese, and he retains all 
the district from a little west of Moose Fort and 
up the east side of Hudson’s Bay. That held 
this year was the tenth session of the Rupert’s 
Land Synod, nine regular and one special hav- 
ing been held in the twenty-four years since it 
was first called into existence in 1875. Only 
four bishops were able to be present this year. 
Bishop Young, of Athabasca, is still in England, 
his health having broken down; Bishop Reeve, 
of Mackenzie River, was unable to leave his 
work, and Bishop Bompas, of Selkirk, has 
never left his remote mission in the Far North 
since his consecration as bishop in 1874. The 
vast change in the country since the synod was 
first established is shown by some figures. In 
1875 there were only three dioceses outside 
Rupert’s Land, and the total number of clergy 
in this immense tract of country was only 33, 
including the four bishops. In the present year 
there are 185 clergy, with seven bishops. Much 
credit is given to the Primate, Archbishop 
Machray, for the development of the country. 
He began his work as bishop in 1865, on the 
Red River. Among the matters brought before 
the synod this year were some changes in the 
constitution as to the methods of electing bish- 
ops. Also a scheme for a clergy superannua- 
tion fund and some amended rules for the 
Widow and Orphans’ Fund. 


Diocese of Toronto 


The church of the Redeemer, Toronto, has 
been renuvated and greatly improved, and was 
open for service Aug.13th. Ven. Archdeacon Bod- 
dy was appointed commissary for the diocese by 
Bishop Sweatman, to act during the latter’s ab- 
sence in England. The Bishop -expects to re- 
turn by the end of September. A Ladies’ Aid 
Society has been organized in connection with 
St. George’s church, Haliburton. Work on the 
new rectory in the parish of Omenee and Emily 
has been begun, and a new church is talked of. 
St. Paul’s: church, Mono, has been repainted 
lately. ‘The new church‘at Campbell’s Cross is 
well under way, and will be opened in the au- 
tumn, Bishop Newnham, of Moosonee, preached 
to a crowded church at St. Philips’, Toronto, 
July 30th. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia 


At the second annual convention of St. 
George’s deanery Sunday schools, held in All 
Saints’ church, Canso, in the end of July, Rural 
Dean Miller gave an address on Baptism. There 
was an early celebration of Holy Communion, 
at which the clergy and visiting delegates were 
present. After nine years’ service, Mr. J. A. 
Winfield, parish evangelist for St.Paul’s church, 
Halifax, has been obliged to resign on account 
of ill-health. Addresses of regret and a hand- 
some testimonial were made to him on his de- 
parture for England, Aug. 20d. Mr. E. A. Ken- 
nie who has had large experience of city mis- 
sion work in New York, and has taken a sps- 
cial course in nursing in Bellevue Hospital, has 
taken Mr. Winfield’s plac2 in St. Paul’s parish. 


Diocese of Fredericton 


It was expected that the Rev. J. A. Richard- 
son, rector-elect of Trinity church, St. John, va- 


cant by the death of the late Archdeacon Brig- 
stocke, would arrive from Winnipeg to begin 
his work in St. John by the end of August. By 
the will of the late W. W. Turnbull, $10,000 was 
left to the rector,church wardens and vestry of 
St. John’s( stone) church, St. John, in trust for 
the poor of the city, without distinction of creed 
or nationality. Work on the Canon Medley Me- 
morial Hall is to be commenced atonce. It is at 
Sussex, and is at some distance from the church. 


Diocese of Montreal 


Bishop..Du Moulin, of Niagara, was the 
preacher at St. John the Evangelist’s church, 
Montreal, Aug. 20th. It is announced that a 
conference will be held by the Montreal Dioce- 
san College Association, in the college hall, on 
the llth and 12th of October. The.church of 
St. James the Apostle, Montreal, is to have a 
very fine new organ when the other improve- 
ments to the building are completed in October. 
A very important enlargement will also be made 
in the splendid memorial organ placed in St. 
George’s church, Montreal, three years ago, by 
amember of the congregation, Mr. James Cra- 
thern. He intends to supplement his gift by 
the addition of solo and echo organs. The total 
cost of the enlargement will be $4,000. By the 
new arrangement, it is expected a stimulus will 
be given to congregational singing. Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, preached in St. George’s 
church, July 9th, and made a great impression 
on the congregation. The Dean of Montreal and 
Mrs. Carmichael have been spending the month 
of August at York Beach, Maine. St. Barnabas’ 
church, St. Lambert, celebrated the 13th open- 
ing of the church in July, with a full choral 
evening service. 


Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Bishop is expected to return on or about 
Sept. 15th. He will preside at the consecration 
of the Rev. Mr. Francis as Bishop of Indiana, 
in Evansville, on St. Matthew’s Day. 

This week will see many of the city clergy re- 
turning for their autumn work, the absentees 
being: more numerous than in any preceding 
year. This would seem to be true also of the 
laity, the diminution of the rural congregations 
being, however, less noticeable than in the ur- 
ban. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The church of the Holy Apostles, the Rév. Dr. 
Backus, rector, is undergoing repairs, and is 
temporarily closed pending their completion. 

At Grace church, the Rev. Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., D.C.L., rector, the repairs recently 
referred to in the columns of THE LIVING 
CHUROH, have been completed. Anextension of 
the chancel space is deferred till a future occa- 
sion. ‘ 

At the chapel of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
Henry R. Wadleigh, vicar, the fresh-air work is 
on an improved method this summer, the result 
of experiments tried last year. Under the 
matron’s efficient management, with the co- 
operation of two assistants, careful discipline 
and economy are maintained. 


Choir Outing 


The choir boys of St. Paul’s church, Sing 
Sing, accompanied by the rector, the Rev. Chas. 
Martin Niles, D.D., camped out on High Tour 
mount:in, near Haverstraw, returning Aug. 
19th. 


The Rev. Chas. Howard Malcolm, D.D., 


former secretary of the American Church Build- 
ing Fund Commission, died at his summer place 
at Newport, R.I., Aug 19th, after a long illness 
extending over the summer months. 


Bequest to Trinity Church 


Trinity church, the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., 
D.C.L , rector, has just received by the will of 
the late Edwin Welch, of this city, a legacy of 
$1,000, for the care of the Welch plot inthe par- 
ish cemetery. 


To Aid a Good Work 


An effort is making by the Rev. Alexander W. 
Bostwick, of Calvary parish clergy staff, to pro- 
vide for urgent need of the City Hospital and 
Dispensary, which ministers to incurable con- 
sumptives. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 


has been conducting a very successful sum- 
mer work at its new recreation house, located 
at Huntington, L.I. The house is so well 
adapted to the uses of the society, that an effort 
is making to secure it permanently by pur- 
chase. 


Work in Cuba © 


The result of recent effort to stir interest in 
behalf of religious work in Cuba, has been 
so far successful that fundsare in hand by 
which a building in Matanzas has been bought, 
and will be fitted and furnished by the Ameri- 
can Church Missionary Society for use asan or- 
phan asylum. 


Anniversary Commemorated 


At St. Agnes chapel of Trinity parish, ths 
anniversary of the death of the late vicar, the 
Rev. Edward A. Bradley, D.D., was commemor- 
ated on Sunday, August 20th. The present 
vicar asked ‘the congregation to make spe- 
cial intention in memory of Dr. Bradley at 
the Eucharist; and the hymn was sung, ‘For 
all the saints who from their labors rest.”’ 


The Former Site 


of Columbia University has almost entirely 
passed out of the hands of the trustees of that 
institution, only a few lots remaining unsold. 
Only one of the buildings, Hamilton Hall, will 
remain, it having passed into the use of Berke- 
ley School. A bronze tablet will be placed on the 
corner of the building, recording the former oc- 
cupation of the site by Columbia University. 


Dr. De Costa Resigns 


The rector of the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, the Rev. Benjamin F. De Costa, 
D.D., has resigned his rectorship. The resigna- 
tion was presented to the vestry about two 
months ago, but was announced publicly only 
on Aug. 23d, and has not yet been acted upon. 
The reason giver is that Dr. De Costa desires 
to relinquish the burden of duty to younger 
shoulders. : 


Ordination Service 


At the Ordination, Sunday, Aug. 20th, of Mr. 
John Tilley, Jr., in the chapel of St. Peter’s 
church, Westchester, Bishop Seymour, of 
Springfield, officiated for Bishop Potter. The 
instrumental music was in charge of Mr. Geo. 
F. Le Jenne, organist of St. John’s chapel, 
Trinity parish, and the choir boys were under 
the direction of Mr. Thomas Harrington, choir- 
master of the parish. The rector, the Rey. Dr. 
Frank M.Clendenin, returned from vacation to 
to be present at the service. 


Men’s Club Growing ” 


At St. Bartholomew’s-parish house, New York 
city, the men’s club has increased in member- 
ship to about 500. It is noteworthy that a con- 
siderable proportion of members are those who | 
have been promoted from the: Boys’ Club. 
The average daily attendance at the club rooms 
is 130, and ‘‘Ladies’ evenings” are a monthly 
feature. A series of free lectures has been de- 
livered as a new step, with entire success 
Another advance is the establishment of a 
class in history and literature, under an ex- 
perienced teacher. okt 
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Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Peter’s Church, Great Valley, 


Which has been closed for over four years, has 
jeen recently repaired, and was re-opened for 
divine service on Sunday afternoon, 27th ult., 
the Rev. Edgar Cope, of Philadelphia, officiating. 
The choir of St. Peter’s church, Phoenixville, 
rendered the musical portion of the service. 
This church, as its corporate title indicates, is 
located in the “Great Chester Valley,” out of the 
usual lines of travel, as they now exist. In colon- 
ial days it was one of the very few churches in 
that region, its parishioners driving many miles 
to attend service. 


Church Work among the Deaf 


Is energetically carried on by the Rev. J. M. 
Koehler, rector of All Souls’ caurch for the deaf, 
Philadelphia, not only in his cure, but in other 
parts of the diocese of Pennsylvania, and at 
various points in the dioceses of Central Pennsyl- 
vania (20in number), Delaware, and New Jersey. 
The Rev. O. J. Whildin is now the diocesan 
missionary in those fields, under the direction of 
the respective bishops. During the mission year 
in the diocese, 243 services were held. During 
the past 10 years, there have been at All Souls’, 
and in the field of which it is the centre, 4,500 
services. 


Reversionary Bequests 


The contents of the will of the late Dr. Charles 
Stille were made public by the Register on the 
234 ult. The valuation of the estate is placed at 
$158,470. The income of same is to be paid to his 
widow, and upon her decease, after a few minor 
legacies have been paid, the following bequests 
are made: To the Church Home for Children, 
$5,000, “to establish and maintain perpetually 
and exclusively a scholarship or bed with the 
income thereof,” in memory of his wife. To the 
Home of the Merciful Saviour, $5,000, for the 
endowment of a bed, ‘‘in memory of my beloved 
daughter,” to be known as the ‘Anne Dullas 
Stille bed.”? There is also a bequest of $10,000 to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (of which 
Dr. Stille had been for some time prior to his 
death the president), the income of said sum to 
be paid for indexing and arranging genealogical 
documents, etc., to be known as the ‘Stille 
trust.”? By a codicil, dated Jan. 10th, 1899, the 
residuary estate is to be divided into three parts: 
One portion is to go to Yale University, as a 
permanent fund; another third is left to the 
Historical Society, for the purpose of erecting 
an additional and much-needed building, and 
the remaining third is bequeathed to Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) church, Philadelphia, in whose 
cemetery repose the mortal remains of his pa- 
ternal ancestors, from the days of Olaf Stille in 
the 17th century. 


The Philadelphia P. E. City Mission 


The 29th annual report of this important and 
far-reaching work will shortly be issued, and is 
replete with statistics of its operations among 
the lowly and the sick, both in body and soul. 
Jn addition to its nine clerical city missionaries, 
it has a large number of lay-helpers, both men 
and women, and quite a large staff of physi- 
cians. On every Lord’s Day during the year 
services are held in various localities, and 
every week one or more ‘‘volunteer” clergymen 
do duty in different institutions; and when the 
Pennsylvania training ship, ‘Saratoga,’ is in 
port the sailor boys are not neglected, but are 
ministered unto by devoted laymen. One hun- 
dred and ten different institutions were visited 
during the mission year; the number of religious 
services, including daily prayers in the three 
‘‘fomes”’ of the misson, were 4,017; the clerical 
and lay missionaries made 24,150 visits to the sick, 
and the superintendent, the Rev.Dr.H.L. Duhr- 
‘ing,some1,500in addition. From the seven sick- 
diet kitchens, 90,966 meals were given out, anda 
large amount of supplies. The receipts for the 
year, from all sources, were $74,519.17; expendi- 
tures, including repairs and: improvements, 
$74,144 18. A yery complimentary letter is ap- 
pended, from the general secretary of the Na- 
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tional Relief Commission,thanking the City Mis- 
sion and its able superintendent for the valu- 
able assistance rendered the main organiza- 
tion. : 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Service for Deaf-mutes 


On the 11th Sunday after Trinity, at 5 o’clock 
Evensong, the general missionary to the Mid- 
Western deaf-mntes, was welcomed at Trinity 
church, Potsdam. A fine congregation, includ- 
ing several deaf-mutes, attended. Prayers and 
addresses were given in the sign language. On 
the morning of the same Sunday, the Bishop of 
Duluth preached a sermon at Potsdam. 


Work at Ogdensburg 


St. John’s, Ogdensburg, is doing good work 
in this city. At this church, the Bishop of Du- 
luth officiated on the evening of the Ist Sunday 
after Trinity, preaching to a large congregation, 
where he had served as rector for 23 years. The 
Bishop left the next day for his diocese, having 
spent about two weeks at his cottage, near 
Chantegay. 


The Tupper Lake Mission 


Efforts, more or less successful, have been 
employed for a few years by the Bishop of the 
diocese, seconded by the clergy of the archdea- 
coury, to establish a permanent mission at Tup- 
per Lake, in the Adirondacks. When the pros- 
pect of building a church here seemed about to 
be realized, Dr. Seward Webb who owns large 
landed estates in that neighborhood, offered a 
liberal donation towards this object, which, how- 
ever, seems abortive, as the village of 3,000 
souls was practically wiped out of existence by 
a disastrous fire. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Mission at East Jackson 


Through the efforts of the Rev. Arthur Beau- 
mont and faithful Church people, a mission has 
been organized at East Jackson. The guild and 
Sunday school are well started, and the outlook 
is most encouraging. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
Memorial Service 


The charming summer resort of Wequetonsing 
was thrown into great grief at the news of the 
death of Mrs. Tuttle, wife of the Bishop of 
Missouri. Bishop Tuttle had made Wequetonsing 
his summer home for very many years, and his 
pretty cottage is well known there. Both he and 
his wife have greatly endeared themselves to the 
dwellers in the little hamlet, by their courtesy 
and gracious hospitality. At the same hour as the 
funeral services in St. Louis, a memorial service 
was held in the little chapel of St. John, in the 
adjoining village of Harbor Springs, where the 
Bishop’s family always worshiped. This service 
was conducted by, the Rev. Wm. Elmer, priest- 
in-charge, assisted by the Rey. Dr. Locke, of Chi- 
cago. The altar and sanctuary were beautifully 
decorated by dear friends of Mrs. Tuttle, and 
the chapel was filled by a sympathizing congre- 
gation. Addresses were made by Mr. Elmer 
and Dr. Locke. Hymns of hope and faith were 
sung, and the burial office was solemnly said. 
This service was very comforting to all who 
knew and loved Mrs. Tuttle. 


Colorado 
Jchn Franklin Spalding, Bishop 

The Ven. R. T. Radcliffe and wife have just 
returned to Colorado from a most enjoydble visit 
to Canada, the Archdeacon’s home for 20 years. 
He visited his first mission of 1878, and at 6 a.m. 
on a July morning, 25 persons received the 
Blessed Sacrament at the hands of their first 
priest at that little village altar. Twenty other 
places were visited, and among them Ottawa, 
where the Archdeacon was the guest of his 
Lordship, Bishop Hamilton 
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Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Calvary Church, Wilmington, 


The Rev. H. W. Cunningham, rector, has, in 
addition to improvements made last December, 
been further adorned with six stained glass 
windows, the memorial gifts of members of the 
parish, 


Raising of Church Flag 

Under most delightful weather conditions, on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, Bishop Coleman raised 
to the breeze, on a 60-foot pole at Bishopstead, 
the first Church flag in the United States. Not 
only is this the only Church flag in America, but 
also, so far as known, it is the only distinctive 
Church flag in the world. It is nine feet, six 
inches square, the square form being the more 
ancient and the more heraldic. The technical 
description of the flag is as follows: ‘Barry of 
13 gules and argent on an inescutcheon argent of 
seven-thirteenths a cross patonce perpure.”’ 
Which, being translated, means that the flag has 
13 bars of red and white bunting alternately, 
with a centre field of white, in which is an 
Episcopal cross in purple. The field of the cross 
is seven bars wide. Shortly before 7 o’clock in 
the morning the Church standard was first 
raised. The Bishop said the Invocation. The 
flag will be flown on all holy days. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. E. W. Worthington has been taking 
a trip up the lakes, accompanied by his son and 
his two daughters. Theservices at Grace church 
during his absence have: been taken by the Rey. 
C. C. Kemp, of St. Luke’s church, 
Clerical Changes 

The Rev. Wemyss T. Smith has accepted a 
call to St. Matthew’s church, Bloomington, Ill., 
and has resigned the chargeof the church of the 
Good Shepherd, East Madison ave,, and the 
church of the Incarnation, Glenville. The Rev. 
E. S. Doan, of Bellevue, will become rector of 
the church of the Good Shepherd, and the Rey. 
John Chandler White, of Hartwell, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, will take charge of the church of 
the Incarnation, 
Summer Services 

The church of the Transfiguration, among the 
pines on little mountain, has been kept open 
every Sunday during the season. The following 
clergymen have officiated during the summer: 
Bishop Leonard, Dean Williams, Canon Hall, 
Canon Watson, Dr. McGrew, the Rey. Messrs. 
E. L. Kemp, J. H. W. Blake, W. H. Jones. 


Oklahoma and Indian 


Territory 

Francis Key Brooke, D.D., Missionary Bishop 
New Mission Church ; 

On the 12th Sunday after Trinity, Aug. 20th, 
Bishop Brooke, assisted by the minister-in- 
charge of the mission, the Rev. Franklin C. 
Smith, laid the corner-stone of the church to be 
built at St.Stephen’s mission, Chandler, Okla- 
homa, in the presence of a large gathering of 
Church people and interested town’s people. 
The church is to be built of the native stone, 
which is found in abundance near the town, and 
when completed will be the first stone church 
in the jurisdiction. The funds for this building 
have been gathered by the faithful and hard- 
working guilds of the older and the young wom- 
en of the mission, covering a period of several 
years of work, and with liberal subscriptions 
from the town, and a small debt to our own 
Building Fund Commission, it is hoped to pro- 
vide the whole cost by the mission’s own efforts. 
The cost of the building when completed will be 
$1,100, not an extravagant sum for so perma- 
nent and churchly a building. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
In St. George’s church, Lee, the Rey. F. E. 
Aitkins, rector, the Holy Hucharist is now said 
on Sundays at 7:30 and on Holy Days at 10:30. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


NCREASING prevalence of the va- 
cation habit is plainly evident in 
the aspect of the summer congrega- 
tions. More and more, even in sub- 

urban and rural districts, the ordinary 
worshipers are missed from their fa- 
miliar places through the heated term, and 
the seats are occupied by strangers. All 
branches of Church work suffer temporarily 
by this change, and in most parishes it 
is becoming an accepted fact that the or- 
ganizations of the parish must take a vaca- 
tion rest. Under some conditions, this may 
be a benefit in the end; under others, quite 
the reverse. It depends on the character 
of the vacation. If it is one only for mind and 
body, all will be well, even better; but if 
the people have made this summer outing 
an entire vacation from spiritual activities 
and interests, they will find it a difficult 
matter to restore their interest on their re- 
turn, and the activity of Christian life will 
be distinctly felt as only a burden, to cease 
from which will be the temptation and 
the tendency. Never was the apathy more 
noticeable than during the recent season. It 
is to be hoped that the recovery may be 
equally phenomenal. 


PROTESTANT faction in Ireland is 

displaying extraordinary jealousy of ‘‘in- 
novations” in the services of the Church. 
It has been remarked that usages which are 
accepted as a matter of course in the Pres- 
byterian Kirk of Scotland, are the occasion 
of wild excitement when they appear in the 
Episcopal Church of Ireland. This has 
been illustrated by the case of St.Clement’s, 
Belfast, with its extraordinary history of ri- 
oting and violence. It might be imagined 
that some very extreme kind of “‘ritualism”’ 
had begun to develop itself in the unfortu- 
nate Church of Ireland, in spite of its rig- 
idly Protestant canons. We turn with in- 
terest to a list of offensive customs which a 
certain Protestant society is determined to 
put down. They are such as these—the ris- 
ing of the congregation at the entrance or 
exit of the clergy; turning away from the 
people after the ‘sermon (which is called a 
“‘ceremony”’); turning to the East at the 
Creed; wearing a cassock; delivery of the 
‘Communion bread” into crossed hands; 
“ceremonial” carrying of the Communion 
vessels from or to the vestry by the clergy; 
the standing for a hymn, or for any other 
reason, during the offertory; the formal 
placing of the offering on the table; and the 
giving the benediction by the priest with 
uplifted hands and extended fingers. Upon 
reading this catalogue of things to be “put 
down,” one marvels to think what must be 
the churacter of the Church service which 
commends itself to the minds of men capa- 
ble of framing such an indictment. Unfor- 
tunately, such people are always telling us 
what we must not do, but they rarely take 
the pains to express themselves affirmative- 
ly. But this is the character of Protestant- 
ism. It is negative, not positive. 


E find in The Church in Japan for July, 

a notice of the change which will be 
brought about in the status of foreigners, 
under the operation of the new treaties. 
They will no longer have the benefit of ex- 
tra-territoriality, but will be subject to the 
laws of Japan, precisely as foreigners resid- 


ing in the United States are subject to its 
laws. 
of things gives entire liberty of movement 
to stranger's, and to that extent promises to 
be an advantage to missionary work. Buta 
decided disadvantage is the income tax, 
which does not spare the meagre salaries of 
the missionaries. It will probably amount 
to three or four per cent.—a deduction 
which, as The Church in Japan says, will be 
a serious thing to many families who are 
now barely able to keep out of debt. There 
has already been an upward tendency in 
prices, which, within six years, has doubled 
the cost ofliving. Weare told, incidentally 
that under the new press regulations, the 
magazine will not be able to discuss political 
questions. Thisis unfortunate, inasmuch as 
many such questions are liable to touch the 
interests of missions very closely. It will 
be necessary, we suppose, to look to other 
sources of information in regard to the edu- 
cational movements, which, at present, 
threaten to hamper mission work in a most 
serious manner. Perhaps the inherent im- 
portance of the subject will at length force 
itself upon the attention of the managers of 
The Spirit of Missions. 
Ses 
The Decision 


ee English Archbishops have rendered 
their decision on the legality of the use 
of lights carried in processions, and of in- 
cense in the services of the Church. They 
declare against both these usages. -The 
document is very clear. No one can com- 
plain of any obscurity or ambiguity. The 
basis of the decision has come as a surprise 
to all parties. It is the Act of Uniformity 
which accompanied the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book of 1559. With this the convo- 
cation had nothing to do, but the Archbish- 
ops hold that the Church, nevertheless, 
“fully accepted the Act at the time, and its 
authority was never questioned.” The cru- 
cial words in the Act are those in which the 
clergy are ordered to “‘say and use” the 
several services of the Church ‘‘in such or- 
der and form as is mentioned in ‘the said 
Book,” and ‘‘none other or otherwise.” The 


expression, ‘none other or otherwise,” is 


taken as ‘“‘clearly meant to exclude all vari- 
ations.” It is this expression thus interpret- 
ed which is applied to rule out both the cer- 
emonies under consideration. It has, as 
might be expected, been pointed out that 
this principle, if pressed to its full value, 
would cut very deep. In their remarks on 
the carrying of lights in procession, they 
say there is no authority for such proces- 
sions, and they are neither enjoined nor per- 
mitted. But the argument would equally 
exclude the carrying of banners, procession- 
al crosses, or crosiers in procession, and, 
probably, even processions as such, whether 
anything is carried or not. But if the Arch- 
bishops are right in their interpretation of 
the law, it was no part of their business to 
consider the consequences. 


N itself, the matter of lights in procession 
is of smallimportance. The Archbishops 
say that ‘‘the ceremonies of carrying lights 
about have a different character from 
“lighting up the church for the purpose of 
adding to its beauty or its dignity,” or hang- 
ing up banners, decorating with flowers or 
with holly, or the like.” We confess that 


As we understand it, the new order. 


we are not learned enough to understand 
the essential difference. But it is clear that 
the use of incense is another matter. 
intimately connected with the sacrificial as- 
pect of the Eucharist. It isa ceremonial ad- 
junct which indicates to the eye what the 
action involves, a solemn oblation to Al- 
mighty God. The Archbishops ably defend- 
ed this doctrine as set forth in the English: 
service, in their letter to the Pope some 
years ago. In deciding against the legality 
of incense, therefore, as an accompaniment. 
of the Eucharistic action, they are not in 
any way attacking the doctrine which it is 
intended to emphasize. They are simply 
forced to condemn the ceremony by the 
premises which they have assumed. But, 
they do so with some apparent reluctance. 
They think it might have been possible to 
simplify the ceremonial while still retaining’ 
it. But it was easier three hundred years. 
ago to get rid of a complicated ceremonial 
by disuse than by modification. The Arch- 
bishops take the pains to observe further, 
‘that even now the liturgical use of incense 
is not by law permanently excluded from the 
Church’s ritual,” and in confirmation of 
this, cite the section in Elizabeth’s Act 
which allows the Crown, with the consent.of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to order new 
ceremonies. It would thus be possible to 
include the use of incense in the ceremonial 
of some great occasion. ‘In conclusion,” 
the Archbishops say, ‘‘we are far from say- 
ing that incense in itself is an unsuitable or 
undesirable accompaniment to divine wor- 
ship. The.injunction for its use by divine 
authority in the Jewish Church would alone 
forbid such a conclusion. But this is not the 
question before us.” 


UT far more interesting and important 

than the permission or exclusion of the 
ceremonial itself, is the ground on which 
the decision is based. “It is this which will 
be examined most narrowly by thoughtful 
people, and which will in the end determine 
the question whether this decision is to 
make for the peace of the Church. First, 


the Archbishops adopt as determining their 


corclusions, an Act of Parliament; that is, 
the law of the State, not of the Church, and 
they apparently admit that the law of the 
Church, apart from this, would not be con- 
clusive, inasmuch as the Church has never 
legislated on the matters in question. Never- 
theless, they take the tacit acquiescence of 
the Church in the Act as equivalent to such 
legislation. The difficulties in which the 
whole matter is involved are-seen when we 
observe that precisely the opposite position 
seems to be involved in the opinion ex- 
pressed last spring by, we believe, a majori- 
ty of the English episcopate, that the uni- 
versal acceptance by the Church of the “au- 
thorized version” of the Scriptures for over 
two hundred years, did not make that ver- 
sion exclusively lawful, in the absence of 
definite legislation. In the second place, 
the Archbishops adopt the Act of Uniformi- 
ty of 1559 as their starting point, with an 
interpretation. This was, no doubt, un- 
avoidable, yet it certainly furnishes matter 
for discussion. Unquestionably there are 
those who are prepared to take the ground 
that the addition of a ceremonial adjunct, 
without departure from the words or direc- 
tions of the Prayer Book, is no violation of 
this law. 


It is 


t 
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F course it is the fact that the law on 
which the decision rests was an Act of 
‘Parliament, which will arouse the most 
feeling and cause the most searchings of 
heart. It seems to be in the teeth of the 
principle enunciated by the Church Union 
‘last spring, that the Church cannot submit 
to have either its faith or worship directed 
or controlled by parliamentary law. It 
is certain that any attempt on the part of 
‘Parliament, as it is now constituted, to deal 
directly with such subjects, would produce 
an unparalleled commotion. But there is a 
distinction between Parliament as it now is, 
and Parliament as it was three centuries 
ago, Itsmembers then were communicants 
of the Church. Now no religious qualifica- 
‘tion is necessary. It might have been at 
least tolerable then to submit to such legis- 
lation. Now it is intolerable. Every con- 
ception of natural justice is against the no- 
tion that the faith and worship of a reli- 
gious body should be subject to the control 
of those who are not of it, who are even in- 
tensely antagonistic to it. Probably the 
English mind will, in the present instance, 
find some comfort in this distinction be- 
tween the state of things in the past and in 
the present. Still more to the point, as it 
seems to us, is the fact, which, as we have 
said, is made clear by the decision, that the 
-Chureh of England, as such, has never pro- 
nounced against the use of incense, and that 
it cannot be said to be ‘‘an unsuitabie or un- 
desirable accompaniment to divine wor- 
ship.” The importance of this utterance 
may be estimated by imagining for a mo- 
ment that the Archbishops had considered 
themselves compelled to say that the use of 
incense was contrary to the mind of the 
Church of England and opposed to her doc- 
trine of the Eucharist! 
HE situation is serious. Everything de- 
pends upon the way in which this deci- 
sion is received. By bringing out so sharp- 
ly the relation of the State to the matters 
in question, the Archbishops have certainly 
shown themselves less adroit than Arch- 
bishop Benson in the famous Lincoln case, 
who carefully evaded this question. Never- 
theless, it is a perennial problem and, 
sooner or later, it must come up for final 
settlement. It may be that hereafter this 
‘decision, curiously lacking in that spirit of 
compromise which is at the same time al- 
luded to as the natural way of Englishmen, 
will hereafter be notable as having ad- 
vanced the discussion of this vexed question 
by an important stage toward a satisfactory 
solution. At the present writing, it is im- 
possible to say what action will be taken by 
those chiefly concerned. So far as can be 
‘made out from the few interviews which 
have appeared, the Low Churchmen, such 
as Mr. Austin Taylor, of Liverpool, and the 
notorious Mr. Kensit, have no feeling but 
contempt for the Archbishops and their de- 
wision; while the High or ‘‘advanced” sec- 
tion are in some uncertainty. Ox the whole, 
it seems likely that there will be a very 
general acquiescence in the decision, though 
perhaps under a formal protest. 


‘\ DECISION which bases itself upon an 

Act of Parliament and not upon either 
canonical or rubrical law, ‘has little bear- 
ing upon the Church in this country. It is 
impossible that we should derive our cere- 
monialor other. regulations from such a 
source. The American Church broke finally 
with any and all Acts of Conformity when 
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she revised the Prayer Book, after the. 


Revolutionary War. Weare under ecclesi- 
astical, not civil, law in all matters of be- 
lief and worship. And we have our own 
methods of interpreting the law. Much 
more liberty is left to the parish priest than 
is the case in England, and the Jus Litur- 
gicum which appertains to the bishops in 
matters not otherwise defined covers a wider 
field. Itis a condition of things which ad- 
mits of great variations in different dioceses 
and in different parishes of the same dio- 
cese. It is well that it should be so, since 
otherwise the Church could hardly fulfill 
her mission, or adapt herself to the needs 
of a heterogeneous population. According 
to the Archbishops, it is the State in Eng- 
land which excludes the Church from mak- 
ing use of a ceremonial which they acknowl- 
edge to be suitable, desirable, and Scrip- 
tural. No such barrier exists here. Ac- 
cordingly, without infringing upon the re- 
strictions imbedded in our rubrical law, 
such ceremonial will, among us, stand sim- 
ply on its merits. 


cAN eS 
Material Wealth 


FROM A SERMON BY THE BISHOP OF 
NEW YORK, 1899 


F material wealth be the end of being;— 

if the accumulation of millions be the 
worthiest aim of human ambition;—if the 
building of palaces or the buying of legis- 
latures be the finest and highest distinction 
possible to modern manhood, then we must 
needs look in the face the perils that in our 
time and in our land they increasingly in- 
volve. Inthe century in which you and I 
live, what we call civilization has undergone 
what (though, as yet, we do not recognize 
its tremendous proportions) is nothing less 
than a gigantic revolution. The utter dis- 
appearance, under the influence of modern 
invention and the transformation of its me- 
chanical methods, of the working man’s life 
as it existed under our earlier social condi- 
tions; the huge aggregations of capital 
which have practically taken out of the 
hand of the individual the independent dis- 
position of his labor, and have introduced 
into his existence a paralyzing uncertainty 
as to both his circumstances and his future; 
the gradual widening of the breaches that 
separate classes from classes; and the com- 
petitions that, while they cheapen the ne- 
cessities of life, seem daily to increase the 
elements of perplexity and uncertainty as to 
how great multitudes may obtain them;—all 
these are features of our modern situation 
full of uncertainty and full of danger. 


For one I have no smallest hope that any 
mechanism of legislation, any system of so- 
cialism, or of communism, any schemes of 
agrarian distribution or taxation, will in the 
remotest degree reach or remove them. 
The Church of God, my brothers, must go 
up, and must stay up, upon a much higher 
plane than that! One there was who, being 
confronted with a question like to these, 
lifted the whole business of human posses- 
sions and human relations up into its true 
light. ‘‘Take heed,” He said, ‘‘and beware 
of covetousness; for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” 

There is no one of us, I presume, who has 
thought at all, and dreamed at all, who has 
not at some time or other had his dream of 
how, if he could construct human society, or 
create some guild or brotherhood of human 
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fellowship with which to doit, he would go 
to work. May I tell you mine? 

One thing is certain: that thing which we 
call the social order, tradition, ideal, what- 
ever we may deem it, has never been great- 
ly influenced save by some organized en- 
deavor. One man like John the Baptist may 
ery aloud in the wilderness. Butafter John 
comes Jesus, and calls about Him men like- 
minded unto Himself, breathes into them a 
new enthusiasm, and quickens them witha 
new ideal. So it has always been; so it 
must always be. 

And so, therefore, it must be, to-day. The 
pre-eminent danger to our social order in 
this day and age is, first, the growth of 
wealth, and then the abuse of it. Now then, 
you remember what were called the sump- 
tuary laws, which undertook, from the time 
of the Dorians in Greece down and on to the 
time of Edward the Fourth in England and 
James the Second in Scotland, to regulate 
people’s expenditures, and to restrict indi- 
vidual luxury or ostentation within very 
austere bounds. A Dorian or Spartan 
woman could not wear gold; a Roman wo- 
man could not possess a dress of different 
colors, nor ride, in the city, in a carriage. 
Tiberius Czesar forbade the wearing of silk 
by men; Charles the Fifth prohibited long- 
pointed shoes; Edward the Second issued a 
proclamation that no dinner should consist 
of more than two courses; and James the 
First, unfaithful verily to the tradition of 
Scotland, but mindful, doubtless, of the hor- 
rors of dyspepsia, forbade the use of pies to 
all persons under the rank of a baron; all 
of which Adam Smith, as some of you will 
doubtless remember, calls “the imperti- 
nence of kings and ministers of State,” and 
points out to be as false in its principle as 
it was impotent in its effect. 

And yet, has it ever occurred to anybody 
to consider what, sooner or later, would be 
the effect upon the mass of their fellow-be- 
ings if a company or fellowship of men and 
women of recognized social leadership 
should bind themselves together to illus- 
trate in their habit of life simplicity of at- 
tire, modesty of equipage, inexpensiveness 
in the appointments, and chasteness in the 
aspect, proportions, furniture, and decora- 
tions of their dwellings;--should further bind 
themselves to discourage the habit of exces- 
sive accumulation; to employ for art, science, 
philanthropy and religion all beyond a cer- 
tain proportion of their income; should de~- 
vote a certain fixed time in every day to 
other human interests than their own; should 
devise, and themselves co-operate in, plans 
for softening the rigors of life, to the less 
fortunate, and in bringing into the dull 
monotony of the modern conditions of man- 
ual labor, so far as might be, brightness and 
cheer; of seeking, in one word, to redeem 
our modern life from the tawdry, sordid, 
self-indulgent aspect which is too often at 
what we call “‘the top,” its dominant and 
prevailing note? For myself, I believe that, 
wild and visionary as such a suggestion 
doubtless sounds to many who hear me to- 
night, that there are men and women in far 
greater numbers than most of us dream of, 
who would hail it as, for themselves, at any 
rate, a way out of a situation which, with 
our modern extravagance On the one hand, 
and our modern conditions of poverty, deg- 
radation, and despiir largely untouched, un- 
recognized, and unredeemed, on the other, 
is, to many earnest natures, as intolerable 
as it is appalling. 

For, whether all of us recognize it or not, 
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my brothers, I rejoice to believe that there 
is a steadily growing minority among us who 
have found out, to their great joy and en- 
largement, that He who was Himself the 
Truth spoke a transcendent and eternally 
regnant truth when He said: ‘‘A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” They have touched 
a higher joy in life than that, and struck a 
deeper note! They have found the joy of 
loving and the joy ofserving. They have 
seen the glazed eye of despair brighten at 
their coming, and the hard note of hatred 
die out of the voices that answered them. 
They have learned their Master’s secret of 
giving themselves for men, and they refuse 
to go below it. Learn you, my friends, the 
same secret, and help to make other men 
learn it, and then, one day this old world of 
ours shall wear its new face, and Christ 
shall come again! 


aes pals 
“Christian Science” 


O know just how the Christian world re- 
ceived Mrs. Eddy’s revelation, it is only 
necessary to say that her Christian Science un- 
dertook, at the very start, to remove the funda- 
mental imperative of Christianity itself. 
Almost the very first declaration of her book is 
set forth in this extraordinary bit of logic: 

“The Scriptures declare that God is Love. 
He is therefore Principle, not Person.’ 

“The mortality of matter confirms the conclu - 

‘sion that it never originated in the immortal. 
That spirit created matter is an erroneous 
premise.”’ 

To say that Christian Theism would for a 
moment stop to reason with any such proposi- 
tions as these would be doing great injustice to 
the dignity of a mature body of thought that 
has no time to teach the alphabet of intelligence 
to every newcomer who proposes to undermine it. 
The reply of Christianity, if indeed it has made 
any, to Mrs. Eddy’s statement is about to this 
effect: ‘‘This may b2 science, and in competent 
hands might be philosophy, but it is not Chris- 
tian.’? The reply of science is similar: ‘‘This 
babblement about the mortality of matter, in 
the face of the generally accepted conclusion 
that matter is indestructible, may be Christian , 
but it is not science.”’ 


It is when the scientists issue forth as healers 
that Christian charity cannot avoid a collision 
with them, for in the doctrine and practice of 
their healing they belittle the mission of the 
Christian founder to a merely medicinal pur- 
pose. That they have made the evangel of 
Christ a pathological event must be apparent to 
any one who listens to them or who reads the 
vaticinations of their mother. The obvious an- 
swer of Christianity in all its numerous sects is 
this: “If Christ’s mission was merely to abate 
or to cure those physical evils which man suf- 
fers as a penalty for his own sins or those of his 
fathers, thén His mission among mankind was 
one of the most pitiable failures of which his- 
tory makes any record. Out of the millions of 
suffering mortals on this planet, He cured or al- 
leviated a few score of invalids in an obscure 
country, and left the sum total of disease and 
suffering in the world undisturbed. That 
Christ did not intend that man should make 
any such mistake with regard to His mission, He 
takes occasion continually to inform the people 
that His miracles are not performed with the 
purpose of showing a physician’s skill or of es- 
tablishing a new method of curing, ‘‘but. that 
ye may know that the Son of Man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins.” 


In so far, therefore, as Mrs. Eddy’s therapeu- 
tics claim to be Christian, they are based upon 
a monstrous misconception of Christ’s human 
mission, and fly squarely in the face of theistic 
philosophy, which not only declares that the 
course of human suffering was not arbitrarily 
interfered with, but that it ought not to have 
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been interfered with, and that such interfer- 
ference would not have been a blessing. 

Observation of the best example of Christian 
healing brings out this misconception continu- 
ally. The most earnest and sincere of the dis- 
ciples get to believe that they are carrying on 
Christ’s work by the exaltation of their voli- 
tion in the task of abolishing evil both as a 
concept and as a fact. They devote themselves 
to the doctoring habit until the exercise of their 
introspective credulity confuses and clouds all 
the ordinary criteria of truth. And this is what 
Mrs. Eddy calls science. 

Every physician will tell you that he meets 
daily in his practice the idiosyncrasies upon 
which Christian Science is built, and has to em- 
ploy mystery and summon credulity to his aid 
in order to get any mental assistance from his 
patient. Any cult which makes its appeal to 
these conditions will gather into its ranks all 
the perturbed mystics, the overwening ideal- 
ists, the valetudinarians, and the gentle pagans 
who will not sit down thirteen at a table, but 
who read awe-struck about the seven seals, and 
skim the Sermon on the Mount, and the ego- 
tists who buy all the proprietary medicines in 
turn and believe in each for three months. 

Mrs. Eddy appears to have had from the first 
an instinctive knowledge of these human condi- 
tions. When she began her ministrations she 
came boldly before her susceptible subjects in 
propria persona. But, as her sybilline utter- 
ances excited inquiry and demanded explana- 
tion, she receded from view. She passed, as a 
Boston woman fondly said to me, from an Idea- 
tion to anIdolon. This retrocession of the mother 
from an effluence to an influence was not only a 
politic move, it was a necessity. To stand bold- 
ly forth and try to untangle the confusion she 
had made of science and Christian faith, or to 
reason convincingly of either righteousness or 
recipes, was out of the question. Her parting 
injunction was: ‘Don’t argue, don’t answer 
questions. Read the Key to the Scriptures and 
hold me in thought.’’ Any other course would 
have been suicidal. Leaving Christianity and 
science out of view, there would be sure to pop 
up at some time an impertinent horse-sense 
that would demand explanation of such revela- 
tions as that one may find on page 354 of 
“Science and Health.’’ It is as follows: 

“Bathing and rubbing to alter the secretions, 
or remove unhealthy exhalations from the cuti- 
cle, receive a useful, rebuke from Christian 
healing. We must beware of making clean the 
outside of the platter only. The scientist takes 
the best care of his body when he leavesit most 
out of his thought.” 

If Mrs. Eddy consistently practices what she 
preaches, her retirement from personal contact 
with her Church offers us in conduct a more 
rational measure than is anywhere discoverable 
in her revelations, for, as Carlyle says some- 
where: ‘‘So cunningly does the mother of all 
guide us on our way, not by disclosing to us 
but, at the right time, by hiding from us.—J. P. 
M..inthe New York Evening Post. 


ae 
The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


HE annual meeting (extending over a fort- 

night) of ‘‘readers’’ of various dioceses in 
England, held at Keble College, Oxford, termi- 
nated on the 12th inst., and during this period, 
various conferences were held under the Rev. J. 
Murray, dean and fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. One of these meetings dealt with 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. It was opened 
by Mr. H. Cutting who said that, asin America, 
so in England, this movement was spreading, 
and that in England during the past month the 
number of chapters had increased by 50 per 
cent. They had now in the United States about 
The work of the Broth- 
erhood man was to emphasize the responsibility 
of every Christian for his godless neighbor, and 
this was done by making an effort each week to 
bring him nearer to God, and a prayer each day 
that this effort might be blessed. Their work 
in the parish might be, for instance, visiting, 
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often to go out in twos—in some, courage might. 
be lacking—and so their efforts were both co op- 
erative and individual. They must be loyal to 
their clergymen, and a probation for the men ~ 
was needful before a charter was granted: Ina 
recent case, after 12 months’ probation, only two 
men were left, and on application being made a 
charter was issued. He hoped that his few re- 
marks might elicit questions, which would be 
answered to the best of his power. 

The Rev. M.Furse,dean of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, referred to what the B. S. A. had done,and 
he had seen something of its work in the Univer- © 
sity of Oxford. He was fundamentally oppcsed 
to all new organizations, but the proof of the 
pudding was in its eating, and the work of the 
B.S. A. in America and in Canada was really 
very remarkable. Hach man was kelping the _ 
man next to him , It was a difficult business, as. 
it was much easier to speak about religion to.” oi 
the man in the slums than to the man you knew (ar 
intimately. The B.S. A. represented men, and 
if a chapter was working well, men were 
sticking to the chapter, and the chapter was 
sticking to the men. The hardest work of that. 
kind was in a university. Its value there was. 
that it gave guidance and help to men who were ~ 
not quite strong enough to stand by themselves. 
It had left its mark for good in one college at 
any rate, to his certain knowledge. They might 
make mistakes, but if so, these had not been 
heard of—these had not been detected. What 
recommended it to the common sense of Church- 
men was lts simplicity. lt was doing solid, real’ 
good. There was no nonsense about it. It 
went straight to the point, and did its work in a 
quiet way. Ata recent public meeting he had 
heard an American say: ‘‘We call it the Broth- at 
erhood of St. Andrew, because, when St. An- 
drew discovered it, he switched himself right 
on to it, and when he had switched himself on; © 
he then switched his brother on as well!” - ee 

Mr. H. Clark urged that the B.S. A. was an j 
organization of Church laymen whose one aim 
was to help on their brothers in their life on 
earth. It was universally agreed that organiza- 
tion was a necessary condition to the success of 
any important movement, and the work of their 4 
brotherhood, which was now a world-wide one: 
in the Anglican Communion, was for an impor- : 
tant purpose; viz, to arouse men to a sense of 
their responsibility for their brother men, and 
in a humble and unostentatious manner to bear 
witness to Christ. In the early centuries, the 
Christian layman, say at Rome, was the acting 
propagandist of the new Christian faith. In 
this work he succeeded. He was a capable, ef- 
fective, trained soldier, and, through his supe- 
rior moral powers, he overcame his pagan neigh- 
bors. He carried in his person and in his life 
the marks of a real Christianity, and it is this. 
picture of an active Church layman that the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew desired to reproduce: fe 
to-day. And there was another aim it had in 
view, which was to destroy that dreadful feel- 
ing of religious selfishness which—forgetting . 
to ask the qnestion: ‘‘Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?’>—was working for a solitary salvation. In- 
stead of such a theory being a help, it was in 
effect destructive to the attainment to eternal 
life. Those two lines by Lowell should never 
be forgotten: 
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“‘Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone, 
Bring thou a soul, and it shall save thine own.”’ 


And there was another lesson the brotherhood 
was trying to teach. The Church of England 
had yet to learn the enormous power she could 
wield if her laymen were brought out, so to 
speak, into rank and file, and acquired the artof 
co-operating and combining together to fight her | 
battles and advance her cause, which was the 
evangelization of the nation. The Americans 
had discovered the secret ofshow to utilize their 
laymen and to set them to work on definite lines 
of true Churchmanship, and this was a result, 
that of all the religious activities in the United 
States, the Episcopal Church was the most ac- 
tive, and of all the activities in the Episcopal 
Church, the B.S. A. was foremost. What was. 
accomplished by the Americans could assuredly 
i. 
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be accomplished by English Churchmen. But 
the exercise of patience and perseverance was 
necessary. Of course it was not expected that 
every clergyman could at once accept the notion 
that the aid of the laity was an absolute neces- 
sity to win the men of England to recognize 
that public worship was a duty. Difficulties of 
all kinds had to be encountered when introduc- 
ing any new suggestion. The Archbishop of 
Ontario was one of the two surviving bishops 
who were present at, each of the four Lambeth 
Conferences, and his description of the way in 
which the four conferences had been received 
was amusing, The first, he said, had been 
treated with consternation; the second, with 
toleration ; the third, with approbation, and the 
fourth, with acclamation. In bringing the B. 
S. A. before the notice of the clergy, his own 
experience was somewhat on the same lines. 
The first interview would create in some minds 
a sensation of ‘‘consternation”’ at the mere pro- 
posal of the irlea, on the next occasion, it would 
be that of ‘toleration; on the third, it would 
be of ‘approbation,’ and on the fourth, of ‘‘ac- 
clamation.”’ 

Mr. E. D. Onions, Edgebaston, bore testimony 
that his chapter’s results were in deepening the 
spiritual life of the men, and that their Bible 
study and meetings for prayer had been to them 
a blessing. There was in his parish a men’s 
afternoon Sunday service, and they were con- 
sidering whether they could not undertake the 
beating up of men fur such gatherings and in 
connection with their two rules of effort and 
service. Their monthly corporate Communions 
were well attended, and altogether they were 
persevering in their work. 

Mr. F. Firth, Armley, Leeds, remarked that 

in his parish there were plenty of organizations, 
put there were no corresponding results. If he 
thought that the B.S. A. would be acceptable 
to his vicar, he would suggest that it might take 
the place of several of them. 
' Mr. G. Lucas, Hitchin, said they wanted to 
reach men who were now out of their reach. 
He was glad to hear of this movement, not only 
for laboring men, but for the middle and upper 
classes. They wanted some detinite plan by 
which they could help their brothers to lead 
better lives. He would see what his clergyman 
would say on the subject. 7 

The chairman, the Rey. J. O. Murray, fellow 
and dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, re- 
marked that the Archbishop of Canterbury used 
to impress upon the clergy and laity of his dio- 
cese that it was their business to make those 
who were not Christians, Christians, and those 
who were Christians, better Christians. There 
was this fundamental difference between this 
society and other guilds; viz, that the latter 
existed for their own good, whilst the principle 
of the B. S. A. was that of giving, not getting. 
The man who was doing spiritual work learned, 
as he never learned before, his need of spiritual 
grace, and gained a tremendous development of 
spiritual life. 

A 


An “Exclamation” of 
St. Theresa 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SPANISH BY 


ANNA F. RUTH 
te MY Hope and my Father, and my 
@) Creator; yea, my true Lord and Brother! 
When I consider how Thou hast said that Thy 
“delights are with the sons of men,’’ much is 
my soul rejoiced. O Lord of heaven and earth, 
what words are these not to dishearten any 
sinner. Does there fail Thee, Lord, perad- 
venture, some one with whom to delight Thy- 
self, that Thou seekest such a wormas1? That 
yoice which was heard at the Baptism, that 
saith that Thou delightest Thyself in Thy Son 
—are we then to be all equal, Lord? O the 
great mercy and favor, so far beyond our possi- 
pility of deserving? And all this do we forget, 
we that die? 
great a misery, and look upon our weakness, 
since Thou dost: know all things. 
- Onmy soul, consider the great delight and the 
great love which the Father hath in knowing 


Bethink Thee, O my God, of so | 
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His Son, avd the Son in knowing His Father, 
and the burning love wherewith the Holy 
Spirit joins Himself to them; and how none of 
Them can withdraw from this love and knowl- 
edge, because They are Oae. These Divine 
Persons know one another, These love one 
another, and each delighteth in the others. 
What need is there then of my love? Where- 
fore dost Thou desire it, my God. or what dost 
Thou gain therein? Blessed be Thou, oh mayst 
Thou be blessed, my God, forever! Be glad, 
my soul that there is One who can love thy 
God as He ought to be loved. Be glad that 
there is One who knoweth His goodness and 
His worthiness. Give Him thanks, that He 
gave us upon the earth Him that knoweth Him 
even thus—His only Son. Under this shelter, 
my soul, thou canst go and beseech Him, since 
this Majesty delighteth Himself with thee, that 
all the things of earth are not sufficient to with- 
draw thee from delighting thyself and gladden- 
ing thyself in the greatness of thy God, and in 
how much He deserveth to be loved and 
praised, and that He may help thee so that thou 
mayst be one little reason more why His Name 
should be blessed, so that thou mayst say with 
truth: My soul doth praise and magnify the 


Lord. 
Oy ee 


Letters to the Editor 


INFORMATION WANTED 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Though I hesitate at asking space for such a 
comparatively local matter as the following re- 
quest, I write this letter, assuriag you that its 
publication would bea great favor: Within a 
few blocks of the church of the Epiphany, Chi- 
cago, there will soon be hundreds of medical 
students attending the following medical col- 
leges situated near by on the ‘West Side” of Chi- 
cago: The Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine ; 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons; the 
Illinois Medical College; the Woman’s Medical 
School of the Northwestern University; the 
West Chicago Post-Graduate Medical School; 
Rush Medical College; the Chicago Homece- 
opathic Medical College; the Dunham Medical 
College, and the Chicago College of Dental 
Surgery. If‘any of our Church people, clerical 
or lay, know of any Churchmen or Church- 
women who are to study this fall and winter at 
any of these institutions, will they kindly in- 
form me of the fact, and furnish me with the 
names? It would greatly help us in bringing 
these students in touch with our services. 

Joun Henry Hopkins, 
Rector Church of the Epiphany. 
Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 26, 1899. 


Personal Mention 

The Bishop of Massachusetts has been staying at 
Bar Harbor, Me. 

The Rev. Geo. S. Ballard has returned from his va- 
cation at Conesus Lake. 

The Rev. Colin S. Bassett has accepted appoint- 
ment to the wardenship of Hoffman Hall. 

The address of the Rev. Hamilton Cady is changed 
from 51 Howard ave., Warrensburg, N, Y., to Parish 
Reading Room, same city. 

The address of the Rev. Alfred S, Clark for the pres- 
ent is San Mateo, Cal. 

The Rev. Geo. W. Dame is spending vacation at 
Rehoboth, Del. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet is at Carey Cottage, 
Richfield Springs. 

The Rey. P. F. Hall is taking vacation at Blue 
Ridge Summit, Pa. 

Rey. J. W. Van Ingen has accepted a call to St. 
Stephen’s parish, Milburn, N,J., and desires to be 
addressed accordingly after Sept. Ist. 

The Rev. Archibald Knowles and Mrs. 
are in Switzerland. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward H. Krans is spending August 
at his summer home, ‘‘£lmliddon,” near Frelighsburg, 
P. Q., Canada. 

The Rev. Jobn S. Lindsay, D.D., is visiting at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. . ! 

The Rev. Harry Mottet, D.D., sailed for Europe 
Aug 17th, on the North German Lloyd steamer 

“Bremen,” t 


Knowles 
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The Rey. Elliston J. Perot is at Ocean City, N. J. 
for a few weeks. 


The Rev. Anthony Schuyler, D.D., is summering at 
Geneva lake. 


The Rev. W. C. Sheppard has gone to Bosten for a 
vacation trip. 


The Rey. E. W. Worth is camping at Betterton 
Ma. 

Dean Williams and Canon Watson are spending a 
short time in the mountains of Virginia. 


The Rev. Warner E. L. Ward, rector of the House 
of Prayer, Lowell, Mass., is spending his vacation at 
the home of his mother,at Newburgh-on-the- Hudson 


The Rev. W. P. N. J. Wharton, M. A. (Durham), 
rector of St. George’s church, Le Mars, Iowa, has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor in Divinity, by examina- 
tion, from Northern L[ilinois College. 


Official 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, September 19th, 20th, and 
21st. Christmas term begins with Evening Prayer 
in chapel at 5:45 p. M., Thursday. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, Pres’t. 


Died 
SEXTON.—Elizabeth Phelps, widow of the late Bez- 
aleel Sexton, of Warehouse Point, Conn., at the home | 
of her son, George Hobart Sexton, Hempstead, L. IL., 
on Wednesday, Aug. 9th, in her 87th year. 


“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THe DOMES- 
TIG AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 


aE third annual Retreat for priests and seminarians 
will be held in St. Peter’s: church, Westchester, New 
York city, beginning Monday evenirg, Sept. 18, 1899, 
with Evensong at 7:30, and concluding wita celebra- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist at7 A. M., Friday,Sept. 
22d. The expense for board and lodging for the period 
of the Retreat will be $5. The conductor will be the 
Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, Superior O. H. C. The 
reverend clergy who expect to attend, will kindly 
send their names to the Rev. R. R. UPJOHN, commit- 
tee, 296 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 
Notwithstanding the destruction of the church by 
fire, the Retreat will be held, Deo Volente, as already 
announced. 
Church and Parish 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests 
wafers, one cent each, The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


PLAINSONG.—Priests and laymen interested in 
above subject can receive information by addressing 
advertiser who is a practical Church musician, just 
returned from Hurope, where he has studied the 
“Solesmes” and other methods. Address, ‘‘PLAIN- 
SONG,” care THE LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—An energetic, able young man, clergy- 
man preferred, at present not engaged, may obtain a 
permanent, lucrative position, by addressing J. B. P. 
care of THE LIVING CHURCH. 

WANTED.—A young, unmarried priest or deacon on 
a Western cathedral staff, and to teach classics in a 
boys’ school. Address LEMUEL H. WELLS, Spokane, 
Wash. p 

Tue fourteenth year of study by correspondence as 
conducted by the Society for the Home Study of 
Holy Scripture and Church History, president, the 
Bishop of Washington, will begin on Oct. Ist. A few 
mcre students and readers can now be entered. For 
circulars, address Miss SMILEY, the Library, 1316 N 
street, Washington, D. C. } 
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Kalendar, September, 1899 


3. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
10. 15th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
17. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. Sr. MATTHEW. Red. 
24. 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. White. 


Never Mind 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Yes, life is a terrible struggle I know, 
And toilis a terrible grind; 
The very worst people have found it is so, 
And the very best ones are resigned. 
Never mind. 


‘There are always some people most horribly mean, 
Malicious, backbiting, unkind; 
‘The wicked will flourish like bay trees, I’ve seen, 
And the honest ones seem undermined. 
Never mind. 


Your neighbor rolls by in his coach every day, 
You walk in the rain and the wind; 
‘His children to Europe go sailing away, 
While yours to work are assigned. 
Never mind. 


‘Your heart should be light if your conscience is right, 
And you never have whimpered or whined. 
‘There is always a path leading out to the light, 
And the path you are certain to find, 
If you mind. 


Have courage! there’s nothing can happen by chance, 
Though all of the ills be combined; 
Keep a stiff upper lip, don’t recede, but advance, 
The gold is much better refined. 
Do you mind? 


And do not forget that the fiings that are cast, 
Rebound to the soul that designed; ry 
But the truthful and honest wil! get there at last, 
Although they seem going it blind. 
Never mind. 


The mills of the gods grind exceedingly small; 
_ You have lost, but you have not repined; 
And worry is worse than the work, after all, 
And grief is with hope interlined, 
If you mind. 


‘Your sorrows have crushed, but you’ve lifted your 
head, 
And the purpose of life have divined; 
You were brave where another has faltered instead, 
And your spirit has neverrepined. __ 
Never mind. 


a 

N article in the editorial department 
two weeks ago, headed ‘“‘At His 
Best,” which was attributed to the 
Bishop of West Virginia, should 
have been credited to the Rey. A. W. Sny- 
der. It was printed years ago, and after- 
wards reprinted as one of the tracts of THE 
LivING CHURCH series. It was good enough 
to have been copied time and again, and to 
be repeated in our own columns, It was 
only by inadvertence that an erroneous 

credit was given. 

ee 
HEN you see a large and conspicuous 
thermometer hung outside the drug 
store, you need not infer that the proprietor 
is a peculiarly public-spirited citizen, and 
that, regardless of expense, he is determined 
that the sweltering population shall be able 
to know exactly how hot it is. Of course he 
may be, but the more natural inference 
when the mercury is among the nineties, 
would be that he had for sale behind the 
thermometer cooling drinks of appetizing 
flavor. Appearances may be deceptive, 
but facts remain certain. There is nothing 
so conducive to an overpowering thirst as 
the vision of the mercury firmly marking 
‘minety degrees, unless it be the sight of the 
same marking ninety-five degrees. 


MONG some ‘‘good stories” gathered by 
a correspondent of the Daily News in an 
interview with Mr. Augustus C. Hare, are 
the following: ‘‘I was told the other day,” 
said Mr. Hare, ‘‘of a school child who, on 
being asked to illustrate a certain hymn, 
came up with a little sketch representing a 
woman carefully nursing alittle bear, under 
which were written the lines: 
Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she-bear?”’ 
Mr. Hare’s friend capped this story with the 
answer of some school boy who deserves 
knighthood, surely: ‘‘A lie is an abomination 
unto the Lord, but a very present help in 
time of trouble.” 


seas SRE 
Pen-and-Ink.lings 


ECLINED with thanks” is some- 
times a boomerang to the edi- 
tor. The New York Times tells 
how Robert Louis Stevenson 

had his revenge on the editor of a well- 
known magazine to whom he applied for the 
privilege of writing something. ‘‘The edi- 
tor eyed him dispissionately, and told him 
that his stuff would hardly do. 
passed. In the meantime, the ‘stuff’ had 
been disposed of elsewhere, and the literary 
journals were filled with notes about the 
new author. In the full blaze of his fame he 
paid another visit to America. Among the 
first to leave cards at Mr. Stevenson’s hotel 
was the aforesaid editor of the aforesaid 
magazine. Mr, Stevenson had a very re- 
tentive memory. He rolled a cigarette and 
repeated the incident. ‘How provoking,’ 
said the editor. ‘I wonder which of my 
clerks could have been so discourteous to 
you.’ Stevenson lighted his cigarette, and 
replied mildly, and with his usual beautiful 
smile: ‘Why, nowlI recall his face. You 
are the man I saw.’ ” 
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LITTLE boy who, in the course of some 
conversation of his elders, heard a 
good deal of talk about the progress of civil- 
ization, approached his grandfather who 
was taking no part in the talk. 
‘‘Grandpapa,”’ said the child, ‘‘what is the 
difference between civilization and barba- 
rism?” ‘‘Barbarism, my boy,’ answered 
the old man, “‘is killing your enemy with a 
hatchet at a distance of a step, and civiliza- 
tion is killing him with a bomb-shell twelve 
miles away!”— Youth’s Companion. 


NE of our clerical friends sends us the 
following: ‘‘AsI was sitting this after- 
noon in my study, down the street came a 
ragman with his wagon and its bony horse, 
and as he came he made the air to vibrate 
with his raucous cries. To him an urchin on 
the sidewalk called: ‘What did you give 
your wife for dinner?’ and loud the antiphon 
resounded still, ‘Rags, old iron,’ and I turned 
aside and wept, considering how much the 
small boy of this generation surpassed in 
wickedness his predecessors.”’ 


EFINEMENT of mind and delicacy of 

expression are things to be desired in a 
public speaker, but itis barely possible that 
these were carried to an unnecessary ex- 
treme by the Kansas City-preacher who, in 
discoursing on the miracles of the Old 
Testament, respected the modesty of his 


Nine years: 


« 


congregation by saying that ‘‘Jonah spent 
three days and nights in the whale’s—ah— 
ur—society.” 


HE London Tit Bits says that the follow- 
ing advertisement appeared in an ee 
lish paper the other day: é : 


TO THE PUBLIC.--A gentleman who was eured of 
drinking, smoking, talking too loud, going out at 
nights, going to the races, and gambling, and who 
also ‘gained twenty pounds of flesh in three years, and 
was completely restored to health, will sell the se- 
cret to any respectable person for half a crown. If 
no cure, money refunded.—Address, in, confidence, 
etc. ; 


A lady who sent the fee, and applied for 
the remedy, hoping to benefit her husband, 
received this reply: 


I was cured of all the bad habits mentioned by 
a three years’ enforced residence in her Majesty’s 
prisons. 


ONSIDERABLE question was aroused 
some time ago by finding in the report 
of a sermon by one of our leading divines, 
the statement that, among the Fathers, Jerry 
Malone favored a certain interpretation. 


Who the aforesaid Jerry might be, and by, 


what act of canonization he had been placed 
among the Fathers, and whence arose his 
claim to paramount authority, were ques- 
tions which waited solution. After no lit- 
tle research and correspondence, it was 
learned that the preacher disclaimed all ac- 
quaintance with Jerry or his works, but did 
remember that he had stated that of the 
Fathers Jerome alone favored a certain in- 


terpretion, which was quite a different 
thing, although the astute reporter had 
sleepily confounded the two. 
ee as 
Notes from ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
x 


Y wild ducks have vanished, perhaps 

have joined the eagles in happier hunt- 
ing grounds. There were four of them 
that had made their home and nests around 
the Point; one was a mother with seven 
chicks. She came very near to our cottage 
frequently, and learned almost to trust us. 
Our own chickens were growing jealous of 
them, for the scraps we left on the beach for 
the wild fledgelings were subtracted from 
the rations allotted to the domestic brood. 
We made it all right, however, and silenced 
all chirping complaints, by adding a few 
handfuls of corn to the food for home con- 
sumption. The wild fowl, accustomed only 
to soft food, do not keep their grinding ap- 
paratus in order for hard grain. 

But our environmentis too ‘‘civilized” for 
the evolution of defenceless ducks. The 
mother had carried the most of her brood 
through the ordinary perils with which 
wild nature abounds, had fought her way 
along theshore with hawks and crows, and 
had gleaned a scanty fare from the barren 
beach and shallow water, till her ducklings 
were strong enough to swim a little. - Then 
she took them foraging afar, sometimes car- 
rying them on her back, when they were 
tired, as they always were when she came 
home; and it was very interesting to watch 
the little family through the glass as they 
came sailing into the haven where they 
would be, all huddled in a bunch, the head of | 
the old duck rising with watchful eyes 
from amidst the group. When she was 
weary of the burden, she would rise and flap 
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her wings, and scatter the young ones in 
every direction; and they would splash 
around and protest that they couldn’t swim 
another inch, and sneak up and catch hold 
of the maternal feathers and settle down for 
another nice sail. 

That is the way the family was faring, 
when a boy with a boat pursued them, ‘*just 
for fun,” not meaning to kill them, I trust, 
but excited with the sport, and unmindful 
of the terror and suffering which he was in- 
flicting. He drove them up and down the bay, 
keeping near enough to give them no rest. 
Frantic with fear, the little ones fluttered 
over the water till they were exhausted, 
then the mother took them on her back and 
made desperate efforts to escape the pursuer. 
But she could not shake him off. Her little 
ones are failing and falling behind. She 
turns with impotent fury upon the boy and 
the boat, dashing through the water with 
head erect and flashing wings, but sees 
that resistance is hopeless. So the little 
tragedy went on in sight of our door, until 
we could stand it nolonger. Some of the 
family were in tears when I came upon the 
scene, having watched it fora long time. 
‘“Let those ducks alone!” I shouted; and he 
let them alone. We saw them but once af- 
ter that. The mother had but four little 


ones, 
The refiections suggested by this incident 


are too numerous and weighty for discussion 
in these summer notes, but I cannot forbear 
offering a few words of expostulation to the 
man with agun and the boy with a boat. 
Sympathy for human suffering, tenderness 
towards our human kind, have marvelously 
developed under the influences of Christian 
civilization. These were exceptional quali- 
ties of character, possessed by few, before 
the Gospel of Christ had touched’ the heart 
of the world. Kindness to domestic ani- 
mals has grown up under the shadow of this 
love of God and man, but for wild birds and 
beasts the angel of pity so far seems to plead 
invain. ‘Sympathy extending beyond the 
limit of humanity,’ says Dr. Munthe, “‘is 
one of the latest moral qualities acquired 
by mankind.” Cruelty to wild animals, and 
indifference to their sufferings, character- 
izes the most enlightened and progressive 
civilization that the world has ever known. 
The ruthless destruction of buffalo and 
other harmless game would be a reproach to 
a race of savages. The slaughter of birds to 
decorate the hats of Christian women is a 
sin and shame. Boy or man—it is all the 
same—‘let- us kill something!” But they 
do not always kill when they shoot, They 
often maim and torture. It is but a short 
step from this to vivisection with its inde- 
scribable horrors. 

Tam-not declaiming against the taking of 
animal life for a useful purpose, in a legiti- 
mate way, but against the indiscriminate 
‘slaughter and torture of God’s creatures. 
Let the ducks alone, my boy, when they can 
be ofno useto you. Delight in their joy of 
living, in their exhibition of the tenderest 
traits of maternity, in their beauty of plum- 
ageand movement. You should have greater 
satisfaction in this than in killing them or 
drowning their ducklings. ‘‘Next to the 
joy of creation,” says a writer in Contempo- 
wary Review, ‘must be thatof sympathy with 
the thing created and with its pleasures.” 
**Ah! my dear friend with a gun, when shall 


we learn 
‘Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
| Cc. W. L. 
4d Mission, Mich. 


‘ing, grinning, chuckling, for two hours. 


Che Diving Churcy 


Sam Jones at Chautauqua 


O the Republican-Register: Went to hear the 
A “only”? Sam Jones, a recent Sunday, at the 
Chautauqua. Sam is a drawing card, sure, and 
if to draw a crowd is the desideratum, his en- 
gagement was a howling success. Also, if the 
object of sermons is to raise a laugh, I think I 
never saw a congregation laugh and applaud 
more during a sermon. Jokes more or less re- 
fined, epithets hurled at all parties, professions, 
practices, who were stigmatized as mostly fools, 
rascals, liars, imposters, kept his hearers laugh- 
One 
could scarcely have enjoyed a circus more, nor 
is there a ‘‘Mr. Merryman”’ in a circus tent, 
striped, spotted, and adorned with fool’s cap and 
bells, that could have amused us more. 

Some things he said, too, were very comfort- 
ing to us sinners. Now, we had been brought 
up to believe that God was angry when we went 
bad; that He loved good men and women a little 
better than he did rascals. But tite Reverend 
Sam says no. He says, if anything, He loves 
sinners a little better than good men, as mothers 
love their bad boys best; that when sheep go 
astray, His love leaves the fold where the 
orderly sheep abide and follows and blesses the 
unrul)y ones with especial fervor. It is soothing 
to think, when this preacher sends so many of 
us bad Republicans, wicked Democrats, naughty 
business men, and hypocritical preachers to hell, 
that the Lord loves drunkards, thieves, saloon 
men, and murderers more than philanthropists, 
evangelists, and common striped moral men and 
women, 

Yes, and the Lord evidently loves Sam Jones. 
Could such a sleek, self-satisfied, self-laudatory 
orator as he fail to win the Divine approval? 
He has two chances to one of ordinary preachers ; 
if he is honest, he merits the Lord’s blessing; if 
he’s a hypocrite, playing the religious game for 
the boodle there is in it, then the Lord will love 
Sam all the better! Lucky Sam! It’s ‘‘heads I 
win, tails you loose” with him, and in the mean- 
time this reverend abuser of wealth and respect- 
ability carefully pockets his two or three 
hundred dollars per day of the mammon of 
righteousness, with no fear that his growing 
wealth will drag him to hell! ‘‘After the ball is 
over,’’ after his sermon is done, and his laugh- 
ing congregation is dispersed, it would bother 
one to remember any really valuable saying of 
his that was an equivalent for the big money he 
gets It might come under the head of amuse- 
ments, but is scarcely adapted to Sabbath day 


exercises. Yet all the world goes to hear Sam 
Jones, and willdoso. Great is Sam—and great 
is humbug. FARMER, 


ae a 
Book Reviews and Notices 


Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices, 
By H. Clay Trumbull. New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 75 cts. 

The subjects of this book are stich as present 
more or less questioning to the minds of young 
people. The drink question, tobacco, specula- 
tion, the theatre, the dance; these are treated 
of from a one-sided view. Mr. Trumbull con- 
demns them all without qualification. He says 
much that is true, but it seems to us that his 
opinions are rather narrow.. We do not like the 
egoism that apparently influences his views, 
nor do we admire the spirit of absolute infalli- 
bility that seems to govern his statements, Yet 
there are many things in the book that aré cal- 
culated to be effective for good in their influence 
over the young. 


SOME STUDIES IN NATURE 


“THe BEE PHOPLE,” by Margaret Warner 
Morley, illustrated by the author, is a little 
book for little readers, describing the little 
busy bee and his ways and works. It is chatty 
and entertaining, even as to the small details of 
structure, and much information is pleasantly 


' imparted. , Pictures of bees and flowers are 
' scattered over the pages and woven in with the 


text, in a pleasing way. [Chicago: A. C. Mc- 


Clurg & Co. Price, $1 25 | 
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Parents and teachers should be, and doubtless 
are, looking for aids in their work of opening 
the eyes and hearts of the young to the beauties 
and wonders of the world around them. Pub- 
ishers are doing their part in providing attract- 
ive books. Every season has its fruitage in 
this way, and brings something new and inter- 
esting in this field. The earlier this field can be 
explored, in a simple way, by the children, the 
more abiding and profitable will be the impres- 
sions. Nature will be more intensely interest- 
ing for a life-time, from the study of its life and 
forms and laws in childhood. 

“Tur First Book of Birps,” by Olive Thorne 
Miller, makes the work of an expert available 
for young students, and is very charming, as we 
should expect from the reputation of the 
author. Of the many full-page illustrations, 
apparently photographs from life, some are ex- 
quisitely colored. Scientific ornithology is not 
the aim of the book, but some account of the life 
and habits of birds; ‘‘to arouse sympathy and 
interest in the living bird, neither as a target 
nor as a producer of eggs, but as a fellow-crea- 
ture whose acquaintance it would be pleasant to 
make.’? [Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1. | 

“HIELD, FOREST, AND WAYSIDE F'LOW=ERS”’ con 
tains ‘‘untechnical studies for unlearned lovers 
of nature.” The author, Maud Going (HE. M. 
Hardinge), we recognize as an entertaining 
friend who induced us, not long ago, to dwell 
more ‘‘With the Wild Flowers.” The fortunate 
readers of her present work will join her ‘‘per- 
sonally conducted party,’ starting out with 
crocus time, and going on through field and for- 
est, through spring and summer and autumn, 
even into winter woods, where ‘‘Ever upon 
old Decay the greenest mosses cling.’ This is 
not a book for children, but for the mature, 
though unlearned, reader. The illustrations are 
drawn from life, and are excellent. [New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company. Price, $1.50. | 


“A GUIDE TO THE WILD F'LoweErs,”’ by Alice 
Lounsberry, adds the most important element 
of color to the entertaining and helpful descrip- 
tion and drawings. There are sixty-four full- 
page colored plates, very finely executed, be- 
sides the one hundred drawings, by Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan. Dr. N. L. Britton, of Columbian Uni- 
versity, director of the New York Botanical 
Garden, highly commends the work of both au- 
thor and artist. Classification according to soil 
or conditions of growth, isa good feature. An 
index of classification by color is also given. 
The elements of botany which are needed tor 
actual work in the field with this book, are 
given in ‘‘A Chapter to Study.’? The book will 
be a great treasure to flower students. [New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
$2 50, | 

“Ppanr RevATIONS,” by John M. Coulter, 
Ph. D., a first book of botany, oneof the ‘‘Twen- 
tieth Century Text Books,” is rich in illustra- 
tion and felicitous in treatment. Dr. Coulter 
is a high authority in the science of plant life, 
the head professor of botany ia the University 
of Chicago. While the book is, of course, thor- 
oughly scientific, up to date, it is not too difficult 
for the average student, and comprises a suffi- 
cient course in the hands of a competent teacher. 
The author well says: ‘‘As the overwhelming 
factor in successful teaching is the teacher, 
methods are of secondary importance, and may 
well vary.”” The best teacher will find such a 
text book as this a great help, and doubtless Dr. 
Coulter’s ‘Suggestions to Teachers,” in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, will add to its value for use in 
theclass room. [New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.10 net. | 


Books Received 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Vol. IX. St. 
Hilary of Poitiers’ Select Works. Edited by vhe 
Rev. W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D, 
C. D. PHILLIPS & Co., Chicago 
Chicago, Satan’s Sanctum. By L. O. Curon. 
ForpDs, How4RkD & HULBERT 


Patriotic Nuggets. Gathered by J. R. Howard. 40 
cents 
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E. & J. B. Youne & Co. 
Bighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek Church. 
By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M. A. , 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Royal Manhood. By James I. Vance. D D. 
Lend aHand. By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. 


WALL STREET INVESTIGATOR, New York 
The War for the Union. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 


Pamphlets Received 
Baccalaureate Sermon. By the Rev. Richard P. Wil- 
liams, &. S. Gunton Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Address of Congratulation to the Rt. Rev. John 
Franklin Spalding, S.T.D., on his having at- 
tained the twenty-fifth year of his episcopate. 


Catalogue Illinois College of Law. 


Columbia’s Apostacy. By Robert Stevens Pettet. 
Philadelphia. 20cents. 


Message from the Bishop of Southern Florida. 
Annual Address of the Bishop of Tennessee. 


New Music 


An Evensong service, Magnificat and Nune 
Dimittis, in G, by M. Agatha Bennett, organist of 
St. John’s, Buffalo, has reached us. It is a care- 
fully written and effective composition, bearing 
marks of a musicianly hand, with the happy ab- 
sence of any over-strainiag after uncommon ef- 
fects ina simple theme, or too much musical 
freshness. London: Charles Vincent. United 
States: Oliver Ditson Company. 4d. 


Periodicals 


The Scottish Review for July opens with a lumin- 
ous article on ‘Early Struggles for the Indian 
Trade,’ showing how the British finally sup- 
planted the Portuguese in that land of empire 
and riches. A very good paper on ‘Golf and its 
Literature” follows, but we are not led very 
far afield, and in referring to golf in America, 
the writer ‘‘foozals’’ too much, and does not 
‘‘tee”’ his ball properly—in short, he makes some 
absurd allusions. There is an excellent paper 
on ‘Roundell, Earl of Selborne,’? by William 
O’Connor Morris, which gives a lively and ap- 
preciative sketch of the career of that eminent 
jurist. ‘The Story of Tusculum”’ is well told, 
and this brief history of that ancient town will 
delight the classical student. There are the 
usual Summary of Foreign Reviews and Notices 
of Contemporary Literature. 


The Quarterly Review for July contains several 
articles of special interest to American readers ; 
notably, ‘The Philippines and Their Future,” 
and ‘‘The American Colonies in the Highteenth 
Century.” The latter article is a justification, 
or an attempted one, of the Tory ministry and 
King George III. in regard to their treatment of 
the colonies, and their course before and during 
the Revolutionary War. It is chiefly a caustic 
criticism of Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s recent book 
on “The American Revolution.”” The article on 
“The Holy Sepulchre” is a summary of the 
historic vicissitudes of the chief shrine of 
Christendom, with the suggestion that it may 
yet again become the centre of warring nations. 
‘Mrs. Oliphant’s Autobiography” gives us an 
insight into the beautiful character of one of 
the most successful of modern novelists and au- 
thors. 


Opinions of the Press 


Christian Work 

Tur ARCHBISHOPS’ ADYICE.—By their action 
in the matter of the use of incense and lights 
in the processions in Anglican Churches, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York rather ad- 
vise than authoritatively declare against the 
use of candles and incense, though lights are 
permitted on the altar. The moral effeet of 
this decision, which does not amount to more 
than an executive order interpreting English 
canonical law, does not have the force of a ca- 
nonical court decision,will be limited in part by 
the extreme Ritualists who would rather diso- 
bey it, and take chances of a further or final in- 
terpretation, than give up their practice of the 
sensuous and zsthetic in ritual on the instant. 
The only way in which the practice can be sup- 
pressed is by direct parliamentary legislation. 
This could finally settle the question, but it can- 
not be had; it will be recalled that the attempt 


to secure this failed last winter. Here, indeed, 
the Nonconformists join the Ritualists; they 
oppose parliamentary legislation because they 
think the use of ‘‘popish practices’? will drive 
many in the Anglican Communion into Non- 
conformity, and will also hasten Disestablish- 
ment. 


Some New Books. 


THE TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK 


Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States. 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of Windsor and Assistant Bishop of London. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Henny C. Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of New York. 18mo, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.00 net: by mail, $1.10. 


“This work is very well done, and is calculated to be of 
great use to both teachers and scholars.’’"—Living Church. 

“The whole is.a marvel of convenience and utility."— 
The Churchman. 


“The notes on the Epistles, the Gospels, and the Psalms. 
are peculiarly excellent.—Church Standard. 


Presbyterian Review (Canada) 

PoLtyGamMy IN Uran. — For some time back 
strong assertions have been made by the reli- 
gious papers and by the representatives of 
the Evangelical Churches in Utah, that notwith- 
standing the promises given at the time when it 
was recognized as a State, the practice of 
polygamy was being continued by the Mormons. 
On the other hand, it has been as strongly de- 
nied. The matter is now being brought toa 
square issue before the courts by the prosecu- 
tion of AngusCannon, one of the high officials of 
the Mormon Church, for a breach of the law 
against polygamy. The corespondent is a 
woman who has been prominent in politics, and 
served a term in the State Senate, when she 
voted for a strong anti-polygamous law. She is 
reputed to be Cannon’s fourth wife, and re- 
cently gave birth toadaughter. This is being 
made a test case, and should it prove successful, 
other prosecutions will follow. Canada has an 
interest in this fight, as it is not improbable 
that the Mormons in Alberta will be largely in- 
fluenced in their course by the success or oth- 
erwise of their,co-religionists in Utah. 


A New, Revised, and Popular Edition of 


THE TREASURY OF THE PSALTER 


An aid-to the better understanding of the Psalms in 
vheir_use in public and private devotions, compiled by 
the Revs. G. P. HuntineTon and H. A. METCALF. 
With a Preface by the BisHop oF CENTRAL NEW 
York. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


“Tt is a most instructive aud scholarly work, and will be 
found most useful, both to the clergy and laity who would 
wish to understand tne iospired Book of the Psalms.”— 
Rey. Dr. F. Gisson, in The Churchman. 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES OF THE ORTHODOX GREEK 
CHURCH 


By the Rev. A. H. Hore, M.A., Trinity College; Oxford, 
author of “EKighteen Centuries of the Church in Eng- 
land,’ “‘History of the Church Catholic,” etc. 8yo, 
cloth, $6.00. 


“The book before us fills a’ gap in our ecclesiastical liter- 
ature . . @ volume which Churchmen will do well 
first to read and then to place upon their shelves “— 
Church Times, London. > 


MODERN PROBLEMS AND CHRISTIAN ETRICS 


By the Rev. W. J. Hockine. 12mo, cloth, 31.50. 


A SKETCH OF MEDIAVAL CHURCH HISTORY 


Pittsburgh Dispatch By the Rey. S. CHEETAM. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


MIsAPPLYING A DocTrINe.—It is interesting to 
observe that an Eastern paper has taken up the 
work of reviving the Malthusian principle, and 
is asserting with much vigor that ‘tpopulation 
tends to increase faster than the means of subsis- 
tence.’ The exact value and significance of this 
rule have beenso plainly illustrated in thecen- 
tury since Malthus elaborated it, that they can 
be stated in a few words. Where the means of 
subsistence are in excess of the existing popula- 
tion, the tendency is for population to increase 
the faster. Where the means of subsistence are 
only adequate to the existing population, the 
increase of population cannot be faster, because 
the excess of populationwill perish for lack ofsub 
sistence. This has been proved signally in more 
than one way during the century of which Mal- 
thus saw the beginning. America and Australia, 
having means of subsistence, with civilized in- 
dustry for vast populations, have seen an im- 
mense growth of population. In Europe, when 
he wrote, population seemed to be at a stand- 


still, because the means of subsistence were no 
more than enough for the existing population. 
But the principle worked out in a different way 
than its author supposed... For the great inven- 
tions and devices of the century multiplied the 
means of subsistence so as to permit a great in- 
crease of population in Europe, as well as in the 
unsettled portions of the globe. 
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The most widely read books of this generation. 


In His Steps’ What would Jesus Do?” A NEW BOOK 


The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong, 

Robert Hardy's Seven Days, 

The Twentieth Door, 

His Brother's Keeper, 

Richard Bruce. 3 at 25 cents. and cloth 
John King's Question Class, at 75 cents each. 
Uniform with the above, and selling-at the same prices— 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS, 


By William C. Stiles. 
Also by Charles M. Sheldon 
Redemption of Freetown, cloth, 25 cents. 


ANY FIVE of the 25 cent Books $1.00 


to one address for...... 


Any Five of above in Cloth 
to one addre:s for $3 00. 


In his 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


John King’s Question Class. 


first, 
because giving another of Mr. Shel- 


All bound in paper 2 
The new book is notable, 


don’s striking and purposeful stories; 
and, second, because woven into the 
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The bousebold 


About Making Over Some 
Things 
BY THE LATE REV. S. T. ALLEN 


Y buggy is out of repair, and I'took it 

to a mechanic with the idea that a few 
new spokes, some mended irons, anew dash, 
and a coat of paint would put it to rights; 
but close inspection shows that the spokes 
must have new hubs, the irons new wood 
attachments, and that.even then the new 
paint will cover a very imperfect vehicle, 
the repair of which will be equal to the cost 
of a new one, while the value, compared 
with a new one, will be small. 

This set me thinking about making over 
things, and reminded me that I had an 
overcoat last autumn, of fair material, but 
so imperfectly made that I could not wear 
it, sol took it to a tailor to be made over, 
and found that the cost of ripping and fitting 
and making would be about equal to the 
cost of a new one outright, and that when 
done, it would be an unsatisfactory affair. 

The experience of my readers, on a little 
refiection, will furnish numerous illustra- 
tions of the kind, where the making over is 
more expensive than the making anew, and 
the product always greatly inferior. 


As one thing leads to another, I got to 
thinking about the difficulty of making over 
some Christians, when they are cast ina 
defective mould and get ‘‘set.”” They come 
to Confirmation with imperfect instruction, 
and very vague convictions; and instead of 
remedying the defect by “following on,” 
they stop at the beginning. As a conse- 
quence they develop all sorts of weakness 
of character and imperfection of Church- 
manship; they are put in a false position, 
and out of harmony with the spirit and 
movement of the Church, and can never 
derive much benefit from their member- 
ship, or be anything but a drag on the par- 
ish, and a sore trial to their rector, until 
they are made over. But the making over 
costs more labor by far than the making 
anew, and then the product is less satisfac- 
tory! 

There are some who start with very in- 
adequate ideas of the sacraments of the 
Church, giving them low and loose interpre- 
tations, degrading the mysteries of religion 
with an infusion of rationalism, or limiting 
the power of God with a spirit of self-asser- 
tion; so they are out of harmony with 
their surroundings. Catholic teaching con- 
flicts with their theories, the Prayer Book 


is full of ‘‘germs” of thought above the line’ 


of their vision, so they must revise the 


' Prayer Book, and reform the Church, till 


there is positively no end to the changes 
they would make, and every change isa 
backward movement into the dark! Now 
we well know that it is not the Prayer Book 
that needs making over; it isnotthe Church 
that needs making over; but some of the 
people, like a misfitting garment, are made 
up wrong! They must be made over. But 
to ‘‘rip’’ and make over such work isa 
thankless business; it causes a world of 
trouble, as too many know to their sorrow: 
nor is that all; the repairs usually cost more 
than they come to. Itis a fair question of 
debate whether it be not better to leave 
the old material for what it is worth, and 
look for new to make up into new and better 
work! It isa question which has already 
been started, whether the task before the 


Primitive: Church of converting the pagan 
world,were as formidable as the task before 
the modern Church of making over the 
Christian world, so as to bring it into an as- 
similated and satisfactory condition. 

One may test the matter, perhaps, on a 
small scale, in the parish. Looking over 
the communicant list, you will find, with a 
fair percentage of good and valuable mate- 
rial, a percentage that is quite otherwise; 
and it is this ‘‘otherwise” material that 
causes allthe vexation and trouble ina par- 
ish. It is uninstructed, and therefore hard 
to please; or jealous, and therefore quarrel- 
some; or indifferent, and therefore inacces- 
sible; or made up wrong, and therefore a 
misfit generally. 

Now while it might seem a very ungra- 
cious thing to cast all this misfitting and un- 
satisfactory material aside, and supply its 
place with new, there can be little doubt 
about the economy of the thing. 

In our industries, the repair-shops have 
their place and importance; but all the 
great establishments make new things— 
what if the Church should turn her thoughts 
less to patching and mending, and employ 
all her beautiful machinery on new work! 
Or to drop the figure, while using the ut- 
most vigilance, to avoid introducing to our 
Communion persons inadequately prepared 
or out of harmony with the Church; what if 
she should spend less in trying to repair those 
who are found to be radically defective and 
impracticable, and spend more on new ma- 
terial which is far more hopeful? But what 
shall become of the defective? Just what 
becomes of other imperfect things; they 
work in somewhere, according to their val- 
ue, or go to the auction shop, just as some 
Christians go elsewhere to be disposed of as 
a second-hand and cheaper article. 


Johann Sebastian Bach 
‘“WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A WAY” 
BY J.B. C. 


UIET reigned in the little town of Ohr- 
druf one summer night, more than three 
hundred years ago, for in every household 
all had gone to bed at dark,in order that they 
might be ready to commence the next day’s 
work at daybreak. They had no electric 
lights and no gas-jets in those days to ruin 
their eyes; lamps were a luxury of the very 


wealthy, and candles an extravagance-re- 
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served for long winter evenings, and not to 
be thought of in the lingering twilight of 
midsummer. Therefore, everybody went to 
bed early, and when the moon lifted her 
full, round face over the hills, and peered in 
at the various windows, she found little to 
interest her, until she came to the house of 
Christoph Bach, the village cantor. As 
the first moonbeam entered the window, a 
young boy who had been lying there wide 
awake, waiting for the moon to rise, sprang 
quietly outof bed, and began to make his 
way noiselessly down the steep stairs that 
led to the rooms on the lower floor. Pausing 
often to listen, and frightened more than 
once by the creaking of a board, or by some 
fancied sound that seemed to him loud 
enough to waken the soundest sleepers, he 
reached the great living-room at last, and 
made his way softly to the huge carved 
press at one side of the chimney. This 
“press,” or cupboard, was a marvel of elab- 
orate carving, the doors being wrought in 
an open-work pattern of vines and scrolls, 
like those in many old German houses to 
this day. Little Sebastian slipped his hand 
without difficulty through one of the open- 
ings, and began to grope for something 
within the carefully locked doors. At last 
his hand lighted on some manuscript music. 
This he rolled as closely as he could with 
one hand, and, passing it through one of the 
larger carved openings of the door, sped 
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swiftly upstairs with his treasure, and re- 
gained his room in safety! Once there, he 
‘Spread the music on the floor by the window, 
.and, lying at full length on his stomach, 
proceeded to copy the notes of the organ 
music on some roughly ruled staves he had 
prepared . beforehand—the moon looking on 
benignly, and ‘‘aiding and abetting’? him 
with all her power. 

But the time came, all too soon, when she 
-could no longer shed the light of her coun- 
tenance upon him, but must pass on, in her 
course, to other scenes. As the little room 
grew darker and- darker, Sebastian was 
forced reluctantly to give up his work. 
Stealing down stairs again, he restored the 
manuscript to its place in the same manner 
as he had taken it out, and returned to his 
room to sleep the sleep of a healthy, happy, 
and very tired boy, his last thought being of 
exultation at having outwitted his jealous 
elder brother. 

Sebastian had lived with his brother, 
Christoph, ever since the death of his 
father, some years before. Christoph was 
kind to the lad in the main, but the ex- 
traordinary talent of the boy made him anx- 
ious for his own reputation as a musician, 
and roused a demon of jealousy in his 
bosom. Only that very morning he had 
roughly and angrily forbidden Sebastian to 
copy, or even to look at, some rare old organ 
music he was desirous of learning, and 
throwing the precious volume into the cup- 
board, had locked the door and put the key 
in his pocket. But he did not make suffi- 
cient allowance for his little brother’s in- 
genuity and strength of will. Not once only, 
but many times, did the moon lend her light 
to the young copyist, for every bright night 
through all the long summer found him 
sprawled on the floor, writing for dear life 
while his celestial lamp still shone, and only 
resigning himself to stumber when he could 
no longer see. 

At last his long task was finished, and he 
had a complete copy as a reward of his pa- 
tience and perseverance. But, alas and alas! 
Just about this time Christoph discovered 
what he was pleased to term the theft of the 
music, and, in anger, burned,not only the 
poor copy that had cost so much labor and 
self-denial, but the original as well, that he 
might never be able to repeat his offence. 
Sebastian shed bitter tears of disappoint- 
ment and resentment, and never quite for- 
gave his unkind brother, from whom he was 
soon afterward parted. 

But no rebuffs could check the develop- 
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ment of his marvelous genius, and, had 
Christoph lived, he would have seen his 
younger brother the foremost musician in 
all Europe. All the world knows Johann 
Sebastian Bach now, and honors him as 
‘The Father of German music’ (as well as 
twenty children). Itis a pity to have to re- 
late that his latter years were saddened by 
blindness, brought on, it is thought, by this 
very episode of his boyhood, as well as by 
the arduous labors of his mature life. 


Harnessing the Nile 


TREMENDOUS task is to be under- 

taken by the English in Ecypt—nothing 
less than the creation, for purposes of irri- 
gation, of a reservoir having two or three 
times the superficial area of Lake Geneva. 
Ex-Consul-General F. C. Penfield describes 
the proposed undertaking in the February 
Century, in an illustrated article appropri- 
ately entitled, ‘‘Harnessing the Nile.” He 
says: 

“Engineering skill is to rearrange na- 
ture’s surface on the Egyptian frontier, and 
pond back into Nubia a body of water a 
hundred and forty miles long, crossing the 
tropic of Cancer, and extending southward 
nearly to Korosko—a goodly step on the 
journey to Abu-Simbel and Wady-Halfa— 
by means of a great dam across the Nile at 
Assuan. The Pyramids and the Spbinx have 
borne testimony through the centuries to 
the grandeur and power of execution 
which dwelt within the Nile valley, and 
what more fitting now than that the same 
valley be the theatre of a gigantic engi- 
neering exploit, audacious, perhaps, but cer- 
tain of success, and ministering to man’s 
necessities, rather than to his vanity? 


‘As a building achievement, the scheme 
is on ascale worthy of a Rameses or a Pha- 
raoh. To create in the heartof the African 
desert a lake having from two to three 
times the superficial area of Lake Geneva 
in Switzerland, and control it with scien- 
tific precision, so that the impounded flood 
may be turned into distant channels at will, 
is a stupendous undertaking. But the en- 
gineers claim that their plans can be car- 
ried out to the letter; they have estimated 
the exact cost of the dam, computed almost 
to the gallon the volume of water that will 
be imprisoned, add figured the necessary re- 
sistance to be provided at every point of 
the masonry. In Cairo, the experts of the 
ministries of public works and finance, like- 


wise, have calculated to a nicety the sum 
from taxation that will come into the public 
treasury through the country’s augmented 
productiveness. 

‘Subordinate to the great dam, a smaller 
one, not unlike the barrage at the apex of 
the delta, ten miles to the north of Cairo, is 
to be made at Assiut. Its function will be 
to give a sufficient head to the river to force 
the water into the system of irrigation ca- 
nals that vein hundreds of thousands of 
acres between Assiut and Cairo. The com- 
pletion of the Cairo barrage (it was begun 
by Mehemet Ali Pasha, from the plans of a 
French engineer, but not made effective 
until England took the country in hand) so 
developed cotton culture as to add to the 
public revenue of the country at least $10,- 
000,000 annually. It may safely be conclud- 
ed that the Assuan reservoir is but one of a 
series which will in time be constructed 
southward to the Victoria Nyanza. The re- 
establishment of khedival authority at 
Khartum will determine this.” 
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Tree Murder in America 
Ne a recent public banquet one of the 
officers of one of our largest States 
slighted the efforts that have been made for 
the preservation of our woods by placing as 


first in importance the development of wood 


pulp and other industries in the threatened 
districts. To givea passing wage to a pass- 
ing population he would destroy forests that, 
intelligently protected, would furnish work 
and wages for centuries. 

Americans are the most wasteful of people. 
They have a big and fertile country, and 
they act as though it were impossible to ex- 
haust its resources. But the immense in- 
crease in its growth, the constant enlarge- 
ment of industries that require the destruc- 
tion of natural material, must bring us to a 
pause. Natural gas was burned without 
stint just after its discovery, with the result 
that only enough remains for three years. 
We are told that the anthracite supply in 
this country cannot last much more than 
a hundred years longer. Already some of 
the prairie lands that were believed to be 
inexhaustible, requiring but one plowing a 
year to keep them fertile, are tired out, and 
demand to be fed, And most astonishing of 
our wastes is that of our woods, in which 
rests one of our best sources of wealth, and 
on which we rely for water. Whether we 
use timber for houses and ships or not, we 
must drink, and in chopping off our forests 
we are reducing our springs: ergo, our brooks, 
rivers and ponds: ergo, the fertility of the 
land: ergo, the population thereof. 

It has been explained again and again, 
yet seems ever to acquire new emphasis, 
that the trees act as umbrellas to protect 
the fallen rain from quick evaporation, and 
give time to them to soak into the soil; also, 
that they create, with their fallen leaves 
and decayed branches, the vegetable mold 
in which succeeding forms of plant life find 
their nutriment. Strip a hill of its timber, 
and the rain runs swiftly down, causing a 
freshet in the river at its foot, because there 
is nothing to stay it. Worse still, it carries 
more or less soil with it, so that in a little 
time the hill is bared to its rocky frame. 
The mischief is that it requires years and 
years to repair a damage that a party of 
woodmen can inflict in a day. 

This cutting is deplorable. It implies not 
merely the destruction of beauty, which is 
cause enough for lamentation, but hardship, 
especially in the country districts; itimplies 
a lessening number of birds, our bright, 
tuneful, useful little friends, because they 
cannot secure nesting places; it implies a 
check on the fertility of the surrounding 
country; it implies disastrous floods in spring, 
when the snows melt, there being no soil to 


hold the moisture, and no screen of limbs or 


leaves to shadow the drifts from the north- 
ing sun; it implies a lessening rainfall, with 
increasing drought; it implies the ultimate 
gonversion of deforested tracts into deserts. 

The case of Spain is a familiar one. It was 
once well wooded and was capable of sustain- 
Its 
trees were relentlessly hewn down by greedy 
despoilers, with the result that, in time, 
districts once fertile became rainless and 


‘dusty, the vegetable mold disappeared, the 


streams dwindled, and the population was 
driven from the soil into the cities, where 
many became beggars, adventurers, or la- 
borers, at uncongenial tasks at wretched 
wages. To this day the arid districts remain 
as nature’s protest against man’s destruct- 
iveness and selfishness. 


There is a remedy for this and it is time it 
was applied. It consists in scientific for- 
estry. It is not necessary to restrict the 
cutting of timber to a great extent. It needs 
only a little intelligence and a little after- 
work in planting. A hill should never be 
deforested. The largest and oldest trees 
should be chosen for cutting. In place of 
every one cut down a sapling should be 
planted. In many of the tracts devastated 
within recent years, thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of trees have been destroyed 
and not a single one set out to replace them. 
Yet we have officials who can defend such 
proceedings! It is appalling. 

In the parts of the Old World that claim 
to be enlightened the authorities have been 
compelled to institute reforms, for there was 
a general alarm over the drying of the 
springs and the failure of the rivers. The 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Elbe, the Danube— 
in fact, most of the important rivers of 
Europe have subsided by several feet, and 
not only the navigation, but the health, 
convenience, and industries of the people 
have been correspondingly affected. To stay 
this devastation, to restore, if possible, fat- 
ness to the soil and depth to the streams, 
boards have been created to guard the for- 
ests, prevent needless destruction by chop- 
ping and by fire—our forests have suffered 
much from the carelessness of hunters and 
miners in leaving fires burning in the woods 
—to study the effects of soil, climate, and 
locality, and to plant liberally. Through 
the beneficent operations of the forestry 
boards, districts have been redeemed, in- 
dustries have been preserved and restored, 
and the beauty and prosperity .of several 
lands favorably affected. We, who have 
more natural advantages, must be less waste- 
ful or we shall not have them long.—Satur- 
day Hvening Post. 


Dressing Parisian Dogs 

HERE seem to be some 5,000 or 6,000 per- 

sons in Paris who are determined to 
make the canine race go to the dogs as 
speedily as unreasonable pampering can 
send them there. This number of so-called 
lovers of dogs is, according to an article in 
Good Words, inscribed on the books of the 
Parisian dog-tailors. One of the tailors 
took the writer of the article in his confi- 
dence, saying: 

‘For the most part our clients belong to 
the higher classes of society—people who 
can afford to pay high prices and who pay 
ready cash. The business is, therefore, a 
very profitable one, because the materials 
used do not cost very much, and we sell 
them at a large profit. For instance, I re- 
cently had a very remunerative order from 
the daughter of a diplomat in Paris. She 
was about to be married, and I made a set 
of gala clothes for her dogs to match the liv- 
eries of the lackeys in her father’s house- 
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hold. As the bride entered the residence 
after the ceremony, her three dogs were 
awaiting her at the top of the grand stair- 
case dressed in these costumes with bou- 
quets of orange blossoms attached to their 
collars, and held in a silken leash by one of 
the footmen. The effect was marvelous! 
Then, again, the daughter of a rich banker, 
recently married, had anotheridea, I made, 
to measure, for each of her dogs—she had 
half a dozen—regular bridesmaids’ costumes 
of white faille embroidered with lace and 
garlanded with orange blossoms, while on 
their feet they wore small slippers of white 
satin, also specially made to measure!” 


One does not quite know whether pity for 
the dogs thus tortured, or contempt for the 
owners who bend’ their minds to such do- 
ings, is the predominant feeling aroused 
these facts. 

The waterproof for rainy days, the dust 
cloak for journeys, the mantle for cold 
weather, and the gray linen suit for seaside 
wear are all articles with which a French 
society dog has long become familiar. But 
this year, Mr. Waller tells us, the poor crea- 
tures’ owners “have gone one step further 
in rendering the sublime handiwork of the 
Creator ridiculous by providing their pets 
with sets of fine linen. Nosociety dog which 
really respects itself would think of possess- 
ing less than a dozen of undergarments of 
lawn, if it be in good health, or of silk or 
surah if it should be subject to colds or 
nervous complaints! Then if the ‘poor darl- 
ing’ should be troubled with watery eyes, a 
dozen embroidered cambric handkerchiefs 
become an absolute necessity. And this is 
not all. His delicate little feet must be 
kept dry by boots made to measure, ‘of 
leather or India-rubber, to suit his particu- 
lar temperament.” This, together with 
bracelets and tie-pins, with perfumes and 
fancy soaps, with ivory combs and brushes, 
and a good many other things, make up the 
dog’s toilet necessaries, and if the Parisian 
pet dog could speak, she would certainly ex- 
plain that her “friends” lead her the life of 
a dog, in the worst interpretation of that 
saying.— Westminster Gazette. 


RS. GEN. WATERMAN, my mother, 

says a writer in the New York Sun, was 
not long married, in Binghamton, when her 
father, Gen. Joshua Whitney who named 
and founded the town, called, with a few 
other gentlemen of the then small village, a 
new minister to take the place of the Presby- 
terian clergyman lately dismissed by the 
congregation, not for fault of conduct, but 
because his sermons were thought tiresome. 
According to custom, Mr. Niles, the new 
minister, on his arrival began his round of 
visits to the women of his congregation to 
inquire into the state of their souls, an¢ to 
take a cup of tea with them for sociability 
and better acquaintance. Mr. Niles was a 
tall, thin man, and what fortune-tellers 
would call ‘‘dark complected.” He wore a 
rueful countenance becoming his calling, 
and never forgot the vocation of bringing 
terror into the hearts ef his people for con- 
science sake. 

My mother was of the best type of in- 
tellectual and high-toned American women. 
Though young, she had been well educated 
for her years, and she had inherited the 
strong points of her father’s character, 


Mr. Niles ‘‘was master of the situation” in 
the village of Binghamton, for as yet Presby- 
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terians were the only acknowledged sect in 
the place. One of his first calls was upon 
the daughter of Gen. Whitney. 

With all sincerity, Mrs. Waterman re- 
ceived the pastor, and he soon made known 
his business. ‘‘Well, Mrs. Waterman, I hope 
you are in a state of grace,” he said, in a 
solemn tone. 

“T hope, Mr. Niles, I am not without it,” 
she answered, smiling. 

Then followed what she thought was 
rather an unjustifiable search into her con- 
science, for a pastor of the Protestant faith, 
and she answered, as was her nature, with- 
out any hesitation or concealment, what was 
in her heart respecting God and salvation 
and her own duties. He looked astonished 
at her bold assertions, and, with half-closed 
eyes, inquired: 

“Mrs. Waterman, are you willing, per- 
fectly willing, to be damined?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Niles,” she exclaimed, ‘‘what a 
question! No, I am not willing to be 
damned.” 

“Mrs. Waterman, if it be God’s will, are 
you willing to be damned?” 


‘No, Iam not.” 


‘*Then you are not in our faith; you are 
not a Presbyterian.” 


‘No, I am not,” she answered with spirit. 
Mr. Niles left abruptly, much disgusted. 


Mrs. Waterman went to her father in 
trouble and repeated the conversation. 


‘Pamela, what creed do you prefer?’ asked 
Gen. Whitney. 


‘‘T like the Episcopal Church best, father,” 
she answered. 


‘You shall be gratified, my daughter. I 
shall give the ground and we will build a 
church. Meantime, I shall send for an Epis- 
copal minister and pay his salary.” 


The city of Binghamton now enjoys six or 
seven Protestant churches and one large 
Roman Catholic church. It owes its posses- 
sion of the first Episcopal minister to the 
fact that Mrs. Gen. Waterman was not will- 
ing to be damned! 
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GRAPE-NUTS. 


A New and Highly Nutritious Food. 


The odd-sounding name is used to desig-. 
nate a peculiar food, made not exactly-in the 
shape of nuts, but having a pleasant, nutty 
flavor, and crisp brittleness that makes 
them a charming favorite with the palate. 

Of yet more value than the taste is the 
food value of Grape-Nuts. They are largely 
composed of grape-sugar (your dictionary 
can tell you about that), and those who use 
them will find the morning meal has not only 
been pleasant, but has been quickly and 
easily digested; for grape-sugar is an article 
produced in the human body at one stage of 
the digestion of food, and is at once ready 
for transformation into good, healthy blood 
and nourishment. 

It should not be understood that the 
grape-sugar of which Grape-Nuts is made 
has been produced in the human body. But 
this grape-sugar is made by much the same 
process as the body employs, and is pro- 
duced by natural treatment of grains with- 
out any foreign substance whatever. It is 
made by the Postum Co., at Battle Creek, 
Mich. The ‘result is perhaps the most 
highly nutritious food ever produced. 

Grocers keep Grape-Nuts. 
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“A Gentle Wind ° 
of Western Birth” 


Tells no sweeter story to humanity than” 
the announcement that the health-giver 
and health-bringer, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
tells of the birth of an era of good health. 
Et ts the one reliable specific for the cure 
of all blood, stomach and liver troubles. 


Never Disappoints 


BELLS 


Stee? Alloy Church & School ee ee = 
Catalogue.. The O.S.B 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “tye! 


. WwW. Ma co., 
Bells “made of Pure Cop ee a Tin only. 


FOR CHURGHES: SOuRT | WOUSES, SeHgLS. et 


Makers of the Largest Bell in America, 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
~ HAVE FURNISHED 25.00 
 MENE fEELY & orHER CO, | GE NUN Best 


YL BeLL-METAL 


MENEELY BELLCO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


TueE excellence of Mellin’s Food as an article 
of diet for the invalid consists in its nourishing 
the invalid satisfactorily without exacting any 
penalty from his stomach. That delicate organ 
is not overtaxed, while at the same time the 
nour ishing of the patient goes forward rapidly, 
and he gains in flesh and health. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 31.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Ofice as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New Yor 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk.» 

CHANGE OF ADDREss.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the — 


price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
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RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de-. 


sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
‘That is known asthe Children’s hour. 


Time Enough 


‘Two little squirrels out in the sun, 

One gathered nuts, the other had‘none; 
*Time enough yet,”’ his constant refrain, 
“Summer is only just on the wane.”’ 


‘Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate: 

iHe roused him at last, but he roused him too late. 
Down fell the snow from the pitiless cloud 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 


Two little boys in a schoolroom were placed, 
“One always perfect, the other disgraced; 

“Time enough yet for my learning,”’ he said; 
“T'll climb by and by from the foot to the head.”’ 


Listen, my darling: Their locks have turned gray, 
«One as a governor is sitting to-day; 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the almshouse, and idles his days as of yore. 


Two kinds of people we meet every day: 
One is at work, the other at play— 
Living uncared for, dying unknown— 
The busiest hive hath ever a drone. 


Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 

"The lesson I long to impart in your thought: 

Answer me this, and my story is done, 

Which of the two would you be, little one? 
—Selected, 


For Our Boys 


; HEN [ was a boy, just about your age, 

we lived in a little new England vil- 
lage, which was five miles from the city. 
Now, one of the greatest pleasures of my 
life then was to go with father to the city, 
and see all those sights which are always 
new and wonderful to the country boy and 
girl. 

One of my daily duties in the summer was 
to drive the cows to the’pasture, about half 
a mile from the barneach morning, and get 
them again at evening. Not very far from 
the pasture bars lived my uncle’s family, 
and when I tell you that he had two boys 
just about my age, you boys will know what 
fun we used to have, and how much I liked 
to stop and play with them. Very many 
times when I was sent tothe pasture, and 
told to come right home after driving the 
cows, I would go around by way of uncle’s 
house, just intending to say good morning 
to my cousins, and then return home. * But 
alas fora boy’s good intentions! I would 
get interested in something the boys had to 
show me and then get to playing, and the 
first thing I knew, it would be noon, and I 
‘was again a bad boy who had not obeyed my 

parents about coming home. I am sorry to 
say this happened a good many times, and 
the only excuse I could offer to my parents 
avas that I got so busy playing that I forgot 
what they told me about coming home. 

IT remember one bright morning early in 
September, when I was cautioned to return 
from the pasture as quickly as possible, as 
father wanted me. I can see the long lane 
with its low stone walls on each side, and 
its top-riders of long poles with the cross 
stakes to hold them; and in spots along the 
waill,the clusters of raspberry bushes, hang- 
ing full of ripe, luscious fruit; und then 
here and there tke patches of running 
blackberries, and you boys know that these 
berries are not bad for a boy’s stomach. 

Well, Iwas not very swift getting the 
cows to the pasture that morning, and they 


had many a good nibble at the green grass 


that grew so profusely near the foot of the 
walls. When the cows were in the pasture 
and the bars put up carefully so that ‘Old 
Fan” could not take them down with her 
horns—as she was sure to doif they were 
not driven in tight—I looked across the 
field and saw my cousins having a nice time 
jumping from the great beams of the barn 
into a load of hay which stood in the floor. 
I could not resist the temptation to run 
over and have ‘‘just one jump” before going 
home, but promised myself that I would 
only just stop a minute, and then run all the 
way nome to make up for lost time. But, 
boys, let me tell you that it is a good deal 
easier tostay.away from temptation, whether 
it be play when you should work, or 
whether it be doing bad when you should 
be doing good. I took one jump, and the 
delight of feeling the wind in my face, and 
the swift, dizzy fall through the air, and 
then the sinking into the sweet, new-inade 


hay, and then the bound that was made as | 


the Hay sprung back into place—boys, it was 
too much for my weak resolution to go 
straight home after the one jump. I stayed 
and jumped, and made camps in the hay, 
and played Indian, and did many, manysuch 
things as boys always do when they are 
playing together and having a good time on 
an old New England farm. 

It was long after noon before I thought 
about going home, and then you can imag- 
ine how bad I felt. I went slowly home, re- 
solving that I would never again disobey 
my parents, but would always do just as they 
told me. 

I was a very humble, penitent boy, I as- 
sure you, as 1 went with downcast eyes into 
the big kitchen where my mother was busy 
at her work. And what do you suppose I 
learned from her? Why, that father had 
taken the team and my sister, and, after 
waiting in vain an hour or two for me had 
gone to the city on business. A whole day 
in the city lost because of giving up to a 
foolish desire to jump on the hay, when I 
had the hay in the barn and could jump 
every day in the yearif I wanted to! 


I have no doubt you city boys think that 
you would gladly give up several days in 
the city for one on the farm, but you would 
not think that way if you were country boys 
and only saw the city once in a great while. 

It would be useless to undertake to tell 
you how bad I felt, and how long the day 
was—that same bright,September day, boys, 
that had only lasted, it seemed to me, a few 
minutes in the forenoon—until father and 
sister got home. 


As I heard from sister’s lips of the enjoy- 
ments of that day, how they saw sights 
which are every day seen by you boys, but 
which seemed to me to be as wonderful as 
the scenes in the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ I made 
a promise to myself,which I afterwards kept 
pretty faithfully, that I would be more 
obedient to my parents. That was years 
ago, but I never think of that day without 


eS Modifier 


Cow’s milk is not constituted 
< like mother’s milk, and for in- 
‘% fant feeding contains too much 

casein (cheese) and not enough 
carbohydrates (milk sugar), therefore 
it needs modification. This is what 
Mellin’s Food is for, to modify milk. 
Mellin’s Food is a true modifier; it 
prevents the casein from becoming a 
solid mass in the stomach thereby 
inducing colic; it furnishes carbohy- 
drates and phosphatic salts, and 
makes milk like mother’s milk. 


Mellin’s Food 


I am raising my baby on Mel- 
lin’s Food. When she was 3 
weeks old our friends thought we 
‘could not raise her. We com- 
menced using Mellin’s Food and 
she is now 3 months old, weighs 
15 pounds, a lovely, cheerful and 
healthy child. We feel we owe 
her present condition to Mellin’s 
Food and we take pleasure 
in recommending it to all ‘@N 
mothers. Mrs. E. E. Levia, i) 


Marion, Ind. (3) 


gw) 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Company 

Boston, Mass. 
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A DECORATOR, 
ce = NEAR: GAVE: | 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 

CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 
RIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


A Gentle Purgative 


SKS RR EK 


At druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 


< 


such as the faultless Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, is a whole medicine chest 
in itself. Its mzneral and frutt salts cleanse 
the entire system and promptly relieve and 
cure all troubles arising from stomach 
disorders. Pamphlets on application. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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wishing that I had gone directly home from 
the pasture. 

And now, boys, for the moral, for all good 
stories like this have a moral, you know. 

Our Heavenly Father waits and waits for 
us to do the things which He planned 
for our enjoyment, and by and by we learn 
that if we had done as He tells us to do, we 
would have had much greater pleasure than 
we had in doing the things which He had 
asked us not to do. He knows what is best 
for us, and we ought to trust Him just the 
same as we trust our earthly parents when 
they plan and work for our happiness.—St. 
Mark’s Rubric. 


Apples of Gold 


A YOUNG girl was passing her aged great 
aunt one day, writes Kate Upson Clark, 
in The Congregationalist, when she suddenly 
stopped, laid her hand gently on the white 
head beside her, and said: ‘‘How pretty 
and curly your hair is, Aunt Mary. I wish 
T had such pretty hair!” 

The simple words brought a quick flush 
of pleasure to the wrinkled face, and there 
was a joyous quiver in the brief ack nowl- 
edgment of the spontaneous little courtesy. 

Few of us realize the dearth of such at- 
tentions which. the old suffer. Many of 
them have been persons of consequence in 
their prime. As illness and sorrow gradually 
weaken their spirits, they retire into the 
background. They are no longer pursued 
by the honeyed words which interest or af- 
fection once heaped upon them. Too often 
they linger on in more or less cheerless ob- 
scurity until they die. 

‘“‘] was astonished to find what an inter- 
esting person. that old lady is who lives at 
Mrs, D.’s,” remarked one lady to another. 
She seems to be an aunt, or great aunt to 
Mr. D., but she has always sat back in a 
corner when I have been there, and I never 
supposed that she knew anything in partic- 
ular Yesterday Mrs. D. appealed to her 
several times. It seemed to draw her out. 
She is remarkably intelligent and has had 
wonderful experiences of life.” 

“Did you think to tell her how much you 
had enjoyed talking with her?” : 

“No, that never occurred to me.” 

The knowledge that her words and per- 
sonality had so favorably impressed her 
visitor might have given the quiet old lady 
a pleasure which would lighten many weary 
hours. 

A young man said to his mother: ‘‘You 
ought to have seen Aunt Esther to-day 
when Ifremarked casually, ‘What a pretty 
gown you have on to day, and how nice you 
look in it” She almost cried, she was so 
pleased. I hadn’t thought before that such 
a little thing as that would be likely to 
please her.” 

“T never expect to eat any cookies so good 
as those you make, mother,” said a bearded 
man one day, and he was shocked when he 
saw her evident delight in his words, for he 
remembered that he had not thought to 
speak before for years of any of the thousand 
comforts and pleasures with which her skill 
and love had filled his boyhood. 


Trial Free! 


Package 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I will send them free of cost a trial Package of a sim- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is an honest remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee. Wis. 


‘There is no tonic like happiness.” |’ 


The Living Church 


‘“He’s A Little Feller” 
OWN in Frankfort Street the other cold 
day, I found a newsboy seated on a 
grating in the sidewalk, up through which 
came a little warmth from the basement 
below. He had something beside him cov- 


ered up with a ragged and dirty old hand- 
kerchief, and as I sat down alongside, he 
cautioned: 
him.” 


“Took out now, and don’t hurt 


‘What is it?” 
He lifted the handkershief with the great- 


est care, and there, on one of the iron bars, 
all huddled up and half frozen, was a brown 


sparrow. 
‘‘Where did you get him?” 


“In the street, out there. Got so cold he 


was tuckered.” 


‘And what will you do with him?” 

“Get him good and warm, and let him go. 
He’s a little feller, and orter have a fair 
show.” 

[added my efforts to Jack’s, and after a 
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few minutes the bird began moving about in 
a lively manner, and giving vent to his satis- 
faction by a series of chirps. Jack lifted 
him up, and gave him a toss in the air, and 
away he sailed for his nest under a high 
cornice. ; 

“Boys can get along ‘most anyhow,” said 
Jack, as he shivered in the cold sweeping 
wind from the river, ‘‘but birds is such little 
fellers that we’ve got to sort o’ boost ’em 
now and then. He’s all right, and we’re all 
right, and good-bye to you.” 


SUBSCRIBER in Philadelphia writes: 

‘*You may know how I value THE Liy- 
ING CHURCH, when I tell you that I did 
without a daily paper for four days in the 
week to save the four cents to pay for the 
Church paper. The news is so reliable 
and other articles so instructive, that T 
should miss it very much were I forced to do 
without it.” 
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ST, MARY’S, KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS 


A School for Girls--A College for Young Women. 


RE-OPENS WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 13. 


ST. MARY’S, Knoxville, is one of the old- 
est institutions in the State, yet up to the times 
With its. 
superb buildings and equipment, its healthy 
location, its corps of experienced instructors, its. 


in its appointments and methods, 


more than thirty years of continuous success, it 
may fairly claim a place among the leading 
institutions for the preparatory and higher edu- 


cation of women. The course in music is. 


notably advanced, being under Wm. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, Visiting Director. Daily ex- 
ercise under the Sargent system of Gymnastics and in the open air has secured splendid results im 


physical development. 


hundred and twenty students. Address the 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


send for Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


5 SRN a a <A a ae Sh. 
Gail Borden 2st INFANT Foop. 

Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
BS RR i aT 


MARQUETTE ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Its healthful location, beautiful 
scenery, good hotels, and complete immunity 
from hay fever, make a summer outing at Mar- 
quette, Mich., very attractive from the stand- 
point of health, rest, andcomfort. For particu- 
lars apply at ticket office, 95 Adams street, Chi- 


cago- 
RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


Riverview Military Academy, illustrations of 
which appear elsewhere in this issue, was or- 
ganized and established in 1836, on College Hill, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and was known as the 
Poughkeepsie Collegiate School until 1867, when 
by change of lovation to Riverview, it became 
the Riverview Military Academy. Poughkeep- 
sie is fitly termed a ‘‘city of schools,’’ and pos- 
sesses, among other features, an excellent pub- 
lic library and scientific museum, both of which 
are open to students of Riverview. The build- 
ings are located on a beautiful site, seven acres 
in extent, on an eminence near the Hudson 
River, and are fitted with all modern improve- 
ments. It is the aim of the Academy to do work 
of the best and most thorough character. 


Eighteen States and Territories were last year represented among its one 


REV. 0. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D., Rector and Founder (1868). 
a 
Cree ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


. Bind Your Copies of. 


The Living Church 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to — 


The Living Church. 
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Finance and Commerce 


S the time approaches for Congress to as- 

semble, its probable action in the matter of 
declarivg gold to be the basis for exchanges in 
this country becomes more and more the sub- 
ject of interest. No doubt a strong effort will 
be made to have such action taken, and were 
we to credit the claims of many newspapers and 
politicians, we could easily regard it as a fore- 
gone conclusion. We have only to think back to 
many former like situations, however, to con- 
clude that what Congress will do in regard to 
any problem of supreme political importance is 
by no means so easy to prophecy, We are 
therefore likely to have more or less uncer- 
tain Sy upon this point to confront us for some 
months to come. 


In the meantime we are not suffering for any 
immediate action. As a matter of fact, financial 
and commercial affairs are running smoothly 
enough to suit anyone. Action by Congress at 
this time is only urged upon the theory that ‘‘in 
times of peace prepare for war.’? When every- 
thing in a business way is prosperous and 
healthy get ready for breakers. It has, how- 
ever, never been the way of Congress or poli- 
ticians to cross their bridges until they get to 
them, and it is a matter of at least a little doubt 
whether this leopard has changed his spots 
since the circus came this way last. 


The business situation remains the same. Ac- 
tivity prevails in all quarters. The production 
and distribution of all classes of commodities is 
atamaximum. Some close watchers of events 
think railway earnings show signs of having 
reached the high point for this era, but this, if 
true, is not alarming, as they are tremendously 
heavy. The stock market gives no sign that the 
general estimate corresponds to this, as the list 
remains strong at only slight reactions from 
top prices. In financial affairs little change is 
noticeable. Money is in fair supply and rates 
are steady. Thelast bank statement was less 
favorable, returns showing a decrease of nearly 
three million dollars, but an increase in loans of 
nine million nearly accounts for this. It hardly 
seems probable however, that the wheat crop of 
the Northwest can be marketed without mak- 
ing something of a drain on eastern banks. A 
good export demand which now exists and 
which is fairly likely to continue, will abate the 
intensity of it; wheat has lost something in 
price the past week, while English markets 
have madea slight gain,so that for the first 
time in months our markets may be said to be 
fairly on a shipping basis. Supplies of the 
crops of wheat from the southern hemisphere 
are about exhausted, and importing Europe 
must soon begio to draw more freely from the 
United States. Foreign demand for corn and 
provisions is first class. Real estate alone, re- 
mains dull, but the past has always shown that 
it requires several years of prospering business 
to start any great buying force into real estate. 


Trade With West Indies 


XPORTS from the United States to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines 
were, according to a statement just prepared 
by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, larger in 
the fiscal year just ended than in any preceding 
year in the history of our commerce with those 
islands. Even the reciprocity years, 1892, 1893, 


KINGSFORD’S © 
CORN STARCH 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
= BLANC MANCE, ETC. 
NO OTHER EQUALS IT. IN PURITY AND DELICACY. 


and 1894, in which the exports from the United 
States to Cuba and Puerto Rico were greatly 
increased, do not show as larze a grand total as 
does 1899, with all of the disadvantages of war 
conditions which prevailed in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines during a part of the 
year. To Caba, the total export for the year 
does not reach the large figures of the two full 
fiscal years 1893 and 1894, in which the reciproc- 
ity treaty with Spain was in operation, and to 
Puerto Rico the total export of 1899 was slightly 
less than that of 1892, during three-fourths of 
which the reciprocity treaty was in operation, 
or 1894, in allof which it operated. To Puerto 
Rico the total exports of the fiscal year 1899 are 
nearly 25 per cent. in excess of the average an- 
nual export during the prec2ding decade; to 
Cuba they are nearly 50 per cent. greater 
than the average during the preceding decade. 
Hawaii, they are more than twice as much, and 
to the Philippines, more than three times as much 
as the average annual exports during the pre- 
ceding decade. These figures, itis proper toadd, 
do not include the exportations to the islands in 
question by the government, either for the use 
of its troops, or in aid of the temporarily desti- 
tute. 

While the total imports into the United States 
from these islands is not as large as in earlier 
wears of the decade, this is due solely to the 
fact that they did not have the supplies for ex- 
portation, this being especially true of Cuba, 
whose sugar plantations and works were so 
largely destroyed during the war with Spain. 
That our imports from these islands are rapidly 
increasing, however, is shown by the fact that 
those from Cuba in the year 1899 were 66 per 
cent. greater than in 1898; those from Puerto 
Rico, nearly 50 per cent. greater than those of 
the fiscal year 1898, and those from the Pail- 
ippines nearly 20 per cent. in excess of those of 
last year, while those from Hawaii show a 
slight gain over last year, and an increase of 30 
per cent. over the fiscal year 1897. 


South American Trade 


Ecuador, which lies directly north of Peru, 
has an area of 120 000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 1;272,000. Although lying directly under 
the equator, the great elevation of its table- 
lands gives very considerable variety to its 
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¥ FoR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. ¥ 


A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 
RA tine, make for their a: and send to this 9 
country, CARMEL SOAP. Itis made of the 

sweet olive oil go plentifulin that conntry and is rs 
¥ an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at 
4% moderate price. Sold by druggists and grocers. 
g Imported by A. Klipstein & Co,, 122 Pearl St. N.Y, ge 


PREPRYPPEPEP PEPE REVERE & 


Ret Saar 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Botrids, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain 


One’s nervous system unfailingly re- 
volts against the brazen speech of a dis- 
cordant bell, as it murders sil« nce day by 

Meyday. ‘‘Per-contra,”’ some of our fondest 

recollections are linked with the mellow 
yoicings of such a bell as the 


“BLYMYER” 


0-_J 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 


Please mention this' paper. 


products. Its chief imports are cottons and 
other tissues, provisions, manufactures of iron 
and steel, clothing, and mineral oil Fronting 
as it does only on the Pacific, its distance by 
water from the eastern part of the U.S. is very 
great, and, as a consequence, its purchases are 
largely from Huropean countries. The exports 
from the U.S. to Ecuador have never reached 
$1,000,000 annually. , 

Bolivia being entirely an interior country and 
having no seaport, the official statistics are 
fragmentary and largely estimates. The total 
imports in 1897 are estimated at 24,467,100 boliv- 
ianos (value of boliviano, 43 4c). Bolivia has an 
area of 567,360 square miles, or considerably 
greater than that of the entire group of Southern 
States east of the Mississippi River. 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR. BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
, Self-Inkers, Numberers Stencils, 
ae Beers Check Perforators, Etc., Ete. 


: WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


EXCURSION TO TORONTO 
Via the Wabash. 


The Wabash will sell excursion tickets from 
Chicago to Toronto, August 26th to 29th, at 
$12 40 for the round trip, account of Toronto 
Fair. Write for particulars. City Ticket Of- 
fice, 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


TS 


PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN, $16.46 ; 
Via the Wabash. 


The Wabash will sell tickets, Chicago to Phil- 
adelphia and return, Sept. Ist to 4th, as above; 
other tickets, a little higher, giving greater 
privileges. Write for particulars. Ticket Of- 
fice, 97 Adams st , Chicago. 
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$31,560 ROUND TRIP TO DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO 


Chicago & North-Western R’y, Sept. 5, 6, and 
7, return limit Sept. 30. ‘Colorado Special’’ 
leaves 10 A. M.; ‘Pacific Express”? leaves 10:30 
p.M., daily. Grandest scenery, perfect service, 
quickest time. Ticket Office, 193 Clark St. and 
Wells St. Station. 4 
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A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Tuz Livine Cuurcg, plus 20 cents for 
carriage : 


Tiby 
extract 
OF Beet 


The par-excellence of supe- 
rior fresh beef extra condensed 
—the very maximum of con- 
centrated nutriment. 


Drop postal for our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make Good Things to Eat.’’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AN EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY. 


itis generally conceded by economists who 
study the commercial situation of the country, 
that the great arteries of railway travel are a 
sure indication of its condition. A depression 
in commercial lines means abandoned business 
trips and the cancellation of pleasure travel, 
while a healthy condition of affairs means busi- 
ness trips and an increase of passengers on 
pleasure bent. 

A good evidence that a business revival has 
gone broadcast over this country is the ‘Lake 
Shore Limited,’’ the star train of the Vanderbilt 
system, between New York and Chicago, which 
is daily comfortably filled. With a view to tak- 
ing the best possible care of its patrons, the 
New York Central has arranged to increase the 
equipment of this train by placing an additional 
standard sleeper on the trains every day. To 
the regular traveler the appointments and com- 
forts of this train are well known, but if you 
have never made a trip on it, you owe it to 
yourself to see and enjoy the advance made in 
eomfort and Juxury in modern railway travel. 
Remember the fare is no higher on this train, 
except between New York and Chicago, while 
the accommodations and service place this par- 
ticular train conspicuously at the head of the 
dist, when compared with other lines.—Albany 
Journal 


Best Line 


Burlington 
Route. 


to 

Denver 
LET, 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘“‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carriesa 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


Che Divina Church 


The Washing of Colored Goods 


OO much emphasis cannot be placed upon 

this matter of the color of prints and like 
fabrics. A great many housewives are content 
to.soak, boil and-rub delicate shades till only a 
muddy semblance of the original coloring re- 
mains, justifying themselves by the plea that 
the fault is in the printing of the goods; but it 
is a fact that most of the colors, except of cheap 
stuffs, especially those which are ‘“‘warranted,”’ 
may be washed repeatedly with little deteriora- 
tion, if the proper care is taken. Red table lin- 
ens, embroideries, and goods of that class, which 
lose all their attractiveness if the clear, pure 
color is damaged, should never be allowed to get 
very much soiled before washing, otherwise it 
is next to impossible to get them thoroughly 
clean without injury to the hues. They should 
be washed quickly, in water in which a little 
powdered borax has been dissolved, rinsed in 
tepid water containing a little boiled starch, 
and after drying in the shade, should be ironed 
before they are fully dry. 


Muslins should be washed with a fine soap in 
soft, cold water; warm water should not be 
used even for rinsing. Experts say that the 
colors can best be preserved as follows: If 
green, add to the rinsing water a wine-glassful 
of vinegar; for lilac the same quantity of am® 
monia,; for black and white, a small quantity 
of sugar of lead. A gill or two of lyeadded toa 
pailful of water will brighten the black color of 
any class of goods; while the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of black pepper to the rinsing water is 
recommended for black calico or cambrics, as a 
preventive of fading. 


No washing powders or washing liquors of any 
sort should be made use of in washing black 
stockings, and they should be washed in soft 
water, soft lather tirst, and instead of wringing 
them out hard, which is the common process, 
and by which, at all events, certain portions of 
the dye must be expected to be removed, they 
should be rolled up in a dry cloth and have the 
moisture well pressed out, and be dried quickly 
afterward. Nothing could be more melancholy 
looking than the rusty, white black stockings of 
years gone by, after they had been a short time 
in use, and the blue-black color of the new dyes 
gives them an excellent appearance. Another 
authority says all fancy hosiery should be put 
into a strong solution of salt and cold water be- 
fore wearing, well saturated and dried, without 
wringing and without exposure to the sunlight. 


Colored stockings, as well as other dark goods 
should have suds especially and carefully made 
for them, and should not follow white clothes 
in the same suds, which would leave them linty 
and dull, For this purpose a pure, white soap 
is best,and the water should be simply warm— 
uever boiling, or even scalding. Use plenty of 
water for rinsing, and it will be the betterif a 
little salt is ad ‘ed, or in the case of black stock- 
ings, a spoonful of black pepper, to brighten and 
retain the color.—Good Housekeeping. 


FATICUE 


and lassitude so common in mid=§ 
summer are promptly relieved by 


| Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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GAME 


IS MANY TIMES TOO GAMY| 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME USE 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION 
SEND ITBACK NONE SO GOOD. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church. Chic2go, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rey. Wm. B. HAMILTON, Reoror, 
933 Park Ave., Chicago. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH, 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers snd Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


E,, 


ART - WORKER | 
Min) FVRNITURE&: 10E16St. NEWYORK. | 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH ** CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Pettijohn’s "Poa 


FOOD 
ILLINOIS ees 


aD) lin ay 
Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


eee 
AYLIGHT (3 PECIAL 


DAY . TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Oafé Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central-Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Ill, 


CENTRAL 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free: It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 


“A BRIGHT HOME MAKES 
A MERRY HEART.” S @) 
| Joy travels along with. | : 
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RACINE COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


"The School That Makes Manly Boys.” 


Not only does it prepare boys for business or the University, but it also receives and faithfully cares for smaller boys from eight 
years of age upward, Here is sample group of the smaller boys: 


{ 
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ee eras ot er. Rev. H. D, ROBINSON, Warden, Racine, Wis, 
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The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office. 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
#2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New Yorx 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’'s, 39 N. 
18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington St. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son. 1326 
F. st., N. W. 


REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

CHANGE OF ADDREsS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


FOREIGN.-—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchan e. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deathsfree. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


Educationa! 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Gunston, 
Washington, D. C., near Thomas Circle, N. W. 
A Select Schoool for Young Ladies. Ayply for catalogue. 
Mr. & Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Episcopal Academy, 


Cheshire, Conn. 

The 106th year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
Preparatory School of the highest order for Coliege or for 
business. ERI DAVIDSON WOODBURY, M.A. Principal. 


sie Woodside Seminary for Girls 


Reopens September 27. Terms, $700. Advanced 
¢> course; also college preparation. Scholarships. 
Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal, 

Hartford, CONNECTIOUT. 


COLORADO 


Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver, Coloradu. 


Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
that of preceding year. $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay CotEman, A.M., Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ii. 


THE CHricago DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, 300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy. 


Knoxville, Il. 

A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 

A. H. Noyks, Headmaster. 


~] 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 


52d year. Designed especially to meet the needs of boys 
of the public schoo! age. Send for prospectus. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Ill. 


St. Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-tirst Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there isa vacancy. Escort 
{gs furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rxy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


J. 


. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials. 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


59 CARMINE ST 
NEW YORK 


& R. LAMB, 


Educational 


ILLINO.S—Continued 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, IU, 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten department-; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefuily taught. Especialattention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to 

Mrs. Pumper H. SEABROOK, Prin. 


Bunker Hill Military Academy, 


BUNKER HILL, ILL. 

Prepares for Colleges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Cultivates right methods of study, good habits manlioess 
Personal care. No better Home or School at any price 
for any boy. Refers to Bishops Seymour and Tuttie 
Opens September 11th. Write to Rev. S. L. Stiver, 
A.M., B.D 


THE COLLECE OF 


MUSIC 


casbecatouonee Jacksonville, Ill, 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Harker. Ph. D.. Pres.» 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged th» Foremost School of Musical 
Learning. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC 2 


Dramatic Art, 
LANGUAGES. 


34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


INDIANA 
Limd, 


howe Military School, maiana., 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools,or Bust- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). A pa'ron says: ‘Your careful personal 
training makes boys thoroughly reliable and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautiful lakes. Illustrated cat- 
alogue sent Rey. J. H. MCKENzIz&, Rector. 


IOWA 


Saint Katharine’s Hail 


Davenport, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
preparation. Fall term opens Sept. 20th. 
Miss Mary FRANCES BUFFINGTON, Principal. 


College 


MARYLAND 


ee 
‘ 
Edgeworth Boarding and Day 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H. P. Lerepvre, Principal, 
Miss E. D. Hunriry, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with successful system of home board- 
ing. Send for School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


r 


A tree is known : 
by its fruit, and we are willing that © 


the 
New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


should be judged by its graduates. 

Many — very many—of the leading 

vocal and instrumental artists in the 

public eye to-day were instructed here. 

GEORGE W, CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Ilarr, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


MINNESOTA 


SP Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW JERSEY 


Burlington Nautical Academy, 


Buriington, N. J. A modern School of Highest Type for 
Buys. Splendidly equipped for College and Business Prep- 
aration. Military and Nayal Drill. Manuai Trainifig. Char- 
acter-building our ideal. Private room for each student. 
Terms, $400. Rey. C E. O. NicHous, Headmaster. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 
———— THE CASTLE, 


Tacrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y. A beautiful 
echool. Advantages of 
N. Y. city. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rev.H.C.Potter,Hon. 
Chauncey M.Depew. For 
illus. circular address I. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


5 e 64th 
Riverview Academy [eur. 

Oyerlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘ 
Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y. 
Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SisTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St., New York City. 


OHIO i 


for 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School {$,.. 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVAQIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
38th Year begins Sept. 13. 

“4 Military School of the highest 
order,’’—U. S.WaAR DEPT. 

Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. C. E. HYATT, President. 
id Bustleton. Pa. 
St. Luke's School (tar Paiadelpnia) 
‘‘A thorough and honest school, the kind of a school to 
which sensible parents desire to send their sons.”—BISHOP 
WHITAKER. Grounds and situation are exceptionslly 
beautiful and healthful. Individual insiruction. Full 
equipment. CHARLES H. Srrovut, Principal. | 


VIRGINIA . 


’ < ’ ’ ’ ’ t 
Episcopal High School of Virginia. 
Near Alexandria. ‘ 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
trated catalogue on application to ; 

L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


t 


= WISCONSIN 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St, 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889, RB 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt: Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Hsq. Chi- | 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, eX 2 
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Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


PROPOSAL LAST WEEK TO 

form an American company to control 
% commercial interests in China indi- 

cates a desire on the part of China 
to have a friendly nation assume direction 
of branches of commerce which would oth- 
erwise ultimately be taken in charge by 
some one of the nations engaged in appro- 
priating the country. Coming from a Chi- 
nese Official of high standing, the proposi- 
tion possesses a significance which would not 
characterize it if from another source. This 
official states that the Chinese government is 
ready to grant every trading, contracting 
and commercial concession, such as an 
American might ask for. To prevent tota 
annihilation, the kingdom is obliged to se- 
cure a commercial alliance with some strong 
nation. Under present conditions, requests 
by foreign interested powers for commercial 
privileges amount practically to demands, 
and China herself i is powerless to repel ag- 
gression. 

eer 


TIS NOT UNLIKELY THAT AT THE 

coming session of Congress some steps 
will be taken to modify the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act. As in force at present, no excep- 
tion can be made, and thus its operations 
are at times diametrically opposed to jus- 
tice. The principal object of the Act was to 
relieve labor of a condition which threatened 
disaster to American workingmen in sec- 
tions where Chinamen could be hired at a 
mere nothing. It is, of course, essential 
that legal bars be not let down to cheap 
Chinese labor, but circumstances arise at 
times when exceptions to some provisions of 
the Act should properly be made. For ex- 
ample, on board the “Olympia,” which is 
now bearing Admiral Dewey toward New 
York, are anumber of Chinamen who served 
with distinction in the engagement at Ma- 
nila Bay. These men were servants, but 
when emergency arose they rendered valu- 
able assistance. Under the terms of the Ex- 
clusion Act, they may not set foot on Amer- 
ican soil, but should they do so, it is prob- 
able no action would be taken. 


Se 


EVOLUTIONISTS HAVE OVER- 
thrown the government in San Domingo, 
President Figuero resigned his office Aug. 
31st, this action being the result of a series of 
revolutionary successes which demonstrated 
the power and influence of the insurgents. 
It is probable that Juan Isidoro Jimenes, 
who instigated the trouble, will be elected 
to the presidency. A curious feature of the 
affair is the indifference with which the rev- 
olution was regarded by a large percent- 
age of the population of the island. The ap- 
proach of rebel troops was, in most cases, 
immediately followed by surrender of the 
government forces, and alliance of the latter 
with the rebel cause. It is probable that, 
| inasmuch as the president has resigned, 
cities now holding out will surrender with- 
out further resistance. Except in cities 
where business was naturally depressed,ow- 


ing to disturbances, the commerce of the 
island has not been particularly affected, 
and the whole country is in a@ prosperous 
condition. 
fan ee 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF H, CLAY 
Evans, Commissioner of Pensions, shows 
that while the list of pensioners decreased 
during the year just closed, the amount ex- 
pended increased, being now $131,617,961. 
This is due to the higher average annual 
value of pensions. The total number of 
claims filed during the year, including 
those on account of the war with Spain, was 
48,765. The administration of Mr. Evans 
has been on the whole satisfactory to the 
majority of those with whom he or his sub- 
ordinates had to deal, although much an- 
tagonism was aroused over kis efforts to 
prevent abuse of the pension privilege. 
The generosity of the government affords 
an opportunity for unprincipled claimants to 
take advantage of measures enacted for the 
benefit of the worthy. Precautions taken 
by the administration in making a physical 
examination of every soldier before giving 
him honorable discharge, will probably be 
of great benefit in years to come in prevent- 
ing unworthy claimants from obtaining pen- 
sions under false pretenses. 
Seg 
AM JONES, MAYOR OF TOLEDO, 
is @ candidate for the governorship 
of Ohio, running on an independent ticket. 
Mr. Jones has already achieved a reputa- 
tion for the manner in which he disap- 
pointed the politicians of his State in the re- 
cent campaign for the mayoralty of To- 
ledo. Leaders of political organizations 
and newspapers were against him, and they 
are still marveling because of the magni- 
tude of his majority ovér ‘‘regular” candi- 
dates. Mr. Jones made his mayoralty can- 
vass On a platform consisting of the Golden 
Rule, and his campaign for gubernatorial 
honors is being conducted on the same 
basis. There is a similarity between Mr. 
Jones and Governor Pingree, of Michigan. 
Both were for the people. Mr. Pingree 
moved from the office of mayor of Detroit to 
that of governor of Michigan, and if the 
people of the State of Ohio manifest the 
same spirit as did those of the Wolverine 
State, there is a possibility that while Re- 
publicans and Democrats are waging bitter 
war against each other, somebody else may 
make away with the bone of contention. 
ee eS 
PTIMISTS CLING TO THE HOPE 
that differences between English and 
Boers in the Transvall may be settled with- 
out resort to arms, but developments of the 
past week are somewhat discouraging. The 
greatest activity prevails in the Transvaal, 
women and children being sent to places of 
safety, while other inhabitants are leaving 
localities where anti-British feeling is 
strongest. Nearly every Boer capable of 
bearing arms is prepared to resist to the ut- 
most the demands of Great Britain. Within 


the week, it is reported, President Kruger 
has withdrawn concessions offered for a 
peaceful solution, and his attitude indicates 
that the question of British suzerainty must 
be conclusively decided. Correspondents of 
foreign papers have left Johannesburg, 
thereby avoiding arrest. Should war break 
out, it is feared the whole of South Africa 
would be embroiled. 
ES ees 

NOTHER MOVEMENT IS ON FOOT 

for the organization of farmers of the 
Mississippi Valley, the ruling spirit being 
W.N. Allen who organized the Farmer’s 
Alliance, which rose, flourished, and faded. 
The new body is known as the Farmers’ 
Federation of the Mississippi Valley, and is 
capitalized at $20,000,000, divided into shares 
ofa par value of $10 each. The object of 
the federation is to do away with the pres- 
ent method of handling and selling grain, 
and save to members that amount of money 
now retained by buyers, commission men, 
etc; to regulate and control the sale and 
shipment of farm products, and to do such 
banking business as may be convenient 
for the organization to accomplish its ends. 


> 


ENATOR BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA, 
believed to be the youngest man ever 
elected to the United States Senate, sud- 
denly finds himself in the public eye, espe- 
cially on avcount of his reticence. Mr. Bev- 
eridge has just returned from a trip to the 
Philippines, where he made an exhaustive 
study of the situation, and on his return to 
the United States was given an opportunity 
by the press to give his ‘‘views.’’ This he 
politely but firmly declined to do, so in lieu 
of opinions, the advanced school of journal- 
ism regaled the public with descriptions of 
the clothing worn by the Senator and his 
wife. Sofar, Mr. Beveridge has made no 
expressions, and probably will not until the 
Senate assembles, As a conspicuous ex- 
ample of silence and eminent modesty, Sen- 
ator Beveridge stands unparalleled, 
ee, ens 
ND NOW IT IS THE TURN OF BRA- 
zil to take the centre of the South 
American revolutionary stage. It isa time 
of depression when Central or South Ameri- 
ca cannot furnish a revolution toorder. This 
time it is the people of the State of Ama- 
zonas, Republic of Brazil, who are discon- 
tented, not by reason of dissatisfaction with 
the government of Rio de Janeiro, but be- 
cause of a well grounded belief that the 
State of Amazonas is unduly taxed to main- 
tain less wealthy and less productive States 
of the Republic. Brazilian financesare not 
in the most excellent condition, but the pros- 
perity of Amazonas has been uninterrupted. 
The rubber industry in that State, which is 
bout the size of Texas, is in a thriving con- 
dition, and furnishes the government with 
revenue to be expended in less prosperous 
States. The people have therefore conclud- 
ed they should be free and independent, and 
have a government of their own. 
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The News of the Church 


Canada 
Diocese of Huron 


A fine baptismal font has been placed in St. 
James’ church, St. Mary’s. A special service 
was held to dedicate it, when nine children 
were baptiz:d. At the recent Confirmation 
held by Bishop Baldwin in St. John’s church, 
Walpole Island, 46 candidates received the rite. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College has been transferred 
to buildings in the city of London, which have 
been fitted with all the latest improvements. 
The Bishop held a Confirmation at the church 
of the Messiah, Kincardine, July 28d. 


Diocese of Ontario 


The building committee of St. George’s cathe- 
dral, Kingston, have decided to adopt a different 
style of pews from those which were in the old 
building before the fire. The new ones will be 
like those in St. James’ cathedral, Toronto. 
Archbishop Lewis has gone to England. Dur- 
ing his absence Archdezcon Jones was appointed 
commissary. 


Diocese of Ottawa 


The diocesan report sbows what progress has 
been made in Church work there during the past 
year. Five new churches have been built, and 
there are in the diocese at present 120 churches 
and 100 Sunday schools. There were 927 infants 
and 42 adults baptized during the’year, and 
nearly 800 persons confirmed. A liberal collec- 
tion in aid of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge was taken up in all the 
churches in the diocese on the first Sunday in 
August. Success is meeting the efforts of the 
committee appointed to canvass the parish of St. 
John’s church, Ottawa, to ask for contributions 
to clear off the debt. Clergymen have been ap- 
pointed by the Bishop to the two new missions 
of Maberly and Russell. The deputations to 
visit the parishes throughout the diocese, and 
hold meetings, and in other ways increase inter- 
est in the mission work of the Church, have 
been appointed by the Bishop. 


Diocese of Algoma 


Several changes have been made amongst the 
clergy, in cons: quence of which Bishop Thornloe 
has one or two vacant missions, and would be 
glad to hear of suitable men to fill them. The 
Bishop was visiting posts up the Nepigon 
river in July. The Rev. A. F, Allman preached 
his farewell sermonin St. Paul’s church, Upping- 
ton, July 30sh. He has undertaken the charge 
of St. Mark’s church, Emsdale. 


Diocese of New Westminster 


Much regret is felt at the serious illness of 
Bishop Dart, who has lately returned from a 
hard winter’s work in England, in the interests 
of his diocese. Much diocesan work was await- 
ing him, many Confirmations are necessary, and 
there are seven new churches to be consecrated. 
It is thought that Bishop Perrin, of Victoria, 
however, will kindly perform episcopal func- 
tions during- Bishop Dart’s illness. The new 
chancel of St. Peter’s church, Revelstoke, was 
used for the first time in July. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Bartholomew’s parish has lost one of its 
most prominent members, in the death of Gen. 
T. A. Davies. 

Farewell Sermon 

The Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D., preached his 
last sermon as rector of the church of St. John 
the Evangelist, on Sunday, Aug. 27th, taking for 
his text ‘First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.”’ 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, of Westches- 
ter Co., held its August conference at St. Mark’s 


church, Tarrytown. ‘There wasa largely at- 
tended and interested session in the afternoon. 
At the night service, the Kev. S. A. Weikert, of 
Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, was the preacher. 


New Rector at St. Mark’s 


The vestry of St. Mark’s church has issued a 
circular to the congregation, announcing its ac- 
tion in the election of the Rev. Loring W. Bat- 
ten, Ph.D , as rector of the parish, and bidding 
him a hearty welcome to his new duties. The 
Rev. Dr. Batten entered upon the rectorship on 
the first Sunday in September. 


Intercession for Sunday Schools 


It is announced that days of intercession for 
Sunday schools are appointed for Sunday, Oct. 
15th, and the day following. An effort is mak- 
ing to havea general observance io parishes, 
with Eucharistic celebrations, devotional meet- 
ings of teachers, and services for children, and 
with request that the clergy will call attention 
to Sunday school work in sermons or addresses. 


New Rector Chosen 


At a meeting of the vestry of the church of St. 
John the Evangelist, on Aug. 28th, the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D., as rector, 
was accepted, and he was elected rector emeritus. 
At the same meeting the vacancy in the rector- 
ship was filled by the ele tion of the Rey. Ar- 
thur B. Howard. The Rey. Mr. Howard is a 
graduate of Ohio State University, and of the 
theological department of Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Work at St. Peter’s 


New evidence has been discovered strength- 
ening the theory that the burning of St. Peter’s 
church, Westchester, was caused by an incen- 
diary. Services in the chapel will be continued 
indefinitely, as it will probably be several 
months before repairs to the church will be 
sufficiently far advanced to permit of its occupa- 
tion. A retreat for clergy will be held in this 
parish during September, despite the fire. 
will be conducted by the Rev. J.O. S. Hunting- 
ton, of the order of the Holy Cross. 


Notable Missionary Gathering 


A notable farewellservice for Missionaries was 
held in the chapel of the Church Missions’ 


House, New York City, on Friday, Sept. 1st, at- 


11 o’clock. The Holy Communion was cele- 
brated by the Bishop of New Jersey who is the 
chairman of the committee of the Board of Man- 
agers on China and Japan. The address was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Beverley D.Tucker, of Nor- 
folk, Va.,the father of one of the appointees. More 
outgoing missionaries were brought together 
at this time, it is believed, than ever before. 
Depariing for Japan for the first time, are four 
young clergymen and two young women who 
have been trained in the Philadelphia Deaconess 
House. They will be accompanied by the Rev. 
Messrs. Patton and Ambler (re-appointed) and 
their families, and Miss Williamson, who are 
returning to the field. For China, there are two 
young clergymen and a young woman from 
Hartford. Passages have been engaged by 
steamer, sailing from San Francisco on Sept. 
19th, for all except two of these. Miss William- 
son may possibly go by another vessel, and the 
lady appointed to China will delay her departure 
for a month or two. The Rey. Barnabas T. 
Sakai,S.T.B., who came from Japan for higher 
education and is now about to return, was also 
present. 


Boise 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Funsten, Bishop 


Episcopal Visitations 


It is seldom that a parish in the mission field 
has the privilege of entertaining, at the same 
time, two bishops, but that has been Boise’s 
good fortune, in having the first Bishop of Idaho, 
Bishop Tuttle, and the new bishop within its 
borders. It is 33 years since Bishop Tuttle 


oes 


came to his vast jurisdiction and found the pres- 
ent structure of St. Michael’s church at Boise, 
the only church within the limits of Idaho, 
Utah and Montana. During his years of hard 
labor in those .pioneer days, he built churches 
and made Churchmen, so that on his visit this 
year he finds the children of those whom he 
baptized years ago, the mainstay of the Church 
in many missions. It is an interesting fact 
that Bishop Tuttle when elected, had not 
reached the canonical age for consecration, but 
after a hard year’s work, went to New York 
and was consecrated. Large congregations 
greeted him. wherever he went, people driving 
long distances to see him again. No less hearty 
is the welcome given Bishop Funsten, who is 
going over the jurisdiction, cheering the mis- 
sionaries -and the faithful, so long without a 
chief shepherd. The Bishop spent a week at 
Boise, preaching iu St. Michael’s at the morn- 
ing and the evening services on Aug. 20th. The 
people are delighted with his rer and 
spirit of deep consecration, 


Indian Work 


An interesting development in Indian work 
promises to be that of the Fort Hall reservation. 
The Conn. Indian Association has deeded to the 
Bishop a tract of 160 acres, equipped with a 
school and other buildings necessary for work 
among the tribe. The Bishop spent a day at 
the reservation, and was much pleased with the 
many encouraging features he found. The 
Bishop visited Silver City and De Lamar, two 
mining camps far removed from a railroad. The 


- people of Silver City have been for several 


years without a missionary, but have built by 
their own efforts a beautiful little church, at a 
cost of $2,000. At the first service held in it in 
June, by the Rey. C. E. Denel, of Boise, there 
were 13 Baptisms, and it was a significant fact 
that the first offering taken was devoted to 
foreign missions. 


New Church at Boise 


At Boise the contracts have been let for the 
basement of anew stone church, to cost about 
$15,000. Mr, H. L. Congdon, of New York, is 
the architect, and it is hoped there will be no 
further delay in the erection of a structure so 
much needed. It is hoped and expected that 
the Bishop will make this place his see city. 


District of Laramie 
Anson R. Graves, D.D., LL.D., Missionary Bishop 


Bishop Graves’ Visitations 


The Bishop has finished his spring and summer 
visitations, having made 67 visitations and con- 
firmed 152. 
hadnever visited before, being in that portion of 


Wyoming which was set off to him last fall. 


More than one-half of the clergy have changed 
since Bishop Graves took ciarge of these places. 


Still all the places are now occupied, and the 


work going on successfully. The Rev. A. W. 
Bell, lately from Texas, is now in charge of 
Sheridan, which was then vacant. Toe Rev. 
Wm. Toole is in charge of a string of missions 


in the Snake River Valley which were never — 


worked by aclergyman before. The Rev. Mr. 


Dodds is in charge of Rawlins, which was re- 


signed by Mr. Bateman in June. The Very Rev. 
James Cope is now «lean of the cathedral at Lar- 
amie, which had been temporarily filled by the 


Rev. J. M, Johnston. The Rev. C. E.Snavely 


has charge of the missions in Crook and Weston 


counties, most of which had been vacant for 


some time. The parish at Kearney will be 
filled Sept.1st by the Rev. W.S.S 
from Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. A. A. Gilman, one 
of our divinity students, has been filling the va- 
cancy at Grand Island during his vacation. 
The Rev. Charles Ferguson has just left the sta- 


tions of Broken Bow and Callaway for Tucson, 


Arizona, and his place will soon be filled, it is 


expected, by the Rev. Mr. Hardman, of Idaho. — 


A large number of these stations he > 


5. Atmore, lately — 
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The Rev. L. A. Arthur has come to us from De- 
‘troit, and taken up the work at Ord and neigh- 
bering stations. The Bishop put in his summer 
at Laramie getting toe cathedral parish in good 
working condition for the new dean, and will 
take his own vacation the latter part of Septem- 
ber near Lake Itasca in the woods of Minnesota. 
Everything is in good shape for the fall and 
winter’s work, with every prospect of a general 
advance along the whole line. ; 


Nebraska 
George Worthington, §.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Anniversary at Omaha 


On August 24th, St. Bartholomew’s Day, the 
anniversary of the ordination of the rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Réilly, was observed at St. Matthew’s 
church, Omaha, by celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. Dr. Reilly was celebrant, assisted by 
the Rev. G. E. Walk, M.A., of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. The Rev. R. D. Stearns, of the diocese of 
Michigan, was epistoler, and the Rev. T. I. 
Purdue, of DeWitt, Neb., was gospeller. The 
Rev. C. H. Young, of St. Andrew’s, Omata, 
preached a forceful sermon on the office of 
priesthood in the Church of God. About a dozen 
visiting clergy and a large congregation partici- 
pated in the service, and the vested choir ren- 
dered the music efficiently. The rector was the 
recipient of many expressions and tokens of es- 
teem from his parishioners and others. After 
the service, the clergy were entertained at 
luncheon by Mrs. Reilly at the rectory. 


Oklahoma and Indian 


Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, D.D., Missionary Bishop 


Mission at So. McAllister 


A glorious Mission of eight days has just been 
‘concluded at All Saints’, So. McAllister. The 
Mission was conducted by the Rev. F. E. J. 
Lloyd, Mus. Doc., of St. Mark’s church, Cleve- 
land, O. The spiritual tone of the mission his 
apparently, by God’s blessing, been greatly 
elevated. Adults have been brought to Baptism, 
children have been baptized, and from present 
indications, we should have from 12 to 15 well 
instructed candidates for Contirmation upon the 
next visitation of our beloved diocesan, Dr. 
Lloyd, during his vacation, conducted a Mission 
with similar results in St. John’s, Vinita, I. T., 
where his venerable and devoted father is in 

charge. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. Wm. T. Fitch, assistant at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s church, has been in charge for sev- 
eral months past, during the absence of the 
rector, the Rev. Turner B. Oliver, in Europe. 
He is now taking a vacation at Northfield, Vt., 
where he will remain until October the 7th. 


Will Erect a Chapel 


The members of the church of the Nativity, 
Mineola, have decided to build a new chapel to 
cost about $2,500, and subscriptions are already 
being received for the fund, 


Work at Hicksville 


A chapel is to be established at Hicksville, to 
be in charge of the clergy at Garden City, ca- 
thedral of the Incarnation. 


New Chapel at Babylon 


The chapel erected by Mr. August Belmont, 
on a site in the rear of his residence on the 
Nursery Farm at North Babylon, is now com- 
pleted and practically ready for consecration. 
. }t is a handsome edifice of brick, Gothic in ar- 
echitecture. The interior woodwork, also pews, 
choir stalls, lectern, etc., are of chestnut. 
There is a fine pipe organ on the left of the 
chancel. In the spire is a small, deep-toned 
bell. It is Mr. Belmont’s intention to have reg- 
‘ular Sunday services, and the Rey. George 
Downing Sparks, rector of Christ church, West 
Islip, will be asked to officiate. There is to be 
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a commodious carriage shed erected near the 
chapel, and the grounds surrounding it and 
sloping down to the large lake, are to be laid 
with flower beds and shrubbery. 


Resigns His Curacy 


The Rey. William Worthington, curate of St. 
Peter’s church, Brooklyn, haviag accepted the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s church, East Green- 
wich, R. I., will enter upon his duties there the 
second Sunday in September. He conducted 
his last service as assistant at St. Peter’s on 
Sunday, Sept. 31. Mr. Worthington has been 
connected with St. Peter’s for a number of 
years, and is very much beloved by rector and 
parishioners. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Grace church, Bath, took place 
August 19th and 20th. The evening of the 19th, 
a reception at the parish house was tendered to 
the members and friends of the parish. Sunday 
morning, the sermon was by the Rev. Charles F’, 
Lee, of Newcastle, Me., and at the evening 
service remarks were made by the rector, the 
Rev. Walter C. Stewart, the Rev. John Gregson, 
of Wiscassett, a former rector of the parish; the 
Rev. Herman Lillienthal, of Wethersfield,Conn., 
and Robert H. Gardner, Esq , of Boston, grand- 
son of the first rector. Letters had been re- 
ceived from former rectors and friends unable 
to be present, and one from the Bishop read. 


Besides those of the clergy mentioned above, the. 


Rey. John Williams, curate of the church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York, assisted in the morn- 
ing service. Special music added to the celebra- 
tion. 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishp-Coadjutor 


Bishop Pierce Ill 


The readers of Tur Livina CuurcH will be 
sorry to hear that the Rt. Rev. H. N. Pierce, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Arkansas, is critically ill 
at the home of the Rev. James J. Vaulx, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. The Bishop, who is nearly 80 
years of age, left his home in Little Rock about 
the 10th of August to make a special visitation 
at Eureka Springs, Ark., which is a summer re- 
sort among the Ozark Mountains, 200 miles north. 
On the way, he stopped off to see his old friends 
at the Fayetteville rectory, where he has long 
been accustomed to spend two or three weeks 
every year. While there, he was taken ill. His 
condition soon became serious, and has continued 
so ever since. His son, the Rey. A. W. Pierce, 
is with him. His many friends throughout the 
State, both in and out of the Church, are much 
concerned, In al! the churches the prayer for 
the sick is being offered on behalf of our venera- 
ble and beloved diocesan. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The Rev. Henry E. Cooke, of Trinity church, 
San Francisco, has accepted a cail to Christ 
church, Warren, formerly in charge of Arch- 
deacon Abbott. He will begin work Sept. 15th, 


Gaylord—Carmen 


The Rev. Herbert Lee Gaylord, curate of 
Trinity cathedral, and Miss Elizabeth Carmen 
were married in the cathedral chapel, on Tues- 
day, Aug. 29th, Canon Hall officiating. They 
left at once for a trip up the lakes, and will be 
at home at the Cathedral House, about Oct. 1st. 


Improvements at Gambier 


The summer vacation is likely to prove too 
short for the extensive repairs and building op- 
erations that are in process of carrying out at 
Gambier. Through the generosity of Mr. Sam- 
uel Mather, a new heating plant has been pro- 
vided for Bexley, Rosse,and Ascension Halls. 
Bishop and Mrs. Leonard are remodeling and 
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enlarging the chapel of the Theological Semi- 
nary. For services on Sunday, the theological 
students attend the college church of the Holy 
Spirit, but on week days, prayers are said in a 
small chapel in Bexley Hall. Some time since 
the Bishop provided the chapel with beautiful 
oak stalls,and he is now making extensive 
changes which will add greatly to the beauty 
and solemnity of the little place of worship. 
But one addition will be made this year to the 
corps of instructors. James Byrnie Shaw, Sc.D., 
has been appointed instructor in mathematics. 


Missour: 
Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishup 

By special invitation, the Rey. J. H. Cloud, of 
St. Louis, general missionary to the deaf in 
Western and Northwestern dioceses, officiated 
for the second time as chaplain of the alumni 
association of the Missouri State School for 
the Deaf, on the occasion of its third re-union 
at Fulton, Sept. 1-5 


— North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
New Rector at Dickinson 


Bishop Edsall has appointed the Rev. Charles 
E. Dobson, formerly of Dickinson, to take 
charge of the Episcopal work at Park River, 
Milton, Langdon, and Inkster. Mr. Dobson will 
reside at Park River, and will begin his duties 
next Sunday. 

The new rector, the Rey. H. B. Ensworth. 
arrived in Wahpeton, Tuesday evening, Aug. 
22d, and officiated at the service Sunday morn- 
ing, at Trinity church. For several weeks Dr. 
R. H. Devine has been acting as lay-reader 
The people are united and enthusiastic. 


Urgent Need for Workers 


It seems to us that the success of missions is in 
no wise more strongly emphasized than by the 
bishops’ calls from the world over for more 
workers. 

We thank God and congratulate ourselves 
that the Board of Managers has been able to re- 
spond to so many such calls during the year 
which closed on the 31st ultimo. It isa source of 
great regret, however, that no response has 
been made to Bishop Rowe’s urgent and long- 
standing request fora clergyman for Point Hope, 
Alaska, and his wish for one or two other ap- 
pointments. It is, moreover, a great disappoint- 
ment to all that the plan for sending a Presby- 
ter to take the immediate charge at Cape 
Mount, Liberia, has so far failed by the final 
declination, after full acceptance, of the one 
who was chosen. 

Bishop Graves needs two more physicians 
(several names are now before the Board), and 
Bishop McKim is asking for a missionary physi- 
cian for Tokyo, and writes hoping that all the 
women who apply, being found suited to the 
work, after training, may be sent out to him. 

These demands, however, come not only tous. 
There is scarcely a mission in the various for- 
eign fields that is not in most urgent need of 
more laborers. For an instance, in the diocese of 
Guiana there are a great many aboriginal Indi- 
ans besides the 150,000 negroes, 130,000 Hast 
Indian coolies, and some thousands of Chinese, 
and the missions to each of them are insuffi- 
ciently manned. Concerning those to the Indi- 
ans, the Rev. J. G. Pierson, of the diocese, in 
addressing the members of the Society for the 
Propogation of the Gospel, said that they suf- 
fered materially from the lack of workers.— 
Spirit of Missions. 


OnE thing that I think differentiates us from. 
most, if not all other, Christian bodies is the 
feeling we have towards the Church, as that of 
children towards their mother. This is an emi- 
nently proper feeling; for the Church is our 
mother. She cares for, protects, nourishes, and 
instructs us.—Bishop Coleman. 
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Fditorials and Contributions 


E printed last week an appeal for 
poor Puerto Rico, issued by the 
Bishop who is in charge of the 
interests of this Church in that island. The 
appeal should be emphasized until a wide 
response enables our representatives at 
Ponce, San Juan, and elsewhere, to extend 
intelligent aid in the name of Christ and the 
Church, to the poor people who have been 
so terribly smitten. It is hoped that our 
clergy and laity will see the need of turning 
their donations in this particular direction, 
rather than in others where the Church will 
not have the credit, nor her faithful agents 
on the island the disbursing. And there 
should be no delay. In some of our dioceses 
the bishops have authorized a general col- 
lection in all the churches. 


OUTH AMERICA seems, from most ac- 

counts, a most unlikely field of Church 
reform. Indeed, we have become accus- 
tomed to the idea that reform within the 
Roman Catholic Church on that continent is 
a simple impossibility, and that there is no 
way out except to plant Protestant missions 
there. We have seen a map of South Amer- 
ica which conveyed to the eye the impres- 
sion that the whole land was enveloped in 
the darkness of paganism, save a few fa- 
vored spots where such missions have been 
established. Recent events in Peru, how- 
ever, may serve to show thata reform of the 
old religion is still among the possibilities. 
The new Archbishop of Lima, with the 
hearty co-operation of the papal nuncio, is 
engaged in putting an end to some of the 
superstitious observances which, with the 
connivance of the hierarchy in times past, 
have multiplied exceedingly in that coun- 
try, and assumed most extravagant forms. 
This year, for instance, he forbade the 
strange and childish observances connected 
with St. Peter’s Day, as injurious to the 
morals of the people and a reflection upon 
their intelligence. He has also begun to 
put a stop to the street processions, which 
occurred every week or two, in which fig- 
ures of saints were taken from church to 
church to visit each other! The policy of 
the Archbishop, it is said, is to reorganize 
the Church of Peru on the North American 
plan. He is a young and vigorous man, and 
is surely worthy of commendation for his 
desire to elevate the souls entrusted to his 
care. But the task which he has under- 
taken is one which might well appall the 
stoutest heart. When we think of the 
moral and intellectual condition of the 
priesthood and the ingrained semi-pagan- 
ism of the people, the labors of Hercules 
seem a light matter in comparison with the 
task Archbishop Tovar has set himself. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, whose ‘‘let- 
ters to The Times” did so much to fan 
the flames of dissension last fall, has made 
haste to send up ashoutof triumph over the 
recent decision of the Archbishops. He re- 
gards it as a complete endorsement of his 
Own position, and as committing the episco- 


pacy of England to a course of action which 
will cut up by the roots the whole system 
and operation of the ‘‘Catholic Revival.” 
If anything were needed to provoke dis- 
obedience, it would only be necessary to 
convince the High Church clergy that Sir 
William is right in this assertion. Make it 
clear that the episcopacy, under the leader- 
ship of Canterbury and York, intend to ini- 
tiate a new reformation of this description, 
and nothing more would be needed to drive 
them into anabsolutely unyielding position. 
But nothing is more certain than that the 
Archbishops have not seen the logic of 
their position in the same light with Sir 
William, and that they will hardly be co- 
erced into adopting such a line of action. 
It is much to be hoped that the clergy and 
laity most concerned will keep their heads, 
and not suffer themselves to be influenced 
by political declamation. The attempt to 
cut at the roots of the Catholic revival has 
been made at least twice—once in the early 
days of the movement, when the bishops 
were unanimous in their attack upon it; and 
again through the ‘‘Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act.” The results were not reassuring 
to those who thought thus to defeat a great 
cause. The present decision is not a renew- 
al of such attempts. It is only necessary to 
read the text of the present decision to see 
what an immense advance has been made, 
as compared with the episcopal utterances of 
fifty, or even twenty-five, years ago. If the 
clergy and others who are touched by this 
decision adopt a wise course, we are of opin- 
ion that Sir William Harcourt and his 
friends will find themselves disappointed. 


E agree with The Churchman in the 
statement which recently appeared in 
its columns, that ‘‘we are producing no 
missionary literature worthy of the name.” 
Much of what we find in our journals, in the 
shape of letters from missionaries, reports 
of the Board, selections from various writers, 
and the like, appears to be written or 
edited to meet the intellectual level of Sun- 
day school children. It is absolutely with- 
out effect upon most educated people. The 
real problems which confront our various 
missionary undertakings remain almost un- 
known. We have only incidental refer- 
ences to movements going on in the coun- 
tries in which we are working, such as are 
calculated to affect in a profound degree 
the welfare of missions. Many illustrations 
might be given of failure to furnish the 
kind of information which well-informed 
people desire, and which is often necessary 
in order to counteract impressions hostile to 
missions which are so frequently produced 
by the sayings of travelers, or, nowadays, 
in some cases by native representatives of 
the countries concerned and of their ancient 
religions. Plausible people of this descrip- 
tion have had a wide hearing since the Chi- 
cago Exposition. The Churchman thinks the 
defect would be remedied by the appointment 
of more secretaries. Ifso, let us have them 
by all means. But we would suggest that 
something might be done by men on the 
spot who would give us somewhat wider in- 
formation of the circumstances under which 
they are working. 


The American Spirit in 
Literature 


R. CHARLES JOHNSTON, in The Ait- 


lantic for August, discourses on ‘‘The 
True American Spirit in Literature,” and 
decides that it has two distinctive character- 
istics, which he describes as the absence of 
the religious atmosphere, on the one band, 
and of the aristocratic atmosphere, on the 
other. In the Old World ‘‘the great tradi- 
tion and mystery of the Church” is every- 
where present. Mr. Johnston delineates 
this with such beauty of expression, that, 
for a moment, we are almost led to believe 
that he is under the fascination of its in- 
fluence. ‘The atmosphere of the Church,” 
he says, is ‘an emotional sense of hidden 
things which quite alters the outward and 
visible values of life. It wraps to-day round 
with a sense of past ages, full of divine 
dealings with the world, taking us back to 
the sunlit lands of bygone years, to dim, old 
races that lived in the dawning of the 
earth. The Church fills life with a sense of 
the past: it fills life with a sense of the 
other world, a brooding divinity hovering 
within this world, yet high above it.” All 
this and much more, with some qualifying 
expressions which betray the writer’s point 
of view. All the great literary master- 
pieces of the Old World are saturated with 
this atmosphere. Contrast with this the at- 
mosphere of Bret Harte’s stories and the 
works of Mark Twain. 
that we find the ‘‘true American Spirit.” 
The atmosphere of the Church has faded 
away, and it leaves us ‘‘a set of red-shirted 
pagans and unprejudiced barbarians,” of 
whom the best that can be said is that they 
are “very good company and full of purely 
human kindness.” 


N the same way, Mr. Johnston contends 

that the atmosphere of aristocracy is 
equally alien from the American spirit. And 
in the form in which he regards aristocracy, 
this is no doubt nearer truth than his first 
proposition. We have no privileged class 
by hereditary right to stand in convention 
and tradition for ‘‘the best.” The relation 
of master and dependent, with its good 
side and its bad side, has passed away. 
This relation, whether it wore the form of 
owner and slave, lord and serf, or landlord 
and tenant, was capable of great abuse, yet 
it also developed elements of character on 
both sides which it is hard to think may not 
somehow be perpetuated under other and 
better forms. 
the world stands, be a stronger and a 
weaker element in society, so there 


will always be a better and also an in-— 


ferior class. Some will be wiser, some 


more foolish. There will be types of moral 
excellence, to inspire respect and rever- 
In spite of the influences in educa-— 


ence. 
tion which tend to reduce everything to a 
dead level, there will still be a more cul- 


tured and refined class to stand as a prac- 
tical ideal of attainment to our youth in- 


spired with the noble desire to excel. 


E do not find fault with Mr. Johnston's R 


statement of the facts as they stand. 


Doubtless what is most churacteristic in — 
American literature may be described in 


‘ 
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the terms which he employs. It. is only 
another way of saying that that which is 
seen in certain American writers, as it is 
seen in no others in the world, is a rever- 
‘sion to the naked pagan and barbaric spirit. 
But what amazes us is to have this treated, 
not as a phase belonging to an elementary 
stage of things, corresponding to the expe- 
rience of the pioneer settler, cut off from 
the advantages of civilization, compelled to 
rough hew his way in the primeval wilder- 
ness, and make use of the simple instru- 
ments which forest and plain afford, but as 
a desirable development, a newer realm of 
life and thought, in advance of that of the 
Old World. Instead of a warning of the 
danger which lies in the direction of a too 
exclusive treatment of the crude forms of 
life to be found in the mining camp and 
among the boatmen and wharf-rats of the 
Mississippi, the writer would actually exhort 
the rising author to regard the spirit of such 
life as the spirit to be cultivated, as not 
simply a striking feature of a certain as- 
pect of American life, but as that which is 
to be infused into all American literature to 
make it truly American. ‘The writers of 
the future,” he says, ‘‘must give up every- 
thing which depends on the atmosphere of 
the Church, with its mystery and tradi- 
tion,” and they must equally give up the at- 
mosphere of the palace, the castle, and the 
court, which latter isa summing up of the 
writer’s conception of ‘‘aristocracy.” 


HE point of view which we have been 
considering involves much more than 
at first appears. We are asked to strip 
away all these things, as the mist vanishes 
before the rising sun, and to leave simply 
“plain humanity, standing in the daylight, 
talking prose.’”’ When this is well consid- 
ered, it is seen that it is, in effect, to ask us 
to strip away the past, to act as if the world 
of men had had no history; and not only to 
strip away the past, but all the influence of 
the past upon the present. All the long up- 
ward struggles of history and the influences 
and motives which have most powerfully 
affected the minds of men are to be treated 
as if they had never been. The treasury 
of learning and philosophy handed down 
through the choice spirits of successive gen- 
erations, and enhanced by the contributions 
of the greatest minds of every age, is to be 
cast to the owls and the bats. The glorious 
masterpieces of the world’s literature are 
to be treated as effete and antiquated, with 
no more to do with the present than the 
fossils of the ancient rocks. The religion 
which has made the most enlightened part 
of the modern world what it is, is to be 
completely wiped out as with asponge. All 
that is associated with the sentiments of re- 
spect for that which is more excellent, of 
reverence for that which is holy,is to be swept 
away. ‘The other world,” and all that ap- 
pertains to it, becomes the subject of a jest, 
and no sense of hidden things is to be ad- 
mitted as altering the ‘‘visible values” of 
life in this world. 


UT the spirit of literature is not a thing 

by itself. It is the expression of the life 

- and thought of men. If it is desirable that 
our literature should insist upon such ideals 
as have been described, it is because it is 
desirable that here in America such should 
be the ideals of life. The sway of these 
ideas should be extended to every depart- 
ment. Wedo, in fact, see much of this tend- 
ency in many directions. In politics and in 
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economics it is a common, and perhaps 
an increasing, tendency to scorn the lessons 
of history and the results of human expe- 
rience, under the notion that to this country 
and its conditions the doings and sufferings 
of the men of other lands and other times 
have no relation. They have nothing to 
teach us. We shall succeed where they, 
time after time, have failed. What proved 
the ruin of nations in the past will but en- 
hance our greatness. Again, we have not 
only put an end to aristocracy in the formal 
and conventional sense, but we seem to be 
witnessing the upgrowth of a generation 
destitute of the sense of respect for any 
kind of superiority, unless it be of a phys- 
ical character; and with this goes the ca- 
pacity of reverence for that which is noble, 
for moral grandeur, for that which has hith- 
erto been recognized as the goal of human 
perfection. But, we ask, Is this desirable, 
Is it to be accepted and fostered? In cun- 
clusion, let us say that the writer with 
whom we have been dealing is wofully 
wrong when he asserts that the sense of 
the world invisible and a present God has 
no relation to morality. In truth, in these 
things have been found the most powerful of 
moral motives, and the only ones which are 
permanent in their influence and in any 
real sense uplifting. Americans may not, 
any more than other peoples, continue to 
be a great and beneficent force in the world 
without that development of character 
which can only come from a supernatural 
religion, wa 
ee Yo 


Money Power 


FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE 
BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 1899 


E are wont to boast of the progress of 

the nineteenth century; wont to com- 
pare its beginning with its ending; the 
America that Washington, Adams, and Jef- 
ferson knew, with the America of to-day. We 
think of the magnificent cities we have 
builtin North and South, and East and West; 
of the railways and telegraphs wherewith 
we have covered the whole country like a 
net-work; of our enormous increase of 
wealth. And our people, forgetful of the 
religious beginnings of our nation, are say- 
ing more and more in their hearts,‘‘It is my 
power and the might of my hand hath got- 
ten me all this wealth.” Contrast the sordid 
spirit which now animates the American 
people with that of the framers of our Con- 
stitution. Contrast the stalwart life of those 
ancestors, their homespun simplicity, their 
fidelity to principle, their robust faith in 
God, with the love of ease and luxury, the 
all absorbing passion for money,which char- 
acterizes our people at the present day. 
Apply to our own nation the kind of lesson 
that Gibbon draws in tracing the decline 
and downfall of the Roman empire; and 
then think whether in the midst of our 
boasted progress there are not also signs of 


decay. 
* * * 


Gold and silver are the gods to whom 
our people look for protection, prosperity, 
and safety. Gold and silver and the bal- 
ance of trade are the watchwords which ex- 
press their highest ideal regarding the wel- 
fare of their fatherland. Gold and silver is 
the ruling thought of young men and maid- 
ens, of fathers and mothers, of rich men and 
poor men, of merchants and statesmen, of 
Gay laborers and tradesmen; the one ruling 
passion that blots out the thought of God 
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and of country, blots out family life; and the 
one ruling aim to which all else is sacrificed 
as the myriads go forth each day to their 
work and their labor until the evening. 

What a mockery it seems to speak to 
those in whose breasts such a ruling spirit 
reigns, of ‘‘seeking first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness,” or of doing their 
duty and getting their own living in that 
state of life in which it shall please God to 
call them. ‘'We must be practical,” they 
answer back. Well, let us really be practi- 
cal. 

The growth of trusts at the present day is 
undoubtedly a kind of evil that is threaten- 
ing the freedom of the people. The vast ac- 
cumulation of great wealth in the hands of 
a few, who think only of their private own- 
ership, never of the divine stewardship of 
wealth or of the tremendous responsibility 
of those who possess wealth, is another cause 
for alarm. 

There is a mysterious sacredness about 
money which to me is appalling. With money 
power we can purchase almost any other 
kind of power. Not only ean we use itin 
building houses, buying for ourselves lands, 
securing for ourselves works of art, position 
in society, education, and the companion- 
ship of the great, but we can relieve the ne- 
cessities of the poor, build hospitals and col- 
leges and churches, send missionaries to 
the heathen, help in many ways those who 
are doing God’s work in this lower world. 
The more sacred any power is, the greater 
is the temptation to pervert it; and by all 
the warnings of the Bible, and by all the 
lessons of human history, we learn that 
wherever or whenever money power is thus 
perverted, wherever or whenever the stew- 
ardship of wealth is thus ignored, a terrible 
judgment of God upon the land inevitably 
follows. 

We cannot but recognize the prevalence 
and growth of this evil of irresponsible 
wealth. Side by side with it we cannot but 
admit the growing discontent among the 
masses. Here in America we have no fear 
of European socialism. But there is some- 
thing else, a spirit working far below the 
surface, that we may well dread. It is a feel- 
ing of injustice among the masses; a con- 
sciousness that they are somehow being 
wronged; a scowling determination that 
those wrongs shall be righted. And, like 
the rumblings of an earthquake, these hid- 
den fires beneath our feet every now and 
then manifest their presence and their 
smouldering activity. 

Well! Filled with the love of God and of 
your country, you go among the masses; you 
become the friend of the poor; you talk to 
the factory hand and the workingman; you 
get their point of view, and see more clearly 
and feel more strongly than ever, that on 
the laborer’s side there are bitter, burning 
wrongs to be righted; but one gigantic ob- 
stacle uprises which prevents their being 
righted. The poor are just as sordid and 
covetous as the rich. Give the poor man 
the opportunity of wealth, or let him once 
change places with the rich man, against 
whom he cries so bitterly, and he wili be- 
come just as crueland unjust himself. There 
is, however, this enormous difference be- 
tween the two. Where the covetous poor 
man is ignorant, pressed with want and shut 
out from all opportunities of knowing bet- 
ter, the covetous rich man lives in ease and 
luxury, possesses ability, education; and, 
with every opportunity of knowing the truth 
about himself, deliberately shuts his.eyes to 
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it. The ultimate responsibility, therefore, 
rests with him, for he has the power of 
righting evils which the poor man is help- 
less to change. 

* * * 

If there is a responsibility resting upon 
the American people, there is a greater re- 
sponsibility resting upon the Church of God. 
The Church of God, indeed, recognizes no 
distinction of persons; it identifies itself 
with no particular class of men. We are 
not to take the poor man’s side against the 
rich, or the rich man’s side against the 
poor. Moreover, it is not the business of 
prophets and priests of God to know about 
capital and labor, or the needs of commerce. 
We must leave the intricacies of all such 
questions to those experts who make polit- 
ical economy their life long study. But we 
do know something about the human mo- 
tives which actuate men’s lives. And we 
have as a weapon in our hands that Word of 
God which is sharper than any two-edged 
sword in cutting down to the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. We are pledged to 
God to stand out as witnesses to the ever- 
lasting truth that covetousness is idolatry; 
and we are bound to teach that truth, in 
season and out of season, whether our peo- 
ple hear, or whether they forbear. 

Once more the Church of God has her own 
crying temporal needs; she knows just how 
the poor man feels; she knows just how Sb. 
Paul and the first Christians felt. But she 
should be free from either rich man’s or 
poor man’s spirit of covetousness, crying 
aloud just as St Paul did at the very time 
when he was oppressed daily with the care of 
all the churches, that covetousness is idola- 
try; and setting all outsiders the example of 
entire confidence in Christ’s holy promise, 
“Seek you first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ; 
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Open Air Processions and 
Street Preaching 


BY THE REV. DUNCAN CONVERS 


EVERAL of the clergy have been interested 

in the experiment we have been trying, dur- 

ing this summer, at the church of St. John the 

Evangelist, Boston. Some ask about it. It 

is easier to send a communication to the papers 
than to answer individually. 

There are two well-defined types of open-air 
work. One, an independent service, meant to be 
complete in itself, and the other, auxiliary toa 
service to be held later in the church. The 
latter is the kind we have aimed to have. 

Why should we? One reason can be given in 
words overheard as we passed. A mother and 
daughter stood watching us, when the former 
asked: ‘‘What are they doing?” The daughter 
answered: ‘Why, mother, they are following 
the example of Christ who went out into the 
streets and lanes of the city to seek the lost.’’ 
Perhaps the Master’s words at His trial, ‘‘I 
ever taught in the synagogues and in the 
temple,’ with explicit reference to the same on 
many occasions, may justify the inference that 
He usually taught in buildings set apart for 
religious purposes. But the sermon on the 
mount, the teaching given the crowd from the 
ship, and the like, show it was not confined to 
such buildings. 

Ecclesiastical practice in the past makes it 
older than the modern, unchurchly mode used 
by the Salvation Army. Out door processions 
were known to St. Basil, used by St. Ambrose in 
Milan. Bingham’s Antiquities (Book xiii, Chap. 
I: § 11-12) tells of early ones in Rome and Con- 
stantinople. The article in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, p. 1716, says: ‘About 
the same time the Arians at Constantinople 
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sang hyms, antiphonally, as they went through 
the city to their church, whereupon St.Chrysos- 
tom, to counteract the effect of such public 
demonstrations, organized processiors of the 
orthodox, in which silver crosses given by the 
Empress, and lighted tapers were borne, and 
psalms sung. It is probable that all 
litanies ordered for a special purpose were sung 
in procession, though it is not always so ex- 
pressed.”” How astonished some of those 
worthies would be should they know that our 
“litany”? is generally said in a church, and that 
some of our people are so ignorant as not to 
know that such were first intended to be pro- 
cessionals. 

If we are to be ‘‘missionaries on a mission,”’ 
we are to look on ourselves as ‘‘sent,’? not 
merely to minister to those who come to us into 
our churches, but to go to seek for those who 
will not voluntarily come. And such we find on 
the open streets. 

One of the ever present temptations of an un- 
endowed church is to work only or mainly for 
the rich and the well-to do. 1f we areto conquer 
this temptation, and to preach the Gospel to the 
poor—to those whose surroundings are like 
those chosen for Himself by God Incarnate, we 
must get beyond the walls of the churches. We 
can find them on the streets. A worker with us 
said to a man evidently interested: ‘Come to 
church with us.” ‘Ob, I’m not dressed to go,’’ 
looking down on his rough working clothes. 
“Come anyway; don’t mind your clothes.” He 
took a second survey. ‘It’s not so very bad. Do 
you think I’m too bad togo?’”’ Of course he went, 
and was glad of having done so. 


What have we done? Youcan improve on our 
plan, no doubt. We tell you our experience to 
enable you to begin thinking. We made our pro- 
cession, headed by a cross bearer, carrying a 
broad-faced wooden cross, gilded, which was 
made for us at a cost of $7.50. Behind him 
marched, two and two, the men, clad in cassocks 
and cottas, wearing skull cap, and having a card 
of hymns. The hymns are mostly processionals, 
or hymns of invitation tu church, and are sung 
to the best known tunes we can get. There are 
fourteen on our card, but the ones we generally 
use are:— 

The Church’s one Foundation. 

O happy band of pilgrims. 

Souls of men, why will ye scatter? 

Rejoice, ye pure in heart. 

At the Name of Jesus. 

Stand up, stand up, for Jesus. 

Onward, Christian soldiers. 

There is a fountain filled with blood. 

After the singers, two cornetists in cassocks 
and cottas. Then the priests. It is important 
to have two, if possible, as the effort to sing on 
the street and preach at the stations, tires the 
throat. One alone will probably find that he 
has no voice left to sing the service and preach 
in the church afterwards. 

Behind comes the auxiliary procession of those 
who do not wear cassock and cotta, one of 
whom will take charge of the pulpit; i.¢, a 
wooden chair without a back. Others have the 
hymn cards to give to any men who seem inter- 
ested, and who will join them in the auxiliary 
procession. After the addresses at the stations, 
and while the cornets are playing over the 
tune, they offer the cards to the men in the 
crowd and ask them to come into the procession. 
Usually we have not had as many ready to do so 
as we hoped. To the man in the crowd it seems 
like ‘confessing Christ before men” to take the 
open step of leaving the crowd and becoming 
one of our auxiliary procession. Still, those who 
do so are sure to come wit] us to Church and 
make part of the congregation. We hope some 
day to learn better how to effect this. 

The women interested go on the sidewalks, 
and not in the street. They are asked to sing 
the hymns and to invite those they see are 
interested to come to church. Children are not 
especially wauted. 

As the evenings grow shorter, and it is dark 
by the time we get to the church, we give each 
man in the choir or in the auxiliary procession, 
who starts with us from the church, a torch; 
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i. €.,a candle burning in a clear glass shade om 
the end of’a pole. 
At starting, we have gone into the church, 


and kneeling before the altar, asked God to N 


bless us and our work. Then we sing a hymn, as 
we go to our first station, where ashort address 

five to eight minutes long, is made. Sometimes, 
while standing still, a hymn has been sung; but. 
the numbers did not increase during it—on the 
contrary, lessened slightly. As the crowd was 
so well behaved, we have sometimes said a 
prayer. ‘Hats off, please, while we say a 
prayer.’? Nearly all uncover their heads. We 
commonly said: ‘O Saviour of the World, who 
by Thy Cross and Precious Blood hath re- 


deemed us,’’ the rest answering, ‘‘Save us and | 


help us we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord,”’ with 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

The crowds have been large. Sometimes five 
or six hundred men—perhaps fifty women; and of 


children, from twenty five to a hundred. When — 


we start, a few half grown girls giggle, but be- 
fore we get to the first station they are silent. 
The men behave well—better than most con- 
gregations in church. There is scarcely any 
talking, no j2ers or sneers; but all are respect- 
ful. It is a great thing to preach five minute 
sermons to several hundred men who seldom go 
to church. It is a gain to have many of them 
follow into church and stay for the service. 
Opinions will differ as to what the service: 
should be. Some will make it a Mission service, 
in order to make as little demand on the new- 
comers as possible. Others will think it best to 
have the Prayer Book office in its integrity, as 
teaching them more. The first will be the more 
attractive to the greater number, no doubt. It 
would be a fatal mistake to neglect the service 
and sermon in the church, as the procession is a 
special way of inviting men to come; and if you 
will not give them something to come for, they 


will not return, although they may come in 


once. 

After a few weeks, some begin to understand 
what is coming, and are ready to co-operate. 
Helpers will come to sing and work. Little 
knots of peop‘e will be found waiting for you. 
You may find, as we have, active helpers in the 
police. It was a day of rejoicing when we saw 
the officers listening to the sermons, taking off 
their helmets at thejprayers, stopping a bicyclist 
as he rang his bell and shouted for the crowd to 
give way before him, running down the street 
to stop a carriage from breaking in upon a 
prayer, and heard of their talking amongst 
themselves in the station of ‘the impressive 
services.”’ 


It was a cause for thanksgiving to see how 


reverent and well behaved the crowds have 
been; to see how many were ready to accept the 
invitation to come to church. It gave fresh 


point to the saying, ‘“‘Our age longs to be re- — 


ligious.”’ ’ 

Circumstances may make other plans than 
ours the best for your locality. Yet our ex- 
perience points to the conclusion that in any 
densely populated city, an invitation so given on 
Sunday evenings will be largely responded to. 
We say ‘‘Sunday evenings,”’ for it is impossible 
to get voluntary helpers each week night, and 
the crowd would not gather in such numbers. 
then. Yet it might b2 a grand thing where 
possible. Our experience makes us say to any 
working in a dense population where crowds are: 
on the streets in the evening, ‘Try it. You 
will not regret that you have so followed the ex- 
ample of Christ.” 


Letters to the Editor 


SUNDAY GOLF 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


I thank you for your editorial upon the Sun- 
day golf question in your issue of Aug. 26th. © 


However people, clerical or lay, may differ as_ 


to the right or wrong of Sunday golf playing, — 
there cannot be any doubt that it is utterly 


wrong to allure boys from Church or Sunday 
school for the purpose of caddying. That it 


does take boys from religious influence, and from 
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what is often their only religious influence, I 
have sad proof in the two missions under my 
charge. In the immediate neighborhood of 
these mission stations three sets of golf links, 
two of them owned by large and prosperous 
clubs, have been recently established, and now 
on Sundays it is extremely difficult to get any 
but the smallest boys (too young to caddy) to 
attend either Sunday school or Church service. 
Inquiry after boys who used to be regular at 
either or both is almost invariably met with 
the information that they are caddying now, 
and therefore cannot come. As most of the 
people in the mission field are poor, the money 
that the boys can pick up as caddies is a great 
temptation to parents to overlook their desire 
for the spiritual welfare and instruction of 
their children (which desire is often weak at 
best) and to think only of their temporal needs. 

While not holding the parents free from 
blame, it is fair to place the main responsibility 
upon the Sunday golf players. They do thus 
plainly put a stumbling block in the way of 
Christ’s little ones, and I cannot but think that 
if this were brought to their notice many would 
hesitate thus to imperil the souls of others, 
even if they stop not at risk to their own. I 
venture to suggest that Sunday golf players 
should make it a rule to do their own caddying, 
for at least part of the day—say up to noon or 
1 Pp. M.—and so give the boys an opportunity of 
attending Sunday schoo! and Church. Surely 
no one bearing the name of Christian could ob- 
ject to soslight a modification of Sunday amuse- 
ment for the sake of those whom the just and 
loving Christ warned his followers so strongly 
against hindering in the Way of Life. 

Perhaps it may strengthen this suggestion in 
the eyes of some, when I add that I do not hold 
that Sunday golf is necessarily sinful. Of 
course there are limitations, but speaking gen- 
erally, I think that when religious duties are 
first attended to (not left till the close of the 
day when, tired and sleepy from exertion or ex- 
cited by play, the player is inno fit condition 
for worship), health of body and relaxation of 
mind may be sought in golf or any other lawful 


exercise on Sunday. 
H. NEwMAN LAWRENCE. 
New York City. 


THE ARCHBISHOPS’ JUDGMENT 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The Archbishops (two) of the Church of Eng- 
land, in their judgment lately delivered, declare 
incense to be lawful in the Church of England 
if used 10 sweeten the church, but unlawful 
otherwise. This is an unsatisfactory decision. 
One may use incense during a service to sweet- 
en the church. It would have been far better 
to have declared its use unlawful at all times 
and under all circumstances, or lawful. How- 
ever, in conclusion they ‘press on all the cler- 
gy alike, to submit to episcopal authority in all 
such matters as these.’’ Welland good; if the 
clergy now using incense give up its use, will 
the clergy now failing to use certain lawful ad- 
juncts to worship employ these adjuncts in the 
future? Ibis unjast and unreasonable to insist 
upon a priest’s giving up a certain adjunct to 
worship on the score of its being unlawful, and 
not to insist upon another pries;’s using certain 
lawful adjuncts which he before neglected to use. 
Sins of omission need to be looked after as well as 
sins of commission. As I read the Ornaments 
Rubric, the language concerning the use of these 
ornaments is mandatory, the words being ‘'‘shall 
be in use,” and not ‘‘may be in use.’ For the 
sake of the peace of the Cnurch, which the Arch- 
bishops declare ‘‘we all so much desire,” will the 
Archbishops see that, not only in ritual but also 
in doctrine, and the general use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, all the clergy in word and 
deed, as exponents of the Church, express the 
mind of the Church? 

From a layman’s view, it seems to me that 
sins of omission are far more numerous and 
more dangerous to the Church than sias of com- 
mission. Uniformity on the lines of definite au- 
thority, and in keeping with the apostolic char- 
acter of the Church in matters of Faith, of serv- 
ice, and of ritual alone will produce the peace 
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‘““weallso much desire.’”? Lack of uniformity io 
these matters must always produce friction. 
The Church, as a teacher, ought not to be like a 
weather cock, blown this way and that way by 
contrary winds. She doubtless has a standard ; 
suppose the Archbishops give us in few words 
that standard, and insist upon all the clergy, 
“for the peace of the Church,’’ modulating their 
expressions concerning the Faith, ordering their 
services at the different hours, and using the 
ritual and ornaments in connection with these 
services, in strict keeping with that standard. 
Not a Ritualist would object to this, but would 
the Lows and the Broads do so? If not, who is 
responsible for any lack of peace in the city of 
confusion? What we laymen want is doctrine, 
ritual, and servises according to the standard or 
a standard. If there is a standard, what is it? 
The Episcopal authority ought to be an author- 
ity and enforce conformity on the part of all to 
that standard. It is idle to talk of peace until 
with equal justice our bishops enforce conform- 
ity on the part of all--—Low, Broad, High, and 
Ritualistic—to the standard in ritual, orna- 
ments, doctrine, and worship. 
Henry E. WIspom. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel E. Appleton is visiting at 
Bellport, at the sea coast of Long Island. 

The Rev. Clement T. Blanchet, of Philmont, N. Y., 
was appointed grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge of 
Odd Fellows of the State of New York, and re-ap- 
pointed Deputy Grand Master for the District of Col- 
umbia, at the annual session of the said Grand Lodge, 
recently held in New York city. 


The address of the Rev. C. S. Brown, chaplain of the 
New York Vity Mission Society, is now 9 West 114th 
street, New York city. 


The Rev. Chas. Donahue has accepted a call to St. 
Paul’s parish, Grand Rapids, diocese of Western 
Michigan. 

The Rev. Chas. Ferguson has accepted the charge 
of Grace church, Tucson, Arizona. 


The Rev. Thos. Henley has been officiating during 
August in St. Paul’s church, Muskegon. 


l'he Rev. Edgar Gardner Murpby is seeking rest in 
Concord, Mass. 


The Rev. James M. Magruder has accepted the rec- 
torship of the church of the Advent, Spartenburg, 
S. C. 

The Rev. C. L. Pindar, M.D, has resigned the rec- 
torship of Trinity Church, Apalachicola, Fla., and the 
Rev. G. W. Southwell is in charge of the parish till 
October. 

The Rev. Richard Rowley, of Rice Lake, is in 
temporary charge of Trinity church, Baraboo, Wis., 
during the absence of the rector, 

The Rev. Alexander W. Seabrease has been seek- 
ing recreation at the Oriental Hotel on the seacoast 
at Brighton, N. Y. 

The Rev. Geo. R.Van De Water, D.D., has returned 
from a v.sit at Lake George, to his country house at 
Quoque, L. I. 

The Rev. James E. Wilkin3on, Ph.D., after some 
twelve years’ labor in school and parish at Grand 
Haven, Mich., has resigned his work, and is to take a 
three months’ rest at the University of Chicago. 


The Rev. W. Walton, Sr., has resigned the rector- 
ship of Moorhead, Minn., and has accepted that of 
Little Falls, Minn., his address now being to the 
latter-named place. 


The Rev. James H. Woods, Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed one of the speciallecturers in the department 
of philosophy of Harvard University. 


Acknowledgments 


Sixty dollars have been received most gratefully 
towards rescuing the library of a New Englani mis- 
sionary from a mortgage foreclosure. One hundred 
and forty dollars more are required. Will not kind 
friends send their aid towards this amount to the 
treasurer, the REV. CAMPBELL FAIR, Omaha, Neb.? 


Official 


» TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 

Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday 
Wednesday, and Thursday, September 19th, 20th, and 
2ist. Christmas term begins with Evening Prayer 
in chapel at 5:45 Pp. M., Thursday. 

GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, Pres’t 

TuE Berkely Association of Yale University is an 
association of Churchmen for the purpose of keeping 
the Church before the Students of Yale. 

It maintains weekly services on Friday evenings in 
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Dwight Hall, provides an annual course of sermons in 
Trinity church, and from time to time arranges for 
other addresses setting forth the claims of the 
Church. 

Rectors of parishes throughout the country may 
greatly aid the association by telling young men 
entering Yale the name and objects of this society, by 
urging them to attend its services and assist in its 
work, and by sending the names of Churchmen and 
others entering Yale to the officers of the association. 

WILLIAM B. STOCKOPP, 1900 President, 
13 Vanderbilt Hall, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Died * 

BAILEY.—Entered into Paradise, August 6th, Ernest 
Glentworth Bailey, the younger son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. C. R. Bailey. The funeral was at Grace church, 
Manchester, N. H., August 9th, the officiating clergy 
being the Rey. W. Northey Jones, of Manchester, and 
the Rev. Dr. D. C. Roberts, of Concord, N. H. Music 
was furnished by the vested choir of Grace church, of 
which choir the deceased was a member. 


“Grant him O Lord eternal rest, and let light per- 
petual shine upon him.” 


WALLS —Elsie Sophia Bissell, beloved wife of 
Marion C. Walls, born Oct. 15, 1865, at Montague, 
Mass , entered into life immortal, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Aug. 10,1899. Burial at Plymouth, Ind., Aug. 12th, 
from St. Thomas’ church, the home parish for a score 
of years. 


“Tn the confidence of a certain faith.” 


PATTERSON.—Hntered into the rest of Paradise, 
after some years of painful and patient suffering, 
Anna Caroline Pulveraugh, beloved wife of Otis H. 
Patterson, Plymouth, Ind., Aug. 31, 1899. Born, Chi- 
cago, Ill., March 4, 1860. 


‘In the comfort of a reasonable, religious and holy 
hope.”’ 
Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses; missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C, 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, sla 
year. 


THe third annual Retreat for priests and seminarians 
will be held in St. Peter’s: church, Westchester, New 
York city, beginning Monday evening, Sept. 18, 1899, 
with Evensong at 7:30, and concluding with celebra- 
bration of the Holy Eucharistat 7 A. M., Friday,Sept. 
22d. The expense for board and lodging for the period 
of the Retreat will be $5. The conductor will be the 
Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, Superior O. H. C. The 
reverend clergy who expect to attend, will kindly 
send their names to the REV. R. R. UPJOHN, commit- 
tee, 296 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of the church by 
fire, the Retreat will be held, Deo Volente, as already 
announced. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—A working housekeeper for a boarding- 
school for girls in the west; family numbers seventy- 
five; must be experienced and capable. Address 
promptly, Miss M. B., care THE LIVING CHURCH. 


THE fourteenth year of study by correspondence as 
conducted by the Society for the Home Study of 
Holy Scripture and Church History, president, the 
Bishop of Washington, will begin on Oct. Ist A few 
rhore students and readers can now be entered. For 
circulars, address Miss SMILEY, the Library, 1316 N 
street, Washington, D.C. 


ENGLISH priest, age 31, musical, nearly seven years’ 
experience, home and abroad; good extempore 
preacher, B.A., Cambridge, Eng., with ist class in 
theology; highly recommended by Bishop and others, 
desires sphere of work in America. Please give de- 
tails. Allreplies answered. Address H., office of THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor’s Table — 


Kalendar, September, 1899 


3. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
10. 15th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
17, 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. Sv. MATTHEW. Red. 
24. 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. W hite. 


PARTY was going the round of the 
Tower the other day, and on being 
shown the instruments of torture, 
one said: ‘‘Yes, its those dreadful 

things the High Church party wish to bring 
back.” 
nS 


T the close of a forenoon session of a min- 

isterial conference, in announcing the 
opening subject for the afternoon, the pre- 
siding officer said: ‘‘Eldcr H. will present 
apaper on ‘The Devil’,” Then he added 
earnestly: ‘‘Please be prompt in attend- 
ance, for Brother H. has a carefully pre- 
pared paper, and is full of his subject.” The 
Homiletic Review says that it was some min- 
utes before the presiding officer und erstood 
the laughter which followed his remark. 


a 


UDYARD KIPLING recently received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, whereupon the 
London Academy exclaims: 
‘‘Why have you been so long, McGill? 
Where were you when our friend was ill? 


It's surely wrong to wait until 
He’s well before you ‘doctor’ him.” 


Be Spee 


(hae tne on some recent experi- 

ments with alcohol, the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch says: ‘‘Professor Atwater’s announce- 
ment that if a man absorbs no more than 
two ounces of alcohol per diem the liquor 
gives sustenance, is interesting. But its 
practical value is damaged by the fact that 
many men, in the fear that they will not 
get the full two ounces, take two ounces 
and a half, or even more, in which case the 
effect is deleterious, not to say disorderly. 
An overdose of beefsteak and potatoes does 
not produce such vociferous and undesirable 
results.” 

ee ee 


HE attention of English-speaking visitors 

to the Milan cathedral is readily at- 
tracted by the following notice, which ap- 
pears over an alms-box; Appele to Charit- 
ables. The Brothers, so-called, of Mercy, 
ask slender arms for the Hospital. Taey 
harbor all kinds of diseases, and have no re- 
Spect to religion. 


= 
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2 Preece MARTIN GROVER,of Troy, N.Y.., 

was at one time approached by a young 
citizen who wished to be nominated to the 
State Assembly. The shrewd old Judge 
had certain doubts about him, which he ex- 
pressed somewhat freely, and yet he was 
willing to afford him a trial. He therefore 
addressed the aspirant in this way: ‘Young 
man, if you willgive me your word that you 
won't steal when you get to Albany, I'll see 
what kin be done about sendin’ you there.” 
“Judge Grover,” replied the young man, 
drawing himself up with creat dignity, ‘‘I’ll 
go to Albany unpledged, or I don’t go at 
all.” 


Bee GILBERT lately was the guest of 
. the Bishop of Kansas. After his depar- 
ture, Clarkson, the little son of the latter, 
asked his-father with great earnestness a 
question which the Coadjutor-Bishop of 
Minnesota may consider vital: ‘Papa, is 
Bishop Gilbert a rich-ulist or a poor-ulist?” 
=a Ben 
ae London Academy recently awarded 
the prize for the best imitation of the 
nonsense verses of Edward Lear to a woman 
in Newcastle, who sent the following: 


“Our minister, Ian Maclaren, 
Of copy will never be barren, 
Just a smile and a tear 
In a dialect queer, 
And he’s read from the Thames to Loch Carron.” 


oe 


ff(XAN’T afford it.” What? Why, the 

Church paper that costs two dollars a 
year! Pause a minute, good friend, and con- 
sider. It is an enormous sum, isn’t it, to pay 
for 2,500 columns of reading matter, equal 
to 5,000 pages of book print, or twenty good- 
sized volumes! You couldn’t buy the bare 
paper in that form for the money. This 
reading is composed and selected for you, at 
great outlay of time and money, and sent 
to you, postpaid, regularly, in convenient 
form. Itis what you cannot get in books— 
about the news, the work, and the thought 
of the Church of to-day. You cannot afford 
two dollars a year to keep informed about 
this? How much do you expend for papers 
and magazines that have no serious purpose 
and serve for nothing but entertainment? 
Think it over, and consider whether you 
cannot, after all, venture ona half-cent a 
day to secure a good Church paper which 
will be of benefit and interest to every mem- 
ber of your family—we refer of course to 
THE LIVING CHURCH. 


a oo 


jae SRO reports this year show gen- 

erally a healthy and sturdy growth. The 
figures df increase are very gratifying. But 
occasionally there is an item which strikesa 
discord, and sets one to thinking. The 
growth is at times peculiar to say the least. 
For instance, the 1899 Journal of Chicago 
shows, in comparison with that of 1898, an 
increase of 408 families, which is a whole- 
some percentage. But there is reported a 
growth of only 340 souls, and the question is 
at once suggested as to the character of 
these families who have come in, bringing 
so few souls with them. The question is 
emphasized by the report of one parish in 
the diocese which reads thus: .‘‘Families, 
104; individuals, 50; souls, 100.” The rec- 
tor of this parish will be likely to have a 
serious task on his hands in explaining the 
grounds of his opinion concerning his parish- 
ioners, should this report come to their 
notice. The bookkeeping of parochial re- 
ports is often a marvelous thing, but we 
have never before seen perpetrated such =a 
wholesale slaughter of souls, 


= 
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MOST upsetting interruption to a 

preacher, and one richly deserved, sis 
narrated in the very entertaining ‘Life of 
Bernard Gilpin,” the ‘‘A postle of the North,” 
by George Carleton, Bishop of Chichester 
about 1630. When Bernard was a little boy, 
a certain begging friar came cne Saturday 


to the house of his father, intending to 
preach on the morrow. ‘‘The holy friar at 
supper-time ate like a glutton, and like a 
beast could not give over tossing the pot.” 
Preaching on the morrow, “‘he presumed to 
grow hot against some sinners of the time; 
and among the rest to thunder boldly against 
drunkenness, Young Gilpin having but 
newly got the use of his tongue, and having 
observed the hateful basenesse of the man 
the night before, as he was sitting neere to 
his mother’s lappe in the church, suddaine- 
ly crieth out in these words: ‘O mother, 
doe you heare how this fellow dare speake 
against drunkenhnesse, who was drunke him- 
selfe yesternight at our house?’ Where- 
upon we are informed that ‘‘the mother 
made speede to stop the childe’s mouthe with 
her hand, that he might speake no further.” 
We may conjecture that he had spoken far 
enough for the feelings of the ‘‘wand’ring 
companion” in the pulpit, as also for his 
chances of a collection. 


ras 


N° comes the time for work. Thoughts, 


like persimmons, need the frost for rip- 
ening; the rough blasts of autumn and the 
snows of winter to shake them from the 
boughs. Vacation and summer-time are 
good for growth; but the product is not fit 
to harvest till cold weather comes. Winter 
work will be a test of summer play. If we 
have been growing, gathering strength, re- 
newing our vitality, by rushy brook oron the 
beached margent of the sea, it will appear 
in the new life and vigor that animates us. 
We welcome the clergy back to the old 
paths, and offer THE LIVING CHURCH as a 
helper in the renewed work that they now 
undertake. We bid the laity good cheer 
for the fall campaign! Will the clergy and 
laity give us a helping hand? Let every 
Churchman who wants a live paper, send us 
his name and two dollars. 


cae hae 
E commend to the thoughtful consider- 


ation of some of our numerous corre- 
spondents (we forbear to mention names),the 


following delicate hint which we find in an 


exchange: 

ALPHA.—We should be very glad to print 
your letter if we could read it. Tae writing 
is just as if a hen had dipped her foot in ink 
aud then ran across the soeet of paper. No 
one but yourself can read it. If you could 
dictate the translation of it to some friend, 
it might prove a valuable contribution, 


PN 
Notes from ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
XI. 
AMPING is one of the eccentricities of 


our life at Old Mission, and shall havea _ 


place in my ‘‘Notes.”” My wife says we are 
camping here all the time, and she does not 
care to go from our comfortable wigwam 
under the pines, to sleep on the ground 
in a tent, and cook over a smoking fire, 
and perhaps get caught inthe rain. Soshe 
Stays at home and has the best of it (ina 
way) while I take the young folks and re- 
turn to the simplicity of nature. 


~ 


When I say ‘‘simplicity of nature,” I use 


the phrase in a qualified sense, secundum 


quid! and the remark brings a smile to the — 


face of the One who stays at home. 


She 


a 


' dessert. 
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finds amusing incongruity between my 
wagon-load of civilized comfort and the 
“simplicity” to which I refer. Indeed, I have 
become convinced myself that woven wire 
Springs are not consistent with the ideal 
to which the poetical or practical camper 
aspires. I have at last got down to the 
bosom of mother earth and have slept on 
the ground. That is to say, very nearly; 
only a rug and a cot-pad and a comforter 
and a pillow! An armful of balsam fir 
branches, picked very fine, completes a bed 
‘on which tired nature’s sweet restorer is 
literally ‘‘balmy.” 


While I must admit that the best thing 
about camping is getting home again, I hold 
it to be a very helpful and healthful episode 
ofsummering. It is a break in the monoto- 
ny of cottage or boarding-house life; it com- 
pels to a degree of physical exercise and 
hardness, the benefits of which are felt af- 
terwards; it promotes good fellowship and 
helpfulness; and if it be well managed, it 
gives good digestion to wait on appetite. 
But as I said, it is good to get back to home 
comforts again, and to be able to appreciate 
and enjoy them better for the temporary 
deprivation. There is some such recompense 
in return from foreign travel. We love our 
own country a 1 the more after seeing other 
lands. 

Much depends on good management in 
the matter of camping as well as in other 
affairs. ‘“‘Why didn’t we think to bring 
that!” is often the exclamation of the ama- 
teur campers who find themselves perhaps 
without salt for their table in the wilder- 
ness. Table? Why, certainly. Would youeat 
off the ground? I always take a table. Two 
or three smooth boards tied together can easi- 
ly be carried in the bottom of the wagon or 
the boat, with the tent poles. With a hand- 
ax one can cut and drive stakes and set up 
the table in a few minutes. Benches may 


be made in the same way, but it is better to. 


take a bundle of camp chairs, which cost 
but fifty cents apiece. These can be moved 
to the camp-fire in the evening, and are 
convenient in the tents. It is well to have 
a shelter over the table. This can be made 
by stretching over it a ‘‘fly’ from one of the 
tents. A pretty refreshment tent which 
Opens on one side, can be bought for ten 
dollars, and can be used afterwards on the 
lawn at home for a play-house for the chil- 
dren. 

Some campers take a stove, but it is not 
needed. A piece of sheet iron, two by three 
feet, or less, will serve as well. Even that 
may be dispensed with. Cut two green 
sticks as large as railroad ties; square the 
top and one side of each, and place them a 
few inches apart, hewed surfaces facing; let 
the end of a pole hang over a crotch near 
the end of your fire-place; hang on the ket- 
tle, and between the logs build your fire of 
chips cut from an old stump. There you 
have a woodsman’s range on which you can 
cook for a party of a dozen people as well as 
in any hotel kitchen. Of course you must 
know how to cook, and have material for it. 
Don’t bring a lot of pastry and prepared 
food (except bread), but have the fun and 
experience of making things for yourself. 
You will take bacon, and catch fish (if you 
can), and forage on the neighboring farms 
for chickens and milk, and pick berries for 
I have a camping memorandum of 
everything that experience has shown we 
need on such expeditions, under five heads: 


Camp use, Provisions, Cooking outfit, Table 
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furnishing, Personal. A list of the latter is 
given to each one to be attended to, and in- 
cludes bedding, toilet articles, etc. One 
person should attend to the general outfit, 
packing and unpacking, and keeping it in 
order. 

Isee I have given a good many details, 
and perhaps would only amuse the reader 
by filling out the list under each head. One 
thing, however, I must suggest: Don’t think 
that ‘‘camping” requires the use of tin 
plates, cups, and spoons. Use good, honest, 
crockery and plated ware, which can be 
easily cleaned, which are quite as ‘‘simple”’ 
as tin, and far more satisfactory. 

There is little space left, if I would seta 
good example of brevity to contributors, to 
give any description of this summer’s ex- 
cursion. We went across the bay, several 
miles inland, into a wild country where In- 
dians are almost the only people one meets. 
They are ‘‘good Indians,” even if they are 
not dead! An old one came to our camp, 
and we took a lesson from him in the Chip- 
pewa language. After a pleasant hour 
with us, partaking bountifully of everything 
we could spare, he took up a collection, and 
then inquired how much more we would 
give him to catch some fish for our supper! 
Yes, they are good, but none too good ‘‘for 
human nature’s daily food.” 


The days passed pleasantly between fish- 
ing, rambling, reading, and camp work. 
The best hour of all was that of the 
camp-fire. Did you ever see a real camp- 
fire, where wood is to be had without 
even asking? It is not worth while to 
pile it more than ten feet high, for a 
blaze of twenty feet is about all the eyes 
will bear with comfort. Stories and songs 
and jests go round; the fire mounts upward, 
and the darkness behind us deepens as the 
flames grow brighter. The world seems to 
be drifting away from us, as it does in 
dreams. One scarcely needs a hypnotic 
suggestion to fancy himself soaring through 
interstellar spaces on wings of fire, sowing 
the field of night with stars. But he soon 
returns to mundane sense and realizes that 
he is tired. He must be up with the early 
bird to catch the fish, thankfulif he may 
pass the night without a ‘‘bite.’’ The even- 
ing hymn is sung; “Lighten our Darkness’’ 
is followed by the benediction; the lanterns 
are lighted, and for a few minutes the trans- 
lucent tents are all aglow. Then silence 
and sleep, and the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades. C. W. L. 

Old Mission, Mich. 


Se 
There Was No Singing 


OUBT never yet gave birth to music, 
The newspaper reports of the funeral 
services of the late Colonel R. G. Ingersoll 
said: ‘‘'There was no singing.” The fact was 
deeply significant. 

Some kind of music and song is natural 
and instinctive among the p2ople of every 
race. It is a human instinct to be touched 
by the mystic power of music. Music is 
loved for two reasons, First, because it is 
impressive; second, because it is expressive. 
Music wakens chords in the being and life 
of the soul which otherwise would slumber. 
The consciousness of such wakened life and 
emotion is profoundly agreeable. Especially 
pleasing is it because it wakens the sense of 
agreement, a feeling of sympathy. Under 
this spell of music one seems to be less alone 
in the world. Something without is felt to 
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correspond with something within. Some- 
how and somewhere the subtle impression 
is made by music that certain sensitive 
chords in others’ being are in unison with 
and answer to those in our own being. And 
in this wakened sense of mutuality and 
responsiveness there is power. Some are of 
course more sensitive to it than others. 
Withall, itis a quality peculiarly susceptible 
to cultivation. But the impressive charm of 
music is universal, 


Christianity, if not tne mother of music, 
has developed a music and song of its own. 
There is to be found no such music in any 
heathen country as is found in all Christian 
countries. Naturally and _ historically, 
Christian experience gives birth to Christian 
music. This is because the Christian ex- 
perience awakens into power emotions that 
are peculiar to itself, and which crave mu- 
sical expression. For souls uplifted into 
glorious cheer and triumphing trust and 
hope, mere word-language is not enough; 
the words need to be touched into music in 
order to fit the case. That Paul and Silas, 
scourged and thrust into jail, despite their 
bleeding wounds, made their dungeon and 
the midnight ring with their song of praise, 
was perfectly natural; natural to men whose 
souls were stirred into such ecstasy as theirs 
of glorious and blessed fellowship with the 
Divine One who was thus revealing himself 
within them. The Gospel of Christ has never 
gone anywhere that music did not go with 
it. The history of Christianity is traced in 
the history of Christian song. 


There is no living Church anywhere with- 
out its music and song. The modern hym- 
nology is something which the atheist only 
makes himself foolish trying to account for. 
There is nothing in his philosophy to explain 
it. That there should have been no song 
or music of any kind at the funeral of 
Colonel Ingersoll was altogether natural. 
Music there and then would have seemed a 
mockery. Mr. Herbert Spencer who has 
spent his life and his extraordinary intellect- 
ual ability trying to reason out an explana- 
tion of the world by reasoning God out of it, 
and in the strangely unnatural endeavor to 
put an ‘‘unknowable,” eternal IT in place of 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, was asked not lone ago by Mr. Stead 
to name some hymns that had been of great- 
est use and comfort to him. His reply was 
that he was not aware that any hymn had 
been of particular use to him. Whena boy 
of seven, he added, he had been forced to 
commit hymns to memory as a punishment. 
So cruelly, so horribly, in his case, were his 
life and his life’s philosophy poisoned at the 
foundation, by a prejudice ‘‘deep almost as 
life!” 

It is a miracle of Christian testimony to 
the truth when martyrs go to the stake with 
triumphing song. It is something as really 
natural as it is beautiful when dying saints 
go home on the wings of song. Music at the 
Christian burial chords perfectly with the 
fitness and meaning of the occasion. 

Truly, pity can not be too heartfelt and 
profound when any one dies under circum- 
stances which make music of any kind seem 
dissonant and out of place. Christian grate- 
fulness can not be too constant or too exult- 
ant, in view of the fact that music and the 
new song are the symbols of the new order 
of things, as already more and more, day by 
day, the new heavens and the new earth are 
seen coming down from God out of heaven.— 
The Interior. 
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“New Baconian Cryptogram 


CORRESPONDENT of the New York 
Sun, like Ignatius Donnelley, of Minne- 
sota, has been delving into the authorship 
of the works of Shakespeare, and elucidates 
a manner by which many of the mysteries 
of those writings may be made us clear as 
day. ‘‘We know that people in the time of 
Bacon and Shakespeare,” he says, ‘‘de- 
lighted in verbal conceits, and twisted and 
fashioned their names in riddles and re- 
buses. Now, Bacon, in hunting for an ana- 
gram, must have noticed that the first and 
last letters of his name formed the abrevia- 
tion for nota bene. The other letters would 
give C A O, and the rebus anagram would 
read: ‘NBCAO'—that is, ‘Take notice! See! 
acipher.’ This, perhaps suggested to Ba- 
con the great cryptogram. However that 
may be, we find in one of the earliest of the 
plays, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ an interlude, re- 
ferring, it would seem, to the question of 
authorship. The dramatis persone of this 
play within a play are not given, but we 
may infer them to be Posterity, Shakes- 
peare, and Bacon hims3lf. Posterity speaks 
in the Scottish dialect, which Francis Ba- 
con, with the advent of the House of Stuart 
in view, might believe would become a 
fashion. Bacon makes himself speak in this 
dialect, too, as befitting a courtier. 
‘‘Posterity, as though overwhelmed with 
admiration, utters the single word ‘Who?’ 
Shakespeare puts himself forward. And 
then Bacon interposes and emphatically as- 
serts hisclaim. The interlude is remark- 
able in having itself for its title, which, too, 
is very appropriate. The text follows: 


eee e emcee ee erent eters etre ee sers vesers ee eOeeereses® 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


Posterity...... WHA? 
Shakespeare...... MSol 
BACON Gans. tak emit ale itels NA, NA, ME. 


‘This short and stirring drama is respect- 
fully submitted through the Sun to the 
literary world at large.” 


es 


The Latest Testament 


OME remarkable new versions of the 

Scriptures are in course of preparation 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
among them being the New Testament in 
Dieri, the tongue spoken by a tribe living 
some hundreds of miles north of Adelaide. 
The book is notable as being the first com- 
plete Testament issued in any of the Aus- 
tralian aboriginal languages. The render- 
ing has been made by some German mis- 
sionaries, and was transmitted to the London 
committee by the Chief Justice of South 
Australia. * 

To a translation of the Gospel of St. John, 
made by the Rev. R. Fletcher, into Maya, 
the language of the Indians of Yuca- 
tan and British Honduras, are about to be 
added versions from the same pen, of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark: and one of the last 
acts of that great linguist, Dr. Wright, was 
to endeavor to secure a rendering into the 
language of the Vei people, of the West 
Coast of Africa. From a philological point 
of view, this is one of the most extraordi- 
nary tongues in the world, and it has written 
characters that are quite unique. 


{Secale 
The Church Reporter 


CIENTIFIC annals record no instance of a 
successful attempt to fathom the depth of 
the average secular journalist’s ignorance in re- 
gard to matters and terms ecclesiastical. While 
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he never wholly ceases his op2rations, the nu- 
merous services of Lenten and Haster-tides fur- 
nish him especial opportunities to display his 
talents, which he forthwith proceeds to do, to 
the amusement of Churchmen and the mystifi- 
cation of others. The accompanying specimens 
of his efforts are taken for the most part from 
local papers. Charity, which I hold superior to 
journalistic ethics, forbids more specific credit. 
I may state at the outset that our friend is not 


‘responsible for the italics; these, wherever they 


occur, are mine. 

His ignorance is all-embracing, from vest- 
ments and services to architecture. When a cer- 
tain church was opened for service, a local sheet, 
in its description of the building, said: ‘‘The in- 
terior style is that of an English cathedral, with 
nave and transcript.’ It intended, presumably, 
to say ‘‘transepts.”’ 

Obviously, the next is charzeable to the intel- 
ligent compositor rather than to the reporter. 
In setting up a Holy Week announcement he 
has changed just one letter, but he has most as- 
suredly succeeded in selecting the least appro- 
priate one of the entire alphab2t. Behold the 
result; ‘The services on Food Friday will be as 
follows.”? Somewhat on the same order is an- 
other (probably not by the typo this time): 
“To day is Ash Wednesday, the festival which 
marks the beginning of the season of Lent”’ A 
Protestant minister in a magazine article on 
Holy Week observances in Italy, says: ‘Good 
Friday is one of the most important festivals in 
the whole calendar of the Catholic Church.” 
Truly, one must go away from home to learn. 

Our branch of the Church is frequently re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘Anglican Church.’ This ex- 
pression (which, by the way, once appeared in 
our diocesan paper) may be said to be rather 
more complimentary than accurate; but for a 
genuine,unadulterated compliment,commend me 
t» the following extract from the published ac- 
count of a Good Friday ‘‘Lantern service’’: 
“Stereopticon views were used, presenting 
scenes from the life of the Saviour, each of 
which was feelingly described by the rector.” 
This looks innocent enough, certainly; to appre- 
ciate it fully we must go beyond the surface, 
and employ a little extraneous knowledge to see 
who is being complimented. The “feeling de- 
scription” referred to consists entirely cf a har- 
monized account from the narratives of the 
Evangelists. Certainly the reporter can hardly 
be complimented on his acquaintance with the 
text of the Gospels. 


Last Holy Week I found this: ‘‘Palm Sunday 
was generally observed with the usual ritualis- 
tic services. Bishop N. contirmed a class at 
Holy Trinity, and a special musical programme 
was observed at Christ church.’? Horrors! to 
what further excesses will this ‘‘Ritualism”’ go? 
And the funniest part of it allis that the one 
American church in the city where there was a 
procession with palm branches and the office of 
the blessing and distribution of palms was said, 
was utterly ignored by the reporters. 

Speaking of “ritualistic,” I have seen a refer- 
ence to ‘‘an ‘asperges’ service in a spiritualistic 
church.”? This, I suppose, is another to the ac- 
count of the compositor. 

Did you ever hear of the ‘“‘Girl’s Friendless 
Society’? Ihave; there is a branch of itin a 
certain city of this diocese, according to a news- 
paper item. 

At a diocesan convention there were said to be 
in attendance ‘the following clergymen and 
deaccns.’? Hear that, ye deacons! Wherefore 
should you be thus summarily relegated to the 
ranks of the laity? 

One of the statements best adapted to mysti- 
fy a non-Churchman is the following: ‘Tne 
literary will be said at 10 o’clock Friday.’* Some- 
times it appears in a somewhat more extended 
form, as ‘‘the literary service.’’ Probably this 
is one of the additional services not allowed by 
the Prayer Book, but introduced .by the be- 
nighted Ritualists. Even a Churchman, ] think, 
might well be pardoned for failing to recognize 
the litany under such a disguise. 

The following ludicrous combination appeared 
as a siogle line of an Easter programme: ‘‘Re- 
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sponsive reading, ‘Gloria’s Creed and Lord’s 
Prayer’.”’ 


A local paper which prints each day a resume — 
of historical events of that date, with the ‘‘holi- — 


days’? falling thereon, had under the latter 
head on June 24th, ‘Saints Nativity of John 
the Baptist, Bartholomew.’ Where St. Bar- 
tholomew came inI have never been able to 
guess. An Associated Press dispatch once de- 
scribed a funeral as occurring in ‘Trinity 
Cathedral Episcopal Church.”’ 


In this city there are three vested choirs, two | 


male and one mix2d. The last has been called 
a ‘‘vestry choir,” and one of the others, a ‘‘vestal 
choir.’? These may possibly be the reporter’s;. 
thethird choir has also suffered, but undoubt- 
edly at the hands of the compositor: ‘The 
boys’ chair will meet this afternoon.”’ It does 
seem a little singular that this should have 
been perpetrated just about the time of the in- 
troduction of the vested choir, an innovation 
vigorously opposed by some parishioners; it al- 
most leads one to think it was meant to insinu- 
ate that it was something to ‘‘sit down on.” 

The elegant and impressive language in which 
our secular friend clothes his Church news is 
enough to make the Church editor ‘‘turn green 
with envy.’? For instance we read that. a holy 
day has been observed ‘‘with appropriate exer-- 
cises,’”’ that ‘‘all the bishops wore the full re- 
galia of their offise’ (this from the telegraphic 
account of the consecration of the Bishop of Los 
Angeles), or that a marriage has been solem- 
nized ‘‘according to the delightful form of the 
Episcopal Church.’? And rea% this: “A de- 
lightful servize of song was held at Christ 
church last night. Someof the city’s sweetest 
singers were in the choir, and the large con- 
gregation present was hizhly entertained.” 
Will somebody kiaodly tell us what we go to 
church for, anyway? 

The Koman Church fares no better than our 


own, as the following examples may serve to 


show. On Rogation Monday: ‘‘Rogation sery- 
ices will be held every night this week.” On 
Ash Wednesday: ‘“‘The celebrant with a hyssop 
marks the cross on the forehead” (referring to 
the ashes). I should think thesacred sign would 
be rather straggly and illdefined. Oa Good 
Friday, ‘‘The stations of the Cross to-night will 
terminate the ewercises of the day. The Mass 
to morrow will be preceded by the Baptism of 
catechisms.”?> Oo Caristmis: ‘‘At the Bene- 
dictus the ‘Holy Knight’ was beautifully ren- 
dered.’’? Oa the eve of the Epiphany: ‘*To-mor- 
row the Feast of the Magic will be celebrated.’” 
Another is from a Washington paper: ‘‘Theor- 
der of the pallium was coaferred on Archbish- 
op N. last week.”’ : 

I have only one more specimen, but it serves. 
as a fitting climax tothe whole. 
article on what the writer—and I think every 
Churchman will agree with him—calls a ‘‘pecul- 
iar service” held ia Valencia on Good Friday. 
‘The priests kaeel in silence while pestilential 
psalms are sung'by a hidden choir.” 

Laicus. 


(Nore. The foregoing article is one pub- 
lished in the Nashville Churchman about three 
years ago, with some few additions made to the 
collection since that time.—Eb. ] 


cluslsac has 


Book Reviews and Notices 


A Thousand Days in the Arctic. By Frederick 
G. Jackson, Knight, etc. With preface by Admiral 
McClintock,, R. N. Iuustrated from photographs 
by the author and drawings. With original maps. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 6. 


This latest book on Arctic life and explora- ba aA 
tion deserves to rank among the first in gen- 


eral interest and scientitic value. It is a 


splendid specimen of book-makiag, equal to 


anything’ that has appeared in thisline. Mr. 
Jackson’s expedition was organized by the gen- 
erosity of a public-spiriced Englishman, Alfred 
Harmsworth, for the exploration of Franz- 


Josef Land, and resulted in defiaing itasa num- 


ber of islands, instead of an Arctic continent. — 


Three years were passed by the party in ‘the. 


It occurs in an © 


+h re 
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North,with headquarters within ten degrees of 
the Pole, and sledge journeys were made to 
points considerably north of this. The monot- 
ony of their life (and of Mr. Jackson’s book) is 
relieved by the killing of bears and walruses, 
eighty-seven of the former being slaughtered. 
The value of ponies in sledging was first demon- 
strated in this expedition. They were found to 
be superior to dogs and reindeer. The most in- 
teresting event of the thousand days was the 
coming of Nansen and his companion over the 
ice and water from ‘‘Farthest North,” of which 
Nansen has written so well. Jackson’s descrip- 
tion of this is the best thing in his book. His 
writing is rather dull, at times, and often inex- 
cusably careless. A work of such dignity and 
importance should have had careful revision. 
We are frequently told the same things over 
again, almost in the same words. How many 
days the author spent in doing ‘‘a variety of 
odd jobs” it would be difficult to count. Indeed, 
the reader becomes tired of ‘‘odd jobs.’’ 
“Chaps”’ does constant service as name for dogs 
and bears and companions. As for rhetorical 
style and elegance of diction, the author seems 
to have thrown them to the Arctic winds. ‘‘We 
have had,” he says, page 299, ‘‘an exceedingly 
near squeak for it, and it was very nearly ta-ta 
on many occasions.’’ That may do at dinner in 
the West End Club, but for a book of world-wide 
interest it is deplorable. ‘‘No one properly ap- 
preciates ligot until they have spent a winter 
or two,”’ etc., p. 366. They could not keep the 
sheep longer, ‘‘as we require the hay they are 
eating for the pony.’’ They ‘fetched in a load 
of dry moss for firing with ‘Blackie’ and a 
sledge, which we stacked on a flat rock behind 
the hut’ (page 372). Myr. Jackson doubtless 
wrote better English than that before he left 
school. He might well have exerted himself to 
come as near to Nansen in the presentation of 
his work to the world, as he did in doing it. 

We note in record of this expedition, as in 
that of Nansen’s, scarcely any reference to re- 
ligious thought, word,or act. The doctor, how- 
ever, read the burial service at the grave ofa 
sailor (not a member of the party). On the 
death of a favorite dog, Mr. Jackson writes: 
“May he and I meet agaia to continue our sport 
together in the next world, and may we bag 
many a good bear yet. Poorold chap!’ Like 
Nansen’s party, this one makes much of Christ- 
mas as a day of feasting, but never a Christian 
hymn or prayer, that we hear of. ‘We had our 
hair cut in honor of the occasion and a change of 
clothes.” It is deplorable that picked men, the 
fiower of our Christian civilization, more or less 
familiar with the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
should not have Christ in their Christmas, even 
by the mentionof Hisname. So throughout the 
thousand days of danger and solitude, facing, 
sometimes, the grandest and most terrific as- 
pects of nature, in gloom and splendor, there is 
the same lamentable absence of any reference 
to God and to the mysteries of time and 
eternity. 

The maps and the appendix give one at a 
glance an idea of the great amount of geograph- 
ical and scientific work done by the party, un- 
der the most diffisult and-trying conditions. 
For men not experienced in Arctic life, they ac- 
complished wonders. Not aman had an hour’s 
serious illness or was excused from duty during 
the threé years. 


A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. 
By Arthur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.28. 

The aim of this brief treatise is to open the 
way for the untrained mind to the understand- 
ing of the leading philosophies which have 
claimed the attention of mankind. These are 
given as follows: Dualism, Pantheism, and The- 
ism; Materialism and Subjective Idealism; Ra- 
tionalism and Sensationalism; Kant, Hegel, Ag- 
nosticism, Theistic Idealism. From a brief, but 
fair examiaation of these, the author shows 
that Theistic Idealism alone is an adequate ex- 
planation of reality. ‘The ultimate roality 
which constitutes the universe, is conceived af- 
ter the analogy, at least, of a conscious life,” 
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English Cathedrals Illustrated. By Francis Bond. 
One hundred and eighty illus tions from photo- 
graphs. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
The study of English cathedrals is not con- 

fined to architects or experts in any profession. 
It is the pleasing pursuit of many who travel 
leisurely, and might, with aivantage, engage 
the attention of many more. With sucha guide 
as this convenient and compact book, the study 
is systematized and facilitated. It can hardly 
be said that any book makes the mastery of 
even one cathedral easy, but it is a great ad- 
vantage to have before us the results of schol- 
arly investigation, and suggestions which come 
from long observation and experience. The 
many illustrations in the volume before us are 
small and do not materially increase its bulk. It 
is not too large for use of the traveler. 


Workers Together with God. A Series of Papers 
on Some of the Church’s Works, by Some of the 
Church’s Workers. Edited by Nathaniel Keymer, 
M.A., Rector of Headon, Notts; and a Canon Mis- 
sioner in the D ocese of Southwell. Third edition. 
London: A. R. Mowbray & Co; New York: James 
Pott & Co. Pp. 378. Price, $1.75. 

A rich and most useful volume of papers, sixty- 
seven in number, concerned with almost every 
possible department of Church work, we should 
say, in the most actively worked parish, and 
replete with the experienced counsel and wise, 
discriminating suggestions of representative 
clergy and other Church workers in England. 
We can earnestly commend this book as an in- 
valuable acquisition for help and guidance to all 
workers in the American Church; and among 
these, specially to the parish clergy who take 
order and direction of all parochial activities in 
their cure. It were hard to imagine any varied 
phase of Church work that is here left un- 
touched; itis an indispensable vade mecwm for 
every path of Church life and parish duty. 


Books Received 
Under this ead will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publiction. Further notice will bg 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 
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Modern Problems and Christian Ethics. 
W. J. Hicking. $1.50 
The Students’ Deuteronomy. By R. B. Girdlestone, 
. M.A. 81.50. 


By the Rev. 
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Leaves from the Golden Legend. Chosen by H. D. 
Madge, LL.M. $1.25. 

Robert Raikes—The Man and His Work. By J. H. 
Harris. $2.50. 
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Life Indeed. By E.B. Coe. $1.25. 
Between Heathenism and Christianity. By Chas. W. 
Super, Ph.D., LU.D. $1.25. 
The Great Appeal. By J.G. K. McClure. 75 cents. 
The Bib.e among the Nations. By J. W. Beardslee. 
BL. 
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Educational Nuggets: Plato. By J. R. Howard. 


Pamphlets Received 


Sixty-Second Annual Convention of the Diocese of 
Indiana. 


The Roundation of Apostles and Prophets. 
Rev. John Williams, M.A. 


Symbolism. By the Rev. J. Stewart-Smith, B.D. 
The Christian and Missionary Alliance. By Emilio 
Olsson. 


By the 


Opinions of the Press 


The Guardian (Eng.) 

THE OPINION.—It is not, however, either our 
place or our intention to criticise the judgment. 
Our one desire is to do what in us lies to secure 
that it shall be obeyed. It might conceivably 
have been expressed in terms which would have 
made the duty of obedience one of great, per- 
haps of insufferable, difficulty. It might, for ex- 
ample, have appealed, not to the Prayer Book, 
but the interpretation placed on the Prayer 
Book by a civil court. It might have said— 
Archbishop , Tait in. the same circumstances 
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certainly would have said—that in view of the 
decision of the Final Cour’ of Appeals in eccle- 
siastical causes, the unlawfulness of incense 
must be taken as established. It might have 
said that incense symbolized this or that doc- 
trine, and as this doctrine was unknown to the 
Church of England, any ceremony which set it. 
forth is forbidden. All the nice casuistry which 
surrounds decisions based upon wrong reasons 
would thus have been brought into play, and 
the issue submitted to the clergy would not 
have been, as it is now, between obedience or 
disobedience to lawful authority, but between 
obedience or disobedience to lawful authority 
which had made itself the mere mouthpiece of 
a secular court, or sought unduly to limit the 
‘liberty of prophesying”’ in the Church of Eng- 
land. 
Church Review (Eng.) 

ANOTHER OPINION.—If ever a conclusion was 
based on the narrowest principles of legal inter- 
pretation, it is the one before us. And yet in 
the course of his remarks the primate definitely 
declared that practices like the recitation of the 
General Thanksgiving by the whole congrega- 
tion are illegal, “‘but no bishop would be so un- 
wise as to sanction a prosecution on account of 
them.’? It would, therefore, appear that the 
primate, in calling upon the clergy to relinquish 
the use of incense, has done so, not on the 
ground of its illegality, but for reasons of ‘‘wis- 
dom,” or in other words, of expediency. The in- 
ference is irresistible from his grace’s own 
words—words which must deprive a decision 
which never could have had spiritual or coerc- 
ive authority of any moral weight it might 
otherwise have borne. 


The Times (Eng ) 


Yet ANoTHEeR.—The real interest of this 
Arcniepiscopal hearing and decision lies deeper 
than the comparatively uninteresting, not to 
say trivial, matters that have occasioned it. Will 
it be accepted and obeyed, if not by all, at least 
by the great majority of those clergy whose 
mistaken zeal has led them to adopt usages and 
ceremonies not allowed by the authority which 
they have solemnly promised to respect? . 
It is true that their decision has no legal force. 
No allusion, we may note, is made in it to any 
legal decisions by the courts or the Privy 
Council. The proceedings before them have 
been a hearing, not a trial; and the resultis not 
a verdict or a judgment, but a decision. But it. 
is a decision which ought to carry great moral 
weight; and it is hard to see how those who 
make a strong point of having spiritual matters 
tried only by spiritual persons, can refuse to 
recognize it. 


The Church Eclectic 

A Summine Up.—While, therefore, we think 
the opinion of the Archbishops’ one that is un- 
tenable under a fair construction of the law, yet 
we are also of the opinion that the evil result- 
ing from this opinion may be greatly overstated. 
To our mind the chief practical difficulty of the 
opinion is in the intense literalness, the narrow 
failure to adjust law to conditions, the failure 
to understand history, that are more annoying 
than the loss of incense and processional lights. 
These things cannot be condemned without car- 
rying with them everything in the way of 
reverent usage not expressly mentioned in the 
Prayer Book, except tnose acts which undoubt- 
edly fall under the head of gestures. The Arch- 
bishop takes care not to declare explicitly that 
omission is prohibition, but his opinion is ten- 
able on no other theory. If every formal actis a 
ceremony, and every ceremony not expressly 
ordered is forbidden, then omission is prohibi- 
bition. But if ceremonies forbidden are other 
complete rites when substituted for those of the 
Prayer Book, as for instance, the Sarum or 
Roman Miss, which were clearly in the minds 
of the framers of the prohibition—and every 
dictionary gives the preference to that defini- 
nition of the term—then the prohibitions of the 
Acts of Uniformity have no bearing whatever 
on the details of administering the rites author- 
ized. 
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A Cabin in the Woods 


JOHN BURROUGHS, AS INTERVIEWED BY 
CLIFTON JOHNSON 


From The Interior 


FEW yearsago, John Burroughs bought 

a three-acre swamp back in the rough 
woodland near his home on the Hudson. 
Since then he has cut off the trees and 
brush, pulled up a good share of the stumps, 
dug drains, and the former swamp is now 
devoted to the raising of celery. 

The work of reclaiming this wild land 
stirred the aboriginal instincts of our nature 
lover so that he presently found himself 
longing for a wigwam, or cabin, to which he 
might retire, when he was in the mood, and 
live a life of rude simplicity. This cabin is 
now a reality. [ts beams, rafters, and sup- 
ports are of logs with the bark on, and its 
outer walls are of bark-covered slabs nailed 
on horizontally, giving it a little the look of 
a log house. It stands ona shoulder of rock 
on the edge of the swamp. Rough, wooded 
ridges are all about, and the only connection 
it has with the outside world is by a rutted, 
irregular cart-path. The low roar of a 
distant water-fall comes pulsing through the 
air when the wind is right, and in the middle 
of the swamp a wonderfully distinct echo 
answers one from the near ledges. Other 
attractions of the spot are a spring of clear, 
‘cool water, and a cave that makes a good 
retreat on hot summer noons. 

The house has a piazza, a cellar, and a 
roomy loft.. Its inner walls are of planed 
‘boards, with the cracks between hidden by 
split birch saplings. All the planning and 
much of the work on the building are Mr. 
Burroughs’ own. The chimney, in particu- 
lar, is his handiwork, and he says there is 
no better one anywhere. It is at the end of 
the house, and shows all the way up on the 
outside. The stones of which it is built were 
picked up close about. 

The first night that I spent at ‘‘Slabsides” 
was in March, and the weather was sharp 
and the ground still snow-covered. As soon 
as I stepped inside the door, in the dusk of 
my evening arrival, 1 was greeted by the 
pleasant woodsy smell of the birch which 
enters largely into the cabin architecture, 
and by the faint smoky odor of the fire blaz- 
ing and crackling in the open fire-place. Mr. 
Burroughs at once began to get supper, 
Setting certain things to warm before the 
fire, and conveying certain other things from 
a cupboard to the table. This table was a 
home-made work of art, but it had one lack 
—you could not get your knees under it. 
However, this defect has been remedied 
since. 

After supper, we washed and wiped the 
dishes, threw the dish-water out the back 
door, and brushed off the table with the 
broom. Then we sat down before the fire, 
with a consciousness of duty well performed, 
and gave ourselves up to talk. The oil in 
the lamp ran low after a while, but that did 
not matter; we put out the light, and in the 
gloom the flames of the fire-place seemed 
cheerier than ever. 

In a birch alcove was a bedstead built of 
small tree-trunks and slabs, and presently 
we put-all freezable things on the stone 
mantel over the fire and retired. 
say what the time was, for we neither of us 
had watches. 
home, and Mr. Burroughs did not own one. 


I can not 


Mine, I had by chance left at 


He said he used to have a watch ten years 
ago, but he lost it one winter, and did not 
find it till the next spring. Meanwhile, a 
cart-wheel had run over it, and he did not 
take the trouble to get another. Hedid not 
much regret his loss, for it was a watch that 
had a habit of stopping once in awhile for 
three or four minutes, and then going on 
again. Asa result, he often had to run to 
catch trains,.and he supposed he had hurt 
his health and shortened his life by the ex- 
ertion that watch caused him. He said he 
had not much use for a watch, anyway—he 
was always able to estimate the time from 
his inner consciousness, within a few min- 
utes. 

Mr. Burroughs affirmed that his cabin was 
a better one than the log house his grand- 
father built, or the log house built by any- 
one. else's grandfather. Indeed, he thought 
if his grandfather were to appear and look 
over this abode of his he would reprove him 
for living too luxuriously. Nevertheless, 
the place was pretty frosty the next morn- 
ing, and for a time, even after the fire was 
well started, our backs were chilled through, 
though our faces were perhaps at the same 
moment being baked. It seemed to me that 
if I were going to live the life of an early 
settler, I would prefer to skip the winters. 

Since I first visited ‘‘Slabsides”’ it has been 
in many ways greatly improved. The stock 
of rustic furniture has increased, and the 
more the house is lived in, the more it gains 
in touches of coziness and home-likeness, 
Green vines climb the shaggy cedar posts of 
the piazza in summer, a garden flourishes on 
the borders of the celery patch, and a flock 
of hens pick sociably about in the house 
neighborhood. Of late, Mr. Burroughs has 
lived at ‘‘Slabsides” for months at a time. 
He prefers it to Riverby, his comfortable 
modern home, a mile and a half down the hill 
onthe west shore of the Hudson. An older 
brother, a small dog, and nature, creeping 
in untamed wildness almost to his threshold, 
are his companions. 

In the glimpses that I caught of this wood- 
land abode and the bit of reclaimed swamp 
round about, and of its occupants’ mode of 
living, there was something uncommonly 
fresh and free and interesting; and one 
spring evening, as we sat after supper watch- 
ing the flickering firelight, I asked Mr. 
Burroughs what the pleasures of this sort of 
life were, and how he came to try it. His 
replies to my various queries I give as nearly 
as possible in his own words. He said: 

‘This place attracts me. The publicity of 
Riverby on the hillslope overlooking the 
Hudson, isn’t congenial, and I feel more at 
home over here, with this great rock you see 
from the window reaching round my house 
like a protecting arm. There’s nothing like 
having a snug nook or corner where one can 
live in retirement. Here, we have no yachts 
of millionaires flaunting up*and down the 
river, no steamboats, no cars, no feeling 
that you are in the eye of all the world. The 
Hudson is a great highway. It hasn’t the 
domestic and winning qualities thatasmaller 
stream would have. Its commercial aspect 
is always intruding, and the dweller on its 
banks finds its disturbing sights and sounds 
continually jarring on his sensibilities. 

‘‘This having a mansion perched up on the 
heights suits many better than it does me. 
Ithink Americans have alikingjior extreme 
publicity. But it isa great mistake. The 
top of a hill—the most ambitious place—is 
not the place fora home, It is too exposed, 
and there is such an absence of coziness and 


shelter. The English who build their homes 
in retired groves, show better taste. 

‘“‘Some say tome: ‘Why do you live back 
here in the woods when you have a nice 
place down there on the Hudson?’ They 


can’t understand why a man wants to get. 


back to the simpler, ruder things of life. As 
for me, I expect, if 1 keep on growing in 
grace, I shall come to the point where I shall 
feel that a tent or a hut with one room is all 
I want. Perhaps that is going too far, but it 
is better than the other extreme, where a 
man can find nothing good enough for him, 
and must have a house of a hundred rooms, 
with fifty guest chambers. 

‘“My ideal of a country dwelling is a low, 
rambling structure of stone, built without 
any reference whatever to outside people and 
passers-by. It should be made just to suit 
the comfort of the occupants. The looks can 
be left to take care of themselves; and after 
all, I think you would be surprised to find 
what good architectural effects you would 
get in that way. I would have broad roofs 
and plenty of windows, and make the rooms 
cheerful and nice with open fireplaces. 


‘‘What gives me most satisfaction in my 


place here is the land. It looks different 
from other land. It is land I made, and it is 
much more precious than any I could, buy. 
Before I took hold of it there was nothing 
here in this hollow of the woods but a bit of 
rude nature, and my land was buried beneath 
trees, stumps, and bog. I had to fight for it, 
and it’s real land you get that way. It looks 
to me like the money I got selling sugar- 
cakes when I was a boy—the only real money 
I’ve ever had. The way I earned it was this. 
Before we began work in the sugar bush, in 
the first warm days of spring, I would run 
up to the woods and tap four or five trees, 
lug the sap down regularly, and, amid the 
protests of the women folks, make a place 
for a kettle fullon the kitchen stove. Finally 
I'd have a sugaring-off, and mould the sugar 
into little scalloped cakes, that I would ped- 
dle in the village at two cents apiece. 

‘‘That money had value no money has had 
since. Money I get now doesn’t stick to my 
fingers as that did. Oh, I’d give anything 
for some more of it! I know I had three 
dollars in silver quarters one spring, and I 
was the envy of every boy in town. I had 
charm; I had power. I would carry it a 
month or two, till the novelty wore off, be- 
fore I would begin to spend it. I bought my 
first grammar, first algebra, and other school 
books, with my sugar-money. 

‘‘Tt is wonderful money that one earns in 
boyhood that way. It is the same with my 
swamp bere. This is wonderful land—land 
I have created myself. If some one had 
given me a nice piece of tillable land, I 
wouldn’t have thought anything of it, as com- 
pared with this. Ud always wanted to own 
some sort of place in the woods. For years, , 
I'd been dickering with a man way back in 
the Catskills. I wanted to put up a log or 
stone house there, but he couldn’t give mea 
clear title to the land. It was a glen among 
the mountains. I was attracted by the purity 
of the elements there—they were purerthan 


in any other valley in the world. It was a 


spot untouched by man; water perfect, air 
perfect, seclusion perfect—couldn’t be beat 
anywhere. The brook that flowed through 
the woods over the washed stones was abso- 
lutely clean; aud there were mountains on 


all sides—a great brotherhood of them join- 


ing hands and circling about you. 
“But my surroundings here are a little 


savager than they would be in that Catskill — 
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valley. There, everything is covered with 
verdure and trees. Here we are hemmed in 
by rocks and rugged cliffs. Of course there 
are places in the Catskills where the rocks 
frown on you. But I have here a rare com- 
bination—you jump at once from beetling 
crag right down to garden mould; and, 

‘though I miss the great trees, this soil, the 
slow accretion of ages, is to me very sug- 
gestive and impressive. 

“Some of my friends are troubled because 
I call my cabin ‘Slabsides.’ Most people 
imagine the name is a joke. Those who 
think [really have named it ‘Slabsides’ pro- 
test. They say such a term is too slangy— 
toorough. But there is nothing disagreeable 
or unpoetic about a slab, and the house is 
made of slabs, and why shouldn’t it take its 
name from them? I couldn’t give it a pretty 
name, like Rock Haven or Echo Lodge. 
Cragfoot has been suggested, and that isn’t 
bad—still, it’s a little bit too pretentious. 
But give a place like this an ugly name and 
it always sticks. That’s an advantage—and 
after a time the crudeness wears away, and 
it comes to have some other association. If 
I could have gotten a good birch name I 
would have liked it, but nothing exactly 
suitable occurred to me. There’s a good 
flavor about birch. I felt the birch when I 
was young. I’ve had a sentiment of attach- 
ment for it ever since. 

“T have been staying up here now for sev- 
eral months—ever since the first mild 
weather of March. I had the grippe when I 
came, but the air and water and simple liv- 
ing have cured me. Every day I go down to 
the village for my mail and, before I return, 
I spend an hour or two at Riverby to keep 
track of things there. I always walk back 
and forth. I don’t keep a horse, though I 
have at times in the past. It's too much 
trouble. I like a horse if some one else drives 
and takes care of him. I think I was made 
to be a gentleman. Looking after a horse is 
not to my taste. Cleaning him, for instance, 
simply transfers the dirt from the horse to 
you, and the horsy smell hangs about you 
for.a week. 

‘‘T undertook to mop here a few weeks ago. 
It was a new experience, and not altogether 
asuccess. I left a good deal of the candle 
wicking that the mop was made of, sticking 
in the slivers of the floor. First, I rubbed 
soap on the grease spots, then poured on hot 
water, then sozzled the mop up and down in 
the water, and afterwards wrung it out dry 
into a pail. Lastly I sopped up the moisture 
that remained, just as [had seen my mother 
do, long ago. 

‘Ags you mop, you don’t want to walk on 
the floor you have cleaned; but I got myself 
in a corner once and couldn’t retreat. That 
was poor tactics—poor housewifery. When 
you keep house yourself you come to appreci- 
ate these little points of management by 
which you come out right. I sball know 
better next time—if there ever is a next 
time. That mopping was a good deal like 
the experience I had at Riverby in making a 
cherry pudding once when my wife was away. 
T’d seen her do it a good many times. She 
used canned cherries, and cooked them with 
a crust on top. I poured my cherries in, and 
then stirred up the dough all right (though 
I did get my hands badly stuck up), till it 
came to putting the dough in place for a 
crust. I couldn’t make it float. I got sol 
could handle it pretty wel], but I no sooner 
let go of it than it plunged down into the 
cherry juice out of sight. I tried again and 
again. I had the science of the thing cor- 


rect enough, but I hadn’t the art. Finally I 
gave it up, and baked it as it was, with the 
crust somewhere down in the juice. The 
cherries turned out first rate, but the crust 
was a mess that a dog couldn’t eat. I do 
things very much simpler here at Slabsides. 
If I want a cherry pudding now, I soak some 
crackers, put the cherries on them, and 
there I have my pudding. The crackers do 
for crust, and it tastes very good. 


“But brother and Idon’tspend much time 
over housework here in the woods. We study 
to economize labor. There's two wooden 
plates we use. They are good for about two 
meals, and then we throw them in the fire. 
To be sure, they are thin and rather wobbly, 
and if you put anything wet on them they 
warp a little before we get done eating; still 
they serve very well. 


‘‘When I first began life here I used to eat 
my dinner with a newspaper fora tablecloth, 
but I keep making improvements. You see, 
my table now is covered with a light oilcloth. 
I got it light on purpose, so that I’d feel com- 
pelled to keep it clean, for the sake of ap- 
pearances, if for nothing else. There’s an 
immense saving in this sortof living. I don’t 
have to go through any doors to get my vic- 
tuals to the dining-room, as would be the 
case in most houses. No, I can get my steak 
or chop from the coals to the table in two 
jumps. 

‘My mornings I usually spend indoors, 
reading, writing, and thinking. About eleven 
o’clock I put my potatoes cooking, and at 
twelve I broil my meat and set on the din- 
ner. If, instead of meat and potatoes, I’m 
going to have beans, I start them at eight 
o’clock; and while I bake my intellectual 
beans, my other beans are sizzling and ripen- 
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ing in the pot. Yes, sir! I can live here like 
a philosopher. 


‘When a stranger or a friend comes to: 
call, and I see he is going to stay to dinner, 
I slyly slip an extra potato in the ashes and 
go on with the conversation. By and by f 
step out to the spring where we have our 
larder sunken in the cold water, get a shad\, 
or a steak, or chop, and have dinner ready 
before the caller knows what has happened. 
A great many people come to see me; some 
by appointment, some without warning; some: 
old friends, some strangers I’ve never met. 
or heard of. The young people from the 
village are often over to picnic with me, and: 
if celery is in season, I go out and bring in 
an armful, and we have a celery feast. 
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“JT never lock the door. The place is free 
whether I’m here or not. 

‘€*Go in, look around and help yourselves,’ 
it says; and the natives do drift in some to 
see what they can see, but I never lose any- 
thing. There are no gold watches here, and 
no silver. You mustn't have wealth, and then 
you won’t be robbed. 

(To be continued.) 


‘*Pelicantown” 


HY is it that all the eve-swallows in a 
village place their row of mud tene- 
ments under the roof of a certain barn? 
Every nook in which a nest could be built is 
occupied by the clay apartments—not one is 
‘to let’; still, none of the birds seem to 
think of building under the equally favora- 
ble roof of the neighboring barn. Their 
cousins, the bank-swallows, show the same 
strong sociability, and from miles around 
they gather to nest in some particular sand 
bank, the face of which will be thickly pit- 
ted with the entrances to their burrows. 

It is not because the place chosen is the 
only one available that the birds nest in 
flocks. There may be hundreds of barns and 
banks just as good as the one selected. It 
is not a question of food, for insects are 
abundant everywhere, and these strong- 
flying birds can hunt them over miles of 
country. It is not because they find “‘safety 
in numbers’; rather do they make them- 
selves conspicuous by gathering in such 
large bodies. As a rule, it is sociability— 
the desire for companionship—that offers 
the only reasonable explanation for the 
great colonies which may be observed at 
nesting time. 

Certainly no other theory will explain the 
origin of Pelicantown. Its site, like those 
often selected by human colonists, seems 
poorly chosen; its natural advantages are 
few; but so attached to their home are its 
inhabitants that even the most cruel perse- 
cution by their human foes has failed to 
drive them from the land of their ancestors. 

But where is Pelicantown? In spite of its 
population of nearly three thousand, few 
maps will show it. Glance with me, there- 
fore, ata map of Florida. Find the Indian 
River, that long, narrow lagoon on its east 
coast, divided from the sea by only a ribbon 
of land. Pelicantown is situated about mid- 
way between its northern and southern ex- 
‘tremities, near the eastern shore of a bay 
which here makes the river about three 
miles wide. It is an island, triangular in 
shape, containing about three acres of 
ground. A few bushes and low palm trees 
grow on it, and there are great patches of 
tangled grass, but at least one-fourth of its 
surface is bare sand. 

During the nesting season, this barren 
island is the home of probably all the peli- 
cans of Indian River. Here they come to 
build their nests, lay their eggs, and rear 
their young, and from January to May, life in 
Pelicantown presents many novel scenes 
and picturesque incidents. 

In March, 1898, I visited this city of birds. 
As my boat approached, I saw signs of life. 
Files of birds were returning from fishing 
expeditions; platoons were resting on the 
sandy points; some were in bathing, others 
were sailing about in broad circles high 
overhead; and soon one could hear the sound 
of many voices—a medley of strange cries 
in an unknown tongue. 

It being quite impessible to count the 
birds, I determined to count their nests, of 
which my census showed there were no less 
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than 845;' but only 251 were occupied, though 
all had been built that spring. 

The death rate is high in Pelicantown. 
Doubtless many young birds die through in- 
juries received while trying to escape from 
tourists who visit the island and thought- 
lessly chase the young birds about. Eggs 
and very young birds are destroyed in hun- 
dreds by fish-crows, that daily come over 
from the mainland on marauding expedi- 
tions. It is not probable, therefore, that in 
many families three young pelicans live to 
leave the nest together; hence we may 
reckon about one and a half pelican to each of 
the deserted nests. Add to these two par- 
ent pelicans to each nest, and we have 2,- 
581 birds on the wing or on foot. But this 
number is to be increased by the 154 young 
that were still in the nests, making the total 
population of Pelicantown 2,735. 

This calculation, however, does not take 
into account the eggs found, from which al- 
most hourly come new inhabitants of the 
island; and it is with these eggs, or rather 
in what they are placed, that we may begin 
our study of a pelican’s life.—St. Nicholas. 


ye sight of a row of forceps has closed 
the mouths of many sufferers, even after 
they had seated themselves in the dentist’s 


chair, Dental surgeons anticipate this, and 
the following amusing: instance of how an 
obstinate Irishman was made to show his 
teeth may not be amiss. 

Pat came to the dentist’s with his jaw 
very much swollen from a tooth he desired 
to have pulled. But when the suffering son 
of Erin got into the dentist’s chair and saw 
the gleaming pair of forceps approaching 
his face, he positively refused to open his 
mouth. 

The dentist quietly told his page-boy to 
prick his patient with a pin, and when Pat 
opened his mouth to yell, the dentist seized 
phe ee and out it came. 

‘Tt didn’t hurt as much as you expected i 
would, did it?” the dentist aoe smiling: ? 
; ‘“Well, no,” replied Pat, hesitatingly, as 
if doubting the truthfulness of his admission. 
“But,” he added, placing his hand on the 
spot where the boy pricked him with the 
pin, ‘‘begorra, little did I think the roots 
would reach down like that.”—Tit-Bits. , 
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Children’s thour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Sermons in Flowers 
BY F. L. NORTHRUP 


A handful of brave little daisies 
Have preached us a sermon to-day 

That I think we shall aj] remember 
Long after they’ve faded away, 


We gathered them out in the sunsnine, 
Of which they seemed almost a part, 

So deep had they drunk in its richness, 
These flowers of the golden heart! 


And little, hot, eager hands held them, 
And clasped them perhaps “over tight,” 

Till the long home journey was ended, 
With the drooping down of the hight. 


Then the children’s poor faded treasures 
Brought a tender, regretful sigh 

-That they were not left in their freshness 
Out under their own bright sky. 


But behold the wonder! This morning 
Each face was upturned to the light, 
And some one said for a fancy, 
“They look like the choir-boys in white.” 


“We will call them our preachers,’’ said mother, 
**And I believe this is their text: 

“Wherever the Lord’s hand has put you, 
Do bravely the thing that lies next. 


‘Don’t droop your head, tired and discouraged, 
If there’s ever a spring to be found; 

There’s no time for useless complaining, 
For duties lie close all around. 


“Try. instead to be cheery and helpful 
When things go all criss-cross and wrong, 

To nod with asmile to your neighbors, 

Or brighten your work with a song 


‘* ‘So gather God's sunshine and whiteness 
Into your lives, and each day 

Drink from His wells of refreshing 
New strength for the hot, dusty way.’”’ 


Elephants as Scholars 


44Q\CORES of people ask me every day,” 
said Keeper Sayder of the elephant- 
house in Central Park, recently, ‘‘How any- 
thing so stupid-looking and thick-skinned as 
~ an elephant can be taught anything. I tell 
them all that elephants are not unlike chil- 
dren. Some are too dull to learn anything, 
and others catch an idea quickly. 

“Tom,’’ he went on, pointing to the large 
elephant who was busily engaged in throw- 
ing hay on his back, ‘‘although irascible in 
disposition, is quite intelligent. The first 
trick Itaught him was to lie down. This 
was not so easy to accomplish as it might 
seem, for it took a block-and-fall at front and 
rear, with a gang of fifteen or twenty men 
at each end. Istood at one side, and as] 

said ‘get down,’ his feet were drawn out 
from under him. This had to be repeated 
only a few times, before he learned what 
‘get down’ meant for him, 

‘No teach him to stand on his hind feet, 
and on his head, a block-and-fall on a beam 
over his head, a snatch-block and two ‘dead- 
men’ in the floor, and the services of another 
eleprant were, allrequired. AsI said, ‘get 
up,’ the elephant in harness walked forward 
- and Tom’s front feet went up, while his hind 

feet were chained together. WhenI said 
‘stand on your head,’ his front feet, which 

had been previously chained, remained on 
the floor, while his hind feet were drawn up 
until they almost literally ‘kicked the 
beam.’ 

‘These were his first lessons. When he 
learned ‘to drill, to-right-about-face,’ and 


‘left-about-face,’ I stood on one side of him, 
and another man on the other, and we each 
had a prod. As I commanded ‘right-about- 
face,’ he was pushed over to the right, and 
‘left-about-face,’ he was prodded in that 
direction. I taught him to waltz in much 
the same way, only, as we pushed him back 
and forth we made him goclear around, and 
now he is one of the best waltzers in the 
country. He learned to ring the bell and 
fan himself in one lesson. Both require the 
same motion, and they are really the same 
trick, although people never think of that. 
Yes, Fe knows which is which, and never 


-picks up the fan or napkin when I tell him 


to ring the bel). I only had to put each,one 
at a time, in his trunk; and with the fan and 
bell I shook it, and with the napkin wiped 
first one side of his mouth and then the 
other. He took to hand-organ grinding like 
a Mulberry street Italian. It is one of his 
favorite tricks. 

“The elephant is the only animal whose 
legs all bend the same way. His hind legs 
bend in, and the position required for creep- 
ing is not very comfortable, but he does it 
as well as a baby. His performances on the 
harmonica are the most surprising to on- 
lookers, but the fact is, that all the intelli- 
gence required for that is holding the in- 
strument. As he must breathe through his 
trunk, every breath moves it back and fortb. 
I discovered that he holds his breath when 
he stands on his hind legs, by trying to get 
him to do that and play the harmonica at 
the same time; but his front feet are no 
sooner up than the sound ceases until they 
are down again. 

“Fis tub is about two-and-a-half feet high, 
and it took me about an hour to get him to 
mount it the first time, and as long to get 
him down from it once he was up. I had 
finally to improvise a step from it before he 
would come down. He wentright up again, 
however, and came down, and repeated the 
movement several times in the first lesson. 
Now he mounts it and stands on his hind 
feet, his front feet, his side feet, and waltzes 
and charges on it. 

“People all seem to think that an ele- 
phant has no sense of feeling, because his 
-kin is thick and coarse. The fact is that 
his skin is as sensitive as a baby’s, and if 
you tickle him with a straw, you will find it 
out, The flies and mosquitoes are great dis- 
turbers of his peace, and he is tossing hay 
on his back now to dislodge them. 

‘‘Tom had his annual bath and oiling a few 
days ago, and the latter operation prevents 
his skin from getting too dry. In his native 
state he treats himself to mud baths and 
keeps himself in condition. 

“The feet of the elephant have to be re- 
paired frequently, for they are as suscepti- 
ble to corns and stone-bruises as the feet of 
people, and they have to be cut and trimmed. 


a Sample 
Did! 


We will always be indebted to you 
| for just one sample bottle of Mellin’s 
Food, as it alone saved the life of our 
oldest child when he was 5 weeks old. 
Our youngest has never had a sick 
day, as, we gave him Mellin’s Food 
the first time we gave him the bottle, 
when he was about one week old. ] 
will gladly give any mother, who will 
send mea self-addressed and stamped 
envelope, my experience with, and the 
result of the use of Mellin’s Food. 
Mrs. John H. Robinson, Venus, Ark. 


Mellin’s Food 


is adapted to the youngest infant 
“because it is entirely soluble, it 
contains the proper elements of 
nutrition, it contains a sufficient 
amount of nourishment; but the 
principal reason is, that Mellin’s 
Food with fresh milk makes a food 
that is almost identical with 
mother’s milk. The value of 
Mellin’s Food is shown by the 
testimonials of mothers who 
have used it. 


Send usa postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
Enameline sors 


Paste Cake or Liquid 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to Tur Livine CxHuRcH, plus 20 cents for 
carriage 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and EHastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


think you 
all about Pearline. 


Se 


without Pearline, the more loss to you. 
can’t have any good reason for not using it. If you 
have, let some woman talk to you who knows 


Don’t boggle 


Boggle—To hesitate, as from doubt or difficulty 5 
to hold back, etc. 


Boggling doesn’t pay, in the matter of Pearl- 
ine. Don’t do your washing in a harder way 


p way that’s more economical. The longer he do 


(Standard Dictionary.) 


that costs more, when Pearline has an easier 


ou 
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You wouldn’t think it, would you, that twice 


around Tom’s front foot when he is standing 


with his full weight upon it, is equal to his 
height. It is true, and it is arule that it sel- 
-dom varies an inch in avy elephant. 

“The African elephants have only four tces 
and their ears are very large. The Asiatic 
elephants have five toes, and their ears are 
smaller. There are few African elephants 
in this country, not more than three or four. 
Not long ago, at an exhibition in this city, 
there was askin of leather with small ears 
and comparatively fine texture (the hide 
from all elephants has too large pores to 
make it of use),and it was labeled ‘hide from 
an African elephant.’ People don’t know 
anything about them.” 

As Mr. Snyder said this, he walked to the 
cage of the third occupant of the elephant 
house, where the two-horned rhinocerous 
stood in the opposite corner, looking stolidly 
in the opposite direction. 

‘Come here, Boo,” he said kindly; and 
slowly but promptly the stupid looking ani- 
mal turned and walked up to her keeper, put- 
ting her pointed lip through the bars on to 
his hand. ‘‘Open your mouth,” hesaid. ‘No, 
open it wider—wider,” and after repeated 
efforts it was opened wide enough to display 
the two perfectly shaped tongues, one above 
the other. ‘‘Whether this is a character- 
istic of the two-horned rhinocerous, I do not 
know,” Mr. Snyder said, ‘because this is 
the only one in captivity. The only one 
that has been captured.” 

‘‘Her strength lies in her huge neck, and 
her front horn is for stabbing and the back 
one for tearing. She can be as quick as a cat, 
and is the most valuable and most ferocious 
animal inthe Zoo. Her eyes are so placed, 
however, that she can only look straight 
ahead, and not up or down. When food is 
placed before her on the ground, she cannot 
see it, but feels for it. She has to be oiled 
once amonth. She isa beauty,” said Mr. 
Snyder, ‘‘but I admit that the dent which 
involves the largest part of her head doesn’t 
leave much room for brains.” 

‘All of the animals seem to have very 
long memories,” said Mr. Smith who is in 
charge of the menagerie. ‘‘One of the 
tigresses took a dislike the day she came, 
which was several years ago, to one of the 
keepers, and every time she has seen him 
since, she has spit and snarled and sprung 
at the bars in an effort to get at him. She 
knows him in a crowd, and even if [am in- 
side the rail, scratching her as she likes to 
have me, the moment she catches sight of 
him she is enraged. 

About ten thousand people visit the 
menagerie ,every day, and there are fre- 
quently as many as sixty thousand on pleas- 
ant holidays. ‘The people enjoy it,” said 
Mr, Smith ‘‘more than any other institution 
inthe city.” The attendance at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art seldom averages 
over three thousand a day.—CARRIE D, Mc- 
CoMBER in WN. Y. Post. 


OGETHER with the new recruits for the 

Philippine campaign, several shiploads 
of cavalry horses are now on their way to 
Manila. It is a source of wonder to many 
persons how cavalry horses are trained to 
become accustomed to fire and military life 
in general. Each horse for our cavalry 
service costs the War Department about 
sixty-five dollars in the initial stage. This 
is what the government paid for the un- 
broken bronchos that were acquired for the 
Rough Riders last year, and the enormity of 
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“Fvuery Cloud Has 


a Silver Lining.” 


The clouds of bad blood enveloping 
humantty have a silver lining in the shape 
of a specific to remove them. It is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Medicine. 
ahich drives out all impurities from the 
blood, of etther sex or any age. 


this price was one of the standing jokes 
among the cowboys and horsy men who 
served in the ranks under Wood and Rdose- 
velt. The real value of the mounts was de- 
termined later at the government auction 
sales next autumn, when most of the horses 
were sold under the hammer for bids rang- 
ing from five dollars to seventy dollars. 
The average price fetched was twenty-five 
dollars, but even this was paid for senti- 
mental reasons rather than for the actual 
quality of the horse-flesh. As arule, though, 


most of the horses secured for the regular 
cavalry are worth their full price, and are 
apt to advance in value as they continue in 
service. Mares and stallions are barred. 
After a horse has been accepted for the 
service, it is branded with the letters U.S, 
and has the same initials carved into one 
forward hoof. Thenit is broken to the sad- 
dle at one of the government riding schoo s. 

The most trying part comes when the 
horse has to make its first acquaintance 
with fire. However easy it has been to 
train up to this point, every horse is fright- 
ened when guns begin to gooti. One plan 
is to strap the animal to a plank and fire 
revolver shots near its head, accompanied 
by the rattle of tins.—Collier’s Weekly. 


Never Disappoints’ 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church. Chicsgo, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc, 

Address, Rev. Wm. B. HAMILTON, RECTOR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


CARMEL SOAP 


n absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH, 


DON’T HURT SOME. 


But Coffee Certainly Ruins Some 
of the Most Highly Organized 
People. 


AWN EVIDENUCE OF PROSPERITY, 


It is generally conceded by economists who 
study the commercial situation of the country, 
that the great arteries of railway travel are a 
sure indication of its condition. A depression 
in commercial lines means abandoned business 
trips and the cancellation of pleasure travel, 
while a healthy condition of affairs means busi- 
ness trips and an increase of passengers on 
pleasure bent. 

A good evidence that a business revival has 
gone broadcast over this country is the ‘Lake 
Shore Limited,’ the star train of the Vanderbilt 
system, between New York and Chicago, which 
is daily comfortably filled. With a view to tak- 
ing the best possible care of its patrons, the 
New York Central has arranged to increase the 
equipment of this train by placing an additional 
standard sleeper on the trains every day. To 
the regular traveler the appointments and com- 
forts of this train are well known, but if you 
have never made a trip on it, you owe it to 
yourself to see and enjoy the advance made in 
comfort and luxury in modern railway travel. 
Remember the fare is no higher on this train, 
except between New York and Chicago, while 
the accommodations and service place this par- 
ticular train conspicuously at the head of the 
list, when compared with other lines.—Albany 
Journal. 


‘One year I lived where the water was 
bitter with iron, and I could not bear to 
drink it, so I began drinking coffee three 
times a day. 

“Graduaily I noticed an uncomfortable 
feeling in the stomach, and more or less con- 
stipation. Ina few months I began to lie 
awake at night long after I had retired. 

“This increased, until I never thought of 
going to sleep before three or four o’clock 
in the morning, and then only after getting 
out of bed and walking the floor for an 
hour. 

“T was talking of my nervous state with a 
friend, who suggested that perhaps it was 
the coffee I had been using. She felt quite 
sure it was, and stated that coffee would not 
stay on her stomach at all, but as she felt 
she must have a hot drink for breakfast, she 
had been using Postum Food Coffee. She 
said she didn’t like Postum particularly 
well, and at breakfast the next morning I 
didn’t wonder, when I tasted the flat drink 
that the servant brought on. 

‘The same day I was invited to take dinner 
with another friend, Mrs. Foster. I had 
visited her often before and knew she made 
delicious coffee, so when she asked how I 
liked her coffee, said, ‘It is just as fine as 
usual.’ She invited me to have another cup, 
but I said, ‘I would not dare to take the sec- 


MERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


> 


SOROS SO 


RFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


ma] 


E 


ond.’ ‘Oh, you can drink as many cups of 

of this as you like; it won’t hurt you. This AGQanoKh A 

is Postum Food Coffee. We have been using AGO ano 0 

it a year now, and the little children have AGO ano PEORIA 
all they want, and our family have never ; KR , 


been as healthy as in the past year.’ ‘Pos- 
tum,’ said I, doubtfully, ‘why, the Postum I 
had this morning didn’t taste any more like 
this than dish water.’ ‘Perhaps it was not 
made right,’ said my friend, ‘I have known 
more than one person to be turned away 
from Postum because it was poorly made. 
There is no secret iu it; only allow it to boil 
long enough to bring out the taste, and 
there you are.’ I have been using Postum 
since, and am entirely cured of my trouble. 
I cannot say too much for it.” 
GRACE A. FOSTER, Omaha, Neb. 


ee a 


Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


If you are contemplating a trip, any pertion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pampbs — 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. ; 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, : 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Finance and Commerce 


In times like the present, when the tendency 
is without a ripple of reaction, each week is but 
a repetition of the previous week. Demand for 
all kinds of commodities in season is good, and, 
as a rule, prices are firm.’ Raw cotton, wheat 
and provisions are about tbe only exceptions. Io 
cotton and wheat prices drag a little, because of 
dull speculative conditions, and provisions are 
easier because of another outbreak of yellow 
fever, though why a few cases of yellow fever 
should be a reason for se ling provisions no man 
can tell. Years ago, yellow fever came along 
just at a time when the south was heavily long 
of hog products in the market in a speculative 
way, and not on avery legitimate basis. Dis 
aster to them resulted, and since then, at the 
appearance of the fever, people sell provisions. 
It is a scare-crow the trade has set up for itself, 
and although all know it to be a scare crow, 
each pretends to think the others don’t know it, 
and the whole flock gets off together. 

The demand for provisions is good, and yellow 
fever is not likely to decrease it, while stocks 
are only moderate. Just at the moment owners 
of railway shares, enthusiastic newspaper 
writers, and that large and vague assemblage 
ealled the ‘‘public generally,’ with whom it 
“never rains but it pours,” are whooping it up 
over the tremendous corn crop, which they say 
‘ig now practically assured.’’ 

Four or five morths ago they were doing the 
same thing over the winter wheat prospects. 
They kept it up for weeks after we had 
repeatedly warned our readers that the winter 
wheat crop east of the Rocky Mountains was 
one of the worst failures on record. Later, the 
spring wheat crop was to be the salvation of the 
country—acreage large and condition perfect, 
etc. The facts are being demonstrated as we 
said—acreage 5 to 15 per cent. under last year’s 
yield, poor in quantity and quality; crop at least 
40,000,000 bushels under last year. Now the 
government estimates the corn crops at about 
2,150,000,000 bushels, and the newspapers, not to 
be outdone, place it at 2,300,000,000. In 
our judgment, both these estimates are too 
high. There is a large acreage of corn, but it 
was mostly planted under unfavorable condi- 
tions, much of it late; it is notoriously uneven 
and spotted, the heat and drought of August 
has materially lessened the yield, and on the 
whole, we consider it perfectly safe to say that 
the crop will not now, in any event, exceed 
2,000,000,000 bushels. Much of itis not yet out 
of the way of the frost. Two billion of corn is 
a big crop, but the old cora is well exhausted, 
and on account of droughts and poor pasturage 
over a wide area, and the high price of hay, 
consumption is, and is likely to continue, enor- 
mous. The last New York bank statement is 
again decidedly unfavorable. 


South African Trade 


HE increased public interest in affairs in 
Africa, and especially South Africa, result- 

ing from recent developments, lends interest to 
some statements just prepared by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics relative to the commerce 
of the United States with that continent, and 
the growing demand in all its divisions for our 
manufactures and products. Exports from the 
United States to Africa were, in the fiscal year 
1899, more than five times as great as they 
were in 1889. The total exports from the United 
States to all Africa in the fiscal year 1889, were 
but $3,496,505, and in 1899, they were $18,594,424. 
From Cape to Cairo and from Liberia to Abysin- 
nia, American manufactures and American 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


F. G. 7 
MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 
New York andChicago | Bottds, Stocks, 


Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. Grain- 


foodstuffs are making their way. Railroad 
bridges in the Nile valley, mining machinery in 
the gold and diamond districts, clothing and 
foodstuffs in the Soudan, all find an increasing 
demand. Exports from the United States to 
Africa have grown more rapidly since 1893 than 
those to any other of the grand divisions of the 
world, while Asia and Oceanica come next, 
Europe next, North America next, and South 
America last ia the list showing the relitive 
growth in our exports. To Africa, the increase 
from 1893 to 1899 is 218 per cent ; to Asia and 
Oceanica, 185 per cent; to Europe, 42 per cent. ; 
to North America, 32 per cent, and to South 
America, 10 per cent., while the increase in the 
grand total during that period, has been in 
round terms, 45 per cent. Manufactured arti- 
cles form the bulk of our exportations to Africa, 
and even in those articles ordinarily grouped 
under the title of breadstuffs and provisions, 
they are classes which have been so far ad- 
vanced to a condition for immediate use, that 
practically all the labor required in their prepa- 
ration as well as production, is included in the 
prices received for them when they are pvt into 
the market. Flour, meats, lard, tobacco, miner- 
al oils, clothing,machinery, furniture, materials 
for railways, materials for miniag industries, 
and agricultural implements form the large 
proportion of our exports to Africa, and in all 
of these the quantity and value of our exports 
are constantly increasing. 

Not only are our exports to Africa rapidly 
growing, but they are evidently taking the 
place, to a greater or less extent, of those arti- 
cles formerly supplied by other countries. The 
British South African Export Gazette, in a recent 
number, calls attention to the fact that imports 
into British and Portuguese Africa from the 
United States are rapidly growing, and that the 
increase from 1892-3 to 1897-8 was 281 per cent; in 
articles competing with British goods the in- 
crease was 140 per cent., and in non-competing 
articles, 565 per cent. Commenting upon this 
subject, it says: 

“The great significance of the competitive 
items of the table is that a general entry has 
been made into a hitherto English market, and 
the progress which has been made, shown by 
the aggregate percental increase of 139.2 per 
cent. in the five years, is of a nature to challenge 
most serious attention.” 


H Mew Lpoch in 


Church Music 


Ready September 1. 


“Wovello”’ Anthems at 5c. 


A selected list of nearly a thousand of the 
best Anthems and Services, taken from the 
largest catalogue of Church music in the 
world, is now to be issued at a uniform price 
of Five Cents. 

These Anthems are by the best masters, 
from Bach to Stainer, printed in four parts on 
good white paper from the original and only 
Novello plates. In every respect they are 
greatly superior to any of the imitation edi- 
tions, and are now offered at the same or a 
less price. 

The complete list, giving also a helpful in- 
dex by topics, is sent free on application to 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED Persona! examination of Seourities 


Thirteen Years’ Experience. 
FARMS ONLY. Tho most careful investigation courted. 
W. L. WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Is your baby thin and weak? If so, it is prob- 
ably because he is insufficiently nourished. Mel- 
lin’s Food is easily assimilated and digested by 
the weakest stomach. 


CARP AA Pe Ye YY GN 


106,244,585 Lbs. of Lard Manufactured in 1898 
Swift's 
Premium Hams 
Premium Bacon 
Silver Leaf Lard 

Beef Extract 


Jersey Butterine 
Cotosuet 


The finest of fine foods, inspected 
and approved by the United States 


Government. For sale in every city. 


Swift and Company 


Omaha 
St. Paul 


PREPPPPRPEPEPE PES PEPE PRES 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


AEAAKKAEAAAKAAKREKAAKKKEEEE 


» Chicago 


St. Louis 
Opshbahbaneaceasanen 


GLASS AND 
Churc DECORATING CC 


Eng'ish Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co, 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 


CARYL COLEMAN 


President 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
RUS 3ELL STURGIS FOOT 


Vice-President NEW YORK 


a FURNITURE 
; Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


Eau Claire. Wis. 
Trinity Church 
Embroidery School 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Cassocks, surplices, albs, chasubles, amices, copes, 
maniples, stoles, hoods. Altar hangings, Communion 
linen for church or parish use, dossals, antependia, 
banners, etc Designing and stamping. Highest ex- 
cellence. Estimates given. A certain percentage of 
all income devoted to missions. 


Mrs. KATE O. GRAVES, SUPERINTENDENT, 
Trinitv Parish House. 101 26th st. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKES, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


Church 


WINDOWS, 

FURNITURE. 

R. G. GEISSLER, 5 Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 


Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
New York City. 


70 Fifth Avenue, 


gy LUE THE. 
ART -WORKER™ | 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Ohicago, Hil. 
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CONDENSED MILK: 
SEN" BABIES Azo FoR. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y- 


BELLS 


Stee? Alloy Church & School eneoe ar Send £05 
Catalogue._ The C.8, B. 'O.. Hillshoro, Os 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “sue 


|. THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, a «» U.S.A. 
Bells made of Pure Copper and in only. 
FOR CHURCHES, GOURT. RT HQUSES: SCHOOLS. eto. 


Niaveee os Meee Larcest Bell in America. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1996, 

DP crea acieste Cones, Ped, 
Nagy rh ey eco. GENUINE 
Sea PLWEST- TROY. N.Y. 
— 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reat 
and PEALS 
Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MCSHANE BELL FOU*/DRY, Baltimore.Md. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and $1 i 


$31.50 ROUND TRIP TO DENVER, COLORADO 

SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO 
Chicago &, North Western R’y, Sept. 5, 6, and 
7, return limit-Sept. 30. ‘‘Colorado Special”’ 
leaves 10 a4. m.; ‘‘Pacific Express’ leaves 10:30 
Pp. M., daily. Grandest scenery, perfect service, 
quickest time. Ticket Office, 193 Clark St. and 
Wells St. Station. 


ILLINOIS See CENTRAL 


Runs Two Naas Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ppt ee 
AYLIGHT QU PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull. 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of mone local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


The Washing of Flannels 


N the first place, flannels are always to be 

treated by themselves. They are not to be 
washed in the manner laid down for the cleans- 
ing of: cottons, as such a course would simply 
spoil them. It is also very desirable that a dry- 
bright day-be used, so that as soon as washed 
the woolen articles may be hung out in the clear 
air and quickly dried. For these reasons, es- 
pecially in cold weather, it is not desirable to 
get the washing on the line too soon. The 
warm hours of noontime are the best for putting 
out the flannels, 

Flannels are not to be boiled; they are not to be 
soaked before washing; they are not to be need- 
lessly left in the water during any part of the 
process; they are not to be washed in suds 
which has been used for other goods, or dirty 
water of any kind; they are not to be subjected 
to the action of soda or any other strong chemi- 
cal, 

Clean, soft water is indispensable; if the fam- 
ily supply should, unfortunately, happen to be 
hard water, it should be softened before wash- 
ing is attempted. For this purpose, as has al- 
ready been said, nothing is better than lye made 
from wood ashes; but wood ashes are not to be 
had in every home. In their absence, ammonia 
makes a very good substitute, and should be 
added in sufficient quantities to soften the wa- 
ter. No harm is done if more be added than is 
actually needed, especially for white flannels, 
as it is helpful in the cleansing of the goods. 
Borax is also satisfactory for softening the wa- 
ter, and either that or ammonia may be added 
to the suds to aid the work of thesoap. A table- 
spoonful of borax or of liquid ammonia to two 
gallons of water will be about the right propor- 
tion. 

The water which is to be used for the suds 


and that for rinsing should be of as nearly the 
same temperature as possible, and not hotter 
than will allow the hands to be borne in it. A 
greater temperature will have a tendency to 
fix avy dirt stains which may exist, while too 
low a degree of warmth will hardly give the 
thorough treatment desired. The suds should 
be prepared by dissolving a good quality of soap 
and stirring it thoroughly into the water, and 
soap should never be rubbed directly upon the 
flannel in any stage of the washing. If itis to 
be applied in any manner in greater strength 
than comes from the suds, it should be rubbed 
upon the palms of the hands and then upon the 
goods. Tne washboard is not to be used; and 
the wringer should be run with light pressure, 
though that method of extracting water from 
the cloth is less harmful than twisting the 
clothes. A single article should be immersed in 
the suds, rubbed gently between the hands, 
soused and drawn through the water, till it is 
cleared of dirt and stain; then lightly wrung 
and passed at once to the rinsing water, which 
is of the sametemperature. As soon as all traces 
of the suds have been removed, it is to be wrung 
out, as gently as possible, shaken vigorously, 
and immediately hung up todry. There should 
be no cooling between the two waters, and the 
entire process for each. piece, from the begin- 
ning of the wash to the finish, ought to be as 
brief as possible. If this method is followed, 
the flannels will be pleasing in appearance, tex- 
ture, and color. ‘Where it is practicable, the 
use of a second suds, before the final rinsing 
water, is recommended.— Good Housekeeping. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


while it is invigorating to the 


system quiets the nerves and 
produces refreshing sleep. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


/ 1S MANY TIMES T00‘GAMY 


TO GIVE THE NICEST 
TASTE TO ALL GAME USE | 


John Duncan's oon, Aneqiat 
NEW Y' 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


crouse, SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Nis ghar) ie ee is oe ary net and 
rees), apply (catalogue free) to LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS C4).SiV5,70NE%: 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct fo consumer. ELLHART HARNESS & CAR- 


RIAGE 4EFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


MARQUETTE ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


Is one of the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul 
Railway. Its healthful location, beautiful 
scenery, good hotels, and complete immunity 
from hay fever, make a summer outing at Mar- 
quette, Mich., very attractive from the stand- 
point of health, rest, and comfort. For particu- 
lars apply at ticket Office, 95 Adams street, Chi- 
cago- 
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Best Line 


to 
Denver! 


Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both ‘Chicago and~ 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carries a 
ie Hallman Buffet snoles Car. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, ST. MARY’S, KNOXVILLE, ILL. : WE, 
From a photograph taken during vacation. The doors are now open. —See Page 441 wS 
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Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office. 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
®2.00 a Year. if Puid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies. Five Cents, on sale at the New Yor 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, EK. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
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An Am-ricanHdition Now Ready. 


The Teachers’ Prayer Book 


Adapted to th: use of the Church in the United States. 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.U.L., 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London, 
With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of New York. 


18mo, Cloth Red Edges, Fae $1.00 
Nec; by Muit, 1.10 


“This work is very well done, and is calculated to be of 
great use to both teachers and scholars ’—Living Church. 


“The whole i a marvel of convenience and utility.’— 
The Churchman. 


“The notes on the Epistl-s. the Gospels, and the Psalms 
are peculiarly excellent."—Church Standard. 


E. & J. B. Young & ung & Co. Hen 


TusQueat: is now being built of STONE ,and 
will cost, completely FURNISHED, 


ST less than 45 5000. 


easy 


JOHN OUTCLIFFE, 
CyurcH ARCHITECT, 
218, ladalle af 
CHICAGO. 
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GLASS AND 
Church DECORATING CC 
' English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hatdman & Co,, 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 


CARYL CoLEMAN 


x oprexident 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
1s Foor 
U SELL STURG 1 NEW YORK 


_ Vice-President 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


J. & R, LAMB, © “New york 


One Quarter 
Former Price 


WE HAVE HAD PREPARED AN EXCEEDINGLY 
LARGE EDITION, AND BY SO DOING HAVE SAVED 
MANY DOLLARS ON a COST OF EACH COPY 
OF THE NEW EDITION 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot 
years, much of this 


vo INDEED 


The present 


time in Palestine, 
painting the originals 
figure for 

this most Religious art 

work of all times is 

NOW easily within 
the reach of every one in- 
terested in ART or RE- 
LIGION. 


from which the hun- 
dreds of illustrations in his 
work were made. 


These 500 pictures tell the 
entire story of Christ’s Life 
as it has never before been 


NO WORK has ever 
been so well received by 
PEOPLE, PULPIT, and - 
PRESS. 


1T CERTAINLY is the 
publishing ACHIEVE- 
MENT of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


pictured. 


The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 

An investment of over $400,- 
000 was made before the 
work was ready for delivery, 
Each illustration is of dis- 
tinct value. 


Upon Request 
we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the WORK, 
; the MODEST PRICE, 
and EASY TERMS of 
payment which we now 
offer. 


The many reproductions of 
the paintings in color are 
jdentical with the originals. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
visitors to the gal- 
leries have seen these 


McCLURE 
TISSOT CO. 


141 Fast 25th St. 
New York City 


great paintings, not 
only in this country 
but in England and 
France-as well. 


Copyright by James J. Tissot, 1845-1896. ; 
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R. G. GEISSLER, XX Marble and Metal Work 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH 
Memorials. Supplies. — 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Chur h Furnish rs and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


WINDOWS, | 
FURNITURE. 


56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


POLITICAL CONVENTION WAS 

held in Kentucky the other day, 

. and certaiu sentiments which were 
given utterance do not augur a 
peaceful and harmonious campaign. In 
fact, if threats made ure carried out, a good- 
sized insurrection might develop. Some 
hot-heads among the Republicans, who by 
no means represent that political organiza- 
tion in the State, plainly indicated their in- 
tention of hanging a few election inspect- 
ors if unfair methods were resorted to. 
When the question of franchise in the South 
is being debated, an impartial observer may 
well wonder if the lawless white man,whose 
favorite diversion is a lynching or white- 
cap party, is any more qualified to casta 
ballot and exercise other prerogatives of 
American cit zenship than the ignorant ne- 
gro who is the central figure in one of the 
afore-mentioned diversions. Respect for 
laws is one of the first duties of citizenship. 


ae aes 


ARFARE ON MORMONS IN THE 
South goes along merrily, and despite 
repeated invitations to leave, Mormon elders 
are conducting a vigorous campaign for 
converts. In a little Virginia town the 
Other day Vigilants soundly threshed two 
preachers, for which offense they were ar- 
rested and brought to trial. While court 
was in session and the trial in progress, 
friends of the prisoners gathered in force, 
took possession of the vourt, and proceeded 
with the case. The prisoners were ac- 
quitted, and the Mormon complainants com- 
pelled to pay costs of the trial. The Mor- 
mon Bishop having jurisdiction in the sec- 
tion has made representations to the proper 
‘authorities, demanding that the law break- 
ers be punished. While there is little sym- 
pathy for followers of Brigham Young, 
there is, nevertheless, a feeling that antag- 
onism to their teachings should not assume 
a form of violence. 
Se 
LAY COUNTY, KENTUCKY, IS MAK- 
ing undesirable history, owing to another 
outbreak of the Philpot-Griffich feud. Mem- 
bers and adherents of the two families have 
entered upon a war of extermination which 
the authorities seem unable toquell, as most 
of the deputy sheriffs are partisans. If 
there be militia enough in the State of Ken- 
tucky to put an end to this disgraceful game 
of murder, it ‘should be stopped; if not, 
the government should take a hand. Usur- 
pations of the law, punishing crimes which 
the law should punish, and thus prolonging 
bloodshed, do not add to the reputation of a 
State famous ior chivalry and hospitality, 
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NOTHER SOCIETY FLUTTER HAS 
been occasioned by a forthcoming inter- 
national marriage, this time between a Rus- 
sian prince and the grand-daughter of Gener- 
«1 Grant, A strange feature of such an alli- 
ance is the light in which it is looked upon 


by a large percentage of the class known as 
society. Tuft hunters may consider as a 
condescension the action of a titled foreigner 
in marrying an American girl, but certainly 
such an impression isnot general. No man, 
no matter what his title may be, can confer 
any special honor upon a refined American 
woman by asking her hand in marriage, and 
in the present instance it may be added that 
as the grand-daughter of one of the three 
great generals of the century, a President of 
the United States, and as such the peer of 
any monarch on earth, Miss Grant cannot 
possibly receive an honor greater than is 
hers by birthright. 
= 


UTSIDE IMMEDIATE SPHERES OF 
British influence, there exists a strong 
feeling of sympathy with the Boers in the 
present controversy with Mngland. Having 
thrice removed from a section where Brit- 
ish influence became dominant, the Boers 
naturally feel they have a right to main- 
tain complete independence, a conditioa 
which England does not, and her statesmen 
say will not, concede. If the Boers were to 
extend without restriction the right of fran- 
chise to all foreigners in the Transvaal, it 
would not be long before the Transvaal 
would become a British possession, as the 
Boers are outnumbered three to one, Min- 
ing interests and other branches of com- 
merce are already practically controlled by 
English capital. It is estimated that mines 
in the Transvaal will produce five hundred 
million pounds sterling. Present indica- 
tions are that war will be averted, although 
the Boers are making most complete prepa- 
rations to resist the demands of England. 
Whatever troops have so far been dis- 
patched by England to South Africa num- 
ber no more than would be needed under 
ordinary conditions. 
Pe Ners 
EREAFTER DEVOTEES OF AMA- 
teur photography will press the button 
and the kodak paper trust will do the rest, 
Manufacturers of Aristo, Solio, and other 
photographic print papers, have formed a 
trust and advanced prices from fifteen to one 
hundred per cent. From a'l accounts, this 
is not a top-heavy, water-logged affair, but 
the simon pure trust article warranted to 
hold together or money refunded. In pre- 
paring photographic paper, a white clay pe- 
culiar to certain sections of Germany is 
used, and as the entire supply of this is con- 
trolled by the trust, outside manufacturers 
must go into the combination or go out of 
business as soon as their supply of this par- 
ticular ingredient is exhausted. It is the 
formation of trusts to raise prices which 
furnish the best ammunition to those who 
are combatting concentration of capital. 
ae ee 
NION LABOR MAY HAVE TO BE 
reckoned with before the corner-stone of 
the new Chicago federal building is laid. 
This is to be one of the principal events of 


the Fall Festival in October. There has 
been more or less trouble between contrac- 
tors and laborers, owing to the claim that 
granite for the building, which is quarried 
in Vermont, is not being worked by union 
labor, hence the complications. If a non- 
union corner-stone is laid, organized labor 
will work against the success of the function, 
refuse to participate in the parade on the 
occasion, and display other manifestations 
of ill-will. If the contractors compromise 
the matter by having a union corner-stone, 
the labor tangle will not be straightened 
out because President McKinley who is to 
officiate at the ceremony, is not a member 
of a union, hence the proceeding would be 
irregular. It is now proposed to make the 
President a member of Brick-layers and 
Stone-masons’ Union, No 21, and thus every- 
body will be satisfied. 
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IVILIZED NATIONS POINT THAE 

finger of scorn at France. With inno- 
cence clearly established, Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus has been found guilty a second 
time by a court-martial on the charge of 
treason, and sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment. The verdict was not entirely 
unexpected, as the attitude of his judges 
throughout the trial has been hostile, re- 
vealing a foregone determination to uphold 
the so-called honor of the General Staff, 
even though an innocent man be made to 
suffer. Steps have already been taken by 
friends of the prisoner to secure revision, 
but the outcome is problematical. It is a 
sad day for France when infamy takes the 
place of honor, when justice is perverted to 
cloak the crimes of corrupt officials. But 
the end is not yet. Tnere are honorable 
men in France who will raise their voices in 
protest against the vicious verdict of the 
court-martial, who will for love of mother 
country endeavor to remove a foul blot from 
her escutcheon. This may lead to revolu- 
tion, but better this than a compromise 
with dishonor. 
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ERE DREYFUS NOT A JEW, 

there would prubably have been no 
Dreyfus case. Rice prejudice seems to have 
been the incentive of the conspiracy against 
him, and hatred of Jews seems to blind the 
mass of Frenchmen to the injustice done 
him, Those who are not possessed of a 
high sense of honor appear to accept the 
verdict with satisfaction. Had he been de- 
clared innocent, anti-Semitic feeling, 
coupled with a desire to vindicate the 
“honor” of the army, would likely have re- 
sulted in an attempt to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and establish a military dictator- 
ship. Newspapers of England and Ger- 
many, and even Russia, a country in which 
a Jew has little standing, condemn in 
strongest terms the French caricature of 
justice. The world will watch with inter- 
est developments of the next few months, 
Nothing can now be a surprise. 
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The News of the Church 


Death of Bishop Pierce 


The State and diocese of Arkansas were pro- 
foundly shocked, Tuesday, the 5th inst., when 
the news was spread abroad that ‘Bishop 
Pierce was dead.’? Although the venerable 
Prelate had been ill for some weeks, yet the 
end was not «xpected, as his general health 
had so improved during the past year that he 
was able to perform his officialduty better than 
for years. The end came at the rectory of St. 
Paul’s, Fayetteville, Ark., where the Bishop 
had gone to cfficiate during the absence of the 
rector on a much-needed vacation. As in life, 
so in death, he was he)ping others. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL D., 
the fourth Bishop of the missionary jurisdiction 
of Arkansas and Indian Territory, and the tirst 
Diocesan of Arkansas, and the 95th in the 
American succession, was born Oct. 20, 1820, at 
Pawtucket, R.I. In 1842 he graduated with 
high honors from Brown University. He was 
ordered to the diaconate in 1848, and to the 
priesthood the fol.owing year. In 1862 he re- 
ceived the degree of DD. from the University 
of Alabama, and LL.D. from William and Mary 
College; also D.D from the University of the 
South, in 1869. He worked in the following 
fields; viz.: Missionary ia Washington Co.,Tex., 
1849-52; rector of Christ churco, Matagorda, 
Tex , 1852-54; Trinity church, New Orleans, 
1854-55; Sct. Paul’s church, Rahway, N. J., 
1855-57; St. John’s chuich, Mobile, Ala. , 1857-"68, 
aud St. Paul's church, Springfield, Ill., 1868-"70. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Arkansas and In- 
dian Territory in 1870, by Bisuops Green,of Mis- 
sissippi; Whitehouse, of Illinois; Wilmer, of 
Alabama; Quintard, of Tennessee; Wiimer, of 
Louisiana, and Young, of Florida. 


When the Bishop took charge of hisnew work 
he entered upon a lifeof bardship, self-sacrifice, 
and unremitting toil. It was a purely mission- 
ar field with avery few scattered churches, 
very feeble, financially and numerically. The 
younger generation can hardly realize what an 
episcopal visitation meant in those days in la- 
bor, fatigue, and exposure. The only railroad 
of note in the State then was the Memphis & 
Little Rock. Traveling was by slow stage, pri- 
Vate conveyance, or by boat. The roads were 
rough and very rocky. 

In 1871, Ascension Day, a convocation was 
called, and a diocesan organization effected. The 
new work was prosecuted with renewed vigor. 
Then there were only five church buildings, one 
p4rsonage, 705 communicants. But now, what 
acontrast! There are nearly 30 church build- 
ings, 16 parsonages, one guild hall, nearly 3 (00 
communicants, and a church membership of 15,- 
000 The di rcese has property valued at some- 
thing over $225 000, and the offerings for religious 
pur oses are about $25,000 a year. The Bishop 
built the magnificent Trini y cathedral, and 
also St Pailip’s church, Liutle Rock, for the 
colored people. 

Bishop Pierce was married Arril 18, 1855, to 
Miss Nannie H. Sheppard, at Matagorda, Tex. 
His wife survives him, likewise a son, the Rev. 
A. Wallace Pierce, and two daughters, Mrs. G. 
A. Lyman aud Mrs. William C. Stevens. 

The fuveral services were conducted at Trin- 
ity cathedral, Little Rock, Thursday, the 7th 
inst , and, accoraing to compact between father 
and son, the Rev. A Wallace Pierce officiated. 
At ten o’clock the Holy Eucharist was celebrat- 
ed, the Rev. Mr Picree, celebrant; the Rev. J. 
J. Vaux and tie Rev. D. B. Ramsay (two oldest 
priests in point of resideuce, and busom friends 
of ihe Bishop) being Gospe.er and Epistoler, re- 
spectively. Nearly all the clergy of the diocese, 
together with the Rt. Rev. Drs. Brown, Tuttle, 
and Garrett, were present. Oa the casket were 
six candles lighted. At five o'clock, on account 
of the heat, the regular Burial Service was 
said. The large builuing was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, tue people thus bearing silent- 


ly their testimony of love to their beloved Bish- 
op, venerable in years, patriarchal in appear- 
ance, and venerated by hundreds and thousands 
of hearts throughout the State of Arkansas, 
where he gave the best years of his life in the 
service of the Master and humanity. 


Ata meeting of the clergy of the diocese of 
Arkansas, held at Little Rock, on the 7-h inst., 
the following minute was unanimously adopted: 


To-day the clergy of the diocese, here a sembled, 
bear witness to their grief at the death of our beloved 
Diocesan, the Rt. Rev Henry Niles Pierce, D.D.,LUL D. 
As our chief in Holy Orders, his scholarship and 
spirituality were constant inspiration and guide. As 
our father in God. he was essen'ially judicial-minded, 
in no cuse ever listening to an ew-parte statement, no 
matter from whatever source itcame. His sympathy 
always responded to our experience of life. He 
listened with a patient ear to the story of all our 
trials and sorrows, and left the narrator cheered and 
comforted. His mind was particularly tna of an in- 
structor, and it was a liberal education to listen toand 
appropr ate bis views on any subject. His hospitality 
was limited only by the circumstances of his habita- 
tion. His works were manifo!d and will live-after 
him. They were beset with the difficulties and hard- 
ships of an early episcopate— successes and disap- 
pointments, which are matters of history, and will be 
discussed elsewhere. 


These are some of the prominent characteristics of 
the Kish p and the man which endear his memory, 
sanctify his influence, and impress the nobility of 
Bisbop Pierce upon us. While we mourn our loss 012 
earth, we are not unmindful of the admonition, ‘‘not 
to sorrow as men without hope for those who die in 
the Lord.’ Our Bishop’s clear thought, firm faith, 
and childlike trust, have been a bless ng from our Lord 
and Master, 

May the soul of the faithful departed rest in peace, 
and may lignt perpetual shine upon him. 


The Bishops’ testimonial to their departed 
brother isas follows: 


The brethren of the House of Bishops, gathered at, 


the funeral of the late Bishop of Arkansas to lay his 
sacred body by with the offices of honor und reverence 
belonging to a soldier brother, with deep and affec: ion- 
ate sympathy extended to his family and friends, de- 
sire to leave on record this tribute to his memory. 


The late Bishop of Arkansas was a man of unusual 
mental energy. He was a constant student, and de- 
lighted in keeping perpetually fresh the university 
attainments of his early years. He was a graduate of 
Brown, and also professor of higher mathematics 
there. The young people of Little Rock know well 
how often they brought their mathematical problems 
and other puzz ing ques ions to him for solution, al- 
ways finding a cordial welcome and ready solution of 
their difficulties. 


To the great force of natural ability the late Bishop 
ur ited marked persistence of cnaracter, working with 
unabated courage towards the attainment of purpose. 
The bu lding of the cathedral illustrates these char- 
acteristics in an impressive manner. Almost single- 
handed he undertook the task of raising \hen cessary 
funds. The cathedral was to expre-s in the concrete 
certain ideals which were dear to the Bishop's mind 
but Jacked any exemplificat.on in the diocese. The 
building in which the last solemn rites have just 
taken place over his remains stands as at once the 
monument and memorial of his earnestness and cath- 
olicity of mind and feeling. As a man, his scholarship 
and sup2rior abilities gave him influence and author- 
ity; as a Bishop. he ruled his large and diffic lt field 
with courage and constacscy. Every one knew his 
views. His trumpet gave no uncertain sound. 


Consecrated Missionary Bishop of Arkansas and 
the Indian Territory. January 25-h, 1870, and dying at 
Fayetteville Ai:k., Sep'ember 5th, 1899 while sup 
p'ying thes rvices of a faith ul pasto who was tak- 
ing a Jiltle time of 1 eeded rest, the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Nies Pierce D.D, LL.D, was for nearly thirty 
years a leader of missionary work in oneof the most 
eminenily mis ionary reg ons of our domestic field. 
Obstacles were pleniiful. Rescurces and he)p were 
meagre. But loyalty to the Church and hi: Muster 
kept him unyieldingly steadfast to his aim of stand- 
ing in his lot and doing duty to the end. 

His counsel given in the House of Bishops was of 
great worth to his brethren. as was his leadership in 
the field of value tothe Church at large. The Church 
militant mourns his loss, while grateful to the Joving 
mercy of Almiguty God that his faithful servant was 


spared to do service to the last of his days, and up to 
the seventy-ninth year of his earthly life. 
DANIEL S. TUTTLE Bishop of Missouri. 
ALEXANDER C, GARRE1T, Bishop of Dallas. 
Wo. M. Brown, Bishop of Arkansas. 


The Church in Honolulu 


Honouv.y, H. I. 
Festival of tne T'ransfiguration, 1899, 

EAR LIVING CHURCH:—One of the 

pleasures in travel consists in finding in 
almost every place of any cons quence, in every 
country, the Anglican Church in active work; 
truly, the sun never sets on her temples, and all 
peoples may hear her glorious liturgy and the 
Faith once delivered to the saiats, from her 
gifted priests. This is none the less true of the 
Hawaiian Islands. About thirty seven years 
ago the S. P. G. planted her banner here, and 
the caoir and part of the nave of a more impos- 
ing cathedral than our own in Chicago have 
been built, and the work is going on under the 
leadership of the Rt. Rev. Alfred Willis, D D., 
Bishop of Honolulu, in three of the eight inhab- 
ited islands, and these are the pringipal ones, 
He has under his direction eight priests, one 
deacon, and a number of Sisters. Thre are, in 
addi.ion to ordinary Church work, schools for 
boys and girls, and mission schools for the 
Chivese, on two of the islands. 

This morniog at seven we attended the Holy 
Communion in the cathedral; the celebrant 
was the Rev. V. H. Kiicat, and his assistant 
was the Rev. Kong Yio Tet, the one a full- 
blooded Englishman, the other a full blooded 
Chinaman; the c ngregat:on a mixture of native 
Hawaiians and Americans, or foreigners, as we 
are called here; the liturgy that of the Church 
of England. There had been, one hour before, 
a service in the Hawaiian language that I did 
not know of at the'time, or I weuld have been 
there also. At eleven o’clock we avtended 
service in St. Peter’s chapel, the Cainese mis- 
sion, uhe Rev. Kong Yin Te; priest-in charge, a 
bright young man from Southera Cnhina, edu- 
cated in the Bishop’s Honolulu school. There 
were at least one hundred Cainese present in 
the congregation, and a choir, not surpliced, of 
about fifteen Chinese boys. The men sat onone 
side and the women on tne other. There were 
one dozen little babies with their mothers, and 
at least one was given the nursing botile aur- 
ing the reading of the Psalter. It was very 
pleasant to see tne babies; they were all good, 
and did not in any way disturb the worship; 
how much better to have them here than 10 de- 
prive the movhers of the benetits of the service. 
The musiv was excellent; the organist was a 
young Cuinaman, aud I have never heard the 
familiar chants and hymas of our dear Church 
better rendered in any chapel; the whole sery- 
ice was hearty,and most reverent. Truly a 
great work is beiag done among these our 
brethren, 

At 3:30 o’clock we again went to the cathe- 
dral to attend a service in the Hawaiian 
language. It was conducted by a native !aj- 
reader whose name I did not get. He read the 
service, played the organ, leu the singing, ard 
preacued a sermon Very earnestly, aud without 
notes. Tue cungregation made tne respunses 
very generally, and the service was very rever 


ent. 
To hear the services of our Church in three 


languages in one day is, to say the least, unique, 

The annexation of these beautiful islands, 
“‘tuese gems of the Pac fic,” will soon be com- 
pleted, anu then the Cnourch in the Uuited 
States must take up this important work, and 
pusn it wi.b no less energy than the Church of 
England has, for surely sue has demonstrated, 
here as elsewhere, her p)wer to bring oli na 
tions into a wuaiversal brotherhood vhrouga 


Jesus Cbrist our Lord 
Yours truly, 


D. R. Brower. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Over 200 delegates, representing the dioceses 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
held a three days’ conference at Asbury Park, 
N. J., beginning Sept. 2d. At Trinity church, 
at 74a M., Sept. 3d, the Holy Communion was 
celebrated by the Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, of 
the Order of the Holy Cross. In the afternoon a 
meeting was held in Educational Hall, at which 
was a large attendance. Silas McBee, 2nd vice- 
president of the Brotherhood, presided. The 
Rey. N. B. W. Gallaway spoke on ‘“‘Service,”’ 
and the Rev. D. V. Gwilym, on ‘‘Prayer.”’ At 
the evening meeting, Sept 3d,in Educational 
Hall, the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine presided. G. 
Harry Davis, of Philadelphia, spoke on ‘'The 
people’s responsibility to the Church,” and Dr. 
Huntington spoke on ‘‘The Church’s responsi- 
bility to the people.’? Both topies were summed 
up by Dr. Bodine. The third day’s session 
opened with John W. Wood. general secretary 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, presiding, 
and the subject for discussion, ‘The question 
box reversed,’’ brought out some very valuable 
hints and suggestions. Bishop Scarborough 
followed in an address to the conference, urging 
activity and persistency along the lines of labor 
for which the Brotherhood was organized, and 
spoke of the work being done by Brother Gil- 
bert, superior of the Order of the Brotherhood 
of Nazareth, and of the Home for Consumptives, 
at Priory Farm, Verbank. The afternoon ses- 

‘sion was consumed by the Junior Department 

of the Brotherhood in the discussion of ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities,’ discussed under four heads: ‘‘How 
to seek them,” hy Benjamin Ludlow, of St. 
Matthew’s, Philadelphia; ‘‘How to meet them,”’ 
by Herbert A. Welch, of Holy Communion, New 
York; “The Brotherbood opportunity with 
Juniors,” by George M. Kimberlin, of Memorial, 
Baltimore, and “The Junior director,’ by 
Henry W. Harvest, of All Angels, New York. 
The closing address was made by the Rey. 
Lester Bradner, on ‘‘The future of the Brother- 
hood depends upon the boys.”’ 


Chicago 

Wim. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Bishop is expected to return on the 15th, 
and will represent the Presiding Bishop at 
Bvansville on St. Luke’s Day, when the Rev. J. 
M. Frances, D.D., will be consecrated Bishop of 
Indiana, 

Bishop Gray of Southern Florida has been a 

-yisitor in Chicago, preaching in Grace church 
last Sunday morning, and in St. Peter’s in the 
evening. : 

The Rev. Canon Knowles, now of St. Chrysos- 
tom's, New. York, was avery welcome visitor at 
the Clericus in the Church Club last Monday, 
having preached in St. Mark’s, Evanston, last 

Sunday morning, and in the Epiphany the pre- 
ceding Sunday. 

* The Dean of the North-eastern Deanery has 
asked the Rev. C. P. Anderson to summon for 
him the members of the convocation for fare- 
well to Bishop-elect Williams. 


Corner Stone of St. Paul’s, Kankakee 


The deferred meeting of the Southern Dean- 
ery was held at Kankakee on Tuesday ev- 
ening, Sept. 5th. On Wednesday morning 
there was a celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, with the Dean as celebrant. At Morn- 
ing Prayer, 10:30 a. M., a sermon on missionary 
work was preached by the Rev. Geo. W. Far- 
rar, rector of Christ Church, Ottawa. Other 
clergymen present were the Rev. Dr. Rushton, 
W. B. Walker, of Joliet, Edward H. Clark, of 
Pontiac, and J. H. Edwards, of the church of 

-Our Saviour, Chicago, for 10 years or morea 
member of the deanery as rector at Ottawa Af- 
ter lunch and a business meeting, at the invita- 
tion of the rector of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Dr. 
Phillips, an adjournment was had; and at 4:45 
p,m, those named above, preceded by Mr. 
Frank Stebbins, soon to be ordained, proceeded 

from the public library building, in which the 

‘eongregation has for some time been worship- 
‘ing, to the site of the new church edifice, the 
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Rt. Rev. John H. White, Bishop of Michigan 
City, holding the position of honor in the 
little procession. Arrived at the new erec- 
tion, the walls of which are already 12 ft. 
high, the Bishop conducted the brief, but im- 
pressive, service, which began with Psalm 
Lxxxiy.said responsively. In the metallic box 
behind the corner-stone, the dean had deposited 
copies of the last Convention Journal, the Office 
for the Day, Tue Livine Cuurcu, and other 
Church papers, the local rewspapers, Spirt of 
Missions, names of city officers, architects and 
contractors, of officers, teachers, and scholars of 
the Sunday school, photographs of Dr. Phil- 
lips and his vestrymen, with a letter addressed 
to an unknown successor of 50, 100, or 500 
years hence, when the box is found, giv- 
ing a history of the parish and its present 
condition. Ono the face of the stone are the 
simple inscriptions, Ad Gloriam Dei, and “St. 
Paul’s church,1899,’” with a cross between. After 
laying this corner-stone, Bishop White, in a 
brief, but excellent, address, expressed his 
pleasure at participating in an event which 
crowned the life work of the loved rector, with 
whom he had been on terms of cordial friend- 
ship for 20 years. In a few remarks, the Rev. 
W. Bohlen Walker emphasized the fact that the 
builders of the church were those who needed 
it. And thus closed the proceedings of a day, 
the full issue of which, in the completion of the 
edifice about Jan. 1st, will stand as a splendid 
monument to over 30 years’ faithful and be- 
loved pastorate of the Rev Duane S. Phillips, 
D.D., rector of St. Paul's. Kankakee, and dean 
of the Southern Convocation. 


Movements of the Clergy 


The camping clergy have nearly all returned. 
The Rev. Messrs. C. H. Bixby, W. C DeWitt, 
and P. C. Wolcott have resumed their respect- 
ive places; the Rev. A. L. Williams is at the 
“‘Soo,’’ but will be at home on Sunday; the Rev. 
Luther Pardee, the last to return, is on his way 
down. The Rey. Dr. Little has returned from 
the East, and is moving into his new rectory, 
which almost adjoins the church. After return- 
ing from camp at Paw-Paw Lake, the Rev. J. 
Henry and Mrs. Hopkins had two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Burlington, Vt., their former home, the 
Rev. A. W. Higby “‘supplying’’ the Sundays at 
the Epiphany. Unusually large congregations 
were the rule in July and August; nor was the 
Sunday school closed. On the evening of the 
3d, the Rev. T. D. Ward, of Philadelphia, was 
preacher. Bishop Gray is expected to preach 
on Sunday next, The Rev. Mr. Cross isin New 
York all this month. 


Rew York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Free open air services in New York city were 
conducted Sunday afternoon, Sept. 3d, by the 
Rev. Walter E. Bentley. 


Memorial of Professor Oliver 


A memorial church, in memory of the late 
Rev. Prof. Andrew Oiiver, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and his wife, is to be erected 
at Washington, amorg the Berkshire hills, in 
Massachusetts. It is to be called the church of 
St. Andrew. The corner-stone was laid Sept. 
4th. 


Church of the Archangel 


The congregation of this church, the Rev. Geo. 
S. Pratt, rector, which was given permission 
for a month to hold services in the crypt of the 
cathedral of St. John the Divine, have received 
from Bishop Potter official consent to continue 
holding services there for the present, pending 
the completion of an edifice of their own. 


St. Ambrose Church 


A new arrangement has been made by the 
City Mission Society, for St. Ambrose’s church, 
which is under its care. The Rev. Stephen 
Inness, a recent graduate of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been appointed head of a 
staff of workers, who are to conduct operations 
somewhat on the college settlement plan. 
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Church Services Resumed 


Several churches wbich have been temporari- 
ly closed for repairs or improvements, have 
been re-opened, and full services in all churches 
were re-umed on Sunday, Sept. 31. At St- 
James’ church, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, 
rector, the work on chancel and aisles has been 
completed. The new tiling has distinctly im- 
proved the church’s acoustics At the church 
of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, services have been 
re begun, after a temporary closing of the 
sacred edifice for changes in the heating ar- 
rangements, 


The Church of the Ascension 


Is feeling the need of a summer home of its 
own, to provide for its fresh air work. It has 
nearly abandoned the sending of children to 
scattered farms, finding many abuses to be the 
result of that system. At present it concen- 
trates the little ones in a few localities, and pro- 
vides for about 2 000 days of outing in this way 
during the heated term. The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew is especially co operating in giving 
free vacations to poor city boys. The Brother- 
hood has provided for about 50 boys this sum- 
mer. 


City Mission Fresh-Air Outings 


Under care of the City Mission Society, two 
excursions by water have been given to the 
children of St. Ambrose’ chapel and God's Proy- 
idence mission. Outings have also been given 
at a cottage at Tenafly, N. J ; Calvary Home, at 
Carmel, N. Y.; a boarding-house at Nyack-on- 
the Hudson, and at the catbedral summer home, 
at Tompkin'’s Cove, N. Y. Two consignments of 
boys have been cared for at the home of the 
Brothers of Nazareth, at Verbank. N. Y’, and 
women and girls have been looked after ina 
temporary home, at Haines’ Falls, in the Cats- 
kill Mountains. St. John’s Seaside Hospital 
has cared for the sick. 


St. Stephen’s College, Annandale 


A movement is on foot havingin view the re 
moval of St. Stephen’s College from Annandale, 
N Y., to this city. Acommittee of the trustees. 
has been appointed on the question, consisting 
of Ven. Archdeacon Carey, D.D,.of Saratoga 
Springs, and one of the most active of the alum- 
ni of the college, and Messrs. Spencer Trask, S. 
Nicholson Kane, Theodore Gibbs, and Charles 
Frederick Hoffman, Jr.,—the father of thelatter 
having been the chief benefactor of the institu- 
tion. Some financial considerations will be 
offered, it is understood, if removal can be 
effected, but the heavy cost of land in New 
York stands in the way of the purchase of a 
largeenough site. This difficulty has lead to a 
proposal that the college be placed on part of the 
land now owned by the trustees of the cathedral 
of St John the Divine, the trustees making a 
free grant for the purpose. The idea is being 
considered, as St. Stephen’s is a diocesan insti- 
tution, and as it mainly aims at fitting men to 
be candidates for Holy Orders. It is pninted 
out that the college would greatly gain by 
proximity to Columbia University and its 
library,and that the students would be enabled 
to attend some of the university courses of 
lectures. Arrangements have been made to 
supplement the income of St. Stephen’s fromits 
present endowment, for the next five years, by 
private subscriptions of someof its own trus- 
tees. Whether the college removes, or remains 
on its old site at Annandale, its affairs are de- 
cidedly looking up. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Bishop Whitaker is expected home from 
Europe on or about the 231 inst. 


Emmanuel church, H>lmesburg, the Rev. A. 
H. Hord, rector, is to hav? a new chancel, choir 
room, and sacristy. The present gable wall of 
the chancel and side walls of the organ cham- 
ber are to be removed, and an addition 51x 811¢ 
feet erected. . 


The French church of St. Sauveur, Philadel - 
phia, the Rev. Dr. C. Miel, rector, re-opened for 
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service on Sunday, 3d inst. At Holy Trinity 
church, the new assistant, the Rev. G. B. 
Griffith, assumed his duty on Sunday, 34 inst., 
and the new choirmaster and orgaui t, Ralph 
Kinder, took chargeof the recently re-organized 
choir. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 
The increase of members has been large in 
many of the parishes throughout the diocese, 


and this year’s work has beeao of greater value 
than ever before. Holiday House, the vacation 


hom? at Cape May, N. J., has b3en most suc 


cessfully operated during the present season, 
which will close about the middle of Septem- 
ber. 


_ Outings for Poor Children 


The Sanitarium, organized by Philadelphia 
Churchmen in 1877, and still officered and man- 
aged by prominent members of our Communion, 
although generally characterized as unsectari- 
an, has, during the present season of 70 work- 
ing days, cared for 141 377 small children and 
infants, beside 23,046 mothers and attendants. 
Many of the children were admitted to the hos- 
pital on the grounds, and but one case. an in- 
fant, resulted fatally. The two Sanitarium 
steamers made several trips daily from various 
points of Philadelphia, to the charming locality 
down the river. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Milispaugh, D.D., Bishop 
Visitations by Bishop Millspaugh 


The Bishop visited Argentine, five miles from 
Kansas City, on Aug. 27th, and held service in 
the new church, nearly completed. The parish- 
ioners have waited for it for several years, 
working at the same time,and now, with the 
help of the manager of the smelter, they are 
rewarded. It is free from debt. Mankato, the 
Bishop could not reach on account of the wreck 
of his own train. He was not hurt, and no one 
was killed. He made the next appointment at 

_ Goodland, 400 miles irom the see city. Here 
there was a pleasant surprise. The little band 
had added a chancel to their church, and paid 
for it. The chief railroad offi:ial of this divi- 
sion, headquarters of theC. & R. O. R. R., was 
among the number confirmed. At Kirwin, the 
next place, the Bishop reveived ove from the 
Church of Rome, without Contirmation, who 
made a public renounciation of R. C. dogmas. 


North Dakota 
Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
Bishop HEusall spent a part of July and August 
with hi family at Detroit, Minn., but supplied 
the pulpit at Gethsemane church, Fargo, on 
Sundays in August, ths rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Mooney, being absent on vacation. 


On the occasion of his last offi :ial visit to St. 
Jobn’s church, Larimore, Archdeacon Appleby 
was presented by the congregation with a very 
handsome embroidered white silk stole. 


The Bishop’s Visitations 


On Monday, Aug. 28:h, the Bishop left for 
Crary, a smail town on the Great Northern 
railway, east of Devil’s Lake. Here there has 
stood for some years the shell of a frame church, 
which, however, was never completed; there 
hid been talk of selling the caarch for old lum- 
ber, but as the resu!t of Bishop Edsall’s visita- 
tion, money was subscribed sufficient to com- 
plete and paint the exterior of the church; and 
services are to be held there once a mon‘h on a 
week night, by the Rev. Mr. Turner, of Devil’s 
Lake. 


Indian Work at Fort Totten 


On the 29th, the Bishop visited our Indian 
work at Fort Totten. During the past year 
several improvements have been mide in the 
chap2l there; a chancel platform has been put 
in and the interior rendered more churchly. 
The Bishop found the work at Fort Totten in a 
most encouraging state The Rev. W.D Rees 
presented a class of 22 for Confirmation, and 
afterward the Holy Communion was adminis- 
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tered to between 40 and 50. The Bishop said 
most of the Confirmation service in the Dacotah, 
or Sioux language, and presented to each person 
confirmed, and to each one receiving Commun- 
ion, a pretty gold cross, to be suspended from 
the neck with a purple ribbon. The Bishop’s 
sermon was interpreted by J hnS Brown, our 
native helper; Harvey Kers'etter, our white 
helper, also participated in the service. In ad- 
dition to the services at the Mort, services are 
conducted every Sunday at two distant points 
on the reservation, Raven Hill and the Bend. 
These services are held in private houses, and in 
very cramped and inadequate quarters. The In- 
dians at each place begged the Bishop ’to give 
them a little chapel, and said if they had these 
chapels they had many heathen neighbors who 
could be brought to the services. 


Narrow Escape of Bishop Edsall 

The next day the Bishop. accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Rees and Mr. Kerstetter, drove 17 
miles to Minnewaukan, where services were 
held in the Presbyterian church, a congregation 
of about 40 being present; certainly a good show: 
ing for a Tuesday morning. Itis hoped to in- 
augerate monthly services there, under Mr. 
Rees and Mr. Kerstetter. From Minnewaukan 
the Bishop and Mr. Rees journeyed via James- 
town and Bismarck, to our work on the Stand- 
ing Rock reservation on the Cannon Ball. On 
the long stage ride from Bismarck to Cannon 
Ball, an accident occurred which might easily 
have resulted more seriously. At the first 
stopping place the three gentlemen in the stage 
alighted, the remaining pissenger, a lady, re- 
maining in the stage. While the stage driver 
was depositing his mail sacks in the vehicle, the 
horses suddenly started forward. Bishop Ed- 
sall sprang to their heads and endeavored to 
stop their course; they plunged and reared 
wildly, lifting him from the ground, and finally 
threw him violently to the ground, and broke 
away, the stage narrowly mis-ing his prostrate 
body. The lady in the stage in whose be- 
half the Bishop had made this effort, jumped 
from the flying vehicle, and was seriously in- 
jured, having to be sent back to the Bismarck 
bospital for treatment; while the Bishop and Mr. 
Rees continued their journey to Cannon Ball. 


Interesting Services at Cannon Ball 


The visitation there continued from Friday 
until Sunday, Sept. 31. On Friday afternoon 
the Bisbop administered Confirmation to eight 
Indiavs, who had been prepared by our faithful 
helper, Thomas Ashley. On Sunday there was 
an unusual combination of services; first, Mr. 
Rees officiated at the funeral of a young Indian 
woman—the first part of the service being held 
in our chapel, and the burial in our little church 
cemetery near by; next, the Bishop, with the 
assistance of Mr. Rees, baptized six Indian chil- 
dren, and an additional class of six was pre- 
sented by Mr. Rees, for Confirmation; then fol- 
lowed the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
at which 49 received, and the Bishop performed 
the marriage ceremony for a young Indian 
couple, both of whom are members of our 
Church families. A large congregation were 
present, and were most devout in their demean- 
or. The chapel of the Cannon Ball is being im- 
proved by the erection of a tower, or vestibule, 
in which will hang the bell given by “The Lit- 
tle Helpers,”’ under the direction of Miss Hart, 
of Rochester, N. Y. Still further improvements 
are sorely needed to render this chapel safe and 
habitable in winter. The Bishop gave direc- 
tions for the bracing of the roof, ceiling of the 
interior, and construction of chancel platform 
andvestry. He will need at least $125 to pay for 
these improvements. At Standing Rock, also, we 
need achapel for the Indians living at Upper 
Cannon Ball. Services are held there every 
other Sunday by Alexander HisWar, a native 
Indian helper. The Bishop exp2cts to ordain 
Thomas Ashley to the diaconate, and later on 
will also probably ordain Alexander HisWar. 
The Bishop congratulated Mr. Rees on the 36 
Confirmations in his field; he hascertainly been 
doing a noble work, under great discourage- 
ments and against bitter Roman opposition, 
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Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Death of Rev. N. P. Charlot 


The Rev. Nathaniel P. Charlot died at his 


home on Doan ave., Hast Cleveland, at10 o’clock 
Sunday morning, Sept 3d., having reached the 
great age of nearly 90 years. He was born ina 
small town in New Jersey, Jan. 2nd, 1810. His 
parents removed to Athens, O., while he was 
very young, and after receiving a collegiate and 
ministerial education, he was ordained by the 
Presbyterian Church. In 1857, while engaged in 


missionary work in the South, he became a ~ 


member of the Episcopal Church, and in 1858 
was admitted to the order of deacons by the Rt. 
Rev. Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Louisiana. Ip. 
the following year he was ordained a priest 
by the same bishop. Shortly before*the break- 


ing out of the Civil War, the Rev. Mr. Charlot | 


entered the arryy, and was appointed chaplain 
of the 22nd'Indiana Volunteers. In 1866 he took 
charge of St. Paul's church, East Cleveland. 
From that time till his death his work has been 
in the diocese of Ohio, with the exception of 
five years when he was rector of a chureh in 
Iviaois. Io addition to his spiritual and in- 
tellectual gifts, Mr. Charlot was in many ways 
a wonderful man. He had great physical ener- 
gy. Although nearly 90 years of age he had worn 


glasses only once, and then more for appearance’ — 


sake than from necessity. He was an enthusi- 
astic wheelman and pedestrian, and even up to 
the time of his last illness, was accustemed to 
walk and ride distances which would put many 
a younger man to shame. His long ministry of 
60 years was characterized by devotion to his 
work, and loving care for others, and after an 
illness of three months and much suffering, pa- 
tiently borne, he rests in the Paradise of God. 
The funeral services were held at his home on 
Tuesday, September 5th, and were conducted 
by the Rey. E. W. Worthington, a number of 
the clergy of the city and vicinity being pres- 
ent. 


The Cleveland Clericus 


Held its first autumn meeting at ‘The Hill- . 


man,” on Monday, September 4th. A good num- 
ber of the c\ergy were present, and several new 
faces were noted, as for instance, the Rev. 
Harry St. John Hathaway, who has just taken 
the charge of St. Andrew’s in the Hast, the 
Rev. Wilson R. Stearly, in charge of Emmanuel 
church, and the Rev. A.C Jones, the new rec- 
tor of the church of the Holy Spirit. , The Rev. 
E. L. Kemp read an interesting paper, giving 
reminiscences of his work in the diocese of 
Ohio, covering a long period, which was all the 
more prized, since he is about to remove to the 
diocese of Arkansas. The Rev. W. Rix Attwood, 
of All Saints’ church, was chosen president for 
the ensuing year, and the Rev. Mr. Hathaway, 
secretary. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington, s.T.D., LL.D., Bishop c 
Corner Stone of St. Martin’s, South Omaha 


Laid in the presence of a large congregation, 
on the afternoon of the 10sh Sunday after 


Trinity, Aug. 13th. The procession of choir and | 


clergy marched from the present chapel to the 
platform erected near the stone, reciting anti- 
phonally Psalm xxxii. Upon reaching the: 
platform, the hymn ‘Christ is made thesure 
foundation,” was sung. Prayers were read by 
the Rev. Dr. Doherty. A list of the deposits 
laid in the stone was read by the Rev. Irving 
P. Johnson, rector f the parish, after which the 


stone was placed and blessed by Canon Whit- 


marsh, who delivered an historical address, af- 
ter which a strong sermon was preached by the 
Rev. William Everett Johnson, of the church of 
the Redeemer, New York, from the text, ‘‘Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name.” The Rev. Rufus D.Stearns 
pronounced tae benediction. The new St. 
Martin’s, which is to be a memorial to the late 
Joun S. Minor, of Detroit, Mich., one of Bisaop 
Worthington’s devoted parishioners, is to besa 
handsome stone edifice of gothic style, and ora 
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ciform in shape, finished in oak, and having a 
seating capacity of 300. Two lots, the most de- 
sirable in South Omaha, which is a growing 
city of 20000 inhabitants were recently pur- 
chased by Bishop Worthington at a great bar- 
gain, from a fund left to his discretionary use 


_ by Mr. Minor, the congregation stipulating to 


build as soon as possible a stone church there- 
upon asa Minor memorial. They have, been 
able to build much sooner than expected. When 
completed, the building will have cost about 
$10,000. It will be ready for consecration in Oc- 
tober. 


Dallas 


Alexander Chas. Garrett, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Missionary Meeting ‘at Fort Worth 


On the evening of Tuesday, August 8th, the 
Board of Missions of the diocese met in quarter- 
ly session in St. Andrew’s parish house, Fort 
Worth, at the request of the Rev. B. B. Ramage, 
rector, the meeting having been held heretofore 
at Dallas, the see city. The Bishop and nine 
clergymen were present, also seven represent- 
atives of the Woman’s Auxiliary, from different 
towns, and the members of St. Andrew’s and 
Trinity branches, Fort Worth, who were invit- 
ed to confer with the Bishop and clergy. After 
shortened Evensong, addresses were given, by 
the Bishop on general mission work in the dio- 
cese, and the ways in which he had been able to 
collect funds from cities inthe East, to build 
churches and rectories, and support the first 
missionaries, also to build and endow St. Mary’s 
Hall, the Church school for girls, at Dallas; by 
the Rev. J. O. Miller, on missions in towns, giv- 
ing his own experiences in such; and by the 


- Rev. W. K. Lioyd, on ‘Church extension in new 


fields.” An offering of $66 25 was received, and 
the whole amount was given to the Bishop for 
work in the diocese. The church was filled with 
a large and attentive congregation, and the mu- 
sic was excellent. On Wednesday, 9th, there 
was an early Celebration at 7 a. M., the Bishop 
being the celebrant, at which a large number 
‘receiyed. At 9:30 a conference took place 
between the Bishop and clergy and the repre- 
sentatives of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The 
Bishop’s address was most excellent, suggesting 
ways in which the great work of Christian mis- 
sions could be helped by the laity. Mrs. Wal- 
lace, president of the diocesan Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, spoke on the Triennial Offering, and the 
Auxiliary. Mrs. Ramage, secretary and treas- 
urer of the diocesan branch, spoke ably and 
earnestly of the Junior Auxiliary and it. work; 
a report of the work of one Junior Auxiliary 
‘branch was given by one of its members. Mrs. 
Joy, of Abilene, gave a very encouraging report 
of Auxiliary work in the parish. Mrs. W. G. 
Poole, corresponding secretary of St. Andrew’s 
chapter, spoke of helpin building chu rches and 
rectories, and suggested that money be raised 


* by systematic offerings, however small. Several 


of the clergy spoke on these topics, and there 
was a general feeling of unusual interest mani- 
fested. At noon the meeting adjourned to a 
parish lunch at the rectory, thus concluding a 
very helpful and successful session. The next 
will be held in November at Denison. 


Oklahoma and Indian 


: Territory 
rancis Key Brovke, D.D., Missionary Bishop 


Corner Stone of Church Laid 


On August 7th the Bishop laid the corner 
stone of St. Stephen’s church, Alva, Okla. He 


was assisted in the service by the Rev. L.S. 
-Swan, priest-in-charge, and Mr. S. G. Porter, 
lay-reader. The church is to be a modest but 


neat frame building, within the means of the 
people. Except for a small loan from the Build- 
ing Fund Com uission, there will be no debt, and 
the people will provide nearly all the cost them- 
selves. The mission is small in numbers, but 


Alva is an important fieid, being the seat of the 


'N. W. normal school of the territory, one of the 
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most promising of the territorial institutions, 
and to which will come this fall a large number 
of students, 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 

The Rey. Father Osborne has returaed from 
England, and has been appointed provincial 
superior of the society of St John the Evangelist 
in place of Father Longridge, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant sup2rior general of the order, 
and remains in England. 


A large reflector has been placed in St. Matt- 
hew’s church, South Boston. This will greatly 
improve the lighting of the interior, and supplies 
a long-felt need. 


St, Augustine’s Church, Boston 


The festival of its patron saint was observed 
with special servi:es. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Father Osborne. On Sunday of the 
octave, Father Hayward of Pailadelphia was 
the preacher. A children’s processional was 
held one afternoon, and many social events fol- 
lowed. This large work among the colored flock 
has greatly prospered under the Rey. Father 
Field. 


All Saints’ Church, Worcester 


The Women's Missionary Society shows an ex- 
cellent record of work during its 20 years’ ex- 
istence. It has supplied during this time the 
needs ofclergymen in 13 States and Terr itoriss, 
and has sent out nearly $10,000 in missionary 
boxes. 

Funeral of Mrs. Ellen C, Johnson } 

Bishop Whipple cfficiated, Sepp. 7th, at the 
funeralof Mrs Ellen C. J»hnson, superintendent 
for 16 years of the Reformatory for Women at 
Sherborn, and a well-known philanthropist and 
penologist. Mrs. Johnson entered into rest from 
the residence of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot, Bishop 
of R chester, where she was a guest at the 
time of the meeting of the Prison Congress in 
London, before which she delivered an address 
a few hours before her translation. The remains 
were cremated in London. During the service 
in the chapel, the urn containing the ashes 
rested in front of the chanc2l, and was com- 
pletely covered with floral tributes. Afterwards, 
the urn was deposited in the family lot. Bishop 
Whipple made a brief but beautiful eulogy. 


Duluth 


Jas.Dow Morrison D.D.,LL.U.,Missionary Bishop 


Appointments of the Bishop for September 


17. A.M., Two Harbors. 

18. Afternoon, Cass Lake Indian Mission; evening, 
Cass Lake White Viiage. 

19. A. M., Pine Point Indian Mission; evening, 
Walker. 

20, A. M., Leech Lake Indian Mission; P. M., 
Bemidji. 

21. Old Chief's Village. 22. 

23. Bend-of the-River. 

24. A.M, Wild Rice River; Pp. M., White Earth. 

25. AM, Twin Lakes; Pp. M., Gull Lake Settle- 
ment. 


Red Lake Agency. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Rey. S. G. Jeffords’ Tenth Anniversary 


St. Paul’s, Peoria, celebrated on Sunday, 
Sept. 3d, the 10th anniversary of the rectorate 
of the Rev. Sydney G. Jeffords. The key note 
of the common feeling, the services and sermons 
of the day, was profound gratisude to God to 
whom, as rector and people felt, was due all the 
honor and all the praise for the success attained 
during this period. The chief service of the 
day was the Holy Communion, The rector was 
celebrant; the Rev. Dr. L ffiingwell read the 
Gospel; the Rev. Charles D Andrews, rector of 
Christ church, St. Paul, Minn., the Epistle. 
Mr. \‘ndrews also preached the sermon, Mr. 
Jeffords having been his curate before coming 
to Peoria. The ten years’ report of the rector 


of St. Paul’s church was read by the Rev. D. De 


Hefter, curate: Number of families increased 
from 105 to 228; total number of souls,from 450 to 
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993; Baptisms—adults, 130, infants and children, 
373, total, 503; confirmed, 336; marriages, 130; 
burials, 176; communicants, number reported at 
convention of May, 1889, 187, admitted by Confir- 
mation, 336, received, 255, removed or, trans- 
ferred, 136, died, 41, present number, 601; cele- 
brations of the Holy Hucharist—Sundays, 712, 
other days, 609, total, 1.321; services on Sun- 
days, 1,123, other days, 1,384, total, 2,507. The 
financial report from May, 1889, to Muay, 1899, 
for parochial, diocesan, provincial, and general 
purpdses, amounts to $80,154.96. These statis- 
tics, however, fail to show the remarkable ad- 
vance made by the Church, within ten years, in 
Peoria. During that time, the bequest of a pious 
layman has helped to the building of a $20,000 
stone church, and the gathering and organiza- 
tion of a new congregation, St. Andrew’s. 
The Rev. Samuel G. Welles “has been in 
charge of this promisiag and interesting 
work for two years, aided by a number of un- 
usually earnest, devoted, and intelligent men 
and women. At. St. Andrew’s, with its Sun- 
day school, under Mr. W. H. Boniface, and 
the Boys’ Club, under Mr. Fillmore Millard, 
one may learn a practical obj2ct lesson as to the 
value and significance of the Sunday scaool in 
training the young, preparing them for, and 
holding them within, the Church. St. Stephen’s 
mission is the third Churchly enterprise 
launched by the Rev.S. G. Jeffords in Peoria. 
In February, 1898, Mr. Jeffords rented the rooms 
on S. Adams st., still occupied by the mission. 
Dr. Collamer, lay-reader, took hold of the work 
with devotion, z2al, and tact, Mr. Richard 
Wray also devoted himself to the work. An in- 
spiring story could be told of the men and women 
who, in the face of discouragements and at the 
cost of very real personal sacrifize, went out 
into the highways and byways and gathered in 
almost 100 children, who were instructed in the 
Sunday school, helped and taught in a Satur- 
day afternoon industrial school, visited and 
looked after in many ways. The Rev. D. D. 
Hefter now has j>ined this band of lay-workers. 
The problem of the missionis a peculiarone. As 
carried on now, the work presents many fea- 
tures of a social settlement; in the part of the 
city where it is located, much institutional, so- 
cial, and philanthropic work would seem to be 
required. Practically, at present, the whole 
work rests upon the rector of St. Paul’s broad 
shoulders of faith; itis due to his enterprise and 
missionary zeal, and to the Christlike devotion 
of a small band of lay-workers; but it is hop2d 
that the Church at larze and the community 
will soon awaken to the importance of the field, 
that within a year the necessary lots will be 
procured, within two years, at least, the base- 
ment of St. Stephen’s church will be built, and 
so the foundation laid for what must rapidly 
grow into a large and widely iafluential Church 
work. Mr. Jeffords is already planning two 
other missions in the city of Peoria, and he 
hopes to see in time, the present number of par- 
ishes (three) doubled. 


North Carolina 


Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D,, Bishop 
Bishop’s Visitations 


SEPTEMBER 
10. Wadesboro; P. M., Ansonville. 
17. Lillington 
20. P.M, St. Ambrose, Raleigh. 


24. Mocksville. 26. E.kins, 
28. Walnut Cove 29. Germantown. 
OCTOBER 
1. Mt. Airy. 3-4, Concord. 
5. Dexington. 6. High Point. 
8. Reidsville. 


9. Pp. M., St. Cuthbert’s, Greensboro. 

10, pP.M., St. Andrew’s, Greensboro. 

11, P.M., St. Barnabas, Greensooro. : 

12. Burlington. 13. Durham, 

15. Henderson. 16. Kittrell. 

21. St. Mark’s, Mecklinburg Co. 

22. Statesville. 23, Mt. Mourne. 

24, St James, Iredell Co. 

26. Rowan Co.: St. Andrew’s; P. M..St. George’s. 
27. Rowan Co.: P.M. St. Peter’s; St. Matthew’s. 
28 Rowan Co.; St. Jude’s 

29. Rowan Co.: St. Luke's; P. M., St. Mary's. 
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Editorials and Contributions s 


E printed last week an appeal for 
poor Puerto Rico, issued by the 
Bishop who is in charge of the 
interests of this Church in that island. The 
appeal should be emphasized until a wide 
response enables our representatives at 
Ponce, San Juan, and elsewhere, to extend 
intelligent aid in the name of Christ and the 
Church, to the poor people who have been 
so terribly smitten. It is hoped that our 
clergy and laity will see the need of turning 
their donations in this particular direction, 
rather than in others where the Church will 
not have the credit, nor her faithful agents 
on the island the disbursing. And there 
should be no delay. In some of our dioceses 
the bishops have authorized a general col- 
—— 
a ees ye 
‘¢C(HAME! SHAME!” is the cry of the 
whole world upon tke cowardly court- 
martialin France. ‘‘Guilty,” is the verdict 
of mankind, not against the poor wretch who 
has been racked at Rennes, after five years 
of torture on Devil's Island,—not against 
Dreyfus, but against France. No doubt this 
monstrous perversion of justice is chargeable 
to ‘corruption in the army.” France is re- 
sponsible for her army, and she will have to 
answer before God and at the bar of civiliza- 
tion for one of the most infamous crimes of 
history. A man may escape the conse- 
quences of his sins in this world; there is an 
eternity in which his reckoning will be 
made sure. Buta nation must expiate the 
wrongs it does, now and here. France should 
know this, for her punishments have been 
heavy. Another will come if she does not 
right this wrong. The case is thus briefiy 
and forcibly stated by one of Chicago’s great 
lawyers, Luther Lafiin Mills: 

The trial was a farce, and its result is a 
tragedy of injustice. The verdict against Drey- 
fus is utterly without credible evidence to sus- 
tain it, and is clearly, if not admittedly, rendered 
for ulterior reasons by a tribunal subservient to 
the power of the military, and willingly sacrific- 
ing human rights to a mere expediency. Itisa 
blow to France, whose effects will be immeasur- 
able; it places in the record of F’. ench civilization 
a fact of disgrace which will be denounced by 
mankind as long as the heart of Christendom 
continues to revolt against outrages upon 
humanity. But the end of the Dreyfus case is 
not yet reached. 


MAN is known by the books he reads 

as well as by the company he keeps, 
and so it is with a people. The immoral 
and flippant literature with which France is 
flooded, prepares a soil where scandals 
flourish, and the strong virtues fail. No na- 
tion is without degenerates who write and 
read such trash, but among the Anglo Sax- 
ons it cannot be said to be broadly popular 
as it is among the Latins. The books which 
have a large sale, the ‘‘books of the day” 
in England and America, are books which 
have at least a decent basis of morality. 
While they do not as a rule find their ideals 
in religion or the loftiest virtue, they do not 
and dare not scoff at the average morality 


which gives to this race its wide influence, 


in the world. 


HAT is very good, sofar as it goes, but it 
is much to be deplored that it goes no 


further, that a higher tone and higher 
ideals do not prevail. Even the better class 
of the books and magazines of the day, which 
are read by the most intelligent of our peo- 
ple, seem to aim at nothing but entertain- 
ment. Are we a race of intellectual dwarfs 
who must be everlastingly amused by pic- 
tures and stories? If we are not already,we 
are in danger of becoming so. How long 
will the sturdy morality of the race endure, 
ifit finds allits ideals of conduct and char- 
acter without any reference to God? Our 
popular literature is practically godless, as 
it is claimed our public schools must be. 
We are a nation of readers, but what do we 
read? The daily papers, the magazines, 
the books which make us laugh or cry, 
scarcely anything else. Publishers are 
afraid to undertake a serious book without 
a guarantee of expense for the first edition. 


R. SHELDON'S books, of which ‘‘In His 
Steps” is perhaps the best known, area 
hopeful exception tothe rule. They dem- 
onstrate the fact that there are millions of 
readers who are interested in the serious 
questions of lifeand duty. There issale for 
books which refer to the ‘“‘old, old story,” 
which appeal to conscience and the higher 
life. There are vast numbers of readers 
who are glad to be reminded of the things 
unseen and eternal, of the realities which 
ennoble common life, which make poverty 
endurable and sacrifice sublime. If the 
taste of the age is for the picturesque pre- 
sentation of such truths, let them be so pre- 
sented. It is worse than folly, it isa sin, 
for writers who have the attention of the 
whole world, to ignore the Rock from which 
the choicest work of their imagination is 
carved, and to present it as the product of 
human excellence alone. Religion is a 
power that cannot be safely ignored in any 
great work of life or letters. 


oo to 


Education and Religion in 
Japan 


N the June number of The Church in Japan, 
we find a long article on ‘‘Japanese Edu- 
cation,” quoted from the Japan Mail. It is 
a discussion of the recent proposals of: the 
High Educational Council, to which we re- 
ferred in a recent issue. Besides other 
measures well calculated to embarrass the 
educational side of Christian missionary 
work, there is one to which The Mail points 
as the most interesting and important of all. 
It is a proposal that not only in schools un- 
der State control, but in all ‘‘schools which 
enjoy special privileges from the govern- 
ment, no religious instruction must be given 
and no religious exercises performed.” 
This is the proposal which, if carried out, 
would be the severest blow to Christian 
schools. These schools, by conforming their 
curricula to the official standards, enjoy ex- 
emption from conscription. With that priv- 
ilege removed, the parents of boys have a 
powerful reason for preferring the public 
schools. The mission schools might have to 
close their doors for want of pupils. The 
Mail makes an indignant protest against all 
such measures in the name,of liberty of con- 
science which the Constitution of Japan pro- 
fesses to secure to all Japanese subjects. 
According to The Mail, it is the Christians 
alone who would be injured by such legisla- 
tion. The Buddhists gaye in to the State 


system of non-religious schools long ago, 
and apparently have never cared enough 
about the matter to establish private 
schools. ‘‘Buddhism is at present moribund.” 
‘As for Shinto, it has no part in the dis- 
cussion. It is a cult, not a creed. Its 
sphere is in the cemetery, not in the life of 
the people” ‘But both these elements join 
with the increasing body of educated free- 
thinkers in obstructing Christianity.” It 
appears, also, that the ‘‘University Section” 
have set up a religion of their own, based 
upon certain patriotic principles, such as 
the heavenly ancestry of the sovereigns and 


the divine origin of their land. The old 


paganism has n6 fault to find with this, but 
it places the Japanese Christians in an em- 
barrassing position. They are liable to the 
suspicion of lack of loyalty to their country 
and its government. The position of things 
is, in a small way, curiously parallel to that 
which existed in the Roman Empire in the 
early days of Christianity. There were the 
numerous pagan cults, and there was the 
State religion with its worship of the em- 
perors, which all must recognize. The 
Christians alone could not. conform to this, 
and hence they were stigmatized as traitors 
and put under the ban of the empire. Such 
is the result which the ‘‘patriotic” and anti- 
foreign party will bring about in Japan, if 
they succeed in their present aims. Itisa 
singular fact that this distorted nationalism 
should emerge at the very moment when 
Japan, by the recent treaties, has been ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of civilized na- 
tions. The suspicion forces itself that this 
movement may have been premature. 
pats elie) 
Sir William Harcourt, and the 
Archbishops 


T is to be supposed that Sir William Har- 
court is satisfied with the effect of his let- 
ter to The Times. He declared, with his 
usual emphasis, that the decision of the 
Archbishops struck at the roots of the Cath- 
olicmovement. It would seem, according to 
his reading of that decision, that the bish- 
ops have only to go on in the path which it 
marks out, and they will ultimately bring 
back the Church to the position in which it 
stood in 1833, on the day when Keble 
preached his celebrated sermon on ‘'Na- 
tional Apostacy.” The greatest religious 
revival in the history of the Church of Eng- 
land, and one which has affected, in a 
greater or less degree, every phase of Eng- 
lish Christianity, is to be blotted out. This 
interpretation of the decision and its prac- 
tical bearings, has apparently produced,a 
commotion which the document itself does 
not contemplate. Whatever is to be said of 
the doctrine which makes the’ regulation of 
the worship of the Church depend upon an 
act of Parliament, it is certain from a care- 
ful reading of the decision, that the Arch- 
bishops would not admit the conclusions of. 
Sir Wm. Harcourt. Moreover, it is not long 
since they appeared as the defenders against 
Roman aspersions of the sacrificial char e- 
ter of the Eucharist, one of the most impor- 
tant principles of the Catholic movement, 
But behind all this is the fact that Sir Wm. 
Harcourt is a principal leader of the liberal 


party. Upon the return of that party to 


power, it is possible that he will be Prime 


Minister. As such, he will be able to frime _ 


Acts of Parliament and to fill vacant sees. 


On the whole, it is not surprising that men 
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who were never before willing to contem- 
plate the idea of disestablishment, are be- 
ginning to face it as the least of the evils 
with which the Church is threatened; not- 
withstanding the fact that disestablishment 
means, almost certainly, disendowment, 
and, in all probability, interior disruption. 


UT Dean Church long ago pointed out 
that matters do not proceed in the 
Church of England along the lines of smooth 
and inevitable logic. It is doubtful whether 
they doanywhere. Where practical concerns 
are involved, and a thousand conflicting in- 
terests insist upon a fair hearing, and there 
are for every question various solutions, 
each with its determined advocates, it is 
never likely that anything will be finally 
closed through any such means as the inter- 
pretation of an Act of Parliament. No cold 
and formal machinery of legal enactments 
can settle questions which concern men’s 
deepest convictions. It has already been 
seen in recent times that men are willing to 
endure any penalty and to suffer any loss 
rather than obey a law which they believe 
to be unjust and destructive of principles 
which they prize above life itself. 


| T is a very shallow view of things which 

would attribute the present troubles in 
England toa childish attachment for incense 
or other matters of ceremonial. The use of 
incense is comparatively infrequent. But 
hundreds of men are taking part in this 
struggle who have never used incense, and 
probably never would use it. The root of 
the matter lies in the relations of Church 
and State, and the question is the perennial 
one, whether those relations can ever be so 
adjusted, that remaining in union, the one 
will not encroach upon the province of the 
other. The solution is rendered more diffi- 
cult from the fact that the governing power 
in the State is no longer Cuhristian, or if it 
may still be classed as such, it is only in a 


vague and general sense, in the way com-: 


monly called ‘‘undenominational.” Parlia- 
ment, as it is now constituted, is a standing 
menace to the Church. At any time, by the 
incoming of a new party, the old half-con- 
scious traditions which have hitherto served 
as a barrier to extreme action, may sudden- 
ly be swept away. Those who do not appre- 
ciate the state of things which lies behind 
the present, anxieties of Churchmen in Eng- 
land, must necessarily fail to understand 
the true significance of the ‘‘crisis.” 


DUT when a politician or statesman ex- 
1D pects to be able with the wave of his 
hand, armed with the opinion of the Arch- 
bishops upon a phrase in an ancient Act of 
Uniformity, to destroy the movement which, 
beginning at Oxford nearly seventy years 
ago, has permeated and transformed the 
Anglican Communion, not only in England, 
but throughout the world, he surely reckons 
without his host. It is the principles of this 
movement which give to the Anglican 
Church all the value it has for thousands of 
souls. It is not out of devotion to the Crown 
or loyalty to the State that they have be- 
stowed upon it their heartfelt affection and 
spent their lives in its service, but because 


_ they believe it to be part and parcel of the 


Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. Once 
convince them that this is not true, that the 
Church of England is merely the creation of 
the State, and hence subject in all things to 
its creator, that it is simply and solely a de- 


partment of the government, and their re- 
) 


gard for it will be extinguished, like a lamp 
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blown out. But to effect this, it will be nec- 
essary to prove that Keble, Pusey, and the 
great company of able and devoted men 
who sprang up on every hand to carry out 
their teachings, were the victims of halluci- 


‘nation, and, more than all, that the wonder- 


ful change which has come over the Church 
is merely a transient phase, without perma- 
nent significance. In this case, the Angli- 
can Church has no mission in the world ex- 
cept as one among the many Protestant 
bodies. The claims which have constituted 
her chief strength are seen to be invalid, 
and her glory will have passed away. 


T is a curious question, and one which 

presses for an answer, just how the Arch- 
bishops would define the present relations 
between Church and State, and whether 
they regard those relations as satisfactory. 
Many would like to know how far they are 
prepared to go in the direction of submission 
to Acts of Parliament in the field of reli- 
gion, Thereseems no doubt that, according 
to the present English Constitution, there is 
no limit to the power of Parliament. It may 
pass the most radical and drastic laws in 
any department of goverment. There is no 
Supreme Court to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of a law, and no fundamental in- 
strument, like the Constitution of the United 
Statés, to which all legislative enactments 
must conform. There is nothing, except 
precedent and conservative tradition, to re- 
strain the English Parliament from passing 
Acts vitally affecting the character of the 
Church. That the Church can endure any- 
thing which affects merely her temporal 
welfare is evilent, but the question is how 
far can she submit to legislation touching 
her spiritual concerns and her inherent 
character? At what point would the con- 
stituted authorities, the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, raise the standard of revolt, and 
say: ‘‘We must obey God rather than man?” 


T is true that in Hagland men are not ac- 
customed to deal so much with underlying 
principles and the possibilities of the future 
as with conditions as they arise, and it is 
well understood that an attempt on the part 
of Parliament to meddle directly with spir- 
itual affairs, to take in hand, for instance, 
matters of faith, or the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book, would produce,a convulsion: which 
might give pause to any ministry, however 
radical. At present, and probably for some 
time to come, this will constitute a strong 
safeguard against such proposals as those 
brought forward lastspring. But this means 
for English Churchmen an opportunity for 
strengthening their position. Itis a time for 
disseminating the true doctrine of the 
Church as a spiritual institution which, as 
it existed before the State, so it has in itself 
all that is needful for existence apart from 
the State; and, in anticipation of the time 
when the present relations shall be severed, 
must be vigilant to allow nothing that may 
weaken its force or impair the strength and 
vigor of its life when the day of independ- 
ence at length arrives. 
ae 
Providence and Catastrophes 


HE terrible explosion at Touloa raises 
~~ once more the old, old question: Why 
does God permit such events to happen? It 
is not likely that the modern man by search- 
ing will find out God any more than those 
BHastern men whose speculations recorded in 
the Book of Job have expressed the thoughts 
and yearnings of countless generations of 
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mankind. We can only restate the eternal 
problem, and suggest conclusions which 
have been suggested before, but which are 
always capable of restatement. Here are 
scores of innocent people killed and injured 
(some of the latter for life) by an unforeseen 
and sudden catastrophe, due either to ‘‘ac 
cident” or, as is whispered, to some diaboli- 
cal act of treachery. How can it be justified? 
If society puts to death the man who causes 
acts like this, must we not impeach the 
Providence which permits the act and sus- 
tains the arm of the miscreant who effects it? 
The question is still asked by men whose 
faith in a divine and beneficent order is 
shocked by the occurrence of a tragedy 
which overtakes innocent victims, and who 
ask in the desolation of their souls, Can God 
be just? 

The first answer which occurs to the mind 
when this problem is raised, is whether the 
negation of a divine Providence is of any 
help. If the tragedy was all without pur- 
pose,if it was merely due to molecular 
action uncontrolled by any supreme spiritual 
power, are we any further? Does the agnostic 
gain anything on that hypothesis? Obviously 
he does not, for he admits that matter is 
triumphant, and that the noblest aspirations 
of the noblest human soul may be cancelled 
by a mere physical act. The idealist (we 
use the term to cover all believers in a 
divine order) holds the faith that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without the 
divine will; that ‘nothing walks with aim- 
less feet’’; that death is not the final fact in 
life, but only au inevitable means of trans- 
formation to a higher plane of life. Faith 
can meet the catastrophes of life with a firm 
hope that the merely subjective impressions 
which a finite being entertains of these 
catastrophes is not, and cannot be, identified 
with the objective facts as seen by an infinite 
intelligence. Thus the sceptic really gains 
nothing by his scepticism; the actual fact is 
to him just as terrible as to the believer, 
while the latter finds a hidden clue to the 
mystery which is sealed to the former. That 
a mere sudden chemical combination, itself 
without thought and controlled by no 
thought, irresponsible, regnant, a final fact 
in nature; should exercise the power of ab- 
solutely destroying that wonderful piece of 
work called a man, of canceiling his will, in- 
tellect, soul, in a moment, and of wiping his 
personality out of the universe, is a thought 
so horrible, so unbearable, that if it were 
really believed by the bulk of the human 
race, madness on a gigantic scale would in- 
evitably follow. We are kept sane by a 
reasonable faith that all we see, as Words- 
worth says, is ‘‘full of blessings.” 


But, in the next place, it is worth noting 
that it is only the unusual tragedies of the 
world that call forth expressions of doubt or 
positive unbelief. ‘‘Every moment dies a 
man,” and yet this constant passage of souls 
into the unknown produces no impression. 
It is only when wholesale death within a 
given area takes place, that men’s minds are 
swayed by unbelief. Tne earthquake at 
Lisbon, we know, seriously affected the re- 
ligious thought of Europe; though, we must 
recollect, it affected Europe at a time when 
faith was at a loweob. But why should such 
an event affect the minds of men who pro- 
fess, above all things, to be governed by 
reason? These men know how the crust of 
the earth is composed, they know of the 
volcanic formations, they know that if you 
build on these you must be prepared to take 
the consequences. They:do not expect that 
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letters of warning shall be traced by divine 
power on the sky; the uniformity of nature 
is the very fundamental article of their 
creed. So much for the naturalness of the 
catastrophe. But there is the subjective 
human side. Well, every one at Lisbon, 
every one at Toulon, had to die at some 
time; why not in one way as soon as in an- 
other? Isit worse to die suddenly than to 
die after months and years of protracted 
suffering? Is not the most painless death, 
so far as we can guess, the instantaneous 
death by a stroke of lightning? The victims 
at Toulon felt one tremendous shock, and all 
was Over. But the victim of consumption in 
some dark city slum suffers adaily death, as 
it were; the patient in a cancer hospital can 
tell of a lingering agony which the thousands 
engulfed at Lisbon or in Ischia never knew. 
We need not for the moment, to use the 
words of Herodutus, carry up our story into 
the unseen world. Taking the facts as given 
here, we can only say that it is a vulgar 
illusion which strains at the Toulon explosion 
as being inconsistent with Divine Provi- 
dence, and yet swallows without difficulty 
the single, common, every-day tragedies of 
human life. 


But are there not, then, tragedies in life? 
it may be asked. Undoubtedly there are, 
but the tragedy is a thing of the soul, not 
of the body. Agamemnon, Hamlet, Otheulo, 
are not subjects of tragedy because of any 
misfortune which has happened to their 
bodies, or to their material goods; when we 
think of them we never think of these 
things which in the long procession of the 
ages are matters of absolute indifference. It 
is in the maimed or impotent soul, in the de- 
graded character, that tragedy consists. 
Think of Shakespeare making the ground of 
tragedy the fact that the hero had broken 
his leg or losta fortune! No, the souls in hell 
are there because, as Dante said of Epicurus, 
they have lost spiritual good. There, and 
there alone, is the groundwork of life’s 
tragedies. What, then, it will be asked, are 
we to express no regret, no grief for these 
occurrences which shock the world? Now, 
we do not say that, for grief is natural to 
man, and it purges his nature and sweetens 
his character, so long as it does not degen- 
erate into futile, hopeless melancholy. We 
are but men, and we needs must grieve with 
our fellow-men, either when sitting by the 
bed of suffering, or hearing of the harrowing 
incidents in which scores of human beings 
are involved in what we cannot help, from 
our point of view, in regarding as a dire 
catastrophe. But we must always remember 
that grief is a pure expression of our point 
of view, which is limited, partial, finite. We 
know but a tiny segment of a vast circle. 
Within our little creek, to use Carlyle’s 
simile, we have the minnow’s right to say 
what we find there. But beyond that creek 
is the river, and beyond that the infinite sea; 
shall we, in our self-important littleness, 


dare to say what boundless possibilities are ' 


there? Who knows that the human soul 
called hurriedly from. this little earth may 
not be needed in ‘‘the sounding-house vast 
of being’? What beneficent fate may not 
have been in store for those on whom the 
Tower of Siloam fell? In an infinite universe 
there are infinite possibilities. Let us recall 
to our minds the meaning and methods of 
the ever-renewed process of creation as the 
best suggestions of science and religion re- 
veal them tous. From a merely subjective 
point of view, Nature seems “‘red in tooth 
and:.claw”; but Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
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writing as a man of science, tells us that, 
given sentient life, he cannot conceive of a 
universe capable of yielding a greater sum 
of enjoyment to every living being. We 
shudder to see the hawk swoopi g on the 
pigeon, or the snake holding the bird by its 
deadly fascination; but, as a matter of fact, 
we have every reason to believe that the 
victim in either case dies without pain. 
Once admit a world like ours to be gradually 
evolved, once admit the fact of sentient life 
climbing to higher and yet higher grades 
until it forms a yehicle for the expression of 
mind, and we see that facts are necessitated 
which, from our subjective standpoint, seem 
terrible. But even then one of these facts 
is no more terrible than another, and the 
death of a tiny child is as tragic as the death 
of a thousand people,—no more and no less. 
But if we hold that the world is not a final 
fact at any moment, that it has a purpose, 
that that purpose ‘s being constantly worked 
out, but that the uJ timate issues are revealed 
within the unseen, that the death of the 
body is not that of the soul, and that all 
which happens was included in the divine 
plan,—if we have faith to look at the uni- 
verse in this way, and to see that it is not to 
be measured by our little subjective plum- 
met, we shall not despair at the many seem- 
ing ills of human life.—The Spectator. 
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CHURCH AND COLLEGE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The undersigned earnestly request rectors 
having young men in their parishes who are 
now about to enter college, to send at once the 
names of such students to the rector in the col- 
lege town. In one institution ten communicants 
were found in the freshman class last year, 
whose pastors had failed to communicate with 
the rector in the town. Church influences are 
needed at the outset, and often a long time 
elapses before Church students become known 
to the rector. Gero. P. HUNTINGTON, 

Hanover, N. H. 
THEODORE SEDGWICK, 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
DANIEL SPRAGUE, 


Amherst, Mass. 
Sept. 6, 1899. 


RECREATION FIGURES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I was much interested in the article in THE 
Livine CuurcH of Aug. 26th, under the above 
heading, but, permit me, as an arithmetician, to 
say that the article in question does not go far 
enovgh; in fact, it goes only a very little way. 

It speaks of the figure nine as being a peculiar 
number, and so it is; but let us go back to one of 
its factors, and in this case its prime factors are 
the same number, viz., three. Some remarkable 
results can be attained with this number; for 
instance, take the numbers 4923681. Add these 
numbers together and we get the sum of 33. As 
33 can be divided by three without a remainder, 
three will divide these numbers 4923681, and so 
with any sum where three will divide the 
sum of thenumbers. Now to divide by six, add 
together the numbers, as in the first case, and 
if the right-hand figure is an even number, six 
will divide it; for example, 8264214. This added 
together produces 27. Three evenly divides 27; 
and as the right-hand figure of the quotient 
8264214 is an even number, six will divide it. If 
the sum of the numbers can be divided by nine, 
as, for instance, 28143, then nine will divide the 
whole; andif theright-hand figure werean even 
number, then it can be divided by eighteen. If, 
after dividing by three, the two .right-hand 
figures can be divided» by twelve without re- 
mainder, twelve will divide the whole. If the 
two right-hand figures can be divided by four, 
then four will divide the whole. If the 
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three right-hand figures can be divided by eight 
then eight will divide the sum. If the right- 


hand figure is tive, or a cypher, five will divide 
If a cypher, ten will divide it. Iknow ofno 
rule for testing seven for a divisor, but have 


it. 


showed how to divide by any number from one 
‘to ten excepting seven. 
I might add a curious circumstance in con- 
nection with the figure nine, viz: 


9 times 1 equals 9 The sum of the figures are: 


9 Re a 18 1 plus 8 equals 9 
9 OTe yap 27 2G AS 9 
9 io: a 36 3) SEG oY 9 
9 ree La 45 4 a 9 
9 PCUG ae 54 yeahs c! se 9 
9 ap fied 52 63 Bios se 9 
9 SE an er 72 hare, a 9. 
9 SS cm Oly 2 81 3. a a 9 
9 FOV 90 OTe ee 9 
9 etd Wh ato 99 9: “Sag eee | 3 
Date 2 eieenl OSs 10. ‘1g faeneanmeies 
9 CE ES Tem LE 11, Aen st 18: 


And so on ad infinitum. 


J. B. HaTHaway. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


“Ig IT RIGHT?” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

There can be no doubt that our work among 
the colored people is a most important one. 
But, seriously, is it nota mistake to maintain 
separate divinity schools for the education of 
colored men for the ministry, since nearly all of 
our theological seminaries most cheerfully ad- 
mit colored men just as they do others? Is. 
there any real need for such ‘“‘colored”’ institu- 
tions? I verily believe that they are hindering, 
rather than helping, this great work. I under- 
stand that a colored presbyter of this Church is 
at the present time making an effort to raise an 
endowment of $50,000 for one of these ‘“‘col- 
ored”’ institutions, known as the Bishop 
Payne Divinity School, located at Petersburg, 
Va. Whether it is wise to perpetuate such an 
institution or not may be judged from a quota- 
tion from a little paper published by the Arch- 
deacon of Southern Virginia, The Southern Mis- 
sioner, which will certainly give some idea of 
the men who have been trained for our minis- 
try in that institution. Mark you, the words 
quoted are from the archdeacon’s annual ad- 
dress to the ‘‘colored’’ convocation. 

Archdeacon Russell says, in part (August. 
number Southern Missioner) : 

Iam sorry, dear brethren, that I have to again re- 
mind some of you of the, careless, indifferent way in 
which you render the Church services. I find in some 
of our churches that the ministers conform to a great 
extent to the denominations around them, instead of 
holdic g up for a true rendition of our beautiful liturgy, 
and thus attract others to our way. Strange to. 
say, in some places our ministers hold ‘class meet- 
ings’? at the regular services. just as they would be 
conducted in the Methcdist Church. And others sel- 
dom or never wear their surplices when ministering 
to certain congregations. Is this right? 

Mr. Editor, I hardly think further comment is 
necessary. The few colored men drawn to our 
ministry ought to represent the best in charac- 
ter and literary attainments of that race, and 
certainly their co-education and contact with 
white men in our large seminaries, well equiped, 
ought to insure the very best results for them- 
selves, their people, and the Church. Any col- 
ored man able to fulfill the canonical literary 


qualifications ought to be able to do good work 


in our existing seminaries. Do we not hurt the 
colored people themselves, as well as injure the 
Church, when weencourage unfit men for the 
ministry, by way of these little “colored kinder- 
gartens?”’ PRESBYTER. — 


‘“ ANGELICAN,’’ NOT ANGLICAN © 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 3 
Really, it is too bad, wneo a poor unfortunate 


writer tries to poke fun at the compositor of a — 


secular paper through your columns, that your 
own compositor should reverse the misprint, 
and so lose the point altogether. I plead not 
guilty to saying that the expression ‘*‘Anglican 
Church” does not describe accurately our Com- 
munion. The wordsI referred toin this man- 


ner should have read the ‘‘Angeliean Church.” = 


Laious. — 
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Personal Mention 


The address of the Rev. E. A. Angell is changed 
from Stamford, Conn, to 407 W. 57th st., New York 
city.. 

The Rev. James H. Ashton, D.D., js in temporary 
charge of the church of the Good Shepherd, Brook- 
lyn, Greater New York. 

The Rey. A, Sprague Ashley will have charge of the 
church of the Transfiguration, Norfolk, Conn., during 
the month of September. 

The Rev. J. Cullen Ayer, D.D., has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s church, Nantucket. Mass. 

The Bishop of Colorado has returned to Denver, 
Colo. 

The Rey. L. P. Bissell, D.D.. is seeking rest during 
September among old friends at Litchfield, Conn. 

The Rev. Clarence A. Bull has been resting in the 
Adirondack Mountains. ' : 

The Rey. Francis Byrne,canon St. John’s cathe- 
dral, Denver, will, about Sept. 20th, take amuch- 
needed rest from active duties at Littleton. Please 
address ac ordingly. 

The Rev. J. Baptiste Blanchet, D.D., rector of 
Zion church, Little Neck, L. I., is summering at 
Palmville, N. Y., with his family. 

The Rev. Charles H. Bohn, M resigned the 
rectorship of St. James’ church. Oskaloosa, and ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. Michrel’s church, at Mt. 
Pleasant with supervision of the work at Fairfield: 
St. Peter’s church. Address Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

The Very Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., is spending his 
vacation at Seattle, Wash. 

The Rey. John Carr, rector of the Holy Communion, 
Maywood, Ill., who has been on a two months’ visit 
to his native Scotland, sailed on Saturday last from 
Hull on the steamer “Idaho,” on his return to his 
parish. 

The Rev. Dr. F. W. Clampett is spending vacation 
at Nantucket, Mass. 

The Rey. E. Arthur Dodd is in temporary charge of 
St. Andrew's church, Wilmington, Del. 

The Kev. Herman L. Duhring has accepted tempo- 
rary charge of the church of the Holy Apostles, Phil- 
adelphia, pending the election of a rector. 

The Rey. Charles Donohue, curate of St. Mary’s 
church, Brooklyn, New York, has accepted a call to 
become rector of St. Paul's church, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and will enter on his new duties Oct. 1, 1899. 

The Rev. R. E. Dennison has gone to the seashore 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Very Rev. S. H. Green has gone to St. Louis 
for a vacation, and will follow his visit there with a 
tour. 

The Rev, Edwin A. Gernant is in temporary charge 
of St. Philip's church, Philadelphia, in the absence of 
the rector, 

The Rey. Henry S. Getz, late rector of the church of 
the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, having returned 
from his sea-shore residence may hereafter be ad- 
dressed at 3210 Powelton av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Wm. M. Hughes is at the Lower Saranac 
Lake, in the Adirondack Mountains. 

The Rev. George C. Houghton, D.D., has been mak- 
ing a visit to the Yellowstone Park. 

The Rev. Frederick Wm. Harriman is visiting 
among former-parishioners in Portland, Me. 

The Rey. Edward M. Hardcastle, Jr., M. D., took 
temporary charge, Sept. 1st, of Trinity church, Elk- 
ton, Md., during the absence of the rector in Europe. 

The Rey. Geo. B. Johnson, chapjain to Bishop Hall, 
of Vermont, has been taking vacation at Sag Harbor, 
WY. 

The Rey. H. W. Jones, D.D., has returned from 
England. 

The Rev. W. W. Kimball is staying at Orkney 
Springs, Va. ; 

The address of the Rev. De W. C. Loop is 1546 Lyn- 
brook ave., Baitimore, Md. 

The Rey. Canon Christopher S. Leffingwell has re- 
signed the rectorship of St. Savicur’s church, Bar 
Harbor, Me., and become rector emeritus. 

The Rev. Wm. P. Lewis, D.D., is staying at Poland 
Springs, Me. 

The Rey. Geo. Linsley is passing the month of Sep- 
‘tember in the Adirondack Mountains. 


The Rev. John K. Mason, D.D., is visiting among 
old friends at Homestead, Ky. 

The Rey. F. E. McManus has had summer charge 
of the free church of St. Barnabas, Reading, Pa. 

The Rev. J. G. Meem has sailed for Brazil. 


The Rey. Geo. Brinley Morgan has been resting at 
‘Nantucket, Mass. 


The Diving Courcis 


The Rey. Austen FI. Morgan, late rector of St. 
Stephen’s church, Grand Island, Neb., has accepted 
the position of vicar of the cathedral at Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. Please address accordingly. 


The Rev. W. T. Moody has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Peter’s, Denver, Colo., and accepted the head- 
master:hip of Toronto Church School, Voronto. 


The Rey. Wm. Wilberforce Newton has sailed for 
Europe. 


The Rev. John Nichols is passing vacation at Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 


The Rev. W. H. H. Powers has been spending his 
vacation at Eaglesmere, Pa. 


The Rey. John T. Patey, Ph.D., returns from his 
European trip in September. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Radcliffe has returned from 
vacation spent in Canada, and has resumed work in 
Coiorado. 


The Rev. D. Brainard Ray hastemporary charge of 
St. John’s church, Huntington, N. Y., in the absence 
of the rector. 

The Rev. Lawson Carter Rich is passing his vaca- 
tion at a cottage at Nantucket, Mass. 


The Rev. J W. Sparks has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Mark’s church, Waterville, Me. 


The Rev. Wemyss Smith has resigned the rector- 
ship of the church of the Good Shepherd, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and. has accepted a call to St. Matthew's 
church, Bloomington, Il)., taking charge Oct. Ist. 
Those who use the ‘Church Series’’ will kindly no- 
tice the change of address. 


The Rev. Nassau S. Stephens has been elected rec-. 


tor of the cathedral at Davenport, Iowa. His address 
from Sept. Ist, is 1127 Perry st., Davenport, Iowa. 


The Rev. Wm. Schouler has gone to Europe. 


The Archdeacon of New York, the Ven. C. C. Tiffa- 
ny, D.D., has returned from Europe, whither he went 
in June, with Prof. Fisher, of Yale University. 


The Rev. E. S. De G. Tompkins has. sailed for Eu- 
rope. 


The Rev. S. H. Watkins is seeking recreation at 
the seashore of Massachusetts. 


The Rey. C. Campbell Walker entered upon the 
rectorship of St. John’s church, Clifton, Staten Island» 
on the first Sunday in September, 


The Rev. Robert H. Wright has been in temporary 
charge of Emmanuel church, Holmesburg, Pa. 


The Rev. James Yeames has been in charge of sum- 
mer services at St. Matthew's church, Sugar Hill, 
N. H., in the White Mountains. 


Married 
CurRRY--LEWIS.--On Wednesday, Sept. 6th.‘at the 
chapel of the Good Shepherd, New York city, the Rev. 
J. H. Watson officiating, Marie E. Lewis, of Miudle- 
town, N. J., to the Rey. E. Norman Curry, of Rouse’s 
Point, N. Y. 


Official 


TH annual Retreat fcr clergy, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Catholic Club, will take place 
at St. John's, Bowdoin st., Boston, Oct. 10th 14th, 
the Rev. E. Osborne, conductor. 


THE third annual Retreat for priests and seminarians 
will be held in St. Peter’s: church, Westchester, New 
York city, beginning Monday evenirg, Sept. 18, 1899, 
with Evensong at 7:30, and concluding wita celebra- 
bration of the Holy Eucharistat 7 A. M., Friday,Sept. 
22d. The expense for board and lodging for the period 
of the Retreat will be 85. The conductor will be the 
Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, Superior O. H. C. The 
reverend clergy who expect to attend, will kindly 
send their names tothe Rv. R. R. UPJOHN, commit- 
tee, 296 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of the church by 
fire, the Retreat will be held, Deo Volente, as already 
announced. 


THE Berkeley Association of Yale University is an 
association of Churchmen for the purpose of keeping 
the Church before the students of Yale. 

It maintains weekly services on Friday evenings in 
Dwight Hall, provides an annual course of sermons in 
Trinity church, and from time to time arranges for 
other addresses setting forth the claims of the 
Church. 

Rectors of parishes throughout the country may 
greatly aid the association by telling young men 
entering Yale the name and objects of this society, by 
urging them to attend its services and assist in its 
work, and by sending the names of Churchmen and 
others entering Yale to the offic rs of the association. 

WILLIAM B. STOCKOPP, 1900 President, 
13 Vanderbilt Hall, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Examinations for admission will be held Tuesday 
Wednesday. and Thursday, Sept: mber 19th, 20th, and 
21st. Christmas term begins with Evening Prayer 
in chapel at 5:45 Pp. M., Thur: day. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, Pres’t 


Died 
FRENCH.—Entered into life eternal, at St. Luke’s 


rectory, Noroton,Conn., Aug. 29,1899, Martha A., wife 
ofthe Rev. Louis French. 


HicBy.-- Entered into rest, Wednesday, Avg. 30th, 
at hs home in Fairbank, Iowa, Milo L. Higby, warden 
of St. Luke’s mission church since its erection, ten 
years ago; father: f the Rev. Arthur W. Higby. The 
funeral was held Friday, Sept ist, the Rey. Otto J. 
Scovell, of Independetce, officiating. 


L#&E.--Entered into rest, at Waukegan, I}., Sept. 1, 
1899, the Rev. Dr John Newton Lee. a priest of the 
missionary district of Oxlahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory; inthe 72nd year of his age. 


LEwis.—Entered into rest at Seattle, Wash., on 
Tuesday, Aug 29th, De Lancey B Lewis, s.n of the 
late Rev. Ammi M. Lewis, in the: 0\h year of his age. 

‘Numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting.” 


LApp --At Grenada, Miss., Sept 5th, Mrs. Susan 
Ladd, a native of Dover, County Kent, England. in 
the 75th \ear of her age. Her last conscious act was 
the reception of the Blessed Sacrament. 


WIULKINs.--Died suddenly, at Skedmore, Nodaway 
Co., Mo., on the 3d ‘nst., Martin I, sec nd and be oved 
son of the Rev. L. M. Wilkins, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Maryville, Mo. 

“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, 
biessed be the Name of the Lord.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'am DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPisCOPAL CHURCH 1N THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Domestic missions inseventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indians; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for thesalaries and travel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besid s. the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, Sl a 
year. 


Church and Parish 


THE fourteenth year of study by correspondence as 
conducted by the Society for the Home Study of 
Holy Scripture and Church History, president, the 
Bishop of Washington, will begin on Oct. 1st A few 
more students and readets can now be entered. Wor 
circulars, address Miss SMILEY, the Library, 1316 N 
street, Washington, D.C. 


WANTED--By a married priest, a parish, A salary 
sufficient to afford a comf»rtable living will be ac- 
ceptable. Address, MARRIED PRIEST, care THE 
LiVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—Position as organist and choirmaster by 
competent organist. Salary to begin with no object. 
Excellent references. Address ORGANIST, care of 
THE LIVING ( HURCH. 


AN elderly clergyman, capable, with small outside 
means, wife independent, would like chaplaincy, 
small cure with good music, or curacy ina larger 
city parish, having musical services, etc. Small sti- 
pend, only, demanded. Adaress PRIEST, care THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 


A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5 handsomely bound and printed 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new pa'd-in-advance subscriptions to TH Liy- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 


A WESTERN priest, now resident in the Hast, is in 
danger of losing a valuable property by foreclosure 
of mortgage, unless he can raise $200 by Sept. 30, 1899. 
He is, therefore, under the necessity of asking forty 
of his cierical brethren to send him $5 each, to help 
him in this emergency. Please address MiSSIONARY 
PRInST, care THE LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, September, 1899 


3. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
10. 15th Sunday after [riaity. Green. 
17. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
21. ST MATTHEW. Red. 
24. 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
29. ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. W hite. 


Which One? 


One of us, dear— 
But one— 
Will sit by the bed with maryelous fear, 
And clasp the hand 
Growing cold as it feels for the spirit land— 
Darling, which one? 


One of us. dear— 
But one— 
Will stand by the other’s coffin bier, 
And look and weep, 
While those marble lips strange silence keep— 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, dear— 
But one— 
By an open grave will drop a tear, 
And homeward go, 
The anguish of an unshared grief to know— 
Darling, which one? 


One of us, darling, it must be, 
It may be you will slip from me; 

Or perhaps my life may first be done; 
I’m glad we do not know 

Which one. 


eS ye 


Pen-and-Ink-lings 


LANG has now become so general as 
to need dictionaries of its own. Dr. 
Babbit, of Columbia University, is 
preparing a dictionary of college 

slang, the existing American one not having 
been revised since 1853. Germany has six 
such dictionaries. Literature says: ‘'The 
differentiation of the dialects of Yale and 
Harvard is believed to be as clearly marked 
as that of the speech of Georgia and Missis- 
sippi negroes.” 
M*® WALTER H. PAGE has resigned 
the editorship of The Atlantic Monthly 
and has accepted an invitation to take a 
prominent post in the direction of the liter- 
ary work uf the allied houses of Harper & 
Doubleday-McClure Company. His  suc- 
cessor in The Atlantic is Mr. Bliss Perry, 
well known in literature as an author. Since 
his graduation from Williams College in 
1881, Mr. Perry has been in the department 
of Eaglish, first at Williams, and afterwards 
at Princeton University, where he was late- 
ly appointed to the Holmes Professorship ot 
English Literature. 


OKAGON, late chief of the Pottawat- 

tamies was a man of great moral 
strength. His appetites and passions were 
always under the control of an awakened 
conscience. There was also something of 
the woman’s tenderness and sweetness in a 
nature th t could be stern when wrongs 
were to be denounced. He was a poet, ora- 
tor, and philosopher. In his orations there 
not infrequently flashed forth much of the 
fire and impassioned eloquence which for 
generations had marked the great chief- 
tains of the Algonquins, and which not in- 
frequently suggest the old prophets of 
Israel when they fearlessly denounced 
wrong and injustice. With his death there 
passed from view one of the noblest children 
of the red race—a man whose life, thought, 


and deeds proved how closely akin are the 
noble natures of all races, ages, and times— 
The Coming Age. 


AIL storms are of such frequent occur- 

rence in this country, and often do so 
much damage to crops, etc., that one won- 
ders why no use is made of the mortars em- 
ployed in Europe to avert these disasters. 
They are constructed and operated on 
scientific principles, and are practically suc- 
cessful. If a hail storm is in process of 
formation, one of these mortars is fired in 
the neighborhood, and in place of the hail 
stones, a heavy shower of rain falls. In 
Styria and Carniola, an Italian agricultural 
journal of high reputation states, the vine- 
yards defended by mortars have not been 
injured by hail for the last three years. 


RECENT issue of the Sing Sing Star of 

Hope, issued by the convicts of the New 
York prison, contained the following ‘‘busi- 
ness chances”: 


To EXCHANGE—The advertiser will be glad to ex- 
change a banjo, a mouth organ, a pair of blankets, 47 
Moody and Sankey tr cts, and three prize sermons 
by Talmage for a jack-screw, a three-cornered file, 
and 30 feet of rope. Address DISSATISFLED DICK, 
Clinton P. 


TO EXCHANGEH—A person owning a life interest in a 
small but comfortably furnished apartment in a well 
lighted, well-ventilated stone building, will exchange 
the same for a blanket, a yellow dog, and a cave in 
the side of a hill situated in any a sert country on 
the face of the globe. Address LIFE LARRY, Clin- 
ton P. 


GooD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—A party having an 
eight year’s stone-cutting contract with the State 
wishes to relinquish it. Any person may have the 
same if he can makethe proper arrangement with the 
governor. The contract includes free board, grand 
music by string and brass band, exp2rt medical at- 
tendanc-, and spiritual c.ire. Must be investigated to 
be appreciated, Address GOOD THING GEORGE, 
Clinton P. 


66 W* have no table talkers now, they 

say. We are too well-bred to talk. 
If any one is so unfortunate as to have an 
idea, he has at least the good grace to turn 
it into a joke. Then it can take its place 
with the crabs and olives and other delica- 
cies, comfortably and harmoniously. There 
is a ripple of laughter, a little nervous chat- 
ter, a repartee from the brilliant woman, an- 
other ripple and the idea is safely over. Every 
one breathes more freely. It might so easily 
have passéd into vulgar discussion if they 
had not been prompt and quick-witted and 
helpful. . . . Ifyou want to talk—really 
talk, not bandy words and epigrams—you 
must dine alone. Never try it at the modern 
dinner table. Never, as you value the salad 
and your next invitation.” —The Critic. 


N amusing story is told of a patient inone 

of our London hospitals in whom the 
sporting instinct was well developed. His 
ward was visited in the usual course by the 
surgeon with a retinue of fifteen students. 
The surgeon described minutely the nature 
and extent of the disease from which the pa- 
tient was suffering,then, turning to the first 
of the students, he asked: ‘‘Now, Mr. Sawyer, 
would you op2rate on this case?” ‘‘No, sir; 
I think not.” Oae after another the fifteen 
students gave the same negative answer to 
the question. ‘‘Well, gentlemen,” said the 
surgeon, ‘‘i’m sorry to inform you that you 
are all wrong. I’m going to operate.” ‘‘Not 


if I knows it,” said the invalid. ‘Fifteen to 
one agin it. Nochance. ’Ere, give me my 
togs—I’m orf.’’ : 


HERE is a bright ten-year old young- 


ster in Bangor, Me., whose aunt has a 
fad of keeping an autograph album. Some 


appreciative friend wrote upon one page be- 


fore the name, the quotasion beginning: 
‘“Nhat is so rare as a day in June?” ete. 
The young man in question was looking over 
the book for a place to put his name, and no- 
ticed this. The next page was vacant, and 
he wrote, in the bold, if 


as he saw it: ‘“‘A Chinaman with whiskers,” 
and then signed his name. 


LIFE AND DEATH 


Stronger than life is death, for all things die. 
Stronger than death is life, for death is nought. 
Life—what is life? A flash that streaks the sky. 
Death—what is death? A name, a haunting thought. 
Stronger than life is death for death subdues 
Life’s flaring torchlight with its argent rays. 
Stronger than death is life, for life renews 
Throvgh death the firesprings of its vanished days. 
Stronger than life is love, for love’s warm breath 
Kindles and keeps aglow life's myriad fires, 
Stronger than death is love, for love through death 
Kindles a larger life when life expires. : 
Life—whatis life? Love's foreglow inthe skies. 
Death—whatis death? Love dawning on our eyes. 
—EHdmond Holmes. 


sees 


Notes from ‘‘Eaglesnest” 
XII. 


HE last day of summer is drifting into 

the autumn haze. The little fleet o 
white-winged canoes floats lazily eastward 
to the bay, turning from the gold and crim- 
son of the setting sun, from the quiet harbor 
and the dreaming shore, toseek the livelier 
air and rougher sailing of the open lake. 
The iridescent waters in the west palpitate 
at the touch of day's drooping wings, and 
the waves subside to ripples that scarce are 
heard in whispers on the sand. The tinkle 
of deftly-handled oars in the pellucid 
water is attuned to the sweet-toned talk and 
laughter of young men and maidens who 


are floating between earth and heaven with : 


hushed hilarity. 
Twilight does not linger long. 


glimmer of stars lends no light to the path- 
way of the vanishing season. The smoke of 


the forest fires, during the long drought of - 


August*, has filled the atmosphere with 
more tran a mellow haze. The sky is 
“ashen and sober,” a sombre background 
upon which the pines are painted with a 
blackness such as no colorist ever com- 
pounded. 
in which sea and sky and shore are mingled, 
over-canopied by the inky silhouettes of the 
forest. But see! 
man begin to twinkle from cottage win- 
dows. Around the crescent of the harbor, 


fires of sympathy and social fellowship 


gleam, green and red and white; and here 


and there on the shore delighted children — 
shout and clap their hands as the big bon- 


fire leaps up in flame. ; 
The vacation table is placed on the broa 


veranda of a cottage near the shore, over — 
which the pines of Northern Michigan soar 


*This sketch was written in 1894. 


somewhat — 
scraggly, chirography of youth, the answer ° 


The 
moonless night comes down, and eventhe  __ 


It is an ‘“‘impressionist” picture, — 


The lights kindled by | 


J 


, 
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and sing, while the waves keep time in 
rhythmic monotone. Here I sit till near 
the “‘witching time of night’’—recline and 
listen to the voices that the waves lift up 
and the wind wafts down. Sometimes, as 
now, songs float across the water, blending 
with the sweet tones of the guitar; and on 
clear nights the moon scatters silver and 
pearls over the water, and floods with quiv- 
ering light a wide pathway to the horizon. 
Painter grow the lights, and dimmer the 
sounds, as night nears its meridian, and the 
smoke cloud grows denser. I am dreamily 
following them that go down to the sea in 
ships, thinking how difficult it must be to 
make port in such a smother, when I am 
aroused to the reality of danger by the 
hoarse bellowing of a steam ‘‘whistle’’ near 
‘at hand, anda great barge looms up not far 
from shore, apparently mistaking my red 
lantern for the pier-head light. I turn out 
the light and run to the beach, shouting: 
“Keep her off; starboard your helm!’ The 
engines are stopped, the wheel is whirled, 
and the huge hulk drifts off to feel her way 
around the harbor till she finds the dock. 
The clock has struck. Summer has gone 
out in smoke, and autumn enters behind the 
curtain, Vacation is over, and work begins 
with the dawning. What shall be its rec- 
ord and result? We enter the cloud, per- 
haps, with the momentum of the steam 


. barge, and drive on through darkness and 


the deep to make our port. If we go wrong 
and mistake the lights, may God put it into 
the heart of some one to shout the warning: 
“Starboard your helm!”’ Cc. W. L. 
Old Mission, Mich. 
eae 


The Literature of Snippets 


BOUT eighteen years ago an enterpris- 

ing editor began, in a very modest way, 
to issue a weekly collection of extracts 
‘from all the most interesting books, 
periodicals, and contributors in the world.” 
ft is probable that very few, and the in- 
ventor of this happy thought least of all, 
imagined that the seed so unobtrusively 
sown was destined to be the parent of a har- 
vest of literary docks and darnels absolutely 
unprecedented in the history of man. The 
new venture found first hundreds of read- 
ers, and then thousands; some ten years 
ago, its success became notorious, and a 
host of rivals determined to prove to the 
original editor that he-had no copyright in 
his idea. A whole tribe of weeklies ap- 
peared, each closely imitating the parent 
journal, each asserting that its intention 
was ‘to interest, to elevate, and to amuse.” 
Of these a few have forced their way to the 
front, and compete with their predecessor 
in a settled success. Others, in astonishing 
number, come forth, and run their little 


‘eourse upon the bookstalls and disappear. 


Every railway station displays them, in 
multi-colored rank on rank—orange and 
sage green and dull pink, golden yellow 
and lead blue and _ buff—all thronged 
with advertisements, each for the price of 
one penny, offering snacks and snippets of 
instruction, elevation, and amusement. 

We believe that the effect of all this 


gaudy, kaleidoscopic literature on the 


minds of the generation which is just pass- 
ing from boyhood to manhood is immense, 


_ and, pace Canon Scott-Holland, emphatic- 


ally bad. Thousands of unformed minds re- 
ceive no mental discipline but what these 


_ serappy journals supply for a modest penny. 
> You siip your copper coin into the slot, and 
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by a mechanical process you are instructed, 
elevated, and amused. We are bound to 
say that we are unable, after a wide, com- 
parative study of these journals, to admit 
that the three aims of which they boast are 
carried out to an equal degree. The pur- 
pose is, first of all, to amuse at any cost, and 
to instruct in a strictly secondary degree. 
To elevate seems entirely neglected; noth- 
ing could be less elevating than the whole 
tendency and character of these papers. 
We are not sanguine, we confess, that any 
efforts of ours will stem, fora moment, the 
tide of emptiness and folly on which this 
rainbow-colored literature floats and flaunts 
itself. Here, we are afraid, is a supply 
which answers more and more to an imper- 
ative demand. The production of all this 
penny-in-the-slot journalism has led to the 
formation of a large public which not only 
reads it with avidity, but reads nothing 
else, and is thereby so demoralized that it 
loses the power of exercising any intelli- 
gent persistence. The snippet journals are 
educating a vast population into an inabil- 
ity to fix the attention on any subject what- 
ever for more than, say, two minutes at a 
time. 

Our readers, we know, belong to the 
dwindlirg minority which does not find its 
intellectual pastime in these compendiums 
of scissor-cuttings. We believe, there- 
fore, that a statement, offered without prej- 
udice, of what these penny journals really 
do present to their myriad subscribers, will 
not be unwelcome. In the first place, the 
idea that anything immoral or “‘improper”’ 
is printed in these popular papers is a com- 
plete error. The jesting in sume of the vul- 
garer “comic” journals is occasionally 
rather gross, but nothing could surpass its 
intensity of moral purpose. The Noncon- 
formist conscience leans back in its padded 
chair, with a lapful of scraps, in buff and 
pink and green, and finds not a word or a 
thought which, in its own vernacular, 
‘could bring a blush to the cheek of a 
young person.” We are temped to say 
that the morality of the colored journal is 
one of its faults, so utterly empty and con- 
ventional is it, so indicative of a timid and 
insincere outlook upon life. In this 
twilight of the lower middle classes, all the 
cats are gray. We are willing, however, to 
commend this decency for what it is worth, 
and to admit that the absence of any ap- 
proach to license contrasts favorably with 
the carnal obsession of the French or Italian 
newspavers of the same class. When we 
have said this, our commendation of the so- 
called ‘‘comic” papers must cease. The fun 
in their illustrations and their text alike is 
of the poorest, the most monotonous, the 
most degrading kind, and from week to 
week, in journal upon journal, the same sort 
of pictorial practical joke, preposterously 
violent, recurs over and over again with so 
amazing a want of freshness, that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how such jaded merri- 
ment can be offered to the youngest sub- 
scriber with the faintest hope of awakening 
asmile. 

When we turn to the serious part of these 
journals, however, we find that what the 
convinced lover of snippet literature really 
desires is decorous enough. No joint of in- 
formation is put upon the table, but there 
is supplied a bewildering profusion of 
science tabloids, and dish upon dish of lit- 
erary mince, Here we find, for instance, in 
twenty-five lines a complete history and 
geography of Christmas Island. Anessay on 
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training-ships for sailors is finished in 
twenty-four lines. The biography of a suc- 
cessful Russian engineer is exhaustively 
treated in twenty-six lines. All informa- 
tion is, in this way, cut down on the Procrus- 
tean bed of brevity, and what the nature of 
it is, is of no consequence, if it is only suc- 
cinct and short. Hence, in breathless 
haste we pass from ‘‘Remarkable Flags” to 
the ‘‘'Newest Fixed Star,” and back by the 
annals of the Pharmaceutical Society to the 
statistics of heavy football teams. We are 
informed, in exactly the same style, about 
‘““A Gold Mine on the Kaiser’s Upper Lip,” 
and about the new satellite of Saturn, 
while improvements in the cinematograph 
jostle the ancient dialects of Mexico. The 
ingenuity shown in rummaging the visible 
and invisible worlds for the siftings and 
scrapings of information is really laudable, 
and we need not reproach the compilers 
with an accuracy to which they make no 
claim. Their object, frankly confessed, is 
to concentrate the attention of idle-minded 
readers for the shortest practicable space of 
time, 

We have made various experiments as to 
the amount of time which these journals 
have decided should be given to each of 
their snippets. In other words, their busi- 
ness being accurately to guage the duration 
of their readers’ capacity for concentration, 
we have taken for granted that they have 
now discovered it, and have come to the 
conclusion that the space in which the at- 
tention of a reader can be held is not safely 
to be extended beyond eighty seconds. To 
read the longest averaze snippet aloud, and 
to dwell proportionately on what it purveys, 
does not, we find, take any longer than this, 
and the only exceptions to this rule of brev- 
ity are the passages of fiction, which de- 
mand no attention at all, and the ‘‘competi- 
tions,” which excite the commercial in- 
stincts of the reader, and are, without 
doubt, the mainstay of all these publica- 
tions, 

We propose to take no other feature of 
snippet literature into consideration to-day. 
Its brevity is, perhaps, its greatest curse. 
It is, as we have said, encouraging a vast 
population of readers to grow up with 
brains which become fatigued, and 
hopelessly inattentive, if a mental effort is 
demanded for more than eighty seconds. 
It assum2s that information is welcome to 
the mind, but that the modern reader is in- 
capable of pursuing it to its. sources, or 
holding it when it is presented to him. We 
believe that the old habit of reading stand- 
ard works in poetry or history or biography 
is almost extinct among young readers to- 
day. For the chronicle of the early growth 
and slow intellectual development of a cele- 
brated character, crude anecdotes are sub- 
stituted, as in one of the papers now before 
us, where we are informed, under the head of 
“literature,” that a well-known and much- 
esteemed author of to-day, ‘‘with the pro- 
ceeds of some blueberries sold to the mother 
of her future husband, bought the pencil 
with which her first story was written.” 
This is the fabulous and vulgar trash which 
takes the p.ace of history and criticism, and 
this is the full extent to which the editors 
of these journals can venture to tax the 
strained attention of their readers with the 
exhausting topic of “literature.” 


It is useless to resist these abuses of the 
printing-press, but we think the nuisance 
which they cause worth protesting against. 
Cheaply illustrated, and still more cheaply 
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edited, with scissors and paste instead of in- 
dependent thought, they are aiding in the 
mental deterioration of hundreds and .-thou- 
sands of young minds. They weaken the 
power of the brain in assimilating infor- 
mation; they reduce to a minimum its ca- 
pacity for retaining and connecting ideas. 
The only hope we have is that when the 
whole generation has been fed upon noth- 
ing but pap and mince-meat, there will come 
a revolt against the purveyors of this mis- 
erable diet, and that the victims of violent 
mental indigestion will decide that their 
children shall, at least, not be fed upon the 
trash which was supplied to them. But 
they will not be able to concentrate their 
attention on their sufferings for more than 
eighty seconds at most, and this is hardly 
a long enough time to determine upon a 
plan of revolution.—The Saturday Review. 


a. gas 


Book Reviews and Notices 


Lady Louisa Stuart Selections from Her Manu- 
Scripts. Edited by Hon. James Howe. New York: 
Harper& Bros. 1899. Price, $2. 

When one looks at the striking portrait sketch 
of “Lady Louisa Stuart in Her 94th Year,” 
which is the attractive frontispiece of this vol- 
ume, one is prepared to find much that is inter- 
esting in the ensuing pages; and one is not dis- 
appoiated. Lady Louisa Stuart was born in 
1757, and died in 1851. What a reach of eventful 
years is covered by such a life! In these pages 
one sees the evidence of a genial, thoughtful, 
womanly nature. The writer, for doubtless she 
would herself decry the name of author, from 
her earliest years, possessed keen powers of ob- 
servation, and soon developed within herself 
the ability to record her impressions. This she 
had done through all her long life, but never 
permitted herself toappear in print before the 
public. To a lady in her high position such a 
condition of publicity would be abhorrent. Now 
that she has gone from this life, it has been 
thought well to gratify other than her own im- 
mediate circle of friends, by printing these se- 
lections. They contain ‘Some Account of John, 
Duke of Argyll, and His Family’’; ‘‘Notes”’ to 
the *‘Fairies’ Frolic” and ‘‘The Diamond Robe,”’ 
also the ‘‘History of the Fortunate Youth,” and 
several unpublished letters of Sir Walter Scott. 
Through all these there runsa splendid vein of 
healthy humor; a bigh feeling for that which is 
really noble, and that kindly common-sense, 
which with sucha combination of high-toned 
spirit is always attractive. The Lady Louisa 
never married, but there is not the suspicion 
even, of angularity or vinegar. She is good and 
jolly through all her life. She laughs heartily, 
possibly even. loudly, also. She speaks very 
plainly at times, as a lady may, on occasion. 
Somehow one feels as if Thackeray might have 
known her, and learned from her clear pen how 
to set down the foibles and vanities of humanity, 
and do it all with a smile. 

One can follow her through her child-life, 
with her aged parents, in the seclusion which is 
unlike any other seclusion—that of an English 
mansion and an English park. Then into that 
old London of the Georges, which did not at- 
tract her much, but from which came to her 
friend after friend, to tell her of all its happen- 
ings, It is to this power of attracting others to 
her that we are indebted for all that these 
memoirs contain. None but a genial soul could 
thus constantly attract, and by this attraction 
keep ever young, even unto the long drawn 
term of ninety and four years. The book will be 
read over and over again by those who are for- 
tunate enough to read it once. 

As a specimen of her acute observation, her 
genial and true spirit, let us hear what this dear 
old lady in her life of singleness has to say upon 
womanly nature and affection. She is referring 
to an expression which Pericles used as an ad- 
monition to the women of Athens, when, in an 
oration, he thus alludes to them: ‘The less 
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that is said of you, the less that is heard of you, 
the better for you.’ Lady Stuart confesses 
that this saying seemed to her ‘‘harsh, affront- 
ing, illiberal,savoring of barbarism, and dictated 
by prejudice, if not by jealousy.” ‘'So,’’ she 
says, “every woman who joins a high spirit to 
some degree of self-conceit will-probably think 
it while on the bright side of twenty-one. But 
what was thus indignantly repelled made itself 
remembered, it could not be got rid of. And 
why? Because it was grounded ontruth. It is 
surely a misfortune to women to be rendered 
conspicuous even without their own consent, as 
in the case of transcendent personal beauty, or 
a high and. responsible situation. But if a wo- 
man labors to attain the dangerous pinnacle of 
power, fame, fashion, or any other species of 
distinction, she will find reason to pronounce 
the Athenian statesman not only a sage but a 
prophet.” For all this, however, Lady Louisa 
Stuart gives full scope to woman’s affection. 
She thus writes on that subject, in continuation 
of theforegoing: ‘Madame de Stael has justly 
said that love is but an episode (she might have 
added an insignificant one) in the life of a man; 
the whole poem, the main story,in that of a 
woman, And whether it be love, commonly so- 
called, or friendship, or maternal, or filial, or 
sisterly affection, no one can deny that some 
aff ction, something belonging to the heart, in- 
fluences female cenduct far more than male. I 
do not say this in censure of men. But such as 
men and women were created, such, I presume, 
is (in a certain sense) what they ought to be. 
‘Why has not man a microscopic eye? For this 
plain reason—man is not a fly.’ Why has not he 
(generally speaking) feelings that melt his reso- 
lution, impede his exertion, weaken his reason, 
combat his interest, overpower his prudence? 
For this plain reason—he is not a woman. Were 
it otherwise, how could the business of the 
world be carried on? How a single step be 
taken in public life?”’ 

Thus Lady Stuart writes out of her own heart, 
and with rare good sense. 

There are some delightful letters from Sir 
Walter Scott also in the volume, which have 
never before been printed. Weseeinthem how 
genially and philosophically the great author of 
the. Waverly novels took the reverses in his 
fortune, and set himself manfully to work with 
mind and pen. These few letters bring vividly 
before one the library at Abbottsford and its 
genial occupant, noble at all times, whether in 
the full flush of fame and fortune, or under the 
cloud of a lowering adversity. 

We can promise to all readers of selections 
from Lady Louisa Stuart’s manuscripts at last 
put into print, a really ehjoyable time in their 
perusal. 


Sermons, Biographical and Miscellaneous. By 
the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Baliol 
College. Edited by the Very Rev. W. H. Freeman- 
tle, M. A., Dean of Ripon. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1899. Price, $2.50. 

This interesting volume contains nineteen ser- 
mons, which reflect the well known amiability 
and broad mindedness of the famous Master of 
Baliol. No one can read these learned disserta- 
tions, without being better for the exercise. 
The smiling, genial scholar takes you along 
with him, and you find him pleasant company. 
You may not agree with him, but his differences 
are so natural to himself, and so well put, that 
you never think of leaving him until the journey 
is ended. In these charming excursions you 
are introduced to Jobn Wycliffe, and following 
him ccmes Ignatius Loyola; you have also for 
companions Richard Baxter, Bloise Pascal,Johu 
Wesley, Dean Stanley, Canon Hugh Pearson, 
and Professors Henry Smith and T. H. Green. 
These all come singly, but thereare curious re- 
lations also, in which John Bunyan and Bene- 
dict Spinoza are yoked together; and Leon 
Gambetta and Archbishop Tait walked side by 
side. But thereis nothing incongruous in all 
this. The range of men and the range of sub- 
jects in the miscellaneous sermons reveal a 
man of wide and varied sympathies. He bas a 
genial outlock upon both the Church and the 
world, and will not assume a pessimistic view 
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about anything whatever. Perhaps these two 


extracts will serve as good examples of style, 


temper, and matter: . 


Faith, without knowledge. is a willful and unmean- 
ing thing, which can never guide men into light and 
truh. It will pervert their notion of God; it will 
transfer them from one religion to another: it may, 
and often has, undermined their sense of right and 
wrong. It has no exp-rience of life or of history no 


power of understanding or foreseeing the nature of — 


the struggle which is going on in the human 


heart, or the movements which affect Churches, and | 


which, as ecclesiastical history shows, always have 
been, and will be again. It isapt to rest on some mis- 


applied quotation from Scripture, and to claim for 
its own creed, theories, and fancies, the authority of — 


inspiration. 

But then, again, knowledge without faith is feeble 
and powerless, unsuited to our condition in this world, 
supplying no sufficient motive for human action. Io is. 
apt to si kinto iselation and se’fishress, and seems 
rather to detach us from God and our fellow-men than 
to unite ustothem. It is likely to pass into a cold 
and sceptical temper of mind, which sees only the 
difficulties that surround us,’/and thinks that one 
thing is as good as another, and that nothing in this. 
world signifies. 


The last sermon but one in the book was 


preached to the servants at Baliol. A few lines 
will give a pleasing glimpse of such relation- 
ship. And the minuteness of the detail recalls. 
the quaintness of our own Dr. Houghton, in his. 
addresses to his St. Anna’s Guild 

The servants, too, mu t help their masters in main— 
taining order and regularity in the household. They 
must keep up its character for hospitality. They are 
part of the family, and also, if they deseive to be so, 
in a measure the friends of his friends 
serving for him, but forte sense of duty, for the 
love of God. There is one thing which it may seem 
almost vulgar to mention; it iscleanliness. Cleanli- 
ness, it has been said, is next to godliness; and it is. 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of it to 
healih, to good looks, to the fairness and growth of 
everybody and everything. All persons should be 
alike scrupulous about it, forit has an effect upon the 
mind, and isitself the markof asuperior mind. Let 
it be admitted also that it causes a great deal of 
trouble, and that there are many excuses for neglect— 
ing it. 

Even in this extract on such a commonplace: 
subject, the genial nature of Jowett comes out. 
What a fine touch that is when speaking of 
cleanliness, he says, ‘‘it is itself the mark of a 
superior mind’’; and how full of sympathy the 
admission ‘that it causes a great deal of trouble, 
and there are many excuses for neglecting it.’” 


The Bi-Centennial of the Founding of the First Bap- 
tist Church of the City of Philadelphia, 1698-1898 
Edited by William Williams Skeen, M.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 

This portly volume will of course be of pri- 
mary interest to the congregation of the ‘First 
Baptist Church,’’ but it also has a value as the 
record of a long course of earnest Christian 
work, and in its earlier portion throws somein- 
teresting side lights upon the history of reli- 
gious development in Philadelphia. Appendix 
D contains the Baptist indictment of the Church 
of England in a Jetter to the Rev. Mr. Clayton, 
rector of Christ Church,who took the new con- 
gregation to task in the spring of 1698, for their 
act of schism. The letter must have opened his 
eyes to the fact that in dealings of this kind there 
is no short and easy method. He was required to 
give Scriptural authority for everything in the 
Church of England as it then existed, from 
archbishops down to organists, vergers and sing- 
ing boys, as also for every service of the Prayer 
Book in all its details. If he had been a man of 
humour and resource, be might have answered 
by asimilar demand, and thus have approached 


a basis of discussion. But he seems tohave _ 


dropped the matter without further notice The 
contents of the book include an historical sketch 
by the editor, biographies of the successive pas- 
tors, addresses by several prominent ministers, 
the programme of the celebration, and histories 
of the organizations connected with the society. 
Tothese are added fifteen appendices on special 
subjects of interest. There are a number of 
well executed engravings. The whole forms a 


handsome volume of over five hundred pages. Fe 


They are not. | 
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Reminiscences of the Santiago Campaign. By 
Captain John Bigelow. U. S. A. With a Map. New 
York: Harperand Bros. 1899. Price, $1.25. 

This isa manly recital of adventures in Cuba 
during the late hostilities there, and a current 
criticism upon the whys and wherefores of some 
disagreeable happenings. All is done by a gen- 
tlemanly hand, and with a frankness which is 
never insinuating or abusive. In the preface 
our author states the purport of his book in these 
_ words: ‘The enlisting, organizing, drilling, and 
equipping of an army of over two hundred and 
fifty thousand men, the transportation of about 
twenty thousand of them to a theatre of war a 
thousand miles or more distant, and froma tem- 
perate toa tropical climate, on less than one 
month's notice for preparation, involved endless 
confusion, and an almost total disregard of the 
rules and precautions of scientific warfare. In 
this narration I have not sought to give undue 
prominence to, still less to disguise, any of the 
consequences of this want of preparation. Oa 
the contrary, if what I have to report can have 
any value, professionally, or otherwise, and I 
hope it will be found to have some, it must con- 
sist mainly in the frank disclosure of everything 
that fell under my personal observation, the re- 
currence of which our government in the future 
should strive to avoid.’? The honesty and honor 
that pervade all that Capt. Bigelow has writ- 
ten, may be inferred from what he is courageous 
enough to say of himself when under fire: ‘At 
the first volley, being entirely unprepared for it, 
I ducked my head involuntarily, and felt as if J 
must or ought to be hit. Ono realizing that I 
was not, I was pleased to observe that no one 
seemed to have noticed me, Iam pretty sure 
that nobody did. Every one was doubtless ab- 
sorbed just then in his own sensations and de- 
portment. After that I did not attempt to 
dodge bullets, though. I repeatedly sought shel- 
ter from them.’’ The incidental mention of 
wounds and suffering and death, told in the most 
matter of fact way in these pages, helps one to 
realize somewhat of tne horrors of war. 


The Gospel for a World of Sin. A Companion 
Vo.ume to The Gospel for an Age of Doubt.’ By 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 

; Company. 1899. 

Dr. Van Dyke has given to the world one of 
the most eloquent, persuasive, and comprehen- 
sive presentations of the Gospel of Atongment 
through the Precious Blood of Christ, that has 
appeared in any age. He has grasped the broad 
idea of the Atonement as a fact so many-sided 
that it defies definition; as a power so persua- 
sive and transforming that it can be expressed 
only in a life. There are many passages of re- 


markable force and beauty in this book. The 


author writes from his heart even more than 
from his head, and both are full of the clear, 
pure light of everlasting, divine truth which 
streams from the Cross of the Redeemer of the 
world. We do not see how any serious person 
can read this book without catching the inspi- 


ration of it, and being helped by it to higher liv- - 


ing. It is a strong plea for the Gospel of Divine 
Love as the only cure for the evils which 
abound in a world of sin. 


Thoughts on the Cullects forthe Trinity Sea- 
son. By Ethel] Romanes. New York: Longmans, 
Green &Co. Pp. 296. Price, $1. 

This dainty little book, in green and gold, isa 
distinct addition to our devotional literature. It 
is designed to help those who wish to keep up 
the practice of devout meditation, but to whom, 
for lack of time or training, more elaborate 
pooks of formal meditations are not helpful. 
Bach of the collects is broken up into halfa 
dozen paragrapbs, which furnish food for prac 
tical contemplation for as many days of the 
week. Thus the rich stores of devotional mean- 
ing contained in the collects of the Prayer Book 
are made available and distributed throughout 
the week. The idea is an excellent one, and is 
well worked out. The tone of the meditations is 
thoroughly healthy, and the book cannot fail to 
be helpful to any thoughtful person. The 
treatment of the Saints’ Days of Trinitytide is 
particularly good. 


Gbe Living Church 


Pabo, the Priest. A Novel. By S. Barring-Gould. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 
50 cts. 

Our readers will take it for granted that any 
work from the pen of Mr, Barring Gould must 
be well written and full oftinterest. This story 
is no exception tothe rule. It is astory of the 
struggles of the Welsh for the freedom of their 
Church in the reign of Henry I of England. It 
is full of historical incidents and allusions, and 
the devotion of the people to their priest-chief 
is full of the spirit of the martyrs of early days. 
The story ends with deliverance from oppres- 
sion, and the restoration of the rights of the 
people. 


Cromwell’s Own. By Author Paterson. New York 

and London: Harper & Bros. Price. $1.50 

As the title vould indicate,this is a story of the 
Rebellion or the Revolution in Charles I ’s time. 
You call it one name or the other, according to 
your lights and beliefs. The hero is a Unita- 
rian,though why he is one,except that his father 
was one, is not told. A Unitarian in those times 
was considered by both Royalist and Round- 
head as being as near a devilas aman could be, 
and so the hero gets more kicks than ha’pence 
from all sides. He is tough, however, and gets 
along with it all, and slips his neck out of a hal- 
ter and rides off to his lady love, Cromwell’s 
ward. His rival, Cromwell's son, dies in the 
nick of time, and Cromwell who ought to curse 
the Unitarian, feels,iike Balaam, constrained to 
bless, so they marry. Itis a mildly interesting 
story, but does not tell much about Cromwell. 


The Garden of Swords. By Max Pemberton. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. 

A sad story, and yet one that arrests the at- 
tention from the very beginning. The title is 
very mysterious, but it means th it lovely gar- 
den of France, Alsace Lorraine, which indeed 
became a Garden of Swords in the Franco Prus- 
sian War. The scene is laid in and around 
Worth and at Strasburg, and the gruesome ter- 
rors of the seige of that fair city are depicted 
in vivid colors. The love story that winds in 
and out through bursting bombs and burning 
villas, has one or two very dramatic chapters in 
it. The style is full of animation, and the in- 
terest never flags. The author is no ‘‘prentice 
hand,” and the book is fully up to the standard 
the public has set for him. 


CuarLorre M. Yonau’s new story this year is 
entitled ‘‘The Herd Boy and His Hermit,” and 
is historical in its setting. Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker will publish the book about the middle of 
September. 


Mr. Tuomas WHITTAKER will soon bring out a 
second series of ‘The Chief Tunings,” by the 
Rev. A. W. Snyder. The first series was pub- 
lished some ten years ago, and is now in its fifth 
edition. The new volume will discuss the 
fundamentals of the Faith, under such heads 
as The Necessity of Belief; Of Belief in God; 
Atheism; Agnosticism; Revelation ; The Christ; 
Christianity; Inspiration; The Bible; How to 
Read the Bible, etc., in such a way that any 
man ian understand. The popularity of the 
first will make a good sale for the second series. 


' Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 

INGERSOLL's CAREER.—Mr. Ingersoll was one of 
the few intidels whom this country has pro- 
duced. In fact, he is about the only one who has 
won notoriety, and the only one who has traded 
on bis unb lief. Thomas Paine was a deist who 
earned immortality by his services as a patriot, 
as a trenchant pampaleteer. Voltaire pro- 
foundly influenced the political history of 
France, and still shapes somewhat its current 
popular philosophy of life, if not its metaphysical 
speculation, and he must ever be reckoned with 
as one of the masters of French prose and verse. 
But no:such fameawaits Mr, Ingersoll when our 
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children’s children study either the history, the 
literature, or the philosophy of the period in 
which he lived. . . . He was a Don Quixote 
tilting at wind-mills. He was a bold assailant. 
of views, which, however much they obtain 
among the illiterate and superstitious, no longer 
obtain among intelligent, rational men. 


The Saturday Review 


Tus ArcupisHors’ Dxrciston.—All the argu- 
ments for the ceremonial use of incense, and the 
carrying of lights in procession as catholic and 
edifying practices, remain absolutely unaffected 
by the legal prohibition pronounced by the pri- 
mates. The fanatics who denounce every un- 
familiar rite as superstitious or idolatrous, will 
find little satisfaction in this judgment. So far 
is incense from being condemned as evil, that 
“even now the liturgical use of incense is not by 
law permanently excluded from the Church’s 
ritual.” If the ecclesiastical atmosphere were 
less heated, the archbishop suggests that this 
latent authority might even now be used. 
“Many things might become probable when our 
toleration of one another has risen to a higher 
level, which are not probable at present.”” Only 
one thing can give the Archbishops’ decisions 
the character of a Protestant triumph, and that 
is the disobedience of the ritualist clergy. It is 
indeed very difficult to see how disobedience 
could be excused. It is certain that no weightier- 
confirmation could be given to the p.pular 
charge against the Ritualists that they are 
essentially lawless, following no better authority 
than their own preferences. We would earnestly 
press on the clergy concerned to consider 
calmly the position in which they are placed. 


The Spectator 


Those who throughout the present troubles 
and discontents in the Church have held fast to 
the belief that the Court of the Archbishops 
would prove a tribunal competent to provide the 
necessary discipline for the Church, may fairly 
feel their faith justified by the admirable deci- 
sion given on Monday in regard to the liturgical 
use of incense and the carrying of lighted 
candles in processions. Nothiog could have 
been wiser, more moderate, and yet firmer in 
tone, and, in a word, more eminently judicial, 
than the judgment read by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. That the decision will be obeyed 
even by the most extreme Ritualists, we can not 
doubt. To think otherwise is to assume that the 
men who lay most stress upon episcopal author- 
ity, and whose whole theory of Church govern- 
ment and discipline is based on the rignt of the 
bishops to direct the Church, are willing to flout 
that authority and to declare that they will only 
obey when decisions are consonant with their 
own particular theories. But that would be 
pure anarchy, and anarchy of a kind which 
should be specially odious to the advanced High 
Churchmen. 


The Christian Advocate (Methodist) 


CuristraANn Vows.—So far as our Churchis con- 
cerned, a man is bound to it only by his vows. 
If in good standing, he may withdraw at any 
time without injury to the cause, or any reflec- 
tion on his own good name. But so long as he 
claims a place ia it and is under its protection, 
he is bound to observe his promises or suffer as 
a transgressor. An applizant coming to the al- 
tar of the Chucch ‘solemnly, in the presence 
of God and the congregation, ratifies and con- 
firms the promise and vow of repentance, faith, 
and obedience, contained in the baptismal cov- 
enant.’? This covenant binds him to faith in 
the Holy Scriptures, and a life of consecration 
to God’s service; to ‘renounce the devil and all 
his works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, 
with all covetous desires of the same, and the 
carnal desires of the flesh,’’ so as not to ‘‘follow 
or beled by them.’ This is specifically a vow to 
God, by which the applicant pub icly separates 
himsef lfrom the world and sanctifiies himself to 
the divine service—a vow taken notas an experi-- 
ment, nor fora limited period, but for all time. 
It cannot be recalled nor broken without treason 
and desertion. ‘‘There is no discharge in this. 
war.’ i 
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The housebold 


A Cabin in the Woods 


BURROUGHS, AS INTERVIEWED BY 
CLIFTON JOHNSON 


JOHN 


(CONCLUDED) 


‘Afternoons I always walk through the 
woods or help the men I hire with the work. 
Just a little back in the woods is a stream— 
Black Creek, we callit. It’s very picturesque 
and very wild. For two miles it winds 
through the forest, and the tall trees on each 
side are reflected in the quiet water. I have 
a boat on it, and my dog and I often go over 
here and have arow. Igo there in April to 
hear the pine warblers and the water- 
thrushes. At the same time I see flocks of 
rusty blackbirds. They collect there in 
troops and have their concerts. They are 
quite tame, and let me row by so close I can 
see their yellow eyes. Now and then I catch 
a glimpse of a muskrat or a mink. 

“Tn the immediate neighborhood of Slab- 
sides, at this season, I hear the scarlet tan- 
ager every day. It is a wood bird, and does 
not go down into the cultivated land along 
the Hudson. The rose-breasted grossbeak 
is in song now, with its rich soft, warble, and 
so is the oven-bird. I like to watch the lat- 
ter launch into the air. Often, it will go up 
to a height of a hundred feet, and then it 
bursts into song, and descends—just as if it 
were a rocket—first a vigorous upward flight, 
then an explosion of song high in air, then 
the gentle drift back to earth. 

“In the evening I hear the piping of the 
wood frog, the leopard frog, the bull-frog 
and, best of all, the song of the toad. The 
toad’s song is a guttural sort of music, but to 
me it is very sweet. The old toad, while it 
vocalizes, sits half-body deep in the water,: 
and its song is one of thankfulness and good 
will. The sound is like the purring of the 
geniiof the twilight. I wish some poet would 
put the song of the toad into his verses. 

‘The only other animal sounds at night 
are the voices of the owls and whippoorwills. 
A while ago, though, I did hear a strange 
whistling. It was shrill and high-pitched, 
and I couldn’t account for it. I rather sus- 
pect it was a coon, but I’m not sure. 

“Recently, a story circulated that we had 
some wild ‘varmint’ here in the woods. It 
was said it had killed a horse in one place, 
fought with dogs in another, mained a calf in 
another. It was the talk of allthe region for 
ten days or two weeks, and many people 
really believed some animal that had escaped 
from a menagerie was roaming about. The 
woods were avoided by the timid-—but there 
was nothing toit. People seem to have a 
thirst for that sort of thing, and to crave it 
as a sauce for the prose of their daily events, 
and the story grows wonderfully when it 
once gets started. 

“Tae whippdorwills began to pips this 
year April 16sh, but they were not in fuli 
song till the end of the month, Tney come 
very close to the house, and I hear some 
notes from them that would be strange to 
the ears of some people. Bzfore they make 
any other sound, they ‘puit, tuit,” just like 
a turkey. Then followsa preliminary cluck, 
and lastly they break into the familiar cry 
that gives them their name. The whippoor- 
will makes its nest on the ground and, as it 
sits there,it in color and streaking is so like 
a piece of bark and s» blends itself with its 
surroundings, that you never would see it 
if it did not start up before you. 


ing his plumage, 


The bird H 


The Living Church 


is up and off like some great moth or bat. It 
has a very silent flight, and makes no sound 
whatever—no more than if it were a shadow. 
Like all nocturnal birds, its web of feathers 
is very downy and much softer than that of 
the day birds. In the case of the owls that 
want to steal on their prey, this is a great 
help, but the whippoorwiltl feeds on insects, 
and I don’t understand why they should be 
so noiseless. 


‘T often hear the little whinny of the 
screech owls, and the cry of the hoot owls 
off in the woods. One day I had a friend 
here who could imitate the calls of a great 
many birds and animalsexactly. While we 
were out walking we sat down under a tree 
and he gave the hoot of anowl. Two crows 
appeared on the scene instantly. The owls 
eat’ the crows’ eggs, and if the crows hear an 
owl hoot in the daytime, they all go and 
have a great powwow. They make sucha 
noise, that the owl wishes himself almost 
anywhere else. So these two crows, when 
they heard that call, thought they had 
caught one of the robbers. ‘Come on boys, 
here’s fun!’ they cried, and were after him 
atonce. But when they saw us they were 
sharp enough to see how the land lay, and 
they got out of there lively. 


“My friend hooted again, and in a minute 
or two an owl came and lit on the tree about 
us and sat there looking down with his great 
round eyes. All he saw was these two 
featherless owls sitting there at the foot of 
the tree laughing at him. But he wouldn’t 
believe he was fooled, and sat there grumb- 
ling at us till we went away. 


“The noblest of all the birds that comes 
within view of my clearing is the eagle. 
Think of getting up in the morning and 
looking out of your winduw and seeing an 
eagle perched in plain sight. Ido that fre- 
quently. 1 saw him within a day or two 
up on that dead tree at the top of the moun- 
tain. He looked as big as a turkey, and he 
was near euough so that [ could see his 
white head. He sat there a long time preen- 
I saw him there a year 
ago, and I cll his perch the ‘eagle tree.’ It 
isa big hemlock that has been s:ruck by 
lightning. A great many trees about here 
have ‘been |lightning struck. One that I 
was looking at recently was a large oak. 
The tree had been blown to pieces.as if by 
an explosion of dynamite. Great slivers 
like rails were scattered all through the 
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HERE isn’t a Tooth Brush made ex- 
cept the Prephylactic that really 
does what it is designed for. The 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


gets the teeth clean. Other brushes get them 
pretty near clean. “ Pretty near” causes 
decay. Teeth always decay from without, 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your pr. 
tection, Curyed handle and face a fit A 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans be- 
tween the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. These mean much to cleanly persons— 
the only ones who like our brush. 4.7"Jts? 35e. 
Children’s (2 sizes) 25e. By mail or at deal- 
ers’. Send for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 
2 Pine Street, Florence, Mass 
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woods, some of them 150 or 200 feet from the © 


tree. 


“IT have the partridges about me all 
through the year. They are never in the 
clearing, but I saw one fly across one day. 
They begin to drum the last of April. When 
I was a little fellow I tried to steal up to 
one to see how he did it. I crept and crept 
along until I almost wore my pants out, and 
just as I got within a rod of the bird, it 
looked over the log it was behind —‘he! he! 
he!’—laughing at me as much as to say: ‘Go 


home now, little boy; you’ve seen a par- 


tridge.’ I don’t know how the creature 
heard me. I didn’t crack a twig or make a 
sound. Perhaps hesmelled me. I was dis- 


appointed, but I said: ‘I’ll see you yet,’ and 
I have seen partridges drum a number of 
times since. It used to be thought that the 
bird beat its wings on a log or hit them to- 
gether over its back. What it really does 
is to inflate its breast and thump it with its 
wings faster and faster till the sound runs 
into a low roll. It is a call to the female— 


the partridge’s way of wooing. As he drums, 


he stands very ‘straight and struts about 
with his tail wide-spread dragging on the 
ground, : 

‘'Things are of course comparatively quiet 
here in the winter, but there are the chica- 
dees, the woodpeckers, bluejays and crows; 
and sometimes the hounds will drive a fox 
across the clearing right in front of the 
house. Last year 1 had a woodchuck just 
over the way at the foot of the cliff, but he 


didn’t seem to like my company and he dug ~ 


out. I’d see him nibbling the leaves and 


he’d sometimes nibble the celery. 
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By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
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is it that the brands of White 


Lead made by quick or patent 

process are almost invariably sold 

below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 


generally know that they are inferior to the 
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threatened to dispatch him for that, and it 
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oe be ’twas our threats frightened him Sanitary Conditions in Schools GC ONESTY is the best 
. A a ve é BY H. A, THOMAS, M.D. policy.” Nobody 
t : ; ; ; ; 
z eo or. apne Wee ee 1 is no small encouragement to a hygienic contradicts it. 
, and next to tha e face of a Minati : 
, : publication to have brought home to it Your dealer can get lamp- 
scarred cliff. I know how impressed I have | irrefutable evidence of the fact that it has s iio 


been with the stony tops of the Adirondack 
mountains. The composure of their rocks 
was like the face of God Almighty. What 
venerableness, what power, what repoes! 
It was grandeur unspeakable. 

“There’s nothing in any city that touches 
me that way. No, for me, real living is to 
be among the rocks, the hills, the trees, and 
the life of nature as you see it in the coun- 
try and in the forests. It is that instinct 
made me build Slabsides, and here I stay 
and see my days go by. I sit here and watch 
them go. Some of them are bright, some of 
them are dun-colored, and some are black. 
But on the whole I have a pretty good time. 
—The Interior. 


Thoroughly Puzzled 


HE contemporaries of Gilbert Stuart 
praise, not only his portraits, but his 
conversation, which excelled in apt phrases, 
liveliness of expression, and in humor. Once 
while in England he was traveling in a 
stage-coach with several gentlemen, strang- 
ers to him, but sociable and full of good 
spirits. They became so interested in their 
fellow-passenger’s talk that they were curi- 
ous to know who and what he was. 

One of them put a roundabout question to 
find out the stranger’s calling, and Stuart 
answered that he sometimes dressed gentle- 
men’s and ladies’ hair. 

**You are a hair-dresser, then?” 

‘What?’ exclaimed Stuart. ‘‘Do you 


| take me for a barber?” 


“T beg your pardon, sir, but I inferred it 
from what yousaid. May I take the liberty 
to ask what you are?” 

“Why, [sometimes brush a gentleman’s 
coat or hat, and sometimes adjust a cravat.” 

Oh, you are a valet, then, to some no- 
bleman?”’ 

‘A valet! Indeed, I am not! I am not 
a servant! To be sure, I make coats and 
waistcoats for gentlemen,” 

“Oh, you are a tailor!” 

Tailor! Do TI look like a tailor? I never 
handled a goose other than a roasted one.” 

By this time the passengers were roaring 
with laughter, and one said: 

‘What, then, are you?” 

‘*T’]] tell you,” answered Stuart. “I dress 
hair, brush hats and coats, adjust a cravat, 
make coats, waistcoats, and breeches, and 
likewise boots and shoes.” 

“Oho! a boot and shoemaker, after all!” 

“Guessagain, gentlemen! I never handled 
boot or shoe but for my own feet, yet alll 
have told you is true.” 

‘We may as well give up guessing,” and 
again there was a burst of laughter. 

“Now, gentlemen, I will not play the fool 
with you any longer, I get my bread by 
making faces,” said Stuart, so screwing his 


face that the passengers shook with merri- 


ment. 

“Ah! you are a comedian?” 

I never was on the stage,” said Stuart, as 
the stage drove up to its stopping place, 
where the passengers separated. 

“Gentlemen.” said Stuart, ‘‘all that I have 
said of my various employments is included 


in these words: I am a portrait painter. If 
you will call on me, | shall be ready to brush 
you a coat or hat, dress your hair, accommo- 
date you with bvots or shoes, give you ruf- 


fles or cravats, and make faces for you.”— 


\ Youth's Companion. 


been accomplishing one of the objects which, chimneys that almost never 
at different periods in its career, it has set break from heat, or those that 


before itself. Not long ago the American break continually. Which does. 


Journal of Health resolved to arouse the at- G 

tention of parents to the importance of he get? Which do vee get? 
hygienic conditions in connection with 
boarding schools and colleges. And it is 
with a feeling of pride that it now receives, 
every day, letters from parents throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, contain- 
ing the most anxious inquiries in regard to 
the sanitary surroundings of different insti- 
tutions of education. Not only in this re- 


Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top'’ and ‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys: 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 
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A 4 . the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 

been pushing forward; but another and We mail it FREE to any one who writes eer ie 

amore substantial was affurded our repre- Address Maczetu, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


sentatives, who visited many of the schools 
and colleges throughout the land, in the : 
shape of the high sanitary standard main- rt NZS ‘LUE TKE 
tained in many of these establishments. . ART - WORKER” 
One of the most prominent in bestowing 
special attention on matters relating to the 
maintenance and promotion of physical wel- 
fare was found to be St. Mary’s School, of LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


Knoxville, Ill. Here the object which the] GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
management seemed to have set before STAINED GLASS 


themselves is the development—not of | *7°*9 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, M1. 
either the mind or the body, one to the ex- 


clusion of the other—but of both mind and ST a © N ES* G U l LD, 


body in harmony. While the standard of 


scholarship maintained is of the very high- Calvary church. Chic4go, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
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peculiar delicacy in the string registers, 

which make them of inestimable value as an accom- 
paniment to the human voice. 

The method of tone production is radically dif- 
ferent from all others. It gives the pitch as a fixed 
quality, free reeds being used for the purpose, In 
connection witheach reed there is a pipe or chamber 
through which the tone passes and which determines 
its quality. By this means the reed is given asmooth, 
fluty quality of tone as well as resonance and remark. 
able power. 

The distinctive features of the Vocalion are 

Tonal superiority ; 

Compactnessof form in proportion to capacity. 
Variety of registration ; 

And price. 
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contemplating the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, a 
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application’ Send for Catalogue G. 
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digested learning, which so often break 
down the health and so seldom benefit the 
mind. At this institution the student is- 


furnished with all the knowledge that she }- 


can be expected thoroughly to assimilate. 
This does notendanger her physical welfare 
—on the contrary, a given amount of whole- 
some thinking is most salutary to bodily 
health, and at the same time, it affords the 
maximum of mental.development, But the 
latter subject is not within the range of our 
investigation; and we do not mean to touch 


upon it, except in so far as it has adirect and 4 
positive effect on health. Accordingly, we 


shall confine our attention, hereafter, to con- 
ditions which appeal immediately to the 
body. First, under this head, we wish to 
call attention to the facts regarding sanita- 
tion at St. Mary’s school. Inasmuch as the 
information which we contribute was gath- 
ered from the personal observation of a 
member of our hygienic staff, it may be re- 
ceived asauthoritative. Having gone to the 
trouble and expense of sending out repre- 
sentatives to different parts of the country 
{in answer to the numerous inquiries made 
of us), in order to ascertain conditions with 
regard to health then prevalent, we feel 
that it is no more than simple justice that 
we should claim for our opinions, respecting 
any institution we have visited, the weight 
that is due to first hand knowledge as op- 
posed to hearsay. It is in this spirit that 
we call attention to the sanitary arrange- 
ments in connection with St. Mary’s School. 
Here sanitation is managed on a strictly 
sanitary basis. The toilet facilities are up 
to date in every particular in which the 
preservation of health is concerned. The 
foundations of the buildings are entirely un- 
derdrained, drain tile was carried around 
the outside as the concrete was laid, so that 
no water can seep under any portion of the 
building. All soil pipes and sink pipes run 
down an outside wall and are carried directly 
out, not a foot of sewer being under the floor, 
In the matter of ventilation, the system 
adopted is such as to insure the free circu 
lation at all times, of pure, fresh air to all 
parts of the buildings, including both class 
rooms and sleeping apartments. The build- 
ing is in the form of a letter E turned on the 
side, the open court facing south; and no 
part of it is more than forty feet wide, thus 
insuring the greatest amount of sunlight 
and readiness of ventilation. The arrange- 
ments which have been made in connection 
with the light supplied to the recitation and 
study rooms at St. Mary’s School are espe- 
cially worthy of admiration. The adjust- 
ments are so regulated that an ample and 
steady light is secured during study hours, 
yet the light is never so strong as to impose 
a strain upon the eyesight. Certainly, this 
institution has, in this as well asin other 
respects, proved itself to be a model worthy 
of imitation. 


For the systematic and carefully directed 
physical culture of the girls in its care, St. 
Mary’s school has a well equipoed gymnasi- 
um. Init is found the special developing ap- 
paratus of Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard 
University, consisting of chest weights, row- 
ing machine, chest expander, chest de- 
veloper, bridle, low and high pulleys, bars, 
rings, clubs, dumb bells, etc. 

The work is conducted according to the 
Sargent methods, which are used in the 
leading collegesof the country. Each pupil 
is given a thorough physical examination 
by the director of the gymnasium, measure- 
ments are taken; the strength of the back, 
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An Autumn Morning Dish. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, can be prepared in 
the form of fried mush, but fried mush of unusual delicacy 


and ease of digestion. 


Fried mush made of Pillsbury’s 


VITOS is neither greasy nor heavy. Served with maple 


syrup it is an ideal breakfast dish for cool autumn mornings. — 
PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAKERS OF PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR. 


legs, chest and arms is asccrtained; these 
are recorded, so that. changes in strength 
and development may be noted. An indi- 
vidual prescription is made out for each pu- 
pil, the purpose of which is to develop and 
strengthen her along the lines of greatest 
need, as shown by her physical examination. 
For example, if a girl has a hollow chest 
and poor lung capacity, she will be given 
work on the chest expander, or if her head 
is forward and her carriage poor, she will 
have the bridle prescribed for use a cer- 
tain number of times each day. 

Physicians appreciate the value of the in- 
dividual prescriptions, and are glad tosend 
their patients into a gymnasium for work, 
when they would not allow it were the work 
competitive in spirit, or of a violent nature. 
In addition to individual work, class work is 
done, consisting in marching, free move- 
ments, and work with dum) bells, Indian 
clubs, wands, bean-bags, ladders, bars and 
rings, giving much variety and interest to 


the exercise. _ ‘ 
In case pupi's are not sufficiently strong 


to take the regular work, special arrange- 
ments are made whereby they can do their 
individual work with rest between the ex- 
ercises, at especially appointed hours. 

All these features combine to render St. 
Mary’s School eminently worthy. of hygi- 


‘ 


* 


enic approbation, and for such reasons it 
receives the editorial endorement of the 
American Journal of Health.—From Ameri- 
ean Journal of Health. 


SHORT time ago a man died in Brussels 


leaving nearly his entire fortune to a 


young woman who was entirely unacquainted 
with him. This is how it came to pass: He 
was a very eccentric man, and set out, like 
Diogenes, in search of an honest man. His 


tub was an omnibus, and his lanternasmall __ 


coin. 


In the omnibus he took his seat every day : 


near the conductor, and always showed him- — 


self very obliging in passing up the money ~ 
of passengers, and returning the change; a 


but to the latter he always managed to add 
a france or a half-franc. 
watch those to whom it came. They would 
count it carefully, notice the extra coin, and 


invariably slip it into their pockets; Noone 
thought of the poor conductor whose meager —_ 


salary of only three francs a day could ill 
support such a loss. is 

But at last a young woman passed hers 
back, with: ‘‘Conductor, you have given me 
half a franc too much.” Diogenes, delighted, 


followed her home, made inquiries, and as — 


the answers were Satisfactory, made his will 
in her favor; though he never gave her 
warning that her half-franc was gong to 
bring her half a million sterling.—Zhe 
Columbian. ~ 


Then he would ~ 
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Children’s hour 
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Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Shabby Stranger 


NE bright, crisp autumn morning a little 
girl went skipping along the sunny path- 
way that led from the kitchen door to the 
garden gate, and as she went she dragged 
‘behind her an old p»tato basket. Near the 
gate she stopped, and reaching down into 
the basket, she lifted out a wee black kit- 
‘ten; then turning the old potato basket 
topsy-turvy, she sat down upon it and cud- 
‘dled the kitten in her arms. 

“You're a dear little kitty,’ she said. 
“Do you know it? You’re a smart little 
kitty, too, but I'm a great deal smarter. I 
made a dough-cake this morning, and I 
‘sweetened it and spiced it and baked it all 
myself. Could you do that? Of cour-e 
not!” and the child laughed at the very idea 
of such a thing. ‘Oa, my! I can do ever 
so many nice things.” 

Yes, she could, that is true, and she did. 
She did a greatdea! fora little girl of her 
age; but dear, sweet child that she was, 
Marjory Arnold was much too fond of boast- 
ing of her owa good deeds and accomplish- 
ments, and she had a habit of tossing her 
head and looking wonderfully self-impor- 
tant, 

The kitten apparently was not overawed 
by the presence of so capable a personage, 
for a crimson leaf fluttering down from a 
lovely maple tree near by caught his eye, 
and he jumped from Marjory’s arms, and be- 
gan to cut pretty capers about her feet. 
Marjory’s merry laugao rang out on the clear 
autumn air, as leaf after leaf, red, yellow, 
and speckled green, fell upon the pathway, 
and the nimble kitten twisted himself into 
the funniest shapes and postures as he 
sprang after each new arrival. Then the 
kitten grew tired all of a sudden, as kittens 
have a way of doing, and he laid himself 
down like a soft, black ball, just where he 
chanced to be. 

“Well, well!” s1id Marjory,and she stooped 
and picked him up. She nestled him cosily 
against the folds of her pretty red coit, and 
taking a dainty white handkerchief from 
her pocket, she covered him all up but his 
head, and then smiled fondly at his comical 
little black face as he slept. 

Marjory’s Arnold’s home, although a city 
home, stood somewhat apart from the din 
and noise and bustle of the city, in the 
midst of avery lovely garden. This garden, 
with its grand old trees, its well-kept grass, 

and its great variety of choice flowers, was 
the little girl's delight, and from the time 
the hyacinths and the tulips and the cro- 
euses first showed their tiny heads in the 
early spring, till the last beautiful stately 
chrysanthemum had been plucked from its 
stem, she loved to be in it—a fair flower 
among flowers. 

As she sat upon the old potato basket in 
the warm, mellow autumn sunshine, she 
jeaned forward and tenderly caressed one 
lovely yellow chrysanthemum that grew 
close beside her; and as she did so, her eye 
«caught sight of a bright blue something 
that lay in the pathway. 

5‘H’m!” she said toherself as she picked it 
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up. ‘‘Here’s the needle book I made for 
Bridget, ’cause she’s always losing her 
needles. Guess I pulled it out of my pocket 
with my handkerchief. Well, kitty,” she 
said aloud, ‘I wonder what you’d think of 
this? This is something else that I can do. 
Tm sure, you young Sleepy Head, you ought 
to be a very proud kitten to have such a 
smart little mistress and to live in this love- 
ly garden.” And feeling most tremendously 
self-important, she tossed her head and cast 
an admiring glance about her, 

As she looked toward the garden gate, she 
saw a shabby little stranger standing there. 
His clothes were ragged and his hands were 
none too clean, and his faded cap rested on 
the back of a rather tumbled head. His 
hands were thrust deep into his trousers 
pockets, and he was leaning with his right 
shoulder pressed hard against the gate, and 
straight into the garden he was gazing with 
wide open eyes. 

“You can’t come in!” 
Marjory. 

“Don’t want ter!” said the boy. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Marjory, as though 
she felt sorry fur her proud and hasty 
speech, “I can’t open the gate ’cause the 
handle’s too high for me to reach. I’m not 
very big, you see.” 

“Oh, I could climb that,’’ said he. 

‘Well, don't you!” said she. ‘‘My papa 
doesn’t allow ragamuffias in the garden,’cept 
he’s here his own self, 

“T ain’t a ragamuffin,” said the boy. 

Little Marjory bent her head over the 
sleeping kitten, but now and then she stole 
ashy glance up at the stranger, and each 
time found him looking wistfully at her, 


said self-satisfied 


“Gimme one 0’ them chrysanth/ums?” he 
asked, nodding toward the bush of yellow 
beauties. 


The wee black kitten was immediately 
disturbed from his morning nap and lodged 
upon the potato basket, as Marjory hastened 
to grant the boy’s request.’ A fair, soft, 
fringed beauty was plucked from the bush, 
and Marjory’s dainty fingers passed it 
through the iron garden gate and laid it in 
the boy’s thin hand. 


‘‘Now, you come again to-morrow morn- 
ing at ’zactly this time, and [’ll give you an- 
other,” said Marjory. 

tt was tender-hearted Marjory who passed 
the fragile flower through the gate; it was 
consequential Marjory who bade the ragged 
boy come again at one particular hour; and 
and it was forgetful Marjory who went out 
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Finest 
in Crewe 


I wish to write a few words 
of praise about Mellin’s Food. 
I nursed my baby until he 


“was 2 months old, and then I was 


compelled to put him on the bottle. 
I commenced with cow’s milk, but my 
baby fell off so that he was pitiful to 
look at. When he was 3 months old 


we put him on Mellin’s Food, and now | 


no one has a finer baby in Crewe. 
He never knows whata sick day is, 
has 12 teeth and can nearly walk and 
talk. He had the colic every day 
nearly all day before I commenced 
using Mellin’s Food. Mrs. W. R. 
Rodgers, Crewe, Va. 


|Mellin’s Food 


A mother asks: Can I use Mel- 
lin’s Food and not wean my baby ? 
Yes; Mellin’s Food may be taken 
by the mother, which will increase 
the quantity and quality of her 
milk or it may be given to the 
baby during the day and the 
mother may nurse her baby at 
such times as may be con- 
venient, 


Send us a postal for a-free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


| Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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had thought of but little else since daybreak, 
and his feet seemed to tread upon air as he 
made his way to Marjory’s garden. But 
when he reached the appointed place at the 
appointed time, he looked in vain for the 
little girl with the pretty golden curls. 


“7’]] wait for her,” he said to himself, and 
so he did, very patiently for awhile. “Oan’t 
be she ain’t coming, can it?” he thought at 
last. And he pressed his face close to the 
gate, and strove to search her out among 
the trees and shrubs. He leaned rather 
hard, and ina moment he noticed that the 
great gate was yielding to his touch—it was 
swinging slowly open. He saw the stately, 
graceful flowers quite near him. Oh, how 
more than beautiful they were! She had 
said that he might have one and— 

“So it’s stealing you're at, is it?’ said a 
man’s voice, while a man’s hand dealt the 
boy a stinging blow on the ear. “Tve been 
watching you the past five minutes, sneak 
ing and loitering about here. Now take 
that for your pranks,” and the gardener 
gave the boy another smarting box and hur- 
ried him out of the gate. 

Swiftly down the street the little fellow 
ran, nor stopped till within a dingy, dismal 
hallway, where he sank down into a dark 
corner, and wept, not because of the pain in 
his ears, but because of the pain in his 
heart. 

“Oh, what did Ido that for!’ he sobbed. 

Several days went by, and the lovely 
chrysanthemums that the shabby stranger 
had dearly loved were gathered to decorate 
the bountiful table where Marjory sat day 
after day at dinner, and other chrysanthe- 
mum buds, white, yellow, and pink, had 
opened into flowers just as fair. The days 
were fast growing colder, and bare branches 
stretched out over the spot where Marjory 
had sat upon the topsy-turvy potato basket. 

One morning Marjory was playing near 
the garden gate wifen she heard footsteps 
outside. She looked up and recognized the 
shabby boy. 

“Boy, boy!” she called. But the boy 
shook his head. ‘‘Oh, boy, please come 
here!” she said, and at length he came. 

‘Don’t you want some pretty chrysanthe- 
mums?” she asked. 

Tt's too late now!” he said in a husky 
voice. 

“Oh, no, ’tisn’t!”’ said Marjory. 

“Yes, tis, too. She’s dead—me mother!” 

And he sank down all ina heap of grief 
close beside the gate, and sobbed aloud. 
And little Marjory slipped down, too, on the 
other side of the gate, as close to the bars as 
she could get, and she put her chubby hand 
through and caressed the boy's dirty cheek. 


“Oh, poor, dear boy, don’t ery!” she said. 


And the touch of sympathy soothed him, 
and he told her how when first he came to 
the gate that his mother was very sick, and 
that he had begged the flower for her; how 
it’s bright, sweet beauty had cheered her, 
and how he had come the next day and— 
and—tried to steal one, and how now there 
was no patient, pale-faced mother at home, 
and he was all alone in the world, and poor, 
—very poor. 

Because the garden gate was so tall that 
Marjory could not reach the knob, she 
asked the sorrowful boy to wait till she 
called some one to open it and let him in. 
But he would not stay; perhaps he was 
afraid to meet the gardener again. But he 
had told Marjory where he lived, and when 
Marjory ran to the house she told her 
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mother, and her mother told her father the 
whole story. 

And what came of it? Oh, avery great 
deal, indeed! Marjory learned that it is not 
wise, that it is not truly noble and good to 
be boastful and consequential; that it is not 
safe to be forgetful, and that even a very 
little girl can wound a heart or heal it. 
And if you could look into Marjory’s father’s 
stable some morning, you would see there a 
happy, active, useful little lad with a clean 
face and a new suit of clothes, and you 
would hardly recognize in him the shabby 
stranger who, one crisp autumn morning, 
leaned against the tall garden gate.—Cana- 
dian Churchman. 


Feast of Dolls in Tokio 


HE Feast of Dolls.was in full swing when 
we were there. Every girl in Tokio, 
from the tiny toddlers to the maids who 
think themselves women, devote a whole 
gala week to their dolls. The dolls are 


beautiful, nicely modeled, and clad often 
in the quaint old court dress of Japan. And 
yet whether the dolls or their owners—little 


girls,maybe,of seven, with their hair ‘‘done 


up” and beflowered, and walking about in 


long, fantastically colored kimonos, with 


pert airs and solemnly affected dignity— 
are the most entertaining, it would be hard 


tosay. The little dolls belonging to one 
little girl invite the little dolls belonging to 


another little girl to a feast, and everything 


is conducted with decorum and stateliness. 
Then the invitation comes from the other 
side. And all day long the little dolls are be- 
ing taken round to call on other little dolls. 
For full seven days this charming Feast of 
Dolls lasts, the most eagerly looked-forward- 
to festival in the Japanese calendar by the 
lIfttle ones of Nippon. Then the dolls are 
wrapped up and put away till the feast 
comes again next year.— Travel. 


FOUR-FOOT-EIGHT midshipman had 

just joined his first sea-going ship 
Having duly reported himself to the captain 
—an officer of some six feet two inches—the 
latter, literally looking down upon the boy, 
said: 

“Well, youngster, so you’ve come to join 
—eh?” 

‘Yes, if you please, sir,” meekly respond- 
ed the midshipman. 

‘‘What is it—same old yarn, sent the fool 
of the family to sea—eh?” 

“No, sir,” ingeniously replied the young- 
ster. ‘Oh, no; things have altered since 
your time, sir.” 

“Go away,” roared the captain, and the 
middy flew below as fast as his little legs 
could carry him. 
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““A Little Spark May 
Make Much Work.’’ 


The little “‘sparks’” of bad blood lurking 
in the system should be quenched with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, America’s great blood 
purifier. It purifies, vitalizes and enriches 
the blood of both sexes and all ages. Cures 
scrofula, salt rheam, dyspepsia, catarrh. 
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- Never Disappoints 


Koucational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Gunston 


Washington, D.., near Thomas Circle, N. W. 
A Select Schuvol for Young Lad es. A ply for catalogue. 
Mr. & Mrs. BEVERLEY R. M ‘SON. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 
A select boarding and day school for girls. 


urban to New York. Reopens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for } 


catalogue. THE MISSES CORWINE. Principals. 


’ 
The Episcopal Academy, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
The 106th year wiil begin Tu sday, Sept. 12th, 1899. A 
?reparatory S hovl of th highest order for Coliege or for 
susiness. ERI DaVIDSON WOODBURY. M.A Principal. 


COLORADO 


’ i ad 
Jarvis Hall Military Academy 
Montclair, Suburb of Denver. Col rad. 
Has no superior. Number of students last year double 
shat of preceding year $350 per annum. Catalogue. 
Rey. H. Kay Coteman, A.M., Rector. 


([LLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE Curcago DriocEsaN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
).C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
waition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
fLEETWOOD, S.T.D.. Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 


52d year. Designed especially to meet the needs of boys. 
Send for prospectus. 
NOBLE HLUL, Principsl, Wouods ock, Tl. 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ii, 


Now in Its Thirty-‘irst Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this lastitution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
ls furnished from Uhicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LerrinewkuL, Rector. 


Western Theological Seminary, 


Chicago, Ilitnois. 


St. Agatha’s school, Springfield. Il. 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
‘all term Sept. 14th. Academi«, Primary, and Kinder- 
zarten department ; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
jure, carefu ly taught. Especial attention given to training 
sirls for the home life. Fr nch spoken at table—taught 
>y a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to ee! 
e D Vrs, Poane H_ SRABROOK, Prin. 

Educate Your Daughters 
/ =» where they will receive the best instruc- 
possesses every qualification that makes a 
woman’s college best. New buildings this 
jy Year. Apply early for room. 
Joseph R. Harker, Ph. D., President, 


Jacksonville, - Illinois. © 


Illinois 


Is an important one. 
accurate, or they are valueless. ; 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watche 


are the highest type of time recorders. 
millions have been produced in the past third of 4 
century since ** Elgins’’ began to be. 


THE WATCH QUESTION 


Time’s measurements must be— 


Over eight 


The World’s Standard, 


se 
oe 


Elgin watches are sold in all sizes by jewelers everywhere. 
An Elgin watch always has the word *Elgin’’ engraved on 
the works—fully guaranteed. Our new booklet, free to all 
who write, is of universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
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Submarine Telegraphy 


HE development of the possibilities of in- 

tercontinental intercourse, by means of 
the submarine telegraph, is a growth of less 
than fitty years. In 1850 a submarine tele- 
graph line was laid across the English Chan- 
nel and signals exchanged, but without fur- 
ther success, though in the following yeara 
cable containing four copper wires insulated 
with gutta percha, and protected by gsl- 
vanized iron wires wound spirally about it, 
was laid across the English Channel, and 
put into success‘ul operation as a submarine 
telegraph line. Experiments having prove d 
the practicability of telegraphing under tle 
ocean, the great enterprise of a telegraph 
line under the Atlantic was undertaken, 
and the subsequent developments are de- 
scribed in the statement as follows: 

The first attempt to lay an Atlantic cabl 
was in 1857, the enterprise being headed by 
Cyrus W Field, of New York, and Charles 
Beight, J W. Brett, and others, of England. 
The cable was to extend from Valentia, Ire- 
land, to Newfoundland, the length of cable 
necessary being estimated at 2,500 miles. 
The construction of this cable was similar 
to that across the English Channel. After 
255 miles had been laid from Valentia west- 
ward, the cable broke and the work was 
abandoned. 

In 1858 Mr. Field and his associates re- 
newed the attempt. The United States 
naval vessel, ‘‘Niagara,”’ and the British ves- 
sel *‘Agemnon,” carrying each one-half of 
the cable, proceeded to mid ocean, and after 
joining the ends of their respective sections, 
on July 29th, proceeded westward and east- 
ward, paying out the cable and reaching 
their respective destinations, Newfoundland 
and Velentia, on the same day, August 5th, 
1858, when electrical connection between 
the continents was at once established over 
2,050 nautical miles of cable which they had 
thus laid. Congratulatory messages were 
exchanged between the President of the 
United States and the Queen of England, 
and there were public rej»icings in both 
countries over what was pronounced the 
great event ofthe century. Af-er less than 
One month of %peration, however, the cable 
ceased working, and it was never operated 
further, nor was any part of it ever recoy- 
ered. During the time of its operation, 730 
messages or about 10,000 words were passed 
over it, Its total cost was $1,256, 250, 


A submarine telegraphic cable to connect 
England with British India was laid in 
1859, through the Red Seaand Arabian Sea 
to Kurrachee, India, having a total length 
of 3,048 nautical miles, but with several in- 
te) mediate landings. Some portions of the 
line worked saticfactorily for thirty days, 
bat few if any messages were sent over the 
entire length, and it soon proved a complete 


failure. 
In 1860 elaborate study of the entire subject 


of submarine telegraphs and the construc- 
tion of cables, was made by a committee 
appointed by the British Board of Trade, 
resulting in an expression of the belief that 
su marine telegrsphy might, despite past 
failures, become successful and profitable if 
sufficient care were exercised in construct- 
ing, laying, and managing the cable. 

A submarine telegraphic cable, which had 
be2n manufactured with great care, was 
juid in 1861 across the Mediterranean from 
Malta to Alexandria, Ezypt, with interme- 
diate landing places at Tripoliand Benghazi. 
The cable consisted of seven copper wires 
stranded together, covered with several 
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use Gold Dust. 
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Send for free booklet—'Golden Rules 
for Housework.’”’ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago St.Louis NewYork Boston 
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ILLINO S— ontinued 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Acknowledged th~ Foremost School of Musical 
Learning. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 
Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC 2 


Dramatic Art, 


LANGUAGES. 
34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 
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Educationai 


MINNESOTA 


Si, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishop WHIPPLE, 


Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. Fr cata- 
logue, address ST, MARY'S HALL. Faribault. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Excter Academy. 


The 1171th.year begins Sept.13 1899 Eighty scholar- 
shinsaw-+rded'osiud nts 01 hig) stand ng. -is important 
buildings addi d si, e 1886. For Cata ogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Bo Sh 
Exeter, N. H. 


INDIANA 


bowe Military School, was, 


Prepares thoruughy ior Cu.lege, Scleut 1¢ schuvis,ur Busi- 
1e88. Best advantages at moderate expenre. Manual 
(raining (elective), Apa ronsays: Yvuurcarcful per-onal 
walning makes boys tuvroughly r Ma: le and industrious.” 
fine Athievic Field anu beuutitul iakes. Lilustrated cat- 
wbogue sent key. J. H. MOKENZi#, Rector. 


IOWA 


Saint Katharine’s Hail 


Davenpurt, Lowa. 
A Diocesan Boarding and Day Schoo) for Girls. 
Preparation, Fall teym opens sept. xvth. 
MIsSs Mary FRANCES KLFFINGTON, Principal. 


MARYLAND 


Ms. H P. LeFKBvRe, Principal, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Assvuviate Principal. 
(22 and 124 W. Franklin st., Baltimvure, Md, 


MASSALCHUSDETIS 


lhe Cambridge Schoo! for Girls, 


A select schoo! with successful syst'm of h me board 
ing. Sind for Schvvl Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GihMAN, 
Orrector, 86 Concuru Avenue, Camvridge, Mass. 


Bradford Academy. 


Fvunded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women Classical and scientific course uf study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optiunal Year begins dept, 2uth, 1599. 

Miss lda © Alben, Prneipas, brad.voru, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School, 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 

Ep sc: pal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School fo 
Girls. Re-ofens, D. V., Sept. 13th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1007-17 Suuth Comptun Aye., St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN 


University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Albert A, Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan 
tages trum connection with the University of Michigan, 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 


tary 


College 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. David's Hall, 


Thorou h education. Home influeure. Indorsed by 
leading educators. Rev. W. L. KVANS. M.°., 
Scarsda e, N. Y. 


, 64th 
Riverview Academy [aii 
Overlooks ‘he Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. &. BISBEE. AM.. Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N, Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth schoul year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to M'ss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Mary's School, 


Boardi‘ng’an? Dvy Schoo! for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SISTER STP#RIOk, 6 and 8 Kast 4th St.. ew Y rk City. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 
rR a i yi 


HE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
sn, N.Y. A beautiul 
pchool. Advantayes of 
N. Y. city. all depart- 
ments. Endorsed by the 
Rt.Rev.H.C Potter,Hon. 
Chauncey M Depew. For 
ilius. circular addres I. 
Miss C E.Mason. LL M* 


St. Catharine's Hall, 


DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
F 286 292 


Washington Ave., \B-ooklyn, N. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls, having a 
beautiful and healthful situation. Opens its 23d 
year on September 28th, An exveption illy strong 
faculty, including specialists representing the 
be-t American and European training. 


Regular and special courses of study adapted to the 
pupil. small classes. Individual attention. Spec al 
attention given to home, social, and religi us life and 
training, and care vf heal bh. A pers: nal visit uf par- 
ents desired. For full particulars address, 


MIss CONRO, Principal. 


OH.O 


for 


Miss Phe!ps’ Classical Schoo! (F,., 
151 E. Broad S'., Columbus, Ohi». 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 
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coatings of gutta percha, alternated with 
other nonconducting and waterproof mate- 
rial, and in turn covered and protected by 
eighteen iron wires wound spirally about 
this core. This cable proved a permanent 
success, and went into general operation 
shortly after its construction. The speed of 
transmission, which on the Atlantic cable 
and shorter submarine lines had been three 
words per minute, was brought up to ten 
words per minute on each separate section, 
but was only three words per minute when 
all the sections were united and operated as 
a single line of 1 331 miles. 

A submarine cable which had been laid 
across the Mediterranean Sea between 
France and Algeria. in 1861, proved a com- 
plete failure after a few months of experi- 
ment. 

A cable line to connect India with Ene- 
land was vndertaken by the Indian govern- 
ment in 1864, the line to be laid through the 
Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf, to connect 
with land lines, thence to Calais, and by the 
short submarine line under the British 
Channel, to England. The submerged line 
in the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf 
had a total length of 1.450 miles, but with 
three intermediate landing places. This 
line consisted of a copper core surrounded 
by layers of gutta percha, alternated with 
other non-conducting and waterproof ma- 
terial, being protected by an outer sheath- 
ing of twelve galvanized iron wires wound 
spirally about it, which in turn were pro- 
tected by double wrappings of tarred hemp 
yarn. All ofthese materials and the vari 
ous sections of the cable were constantly 
and thoroughly tested electrically and oth- 
erwise during its construction. The line 
when laid proved a complete success, be- 
coming the first successful telegraphic con- 
nection between England and India. 

In 1865 another attempt was made by 
Cyrus W. Field, of the United States, and 
his associates in the United States and Eng- 
land, to lay a submarine telegraph cable 
from Valentia, Ireland, to Newfoundiand 
and the United States. The cable, for which 
the contract price was $3,000 000, partly in 
cash and partly in shares of the company, 
consisted of seven copper wires surrounded 
by numerous coatings of gutta percha, and 
other waterproof non-conductors. This 
was in turn surrounded by ten Besse 
mer steel wires, this being the first use of 
steel wires for cable protection, each wire 
being separately wound with pitch soaked 
hemp yarn, the shore ends being also fur- 
ther protected by thirty-six heavy iron 
wires wound spirally about the completed 
cable. The steamer ‘‘Great Eastern,’’ then 
the largest steamship afluat, was specially 
fitted up for laying this cable. Great care 
was exercised in every particular, but after 
1,186 miles had been laid westward from 
Valentia, the cable broke in water over 
11,000 feet deep, and the attempts to recover 
it were unsuccessful. 


Mr. Field and his associates renewed their 
efforts the next year. A new company with 
$3,000,000 capital was formed, with the 
double purpose of attempting to find the end 
of the cable partially laid in 1865, and com- 
plete the line, and also to lay another cable 
parallel with and near to it. The cable 


manu'‘actured for the proposed new line was. 


similar to that of 1865. The ‘'Great Eastern” 


was remodeled tomeet the requirements of. 
the work, and left Valentia, Ireland, July 


13, 1866, paying out the cable in a line about 
twenty-five miles north of that followed on 


the preceding year. She arrived safely at 
Newfoundland in fourteen days from the 
date of leaving Valentia, and electrical com- 
munication was immediately established be- 
tween the United S:ates and England,which 
has never since been more than temporarily 
interrupted: The ‘Great Eastern” then re- 
turned to the spot where the cable was lost 
in 1865, and after ten days’ work succeeded 
in bringing the end on board from a depth 
of over 11.000 feet, the tests immediately 
made showing it to be in perfect working 
connection with the Valentia end. A splice 
was made, and the laying of the line toward 
Newfoundland resumed, and on September 
8th, the cable was landed at that point, and 
the second successful line of communication 
between the United States and Europe thus 
completed, Newfoundland being already in 
submarine telegraphic communication with 
the mainland and telegraph systems of 
the United States. The length between 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and Valentia, 
Ireland, is given by the American Cyclo- 
pedia at 2,143 miles. The rate of speed in 
transmission oyer these cables was at the 
beginning eight words per minute, but in- 
creased to fifteen words per minute. 

The~-success of the 1866 cables so com- 
pletely demonstrated the practicability of 
submarine telegraphy, that its progress 
thencefourward was very rapid. A second 
Anglo-Mediterranean line was laid from 
Malta to Alexandria in 1868, proving a com- 
plete success; a cable between France and 
Nova Scotia was laid in 1869, and another 
from Suez to Bombay, India. In 1871 a 
cable line was laid along the eastern coast of 
Asia,to connect with land lines already con- 
structed across Siberia and Russia. Taese 
land lines had been built shortly after the 
failure of the first Atlantic cable experi- 
ment, in the hope of connecting Europe and 
America by way of Siberia, Behring Straits, 
Alaska, British America, and the United 
S ates, but that plan becoming unnecessary 
after the success of the 1866 cable experi- 
ments, the land lines across Russia and 
Siberia were utilized to connect a cable sys- 
tem of the Huastern shore of Asia with the 
land and cable systems of Europe and 
America. 


SODA IN HUMAN BODIES. 
A Very Much Needed Worker. 


Very delicate particles of soda appear in 
field grains such as are used by mankind. 

The use made of natural soda, or Sodium 
Sulphate, is to oxidize the sugar in the body, 
thereby decomposing it and making it suit- 
able for rebuilding the ce ls and preserviog 
the bile and pancreatic juices at normal 
consistency. 

When a person fails to use food contain- 
ing this important little worker, the sugar 
in the boly is not properly cared for, and 
seeks escap2 through the kidneys, causing 
Diabetes. A lack of the Sodium Sulphate 
is also shown by biiiousness, for the bile be- 
comes thick when its little governor is ab- 
sent. Sodium Sulphate is not readily taken 
up by the body when given as a drug, but is 
quickly absorbed when furnished in Na- 
ture’s way as stored in food, and in that 
way it is found in Grape-Nuts, the most 
scientifically prepared food made by man. 
Why? Because in Grape-Nuts the pure 
natural elements needed by man are pre- 
served and presented fresh from Nature’s 
own laboratory. : 


Libby's 


Condensed © 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘““How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.’’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


EJucational---Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Church Training and Deaconess 


Hou xe of the diocese :-f Pennsvlvania Two years’ 

covr-e in Church Histor., Theology, Old 
and New Testamen , Prayer Bovk, and P_rochial Training. 
Terms. $200 per annum. A ply to ADMISSION COMmMIT- 
TKE, 708 -pruce ttreet, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Pennsylvania College for Women, 


A situation and home of rare beauty, instruction unsur- 
passed for thoroughness, complete and modern equip- 
ment, and the intellectua)] opportunities of one of the cen- 
ters of art and culture of the country. Academic and col- 
lege departments. Schools of art and music. 
terms. 


Moderate 


Mrs. R. J. DeVORE, President, 
Pittrburs h. Pa. 


PENNSYLVAAQIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 


38th Year begins Sept. 13, 

“A Military School of thehighest 
order.’—U. S.WaR® DEPT, 

Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 

Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of 
Col. O. E. HY ATT, President, 


CIMA MRRRARARKMRMRSH AD HEM AE HE ood 


St. Luke’s School 


Bu: tleton, Pa. 
near Philade!phia 


Instruction 
careful and indi- 
vidual. No ‘oy 
trepared by ur 
fo Cvollege ex- 
amination har 
evec tailed t = 
pass. Buildings atira vive, , and per fect- 
ly sanitary. Grounds comprise a campus of seven 
acres, and beatiful shad d lawn. swimn ing, 
canoeing and skativg. Healthfulness ren ark- 
able. No one connected with the school has 
failed to improve in he Ith. 

“The sort of a schu] to wtich sensib’e people 
desire to +end their sons.”—Bishop Whitaker. 
CHARLEs H STRUUT, A.M., Principal, 
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VIRGINIA 


’ . . 6 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Neac Alexandria. 

For Boys. The 61st y ar op2ns Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
trated catalogue un applic tion to 
L. M BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly buys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universitivs of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A schvol for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Kev. 1. L. Nichulsun, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Kt. Kev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chivago; Rt. Rev. weo. F. 
seymour, 8.1.D., Springtieid; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Kxsq., Chicago. Address, 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE item of principle interest in the business 
world at the moment is the financial situation 
in New York. Interest rates are strong and 
tending upward. The Jast bank staiement is 
generally considered unfavorable. Deposits and 
loans are both sharply decreased, and in spite of 
this there is again a considerable loss in legal 
reserves. The stock market has declined some 
under this unfavorable influence, although, so 
far, noth ng like panicky conditions have de- 
veloped. f 
We have, at intervals, suggested that the 
drift of affairs was in this direction. Outside of 
Wall st. there is nothing in this tendency which 
at this time should cause alarm or seriously ia- 
terfere with business generally. Tightness in 
the money market just now is not occasioned by 
distrust or lack of confidence anywhere. Q) ite 
the reverse istrue, It is due to two causes; one 
temp rary, the other general, and, both are evi- 
dences of vigorous health in the body commer- 
cial. The temporary reason is the movement of 
the wheat crop. This requires actual money, or 
what in our financial system stands for money 
--cnrrency. Tae West is drawing upon the Hast 
for it. In the course of another month or so this 
currency will begin to fiad its way back, through 
merchant and country banks, to the great finan- 
cial centers again. The general reason is, the 
almost universal activity in business ia every 
city and village in the land, Production and 
distribution are going on at a rate never before 
equaled. The weekly statistics of trade and 
transportation show this, and the general con 
census of the expressions of current experience 
endorses it. A.l these iacreased exvhanges of 
services and commodities, while mainly made by 
the creation and cancellation of credits, yet re 
quire an increased use of money or currency, 
and though the percentage of currency used to 
effect them is small, still it is an increase. Back 
of all this, and not quite so apparent, lies the 
fact that the reason production and exchanges 
are beyond all record, is that never before were 
people consuming as much as now. The personal 
exp2nees of people, particularly of the vast ma- 
jority of so-called ‘plain people,” are paid with 
money-currency. There needs to be more in 
circulation among them and is, and they carry 
more around io their pockets than in times 
when economy is more general'y practised. Our 
monetary system almost absolutely inelastic as 
it is, is helpless to provide relief. The laws 
generally require the banks to keep funds equal 
to a certain percentage of deposits, and when 
the tendency of healthy business activity is to 
swell deposits through the expansion of desira- 
ble credits, the pinch comes to maintain the re 
quired reserve. So the present money stringency 
is due to general business activity, and ought to 
be productive of little harm, except possibly to 
the bull in stocks. Io the general business situa- 
tion there.is no material change from last 


week. 


Trade of the Philippines 


HB trade of the Philippines in 1898 is dis- 

cussed in areport of the British consul at 
Manila, just received by the Treasury Bureau 
‘of Statistics He opens his report by saying: 
‘Notwithstanding tbat for the moment al! com 
mercial euterprise is paral) zed, there is abu: d- 
apt evidence that when peace anda settled form 
of government are well established, the future 
prosp rity of the Filipinos wilt far exceed the 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monrve-st., near Dearborn. 


E.G. LoGaN 


ed 
4 B'd Trade, Chicag 
MEMBER TaneeT Sees 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Steck Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. at Trade Graite 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


Persona] examination o1 Securities 
IMPROVED Thirteen Years’ Experience. 


) MS ONLY. The most careful investigation courted, 
FARMS QULGIANSON LISBON. NORTH DAKOTA, 


past. The climate of Manila, as faras1 have 
yet experienced it, is similar to all tropical 
climates, ard the health of Huropeans depends 
principal'y upon themselves. -Thetownof Man- 
ila, which is of great extent, has the disadvan- 
tage of being only eight or ten feet above the 
sea level, and as the natives have hitherto been 
taught to regard all sanitary projects as useless, 
there is heavy work in the task of draining, 
etc., and beavier still in persuading the Filipino 
that such measures are necessary.” 

Discussing tbe commerce of the Philippines, 
the report shows something of a falling off in 
the year 1898, due to the disturbed conditions, 
but shows the exports of sugar in 1898 to be 
177,695 tons, against 202 092 in 1897, of which 
Jour fifths were from the island of Iloilo, though 
in 1897 only about two-thirds of the sugar ex- 
ports were from Iloilo. The exportation of 
hemp in 1898. falls but little below that of 1897 
two thirds of the amount being from the island 
of Iloilo, and the remainder from Cebu. 

Kegarding trade prospects in the Philippines, 
the British vice Consul at Iloilo, Mr. Fyfe, 
says: ‘The preferential tariff hitherto enjryed 
by Spanish goods, and which was rapidly di- 
verting this trade to Barcelona, being now abol- 
ished, competition from- that quarter should 
scarcely be possib'e any longer. Notwithstand- 
ing the disturbed state of the country business 
has been well up to the average, several of the 
neighboring islands and provinces which have 
hitherto drawn their supplies from Manila hav- 
ing had to buy in this market during the block- 
ade of the former port. Owing to the uncertain. 
ty of the future, fresh arrivals of goods have 
been on a much reduced scale, so that stocks 


to-day in the importer’s hands are exceptionally 
light. The import of netroleum this vear has 
been very small. onlv 30,000 cases; 74 000 cases 
being theimport in 1897 This is accounted: for 
by the falling off in consumption among the 
priscipal classes on account of the high price; 
and also on account of large stocks helu over 
from the previous year, On account of the un- 
settled state of affairs in the whole group of the 
Philippioe Islands, the sale of new milling plant 
has been almost nothing ” 

That the Philippines are likely to become of 
much greater value with a diversification ani 
development of industries along the lines sug- 
gested by the requirements of the markets of 
the temperate zones is indicated by vice-Consul 
Fyfe, who says: “The final decision of the 
present crisis is pow anxiously awaited. and 
time will show if these rich islands do not in the 
future produce mapvy other products which 
have never been developed or cultivated.”’ 
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Soap 


is made from the purest fats—the best grade 
of pure mutton tallow. It is just the soap 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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NirroGgenous material is, perhaps, the mnst 
important element in diet. It is impossible for 
children to show vigorous development witbout 
it. Mellin’s Food prepared with fresh milk is 
rich in nitrogenous material, and infauts that 
are brought up on it have plump, firm flesh and 
strong, well develoved bodies, while their eyes 
and cheeks show in their brightness and color 
their healthy condition. 


PRUGHKHSSIVE, PUSHING PHUPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
jaily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Hastern and Southern points, 
2legantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas C. Ponp, 
Geno’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis 


Trial Free! 


Package 


If any reader. -uffer‘ng from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I viii send th m free of cost a trial Pavgaze of as m- 
ple and hor wless rem-dy which cured m ad thousands 
of other-, amoung them c ses of over 40 years’ -tanding. 
Th sis anh nest remedy that youcan test hefore you part 
with your money. Add ess: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Bui ding, Vilwankee. Wis. 


Pettijonn’s Koon" 


FOOD 


Frameline 


is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and noodor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. 
paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 


Put up in 
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AN EVIDENUVE OF PROSPERITY. 


It is generally conceded by economists who 
study the commercial situation of the country, 
that the great arteries of railway travel are a 
sure indication of its condition. A depression 
in commercial lines means abindoned business 
trips and the cancellation of pleasure travel, 
while a healtoy condition of aff.sirs means busi- 
ness trips and an increase of passengers on 
pleasure bent. 

A good evidence that a business revival has 
gone broadcast over this country is the “Lake 
Shore Limited,” the star train of the Vanderbilt 
system, between New York and Chicago, which 
is daily comfortably filled. With a view to tak- 
ing the best possible care of its patrons, the 
New York Central has arranged to increase the 
equipment of this train by placing an additional 
standard sleeper on the trains every day. To 
the regular traveler the appointments and com. 
forts of this tr1in are well known, butif you 
have never made a trip on it, you owe it to 
yourself to see and enjoy the advance made in 
comfort and luxury in modern railway travel. 
R member the fare is no bizher on this train, 
except between New York and Chicago. while 
the accommodations and service place this par- 
ticular train conspicuously at the head of the 
list, when compared wivh other liaes.—Albany 
Journal. 


KIN 
GORN STARCH 


FOR THE TABLE. 
The Orizinal, Oldest and Best. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


#70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO ; 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & Co. 


CHURCH CHANCEL FURNITURE 


PHCENIX FURNITURE CO , Eau Claire, Wis. 


and 


In the sle-tion of a ything which 
so conspicuously represents a perma- 
ent investme. taxa harch Bell. it wre 


we claim unexcel’ed performance and dura- 
bility at a cost woith the weighing. ~ — 


a. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR BALSAM | 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair 
Promotes 8 luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray’ 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 

> and €1.00at Druggists 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil s.ap. ~ 
FOR NORSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


AYLIGHT QD PECIAL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Jini Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
ane Sputiet ‘Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars, 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A: H. HANSON, G. P: A., Ill. Cont. R. R., Chicago, Tl, 


run out through a wringer, shaken well, and 


bility to shrink. Fine all-wool goods are the 
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A 
egSALAD yor Asay. 
PLE THINK A SALAD tH hs 
DELIciousty SAVORED 


& PERRINS SA 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE- 
LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK, 


The Washing of Flannels | 


There are two difficulties connected with the 
treatment of these goods which may be still 
further referred to—those of shrinkage and in- 
jury to the color, though each of these has been 
considered above in laying out the mode of ope- 
ration to be pursued. All woolen goods, at least 
all flannels, must eventually shriok somewhat, 
while most colors finally lose their brilliancy. 
Where new fiinnels are to be made up, itis fre- 
quently worth while to shrink them “in the 
cloth,’’so as to avoid somethiag of the inevit- 
able result after the garments are made, This 
process of shrinking is simply a wash in clear, 
soft water, about the same t-emperature as is 
recommended for general washing of flannels. 
In this water the c’oth is thoroughly wetted, 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


crouse SChieffelin. & Co., New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds. Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees , apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS C10.SAYE c1RMEN 
Makers of Vehicles »nd Harn gs in the world selling 


direct to consumer, ELLHART HARNKSS & CAR- 
RLAGE YEG. CO., Elkhart, Lad. : 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S: 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exrosition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Gail Borden Best InFANt FOOD. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


MARQUETTE UN LAKE SUPERIOR 


Is one of the most charmirg sommer resorts 
reached via the Chicazo, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Its healthful location, beautiful 
secoery, good hotels, and complete immunity 
from bay fever, make a summer outing at Mar- 
qnette, Mich., very attractive from the stand- 
point of health, rest. and comfort. For particu- 
lars apply at ticket office, 95 Adams street, Chi 
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hung up by one side to dry. When it is nearly 
dry it is changed and hung by the other side. 
The shrinkage of woolen goods is a purely me 
chanical process, and is neither helped vor 
hindered by the addition of any drug or ingred 
ient of a chemical nature to the washing water. 
If we recollect’ that woolen cloths are fulled by 
being slightly wetted anu pressed between rol: 
lers, we have in a nutshell the whole principle 
of shrinkage. 


It should also be borne in mind that the finer 
the quality of the flannel, the greater the lia 


most difficult to manage; the more cotton is ad- 
mixed, the more staple and durable the article. 


A word in regard to the fading of colors, by 
way of a parting injunction. It should be said 
in regard to the use of ammonia in the washing 
water of flannels, that while its effect is very 
excellent upon white goo's, there is a danger 
that it may touch some of the brighter colors: 
and. cause dullness. Where there are bright. 
colors which would be seriously ir jured by fad- 
ing, the following method has been tried with 
admirabe success: Stir two tablespoonfuls of 
flour into one quart of cold water. Let it boul 
ten minutes, add warm suds, and wash the flan- 
nel in this, using the hands instead of the 
washboard. Rinse in three waters, all warm,, 
and of the same temperature. - Even bright; 
scarlet flannel will never Jose its color when’ 
thus treated.—Good Housekeeping. 
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Best Line 


to 
Denver 
aE, 
Comfortable, wide-ves- 
‘tibuled trains leave daily ‘ 
from ‘both Chicago and 
“St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service © 
is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


REFRESHING SLEEP, - 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


g@ taken before retiring quiets the nerves 
and Induces sleep. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on theroad and carriesa 
| Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 
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LARKIN SOAP. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It — 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous — 
Larkin ‘premiums worth $10.00 each, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Church Music 


Ready September 1. 
“Movello” Anthems at 5c. 


A selected list of nearly a thousand of the 
best Anthems and Services, taken from the 
largest catalogue of Church music in the 
world, is now to be issued at a uniform price 
of Five Cents. 

These Anthems are by the best masters, 
from Bach to Stainer, printed in four parts on 
good:white paper from the original and only 
Novello plates. In every respect they are 
greatly superior to any of the imitation edi- 
tions, and are now offered at the same or a 
less price. 

The complete list, giving also a. helpful in- 
dex by topics, is sent free on application to 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 
21 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


THE CHOIR OFFICE BOOK 


The Daily and Occasional Offices and the Office of 
Holy Communion set to Anglican and Plain-Sosg 
Music, as used in Trinity Caurch, New York. 
Edited by A. H. MESSITER, Mus, Doc., 


ORGANIST OF TRINTTY CuuROH, NEw Yorxk. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; sold to churches at 75 cents. 


in this book will be found music for all the Church’s 
services; the simplest chant or the elaborate anthem 
services can be rendered from it in all their details. 

“Rich and varied in alt its resonrces. Dr. Messiter has 
place th: type of Trinity church use within reach of all 
Church congregations.’’— The Living Church. 


es & ly B. Young & Co., Covert Unione ' 
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MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


J. & R, L AMB, 59 CARMINE ST 
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One Quarter 


WE HAVE 


Former Price 


HAD PREPARED 


AN EXCEEDINGLY 


LARGE EDITION, AND BY SO DOING HAVE SAVED 


MANY 


DOLLARS ON 


oo COST OF EACH COPY 


OF THE NEW EDITION 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot 
much of this 


spent 10 
years, 
time in Palestine, 
painting the originals 
from which the hun- 
dreds of illustrations in his 
work were made. 


_ These 500 -pictures tell the 


entire story of Christ’s Life 
as it has never before been 
pictured. 


The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 


An investment of over $400,- 

000 was made before the 

work was ready for delivery. 
os aaa 

Each illustration is of dis- 

tinct value. 


The many reproductions of 
the paintings in color are 
jdentical with the originals. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
visitors to the gal. 
leries have seen these 
great paintings, not 
only in this country 
but in England and ° 


France as well 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
- 'Chicago. 


218 La Salle Street, 


Copyright by James J. Tissot, 1895-1896. 


INDEED 


The present 
figure for 
this most Religious art 
work of all times is 
NOW easily within 
the reach of every one in- 
terested in ART or RE- 
LIGION. 


NO WORK has even, 
been so well réceived by 
PEOPLE, PULPIT, and 
PRESS. 


IT CERTAINLY is the 
publishing ACHIEVE- 
MENT of the. NINE-. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Upon Request 
we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the WORK, 
the MODEST PRICE, 
and EASY TERMS of 
payment which we now 
offer. 


McCLURE 
TISSOT CO. 


141 East 25th St. 
. New York City 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


ORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
whose sudd2n death occurred last 
week, left an estate matched by 
few, but left something greater 

than this, a good name. It may truly be 
said that of the many men of wealth, none 
lived a life freer from unkindly criticism or 
taunts of the envious, for no one could ascribe 
any misfortune to Mr. Vanderbilt. Of him 
none but kind words are spoken, from the 
most humble employes of corporations with 
which he was identified, to those who were 
hisintimates. The death of Mr. Vanderbilt 
was undoubtedly due to his passion for work, 
which some time ago resulted ina stroke of 
paralysis. His absorbing devotion to duties 
of financial,religious,or social nature was the 
keynote of his character. In early man- 
hood he received a business training fitting 
him for the position he was destined to oc- 
cupy, and he it was who reared from its 
foundation the magnificent Vanderbilt 
fortune. Cornelius Vanderbilt shared with 
Miss Helen Gould the esteem of that class 
whose strony characteristic is antagonism 
to wealth. His last financial transaction 
was the payment of a mortgage on the 
home of an unfortunate friend. 


Ese eS 


OR THE BETTER PROTECTION OF 

citizens of foreign nations and the pre- 
vention of such outrages as the lynching of 
Italians in Louisiana, two laws will be pro- 
posed at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress.. One law will propose that in the 
event of lynchings, Federal courts shall try 
the offenders; the other, that the county or 
State in which an outrage may occur shall 
‘pay whatever indemnity may be due for- 
eigners for injuries. Objections are raised 
to each proposed piece of legislation. In the 
case of the former, jealousy would naturally 
arise should the Federal government at- 
tempt the invasion of State rights. While 
the second proposition will appeal strongly 
to the sense of justice, its successful opera- 
tion is questionable. If a county or State 
does not protect from mob violence, it is 
alone responsible, not the Federal govern: 
ment, and should therefore pay the penalty 
for such lawlessness, but in the event of the 
State or county being unwilling to pay, how 
would the general government collect the 
tax? A forcible exercise of authority would 
hardly be practicable. 

UBA IS RAPIDLY BECOMING AMER- 

icanized. Industrial life in the city of 
Havana is paralyzed because of labor 
strikes, workmen having made demands for 
more pay and shorter hours. No violence 
has been attempted, and public order has 
not been disturbed, but there is serious in- 
activity in lines of industry where, for the 
welfare of the public, the greatest activity 
should prevail. Cuban editors are now de- 
yoting columns to discussing the best form 
of government to be adopted. A strong 
feeling exists that in the event of independ- 
ence being gran‘ed, the race question will 


be most serious of all. It is held by those 
best informed that white supremacy is vital, 
but the negroes want recognition, and will 
insist upon it until some practical plah of 
conciliation is put into effect. The latter 
are in the majority numerically, and fought 
more gallantly for independence than many 
of the men now in Havana who are striving 
for political control. Consequently the ne- 
groes justly feel they are entitled to seine 
consideration, The Cuban army is now 
practically of the past. Officers and soldiers 
have been paid arrears in full by notes 
which will be paid in cash at some future 
date by the Cuban Republic. 


= 
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HERE WAS HELD IN CHICAGO LAST 
week, under the auspices of the Civic 
Kederation, a conference to discuss the 
question of trusts. Men of prominence 
from all sections of the country, leaders in 
politics, thought, and education, were pres- 
ent to give their opinions. The body was 
not assembled for the purpose of making 
recommendations, or offering resolutions, 
being gathered merely for an interchange 
of thought. The problem was thoroughly 
considered in all its phases, the discussions 
being marked by brilliant oratory. Distinc- 
tions being made between corporations and 
trusts, corporate rights and menace to the 
public through vast combinations of capital, 
afforded a wide scope for expressions and 
presentation of views which will be of value 
when the time for final solution arrives. 
The conference just closed partakes in no 
wise of the character of the meeting soon to 
be held in St. Louis, at the instance of the 
Governor of Texas. The latter will accept 
as a foregone conclusion the belief that 
trusts and combinations are inimical to the 
public good, and measures for relief will be 
ught. 
soug Toe 
NION AND NON-UNION COAL MIN- 
ers in Illinois are again in codlision. At 
Carterville, last week, six non-union negro 
miners were shot and a number wounded, 
and the situation is so strained that State 
troops are required to maintain order. It is 
difficult to locate the miners guilty of the 
outrage, consequently it is questionable if 
they are ever punished. The outbreak was 
caused by negroes leaving the inclosure of 
the mine where they were at work. Unless 
a settlement be effected, trouble is probable 
for a long time to come, and can only be pre- 
vented by military occupation. 
Cakes 
AVING VINDICATED THE HONOR 
of the army and suppressed further ef- 
forts to secure justice for Dreyfus by pro- 
posing pardon for the prisoner, France now 
turns attention to the trial of nearly sixty 
prisoners charged with conspiracy against 
the Republic. General Roget, M. Derou- 
lade, and others of equal prominence, are 
said to be involved in a plot in which Or 
leanists and Bonapartists figured jointly. 
Proofs of the conspiracy are said to exist, 


and the outcome may be serious. Accord- 
ing to information conveyed by dispatches, 
General Roget, with his brigade, was to 
have made the first move, but at the critical 
moment his courage failed and the result 
was a fiasco. Hud the government been 
overthrown, the populace were to have 
been given an opportunity to pass upon the 
claims of the Duke of Orleans and Prince 
Bonapart. The former is not in good odor 
in European courts at present, having been 
politely informed in several instances that a 
change of residence would be desirable. 


alles Ssh 


HE RETURNED EXPEDITION SENT 
to relieve Lieutenant Peary who is now in 
the frozen North, prepared to push forward 
next season, brings information that the ex- 
plorer has already accomplished a great deal 
in the way of additions to the geographical 


.knuowledge of the world. Members of the 


relief expedition, connected with Princeton 
College, gathered considerable interesting 
scientific materia]. Next season, it is an- 
nounced, Lieutenant Peary plans to make a 
quick dash for the pole, and has made prep- 
arations which, if the thing be possible, will 
enable him to reach his destination. The 
explorer has lost several toes, through freez- 
ing, but does not feel this will be much of a 
hindrance. So long as the North Pole ex- 
ists, it is probable men will look for it, yet 
whatever results are accomplished, in the 
face of untold dangers and hardships, will be 
of extremely doubtful practical value. The 
Arctic region seems to be fit for nothing, and 
fills no purpose except as the jumping off 
place of latitude and longitude. Of what 
avail then to the explorer the search for the 
Pole, save the gathering of material for a 
lecture tour? 
aS). Se 


F PRESENT PLANS ARE FULLY CAR- 
ried out, the University of California will 
have the most superb home possessed by 
any institution of learning in the world. 
The institution has grown from a very hum- 
ble beginning in 1853, into a university with 
2,300 students enrolled in 1896. Buildings 
being anything but handsome specimens of 
architecture, and totally inadequate to their 
purpose, a plan has been evolved which will 
forever render facilities fully equal to all 
demands, At the instance of Mrs. Phebe 
Hearst, widow of the late Senator Hearst, 
of California, architects of the world were 
invited to present plans for a scholastic city 
that should serve for all future time. It 
was estimated that such competition would 
entail an expense of $100,000. Maps, photo- 
graphs, and full descriptions of the site were 
distributed throughout this country and Hu- 
rope, and the most distinguished architects 
were chosen as a jury. Of the ninety-eight 
contestants, the prize was awarded EK. Ben- 
ard, of Paris. The total cost of the build- 
ings is estimated at $25,000,000. Not all will 
be erected at once, but the construction of 
several is already provided for. 
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The Diving Church 


The News of the Church 


The English Church Congress 
OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 


The forthcoming Congress will meet in Lon- 
don in the week beginning October 9th. At 
the opening services on Tuesday morning, 
the preachers will be: AtSt. Paul’s, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; Westminster Abbey, the 
Archbishop of Armagh; St. Mary Abbots, the 
Bishop of Peterborough. On Friday evening 
there will be a thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s 
cathedral,,when the Bishop of London will 
preach. in mostof the churches of the diocese 
there will be daily celebrations of the Holy 
Communion in Congress week. 


MEETINGS IN THE ALBERT HALL 


Oct. 10th. Presidential Address by the Lord Bishop 
of London. 

The Church in London in this Century: (a) Its 
Progress; (0) Its Needs, Archdeacon of London, Bish- 
op of Stepney; Bishop of St. Alban’s, Canon Allen 
Edwards. 

The Church and the Laity; The Place and Work of 
the Laity in: (@) Church Services and Parochial Or- 
ganization; (») The General Government of the 
Church. G. W. E. Russell, Esq., T. Cheney-Garfitt, 
sq ; Dean of Norwich, Canon Gore, D.D. 

Oct. 11th. The Church and the Evangelization of 
the World: (@) Within the Empire; (>) Beyond the 
Empire. Bisncp Barry, Bishop Johnson; Sir J. H. 
Kennaway, M. P., Rev. E. A. Stuart, Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, Dean of Worcester. 

The Church and Modern Society: (a) Commercial 
Morality, Companies and the Responsibilities of Di- 
rectors: (b) Speculation and Gambling; 
Amusements and Employments. James Johnson, 
Eisq., J. P.; Archdeacon Diggle; Sir H. H. Bemrose, 
M. P. 

Oct. 12th. The Church and the Divisions of English 
Nonconformity: (@) The History of Nonconformity 
in this Century and Its Influence on the Life and 
Work of the Church; (0) The Possibilities of a Bet- 
ter Understanding in the Future. Canon Overton, 
Rev. W. H. Hutton; Dean of Canterbury, Preb, Wace. 

The Church and Her Services: (a) The Principles 
of Ritual; (0) The Question of Maintaining a Type of 
Anglican Service, and the Limits of Possible Varia- 
tions. Prin .ipal Robertson, Archdeacon of Roches- 
ter, Viscount Halifax; Rev. W. Allen Whitworth, 
Preb. Webb-Peploe. 

Oct. 13th. Experimental Religion: its Doctrinal 
Character ard True Foundation. (a) As set forth in 
Holy Scripture; (0) as expressed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Bishop of Thetford, Professor Ryle, 
Eugene Stock, Esq.; Preb. Gibson, D.D., Canon New- 
boit, Paul Swayne, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

The Church and Social Questions: (a) Relations 
of Eccnomic Knowledge to Christian Charity; (0) 
Oonciliation in Labor Disputes; (c) Old Age Pensions, 
(a) Housing of the Poor. Prof. Hewins, LL: D; G. 
Hammond, Esq ; M.P., Hon. Lionel Holland; M. P., 
Melvill Beachcroft, Esq. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS-- Oct. 11th 
THEATRE OF THE ALBERT HALL 


The Training and Payment of Women Church 
Workers. Mrs. Creighton (chairman), Hon. Mrs. 
A. T. Lyttelton, 

Women's Settlements. Miss Beatrice Harrington; 
Miss Edith ‘Argels. 

Women’s Work for Missions. 
Miss Clifford. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


Purity and Temperance: (@) Church Action; (0) 
Legislative Possibilities. Bishop of Hereford (chair- 
man), Bishop of Chichester, Rev. H. Montagu Butler, 
D.D., E. Clifford, Esq. 

Impoverishment of the Clergy and its Remedies: 
(a) Clergy Sustentation Fund; (0) Clergy Pensions; 
(c) Tithe Rating. Bishop of Bristol (chairman), Sir 
W. Paget Bowman, Bart, J. Duncan, Esq., F.S.A, 
Montazu Barlow, Esq., LL.M. 


GREAT HALL OF CHURCH HOUSE 


The Church in Wales: (a) The Church in this 
Century. (6) The Language in Relation to Church 
Services and Elementary Education. (¢c) Sacred Po- 
etry and Music of Wales, with Musical Illustrations 
by Welsh Choirs. Bishop of Llandaff (chairman), 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Sir John Henry Paleston, Dean 
Of St. Asaph, W. R. Maurice Wynne, Esq , Dean of 
St. David's. 

: KENSINGTON TOWN 

The Church ard Education: The Inexpediency of 
an Impeiial Policy, which excludes Religigus Edu- 


Mrs. John F. Bishop. 


HALL 


(c) Sunday. 


cation. The Linesof Future Progress: (@) In Ele- 

mentary Education. (b) In Secondary Education, 

Bishop of Rochester (chairman), J. C. Horsfall, 

Esq , ®. C. Holiday, Esq., the Rev. G. C. Bell, D.D. 
MASS MEETINGS IN THE ALBERT HALL 

Oct. 9th. For Women.—Bishop of Chichester, the 
Rev. Cosmo G. Lang, Hon. Mrs. F. G. Pelham, Mrs. 
Creighton. For Girls over 16.—Bishop of Wakefield, 
the Rev. Canon Holmes, Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton, 
Mrs. Creighton. 

Oct. 11th. For Men.- Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
High Chancellor, Dean of Canterbury, Sir Edward 
Clarke, M. P. 

Oct. 14th. For Ycung People.--Lord Hugh Cecil, 
M. P., Bishop of SierraeLeone, Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
M. P., Rowland Hill, Esq. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

The Church Congress will give special promi- 
nence to the subject of Church music. In the 
Royal Albert Hall papers will beread by Sir Hu- 
bert Parry, Principal of the Royal College of 
Music, on the ‘Essentials of Church music” ; by 
Sir George Martin,organist of St. Paul’s, onthe 
“Training of choirmasters’”’; and by Professor 
Villiers Stanford, professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on the ‘‘Choice of Church 
music.”” The London Church Choir Association 
and the Gregorian Association, consisting of 
over 2,000 members, will give musical illustra- 
tions. 

In Westminster Abbey, the Bishop of Rich- 
mond who is an accomplished musician, will 
give an address on ‘‘English Church music of 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries,’ and 
the Abbey choir, under the conductorship of Sir 
Frederick Bridge, will sing the appropriate ex- 
amples. 

In the Great Hall of the Church House, the 
Dean of St. David’s will read a paper on‘‘Church 
music in Wales,’”’ and the Welsh choral societies 
in London will sing selections. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.©.L., Bishop 
The opening of Waterman Hall, Sycamore, 
yields to no preceding year in its promise of a 
very full session. 


The members of the Clerica have resumed 
their monthly meetings, interrupted by the 
summer vacation, and were: entertained, to the 
number of 21, by Mrs. Rushton, assisted by Miss 
Thompson, of St. Luke’s, Evanston,on Tuesday, 
Sept. 12th, at 715 Reba Parkway. 


The Mayor has appointed the Rev. Percival 
McIntire, rector of the church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago, a member of the committee to go to 
New York City on Sept. 26th, to present to Ad- 
miral George Dewey an invitation to be the 
guest of the city of Chicago. The invitation will 
be presented on the arrival of the ‘‘Olympia” 
in New York. 


Corner-stone of St. Paul’s, Kenwood, Laid 


On the afternoon of the 16th Sunday after 
Trinity, the rector, the Rev. C. H. Bixby, laid 
the corner-stone of the new St. Paul’s, Ken- 
wood, in the presence of a goodly number of his 
parishioners. The parish house having been 
fully occupied for over a year, and the walls of 
the church being several feet above ground, it 
will not be long before these ck oice lots, 200x200 
f{t., at the N. E. corner of Madison ave. and 50th 
st., will be well filled; the plans for the rectory 
being already in hand. 


Memorial Tablet for Rey. F. B. Dunham 


On Sunday, Sept. 10th, there was unveiled, 
with benediction service, in the church of the 
Redeemer, 56th st. and Washington ave., a 
beautiful tablet in memory of the founder of the 
parish, whose work began with the erection of 
what is now the parish house, about ten years 
ago. The memorial, the work of Spaulding 
& Co., Chicago, is a neat example of ecclesi- 
astical work in bronze. The style is Gothic, the 
size, 2314 inches by 334, and the following is tke 
inscription: 


To the glory of God and in loving memory of the 
Rev Francis B. Dunham, first rector of this parish, 
born Sept. 7, 1844, entered into life eternal, April 22, 
1895. 


The lettering and bordering represent oak 
leaves, with palm branches at the base, a Celtic 


cross in the arch, and in the four corners, the | 


usual Christian symbols, all modeled in high re- 
lief; the whole mounted on an oak slab, 30x39, 
constituting in its entirety a worthy memorial 
of this devoted priest. 


Marriage of the Rey. J. H. Dennis 


At 84.M. of Tuesday, Aug. 15th, in the ca- 
thedral, the Rev. J. H. Dennis, recently on the 
staff, but now dding good work in Savanna, Ill., 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Jeanette Ward, 
the Rey. E. M. Thompson officiating. 


Return of the Clergy 


The Rev. Dr. Stone who has been in Kurope 
for nearly three months, is expected to resume 
his duties at St. James’ on Oct. 1st., sailing on 
his return Sept. 20th. The Sunday school was 
re opened at St. James’, as in the city churches, 
last Sunday. The Rev. E. M. Stires was in the 
city from Delavan, and preached in Grace 
church Sunday mcrning: His assistant, the Rev. 
J. M. Ericsson, has returned from a fortnight’s 
vacation in Minnesota. The Rey. A. L. Wil- 
liams has returned to Christ church, Woodlawn, 
much benefited by his outing on Lake Superior. 
His locum tenens, the Rev. Leonard B. Richards, 
returned to Jacksonville, Ill., last week. The 
Rev. J. M. Chattin :eturned ten days ago from 
a three months’ visit to England, and has re- 
sumed his city missionary work. The Rev. J. 
M. Carr, of the Holy Communion, Maywood, re- 
turned after a ten weeks’ absence, at the end of 
last week, having visited his aged mother in 
his early home in Scotland. The Rev. F. D. 
Ward, a Western Theological graduate, who left 
Sycamore to take up workin Bermuda, has been 
visiting his friends in Chicago, prior to entering 
upon a curacy in St. Clement’s, Philade!phia. 
The Rev. W. J. Hawthorne, of Wheaton, has 
returned from a month’s vacation in New York. 


Enlargement of All Saints’, Ravenswood, 


The Rey. C. E. Bowles will return from a_ 
three weeks’ visit to Philadelphia for the re-. 


opening of his church, All Saints’, Ravenswood, 
on Oct. 1st. Not only do the alterat ons provide 
for enlargement of the chancel, and of the nave 
to the extent of 100 extra seats, but give also ad- 


ditionalroom for the choir and sanctuary. The — 


improved appearance of both exterior and inter- 
ior will be noticeable. i 


City Mission Work 


Contributors to the support of this work may 
be glad to know some of its details, especially in 
regard to penal and charitable public institu- 
tions. Most of the laity know something of the 
indefatigable labors of the chief missionary, the 
Rey. Dr. Jos. Rushton, whom the Diocesan has 
placed over the work. With him co-operate the 
Rev. J. M. Chattin, Mr. A. E. Knickerbocker, 
Miss Evelyne Prophet, Miss Annie Hibbert, as 
organist, and the Sisters of St. Mary. Regular 
Sunday and week day services are held, and 


personal visits made in the following: Home for — 


Iacurables, Home for the Friendless, the Church 
Home for Aged Persons, County Hospital, Coun- 
ty Infirmary or Poor House, County Jail, and 
Bridewell or House of Correction; other city in- 
stitutions also receive occasional attention. The 
staff of workers endeavor to keep track of those 
discharged, and so are very often called upon to 
give temporary relief of a pecuniary character 
to many of these. Dr, Rushton reports for the 
year a total receipt of only $488.26 for the pur- 
pose; an amount falling of course far below the 


total amountdisbursed. Here is an abstract of — 


the werk of our lady city missionary, Miss 


Prophet, in a single month recently: , Visited 


Ward 24 of County Hospital i3 times, Ward 5 
nine times, Ward 7 nine times, (these wards 
ofcen contain 60 or more patients) ; Sunday serv- 
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ices in the same, 4; in Charity Hospital, 2; in 
Provident Hospital, 1; Home for Incurables, 1. 
Also visited for the month: The County Poor 
Home at Dunning, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Home for Friendless, Chicago Orphan Asylum, 
and Sisters of Mercy ; 26 letters were written for 
patients and others, and 48 visits paid outside 
of hospitals, etc.; two addresses delivered be- 
fore branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and 
one private Communion arranged for and at- 
tended; three half days were passed at the 
Chureh Club rooms, and $3 60 spent in car fare. 
Other branches of this important work exhibit 
a similar vigor and devotion. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The archdeaconry of Westchester met at St. 
Paul’s church, Sing Sing, Sept. 14th. 


Bishop Potter who has been occupying a camp 
at Mohawk Island in Lake Placid, Adirondack 
Mountains, made an address at the re-interment 
of the followers of John Brown, near the grave 
of the latter at North Elba, N. Y. 


President for St. Stephen’s, Annandale 


The trustees of St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
.dale, have elected to the presidency of the col- 
lege, in succession to the late Rev. Dr. R. B. 
Fairbairn, the Ven. Lawrence D. Cole, Ph. D., 
of Crawiordsville, diocese of Indiana, agradu- 
ate of Columbia University. 


New Church School for Girls 


The corporation known as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Public School, and which has charge of 
Trinity School, has just established for girls a 
new school to be called St. Agatha’s, located not 
far from the new buildings of the former school, 
near St. Agnes’ chapel. Miss Emma G. Sebring, 
a college graduate,has been appointed principal. 
The opening exercises took place Sept. 11th. 


St. Peter’s Church, Port Chester 


Plans have been prepared for a new guild hall, 
parish house, and rectory. The new buildings 
will occupy the site of the present rectory, and 
will be of brick and stone in the collegiate 
Gothic style of architecture. The guild hall will 
be connected with the parish house by a stair- 

‘way. The rectory will extend to the front line 
of the church, and will connect with the latter 
by a cloister, which will also .give access to the 
other buildings. 


General Theological Seminary 


Re-opened on Wednesday. Nearly 70 new 
students haveapplied for admission. This will, 
if they all come, furnish the largest number of 
students ever at one time in the seminary. The 
new buildings, Hoffman and Higenbrodt Halls, 
owing to the impossibility of getting theiron for 
the beams and roof, are not yet finished. It is to 
be hoped, however, that Higenbrodt Hall will 
be ready for the occupation of students in about 
six weeks, and that Hoffman Hall will be com- 
pleted before Christmas. 


Trinity Church Property Needed 


The corporation of Trinity church has been 
apprised that application will be made to 
the Supreme Court, within a few days, for the 
appointment of Commissioners of Estimate and 
Assessment, relative to the city’s acquiring 
title to land for the Riverside Drive and Path- 
way, from 135th st. to Boulevard Lafayette. 
This drive,as already laid out in intention, 
will cross the lower end of Trinity cemetery at 
153d st. At the office of Trinity corporation it 
is announced that the church will not oppose 
the proceedings to condemn the land, except to 
the extent of protecting owners of lots in the 
cemetery. 

St. Bartholomew’s Oriental Mission 


Has greatly increased in attendance since the 
recent union with it of the Armenians who 
formerly worshiped with the congregation at 
Calvary chapel,under the care of Mr. H. S. Hag- 

%opian, The latter has become assistant to the 
_clergyman-in-charge of the Oriental mission, 
‘the Rev. Abraham Yohannan, Services and 
Sunday school have been kept up in the chapel 


a 
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of St. Bartholomew’s parish house. The serv- 
icés are conducted in the mother tongue of the 
people, but in the Sunday school everything is 
done in English, with a view of fitting more eas- 
ily for American citizenship. The school is com- 
posed of men and women as well as children, 
and some of the Oriental children also attend 
the regular English Sunday school in the parish 
house, and thus hasten their acquaintance with 
the English language. ‘Quite a number can now 
read the English Bible without difficulty. A 
class of 17 candidates recently received Contir- 
mation. Several communicants of the mission 
are going away every year into other partsof 
the country, but a corresponaence is kept up 
with them, and they are brought as far as pos- 
sible into contact with churches in their new 
localities. Night classes for instruction in Eng- 
lish and other branches have been very success- 
ful. The missionaries have looked after the 
temporal needs of these people, and Mr. Hago- 
pian has aided in translating for them in the 
hospitals, clinics, and other places where they 
are found in trouble, and.has been instrumental 
in securing employment for a considerable num- 
ber. Fresh air excursions have also been pro- 
vided. A great majority of the people from the 
Far East are insuch circumstances that they are 
obliged to live among, and work with, a class of 
people in this city whose influence is lowering 
and evil, rather than beneficial. The Oriental 
mission is the chief remedy to counteract this 
demoralizing condition of things, and is accom— 
plishing a most practical good. <A very encour- 
aging feature is the missionary spirit that has 
developed—a number of young men having 
sought to fit themselves by study to return to 
Oriental lands and benefit those of their own 
blood. One such has lately graduated from the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass., and goes to Persia under the auspices of 
the Church Missionary Society. Two are stu- 
dents in the General Theological Seminary ; one 
in the medical department of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Seven Syrians who received their educa- 
tion in this country are now actively engaged in 
teaching, preaching, and practicing medicine 
among Syrians, Mohammedans, Armenians, and 
Jews, without distinction, in the Orient. They 
are working hard, and yet voluntarily. Some 
of them keep up correspondence with this mis- 
sion. 


Death of Mr. Vanderbilt 


Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt died suddenly, Sept. 
12th, at the age of 56. He was not only one of 
the wealthiest, but one of the most generous, of 
the prominent laymen of the Church in the 
United States. The amount of his wealth is es- 
timated as high as #200,000 000, though not ex- 
actly known. The full extent of his charities is 
also unknown, as he was an unostentatious 
giver. He was accustomed to walk through va- 
rious charitable institutions, and, noting a lack 
of something, to suggest that it be secured; and 
his check was always ready to pay the amount 
needed. His earnest convictions as a Church- 
man led him to regard the expenditure of his 
time and personal energies quite as important 
as that of his money, and he wasseldom absent 
from meetings of the numerous charitable 
boards of which he was a member, making a 
rule never to accept membership in a board 
which he could notattend thus regularly. He 
was a vestryman of St. Bartholomew’s church, 
and he and his mother were the builders and 
the endowers of the magnificent St. Bartholo- 
mew’s parish house, one of the most vigorous 
centres of Church work in the Anglican Com- 
munion, He backed all the various energies of 
the parish, He was also an active member of 
the Board of Missions of the American Church, 
and not only gave liberally, but frequently aided 
the board by temporary loans when funds ran 
short. He was one of the trustees of the ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine, and gave $100,000 
to its building fund, He was a trustee of the 
General Theological Seminary, and was espe- 
cially active as a trustee of St. Luke’s Hospital 
and Columbia University, having been con- 
cerned in selecting the new sites of these insti- 
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tutions. He built and gave to his railroad em- 
ployes a religious club house in New York, and 
most of his public addresses were delivered in 
that place. He was one of the managers of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, being chairman of 
the executive committee. He presented to the 
art gallery Rosa Bonheur’s great picture of 
“The Horse Fair.’”? He was also president of 
the association in charge of the New York Bo- 
tanicalGarden. In 1886, in union with his broth- 
ers, he gave $250,000 for the erection of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic of the medical department of Co- 
lumbia University, as a memorial of his father, 
who himself had given to the same faculty half 
amillion. In 1899 he united with his brothers 
and his sister, Mrs. Sloane, in another gift of 
$350,000, to build and equip a large addition to 
the Vanderbilt Clinic; Mrs. Sloane giving $650,- 
000 for the Sloane Maternity Hospital associat- 
ed with the clinic. Mr. Vanderbilt was chair- 
man of the executive committee of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and a trustee of the Home for Incur- 
ables, the Hospital for the Relief of the Rupturéd 
and Crippled, and the Maternity Hospital. The 
burial service was held Sept. 15th, in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s church . and was conducted -by 
Bishop Potter and the rector, the Rev. David 
H. Greer, D.D. The service was simple, and 
the greater portion of the church was thrown 
open to the public without restriction. The 
music was in charge of Mr. Richard Henry 
Warren, organist, and was conducted by a choir 
of 60 voices. The interment was in the family 
mausoleum at New Dorp, Staten Island. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 


Bishop Whitaker sailed for home from Liver- 
pool on the 16th inst. ; 


Quite a number of city rectors have re- 
turned from their summer vacation, and have 
resumed charge of their respective parishes. 
Among these may be named: The Rev. Dr. Wm. 
Bayard Hale, of St. Mary’s, Ardmore; the Rev. 
W. W. Steele, of St. Mary's, and the Rev. C. M, 
Armstrong, of St. Andrew’s, West Philadelphia. 


Marriage of the Rey. Samuel Ward 


There was a quiet wedding at St. Stephen’s 
church, Philadelphia, on Thursday noon, 14th 
inst., when the Rev. Samuel Ward, of Holy 
Trinity, Lansdale, Pa., was united in holy mat- 
rimony to Miss Kate Tilge, of Germantown. 
The office was solemnized by the Rev. J. L. 
Miller, curate, assisted by the Rev. Cresson 
McHenry. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


The Rev. Charles W. Duane, rector of Christ 
church, Boston, is chairman of the committee of 
the Franklin fund. This is an important fund 
to the city of Boston, and now amounts to $370,- 
000. 


St. Anne’s, Dorchester, has been undergoing 
repairs during thesummer. A new heating ap- 
paratus has been put in place, and the interior 
of the church greatly improved. Christ church, 
Cambridge, has also had repairs made upon the 
exterior. 


The Rev. A. E. George held religious services 
during August on the old hunting grounds of the 
Nanset Indians, North Eastham, Mass. The 
place is now marked by three large lighthouses 
and this is the first time that a Church service 
was ever held in this locality. 


A large memorial window will soon be placed 
in the church of the Messiah, Boston. The chan - 
cel in this church is a memorial of the Beebe 
family, and this addition is the completion ot 
the work. The window cost over $3,000, 


Funeral of Mr. Edward N. Perkins 


The funeral:of Hdward N. Perkins, a well- 
known Churchman, was held on Sept. 15, at the 
chapel of Forest Hills cemetery. Bishop Hall, 
of Vermont, officiated, assisted by the Rev. B. 
M. Torbert, of St. Stephen’s church. Among 


those present were the Rev. Dr. Coit, of Con- 


< 
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cord, N. H., Bishop Doane, Monseigneur Doane, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and others. 


The Episcopal City Mission 


Has received $10,000 as a memorial fund in the 
name of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Carlile Choate. 
The income of this will be used for summer 
work, and for the mission to seamen. From 
Junelst to Aug. 1st,'$4,556 have been given to the 
City Mission. Its playrooms have been full this 
season, and a larger number of teachers have 
been employed. 


A Parish House for Cohasset 


The Church people of Cohasset have now pur- 
chased the old Central school building, which 
they have heretofore leased from the town. The 
price paid is $2,000 The old building will be re- 
moved to the rear of the lot and repaired. It 
will make a good parish house. The stone 
ehurch willsoon be finished, and will be a great 
addition to the town, which is one of the most 
popular summer resorts near Boston. 


Episcopal Visitations 
SEPTEMBER 
A M., St Stephen’s church, Pittsfield. 
OCTOBER 


24. 


p.M,S%. John’s church, Wilkinsoaville. 

8. A.M.,church of the Good Shepherd, Boston; 
Pp. M., St. Anne’s church, Lincoln. 

A.M., St. Mary’s church, Newton Lower falls; 
evening, church of Our Redeemer, Lexing - 
ton. 

Evening, St. Thomas’ church, Somerville. 

Evening, Calvary church, Danvers. 

P. M.. Emmanuel church, Shelburne Falls; 
evening, St. Mark’s church, Adams. 

A. M., St. John's church, North Adams; even- 
ing, St. John's church, Williamstown. 

NOVEMBER 
1. P. M., Matriculation, 
School, Cambridge. 


The New St. Andrew’s, Edgartown 


st 


Episcopal Theologica | 


Thursday, the 7th inst., the corner-stone of 
the new church was laid by Bishop Talbot, of 
Central Pennsylvania. The weather was ideal. 
A platform had been erected and covered with 
carpet. On this was a cabinet organ with a 
choir infront, anda large and interested congre- 
gation. The Bishop and a goodly number of the 
clergy marched in procession to the church lot 
at 2:30 P.M, and ascended the platform. The 
Rey. Andrew Gray, D.D., who has been in 
charge of St. Andrew’s for some months, acted 
as master of ceremonies. Tne service opened 
with a hymn, followed by the usual office for the 
laying of acoruer-stone, in which the Bishop 
led. Before the laying of the stone the Kev. 
Dr. Gray read a list of articles placed in the 
copper box beneath, which included a copy of 
Tur Livinc Courca anda history of the parish. 
Tae work begun some twoor three years ago, 
by the Rav. Williim C. Hicks, but allowed for 
sometime to stand still, has thus been revived, 
and is now taking shape. Thechurch is to be of 
brick, with op2n timber roof. It will consist of 
porch, nave, chancel, baptistry, and vestry. 
There will bea neat turret or bell tower, sur- 
mounted by aspire. The design is very neat, 
and the building can easily be enlarged should 
future needs require. 


Nebraska 

George Worthington, s.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The work at Creightou,under the faithful care 
of the missionary, the Rev. J. C. Ingersoll, has 
made steady and certain advances during the 
last three years. Baptisms and Confirm tions 
nave been larger than ever before, and it is with 
a feeling of great regret that the people regird 
the removal of their missionary to another field 
of labor. 


The work of Trinity mission, Norfolk, has 
gone on quietly during the summer; the congre- 
gations have been somewhat larger than usual; 
there have been a numberof Biptisms. Last 
month the boy caioir passed a very enjryable 
week in camp oa the banks of tne Elnora 
river. In tne first part of the summer, a pay- 
meat of $100 was made on the rectory, leavinz a 
balance of $800. : 


Tbe Living Cburch 


St. Peter’s, Neligh 


In this mission station we havea small band 
of the faithful, a neat church, and a comfortable 
rectory. Somewhat over a year ago there was 
a bank failure which sorely afflicted the people, 
several losing their all. Therewas a debt of 
nearly $1,000 and no priest in charge to care for 
the flock. The mortgage was due, and foreclos- 
ure seemed certain. Providentially the Bishop 
secured the services of Mr. R. Alan Russell, now 
deacon. Despite many discouragements, this 
faithful worker worked in season and out of 
season, with the result that the entire indebted- 
ness has been raised, and soon the church will 
be consecrated. The interior of the church has 
been made beautiful. Altar linen has been re- 
ceived, a complete set of altar frontals, lecturn- 
falls, and desk-falls has been presented to the 
church. Thechancel has been rendered Church- 
ly. The rectory has been repapered throughout 
and repainted within. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


New Hall for Trinity College 


Ground was broken Sept. 4th for the new $50,- 
000 Hall of Natural History at Trinity College. 
The building will be erected from plans by Wm. 
C. Brocklesby, architect, and will occupy a site 
on the southern portion of the campus in line 
with the Hallof Science. It will have a front- 
age to the north of 122 ft.,and width of 72 ft., 
and will be three stories high above an ample 
basement. The materials used in construction 
will be common brick, molded brick, and sand- 
stone for finish. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Immanuel Church, Wilmington, 


Has been enlarged, and will be re opened 
shortly. The nave and chancel are each double 
their former size. Room was found by extend- 
ing the building on the rear of the rectory 
grounds. The interior is finished in natural 
wood, new windows of cathedral glass and 
handsome pattern have replaced the old, and the 
walls are tinted and frescoed to harmonize with 
the other work. Plans and specifications, to- 
gether with most careful supervision, were gen- 
erously donated by the architect, Mr. W. D. 
Brinckle, son of the senior warden of the par- 
ish. The congregation has needed more room for 
some time, and this will prove a stepping-stone 
to a building in the future, meeting the wants of 
a growing community. : 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
WL. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The opening services of the Seabury Divinity 
School will be held in the oratory on the festi- 
val of St. Michael and All Angels. The enter- 
ing class promises to be an excellent one, all its 
members but one being college men. 


Tennessee 
Thomas Frank Gailor, D.D., Bishop 


On Aug 6th, Feast of Transfiguration, Bishop 
Gailor ordained to the priesthood, Mr. Allison 
Granville, at Pulaski, Tenn. Presenter, the 
Rev. T. F. Martino, dean of the convocation. 
Tais was Bishop Gailor’s first parish, and the 
house was packed. Toe Bishop preached the 
sermon, taking for his subj2ct, ‘‘The Christian 


ministry.’ At night he confirmed 13 candidates. ‘ 


This increases the membership from 45 to 58. 
The Rev. Allison Granville is now the rector of 
the church at Pulaski.. The Rev. Alexander 
Patterson, missionary for this portion of the 
diocese, assisted in the service. From Aug. 
20th-¥76n inclusive, he held a Mission at Cum: 
perland Furnace, preaching to crowded congre- 
gations. 5 
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Milwaukee ; 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.U., Bishop 


Opening of Christ Church, La Crosse 


Sunday, Sept. 10th, the services began at 7:30 
A. M., With the celebration of Holy Communion. 


At 10:30 o’clock, the procession, composed of the 


choristers, wardens, vestrymen, architect, build- 
ing committee, rector of the parish, and Bishops 


Nicholson and Gilbert, moved to the chancel, — 


singing the processional hymn, ‘'Rejoice.”” Mr. 
Mills Tourtelotte, acting for the building commit- 
tee, made formal transfer of the church building 
to the rector,wardens, and vestrymen. This was 
received by the senior warden, Judge B. F. Bry- 
ant, on behalf of the parish. Then followed 
Morning Prayer, in its shortened form, by the 
Rev. Dr. Fayette Durlin who was rector of this 
parish 85 years ago, and the Rev. William P. 

Ten Broeck who was also rector of this parish 
for over 20 years. The rector, the Rev. Dr. 

Wilkins, made an address thanking the build- 
ing committee and others connected with the 
erection of the building. The benediction of 
the altar, organ, chancel furniture, and win- 
dows to the memory of the late Mr. A. A. 
Stevens and Mrs. Cynthia Stevens, Mr. Thomas 
D. Servis, and the Hon. Angus Cameron, was 

followed by the celebration of the Kucharist 

bythe two Bishops. Bishop Nicholson preached 
the sermon. The Rev. Fayette Durlin was the 
first speaker in the afternoon, and was followed 
by the Rev. W. P. Ten Broeck. Both spoke of 
the history of the parish. Bishop Gilbert, of 
Minnesota, spoke of the relations between La 
Crosse and Mianesota. The interests, he said, 

are reciprocal. Mayor Anderson followed with 

a few well-chosen words, in which he praised 


the efforts of the parish in building sucha beau- ~ 


tiful house of worship. Judge Bryant, for the 
vestry and congregation, thanked those who 
were instrumental in successfully undertaking 
the great task. He spoke of Dr. Wilkins’ work 
in this connection, and paid a high tribute to 
his leadership. ‘‘Were it not for him,we weuld 
not have had any church.’’ In the evening, the 
rite of Confirmation was administered to a 
large class by Bishop Nicholson, and an excel- 
lent address was made by the Rt. Rev. M. N. 
Gilbert. The chorus rendered, among other se- 
lections, Haydn’s ‘“‘The heaven’s are telling,’’ 
with fine effect. 
held a meeting the next morning, and discussed 
the work under their care. 

Situated in one of the most conspicuous and 


commanding locations in the city, the new 


church faces east and south. It is 149 ft. in 
length, 107 ft. in extreme width, and the tower 
rises 120 ft. above the foundations. 
terial is native limestone, with trimmings of 
red sandstone. Therodof is slate, and tiles are 
used to complete the tower. There is a low 


battlemented tuwer at the rear, somewhat 


novel and striking in effect. The design was by 
Mr. M. S. Detweiler, a local architect. The 


building costs, as it stands to-day, approxi-— 


mately $50,000. Theterrace wall is of red sand - 


stone, and about the church is a luxuriant lawn. 
The roof rises to a height of 70 ft. at the cross- 


ing of the transept, where there is a sunburst 


in colored glass, which will be the principal — 
source of light, although there are numerous 


other ceiling and side lights, gas, and electric 


ity. The principal window is on the south side, 


and was erected in memory of the late Wnite 


States Senator Angus Cameron, by Mrs Cam-— 
eron. It was done by Tiffany, at a cost of 


$2,500. The chancel is paneled with Scagiola, 
A three-manual Moller organ occupies thi 
north-west corner at the left of the chancel. 1 
the building are vestry rooms, choir rooms 
guild room, and all accessories. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 


MacMahan Island ry 

A choice lot has been generously given b 
Sheepscot Land Company for a chapel att 
romantic summer retreat on the coast of Mai: 
Funds are being raised and plans made 


The La Crosse convocation © 


The ma- — 
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tasteful Gothic structure, which, it is hoped, 
-will be ready for use early next summer. The 
colony is largely made up of Church people, 
and several of the clergy already have cottages 
there. The chapel will be a benefit, also, to 
Mhurch people visiting some of the neighboring 
islands who this year have come in boats to the 
services held at one of the cottages. 


Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D:, Bishop 


The Rev. A. Sidney Dealey, rector of St. 
Luke's, Jamestown, has been requested to with- 
draw his resignation recently handed to the 
vestry. At a special meeting, at which every 
member of the vestry but one was present, a 
letter was read from Bishop Walker, urging 
+hat Mr. Dealey be retained, and speaking eulo- 
gistically of him as a man, and of his work as a 
rector. The ladies of the parish had circulated 
a petition, which was numerously signed, asking 
the vestry to induce Mr. Dealey to remain as 
rector of the parish. By unanimous vote of 
+hose at the meeting, request was made to that 
effect. Mr. Dealey has decided to comply, and 
he will remain in the charge which he has so 
faithfully and zealously filled. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


New Church at Eureka 

The corner-stone of the new church was laid 
by Bishop Millspaugh, on the 15th Sunday after 
Trinity. Mr. G. W. Davidson, candidate for 
Holy Orders, had been working during two va- 
cations, and secured sufficient subscriptions to 
complete the church. There are 25 communi- 
cants in this mission, and the people have set to 
work in earnest. The church is to be completed 
in two months. 


Progress at Yates Centre 

Archdeacon Crawford visited Calvary church 
jast week and baptized 11. The Bishop soon 
followed him, confirming them, and baptizing 
+wo others. Two years ago we had nothing 
here; now there is a church costing $1,500, out of 
debt, and 40 communicants who have a mind to 


work. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


The Associate Mission in Trenton 
The laying of the corner-stone of the Asso- 
_ ciate Mission building, on Hamilton ave., was 
the occasion of much rejoicing on the part of 
those interested in the mission work of this dio- 
cese. Bishop Scarborough officiated, assisted 
by the clergy of the mission and visiting clergy. 
The Rev. F. A. Conover read the list of articles 
put in the stone, and made an address on the his- 
tory of the Associate Mission, from the beginning 
to the laying of the corner-stone of the mission 
house in Trenton, Aug. 30, 1899. Ata meeting of 
the convocation of New Brunswick, held in Red 
Bank, Sept. 12, 1898, an essay was read by the 
Rev. Edward J. Knight, advocating the plan of 
an Associate Mission for carrying on the mis- 
‘sionary work of the convocation. The plan was 
adopted at a subsequent meeting of convocation, 
a house was rented at 266 Hamilton ave., and the 
Rev. Edward J. Knight was appointed as head of 
the work. On St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, 
“4894, he was joined by the Rev Thomas. J. 
Conover, and the work then fairly began. Small 
parishes and missions have from that day to 
_ this been seeking’ the care of the Associate Mis- 
sion, until now it has under its charge three 
parishes, 15 organized missions and Sunday 
- sehools, and some 20 other mission stations. It 
holds services in churches, halls, schoolhouses, 
and private houses. It has built churches at 
Cadwalader Place, Wilbur, and Carteret. It has 
rebuilt a church on the outskirts of Rahway. 
‘Tt has built several parish buildings, and has 
brought to the diocese property worth $16,000, 
- besides that of the mission house, which, when 
 eompleted, will, with the lot, be valued at $10,- 
-° 909 er $12,000. The services held have been 


! 
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about 6,000. The number of communicants un- 
der its charge is about 500 or 600. It had near- 
ly 600 Baptisms and 120 Confirmations. And 
this work has been done at the rate of $3,000 or 
$4,000 a year, of which $1,200 or $1,500 was given 
by the diocese. About three-quarters of the 
support has come from the churches served. 
The speaker said that the history must not be 
closed without an affectionate reference to the 
Rev. Dr. Bishop, of the diocese of Newark, who, 
by a bequest of $3,000, made the house to be 
built a possibility. Bishop Scarborough made 
an address, in which he stated that the occasion 
was of more intense interest to him than any 
one-else. He had always, since he had been 
bishop, hoped for some such outcome of mission 
work, but never dreamed it would be so pros- 
perous. He gave high praise to the Rev. Messrs. 
Knight and Conover as the two men who had 
made the work successful, the Rev. Mr. Con- 
over having refused tempting offers at much 
increased salary to leave, and the Rev. Mr. 
Knight doing his part of the work in addition 
to his many duties as rector of a Jarge 
and growing parish. The building was to 
be a home for the young men of the mission. 
Each was to have a room for study and sleeping. 
There was to be a prayer room, library, draw- 
ing room, room for committees and the Bishop, 
and rooms for the matron. It would be very 
useful as a headquarters for diocesan work. The 
Rev. E. J. Knight was called upon by the 
Bishop. He said that the inspiration of the 
movement came from the Bishop who had at all 


“times been a willing and able adviser in it, and 


a financial contributor to its success as well. 
About half the cost of the building has been 
provided for. At the close of the services, tea 
was served by the ladies of the parish in the 
guild house of Christ church. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


Bishop’s Appointments 


SEPTEMBER 
27. Missionary Committee. 


OCTOBER 

6. Port Allegany. 

8. Smethport and Eldred. 

9. Emporium, 10. Ridgway. 
11. Sugar Hill. 12, Du Bois. 
13. Red Bank and Lawsonham. 
15. Pittsburgh: Good Shepherd and St, Matthew’s. 
22. Brotherhood Convention, Columbus, Ohio. 
24. Missionary Council, St. Louis. 
26. House of Bishops, St. Louis. 
27. . Kansas City. 


NOVEMBER 
1. St. Matthew’s, Pittsburgh; Trinity, New 
Haven. 2. Barnesboro. 


3. Patton. 4. Houtzdale. 

5. Osceola, Ashcroft, and Decatur. 

6. Clearfield. 12. New Jersey. 

4 Council Guild St. Barnabas for Nurses, New 
Haven, Conn. 16. Wilmington, Del. 

21. Convocation,Warren. 22. Youngsville. 

23. Kinzua. 24. Bradford. 

25. Mt. Jewett. 26. Kane and Ludlow. 


. 80. Brotherhood Anniversary, Pittsburgh. 


The Bishop’s Visit to Wilkinsburg 

On the evening of the 15th Sunday after Trini- 
ty, the Bishop made his first official visitation at 
the lately organized mission in Wilkinsburg, 
known by the name of the church of the Advent, 
the Rev. A. Alexander, rector. There was a 
very large attendance, a hearty service, and 
good music. The Bishop preached and confirmed 
aclass of 16 candidates. The work seems to be 
making progress in many ways. The services 
are now held in a third-story hall, but plans are 
on foot to secure a lot and erect a church as 
soon as possible, 
New Church Building at Oakland 

On Monday afternoon, Sept. 11th, the corner- 
stone of the St. Mary memorial was laid by 
Bishop Whitehead. This building will be erected 
on McKee Place, Oakland, and is the outcome of 
a small mission organized by the Bishop in Aug- 
ust, 1894. Services were first held in a hall on 
Fifth ave., and later, a small building was se- 
cured on Atwood st., where the mission was 
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known by the nameof St. Matthew’s chapel. 
The new structure is to be a memorial of two 
Christian women by the name of Mary, hence 
the change of name. The greater part of the 
money required for the main building is fur- 
nished by one of them, and the chancel and choir 
are being given by a relative in memory of the 
other. The plans contemplate a building about 
86 by 48. Inthe basement there will be a read- 
ing room for men, and a large room for the Boys’ 
Brigade, or for parish feasts, with kitchen and 
pantry attached. On the main floor, on either 
side of the entrance hall, will be a women’s 
room anda children’s room, opening by large 
sliding doors into the main audience room. 
Opening out of this by an openwork screen, will 
be the chancel, completely finished. On one side 
of this will be the organ and baptistry, and on 
the other the robing room or sacristy. On the 
second floor in the front part of the building, 
will be two rooms for the use of the chaplain, 
and a gallery. The ceremony at the laying of 
the corner-stone was a very simple one, the 
Bishop being assisted by the Rev. Mr. Heffern, 
who before the inception of the mission had a 
Sunday school and occasional services in the 
vicinity; the Rev. W. B. Beach, a former cur- 
ate, and the Rev. Messrs. W. L. H. Benton and 
W. J. White. The building is to be finished in 
December, and it is expected that it will be 
opened with a service of benediction on Satur- 
day evening, Dec. 23d. The Rev. John Warnock 
has been appointed the Bishop’s chaplain in 
charge of the work, and will enter upon his du- 
ties on Sunday, Sept. 24th. 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

During the month of August a convenient ar- 
rangement was made by the two principal par- 
ishes of Georgetown, St. John’s and Christ 
church, enabling the rectors, neither of whom 
has an assistant, to enjoy a vacation. The 
churches are not very distant from each other, 
and the Sunday services were held at each al- 
ternately, by the Rev. Dr. Frank M. Gibson, 
both congregations attending. 


The Cathedral Foundation 

Very satisfactory progress has been made dur- 
ing the summer in the construction of the Hearst 
School, the first building begun on the cathedral 
foundation. The first-story floor has been com- 
pleted, and the greater part of the exterior and 
interior walls of the main story erected and 
ready for the iron roof, which is being manu- 
factured in Chicago. This portion of the build- 
ing will contain all the school rooms, reception 
rooms, and the assembly hall. 


Marquette 
Gershom Mott Wiiliams, D.D., Bishop 
The rector of the church of the Transtigura- 
tion, Ironwood, the Rev. J. P. de B. Kaye, was 
married Sept. 6th to Miss Francis C. Nelson, 
the B shop officiating. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The conyregation of Hmmanuel church, Cum- 
berland, has given the contract for a new organ 
to the Odell Company, of New York, and itis 
expected it will be completed by Dec. 20ih. The 
organ is to cost $3,150, exclusive of a new organ 
chamber, which is to be built of stone, in har- 
mony with the rest of the church. ; 
Removal of St. Andrew’s, Baltimore 

Tne vestry, with theconsent of Bishop Paret, 
has placed the church property on South High 
st. in the hands of Mr. J. B. Chastain for sale. 
The church committee and vestry have under 
consideration several sites for a new church 
but as yet none have been detinitely decided 
upon. The congregation of St Andrew’s was 
established in 1837, by the Rev. John Johns who 
was then rector of old Christ church, and later,. 
Bishop of Virginia. The first rector of the 
church was the Rev. H. V. D. Johns, a brother 
of Dr. Johns. 
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Editorials and Contributions a 


E printed recently an appeal for 

poor Puerto Rico, issued by the 

Bishop who is in charge of the 
interests of this Church in that island. The 
appeal should be emphasized until a wide 
response enables our representatives at 
Ponce, San Juan, and elsewhere, to extend 
intelligent aid in the name of Christ and the 
Church, to the poor people who have been 
It is hoped that our 
clergy and laity will see the need of turning 


so terribly smitten. 


their donations in this particular direction, 
rather than in others where theChurch will 
not have the credit, nor her faithful agents 
on the island the disbursing. And there 
should be no delay. 
the bishops have authorized a general col- 


In some of our dioceses 


lection in all the churches. 
aes ie 


The Requirements for Admis- 
sion to Holy Orders 


N our issue of August 19th, Bishop Potter 
proposed a plan for improving the quality 
of candidates for Holy Orders, which, com- 
ing from such a source, is worthy of respect- 
ful attention. He thinks, in the first place, 
that a large part of the present evil of ad- 
mitting men to Holy Orders who are un- 
qualified in point of learning, or character, 
‘resides in the present condition of the 
canons, which practically provide between 
seventy and eighty different standards for 
admission to the ministry.” The power 
vested in the bishop (usually, it is to be re- 
membered, with the consent of the Standing 
Committee) is so large ‘‘as to make it ex- 
tremely easy to open the gates to a large in- 
flux of uneducated men.” We agree with 
the Bishop in thinking that the canons of 
ordination need a thorough overhauling. 
They lack simplicity. Therules laid down 
are sometimes trivial, sometimes compli- 
cated. They sometimes admit of more than 
one interpretation. On the whole, they at- 
tempt too much. There is in them an ex- 
emplification of the American reliance upon 
a mechanical system of checks and balances. 
It is assumed that the more numerous the 
persons or bodies of persons from whom cer- 
tificates must be obtained, the more security 
there is for the Church as against unworthy 
or unprepared candidates. Doubtless this 
would be the case if each signer of such cer- 
tificates could vouch for the truth of the 
statements contained in it, from his own di- 
rect personal knowledge. But this is rarely 
the case, and it is, in fact, in many cases im- 
possible. 


MONG the papers which must be sub- 
mitted to the Standing Committee by a 
postulant desiring to become a candidate, is 
a certiticate that ‘‘A. B. is pious, sober, and 
honest; that he is attached to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” is a communicant, and 
that in the opinion of the signers ‘the pos; 
sesses such qualifications as fit him for en- 
trance ona course of preparation for the 
holy ministry.” How many vestries of large 
parishes are in a position to testify to these 
points, of their own knowledge? That A.B.’s 
name is on the roll of communicants is often 
the only thing which they can assert with 
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confidence. Their opinion of his qualifica- 
tions may be absolutely worthless. Later on, 
when the candidate desires ordination, the 
vestry is again called upon to certify to his 
character and orthodoxy for the space of 
three years last past. Here again, it is 
as likely as not, that nothing is known of 
the young man by asingle member of the 
vestry except from hearsay, and yet this 
may be neither his fault nor theirs. A case 
in point may be cited which is not by any 
means unique. A young man left home for 
college, and during the next seven years of 
college and seminary life he rarely returned 
to his native city even in vacation. It hap- 
pened that he did not attend service in his 
parish church more than a dozen times in 
all that period. His family became broken 
up and scattered. The result was that he 
was unknown by face or name to asingle 
member of the vestry at the end of that 
time. » His only personal relation to the par- 
ish was through the rector, with whom he 
maintained a correspondence. Yet his tes- 
timonials were signed without question. No 
doubt the vestry was entirely justified in 
signing them. But who would say that such 
a testimonial was of the slightest value in 
protecting the Church against an unfit man? 
The vestry in this, and numberless vother 
cases, merely register and indorse the rec- 
ommendation of the rector. His opinion, in 
fact, determines the whole action, and with 
him, it would seem, ought to rest the entire 
responsibility. 


N this, and many similar instances, it must 

strike an unprejudiced mind, having re- 
gard to the realities of things and no great 
attachment to forms for form’s sake, that 
the persons who have the best means of 
forming a judgment in the matter do not ap- 
pear atall. Ifa young man has spent four 
years at a college, it would be quite feasible 
to demand that he produce evidence of his 
standing, both intellectual and moral, before 
he is admitted as a candidate. If he has 
spent a period of time ata Church seminary, 
the head, and other officers, ought to have 
the very best means of judging of his char- 
acter, his intellectual qualifications, and the 
reality of his vocation for the sacred minis- 
try. But the canons seem to display a cer- 
tain distrust of seminaries. They are hardly 
allowed to appear in any officialway. Again, 
the report of the ecclesiastical examiners, 
one of the most important means of ascer- 
taining the intellectual qualifications of the 
candidate, is not among the papers which 
must be submitted to the Standing Com- 
mittee. The examining chaplains are re- 
sponsible solely tothe bishop. Their office 
is simply to supply him with certain mate- 
rial to aid him in forming his judgment. He 
is not in any way bound, so far as the can- 
ons are concerned, to abide by their con- 
clusions, but may, if he pleases, ignore 
them entirely, and form his decision on the 
strength of the examination which he per- 
sonally conducts in the presence of any two 
presbyters he may select. Yet, curiously 
enough, in spite of the fact that their re- 
port has no such place in the scheme of 
things as that which is held by the other 
certificates or testimonials, the examining 
chaplains alone are required to express in 
set terms a sense of their ‘responsibility 
for the evil which might come upon the 
Church through the admission of men in- 
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sufficiently prepared,” etc., although canon- 
ically they have nothing to do with such 
admission! 


F all the persons who are called uponto 

sign the various testimonials, acted un- 
der this ‘‘sense of responsibility,” and if it 
were even possible, as usually it is not, for 
them to have personal knowledge of the 
facts to which they testify, doubtless our 
system would be effectiveenough. But it is. 
a matter of experience that the result of re- 
quiring several persons or bodies to testify 
in a certain gradation to the same points, is - 
not to provide additional security, but to di- 
vide responsibility, until it may come to be 
little felt by any of those concerned. Each © 
one passes it on to the next, or justifies his  — 
signature by reference to those who have : 
signed before him. And as we haveseen, 
it is often impossible that he should do other- 
wise. The phraseology commonly employed 
requires only ‘“‘evidence satisfactory tous,” —__ 
or the evidence of ‘‘certificates laid before 
us.” In short, a careful examination of the 
whole process makes it clear that there are 
ordinarily only two persons who have the 
real responsibility; namely, the rector, or : 
“spiritual pastor,” and the bishop. It is 
upon the judgment of these that the decis- 
ion rests. The entire series of papers is 
little more than repeated expressions of con— 
fidence in that judgment. Nee 
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E agree with the Bishop of New York __ 

also in believing that it is a serious _ 
matter that the canons should allow so much 
discretion as practically to provide “‘be- : 
tween seventy and eighty standards forad- \ 
mission to the ministry.”” Thereisnodoubt ~ 
that the standard ought to be nearly uni- _ 
form, both as regards time andscholasticre- _ 
quirements. One direction especially in 
which we think the canons need sharpre- _ 
trenchment, is in the requirements laid 
upon ministers of other denominations seek- 
ing the priesthood. The latitude nowal- 
lowed is full of danger to the lifeand teach- 
ing of the Church, as the bishop himself ie 
shows: ‘‘The vagrant minister, orheofunm- 
savory record or doubtful soundness in the __ 
faith, is tempted by such a condition of 
things to turn from other Communions to 
the Church, as a short cut to the honorsand 
emoluments of a calling for which, it may 


be, he is doubly disqualified.” Almost % 


every canonical amendment relating to this a 
subject for years past has been in a wrong — re. 
direction, and it is undeniable thatmuch 
evil fruit has been the result. Tobe able A 
to point to a long and increasing list of 


men who have had no proper training pase 
the priesthood, and no affection for the old 
paths of the Church. It is true that very 
eminent men have come to us in times past, — a 
and men who, embracing with heart and 
soul the principles of the Church, have bree 
of signal value to the cause of Christin 
their day and generation. But these are — me 
men who would have-acquiesced in apy tests — 
of time and preparation which might be 
deemed necessary. , 
lax provisions, we see men coming inwhord 
not pear er A the idea of submis 
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constituted prophets to institute a reforma- 
_ tion on principles learned in another atmos- 
pnere. 
ISHOP POTTER has. one panacea for 
the abuses connected with Holy Orders. 
It is, he says, the only remedy, and is a very 
radical one. Itis that the General Conven- 
tion shall elect a board of examiners, and 
_ that all candidates be obliged to pass the 
examinations of this single central board, 
‘whose rejection shall be final.” This 
would have the effect of setting up one uni- 
form standard. Every man would thus have 
+0 win his way by sheer merit, and the 
Bishop evidently believes that such a board 
could be relied upon to act ‘‘without fear, 
favor, or affection.” While we are open to 
conviction, we must confess that, with our 
present) lights, we cannot regard this pro- 
posal with much hopefulness. It has the one 
merit of making the intellectual standard 
uniform. Beyond this, the objections seem 
very serious. We shall not now pause to 
enlarge upon the dangers of centraliza- 
tion. But the Bishop has spoken of ‘‘moral” 
as well as “intellectual” qualifications, and 
many will consider ‘‘spiritual” qualifications 
ag more important still. In our own expe- 
rience, the greatest danger to the Church is 
not in the influx of uneducated men, but of 
unspiritual men—men who possess no real 
“vocation” for the sacred ministry. The 
instances are not few of men sufficiently 
‘educated and abundantly able to pass any 
examination which may be required of 
them, who are still destitute of the qualifi- 
cations which the priesthood pre-eminently 
demands. They are not on fire with the 
love of souls, and there is nothing which 
constrains them to cry, ‘‘Woe is me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” Others are so des- 
titute of that capacity of sympathy and adap- 
tation which goes to make up what is some- 
times called ‘‘sanctified common-sense,” 
that it is simply impossible for them to cope 
successfully with the problems of parish 
work. No board of examiners, central or 
local, can determine the status of the can- 
didate in these respects. In these points, 
the most important of all, there is no way of 
removing the responsibility from the shoul- 
ders of the immediate spiritual superiors of 
the young man who seeks Holy Orders. 


CO far as we feel prepared to suggest 
remedies, they are of an old-fashioned 
kind. We should like to see the canons 
‘simplified. We see no reason, for instance, 
why the bishop should be instructed how to 
‘proceed in accepting a postulant. Such of 
the present testimonials as may be seen to 
constitute no real safeguard, might be dis- 
pensed with as tencing to obscure the 
sense of responsibility. Dispensations from 
the required subjects of study might well 
‘be cancelled, except, perhaps, in the case of 
Hebrew. It is doubtful whether the limit 
of time ought ever to be reduced, except in 
the case of a deacon appointed to the inde- 
pendent charge of a parish--a state of things, 
by the way, which the ordinal does not con- 
template. To pass over other points, the 
-.eanons relating to the admission of ministers 
-from other bodies ought to be made more 


‘stringent, and safeguards provided against 


the idea of a ‘‘short cut” to the priesthood. 
Finally, we would have the responsibility 
“everywhere and always made to rest upon 
those to whom it really belongs, the bish- 
_ops and pastors of the Church, who have a 
’_duty in the matter which cannot be evaded, 
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and whose opportunities for acquiring an ac- 
curate knowledge of the fitness of candi- 
dates are such as no others possess. Human 
judgment, at the best, may err; mistakes 
are inevitable, but it is better that they 
should lie at the door of those to whom the 
decision really belongs, than that the re- 
sponsibility should be so artificially dis- 
tributed that it becomes difficult to trace it 
to its true source. Add to all this, that we 
would by no means see the power. of the 
bishop limited in the matter of the rejection 


-ofa candidate. No power on earth should 


force him to lay hands ‘in ordination upon 
one whom, even at the eleventh hour, he 
has been led to regard as unworthy or un- 


fit. 
pegs 


The Faith Unto Salvation 


ECENT discussiens on the subject of 
what is required to be believed, or the 
faith necessary to salvation, betray much 
shallowness in the conception of vital mat- 
ters. Very dangerous’ positions are confi- 
dently put forth by those whose appreciation 
of the principles at stake is seriously at 
fault. There is a prevalent assumption that 
any one is capable of grappling with the- 
ological subjects, with or without prelimi- 
nary training. When itis said that the Apos- 
tles’ Creed contains everything necessary to 
salvation, it was never meant that this state- 
ment applies to that Creed as every perverse 
mind may choose tointerpret it. Nor is it 
meant that it is sufficient to accept the 
statements of the Creed as ‘‘facts,’’ while de- 
liberately rejecting all interpretation as 
mere speculation. The statements of the 
Creed have value because the facts there 
enunciated have a meaning. In reality, this 
is admitted even by those who are most in- 
sistent in making a distinction between 
facts and doctrines. The Creed may be taken 
in a Unitarian, a Nestorian, or an Eutychian 
sense. But according to the mind of the 
Church to which we belong, to hold it know- 
ingly in such a sense is not to profess the 
faith necessary to salvation. The Prayer 
Book with its catechism, its articles of 
religion, and the teaching of its offices, fur- 
nishes the authorized interpretation of the 
Creed. Those, therefore, wbo claim to hold 
the Apostles’ Creed, while they deliberately 
reject the teachings of the Prayer Book, 
are not justified in asserting that they hold 
all to which they were pledged in Baptism. 
They do not accept ‘‘all the Articles of the 
Christian faith as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed” unless they accept them in the sense 
in which the Church holds them. In other 
words, they do not, according to the mind of 
the Church, accept the faith necessary to 
salvation. 


T is to be observed that we have been 
speaking of those who ‘‘deliberately” take 
upthe position described. It is quite other- 
wise with those who, through ignorance or 
misapprehension, attach a wrong interpre- 
tation to the Creed in some of its enuncia- 
tions. There are many such who have no 
intention of contradicting or opposing the 
teaching of Church or Prayer Book. The 
simple statements of the Creed are the 
starting points, the first elements of divine 
knowledge. The most devout and loyal soul, 
in the ‘endeavor to gather out of them the 
profound underlying significance, is liable to 
mistake, even while there is no conscious 
departure from the truth as the Church has 
received it. We have here something akin to 
the mistaken conceptions which children 
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form of the meaning of facts for the first 
time presented to their minds—conceptions 
which are dispelled or modified by the proc- 
esses of education. It is here that the dis- 
tinction has been made between ‘‘material” 
or unintentional heresy and ‘‘formal” or de- 
liberate heresy. The former is not blame- 
able, for there is in it no intentional de- 
parture from the anci-nt Faith. The latter 
is nothing less than open rebellion. Wheth- 
er it be the case of the priest or of the lay- 
man, we are bound to go on ‘‘from faith to 
faith,” and constantly to increase unto ‘‘the 
perfect knowledge” of God. 

AS 6e 
The Rights of Animals 
FROM A SERMON PREACHED IN SHREWS- 


BURY SCHOOL CHAPEL BY THE 
REV. PREBENDARY MOSS 


“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn,’”—Deut. xxv: 4. 

HIS is something more than a moral pre- 

cept; it breathes the spirit of chivalry. 
It readstike the product of a far later age 
than that in which it was framed. For, that 
animals have rights, is a modern idea—an 
idea which even in our own day is recog- 
nized only partially and imperfectly. The 
words read as though the lawgiver’s con- 
science were illuminated by a sudden flash 
of insight. ‘‘It isfair that even the poor la- 
boring ox should partake of the food which 
he is preparing for the use of man; let him 
receive as well as give.” St. Paul quotes 
the words of the text twice, in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians and in the first 
Epistle to St. Timothy; and in both passages 
draws from it the inference that Christ’s 
ministers have a just claim on the laity for 
support. 

“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn.” The Jew was to be 
grateful and generous to the animal that 
helped him, not to treat it in a grudging 
and churlish spirit. As we read, it is im- 
possible to help wondering which object 
was more prominent in the lawgiver’s mind, 
the good of the ox, or the refinement and 
elevation of its master’s character. 

Surely, few things are more mysterious 
than the purpose and destination of the ani- 
mal life which abounds around us. In its 
higher forms its framework is curiously 
like that of human beings; its sensations are 
similar to our own; it is capable of pleasure 
and pain. There are animals which ap- 
pear to share some even of our moral quali- 
ties—fidelity, dutifulness, sensitiveness to 
praise and blame, reverence, affection. The 
affection of dogs for their masters sometimes 
outlasts human friendships. Some of you 
will remember the scene in the ‘‘Odyssey,” 
where Argus, the dog of Ulysses, recognizes, 
in spite of his disguise, the master whom he 
has not seen for close upon twenty years, 
and then dies instantaneously, as though in 
an ecstasy of joy. Very likely this touching 
picture is drawn from life. * * * Itis 
said that when Italians of the lower classes 
are remonstrated with about their cruelty 
to animals, the reply is almost invariable: 
‘Oh! an animal has not asoul.” As though 
that fact, if it is a fact, excluded the brute 
creation at once from the range of man’s 
sympathy and God’s pity. What a differ- 
ent spirit is displayed in our Lord’s words: 
‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 


‘and not one of them shall fall on the ground 


without your Father.” 

Let us grant, for the sake of argument, that 
an animal’s life ends with its death. Does 
not the very shortness ofits existence 
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strengthen its claim to be treated reason- 
ably and kindly? Men arethe earthly prov- 
idence of any animals which they have at- 
tached to themselves. We exact from these 
animals such service as they can give, and, 
so far, we are within our right. Is it only 
quixotic, or is it not rather the natural im- 
pulse of a generous mind, to extend some 
little kindness to these poor servants of 
ours? They have been deprived of their in- 
heritance of freedom, in order that they 
may minister to our needs. It seems only 
fair that we should recompense them in 
some way for what they have lost. 
x * * % * 

I will now refer to one final consideration, 
which seems to me the strongest of all. 
We have no right to exclude anything 
which God has made from the benefits of 
Christ’s redemption. In a very different de- 
gree, of course, but not the less really, the 
brute creation must have its share in that 
immeasurably great event—must have its 
share, directly, perhaps, but indirectly, be- 
yond all doubt. Itis simply incredible that 
any one whose spirit has been enlightened 
by the Spirit of Christ, whose will has been 
brought into living contact with the mind 
of Christ, could deliberately act with cruel- 
ty or selfishness or want of consideration, 
even to an animal. Ask yourselves this 
question. However high an opinion you 
might have formed of the character of any 
one, would he not instantly sink in your es- 
teem—would you not feel at once, and right- 
ly feel, that you had been mistaken in him 
—if you ascertained that he had been guilty 
of cruelty to a brute beast that was depend- 
ent upon him, yes, or to any animal under 
any circumstances? You would know at 
once that he could not be a genuine Chris- 


tian. 
Now, I venture to say that this sentiment 


—this scrupulousness, this refinement of 
sentiment, if you please—‘‘derives from 
what we have the likest God within the 
soul.” William Blake, a poet who wrote in 
the closing years of the last century, ex- 
presses that view with much force: 


‘Can I see another’s woe 
And not be 1n sorrow too? 
Can I see another’s grief 
And not seek for kind relief? 


And ae He who ethites ee all, 

Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird's grief and care, 
Hear the woes that infants bear, 
And not sit beside the nest, 

Pouring pity in their breast, 

And not sit the cradle near, 
Weeping tear on infant’s tear?’’ 

No sentient being is outside the scope 
of God’s loving compassion; and those are 
most lixe God who discern a sanctity in ey- 
erything that He has made, whose kindli- 
ness of heart refuses to shut itself up within 
any conventional limits. 

Let me add a word or two, that 1 may run 
norisk of being misunderstood. I know well 
that you are averse to cruelty, whatever 
form it may assume, and that deliberate 
cruelty to an animal would be resented 
strongly by you all. But be on your guard 
lest these subordinate members of the uni- 
versal family, called into being by the 
same Divine Power which created you, 
should suffer through your thoughtless neg- 
lect or blind conformity to some prevailing 
fashion. In matters of this kind, it is for 
those who have been educated, to form, not 
to follow, public opinion. And the treat- 
ment of animals even in this country—their 
treatment not by the lower classes only— 
still leaves much to be desired. 
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The Word “Catholic” 


ERHAPS there is no word in the English 
language that is so generally misunderstood 
and wrongly used as the word ‘‘Catholic,” un- 
less it is the word ‘‘Gospel,’? which nowadays 
may mean’ anything. This being the case, it 
may not be out of place to present some thoughts 
on the meaning ani use of the word ‘“‘Catholic,”’ 
which we hope may be helpful and suggestive. 
I. The word Catholic was very early 
adopted as descriptive of the Church founded by 
our Lord and His Apostles. It means universal 
or embracing all. In this sense the Church is 
Catholic’ in these three things: (1) It is for all 
people; (2) It teaches all the Gospel; and (8) It 
endures throughout all ages. This distinguishes 
the Christian Church from the old Jewish 
Church,which was but temporal, local, national. 
The Christian Church is for all time, for all 
places, for all people; and by reason of this it was 
always, from the beginning, described in the 
Creed as Catholic. In fact, this is the only word 
that can describe it. When, then,we say in the 
Creed,‘'I believe in the Holy, Catholic Church,”’ 
we confess that the Church to which we belong 
is not simply a little Episcopalian sect, but a 
part or branch of that ancient, historic Church 
which has been preserved as an outward, vis- 
ible organization from the day of Christ down 
to the present time, and that the ancient heri- 
tage of the Faith, the Sacraments, and the 
Ministry has been handed down to us inyio- 
late. 

II. The word Catholic is used as being de- 
scriptive of the orthodoxy of any particular 
Church or individual, as being in agreement 
with the one, undivided Church which has ex- 
pressed itself in the Ecumenical or General 
Councils. 

III. The word is also used to describe that 
which is believed on the authority of the 
Church; as, for example, the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity is a Catholic doctrine because 
it is the universally accepted teaching of the 
Church and having the sure warrant of Holy 
Scripture. 

From this threefold usage, we learn that the 
word ‘‘Catholic,” isa very significant term, and 
sets forth the real nature of the Church as an 
institution, as being (1) The conserver of the 
Faith, ‘‘the pillar and ground of the Truth;’’ 
and (2) As the instrumentality whereby we be- 
come partakers of the benefits of Christ’s 
“precious Death and Sacrifice,’’ which was 
offered ‘‘for the sins of the whole world.” It 
will also enable us to test our orthodoxy, to 
know whether we are ‘‘loyal and true,’ in ac- 
cord with ‘the Faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ and, without doubt, will save us from 
being ‘‘carried away with every blast of vain 
doctrine.’’ 

This word, then, so greatly misunderstood, so 


wrongly used, yet meaning what it does, touch- 


ing all the circumference of evangelic truth 
and ensuring its full presentation, surely this 
word of all words in our language onght to be 
used with thoughtful care. As expressive of 
our hopes, as the embodiment of our heritage, 
we will not import into it any meaning which 
ignores or treats slightingly or gives away our 
birthright. We will not ignore its true mean- 
ing. For intelligent Churchmen the term 
“Catholic Church’? should not mean, nor be 
used to mean, simply the Roman Church, but 
rather that glorious Body in which we declare 
our belief when we say in the Creed, “‘I believe 
jn the Holy, Catholic Church.’’—The Diocese of 
Tennessee. 


a ee 
Letters to the Editor 


THE USE OF INCENSE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Will you allow a few words regarding the use 
of incense in the Church, from a source outside of 
your own Communion? It appears to me that 
the entire treatment of the matter is defective 
from the failure to recognize the true symbolic 
significance of its use. The fountain and source 
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of all symbolic ritual is the Mosaic tabernacle 
and its rites and ceremonies. In this service it 
was the office of the priest at the time of the 
morning and evening sacrifice, when he trimmed — 
and lighted the lamps in the golden candlestick, 
to burn incense upon the goiden altar. The law — 
for the composition of the incense was very 
precise, defining the ingredients and the quan- — 
tity of each, which we must suppose were sig- _ 
nificant, as every thing else was, of spiritual re- — 
alities. Incense was not used, as some seem to — 
suppose, to sweeten the air, nor as it is used in by 
the Roman Catholic service, to do honor to per- 
sons and things. The significanceof itis brought _ 
oyt in the Apocalypse, when in more than one 
instance it is mentioned as ‘‘the prayers of the 
saints.”’ Thusregarded, it is the symbol of in- — 
tercession, and when burned and waved before — : 
the altar at the time of intercession in the 
Eucharist or intercessory prayers, itisthesym- 
bol of the Holy Spirit interceding in the 
Church (Romans viii: 26), and represents the z 
“sroanings which cannot be uttered,” which in s 
this unspoken form ascend to God in the name — 
of the great Intercessor, Christ Jesus. The su 
gestion which I see made in a letter in The 
Churchman of last week, that the pleasant smell 
contributes to the sincerity or completenessof  — 
the worship, is a thought too entirely fleshly to 
be allowed to enter into any conception ofa 
spiritual worship. JoHN §. DAVENPORT. ; 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 9, 1899. a 
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DIVINITY SCHOOLS FOR COLORED MEN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I was much interested in ‘‘Presbyter’ 3” letter 
in this week’s issue, concerning work among the 7 
colored people of the South. In my humble 
judgment no greater work is commanding our iy 
attention than this, rightat our doors. Butthe 
writer is sadly mistaken in supposing thata 
colored man is welcomed to pursue his studies e 
at our divinity schools. He can do so at the 
General Theological Seminary, but cannot do so 
at Sewanee, Tenn., nor at Alexandria, Va. This bie 
fact ought to be more generally known. South 
of the Mason and Dixon line the old prejudice of —_ 
Peter and Cornelius is a stern reality. i. 

ALFRED PooLe GRINT. 
, 


Sept. 15, 1899. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS ee 
To the Editor of The Living Church: ; + 
It may not be generally known by your read- a 
ers that the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has a fh aa 
standing committee on ‘‘Work in Colleges.” It ie 
is one of the duties of this committee to gather nih 
the names of young men in general, and of 
Churchmen in particular, who are about to en- 
ter, or are returning to, college. So faras prac. ; 
ticable, these names are forwarded to Brother- 
hood men in the several colleges, who will be BS 
glad to call upon new-comers, render them any 
possible assistance in finding suitable lodgings, 
introduce them to other students, and generally — 
endeavor to be of service. 2 
A year ago you kindly printed a communica: 
tion from this committee, which has resulted in 
the receipt of the names of a number of young 
men returning to, or about to enter, college, 
with whom cordial relations have been estab- 
lished by members of the Brotherhood and other: 
Churchmen. i 
There are now chapters of the Brotherhood 
in, or in close touch with, the following univers 
sities and colleges: Harvard, Yale, Columbia, — 
Pennsylvania, Hobart, Kenyon, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Washington and Lee, Brown, Stanford, 
Roanoke, Massachusetts Institute of Technolog: 
and the State universities of Michigan, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and California. 
Iwould therefore invite the reverend cler 7 
and other readers of Tux Livina CnuroH t¢ 
send to the committee, if they are so disposed, 
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hood; any information which might enable a 
fellow-student to understand how he could best 
be of use to the man upon whom he calls. 

_ The committee would prefer to have the priv- 
ilege of using the namesof those from whom the 
names of students are received, but will not do 
so if the correspondent objects. 

As the first few weeks of a new student's res- 
idence in college often determine his friendships 
and the character of his life for his entire course, 

‘it is important that those wishing to communi- 
cate with the committee should do so at once. 
Address “The College Committee,” Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, 281 Mourth ave., New York. 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
New York, Sept. 16, 1899. Secretary. 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Clergymen and men interested in Churchmen 
entering Harvard University would do the St. 
Paul’s Society a‘reat favor if they would send 
the names of such young men to the secretary, 
.George W. Smith, 3 College House, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


More of Christ 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


More of Christ's life, 
To lift the standard of this earthly life 
Beyond the struggle and the sordid strife. 


More of Christ's love, 
To sanctify alway our human love, 
And make it worthy of the life above. 


More of Christ’s zeal, 
More of His sympathy for other’s weal, 
More of His spirit all our acts to seal. 


From day to day, 
More of Christ’s truth, lest we should go astray, 
To guide our feet along the narrow way. 


O Christ, bend low, 
On us the fullness of Thy help bestow, 
Vili in Thy likeness we may daily grow. 


Oh, give us grace, 
Nobler to live, whate’er our rank or place, 
And fit us hour by hour to see Thy face. 


Londen, Ohio. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Dr. C. Graham Adams sailed for England 
on the American liner, ‘‘Pennland,” Sept. 2d, to be 
gone six weeks. 


The Rev. Henry W. Armstrong has returned from a 
European tour. 

The Rev. Robert Bell has resigned the curacy of St. 
Mark’s church, Frankford, Pa., and entered upon the 
rectorship of the church of the Redeemer, Sayre, dio- 
cese of Central Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. George Robert Brush has resigned the 
rectorship of Grace church, Randolph, and accepted 
that of St. Mary’s church, Salamanca, N. Y., to take 
effect at the end of the present month. 

The Rey. Edward J. Burlingham has resigned the 
curacy of St. Stephen’s church, Wilkesbarre, diocese 
of Central Pennsylvania, and accepted the rectorship 
of Trinity church, Woburn, Mass. 

The Rev. J. McClure Bellows returned from Europe 
on theS. S. “‘Columbia,” Thursday, Sept. 8th. 

The Rev. Frederick J. Collins has accepted the rec- 
torship of the church of the Messiah, Providence, R. I. 

The Rev. J. M. Clarke, D.D., has returned from his 
outing, at Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. 

The Rev. D. M. Cann, of St. Thomas’ church, 
Barnesboro, Pa., has gone abroad for a two months’ 
visit. During his absence, his work will be taken 
care of by the Rev. J. L. Taylor. 

The Rey. John GC. Dennis has accepted charge of St. 


Augustine’s church, Savannah, with St. Bartholo- 


mew’s church, Burroughs, Ga. 


The Rev. W. B. Frisby, reetor of the church of the 

Advent, Boston, who has been absent from his parish 

_ one year, will return from abroad near All Saints’ 
‘Day. 

The Rev. Alban Greaves has accepted charge of 


( missionary work in Camden Co., Ga., under appoint- 


ment of Bishop Nelson, and with residence at Cum- 
- berland, Ga. 

The Rev. Edmund Guilbert, D,D., is staying at the 
wi - Kendallwood, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
‘Thel{ Rev. John’ Fiar cis, George ‘has? 


% 


* accepted the 
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rectorship of St. John’s church, Rockville, Conn., to 
take effect Sept. 30th. 


The Rev. Francis Gilliat has resigned the rector- 
ship of Trinity church, Canaseraga, and accepted that 
of St. John’s church, Ellicottville, N. Y. 


The Rev. C. Gilbert Hannah has accepted the rec- 
torship of Trinity church, Morgantown, W. Va., with 
the wardenship of the Episcopal Hall there. 

The Rey. Henry Harrison Haynes, Ph.D., should be 
addressed at San Mateo, Cal. 


The Rev. Robert L. Harris has taken charge of Cal- 
vary church, Toledo, diocese of Ohio. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Hyde has resigned the charge 
of Calvary church, Danvers, Mass. 


The Rev. Dr. Hall, of the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, hasreturned from his trip abroad, and is to be 
addressed as usual at 654 Park ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Rev. W. F. B. Jackson has been passing his va- 
cation in the woods of Maine, 

The Rev.Harry L.S.Longley,after a most successful 
rectorship of Trinity church, Milford, Mass., has re- 
signed, and will take charge of Christ church, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. His resignation takes effect Sept. 16th. 

fhe Rev. J. R. L. Nisbett, vicar, has assumed 
charge of Christ church chapel, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. S. W. Southwell has taken temporary 
charge of Trinity church, Apalachicola, Mla. 

‘The Rey. Robert Snowden is taking rest at Will- 
iamstown, Mass. 


The Ven. F. H. M. Villiers Appleby, late arch- 
deacon of Minnesota and North Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Duluth, Minn., by the Rt. Rey. 
J. Dow Morrison, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Duluth. 


The Rev. Burr Miller Weeden has resigned the 
charge of the church of the Redeemer, Watertown, 
N. Y., to accept the rectorship of Trinity church, San 
Jose, Cal. He will enter upon his new duties Oct. Ist. 


The Rev. Frederick Welham, of Tottenville, N. Y., 
has entered upon the work at Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph, Mich., made vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. M. S. Woodruff. 


The Rev. James E. Wilkinson, Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of St. Alban’s School, Knoxville, Ill. 


The Rev. J. B. Whaling has resigned the charge of 
the church at Ford City and New Kensington, and 
accepted a call to Van Buren, Ark., to take effect Oct. 
ist. 


Mr. James D. Yoohimura left Japan on the steamship 
“Doric,” Aug. 5th, for work in the Japanese mission 
in San Francisco. He has worked with success for 
some years in St. Matthias’ mission, Mayebashi 
Jaohin. He has translated Balfour’s ‘‘Poundations 
of Belief’? into the Japanese language, and speaks 
English well. Churchmen can aid him by their 
prayers, and by sending to him,by letters of introduc- 
tion, any of his countrymen who are at all interested 
in the study of the Faith. 


To Correspondents 


SUBSCRIBER.—Pro-Cathedral is the name given to 
a church used temporarily for the purposes of .a cath- 
edral. 

Died 

HALL--Entered into the rest of Paradise, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 5th, Mrs. Abby Hall, widow of Milton Hall, 
Esq., and daughter of the late John Tisdale. 

‘Not changed, but glorified.” 


HARRIS.—At Bound Brook, N. J., Wednesday, Sent. 
6, 1899, Augusta Bogart, beloved wife of the Rev. Wm. 
R. Harris. 

“Wor all Thy saints who from their labors rest, 
Tny name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 
Alleluia!”’ 

IRvin.—Entered into rest, on Sunday, Sept. 3, 1899, 
at his home in Cannelton, Ind., William ‘Thomas 
Irvin, aged 28 years, only son of John Lynn and Mary 
Henning Irvin, and junior warden of St. Luke’s 
church, Cannelton, where he had been baptized and 
confirmed, and whence his funeral took place on 
Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 

“Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep!”’ 


Obituary 
IN MEMORIAM 
DAVID GORHAM ROBINSON 


Ata méeting of the Board of Missions of the Diocese 
of Western Michigan, held on Sept. 6th, 1899, upon 
motion, it was resolved that, 

WHEREAS, it has pleased God in His all-wise prov- 
idence to take unto Himself the soul of our beloved 
friend and associate, David Gorham Robinson, who 
entered into rest July 19th, 1899, in the 89th ee of 
his age; therefore be it 


Resolved: That in the death of David Gorham Rop-! 
inson, the Board of Missions, the Bishop of the dio-- 


cese, and the Church in Western Michigan, mourn 


‘ 
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the loss of an exemplary Churchman and a faithful 
colleague in all good work. Itis fitting to make rev- 
erent record of a life so distir guished in the Church, 
and we would therefore, herein, give expression to 
our e stimate of his exceeding value as a man and a 
Churc hman, and bear witness to our personal share 
in a’sorro w which we and the entire diocese have sus- 
tained by his death. 

Resolved: That we have lost one of our most efficient 
members; one whose just and generous judgment, 
whose courtesy of heart, wise counsel, and delicate 
sense of honor, have ever commanded our esteem and 
admiration, and endeared him with growing affection 
to all. iB 

Resolved; That, while we accept death as a part of 
God's love, God’s care, and God’s plan, yet, without 
the intent of intrusion upon the sacredness of their 
great sorrow, we, the Bishop and the Board of Mis- 
sions, would tender to the bereaved family our sense 
of great personal loss in this day of separation, and 
our deep Christian sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolved; That we herein express our unfeigned re- 
gard and affection for the departed, whose noble and 
just soul was given with singular fidelity to the serv- 
ice of God, the extension of his Church, and the good 
of his fellow-men. The Church is richer to-day for 
his unaffected and manly life, and we, his associates, 
are provoked unto good works for his example of 
loyalty to his Bishop, the diocese, and the Church. 
His memory is a tender one to all, and we follow his 
soul with the prayers of the Church he loved and 
served so well. 

Hesolved: That the secretary of the Board be di- 
rected to communicate a copy of these resolutions to 
the bereaved widow and daughter, ard to the offices 
of The Churchman, 1HE LIVING CHURCH, and The 
Helper, for publication. 

Resolwed: That the secretary be directed to enter 
these resoluticns upcn the records of the Board of 


Missions. 
GEORGE D, GILLESPIE, 


B.shop of Western Michigan. 
R, H. FORTES CUE GAIRDNER, 
Secretary of Board. 
W. J. STUART, 
A. C. TORREY, 
E C. LEAVENWORTH, 
H. B. Lewis, 


JOHN N. MCCORMICK, 
R. R. CLAIBORNE, 
WILLIAM LUCAS, 
GEORGE FORSEY, | 
Clerical. Lay. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: TH DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 1N THE UNITED 
STATHS OF AMERICA.) 


Domestic missions in seventeen missionary districts 
and forty-one home dioceses: missions among the 
colored people; missions among the Indias; foreign 
missions in China, Japan, Africa, Greece, and Haiti; 
support of theclergyman Jf this Church appointed to 
counsel and guide the p esbyters and readers in Mex- 
ico. 

Provision must be made for the salaries and trayel- 
ing expenses of twenty-four bishops, and stipends of 
1,700 missionary workers, besides the support of 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals. Contributions 
are, moreover, asked specifically for the salaries of 
workers and support of schools in Mexico. One thou- 
sand dollars per month is the estimate of such ex- 
penses. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary, 


Spirit of Missions, cfficial monthly magazine, $1 4 
year. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED--By a married priest, a parish. Asalary 
sufficient to afford a comfortable living will be ac- 
ceptable. Address, MARRIED PRIEST, care THE 
LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—Position as organist and choirmaster by 
competent organist. Salary to begin with no object. 
Excellent references. Address ORGANIST, care of 
THE: LIVING CHURCH. 


A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsomely pound and printed 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to THE Liy- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 


.» WANTED.--The rector of an important parish ina 
large city at the North, finds it necessary to escape 
the vigorous climate, and desires work in tbe South. 
Address E ACHELOR PRIEST, LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.— Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Aimy; training free.; For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS 299) 
George st , New Haven. Conn. 
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The Fditor’s Table 


Kalendar, September, 1899 


3. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
10. 15th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
17. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
2l. ST, MATTHEW. Red. 
24. 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
29. ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANG ELS. White. 


Berenice 
BY SAMUEL DONALD NEWTON 


The long Judean day draws:to a close; 
The shadows lengthen out; the blazing sun 
Is sinking in the west, his labors done; 
And on the D2ad Sex’s waves the new moon glows, 
Waile over Bethlehem, see, one by one, 
With faintest glow and twinkle, lo, the stars 
Proclaim one more day's course is nearly run; 
The while the planet Mars 
Doth cast his ruddy glow o’er Calvary’s hill. 
And now the nightis fatlen; allis deathly still. 


Below, behold a scene of want and woe, 
For ruthless death and carnage, hand in hand, 
The dogs of cruel war, a horrid band, 
Have made their home on ancient Zion's hill; 
A haughty Roman chief, the Jews’ worst foe, 
Has placed his clutches on the lonely land; 
Siloam's healing pool is choked with sand, 

‘And stopped is Kedron's rill; 
The city’s walls are black and sullied o'er; 
Moriah’s Mount the holy temple crowas no more. 


In desert and in lifeless solitude 
The city lies, forsaken of all men; 
No living thing is near; but look again, 
One woman there in loneliness doth brood, 
Her glossy locks unkempt and fluttering; 
Her one long garment, made of sackcloth crude, 
From top to toe now torn in tumult rude, 
She wildly off doth fling, 
And in the ashes throws her trembling frame, 
In utter grief, unheedful of the burning shame. 


Have pity, stranger; look not lightly on, 

Nor think of scorning what thou seest there; 

Remember, pain and woe are everywhere. 

What if the past be sinful? Now ’tis gone 

And cannot be recalled; and couldst thou bear 

Aught more thanshe? Ah then, beware, beware, 

How thoi dost question. List how in her woe 
And agony below 

Her sad lament and plaint she doth begin, 

And calls upon her God to pardon her for sin: 


“Jerusalem, my own Jerusalem! 

That I should bring on thee this bitter pain, 

This anguish, this destruction! I would fain 

Ine’er had lived! Oh Jesu, oh my God, 

Come down from off Thy throne in heaven broad, 

Reclaim, reclaim, thy purest, brightest gem, 

Thine ancient town, Thine own Jerusalem; 
Retread where thou hast trod, 

Andright the wroagfulde2d. Oh, pity me, 

For now [ know Thou'rt God, though once I dou bted 

Thee. 


“Iwas a Hebrew maid, a princess too; 
In face and form was fair to look upon 
AS ever yet was child of Terah’s son— 
So men proclaimed; alas, that pride should brew 
In Jewish child such bitter burning shame 
AS wrought in me the deed that, done, 
Can never be undone. . Tis mine the blame, 
*Tis mine the thankless name 
Of having brought on David's hapless town 
This woful wrong, that [might win another’s crown. 


“I sought the Roman chief, despite the law 
That Jewess must not cling to Gentile lord; 
Became his mistress—oh, the bitter word— 
Released my jewel, clutching at the straw 
Of earthly pomp gna pride and lordly power; 
I thought to rule ‘through him some little hour, 
To make him answer to my nod and beck 

(And now behold the wreck) ; 
My people’s righteous cause I did forsake, 
Forgot my father’s God. Oh that my heart would 

break! 


“T listened heedless to the gruesome plan 
That ended in thy ruin, blessed town; 
Icared not; gave no signal, word, or frown, 
To save mine own, although a nod from me, 
A little word, one gesture of my fan, 
To show that I approved not, would have wrought 
A change and set the holy city free. 
Alas, and did I naught? 
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I left the city helpless to its fate; 
I let the deed be done—repentance came too late. 


“And now my master, master of the world, 
Has set aside his pretty Jewish toy; 
My grief-struck, tear-stained face seemed to annoy 
Where once it pleased; so, downward am I hurled, 
And down, down, down unto the depths of woe, 
And deeper depths, if such a thing there be, 
Behold me fall, behold my spirit go; 
Lord Jesus, pity me; 
Have mercy on the traitress, Gracious One; 
Have mercy on the worst of sinners, Suffering Son.” 


The voice hath ceased its bitter moan, 

And deeper grow the shadows and the dark, 

And deeper grows the silence—not a groan 

Disturbs the stillness of the night—but hark! 

That gentle wind proclaims an angel near, 

The faintest rustle of his wings I hear, 

As downward slips he from the heavenly throne, 
And whispers: ‘‘Do not fear,” 

Unto the soul in trouble and in woe; 

And more I cannot tell, for more I do not know. 


SaaS qi lee 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


HE Chicago Tribune reports gifts to 
colleges, seminaries, academies, and 
art institutes, for the first half of the 
present year, to be $30,000,000, a 

sum for such purposes never before equalled 
in double the time. 


Te Duke of Beaufort has definitely de- 
cided to have Chepstow Castle put up to 
auction early in October. Thisis one of the 
first five Norman castles built in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. During the Par- 
liamentary War, the inhabitants of the 
town adhered firmly to the royal cause, and 
the castle was not surrendered to the Parlia- 
mentarian forces till after a vigorous siege, 
in which it sustained considerable damage. 
On the restoration of Charles II., Henry 
Marten, one of those who sat in judgment 
on Charles I., was confined in it till his 
death. 


CERTAIN curate was of a painfully 

nervous temperament, and in conse- 
quence was constantly making awkward re- 
marks—intended as compliments—to the 
bishop and others. Having distinguished 
himself in an unusual degree during a gath- 
ering of clergy at an ‘afternoon tea at the 
bishop’s palace, he was taken to task for 
his failings by a senior curate who was one 
of his companions on his way home. ‘Look 
here, Bruce,” said the senior, decidedly, 
“you are a donkey. Why cannot you keep 
quiet instead of making your asinine re- 
marks? J am speaking to you now as a 
brother—” Loud laughter interrupted him 
at this point, and for a moment he wondered 
why.—Collier's Weekly. 


HE Japanese courts of justice, since the 
beginning of July, 1899, have been com- 
pletely re-organized. There is now asupreme 
court, seven courts of appeal, forty-nine pro- 
vincial high courts, 298 county courts, 1,201' 
local magistrates. The legal code, modeled 
chiefly after the German, has been translated 
into English by a German professor of law, 
Dr, Lonholm. The objection to the English 
and American system was that it is not 
definite enough, favors too much the rich 
and powerful, and opens the door to corrup- 
tion. Such, at least, was:the verdict of the 
eminent Japanese lawyers who for nearly 
twenty years sifted the laws of the world to 
find a code suited to their country. Curi- 
ously enough, the German code, a work of 
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excessively slow growth, will not take full “e 
effect until 1900, or a year later than the 
Japanese code which mee been shaped after 
it. 


ie is said that Elias Howe almost beggared 
himself before he discovered where the | 
eye of the sewing-machine needle should be 
located. How he finally hit upon the right 
idea is told by a contributor to The Textile , 
World, as follows: a 


His [Howe’s] original idea was to follow the 
model of the ordinary needle, and have the eye 
atthe heel. It never occurred to him that it 
should be placed near the point, and he might 
have failed altogether if he had not dreamed he 
was building a sewing-machine for a savage 
king in a strange country. Just then, in his | 
actual waking experience, he was perplexed 
about the needle’s eye. He thought the king 
gave him twenty four hours to complete the ma- 
chine and make it sew. If not finished in that 
time, death was to be the punishment. Howe 
worked and worked, and puzzled and puzzled, 
and finally gave it up. Then he thought he ° 
was taken out to be executed. He noticed that 
the warriors carried spears that were pierced 
near the head. Instantly came the solution of 
the difficulty, and while the inventor was beg- 
ging for time, he awoke. It was four o’clock in 
the morning. He jumped out of bed, ran to his 
workshop, and by nineo’clock a needle with an 
eye at the point had been rudely modeled. After 
that it was easy. That is the true story of an 
important incident in the invention of the sew- 
ing machine, and worth recording. 


A CORRESPONDENT has compiled the es 
following ingenious list of the churches — 

in Philadelphia bearing the name of St. 
John: 


St. John’s, Northern Liberties, dates from 1816, 


3 


and is the oldest, designated................. A 
St. John Baptist, Germantown............... B 490 
St. John Chrysostom......).), a.0eeeeee C ¥ 
St. John the Divine......... see Di eens 
St, John the Evangelist................. Bae 


St. John (Free church, of Frankford Road,). SEM 


SSS a ie 


GALESBURG man tells of a little boy 

who went to church on a recent Sunday 
and was greatly interested in the collection. - 
He watched the ushers for a time, then 
whispered to his father: ‘‘Papi, more’n 
half the folks has got in free.” 


HAT is the best epitaph written in 


English within this century? The lit- 4 


erary paragrapher of The Pall Mall Guzette 
maintains that it is one which its author, 
the Primate of Ireland, sometime Bishop of | 
Derry, had inscribed on the wall of Derry 
cathedral in commemoration of a young cu- 
rate. Here itis: 

“Down through our crowded walks and closer air, : 

O friend, how beautiful thy footsteps were! 

When through the fever's fire at last they trod, 

A form was with them like the Son of God. : 4 Ye 
’T' was but one step for those victorious f et y : 
From their day’s path unto the golden street; 


And we who watched their walk, so bright, so brief, 
Have marked this marble with our hope and grief."” 


HILE “David Harum” is a book with- 

out a religious motive, it is doubtless 
“true to life,’? or to the kind of life which it 
portrays. Toe old banker is a man of some — 
faults and of many virtues. Among the lat- — 
ter, piety is hardly to be reckoned, yet we be- i 
lieve the author would have found some 
fear of God in David’s eccentric character if 
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he had had a little more of it in his own. 
However this may be, his quaint observa- 
tion on preachers and preaching is enter- 
taining, and possibly may be instructive. 
Lenox and he were discussing the Episcopal 
rector in Homeville: 

‘Putty nice kind of a man,’ remarked David 
when John came back; ‘putty nice kind of a 
man. ’Bout the only ‘’quaintance you’ve made 
of his kind, ain’t he? Wa/al, he’s all right fur’s 
he goes. Comes of good stock, I’m told, an’ 
looks it. Runs a good deal to emptins in his 
preachin’, tho, they say. How do you find him?” 

“T think I enjoy his conversation more than 
his sermons,” admitted John with a smile. 

‘Less of it at times, ain’t the’! suggested 
David. ‘I may have told ye,’ he continued, 
“that I wa’n’t a very reg’lar church-goer, but 
Ive ben more or less in my time, an’ when I did 
listen to the sermon all through, it gen’ally 
seemed to me that if the preacher ’d put all the’ 
really was in it together, he wouldn’t need to 
have took only ’bout quarter the time; but 
what with scorin’ fer a start, an’ laggin’ on the 
back stretch, an’ ev’ry now an’ then breakin’ to 
a stan’still, I gen’ally wanted to come down out 
‘0’ the stand before the race was over. The’sa 
good many fast quarter hosses” remarked Mr. 
Harum, ‘‘but them that c’n keep it up fer a full 
mile is scurce.”’ 

Foe 


A Cape Cod Diversion 


OR quiet and rest, no place is better 
4 adapted than the extreme end of Cape 
Cod. Beyond the little village of Orleans, 
the country putson a rough exterior, and in 
many respects is not unlike a Western 
prairie. Here and there, a few houses are 
scattered away from the little towns, and 
break up the monotony of the long stretches 
ofland, which sometimes are nothing better 
than sand heaps and only occasionally 
round off into an undulating field, with a 
few cows browsing as if duly conscious of 
the limitations that nature had placed upon 
their prospect. Thoreau footed these places 
many years ago, and has left his impressions 
in a volume of delightful descriptions. To 
return to them is only to find that few and 
far have the changes been. For weeks I 
have been living in comparative seclusion, 
with nothing but the broad Atlantic roar- 
ing at my feet, and the companionship of a 
lighthouse a stone’s throw away. The mar- 
iner knows the spot as the Nanset Three 
Lights. Thesethree lights are a teaching 
symbol to every sailor. One lightstands for 
Highland light, two for Chatham light, and 
now three for Nanset light, and nightly 
I have three glaring lights standing out be- 
fore me,making a shrine out of the spot, and 
of course at times carrying my thoughts to 
other mysterious truths which are good 
companions in meditations, and an excellent 
cordial for drooping spirits. 

Here, on this beach, where every wave at 
high tide threatens vengeance, came ashore 
after last November storms, many sad re- 
minders of the destruction of the ‘'Port- 
land.” Eleven bodies were cast up by the 
sea, and, I was told by the life-saving men, 
their faces bore unmistakable signs of in- 
tense suffering. Life preservers came ashore 
without their companions, and one that I 
held in my hand a few days ago, showed 
that the fury of the storm had snapped the 

_strap encasing the body, and even in this 
one could easily read a story of struggle and 
despair. Old wrecks are now and then un- 
earthed in the sand, and dead fish provide 
@ sumptuous meal for the sand flea who 
takes his color from his environment, but is 


a most tantalizing creature to look at, for he 
is erogs-eyed. 


The seashore abounds in 
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these creatures at times, and they enjoy life 
with impunity, for when they are not hop- 
ping around you, they are apparently taking 
asiesta in that well-made home of theirs in 
the sand. 

Unlike the sand-peep, the sand flea has a 
fewenemies. This little bird, which loves 
the lowlands, and leaves such pretty foot- 
steps behind on the sand, has always a 
checkered life, and gets little peace after 
July 15th. Gunners prowl around in the 
vicinity of the shore at low tide, and carry 
away dozens of these little creatures, and 
when they are gone they are certainly 
missed—more so than the shrieking macker- 
el gull who is well protected by law, and 
whose unpopularity turns out to be his 
blessing. Ducks alight here and there, but 
keep a measured distance. A day or two 
ago one ventured near the shore and gave 
the appearance of being a friendly visitor, 
but his approach was a temptation to the 
man with a gun, and the poor shot is now 
upon record. 

There are no woods near this shore, but 
a few stunted pine trees which grow 
about four feet high, and then the top 
branches are lopped off with these winds. 
Such winds are no better than cyclones. It 
is impossible to keep your patience, much 
less your temper, with the wind from the 
shore. It is neither hot nor cold, but like 
the works of the Laodiceans, lukewarm. It 
isa constant blow for twenty-four hours, and 
even the short walk bears testimony that 
the wind is mistress of all it surveys, for 
everything is swept ahd flapped by its move- 
ments. The wild cranberry flourishes and 
is useless. A quack medicine firm in one of 
the large cities gathers tons of it, and makes 
a decoction for some disease, which retails 
at one dollar a pint bottle. There is the in- 
digo plant with a yellow blossom, always 
fine contrast to the poverty grass which di- 
versifies the waste places in the sand. This 
has great healing properties, I am told. 


During the night as one hears the roar- 
ing of the waves sweeping along the shore, 
there comes beating from the plain the 
sharp, quick bark of the fox. Itis rathera 
pleasant sound to mingle with the deep 
moanings of the ocean, but a hard one to 
trace. These sly creatures make nightly 
raids upon the hen-coop, and every day this 
part of our provision box grows miserably 
less. Occasionally a few fall into the trap, 
and then our indignation is often turned to 
pity. 

Beyond Barnstable there is no church 
building of our own. In truth, pecple seem 
to be very wary of anything religious. At 
Eastham I saw the spot where a party of the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed from Plymouth in 
1644. Itis wild now and has not changed 
much since that year. There is a deserted 
grove at North Eastham, where the Metho- 
dists held their camp-meeting before the 
days of the railroad. It is now a veritable 
oasis in this wilderness of sand. 

But when the summer visitor takes up his 
abode here, and is willing to endure the 
pointed claims of these mosquitoes, he will 
soon change many of these sights. No 
place affords a more charming view of the 
Atlantic than the Nanset Three Lights. 
Here to the north one may at times discern 
the form of the ocean greyhound, and daily 
there pass in frontof you sailing crafts of all 
kinds. The ‘‘Fruiters” going south, with the 
long procession of coal barges nearer shore, 
preceded by a struggling tug, all indicate 
the life upon the ocean when the shore is 
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‘tas silent as anun.” I chanced upon a colo- 
ry of priests here from the Roman Church, 
who are quietly enjoying a rest and have 
thrown off somewhat the formality of their 
profession. A jolly set of men they were, 
walking up and down the shore, with bare 
feet and head, at times bending their atten- 
tion to their books of devotions, with inter- 
vals of conversation, rife with merriment, 
and often competing for your attention. 

The lighthouse keeper is a genial, well- 
disposed man. He is apparently anxious to 
study you before committing any of his 
fund of information into your care. He 
knows the sea and its antics very well, and 
the “ships that pass in the night,” he knows 
them well too. But the utter loneliness of 
his life impresses you, and while this is not 
felt in summer, during the long, bleak winter 
it must be his incubus. Even to glance at 
him now, and watch him in the performance 
of his varied duties, makes you anticipate 
all this in the days when the severe north- 
east wind whistles around his solitary 
abode, and the snow blocks his only egress 
to the scattered hamlet two miles away. 

How suggestive is the sea! ‘There shall 
be no more sea.” To watch it is to deepen 
your mind with mystery. If one resents mys- 
terious truths, let him recline before this 
vast expanse of ocean, and muse upon the 
mysteries of the deep. It isno wonder that 
fishermen were the first Apostles. Fishermen 
are always impressed with mysteries; their 
calling fixes these well in mind, and with 
them to doubt mysteries is akin to doubting 
facts. People who live in cities should some- 
times come to the bleak ocean shore, with 
daily missions upon the deep, that they may 
realize that there is a lining of mystery to 
all that is seen and heard by the rush and 
tear, the ebb and flow of these strong tides. 

In the wilderness of this spot, with the 
rough aspect of nature touching every cor- 
ner and crevice, with the little swallow bur- 
rowing into ‘the cliff and making a home for 
itself in nature’s warmest clothing, one may 
easily find the rest and relaxation fora tired 
brain, and awake from the spell to renewed 


energies for work elsewhere. 
BOSTONIAN. 


oe Gee 
" Yankee Doodle 


‘6\JANKEE DOODLE,” according to a 

writer in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, has. had a long and varied his- 
tory. Hesays: ‘' ‘Yankee Doodle’ is one of 
the oldest songs in the world, and at differ- 
ent periods of an unparalleled career 
has belonged to England, to the once vast 
empire of Holland, and to the Roman 
Catholic Church, where it probavly originat- 
ed somewhere about the year 1200 A.D. 
If you happen to be a musician and do not 
believe that such an undignified ditty could 
ever have been intended for religious pur- 
poses, play it over on a pipe organ very 
simply and slowly, and as the majesty of a 
grand old papal chant fills your soul, all 
your doubts will vanish away. 

‘““Saveral hundred years ago the good 
people of Holland thought so much of 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ that they adopted the tune 
for the harvest song, and made up new 
words for it. Mary Mapes Dodge gives one 
of the verses in ‘Hans Brinker’: 


‘Yanker didee dudle down, 
Didee dudel launter, 

Yankee viver voover vown, 
Botermelt und taunter.’ 


“Soon after first being suug, this quaint 
verse became so popular among all classes 
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in Holland that it became a truly national 
song. It was sung in livelier time than the 
old chant which it supplanted. 

‘One of the latest and aptest historical— 
if least literary—versions of ‘Yankee Doo- 
dle,’ is a stanza said to have been sung by 
some of the Rough Riders in Cuba after the 
surrender of Santiago. It ran something 
like this: 


‘Yankee Doodle came to town 
Wearing striped pants on, 

But Spain she saw so many stars 
That now they need expansion ’ 


‘* *Vankee Doodle’ has already belonged 
to the three great families of the Caucasian 
race [sic|—the Latin, the Teutonic, and the 
Anglo-Saxon. In seven centuries it has 
been carried into the heart of four of the 
greatest political powers of history.” 


= sh — 
Life in Puerto Rico 


San Juan, PuEeRtTO Rico, Aug. 16, 1899. 


My Dear Livine Cuurcu:—It has occurred to 
me that I would write to all my Church friends 
through your paper. So many want a letter 
from Puerto Rico, that a general one written 
on interesting topics might be read by others 
who have not had a personal interest in the mis- 
sion of our Church to this island. 

The all-absorbing topic to us now is the fear- 
ful hurricane that we passed through last Tues- 
day. While sitting on our veranda Monday 
evening, enjoying the beautiful air and cool 
breeze from the sea, a policeman appeared at 
our Puerto Rican neighbor’s opposite, and rat- 
tled off a lot of Spanish which seemed to excite 
the whole family, and a large one, too. Isaid: 
“Something seems to disturb them.’’ He had 
come to tell them that the signal flags were up 
to tell of a hurricane coming. We had no worry. 
We retired early, slept soundly tilltwo a. mM, 
when we heard it raining and blowing. I did 
not feel anxious until about five 4. M., when we 
got up and dressed, and as soon as it grew light 
enough to see out, we were appalled at seeing 
natives running in the street as if for shelter; 
then roofs and timber began to fly. We called 
our cook up to prepare our breakfast. The 
house began to shake so we concluded we would 
have to leave it. All the cottages are set on 
posts or cement pillars, and give one any feel- 
ing but that of security. We had prayers, then 
our coffee and eggs. Thestorm was now chang- 
ing from a gale to a hurricane, with a lull in 
between tremendous gusts. We decided to run 
across the street to a low cottage occupied by 
an American commissary clerk. We all sat 
with wraps on, ready to run out and take our 
chances in the street, though the sight out there 
was anything but reassuring. Cocoanut trees, 
with their long branches straight out; almond 
trees twisted off at the top as if they were 
nothing; roofs blowing allaround us. We began 
to feel as if the island itself had broken loose 
and was plowing over billows, the ocean roared 
so drearily. Finally a lull came to us about ten 
A. M., when the wind veered to another point, 
and then we felt we had been spared a fearful 
death. We live in the suburb of San Juan, 
called San Turce, about four miles out, Our 
experience was different from that of the city, 
and rather rougher, for we had the trees and 
open country to give a greater sweep. We now 
find, from all reports, we had it very mild com- 
pared to the fearful conditions of other parts of 
the island. I had written to a friend that we 
found that the Spaniards had twisted everything 
wrong down here except the island. I believe 
I can now say that the ‘‘island’’? seems twisted. 
Suffering will necessarily follow such a storm, 
for all nature is destroyed—orange crop, cof- 
fee orchards, sugar plantations, and fruit trees. 
Nature rebounds quickly, but each has a season 
for its growth. We are mourning the loss of 
oranges, for they are so luscious. Bananas 
take six months, and are a staple diet for the 
very poor. The destruction of the plantations 
of coffee, sugar, and so on, will cause Spain to 
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growl, for much of this island, in a money-mak- 
ing way, is still in her hands, or rather in a few 
rich landowners’ hands. Some one has said 
that this was an American hurricane, for we 
are wonderfully preserved; not an American 
killed in Ponce, where was the centre of the 
storm. The handsome $60,000 statue of Colum- 
bus, in San Juan, lost its right hand holding a 
large flag of Spain. 

We went out next day to view the destruction 
round us. I could not realize that we had been 
so torn asunder; I now feel how mercifully we 
were preserved. We thank God, and take fresh 
courage. 

The daily life here is an out-door one, for we 
sit with blinds all thrown open to catch every 
bit of breeze and sunlight we can. Verandas, 
front and back, are a great comfort. Only one- 
story cottages, about 15 ft. high; no carpets, 
few articles of furniture; iron beds with nets. 
Our servants are colored, English-speaking, 
who come from neighboring islands owned by 
the English. They talk. Spanish, also, and are 
good and loyal interpreters, for they love the 
Americans and dislike the Puerto Ricans. We 
have funny times buying from our venders who 
come daily with our living. Eggs are always 
in demand. Vegetables of all kinds, but so 
crude—everything needs cultivation. Chickens 
in quantities, prices vary. Ponies loaded on 
each side with cocoanuts for the ‘‘Agua.’’ Good- 
sized cabbages, marrows, and gumbo. The na 
tive sugar is coarse, but pure and sweet; re- 
minds one of what rock candy would be if 
pounded up, it takes time to dissolve it. To- 
matoes abound, but small in size. Lettuce is 
very good. Peppers of all kinds. Coffee is so 
different from what we are accustomed to, we 
have to learn to love it. Meats and groceries 
have been a trial; we had to send to New York 
for the latter. We are among the few outside of 
the commissary, and hence have to deal directly 
with Spanish trade, and find they buy our 
poorest grades. All they consider is the cost, 
not the quality. One American firm which has 
started here, finds it hard in the wholesale line 
to sell a good grade of goods. We haven’t 
appreciated paying duty on our home goods, but 
we have to do it, and feel vexed. The Puerto 
Ricans are what the Spaniard has made them, 
down trocden and unable to make a bargain 
that they will keep. You plan for thus and so, 
but when you settle, they demand more. They 
think we are padded with American dollars, so 
they charge accordingly. Wemake the bargain 
and never budge from it. We never pay the 
price they ask, but generally end by giving our 
price. 

Only teachers and missionaries are needed, 
but they are very much needed. Pray that 
they may come to the Church’s help with hearts 
willing to battle for the cause of Christ. Ob- 
servance of a day of rest is unknown. My 
neighbors wash, iron, fuss, quarrel, and live as 
they do the other six days. They watch us 
from their verandas going off to service, 
amused at our not buying on that day, when it 
really is the big day for the venders. Ameri- 
cans encourage the custom by buying from 
them, and say: ‘‘Why, you have to live.’ I 
find that with ice, I can plan here asI did at 
home, and never think of going over the rule 
“not to buy on Sunday.” Bread is made all 
over the islandin large bakeries, as at home— 
good Vienna bread and rolls. Spain adopted 
this way, for there are only a few ovens in pri- 
vate homes; charcoal ranges have only small 
holes. We use a tin oven from an oil stove over 
the chafcoal, and we bake well any and every- 
thing in this way. We brought a fine oil stove, 
the automatic blue flame, but it stands idle for 
want of oil. We have to pay 275 pesos, or $1.65 
in our money, for what they call five gallons, 
four and three quarters as we measure. The 
commissary have five gallons for 60 cents. The 
shopping in the dry-goods stores is the most try- 
ing to me—all Spanish, and such a display of 
cheap cotton fabrics! Their measures are similar 
to the oil measures—a yard is three quarters; 
when you demur, they bring out) ‘Americano 
yard stick,” but not until you have fussed. I 
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said to a young. St.. Thomas’ clerk—English- 
speaking: ‘‘Haven’t you an American brand of. ’ 
thread? I do not care for the English.” “Why, , a 
all you have in the States is from England.” _ ‘J 
We came very near having a scene. I was tell- Sep 
ing one of our officers the answer to my ques- ” 
tion. He said: ‘‘Why didn’t you tell him all 
his old matchetes come from Connecticut.” 

Linens of all grades are bargains here, and 
are being bought up by the Americans. One or 
two American stores have opened up, but do 
not seem very attractive to one who ‘has lived 
in Philadelphia and Chicago, and understands 
Field’s and Wanamaker’s large stores. I am 
told these stores hide their best, and not till you 
are well known can you get them to bring for- 
ward their goods for your inspection. They all 
go on the same plan, ‘‘Mananna,”’ or to-morrow 
A vender comes in with two large baskets, sits ea 
himself down as if he was so glad to be just . 
there, and then waits. Offers you a cabbage 
for thirty centavos; you say: ‘‘No, no; he 
grunts and waits; you appear indifferent; he 
then says twenty-five—you still appear in the 
same mood, but say twenty centavos; he then . 
gets up and goes, but soon turns, comes back ay, 
and you haveit. At first we paid their price, 
but we soon found our mistake. My cook Mar- 
garet is a fine specimen of a good, sensible, 
motherly woman; she says: ‘Mistress, God will. 
show these people how good the Americanos 
are to them from this storm, that He will let 
them know the government they are under now 
is far superior to Spain.’’ 

I shall be glad to tell you at another time 
more of daily rounds on this beautiful island. 

Mary T, Pratt. 


a 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., Author 
of “A History of Our Own Times,” etc. Two vols. 

New York and London: Harper & Bros. 1899. 

This is altogether one of the most genial and 
delightful books of the year. The author who, 
during the course of a long public career has 
met almost every one worth knowing, and has 
been on terms of intimacy or friendship with 
many of them, has conferred a favor upon the 
multitude of readers everywhere, by publishing 
these reminiscences of the eminent men and 
women of two generations. ‘‘My only claim 
upon the reader’s attention,’ the author mod- 
estly says, ‘is that I have known them, and 
that Iendeavor to tell him faithfully the im- 
pression they produced on me.’’ But this is b 
no means Mr. McCarthy’s only claim upon 
reader’s attention. He is a keen critic, thi 
genial and kindly always, and eschewing 6: 
personalities. He is a discerner of character, 
and possesses a fine sense of humor—needless 
to remark this of a cultured Irishman. His 
mind is susceptible to vivid impressions, and his — # Wi 
retentive memory enables him to revivifythe —— 
past, so that we seem to move with him in the _ 
society of days,long dead and forgotten. His 
style is easy, charming in its freshness—the 
style of the lecturer, or rather, of the engaging 
conversationalist who affords his guest an hour 
or two of profitable pleasure by his discourse of 
men, opinions, and movements. 

And what a galaxy of great names is here! 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Browning, Cob- 
den, Bright, John Stuart Mill, Lowell, Hmer- 
son, Holmes, Longfellow, Howells, John Boyle 
O’Reilly, Sumner, Walt Whitman, Generals _ 
Grant, Sheridan, and Custer; George Eliot, Dean 
Stanley,Jowett,O’Connell,Matthew Arnold,Geo. 
Meredith, Lord John and Lady Russell, Charles — 
Reade and Anthony Trollope, Lord Randolph — 
Churchill, Prince Napoleon, known as “Plon- 
plon,”” Charles Stewart Parnell, the two Kings- 
leys; a whole chapter full of prominent actors, ’ 
including our own Joseph Jefferson; Cardinal 
Manning, Rudyard Kipling, and Mr. Gladstone! 
We have not mentioned half of those about — 
whom the author has something interesting to 
say—the statesmen, warriors, poets, novelists, 
philosophers, litterateurs, scientists, members of 
Parliament, painters, foreign exiles, Chu rch 
men and laymen, Catholics, Protestants Dis 
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senters, Positivists, and everybody else. The 
only class with whom the author does not seem 
to have been familiar is the navy. To some 
of these famous men an entire chapter is devot- 
ed, elsewhere a group of them is considered, 
‘e.g.,‘‘Some Memoirs of the Stage’’; ‘‘Men of 
Light and Leading,’’ Huxley, Richard Owen, 
Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, James Martineau, 
Holyoake, and Bradlaugh; and ‘‘Some Irish 
Members,” a particularly amusing chapter. We 
have enjoyed the chapters on ‘The English 
Positivists” and ‘The Kingsleys”’ as examples 
of good criticism, and that on ‘‘Prince Napoleon”’ 
as aremarkable study of character, which will 
give a shock of surprise to the ordinary student 
of contemporary history. 


But it is not necessary to go farther into de- 
tail, and, indeed, it is hardly possible. Every 
one who is interested in the men and affairs of 
our own age, in England and America, will read 
these volumes with delight, and will mentally 
thank the author for the pleasure and the in- 
formation he has given. The author's sympa- 
thetic, lively interest in every one whom he 
met, the breadth of view with which he regards 
all sorts of movements and every state and con- 
dition of society and human life, and his chari- 
‘ty and liberality in judging them, are helpful 
and instructive, as well as refreshing. It is 
easy to be laudator temporis acti, but how few are 
capable of forming a just and well balanced 
judgment of the men and measures of their own 
times |! 


Japan in Transition. A Comparative Study of the 
Progress, Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since 
Their War with China. By Stafford Ransome. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros. 1899. Price, $3. 


The author, an Englishman, the correspond-— 
ent of two great London newspapers, has spent 
two years in Japan, and gives us the result of 
his keen and practical observations in this 
readable and interesting book. He places be- 
fore us the national life of Japan and its varied 
relations to modern civilization; its awakening 
to the fact that it had something to learn from 
nations that it conceived of as outside Western 
barbarians; its determinedly settling itself to 
learn the wisdom of the West; its remarkable 
progress in this respect; its thirst for intellect- 
ual and practical culture, and the marvelous 
use it has made of its opportunities, as wit- 
nessed by its late successful war with China. 
One sees this, as in a magic glass, when looking 
at the frontispiece of the book, which repre- 
‘sents a railway train, in full Western equip- 
ment, speeding across the country, while in the 
background the snow-capped cone of Japan’s 
sacred mountain lifts its head. One sees this 
advance, also, in the picture of the grand Jap- 
anese ironclad battleship, “Shikishima,’’ the 
most powerful war-ship in the world, built at 
the Thames Iron Works. These represent start- 
ling phases of what is called progress. The les- 
son of modern means and methods has been 
well learned. It is true that the old Japan still 
exists, but it is bound to die, or, at least, so we 
conjecture. The new Japan has scarcely been 
born yet, Save in spirit, but a mighty movement 
is at work, and that movement, or ‘‘Japan in 
Transition,’’ is what our author sees. 


The book is full of much practical information 
as to the language and customs of Japan. Our 
author would seem to have a brief for this’ peo- 
ple, and what hesays of their so-called immoral- 
ity and peculiar social usages, will bear careful 
reading. In the main, he takes a sober and 
proper view, and shows how cruelly the flip- 
pant and the prejudiced will speak evil of for- 
eigners, that is, of the Japanese, of whom they 
know very little, and that incorrectly. Our au- 
thor gives rather a gloomy view of mission mat- 
ters, drawing attention to abuses among the 
missionaries, but all these abuses exist in full 
blast in every Christian country in the world. 
The actions of soldiersor of missionaries always 
stand out like a silhouette in the exposed posi- 
tion of the frontier lines. Our author docs not 
give much credit to the Japanese for any real 

religious longing for Christianity. They regard 
it as a possibly useful factor in their awakened 
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national life; as a means for bringing them into 
line with the mightiest nations of the earth, 
which are at least Christian in name. The 
book is beautifully illustrated and quite hand- 
some, so much so that one is loath to call at- 
tention to several misplaced pages in the early 
part of the volume. 


The Strong Arm, By Robert Barr. New York: 


Frederick A. Stokes. Price, $1.25. 

A collection of short stories on the ancient 
subjects of love and war, told with Mr. Barr’s 
modern dash and spirit. He takes the reader 
back to the troublous times when knights and 
bishops, living in high-towered castles on the 
Rhine, fought and quarreled among them- 
selves, performed deeds of untold courage, 
jested roughly, drank deeply, and made love 
boldly to fair damsels. The tales are interest- 
ing from the start, for the most part clever, and 
often witty. They would serve well to beguile 
the hours of a warm summer afternoon or a 
quiet winter evening. 


When the Sleeper Wakes. By H.G. Wells. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 
Many of our readers will remember that very 

original and taking novel, ‘‘The War of the 
Worlds,” by this author. The present volume 
is on the same lines: weirdness, unusual condi- 
tions, imaginary consequences. The story is 
ushered in by a situation that has been often 
employed. A man falls into a trance, remains 
in it for 200 years, and then wakes among en- 
tirely changed environments. He wakes in 
London, but such a different London, such cu- 
rious mechanical contrivances, such results 
from forces which in our times are just in their 
infancy. There is great social discontent when 
he wakens, and he becomes the leader of the 
people. Every page in this book develops some 
novel condition, and Mr. Wells displays a won- 
derfully vivid imagination. Those in search of 
novelty will certainly find it in this book, and 
very well arranged novelty it is. 


The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1 50. 4 
A curious and very interesting study of char- 

acter. It is not equal to the author’s well- 

known book, ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
but it is far from being commonplace or dull. 

Tf we had not known such things to take place 

in real life, it would seem utterly impossible 

that a noble girl like the heroine, Nora Pens- 
hurst, could have engaged herself to a wretched, 
malicious little cad like Theodore Bevan, whom 
every one instinctively disliked. He is “The 

Fowler,’ and several fine women had fallen 

into his net, and only escaped with much beat- 

ing of wings. Nora luckily gets out also, and 
an unexceptionable fellow catches her in his 


arms, and they are probably happy ever after, 


though the author wisely refrains from saying 
that. : 


Richard Carvel. By Winston Churchill. 
York and London: The Macmillan Company. 
A fascinating book; the scene for the most 

part laid in Colonial Maryland, 1765-1782. A 
book of stirring adventure, of little-kaown 
colonial history, of well known London life, 
and, above all else, a book of pure and old- 
fashioned love, for the love story is never for- 
gotten in all the vicissitudes of Richard Carvel’s 
eventful life. The book is full: of dramatic sit- 
uations, and is constructed with great art. You 
can scarce rid yourself of the conviction that it 
is not a novel you are reading, but-a real auto- 
biography, and that a real Carvel once lived and 
moved among men. It is long since we read so 
natural, so graphic, so absorbing a story. It is 
by far Mr. Churchill’s best production, and that 
is saying no little. 

St. Mary’s Hall Lectures, and Other Papers. By 
Henry Budd. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 
The teachers and students of St. Mary’s Hall, 

Burlington, are fortunate in having such a lit- 

erary friend as Mr. Budd who shares with 

them ‘the occasional relaxations of a profes- 
sional life.’? Some of the best work in the liter- 

ary field has been done in this way. There is a 

fine flavor in some of these sketches, that indi- 
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cates a high degree of literary culture as well 
as wide reading. The author need not fear that 
he is doing any wrong to the school which is so 
dear to him, “by connecting its name with this 


-work.”’ 


Love, Light, and Life for God’s Little Children. 
A Course of Instruction for Primary Sunday 
Schools. By Mabel A. Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, $3. 

There are many ideas as to the best methods 
of teaching children Christian truth. Miss Wil. 
son has chosen a plan in this book which con- 
tains many excellent characteristics. She be- 
gins on the 1st Sunday after Trinity with the 
Creation, and then carries the children’s 
thoughts up to the birth of Christ. His life, 
work, death, resurrection, and ascension, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, follow in their 
proper order. Many would find Miss Wilson’s 
method useful. It is highly spoken of by her 
rector, Dean Davis, of St. Louis. 


The Treasury of the Psalter. An Aid to the Better 
Understanding of the Psalms in their Use in Public 
and Private Devotions. Compiled by the Rev. 
George Putnam Huntington, D.D., and the Rev. 
Henry Aiken Metcalf,M.A. Witha Preface by the 
Bishop of Central New York. Fourth edition, with 
corrections and additions. New York: #. and J. B. 
Young &Co. 1&99. 

We do not know of any other commentary on 
the Psalms that possesses so many useful 
features as this excellent compilation, and we 
are glad to welcome this new edition of it. The 
amount of matter, from very many sources, 
packed into this work, is amazing. The notes are 
brief and pointed, with numerous references to 
the rest of the Holy Scriptures, illustrating and 
expounding the meaning of the text in a most 
helpful way. An accurate translation of the 
Hebrew text is given wherever it seems neces- 
sary in order to make the sense clear. The 
other aids, by way of tables, indices, etc., are 
abundant. We most heartily commend the book, 
and trust that it may meet with the success 
which it deserves. 


Lettres d’ un Innocent. The Letters of Captain 
Dreyfus to His Wife. Translated by L. G. Moreau, 
With Portraits. New York: Harper & Bros. 1899. 
Price, $1. 

The affair Dreyfus seems as full of mystery 
as the Man with the Iron Mask. Behind it all, 
one is conscious of looming shadows; and one 
can only conjecture what are the realities which 
project them. The matter has convulsed France, 
and the end is not yet. Many deem Dreyfus to 
be really innocent of treason. With others, 
his guilt seems a fixed idea. Justice should be 
done him, though the heavens fall. His letters 
are sad enough reading, and if one pictures them 
as coming from a man entirely innocent, they 
are tragic in the extreme, and sound the depths 
of a breaking, but brave, heart. 


Tux subject for the Sunday school lessons for 
the first half of the next Christian Year will be 
“The Life of our Lord as told by St. Luke.” 
The diocesan committees have settled on a 
definite and final five years’ course ofinstruction, 
of which the above forms the initial part. The 
“Uniform Scheme” has furnished the subject 
for lessons for more than twenty years, and is 
so generally used throughout the United States 
and Canada as to become long since the “stand- 
ard” in our Sunday schools. The graded quar- 
terlies, prepared by the Rev. George W. Shinn, 
D.D., have followed the committees’ scheme 
from the start, and will continue to do so along 
improved lines. The publisher, Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker, offers to send sample copies free for 
exam (‘nation to any one desiring them. 


Books Received 


Fifteenth Report of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 


sion. 
Jas. Pott & Co. 


History of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
J. H. Maude. 
An Elementary History of the Church in Great Brit- 
ain. By Rev. W. H. Hutton. 30 cts. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Jess. Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jenkin Lioyad 
Jones. $1.50.) 
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BONNELL, SILVER & Co. 


Pocket History of the American Navy and Naval 
Commanders. 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY 
(London, Sampson Low Marston & Co.) 


Se Nd arent National Songs. By Col. Nicholas 
mi 


Pamphlets Received 


Principles of Alms Giving. By the Rev. H. H. Gowen, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Truth and Peace. Edited by the Rev. T. S. Bacon. 
The Public Domain of the U.S. By Max West, Ph.D. 
Rees of Faith. By the Rev. J. Lewis Parks, 


Manual of the Medical Guild of the Misericordia. 25c. 


First Movable Church, Chapel of the Transfiguration, 
Conanicut Island. 


{ 


New Music 


““T Am the Bread of Life,” written for a Com- 
munion anthem, by Geo. Alex. A. West, 
F. R.C. O., will meet with favor from discrimi- 
nating Church musicians. It would serve ad- 
mirably as an introit, the theme being first 
given in solo by tenor voice, and repeated in 
chorus with a brightly reverent and attractive 
accompaniment for the organ. The work is 
clever and beautifully effective. [Octavo, 7 pp., 
15c.; from the composer, Germantown, Pa. | 


From the houseof Novello, Ewer & Co., New 
York,tne following services are on our table 
this week,each and every number marked at 5c: 
Te Deum Laudamus, Field in D, Tours in F, Cal- 
kin in B flat, Calkia in G; Benedictus, Field in D, 
Calkin in G;, Jubilate Deo, Stanford in B flat, 
King Hallin B flat; Magnificat and Nune Dimit- 
tis, Stainer in B flat, Kimmins ion E flat, Stan- 
ford in B flat, Newton in F. “O Clap your 
hands,”’ anthem by Sir John Staineyr, 15 pp., also 
5e. 

The sub-warden of St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir 
School, Fond du Lac, the Kev. James Martin 
Raker, has compiled and issued a musical form 
in short and easy setting for use in Requiems on 
All Souls’ Day, at funerals, and other occasions. 
It provides for the introit, Kyrie, graduale, tract, 
sequence, offertory, Sanctus, etc. The sequence 
and Communio arein the Solesme method; the 
Kyrie and Sanctus, Sarum; the ‘In Paradisium,” 
Ratisbon. Tosuch as would appreciate ancient 
and severe musical types, Mr. Raker’s arrange- 
ment of a Missa Pro Defunctis will be welcome. 
[Copies from author, 25c; ten, $2. | 


Periodicals 


Some time ago, when people were asked how 
they liked Literature, they would say, generally: 
“The articles are well written and the ecri:i- 
cisms valuable, but the whole thing is dull.” 
Certainly for the last six months no one could 
say that. If we have one weekly journal of 
this kind which can be called “bright,” Liter- 
ature beyond question is the one. A genial and 
delightful humor is evident in every number, 
and its presence does not detract in the least 
from the intrinsic value of the contents. The 
“Reviews” are dull, but so are the books re- 
viewed, and there is plenty of interesting mat- 
ter in compensation. [Harper & Bros., New 
York, } 


Current History, a quarterly summary of the 
world’s news and progress, opens with an 
article on Wireless Telegraphy, making the 
subject plain to every reader; 
among hundreds of other topics, the problems 
arising out of the war with Spain, the work of 
the Disarmament Conference, Samoan problem, 
Alaskan and Venezuelan boundary questions, 
Dreyfus case,Transvaal crisis, Liquid Air, Color 
Photography, Trust problem, etc. An espe- 
cially notable article is that reviewing the situ- 
ation in China, and the relations and interests 
of all the» great Powers: in that: quarter of the 
globe. [Current History Co., 14 Beacon st., 
Boston, Mass. $1.50 a year. | 

The Fortnightly Review for August is given up 
largely to politics, and South African politics 
too, as ‘‘British and Dutch in South Africa,” 
and ‘The Struggle for South African Suprem- 


and reviews,. 
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acy’’ attest. Theseries on ‘‘France since 1814,” 
by Baron Pierre de Coubertin, is continued, and 
is valuable as throwing considerable light upon 
the course of degeneration upon which that 
great nation entered acentury ago. There are 
many other excellent articles in this number. 


The Nineteenth Century for August contains an 
article by Dr. St. George Mivart, ‘‘Which 
Church has Continuity?” an attack, of course, 
upon the Church of England. A rather funny, 
but at the same time a learned, article, ‘‘The 
Recent Fuss about the Irish Language,’’ is 
from the pen of Prof. Mahaffy. The article en- 
titled, ‘‘Why are Our Brains Deteriorating?”’ 
rather upsets us by taking the fact for granted, 
but perhaps the authoris correct. ‘‘Lifeon the 
Nile South of Fashoda,”’ is a paper full of in- 
formation. The concluding article of this num- 
ber is ‘‘The Casus Belli in South Africa,’ and we 
fear that by next month the magazines will not 
be able to get out of Africa at all. 


The Edinburg Review for July (only recently 
received) contains as usual a varied assortment 
of articles, one of the most interesting of which 
at this timeisthaton Montalembert whose work 
a generation ago did so much to strengthen the 
Ultramontaine party in France, although that 
was aresult that he hardly desired. Thereisa 
rather sophomorical and biased article on ‘‘'The 
Meaning of Rites,’ to which a Churchman will 
not readily give his acquiescence. <A delightful 
paper on the ‘Odes and Epodes of Horace’’ gives 
high praise to one of the more recent of his 
translators, Sir Stephen E. Devere, Bart., and 
some quotations which make one desire to own 
the translation as well as theoriginal. ‘'The 
Fall of the Roman Empire” is a readable arti- 
cle, but we should like to see the subject han- 
dled more thoroughly. Of course ‘'The Life and 
Writings of Mrs. Oliphant’’ furnishes a good 
subject for this as well as for all the other 
magazines, and one always tinds something 
fresh and interesting written about her. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy paper is that upon 
“The Conference and Arbitration,’’ which is 
distinctly, though gently, optimistic, and is 
altogether the best-balanced summing up of the 
work of the Peace Conference that we happen 
to have seen. 


Opinions of the Press 


London Times 


THE DreyFuUs VERDICT.—We do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the grossest and most appalling 
prostitution of justice the world has witnessed 
in modern times. All the outrageous scandals 
which marked the course of the trial pale into 
insignificance beside the crowning scandal of 
the verdict. 

Boston Advertiser 


No matter what result comes from the ver 
dict rendered at Rennes on Saturday, this much 
has already happ2ned—that France stands be- 
fore the civilized world disgraced by the men 
who prate most loudly of the honor of the na- 
tion. The unjust, cruel, and infamous verdict 
rendered by the second court-martial is des- 
tined to be an everlasting stigma upon French 
honor, French justice, and French manhood. 
No action in reparation can completely wipe out 
the memory of a trial sc hideously prejudiced 
and so disgracefully partisan. 

New York Tribune 


On no principle known to our jurisprudence 
was that astonishing tribunal entitled to be con- 
sidered a court of justice. Military courts are, 
we know, constituted and conducted far differ- 
ently from civil courts. In some cases they are 
even more just than the latter. But what pre- 
sumption of justice was there, or could there be, 


at Rennes, when the judges were all the subor- 


dinates, the creatures, of the prosecutors, sworn 
by oath to obey them, bound by military tradi- 
tion and discipline to be subservient to them, 
and moved by every selfish hope of advance- 
ment and fear of punishment to truckle to 
them? a 
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The Outlook 
Recondemned! We rub our eyes to see clearer, 
but we are still living in modern, not in medi- 
zeval, times, as such monstrous injustice might 
indicate. It seems incredible that this defiance 
of conscience, reason, and justice could take 


place in the last part of the last year of that 


century which we are fond of regarding as the 
most civilized of all epochs. If there were recon- 
demnation, there was no real conviction, by the 
court-martial. Instead, the twenty-seven ses 
sions at Rennes amply vindicated the prisoner’s 
assailed honor, and he needed no ridiculous in- 
sertion of ‘extenuating circumstances” in the 
verdict. Hither he was guilty or he was not 
guilty of such acrime as thatof treason. . . 
The five men who voted ‘Guilty’ are either 
imbeciles or perjurers. Instead of convicting 
Dreyfus, they havé convicted themselves. Ex- 
pediency, not evidenve, conquered them. To 
please the majority of Frenchmen, and to please 
the army, the judges yielded more even than 
did Pilate himself; they crucified afresh an in- 
nocent victim. As to the effect on France of 
this fatal yielding to expediency, it will react, 
not only as an ultimate political blunder, but 
as definitely committing the country to a policy 
of moral cowardice. 
The Congregationalist 

It is France that stands condemned, not 
Dreyfus. In spite of decisive proof that the ac- 
cused did not write the famous bordereau, 
backed by Esterhazy’s confession that he did 
write it, of the utter lack of any proof of treason 
on the part of Dreyfus, and of the official decla- 
rations of the German and Italian governments 
that Dreyfus had held no relations with them, 
he has again been condemned. Moreover, the 
verdict is as absurd as itis arbitrary. If guilty 
of treason, he should have been put to death. 
If innocent, he should have been acquitted. In 
such a case it is hard to see how there can 
be extenuating circumstances. Dreyfus has 
been sacrificed once more to the anti-Jewish 
prejudice which is so strong in France, and, 
even more, to the imperious, reckless desire of a 
large part of the French people, and especially 
of the French army, to allow nothing to inter- 
fere with the domination of military rule. 


Blind to the facts that the evidence, or lack of 


evidence, in the case has become known every- 
where; that, whatever Dreyfus may have been 
as a man,as a soldier he has been above re- 
proach; and that a nation which countenances 
such a gross injustice as his renewed conviction, 
is face to face with disaster, the court-martial 
stubbornly has insisted upon condemning him, 
unconscious that its own disgrace ever must be 
reckoned far more shameful than his. 
The S andard (Baptist) 

Tue SuLvu Is~tanps.—There will be a great 
protest from the people of this nation unless the 
terms on which the Sulu group in the Philip- 
pines has been picified are soon modified. Gen. 
Bates was sent down there to treat with the 
Sultan of the Sulus, and succeeded in securing 
an acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the 
United States, so that there will be no fighting 
there. Sofar,so good. But in the 4rticles of 
agreement, it is not stated that slavery shall be 
abolished; on the contrary, there is a special 
provision to the effect that a slave may pur- 
chase his freedom for $20. It is pointed out by 
the Chicago Record that this is in direct conflict 
with the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which declares against involuntary servi- 
tude, not only within the territorial limits of 
the United States, but in ‘‘any place subject to 
their jurisdiction.” The most ingenious twister 
of the Constitution in the expansionist ranks 
cannot claim that this phrase does not cover the 
Sulu Islands, in view of the treaty with Spain 
and the agreement just made with the Sultan. 
Moreovor, the Sulus are inhabited by a consid- 


erable number of Mohammedans who. practice 


polygamy. Shall we allow polygamy for an in- 
definite time while the Philippines are being 
pacitied and their future destiny decided, or 
shall it be stopped at once, as being equally bad 
in a territory beyond sea as in one west of me 
Rockies? bie 
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The household 


Belle Dixon’s Coat 


SEQUEL TU ‘‘THE SHELBYVILLE MISSIONARY BOX,”? 
IN THE LIVING CHURCH OF FEB. 18, 1899 


BY H.. E.R. 


ELLE DIXON, in all the eighteen years 
of her young life, had never had an all 
new dress or cloak, as some part of each had 


invariably been transferred from some for- 


mer garment. She was the daughter of a 
missionary priest who had labored for many 
years in Minnesota, on a stipend that barely 
gave them the necessities of life, and of a 
mother who, with the greatest cheerfulness 
and adaptation, cut over and made over the 
gifts from friends not much richer than 
themselves, making the ends meet each 
year, but with never the surplus that would 
have given to Belle, and her sister growing 
to womanhood, even a few of the dainty 
chiffons so natural and sweet in the life of a 
young girl. For herself and her husband, 
Mrs. Dixon vlanned and sacrificed with a 
cheerful heart and a merry countenance, 
but for her daughters, her delicate, sweet 
girls, there was mingled some little anguish 
of spirit that their gowns and hats must be 
of so hopeless a fashion, and so poorly 
calculated to make even a little of their 
modest charms. 

Belle’s nature was of fine temper and 
poise, and adorned with the sweet Christian 
grace that gently accepted each limited con- 
dition of her life, and rarely rebelled against 
the necessity that firmly repressed the ex- 
pression of her graceful individuality. But 
this year she needed and wanted a cloak 


~with so ardent a desire, that she daily 


prayed that she might be willing not to have 
it. Her mother, equally with her, felt her 
need, and when the printed form, sent by 
Miss Emory, was filled for the benefit of the 
church who was to send them the annual 
box, a cloak of Belle’s dimensions was one 
of the needs presented, and became to her a 
possibility so hopeful, that the little thin 
shawl, at present doing duty, seemed to pre- 
sent a braver front against the keen Minne- 
sota winds. 

The box had come at last, and in it the 
cloak, beautiful, warm, and richly lined. It 
had been bought by a loving mother for an 
only daughter whom God had taken only a 
few months before, and who had laid it in 
the box with loving, reverent hands, and a 
sobbing prayer that the daughter’s memory 
might be sweet to the young girl who was to 
wear the coat. It, as well as many of the 
articles in the box, had been hopelessly 
stained by the freezing and bursting of a 
bottle of ink, desired by Mr. Dixon, and 
carefully packed by the ladies, but which 
had succumbed to 25 degrees below zero, ona 
station platform. 


And now, aiter the tiresome process of 
cleaning and distributing the various things, 
Belle had wrapped herself in the little 
shawl, and sat down in the cold quiet of her 
small room, the stained and disfigured gar- 
ment upon her lap, to face the disappoint- 
ment in her own way. She had the happy 
gift of adjustment, and did not mean to 
make herself or any one else permanently 
uncomfortable by an unhappy face or man- 
ner; but just now she was alone and could 


for a brief hour be just what she felt, and 


picture herself as much as she liked in the 
stylish garment which would have covered 


so many deficiencies and kept her sodelight-. 


fully comfortable. It seemed hard to her 
that her natural and proper wish could not 
have been gratified. She was to have, ina 
few weeks, the opportunity of going with 
her father on a visit to a clergyman friend 
in St. Paul, with the promise for him of 
meeting other clergymen, and for her, of 
some orchestral concerts, of which having 
heard none, she had no idea, only that they 
were music, the iike of which she had never 
dreamed; and now upon her lap lay the end 
of all her hopes and aspirations in the cold 
fact that she could not wear that cloak; that 
she had no other cloak, and that, therefore, 
she could not goto St. Paul! She had never 
been out of Minnesota, and seldom away 
from Windom City. Her education had been 


‘given her by her father, and in her long 


walks on the rolling prairie she had breathed 
in much of the freshness of their breezes, 
with the sweetness of their spring flowers. 
She was a very natural girl, with allof a 
girl’s tastes and instincts for daintiness, but 
she had happily learned from her early 
childhood the lesson of obedience to her 
parents and to her God, and would never 
have to fight the battles of the undisciplined. 
All of this training would help her now, and 
she knew that she would rise from her little 


rocking chair with unimpaired confidence 
in God and in her mother, and that she 
would not go to the concert, and that she 
would wear the little shawl all winter, and 
that she would be no worse off than she was 
before, and that she would be entirely happy: 
but—she did wish that she could have a 
cloak! And again she rose, and trying it on, 
she walked up and down the floor, seeing 
only the becomingness and the prettiness 
and the general fitness of it all, without the 
disfiguring spots. As she unbuttoned it for 
the great-manyeth time, she saw in the lin- 
ing, where the cloth is turned to meet it, a 
hitherto undiscovered pocket, which, in re- 
sponse to her quick fingers, revealed a small, 
flat slip of paper, saying: 

This cloak belonged to my dear daughter 
Elsie. I would like to hear from the girl who 
can wear it, and when she tells me how she likes 
it, she can also tell me, if she will be so kind, 
something of her life and surroundings. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. WItu1s JAmEs, 

= Shelbyville, N. Y. 


Belle’s heart beat quick with interest and 
excitement, and following the dictates of 
her impulsive and loving spirit, she wrote 
Mrs. James a charming letter, telling her of 
their simple and happy home life, of their 
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prairie walks, of the birds and flowers in the 
spring and summer, of their winter sports, 
and ended by telling, with great simplicity, 
how much she had wanted a cloak, and how 
lovely this must have been: 


It just fits me, and I hope to wear it this 
winter, but some ink froze and broke in the box, 
and spoiled it, and many of the other things. I 
am sure that you will be sorry that it was 
ruined, as we are, but I thought you would be 
interested; and, any way, I would not have you 
think me ungrateful. I think that you and all 
the ladies were very kind, and Il am 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
Beye Dixon. 


This she showed to her mother who, after 
quick and positive dissent, gave permission 
for it to go, thinking that it could do no 
harm, and possibly might indirectly explain 
why the note of acknowledgment sent on 
the arrival of the box had been so curt and 
indefinite. It was posted, and after a very 
brief interval a letter came from Mrs. 
James, expressing her deep regret over the 
disaster to the goods, which must have 
meant so much disappointment to them, and 
saying that she had that day packed a trunk 
with her daughter Elsie’s things, boping 
that they would give pleasure, and in some 
way make up for the great loss to all of 
them. She told Belle that Elsie had died 
only a few months before, and that she was 
very glad to have her dear dresses—dear 
because they had been hers—worn by some 
sweet girl who would sometimes think of her. 
She had sent the trunk prepaid, so that 
their comfort would be no longer delayed 
than was necessary. 

The giving away of Elsie’s things, the 
garments which had been made warm by 
her warmth, and held-in her dear young 
hands, was a great effort to Mrs. James, but 
it seemed to her so plain that here was 
need for them, that she laid her sacrifice, 
as she had laid her grief, as an offering at 
her Saviour’s feet; but if she could have seen 
the joy that radiated from the trunk, from 
the moment it was brought into the house, 
she would have felt a very sweet reward, 
The unexpectedness of the gift, the beauty 
and completeness of it after the galling dis- 
appointment of the missionary box, made it 
a joy too deep for words, and now that Belle 
knew that the things had belonged to a 
daughter now dead, they were handled with 
an added love and reverence. There was 
the wardrobe of a simply and comfortably 
dressed young girl in its entirety. There 
was no other coat, but there was a heavy 
and handsome golf cape that would answer 
every purpose, and there were a few dainty 
wool frocks, that were suitable for the sim- 
ple life of Windom City, and yet with de- 
lightful suggestions of freshness and fash- 
ion in their plainness. There were two 
hats, a quantity of handkerchiefs and rib- 
bons, slippers, oxford ties, and all the be- 
longings so familiar to the city-bred girl, 
and so unknown to our unsophisticated 
Belle who assimilated them with delightful 
readiness, and adapted each with the ease 
of one born to opportunity. Belle and Mary 
wrote letters that breathed love and appre- 
ciation in every line; in fact, the whole 
Dixon family seemed to shine in the atmos- 
phere of the girl’s happiness, and Mrs. 
James’ heart brimmed over with joy that 
her darling’s memory was to be kept so 
sweet. 

The arrival of the trunk made the city 
visit quite possible, and on @ morning when 
the snow crisped under the feet and the 


air sparkled like wine, Belle and her father 
started away with spirits far above the nor- 
mal height. The two days in the city were 
a revelation to Belle. The concerts were an 
experience that was almost indescribable. 
She had’never dreamed of such music, but she 
was full of delicate artistic instincts and per- 
cpetions, and she climbed lofty heights of 
unsuspected emotion while the orchestra 
played with sentient fingers upon her deep- 
est spirit, until the delights of it were so 
keen as to become suffering. None buta 
keenly musical temperament can know the 
mingled joy and pain of a first orchestral 
concert. It cannot be described, one must 
be born to its heritage to know the depths 
and heights of the stirred emotions. 

The young girl returned to her simple life 
in Windom City with a widened horizon, 
and full of a sweet determination to give to 
others all that she could of the pleasure 
that had been given to her. Mrs. James 
continued to feel an interest in her, and has 
much pleasure in the letters that pass be- 
tween them, as well as in sending to her at 
each opportunity some of things that Elsie 
would have liked, but who, not having had 
the advantages of poverty, would never 
have had in them the keen delight felt by 
the unspoiled taste of Belle Dixon. 


Helen Keller’s Examinations 


ISS HELEN KELLER, having com- 
pleted, under the tutorship of Mr. Mer- 
ton S. Keith, her preparation for college in 
three years instead of in the four which had 
been assigned by some of her friends for the 
purpose, went to Cambridge in June last to 
take the regular entrance examinations for 
Radcliffe. She had successfully given the 
usual subjects at the preliminary examina- 
tion, two years ago, and these remained for 
this entrance examination: Geometry, al- 
gebra, elementary Greek, advanced Greek, 
and advanced Latin. 

It is quite certain that no person ever 
took a college examination with so heavy a 
handicap—we may say with so many kinds 
of a handicap—as Helen Keller’s on this oc- 
casion. As all the world knows, she could 
not see the examination papers nor hear 
the voice of an examiner. The natural 
method of communicating the questions to 
her would have been to make use of the 
fingers of her old-time ‘‘teacher”’ and inter- 
preter, Miss Sullivan. Miss Sullivan does 


“Good Beginnings — 
Make Good Endings.” 


You are making a good beginning when — 
you commence to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomach, 
kidneys or liver. Persistently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 
ing of perfect health, strength and vigor. 


Never Disappoints 


not know Greek or Latin or the higher 


mathematics, and while she is able to serve 
Helen by communicating to her printed 
Greek and Latin letter by letter, she could 
not, even if she had been so disposed, have 
given her the slightest assistance in answer- 
ing the examination questions. But it was 
deemed best by all concerned to avoid even 
the remotest suggestion or possibility of’as- 
sistance. A gentleman was found—Mr. 
Vining, of the Perkins Institution, who had 
never met Helen Keller, and who was quite 
unknown to her and unable to speak to her, 
who could take the examination papers as 
fast as they were presented and write them 
out’ in Braille characters, the system of 
writing in punctured points now much used 
by the blind. The questions, thus tran- 
scribed by him,were put into Helen’s hands 
in the examination room, in the presence of 
a proctor who could not communicate with 
her, and she wrote out her answers en the 
typewriter. 

Here, however, came in one of the addi- 
tional points of Helen’s handicap. There 
are two systems of Braille writing—the Eng- 
lish and the American. There are marked 
differences between them—very much sueh 
differences as those between the two prin- 
cipal systems of shorthand writing. Helen 
Keller had been accustomed to the English 
system, in which nearly all the books which 
have been put into Braille are printed. As 
the arrangement with Mr. Vining was com- 
pleted but a day or two before, and as it was 
not known to her that he did not write the 
English Braille, it was impossible to make 
any other arrangement. She had to puzzle 
out the unfamiliar method of writing, much 
as a writer of the Pitman stenography 
might use his sense of logic and general in- 
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telligence by a tour de force, to enable him 
to read the Graham shorthand; and this la- 
bor was added to the other labor of Helen 
Keller’s examination. To add to her diff- 
culties, her Swiss watch, made for the blind, 
had been forgotten at home, and there was 
no one at hand, on either of the days of the 
examination, to give her the time. She 
worked in the dark with regard to the time 
which remained to her as she went along 
from question to question. 

But she passed the examination triumph- 
antly inevery study. In advanced Latin she 
passed ‘with credit.” In advanced Greek, 
which her tutor regarded as her ‘'star” 
study, she received a ‘'B,” which is a very 
high mark. Yet here, the time and the 
Braille difficulty worked most heavily 
against her, What her marking was in the 
other studies is not known; it is only 
known that she passed them.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Oddities in Church 


: ee cosy squire’s pew of the eighteenth 
century was an elaborate structure, lux- 
uriously furnished, and surmounted by 
crimson curtains, It often contained, says 
a writer in Argosy, the only fireplace in the 
church, and was never complete without a 
square table. During the reign of George 
T. a colored footman would enter with a tray 
of light refreshment just before the sermon. 
In one of these retreats, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, being ensconced, was roused 
from a doze by the exhortation, ‘‘Let us 
“By all means,’ shouted the Duke; 
4‘T have no objection.” 

The poor were accommodated in narrow 
pews, very high and stiff in the back. No 
wonder a timid child remarked that a man 
in velvet.breeches had set her on a pantry 
shelf and shut the door. Not so little 
Johnny, who, ‘‘on the promise to be dood,” 
was taken to church. He kept very still till 
the last prayer, by which time he had grown 
so tired that he got up on the cushion of the 
seat, and stood with his back to the pulpit. 
When the lady in the seat behind bowed 
her head for prayer, Johnny thought she 
was crying, so he leaned over and said in a 
+00 audible whisper, ‘‘Poor, dear lady,what 
ee matter? Does oo tummy ache?” 

Very formidable must have been the pew 
with a lattice around it in which that red- 
haired vixen, Queen Bess, sat to criticize 
court preachers. They had to be as partic- 
ular in their allusions as the chaplains of 
Louis XIV. ‘“‘We must all die,” exclaimed 
the preacher. The King frowned fiercely. 
‘All, | mean, save your Majesty ,” added 
the subtle courtier. 

When a bishop or other cleric made men- 
tion of anything which did not please the 
yain old woman, the lattice was rattled with 
terrible energy and distinctness, to the dis- 

_comfiture of the unfortunate ecclesiastic. 
_ Sometimes she spoke outright, as when the 
Bishop of St. David’s ventured upon statis- 
tics which the Queen could not follow: ‘‘You 
_ keep your arithmetic to yourself; the great- 
est clerks are seldom the wisest men.” 


How different was the appreciation of a }. 


sermon delivered by an eloquent incumbent 
in Bosley church, Cheshire. At the conclu- 
sion, the kind vicar, leaping through the 
paper hoop of rubrical restrictions, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘My good people, before we sing 
the hymn I think we cannot do better than 
heartily taank Mr. Hughes for his most ex- 
cellent sermon.” ° 

In that sam> church a local : landowner, 


. 


the Earl of Harrington, placed a stained- 
glass window containing figures of the Vir- 
gin and St. John. Some friends of mine, be- 
ing shown over the building, asked the 
venerable clerk the subject. ‘‘Thein tur,” 
said he, ‘‘are meant for Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rington, but I can’t say as they are muich 
loike.” 

Speaking of marriages, how dmusing is 
the following incident: The incumbent ofa 
populous parish in the midlands who never 
failed to have publication of numerous 
banns, looked for the banns book as usual 
after the second lesson. Feeling assured of 
finding it he commenced: ‘I publish the 
banns of marriage——” An awkward pause, 
during which he looked beneath the service 
books, ‘‘but could not see my little friend, 
because he was not there.’’ *‘I publish the 
banns,” repeated he, still fumbling, ‘‘be- 
tween—between——.”’ ‘‘Between the cush- 
ion and the seat, sir,” shouted the clerk, 
looking up and pointing to the place where 
the book had been mislaid. 


AVID B. HENDERSON, who will prob- 
ably be the speaker of the next House 
of Representatives, once fired a rather hot 
shot, according to The Argonaut, at Holman 
of Indiana, whose savage opposition to any 
and all appropriation measures earned him 
the title of ‘‘watch-dog of the Treasury.” 
Some years ago, when an appropriation for 
Holman’‘s‘own district was up for considera- 
tion, the latter arose, and, departing from 
his usual custom, made a warm speech in its 
favor. The instant he sat down, Henderson 
was on his feet. ‘‘Mr. Speaker,” he said, 
“the member’s address brings to mind 
Byron’s lines: 
“Omg sweet to hear the honest ‘watch-dog’s’’ 
bark 


Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home.’”’ 
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It takes till summer time to learn, 
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I try to be a pleasant boy, | 
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The Volney Double First 
(¢[7 ling, klang! Kling, klang!” 
‘‘That is the first bell, Lee.” 

‘All right! Iam ready.” 

Lee Gordon gathered up his book-strap 
and lunch-box, took down his skates and 
hurried through the house. 

‘‘Good-by, mother.” He put his head in 
at the sitting-room door to nod at his mother. 

She turned in her invalid-chair, to smile 
back at him; but the smile faded at sight of 
the skates. 

“You'll not try the river yet, Lee?” she 
questioned, anxiously. ‘I can’t think it safe 
yet. Ishall worry.” 

“There, there! Don’t let the worry wrin- 
kles come,” he hastily answered. ‘‘I’ll go by 
the road.”’ 

“Can you get there in time?’ Lena was 
waiting to ask him, as he laid down his 
skates, soberly. 

“Tt don’t know,” he replied, with a slow 
shake of the head. 

“The river is safe, though,’’ she argued. 
‘‘And, if you should be late—” 

“T know it, sis; but I promised mother. It 
won't do to let her worry, and [ don’t want 
her to think she can’t trust me. She would 
worry always. Here I go.” 

He set off on a run up the river road which 
led to the academy, up on the bluff above 
town. 

‘Hello, 
faster!’’ 

It was Ray Harter who shouted at him, as 
he glided up-stream on swift steel runners. 

Lee set his teeth together. He knew what 
it all meant to him. -Had he not been con- 
tending with Ray as a competitor for the 
entire year—all to gain the Volney prize? 
Dr. Volney did not believe much in prizes. 
He held that they were too apt to lead to un- 
healthy rivalry. But he had offered the 
‘*Volney First,” as it was called, to the one 
who might have the best record. 

After the examinations of to-day the mat- 
ter would be practically settled, and to be 
late would break his record for punctuality. 

“Kling, klang! Kling, klang!” went the 
bell again, just as he turned off the main 
street. 

“Five minutes yet, but I must make a 
spurt.” And he set into adead run. 

There was a sound of bells, and he turned 
his head to look. A big dog turned the 
corner. 

“Prof. Sage!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Plato al- 
ways gets there first. Ican ride.” He stopped 
midway the block, as Plato dashed on ahead. 
Then there was a sudden cry. 


Lee! You had better move 


“O Bennie agin!” 

A child, just stepping out a gate near by, 
met Plato squarely on the sidewalk, and 
both child and a bucket of milk were borne 
to the ground together. Plato dashed on, as 
his master’s sleigh rounded the corner ata 
swift pace. 

“Ob, my knee, my milk,” shrieked Bennie, 
in one breath, 

Lee hesitated. He had but to call out, and 
Prof. Sage would let him ride; but there 
was Bennie. If the child was not hurt, the 
milk was spilled; and Bennie was likely to 
be hurt if his drunken father felt in the 
humor. 

The sleigh was upon him. But there was 
blood upon Bennie’s hand. 

He stopped and pulled out kis handker- 
chief. 

“Only a scratch, Bennie. Be aman. Come 
back and get some more milk. Mrs. Bates, 
fill up the bucket again. I’ll pay for it,” he 
said, as he hurried Bennie in at the gate to 
the woman who stood watching it all. It 
took a few minutes to find the necessary two 
cents, for which Mrs. Bates sternly waited. 
He fished them up from the depths of his 
pocket at last; and, with a pat on Bennie’s 
head, he ran out the gate, carrying a vision 
of a cherubic smile on the child’s counte- 
nance. 

“It meant so much for Bennie,” he rea- 
soned, adding, dolefully, as the bell tolled its 
last three strokes, ‘‘and it means a good deal 
for me.” 

The bell ceased, but he hurried on. If he 
could have a minute’s time to look over 
Ceesar’s doings before his examination, he 
might help himself out. There was one 
question he wanted to ask Miss Page before 
the class came in. 

He dashed up the steps at last, and flung 
open the door. 

‘I beg your pardon, Dr. Volney!” Lee 
stopped abruptly. This time it was he who 
had just escaped a collision, and with the 
dignified doctor. 

“Loitering, sir?’’ Dr. Volney sharply asked 
in surprise. He had no patience with any 
one who did not possess the cardinal virtue 
of punctuality, and Lee felt his heart fall 
heavily. 

‘No, sir,” he faltered. ‘‘I could not come 
by the—river, as I’d intended—and—and I 
got stopped on the way.” 

He could not tell why he stopped, he 
thought, as he felt the doctor’s stern gaze 
fixed on him. The doctor must think what 
he would; and, at the curt, ‘‘Pass on,” he 
went down the hall, wondering how far he 
had fallen in that person’s estimation. 

The boys were pouring out from chapel as 
he reached Miss Page’s door, and his hand 
was on the knob as his name reached his ears. 
It was Ray who hurried to him. 

‘‘T had to go down after crayons, and I got 
a pointer on geometry questions,’’ he whis- 
pered, excitedly. ‘‘And I’m not the fellow 
to take advantage of it, when we’ve been 
running the race together so long, neck to 
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neck about. I heard Prof. Sage talking in 
that absurd way he has—to himself; and he 
has problems 8, 10, and 16 down for us. You 
know the book, and there’s plenty of time to 
take a look at them after Cesar. Mum’s 
the word.” 

Lee passed into Miss Page's room to re- 
ceive her ‘‘Good-morning!” at the threshold, 
her hands on the transom-rod screw. When 
his work was well under way, she came 
down the aisle, and scanned his paper. He 
grew hot as she pl:ced her finger on what 
he had written: ‘‘All Gaul is divided into 
three problems,’ and looked at him sharply. 
He worked on but fitfully then, until she 
again passed up the aisle and stood at his 
side with the warning: ‘‘Only fifteen minutes 
left. Have you reached your conclusion?” 


He was not at all sure he understood her 
question; but he replied with energy, as he 
gathered up his papers and dashed at his 
work, ‘‘One conclusion, at least, has been 
reached.” But she smiled back at him as 
she went on up to the platform. He did not 
know that she noted his sigh as he handed 
in his papers at the appointed time, that she 
saw Ruy’s whisper and his determined shake 
of the head at the proffered geometry, nor 
that she stocd to command a full view of 
Prof, Sage’s room as Lee marched in with 
the class, and, turning from the groups dis- 
cussing the coming examination, took his 
seat, to sit with folded arms till the trial 
began. 

But Lee went home with a heavy heart 
that night. Problems 8, 10, and 16 had so 
eluded his memory that he had made a sad 
muddle of them, be knew. He met his 
mother's smile with an answering one, as 
she told him she knew he had not gone up 
the river; and he answered Lena’s sympa- 
thetic words, as she learned of his tardiness, 
with: ‘‘Never mind! The examination would 
pull me down avy way.” Only he could not 
help but say, however, ‘‘But you know, if I 
could have won the prize, I’d ’ve stood a 
better chance of getting the place I want in 
the spring.” 

Both knew that it was Lee’s cherished 
plan to find a place in Judge French’s office, 
and thus have a chance to study law as he 
might have time. The place was open, but 
this seemed to be the end of it; for it was 
well known that the discerning judge who 
was a member of the board of visitors, and 
Dr. Volney’s close friend as well, was watch- 
ing closely the outcome of the prize work. 
He would not even tell Lena of Ray’s offer. 
Nor would he boast of what he had done by 
telling her why he was late, he said to him- 
self. He would try to think no more about 
it. But Lena did not forget it. 


That evening the academy teachers were 
assembled to decide matters pertaining to 
the prize work. 

“If it had not been for problems 8, 10, and 
16,” Prof. Sage announced, ‘‘Lee and Ray 
would have stood together; but, while Ray’s 
paper is perfect, Lee did nothing much with 
them.” 

“Ray knew you had set those problems,” 
said Miss Page, quietly. ‘‘You talked too 
loudly when alone, and he heard you. [ 
heard him tell Lee that they were to be put 
down.” 

‘‘And Lee did not look them up?” Prof. 
Sage shuffled his papers for a fresb examina- 
tion, as he put the question. 

“T am sure he did not. I watched him 
from that moment until he began the work 
with you. T do know he was tempted, 


though.” And she rapidly told what she had 
observed. 

Studies are not to be counted in as every- 
thing,” broke in Dr. Volney. ‘‘But [ was 
pained this morning to see Lee late.” 

. A knock broke the silence that followed. 

“Tena Gordon wishes to speak with Dr. 
Volney a moment,” said Miss Page from 
her seat near the door. 

“Tt is about Lee,’ said Lena, hurriedly, as 
the doctor appeared in the hall. Her voice 
trembled at his stern look, but she went on 
bravely. ‘‘Mother’s sick, and she didn’t 
want him to skate up the river, as he does 
usually; and he wouldn’t worry her doing 
it.” ‘ 

“The ice is safe. But why didn’t he start 
in time?” The doctor spoke curtly. 

‘‘H{e—has so much to do,”’ she stammered. 
“‘And—and we thought he did have time.” 
What a mess she was making of it, she sud- 
denly thought, as she nervously twisted her 
glover. 

“Did he send you here totell me this?’’ he 
demanded, sharply, scanning her face. 


‘Oh, no, sir; he does not know it. I 
slipped away. He said it would make no 
difference—his examination—but I knew it 
did—I wanted you to know—and he wouldn't 
break his word to mother-~-if the ice was 
safe—he said she wouldn’t trust him again 
—and Lee wanted—Judge French—the law 
office —’? She broke down at this point of 
her incoherent talk, and sobbed, to the 
utter consternation of the doctor. Then a 
voice broke in. Mrs. Fagan was at her 
nightly round of cleaning floors, and she 
had heard it all. 


“An’, shure, it’s all thrue an more. 
Didn’t he kape Bennie from a batein’ whin 
the bhaste Plato sphilt the milk knockin’ ov 
him clean over? An’didn’t the bye himself 
pay the cints fer more milk; an’ what wid 
that an’ the shtoppin’ to fix the darlint’s 
fingers that was after hurtin’ him, shure 
an’ the blessid saints thimselves’d be late 
I don’ know, an’ that’s the thruth ov it!” 


‘‘T__T think I understand the whole situa- 
tion,” the doctor slowly replied, as he waved 
Mrs. Fagin to her work and dismissed Lena 
with a kindly pat on the shoulder. 


‘“‘They know why he was late, anyway, 
now,” said Lena, proudly, to herself, as she 
hurried home. Lee had not suffered, after 
all, by her blundering way of speaking for 
him, she thought, as she remembered Mrs. 
Fagin’s testimony; but she must not tell 
Lee she knew that, for he evidently had not 
wished her to know of his good deeds. But 
she did not know how much Dr. Volney 
and his associates did know. Neither did 
Lee, who presented himself the following 
afternoon to hear, with the class, the results 
of the term’s work read out to the assembled 
audience, and to witness the presentation of 
the Volney prize. 


In a few brief words Dr. Volney referred to 
the prize and the fact, that, though he was 
averse to offering prizes as a rule, he had 
consented this time to award a volume of 
Shakespeare to the boy who had the best 
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record. ‘Then he continued, as he held up 
the richly bound copy: 

“The boy who preferred to be late rather 
than worry hjs invalid mother; who pre- 
ferred to lose his record for punctuality 
rather than break his word and cause her to 
lose faith in it; who preferred to fall out of 
the race rather than let a little child suffer; 
who gave up rank in class rather than keep 
it by questionable methods, that boy I hold 
to be the one who, by taking a course that 
builds up a noble character, has the best 
record, and deserves the ‘Volney First.’ 
L2e Gordon, it is yours.” 

Then there was another stir as Lee, dazed, 
was pushed forward to stand by the doctor’s 
side and wait while Judge French spoke 
from his standing place in the visitor’s row. 

‘Dr. Volney,” said he, ‘‘l have a word 
more to say. The boy who did all that is 
the boy I have been looking-for. If Lee 
Gordon will come to my office to-morrow, 
he’ll receive the position I know he covets; 
and we’ll call it altogether the ‘Volney 
Double First.’ ”’ 

‘‘And I knew you ought to have it all the 
time,” said Lena, loyally, that night. 

“To build up a good character does pay,” 
said Lee, soberly.--Christian Register’. 


Arthur Stoltz, Chorister 


ARLY in the winter, a messenger brought 
word to the rector that a communicant 

of the Church was near the border of the 
life immortal, and desired to see him, He 
went and found her alone in her home. She 
was in the grasp of the dread disease, con- 
sumption. In the course of the conversation 
she mentioned with great concern, but with 
4 sweet confidence, her only child, a boy of 
eight years. She said she was anxious that 


he should be brought up in the Church of |, 


which she had long been a communicant; a 
wish in which her husband who was a Roman 
Catholic, for her sake concurred. The little 
fellow was not a stranger to us, having at- 
tracted our attention in the Sunday school 
by his sweet, pure, thoughtful face. 


A few weeks passed. It was Christmas 
Day. Amongst the congregation we noticed 
this child, alone, following the service as 
best he could, doing as the others did, devo- 
tion in every attitude, apparently absorbed 
in the spirit of worship. Perhaps fifty had 
received the Sacrament, and we were ad- 
ministering to others atthe altar rail, when, 
hidden between two, we noticed this boy, 
kneeling and holding his hand reverently 
outstretched for the Bread of Heaven.. We 
gave him the Sacrament by a momentary in- 
spiration that made it impossible to pass 
him by. A few days later we visited his 
home, and the mother said he had told her 
upon his return, ‘‘Mamma, you know you 
couldn’t go, and so I went in your place.” 

Meantime Arthur was admitted to the 
preparatory class for the choir, and some- 
thing in the earnestness of the desire he ex- 
pressed to be in the choir, led the choir 
master to give him special attention, and his 
progress was furthered by a musical intuition 
inherited from both parents. So he became 
a chorister, the youngest ever admitted in 
St. Andrew’s. He was a manly little fellow, 
looking always on the serious side of his 
duties, attracting the affectionate regard of 
his boy associates. 

In February, God took Arthur’s mother to 
Himself, but no change was involved there- 


by in our little chorister’s relations with the ! 


Che Living Church 


choir. Choir-practices and services found 
him present until Ascensiontide. Then came 
the news of his illness with diphtheria, and 
on the eve of Whitsunday the tidings that 
he had gone to join,—shall we doubt it?— 
the celestial choir of the undefiled who stand 
before God’s throne and praise Him day and 
night. 

On Whitsunday the body of the little 
communicant of Christmas was committed, 
with the Church’s benediction, to the kindly 
earth. Beside the casket there stood a 
beautiful. star of fairest, brightest, and 
sweetest flowers—the choir’s offering. We 
thought it a fitting emblem of the height to 
which such a sweet spirit must pass into the 
glory of God when released from the mortal 
and the corruptible. Such was the passing 
of Arthur Stoltz, chorister.—St. Andrew's 
Messenger (Chicago). 


ae Once meant a field of any size. The 
Germans still use the word in this sense. 
God’s acre, meaning a cemetery, is an in- 
stance of the old meaning. Libel once had 
no reference to anything offensive, but sim- 
ply meant a small book or pamphlet. But 
pamphlet wars, which often were nothing 
but printed billingsgate, changed its mean- 
ing Jeremy Taylor refers to the ‘‘beautiful 
imps that sang hosannas in the temple.” 
Imp once meant a little child, and not a child 
of the devil, as it Joes now. Preface was 
formerly the word of welcome to a meal. 
Voyages were formerly made over land as 
well as water. Meat was applied to any 
kind of food, while to starve originally meant 
to work one’s self to death—a significant 
footnote to the history of peasant risings in 
the early days. 


HARD TO PLEASE 


Regarding the Morning Cup 


Oh, how hard it was to part with coffee, 
but the continued trouble with constipation 
and belching was such that I finally brought 
myself to leave it off. 

Then the question was, what should we 
use for the morning drink? Tea was worse 
for us than coffee; chocolate and cocoa we 
soon tired of; milk was not liked very well, 
and hot water we could not endure. 

About two years ago we struck upon Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, and have never been with- 
out it sincs. We have seven children. Our 
baby, now eighteen months old, would not 
take milk, so we tried Postum, and found 
she liked it, and it agreed with her perfect- 
ly. She is to-day, and has been, one of the 
healthiest babies in the State. I use about 
two-thirds Postum and one-third milk, and 
a teaspoon of sugar, and put it into her bot- 
tle. If you could have seen her eyes 
sparkle, and hear her say ‘‘good” to-day 
when I gave it to her, you would believe 
me that she likes it. 

If I was matron of an infants’ home, every 
child would be raised on Postum. Many of 
my friends say: ‘‘You are looking so well!” 
Ireply: ‘‘I am well; I drink Postum Food 
Coffee. I have no more trouble with consti- 
pation, and know that I owe my good health 
to God and Postum Food Coffee.” 

I am writing this letter because I want to 
tell you how much good the Postum has 
done us, but if you knew how I shrink from 
publicity, you would not publish this letter 
—at least not over my name.—Milford Ohio. 
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Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with successful system of home board- 
ing. Send for School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 86 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


The leading musical in- 

NewFagland stitution of America. 
ConsERVATOR Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHoP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $850 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. David's Hall, 


Thorough education. Home influeuce. Indorsed by 
leading educators. Rey. W. L. EVANS, M.A., 
Scarsdale, MYs 


Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful In 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899. 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day Schoo] for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages of New York. Address 
SIsTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 4th St., New York City. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Send for Cat. I. 


OHIO 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School fgr,.. 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ter, Pa. 
38th Year begins Sept. 13. 
“4 Military School of the highest 
order.’’—U. S.Wark DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
ataloguesof | - 
Col. C, EK. HY ATT, President, 


VIRGINIA 


‘ ’ ' pee aay. 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Neac Alexandria. 

For Boys. The 61st y>ar opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Tllus- 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 


any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi-— 


gan and Wisconsin. Address 
Rev. H. D. Rosrnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee ; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 


Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- — 


cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, i 
Tak SIsTER SUPERIOR (2 
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Finance and Commerce 


ALL street has again been the centre of in- 
terest the past week. Prices that have 
been made by two and three per cent. money 
could not be maintained with money at six to ten 
per cent., and the result has been a sharp de. 
cline. The extremity of the stringency is prob- 
ably temporary. The reduction of loans and the 
influx from the country on account of the high 
interest rates, will no doubt soon relieve the 
tension. Apart from this the business situation 
presents no shadow. The public interest in 
trusts resulted in Convention held in this city 
last week. It is altogether likely that the reg- 
ulation of trusts will be a factor in the next 
campaign, but the real trouble from them is 
more apt to be deferred until it takes the form 
of unfriendly legislation, either State or nation- 
@.: both. 
Clearanves for the last week by banks were 
about 25 per cent. greater than last-year. Ex- 
_ports fot August were 20 millions greater than 
ever before for the same month. _Railways 
everywhere are crowded to their utmost capac- 
ity to handle their business. There is no cessa- 
tion in the demand for iron, and it seems impos- 
sible for the mills to increase the reserve stocks, 
Prices are firm. In fabrics both cotton and wool- 
en, demand is good, and prices firm. Raw cotton 
shows more steadiness. The government crop 
report was very bullish,so much so that it was 
discredited, and fora time seemed to help to- 
ward an anti-climax. 
train and provisions continue without much 
vhange, although the increasing stocks of 
wheat seem to weightthe market towards lower 
prices slowly. The possibility of a South Afri- 
can war operates to neutralize the bearishness of 
the situation, aluhough unless other European 
complications grow out of it, it is difficult to see 
how a war between England and the Boers, 
should increase the price of wheat to an appre- 
ciable extent. 


Exports During August 


HE foreign commerce of the United States 
in the month of August, 1899, is the largest 
in the history of that month. The exports are 
nearly twenty-five per cent. higher than those 
of August of the phenomenal year 1898, and 
thirty-three per cent. higher than the average 
of August in the years 1894, 1895, and 1896, while 
for the eight months of the calendar year end- 
ing with August they are the highest in our his- 
tory. The total exports for the eight months 
ending with August, 1899, were $792,595,332, 
against $778 632207 in the phenomenal year 
1898, $641,979,330 in 1897, and 4602,298,472 in the 
great export year of 1892 
The importations for August also show a 
marked increase, being $66,718,737, against $49,- 
677,349 in August last year, and $39,844,605 in 
August of 1897. While the details of the August 
importations are not at hand, the details of the 
July imports, which have recently been com- 
pleted, indicate that the growth in importation 
is largely in the class of materials used by man- 
ufacturers and in tropical foodstuffs. In the 
seven months ending with July, the importation 
of raw fibers for use in manufacturing amounted 
to $13,260,530, against $10,382,321 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1898; rubber importations 
in the seven months of 1899 are $2',190,323, 
against $15,554,792 in the correspording months 
of 1898; imports of raw silk for use in manu- 
facturing amounted in the seven months of 1899 
to $20,381,197, against $15,227,303 in the corre- 
‘ ponding months of 1898; imports of hides and 
skins in the seven months endiog with July, 
1899, were $27,591,356, against $24,583,092 in the 
corresponding months of i898. In tropical food. 
stuffs the increase is also apparent. The im- 
ports of fruits and nuts in the seven months of 
1899 were $10,988,623, against $7,749,278 in the 
_eorresponding months of 1898; cocoa, $3-548,146 
in the seven months ending with July, 1899, 
‘against $2,316,970 in 1898; while of sugar the im- 
ports of the seven months of 1899 were $67,777,- 


398, against $48,973,680 in the corresponding 


months of last year. The growth in exports is 
in both agricultural products and manufactures. 
The August exportation of breadstuffs was $25,- 
580,352, against $19,909,329 in August of 1898; of 
provisions, the exportation of August, 1899, was 
$15,584,755, against $13 489,098 in August, 1898. 
Mineral oils also show an increase, being for 
August, 1899, $6,565,009, against $5 010,507 in 
August, 1898. Taking the four great artic'es 
which are named in the advance statement of 
exports of domestic products, breadstuffs, pro- 
visions, mineral oils and cotton, the total for 
the month of August was $53,925,488, against 
$44,758,510 in August of last year, $48,305,066 in 
August, 189 ‘, and $36,631,485 in August, 1896. 


Valuable Statistics 


(¢ A MERICAN commerce. The trade of South 

America, Central America, Mexico, and 
the West Indies, and the Share of the United 
States and other Leading Nations Therein, 
1821-’98,”’ is the title of a monograph just issued 
by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. It dis- 
cusses, as indicated by the title, the commerce 
of South and Central America and the West In- 
dies, the trade methods, the popularity or oth- 
erwise of manufactures and products of, the 
the United States, the transrortation and lack 
of transportation between the United States 
avd the South, the steamship routes from port 
to port and the distances, the railways now 
built which must serve as part of a through 
line connecting the continents and countries, 
the length of railway necessary to be construct- 
ed and its prospective route,and the share which 
the United States now has and which other na- 
tions have in the commerce of each of the coun- 
tries of Central and South America. 


. Branch Investment and Banking Office, 


115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


F. G. | SLU Bice 


4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


MEMBER . 
Mew York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. of Trade, Grain- 


Special 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THE LIVING CHUROH (in advance) and 


PNG Wal VAN STA LO ercintsrsre isle aiclilatare een versie’ aig’ cela tsie's 87 75 
DHS PIOUUN se ateerma meets tiemin: vieisiq sine salsa scalek eae 4% 
ER Oe CON SUT ven ccise eee ssa, a elven sid a Ubwrale die 5 5 
THOUATU AMALOUL tekatinGiiia sR eisisy We ceeineetesee 5 50 
Harper's: “WGK IV. micccnneniar sis.cisibiesiere'sistrsisineisie eee 5 5G 
FAY per’ 8 BOZGE fares wean wate aha centric ceelunes 5 50 
ALIANTOM MONGOL cn an qiumte waelele sic) scisis]ssisnelacee clas 5 28 
Harper's Monthly... ccccccrccesccnevcscscccscvcecs 475 
SGA NLONOLBS rattler sha Gata xen sisiiaveit'a seis au alee 4% 
Sertbner's) Maganic. carcccis ccs ssevcs essnee sree 4% 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only)........... 4 50 
New England Magazine... ........csesceseveuees 4 50 
The Review of Reviews ......sssecscsesacesscceees 42 
Harper’s Round Table....iccccer arse vccccse cevsre 2 90 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only)..........-.. 3 50 
English Illustrated Magazine..........ssseseeeee 3 20 
ThE Cosmopolitan .... css ices ees cescpocs cece usec 2 90 
BaDYNOO 2... a sisecesacseicensses Giles Sk Ga aoe eH 2 99 
MMIC ACOCN aa, vince sie een apise siiieisiviria'asnaiwsaria sta 2 90 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 


95. Dearborn St.,{Chicago, Il. 


Purity’s 
Products 


Swift's Premium Hams 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift's Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift s Cotosuet 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0 
Total Number of Employees, 18,433 


Superior in quality, guaranteed to be the best 
in the market, backed by the name of a firm 
whose products are sold in every country. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Kansas City 
St. Joseph 


Omaha 
St. Paul - 


0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-000000000008 


“% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


Personal examination of Securities 
IMPROVED Thirteen Years’ Experience. 


FARMS ONLY. The most careful investigation courted. 
+ L, WILLIAMSON. LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive ofl soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ILLINOIS <a CENTRAL 


Runs Two Naas Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ae Cree 
AYLIGHT QU PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Oars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Ilinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained o: four oca) ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Il. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il}. 


.»» Bind Your Copies of. 


The Living Church 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 


the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 


5 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 
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GLASS AND 
DECORATING CC. 


ish Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co,, 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosai: Glass Windows 


Churc 


Eng! 


OARYL COLEMAN 
President 

Rv SELL STURGIS FooT 
Vice President 


FURNITURE 


Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


Eau Claire. Wis. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCES, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 
WINDOWS, 
Chure FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street. - - - Chicago, 1) 


BELLS 


Steet Alloy Church & School Bells. eg-Send far, 
C Ee ent The C.S, BELL OO., Millsboro, Or 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY Established 


TILE E, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, on 8g ee 


y Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin ae. 
~ M/F OR CHURCHES, COURT SOUSES SENOGLS. ote: 


ig CHIMES 
Pome Sauer rae ae Larzest Bel) in America 


i BLY KNOWN SINCE 
ip ae FURNISHED 29: 00102 6. RE, l [ ¢ 


IHURBCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 2 
MENEELY 8 C0, PUREST BEST 
ZAWEST-TROY. N VBA METAL 


CHURCH BELLS anc reat 


Best quality on ea-th. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOU -iIDRY. Baltimore.Md. 


-MENEELY BELLCO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


NvuRSING mothers will find that Mellin’s Food 
gives them more strength and increases tbe 
flow of breast milk, 


articles in a towel, 


et NO Soy 


Mf ot 
Heat Str macnn 
Mabel yn tional protection ag? 


al earths are 
PPE Aout Borde Ke? 
TheTORK ConDENseD ft 
Ludson Street, NewYo! 


AS AN 
INFANT FOOD. 


=== GAIL BO BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


(SEND FOR BABIES'A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., New York 


Cleaning Lace 

ASTE the lace on a stout piece of lawn. 

Take short stitches, sewing along the inner 
edge of the pattern first, then stretch the fabric 
until the lace lays perfectly smooth. Catch | 
down the main figures and, lastly, the border. 
If there are picots in the body of the work or 
upon the border, put a stitch in each one, draw- 
ing the picot out its full length. This careful 
basting is absolutely essential. 

Now for the removing of soilure. Take soap 
(recipe which I append) and warm water; put 
them in a fruit jar, together with the point lace 
or small Battenburg pieces, and shake until 
clean. Rinse in the same manner, in clear wa- 
ter, to which has been added a few drops of 
gum arabic water, and a little coffee, if a creamy 
tint is desired. Do not wring, but squeeze the 
Pieces that are too large 
for the jar, should soak in the suds about fifteen 
minutes. Work gently between the hands, 
squeezing the dirt out. In the rinsing water, 
instead of the gum arabic, pour a very little 
thin cornstarch—not laundry starzsh—if you 
would have success. Stretch the cloth upon 
which the lice is basted over some upholstered 
fsurace. Pin the cloth taut, taking care that 
every portion of the pattern is in correct shape. 
Let the article become perfectly dry before re- 
moving. Iron the linen centre, but press the 
lace, on the wrong side, over several thicknesses 
of flannel. Press lightly, very lightly, remem- 
bering not to dampen the lace. 

By following these directions, filmy laces—zven 
white chiffon veils—may be frequently washed, 
retain their beauty and, what is still better, do 
not show that they have been cleaned. 

To make the soap: Take one ounce of soap 
bark, put into one piat of water, boil twenty 
minutes. and-strain. Into this liquid put one 
ounce of borax and one half-bar of white soap, 
shaven tine; heat until dissolved, when -it is 
ready for use. As this amount is enough for a 
goodly number of pieces, and it will keep indefi 
nitely, pour ition a jar. It will have the tinge 
of the bark, but this will not affect the most 
delicate fabric.—Good Housekeeping 

CLEAN carved ivory with a paste of dampened 
saw-dust, and a few drops of lemon juice. Lay 
it on thickly, allow it to dry,and then remove 
with a nail brush. Alabaster figures are cleaned 
with the following mixture: One ounce of bor- 
ax anda quart of boiling water. When cool, 
wash the figures gently, and dry with a silk 
handkerchief, If badly stained, try a paste of 
quicklime and water, and let it remain on for a 
day; then wash off in soap and water. Olive oil 
ocoasionally applied with a soft woolen cloth, 
keeps buhl cabinets and ormolu ornaments 
bright; first, clean off all dust. Bronzes may 
be plunged into boiling water until warm, then 
cleaued with soap-suds and dried with old linen 
cloths. Jf this is ineffectual. try bees-wax and 


turpentine, rubbed on and off with clean, soft 
cloths; sweet oil, and polishing with a chamois, 


is another remedy. 


Best.Line 


Burlington 
Route. 


to 

Denver 
Ca, 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service | 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One” from Chicago is only one 
night on the road and carries a 
| Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears ane head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and 81. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MARQUETTE ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


Is one of. the most charming summer resorts 
reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. Its healthful location, beautiful 
sccnery, good hotels, and complete immunity 
from hay fever, make a summer outing at Mar- 
quette, Mich., very attractive from the stand- 
point of health, rest, and comfort. For particu- 
lars apply at ticket office, 95 Adams street, Chi 
cago- 


EXCELLENT FALL FISHING AND HUNTING 


In Northern Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota, reached via the North Western Line. 
Low-rate tourist tickets on sale, with favorable 
returo limits Best of train service. For tick- 
ets and descriptive pamphlet, apply to W. B. 
KNISKERN, 22 Fifth ave., Chicago, It. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Caly ary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, « assocks. Cottas. Girdles, Aitar Haugiugs, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, F.inge fur Stoles, ete, 

Address, Rey. WM. B. HAMILLON, Reorvor, 
933 Park Ave, Chicago. 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY 
BE A HOUSEFUL OF SHAME," 


Clean house with 


SAP 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Clearing Sale 


Our September Clearing Sale 
is now in progress at our Eccle- 
siastical warerooms, 908 WALNUT 
ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Short lines of Vestments and 
clerical clothing are offered at 
20 to 40 per cent. under regular 
prices. 

If you cannot call,write for list 
—our mail order clerks will treat 
you as fairly as a personal friend 
would. 


E. 0. Thompson’s Sons, 


DR. MESSITER’S 


Musical Flymnal 


Recognizing the demand for a low-priced edition of 
the Hymnal with music, we have issued a New Style 
of this Valuable Book, bound in black cloth, at 
the low price of ONE ($1.00) DOLLAR, prepaid to 
any address. It will be supplied TO CHURCHES at 
75 CENTS Net. Postage or express charges extra. 

“The general character of the music is distinctly 
congregational.’’—T7he Church Standard. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


Che Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprictor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
$2.00 2 Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Secono- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New Yoru 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103S 15th st, In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st 
In Brooklyn, at fF. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st.. N. W. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 


CHANGE OF ADDREsSs.—Subscribers should name 


not only the new address, but also the old. 
FOREIGN.-—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 
EXCHANG®.— When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchan e. 


RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- | 


sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, pr paid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


J. & R. LAMB, © “New York 


One Quarter 
Former Price 


WE HAVE HAD PREPARED AN HXCEEDINGLY 
LARGE EDITION, AND BY SO DOING HAVE SAVED 
MANY DOLLARS ON THE COST OF EACH COPY 
OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot 
years, much of this 


spent 10 


INDEED 


The present 
figure for 
this most Religious art 
work of all times is 
NOW easily within 
the reach of every one in- 
terested in ART or RE- 
LIGION. 


NO WORK has ever 
been so well received by 
PEOPLE, PULPIT, and 
PRESS. 


time in Palestine, 
painting the originals 
from which the hun- 
dreds of illustrations in his 
work were made. 


These 500 pictures tell the 
entire story of Christ’s Life 
as it has never before been 
pictured. 


The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 


IT CERTAINLY is the 
publishing ACHIEVE. 
MENT of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Aninvestment of over $400,- 
000 was made before the 
work was ready for delivery. 


Each illustration is of dis- 


Upon Request 
we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the WORK, 
the MODEST PRICE, 
and EASY TERMS of 
payment which we now 
offer. 


tinct value. 


The many reproductions of 
the paintings in color are 
identical with the originals. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
visitors to the gal. 
leries have seen these 


McCLURE 
TISSOT CO. 


141 East 25th St. 
New York City 


great paintings, not 
only in this country 
but in England and 


Se et aby ee : 


France as well < 
Copyright by James J. Tissot, 1895-1896. 


PRAANZS ‘LUE TKE., 


Sob 
<Q” 


ART - WORKER 


*2)-F VRNITURE £*: 270 W27 Sev.NEWYORK. 


CHURCH * CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


from Manila states that the release 

of Lieutenant Gilmore and sixteen 

prisoners, all of the crew of the 
Yorktown, who were captured April 12th 
last, has been offered by Aguinaldo, the only 
privilege asked in exchange being the ad- 
mission of several Filipinos through the 
lines for the purp se of conferring with Gen- 
eral Otis. If the dispatch be true, it would 
indicate a desire on the part of the Filipinos 
to put an end to hostilities; but whether the 
report be true or false, itis the policy of con- 
ciliation, and not extermination, which will 
the more quickly restore peace. The failure 
of the commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to achieve satisfactory results, does not 
altogether imply that negotiations would be 
fruitless. There is sufficient intelligence 
among the Filipinos to recognize the fact 
that if the power of the United States be 
brought to bear, there can be but one out- 
come to the struggle. Tact might possibly 
accomplish that which powder has up to 
date been unable todo. There isa moral to 
be drawn from the history of the surrender 
of Santiago. 


N N UNCONFIRMED DISPATCH 


salt Vee 
NABILITY TO DISCERN FACT FROM 
fiction, and reality from opinion, in the 
greater part of telesraphic matter emanat- 
ing from the Philippines, renders the for- 
mation of intelligent opinion and sentiment 
difficult. Sunday papers outside the Asso- 
ciated Press published what purports to be 
an interview with General Otis on the situ- 
ation, in which the latter gives utterance to 
expressions which, if true, would betray an 
utter lack of diplomacy. General Otis is 
reported to have replied in answer to re- 
quests from Southern and N rthern provin- 
ces for protection: ‘‘What’s the matter 
with independence? Go back and enjoy it 
awhile longer.” If the reported interview 
with General Otis is merely a piece of jour- 
nalistic enterprise to be contradicted in the 
course of a few days, the writer should be 
subj2cted toa form of punishment yet to be 
devised. 
Se te 
ISSATISFACTION AMONG STREET 
railway employes is likely to break out 
next in Cincinnati, The men have lately 
been organized, and have resolved to de- 
mand twenty cents an hour for all time over 
ten hours, and the privilege of sitting when 
outside the crowded districts. Officials of 
the company have expressed their willing- 
ness to treat with a committee of employes 
as individuals, out refuse to deal with them 
as representing a labor organization. This 
seems to be a case where public sentiment 
would be clearly with the employes of the 
road, particularly as opinion would lean 
strongly to the belief that any self-respect- 
ing, dividend-paying corporation could pay 
employes twenty cents an hour for overtime 
work; but astrike which would demoralize 
transportation, and cause the public no end 
of inconvenience and annoyance, is not the 
best method of inducing sympathy and se- 
curing justice. 


ENEZUELA HAS A REVOLUTION 

whico has growo to alarming propor- 
tions. Nobody see ns to know clearly what 
it is all about, but the insurgent leader, 
General Castro, has several thousand men to 
his support and others coming, and has 
twice defeated the govern nent forces under 
President Andrade. Shipsof warare bainz 
sent to the scene to look aftar f reign inter- 
ests. Wile turbulent scenes are baing en- 
acted in Venezuela, the arbitration tribunal 
cilled to settle the boundary disp ite with 
Eagland, and thus avert war, is holding pro- 
tracted sessiousin Paris. No event in the 
history of modern oratory can compare with 
that of the eminent men gathered in Paris. 
One gentleman delivered an address which 
took up the better part of twelve days. Any 
nation which can furnish material for such 
bursts is indeed in trouble. When the Puris 
tribunal completes its task it may be neces- 
sary tosubdue the Venezuelans before the 
verdict can be formally delivered. 

eS 

NNOUNCEMENT THAT A SECOND 

wheel pit is to be constructed on the 
bank of the Niagara river is equivalent toa 
definite statement that the experimental 
stage of a great undertaking is passed, and 
that what were once vague dreams are to 
become reality. Simultaneously comes the 
report that test borings are to be made on 
the Canadian side, preparatory to awarding 
the contract for a plant capable of develop- 
ing tremendous power. When the first 
wheel pit on the American side was con- 
structed, it seemed doubtful if there would 
be a return on the millions of dollars in- 
volved. Problems arose, the like of which 
had never confronted electrical engineers. 
On the word of experts, capitalists pro- 
ceeded, and the result isa perfec'ly equipped 
electrical plant, generating 50,000 horse 
power. The new pit to be constructed will 
be of equal capacity. In view of the success 
of the undertaking, color is. added to the 
prediction that the foot of Lake Erie will 
one day be the greatest manufacturing 
center in the world. Cheap power is there 
in unlimited quantities. 

Him Hi 

HE CONFERENCE ON TRUSTS 

called by Governor Styres, of Texas, 
held its sessions in St. Louis last week, and 
adjourned after framing a set of resolutions 
embodying the sentiments of the gentlemen 
present, as to the best methods of controlling 
or suppressing trusts and monopolies. The 
conference did not accomplish as much as 
was expected, neither will its deliberations 
carry as much weight as would have been 
the case had it not been stampeded into a 
partisan affair. The question being one 
which affects people regardless of polit- 
ical belief or party affiliation, should have 
been handled without reference to the pres- 
ent administration. The attendance was 
not what was expected, being hardly large 
enough to be considered representative of 
the country at large. The resolutions urge 
uniformity in State legislation and federal 
as well, restricting the acts of corporations, 


and rigidly prohibiting the formation of 
companies with water rather than financial 
ballast. 
= 
N ADDITION TO STRAINED RELA- 
tions in South Africa, EKagland is threat- 
ened with complications in the Syudan. Tae 
campaign so ably and successfully directed 
by Lord Kitebener settled the quession so 
far as possession of the territory isconcerned, 
but as the Kaalifa escaped after the defeat 
of his army, he was by no means suppressed. 
It is now reported that the Kaalifa has been 
actively at work, and gathered together an 
army of followers that threatens serious in- 
terference with English plans. The dubi- 
Ous attitude of the Abyssinians leads to the 
belief that King Menelek is in sympathy 
with the Khalifa, if not actually lending him 
secret support. Had it not been for the 
Anglo-Ezsyptian conquest, Menelek would 
have extended his frontier to the Nile, and 
he bitterly resented being warned off, and 
still claims an outlet on that great river. 
The situation would be grave should the 
Koalifa and Menelek make common cause 
against England. 
es, He 
ONSIDERABLEINTEREST HAS BEEN 
aroused by a decision of the Spanish 
cabinet to stop payment of interest on that 
portion of the national indebtedness known 
as the Cuban debt, represented by bonds 
amounting to $435,000,000. Itis supposed in 
some quarters that this action will shortly 
be followed by a demand on the United 
States government by holders of the bonds 
for this amount. Tais government is in no 
sense obligated to assume the debt or any 
portion of it, but should Spiia repudiate the 
indebtedness, complications may follow. Toe 
attitude of the Americana Peace C )mmission- 
ers when the treaty was formulated, was that 
Spain contracted the debt while prosecuting 
war against the Cubansand the U aited States 
and that inasmuch as Cuba was not consult- 
edin the making of the debt, it could not 
be held under the new order of thinzs. Tae 
Spanish plea was that the d3bt was a lien on 
Cuba, and that the Uaited States assumed 
liability through interference in depriv- 
ing the bond holders of their security. 
a 
ITHOUT ANY BLARE OF TRUM- 
pets there was opened recently ia Pail- 
adelphia, a National Export Exposition, 
which will have a far-reaching effect on the 
commerce of the eatire country. Tae par- 
p se of the exposition is to show foreigners 
what the Uaited Siates can produs3e in the 
field of industry, and to spread a general 
knowledge of our agricultural resource; and 
mechanical industries, aad thus to increase 
Our exports. Toe exhibits are of a most 
varied character, fitly representing our pro- 
ducing capacity. Philadelphia is wide- 
awake to the importance of enhancing both 
foreign and domestic trade. It is but a 
few years since the mammoth commercial 
museum was Opened, an enterprise decided- 
ly unique in character. 
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The News of the Church 


Consecration of a Bishop 
for Indiana 


St. Matthew’s Day was a perfect autumnal 
day, and was ushered in, in Ss. Paul’s church, 
Evansville, by a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at seven o’clock, the Rev. R. H. Peters, 
celebrant. A second Celebration was at eight, 
the Rev. F. O. Granniss, celebrant. Morning 
Prayer followed at 9:30. The consecration 
service began at 11 o’clock, when the long line 
of choristers and clergy entered the west door 
of the beautiful church, singing ‘The Son of 
God goes forth to war.’? The Bishop of Chica- 
go was the celebrant, the Bishop of Michigan 
City, Epistoler, and the Bishop of Michigan,Gos- 
peller; the Bishop of Springtielu preaching the 
sermon, taking as his text, 11. Timothy iv: 6-8, 
and as hs theme, ‘‘The ideal bishop.’? The 
pictures were boldly drawn of St. Paul, and in 
contrast, the bishops of the time of the great 
heresies, and of the Medizval Age; and of the 
need, if not the want,of bishops to-day to 
stand against the inroads attempted by German 
critics, and to repel the temptations to a loose 
interpretation of God’s law, that mammon’s 
good will may be retained by the Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph M. Francis, Bishop- 
elect, was presented by the Bishop of Milwau- 
kee and the Bishop of Lexington, to the conse- 
crators, the Bishops of Chicago, Michigan, and 
Michigan City; the attending presbyters being 
the Rev. Messrs. H. M. Denslow and H. D. 
Robinson. The Rev. Willis D. Engle read the 
certificate of election, the Rev. G. A. Carsten- 
sen, the assents of the Standing Committees; 
Bishop Burton, the assents of the Bishops, and 
Bishop Nicholson, the commission of the Bish- 
ops appointed to consecrate. The litany was 
said by Bishop White. The whole service was 
most impressive, the music being appropriate 
and correctly rendered by the choir, under the 
direction of the Rev. Charles Kues; and the ar- 
rangements under the direction of the Rev. R. 
H. Peters, master of ceremonies, working most 
smoothly. The closing processional was Hymn 
176. 

In the evening a reception was given at the 
handsome home of Chas. Viele, where the mem- 
bers of the congregation and the citizens of Ey- 
ansville generally, had an opportunity to ex- 
press their congratulations and regrets, and it 
Was very evident that Dr. Francis and Mrs. 
Francis had, in their less than two years’ resi- 
dence, won the hearts of all who, while they re- 
joiced that their friend had been advanced to a 
larger field, could not but regret that his duties 
were to take him from residence among them. 

The diocese of Indiana as at present consti- 
tuted, is a field that demands much hard work 
for the Church’s upbuilding, but its people stand 
ready to give their new Bishop loyal support. 


The Board of Missions 


The Board of Managers met at the Church 
Missions House, on Tuesday, Sept. 19th. The 
Bishcp of New Hampshire was called to the 
c.air. There were present seven bishops, 11 
presbyters, and seven laymen. 

Formal announcement having been made of 
the death of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, a member 
of the Board from its institution, and of the Rt 
Rev. Dr. Pierce, Bishop of Arkansas, an ea- 
offic o member, the chairman offered prayer for 
tuose in affliction, and other suitable devotions. 
A special committee of three was ordered to 
prepare a minute on behalf of the Board, ex- 
pressive of its sense of bereavement in the death 
of Mr. Vanderbilt. The chair named as such 
committee: The Bishop of New York, the Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer, and Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Communications were received from 81 bish- 
ops ia the United States having missionary 
work under their jurisoiction, with regard to the 
disbursement of their respective appropriations, 


etc., and favorable action was taken in neces- 
sary cases. 


Photographs were submitted from the Hon 
D. E. McGinley, United States Consulin Athens, 
of the monument erected by order of the Board 
to the memory of the late Miss Marion Muir. 
The old school building at Athens, pending its 
sale, has been rented to the government. 


Report from the Treasurer 


A letter was read to the Board from the 
treasurer, written before sailing for England, in 
which, after explaining his absence, he said: 


While there are many matters of an encouraging 
nature, especially the increase in the Lenten offerings 
from the Sunday schools, there are yet many parishes 
which have not responded, and we have r ot succeeded 
in arousing that interest in the missionary work of 
tbe Church which the times dewand. We must also 
bear in mind that our needs are greater, and. for my- 
self, I do not believe that the furnishing of statistics 
and information, such as have been called for recently 
through the columns of some of our Church papers, 
will accomplish the desired result; but thereis great 
need of awakening the conscience of the Church, One 
member of the Board has asked the assistant treas- 
urer for some figures regarding the way in which the 
contributions are made up, and he has prepared the 
following table of the contributions for the year 
1897-8, which resulted as follows: 


Twenty-three individual gifts of $500 or over, 
not credited to parishes or Woman’s Aux- 
HT TA Za aanc Aan arcapods DOOOLL sieiatecs ePaelaie ai ine 
Seventy-six parishes giving $500 or over con- 
tributed (in addition to $29,000 from their 
Woman's Auxiliary and Sunday schools 


$61,000 


included in figures below) .........--.s00e. 83.000 
From the Woman’s Auxiliary we received.... 56,000 
Frow the Junior Auxiliary we received....... 4,000 
from the Sunday schools during the year 

(less $4,000 Junior Auxiliary)............6+ 86,000 
Income from trust funds..........-. eee eees eee 41,000 
From 3,650 parishes and missions, through 

Church collections, and from individuals 

contributing less than $500 each..........+ 71,000 

$402 00C 


The figures needed for the analysis this year are of 
course not yet available. 

The Executive Committee and the Associate Sec- 
retary, aS the Board are no doubt aware, have issued 
most earnest appeals to the Church, and during the 
entire summer. I have given the most careful atten- 
tion to the matter of getting through the year without 
debt, have written a great many personal letters, and 
also issued over my own signature a letter calling at- 
tention to the circulars above referred to 

The treasurer’s reports for the year were sub- 
mitted by the assistant’ treasurer, and, after 
necessary action, referred back to him for com- 
pletion. It can be said at this moment that all 
the liabilities of the society, to Sept. Ist, have 
been provided for. 


The Work in Puerto Rico 


The Rev. George B. Pratt, missionary at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, was invited to come to the 
United States for the purpose of affording those 
in authority, and the Church at large, more 
particular information with regard to the work 
in that island and its present needs. It is hoped 
that he will be in attendance upon the Mission- 
ary Counci]. From information received from 
him, it appears that during the recent hurricane 
the missionary’s house was not damaged. We 
are otherwise informed that the church building 
at Ponce must be torn down and rebuilt. Mr. 
Pratt says: ‘‘My own work here isin theshadow 
of an immense cloud of distress which has come 
upon us, yet I can say we are all bolding our 
own well, and I have thousands of things to be 
thankful for.” 


The Need of Workers in Alaska 

Letters from the Bishop of Alaska showd 
that he is still very anxious for the appoint- 
ment of a missionary at Ketchikan, which is be- 
coming an important centreof a very promising 
section. Hundreds of men are prospecting in 
the neighborhood. He needs a young, manly 
unmarried man. The Rev. Henry J Gurr who 
has been in charge since Jan. 1st, has been ap- 
pointed to the mission at Juneau,with the care 


° 


of the work at Douglas Island. At the former 
place the Bishop has secured a lot, and wishes 
to build a church as soon as he is able to ad- 
vance $500 for the purpose. He would like a 
young man sent out to work at Douglas City 
under Mr. Gurr. He has appointed the Rev. 
L. J. H. Wooden to Fort Yukon, which place 
Mr. Wooden expected to reach before the win- 
ter should set in. The Bishop says it would 
have been disastrous to have left it vacant. Mr. 
A. N. Kierulff, a candidate for Orders, from 
California,under the Bishop will work at Skag- 
uay. The Bishop also needs a priest to join 
Mr. Selden (a layman) at Fort Adams, and 
writes: ‘Dr. Wutt has begun to build a chapel 
at Circle City, to cost $1.000 He needs $500 out- 
side help.’”? The Rev. J. W.Chapman’s annual 
report of the work at Anvik was published in 
the September number of The Spirit of Missions. 


United Offering Appointments 


Under the United Offering of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of 1898, upon request of the bishop; 
conceraed, the following appointments were 
made: Miss Josy Saxton, teacher at Morgan- 
ton,N.C.; Miss Virginia Patrick and Mrs. 
Israel Harding (in the room of Sister Ella and 
Miss Duffy, declined) at Waynesville, N. C.—all 
in the missionary district of Asheville; Miss 
Nannie Smith, as teacher and churchworker in 
Iredell Co., N.C. Miss Augusta H. Murphy, 
as an additional teacher at Pyramid Like Res- 
ervation, Wadsworth, Nev. (to take effect in 
October) ; Miss Sarah J. Elliott, as teacher and 
missionary worker at Moab, Utah; and Miss Ed- 
monds on Prince of Wales Island, Alaska,where 
the Indians themselves are very anxious to have 
her, having begged her to come to them. Pro- 
vision was also made for the training of Miss 
Fanny Lees,of Salt Lake (previously a mission- 
ary worker under this fund), and the continued 
residence of Miss Charlotte M. Mason, ap- 
pointed to China, in the Church Training and 
Deaconess’ House, Philadelphia. 

Progress in Our China Mission 

Letters were submitted from all the foreign 
oishops and many of their missionaries. The 
Bishop of Shanghai has bought from the 
Church Missionary Society of England their 
church and lot in the nativecity. it was a re- 
markable opportunity, as it was situated in a 
neighborhood where we were paying rent, and 
others were apxious for it. He conveys the infor- 
mation that the St. John’s chapel congregation 
(Chinese) at the college, will hereafter pay their 
own incidental expenses and half the salary of 
the native deacon. The chapelis to be extended, 
as the congregation is very crowded. They 
have nearly funds enough on hand, raised partly 
by the congregation, to pay the cost of length- 
ening the nave. In connection with this, the 
Bishop remarks: ‘Do not forget that we do all 
we can for self-support, although it may seem 
slow at times in coming.’”? The Rev.S Har- 
rington Littell who went out in 1898 at hisown 
charges, for an experimental year in the mis- 
sion, and Edmund Lee Woodward, MD, of 
Richmond, Va., were appointed, by the concur- 
rentaction of Bishop Graves and the Board. In 
submitting hisreports for the year, the Bishop 
thinks that there is a good deal of matter for en- 
couragement in the figures that they were able 
t» send. The Rev. F. L H. Pott reports the 
formal opening of Science Hall. Information 
was submitted that the missionaries for China 
and Japan, who were present at the farewell 
service at the Church Missions House on Sept. 
1st, would be detained in San Francisco until 
S pt. 29th, because the government has char- 
t+sred the steamer ‘‘Rio de Janeiro,” upon which 
their passages had been engaged. 

The Work in Africa 

Bishop Ferguson writes that the church edi- 
fice at Cape Mount, Africa, is progressing finely, 
but unless his appeal for additional funds meets 
with favorable response, they will have to stop 
far short of completion, which would bea matter 
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of deep regret. He gives information that at the 
time of the election for President and the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, the majority of the civ- 
ilized Greboes declining to vote at the dictation 
of their tribe, were denounced by their chiefs, 
and attempt was made to punish them accord- 
ingly. The chiefs sacked and broke up Hoffman 
station, our native Christian village, near Cape 
Palmas, with a single exception destroying the 
houses of all those who had voted contrary to 
their wishes. About the same time they de- 
stroyed the Eliza Ff. Drury station, which was 
established with money received from the es- 
tate of the lady of that name, formerly resident 
in Massachusetts. The business agent at Cape 
Palmas fears that we shall not be able to re- 
sume work at that point. The Bishop estimates 
the loss at the former place at $2,334. On July 
2d the Bishop consecrated Christ church,Crozier- 
ville, and at the same service advanced the Rev. 
N. H. B. Cassell to the priesthood. It is nota- 
able that a number of the mission congregations 
in Africa (nearly all of them) have contributed 
to the Sunday school Lenten Offering. Miss 
Lulu Higgins, at Cape Mount, has been ill for 
some time, but was better when she wrote in 
July. She would not speak of her indisposition 
earlier,because she was afraid that she would be 
ordered home, while she was satisfied that her 
duty was to stay at thestation until she was re- 
lieved by some one competent to take charge. 
The following preamble and resolution is pub- 
lished to the Church by direct order of the 


_ Board of Managers: 


WHER®AS, On several occasions sums of money, 
raised by special effort of individuals, have been mis- 
directed and wasted in the African field; therefore 

Resolved: That the Board of Managers advises that 
all moneys contributed for work in this mission field 
be sent tothe treasurer of the Board directly, to be 
reported and accounted for through the Bishop of the 
missionary district, and that the Bishop of Cape Pal- 
mas be directed to communicate this action to his 
missionaries. 

The Work in Mexico 


The Rev. Mr. Forrester communicated an in- 
teresting report upon the work among the Eng- 
lish-speaking people in the Republic of Mexico; 
he having been deputized by the Board to look 
over the ground. This will be published at 
length in the forthcoming number of The Spirit 
of Missions. The Board appropriated $500 and 
some traveling expenses to start the work, upon 
the assurance of Mr. Forrester that when 
‘tonce well started, it will take care of itself.” 
His annual report of the work among Mexicans 
was also submitted, as were, too, reports from 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Commission on 
Work among the Colored People, the Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, and 
a number of the missionary bishops. The Rev. 
Dr. Powers, secretary of the American Church 
Missionary Society, read to the Board his re- 


port. 


The Church Congress 


The 19th Church Congress is to be held in St. 
Paul, Minn., on October 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th. The following order has been adopted b. 
the executive committee: 

‘Tuesday, Oct, 10th, 10:30 A.M., in Christ church, 
Holy Communion; address by Rt. Rev, John Hazen 
White, DD., Bishop of Michigan City; 7:30P.M., 
address of welcome by Rt. Rev. Henry B. Whipple, 
D.D., Bishop of Minnesota. TopicI: ‘Does Nation- 
al Expansion Involve Imperialism?’ Writers: Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York, 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., Detroit; speakers, Hon. 


* Robert B. Bowler, Cincinnati, Rt. Rev. David Ses- 


sums, D.D., Bishop of Louisiana. 

Oct 11th, 10:30a.M. TopicII. ‘'The Sunday Ques- 
tion.’? Writers: Rev. Campbell Fair, D.D., Omaha, 
Rey. Henry Tatlock, Ann Arbor, Mich.; speakers: 


Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D., New York, Rev. Ernest 


\) 


M. Stires, Chicago, Rev. Beverly E. Warner, D.D., 
New Orleans. 7:30 P.M. Topic III. “The Bearing 
of the Newspaper on Intellectual and Moral Life.”’ 
Writers: Rev. Cameron Mann, D.D., Kansas City, 


Rey. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.D., Washington, 
' .D. C.; speakers: 


Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., New 
York, Col. R M. Kelly, Louisville (perhaps), Rev. 


- Plavel S. Luther, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 


is 


Vive eas 
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Oct. 12th, 10:30 A.M. TopicIV. ‘Is Nature Chris- 
tian?” Writers: Rev. Frederick Palmer, Andover, 
Mass., Rev. Joseph Hutcheson, New York; speakers: 
Rev. Frank Woods Baker, D.D., New Haven, Conn., 
Rev. Chas. S. Olmsted, S.T.D., Bala, Pa., Rev. Chas. 
James Wood, York, Pa. 7:30P.MmM. Topic V. ‘Les- 
sons of the Ritual Contest in the Church of England.”’ 
Writers: Rev. John H. Elliott, S.T.D., Washington, 
D. C., Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., Chicago; speakers: 
Rev. Louis S. Osborne, Newark, N. J., Rev. John A. 
Staunton, Jr , Springfield, Mass., Rev. Louis Camer- 
on, South Orange, N. J. 

Oct. 13th, 10:30 A.M. Topic VI. ‘The Prayer 
Book in the Life of the People.”” Writers: Rev. Al- 
ford A. Butler, Faribault, Rev. B. W. R. Tayler, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; speakers: Rev. H. W. Jones, D.D., 
Gambier, Ohio, Rev. Nathaniel S. Thomas, Wheeling, 
W.Va., Rev. Reginald H. Starr, D.D., Sewanee, Tenn. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Fourteenth Annual 


Convention 
THE PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 


Oct. 19. 10:30 A.M. Trinity church, Columbus, Ohio. 
Opening Service. Charge to the convention by the 
Rt. Rev. Boyd Vincent, D.D., of Southern Ohio. 
2:30 P.M. Convention hall. Organization. Address of 
welcome, etc. 3:30 P.M. General conference. Subject, 
“The Council Report.’’ General discussion from the 
floor. 4:30 P.M. Trinity Parish House. Voluntary 
sectional conferences. 8 P.M. Trinity church. De- 
votional service in preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion, conducted by the Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D.D. 

Oct. 20. 7 AM. Trinity church. Corporate cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. 104.M. Convention 
hall. Business session. Reports of committees: 1. 
On Brotherhood work in the army. 2. On re-state- 
ment of therule of service. 3. On the Junior depart- 
ment. 4. On Bible class lessons. 11. A.M. General 
conference. Subject, ‘‘Men must be won for the 
Church—some familiar methods and how they may be 
bettered.”’ 1. ‘'Visiting,’’ Clifton R. Wardwell, Esq., 
St. Michael and All Angels’, Baltimore. 2. ‘‘Hospi- 
tality at the Church service,’’ Frank Hardy, Esq., St. 
Andrew’s, Louisville. 3. ‘The Bible Class,” Joshua 
W. Caldwell, Esq., St. John’s, Knoxville, Tenn. Gen- 
eral discussion. 2:30 P.M. Business session. 3 P.M. 
General conference. Addresses: 1. ‘‘The world needs 
the Brotherhood of Christ.’’ 2. ‘How may we Aid in 
Supplying the Need?’ Rathbone Gardner, Esq., Grace 
church, Providence; the Rev. Frank Du Moulin, 
St. Peter’s Chicago. General discussion. Five-minute 
limit. 4:30P.M. Meeting for the discussion of the 
work of the Junior Department. Chairman, Ewing 
L. Miller, Esq., Holy Apostles’, Philadelphia. 4:30 
P.M. ‘Trinity Parish House. Voluntury sectional 
conferences. 8 P.M. Convention hall. Public meeting. 
Chairman, James L. Houghteling, Esq., president of 
the Brotherhood. Subject, ‘‘'The Church for men.”’ 
Addresses by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, D.D., 
Bishop of Vermont. The chairman. 


Oct. 21. 7 A.M. Trinity church, St. Paul's church, 
and church of the Good Shepherd. Celebration of the 
Holy Communion. 10 A.M. Convention hall. Business 
session, 11 AM. General conference. Subject, ‘‘The 
Chapter in the Small Town Must Live. Why does it 
Fail? What can we do?” 1. The West. Edward C. 
Marshall, Esq., St. John’s, Keokuk, Ia. 2. The North. 
Horatio B. Lewis, Esq, St. Paul's, Elk Rapids, Mich. 
3. The East. M. N. Clark, Esq., Grace, Lockport, 
N. Y. 4. The South. SamuelS Nash, Esq., Calvary, 
Tarboro, N.C. General discussion. 2:30P.M. Final 
business session Report of Resolutions Committee. 
Election of Council for 1900. 3 P.M. General con- 
ference. Subject, ‘The Future.” 1. “What the 
Brotherhood in Canada will try to do during the com- 
ing year.’’ N. Ferrar Davidson, president of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Canada. 2. ‘‘'The Broth- 
erhood in the United States must go forward during 
the coming year. 1. What the Chapter member should 
do. 2. What the Council member should do.’’ General 
discussion. 4:30 P.M. Trinity Parish House. Vol- 
untary Sectional,Conferences. 8to10P.M. Informal 
reception in State House, to meet His Excellency, the 
Governor of Ohio, 


Oct. 22. 7AM. Trinity church, St. Paul's church, 
and church of the Good Shepherd. Celebration of the 
Holy Communion, 9:30 A.M. Trinity church, An- 
niversary sermon. Preacher: The Rev. James O.S. 
Huntington, O.H.C. 3:30P.mM. Convention hall. Pub- 
lic meeting. Chairman, Edmund Billings, Esq., Good 
Shepherd, Boston, Mass. Subj-ct: ‘The Social Mis- 
sion of the Cuurch—To present Christ in Practical 
Life as the living Master and King, the Enemy of 
Wrong and Selfishness, the Power of Righteousness 
and Love.’”’ Addresses by N. B. W. Gallwey, Esq., 
Grace, New York; Professor Walter A. Wyckoff, 
Princeton University; the Very Rev. Charles W. 
Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely, England. 4P.M. Meeting 
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for boys, under the auspices of the Junior Depart- 
ment Committee. 7:45 P.M. Final meeting. Subject: 
“Missions. 1. Their Necessity to the Church at 
Home.’’ The Rt. Rev. Anson R. Graves, D.D., Bishop 
of Laramie. 2. ‘heir Results Abroad.” The Rey. J. 
Addison Ingle, Hankow, China. 


Canada 
Diocese of Toronto 


The Bishop was expected home on his return 
from his visit to England about Sept. 24th. A 
very good paper on ‘‘How far is fiction helpful 
to the work of the clergyman?” was read at the 
morning session of the meeting of the rural 
deanery of South Simcoe, in St. John’s church, 
South Simcoe, the first week in September. 
Prof. Cody read a paper on “Monasticism.” 
There is a scheme to establish a voluntary 
school under Church management in Toronto. 
It will be held in the schoolhouse of the church 
of the Messiah. While the secular instruction 
will be the same as that given in the public 
schools, and submit to the same inspection, the 
first half hour of each day will be devoted to re- 
ligious teaching. The Rev. John Gillespie and 
Mr. Lawrence Baldwin support the plan. The 
Bishop of Niagara made the opening prayer at 
the opening of the Industrial Exhibition in 
Toronto in the beginning of September. There 
was a very large number of members present on 
the afternoon of the first Sunday in September, 
in the cathedral, at the annual Church parade 
of the Ancient Order of Workmen. Christ 
church, Whitfield, is being painted and reno- 
vated within and without, and, it is expected, 
will be opened on Oct. 1st, the 25th anniversary 
of the first opening of the building. St. George’s 
church, Gore’s Landing, celebrated the 51st an- 
niversary of its consecration in August. There 
were very large congregations at both services. 
Diocese of Huron 

Bishop Baldwin held a Confirmation service 
in Trinity church, Burford, Sept. 10th. The of- 
fering was a generous one at the thanksgiving 
services at Trinity church, Blyth. The rector 
of St. John the Evangelist, London, the Rev. W. 
T. Hill, has returned from England much im- 
proved in health. 

Diocese of Montreal 

Many congratulations were presented to 
Bishop Bond on the occasion of his 85th birth- 
day, Sept. 10th. In spiteof his age, he isable to 
perform all his episcopal duties without assis- 
tance. The Bishop held an ordination at Gren- 
ville early in September. The Rev H.S. Hast- 
man, who has been assisting at Christ church 
cathedral, Montreal, has accepted a charge in 
Arizona, &S. It is expected that the coming 
session of the Montreal Theological Diocesan 
College will be a very successful one, so many 
names have been entered as students for admis- 
sion. It is expected that the church of St. James 
the Apostle will be ready for use by the begin- 
ning of October. The additions and improve- 
ments are very extensive. Thequarterly meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the diocese 
was held in the Synod Hall, Sept. 14th, the 
Bishopin the chair. He held a Confirmation at 
Outremont on the 17th. It was the first service 
of the kind held in the new church. ; 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.©.L., Bishop 
The Bishop has returned from his Eastern 
trip, having been absent about six weeks. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, which closed its 
tenth year so successfully last June, has re- 
opened auspiciously, with an attendance that 
fairly taxes its capacity. 

On Monday of last week, the Rev. T. A. 
Snively laid in Rosehill cemetery the corner- 
stone of a mortuary chapel which Mrs. Horatio 
N. May is erecting there in memory of her late 
husband, to be used for funeral services, 


Evidence of the return to the serious work of 
the Church for the autumn and ensuing seasons, 
are discernible in the large attendance of the 
clergy at the Monday clericus, the complete an- 
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nouncements of all parochial societies, and the 
filling up of the Sunday congregations. While 
many changes in the personnel of the latter are 
as usual observable, the vacancies by death are 
unusually few. Among the most notableis that 
of Mr. Joseph B. Keeler, of St. Andrew's, of 
whom his rector, the Rey. W. C. DeWitt, has 
written very feelingly in his parish paper, and 
to whose ‘devotion to the interests of the 
Church during 11 years’ service on its vestry,” 
his fellow-vestrymen have borne high testimony 
by appreciative resolutions at a recent meeting. 


Presentation to Bishop-elect Williams 


As we go to press the fall quarterly meeting 
of the Northeast Deanery is being held in Trin- 
ity church, Highland Park. As this is the last 
convocation before the consecration on the 18th 
prox. at Omaha, the gathering of clergy is large; 
the opportunity being used to present from his 
brethren an episcopal ring to Bishop-elect A. L. 
Williams. 

Parish Lectures and Entertainments 


St. Andrew's, like other city churches, has 
arranged a promising course of instructive 
lectures. An elaborate series—a course of i4on 
the Thursdays of each week—is arranged by the 
Rev. C. Scadding, of Emmanuel, La Grange. A 
charge of $2.50 admits to the whole. But, in 
addition to the course, there are these appoint- 
ments, to which a general invitation is given: 
Sept. 21, parish reception; Oct. 19, promenade 
concert; Nov. 2, reception to some prominent 
authors; D3c. 16, annual fair and sale; Dee. 21, 
Sunday school entertainment 
St. Peter's, Lake View 


The $20,000 debs will b2 reduced to $18,000 on 
Oct. 1st, and the rate of interest lowered from 
six to five percent. The Woman's Guild of this 
thriving parish is interesting itself strongly in 
the support of the mission at Walhalla, N. Dak. 
(to which. the offering at the Bishop’s con- 
secration—some $400 or $500—was devoted), and 
also in supplying the furnishings for the altarin 
Bishop Edsall’s church. 


Accident to Rev. T. D. Phillipps 


Shortly after noon of last Saturday, the Rev. 
T. D. Phillipps met with a serious accident ina 
simple way. Crowded upon the Dearbora street 
bridge, just as it was closing, he had his left 
foot jammed between the bridge and the parapet. 
The laceration of the foot is so severe that it 
may be a week or more ere he can be able to 
walk, or even rise from his couch. His escape 
from more serious injury was providential. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 

The Rev. Canon Paddock. of the pro-cathedral, 
is suffering from typhoid fever. 

The free open-2ir services at Van Cortlandt 
Park have been discontinued for the season. 

The 15th annual conference of Church Work- 
ers among Colored People, will be held from 
Oct. 31 to 6th, in St. Pailip’s church, New York 
city. 

The chapel of the Holy Name, at the institu- 
tions of the Brothers of Nazareth, Ruhberg, 
Cragsmoor, has just been blessed by Bishop 
Seymour, of Springfield. 

Pieasure for Poor Children 


Bishop and Mrs. Satterlee, of Washington, 
have greatly added to the pleasure of the poor 
city children sent to the Catskill Mountains, by 
the New York City Mission Society, by enter- 
taining them at their cottage at Twilight Park. 
New Rector for St. John’s Church, Yonkers 


The parish has chosen as rector, in succession 
to the late Rev. Dr. Alexander B. Carver, the 
Rev. Andrew F. Underhill, now rector of the 
church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, and he 
has accepted. 

Work in Cuba 


The American Church Missionary Society, 
auxiliary of the Board of Missions, has raised 
the money needed to furaish the new orphanage 


The Living Church 


at Matanzas, Cuba, and is now striving to se- 
cure $50,000 for a similar institution at Havana. 


Grace Churci Fresh.Air Work 


Has closed for the season at its pew Grace 
House-in-the-Fields at New Canaan,Conn. Under 
the guidancé of one of the curates, the Rev. Mr. 
Galway, seven house parties of about 75 each, 
including children and parents, have visited the 
home during the summer, and the average num- 
ber in the house has been 106 persons. The 
Knights of Temperance and the Young Crusa- 
ders went into camp near the house, under mili- 
tary drill, patroling camp and house with senti- 
nels having a countersign. Thecostof the work 
has been about $3,000. From the house as acen- 
trenumerous excursions have been made into the 
surrounding country. 


St. Bartholomew’s Chinese Club 


Has now a paying membership of 200 China- 
men. There is also a.Sunday school, which, not- 
withstanding its great difficulty in securing 
teachers, has 118 Chinese pupils. The leader of 
the club, Mr. Guy Main, gave attention to near- 
ly 1.000 cases last season in which Chinamen 
needed protection by law from cruel or unjust 
treatment. The physical aid and sympathy ex- 
tended wins them towards Christianity. The 
guild is recognized as the headquarters for 
Chinese work. It had an income for the year of 
about $1,800, a considerable portion of which was 
contributed by the Chinamen themselves. The 
balance was provided through the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, of St. Bartholomew’s church. 


Church of the Holy Communion 


The Sunday services of this church, situated 
at the corner of 20th st. and 6th av., the Rev. 
Henry Mottet, rector, will be resumed the first 
Sunday in October. During the summer, very 
extensive improvehents were made in con- 
nection with the church interior, augmenting 
greatly its beauty, and addiag in marked man- 
ner to its usefulness. A full, carefully selected 
choir will again serve at the 11 a.m, and the 4 
and 8 P.M. services, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Whitney Coombs who has been spend- 
ing the summer in the study of Church music in 
some of the principal cathedrals of England. 
The Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D , has just been 
appointed the preacher at the Sunday afternoon 
services. The services will be as follows: Holy 
Communion at 7:30 4M. and noon; children’s 
service and sermon at 9:30 4. ; the principal 
service and sermon at 11 4 m ; afternoon service 
at 4 o’clock; evening service at 8 o’clock. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D.. LL.D.. Bishop 


Contingent Charitable Bequests 


Are contained in the will of Mrs. Anne M. 
Henry, widow of the late Rey. John B. Henry. 
which directs that in the event of her children 
not surviving her, her estate of $1,000 is to be 
divided between the Episcopal Hospital and the 
Home for Incurables (unsectarian). 


Trinity Church, Southwark 


Which has been closed during the past summer 
for extensive improvements and renovation, 
was re-opened on Sunday, 24th inst., with an 
early celebration of the Holy Eucharist, followed 
ata later hour by Matins and a second Celebra- 
tion, the rector, the Rev. Horace A. Faller, 
officiating and preaching both in the forenoon 
and at Evensong. 

St. Luke and the Epiphany, Philadelphia 

The Rev. Dr. T. A. Tidball, rector, has re- 
turned fram his summer vacation, and officiated 
on Sunday, 24th inst. During his absence 
abroad, the church has undergone a thorough 
transfermation, and the interior has been made 
especially attractive. The Rev. Leverett Brad- 
ley, associate rector, who has been absent for 
two years, is expected home during the present 
week. 

Church Services for Old Soldiers 

Ever since the Rev. Samuel P. Kelly has 
been rector of St. Barnabis’ church, Hadding- 
ton, he has held regular Churca services twice 


each month, and addressed the inmatesof the 
Home for Aged Veterans, G. A. R., and thei 
wives, that building being within the parish | 
bounds. OnSunday afternoon, 24th inst., Major — 
Moses Veale, rector’s warden of St. Philip’s — 
church, West Philadelphia, made the address. ee 


Choir Changes i 


At Holy Trinity memorial chapel, Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Robert A. Mayo, mioister-in- 
charge, a double quartette choir has been intro- | 
duc2d, with Miss Shain as first soprano. Mr. 
Selden Miller is choirmaster and organist. Dur- 
ing the past summer the organ has been greatly 
improved,—virtually rebuilt. It stands in @ 
recess on the gospel side of the chancel, with _ 
the console at some distance from the iastra- ah 
ment,so that the organist faces the congregation 5 
and choir; the action is therefore reversed. y 


Rector for Church of the Holy Aposties 


Early this month a unanimous call was ex- 
tended by the vestry of this church to the Rev. ; 
Nathaniel S. Thomas, rector of St. Matthew's 
church, Wheeling, Va., to become rector of this 
important parish, which also includes the memo- 
rial chapel of the Holy Communion. Itis under- ¢ 
stood that the call has been accepted, andthe 
vestry will formally elect the Rev. Mr. Thomas é 
rector, and also a rector’s assistant to succeed y 
the Rev. J. S. Bunting, resigned. The Rev. Mr. a 
Thomas is a son of the late Bishop Thomas, 
second Bishop of Kansas. 

New Parish House at Gwinned = 

The Sunday school of the church of the Mes- ’ 
siah, Gwinned, the Rev. John H. Converse, rec- 
tor, held its first session on the 17th inst.,inthe 
new parish house, which had b2en formally ded- 
icated on Thursday evening, 14th inst. The 
building is of frame, 30x50 ft., and was designed 
by Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, of Philadelphia. 
On the main floor is a platform, 14 ft. in depth, © 
with convenient closets and sliding doors to 
shut off the audience room; it occupies one end 
of the interior, and there are within it stair- 
eases leading to the basement, and also to the 
exterior. The basement is cemented and the 
walls plastered; provision is made therein for 
various parish agencies, including all the req- 
uisites for a kitchen, a sewing machine, a 


shuffi: board for recreation, and a heater. 
Building operations were hurried so asta have 
the parish house opened before the Philadelphia — : . 


residents of the vicinity returned to town for 
the winter. Many gifts were made,including 
stained glass windows, hanging lamps, and the ‘~ 
several articles in the basement. The total cost 
was $2,000, and is all paid for, except about $350. 
The Rev. Mr. Converse is much elated over this 7 
recent addition to his parish, as the buildingis 
a real necessity for carrying on the work. 


Milwaukee : 
Isaac Lea Nieholson, D.D., Bishop 

The Bishop has given his official consent to 
the consecration of the Rev. Joseph Marshall — 
Francis, D.D., to the see of Indiana, and will os 
assist in the function. a 

The church of the Holy Innocents, Racine, is — a 
now completed, as to its recent improvements, — " 
amounting almost to a rebuilding. The cost,in 
all, was about $1,200. . : WP 
The Fifty-third Annual Council j 

Held its sessions at All Saints’ cathedral, Mil- 
waukee, Sept. 19th and 20th. The proceedings ~ 
opened with a High Celebration in the cathedral 
church at 10 o’clock, the Bishopofficiating. The 
sermon, an able discourse on ‘The Church’s mis- 
sion,” was preached by the Ven. Jeremiah J. 
Wilkins, D.D., Archdeacon of La Crosse. “The | 
council was called to order in the cathedral 
guild hall by the Bishop, president exoficio. 
The Rev. Dr. C. B. B. Wright was unanime 
re-elected secretary of the diocese, and a 
nomination, the Rev. G. F. Burroughs,ass 
secretary. The following re appointme 
madeand confirmed: (1) To be archd 
Ven. E. Purdon Wright, D.D., of Mil 
the Ven. Percy C. Webber, of Madison, : 
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tory. of Milwaukee; the Rev. March Chase of 
Madison, and the Rey. Evan J. Evans. 

in the evening a missionary meeting was held, 
4% which the Bishop delivered his annual ad- 
ress. In the course of it he reported no loss by 
death in the clerical ranks during the past year, 
but many and serious losses amongst the promi- 
ment laity of the diocese. He had confirmed 685 
2t Si separate visitations, and made 34 other 
Visitations, total 115: preached 260 sermons, not 
including the usual Confirmation addresses ; bap- 
tized, 4; marriages, 2; funerals, 4: celebrations 
@f Holy Eucharist, $5; attended 7 meetings of 
trustees, board of missions, eic., also 15 com- 
miencement and kindred meetings; assisted at 
the consecration of two bishops; ordained 12 to 
the diaconate, and 17 to the priesthood; received 
ii clergy into the diocese, and transferred 16 to 
Other jurisdictions. Candidates for Priests’ 
Orders, 19; postulanis, 18: lay-readers under 
license, 15; clergy in the diocese,—bishop, 1, 
priests, $4, deacons, 10, officiating under license, 
6, total iMi. Laid four corner-stones and blessed 
and opened four new churches; consecrated two 
ehurehes—the cathedral.and St.John’s, Portage, 
Diessed one rectory building, dedicated four 
guid halis. Following the Bishop’s address, 
missionary speeches were made by the Rev. 


_ Messrs. Brann, Malictt, and Dennis, and Mr. K. 


D. Peterson. A collection was taken up for 
diocesan missions, amounting to over $23. 

On the second day Mr. Charles P. Jones, of 
Milwaukee. was unanimously re-elected treas- 
rer of the council and of the Board of Missions. 

Board of Missions: The Rev. Messrs. L. P. 
Holmes, MecVettie, Burroughs and Barnes; 
Messrs. C. P. Jones, Horstman, Ruger, Spensiey, 
Holway, Kennedy, Warden, and Kelsey. 

Standing Commitize: The Rev. Dr. Webb, pres- 
ident: the Ven. Archdeacon Wright, secretary; 
the Rey. Mr. Slidell, and the Rev. Dr. Piper; 
Messrs. L. H. Morehouse, and E. P. Brockway, 
Judge Putney, and Mr. J. L. Bostwick. 

A new canon “Of Burial Grounds” was adopt- 
ed,andacanon “Of the Annual Parish Meet- 
ing,” was so amended as to allow of adult fe- 
males yoting at parish meetings, but forbidding 
them the rizht of holding office. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon Wilkins and Mr. L. H. Morehouse were 
elected delegates to the Missionary Council of 
St. Louis. 

Porty-cight clerics of the diocese and 39 lay 
deputies were present during the sessions of the 
council. Luncheon was served each day in the 
cathedral guild hall by the ladies of the ca- 
¢#hedral and other city parishes. The entire 
proceedings from first to last were most har- 
monious, and all agreed that this council had 
been an eminent success and a great help and 
stimulus. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn. D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

St. James’ Church, Elmhurst 

The Rev. E. M. McGouffey, rector. This par- 
sh has recently received from one of the con- 
grezation the gift of a memorial church porch, 
otf Gothic design, built to conform to the archi- 
tecture of the church. It is 2 commodious, 
gostly, and beautiful structure, and complete in 
all its appointments. Oa its west wall is fas- 
tened a bronze tablet, bearing this inscription: 

This porch is erected to commemorate the labors 


| Se the Rev. William Urquhart who laid the founda- 


s 


‘tions of St. James’ éhurch. A-D., 1704, thereby open- 
ing the door of the Church of God to this community 

The porch was recently consecrated by the- 
Bishop. it stands as the first memorial of any 


‘kind to the Rev. Mr. Urquhart who reached 


= 
 ‘<inJamaica, Newtown, and Flushing. The folio 
4 


7 


this country in July, 1704, and began officiating 


Prayer Book presented for use in Jamaica and 
by Lord Corubury in 1703, is now 
the treasured records of St. James’ 
A few years azo, the old name of New- 
s changed to Elmhurst. and St. James’ 
ih now finds itself at the geographic centre 
ter New York. 


as’ Chapel, Rifton Glen 
ept. 9th, the corner-stone was laid in the 
ce of alargeassembly. The Rifton band 


Che Living Church 


headed the procession, which started from the 
residence of Mr. Ritter. A platform had been 
erected for the choir and clergy,on which an 
organ was placed. Tae service commenced with 
the singing of the well-known hymn, ‘“‘The 
Church’s One Foundation.’ The Archdeacon of 
Orange, the Ven. W. R. Thomas, D.D., read the 
appropriate prayers and, assisted by Mr. N. 
Hogeboom, the mason in charge of the work, laid 
the corner-stone indueform. He then led the 
assembly in the recitation of the Nicene Creed. 
The corner-stone bears the date 1899, surmounted 
by a cross. On returning to the platform, ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Henry Barker, 
rector of All Saints’, Rosendale, and in charge 
of the mission at Rifton; the Archdeacon, and 


the Rey. Messrs. W. J. Agnew, L. R. Dickinson, © 


and O. Applegate. The greatest interest was 
taken in the proceedings by all present. Many 
of the Church residents of the village are en- 
couraged, and it is hoped the mission will gather 
round it a large congregation and an active body 
of workers. The nave or main part of the build- 
ing is 22 feet by 42 feet, with a chancel 8 feet by 
12 feet at the rear. The interior presents a 
more Gethic feeling than the exterior, height- 
ened by the oper trusses and timbered ceiling, 
the pointed chancel arch and windows, and the 
simple screens around the robing-reoms. The 
trusses and all roof work are of spruce: the 
floor, trimmings, screens, and pulpit, of North 
Carolina pine. The windows are glazed with 
amber colored glass, and the walls are tinted a 
light buff. Located on each side of and separated 
from the choir by low screens or partitions, are 
two robing-rooms, one of which might be utilized 
for an organ alcove. In the choir proper, which 
is raised one step above the nave floor, space is 
secured for the singers and visiting clergy, and 
a small pulpit is provided atoneside. Back of 
the choir is the chancel, raised slightly from the 
nave floor level. 


Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


Consecration of Church 


On Wednesday, Sept. 20th, St. Mark’s church, 
Medicine Lodge, was consecrated by the Bishop, 
the Rt. Rey. F. R. Millspaugh, D.D. The sermon 
Was preached by the Rt. Rey. Francis Key 
Brooke, Bishop of Oklahoma. Several of the 
clergy of the diocese were present. Theservice, 
which was led bya large and well-trained choir, 
was beautiful and impressive. The church is 
of Gothic design, centrally located on the main 
street of the town, and cost $1,700, without the 
furniture. The furnishing is complete in every 
detail, representing memorials and gifts of in- 
terested friends, and the whole reflects great 
credit upon the faithful and hard-working rec- 
tor, the Rey. L. L. Swan, by whose untiring 
efforts the church has been erected and paid 
for. In the evening, the Bishop confirmed a 
class which had been carefully prepared for the 
reception of that holy rite. The services of the 
day were well attended by the townspeople who 
are learning to appreciate the Church’s worship 
and the efforts of this devoted missionary in 
their behalf. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Archdeaconry of Reading 

The fall meeting was held Sept. 18 and 19th, at 
St.Luke’s church, Lebanon, the Rev. J. Mitchell 
Page, rector. At Evening Prayer, on the 18th, 
the Rev. Robert H. Kline was the preacher, and 
made an able plea for personal effort on the part 
of the clergy, especially in preparation of can- 
dates for Confirmation. On the 19¢h, at 7:30, 
the Holy Eacharist was celebrated by the Rev. 
Dr. W. BR. Scott. A breakfast, under the au- 
spices of St. Agnes’ Guild, at the rectory, imme- 
diately followed, after which a sbort business 
meeting was held, and at 11:10 the clergy in at- 
tendance, and many of the laity from Lebanon 
and vicinity, took the train for Jonestown and 
proceeded to the Church Home for Children. 
After very pleasing exercises by the children, 
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and addresses by the Rey. Messrs. Shero, Abel, 
and Page, Archdeacon Buxton, and Dr. Ster- 
ling, a lunch was served to all present in the 
large dining-room, following which the guests 
were privileged to inspect every part of the 
building. This admirable home for destitute 
children is under the superintendency of the 
Rey. Alfred W. Abel, a conscientious, self-de- 
nying, and beloved priest. On the return to 
Lebanon, the archdeaconry again assembled, 
and listened to an excellent paper by the Rev. 
J. M. Koehler, on “The condition of the deaf 
and dumb before and after education,” read by 
the Rey. B. F. Thompson; 2 very profitable and 
instructive discussion ensued. The archdea- 
conry adjourned to meet on the second Monday 
in January, 1900, at Grace church,.Allentown. 
At 8 o’clock, after Evening Prayer, missionary 
addresses of a helpful nature were made as 
follows: *‘The spirit of faith,’ by the Rev. B. 
F. Thompson; ‘‘The spirit of zeal,” by the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Scott; *‘The spirit of sacrifice,’ by 
the Rey. Dr. G. H. Sterling. The archdeaconry 
meeting was an inspiring one in everyway. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D D., LL.D., Bishop 
H.Melviile Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


St. John’s church, Montgomery, has contrib- 
uted $127 to “Bishop Wilmer’s Evangelistic 
Fand,” $100 being the gift of one man. 

The Rev. Mr. Fitzsimmons haying resigned 
the charge of Carist church, Avondale, the 
Bishop has assigned the Rev. Dr. Beard in his 
place. 

A movement is on foot to remove Grace 
church, Mount Meigs, to Scotia, a town one 
mile from its present location, and directly on 
the Georgia and Alabama railway. 

St. Peter’s church, Talladega, will shortly 
paint and repair their church property, furnish 
the vestry room, and beautify the church 
grounds. 

The newly appointed evangelist for North 
Alabama, the Rev. Richard W. Hogue, will, by 
direction of Bishop Wilmer, conduct Missions 
at the following points: Bridgeport, Trinity, 
and Scottsboro. 


Church Work Revived 

The Church people of La Fayette (one of the 
earliest settled places in Alabama, and number- 
ing 1,500 souls) are now under the charge of the 
Rev. R. C. Jeter, and will be given one service 
a month, the Presbyterian church having been 
rented for this purpose. There are seven com- 
municants in this place, and the only visitation 
ever made to La Fayette was ial 846, by Bishop 
Cobbs. A congregation was formed in 1838 by 
the Rev. Thos. A. Cook, waich died a few years 
after. 


Missour: 


Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, D.D., Bishop 


Corner Stone of St. Jame2s’, St. Louis 

Oa the 14th Sunday after Trinity, the coraer 
stone was laid by the Bishop, assisted in the 
services by the rector and the R2v. M2ssrs. A. 
T. Sharp2, B. F. Newton, and G. A. Ostmann. 
The rector read the list of articles placed in the 
corner-stone, among which were a letter from 
Mr. Simmons who was a0s20t at O2onom)woc, 
bat represented by Wallace Simmons; a photo- 
graph of Lulie Simmons, for whom the church 
is a memorial, an historical sketch of the church, 
etc. The Bishop closed the c2rem)naial function 
with a briefaddress appropriate to the oczasion. 
Toe church is to be a substantial building of 
stone, 8) ft. by 59 in dimensions, with a seating 
capacity of 409. Beneath the aulience room 
area Sanday school and lecture room, 5) by 50, 
and apartments for guilds and thesocial side of 
charch work. Ta2 estinatei cost of the baild- 
ing alone is $25,000. Tue situation is directly 
opposite the old caurch at the coraer of Goode 
and Cote Brilliante aves. The lot was purchased 
for $3,500, of which $1,809 were the proceeds of 
the sale of the former prop2rty, the remainder 
furnished by the congregation. The new St. 
James is built by Mr. E. C. Simmons as a me- 
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morial of his daughter, Lulie Simmons, who de- 
parted this life eight years ago. Mr. Simmons 
has taken a warm interest in the parish ever 
since it was taken in charge by the Rev. Mr. 
Duckworth, at which time it was supposed to 
be expiring, and its steady and substantial 
growth, with assured prospects for the future, 
is an encouraging contribution to the strength 
and influence of the Church in St. Louis. An 
exceptional feature of the growth of St. James’, 
is that it is not dueto the moving in of Church 
families, but the waking up of indifferent ones, 
and the gathering in uf non-church goers. 


The Missionary Council 


The various committees are making active 
preparations for giving the council a cordial 
welcome in St. Louis. The opening services 
will be at the cathedral, Tuesday, Oct. 24th, 
with the Holy Communion administered by the 
Bishop of the diocese, and the sermon by Bishop 
Dudley, of Kentucky. On the previous Sunday, 
Oct. 22nd, special missionary sermons will be 
delivered in all the city churches by bishops 
and eminent clergymen, and in the afternoon 
there will be agrand rally of the Sunday school 
children, probably in the exposition building, 
with missionary addresses by Bishop Hare, Rev. 
Dr. H. L. Duhring, of Philadelphia, the Rev. J. 
Addison Ingle, of the China mission, and others. 
It isto be hoped that every Sunday school will 
be out in full force, officers, teachers, and schol- 
ars. In the evening of the same day will be at 
the cathedral a general missionary mass meet- 
ing, with addresses by Bishop Gailor, of Ten- 
nessee, Rev. Dr. Swentzel, of Brooklyn, and 
Rey. Dr. Faude, of Minneapolis. 

The working sessions will be held at St. 
Peter’s church. We give the topics of discus- 
sion in their order, with the names of speakers 
and writers as far as known at present: ‘‘Our 
new responsibilities.» 1. The Philippines; 
writer, Bishop Doane, of Albany; speaker, 
Sergeant John H. Peyton. 2. Puerto Rico; 
Rey. Geo. B. Pratt, our pioneer missionary, will 
write a paper, to be read by the associate secre- 
tary, himself being unable to be present, and 
Chaplain Brown,U.S. A., formerly of the Rough 
Riders, has accepted an invitation to speak, 
subject to the permission of the military 
authorities. 3. Cuba; Bishop Whitaker who 
is Bishop in-charge, and the Rev. Dr. W. Dud- 
ley Powers, will read papers. 

‘“‘How to increase the interest in the Lenten 
Offering’; writer, Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring; 
speaker, to be announced. ‘‘The missionary 
power of the Prayer Book’’; writer, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Hart; speaker, the Rev. Dr. 
Geo. Hodges. ‘‘In the event of the Partition of 
China, what will be the effect upon Christian 
Missions??? writer, the Rev. A.C. Bunn, M.D., 
formerly medical missionory at Wuchang; 
speaker, the Rev. J. Addison Ingle, misssionary 
at Hankow. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
Presentation to Rev. Dr. Van Antwerp 


The members of Grace church, Holland, gave 
a reception to their rector and his wife at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Kinch, welcom- 
ing them home from their trip abroad. After a 
pleasant evening devoted to music and conver- 
sati Mr. A. J. Ward presented to the Rey. Dr. 
and Mrs. Van Antwerp in behalf of the con- 
gregation, a beautiful Dresden china clock. 
The Doctor responded in his usual happy vein, 
giving several good anecdotes, as well as a de- 
scription of the great clock at Berne. 


Missionary Work of the Rev. W. P. Law 


The Rev. Woodford P. Law, general mission- 
ary, has completed five years of active service, 
and expects to aid in arranging for a new sys- 
tem of missionary work in the diocese. He re- 
ports in that time 700 services, 210 celebrations 
of the Holy Communion, and 25 burials at vari- 
ous places from South Haven to Petoskey. He 
has presented 71 candidates for Confirmation, 

and traveled, in many short trips, about 40,000 
” miles. 


The Living Church 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
WL N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Mrs. Gilbert, wife of Bishop Gilbert, has so 
far recovered from her continued illness as to 
be able to take an occasional drive. 

The Rev. Dr. Wright, rector of St. Paul's 
church, has arrived in Switzerland, where he 
and his family have taken up their residence. 


At Linden Hills, a flourishing suburb of Min- 
neapolis, a neat little chapel has been erected, 
named St. John’s, with Mr. Hector Baxter in 
charge. A-flourishing Sunday school has been 
gathered in, and Church services are main- 
tained. 

The Rev. C. E. Haupt, formerly rector of the 
Messiah, entered upon the duties of general di- 
ocesan missionary Sept. 1st. He will continue 
to act’ as warden of the Deaconess Home, of 
which he was the founder. His knowledge of 
the diocese as secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions, specially adapts him for this work. 


Bishop Gilbert’s Visitations 


NOVEMBER 

1. 10:30 4. M., All Saints’, Minneapolis. 

2. 7:30 A.M., Madelia. 3. 7:30A.M., St. James’ 
5. 7:30 A. M., Windom, Wilder. 

6. 7:30 A. M., Worthington. 

7. 7:30.4. M., Adrian. 8. 7:30 A M., Luverne. 
9. 7:30 A. M., Pipestone. 

10. 7:30 A M., Lake Benton. 12. Marshall. 

16. 7:30 A. M., Brownton. 17. 7:30 A. M., Olivia. 
19. A. M., Montevideo; 7:30 Pp M. Granite Falls. 
20. 7:30 P.M., Appleton, 21. 7:30 Pp. M., Benson. 
22. 7:80 Pp. M., Litchfield. .24. 7:30P. M, Waseca. 
25. 2:30 P. M., Warsaw; 7:30 P. M., Morristown. 


26. A.M., Waterville; 7:80 Pp. M., Elysian, 

27. 2P.M., Madison Lake; 7:30 P. M., Janesville. 
28. 7:30 Pp. M., Lake Crystal. 

29. 7:30P.M., Belle Plaine. 


New Church at Rushford 


The parishioners at Rushford are erecting a 
$5,000 stone church ; the money has already been 
subscribed. The church will bear the name of 
Emmanuel. Bishop Gilbert laid the corner. 
stone June 17th; a banquet followed after the 
ceremonies. 


New Edifice for St. Paul’s, Minneapolis 


After two years’ agitation the vestry of St. 
Paul's church have decided to sell their present 
property, at Hennepin ave. and 12th st.,and erect 
a handsome large edifice on Lowery Hill. The 
architect is already at work upon the plans; the 
exact location will be selected shortly. Work 
upon the new church will be started before the 
end of the year. : 


Summary of Statistics 


From the diocesan journal just published, we 
gather: the following facts: Clergy-—bishops 2, 
priests 85, deacons 5, total 92; clergy received 10, 
transferred 9; ordinations—deacons 7, priests 8; 
candidates for orders, 13; lay-readers, 20; dea- 
conesses set apart, 1; families, 6,204, individuals 
23,308; Baptisms—infants 842, adults 168, total, 
1,010; Confirmations, 758; confirmed persons, 
12,314; 101 Sunday schools, about 665 teachers, 
and 5.800 pupils, total 6,465; three parish schools 
and four industrial schools with 47 teachers and 
432 pupils. Total contributions, $158,237.13; in- 
debtedness, $104 897.00. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Held their midsummer rally at St. James’ 
church, St. Paul. The Rey. George H. Mueller 
conducted a Quiet Hour. After supper, served 
by the ladies of the parish, shortened form of 
Evensong was rendered in the church. J. F. 
Langdon read a well prepared article on St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood, past, present, and future. 
The Rev G. M. P. Pridham presented a timely 
paper on ‘“‘Kesolute Christianity.”” Both papers 
elicited a lively discussion, in which all partici- 
pated. The gathering proved very helpful and 
stimulating. 

Harvest Festival 


In St. Peter’s church, St. Paul, was held on 
the 16th Sunday after Trinity, commencing with 
a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the rector, 
the Rev. George H. Mueller, celebrant and 
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preacher. The choir rendered in good taste, fes- 
tal music at both services. The decorations 
were exceedingly beautiful. On the Monday 
evening following,according to the usual custom,, 
the annual parish supper was held in the guild 
room; about 75 parishioners attended it. The 
rector acting as toastmaster, made a few brief 
but appropriate remarks. The Rev. Edwin 
Johnston and the Rev. Stuart B. Purves, for- 
mer rectors, gave a history of the parish during 
their respective incumbencies, and profitable 
advice for the future. 


vein. Thesocial gathering was very enjoyable. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The bi-monthly meeting of the local council 
was held in the Epiphany Sunday school room, 
on Monday evening, Sept. 18th. In the absence 
of the president, Mr. Frank M. Evans, Col. 
Cecil Clay, of St. Andrew’s chapter, presided. 
There were 60 men present, and much interest 
was shown in the proceedings. Brief addresses. 


were made by the Rev. Alfred Harding and Mr. 


W. B. Dent, of St. Paul’s chapter, and by 


Messrs. Salter, of St. John’s; Bryan,of Emman- . 


uel chapter, Anacostia; and Currie, of Ascen- 
sion. An informal discussion respecting the ap- 
proaching convention, followed. The Key. J. R. 
Bicknell, of Florida, gave an interesting account 
of work in connection with St. Catharine’s 
mission, Pensacola, and spoke of the help ren- 
dered by a former Washington Brotherhood 
man who had there organized a chapter an 

done noble work for the Church. , 


Memorial to Rev. Dr. Crummell 


The vestry of St. Luke’s church have re- 
ceived contributions of $5.000 towards a fund 
for the ‘‘Crummell memorial rectory,” which it- 
is proposed to build in memory of the founder of 
the church, the late Rev. Alexander Crum- 
mell, D.D. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 


Meeting of the Board of Missions 


The usual! fall meeting of the Board of Missions. 
was held in St. Mary’s church, N. E. Harbor, 
Sept.12th and13th. On Tuesday evening the first 


meeting was held in St. Mary’s church, at Si 


o’clock, when, after prayers, addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Henry Bedinger, of Sa- 
lem, Mass., on ‘‘The preservation of apostolic 
truth and order,’ and by the Rey. W. C. Stew-- 


art, on “The restoration of unity.” These were 


both very able presentations of the Church’s 
teaching. Canon Leffingwell presided, in the 
absence of the Bishop. There was an early Cel- 
ebration at 7:30 Wednesday morning, and a 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary in the 
church at 10 o’clock. The Board of Missions 
met at the same hour in the parish house, and 
heard reports from the different missions, and 
dispatched routine business. <A letter was read 
from Bishop Neely, expressing his deep regret. 
at not being able to attend,on account of his ill- 
ness. An appreciative resolution was passed by 
the Board and telegraphed to the Bishop. The 
rector of St. Mary’s gave the members of the 
Board of Missions and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
a drive to Seal Harbor, which was highly en- 
joyed by all. At the evening session an address 


was delivered, after Evening Prayer, by the 


Rev. G. F. Degen, on ‘‘Diocesan institutions as 
missionary agencies,’’ and one by the Rey. W. 


F, Livingstone, on ‘“‘The parish or mission as 


a centre of influence.”’ 
Mission Work 
The Rev. J. C. Quinn is in charge of a group 


of missions whose centre is Winn, in Penobscot 
Co. He holds regular service every Sunday 


morning in Wiun, has good congregations, and 


also in the evening, except twice a month, w 
he has to be in Kingman. He holds servi 
Lincoln once a month at 3 p.M., ina hall, wit 
fair attendance, and hopes, with the begian 


Members of the vestry 
and the treasurer also responded in a humorous. 


Fane 


| Aes. 
Se fe a Se 


a7, 
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of Advent, to hold evening services in Montague 
at 7:30 P m., driving there from Lincoln, some 11 
miles. Kingman is the hardest part of his field, 
difficult to work in winter and spring, owing to 
bad roads. The services there are twice a month 
in the evening, the 2d and 4th Sundays. At- 
tendance is variable; when there is no M. HE. 
service, the church is usually filled with an at- 
tentive congregation. Owing to the business de- 
pression, many of our Church people have left. 
At Maecwahoe, 11 miles from Winn, he has re- 
sumed services twice a month at 3p M., on his 
way to Kingman, Harly in the spring he began 
@ monthly service at Wytopitlock, on the M. C. 
R. R., on week evenings. There has been good 
abtendance, but the people are very poor. 


Colorado 
@&chn Franklin Spalding, Bishop 


A correspondent sends the following: ‘Canon 
Byrne took his last official service in the ca- 
thedral on the 15th Sunday after Trinity. He 
read the litany with quite as much voice as the 
dean, although he isin his 931 year. On account 
of the rheumatic condition of Mrs. Byrne, who 
has been his faithful wife for more than 60 
years, is was imperative that they should be 
«cared for by their son and daughter, who live in 
the Canon’sown home at Littleton. He will re- 
main on the cathedral staff as long as he lives. 
T5is no little blessing toa community to have 
before them an example of so long a life of total 
abstinence, continued activity, and faithful 
service. Although removed from the mission- 
ary list, and also the chapter, still his wants 
have been supplied by the Society for Infirm 

‘lergy and by the cathedral. He leaves the 
city with the good wishes and affection of the 
whole community.”’ 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. G. F. Patterson, formerly of Sedalia, 
Mo., held his first service at the church of the 
Tacarnation, Cleveland, of which he has taken 
charge, on the 16th Sunday after Trinity. This 
parish was formerly in charge of the Rev. 
Wemyss T. Smith,in connection with the church 
of the Good Shepherd. 


Guild of the Holy Cross 


The annual meeting was held on Holy Cross 
Day, Sept. 14th, at St. James’ church, Cleve- 
land. The exercises opened with the celebration 
of the Holy Communion at 7:30, the Rev. Mr. 
‘Schultz, rector of the parish, celebrant. A sec- 
-ond service and Celebration was held at 10:30, 
after which a luncheon was served in the par. 
ish house, and a business meeting followed. Miss 
Mary F. Bolles gave an interesting report of 
the work of the guild for the past year. Sister 
Frances Anna, of the Sisterhood of St. Mary, 
told of the work being done in the Children’s 
Home at Memphis, in care of the Sisters. The 
children are chiefly from the families of the 
“poor whites”’of the South, and they are taught, 
and trained to support themselves when they 
leave the Home. The special offerings of the guild 
are at present giver to this work. All officers 
of the past year were re-elected: The Rev. T. 
C. Foote, chaplain; Miss Mary F. Bolles, war- 
den; Mrs. Herbert Foote, secretary; Miss Helen 
4Gonvy, treasurer, and Miss Cobb, librarian, 
Daughters of the King 
The eighth semi-annual meeting of the local 
assembly of the Daughters of the King for this 
diocese, was held in St. Paul’s church, Axron, 
Sept. 16th. The programme consisted of a morn- 
‘ing session, with a sermon by the Rev. Robert 
_ Kell, chaplain of the order, followed by the cele- 
‘ration of the Holy Communion, the Rev. 
Messrs. James H. W. Blake and Robert Kell be- 
ing celebrants. The cities represented were 
_ Akron, Warren, Youngstown, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Kent, Ravenna, Hudson, and Elyria, there being 
‘about 30 Daughters present, besides a number 
of visitors. After the service the delegates 
| were invited to the dining-room, where lunch 
had been prepared. The business session was 
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called to order at 1:45, and was opened with a 
hymn and devotional exercises by the chaplain. 
The roll call showed 11 delegates present. There 
were also about 12 members of the junior organ- 
ization, ‘Children of the King.’’ Reports were 
read from all chapters represented, and also 
from three chapters which sent in reports to the 
secretary. The introductory address by the 
president, Miss Brenneman, was excellent. This 
was followed by a few well-chosen words of 
welcome by the Rev. James H. W. Blake, rector 
of St. Paul’s church, Akron. The report of the 
secretary-treasurer showed a surplus of $3.17 
after all expenses had been paid. The collection 
of the morning amounted to $3 34, making the 
amount on hand $6.51. The election of officers 
followed. 

The balloting resulted in the election of Miss 
Conzett as president, and Miss Jewett as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Kell was re-elected chap- 
lain. Then followed the Daughters’ hymn, 
after which several very interesting papers 
were read. The first, entitled, ‘‘Daughters of 
the King,’? was by Mrs. Moncure, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The second, by Louise Hinde, of Cuya- 
hoga Falls, wasa paper on ‘‘The Children of 
the King,” and gave a very delightful account of 
the work done by that organization. “The 
Children of the King—Seniors,’”’ by Miss Mary 
Hawkins, of Cuyahoga Falls, showed how much 
work can really be done by the younger ladies of 
a parish. After another hymna very fine paper, 
entitled, ‘‘Home workers,’’ was read by Miss 
May Robinson, of Warren. The last paper was 
entitled ‘‘Sacrifices,’”” by Miss Jewett. The Rev. 
George P. Atwater made a few appropriate re- 
marks. A motion was carried to extend a vote 
of thanks to the late president for her faithful 
work of the lasttwo years. After routine busi- 
ness, a hymn, and the prayers of the Order, the 
meeting adjourned. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Blshop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


Avery strong effort is being made among the 
members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in 
Richmond, to secure the 15th annual convention 
in that city in 1900. The chief difficulty is the 
lack of a hallof sufficient seating capacity. 


Continued Illness of Dr, Carmichael 


It is believed that the Rev. Hartley Carmich- 
ael, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s church, Richmond, 
will be unable to resume his duties for some 
time to come. Several months ago he was 
granted leave of absence until Oct. Ist, but the 
latest advices from Montreal give little hope at 
the present time of his recovery, his nervous 
system havinz completely broken down. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

On Monday, Sept. 11th, a meeting of the 
Standing Committee was held, when the Rev. 
John B. Brown was recommended to the Bishop 
for Deacons’ Orders, and the Rev. Scott Wood 
for Priests’ Orders. Consent was also giyen to 
the consecration of the Rey. William Loyall 
Gravatt to be Bishop-coadjutor of the diocese 
of West Virginia. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


Bishop Capers has for some’weeks been re- 
cruiting at hissummer home on Cedar Moun- 
tain, having been much shocked and grieved by 
the death of his gallant son-in-law, Captain 
Saterlee, U.S. A., who died suddenly at his 
post in the Philippines. 


On Sept. 17th, Messrs. Harold Thomas and C. 
W. Boyd were to be ordained to the diaconate in 
the church of the Good Shepherd, Columbia, 
§. C. These young men are recent graduates of 
the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn. 
Mr. Thomas has been assigned by the Bishop to 
take charge of the mission church, St.Timothy’s, 
in Columbia, S.C. Mr. Boyd will be in charge 
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of the missions at Glenn Springs, Blacksburg, 
and Gaffney. 


Church of the Advent, Spartenburg 


The Rev. Theodore Bratton, D.D., having ac- 
cepted the appointment of rector and principal 
of St. Mary’s Female College, Raleigh, N. C., 
this congregation has called the Rev. J. D. 
Magruder, of Mississippi, a graduate of the 
Divinity School ia Sewanee, Tenn. Mr. Ma- 
gruder will come to his new parish Oct. 1st. 


Work Among the Colored People 


An industrial orphanage is soon to be estab- 
lished near Columbia, the work of the Rev. 
Richard Carroll who has been enabled by the 
help of people at the North, and citizens of 
Columbia, to secure a valuable property. The 
building will be commenced at once. Besides 
the orphanage, Mr. Carroll proposes to estab- 
lish a hospital and training school for nurses, 
with Archdeacon Joyner as trustee and direc- 
tor. Mr. Carroll enjoys the confidence of the 
leading business men of Columbia. 


North Carolina 


Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


The jurisdiction of Asheville held its fifth an- 
nual convention Sept. 13th,in Grace church, 
Morganton. 


The Rev. John F G2orge who has been rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s parish, Winston, for the past 
six years, has sent in his resignation, and ac- 
cepted a call to the rectorship of St. John’s 
church, Rockville, Conn., to take effect Oct,.1st. 
Since Mr. George’s connection with St. Paul’s, 
many additions have been made to the communi- 
cant list, and aheavy parish debt nearly can- 
celled. 

The Rev. B.S. Bronson, rector of Emmanuel 
church, Warrenton, has succeeded the Rev. W. 
J.Smith as dean of the convocation of Tarboro. 
Mr. Smith was elected dean in November, 1892, 
and held this office until May of the present 
year. 


Bishop’s Visitations 


NOVEMBER 
5. Jackson. 7, Weldon. 
8. £nfield. 10. Ringwood. 
2. Littleton. 14. Gaston. 


5. P. M., Warrenton. 
6. P. M., St. Luke’s, Ridgeway. 
8 


1 Middleburg. 19. Williamsboro. 

21. Stovall. 23. Goshen. 

24. Satterwhite. 26. Oxford. 
DECEMBER 


8. Hillsboro. 
Need of Missionary Work and Funds 


The secretary of the executive missionary 
committee for the diocese reports the following: 
“Oat of 94 parishes and mission stations, only 
58 have contributed anything at all toward the 
missionacy work within our limits; 36 not giv- 
ing one cent, and of those who did give any- 
thing, the per capita offering was only about 36}¢ 
cents. There are five counties in the diocese in 
which the Church has no representation what- 
ever.’’ 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

At the request of the archdeacon, the fall 
meeting of the archdeaconry of Annapolis to be 
held in St. James’ church, Annapolis, has been 
postponed from Oct 25th to Nov. 15th, so as to 
enable the Bishop to attend the meeting of the 
House of Bishops, and the archdeacon to attend 
the Missionary Council at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
George Forbes, of Annapolis, who for some 
years has acted as secretary, has resigned be- 
cause of his removal to New York. 


St. Katherine’s Mission 


This mission for colored people, which for the 
past five years has been at work under the care 
of the clergy of Mt. Calvary church and the 
Sisters of All Saints, will shortly occupy the 
house, corner Gilmor and Presstman sts., Balti- 
more, which has been purchased for its use. In 
addition to regular services, a kindergarten for 
colored children will be maintained. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


EFERENCE was recently made in 


these columns to a serious danger- 


which seemed to threaten Christian 
schools in Japan, under the new treaty 
regulations. We are very glad to hear that 
the worst, in this case, as in most cases, is 
not likely to happen. Those well qualified 
to speak assure us that the government of 
Japan will take no step tending to the dis- 
couragement of Christian schools. We trust 
that The Church in Japan, the official organ 
of our missions in that country, will give 
us reliable and speedy information to allay 
any possible misgivings on this subject. Re- 
ports of threatened changes of policy in 
Japan are not only disquieting, but may be 
financially disastrous. 
i 
EPARATION and not expiation is fore- 
shadowed in France, by the pardon of 
Dreyfus. The conscience of a great nation 
is notto be much longer stifled by brandy 
and absinthe crazed politicians and army 
officers. It has been not alone with the 
fate of the unfortunate victim of the mili- 
tary conspiracy that the world has been 
concerned, but also with the apparent de- 
generacy of a people who have held such a 
place of pre-eminence in the civilization of 
the world. France will not, cannot, stop 
short of a complete vindication of the honor 
of the man whom she has so cruelly wronged; 
and in the process of restoring him she will 
save herself from the monstrous corruption 
of a militarism under which she has once 
before been humiliated. By the revelations 
of the Dreyfus trial, France may be saved 
from a second Sedan. M. Zola has spoken 
the right word: ‘‘When honor has been re- 
stored formally to the condemned man, 
honor will be restored to France—not be- 
fore.” 
=— = 
A New Argument for Theism 


R. JOHN FISKE, in his recent volume 

on natural religion, contends strongly 
against the notion that religion isa delusive 
phantom, and that it is destined to die out 
as humanity becomes more enlightened. 
This notion has been made more or less 
familiar through the literature of Positiv- 
ism and of the disciples of Evolution. The 
religious instincts, the presence of which 
cannot be denied, and which, so far as can 
be discovered, are co-eval with the appear- 
ance of the human race, are represented as 
abnormal features of the mental consti- 
tution. There is nothing to correspond 
to them in the realm of actual existence. 
These instincts, therefore, are destined to 
disappear as the reign of science extends 
and the race attains a higher stage of ad- 
vancement. But facts are stubborn things, 
and to account for the presence and long 
persistence of religious ideas, has not been 
easy. Neither is it easy to dismiss with a 
wave of the hand a wholesphere of things 
which have had such a decisive influence 
upon human history. Those who in the 
higher regions of thought and philosophic 
theorizing, have deliberately endeavored to 
emancipate themselves from the ‘influence 
of religious feeling, have found the task a 
difficult one. It has often come in the end 
to an exchange of old forms of belief for 
new, and such persons have sometimes 
amazed their fellow-men by subjecting 
themselves to systems or movements com- 
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monly regarded as superstitions beneath 
the notice of sensible people. 


N the other hand, among those of a lower 
order, where the religious instinct has 
become blunted, or, toallappearance, exter- 
minated, it will not be contended that this 
has gone along with any kind of elevation. 
On the contrary, the result. is inevitable 
degradation, intellectual and moral. So 
true is this that it has been common for the 
philosopher who imagines that he himself 
has risen above the necessity of religion, to 
concede the imperative need of it for the 
‘‘masses.” Though there be no God, yet 
for the sake of the majority He must be in- 
vented. The wise man involuntarily draws 
back when he attempts to picture to himself 
what the world would become without the 
restraints of religion. What he perceives 
is nothing less than a relapse into savagery. 
The significance of this is not always seen. 
It is an admission that the world, at least as 
it now is, cannot get along without religion. 
That is to say, what progress and improve- 
ment have so far been gained cannot be re- 
tained; and further progress, in the case of 
the great majority, cannot be made without 
religion. What a paradox, then,to maintain 
that this element, so essential to any true 
advance, is a pure phantom—nothing more 
than a happy delusion! 


T is at this point that Mr. Fiske joins issue 
with others of hisown school. A few years 
ago a brilliant writer maintained with great 
force that the Evolutionists were at fault in 
leaving religion out of the scientific scheme, 
asamere transient phenomenon, without 
any profound or permanent significance. 
Mr. Kidd showed very convincingly that, in 
fact, the processes of evolution working for 
the advancement of the race would, to all 
intents and purposes, be ineffective without 
religion. The restraints which religion 
throws around the social life of men create 
a condition of things in which it is possible 
for the elements of progress to fulfill their 
perfect work. Without such restraints it is 
difficult to see how any advance could be 
made beyond the savage state. Mr. Kidd 
does not definitely concern himself with the 
truth or falsity of religion, or with its char- 
acter, beyond the power which it has of re- 
training men within due limits. It seemed 
clear that his argument required, not simply 
that there should be a religion, but that for 
the best and most enduring results, there 
must be a true religion. 


R. FISKE attempts to prove not only 

the fact that religion has been closely 
connected with the highest achievements of 
progress, but that, on the principles of the 
evolution philosophy itself, it cannot be a 
delusion. Whatever we may think of that 
philosophy, and whatever doubts we may 
entertain whether it is capable of solving 
all the secrets of the universe, it is deeply 
interesting to note how this one of its latest 
disciples is brought to the point of insisting 
upon the truth of the fundamental postu- 
lates of religion, and that there are eternal 
verities, corresponding to the highest reli- 
gious ideas. He is able to see, in the first 
place, that so far back as we are able to 
trace the history of religion, ‘the theory has 
comprised three essential elements: First, 
belief in Deity, as quasi human”’; that is, as 
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we are accustomed to say, belief in a God, 
or gods possessing personality; ‘‘secondly, 
belief in an unseen world in which human 
beings continue to exist after death; thirdly, 
recognition of the ethical aspects of human 
life as related in a special and intimate 
sense to this unseen world.” 


ore three elements, personality in the. 
Godhead, immortal life beyond the grave, 
and an ineradicable sense of responsibility, 
will no doubt be admitted by ail as essential 


elements in every form of religion, though — 


it is worth notive in passing, that the clear- 
ness of insight by which precisely these 
three are singled out as having a transcend- 
ent importance, would seem to come only 
through the training of Christian thought. 
Mr. Fiske then asks whether these ele- 
ments, the subject-matter of religion, have 
a real and substantial character, or are. 
merely a figment of theimagination? ‘Has 
religion through all these weary centuries 
been dealing with an eternal verity, or has 
it been blindly groping after a phantom?” 
It is this question which he has set himself 
to answer. The history of life on the globe, 
he tells us, is a history of adjustments bring- 
ing about an ever-closer contact between 
the inner life and the world environing. 
“Every stage of enlargement has had refer- 
ence to actual existences outside.” This 
may be illustrated in multitudinous ways. 
There came a time in this history when the 
last and highest of creatures came upon the 
scene. And religion was co-eval with hu- 
manity; and, moreover, it has played sucha 
dominant part ‘‘in the evolution of human 
society” that the mind is at a loss to imag- 
ine what could have taken place without 
it. 
f¢ 4 LL the analogies of evolution are over- 
whelmingly against” the supposition 
that mA4nin submitting himself to the domin- 
ion of religion, was obeying that which had no 
existence outside his own mistaken mind. 
In every other instance progress has been 
achieved through adjustment of the inward 
to an actual outward. But to suppose that 
there is no personal God, no future life, and 
no accountability for human action extend- 
ing into the unseen world, is to assume that 
in the most advanced stages of progress, 
where the noblest results have been at- 
tained, this law, hitherto so universal, has 
been altered. What we see now is no longer 
an adjustment to outward facts actually ex- 
isting, but to imagined facts, the mere fig- 
ment of the brain. It certainly follows that 
if man had known that all these ‘weary 
ages’’ religion had no objective reality, he 
could never have reached his present stage 
of intellectual and moral elevation. It is 
therefore concluded that according to the 
principles of evolution the three great ele- 
ments essential to religion must be eternally 
true. In Mr. Fiske’s words: “Of>all the 
implications of the doctrine of evelution 
with regard to man, I believe the very deep- 


est and strongest to be that which asserts e 


the everlasting reality of religion.” 


E may take Mr. Fiske’s work as exhibit- 
ing natural religion in its latest form. 


The intention is still to present it as thesub- 


stitute for supernatural religion. It has at 
least the advantage of making no prelnos: 
ee 


am 


¥ 
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to be the same thing in a new clothing, But 
two remarks suggest themselves. The first 
may be putin the form of a question. Is it 
at all probable that such a statement of 
natural religion could have been made by 
any but a man born and bred in a Christian 
country, and familiar from boyhood with the 
principles of the Christian faith? The other 
is as follows: Every stage of evolution, we 
are told, is due to adjustments of the inward 
to the outward, of life in the individual to 
the actually existing facts of the world 
which environs him. If this has been the 
case in all the countless periods which cover 
the lower stages, it must be so in those 
which,cover the higher. But while in the 
lower stages the environment comprised 
things of the visible world, in the higher 
region the things to be reckoned with are 
things of the world unseen—God, immortal- 
ity, eternal judgment, It is not possible to 
dismiss these realities as if they belonged 
to the same category with the visible and 
tangible things of which science takes cog- 
nizance. 


ta may be that Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘postulates of 
religion” involve more than he has been 
willing to face. Take, for instance, the first, 
that the idea of God is necessarily ‘‘quasi- 
human,” that it is the idea of a personality 
in sympathy and even kinship with human- 
ity. The argument is that the tremendous 
and effective part this idea has fulfilled in 
the progress and elevation of humanity, isa 
convincing proof, on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of evolution, that the Divine Object 
exists corresponding to that idea. May we 
not press the matter somewhat further? It 
issurely needful to examine what is com- 
prehended in this idea of a quasi-human 
Person. The visible world of nature is evi- 
dent to the senses; it may be explored and 
its secrets brought to light through the in- 
vestigations of science. But the supernat- 
ural sphere, the world of the unseen, is not 
open to such investigation. Its secrets, even 
those most essential for moral guidance and 
spiritual development, must remain forever 
hidden unless they are disclosed to us by 
some beneficent Power beyond ourselves. 
According to Mr. Fiske, such a Power ex- 
ists, a Power whose characteristic is love, 
and whose sympathy and kinship with hu- 
manity is infinitely close. Does not this bear 
us on irresistibly to the expectation of a 
revelation from above? The influence of 
nature’s environment is impressed upon us 
through the senses, and through its effects 
upon the physicalorganization, But intelli- 
gence speaks to intelligence in another way. 
Tt is chiefly through speech, or that which 
answers to speech, that the impress is felt 
of spirit upon -spirit. It seems to us, there- 
fore, that in the argument before us is in- 
volyed the truth of a Divine Revelation. 
And can it be shown that the idea of God 
has ever acted as a truly elevating and en- 
ergizing power, except where it has been 
believed that God has revealed Himself af- 
ter a manner corresponding to the nature of 
that unseen sphere to which He essentially 
belongs, a sphere not within the scope of 
the physical senses, but of the soul and 
spirit? Much as we dissent from some of 
the positions taken in his work, it stillseems 
to us that the main argument of Mr, Fiske 
leaves the door open for revealed or super- 
~ natural religion as necessary to the crown- 
~ ing and completion of natural religion. 


In 
- aword, the latter raises questions which the © 
former alone can answer. 


picks up the words which it utters. 


manliness. 
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‘““A Defence of Profanity” 


BY REV. HERBERT M, CLARKE, PH.D. 


HE ‘defence’ referred to in the title of 
this article is not mine, but as we shall 
presently see, is made by one of the most 
popular authors of the day. Even in these 
times of greatly increased refinement in the 
use of language, persons may be found who 
excuse profanity as a thing which, without 
being quite justifiable, is yeta very pardona- 


ble offense. There is no civil law against it, - 


or if there is, it is not enforced; it does not in- 
jure anybody’s person or property, and so 
they are inclined to think that it is not so 
very bad after all. 

Recent writers on this subject take com- 
fort in the thought that profanity in these 
days is much rarer than it was once. Tt has 
now become a mark of vulgarity, so that 
many who have no fear of God before their 
eyes, are restrained from swearing through 
their fear of Mrs. Grundy. Ladies may be 
led to imagine that this vice is nearly ex- 
tinct, because they so seldom hear anybody 
swear. But one has only to sit in the office 
of some country hotel filled with farmers, 
commercial travelers, and other people of 
the middle classes of American society, to 
hear men talk with whom almost every third 
word is some kind of blasphemy. It is a 
habit they have formed, and they probably 
think it quite a harmless habit. They are 
honest, respectable men. If they were 
taken to task for profane swearing, they 
would probably maintain that it is a matter 
of very little importance, and that one who 
objected to it was quite too straight-laced 
and puritanical. They would not like to 
hear a woman swear, nor a clergyman, nor 
a schoolmaster, but ordinary men do not 
need to be so particular. Indeed, we come 
here to that strange phenomenon, the dif- 
fering moral standards which popular opin- 
ion sets up for different classes of people. 
There are some who talk as if the laws of 
God were meant only for women and chil- 
dren, as if men—especially young men— 
were in great measure exempt. ‘‘Boys will 
be boys,” they say, and ‘‘youth will have its 
fling.” By such sayings they excuse the 
most degrading vice, and the most con- 
temptible neglect of duty. 

“There is no God, the young man saith, 
Or truly, if there may be, 

He surely did not mean a man 
Should always bea baby.” 

A false argument is sometimes employed 
to dissuade men from swearing, the same 
argument from profit and loss which we 
find in the very questionable adage, ‘‘Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” ‘You ought not to 
swear,” they say,’ ‘because you gain noth- 
ing by it.” So I remember once reading 
somewhere, that when Satan catches a man 
through profanity, itis much the same as a 
fisherman catching a fish with an unbaited 
hook. But this surely is not correct. There 
must be some inducement, or else no one 
would be tempted toswear. We are never 
tempted by things which we do not care for. 
There must be some object before the mind 
of the boy when he first begins to swear. 
The temptation to swear gets its strength 
from two things, In the first place, it grati- 
fies the imitative propensity which is so 
strong in the young. A boy living among 
blasphemous talkers catches their profane 
expressions by pure imitation, and learns to 
swear much in the same way that a parrot 
pine 
boy is apt to regard swearing as asign of 
He is in haste to become a man 
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and so he learns toswear and smoke and 
drink whiskey because that is what men do. 


Secondly, swearing undoubtedly furnishes 
acertain relief to the feelings in times of 
great provocation. One of our popular writ- 
ers does not hesitate to defend it on this 
ground. In that very entertaining book 
called ‘‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome defends swearing as 
a sort of safety valve, preventing the cher- 
ishing of an evil temper. ‘‘I think,” he 
says, ‘‘that it does aman good to swear. 
Swearing is the safety valve through which 
the bad temper that might otherwise do 
serious internal injury to his mental mech- 
anism escapes in harmless vaporing. * ES 
Swearing has the same soothing effect 
upon our angry passions that smashing the 
furniture or slamming the doors is so well 
known to exercise; added to which it is 
much cheaper. Swearing clears a man out 
like a penn’orth of gun powder does the 
wash-house chimney. An occasional ex- 
plosion is good for both. I rather distrusta 
man who never swears, or savagely kicks 
the footstool, or pokes the fire with unneces- 
sary violence. Without some outlet, the 
anger caused by the ever-occuring troubles 
of life is apt to rankle and fester within, 
The petty annoyance, instead of being 
thrown from us, sits down beside us, and 
becomes a sorrow, and the little offence is 
brooded over till, in the hot bed of rumina- 
tion, it grows into a great injury, under 
whose poisonous shadow spring up hatred 
and revenge.” 

Now this is perhaps as plausible a defence 
of oceasional profanity as can be made. But 
it fails in two ways—first, logically, and sec- 
ond, morally. Logically, it is not because 
swearing is profane that it relieves the feel- 
ings, but because it is exclamatory. But 
there are many innocent interjections, ejacu- 
lations, and exclamations which can be used 
to express sudden emotion, and thus furnish 
the safety valve which Mr, Jerome requires, 
He says that slamming a door is a desirable 
relief to the feelings, and that has been 
called a woman’s way of swearing. It would 
be better indeed to slam the door or dance 
about the room, or indulge in any other 
violent gesticulation rather than take God’s 
name in vain. Both good manners and 
Christian principles require us to put a 
curb on the manifestation of our feelings. 
In Oriental countries it is,or used to be, the 
custom to manifest violent grief or rage by 
tearing the hair or rending the garments, 
but who would wish such a custom to be in- 
troduced into America? 

Furthermore, one cannot help observing 
that profane men swear when they are not 
at all excited. If they would reserve their 
profanity for occasians of violent emotion, it 
would not be quite so bad. But they swear 
in cold blood, in talking about the most com- 
monplace matters. The safety-valve theory 
does not apply. 

But this apology for swearing fails mor- 
ally. In morals, of course, the question is 
never whether a thing is expedient, but 
whether it is right. Even though it re- 
lieves the feelings to swear, if swearing is 
wrong, that ends the discussion, for a good 
end never justifies wrong means. The real 
question about profanity is not howit makes 
the profane man feel, but howit isregarded 
by God. The reason that profanity is such 
a dreadful sin is because it is an insult to 
God to use His sacred name in a trifling or 
irreverent way. That God re, ards swear- 
ing asa wrong done to Himself, a wrong 
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which must not be condoned or overlooked, 
He has Himself expressly declared: ‘The 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
His name in vain.” 

If you had lost the use of your vocal 
organs, and some skillful physician had per- 
formed an operation by which you obtained 
again the power of speech, you would not be 
so lost to all feelings of gratitude as to em- 
ploy your regained faculty in insulting your 
benefactor. Yet that is what those do who 
blaspheme God. Those who utter profane 
words are abusing one of the best gifts 
which they possess to offend and insult the 

river, 
Fates, oe 


Letters to the Editor 


THE ARCHBISHOPS’ DECISION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

There are many who would like to be in- 
formed on two points raised by the recent deci- 
sion of the two Archbishops in England. They 
are these: First, what Act of Uniformity has 
now the force of law in England? Is it the Act 
of Elizabeth in 1562, or the Act of Charles II., 
after the Savory Conference in 16622 

The Archbishops seem to think that so far as 
the Church is concerned, all that occurred be- 
tween 1562 and 1662 is a blank, and that Bliza- 
beth still reigns. We were taught that the 
Eeclesia Docens in England to-day is based upon 
the settlement of 1662, and not that of 1562. 

Second, we should like to inquire whether the 
issue which the Bishop of Springfield made in 
1897, directly after the Lambeth Conference, of 
that year.does not receive some confirmation by 
the recent decision of the Archbishops? He con- 
cluded his address, after enumerating a number 
of reasons against any organization of the Angli- 
can Communion under existing conditions, in 
these words: ‘‘These questions bring to an issue 
the point, that any organization of the Anglican 
Communion under existing conditions, places 
this august Communion under the domination of 
the Crown of Great Britain.” 

The Archbishops seem to lean to the convic- 
tion that the Church of England is the creation 
of the State. is this not so? ONE ES. 

Sept. 19, 1889. ; 


DIVINITY SCHOOLS FOR COLORED MEN 
To the Bditor of The Living Church: 

“Alfred Poole Grint,’’ in the last issue of Tun 
Living CHURCH, commenting upon divinity 
schools for colored men, says that I was ‘“‘sadly 
mistaken in supposivg that a colored man is 
welcome to pursue his studies at our divinity 
schools.’’ And yet in his very next statement 
he proves exactly the opposite, for he specifies 
only two institutions where colored men are not 
welcome, and these two are the exceptions to 
the rule. There are colored priests to-day in the 
ministry of the Church who have graduated 
from the General, in New York; the Western, 
in Chicago; the school in Cambridge; Nashotah, 
and Seabury. The only two institutions refus- 
ing to receivé and welcome colored men, are 
Sewanee and the Virginia school at Alexan- 
dria. Now, Il ask the question in good faith, if 
the authoriti2s in these dioceses deem it proper 
to have special ‘‘colored’? concerns because of 
their unwillingness to receive colored men in 
the institutions already established, is it just 
and fair to expect Churchmen of the North to 
contribute the money for the support of these 
unnecessary institutions, when there are insti- 
tutions that will most gladly welcome colored 
men? PRESBYTER. 

Sept. 22d. 


MISSIONARY LITERATURE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“No missionary literature worthy of the 
name,’’ quoted and endorsed by you (Sept. 9th) 
from The Churchman, (Aug. 26th), may be true 
of “much that we find in our journals,” ete. 
May I call your attention to a paper read at the 
last mission conference in North Tokyo, as it ap- 
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pears on p. 107, July number of The Church in Ja- 
pan, the official organ of the missionary districts 
of Tokyo and Kyoto? It is entitled, ‘‘Cast the 
net on the right side.’’ It is the earnest plea of 
the Rev. H S. Jefferys who, with his wife, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. H. W. Beers, of 
California, has been for ten years actively at 
work in that most interesting field which is to 
rule the Orient. His paper proclaims ‘‘Hongo- 
Ku, the seat of the Imperial University, the 
First High School, the Tokyo Library, the Mili- 
tary Arsenal, the Botanical Gardens, and other 
institutions, as the habitat of the picked ‘youth 
of the empire,” for whom the Church might fitly 
provide the very best workers of two races, if 
only their support were assured. Another pa- 
per, by the Rev. Isaac Dooman, appears in The 
Church Standard (Sept. 16th), on ‘A Nation in 
Need of a Religion,’’ and the selection of such 
communications compensates for much that 
seems childish. Probably ‘‘the men on the spot” 
where work is done, are giving us “wider infor- 
mation of the circumstances under which they 
are working,” than we are willing to read. Our 
general secretaries have been men of wonderful 
faith and power in continuous, steady work. I 
fear that we have failed to do our duty in prayer 
and in liberal giving for the Church’s mission- 
ary work. ‘‘A Notable Missionary Gathering,”’ 
(on p. 408 of your issue of the 9th), gives evi- 
dence that the work goes on, and that expe- 
rienced laborers,as well as new hands, are speed- 
ing to the field. Let us not forget them. 
Mcdian@. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. D. Prescott Allison has entered upon the 
curacy of St. Michael’s church, Baltimore, M.D. 


The Rev. Benjamin T. Bensted has entered upon 
his duties as curate of St. Edmund’s, Milwaukee. 


The Rev. Samuel Bishop has resigned the charge of 
St. Stephen’s church, Celorado Springs, Colo. 

The Rev. Edward S. Barkdull has returned from 
Europe. 


The Rev. Wm. N. Ba'ly has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ church, Shrewsbury, N. J. 


The Rev. D.M. Bates is at the Lower Saranac 
Lake, Adirondack mountains. 


The Rev. Henry E. Cooke has accepted the rector- 
ship of Christ Church, Warren, Ohio. 


The Rev. Chas. J. Curtis has accepted the rector- 
ship of Antietam parish, Md. 


The Rev. Frederick Farrar, formerly of the diocese 
of Oregon, has been elected rector of Grace Church, 
Ridgway, diocese of Pittsburgh, and will enter upon 
his duties there on the first Sunday in October. 


The address of the Rev. Wm. J. Gold, S.T.D., after 
Sept. 25th, will be at the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, 1113 Washington Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


The Rev. Wooiford P. Law is still to be addressed 
at 429 Wealthy Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich 

The Rev. Alsop Leffingwell has been resting at Bar 
Harbor, Me. 


The address of the Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, for- 
merly dean of Davenport cathedral, is 112 William St., 
Orange, N. J. 


The Rev. Dr. C. Ernest Smith has returned from 
his trip abroad. 


The Rev. Wm. Short has returned from his Euro- 
pean tour. 


The Rev. H. Fields Saumenig has resigned as curate 
at Trinity parish, Washington, D. C., and accepted a 
call as rector of Grace church, Nutley, N. J., and en- 
ters upon his new duties Oct. ist. Address accord- 
ingly. 

The Rev. Beverly D. Tucker, D.D., is spending the 
month of September atthe Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Va. 

The Rev. Johu Warnock has accepted appointment 
as chaplain to Bishop Whitehead, of Pittsburgh. 

' Official 
CHURCH CONGRESS 

The Nineteenth Church Congress in the United 
States will be held in St. Paul, Minn., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 10, 11, 12, 
and 13th. Visitors, when buying their tickets, should 
pay fullfare to St Paul,and get certificates stating 
said purchase, aS some reduction in return fare may 
possibly be made. Inquiries with regard to hospital- 
ity, should be addressed to the Rey. DuDLEY W. 
RHODES, D.D., 533 Portland av., St. Paul. 

CORNELIUS B. SMITH, 
General Secretary pro tem. 
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Ordinations 


Ordained to the priesthood, on Sunday, Sept 24th, 
1999, 17ch Sunday after Trinity, at All Saints’ ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee, by the Bishop of Milwaukee, the xo 
Rev. William Watson, of Christ church cathedral, — 
St. Louis, Mo., and the Rev. Lewis Russell Levering, © 
A. M., tutor at Racine College Grammar School, and 
curate-assistant at Holy Innocents’ and Immanuel 
churches, Racine. The candidates were presented by 
the Rev. Prof. Arthur W. Jenks, M. A., of Nasho- . 
tah Seminary, who also preached the sermon. The : 
Rev. Canon St. George and the Rey. Dr. C. BB 
Wright. of the cathedral staff, assisted in thefunction. 


Died 

BUTLER.—Entered into rest, at Faribault, Minn., — 
Sept. 22d, in her 82d year, Mrs. Caroline I. Butler, 
mother of the Rev. Alford A. Butler, warden of Seka 
bury. 
EAGLE.—Entered into rest. in her 84th EAS, ‘at her 
home in Marietta, Pa.; Sept. 19, 1899, Elizabeth Quest 
Eagle, wife of Stephen F. Eagle. 


OsBoRNE.—At Digby, Nova Scotia Sept. 1th, Maria 
Blanchard, wife of the Rev. Louis Shreve Osborne, ~ 
rector of Trinity church, Newark, N. J. 


SANDs.--Fell asleep, on the morning of Sept. 8th 
1899, at her home, Flushing, L. I., Mary L., daughter 
of the late William Mitchell and S. Emily Sands. 
Funeral services were held at St. George’s church. 
Interment at Christ churchyard, Manhasset. ; 

“Grant her, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light per- 
petual shine upon her.” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'am DomEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EP{SCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GHorRGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV.» 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL for 1899 will be held in 
the city of St. Louis beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 24th. 
The preceding Sunday will be missionary day in the 
diocese, with special preachers in the churches of the 
city and vicinity in the morning, a children’s mission- 
ary mass meeting in Music Hall Exhibition Building 
in the afternoon, anda general missionary meeting in 
Christ church cathedral in the evening. The Council 
will be opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- — 
munion, the Bishop of Kentucky being the preacher, 
immediately after which the business sessions will be- 
gin. Afull list of the members, corrected to date, ° 
will appear in The Spirit of Missions for October, and f 
the programme in the Church papers. 1 


TRANSPORTATION.—Beginning with Oct. 19th, the + 
railroads will grant a fare and one-third for the round ~ 
trip. The return ticket is good to start until Oct, 
30th. Outgoing, stop-over privileges will be granted 
at all junction points. Returning, continuous trip 
by the same route. At the nearest important railroad 
Station purchase a full fare ticket to St. Louis; an- 
nounce to the agent that you are going to the Mission- 
ary Council, and ask him to give you a certilicate; fill 
in and sign this certificate, and on the first day of the 
Couascil, or imm2diately upon arrival thereafter, hand 
it to the secretary to be certified by him and vised by 
the officer of the railroads. When purchasing return 
ticket present this vised certificase to the ticket 
agent in St. Louis, and pay one-third the regular 
fare back home, 


Churck and Parish 


WANTED,—Two men congenial to each other—un- 
married deacon or priest—to hve together and do. 
missionary work. Men apt to teach the young. Ad- 
dress Bishop Hare, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


EUCHARISTICS WAFERS —Priests’ wafers, one cent; — ra 
people’s wafers, twenty cents a hundred: plain sheets, , MW 
two cents. Miss A. G. BLOoMER, 229 Railrcad ave, _ 
Mt. V.rnon, New York. Terms, cash. <a 


“CHURCH DEFENCE."’—A new monthly Church mag: = 
azine, First issue ready. One dollar a year. Room 
73, Tribune Building, New York. 


WANTED.--The rector of an important parish ina 
large city at the North, finds it necessary to escape 


the rigorous climate, and desires work in tbe South. 
Address BACHELOR PRIEST, LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 4, mY 
work in the Church Army; training free. For furthe: 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. ia 
George st., New Haven, Conn. 


' 
\ 


_ on with vigor. 
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The Editor’s Table 


-Kalendar, September, 1899 


3. 14th Sunday after Trinity. Greem 
10. 15th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
17. 16th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
2i. Sv. MATTHEW. Red. 
24. 17th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 
29. ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. White. 


Michaelmas 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. R AND 


‘Oh hark! what sounds of battle-charge 
Are rumbling overhead? 

‘The great archangel routs the foe, 
Though by the dragon led. 


Far sweeter is that triumph-roar 
Than mildest evening breeze, 

With murmurs musical and low, 
Amid the forest trees. 


And longest thou for help like this? 
Then listen all who will! 

God's Word proclaims the banner truth 
Of angels with us still. 


For is the battle sore to-day? 

~ In faith, press on the fight! 

Ho! ho! St. Michael leads the charge! 
Now hard the dragon smite! 


ie ee 


HURCH DEFENCE’ is the title 
of a monthly paper, of which 
the first issue has reached the 
Editor’s Table. It is devoted 

to the maintenance of Catholic Church prin- 
ciples and order against the encroachments 
of the Broad Church movement which 
threatens to make shreds and patches of 
Holy Scripture, and to reduce the Faith of 
the Church to an irridescent dream. We 

are pleased to note that the work which 
THE LIVING CHURCH has b2en doing along 
this line for twenty years, is appreciated by 
Church Defence, as indicated by numerous 
quotations from our columns and by editorial 
comment. This periodical is published in 
New York, the name of the editor not being 
given; it is understood, however, that the 

’ Rey. Dr. Clendenin has been active in the en- 
terprise. The ordination of Dr. Briggs and 

other danger signs in the Kast have alarmed 
the conservative and Catholic Churchmen 
in New York, and they have felt constrained 
to take united action. Church Defence is to 
be the organ of an active campaign, and its 
first issue indicates that this will be carri¢d 

The cut on the first page (if 

we may be allowed a gentle criticism), 

while it may attract attention, seems hardly 
consistent with the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 
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i HE REV. JOSEPH M. FRANCIS, D.D., 


whose portrait appears on the cover- 
page this week, was born April 6th, 1862, 
‘at EKaglesmere, Pa. Five years later, upon 
the death of his father, the family removed 
to the old home, in Philadelphia, where 
Mr. Francis grew to manhood. For eight 
years he was a student at the Episco- 
pal Academy, and then took a collegiate 


_ course at Racine, Wis. Mr. Francis’ theolog- 
ical course was pursued under the super- 
_ vision’ of Bishop Welles, of Milwaukee, for 


whom he filled the position of secretary for 


several years. In All Saints’ cathedral, Mil- 


waukee, on St, Thomas’ Day, Dec. 21, 1884, 


_ came his ordination as deacon, followed by 


his elevation to the priesthood, on Dee. 19, 
1886. During his diaconate, the Rev. Mr. 
Francis was connected with the cathedral, 


where he had charge of two missions—St. 
Edmund’s, North Milwaukee, and St.Peter’s, 
Greenfield, and, later, attended the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and received some training in 
parochial work, both in Oxford and Dublin. 
Returning to his native land in 1886, he was 
for a few months resident canon of the ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee. In June, 1887, he was 
married to Miss Stevens, of Milwaukee, and 
at once entered on the rectorship of St. 
Luke’s church, Whitewater, Wis. This 
charge was retained for a year and a half, 
during which time the church debt was 
paid. On Christmas Day, of 1888, the Rev. 
Mr. Francis, with his wife, started on the 
long journey to Japan, where he became 
Bishop Williams’ assistant at Trinity 
church, Tokyo, now the cathedral. He was 
elected by the convocation a professor in 
Trinity Divinity School, Tokyo, at first do- 
ing part of the work of Old Testament Exe- 
gesis. Later, he became professor of Eccle- 
siastical History and Systematic Divinity, 
and in 1894, was appointed sub-dean of the 
school. By concurrent action of the English 
Bishop of North Tokyo, Mr. Francis was ap- 
pointed a member of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Japanese Church. He also served 
as delegate to the General Convention of 
the Japanese »Church. and in 1895, was 
elected by the mission convocation to the 
General Convention, at Minneapolis. Mr, 
Francis was the first editor and manager 
of the official magazine of the Japan mis- 
sion, The Church in Japan. In January, 1898, 
he became rector of Ss. Paul’s church, Ev- 
ansville, tnd., since which time his record 
as an earnest and successful priest has been 
fully attested by the prosperity of his par- 
ish. As recorded elsewhere, he has now 
been consecrated Bishop of Indiana. 
“ — a — 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 

N old farmer who had been to the 

metropolis was describing to his 

friends the splendor of the hotel at 

which he stayed. ‘‘Kverything was 
perfect,” said he, ‘‘all but one thing—they 
kept the light burning all night in my bed- 
room, a thing I ain’t used to.” 

“Well,” said one wag, ‘‘why didn’t you 
blow it out?” 
“Blow it out!” said the farmer. ‘‘How 

could I? The pesky thing was inside a bot- 
tle!”—Collier’s Weekly. 


RS. Humphry Ward has written a let- 

ter to the London Times in which she 
appeals to the High Churchmen of the 
Anglican Church to make it possible for 
Unitarians to enter the Anglican fold. She 
pleads for modifications in the terms of 
personal subscription. ‘‘Itis,’’ says The Con- 
gregationalist, ‘‘a peculiar act of a woman 
blessed with more than usual perspicuity in 
most matters. A more futile plea could 
scarcely be imagined.” 


HE London correspondent of The EHpisco- 

pal Recorder, of Philadelphia, writes of 
the circumstances attending the publication 
of a new edition of the Bible by a Glasgow 
house, in illustration of the care taken in 
printing the Scriptures.* It may not be gen- 
erally known, it says, that in Scotland any- 


‘body may print the Scriptures, but before 


publishing any edition a copy of it must ber 
read by a government official and duly li- 
censed. The edition issued by the Glasgow 
firm was so small that two or three copies 
will go into the waistcoat pocket, and the 
reading of it no ordinary eyesight can man- 
age without the aid of a magnifying glass. 
But this microscopic Bible had to be perused 
from beginning to end before the law al- 
lowed it to be licensed for publication. 


OMEN may find food for thought in the 
following from Scribner's Magazine: 


Woman’s inhumanity to man is a good deal in 
evidence. The lateSenator Morton, of Indiana, 
was, it will be remembered, an invalid and a 
cripple. He came into a company at the capitol 
one day ina state of great indignation because, 
in a street-car crowded with young women, not 
one had offered him a seat, and he had been 
compelled to make the journey painfully and 
precariously supported upon his crutches. The 
like of this may very often be seen. Humanity, 
consideration for weakness and helplessness, is 
the root of which chivalry is the fine flower. It 
is a startling proposition that man’s inhumanity 
to man is less than woman’s, but the time seems 
to give it some proof. At any rate, a man evi- 
dently disabled would not be allowed to stand in 
a public conveyance in which able-bodied men 
were seated, even in the most unchivalrous part 
of our country, which I have given some reasons 
for believing to be the city of New York. And, 
if that be true, it seems that the assumption of 
the right of an able-bodied woman to remain 
seated while a disabled man is standing, is an 
assumption that the claims of chivalry are su- 
perior to those of humanity. Oa the other hand, 
it may fairly be said that the selfishness of 
women, with regard to the wayfaring man, is 
more thoughtless and p2rfunctory than the 
selfishness of men with regard to the wayfaring 
woman. In this country, at least, this latter is 
in all cases felt to be a violation of propriety 
and decency. The native American feels him- 
self to be both on his defence and without de- 
fence, when he is arraigned for it. 


ETORT courteous: Schubert, on going 
. home one evening, was beset by two 
tipsy young fellows who insisted on having 
an impromptu poem from him, and who 
would not let him go a step further till he 
had produced one. ‘‘Well, then,” said Schu- 
bert to the speaker, ‘what is your name?” 
“My name,” said he, ‘“‘is Fesele.” ‘And 
mine,” said his companion, ‘‘is Klumpp.” 
Thereupon the poet produced the following: 
Wird man das F from Fesel reissen 
Und das K from Klump; 
So wird der Hine, Esel heissen 
Und der Andere, Lump. 
Which in English is this: 
If you the F from Fesel take, 
And then the K from Klump, 


*T will of the one an Hsel (ass) make, 
And of the other just a Lwmp (scamp). 


N interesting experiment in turning large 
farms into small holdings, which may 
help to solve the agricultural problem in 
England, was completed in Dorsetshire. Sir 
Robert Edgecombe,several years ago, bought 
a farm of 343 acres, spent money in building 
roads and wells, divided it up into twenty- 
five holdings of from two to thirty-three 
acres, and offered them for sale, payment to 
be made in ten equal annual installments. 
Purchasers were readily found of all trades 
and classes, eight only being agricultural 
laborers, and all the installments, with slight 
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exceptions, have already been paid off. In- 
stead of a farmer and three laborers, there 
are now twenty-five families of seventy-five 
persons on the land, which has increased in 
value from £170 to £313 a year. 


— %— 
The Higher Criticism Applied 


to a Modern Instance 


N this note I endeavor to apply the critical 
principles with which we are familiar, when 
applied to ‘the Hexateuch,”’ to a well-known 
ode of the poet Burns. I shall endeavor to show 
that it must have proceeded from at least two 
‘sources,’ with a probable admixture by a third 
hand in the last stanza; which, after approved 
precedent, I venture to ascribe to a ‘“‘compiler”’ 
who ‘‘appears to have introduced slight addi- 
tions of his own.’’ I shall distinguish the 
sources as Bl and B2, and the compiler as C. 
The ode consists of nine stanzas, and it will be 
seen at a glance that the principal line of de- 
marcation falls after the fifth of these. The 
first five I assign to Bl, the next three unhesi- 
tatingly to B2, while of the last I speak with 
more reserve, and leave to more curious and 
minute critics the question in what proportions 
itis to be divided between B2andC. I fearI 
shall hardly make my remarks intelligible with- 
out a transcript of the greater part of the poem, 
which, happily, is not long: 
TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 


ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH A PLOUGH, IN 
APRIL, 1786 
Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
‘Thy slender stem: 
To Spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 
Alas! it’s no\thy neebor sweet, 
The bonny lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet ‘ 
Wi’ spreckled breast. 
When upward springing, blithe to greet 
The purpling East! 
* * # * * * 
The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun shield, 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 


Unseen, ulane. 
* * * * * * 


Above each row of asterisks marks a stanza 
missed, and here the above ‘‘line of demarca- 
tion” occurs. I proceed to B2, in four stanzas, 
the last modified by C: 


Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starred! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till bilows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To mis'ry’s brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but heaven 
He, ruined, sink! 


Even thou who mourn’'st the daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date; 

Stern ruin’s ploughshare drives elate 
Fullon thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight , 
Shall be thy doom.”’ 

In Bl the dialect is the Scottish vernacular, in 
B2, the classic English meets us. Their differ- 
ences are far more strongly marked than those 
on account of which certain metrical pieces in 
the Old Testament; ¢. g., the Song of Moses in 
Deut. xxxii,have been assigned to a poet of 
Northern Israel. For here the differences in- 
clude that of grammatical form, and that of vo- 
cabulary, as well as that of divergent mouldings 
of words common to both dialects. The most 
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glaring instance of grammatical form is that of 
the third person singular of the verb in classic 
English being used for the second in Scotch. 
This occurs five times in the five stanzas of 
Bi—Thou’s [has] met,’”’ ‘Thou... . adorns,” 
and in the last two omitted stanzas, ‘‘Thou 
glinted forth,” ‘‘Thou lifts,’’ and ‘'Thou lies.” 
Contrast with these repeated instances the op- 
posite one in the concluding stanzas: ‘'Thou 
who mourn’st’? for which Bl would certainly 
have given ‘“‘Thou that mourns.”’ A different vo- 
cabulary is shown by the terms stoure, weet, 
bield; modified word-forms meet us in maun, 
neebor, cauld, wa’, and in the easily recognized 
amang, stane, alane, snawie; while in the 
phrase, the histie stibble-field, we have an ex- 
ample of each of these two latter combined. 


I have dwelt thus far on linguistic points. But 
the contrast in the thoughts presented is no less 
marked than that of language. Who does not 
see that pure physical objectivity characterizes 
Bl,while B2 is marked by moral subjectivity and 
seutimental reflection? The former deals with 
rusticfeatures which appeal directly and simply 
to the senses, like those of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“Ode toSpring.’? The latter exhibits in every 
stanza a new image of pathetic sadness. More- 
over, the two differences correspond and con- 
firm one another. The Northern dialect claims 
the physical realm as its own, and the Southern, 
the ethical. That Bi and B2 ‘form two clearly 
definable independent sources, is a conclusion 
that may be accepted without hesitation,” 
since form and matter concur to establish it. 


But, further, B2 “is marked by a series of re- 
curring features which are absent from the 
other,” and in it “particular formule are re- 
peated with great frequency,’ considering the 
brevity of the work. Thus we have in stanza 
viii. ‘‘such is the fate of artless maid’’; in vii., 
we have ditto repeated ‘‘of simple bard’’; in 
vii., ‘such fate,’ with a slight variation, ‘‘to 
suffering worth’’; while in ix., the variation 
from the norm, due, perhaps, as above suggest- 
ed, to C, is greater, the phrase appearing as 
“that fate is thine,’ and being here transposed 
from the first to the second line of the stanza. 
Again, we have a precisely similar formulaic 
recurrence in the fifth line of every stanza in 
succession, ‘‘Till she, like thee... . Till billows 
rage,... Till wrenched off, . Till crushed 
beneath,’’ etc. This love of formulaic iterancy 
is wholly absent from B1, the “‘style” of which 
‘Gs freer and more varied’’; while these last 
four stanzas are ‘marked uniformly by the 
same distinctive and stereotyped phraseology”’ 
in each. 


Yet more, B2 exhibits a ‘distinctive and ster- 
eotyped”’ syntactic form otherwise. In every 
one of its stanzas, except the last, the second 
and the third line form each a compound term 
constructed in apposition to a simple term in the 
first line,and yet not coupled to each other by 
any conjunction. To put it briefly, every such 
pair of lines forms apposed asyndeta. Thus to 
‘‘maid’’? in stanza vi., line 1, is apposed “Sweet 
floweret of,’’ etc., and again is apposed ‘“‘by 
love’s simplicity,” ete. To ‘bard’ in vii., 1, is 
apposed ‘On. . . luckless starred,’ and again 
is apposed ‘‘unskilful he,”? etc,, where ‘the”’ vir- 
tually repeats the first term. Again, in viii., 1, 
“suffering worth’ (a poetical abstraction for ‘“‘a 
worthy man who suffers’) has similarly at- 
tached to it its two following lines; and al- 
though helped by the relative ‘‘who,”’ yet the 
effect is the same. Thus ‘“‘sentences cast in the 
same type recur.’’ From any such monotony of 
structure Bl is wholly free; not to mention that 
such a poeticalabstraction as that just noticed 
is wholly foreign tohis rustic muse. ‘‘Suffering 
worth” reminds us of Shakespeare’s phrase, 
‘patient merit,’ and this suggests that the au- 
thor had access to sources of culture to which 
that of Bl was a stranger. 


The compiler, whose hand we trace in the 
closing stanza, or else the poet of B2 had evi- 
dently, in his apostrophe to himself, “Even thou 
who mourn’st,”? reproduced a trace of Gray’s 
‘\Hlegy’’ in the stanza which links it to the per- 
sonality of the poet. 
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For thee, who mindful of the unhonored dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tales relate, etc. 
But he had forgotten that ‘‘thee”’ of the preced- 
ing stanzas is the daisy itself. Here, then, the 
hand of a compiler seems clearly betrayed. Of 
course we need not doubt that the poet of B2 
had Bl before him, and adjusted a moral, or se- 
ries of morals, to it; to which joint composition 
C puts some finishing touches, and thus complet- 
ed ‘“‘the process by which the ‘Ode to the Daisy” 
assumed its present shape.” 

To sum up, then, Bl and B2 are distinct from 
each other, as being products respectively of a 
Northern and a Southern dialect; and this ef- 
fects their grammatical form, including that of 
the verb personal, the vocabulary, and the type 
of word-moulding. They are distinct, also, in 
respect of marked phraseological recurrences, 
which one exhibits freely, while from the other 
they are wholly absent. They are distinct in 
respect to syntactical arrangement, which in BL 
is free and varied, but in B2 tends to fall into a 
fixed norm. And they are even more strongly 


contrasted, if possible, in respect of subject: — 


matter, and the absence or presence of implied 
references to other standard works. And 
“where,” as in the case before us, “the differ- 
ences are,’ in proportion to the very slight bulk 
of the whole,‘‘at once numerous, recurrent, and sys- 
tematic, they may be regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence thatthe compositions in which they occur 
are not the work of one and the same author.”’ 
But indeed we know from another poem in 

the same collection, in the same Northern dia- 
lect, and in the same metre, that Bl couid mor- 
alize, when the fit seized him, and that, too, 
without forsaking his native rustic tongue. I 
will quote a short sample, only, from the stanzas 
“To a Mouse,’? whose nest, it seems, had been 
stirred by the same ploughshare which tore up 
the daisy: 

Thou saw * the field laid bare an’ waste 

An’ weary winter comin’ fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought * to dwell; 
Till crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble, 
Hast cost thee mony a weary nibble. 
Now thou's turn’d* out fora’ thy trouble, 
But | house or hauld, 
thole the winter’s sleety dribble 
An’ cranreuch cauld! 


Butt Mousie, thou art no thy lane ' 
In proving foresight may be vain; 
The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
And lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promis’d joy. 
Still thou art blest, compar’d wi’ me! 

Here, then, we trace the hand and style of BL 
throughout. Thus the argument from resem- 
blance confirms that from difference; and both — 
together lead us to an assured conviction that 
Bi and B2 are distinct and separate authors. In 
this last case, however, there is no B2, and 
therefore no room for the work of C. 

T venture, therefore, to express the genesis of 
the ‘Ode to the Daisy”’ by the formula Bl plus 
B2 plus B2 multiplied by C. The quotations in in- 
verted commas, where not from the poem itself, 
are from the valuable article of Professor S. R. 
Driver on “‘Genesis,’’} in his enumeration of the 
characteristics which distinguish the P of the 


critics from their J or JE. Where the phrases — 
of so distinguished an authority were so appo- — 


siteto the purpose, it would have been a mere 
affectation of originality to invent new ones. I 
am not aware that I have omitted any of the 
tests applied by him. I am not conscious of 
using them in any changed sense; or if any 
change there be, it is a change to a fortiori; for 
e. g., the difference between Scotch vernacular — 
and classic English is greater than any amount 


of difference in style where the vernacular used — A 


TT 
* These will be recognized as examples of the dia- 


lectic usage of the personal verb above referred to int 4 


the text. 
+*But,” in the Northern dialect is a preposition 
‘‘without.’’ 


t'Dict. of the Bible,’’ 2d ed., I. ii. pp. 1149, foll. 
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is the same. Some may, perhaps, be led by the 
above to frame and apply a_destructive hypo- 
thetical syllogism: “If A is B, then C is D; but 
if Cbe not D, then A is not B”; or, to clothe 
form with matter: “If the method of the High- 
er Criticism is trustworthy, then the above Ode 
must be by more than one author.’? Any who 
have got thus far will be able to judge for them- 
selves whether this consequent is to be omitted 
or denied, and to clinch the argument accord- 
ingly.—Canon Hayman, in Sunday Magazine. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Religion. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, London. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 301. Price, $1.50. 

; Every intelligent Churchman and Church- 
woman ought to feel an interest in the ‘‘Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology,” of which this 
is the first volume. The purpose of this impor- 
tant series is to translate sound and solid theo- 
logical learning into the vernacular of every- 
day practical religion. This is a very laudable 
endeavor. Multitudes of busy people who 
would never look into a theological treatise, 
will read these attraetive volumes with delight. 
One of the greatest needs of our day is for 
Catholic truth to be thrown into such a read- 
able form as will commend it to the inquiring 
minds of the masses of our people. This need 
seems likely to be met by the series which Canon 
Newbolt has projected. The volumes thus far 
arranged for are as follows: Baptism, by the 
Rev. Darwell Stone; Confirmation, by the Bish- 
op of Vermont; Holy Matrimony, by Canon Knox 
Little; The Prayer Book, bv the Rev. Leighton 
Pullan; Prayer, by Canon Worlledge; the Holy 
Communion, by Father Puller; Religious Cere- 
monial, by the Rev. F. E. Brightman, librarian 
of Pusey House. 

The initial volume of the series, with which 
we are just now especially concerned, is a work 
of singular interest, and ought to reach a wide 
circle of readers. ‘Religion’ is a very familiar 
word, but the idea which it conveys to the or- 
dinary mind is most hazy and indistinct. We 
suspect few people of the present day could tell 
what they mean by it. To have this idea 

_ cleared up, to have the nature and functions of 
religion defined, is a vital necessity to us all. 
Canon Newbolt defines it in a chapter of ex- 
treme interest as ‘‘the attitude towards God of 
one who has discovered His ownership, His 
wisdom, and His power.’’ He then goes on to 
the consideration of such topics as Orthodoxy, 
Morality, The Higher Life, The Great Ideal as 
Exhibited in the Earthly Life of Our Lord, the 
Obstacles to Religion, External and Internal, 
The Expression of Religion in Worship and in 

Goodness, and The Divine Helps to Religion as 
Given in the Atonement and the Church. 
Thus it will be seen that he covers almost the 
whole wide range of religious knowledge and 
grapples with all the chief problems of human 

_ life. His method of treatment is fresh and 
original. There is not a dull page in the book, 
nor a chapter which does not open up practical 
questions of simply absorbing interest. The 
author is abundantly qualified to answer the 
restless, eager iftellects of our day, and to set 
them at rest. Often he makes the time-honored 
truths of our holy religion stand out in new 
lights which cause them to glow with unimag- 
ined splendor. Many a deluded notion by 
which multitudes are misled is shown up by 
him in all its wretched weakness and deceit. 
Take, for instance, the following trenchant 
passage from p. 83: 

We are familiar with the cry which is so intensely 
popular, ‘Give us a simple Christianity. Let us get 

. behind the Christ of the Epistles and go to the simple 
Christ of the Gospels. Let us penetrate beneath the 
different peculiarities of varying religions, and get at 
the strong underlying residuum which will constitute 
a common Christianity, or even a universal religion.”’ 
But suppose, in another sphere of our necessities, we 
were to seek the advice of some famous physician, and 

_ were to return armed with some medical prescription 
which he assured us would without fail ease our com- 
aint and restore us to our wsit ed health. W ka 


t 


a 
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would be said of our earnestness, or indeed our intel- 
ligence, if we compared this prescription with others 
given by other physicians for other and various mal- 
adies, and by omitting some elements which we dis- 
liked, and others which we regarded as poisonous, 
while we substituted some which took our fancy, we 
were to attempt to cure ourselves with a harmless 
residuum, which represented our idea of the medical 
basis of all cures? And so when the Great Physician 
says to His Church, ‘‘Go ye, therefore, and make dis- 
ciples,’’ etc.—who are we that we shou d presume to 
alter this great precept, or talk of a necessary resid- 
uum? Let us say we dislike it in itself, if we will, 
andfear its far-reaching claims. There s at least 
something intelligible in trying to ignore it; it is the 
height of folly to presume to better ‘t. 

We hope the clergy will buy and read this 
most stimulating book, and recommend it to 
their more intelligent laity. 


The Making of a Man. By James W. Lee. Chi- 
cagoand New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

A remarkable book inevery way. The author 
shows how, in the economy of nature, provision 
for man’s life here and in the future world is 
made. Dr. Lee has a full grasp of the subject 
from both a scientific and a religious point of 
view. The contents are divided under the fol- 
lowing heads: Bread, Power, Truth, Right- 
eousness, Beauty, Love, Immortality. The book 
is a useful one to placein the hands of scientists, 
who will find Dr. Lee’s arguments in full ac- 
cord with the most recent problems and discov- 
eries. It is a good book for the skeptic, for it is 
convincing in its reasoning. The clergyman and 
student will each profit by a careful study of 
Dr. Lee’s work, which, avoiding mere theory 
and religious cant, is worthy of a place in every 
library. 


Mr. Milo Bush and Other Worthies; Their Recol- 
lections. By Hayden Carruth. Illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. New York: Harper & Bros, 1899. Price, 81. 
A collection of droll stories whose chief merit 

consists in colossal exaggerations. They are 

langhable enough, and for those who like this 
sort of thing, this is the sort of thing they will 
like. There is decided cleverness in the patois 
and peculiar English of races and persons, but 
an entire absence of that higher and truer wit, 
which is as delicate and spiritual as a perfume. 

They have a broad gorgeousness more powerful, 

possibly, for present effect, but the odor of true 

wit reaches farther and is more enduring. 


By Henry James. New York 
Price, $1.50. 

A terribly long novel, but we can pardon 
length when there is. something to balance it, 
and certainly Mr. Henry James always gives 
youthat. The book has all that delicate touch 
and keen insight into character which mark the 
well known author. The heroine is an English 
girl, with rather a fast mother whose object is 
to keep her daughter from ‘*knowing beans.”’ 


The Awkward Age. 
and London: Harper & Bros. 
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$18,000 T° be 
Given 


in Cash Away 


On the fifteenth of next 
April to all agents sending 


20 or more subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to 


the agent sending the largest 
list —$750—$500—$400— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 


with the general fund of 
$3000,amounting to $18,000, 
will be given zx addition to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for large clubs. 
Send for full particulars. 
Profitable work all winter. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The young woman is, however, preternaturally 
sharp, and discovers a great dea] about beans in 
all their varieties. A young fellow loves her, 
but on account of her great acquaintance with 
the vegetable in question, hesitates about mar- 
rying her. He dillies and dallies, and she goes 
on, becoming more and more conversant with 
bean culture. Then comes a complication with 
another girl, who does not known a bean even 
when the bag is open, the very innocence of the 
spring lamb. ; 

We will not tell any more of the story, be- 
cause it is not fair tothe publishers. The book 
is nota great picture of life, but it is a minia- 
ture, and very well painted it is, and well worth 
a place in your gallery. 

The Christianity of St. Paul. By S. A. Alexander, 
Reader of the Temple Church. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 216. Price, $1.25. 

This book does not claim to be an exhaustive 
exposition of the theology of St. Paul, but 
rather to illustrate in a direct, practical, and 
simple way the mind of St. Paul on certain great 
aspects of the Christian Faith. The sermons 
which it contains are models of their kind. They 
have probably as strong an infusion of doctrine 
as an ordinary congregation of to-day can as- 
similate,and put it into its most attractive form. 
Their language is as clear as crystal, and ex- 
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presses the preacher’s meaning in the most lu- 
minous way. They are keenly alive to the 
great problems of modern life, and bring to their 
solution the chief principles of the Gospel, and 
the highest wisdom of the past. The range of 
subjects with which they deal is a wide one, and 
embraces many topics of living interest. We 
congratulate the author on the production of so 
attractive and valuable a volume. 


The Dawn of Reason; or Mental Traits in the Low- 
er Animals. By James Welr, Jr., Md. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 

“I wish to be plainly understood,” says the 
author, ‘“‘as asserting the physical basis and or- 
igin of all psychical operations whatever they 
may be.”’ ‘Mind is a resultant of nerve action.”’ 
“T think it can be safely asserted and success- 
fully maintained that mind in the lower animals 
is the same in kind as that of man.’? Those who 
hold to the theory that mind comes only from 
mind, as life from life, are called ‘‘creationists,”’ 
“‘wielders of the instinct club.’? The book, how- 
ever, is not largely controversial. It consists 
mostly of interesting descriptions of animal in- 
telligence. 


“THE QUEEN OF THE Swamp,” is the unique 
title of a book of short stories by Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, the sub-title being‘‘And Other 
Plain Americans.’? The stories, which have ap- 
peared in the magazines from time to time, em- 
body some phases of American life which have 
passed away, the scenes being laid in the mid- 
West. They are classified under Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and extend back in 
time to 1846. Miss Catherwood’s drawing is true 
to life, not only to the outer life, language, and 
environment, but also to the inner life and heart 
and experience of the humanity of which she 
writes. [Boston: Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 
Price, $1.25. ] 


“A CYCLE oF Storins,’” by Barbara Yechton 
will be published this week by Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker. A wish has been expressed by 
many readers fora collection cf her short sto- 
ries, and twenty-one will be included in the new 
book. The style of binding and size of book will 
be uniform with ‘‘Derrick,” and ‘tA Lovable 
Crank.”’ 


Periodicals 


The Fortnightly Review for September contains 
as its leading article, ‘‘The Philosophy of the 
Dreyfus Case,” by Andre Godferneux, in which 
the opposing political and social ideas underly- 
ing this cause celebre are forcibly described. ‘A 
New Caroline Commonplace Book” is good read- 
ing for literary critics, and so is the article on 
M. Brunetiere. One of the best papers in this 
number is that on ‘King Alfred’s Country,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Greswell. It enables us to trace 
the outlines of the ancient Arthurian kingdom 
Which had descended to the Saxon Alfred, and 
to the limits of which his dominions had been 
reduced by the invading Danes before he arose 
to be their conqueror, and to make for himself 
for all time the honored name of ‘Alfred the 
Great.” ; 


The Nineteenth Century for September is a 
Strong number. South African affairs are ably 
discussed by Sir Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G. 
“An ladian Plague Story,” by Cornelia Sorabj , 
is fascinating, but horcible. The grand debate 
des yrandes Dames over the Women’s Congress is 
continued with unabated vigor; and zeal enough 
to raise and educate a large family has already 
been expended upon the subject. Miss Hliza- 
beth L. Banks? article on ‘‘The American Negro 
and His Place,’’ will attract wide attention; ac- 
cording to Miss Banks’ frank statements, his 
place is a very small one, not much more in evi- 
dence than are ‘‘snakes in Ireland.”’ 


Church Music 


New issues from the house of Novello, Ewer 
& Co., New York, this week, are received as 
follows: A service of sterling character for the 
Holy Communion, by C. Steggall, in A, being 
No. 39, the latest in the series of Short Settings, 


The Living Church 


with inclusion of Benedictus and Agnus Dei, and 
one which is in every way worthy of fellowship 
in the valued list of works preceding. (Price, 
50 cents.) A recent composition to Te Deum, in 
F, by J. Edward German, is extended and 
grandiose (22 pp., with an added pedal staff) ; it 
contains many- repetitions, and is properly 
adapted only to ‘‘solemn’’ use, and then by a 
choir of uncommon training and resources. (40 
cents.) 

In the Novello “Short Anthems”’’ series, we 
find a setting to ‘“‘“Mercy and Truth are met to- 
gether,’ adapted and arranged from the music 
of the Russian Church by Arthur Sullivan. (6 
cents:) Six easy full anthems, by that very 
Churchly writer, Frederick Iliffe, suitable to 
any fair parish choir: ‘‘Fret not thyself because 
of the ungodly,” ‘‘I look for the Lord,” ‘Lord, I 
call upon Thee,’ ‘My song shall be of mercy 
and judgment,’ ‘‘O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness,” ‘‘The Lord is King, He 
sitteth between the cherubims”’ (each 6 cents). 
Mr. Iliffe is well noted in his compositions for 
ecclesiastical vigor and musical correctness, and 
these short anthems named are very fitting for 
introits before Celebration, being also suitably 
short. In similar listing and character we 
might place ‘The Sacrifice of God,’ by Herbert 
W. Wareing. (Musical Times, 6 cents.) There is 
rich musical thought, with sympathetic expres- 
sion and brilliancy of tone color and contrast, in 
the morning and evening services, by S. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, in F, Te Deum, Benedictus, and 
Jubilate, Magnificat and Nune Dimittis,—three 
numbers (15 cents each). These would well 
suit as reserves for the great feasts, in compe- 
tent choirs only. Simpler and more generally 
useful services will be found in a Te Deum 
in the key of A flat, by Stainer (general chant 
form), and a unison Te Deum in E flat, by HE. W. 
Naylor (12 cents). 


Books Received 
Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 
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A Mountain Europa. By John Fox, Jr., with portrait. 
$1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER 
My Smoking-room Companions. By William Harvey 
King. 
W. WALKER, London 
Home Thrusts. By the Rev. Charles Hyde Brooke. 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN COMPANY, Milwaukee 


White and Black Under the Old Regime. By Victoria 
C. Clayton. $1. 


A. C. McTLURG & Co., Chicago 
On General Thomas’ Staff. By Byron A, Dunn. $1.25. 
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minster Abbey, the humble cottage and hs Wee's 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The sel? 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
highest praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

_ The Sankey Model (so called because it was de- 
signed for andis used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches. lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order price, $180.00. Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested, 
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PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR THE FAITHFUL 


Gathered by the Rev. John C. Sage, Endorsed by bishops, 
priests, and peop e. Sevento thousand now on sale. 

The Ciurchman says: “Has the merit of simplicity, 
directness and brevity. There are thousands of ad- 
herents and communicants of the Church who would 
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well edited guides to devotion and to the ordering of 
the Christian life.” 
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THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE VOCALION ISITS EXQUISITE TONE 


RGANS BUILT on the Vocalion system are 


pre-eminently fitted for church services. 
They havea full, rich, diapason tone anda 
peculiar delicacy in the string registers, 


which make them of inestimable value as an accom* 
paniment to the human voice. 

The method of tone production is radically dif- _ 
ferent from all others. It gives the pitch as a fixed 


quality, free reeds being used for the purpose. In 
connection with each reed there is a pipe or chamber 
through which the tone passes and which determines 
itsquality. By this means the reed is given a smooth, 
fluty quality of tone as wel! as resonance and remark- 
able power. 
The distinctive features of the Vocalion are 
Tonal superiority ; 


Compactness of form in proportion to capacity. 
Variety of registration ; 
And price. 

We wish to call the attention of all church societies 
contemplating the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, a 
full description of which we shall be glad to furnish upon 
application’ Send for Catalogue G. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Jack me Young Ranchman. By George Bird Grin- 
nell. - 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 
Bible Study by Periods. By the Rev. Henry T. Sell, 
| A.M. 69c. 


Ce aa Preacher. By the Rev. Sherlock Bristol. 
1.25, 


The Cry From the Sea, and the Answer from the 
Shore. By the Rev. T. S. Treanor, M. A. $1.50. 
Missions in Eden. By Mrs. Crosby H. Wheeler. 81. 


E. & J. B. YouNG & Co. 
Sunday Reading forthe Young. $1.25. 


Opinions of the Press 
The Baltimore American 

SPIRITUALISM INVESTIGATED.—Professor Hyslop 
will not be able, in all probability, to add any- 
thing of note to his rubbish, and scientists 
will be astounded that an intelligent pro- 
fessor can be so deluded as to offer it as 
scientific testimony, much less proof. Proof 
may yet be offered of the immortality of 
the soul, but it will be in accord with scientific 
principles, and not the eccentricities -of 
mind transference, the ravings of hysteria, or 
theingenious trickery of adventurers. The in- 
destructibility of matter will probably be the 
starting point of such effort. If no atom of mat- 
ter is or can be destroyed, then all the atoms in 
a human being ought to come together again at 
some remote period in the future, and the hu- 
man being be rehabilitated. This may be the 
solution of the problem, but meanwhile revela- 
tion tells all that it is necessary to know about 
the matter. Further knowledge may have been 
wisely concealed. Progress in this world is un- 
doubtedly part of God’s economy, and, were the 
delights of a future world to be specifically re- 
vealed, men might lose all interest in the pres- 
ent, and thus arrest the wheels of progress. 
Such things have actually occurred ona limited 
scale, and it is not desirable that they should be 


repeated. 
The Standard (Baptist) 


Siens or tun Timus —Along with the threat- 
ening perils that confront us, no one can fail to 
see that there are real forces at work for the 
bettering of the conditions of the people in 
classes and masses. The Postoffice, the public 
school, and various other activities of a similar 
nature, havesurely wrought no harm. Person- 
ally I write as one who is not a confirmed be- 
liever in the declaration that men primarily are 
made better men by improving their surround- 
ings. To transfer a man from a hovel to a pal- 
ace does not of necessity transform him from a 
sinner to a saint. To enable a man to ride at a 
speed of seventy miles an hour instead of riding 
in a slow coach at a speed of six, is not of ne- 


cessity to send him forward in the right direc- 


tion. To lift a man is not always to elevate 
him. The best stepping stones may be dead 
selves. But when all these things have been 
said, there can be no doubt of the power of in- 
centive which comes with the improved condi- 
tions. Prevention of crime is better than pun- 
ishment. Restriction of disease is better than 
cure. And many a stream is issuing from the 
sanctuary, and from other places as well, to day, 
which is bound to be for the blessing of the 
people. Institutional churches, social and col- 
lege settlements,a new and renewed Incarna- 
tion, have too well proved their right to be, 
under certain conditions, to be laughed to scorn. 
They are a part of the real force which is mov- 
ing the people to-day to a perception of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Problems? Yes. Perils? Yes, and many of 
them. But they that be for us are more than 
they that be against us. Good not unmixed 


with evil, and evil not devoid of good, lie 


all about us. After all has been said, what is 
the “work”? to which we are called? What is 
the “field?” which with platitudinous frequency 
we are told lieson every side, white for the 
harvest? What is the Christian Church for? 


“Why are we in it? Decay and rust are certainly 


not the best conditions, and ease from lack of 
problems is not the best state even for Zion. 
Hope and faith and courage are not qualities re- 
quired when there is nothing to be done. 
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MR. F. TENNYSON NEELY’S SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 


Found in the Philippines, - - ~ $1.25 


First Edition 100,000 Copies 
Fort Frayne, - - - - 1.25 
A Garrison Tangle, ~ - - 


An Army Wife (illustrated), = 1,25 
Warrior Gap, 2 = - - 1.25 
A Wounded Name, = ~ = 1.25 
Trumpeter Fred (illustrated), ~ 50c. 
Noble Blood = os = zm 50c. 


‘“Hyrom the lowest soldier to 
officer, from the servant to the master. there 
is not a character in any of Captain King’s 
novels that is not wholly in keeping with ex- 
pressed sentiments. There is not a movement 
made on the field, not a break from the ranks, 
not an offence against the military code of dis- 
cipline, and hardly a heart-beat that escapes 
his watchfulness.’’—Boston Herald. 


Sold everywhere Mailed for the price. 


NEELY’S WONDERFUL 
PANORAMAS 


Containing full-page half-tone engravings 
from original photographs taken on the spot, of 
scenes in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
vivid pictures of actual camp life, reproduciog 
many faces familiar to all, Portraits of Heroes. 
Live and stirring pictures showing our soldiers 
in action on the battlefield. Also views of promi- 
nent places in all of the new possessions, 


FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES, 160 full-page half 
tone engravings from original photographs just re- 
ceived from Manila. Cloth, 50c. Paper, 25c. 

GREATER AMERICA, 160 full-page half-tone engray- 
ings from original photos. Cloth 50c. Paper, 25c. 

OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 128 full-page ha‘f-tone en- 
eee from original photographs. Cloth,50c. Pa- 
per, 25c. 

THE LITTLE I SAW OF CUBA, by Burr McIntosh, 
173 pages profusely illustrated from photographs, 
many of which are the only ones in existence. Cloth, 
50c. Paper, 25c. 

NEELY’S PHOTOGRAPHS, views of Chicago, Minneap- 
ol{ls, and St, Paul, 160 full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Cl th, 50c. Paper, 25c. 

PROMINENT AMERICAN CITIES, 160 half-tone views 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Cin- 
cinnati. Cloth, 50c. Paper, 25c. 


Sales will soon reach One Million Copies. 
Agenis Wanted. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 96 Queen Street, Londons 114 Fifth Ave., Ncw Yorks 259 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PUBLISHER. Manuscripts promptly cxamined. Catalogue free. 
Hducatioual Educational 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MARYLAND 


Gunston. 
Washington, D.€., near Thomas Circle, N. W. 
A Select Schoool for Young Ladtes. A ply for catalogue. 
Mr. & Mas. BEVERLEY R. MASON. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 

A select boarding and day school for girls. 
urban to New York. Reopens Oct, 2, 1899. Send for 
catalogue. - THE MISSES CORWINE. Principals. 


INDIANA 


howe Military School, gia, 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientific Schools,or Busi- 
ness. Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual 
Training (elective). Apa'ron says: ‘*Your careful personal 
training makes boys thoroughly relianle and industrious.” 
Fine Athletic Field and beautiful lakes. Illustrated cat- 
abogue sent Rev. J. H. MoOKENZIz, Rector. 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ii. 


THE CHICAGO DiocESsSAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, IIL 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector.™] 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, D1. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Novns, Headmaster. 


——— 
s , 
Western Theological Seminary, 
Chics go, iliinois. 

The 15th year opens Friday, Sept. 29, 1899, Feast of St. 
Michael and Ail Argels. For information, address the 
warden LEV. WM. J. GOLD, 8.T.D., 

1118 Washiugton Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, Ill. 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten departments; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefuily taught.. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to = 

Prin. 7 


Mrs. PHa@se H, SEABROOK, 
——— ees 
- CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Acknowledged th- Foremost School of Musical 


Learning. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. 


Entire Bldg. occupied Exclusively by this Institution. 


MUSIC a 


Dramatic Art, 
LANGUAGES. 
34th SEASON BEGINS SEPT, 11 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 87th year. 
Mrs. H. P. Lerrpverez, Principal, 
Miss E. D. HuntuEy, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Cambridge School for Girls, 


A select school with successful system of home board- 
ing. Send for School Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director, 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Bradford Academy, 


Founded 18038. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Principal, bradford, Mass. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHoP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium, Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


MISSOURI 


Bishop Robertson Hall, 


Episcopal. Estab. 1874. Boarding and Day School fcr 
Girls. Re-orcens, D. V., Sept. 13th, 1899. Apply to SISTER 
SUPERIOR, 1607-17 South Compton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. : 


MICHIGAN 


University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 


The 117th year begins Sept. 13. 1899. Eighty scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six {mportant 
buildings added since 1886, For Catasogue and Illustrated 
Supplement, address 

HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
Exeter, y ° 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. David's Hall, 


Thorough education. Home influeuce. Indorsed by 
leading educators. Rey. W. L. EVANS, M.A,, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Riverview Academy Sear. 


Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Keble School for Girls, Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ Under the supervision of Bishop Huntington. 
Twenty-ninth school year begins Thursday, September 


14, 1899, 
Apply to Miss MARY J. JACKSON. 
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The household 


The White Cross on the Red 
Altar 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND 


WHITE cross on a red draped altar. St. 

Ann’s parish could not afford a cross of 
brass. This was only a symbol of wood paint- 
ed white. It wasthe work of poverty. The 
red flannel draping the altar was shabby. 
It was expected to last all the year through, 
through Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, all 
the seasons, the same old red flannel. This, 
too, was poverty’s offering. 

Before the altar was a kneeling figure, 
that of the rector of St. Ann’s. His cassock 
was shabby, but his hair was white and 
long and lovely. 

Everybody called him ‘‘Father Preston,” 
Methodist Episcopalians as well as Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists; and every Roman Catholic saluted him 
with a special bow, and also said, ‘‘Father 
Preston.” 

“How the wind does roar!” thought the 
kneeling old man. ‘I hear the rafters 
overhead, out in the nave of the church, 
creak. It makes me think of a ship, and 
nave comes from navis, shixsp, doesn’t it? The 
church is the precious ark, and who will 
come to the ark of the Church this morn- 
ing?” 

‘*Boom, boom!” roared the wind. ‘‘Noone 
will come, boom, boom! No one will come?”’ 

That is what Mary Dennison said—‘‘Mary 
D.” people called her. Mary D. was Father 
Preston’s housekeeper. He had neither 
wife nor daughter living. There was ason, 
Henry. And where washe? A prodigalin 
a great city, he had, while intoxicated, 
shipped on board ofa vessel bound for the 
South of Africa. 

Off on the great deep somewhere that 
wild morning, the rector’s only descendant 
upon the earth might be supposed to be. 
But Mary D., what had she said that day? 
“Nobody will go to the church—stay at 
home, I beg ye!” 

“T,the rector of St. Ann’s, staying at home? 
Why, I goby Warden Jones’, and I pass the 
house of Arnold Bixby; he is a vestryman, 
and his daughter Ann is the parish clerk. I 
must set them an example.” 

“T warrant ye Father Preston, every one 
of them will be settin’ in their comfortable 
chairs as near their stoves as possible, and 
they won’t go near their windows to see 
who is passing.” 

“Oh no, Mary, oh no! I surely must set 
anexample.,, ThenI must set the new jani- 
tor an example.” 

“And whois that, Father Preston?” 

‘Samuel Sylvester.”’ 

“Samwel Sylvester! What, that sleepy- 
lookin’ chap? Why, Father Preston, he’s 
too lazy to try to breathe out in this roarin’ 
wind. I never knew him do anything wuth 
remembrin’ except takin’ our Henry down 
from a pear tree when he was stuck up 
in the limbs—Oh, oh scuse me!” Henry, 
the prodigal, was a subject never volun- 
tarily taken up asa rule. It wasa buried 
subject, and no one ever noticed the stone 
above the grave unless they stumbled upon 
it. Father Preston laid his hand upon his 
heart as if to stop a pain shooting through 
it. 

‘T—J must go,” he said. ‘'The sexton’s 
first morning at the church he must find me 


there,” 
Out into the uproar went the rector. The 


Ube Diving Church 


storm scolded him for coming. It brushed 
its heavy wings against him as if trying to 
overthrow him for his audacity. He stag- 
gered by the homes of warden, parish clerk, 
and vestryman, his soul amid the chilling 
storm feeling a delightful warmth because 
he was setting a good example. Nobody 
followed it. ‘‘I shall find the church open 
and a fire kindled, and it will seem likea 
house of refuge,” thought the rector. 


Through the storm a warm wave seemed 
to swell from the doors of St. Ann’s out as 
far as his chilled face, and gently stroked it. 
Within was the warmth of the conscious- 
ness of a good example, and without was the 
summer air blown from the opened doors of 
St. Ann’s, When he reached those doors 
they were closed! They were locked! Re- 
covering from his surprise, he said gently, 
‘Tam glad I havea key.” He opened the 
house. 

Empty! 

The big old-fashioned wood stove in one 
corner was cold as the sea roaring half a 
mile away. ‘‘Cold!” he murmured, ‘tI must 
start the fire myself,” 

Somebody that week had wanted to reach 
the supposed “‘sexton of St. Ann’s,” having 
lost a pair of spectacles eitherin the church 
or during a ride of five miles to the church. 
The note had been deposited in the rector’s 
box at the postoffice as the surest way of 
reaching an unknown Official of the parish. 

“Wit the nail on the head—squar!”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘That’s what half of them rectors 
are, saxtons.” 

Father Preston built afire and warmed up 
the stove, and knew that in the process of 
time—no one could say just when—it would 
do something toward warming up the 
church. 

Suddenly the rector heard a soft noise be- 
hind him. He turned, and there was the 
new sexton, Sam Sylvester, with his two 
small, sleepy eyes under two shaggy eye- 
brows. ‘‘Sam,” the people said. It was 
only the rector who thought as sexton he 
should enjoy his title in full, Samuel. 


‘‘Wall,” drawled Sam in his sleepy way, I 
didn’t git here, for I thought ye wouldn’t 
come, Somebody comin’ down the road said 
smoke was comin’ out of the chimbley, and 
I thought it might be that suthin had goton 
fire, and I’d better come up and look arter 
ile) 

“Something did get on fire. Some wood 
I put in the stove,” said the rector, with dig- 
nity. He wanted to say more, but he deemed 
it best to feel an emotion and stay its ex- 
pression. 

“Wall,” exclaimed Sam, and he stared 
helplessly. How the storm did roar, and 
the roof-timbers creaked, and the nave 
seemed more than ever like a ship out at 
sea, straining to get through a tempest. The 
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¥ FoR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH: * 
¥ A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- 
tine, make for their support and send to this 9 
country, CARMEL SOAP. Itis made of the 
sweet olive oil so plentifulin that country and is » 
¥ an absolutely safe sean for toilet and nursery, at 
moderate price. Sold by druggists andgrocers. 9 
3 Imported by A. Klipstein & Co,, 122 Pearl St., N.Y, gp 
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““Woman’s Work 


is Never Done.’ 


The constant care causes sleeplessness, 
loss of appetite, extreme nervousness, and | 
that tired feeling. But a wonderful 
change comes when Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is taken. It gives pure, rich blood, good 
appetite, steady nerves. 


Never Disappoints 


Education 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


St. Mary's School, 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, and Primary Classes. College 
Preparation; Advantages‘of New York. Address 


SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 Kast 4th St., New York City. © 


St. Catharine's Hall, 


DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
286-292 


Washington Ave., Br ooklyn, N. x 
A Boarding‘and Day School for Girls, having a 
beautiful and healthful situation. Opens its 23d 
year on September 28th. An exceptionally strong 
faculty, including specialists representing the 
best American and European training, 


Regular and special courses of study adapted to the 
pupil. Small classes. Individual attention. Special 


attention given to home, social, and religious life and 
training, and care of health. A personal visit of par- 
ents desired. For full particulars address, 


MISS CONRO, Principal. 


OHIO 


Miss Phelps’ Classical School 9"... 
151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 


Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVAQIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. ; 
38th Year begins Sept. 13, 
“(4 Military School of the highest 
order,’’—U. S.Wark DEPT, 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts, 
Thorough Preparatory Courses, 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues of _ 
Col. C. E. HYAT'T, President. 


Church Training and Deaconess 


House of the diocese of Pennsylvania. Two years’ 

course in Church History, Theology, Old 

and New Testament, Prayer Bouk, and Parochial Training. 

Terms. $200 per annum. Ayply to ADMISSION COMMIT- 
TEE, 708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIRGINIA 


s ’ . o ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 

For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


“WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


‘The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rerv. H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


- 
Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 
A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee ; 


Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 


Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 
THE SistER SUPERIOR. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT, 
JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 


218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 
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rector was glad to have'his thoughts divert- 
ed from the new sexton. 

W hat next? 

No one of the congregation came. Would 
there be any service? The rector had ex- 
pected to use that morning for the first time 
a fald-stool that a Church friend had sent 
him. 

“St. Ann’s needs waking up,” said the 
friend: ‘Everything is getting old; I will 
send something new. I will send a fald- 
stool.” 

‘The rector had hoped for fair weather 
and a congregation of size. If there had 
been inthe anticipation a little feeling like 
vanity, it all went to its cross. 

“Well, Samuel,” said the rector, ‘we want 
some kind of service. We want to honor 
God. That is what churches are for, and 
there are enough here to claim a blessing. 
We will take the litany. You can kneel 
anywhere in the pews.” The rector moved 
toward the fald-stool. 

“Take what, sir?” asked Sam,who was an 
outsider in his Church affinities, and the rec- 
tor had forgotten it for the moment. 

“The litany—oh, Isee! There it is, that 
page. I take one sentence and you respond, 
saying the next.” 

“Don’t we want to light up? It’s kinder 
darkish here. This storm is like night time.” 

“Well, it might bea good idea, a lamp or 
two. Idare say you can see better, you 
wear glasses.” The rector prided himself 
on his ability to see without glasses, and 
then he had been saying the litany for many 
years. The sexton kindled two smoky kero- 
sene lamps. 

The rector began, ‘‘O God the Father of 
heaven, have mercy upon us miserable sin- 
mers.’ 

The sexton responded accurately. 

‘What a deep bass voice he has,’’ thought 
the rector approvingly. ‘‘I must train him. 
He only needs training to be a valuable help 
in service time.” 

The rector went on and his tones were 
more hopeful and courageous. Really, it 
was worth his while to brave the tempest 
and come to church. Hecould, in imagina- 
tion hear the sexton heading the feeble col- 
umn of responses with his stout voice. How 
appropriate that name Samuel! Good old 
Bible name as ever was. Yes, it paid to 
geome to church. The rector proceeded. 

The sexton responded. 

Soon, though, the responses became fee- 
bler. As the rector could not look under 
that reverently bowed head, he could not 
solve this mystery. 

Finally Sam was silent altogether, and 
Father Preston heard a heavy breathing. 
The rector raised his voice, ‘‘From light- 
ning and tempest—.” The storm overhead 
alone responded. 

The sexton was fastasleep! To think that 
the fald-stool designed to wake up old St. 
Ann’s should be the occasion for a nap! 
What would Mary D. say if here? Hadn't 
she applied the words ‘‘sleepy-lookin’ chap” 
to Sam. 

The rector reached over to him, gently 
shook him, and called him by that good old 
Bible name, ‘‘Samuel!” 

“Qgh—ugh!” groaned the sexton, “I—I 
lost my place.” 

‘There it is! Now wewill go on.” 

‘Prom lightning and tempest!” sounded 
the clear, reverent'tones of Father Preston, 

Suddenly there was an interruption, There 
came the heavy sound of a fall, out near the 


- stove. 


Up through the fields sloping back from 


- 


'as Grape-Nuts, and one may depend that the 


the sea, a rough figure had been slowly 
making his way. From a wreck, he had 
been swept ashore by a billow, and was tired 
out. He kept on, though, irregularly, like a 
ship beating its way against a head wind. 
He made outa faint light in the dreary 
dusk as from an illumined window. He 


saw a building. He crept along its walls. 


He turned a corner... He threw himself 


against a door, staggered across the entry, 
and fell heavily upon the floor near the 
stove. The rector looked up in alarm. 
“From lightning and tempest!” Had the 
wind forced its way into the building? How 
could it happen at that corner, which was 
strong? Sam was not given to argument. 
He had ‘‘jest an idee” that ‘‘suthin had hap- 
pened out by the stove,” and as “‘saxton,” 
he, rather than the rector ought to look 
into it, and for Sam Sylvester’s legs, they 
moved with unusual celerity. 

When the rector reached the space about 
the stove, he saw the sexton on the floor, a 
head was resting on his lap, and he was ten- 
derly stroking a white brow. ‘Wall, 
Father Preston, you’ve got one soul out to 
church. This is the boy I used to play with, 
and I knew him like a book. This is your 
Henry. He’ll come to ina moment and be 
all right—and—here comes—why—hullo!” 

“Yes, we’ve come—for we saw the rector 
go by,” said a voice. Warden Jones was 
speaking, and behind him were Arnold 
Bixby and his daughter. 

“Thank God!” the rector was murmuring. 
“My boy has got home. We will finish the 
litany and—and—say from the heart the 
General Thanksgiving, and add a special 
one.” 

At first the warden and his companions 
did not understand, and thought the thanks 
must be for their safe arrival. 


ULBY parish, in Northamptonshire, 

made the following return to the County 
Council’s request for parish documents: ‘‘No 
church, no parson,, no tithe, no public, no 
property, no documents,” 


GOOD TEETH. 


Why Some Persons Are Enabled to 
Keep Them Until Old Age. 


Think a moment, and you will remember 
that we build every part of the body, teeth 
and bones included, from what we eat. 

Therefore, when any parts show decay 
(teeth, for instance) before the proper time, 
there is evidence of lack of the certain ele- 
ments in the food that keep them renewed 
each day, or possibly there has been 
misuse. 

Certain field grains contain the delicate 
particles of Phosphate of Lime needed for 
bone and teeth building. Nature will not 
readily use it if administered as a drug, but 
quickly accepts it when furnished in the 
condition it is found in the grains; 7. e., di- 
rect from Nature’s own laboratory. It is 
thus furnished in the breakfast food known 


regular use of this food will insure the in- 
troduction into the body of such bone and 
teeth material as will hinder decay and add 
greatly to the appearance and comfort of 
the user. 

Are Grape-Nuts good? 

Once tried, you will never forget the del- 
icate sweet of the srape-sugar and their 
crisp deliciousness. 

All good grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 


(67 don’t see,” said the old man, ‘“‘why 
chopping wood isn’t just about as good 


exercise, and just as enjoyable, as playing 
golf.” 
that makes golf so valuable as exercise,” ex- 
plained the boy. 
and gives the legs the exercise that they 
need.” Thus it happened that the old man 
went out into the yard and placed sticks of 
wood at intervals all around it, after which 
he handed the boy an axe and told him to 
play the full course.—Chicago Evening Post. 
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of the paper, but simply oversight by a busy 
man. 
CHURCH fora single week for at least twelve 
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Greenland has a Newspaper 


OHN MOELLER can claim to be the pi- 

on cer journalist of Greenland, according 
to a letter received from a relative in Lon- 
don. Not only is he the pioneer, but he is 
still the only newspaper publisher in the land 
of ice and mystery. He will probably have 
more difficulties to overcome than any other 
newspaper publisher of this century, for he 
had first to educate his readers. 

The paper began its existence at Good- 
thab, and Moeller, single-handed, performed 
the functions of reporter, copy-reader, edi- 
tor, compositor, printer, and distributor. He 
issued it twice a month, and at first it con- 
tained nothing more than a collection of 
crude drawings. Gradually words were in- 
troduced, and then sentences. Finally, reg- 
ular articles concerning the affairs of the 
day began to appear, and the painstaking 
editor began to reap some return for his la- 
borious efforts. 

He had taught his subscribers how to read, 
and they appreciated it, and continued to 
take his paper. There isno record that any 
of them ever objected to any of Mr. Moel- 
ler’s editorials, or visited the sanctum with 
a desire to chastise the editor. Having no 
rivals, Mr. Moeller did not fear that any of 
his clientele would withdraw their patron- 
age in favor of some other paper. It was 
‘‘Hobson’s choice” for the subscribers, or, 
rather Moeller's choice. 

The press used by Moeller is one of the 
old-fashioned Washington hand presses. 
But one page can be printed at a time, and 
the type has to be inked by hand after each 
impression. This, however, does not bother 
Mr. Moeller very much, as his paper rarely 
contains more than one page. 

Once printed,the paper must be distribut- 
ed among the subscribers, and as there are 
no mail trains in Greenland, or trains of any 
sort, Mr. Moeller straps on his skates and 
proceeds to distribute the paper himself. 
He makes great speed over the ice, and 
soon has the entire circulation run out, 
though to reach his most distant subscriber 
he must skate at least one hundred miles. 


(60 you were at Santiago?” we said to 

the young trooper whom we metat the 
close of a Christian Endeavor service. ‘'Yes,”’ 
was his answer, ‘‘and I only wish there were 
some way I could tell everybody what we 
boys owed to General Wood and Colonel 
Roosevelt. During the hottest of the fight 
T fell exhausted, but by good luck Colonel 
Roosevelt was coming that way. He got off 
his horse and kindly asked if he could do 
anything for me—one of the boys of another 
regiment. I told him that I supposed I was 
only overcome by heat and fatigue, and 
would be all right in a few moments. He 
unswung his canteen and said: ‘I hope you 
don’t want whiskey, my man; because I 
havent got any, but here is some coffee that 
will do you good.’ He not only insisted 
upon my driuking from his canteen,*but he 
poured half of what was left in mine; helped 
me into his own saddle, and carried me toa 
place of rest and safety. And I’ve seen 
Wood do more than that for a child. The 
day after the surrrender I saw the General 
pick up a little Cuban not more than seven 
yearsold,who had tried to reach our camp 
to get something to eat, ard had fallen by 
the way from sheer weakness. [saw Wood 
. gather that little Cuban bundle of bones 
and carry him to headquarters, and nurse 
him better than his own mother would. 
And when we marched into Santiago if there 


9 p. 


appetizing for brea k fast. 


ATOAKTS 
LL THE WHEAT BUT THE OVERCOAT 


[ALL THE WHEAT BUT THE OVERCOAT] 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow 


The man who lives on blood-heating, gout and rheu- 
matism-breeding meat may be called a good liver, but 
he ‘is sure to have a bad liver. 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is more economical and 
infinitely more wholesome and healthful; it is more 

At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages 
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How foolish! when. 


TENN TERE edie 


wasn’t that little chap, with nothing on butler, growled, and findily barked angiily 


apocket handkerchief, holding something 
in his hand closely wrapped up in an old 
rag he had found somewhere. He caught 
the General’s eye and succeeded in present- 
ing his giftto him. It proved to bea little 
yellow chicken about a week old. Wood 
sent it back to America, I was told, and I 
hope it is alive yet. But I warrant he 
thinks more of it than of any military hon- 
ors he has won.” And what the corporal 
told to us we thought worth telling to all our 
readers.— The Interior. 


M LEONARD invited a gentleman to play 
x agame of dominoes with one of his dogs. 
The younger and slighter dog seated him- 
self on a chair at the table, and the writer 
and M. Leonard seated themselves opposite. 
Six dominoes were placed on their edges in 
the usual manner before the dog, a like 
number before the writer. The dog, having 
a double number, took one up in his mouth 
and put it on the middle of the table; the 
writer placed a corresponding piece on one 
side; the dog immediately played anotker 
correctly, and soon until all the pieces were 
engaged. Other six dominoes were then 
given to each, and the writer immediately 
played a wrong number. The dog looked 
surprised, stared very earnestly at the writ- 


Finding that no notice was taken of his re— 
monstrances, he pushed away the wrong 
domino with his nose, and took up a suitable 
one from his own pieces and played it in its 
stead. The writer then played correctly; 
the dog followed, and won the game. Not 
the slightest intimation could have been 
given by M. Leonard to the dog. This mode 
of play must have been entirely the result of 
his own observation and judgment. It should 
be added that the performance was strictly 
private. The owner of the dogs was a man 
of independent fortune, and the instruction 


of the dogs had been taken up merely as a ie 
curious and amusing investigation.—Cassell’s 


Natural History. 


LITTLE fresh-air waif was spending his . 


first day inthe country. When thecows 
came up in the evening to be milked, he 
went down to the barnyard with his host to 
see the operation. 


cud. The boy watched the milkmaids at 
work, and his eyes. dwelt with growing won- 


der on the ceaseless grind of the cows’ jaws. 


At length he turned to his host and said: 
“Do you have to buy gum for all them 
cows?” i , 


The cows were standing —_ 
about placidly, and as is theircustomatthat __ 
time of day, were contentedly chewing the — 
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Children’s thour 


SSS 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Heart of a Boy 


BY MARGARET DOORIS 


Not yours for the asking, but I have been taught 
The hears of a boy can never be bought. 

And yet. I am sure, I never knew one 

But in some way or other nad to be won. 

Full of mischief and frolic, and shy as a dove, 
The heart of a boy must have love for love. 

A gift will help on, if you give it a thought— 
If you are a man, the battles you've fought 
May be to d o'er and o’er with spirit and dash, 
If you add now and then a little hard cash; 

A drum has much virtue, and so has a top, 
There is always a charm about corn that will pop. 
Marbles, of course, and kites that will fly, 
Toy-cannons and rockets on Fourth of July; 
Fire-crackers are always dear to the boys— 
In fact, anything with a good deal of noise. 

It is needless to say that a big bal! of twine 
Will go a long way; and a fish-hook and line, 
And a handsome new rod just ready to bait, 
For the heart of a boy no longer you'll wait. 
To make it secure to the end of your life, 
Give him a gun and a five-bladed knife. 


If you are a woman, it is well worth your while 
To bestow on the boy more things than a smile. 
And do not forget, on the days that you bake, 
To ask him arourd for a piece of the cake. 
Turnovers and pies will not come amiss, 
Cookies and crullers will each bring a kiss. 
Add peaches and cream, and ices thrown in, 
And truly the heart of the boy you will win. 
In the years still to be, when asked for a toast 
On the good things of life, of your cooking he’ll 
bc ast. 
The past will come back, he will think of your face, 
And the goodies you gave, the banquet will grace. 
Win the heart of a boy whenever you can, 
And it will be yours waen he is a man. 
London, Ohio. 


The Arbutus 
BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS 


(47SN’T she a beauty, Albert, now isn’t 
she?” 

“She couldn’t be finer, Bertram, and to- 
morrow she slides into the water. May day 
is just the time for launching the‘Arbutus.’ ” 

The two brothers looked with pride at a 
row boat to which they were putting the 
finishing touches. They were scarcely more 
than boys, yet they had built the boat them- 
selves. No one else had had the least part 
in her construction. The craft was painted 
white with pink trimmings, and the name at 
the stern was alsoin pink. The boys were 
justly proud of their work. 

May day dawned bright. But the young 
people had planned for no picnic to the 
grove. Instead they had all gathered to 
witness the launch of the ‘‘Arbutus.” The 
erait stood near the edge of the river, and 
was decorated with flags. Onall sides were 
groups of Mayers, discussing this unique 
May party, and complimenting the builders 
upon their success. Many had baskets filled 
with treasures from the wood, for they had 
brought all the beauty of the woodland for 
this riverside festivity. 

“She launches in just five minutes,” said 
Albert, looking at his watch, ‘‘so be on 
hand, boys, to lend a hand; but you girls 
who wish to decorate the ‘Arbutus’ can do so 
now.” 

‘All right,” cried the girls cheerily, be- 
ginning to throw into the craft beautiful 
May pinks and bits of evergreen, 

‘“She’s surely well loaded,” cried Bert- 

‘ram, with great satisfaction. ‘Now boys!” 

A dozen pair of hands were instantly upon 


the boat, and with a great shout, and midst 
the cheering and the waving of handker- 
chiefs by the spectators, the boat was pushed 
into the water. As soon as she was afloat, 
Albert jumped into her, picked up his oars, 
and rowed out a short distance, those on 
shore meanwhile pelting him with May 
flowers, some of which missed their mark, 
and were eagerly seized by the waves. 


The brothers took turnsin giving their 
guests a trial trip upon the‘ Arbutus”, taking 
eight at atime. This over, the boat was 
made fast, aud all partook of their lunches, 
being seated at rustic tables arranged for 
the occasion. Next came games and a gen- 
eral good time. 

While they were in the midst of their 
merry making, one of the girls exclaimed: 
“Here comes Mr. Folt; poor old man, he’s 
still looking for his dory that drifted off to 
sea two months ago.” 

A fisherman drew near. His form was 
bent with the burdens of many years, and 
his white hair was in strange contrast with 
his face, which had been browned by the 
New England sea breeze. 

‘‘Have any of you seen her?” he inquired 
in an anxious tone. ‘I didn’t know but the 
tide might bring her back up the river.” 

‘We are half a mile from the mouth of 
the river,” said Bertram in a kindly tone. 
‘Do you not think she would be more likely 
to be washed upon the sea coast than back 
up the river?” 

‘P’raps so, but I miss her so, boy, I can't 
help going to look after her at every high 
tide. Now the children have all married 
and left, and marm has gone to another 
world, she was all there was left tome. I 
sot a heap by her, I did. Then she brought 
in my living, too. The only way I’ve had 
for years for bringing in a penny is to dig 
clams, and the only way of getting the 
clams is to have a boat so’s to go to the flats 
where theyare. Everyone has been so kind 
to me since the storm broke the painter to 
my dory, and she drifted out to sea, but I 
can’t expect ’em tofeed me always. I must 
(e my Own man, and then I can’t live with- 
out a boat, I like one so.” 

“You'd better get Albert and Bertram to 
build you one,” exclaimed one of the group. 
‘See, they made this. It is a pleasure boat, 
and isn’t it fine!” 

“Yes, yes,” acquiesced the old man, shad- 


Success 


Mellin’s Food was recommended 
to us and we have been using it now 
for some time with gratifying success ; 
our baby, 11 months old, is teething 
and Mellin’s Food is the only thing 
he would take. I think it is the best 
infant’s food made. In this town 
there are a large number using Mel- 
lin’s Food with telling results. Thos. 
R. Harvey, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Mellin’s Food 


__To the mother who has tried 


many different kinds of infant 
foods we should like to send a 
sample of Mellin’s Food and our 
book, The Care and Feeding of 
Infants. The book tells how 
to use Mellin’s Food and it 
may give the mother some 
ideas about feeding. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


TO SAVE DOCTORS’ BILLS 
Use ‘‘Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges. 


DEWEY DAY RATES TO NEW YORE 
VIA 1HH WABASH RAILBOAD 


For the above occasion the Wabash will sell 
tickets Sept. 26th, 27th and 28th, Chicago to 
New York and return, at $24.00. Particulars 
furnished upon request. F. A. Paumer, Asst. 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 97 Adams St., Chicago. 


A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Bcok and 
Hymnal. valued at $5, handsemely bound and printed 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to ‘1 HE Liy- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send tor Schieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


Enamelin 


form. There is no dust and no odor, and the 
result is a brilliant polish without labor. 
has the largest sale of any stove polish on 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish; itis put upin 
paste, cake or liquid 


It 


SELTZER: 


RAL_KG,: 


¥ 
At druggists, 5oc. and $1.00. 
BBSHOL9O 


be;ond compare. 
to any mineral water known. A refreshing 
drink that cures szck headache, constipa- 
tion and disordered stomach in the most 
pleasant and effective way. 


Superior in all respects 


Pamphlets on application. 


TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEw YORK. 
HBCOVSSOSSHS 
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ing his eyes from the bright sun to look 
upon the ‘‘Arbutus”’. ‘‘A pleasure boat,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘Well, I combine pleasure and 
business in mine, and I wishI hadone. I 
wish I had one.” The tears came to the 
speaker's eyes. 

“We'd make you one, if you’d like one,” 
offered Albert, “‘wouldn’t we, Bertram?” 


“Of course we would. We had such a 
good time building this, that we had just as 
soon repeat the experience as not.” 


“It is ever so good of you to make such an 
offer,” said Mr. Holt, ‘‘but it would take you 
along time, and I want my boat right off. 
How can I live another week without going 
clamming?” Why, l’ve been clamming all 
my life.” 

The proprietors of the‘‘Arbutus”now drew 
aside for a confidential talk. Bits of their 
conversation could occasiorally be heard by 
the others. They were like this: ‘Can we 
doit?” “Ought we to do it?” '‘Whatis our 
pleasure compared to his?” ‘We have a 
hundred ways in which to look for enjoyment: 
he but one.” 

They soon returned to the company with 
bright looks. Albert, going up to Mr. Holt 
said: ‘‘My brother and I have decided to 
make you a present of our boat. We have 
already got our share of enjoyment by build- 
ing her. It is but fair that some one else 
should get from her all future pleasure. We 
should doubtless soon tire of her, and you 
are very, very welcome to the ‘Arbutus’ ”. 

“Three cheers for Albert and Bertram,” 
cried Harry Burns. 

The cheers were so hearty that no one 
could hear what Mr. Holt had to say, so he 
was asked to repeat. 

‘IT was a saying thatit is too much, boys, 
too much, I can’t take your boat. I just 
can’t. ’T'would be a shame to spoil such a 
pretty thing, for digging clams and bring- 
ing them home is dirty work. God is good 
and He will send me another dory,if my own 
has run away from home.’’- 


‘‘How do you know but that God sent you 
this?’ asked Bertram. 

“The old man's face brightened. ‘‘He 
did, He did, and what am I doing, refusing 
to accept what the good God sends me. 
Thank you, boys, thank you a hundred 
times for the boat, and when you get as old 
and poor as Iam, may the Lord send you 
such friends as you have been to me.” 

“Three cheers for Mr. Holt and for the 
new dory,” cried Harry. 


The cheers were louder than ever, and he 
who had inspired them took off his hat, as 
weather beaten as himself, and acknowl- 
edged them. He then stepped into the ‘‘Ar- 
butus” and rowed away. 

A year has passed. The little craft which 
the brothers builded is a sorry looking rem- 
nant of her former beautiful self, but she 
has been to her doting owner the greatest 
joy of his life. She has brought back from 
the flats. more clams that has any of the 
other craft, and for this year’s May day is to 
bring the largest load yet attempted, for 
when the young people gather at the river 
to attend the launching of the brothers’ ‘‘Ar- 
butus” number two, Mr. Holt is to surprise 
them with a clam bake. 


({£P\ON’T you bother your head about 
fame, Pat. It rarely comes to any of 
us till after we are dead.” 
‘‘Maix, an’ o’im willin’ to shtay here and 
wait for it.” 


Children in Japan 


eee nearly every house in Japan 
stands an immense mast, taller than the 
roof, and on it float huge fishes, red or green, 
made of cloth, which the wind fills out so 
that they are quite life-like. These fishes 
indicate the number of boys in each family— 
a son to each fish. The Japanese are great 
fishermen and fish fanciers, and the carp, 
which always swims up stream, is much ad- 
mired by them for its courage and persever- 
ance, It has, therefore, become the emblem 
of the boys. But, when there are only girls 
in the family, nothing is put upon the mast 
—they do not count at all! 

Since we are speaking of fishes, let me 
tell you that the Japanese children eat a 
great deal of fish, and eat it entirely raw, 
too. The fishes are kept alive in the kitch- 
en, either in sea water or river water, and, 
when meal-time comes, they are cut up into 
small pieces and eaten without salt, pepper, 
or seasoning of any kind. In Japan, knives 
and forks are unknown; so two little sticks, 
called chop-sticks, are used to eat the fish. 
At first thought, the idea of eating raw fish 
is unpleasant; but do we not eat oysters and 
clams raw, in America, sometimes? 

There are many toys made in Japan for 
the children. All the games known here 
are to be found there, and many others be- 
sides. In Tokyo, the capital, there is one 
quarter of the city, consisting of three or 
four streets, in whose bazars nothing is sold 
but children’s toys. Christmas and New 
Year are unknown as holidays, but once 
each year there is a great children’s festi- 
val. On that day the bazar quarter is beau- 
tifu'ly illuminated; the toy-shops are filled 
with pretty things, and the children gather 
there and are laden down by their parents 
with all the toys that their arms can carry. 

Japanese boys are extremely brave and 
patriotic; they love their country with all 
their heart, and would willingly give their 
lives to defend it. When the late war be- 
tween Japan and China was raging, all the 
boys of fifteen and sixteen who thought 
themselves strong enough to carry a gun 
and fight, offered to enlist. Their services, 
however, were not needed, as Japan already 
had an army larger than was necessary to 
vanquish the Chinese. There are in Japan 
several military schools and a great naval 
academy, where young men are prepared to 
become officers in the army or navy. —Pleas- 
ant Hows. 


FROM QUINCY, ILL.:—‘THE LIVING 
CHURCH ought to be in every Church family 
in the United States.” 


DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin. Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.’’ 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
Elgin watch always has the word 
‘“Elgin’’ engraved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Elgin, Il. 


CALIFORNIA IN THREE DAYS 

Via Chicago. Union Pacific & North Western 
Line. ‘The Overland Limited’’ leaves Chicago 
daily at 6:30 Pp M., reaches San Francisco even- 
ing of the third day and Los Angeles the next 
afternoon; no change of cars, all meals in Din- 
ing Car “a la carte, Buffet Smoking and Li- 
brary Cars, with barber. ‘‘Pacitic Express’’ 
leaves Chicago daily at 10:30 P. M., reaches San 
Francisco the fourth morning. Through Tourist 
Sleeping Cars every day in the year between 
Chicago, California and Oregon. Personally 
conducted excursions every Thursday. Tourist 
car rate to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland, $600 For tickets. reservations, and 
full particulars, apply to W. B. KNIsKERN, 22 
Fifth ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


Midland Route 


VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN, and 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Every Friday Night 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO LEAVtS THE - 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry 


Union Passenger Statioa, Chicago, 10:35 p.m., 


connecting with aJl trains from the East, carrying 
First and S:cond-Class Passengers for Colorad), 
Utah, Nevada, and all points in California. 


Reserve Sleeping Car Accomm :datiois Early. 
TOUAIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $6.00. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST. 


Singer Machines Last Longest. 


. Sold on Instalments. 


A recent canvass of the United States found 
216,000 family sewing-machines of all kinds 
that had been in use from 15 to 48 years 3 __ 
more than one-half of them were Singers, 
and 2,000 of these Singers had done good 
service during 40 years and more. 


A SINGER WILL 
OUTWEAR ANY OTHER KIND. 


You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co, 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE last bank statement in New York was 

more favorable in so far as there was an in- 
erease in legal reserves, but it was brought 
about by a sharp calling of loans, which also 
reduced materially the total of deposits. The 
stock market rallied a little from the extreme 
break, but has since turned rather dull, with 
the outside less disposed to operate. On the 
other hand, a more decided firmness has set into 
wheat, corn, provisions, and cotton. 

In wheat, the strength is almost purely specu- 
lative and to a degree sentimental. There is 
nothing in the supply and demand at the moment 
to induce higher prices. Stocks everywhere are 
liberal, and the world's visible is increasing. 
On the whole, shipping demand in American 
markets is poor, and the world’s weekly ship- 
ments to the importing countries of Europe are 
fully equal to their requirements. In a specula- 
tive way, however, the feeling is strong. Many 
of the best informed traders have confidence in 
the future price of wheat, because they think 
the last winter wheat crop the greatest failure 
on record, which must in time be felt, and they 
also regard the good estimate on the spring 
wheat crop, on which Europe is pinning its 
faith, as too high. 

Then again, the great mass of small traders 
believe that as business generally has had a 
boom, and nearly all commodities have advanced 
in prices, that the boom is due to strike the 
great farm staples, aud on this theory most 
traders are bullish. The visible supply of wheat 
is liberal, and in the ordinary course of trade 
will likely continue to increase for a month or 
sx weeks longer. The stock appears to be well 
held, however, and for several weeks the pres- 
sure ‘rom long wheat has been slight. In the 
absence of any conspicuous buying during that 
time, the report*has gained favor that very 
strong New York capitalists are large owners of 
the prop2rty. Nothing definite seems to be 
known by the trade concerning it yet. 

The strength in corn has been on small stocks, 
good demand, and the generally reactionary 
feeling accompanying a modification of crop 
estimates. Thecorn crop is a big one, but nota 
record-breaker, and the reserves of old corn are 
small. 

Ia provisions, while the demand is hardly up 
to jast year, it isa large demand, and the opin- 
jon is gaining that the number of young hogs in 
the country was much reduced by the cold 
weather of last winter and spring. 

There is no change in the general business 
situation. About the only thing of which com 
plaint is heard, is that there is not enough 
currency to do the business, particularly of sma!l 
bills. 

Prices continue firm for iron, wool, cotton 
goods, etc., and bank clearings are 25 per cent. 
above last year. 


African Commerce 


OMMERCIAL Africa in 1899 is the title of a 
C publication just prepared by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics. It shows present com- 
mercial conditions in Africa, and incidentally 
the political divisions as they now exist, and is 
accompanied by a map showing the boundary 
lines of the various colonies, protectorates, 
spheres of influence, and independent States of 
this great continent, whose map has so rapidly 
changed during the pastfew years. A table ac- 
companying the monograph shows the imports 
and exports into and from each of the divisions. 
The imports amount in round numbers to $400,- 
(00,000, and the exports to $350,000 000, while of 
the imports, $18,000,000 is furnished by the 
United States, and of the exports, $10,000,000 is 
sent to the United States. 

Of course the large proportion of the commer- 
cial business of Africa is transacted through 
the British colonies, their share being $131,000,- 
000 of the imports, and $132 000,000 of the ex- 
ports, Next in importance in the import and 
export trade is the South African Republic, or 
Transvaal, which is attracting so much a ten- 


The Best 
_ Washing Powder. 


Cleans Everything from Cellar to Garret. 


tion at the present moment, its imports amount- 
ing to $104 000.000, and its exports $54,000 000, 
the chief exports being gold and other minerals 
French Africa imports goods valued at over 70 
million dollars, and exports nearly an equal 
quantity; Turkish Africa, principally Ezgypt, 
imports 54 million dollars, and exports 62 million 
dollars, while Portuguese Africa, whose ports 
on the eastern coast are adjacent to the gold 
and diamond fields, is also the scene of commer- 
cial activity, the importations being twelve mil- 
lion dollars, and the exportations nearly seven 
million aolisen 


Much additional information hasr>cantly been 
brought to thesurface regardiog Africa through 
the opportunities which are now offered for ac- 
cess to the interior. Physically the African 
continent is in many respects unique. Five 
thousand miles in extreme length, and over 4,000 
in breadth, its area is greater than that of any 
other continent except Asia, the latest estimates 
being 11,874 000 square miles. Its coast forma- 
tion is peculiar in the absence of deep indenta- 
tions, bays, or harbors, and the small number of 
waterways which offer entrance to the interior 
The fact that the greater pirt of the interior is 
an elevated table land extending on all sides to 
within a short distance of the coast, renders ac- 
cess to the iaterior by the few large streams, 
difticult. At the point where the rivers pass 
from the elevated plateau of the interior to the 
lowland of the coast, the falls or rapids which 
there exist prevent navigation, and asa result, 
travel to the interior of Afric. by water de 
veloped more slowly than in any other contin- 
ent. Indeed it was not until the explorations of 
Livingston, Stanley, Speke, and others de- 
veloped the true conditions, and made known 
the fact that vast navigable water stretches 
were to be found in the interior, that itoccurred 
to man to transport steam vessels around those 
falls and put them afloat in the waterways of 
theinterior. When thoseconditions were clear- 
ly established, however, modern ingenuity and 
energy soon found a means of transporting 
steamers in sma]! pieces upon the backs of men 
through the forests, around the falls and rapids, 
for scores and even hundreds of miles, and put- 
ting them together, set afloat the steamers 
which penetrate thousands of miles into the in- 
terior, and develop facts never before known, 


-and which could not have been developed by 


land exploration in tropical climates and jungles 
for many generations. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


iP. G. [OGAN 


4 B’d Trade, Chicago 


MEMBER 
Mew York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisions, 
Chicago Bd. o! Graitic 


Trade. 


von atthe present mest is ienports asnoont | Im of FIRGT MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


Personal examination of Securities 
IMPROVED Thirteen Years’ Experience. 


FARMS ONLY. Tho most careful investigation courted. 
W. L, WILLIAMSON. LISBON. NORTH DAKOTA, 


Churc 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 
R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Chur h Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, Ill. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church. Chicago, sollvits orders for Eucharistic 
Vest:nents, assocks Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangiugs, and 
Linens. Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, ete. 

Address, Rey. Wo. B. HAMILCON, REOTOR, 
933 Park Ave., Chicago. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. eg-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hlshoro, Oe 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY tue 


a\. THE E, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, ., U.S. 
Bells made of Pure Copper and ‘Tin only. 
~ WyYFOR CHURCHES, C0 COURT RT HOUSES St pSCHOOLs. ete. 


7 Makers of es tae Bell in wore 


VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
ive FURNISHED 25. 00182 6. RE 
HURGH, Bsehere & ‘cur eunesy pa 
NEELY &CO., | lee 


Ao M 
Pes LWEST- BES NY CEA NE, 


iF CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


We seek correspondence from pros- 
pective bel) buyers, with a view to spread- 
ea ing before them the yirtues of our 


“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELL. 


Failing to establish our broad claims to ex: 
ceptional merit for it, we certainly are not justl 
fied in loc king tor patronage. 


Please TeGAHOR this paper. 


| 
| 


Hee 1 ae HH ee 1 mee HH a fe Of EH am Oh 


For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


Swift and Company, Chicago 


Ee HF me cme Hh cme bb ee 1 me 44 me 4 om 4 com 6) Se 44 ene Ho) sm $f.) em (4) Sa Hh) mam 


100 
Gimcitieas Uisestiomt{uastiaae Hae oat Wee eee 


ONE FARE ROUND TRIP TO PORTLAND, 
SEATLE AND TACOMA 


via the Chicago & Northwestern R’y, Oct 12th 
to 15th, Jinited to return to Nov. 16, 1899, in- 
clusive. Persons selecting this popular route 
are afforded the quickest time, grandest scen- 
ery, perfect service and variable routes. For 
rates and full particulars, inquire of your near- 
est ticket agent or address 
W. 8B KNISKERN, 22 Fifth ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A MOTHER should, if possible, nurse her own 
child; if tt is impossible, she cannot do better 
than to follow the examoule of thousands of 
others and use Mellin’s Food; an infant food 
that corresponds chemically and physiologically 
to a mother’s milk. 


PRUGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe. 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Geno’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Best Line 


to 

Denver 
ae, 

Comfortable, wide-ves- 
tibuled trains leave daily 
from both Chicago and 
St. Louis. The European 
plan Dining Car Service 


is a special feature of ex- 
cellence on this line. 


‘‘The Burlington’s Number 
One’ from Chicago is only one 
night on theroad and carriesa 

| Pullman Buffet Smoking Car. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


SIAMOND (MPECIAL 


JavUGiT PEC 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 
eclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Oars, Pull- 
oe sect oben and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill, Cent. R. R., Chicago, Il, 


Che Living Chured 


Hints to Housekeepers 


T was formerly thought that an egg must be 

safe eating whatever the surroundings, 
since its shell covered completely the part 
eaten; but it has now been shown unmistak- 
ably that germs of disease can even fiod their 
way through an egg-shell. For instance, the 
typhus bacillus and the cholera bacillus have 
voth been found to make their way through an 
unbroken egg-shell in about sixteen hours, and 
locate themselves in the nutrient contents. 
This is a clear iadication, therefore, that the 
greatest care should be exercised in the storage 
and handling of eggs, since they may thus be 
made vehicles for most deadly poisons. Doubt- 
less the immunity from such evil which we en- 
joy in our use of eggs as food, is due to the fact 
that we generally cook them in high tempera- 
ture before we eat them, and thus deal death to 
the germs and safety toourselves. But this is 
not always the case, nor is it always ‘sufficient, 
and now that the importation of eggs has in- 
creased to such an enormous extent, it would 
be well could we insist upon sanitary measures 
in the country of export. The packing of eggs 
is of great importance, and the substance used 
should be clean and pure, for did it come froma 
centre of infection and be contaminated, we 
could hardly hope that in such close contact 
with the shells some germs might not pass 
through into the tempting land of plenty within, 
with dire results to the consumers. Therefore 
the moral of it all is that we should, if possible, 
satisfy ourselves as to the source and nature of 
our egg supply, or failing that, invariably cook 
all eggs partaken of. 


Kuering Grapes.—Grapes keep more easily 
than apples. Of course all varieties of grapes 
will not keep, any more than all varieties of ap- 
ples. Grapes for keeping must havea firm, tough 
skin, though not necessarily thick. The kinds 
produced in this locality that are good keepers 
are Catawbas, Isabellas, Dianas. Ionas, and 
Vergennes. After kiaod or variety comes ma- 
turity; an unripe grape will not keep. The 
acid will eat up the skin, and decay will follow. 
So be sure that the fruit is ripe and fullof su 
gar. A Catawba that is thoroughly ripe will be 
almost as dark in color as an Isabella, and it 
will have flavor and will keep. When picked, 
handle as little as possible, so as not to destroy 
the bloom. Place in a common picking tray or 
box of convenient siz2, a layer of clusters upon 
a layer of leaves; or if leaves are not available, 
use peper; then on this layer another paper, 
and then another layer of fruit, till you have 
three layers; deep. Next, keep as cold as pos- 
sible, till cold, freezing weather. Do not be 
afraid of frost, for grapes will endure a degree 
of cold that is surprising. A good place isa 
wood house or barn, or any cool place where 
mice will not get at them. At the approach of 
real winter, place in the cellar, but the coldest 
part of the c2llar. If cellaris damp, place near 


the ceiling, but if cellar is dry, place near the 
ground, for if kept too‘dry the grapes will 
wi her, and if too damp they wil! mould.—Corre 
spondence Country Gentleman. 


For Nervous Exhaustion} 


i Horsford’s Acid Phosphate } 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


SEPT. 30, 1899 ss 
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OULD you rather buy — 


lamp-chimneys, one a _ 
week the year round, or one 
that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” _ 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. v2 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 


glass; and may be, he thinks tough 


glass isn’t good for his business. 
Our ‘‘Index”’ describes ai? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who wri for it. 


Address Maczetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Special. 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 

trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. ; 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


The Ldvin gs AO.. ws os ione seveisenvicte tee eee pesecas 87 7% 
THE POPUM 5 oo eio.50 2c vs wan ade ciecn tee ee oe 475 
The Century.ccccscies eicecn.s + usibevecsassepleneeieeet aaa 
The: Art Amateur. -..:c scccesen sais cece eee 550 
Harper’s. Weekly os. svcssieicoeocesece cere 5 50 
Harper's, Bazar. ...cei.sc0scasiinece eos cle aetna 5 50 
Atlantic Monthly... ...2.00:.500« <0+s« cansisinenteeenemenae 
Harper’s Monthly: ii'sicsccicceue aces sien soos ae 
St. Nicholas ...000056 osee oonesens epics cloacae 4% 
Seritbner’s Magazine ...5 o....0-0c>sessaneete read aaaee 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only)......... - 456 
New England Magazine... .......s,sseeceees orcs, 450 
The Review of ReviewS........s..sesesecese sees +» 425 
Harper’s Round: Table. ...... 220 :50 cee - 290 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only)............ 3 50 
English Dlustrated Magazine........ ph ceeeceense 3 20 
The .Cosmopolitan..2% 0350 sss ccascese sce Reena 2 90 
BaDyROOG ss. fciccttse cis cava se actse severe seven sain + 290 
Child Garden: 2.05.05... .00ccss%oce> »%0e /ee eee enon 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 


after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
eation. Address, ‘ 


THE LIVING. CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St.,+Chicago, Ill, 


LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


DONT \ °TIS 

BORROW CHEAPER 

TROUBLE.” IN THE 
Buy END. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each, 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Living 


Down by the font, love, 
In the mystic water, 

You and I were made, love, 
God’s own son and daughter. 
And I was born to a cabin 

Of logs by a lonely stream, 
You to a mansion of splendor, 


Down by the font, love, 

With a strange emotion, 

Have I dreamed of ships, love, 
Passing on the ocean; 
Passing and parting forever, 
And lost in an hour to sight; 

One to the bright west sailing, 
And one to the shades of night, 


« 


Where life was a beautiful dream. 


Vanquished Lreomae 


BY ROBERT MCKAY 


Down by the font, love, 

Near St, Gabriel’s portal, 

You and I were dowered, lov. 
With the life:immortal, 
I was a babe o’ the farm-lands, 

And you in the city born; ’ 
You with the odor of violets, 

And I with the scent of corn. 


SET OI 


CHICAGO, Ocr. 7, 1899 


Down by the font, love, 
The story of life began. 
You sped to womanhood, love, 
And I to the stature of man; 
_ Yours were the flowers and sunshine, 
(God double them over and o’er!) 
Mine the rough paths of lahor 
And the raven’s refrain, Nevermore, 


Down by the font, love, 

Seeds of strength were given 

Which have grown to fruit, love, 
That is sweet as heaven. 
Vanquish’d the dreams of nry folly, 

I live as a country born; 
Youts be the odor of violets, 

But mine be the scent of corn 


4 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or; 
Bronze; also in Marble 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted on request of 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


J. & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST 
NEW YORK ~ 


Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulaatent: Co., Lg 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


or 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCES, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


Educational! 


Riverview Academy Sear. 


Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


Educational location,with exceptionally efficient instructors.. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
CONNECTICUT 


Miss C, E. Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N.Y. Adventages 
of NY City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 


Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 


A select boarding and day school for girls. Sub- | M’ss C. KE. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. 18 
urban to New York. Reopens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for 
catalogue. THE MISSES CORWINE. Principals. OHIO 
een ee ss bee ee 
s 6 ‘ for 
ILLINOIS Miss Phelps’ Classical School @f1s. 


151 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Iil. 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, 'D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rxvy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


VIRGINIA 


s ’ ’ ’ ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. : 
For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Tllus- 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889 
References: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D.D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Tl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes, Headmaster. 


Western Theological Seminary, 
Chic? ¢o, Illinois. 


The 15th year opens Friday, Sept. 29, 1899, Feast of St. 
Michael and All Argels. For information, address the 
warden LEV. WM. J. GOLD, 8.T.D., 

1118 Wasniagton Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


St. Agatha’s School, Springfield, Ill 


The Springfield Diocesan School for Girls. Opens its 
fall term Sept. 14th. Academic, Primary, and Kinder- 
garten department: ; Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, carefu ly taught. Especial attention given to training 
girls for the home life. French spoken at table—taught 
by a Parisian. For catalogue, etc., apply to 

Mrs. PH@BE H SEABROOK, Prin. 


DE eae A COMBINATION SET 
NewEngland signin of America, OF THE 
CoNSERVATORY Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Prayer Book 
Hymnal 


Valued at $500, handsomely 
bound and printed on India 
Paper, will be sent 


Pee 


to anyone sending Two New 
Paid-in- Advance Subscrip- 
tions to The Living Church, 
plus 20 cents for carriage. 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H P. LeFEBYRE, Principal, 
Miss E. D. HuntLEy, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHOP WHIPPLE, 


logue, address 


NEW YORK—STATE 


St. David's Hall, 


Thorough education. Home influeuce. Indorsed by 
leading educators, Rev. W. L. EVANS, M.4.,, 
Scarsdale, N. Y, 


GLASS AND 
Churc DECORATING CC 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman 6 Co,, 
Lonson and Birmingham, 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 


CARYL COLEMAN 
crresident 3-5-7 W 29th Street 
RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT 
Vice-President NEW YORK 


FURNITURE 
Of All Kinds 


FOR 


CHURCH AND CHANCEL. 


Write for our new catalogue. 


Special designs and prices 
made on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., 


Eau Claire. Wis. 
Ecclesiastical Fabrics. 


Tapestry in 50-inch violet, crimson. wh'te, green, and 
old gold. Gros-Grvin Silks, 24 inches wide, in sage 
green, olive green,violet, purple. and crimson. Damnusks, 
21 and 27 inches wide, in white, purple,violet, crimson, sage 
green, and olive green. 


FRINGES, GALLOONS, EMBROIDERIES. 


Altar Cloths, etc., made to order. 


R. G. GEISSLER, Church Fornisher. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR THE FAITHFUL 


Gathered by the Rey. John C. Sage. Endorsed by bishops’ 
priests, and peopie. Seventh thousand now on sale. 

The Churchman says: ‘‘Has the merit of simplicity, 
directness and brevity. There are thousands of ad- 
herents and communicants of the Church who would 
be very richly benefited by the use of these extremely 
well edited guides to devotion and to the ordering of 
the Christian life.”’ 

Heavy paper, 5 cents. Cloth, 10 Cents. 


CHURCH LIFE CO., DIXON, ILL. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


(AVRCH Grete: 


ART - WORKER” 


B)-FVRNITURE £:: 240W27 Ste NEW YORK. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, IU. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuive Wocestershire. 
Known the world over, Take no substitute. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Nh oe bor fil leds eae? Bu Ne and 
rees), apply (catalogue free) to EWI 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. ; 


7 FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


Personal examination of 
F. SARA A Thirteen Years’ Experience. 
ARMS « Tho most careful investigation courted, 


W. &, WILLIAMSON. LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


VOL. XXII. No. 23 
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‘Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


Notes of the World’s Progress 


CCORDING TO ENTERPRISING 
A correspondents, the Transvaal isin a 
condition of ‘feverish activity.” The 
situation is in reality no more serious 
than two weeks ago, although ‘‘hurried pre- 
parations” have brought matters nearer 
a dangerous focus. At this writing the 
Boer Republic is much in the position of 
the small boy with a chip on his shoul- 
der. Neither Great Britain nor the Boer 
Republic seems desirous of taking the 
first step. Assurances have been given the 
Boers by the Orange Free State that in the 
event of England assuming the aggressive, 
South Africa will present a united front to 
British invasion. It is stated that President 
McKinley declined to intervene by offering 
arbitration, but this report is not confirmed. 
Holland is moving to prevent a conflict, and 
is endeavoring to enlist the aid of Germany 
in accomplishing this purpose. Reports 
emanating from the Transvaal must not be 
relied upon implicitly, as the authorities 
are maintaining a censorship, and will al- 
low nothing to go out unfavorable to them- 
selves. 
ee os SEES 
HICAGO'S FALL FESTIVAL CAME 
near falling, but although bent, it is not 
broken, and the city is taking on a holiday 
appearance. October 9, 1871, a cow owned 
by a worthy woman named O’Leary, balked 
at the milking operation and kicked over a 
lamp, thus starting a conflagration which 
consumed all but a fragment of the city. 
The Chicago of 1871 is hardly recognizable 
as the Chicago of to-day, and so it is that 
civie pride sets aside Oct. 9th as Chicago 
Day, a time for fittingly celebrating the 
rise from ashes to greatness of this Western 
Phoenix. The arrangements this year were 
in their incipiency handled injudiciously, 
and serious labor complications threatened 
interference with certain functions which 
were planned, but these difficulties having 
been happily overcome, there will be noth- 
ing to mar the pleasure of the fete. 
pals 5a 
POSTAL INNOVATION OF IMPORT- 
ance, which is on the point of getting to 
work, was arranged for late in August, and 
becomes operative on October Ist. It provides 
for the transmission of parcels not exceeding 
eleven pounds in weight, between the United 
States and Germany, at the rate of twelve 
cents a pound. We have made a similar ar- 
rangement already with Mexico, Hawaii, 
Newfoundland, and divers other near-by 
places, but Germany is the first EKuropean 
country to join us in such an agreement. 
Arrangements of the same sort with France 
and Great Britain are likely to follow 
romptly. 
p pully a 
AV HILE THE PARCELS POST IS AN 
‘innovation which will be most favora- 
bly received by the public at large, and 
particularly by institutions having com- 
mercial relations with Germany, the express 
companies who see in government competi- 
tion a loss of revenue, are opposing the 


action taken by the Post Office department, 
even claiming that the Postmaster General 
exceeded his authority in making the treaty, 
and that such power is vested only in Con- 
gress. If this be the case, which may be 
doubted, it would not take Congress very 
long to dispose of the matter, should oppor- 
tunity offer. The public is now paying 
revenue taxes imposed on express companies 
by the government, of one cent on each re- 
ceipt, a charge which the common carriers 
declined to assume, and in the face of ad- 
verse public sentiment Congress would hard- 
ly enact a piece of legislation favorable to 
them. The contrary would more likely be 
the case, and probably will be, by creating 
a domestic parcels post and extending the 
system to other countries. 
ose 
ETWEEN “PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- 
chology” and indulgence in other fads, 
crying needs of the Chicago public school 
system have been overlooked, and at the 
present time the capacity of the schools is 
totally inadequate. Truant laws Lave not 
been enforced, although an attempt has 
been made to enforce the State law, which 
requires the education of children until they 
have attained the age of fourteen years. 
This law has been productive of much good, 
particularly in cases where child labor is 
employed. Several of the great department 
stores maintain schools in connection, and 
the children in their employ are given the 
rudiments of an education. In the case of 
incorrigible boys, there has been no recourse 
but to place them in an educational institu- 
tion maintained especially for boys who are 
serving sentence for some minor offence. As 
the effect of such association is not beneficial, 
it has been decided to erect a large school, 
where influences will be wholesome, to 
which habitual truants may be committed, 
there to remain until fourteen years of age. 
— a — 
ROBABLY THERE HAS NEVER 
been a greater demonstration in the his- 
tory of the country than has marked the re- 
turn of Admiral Dewey. It is not the city 
of New York which has extended the wel- 
come, rather the nation, represented by 
nearly two million visitors. The return of 
Admiral Dewey afforded an outlet for feel- 
ings lone pent up, and which are character- 
istic of human nature—deep admiration for 
personal bravery and courage. It was not 
an outburst of imperialistic sentiment, but 
an abiding love for the man who carried the 
colors of the United States toa glorious vic- 
tory. The nation has shown in a demonstra- 
tive way its gratitude, but the demonstra- 
tion did not shift the mental ballast of Ad- 
miral Dewey. The entire crew of the 
“Olympia” and of every vessel participating 
in the engagement of Manila Bay, is given 
due credit, each sailor for his part. Glory 
for Admiral Dewey means glory for the 
navy. Jeweled swords and loving cups, and 
a residence in Washington, are substantial 
tokens of the regard in which the ranking 
officer of the navy is held. 


N CHICAGO, WITHIN THE MONTH, 
the tax dodger has afforded a disgusting 
spectacle of dishonest citizenship. It is a 
strange thing when people who, in all com- 
mercial transactions are souls of honor, will 
deliberately plot to wrong the municipality 
out of that amount of money which is justly 
due in taxes. Many men who are ever ready 
to aid financially any worthy or charitable 
undertaking, and who take prominent 
parts in movements toward civic better- 
ment, apparently forget that evasion of just 
and equitable taxation is no less dishonor- 
able than evasion of a commercial obliga- 
tion. Under the Illinois law, sworn sched- 
ules were required to be filed, and it has 
been discovered by legal investigation that 
many schedules thus filed, so low as to 
cause merriment to the Board of Review, 
were prepared by some disinterested person 
having no connection with the firm—at least 
this is the testimony of many of the Hebraic 
contingent before the grand jury. Unfor- 
tunately, there is some distance between 
certainty of guilt and the ability to prove it. 
=o 
HE RECENT PUBLICATION OF THE 
report of Brigadier-General Ludlow, 
military-governor of the city of Havana, 
lends encouragement to the belief taat Cuba 
may eventually become a self-respecting and 
self-governing community. The Havana of 
to-day is unlike the Havana of the war. 
From being a breeding place of disease and 
seat of disorder, it has been transformed, 
under American supervision, into a healthy, 
cleanly place of residence, and an orderly 
and well-policed community. Occasional out- 
breaks do not indicate restlessness of the 
populace; on the contrary, the people seem 
anxious to co-operate in any measures which 
promise better conditions. The death rate 
this year has been exceptionally low, due to 
precautionary measures against yellow fever. 
Schools have been opened, and neglected 
children cared for. The strike of laboring 
men has been suppressed, and all branches 
of industry are reported to be thriving. 
eG 
ARQUIS DE GALLIFET, PRESENT 
Minister of War of France, is either a 
very dangerous enemy of the republic, or 
the victim of an atrocious forgery, the like 
of which have made recent pages of French 
history disgusting in the eyes of honorable 
men, Recently General Gallifet denied pub- 
licly that he had held any communication 
of late with the Duke of Orleans, and the 
Intransigeant, the notorious anti-Dreyfus 
sheet, replies by publishing a letter alleged 
to have been written by the Minister of 
War to the pretender to the throne, in 
which sentiments anything but compliment- 
ary to the republic are expressed. Viewed 
from any standpoint, the incident cannot but 
create amazement. It is inconceivable that 
Marquis de Gallifet should accept an im- 
portant portfolio with the intention of be- 
traying the government, and, on the other 
hand, what can be thought of the morals of 
France, if the letter is a forgery? 
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The News of the Church 


Canada 


Diocese of Niagara 

A good deal of business was transacted at the 
meeting of the rural deanery of Wentworth, 
held at Dundas. A resolution was passed asking 
the clergy to prepare short histories of their re- 
spective parishes for incorporation in :the,dioce- 
san registrar’s book. A very warm welcome 
home was given the rector of St. George’s 
church, Hamilton, at a reception held for the 
purpose, Sept. 6th, in the basement of the 
church. The Bishop and many of the clergy 
were present and made addresses. 
Diocese of Algoma 

Bishop Thornloe visited the parishes of Fort 
William the first Sunday in September, holding 
Confirmations in St. John’s church in the morn- 
ing, and in St. Luke’s church in the evening. 
St. Thomas’ church, West Fort William, has 
been greatly improved lately. The Rey. A. H. 
Allman was inducted into the parish of Ems- 
dale by the Ven. Archdeacon Llydd, appointed 
by the Bishop to do so, on Aug. 24th. A public 
meeting was arranged in connection with St. 
John’s church, Fort William, on Sept. 14th. The 
Bishop and mapy of the clergy were expected to 
be present. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia 

A missionary conference was arranged to take 
place in Lunenburg, Oct. 4th and 5th. A large 
number of the sailors from the war ships in the 
harbor marched to St. Mark’s church, Halifax, 
headed by their fife and drum corps, on the 
first Sunday in September, for morning service; 
Admiral Bedford and family also were present, 
Rural Dean Almon has met witha generous rés- 
ponse from the people in Guysborough, where he 
has been doing deputation work. Bishop Courtney 
has been preaching at Newport, R. I., during his 
holidays. The Rev. Mr. Hind has been ap- 
pointed Bishop’s chaplain, to the charge of St. 
Stephen’s chapel, Halifax. A new church is be- 
ing built at For Bay, where there has never 
been a church building of any kind, the nearest 
church being 12 miles distant. A chancel is be- 
ing built for the church at Cole Harbor. 
Diocese of Rupert’s Land 

Tne Archbishop went to British Columbia in 
the middle of August, to render what help he 
can to Bishop Dart, of New Westminster, who is 
so seriously ill, and to visit the parishes in the 
province as Primate of Canada. There was a 
very interesting service in St. John’s cathedral, 
Winnipeg, the day before the Archbishop’s de- 
parture, when the font in memory of Bishop 
Anderson, presented by his sister, Miss Ander- 
son, was dedicated. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
On Sunday evening last there was the first of 
a series of festival services in the Epiphany. 


The Rev. Dr. Stone has returned, and occu- 
pied his pulpit in St. James’ last Sunday for the 
first time since the beginning of July. 


Mr. Donnan of the seminary, who is lay- 
reader in charge of the growing mission at Har- 
vey, won the prize for elocution at the summer 
session of Chicago University. 


Before a large number of his fellow-presbyters 
at the Monday clericus in the Church club, the 
Rev. F. J. Hall gave some very interesting rem- 
iniscences of his recent visit to England. 


The connection between St. Peter’s, Lake 
View, and the North Dakota mission at Walhal- 
la is further cemented by the latter being in 
charge of the present rector’s brother, whois a 
candidate for Holy Orders in the missionary jur- 
isdiction of the late rector, now Bishop. 


The Bishop’s Visitations 

The Bishop visited Christ church, Woodlawn, 
Sunday morning, and subsequently the Home 
for Incurables, where he confirmed a lady, the 


first occasion on which the rite had been admin- 
istered in that institution. 


Western Theological Seminary 

Commenced its new session on Michaelmas 
Day, with the same number of students as last 
year; the losses by graduation and the dropping 
out of two seminarians being made up by seven 
yew arrivals. 


Bishop McLaren’s Appointments 
OCTOBER 


1. Chicago: A. M., Christ church; P.M., Home for 
Incurables. 
4. 8P.M., Churchof Our Saviour, Chicgo. 
8. A.M., St. Peter’schurch, Chicago. 
18. Oniaha. Consecration of Bishop-elect Will- 
iams. 
26. House of Bishops, St. Louis. 


NOVEMBER 
8. Christchurch, Harvard. 
12. A.M, Calvary church, Batavia; P. M., St. 
Mark’s church, Geaeva. 
16. St. Andrew’s church, Farn Ridge; Christ 


church, Streator, and St. Andrew's church, El 
Paso.—dates not fixed. 
19. A.M. Trinity church, Wheaton; P.M., St. 
Mark’s, Glen Ellyn. 
26 a.M., St. Paul's church, Glencoe; P. M., St. 
Augustine’s church, Wilmette. 
29. Pp. M., All Saints’ church, Western Springs. 
DECEMBER 
3. A.M. St. Margaret's church, Windsor Park; 
Pp. M., St. Joseph’s church, West Pullman. 
Grace church, Grand Rapids, 25th anniversary 
of the diocese of W. Michigan. 
10, A. M., St. Michael's and All Angels, Berwyn. 
13. P. M., Church of the incarnation, Fernwood. 
17. A. M., Harvey; P. M., All Saints’ church, Pull- 
man. 
24. a. M., Christ church, Winnetka. 
25. Cathedral. 
31. A.M., All Saints’ church, Ravenswood. 
The Delegation to Omaha 
Mejor Taylor E. Brown, secretary of the 
Caurch Club, and a parishioner of the Rev. A. 
L. Williams, asks for the names of ‘those who 
purpose being members of the delegation to 
Omaha, on the occasion of the Coadjutor’s con- 
secration on the 18th, in order that he may ar- 
range the special car service and railway fare 
before the 10th. 


St. Luke’s, S. Evanston 

The revenue has been increased by the change 
from free to rented sittings. It is pleasant to 
hear that the rector, the Rev. D. F. Smith, was 
absent from his parish but one Sunday this sum- 
mer, taking his only vacation of two weeks with 
his choir in camp at Lake Delavan. 
Church of the Ascension, Chicago 

On the eve of the Feast of St. Michael’s there 
was full choral Evensong, and a sermon by the 
Rev. J. H- Hopkins, rector of Epiphany; at the 
close of which the Bishop passed through the 
several rooms of the new parish house adjoining, 
in a service of dedication, returning to the 
church to pronounce the benediction. In contin- 
uation of this week of commemoration of the 
42d anniversary of the founding of the parish, 
there were services on Michaelmas, with a 
children’s festival the following evening, in- 
tended to take the place of the ordinary Christ- 
mas observance, prizes being awarded, and the 
two choir medals assigned. On Sunday morn- 
ing the Rev. J. M. Chattin was the special 
preacher, and on Monday evening of this week 
there was a general parish reception. 
Northeastern Deanery 

The third quarterly meeting for the year was 
heldin Trinity church, Highland Park, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 26th. The celebrant at the 11 4. m. 
service was Bishop-elect Williams, assisted by 
the rector, the Rev. P. C. Wolcott. The convo- 
cation was called to order by the Rev. C. P. An- 
derson, acting for the dean, the Rey. Dr. Clinton 
Locke; 45 members answered to the roll call, 
the large attendance being due to the fact that 
this was to be the last occasion on which the 
rector of Christ church would meet those as- 
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sembied, as a member of thedeanery, of which 
he had been for a year or so the secretary. The 
paper read was by the Rev. W. C. Richardson, 
rector of Trinity, his subject being “The Roman 
idea and Church Unity.” The following brief 
analysis is enough to explain the keen attention 
with which it was heard: 


Though it should not be deemed as merely a favor- 
ite idea of the writer's, he could advance it as one of 
considerable interest, that there might be a possibility 
of the Pope eventually becoming the great unifier of 
Christianity, if one viewed the thought from a Pro- 
testant standpoint. Protestants regard us as on the 
same level with themselves. Their embarkation has 
set in upon a course of recovery embracing not only 
ritual and doctrine, but ministry also. This recovery 
in view of the centralizing tendency of the age, ter- 
minates logically in the episcopate. They can hardly 
be expected to seek it from us with whom their pre- 
decessors had quarrels. Their relations with Rome 
have not been of that character. Neither from the 
Old nor the Greek Catholics could they obtain it. In 
various places there have been strivings after reforma- 
tion in the Roman Communion. It is not of necessi- 
ty discouraging-that the Jesuits should have gained an 
apparent victory over the well-meaning Leo XII. 
Through centuries of beginnings, and with frequent 
reverses, was the Anglican Reformation itself 
dragged. The world was at one time dominated by 
the Roman ideaia its ancient civil form, and even 
made over again by it. When the empire disappeared, 
the Church adopted, assumed, and continued the 
idea. The Roman Church has to-day the prestige at- 
tached to numbers. It feels the influence of Protest- 
anism, and in America of the American spirit. While 
the supremacy has been repudiated by the Anglican 
Communion, the primacy has not, and so it could 
readily come into uuion with Rome; the sine qua non 
being the reformation of the papacy, and its reduc- 
tion to primitive limits and dimensions. And in the 
absence of a direct feud between Rome and such 
bodies as Presbyterians e¢ al, a gate might be thrown 
open, whereby even these sects might come under its 
centralizing influence. 


There was little time for discussion of the in- 
teresting paper, for at 1 P.M., on the invitation of 
Mr. Wolcott, an adjournment was had to the 
Highland Park club-house. Justice having been 
done to the dainty lunch provided and served by 
the ladies of the parish, the chairman, in a few 
happy remarks, introduced the several speakers, 
himself emphasizing the approaching translation 
of his fellow priest, from the condition of a re- 
volving planet to the status of “‘a fixed star,”’ 
and eulogizing him for his practical knowledge 
of requirements for mission work, and as a priest 
who had popularized the Church without any 
lowering of tone. The Rev. Mr. Wolcott, after 
welcoming the deanery to his parish, deprecated 
the idea of “too much Williams,’? when such 
men as their guest were being brought into the 
Church by the conviction wrought by perusal of 
‘‘Reasons for being a Churchman.” This refer- 
ence naturally called to his feet the esteemed 
author of the work, who observed that if Mr. 
Williams was his ‘‘son in the faith,’ the desig- 
nation, ‘‘grandson in the faith,” might fairly be 
applied to one whom Mr. Williams had been in- 
strumental in bringing within the fold. Dr. 
Little also adduced some amusing instances of 
perversion in the use of the word “‘co-adjutor,”’ 
for while an assistant bishop should know ‘thow 
to abound and how to be abased,”’ a newspaper 
had, a few years ago, spoken of such an one as a 
co-agitator. The telegraph operator had improved 
upon this by making it co-jupiter. Dr. Rushton, 
Mr. Williams’ predecessor at Christ’ church, 


Woodlawn, made his eulogy take the form of ar- 


raignment of his friend on the score of his great 
success as a parish priest. The Rey. Dr. Gold, 
as Mr. Williams’ instructor in the seminary, 
bore witness to the latter’s docility as a student, 
all the more noticeable from his having entered 
upon his course in adult years, and with consid- 
erable experience, as himself accustomed, for 
some years previous, to be in command of men. 
The Doctor voiced his unreserved elation at 
having two of those whom he had trained ele- 
vated to the episcopate-in one year. The Bishop 
of Chicago then presented, in behalf of the 
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deanery, a massive episcopal ring to Bishop-co- 
adjutor-elect A. L. Williams, affirming that he 
not only coincided fully with the high opinion 
expressed by former speakers, but would be 
able, had time permitted, to supplement by 
added eulogy all that had been said of him who 
was to be advanced on St. Luke’s Day to the 
highest dignity inthe Church. Mr. Williams, in 
reply, said that all the nice things spoken of him 
by his Bishop and assembled presbyters, so in- 
vested his approaching separation from the dio- 
cese with a feeling of sorrow, that he was al- 
most in the condition of the man who thought it 
preferable to be a lamp-post in Chicago than 
mayor of avy other city. And yet he could only 
assign as a reason for his unexpected election 
that the Holy Ghost had work for him to do. 
And it would be his aim so to act as to prove 
that, while the Church made the man, the man 
should spend his life in exploiting the Church. 
The Rev. John Henry Hopkins, having returned 
thanks for the use of the club-house, and for the 
bountiful provision and service of the ladies, the 
meeting adjourned, after many complimentary 
expressions of approbation of the aptness and 
tact displayed by the Rev. C. P. Anderson in his 
position as chairman. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 

The clerical Retreat at St. Peter’s church, 
Westchester, which terminated Sept. 21st, was 
well attended. 

The new parish hall of Christ church, Tar- 
rytown, the Rev. J. Selden Spencer, rector, is 
almost completed, and was to be formally opened 
Oct. 5th. 

The church of the Transfiguration, the Rev. 
Dr George C. Houghton, rector, celebrated its 
5ist anniversary on Sunday, Oct. 1st. 

New York Churchmen’s Association 

At its last meeting listened to an interesting 
paper read by the Rey. E. Atherton Lyon, of 
Yonkers, on “The religious teaching of Count 
Tolstoi.”” 


Calvary Chapel, New York 

A feature of the mothers’ meeting is a chil- 
dren’s play-room, under a woman director, with 
two assistants. During the winter season there 
has been an attendance of nearly 600 children. 


Church of the Ascension 

Has now 250 volunteer workers, of both sexes, 
who give their time either in the day or even- 
ing, or on Sunday, to different forms of institu- 
tional and educational work. It is an exception- 
ally efficient force. 
Church of the Heavenly Rest 

The Ministering Children’s League of this 
church are endowing a bed at the Sheltering 
Arms Nursery. It is to be called the ‘‘Heaven- 
ly Rest bed,” and the sum already collected by 
the little people amounts to about $2,500. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary | 

At the opening fall meeting just heid at the 
Church Missions House, there were delegates 
present from 18 dioceses. Arrangements were 
made forthe meeting this month in connection 
with the Missionary Council at St. Louis, Mo. 


Church Work for Germans 
_ In St. Bartholomew’s parish, the Rev. David 
H. Greer, D. D., rector,one of the newer fea- 
tures of missionary enterprise is German work 
for Germans, conducted by Mr. Kratt, and 
reaching a body of Germans, a large majority of 
whom have heretofore appeared practically in- 
different to religion. 
St. Mary’s School, New York City 
_ Under the care of the Sisters of the Order of 
St. Mary, began its 23d year Oct. 2d. Arrange- 
ments have been made for special lectures by 
Bishop Potter, the Rev. Prof. Richey, of the 
General Seminary; Prof. Jackson, of Columbia; 
Prof. Fisk, of Harvard, and others. A new 
chemical laboratory has been added. 
Legacies to Church Institutions 


. By the willof the late Wm. W. L. Voorhis, of 
- New York city, bequests were left of amounts 
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not exceeding $500 each, to the Board of Mis- 
sions; St. Mary’s church, Mott Haven; the 
House of Mercy; St. Luke’s Home for Old Men 
and Aged Couples; the Sheltering Arms; Gener- 
al Clergy Relief Fund; the American Church 
Building Fund Commission; the Church Mission 
for Deaf-Mutes; Home for Incurables ; St Luke’s 
Home for Indigent Christian Females; the 
Prayer Book Society; City Missions, and Sea 
men’s Society. : 
Archdeaconry of Westchester 

At the annual meeting just held, Archdeacon 
Van Kleeck made an address, on ‘‘Ye ought to 
support the weak.’’ The annual report of the 
treasurer showed an income of $5 047.61, and 
expenditure of $4,652.91, leaving a good balance 
to start the new year. Nearly the entire sum 
paid out went as stipends to the 12 clergy on the 
missionary staff working untler the archdeacon. 
The executive committee were re-elected, as 
were also the secretary and treasurer. Mis- 
sionary reports were presented, and a memorial 
adopted regarding the late Rev. Dr. Carver. 


The Annual Diocesan Convention 

Its sessions were held at the church of the In- 
carnation, New York city, Sept. 27th, Bishop 
Potter presiding. The proceedings were among 
the most interesting of recent years, and were 
made notable by the assertion of a spirit of pro- 
test against the recent ordination of the Rev. 
Dr. Briggs, and by action affecting divorce and 
the Sunday question. At the EKucharistic serv- 
ice at the opening, the Bishop was celebrant, 
assisted by the Ven. Archdeacons Tiffany and 
Thomas, and the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix. Inhis 
address to the convention, the Bishop referred 
to the deaths of Bishops Williams and Pierce, 
of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and of well-known 
clergymen and laymen of the diocese who have 
passed away since the last session. He made 
no allusion to the Briggs controversy, which 
was in all minds, but took occasion to call forci- 
ble attention to urgent questions of the time. 
His remarks upon divorce and remarriage will 
be found on page 505. On the question of Sunday 
observance, he said: 

It ought surely to sober us that along with the de- 
cay of family integrity and the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tie, there has gone side by side a no less wide 
decay of the observance of the Lord’s Day and of other 
sacred times and seasons. In our eagerness to prove 
that we are no longer Puritans some of us seem an- 
xious to demonstrate that we are pagans, and the sec- 
ularization of the Lord’s Day, especially by people 
with abundant leisure on other days, for social ex- 
changes and every kind of recreation, is a scandal of 
which they who are guilty of it should be ashamed, 
and for which all Christian people have cause to 
grieve. There are, indeed, those whose hard tasks 
and scant leisure on week days may in some measure 
excuse the employment of some part of Sunday in in- 
nocent relaxation, but pleas of this sort in the mouths 
of many who urge them deserve alone the derision or 
the contempt of every honest mind. 

On motion of Mr. Geo. Macculloch Miller, a 
special committee was appointed to consider the 
portion of the episcopal address dealing with 
divorce and the observance of the Lord’s Day. 
The diocesan officers and usual committees were 
continued, and routine reports presented. A 
resolution presented by the Rev. Dr. Dix, was 


-adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That the clergy and laity of the diocese of 
New York, now assembled in convention, take this oc- 
casion to welcome Admiral Dewey on his safe return 
home, and to send him, their fellow-Churchman, this 
expression of their personal admiration and regard, 
and their appreciation of his late brilliant services to 
our country. 


At night a special service was held at the 
church of the Ascension, and a reception was 
given to delegates at Bishop Potter’s residence. 
At theservice the general topic considered was: 


“The condition of religious life and work at the 


close of the nineteenth century.’? The Rev. 
Dr. J. Lewis Parks spoke on ‘Religious 
thought ;”’ the Rev. Dr. George M. Christian, on 
“Christian work,” and the Rev. Dr. William R. 
Huntington on “Christian Unity and its out- 
look.” At the second day’s session the delegates 
from this diocese to the Federate Council of dio- 
ceses of the State were re-elected, as also the 
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Standing Committee. The election of the latter 
had been made the subject of organic attack on 
the recent policy in the matter of Dr. Briggs’ 
ordination. A meeting of certain of the clergy 
had been held in advance, to further a contest, 
it being felt that whether successful or not,a 
determined protest should be made in the shape 
of putting up rival candidates. Regarding some 
former members of the committee, notably Dr. 
Dix, there was no opposition. The strength of 
the vote adverse to the committee was a general 
surprise, and did not fully express the force of 
feeling on this subject, as many of the clergy 
and laity while sympathizing with the protest, 
hesitated to take heroic measures. The feature 
of the second day’s session was the able report 
of the committee on divorce and Sunday obsery- 
ance, which was partly as follows: 


Report of Special Committee 


The committee are glad that the Bishop has now laid 
his hand upon two of the gravest evils of the hour. 
The desecration of the Lord’s Day, carried to wider 
extremes of license, is threatening the integrity of 
this people as a God-fearing nation. The steady 
spread of loose views as to the stability of the mar- 
riage contract, and the reckless ease with which the 
relations of married people are dissolved by divorce, 
are similarly threatening the existence of the family 
and the home. We believe that there are no two 
points to which our chief pastor could more season- 
ably have pointed the finger of warning; we wish that 
his impressive words might be read and heard by 
every member of the Church in this diocese and seri- 
ously laid to heart. 

The Lora’s Day was intended to be a time of re- 
freshing for body and soul; a day of rest from,toil; a 
day wherein to give God due honor in His church; a 
day for seasonable recreation. In all these relations 
its purpose has been forgotten, and its blessing lost. 
There is a wide neglect of public worship; thereis a 
growing tendency to turn this day into a time for 
mere secular amusement and dissipation. Our youth 
deny an obligation to go to church; they go if they 
please, but if not, it makes no difference; a large num- 
ber never appear there. 

The day is devoted to bicycle riding, excursions, 
golf, tennis; in the evening the latest scandal is given 
by large dinners and social receptions, with music 
and other delights; all idea of religious duty or ob- 
servance is lost; God listens for the voice of man in 
praise, prayer, and worship, but listens in vain. 
Judment must follow an offence such as this: on the 
complete banishment of religious action from the 
once sacred day, and its prostitution to the purposes 
of diversion, amusement, and social dissipation. 


No nation ever stood secure which deliberately 
broke the Fourth Commandment and left God with- 
out one day in seven to call His own. And the class 
which has done the most to desecrate the day by friv- 
olousness and gay looseness of living is that one 
which, by conspicuous social position, wealth, and 
opportunity, might have thrown the heaviest weight 
into the scale on the side of orderly living and respect 
for the divine institution. The fashionable class, as 
they are called, are easily leaders in the melancholy 
work of corrupting the morals of the community and 
the manners of the age. 

In the fatal drift on the way towards a general un- 
doing of the marriage tie, we have reached a point at 
which men and women are looking about with amaze- 
ment, and with the wish to know what can be done to 
avert a dire and wide calamity. Divorces multiply; 
the facilities for separation are liberally afforded; 
the circumstances under which the marriage bond is 
dissolved render the process more and more offensive; 
in many instances shame would seem to have fled, 
and conscience and the sense of duty to have become 
extinct. Men and women out: age the divine law, and 
render themselves liable to prosecution and punish- 
ment under our human statutes: they easily obtain 
the dissolution of the ties by which they were bound 
by mutual promise and vow; they proceed with as 
little delay as possible to enter into new relations. 
contrary to God’s Word, and stigmatized as adulter- 
ous by our Lord Jesus Christ; and yet these offenders. 
are permitted to retain their place in the circles in 
which they move; their actions, though criminal in 
the eye of the law and the judgments of the courts, 
are condoned in society, and they are accepted as in 
good standing and beyond reproach. 

Families are broken up, homes ruined under frivo- 
lous pretenses or at the dictate of lawless passion, 
yet it is assumed that these things should be left to 
the individual as his or her personal concern, and not 
the concern of the social circle in which they move, 
and feeble, if any, opposition is made to the exonera- 
tion and full rehabilitation of offenders whose acts 
merit the reproof of just and honorable men. 

These sins against human and divine law are not 
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committed only by the low, degraded, and the ignor- 
ant; they are most conspicuously manifest in the case 
of what are known as the higher classes; persons ar- 
rogating to themselves the character of social leaders 
have been among the most reckless in contempt for 
obligation and duty, and most flagrant among the of- 
fenders against God and Christian institutions; 
while it is a deplorable fact that their associates 
and companions in the very class which might and 
ought to exert a salutary influence in frowning on 
transgression and trying to keep society pure, appear 
to take their part, and even to justify and applaud 
their conduct. We are reaching a point at which 
alarm is daily growing greater, and disgrace and in- 
dignation are more widely felt; a point at which the 
opinion is gaining ground, to which the Bishop has 
referred, that legislation is advisable which shall pro- 
hibit the remarriage of divorced persons under any 
circumstances whatever. 

We are, therefore, thankful that the Bishop of 
New York has called the attention of the clergy and 
laity of the diocese to our danger—a danger which in- 
creases. Legislation on this subject may be useful 
in this connection; but, if taken, it must be taken by 
the General Convention, A joint commission, com- 
posed of bishops, clergy, and laity, has under consid- 
eration the canons relating to marriage and divorce; 
a committee of clerical and lay delegates is similarly 
engaged ia an effort to devise means for the more ef- 
fectual protection of our families and homes. The 
prayers of the people should daily ascend to God, 
that He will give wisdom and understanding to our 
wWhurch legislators, and light to see what they should 
do. - But it must be felt by all that legislation will 
prove of little avail, unless the conscience and heart 
of the people can be touched; that the evil lies in the 
unruly wills and affections of sinful men and sinful 
women; there, after all, must the reform begin; and 
if it do not begin there and proceed thence, there is 
little hope in canons and laws. 

Your committee, profoundly impressed by the 
danger signals of these times, and grateful to the 
Bishop for his strong words and valuable suggestions, 
offers for adoption the following resolutions: 


Resolwed: That the thanks of the clergy and laity 
of the diocese be given to their Bishop, for his utter- 
ances on the subject of the Lord’s Day and the ordi- 
nance of Holy Matr.mony. 


Resolwed; That it is the desire of the committee 
that the attention of a]l our people should be called to 
the portion of the address which was referred to us. 


Resolved: That we view with sorrow and fear the 
wide decay in the observance in the Lord’s Day, and 
in othe sacred times and seasons of the Christian 
Year. 

Resolved: That we regard wlth similar dread and 
sadness of heart the decay of the idea of the sanctity 
of marriage and the ease with which the marriage tie 
is dissolved. 


Resolved; That it be respectfully suggested to the 
clergy of this diocese that they call the attention of 
their congregations at such time or times as may be 
suitable, to the recent counsels of the Bishop, in these 
parts of his address relating to the Lord’s Day and 
Holy Matrimony; adding thereto their own counsel 
and advice on these unspeakably important subjects. 

Signed ‘MORGAN D1x, 
Wo. R. HUNTINGTON, 
J. LEWIS PARhS, 
DAVID H. GREER, 
PRESCOTT EVARTS, 
GEO. MACCULLOCH MILLER, 
GEO. ZABRISKIE, 
FRANCIS L. STETSON, 
Wm. JAY. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
At the regular meeting of the Clerical Broth- 
erhood held on Monday, 25th ult., at the Church 
House, the Rey. Dr. W. Dudley Powers, secre. 
tary of the American Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, delivered an interesting address on Cuba. 


For several years past, on Saturday afternoons 
from October to June, a large number of Sunday 
school teachers have assembled to study the 
lesson for the day following. During the pres- 
ent month of October, commencing on the 7th 
inst, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth will have charge 
of this instruction at the Church House, Phila- 
delphia, 

The Rev. C. G. Brady has assumed charge of 
the memorial church of St. Paul, at Overbrook, 
a thriving suburb of Philadelphia, and, on the 
1st inst, became its first rector. The new church 
edifice is rapidly approaching completion, and 
will be consecrated at an early day. 


The Diving Church 


St. Elisabeth’s Mission, Philadelphia 

Since the beginning of the present year, the 
Rev. Wm. McGarvey, rector of St. Elisabeth’s 
church, assisted by members of the C.S.58.5., 
has maiotained a mission house at 1419 Porter 
st., about a half-mile south of the church. It is 
open every Sunday, has a children’s service at 
2:30 P M., and Evensong at 8 P.M. 


Bequest to St. James’, Philadelphia 

In the will of Elisabeth D. Alsop, admitted to 
probate 231 ult., ten shares of Pennsylvania 
railroad stock are bequeathed to the Industrial 
School and Mission at 2112-14 Fitzwater st., 
which is one of the many parish agencies of St. 
James’ church, the Rey. Dr. J. B. Blanchard, 
rector. 


Church of the Nativity, Philadelphia 

The 55th anniversary of the laying of the 
corner-stone was observed on Sunday, 24th ult., 
by special services. In the morning the rector, 
the Rev. L. N. Caley, preached. In the after- 
noon, the Rev. Winfield S. Baer addressed the 
Sunday schools and the young people of the 
parish; and in the evening the Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins was the preacher. 
Bishop Whitaker’s Return 

After an absence of eight weeks and one day, 
the Bishop, in renewed health and strength, 
reached Philadelphia on Sunday, 24th ult. With 
the exception of a few days in Rotterdam, where 
he met Dr. Seth Low and other commissioners 
of the Peace Conference, he passed all his time 
at the Righi, Switzerland, 5,000 ft. above sea 
level. 


Old St. Paul’s, Philadelphia 

The rectorship of the Rev. Wm. McGarvey 
terminated in September, 1898 and since that 
period the Rev. Messrs. E. R. Baxter and R. N. 
Thomas have been in charge. On the Ist inst, 
the Rev. T. J. Taylor, of the City Mission, took 
hold of the work and will endeavor to resuscitate 
this old and, in former years, prosperous parish. 
In its day, it had several notable rectors, e. g., 
the elder Rev. Dr. Tyng, the late Bishop Mc: 
Coskry, and the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton. The 
church edifice was erected about A. D. 1765, and 
was admitted into union with the tirst diocesan 
convention of Pennsylvania in 1785, along with 
old Christ church and St. Peter’s. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


Parish Reception at Crafton 

On Monday evening, Sept. 18th, in the new 
parish house of the church of the Nativity, the 
ladies’ guild tendered a reception to the rector, 
the Rev. Frank Steed and his wife, upon their 
return from a trip to England. The Rev. L. F. 
Cole, archdeacon of the diocese, who accom- 
paniedthem on their journey, also participated 
in the reception. Music was furnished by a 
mandolin club. Refreshments were served by 
the ladies, addresses were made by the two 
clergymen above named, and a letter of welcome 
and congratulation was read from the Bishop 
who was unable to be present. The reception 
was largely attended by members of the con- 
gregation and invited guests from other par- 
ishes. ; 
Anniversary at Oakmont 

Wednesday, Sept. 27th, was the 25th anniver- 
sary of the first service held in St. Thomas’ 
church. There was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion by the Bishop, assisted by the for- 
mer rectors of the parish. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. F. M.S. Taylor. Ad- 
dresses of congratulation were made by the 
Bishop, the Rev. George Rogers, and the Rev. 
Laurens McLure, S.T.D., rector. At the close 
of the service luncheon was served in the par- 
ish house. St. Thomas’ parish was organized 
and a charter obtained in June, 1874; a church 
building was erected, and the first service held 
in it on Sunday, Sept. 27th, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
W. Spalding, rector of St. Peter’s church, Pitts- 
burgh. The Communion plate for the new 
Church was made of family silver, contributed 
for the purpose by several families of the Paul 
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and Metcalf connection. Mr. Orlando Metcalf, 
and Mr. J. W. Paul gave the rectory in 1887. In 
1896 a building that had been used as a Sunday 
school room was entirely remodeled inside, and 
since that time has been in use as a place of i 
worship, the first church having proved too pes 
small to hold the average congregations. A a 
handsome brick and stone building was erected a 
during 1898 asa parish house, and was op2ned 
by Bishop Whitehead with a service of benedic- 
tion on Jan. 17th, 1899. On the same lot ground | 
has been broken for a new rectory, which it is ee 
expected will be finished in the spring of 1900, 
and itis purposed in the near future, when ; 
ability permits, to erect a handsome stone 4 
church. Sv. Thomas’ pirish has been self-sup- : 
porting from the start, and has always contrib- 
uted liberally to the missionary work of the 
diocese, and the Church at large. The Rey. 
Laurens McLure,S.T.D., has been in charge 
since 1892. St. Thomas’ mission at Sandy Creek — 
was begun during the rectorship of the Rev. 
Stephen A. McNulty, and has since been cared 
for and sustained by the church at Oakmont. 

The Rev. J. R. Wightman has been appointed 
by the Bishop, chaplain of the Layman’s Mis- 
sionary League, with the title of Archdeacon of 
Pittsburgh, and will enter upon his duties as 
such on Oct. 15th. 


Albany 

William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Gift to Rev. Dr. Carey 

The Rev. Dr. J. Carey, rector of Bethesda 
church, Saratoga, has received for himself and 
family from two of his parishioners, the gift of 
a fine residence in Saratoga. The donors are 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. A. Moore. The residence is 
an imposing three-story brick structure, with 
commanding location and large lawn. It isa 
much finer residence than the parish rectory. It 
is expected that the new organ presented to 
Bethesda church will soon be put in place. 
Archdeaconry of Ogdensburg 

The autumn meeting convened on Sept 19th 
and 20th, at Fort Covington. This is an old 
town, but comparatively a new mission, to 
which is ecclesiastically joined that of Hogans- 
burg. This mission has a new church, prac- 
tically complete. The small band of loyal 
Churchmen have had a serious task in bringing 
about the healthy state of matters now exist- 
ing, but their beautiful edifice stands ready for i 
consecration: The missionary, the Rey. H. J. a 
Hamilton, is on leave of absence, the duties be- 
ing faithfully discharged by the Rev. Fred 
Thompson, acting as locum tenens.. The attend- 
ance of the clergy at this meeting was more it 
than ordinarily full, and being so near the | 
Canadian border, was supplemented by a depu- 
tation from the sister Church, By invitation, 
the Rev. R. L. M. Houston, rector of Cornwall, 
and rural dean of Stormont, read atthefirss = 
meeting a forcible and valuable paper, on “The ’ : 
Continuity of the Church.’ On the second day : 
the Holy Eucharist was celebrated by the arch- : 
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deacon, the Rey. Richard Mercer preaching the 
sermon ad clerum. The choir rendered excel- ; 
lent music. At the business meeting, 12 of the / 
rectors and missionaries responded to roll call. y 
On the invitation of the archdeacon, the dioc- Ne 
esan missionary, the Rev. J. N. Marvin, deliy- | 
ered an interesting address, giving among other 
news the pleasing information that the exterior 
of the church at Tupper’s Lake nad been pushed 
successfully to completion, and was free from 
incumbrance. He concurred in the report of a 
phenomenal work having been in progress at 
Lake Placid during the summer, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Wm. M. Moir who was 
in temporary charge. On one of the Sundays in 
the month of August, at the request of the 
Diocesan, the Bishop of New York, having ad- 
ministered Baptism and Confirmation to nine per- 
sons, celebrated the Holy Eucharist in St. Eus- 
tace’s church, an estimate placing the recipients 
at nearly 300. Money to the amount of $1,500,and 
various gifts, had been bestowed upon the 
church, and the hope ardently expressed that Mr 
Moir may return there the next summer. Norwood 
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and Waddington report matters moving in the 
right direction, with canonical obligations dis- 
. charged; while at Massena the vestry recently 
increased the salary of the missionary. The 
rector of Colton reported that he was moving 
into the new rectory, a handsome building re- 
placing that burned last winter. It includes a 
commodious parish room. St. John’s church, 
Ogdensburg, recently dedicated a handsome 
marble and polished brass altar rail, the Rev. 
H. L. Sanford officiating. Santa Clara, a pretty 
Adirondack village, noted for its sanitary ad- 
vantages, has become an independent mission, 
and offers for the right kind of a man, not a 
munificent salary, but congenial environments 
and abundant work. The Rey. Mr. Hawkins re- 
ports substantial progress in his two missions, 
Vermontville and Bloomingdale. Governeur, 
Morristown, Canton, tell the old story of regu- 
lar operations, steady services, aggressive work. 
A cheering report was made by the Rev. W. H. 
Larom, of Saranac Lake and Paul Smith’s. He 
was prosecuting his old work with renewed 
vigor. The Rey. Alfred C. Wilson, of Malone, 
spoke of increasing strength and good work 
along Church lines. The meeting choose as del- 
egates to the Board of Missions, the former 
members, the Rey. W. H. Larom and Mr. L. 
Hasbrouck. After Evensong two excellent pa- 
pers were read, the first by Archdeacon Kirby, 
on ‘‘The Church’s ministry,’’ the second, ‘Our 
liturgy,” by the Rev. A. L. Fortin, after which 
followed the final adjournment. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

A few of the “silent brethren’? of Canton 
joined with those of Massillon, on Friday ever- 
ing, Sept. 22d, when a ‘‘combined service” was 
conducted by the Rev. C. M. Roberts, the rector, 
and the Rev. A. W. Mann, at St. Timothy’s 
church. Many of the regular congregation at- 
tended the service. On the preceding evening, 
Mr. Mann officiated at St. Agnes’ Deaf-Mute 
mission, in the chapel of Grace church, Cleve- 
land, 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 

The September meeting of the local council 
was held in Trinity church parlors, Toledo, on 
Tuesday, 19th ult. All the city clergy except 
two were present. Mr. J. E. Heath presided. 
The Rev. Dr. W. C. Hopkins conducted the devo- 
tional exercises at the opening, and the Rev. W. 
C. Clapp at theclose. Trinity chapter reported 
some good work in the hospital. Grace chapter 
meets at 6:15 P.M. on Sundays, and has papers 
read and reports of visiting. Mr. G. F. Austin 
gave an able account of the late convention of 
the Brotherhood in Canada. 


Calvary Church, Sandusky 
The corner-stone of the new church was laid 
Sept. 17th, by the Bishop of the diocese. Short- 
ly before 3 o’clock from the old church building 
a procession moved to the new building. A plat. 
form had been erected at the southwest corner 
of the structure, where the stone was to be 
laid. A small organ and two cornets fur- 
nished music. The Rev. Robert J. Freeborn 
read the prayers. The Rev. A. B. Nicholson,who 
is acting rector of Grace parish, and who was 
for nine years rector of.Calvary, read the lesson. 
- The Rey. E. V.-Shayler, the present rector, 
read a list of the articles placed in tke copper 
box within the corner-stone. The Bishop then 
laid the stone and made an address. The rector 
followed witha few remarks, and the service 
closed with prayer by the Bishop. From the 
date of Mr. Shayler’s advent in 1896, the par- 
ish has been absolutely independent and free 
from outside aid. The following statistics will 
- show some of the results accomplished during 
/ the present rectorate: Persons baptized, 199; 
prepared and presented for Holy Confirmation, 
155; burials, 92; amount of money raised exclu- 
| ‘sive of new church $9,560.41. The communicant 
list has increased from 70 to 306. The increase 
in attendance upon the services and Sunday 
school has proven the incompleteness and in- 
‘sufficiency of the present building. A piece of 
ground, corner Meigs and First sts., was pur 
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chased for the erection of anew church. The 
building is to be of the perpendicular Gothic de- 
sign, is 128 ft. long and 75 ft. wide at the 
transepts, being cruciform in shape. The main 
entrance will be hrough the tower doorway. 
A beautiful baptistry is located just inside the 
door. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


The three local chapters of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew in South Boston, will hold a de- 
votional meeting on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
22nd, at4p.m.,in St. Matthew’s church, All 
men are cordially invited. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, 

Has been undergoing repairs during the sum- 
mer. The interior has been much improved. A 
new floor has been laid, and new pews put in. 
The walls have a lighter tint, and the windows 
have been changed so as to give more light. The 
organ has also been thoroughly repaired, and is 
considered one of the best in the city. The Rev. 
C. H. Brent has returned and taken up his 
duties. 


Corner-Stone Laid, St. James, Amesbury, 

By the Bishop of the diocese, Sept. 26th, in the 
presence of a large number of people. Arch- 
deacon Van Buren and the Rev. Messrs. Wright, 
Braddon, and Lynch made addresses. Services 
are now held temporarily in Webster’s block. 
The Bishop and visiting clergy were the guests 
of the Whittier Home Association at their place 
on Friend st. The church is being erected on 
the old site on Main st. It will be Gothic in 
style, 98 ft. long by 388 ft. wide. The front 
will be of rubble stone with rough granite 
trimmings. The front elevation with the tower 
is 58 {t. The main entrance will consist of a 
double arched door with granite capping, and 
will be reached by five marble steps. Thesides of 
the church will be of rubble stone to the bottom 
of windows, with sides shingled, and a slated 
The nave will be 66 by 35 ft., and will con- 
tain 12 windows, six on either side. The seat- 
ing capacity will be 250. The chancel measures 
13 by 23 ft. The interior finish and furnishings 
will be of white wood stained to resemble black 
walnut. The vestry will contain a kitchen, 
ladies’ parlor, choir room, toilet and boiler 
rooms. Thechurch will be ready for services 
by Christmas. The Rev. R. B. Lynch took 
charge of the parish in October, 1898, and to 
him, in a large degree, is due the success of the 
project of the new church building. 


; Kansas 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


Consecration of Church at Augusta 

The church of the Atonement was consecrated 
on Friday, the 22d, by the Bishop, assisted by 
Archdeacon Crawford, the Rev. Dr. Beatty, the 
Rey. Messrs. R. Talbot, L. L. Swan, W. E. 
Vann, and the lay-reader of the mission, Mr. 
Randall. The church is a substantial stone 
building, and its interior arrangements are very 
pretty and Churchly. It isthe result of the al- 
most unaided efforts of the lay-reader who came 
here four years ago as aclerk in his father’s 
store. There being no services of the Church 
held in the city, he read the service to his own 
family; later on applying for a lay-reader’s 
license, a hall was rented, then a cottage was 
purchased, and as soon as funds could be raised 
the church was built on the site of this cottage. 
Among the gifts to the mission is a beautiful 
marble font, the finest in the diocese. The Kev. 
Dr. Beatty is the priest-in-charge. 
The Fortieth Annual Convention 

Held in St. John’s church, Wichita, Sept 27th 
and 28th. The Holy Eucharist was celebrated 
by the Bishop of the diocese, the Bishop-co- 
adjutor of Minnesota assisting. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop Gilbert, who referred very 
touchingly to the past and present relations of 
the two dioceses, Minnesota having given to 
Kansas the loving and beloved Bishop Thomas, 
of blessed memory, the present earnest and in- 
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defatigable Diocesan, and some of his clergy. 
On the call of the roll, 27 clergy and 22 lay dele- 
gates responded or subsequently reported. The 
Rey. Canon Bywater was unanimously elected 
secretary, and the Rev. Chas. H. Powell was 
appointed his assistant. The Bishop appointed 
the usual committees. 

The Standing Committee was elected by ballot 
as follows: The Rev. A. Beatty, S. T. D., presi- 
dent, the Rev. Messrs. John W. Sykes, John 
Bennett, W. W. Ayres; the Hon. Judge Albert 
Horton, Prof. Fred HE. Stimson, Mr. D. W. 
Nellis, and Hon.O. H. Bently. Reports from 
the schools of the diocese were very gratifying, 
showing a larger number of pupils in all of 
them than in former years. The reports of the 
archdeacons of Eastern and Western Kansas 
showed that immense work had been done for 
the year, An official communication from the 
Rey. Dr. Hutchins, referring to the resolution at 
the last General Convention, that certain 
changes be madein Art. 1, 2, and 3 of the Gen- 
eral Constitution was read and considered. A 
Sunday School Institute for the diocese was or- 
ganized,and the time of its annual gathering 
selected for the last Tuesday afternoon and 
evening in the month of September. 

The deans of convocation were appointed by 
the Bishop and confirmed by convention: Dean 
of Fort Scott, the Rev. John Bennett; dean of 
Atchison, the Rev. Charles Rowland Hill; dean 
of Wichita, the Rev. J. D. Krum, D D.; dean of 
Salina, the Rey. Irving Baxter. The Ven. C. 
B. Crawford, archdeacon of Eastern Kansas, 
and the Hon. O. H. Bently, were elected to 
represent thediocesein the Missionary Council 
of 1899. A synopsis of the official acts of the Dioc- 
esan shows: Ordinations, priests, 2, deacons, 1; 
clergy in the diocese, 1 bishop, 39 priests, four 
deacons, total, 44; postulants, 3; candidates for 
Holy Orders, 4; licensed lay readers, 30. The 
Bishop made 118 visitations, baptized 28 infants 
and 19adults; confirmed 318 persons; preached 
127 sermons, delivered 187 addre ses, and lec- 
tured 256 times in the Kansas Divinity School; 
administered Holy Communion 62 times; conse- 
crated 4 churches, reopened 1, laid corner stone 
of1; married 3 couples, organized Auxiliary in 
two places, inducted 10 Daughters of the King, 
catechised 17 times, presided over 35 meetings, 
and received thesum of 409 41, anoffering for the 
Bishop’s Purse (for the urgent need of mission- 
aries and missions). The reports show a large 
increase in funds received and expended within 
the diocese. 

A cordial invitation, tendered by the Rev. J. 
T. Foster for the next annual meeting to be at 
Emporia, was accepted by the convention. 


West Virginia 
George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The fifth session of the Episcopal Hall, in con- 
nection with the State University at Morgan- 
town, was opened Monday, Oct. 2d. The hall 
will be under the charge of the Rev. C. G. Han- 
nah, vice the Rev. Thomas E. Winecoff, resigned. 


The congregation of Spruce Run mission, 
which was recently organized, have succeeded 
in raising a sum of money to repair and improve 
their church building. The Central convocation 
held its meeting in this church on Sept. 12th 
and 13th. 


Death of Rev. W. T. Leavell 

On the 25th of August last, the Rev. William 
Thomas Leavell, rector of Zion church, Hedges- 
ville, was called to the bliss of the higher life, 
at the age of 80. In his death, the diocese loses 
its oldest presbyter. He literally died in har- 
ness, having been privileged to labor over 60 
years in the ministry of the Church. 


Tennessee 
Thomas Frank Gailor, D.D., Bishop 
A correspondent writes: ‘In your last issue 
you have a very nice account of the ordination, 
at Pulaski, Tenn., of the ‘Rev. Allison Granville.’ 
take the liberty of telling you that the name 
is wrong. It should read, ‘Granville Allison.’ ”’ 
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Editorials and Contributions 


The Archbishops’ Opinion 
with a Moral for the 
American Church 


WN a recent number of The Churchman, the 
Rev. Dr. Richey pleads for the value of 
incense as sanctifying the sense of smell 
in divine worship, and refers to the in- 

structive little work of a Scotch Presbyter- 
ian, entitled, we think, ‘‘The Five Gates of 
the Soul.” By the ‘‘sweet smelling savour” 
of the incense, the crude smell of burning 
flesh upon the brazen altar of the tabernacle 
was converted into an offering of a sweet 
smell, acceptable unto the Lord. This sym- 
bolized the conversion of the prayers and 
offerings of sinful men, in themselves utter- 
ly defective and inadequate, into an ac- 
ceptable offering through the sacrifice and 
intercession of Christ. All the feeble aspi- 
rations of men, their struggles upward, their 
appeals out of the mireof evil in which they 
find themselves, their poor attempts at self- 
denial and sacrifice, are taken up into the 
infinite flood of merit which resides in the 
one all-sufficient Sacrifice of Christ. They 
are enhanced, perfected, glorified. The sin- 
tainted utterances and strivings of fallen 
men become the ‘‘prayers of the saints,” of 
the sanctified people, a nation of kings and 
priests unto God. This, if anything, was the 
symbolism of the incense. Well might the 
Archbishops, in giving their opinion that 
the liturgical use of incense was forbidden 
in the Church of England by Act of Parlia- 
ment, add that incense is not ‘‘an unsuit- 
able or undesirable accompaniment of di- 
vine worship,” and that ‘‘the instructions for 
its use by divine authority in the Jewish 
Church would alone forbid any such conclu- 
sion.” An interesting comment on the 
whole subject,: and especially the points 
made by Dr. Richey, is afforded by the ac- 
count just at hand in the English papers, of 
the meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Mary’s, Cardiff,at which two blind men came 
forward and pleaded for the continued use 
of incense. ‘‘One of them, in a pathetic 
speech, said that nothing in the whole serv- 
ice appealed to him more than the sweet 
smell of incense, which seemed to him to go 
up to heaven in unison with the intercession 
of our dear Lord and Master.” 


HE long expected letter of Lord Halifax 
has appeared in the English Church pa- 
pers. As head of the Church Union, which 
now includes over 30,000 members, clerical 
and lay, his utterances have a weight which 
they could not have as coming from a mere 
private person. They are taken, perhaps 
too hastily, as indicating the policy likely 
to be pursued by the influential body over 
which he has so long and ably presided. His 
lordship addresses himself only to the lay 
members of the Union, and the gist of his 
advice is that they should support their re- 
spective priests in whatever course they may 
decide to pursue, in view of the recent decis- 
ion of the Archbishops. The greater part of 
the letter is of the character of a criticism 
of that decision, which the writer regards as 
“fone of the greatest misfortunes that has 
fallen on the Church since the rise of the 
Oxford Movement.’’ This is not because of 
the condemnation as unlawful of one of the 
most significant of the ceremonial adjuncts 
of divine service, but because of the grounds 
for the condemnation, and the archiepisco- 


pal point of view. In his lordship’s opinion, 
the reasoning of the Archbishops goes as far 
as possible ‘‘to discreditand reduce to an un- 
reality the appeal which the Church of Eng- 
land has ever made to the practice of the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ as supply- 
ing her standard of doctrine and ceremo- 
nial.” In this opinion Lord Halifax agrees 
with Sir William Harcourt who has de- 
clared that the “opinion” of the Archbishops 
cuts at the very roots of the whole Catholic 
movement in the Church of England, and 
that if the Archbishops and bishops will but 
proceed steadily and persistently upon the 
principles which have been thus formulat- 
ed, they will make. short work of all that 
has marked the Church of England most 
conspicuously since 1833. 


T is an ominous indication of the acute 
stage at which matters have arrived, 
that the two most distinguished lay leaders 
of the parties most radically opposed to each 
other, should be at one in their estimate of 
the significance of the Archbishops’ decis- 
ion. Sir William Harcourt isa Churchman 
of Protestant and Erastian principles. He 
regards the ‘‘opinion” of Canterbury as in- 
volving the Protestant and Erastian stand- 
point, and he consequently exults in it, 
Lord Halifax is a Churchman of Catholic 
principles, and he also regards the opinion 
as Protestant and Erastian, and he conse- 
quently deplores it. Harcourt would not 
have been so enthusiastic, or Halifax so cast 
down, if the decision had been based on 
other grounds. But the fact is that it is 
based upon an Act of Parliament. Hence 
this laughter, and hence these tears. Not- 
withstanding the superficial aspects of the 
case, however, we are not inclined to admit 
that the view taken by these distinguished 
gentlemen will turn out to be entirely cor- 
rect. Itis extremely doubtful whether the 
Archbishops would admit that they them- 
selves are either Protestants or Erastians. 
Moreover, it is so improbable as to be almost 
absurd, to imagine that they or their suffra- 
gans will accept the logic of their position 
as obliging them to begin a settled warfare 
on the Catholic position. 


UT it remains true that when a question 
relating -to the adjuncts of divine wor- 
ship was submitted to the Archbishops, they 
decided it, not by reference to the universal 
usages of the undivided Church from ancient 
days, nor yet by appeal to the canons or 
spiritual laws of the English Church, but by 
examining the meaning of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. They may have felt this to be a ne- 
cessity of their position. We do not wish to 
discuss that point, but simply to draw at- 
tention to the fact. For there is in this 
fact a very important lesson for the inde- 
pendent branch of the Anglican Commun- 
ion in the United States of America. It is 
a lesson against ‘‘entangling alliances.” 
We are happily free from all State control. 
What this means was pointed out in 
very luminous terms in the address of the 
Bishop of Springfield to his annual synod 
in 1897,the year of the Lambeth Conference. 


NEW illustration of the points made in 
that addressis afforded by the present at- 
titude of the Anglican Archbishops in mat- 
ters relating to the Prayer Book. It will be 
remembered that at'that time it was proposed 


to bring the entire Anglican Communion 
into a closer organization, and a beginning 
was to be made by the establishment of a 
“Central Consultative Body,” or a ‘‘Tri- 
bunal of Reference.” The headquarters of 
this body would be in England, and it would 
be substantially under the influence of Eng- 
lish bishops. The scheme emerged for 
legislative action at the General Conven- 
tion of last year, and received a temporary 
quietus. But doubtless we have not heard 
the last of it. It is the sort of a thing which 
exercises a strong fascination upon those 
who are affected with a certain degree of 
Anglo-mania. Bishop Seymour pointed out 
the disadvantage at which we should stand in 
such an arrangement, owing to the fact that. 
the Church of England is an ‘‘Hstablished”’ 
Church. The dominant partner in the pro- 
posed organization would consist, ‘‘as things 
now are, of representatives of the British 
Crown first, and the English Church after- 
wards.” Ifanappealor question went from 
this side to the proposed ‘‘Tribunal of Ref- 
erence,” it would go from a body which is 
subject in the interpretation of its laws to 
no secular power, to a body which is closely 
allied to the Crown and Parliament of Eng- 
land. The Bishop aptly quotes the apos- 
tolic injunction, ‘‘Be not unequally yoked 
together.” 


N the case before us we may read: our les- 
son. Suppose it possible that a question 
relating to the worship of the Church or its 
ceremonial adjuncts were to take such shape 
that it was deemed expedient to refer it to 
the tribunal over the water. Here we are 
accustomed tu take the appeal of the Angli- 
can Church to true, as opposed to false, 


Catholic precedent in sober earnest, and to © 


consider that disputed points are to be set- 
tled by reference to the undivided Church 
of the early ages. But the position now 
taken by the Archbishops makes it clear 
that the ‘Tribunal of Reference” would not 
feel prepared to view matters in that way. It 
would no longer be the law of the Church, 
or the limits within which customs not ‘‘un- 
desirable or unsuitable’ as accompaniments 
of divine worship, are allowable in accord- 
ance with the general usages of the Catho- 
lie Church, which would come into the ac- 
count, but—Acts of Parliament! Nothing 
could better serve to illustrate the point at 
issue, the disadvantages under which the 
American Church would labor in the pres- 
ence of such a tribunal. What applies to 
matters of worship applies equally to every ~ 
department of the ecclesiastical estate. At 
every point the weight of Parliamentary en- 
actments, or of Royal prerogative, would be 
cast into the scale. The yoke is too unequal, 
and it is not possible that the American 
Church should stultify herself by entering 
into any such arrangement. 


f — Se 


HE Rev. Mr. Garth, ordained in Canada, 
but now Officiating at an American sum- 
mer resort, took occasion on a recent visit to 
his old friends at Ste. Agathe, near Montreal, 
to deliver himself on the subject of the 
“Higher Criticism” of the Bible. If he was 
desirous of notoriety, he attained it, for the 
time being. The people of that locality are 
sufficiently old-fashioned to be very well sat- 
isfied with the Bible and with the Chris- 
tianity of their fathers. 


It appears thattwo 


dl 
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members of the congregation, including an 
€x-mayor, rose in their places and energeti- 
cally protested against Mr. Garth’s teach- 
ings, and the affair assumed such propor- 
tions as to occupy a considerable amount of 
space in the usually quiet Canadian papers. 
Mr. Garth may or may not have signed a 
certificate at his ordination that he believes 
the Holy Scriptures to be ‘‘the Word of 
'God.”” We do not know what the rule may 
bein Canada. At any rate, Mr. Garth does 
not now believe any such thing, except as 
all wise and morally or spiritually beneficial 
writings may be called ‘‘the word of God.” 
In a published interview, hesays: ‘‘Shakes- 
peare was inspired; Paul was inspired; but 
Paul was more inspired than Shakespeare, 
because there was more of the Spirit of God 
in him.” ‘‘They were both inspired by God. 
But Paul was the better man.’’ Further on 
he says the Bible ‘‘is ~@ Word of God, not the 
Word of God. Christ alone was that;” a 
quibble which is hardly worthy of one who 
undertakes to deal with such questions. 
The written Word and the Incarnate Word 
are two things, but each is the Word of God 
none the less. Such is Mr. Garth’s ‘‘Higher 
Criticism.” 
E do not know anything of this gentle- 
man aside from this episode. But he 
blurts out some things which are commonly 
not expressed so plainly. We have, hereto- 
fore, warned our readers that it is not al- 
ways enough to prove the soundness of a 
man’s theological position that he should 
profess to believe in the ‘‘inspiration” of the 
Scriptures. In the instance before us we 
perceive at once that such a profession is 
absolutely meaningless. When we have ex- 
tended the term so as to cover every utter- 
ance, written or spoken, from which we may 
derive intellectual, «esthetic, moral, or spir- 
itual benefit, its use may as well be dropped 
altogether. It only confuses and misleads 
the unsophisticated. If the progressive 
preacher would tell us plainly that in his 
Opinion the Scriptures are not ‘‘inspired”’ in 
any sense in which that word has ever been 
used in theology or religious teaching, but 
that they are profitable, precisely as other 
pooks are profitable, only in a greater de- 
gree, we should understand his position and 
know how to estimate him. It is strange 
how long men who talk so bravely of their 
zeal for truth will continue to juggle with 
language, the use of which, as they perfectly 
knew, cannot fail to mislead the hearer. 


—A- 
Marriage and Divorce 


FROM BISHOP POTTER’S CONVENTION 
ADDRESS 


UR General Convention at its last session, 
gave, as you know, considerable atten- 

tion to the proposed amendments of our very 
inadequate canon (as it seems to me) of mar- 
riage anddivorce. Itscouncils were, as you 
are aware, divided upon the question wheth- 
er that canon could best be amended by 
withdrawing from it all authorization of re- 
marriage, whether under the sanction of 
our Lord’s words in St. Matthew xix: 9, or 
otherwise; or, by making more stringent the 
conditions under which it should be compe- 
tent for the Ordinary to sanction with the 

_ authority of these words the re-marriage of 
_the innocent party to a divorce. I need not 
re-open that discussion here. The Church 
will doubtless always be divided as to the 
‘authority of those words of Holy Scripture 
to which I have referred, and no less di- 
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vided as to the measure of discretion which 
it is wise to vest in the Ordinary. But, mean- 
time, the whole subject has gained a new 
aspect from events to which I need not more 
particularly refer here, which have un- 
doubtedly awakened in all sober-minded 
Christian people a profound sense of alarm; 
and the consensus of opinion among them as 
to the necessity of legislation which shall 
prohibit the re-marriage of divorced per- 
sons, under any circumstances whatever, 
has greatly widened and deepened. 

Iam by no means sure that such a conclu- 
sion is not the wisest that we may reach at 
present; for undoubtedly it must be owned 
that, in the face of such a danger as threat- 
ens us, the only safe course must be to pro- 
hibit absolutely that which, while it might 
be permissible if we could always be sure 
that it had a Scriptural justification for it, 
is only wrong and evil when that, justifica- 
tion, existing in fact, exists only because it 
has been fraudulently obtained. Here the 
judgment of eminent publicists and legal 
authorities concur, and some of them of 
foremost rank as jurists and Churchmen, 
have agreed in the opinion that our only safe 
canon, in view of the tendencies painfully 
evident among us,is onein which the Church 
refuses re-marriage to persons divorced for 
any cause arising after marriage, absolutely 
and universally. 

Such a remedy for our present evils would 
doubtless be, as some of us may think, a 
very drastic one, but the evil has grown to 
such proportions, it may justly be answered, 
that we can meet it with no other; and in 
one sense this is undoubtedly true. A wider 
view of the whole subject, however, will 
disclose to us, I think, the fact that it is not 
the only remedy, and that if accepted as a 
final solution of the whole social problem, of 
which, after all, itis but a small part, we 
are destined to be disappointed as to its re- 
sults. 

For that wider view will reveal to us 
that the social relations of our time, in all 
their various ramifications, have -been pro- 
foundly affected by causes which reside in 
the character of our free institutions and 
in that Zeitgeist, that spirit of the age, in 
which the historian of the future will dis- 
cern perhaps its mightiest force. I may 
best describe that spirit, so far as we are 
concerned with it, as the spirit of individu- 
alism. The great movement which issued 
here in the revolt of the Americancolonies 
and their subsequent separation from the 
mother country, was only part of a larger 
whole, which profoundly affected not only 
the mother country, but France, Germany, 
and, later, Italy; which is at work to-day 
even in Russia, and which has wholly or par- 
tially dethroned some of the most widely 
ruling ideas of earlier ages. I may not trace 
its progress elsewhere, but here, at any 
rate, it has issued in the almost complete 
abrogation of some earlier forms of authori- 
ty, and not only that, but of some of the 
most venerable and sacred traditions of the 
community and the State. In this direction 
nothing has been more serious than those 
results which have affected the family, and 
especially the institutions and obligations of 
marriage. These last have come to be so 
lightly regarded that now, at length, the 
least thoughtful among us are beginning to 
realize the vicious tendencies in some forty 
or fifty different commonwealths of our com- 
posite and contradictory legislation; and to 
recognize that the facility with which the 
marriage relation may be taken on and put 
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off,is a menace to the foundations of society, 
anc the jest of the civilized world. 

It would be well that the Church should 
meet such a situation with a stern front, and 
with legislation which, so far as she is con- 
cerned, will make divorce increasingly 
difficult, if not impossible. But she must do 
a great deal more than that; and she must 
beware of the delusion that in doing only 
that she has done anything more thana very 
small part of her duty. However we may 
safeguard the solemnization of Holy Matri- 
mony, we must no less lift up and safeguard 
the approaches to it. No legislation, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, which touches only 
the terms and conditions of the contract it- 
self, will do a work which must needs be 
done before it is entered into. We may re- 
iterate with utmost solemnity, ‘‘Those whom 
God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder”; it will be quite in vain, unless we 
see to it that those reasonable precautions of 
forethought, inquiry, publicity, and of in- 
telligent understanding of the obligations to 
be assumed, which once obtained, have pre- 
ceded it. These were wise provisions of our 
fathers’ times, but that spirit of individual- 
ism which, in the case of the authority of 
the Church, would brook none of these 
things,has swept them away; and a man and 
a woman—a boy and girl, indeed—to all in- 
tents and purposes, may walk into the study 
of a priest in this diocese, and be married 
out of hand, without any license from the 
State, or warning from the Church, or any 
other preliminary, in fact, than such as con- 
sists in—must I say it?—the sometimes very 
indifferent discretion of the minister. Be- 
lieve me, no canon of marriage which does 
not reach back a good way in a precaution- 
ary discretion will be, here, of any substan- 
tial avail; and if weare aiming, as I hope we 
may, to set a higher standard here, I hope it 
may be wide enough at its base to include 
aspects of this whole subject which in our 
current discussions of it are largely over- 
looked. 

For here the Church’s office should not be 
merely to re-establish and exalt the ancient 
sanctities of marriage, but first of all that 
most ancient institution in which it took its 
rise. The decay of the august sacredness of 
marriage in our day is not more alarming 
than the painful tokens which salute us of 
the disintegration of the home. A clever 
paper which I saw not long ago in a foreign 
periodical, describes a home which had lost 
its surviving parent. The executor of the 
estate, a life-long friend of the family, ts 
pointing out to the family the resources 
available to them if they continue to live 
together, and each in turn gives the reasons 
which, in the case of the several individ- 
uals, make any such course impossible. 
They are frivolous reasons, supremely self- 
ish reasons; but they triumph, to the com- 
plete breaking up of a home, and furnish 
one more illustration of the disintegrating 
power, even when it touches so sacred and 
venerable a thing, of individualism. We 
must needs recognize that vicious influence 
in the decay of parental authority, in the 
early impatience of it on the part of boys 
and girls, in the increasing reluctance to 
exercise it where its exercise involves pain 
and painstaking, in the strident note in one 
word, in so many homes whose ery is: ‘I 
will,” or ‘‘I won’t,” and not, ‘‘I ought.” 

Such a situation, dear brethren, calls for 
clear and plain teaching from the pulpit, 
and the still mightier teaching of a fine and 
high example in all our homes. If we are 
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to see in the matter of our domestic obliga- 
tions, whether they are marital, filial, or 
parental, that wide awakening of the Chris- 
tian conscience which our land so sorely 
needs, it will be because the principle of a 
divine authority over all these relations has 
been revived and enthroned anew among 
us, and because in the training of our chil- 
dren, and in the consecration of every other 
most sacred tie, we have refused to go below 
it. 
PEE. ee, 


Theistic Evolution 
FROM The Interior (Presbyterian) 


HE phrase ‘‘Theistic Evolution,” when 
employed as a term of philosophy or of 
thevlogy, is a self-contradiction. The Out- 
look prints this inexcusable blunder on the 
title-page of its new ‘‘theological” serial, 
and then immediately emphasizes it. ‘I ac- 
knowledge myself,” writes Dr. Abbott, ‘‘to 
be a radical Evolutionist—it is hardly neces- 
sary to say a Theistic Evolutionist.” It 
would scarcely be possible to write a sen 
tence which would equal this in absurdity. 
There is a self-contradiction in each of its 
clauses, and it is rendered the more prepos- 
terous by the employment of the word ‘‘rad- 
ical.” It is as if one should proclaim him- 
self a, “radical geometrician.’’ Radicalism 
isa passion. It resides in the emotions, not 
in the reason. It is inits nature contr dic- 
tory to both science and philosophy. Its syn- 
onym in this connection is fanaticism: ‘‘I 
am a fanatical scientist,” or ‘I am a fanati- 
cal philosopher.” He may be a fanatic, and 
he might be a scientist, but he cannot be 
both. So he might be a Theist, or he might 
be an Evolutionist, but he cannot be both. 

If you should ask any professor of biology 
or a professor of ethnology, philology, geol- 
ogy, astronomy, or physical geography, if 
he believed in Evolution, he would undoubt- 
edly answer, Yes. Butif you asked him, in 
the proper connection, if he were an Evolu- 
tionist, he would understand you to be in- 
quiring whether he were an Evolutionist as 
opposed to the Creationist. The distinction 
between the science and the philosophy is 
perfectly well understood by all those who 
give any attention to the subject. To claim, 
therefore, under the title, ‘‘The Theology of 
Evolution,” that the science of Evolution is 
antagonistic to Evangelical Christianity, 
and to assume to act as the exponent of the 
science in making this declaration, is the 
brassiest impudence. 

Dr. Abbott might charitably be regarded 
as having employed the word Evolutionist 
ignorantly, and to be attempting, in the 
most ridiculous fashion, to found a system of 
theology upon an obvious blunder. But if, 
on the contrary, he is qualified by knowledge 
to discuss the subject coherently, then he 
is practicing afraud. Let us consider this 
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pounder of Evolution, says it is a change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 
A rain-cloud is homogeneous, every part of 
it is like every other part, and the whole of 
it is charged with electrical force. Thus 
Laplace conceived that all the materials 
and forces in the solar system once existed 
in the form of a vast homogeneous nebula, 
such as astronomers now discover in space. 
Herbert Spencer takes this as his primitive 
conception, and shows the causes which 
produce variety. Under the operation of 
these causes, the homogeneous nebula 
evolved heterogeneous spheres—the sun and 
its planets. These causes operating contin- 
ually on the earth gave vast variety to the 
phenomena of both force and matter. Out 
of the myriad forms of manifestation came 
one, a combination of force and of matter, 
which we know as organic life. The first 
form of this combination was a single cell of 
proteine or protoplasm containing a vital 
nucleus. They are to be found now in plen- 
ty in warm pools, and are called amceba, 
The law of heterogeneity impelled this 
nearly homogeneous cell to take on other 
cells, another and another; the organisms 
built up thus survived and propagated, if 
their surroundings were favorable—those 
not adapted to their surroundings, perish- 
ing—until out of an infinite variety of ani- 
mal forms, at last one emerged which had 
the widest and highest range of adaptation 
of all, and that was primitive man. Man 
impelled by the same law, evolved all the 
faculties and activities of high character 
and civilization. 

All these processes and phenomena were 
natural. They were the necessary and in- 
evitable effects of causes which existed in 
primordial matter. Tyndall said he found 
it in the ‘‘potency” and also the ‘‘promise”’ 
of everything that has appeared, as he would 
find in an apple-tree the potency and prom- 
ise of blossoms and fruit. There was there- 
fore no necessity for the interference of an 
intelligent and designing Cause, and there 
is no evidence that any such interposition 
ever occurred. 

This is the ‘‘ism” which is trying to fasten 
itself upon, Evolution. We have employed 
the cogent and calm tone which is proper to 
the agnostic philosopher. Ina gourd-like 
skull, however, it becomes ‘‘radical,” noisy, 
fanatical, and otherwise senseless and vio- 
lent. Itnearly always takes on these symp- 
toms in the case of a renegade preacher. Of 
this we now have another example. 


Now the philosophical Evolutionist says, 
with mathematical truthfulness, that noth- 
ing can be e-volved which was not in-volved; 
that out of nothing nothing comes; that all 
which eventuated, previously existed; that 
if we admit the possibility of the interposi- 
tion of a power higher than, and different 
from, those which resided in primordial 
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final causes. It will be noticed in any text- 
book that the author confines himself to ob- 
servable facts, avoids speculations—in other 
words, is strictly scientific. : 

This brings us clearly to the mountain- 
wall which separates Evolutionism from 
Creationism. That mountain-wall is Design. 
The instant one admits the interposition of 
design, he passes from Evolution to Crea- 
tion. If there be design, then all this long 
line of the processes of development are 
processes of creation, not unintelligent Ev- 
olution. Itis the work of a Designer, work- 
ing toa purpose, and controlling and direct- 
ing the forces of nature, which are neither 
more nor less than his own energies in act- 
ive employment. 

Dr. Leroy Hooker recently very correctly 
said that ‘‘what we call the laws of nature 
are simply the habits of God in operating 
His universe. Law is never self-operative, 
never possesses self-executive force. There 
must be a living executive behind it, or it 
will cease to be law.” God controls men— 
controls the streams of independent human 
tendency, a3 a man dams a river, changes 
its course, and employs its potency in pro- 
duction. The old Psalmist explained this 
better than we can. He said that God 
makes the wrath of man to praise Him— 
turns it squarely around, and makes it do 
what it was seeking to undo. 

This Power must be outside of nature in 
the sense of being above it, superior to it. 
Of course this Power is in nature—He must. 
be in it or He could not work. But we do 
not confuse Him with, or lose sight of Him 
in, nature, any more than we lose sight of a 
miller because he is operating a mill, nor 
say that he is the mill, or the mill him. 

We can understand how a man whose 
whole horizon is closed by the walls of a city, 
and whose knowledge is infiltered into him 
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ilarly situated—how such a man may theo- 
rize about nature without design, and how a 
florist’s conservatory may attract a man’s 
eye away from God to the gardener; but we 
do not know how it is possible for one to 
overlook design in free and wild nature. A 
mathematician cannot put a demonstration 
upon a blackboard that is more convincing. 
There it is--not only the delicate and de- 
lightful handiwork of an artificer, but a pas- 
sion for the beautiful which is only possible 
to a creative Spiritual Being. 

Where do these propositions and facts, 
none of which will, we presume, be disputed 
—-where do they place this newest theolo- 
gian of Zhe Outlook? He announces himself 
to be a radical Evolutionist, fanatically an- 
tagonistic to the idea of Theistic creation, 
and then adds that he is a Theistic Evolu- 
lutionist! That requires super-human agil- 
ity in jumping from side to side. 

But his real position, whether he has 
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the theory of Evolution. 

Evolution is a theory of the process of 
change from the simple to the complex in 
nature. Herbert Spencer, the great ex- 


form. The science limits itself strictly to 
discoverable facts. It is this science which 
is taught and employed in all institutions of 
learning. It does not concern itself about 


him, . Mel u 

He consistently, however, ridicules the 
idea of Divine interposition. He rejects. 
the truthfulness of the records of miracles, _ 
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prophecy, incarnation, everything that im- 
plies the immediate power of the Creator 
and Ruler, All this is entirely consistent 
with, and necessary to, the role of a radical 
Evolutionist. 7 

It is scarcely necessary to inquire where 
this leaves Christianity—we will not say 
evangelical Christianity, but religion of any 
type or form. We will, therefore, inquire 
only what its effect is upon religion in our 
families and churches. It paralyzes the 
prayer-meeting to all whoare misled by it: 
if God cannot, or wili not, interpose, there 
is no use in praying to Him, It paralyzes 
*the preaching of the Gospel in every mind 
that is filled with it; if God did not inter- 
pose in His Son, there is no true Gospel. It 
ridicules miracle; if Christ did not conquer 
death and rise from the tomb, there is no 
resurrection. If the soul was developed 
from the dust, to dust it will return, and 
there is no immortality. We have shown 
that this monstrosity is not science, that it 
is not philosophy, that it is not even a cor- 
relating theory—and now we have also 
shown that it is not theology, either old or 


new. 
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The Congregational Council 


RESIDENT ANGELL opened the Congrega- 
tional Council in Boston with sentiments 
which were inspired by the recent history of the 
Presbyterian Church. ‘‘We have to deal with 
problems, not of theseventeenth century, but of 
the twentieth.”’ 

Therefore we must leave large liberty of thought 
and expression in our fold. We have always empha- 
sized the importance of intellectual activity in our 
teachers and preachers. We must not cripple their 
usefulness on the plea of preserving orthodoxy by 
binding them with fetters which men, no more en- 
lightened nor devout than they, have forged in the 
past. We honor the Church Fathers best by re- 
nouncing their errors. Let us rejoice if, on our most 
advanced picket lines, we have some choice spirits 
who can view the dawn of larger truth than we have 
yetseen. Let us not burn any of them as heretics, 
but wait patiently to see if they are not our prophets. 

These sentiments were received with great 
applause. The keynote which was thus sound- 
ed reverberated through every day of the sit- 
tings. The second day, Dr. Forsythe, of Cam- 
bridge, England, illustrated Dr. Angell’s liber- 
ty. His position was that the Bible is not the 
supreme authority: 

‘The Bible broke the yoke of the Church, but there 
are those to whom the Bible has become a yoke. The 
Gospel must do for the Bible what the Bible did for 
the Church. The Gospel made the Bible and must 
rule it; if thé Church had made the Bible, the Church 

- would rule it and be its final interpreter. Neither 
Church tradition nor Christian consciousness is the 
final appeal; it is the Gospel rather than the Bible. 
The final authority is the Redeemer. The key and 
goal of the Bible is the Gospel, as God’s forgiving act 
in Christ. 

The Church made the canon and is superior to 
her own work, etc. All this is mystifying. 
What is this Gospel that is to rule the Bible? 
We do not write to criticise, but to observe, and 
therefore defer comment. Dr. George P. Fisher, 
of Yale, followed on the samelines. Theday of 
dogmatic theology is past, he said. Does he 
mean that the day for Christian doctrine is 
past? Here is more mystification. Dr. Porter, 

' of Yale, was even more radical. 


The third day, Dr. Lyman Abbott took nation- 
al expansion for a part of his theme, and elo- 
quently advocated it, desired a coparcenary of 
the Hnglish speakers in the business of civiliz- 
ing the world, attacked tariffs, and was vigor- 
ously applauded, and eulogized the Czar’s peace 
conference. 

‘Principal Fairbairn, on the study of compara- 
tive religion, said: ‘The man whose eyes are 
nob open to the best of all other faiths will be 
He had his 
startling periods, also—especially in contrasting 
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early Old Testament history with an ideal Hin- 
dooism. Dr. Bournemouth, of England, said 
that hell is not a dynamic of Christianity, an- 
other Delphic expression. 

The fourth day was led off by Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor, of Chicago—theme, ‘'The Social Problems.” 
The amount of the day’s discussion was rating 
the Churches for their abstemiousness in this 
regard. ; 

To sum up the council, we would say that 
Congregationalism has shipped her anchors, 
broken the face of her chronometer, and is mak- 
ing her reckonings by pointing her sextant at 
comets. If we were sportively inclined, we 
would lay a heavy wager that there is nota 
man in the council who could, to save his soul,— 
if he have any!—tell what Congregationalism 
now is, where it now is, what is its cargo, or 
where it is bound. We don’t like a storm at sea, 
but give us a wave-scalper any day in prefer- 
ence to a fog.—The Interior. 


— 
Letters to the Editor 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR COLORED MEN 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 

It is too bad ‘‘the negro question’ must be 
kept before the world as one which is so easy 
of solution. The negro has as warm friends 
south of Mason and Dixon line as north of it, 
but the reason lies nearer home. The educa- 
tion of those men for Holy Orders in seminaries 
along side of white men is a mistake, socially 
and religiously. Socially, because the colored 
man is very susceptible, and his absorbed ideas 
of the white man’s habits and ways would unfit 
him for the simple work he intends to do among 
his own people. That work is, chiefly, to edu- 
cate the minds of the race toright thinking and 
doing; to overcome dense ignorance and racial 
superstition, and to hold before them the pure 
Gospel of Christ. The men whom we send to 
do this work should be naturally colored men, 
and capable of coping with their own race. 

We should bring into this question the rules 
of common-sense, and cease to impute prejudice 
where charity and experience have governed 
the separation of the races. Co-racial educa- 
tion along theological lines is an error, and 
while seemingly the just thing. yet justice and 
prudence cry out: ‘Teach our colored clergy 
how to think aright along the lines of right- 
eousness, and befriend them in their work, but 
do not force upon them an alien idea of their 
calling.’? I am a friend to the negro, but my 
desire is to see that rac3 living along natural 
lines. The one great crime, socially, to-day, is 
the appeal made to the negro that he is to de- 
mand social distinction. A colored man said a 
few years ago in Cleveland, Ohio: ‘When those 
that live on Euclid avenue open their doors 
and receive me and my family into their parlors 
on equal terms, then I’ll believe their invitation 
to join their church sincere.’ Just so; and I 
believe no greater work could be done by the 
Commission on Colored Work than to enlarge 
the existing institutions and seminaries for the 
exclusive education of the colored theological 
students. 

Dr. Grint himself would be among the first to 
rebel were the colored students of The Bishop 
Payne Divinity School in Petersburg, Va., to 
enter the General Seminary, and that because 
such a step would be taking the Doctor too lit- 
erally: An isolated student here and anon 
seems passable, but to group the races would 
deplete the halls now in Chelsea square. This 
would not arise from any race prejudice, nor 
lack of Christian brotherhood, but from that 
innate something which all men possess in re- 
gard to mixing men of the different races. A man 
can befriend without patronizing, and prophets 
can be raised up from among the colored people 
whom the Church can trust to lead those people 
aright, and along lines which appeal to the bet- 
ter nature of that race. ‘The old prejudice of 
Peter and Cornelius’? has nothing to do with 
the question, and there is not a Christian gen- 
tleman in the South or North who would call 
the colored race as St. Peter dreamed he had 
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called the Gentiles of his day. The question is 
one of solution by men who have had life-long 
experience with the colored race, and the ques- 
tion of Catholic usage, just now, falls by the 
roadside. Sewanee and Alexandria are not sat- 
urated with race prejudice, but those institu- 
tions know the colored race as a whole, and in 
kindness to the colored man, insist on his edu- 
cation among his own people. 


PRANCIS EH. McManus, 
Sept. 22, 1899. 


To the Haditor of The Living Church: 

Presbyter—why don’t he sign his name?—is 
hardly ingenuous in his criticism of my short: 
note in your issue of Sept. 23d. The preceding 
paragraphs show that our institutions south of 
the Mason and Dixon line were referred to. 
However, he and I are, I think, in agreement on 
one point—that there ought not to be special 
schools for the education of colored men for the 
ministry, because all theological seminaries 
ought to welcome them sincerely and heartily. 
Our religion is Catholic. The Hgly Church 
founded by our Blessed Lord was designed to: 
embrace all nations, within whose fold there 
should be no distinction drawn between the 
poor and the rich, the bond and the free, the 
black and the white. If, then,the love of Christ 
reigns in the heart, then all men ought to be 
welcomed to prepare for that holiest work—the 
work of the sacred ministry. When, then, our 
Southern institutions act otherwise—when they 
close their doors to a devout man of scholar- 
ly attainments,merely because his skin is black, 
thenI have no hesitancy in saying that a spirit 
is displayed that is utterly foreizn to the Cath- 
olic religion of our Blessed Master. Sewanee 
has done noble work, and Alexandria has grad- 
uated many noble men. But the color line ought 
not to prevail in the realm of religion. 


ALFRED POOLE GRINT. 
Sept. 29, 1899, 


THE BISHOP PAYNE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

Our attention has been called to an article in 
Tue Livina CuurcH of Sept. 16, 1899, signed 
‘‘Presbyter,’’ in which the writer asks the gen- 
eral question: ‘‘Is it right’? to support ‘‘col- 
ored”’ divinity schools? He then proceeds to at- 
tack the Bishop Payne Divinity School, located 
in Petersburg, Va. We are not disposed to dis- 
cuss, at length, the general question proposed. 
By those who know the work, separate institu- 
tions are considered absolutely essential to its 
success. Iwo days ago we heard Archdeacon 
Pollard, of North Carolina, say that it would be 
almost impossible to get colored men, trained in 
the ‘‘white’” seminaries of the North, to do the 
work under the conditions which exist in the 
South. The Commission on Work among the 
Colored People, and the large majority, if not 
all, of the Southern bishops know this to be the 
case. 

Our brother ‘‘Presbyter,”’ we believe, has uucon- 
sciously done the Bishop Payne Divinity School, 
of which he speaks in particular, a serious in- 
justice. If the school is indeed and in truth ‘a 
little colored kindergarten,’’ devoted to training 
men to conduct ‘‘Methodist class meetings,” or 
to violate the rubrics and canons ef the Church, | 
then the presbyter who is seeking to ‘‘raise an 
endowment of $50,000 for this institution” 
should receive no encouragement or support 
from the Church. Under such conditions we 
would fully agree with ‘‘Presbyter.” We are 
convinced that ‘‘Presbyter’’ wrote in ignorance 
of the truth as to the work which has been 
done by the Payne Divinity School. Did he 
know that Archdeacon Russell whose excellent 
address to the convocation is quoted, was 
trained in the Bishop Payne Divinity School? 
Had he known that the Rev. J. H. M. Pollard, 
archdeacon of North Carolina; the Rev. Thos. 
W. Cain, of Galveston, Tex.; the Rev. J. W. 
Johnson, formerly of St. Philip’s, Richmond, 
now professor in Bishop Payne Divinity School; 
the Rey. W. P. Burke, of Norfolk, Va. ; the Rev. 
Geo. F. Bragg, of Baltimore; the Rev. John C. 
Dennis, of Georgia; the Rev. Joseph Mitchell, 
of Newport News, and the Rev. S. D, Phillips, 
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of Philadelphia, were the presbyters who had 
been trained by this school, we are sure that he 
would not have styled ita kindergarten institu- 
tion, unworthy of the support of the Church. 
These are all the presbyters who have been 
trained in this institution. The Church who 
knows these men has confidence in them, and 
supports their work. HKighteen other men have 
been trained by this school who are now in 
deacons’ Orders. Four of these expect soon to 
be ordained to the priesthood. Most of the 
others will remain in deacons’ Orders. Of one 
of these, a distant Southern bishop recently 
wrote us: ‘He is by far the best colored man 
I have at work in my diocese’”’; and added that 
in his judgment, the appropriation made to this 
institution by the Commission, was ‘‘one of the 
best, if not the best, appropriation made by the 
Commission.’? The faculty of this school would 
unanimously join Archdeacon Russell in his pro- 
test against the un-Churchly conduct of the 
service on the part of some men. We repudiate 
any responsibility for such conduct. 

The Bishop Payne Divinity School has done 
its best under most trying circumstances. 
Since 1878, it has been training men for the sa- 
cred ministry of the Church. It has given 
much. It has received little. Men have taught, 
and are teaching, in this institution at great 
personal sacrifice. Any bishop of the Church 
who knows the work will bear witness to this 
fact. It hurts us who for years have prayed 
and labored to maintain this work for the 
Christ and His Church, to read such articles as 
the one in your paper of the 16th inst. We 
would be glad for ‘‘Presbyter’’ to come to see 
us. Hemight then help us to raise the $50,000 
we so much need. 

Wm. A. R. Goopwin, M. A., Presbyter, 

Professor in Bishop Payne Divinity School. 


REFER IT TO THE BISHOP 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Is there a way of disciplining a priest of our 
Church who repeated the other day the sacra- 
ment of marriage, administered the previous 
day to a young Russian and an American girl by 


a priest of the Eastern Church? 
E. W. 
Boston, Sept, 20. 1899, 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Theodore Babcock, D.D., has accepted the 
deanship of St. Andrew’s Divinity School, C. N. Y. 
His address will be St. Andrew's Hall, 109 Waverly 
ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Rev. John C. Cormick has been spending vaca- 
tion at Virginia Beach. 

The Rev. R. W. Cornell has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Peter’s church, Spotswood, N. J. 

The address of the Rev. George F. Dudley, rector of 
St. Stephen's, Washington, D. C., will be 3012 18th st., 
N. W., hereafter. 

The Rey. C. E. Dobson has accepted the rectorship 
at Park River, N. Dak. 

The Rev. Edward Arthur Dodd has been appointed 
curate at St. Mark's, New York city. 

The Rev. Charles B. Fosbroke, of River Falls, Wis., 
has been appointed missionary at Grace church, Rice 
Lake, and St. Mark's church, Barron, Wis., with 
residence at Rice Lake, Wis.. from Oct. Ist, ’99. 

The Rev. T. T. Greenhalge has accepted the charge 
of Trinity church, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 

The address of the Rev. Stephen H. Green, dean of 
St. Mary’s cathedral, Memphis, Tenn., is 402 Adams st. 

The Rev. Wm. Cleveland Hicks, of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., has been appointed on the clergy staff of 
St. Agnes’ chapel, Trinity parish, New York city. 

The Rev. A. B. Hunter returned from Holland 
Sept. 11th. 

The Rev. H.M. Johnson may be addressed at 808 
Pear St., Vineland, N. J., until further notice. 

Bishop Littlejohn has returned home from his visit 
to Europe. 

The Rev. Geo. Leslie, of Denver, has taken charge 
of St. Paul’s, The Dalles, Ore., during the temporary 
absence of the rector, the Rev. Joseph DeForrest. 

The Rev. F. J. Mynard has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Saviour, Hanford, Cal. 

The Rev. A, E. Macnamara_ has accepted the charge 
of St. Peter’s church, Pomeroy, Wash. 
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The Rev. H. P. Nichols has entered upon the charge 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem, N. Y. 


The Rev. C. J. Palmer has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Luke’s church, Lanesborough, Mass. 


The Rev. Paul Rogers Fish has resigned the position 
of curate in St. Barnabas’, Brooklyn, New York city. 


The Rev. Prof. Shields, D. D., LL. D., of Princeton 
University, has returned from his tour abroad. 


The Rev. Richard M. Sherman, Jr., of Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed curate of St. Agnes’ chapel, 
Trinity parish, New York. 


The Rev. James A. Smith is passing his vacation in 
the Catskill Mountains. 


The Rev. Henry S. Sizer has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Evangelists, Oswego, N. Y. 


The Rev. Henry Platt Seymour has accepted the 
care of the church of the Incarnation, Dallas, Tex. 


The Rev. W. W. Sylvester, D.D., has returned from 
his vacation, spent at Eastern Point, Groton, Conn. 


The Rev. Thomas A. Tidball returned from Europe 
Sept. 11th, on the Red Star steamship '‘Noordland,”’ 


Official 


CORRESPONDENTS are requested to notice that Bish- 
op McLaren’s P. O. address is not 510 Masonic Temple, 
but 1825 Roscoe st., Chicago. 

THE Rev. Marcus Alden Tolman, rector of St. 
Mark's church, Mauch Chunk, Pa., and president of 
the Standing Committee of Central Pa., who has been 
spending the summer at Ocean Grove, N. J., may now 
be addressed, until further notice, at Franklin, Pa. 
Communications for the Standing Committee may be 
sent to the Rev. W. P. Orrick, D. D., secretary, Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Married 


SHARP-RIDLEY.—Married in Gascoyne church, Car- 
narvon, W. A., on Lammas Day, William Sharp, 
rector of the parish, to Minna, youngest daughter of 
Louis Forrester (deceased) and Charlotte Elizabeth 
Ridley. The Lord Bishop of Perth officiated and the 
marriage service was followed by a celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. 


Died 

HoytT.—Mary Fay, eldest daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. S. R. J. Hoyt, entered into rest on Saturday, 
Sept. 23d, 1899. The funeral service was held in Grace 
cathedral, Davenport, Ia , on Monday afternoon, the 
25th, ult., the Rt. Rev. Theodore N. Morrison, D.D., of- 
ficiating, assisted by the Rev. Nassau S. Stephens, 
rector of the cathedral. 


SistmER SARAH.—At Yarmouth, Me., on Friday, 
Sept, 22d, Sister Sarah,of the Community of St. Mary. 
Burial on Tuesday, 26th, at the Mother House, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. May she rest in peace. 


Obituary 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, held on Tuesday, September 
19th, after suitable devotions, the following minute 
was adopted: 


Tt was with the profoundest sorrow that the members 
of the Board of Managers of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society heard of the sudden death, on 
the morning of the 12th of September, at his home in 
New York City, of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. Al- 
though for several years he had been in feeble health, 
yet without any warning note the summons came at 
last which took him from our midst. Mr. Vanderbilt 
was one of the oldest lay members of the Board, and 
served in that capacity for nearly a quarter of a 
century. He was first elected a member when the 
Board itself was constituted, by the General Conven- 
tion in Boston in 1877. At a meeting held at the Bible 
House early in November of that year, the member- 
ship of the Board was divided into two committees— 
one for domestic missions and one for foreign mis- 
sions. Mr. Vanderbilt was placed upon the committee 
for foreign missions, and served as a member of that 
committee until 1885, when the present organization 
of the Board was adopted. 

Previous to the year 1879, the trust funds of the so- 
ciety were held by the respective treasurers of the 
two committees, but in that year a Standing Com- 
mittee on Trust Funds was formed, of which Mr. 
Vanderbilt became the secretary, and that office he 
continued to hold down to the day of his death. Dur- 
ing that time, the invested funds of the society were 
increased tenfold, and to all the details of the business 
Mr. Vanderbilt gave as much and as careful attention 
as to his own private affairs, and the great number of 
details in connection with the bookkeeping of the 
many separate accounts have at all times received his 
personal supervision. 
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All these duties were performed by him most faith- 
fully and conscientiously, not only without any ex- 
pense to the society, but without the loss of a dollar 
in principal or interest. His membership in the 
Board was not a nominal membership, and there is 
probably no other member who can show a better 
record of faithful and prompt attendance at its regu- 
lar monthly meetings. He was one of the largest con- 
tributors to the building of the Church Missions 
House and to the funds of the society. In all of its 
proceedings he took the deepest interest, and every 
responsibility which was placed upon him he cheer- 
fully accepted and diligently discharged; and it is not 
too much to say that the loss of no one else connected 
with the Board would be more keenly felt or more 
Sincerely regretted. 

Resolved; That the foregoing minute be, and hereby 
is, adopted, as an expression of the appreciation of the 
Board of the many and valuable services which he 
rendered to it; thatdt be spread upon the records of 
this day’s proceedings; that it be published in The 
Spirit of Missions and in the weekly Church papers, 
and that an engrossed copy of the same be forwarded 
to Mr. Vanderbilt’s family. 

HENRY C. POTTER, 


DAVID H. GREER, 


t Special Committee. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL for 1899 will be held in 
the city of St. Louis beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 24th. 
The preceding Sunday will be missionary day in the 
diocese, with special preachers in the churches of the 
city and vicinity in the morning, a children’s mission- 
ary mass meeting in Music Hall Exhibition Building 
in the afternoon, anda general missionary meeting in 
Christ church cathedral in the evening. The Council 
will be opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the Bishop of Kentucky being the preacher, 
immediately after which the business sessions will be- 
gin. Afulllist of the members, corrected to date, 
will appear in The Spirit of Missions for October, and 
the programme in the Church papers. 


TRANSPORTATION.—Beginning with Oct. 19th, the 
railroads will grant a fare and one-third for the round 
trip. The return ticket is good to start until Oct* 
20th. Outgoing, stop-over privileges will be granted 
at all junction points. Returning, continuous trip 
by the same route. At the nearest important railroad 
station purchase a full fare ticket to St. Louis; an- 
nounce to the agent that you are going to the Mission- 
ary Council, and ask him togive you a certificate; fill 
in and sign this certificate, and on the first'day of the 
Couacil, or immediately upon arrival thereafter, hand 
it to the secretary to be certified by him and vised by 
the officer of the railroads. When purchasing return 
ticket present this vised certificate to the ticket 
agent in St. Louis, and pay one-third the regular 
fare back home, 


Church and Parish F 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


WANTED.—At once, a boy organist—12 to 16 years e 


old—to give services in return for his education, Ad- 
dress RACINE COLLEGE, Racine, Wis. 


WANTED.—By priest, married, a parish in city or 
country. Excellent refereaces. Good preacher. . Wide 
experience; six years in present charge. Address N, 
B., LIVING CHURCH.”’ ' 


A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsomely bound and printed 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to THE nays 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 


WANTED.—Two men congenial to each other—un- 
married deacon or priest—to live together and do 
missionary work. Men apt to teach the young. Ad- 
dress BISHOP HARB, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WANTED.--The rector of an important parish ina 
large city at the North, finds it necessary to escape 
the rigorous climate, and desires work in tbe South, * 
Address BACHELOR PRIEST, LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 


particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H, WURTS, 209 


George st., New Haven, Conn. 


interesting and amusing experiences. 


covered 220 miles in eleven days. 


Oct. 7,1899 
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The Fditor’s Table 


Kalendar, October, 1899 


1. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green, 

8. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green 
15. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. Sv. LuK#, Evangelist. Red, 
22. 21st Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. Srmon & JuDE. Red. 
29. 22nd Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


“The Gates of Hell Shall Not 
Prevail! ”’ 
BY MARTHA A. KIDDER 


“The gates of hell shall not prevail’’ alway 
Against Thy Church. O Lord, to Thee we pray, 
May holy peace upon our souls 

Thy Church defend. 


No false and hollow peace our spirits seek; 

The strong in faith must still protect the weak. 

When leaders fail, to Thee, O Lord, we go, 
Thy love to know. 


The Sacred Scriptures men in vain assail; 

The promises of God can never fail. 

**Lo here is Christ! lo there!"’ the sinful cry; 
* Nor know Thee nigh! 


“The just by faith’ not vainly seek the Lord, 

Forevermore by loving hearts adored. 

When Justice seems cast down, and woes increase, 
We find Thy peace! 


The saints beneath Thine Altar cry: ‘‘How long!”’ 

The right at last must triumph over wrong. 

Our hearts e’en now the victors’ shout may hear: 
“Our Lord is near!’ 


The Church to Thee, O Lord, her voice shall raise; 
Above the strife of earth is borne our praise. 
O Victor over sin, the cross, the grave, 

Thy people save! 


Pen-and-Ink-lings 


IX great universities have offered to 
confer their highest degrees upon 
Herbert Spencer, and several govern- 
ments have tendered him decorations, 

but he has consistently declined all such 
honors. He is now seventy-nine years old, 
and his fame is world-wide, but he is plain 
Herbert Spencer. 


WN the cemetery of Debrecsin, in Eastern 
Hungary, stands a tombstone which might 
well have served as a record in the House of 
Atreus. We give the inscription in English: 


Here rest in the Lord 
Joseph Moritz, sen., who died in his 
sixty-second year. He was sho} by his son. 
Frau Joseph Moritz, sen., who died in her 
forty-seventh year. She was shot by her 
daughter, 

Elizabeth Moritz, who died by her own 
hand in her seventeenth year, after shooting 
her mother. 

Joseph Moritz, who died in prison, aged 
twenty-seven. He had shot his father. 
‘May Eternal Mercy have pity on their poor 
sinful souls. 

‘This strange memorial has been erected 
by a local literary association, to which the 
last of the Moritz family left about £1,500 


for this purpose. 


N Eastern paper says: ‘‘Bishop Leighton 

Coleman returned this morning (Sept. 
19) from his annual pedestrian tour through 
the South. During the trip he had many 
The 
Bishop on these annual trips travels incog- 
into. He enjoyed excellent health, and 
The 
tramp was in Virginia, and the greatest 
distance traveled in one day was thirty-two 
miles. Bishop Coleman wore a rough, dark 


‘suit, heavy shoes, and a black felt hat. 


Some persons thought that he was making 


the trip to win a wager; others that he had 
something to sell. At night, the Bishop 
stopped either at a road-side inn or house, 
aud one night had a lively experience at a 
farm house. He asked for lodgings, which 
were granted by the farmer, but when the 
house was reached the farmer’s wife ob- 
jected; but the Bishop, with his eloquence, 
eventually convinced the woman that he was 
a proper person to whom to grant lodging, 
and she apologized for having first refused 
him, During the two Sundays in Virginia, 
he went into the woods, where he erected 
a rude altar and said the service of the 
Church, 


HE great popularity of certain revent 

novels has caused discussion in various 
magazines as to the reasons therefor, with a 
view to ascertaining the requirements for a 
successful novel. Maurice Thompson, in The 
Independent, remarks: 


The sound critic can decide correctly upon 
what, by all the canons of art and life, ought to 
be the reception given to a book; but what 
ought to be does not coincide always with what 
happens. The good book fails, yet not always. 
The bad book succeeds; but whereone succeeds, 
hundreds that are no worse, and no better, do 
not. Sometimes it is impossible to discover what 
it is that makes a novel popular. Two or turee 
years ago, a Southern writer had a story pub- 
lished in book form. It was not a success. He 
changed the title, and chose another publisHer. 
A hundred thousand copies sold. Recently, a 
romance that had been declined out of hand, by 
a number of the best publishers, ‘was accepted 
and printed at last, and to-day it leads all com- 
petitors for popular favor. 


T is said to have been a custom of the late 
Mr. Spurgeon’s to send the theological 
students under his care into the pulpit with 
sealed envelopes containing texts which 
they were required to expound at sight, or 
themes upon which they were to discourse. 
On one occasion, a student, on opening his 
paper, found this subject and direction given 


him—'‘‘Apply the story of Zaccheus to your. 


own circumstances and your call to the min- 
istry.” The student promptly delivered him- 
self in the following way: ‘‘My brethren, the 
subject on which I have to address you to- 
day is a comparison between Zaccheus and 
myself. Well, the first thing we read about 
Zaccheus is that he was small in stature, and 
1 never felt so small as I donow. Inthe 
second place, we read that he was up a tree, 
which is very much my position now. And, 
thirdly, we read that Zaccheus made haste 
to come down, and in this I gladly and 
promptly follow his example.” 


HE following story is told of a gold 

seeker in Western Australia in 1890: 
The man had reached the end of his re- 
sources without finding a speck of gold. 
There was nothing to do but to retrace his 
steps, as best he might, to the nearest port. 
The despair of that last day’s fruitless work 
left him too weak and exhausted to carry his 
heavy tools back to the spot they called 
“camp.” So he flung them down, and, as he 
said, “staggered” over the two or three 
miles of scrub-covered desert, guided by the 
smoke of the camp fire. Next morning, 
early, after a great deal of sleep and very 
little food, he braced himself up to go back 
and fetch his tools—his only possessions— 
which might fetch the price of a meal or two 


when it came to the last. He railed at his 
luck, at Fate, at everything, as he stumbled 
back that hot morning over his tracks of the 
day before. The way seemed twice as long, 
for ‘his heart was too heavy to carry.” At 
last, he saw his barrow and pick standing 
upon the flat plain a little way off, and was 
wearily dragging on towards them, when he 
caught his toe against a stone deeply im- 
bedded in the sand, and fell down. ‘‘I felt 
as if it was too hard altogether to bear. To 
think that I should go and nearly break my 
toe against the only stone in the district, 
and with all those miles to travel back. So 
I lay there, and cursed God, and wanted to 
die, After a bit I felt like a passionate child 
who kicks and breaks the thing which has 
hurt him, ani I had to beat that stone before 
I could feel quiet. But it was too firm in the 
sand for my hands to get it up, soin my rage 
I set off for the pick to break up that stone 
if it took all my strength, At last I gotit up, 
and here it is—solid gold, and nearly as big 
as a baby’s head. Now, I ask you, did I de- 
serve this?” His impression of the Divine 
mercy and goodness was greater even than 
his joy over the astounding discovery. 


THE TREE OF LIFE 


Plant Patience in the Garden of thy Soul! 
The Roots are bitter, but the Fruits are sweet; 
And when, at last, it stands a Tree complete, 
Beneath its tender Shade the burning Heat 
And Burden of the Day shall lose Control— 
Plant Patience in the Garden of thy Soul! 
—Henry Austin. 


ERE are some more odd typographical 

errors recorded in Harper’s Hound Table: 
A foreign editor who wrote that the British 
lion was ‘‘shaking his mane,” was edified the 
next morning with the announcement, on his 
authority, that the national animal in ques- 
tion was ‘skating in Maine.” A more natural 
error was that which called ‘ta member of 
the Legislature,” a ‘‘member of the liquor- 
store.’ One of the Philadelphia morning 
papers, which formerly gave close attention 
to marine news, informed its readers on one 
occasion that the bark ‘‘Betsy Jane” had ar- 
rivéd at Honolulu ‘‘with an oil-well on 
board.” Investigation proved that there was 
nothing in the report except ‘‘all well on 
board.” An old-time inn nimed the ‘‘Star 
and Garter Hotel” was once rechristened by 
a printer as ‘‘the Shoe and Gaiter Hotel.” A 
foreign despatch about the war between 
Russia and Turkey contained an allusion to 
transports convoyed by gunboats, which was 
turned into the novel announcement that the 
transports were ‘‘conveyed by goats.” 

es Ye. 
“The Man with the Hoe” 


pe carpers have libeled the poet, who is 
indeed no libeler at all. Mr. Markham 
does not pity Millet’s hoe-man because he 
wields the hoe. It is not the hoe itself’ 
thac he weeps over. But it isthe brute of a 
man, of whom this creature of Millet is the . 
type, whose fate Mr. Markham very prop- 
erly bewails. Not simply the man who 
plants corn and digs potatoes in the fields, 
but who toils ceaselessly from morning till 
night anywhere, in farm or village, or in 
city street, in factory or furnace or the cav- 
erns of the earth. There is nothing ignoble 
in toil as the poet conceives it. But the 
taskmasters who grow rich on this toil, who 
greedily grasp the labor of these men’s 
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hands, who bask in the sunshine of the 


profit they make, but have no regard for the 
minds of their laborers, and reckon with 
them as creatures withuut soul—it is these 
who are scolded and scored between the 
lines of Mr. Markham’s really fine poem. 

The poet does not say this, but there is no 
thoughtful reader who will doubt that this 
is just what he means. The critics that 
carp at him might as well deride Mrs. 
Browning for her ‘‘Cry of the Children,”’ 
insisting that children as a class are not all 
to be pitied, and that they are of all human 
beings the happiest. But while this general 
fact is conceded, the children for whom 
Mrs. Browning so dramatically pleaded are 
of all human kind most miserable—of all, 
unless it be the larger class of whom the 
hoe-man is the type; this expressionless, 
mindless, miserable man with the hoe, who 
is miserable not because he toils all day 
with a hoe in his hand, but because the man 
for whom he toils works him as he works 
his ox, treats him with less consideration 
than his dog, and gives to his horse a far 
tenderer care than to him. 

Let the critics carp as they may, let men 
misunderstand as they will, this man witha 
hoe has rights of which the upper and mid- 
dle classes are criminally careless. What 
he needs is not some other labor. There is 
no call to take him from his hoe and place in 
his hands a piano, atypewriter, or a ledger. 
But there is a loud, imperative, and divine 
call for the moral and mental uplift of the 
man with the hoe; for his purer recreation; 
for his intellectual stimulus; for his religious 
help. He is now but as a beast of the field. 
He does so much work for so much fodder. 
The fact that he has'a sentient mind and an 
immortal spirit, makes no appeal to the 
rushing public. It is this down-trodden, 
neglected, abandoned. man with a hoe for 
whom the poet pleads. This is the gospel 
that Millet by his brush, and Markham by 
his pen, have so ably preached.— The Herald, 
Reading, Pa. 

ea Gok 
Scotch Wit and Stories 


HERE have been published a number of 

books containing specimens of Scottish 
wit and humor, and some of these specimens 
are striking and characteristic but contain 
very little of the fun and jollity which char- 
acterize the wit of more genial and im- 
pressible people. A hard common-sense 
seems to underlie them, says The Boston 
Herald, and they seldom excite a hearty 
laugh. Among the many volumes published 
are two by Dr. Ramsey, dean of Edinburgh, 
from which many of the following anec- 
dotes are taken: 

An old shoemaker, of Glasgow, was at one 
time sitting by the bedside of his wife who 
was dying. She said: ‘‘Weel, Johnny, 
we’re gawin to part. I’ve been a gude wife 
to you, John,’”’ ‘“‘O just middling, just mid- 
dling, Jenny,” he replied, fearing that he 
might commit himself. ‘‘John,” she contin- 
ued, ‘‘ye maun promise to bury me in the 
old kirkyard at Stra’ven, beside my mither, 
I couldna rest in peace among unco folk in 
the dirt and smoke of Glasgow.”’ ‘‘Weel, 
weel, Jenny,” said John, soothingly, ‘‘we’ll 
just pit ye in the Gorbals first, and gin ye 
dinna lie quiet there, we’ll try you sine in 
Stra’ven.”’ 

The old ill-feeling existing between Eng- 
land and Scotland is often shown in the 
Scotch anecdotes. An Englishman was once 
grumbling about the land o’ cakes. Said 
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he: ‘‘No man of taste would ever think of 
remaining any length of time in such a 
country as Scotland.” ‘‘Tastes differ,” re- 
plied a Scotchman; ‘‘I’ll take ye to a place 
ca’d Bannockburn, no far frae Stirling, 
where thretty thousand o’ yer countrymen 
ha’ been for five hundred years, and they’ve 
nae thought o’ leavin’ yet.” 

A north country drover, passing through 
Carlisle on his return from a rather un- 
profitable journey, saw a notice stuck up of- 
fering a reward of £50 to any one who would 
act as executioner upon a noted criminal 
then under death sentence. The drover 
volunteered his services, hanged the rogue, 
and got the fee. The mob called him a 
mean, beggarly Scot who had done for 
money what no Englishman would do. ‘‘I’ll 
hang ye a’ at the price,” replied Donald 
with a grin, as he counted the money in his 
pouch. 

A young man, when coming out of church, 
trod accidentally on the foot of an old gen- 
tleman, and he hastened to apologize, say- 
ing: ‘I am very sorry, sir, I beg your par- 
don.” ‘‘An’ yue’ve muckle need, sir,” was 
the only response from the old gentleman. 

A man went to the house of a neighbor to 
get him to indorse a note for him. The 
neighbor refused, saying: ‘‘If I was to pit 
my name till’t, ye wad get the siller frae 
the bank, and when the time came round ye 
wadna be reedy, and I wad hae to pay ’t, sae 
then you and me wad quarrel; sae we mae 
just as weel quarrel the noo as lang’s the 
siller’s in my pouch.” 

The childless Duke of Athol encouraged 
one of his cotters whose wife had just pre- 
sented him with twins, by saying: ‘'Weel, 
Donald, ye ken the Almighty never sends 
bairns without the meat.’’ Donald respond- 
ed doubtfully: ‘‘That may be, your Grace, 
but whiles I think Providence makes a mis- 
take in thae matter, and sends the bairns 
to ae hoose and the meat to anither.” 

A good dame coming up to Edinburgh 
saw forthe first time a water-cart for sprink- 
ling the streets. She cried out to the driver: 
‘‘Man, ye’re spillin’ a’ the water.” 

Another young lady who was greatly an- 
noyed at a railway station because her box 
was not forthcoming, was told to have pa- 
tience, when her indignant exclamation 
was: ‘I can bear any pairtings that may be 
cea’ed for in God’s providence, but I canna 
stan’ pairting frae my claes.” 

An old lady sent for her medical adviser 
to consult with him concerning a sore 
throat. ‘‘Madam,” said the doctor, ‘‘I used 
to be troubled with the same kind of a sore 
throat, but I allowed my beard and mus- 
tache to grow, and have not been troubled 
since with it.” ‘‘A weel, weel, that may be 
sae; but ye maun prescribe some other way 
for me to get quit o’ the sair throat, for you 
ken, doctor, I canna adopt that cure,” re- 
plied the old lady. 

Many of the most striking sayings belong 
to those half-witted. ‘‘Daft Will Speir” 
was once discovered by the Kar! of Eglinton 
making a short cut through his grounds. 
‘‘Come back,” said the earl to him; ‘‘that’s 
not the road.” ‘‘Do ye ken whar I’m gaun?” 
asked Will. ‘‘No,” replied the earl. ‘‘Weel, 
hoo the de’l do you ken whether this be the 
road or not?” 

One winter an old lady lay very ill. A 
friend was trying to encourage her by ex- 
pressing the hope that she would soon be 
better, and in the spring enjoy some of their 
country spring butter. ‘‘Spring butter,” 
exclaimed the invalid, ‘‘by that time I shall 
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be buttering in heaven.” And when at the 


point of death,she heard some one say, ‘‘Her ~ 


face has lost its color; it grows like a sheet. 
of paper,” ‘‘Then I’m sure it maun be broon 
paper,” said the dying woman. 

Miss Johnstone was a famous eccentric 
character of the lastcentury. A tremend- 
ous thunder-storm came on when she was 
dying. She listened to the tempest, and re- 
marked in a quaint manner: ‘‘Kch, sirs, 
what a nicht to be fleein’ through the air.” 

During the last century, one of the great. 
distinguishing Scotch characteristics was 
the rigidity with which the observance of 
the Sabbath was inculcated. An English 


artist, while meking a tour in Scotland, re- — 


mained inasmall town over Sunday, and, 
to pass the time, walked out in the environs, 
and seeing the picturesque ruins of an old 
castle, asked a countryman who was passing 
to tell him the name of the castle. ‘‘It’s no: 
the day to be speiring sic things,” was the 
only answer he got. ’ 

A lady who had become an Episcopalian, 
took to church with her one Sunday a favor- 
ite servant who was a Presbyterian of the’ 
old school. There was a full choral service,. 
and she felt sure her companion would en- 
joy it. On her return home the lady asked 
her what she thought of the music. ‘Oh, 
it’s a’ varra bonny, varra bonny,” was the 
response, ‘‘but oh, my lady, it’s an awful 
way 0’ spending the Sabbath.” 

The obligation to keep the Sabbath holy 
was held to be incumbent on everything. 
Lady Macneil had some Dorking fowl, re- 
ported to be famous layers. Once upon a 
time she asked the henwife if they laid 
many eggs. ‘'Indeed, my leddy,” said the 
servant indignantly, ‘‘they lay every day, 
no excepting the blessed Sabbath.”’ 

A lady, on going into her kitchen one 
Monday morning, found a new rvasting jack 
which had been so constructed as to go con- 
stantly without winding up, broken. She 
asked the cook how it happened. Jenny re- 
plied that she did it herself, for, said she: 
“‘T was nae gaing ta hae the fule thing clock- 


ing and rinning in my kitchen a’ the bless- : 


ed Sabbath.” 

The reverence for the holy day often 
took a form one would have hardly antici- 
pated. An old Highlandman said to an 
English tourist: ‘‘'They’re a God-fearin’ set. 
of folks here, ’deed they are, an’ I’ll give ye 
an instance o’t. Last Sabbath just as the 
lairk was skailin there was a drover 
chief frae Dumfries comin’ along the road 
whistlin’ an’ lookin’ as happy as if it was ta. 
muddle o’ ta week. Weel, sir, our laads is. 
a God-fearin’ set 0’ laads,an’ they yokit upon 
him an’ a’most killed him.” 

There is a story not unlike this, told of 
David Hume, the fat philosopher. He had 
fallen into a mud-hole and stuck fast. He 
called for assistance to a woman who was: 
passing. She came up to him, looked at 
him a moment,and said: ‘‘Are na ye Hume, 
the atheist?’ ‘‘Well, no matter if I am,” 
said Hume, ‘Christian charity commands 
you to do-good to every one.” 


yerself. Ye maun repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed, or faith, I’ll let ye wallow 
there as I fand ye.” The skeptic, really 
afraid of his life, rehearsed the required 
formulas, and was thereupon helped out of 
his unpleasant situation. 


Mr. Thirra, a very plain-spoken old cler- rs 
gyman, was greatly annoyed at the finicah 
ways of a young man who preached for him 


“Christian 
charity here, or Christian charity there, [ll — 
do naething for ye till ye turn a Christian 
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one Sunday morning, and gave way to his 
annoyance in the prayer after the sermon. 
He prayed for the young minister as a prom- 
ising laborer, but wanting much overhaul- 
ing, and wound up the prayer by saying: 
“O Lord, please tak an awl and let the wind 
out o’ him.” 

A clergyman once took to task one of his 
parishioners who had left him to join some 
other congregation, Said he: ‘John, ’m 
sure ye ken that ‘a rollin’ stane gathers nae 
moss’.”” ‘‘Aye,” answered John, ‘‘that’s 
true, but ken ye tell me what guid the moss 


« does the stane?” 


The sermons were much the same week 
in and week out, and often had a soporific 
effect on the congregation, and the clergy- 
man would sometimes publicly reprimand 
his flock for inattention. One minister called 
out: ‘‘Jeems Robinson, ye’re sleepin’; I in- 
sist on your waking when God’s Word is 
preached to ye.” ‘‘Wull, sir, ye may look 
at your ain seat and ye’ll see a sleeper for 
bye me,” said James, pointing to the minis- 
ter’s pew, where the minister’s wife was in- 
dulging ina nap. The husband called upon 
her to stand and receive the censure due to 
her offense, and which was administered in 
this way: ‘‘A body kens that when I got 
ye for my wife I got nae beauty; your 
friends ken that I got nae siller, and hie 1 
dinna get God’s grace, I shall hae a puir 
bargain indeed.” 


Book Reviews and Notices 


From Compte to Benjamin Kidd. The Appeal to 
Biology or Evolution for Human Guidance. By 
Robert Mackintosh, D.D., etc. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, #1.50. 

One feels assured of the author’s mastery of 
his subject, and his fairness in dealing with it, 
from the start. He not only expresses himself 
clearly in discussing profound questions, but is 
also entertaining, so far us sucha theme will 
permit. His range is a very wide one; namely, 
the history and criticism of sociological systems 
based upon biology, outlined by Compte, newly 
defined and emphasized by Darwinism, and 
stated in the most extreme form logically in Mr. 
Kidd’s “‘Social Evolution.’”? His conclusion is 
that ‘‘human evolution differs from evolution in 
the organic world.’’ Reason is the differentiat- 
ing factor. 

The Elements of Sociology. A Text Book for 
Colleges and Schools. By Franklin Henry Giddings, 
M. A., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.10. 

This book, we think, fairly meets the aim of 
the author, and supplies the need of the student 
who desires an interesting though not technical 
work on the subject of sociology. Itis a study 
of the nature and laws of human society, of the 
forms and purposes of social organizations, of 
the facts and principles of social progress. The 

author admirably applies and illustrates his 
principles of stability and progress as dependent 
upon the likeness and unlikeness of the factors 
of which society is composed. Evolution con- 
tinues by conflict, by difference; but community 
of interests, sympathy, similarity of tastes, al- 
truistic impulse, all tend to promote harmony 
and stability. 

Imperial Democracy. A Study of the Relation of 
Government by the People,Equality before the Law, 
and Other Tenets of Democracy, to the Demands of 
a Vigorous Foreign Policy and other Demands of 
Imperial Dominion. By David Starr Jordan, Presi- 
dent of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. 1899. 

We have set forth the title of this book in full 
because it explains the trend of the author’s ar- 
guments, with which by this time the public is 
familiar. It is barely possible that the radical 

-anti-expansionists are wasting a profusion of 
learned arguments just now, in their anxiety to 


fo prevent the government from keeping posses- 


‘sion of the Philippines. It may be worse than 
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a waste, it may be a positive injury to their 
darling position, for they are driving so violent- 
ly in opposition to ‘‘expansion,” that they may 
succeed (such is human nature) in solidifying 
public opinion in favor of a radical policy of im- 
perialism. It is chiefly from fear of some such 
result that we hesitate to commend this volume 
unreservedly. It is interesting reading, but we 
find ourselves coming to a conclusion different 
to that which the author attains, and we know 
that he would not like this if he knew it. Then, 
besides, he is sometimes rather extravagant in 
his assertions, deductions, and inferences, and 
that habit is apt to cause an unpleasant reaction 
—unpleasant to the author, we mean—in the 
mind of the reader. After all, when the govern- 
ment of the United States had certain grave 
responsibilities thrust upon it by the results of 
a war which it would have gladly avoided, and 
is now wrestling with these problems which it 
did not desire to handle, it might be well to 
“forbear threatening” until such time as more 
substantial dangers to the Republic develop 
than are at present apparent. 


The Constitutional Authority of Bishops in the 
Catholic Church. By the Rev. A. Theodore Wirg- 
man, D.D., D.C. L., Vice-Provost of St. Mary’s 
church, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 292. Price, $2. 

This is no mere academic discussion. It is 
alive issue, and involvesthe most momentous 
consequences in our day. The Oxford Move- 
ment is just now in one of its acutest stages. 
Its trusted leaders are struggling to re-estab- 
lish the principle of obedience to episcopal au- 
thority, which was so prominent a feature in 
the early days of that movement, but which 
has been repudiated by some of the Ritualists of 
our day. This most timely book will greatly 
strengthen their hands, and will prove of perma- 
nent value to the Church. In it Dr. Wirgman 
traces with patient care and profound learning 
the growth of constitutional episcopal authority 
in the apostolic, sub-apostolic, and conciliar 
ages, and proves it to be an integral and essen- 
tial element in ecclesiastical polity. Its powers 
and limitations are clearly defined and shown to 
be a legitimate inheritance from the Day of 
Pentecost. It is shown conclusively that the 
modern idea of an English bishop as the auto- 
cratic persona ecclesiw, who can act independ- 
ent of his clergy and without taking counsel of 
his laity, is feudal and medizval rather than 
primitive. Thus the real place and power of 
the episcopate are more solidly established and 
newly recommended to the practical people of 
to-day. We thank the learned author for this 
substantial contribution to our theological liter- 
ature. 

Ethics and Revelation. By Henry S. Nash. New 
York: The MacmillanCompany. Price, $1.50, 
These lectures were delivered as the John 

Bohlen lectures, in Philadelphia. The general 

purpose is to show the relationship between re- 

ligion, science, and the history of the human 
race, The subjects are treated under the heads of: 

“Mthics and Religion’’; ‘‘The Spiritual Signifi- 

cance of the Free State’; ‘‘Comparative Re- 

ligion and the Principle of Individuality.” ‘‘The 

Church’s Conception of Revelation”’; ‘‘Prophecy 

and History”; ‘‘The Christ and the Creative 

Good.’? Mr. Nash is a very close reasoner, and 

many of the points he makes must be conclus- 

ive to the scientist who seeks to reconcile his 
researches with the Christian religion and 

Revelation. In the lecture on Comparative Re- 

ligion, the failure of all other systems is clearly 

demonstrated. For example, Buddhism is shown 
to be pessimistic, because it buries itself in 
resignation to an idealistic Nirvana; Chris- 
tianity is optimistic because it trains men to 
battle with the world. Mr. Nash is brilliant 
in his epigrammatic treatment of the subjects 
that come under his notice. He attains his high- 
est excellence in argument in the last lecture, 
where his reasons for the necessity of the Incar- 
nation of Christ are grand and unanswerable. 

This lecture alone is a most valuable contri- 

bution to Christian apologetics, and should be 

carefully studied. D 
Having given Mr. Nash’s lectures careful 
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perusal, and recognizing their great value, we 
must yet criticise some of his theories and 
statements. The first absolutely authentic 
fact of the Bible, he says, is the Exodus. Does 
the Rev. Henry S. Nash believe that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were mere mythical characters 
of folk lore stories? Why not let the Exodus go 
as well, and be content with the op nions of 
some critics who think nothing historical pre- 
vious to the time of Ezra? In another passage 
Mr. Nash states that the Church disowns em- 
phatically her old claims to infallibility: “The 
liturgies are not immutable, the creeds are not 
infallible, the episcopate has no lasting sacred- 
ness save such as is given it by a successful ap- 
peal to large and abiding usefulness. Abroad, 
Christianity is entering a mission field where it 
can achieve final success only by leaving behind 
it a considerable part of its dogmatic baggage.’” 
The decisions of the first four General Councils 
in matters of Faith are still declared by the 
whole Church to be infallible. The Creed as 
found in the Apostles’ and Nicene forms, and 
accepted by the Councils and the whole Church, 
is still the deposit of faith given once for all. 
The author’s remarks on the episcopate would 
seem to come with greater grace from a Presby- 
terian or a Methodist. Some of our bishops 
have been yery lax in admitting men to the 
ministry who left their first love because of 
heresy and unbelief. Is it possible that Mr. 
Nash is helping to make the way into the 
Church sti!l easier by breaking down all the 
barriers? 

Thaddeus Stevens. By Samuel W. McCall. Boston 

and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1899. 

Few American statesmen have been more suc- 
cessful, more feared, and more sincerely hated, 
than Thaddeus Stevens, the leader of the Re- 
publican party in the House of Representatives 
during the period of the Civil War and the be- 
ginning of the period of Reconstruction. He was 
aman of iron will, self-made in a very real 
sense, of great mental ability, strenuous, ag- 
gressive, forceful, unconquerable. Perhaps no 
member of the Federal Congress has wielded 
such a lasting influence in shaping the policy of 
the government during such a brief term of 
service, only seven years. Although the life, 
work of Stevens is narrated in a condensed 
manner in this volume, the character of the man 
is faithfully and clearly portrayed. His ruling 
passion was to secure the freedom and equality 
of all men before the law. He was a radical of 
the radicals. He scorned all half measures and 
compromises, and pushed on remorselessly to: 
logical conclusions. He was a profound lawyer, 
a trenchant speaker, with a keen sense of humor 
anda caustic tongue. His work asa national 
legislator was the labor of his old age, and at a 
period of life when most men have retired from 
the scene, he made his mark as one of our most 
gifted statesmen. In the turbulent and trying 
period of the Civil War, he was a tower of 
strength to the Union cause, one “who never 
took a backward step, never even faltered, who 
embodied upon the floor of the House the genius 
of war and the genius of victory, and who exer- 
cised the power of command with undiminished 
authority until he died.” 


“TrvERTON TALES,” by Alice Brown, are clever 
sketches of New England life, a mine that has 
been well worked for many years, but still yields. 
“handsome returns.” The author has smelted 
the ore of the old mine with remarkable skill, 
bringing out the humor.and pathos and tragedy of 
the every-day life of plain, common people, with 
dramatic effect. [Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &. 
Co. Price, $1 50 | 

From the publishing house of Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York, we have a copy of the new or- 
gan edition of ‘‘Darlington’s”’ Hymnal, heavily 
bound in blue cloth, 1014 x 744, superior paper, 
red edges, cover title gilt. Price, $1.75. 

Dr. McConnewu’s ‘History of the American 
Episcopal Church,”’ of which seven editions have 
already been sold, will be published in its 
eighth impression with twenty-five illustra- 
tions. Mr. Thomas Whittaker, the publisher 
promises the book early in October. 
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Periodicals 


A new development in photography is de- 
scribed in Seribner’s Magazine for October, by 
Dwight L. Elmendorf. Under the title, ‘‘Tele- 
photography,’’ he describes the attachment to 
an ordinary camera by which views are taken at 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles, as though 
the instrument were within a few hundred feet 
of the object. It is the telescope applied to the 
camera. A series of striking illustrations from 
the author’s own pictures shows the tremendous 
power of this instrument. Mrs. John Drew, in 
the last year of her life, wrote a sketch of her 
stage career for her children and grandchildren. 
This appears in the October and November 
numbers, with an introduction by John Drew, 
her son, and an interesting series of illustrations. 
“Aunt Minervy Ann’s Chronicles,” by Joel 
Chandler Harris, are very clever and entertain- 
ing. This issue has one of the famous colored 
‘covers designed by Maxfield Parrish; the front- 
ispiece is also a bit of delicate color printing. 


The October number of St. Nicholas marks the 
end of the magazine’s six-and-twentieth year, 
and brings to a close several serials that have 
been running for six months or more: ‘Trinity 
Bells,” by Amelia E. Barr; Carolyn Wells’ 
“Story of Betty,” and Rupert Hughes’ ‘‘Dozen 
from Lakerim.’”’ ‘The Walking Purchase’ tells 
the truth about a deal with the Indians that did 
no credit to the name of Penn, by whose sons it 
‘was carried out ina way to swindle the Dela- 
wares of two hundred thousand acres of good 
land. ‘‘The Southern Cross’? is described and 
‘diagrammed by Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of 
the popular astronomer. An October magazine 
without an article on Admiral Dewey would 
seem anomalous, and St. Nicholas pays due trib- 
ute to the hero of Manila through the pen 
of Tudor Jenks. A portrait accompanies this 
paper, and almost every article, story, and poem 
in the number is fully illustrated. 


The Atlantic Monthly is always worth spending 
time over, and more than most other magazines, 
is worth binding and preserving. In the Octo- 
ber issue valuable articles, from an educational 
point of view, are on ‘‘Language as Interpreter 
of Life,’ by President Benjamin. Ide Wheeler, 
and ‘‘Recent Changes in Secondary Education,” 
by Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard. H. 
D, Sedgwick, Jr., appears to hold a brief for the 
Roman Church, and cherishes the delusion that 
there is a universal gravitation towards that 
body which will yet exercise a controling intiu- 
ence in affairs. He overlooks the fact that the 
increasing tendency towards toleration and lib- 
erality in religious matters is wholly incompati- 
ble with the blind subservience to autocratic 
authority demanded by the Roman. Church. 
Moreover, he clings to the old fable connected 
with Henry VIII., and with amusing confidence, 
inquires: ‘tHow shall we ask the Church that 
claims its authority from the Apostle Peter to 
humble itself before the Church which derives 
its independence from Henry VIII.?”” “Letting 
in the Light” is the appropriate title given by 
Jacob Riis tu‘his very interesting description of 
the results of free parks and playgrounds for 
the people of the tenement and slum districts. 
Miss Johnston’s powerful serial story is attract- 
ing great interest. “The Flaw in our Democ- 
racy’’ is pointed out by J. M. Larned, and the 
remedies therefor. 


The Westminster Review for September is not a 
very strong number, but some articles are inter- 
esting. The disorganization of the once power- 
ful Liberal Party is manifest from the leading 
article, ‘‘The Rallying Point and the Touch- 
stone”—i. ¢., Home Rule. An imaginary con- 
versation in the nether (?) world between “‘Par- 
nell and Cromwell,’’ is rather too amusing to be 
taken seriously. ‘The Foreign Policy of Italy” 
is a good article. ‘‘What is the Law of the 
Church?” is worth reading,as showing how many 
. practical difficulties an honest Liberal sees in 
the present relations between Church and State 
in England. 


Miss Francis H. Low’s *‘A Woman’s Criticism 
of the Women’s Congress,” in The Living Age for 


The Diving Church 


Sept. 23d, will be read with lively interest by 
conservative and ‘‘advanced’’? women. Lady 
Broome's “Colonial Memories”’ are bright, good- 
humored, and entertaining in an unusual degree. 
M. Jules Claretie’s recent lecture on ‘“‘Shakes- 
peare and Moliere,’’an interesting appreciation 
and comparison of the two great dramatists, is 
published in full in The Living Age for Sept. 
16th. The story of ‘Dame Fast and Petter 
Nord,’’ now running as a serial, gives American 
readers their first opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the brilliant Swedish writer, 
Selma Lagerlof, asa writer of short stories. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


The Vision of the Madonna. By Grace L. Slocum. 
Page frontispiece in sepia-tone; vellum boards; 
gilt. 50 cents. 


A Cycle of Stories. By Barbara Yechton. $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
Nannie’s Happy Childhood. By Caroline Leslie Field. 
$1. 


The Boys of Scrooby. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Square Pegs. By A. D. T. Whitney. $1.50. 
Core Education of Man. By William DeWitt Hyde. 
1.25. 


Under the Cactus Flag. By Nora Archibald Smith. 
$1.25. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John 
Fiske. Vols. I. & II. $4 a set. 

Raphael. By Estelle M. Hurll. 75c. 


CASSELL & COMPANY 
By Lord Macaulay. 
ForpDs, HOWARD & HURLBERT 


The Holy Family. By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford. 
50c. 


Francis Bacon. 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 
Life of the Rev. James DeKoven, D.D. By W. C. 
Pope, M.A. $81. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
The Story of the Living Machine. By H. W. Conn. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
Christian Science and Other Superstitions. 
Buckley, LL. D. 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
Legend-Led. By Amy LeFeuvre. 81. 


E. P. DUTTON & Co. 
The Life Savers. By James Otis. 81.50. 


Osceola, Chief of the Seminoles. By Col. H. R. Gors 
don. $1.50. 


Zodiac Stories. 


By J. M. 


By Blanche M. Channing. $1.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD 
The Blue and theGray. By Oliver Optic. $1.50. 
Henry inthe War. By Gen. O. O. Howard. $1.25. 
poh ee with Sixty Closets. By Frank S. Child. 


Beck’s Fortune. By Adele E. Thompson. $1.50. 
Told Under the Cherry Trees. By Grace LeBaron. $1. 
We Four Girls. By MaryG. Darling. $1.25. 


Pamphlets Received 


Patriotic Studies. By the Rev. W. F. Crafts, Ph.D. 


Questions for the Catechism of First Communion and 
Perseverance. By the Rev. Francis H. Stubbs, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Book of Common Prayer--Its Story. By the 
Rev. John R. Wightman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Essayon Man. By Alexander Pope. Voyages and 
Travels of Marco Polo. Cassell & Co., New 
York. 19¢ each. 


Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Philadelphia City 
Mission. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Church Times 

Nor Romewarp.—Dr. Sanday’s pamphlet, en- 
titled, “‘The Catholic Movement and the Arch- 
bishops’ Decision,” bids fair to producea sensa- 
tion. It would be impossible to label the writer 
a Ritualist, and for that reason his opinion, as 
that of a person detached from the conflict be- 
tween High and Low ideals, possesses a special 
weight. We cannot but express our thanks to 
Dr. Sanday for confirming in so striking and 
convincing a manner our statement of our posi- 
tion. That statement, when made by ourselves, 
has always been received with the suspicion of 
Jesuitry which is ever lurking in the Protestant 
mind. When put forth by a writer to whom no 
such suspicion can possibly attach, it may con- 
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ceivably command the assent of the more rea- 
sonable section of English thought. A fortnight 
ago we quoted the reluctant admission of the 
Romanist Bishop in Shrewsbury, that the Cath- 
olic movement in the Church of England is not 
in the Romeward direction. Dr. Sanday, ap- 
proaching the question from an opposite point 
of view, likewise finds in the history of the last 
sixty years grounds for the same conclusion. 
Our object, as he clearly perceives, has been to 
Catholicize, not to Romanize, the Anglican Com- 
munion. That the endeavor 1s an honest oné, 
should be evident toany thoughtful Churchman 
who troubles himself to understand the meaning 
of that phrase.in the.Creed, so often upon his 
lips, ‘tthe Holy Catholic Church.”’ 
The Hvuangelist (Presbyterian) 

THE Sunpay ScHvoLi.—Of the duty of every 
Christian to extend as far as possible the sphere 
and influence of the Sunday school, there can be 
no doubt. Even those parents who prefer to 
keep the religious instruction of their children 
under their own supervision, recognize that for 
the majority of children the Sunday school is a 
religious necessity. In fact, it is precisely this 
class of parents who, appreciating most deeply 
the sacredness of the religious rights and needs 
of children, should be most forward to make 
sure that those children whose parents cannot, 
or will not, care for these needs and rights, find 
a substitute for this care in the Sunday school. 
There is, in our opinion, considerable reason to 
doubt whether the twentieth-century movement 
is the best possible way of meeting the emergen- 
cies of the present time, described by Dr. 
Worden as ‘‘a time when the great adversary is 
sweeping thousands and tens of thousands of 
young people out of the Sabbath school, alluring 
them by specious arguments and devices.”’ If 
the attendance in our schools is decreasing, it 
may be quite as much in order to inquire what 
is amiss with the schools, how they may be made 
better to meet the actual conditions, as to at- 
tribute the deficit to the great adversary. 

The Lutheran 

CHRISTIAN ScIENCE.—Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
the high priestess of the Christian Scientist 
superstition, has a hard timeof it to appear con- 
sistent. While teaching that the body is noth- 
ing, and that all bodily ills are foolish imagina- 
tions, she yet goes secretly to a physician and 
submits to medical treatment! While professing 
to cure these ills by faith, she yet finds the need 
of something beyond faith—means! By teaching 
her disciples that they are perfectly free to 
commit suicide she has reached the topmost 
peak of her madness, and after her poor, deluded 
hosts shall have tasted a little more of her 
superstition, Mrs. Eddy with her system of 
hallucinations, so utterly anti-Christian and 
anti-scientific, will tumble into the abyss to- 
gether—never to be heard of more. It is aston- 
ishing and humiliating to think that in a country 
which boasts of ‘so much enlightenment, the 
pernicious nonsense she has palmed off on cred- 
ulous people could be taken seriously by any- 
body, even for an hour. 


Rocky Mountain Christian Advocate 

THE Mormon Re.ieion.—The vitality of the 
Mormon religion is of concern not only to the 
people of Utah, butalso tothe Christian Church 
everywhere, and to those who believe in the 
beneficent influence of the teachings of Christi. 
anity. For this strange faith is not held in 
quietness. It is active and aggressive. Its mis- 
sionaries are swarming through the Hast and the 
South and across the seas to spread its influence 
and to gain converts. It is a fact that adherents 
are being gained to Mormonism from the South- 
ern States, from portions of Europe, Scandinavia 
and rural Eagland in particular, and from cer- 
tain portions of the Eastern States; and new 
settlements of these converts are continually 
being made in Usah, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and other inter-mounotain 
and Western Ssates. Because this is the central 
point of all this activity, we believe that there 


is no region in the United States where there is 


such vital need for earnest, true, aggressive 
Christianity, as right here in Utah. 
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An Allegory 
BY SARAH L. HUNTER 


Beneath blue skies, in life's bright, early hours, 
With heart on simple joys and pastimes bent, 
There played a child among the birds and flowers, 
Beside the -ottly flowing Water of Content. 

But pausing oft, or resting silently, 

He heard a sound far down the quiet river. 

He dimly knew ’twas from life’s throbbing sea, 
To which the river must flow down forever. 


He longed with wonder for the unseen ocean, 

And setting forth, the Pilot Time his guide, 

Past Youth’s bright shores he sailed with sprightly 
motion 

Where Life’s gay blooms grew by the water’s side; 

And craving for his brow a garland fair, 

Plucked flowers of art and wit from sources wise, 

And twined among them, sweetly blossoming there, 

One flower of Love, whose fragrance never dies. 


Within, his heart leaped high. The pilot, Time, 
Toward manhood and the river’s end still bore him, 
And then—how thrilled he at the sight sublime! 
Life’s ocean of Experience lay before him! 

He paused upon the ocean’s brink and gazed, 

The flowers of life still fresh upon his brow, 

And felt, o’er that far stretch, the God he praised 
Would help him venture forth, and teach him how. 


While yet he looked, before the sun was high, 

A storm arose, with fury beyond measure, 

And dashed ashore a hapless youth to die, 

Who forth had ventured in a craft of pleasure. 
Oh, quickly to the rescue sprang the man— 

Oh, long and hard to save the life beside him 

He strove, and when its slow return began, 

What joy he felt to some safe place to guide him! 


Oh, many were the storms that raged about, 

Oh, many were the victims cast before him— 

What terrors in the thought of venturing out, 

What pity for the suffering came o’er him! 

As years went on, the man, though brave and strong, 
Scarce gave a thought to voyaging on the ocean, 

But lent his power to save some from the throng 

Of venturers shipwrecked in the fierce commotion. 


His life of helpfulness, his willing hand, 

His heart of love and sympathy and truth, 

Won him the best bis soul could e’er demand, 
Nor mourned he the ambitions of his youth. 

And at the last, when life and work were done, 
Each flower that crowned him was a noble action, 
And sweeter than content had been alone, 

Were conscience clear, and duty’s satisfaction. 


“The Way of the Saints” 
. BY F. EDITH REEVE 


T was the summer of 1850, early summer 
in Wisconsin. The newly wakened glad- 
ness of spring was in the air, but spring had 
passed her prime, and a misty haze of heat 
had settled over everything. Only in the 
depths of the green forests it was cool, and 
by the shores of the lakes; the lakes for 
which Wisconsin is so justly famous. Here, 
pink, white,and violet wild flowers clustered, 
and one crushed a world of sweetness at 
every step. The forest was like a cathedral, 
dark, with mystical shadows and faint, 
sweet perfumes, and a solemn atmosphere of 
worship. 

So thought Cyril Armstrong, as he stood 
at the edge of the forest looking at the lakes 
that lay before him; two small lakes, twin 
lakes, called now by some euphonious Indi- 
an’ name, but unnamed then. They glit- 
tered in the early morning light like two 
clear emeralds, green as the grass that 
grew down to their very brinks, or as the 
woods that stretched for miles around them. 
He was a young man, this Cyril Armstrong, 
and all on fire with religious enthusiasm; 
‘one of the first apostles that the East sent 
to the Western wilderness during thai yreat 
missionary movement of the 50’s and 60's. 
Young, enthusiastic, intensely spiritual, 
somewhat of an ascetic perhaps, this world 
of forest and lake, of bright sunshine, cool 


breezes, and songs of birds spoke to him 
with a thousand voices that made joyous and 
glad his toilsome pilgrimage. ; 

Toilsome it was, this care of souls, and not 
without danger. On his long walks from 
village to village, from settlement to settle- 
ment, from house to house, his way lay 
through forests where lurked the white 
man’s bitterest enemy, the Indian. Some- 
times in the deep twilight Cyril would fan- 
cy that a shadow dogged his footsteps; the 
snapping of a twig would make his heart 
throb with a sick fear; the untimely call ofa 
bird would fill him with unspeakable terror. 
Brave men are not always those who scoff 
at death. Cyril did his work with a loyal 
steadfastness. 

To visit each lonely settlement and house- 
hold, this was his work. To carry comfort 
to the sick, and the Holy Sacrament to the 
dying; to bury the dead; to baptize and pre- 
pare for Confirmation the children born and 
brought up in the wilderness; to admonish 
and preach to the men and women grown 
careless and indifferent from their long sep- 
aration from all religious advantages—not an 
ignoble work. Cyril was a young apostle, but 
his influence over the scattered sheep that 
he visited in the wilderness was almost 
marvelous. In his black cassock, with his 
thin, eager face shining with religious fer- 
vor, he might have been indeed one of the 
old-time followers of the Christ. In the open 
air, under the primeval trees, he would gath- 
er his congregations around him—sturdy old 
pioneers, bent and gnarled from their long 
contest with the soil; eager young fellows, 
splendid specimens of manhood, strong, 
sometimes brutal and untamed, but with the 
first dawn of spiritual awakening in their 
faces; rosy-cheeked young girls and toddling 
children. Silent and awed and strangely 
stirred, they would cluster around him; he 
could only sow the seed and leave it to be 
choked by the tares and thorns, or to take 
root and flourish in the good soil. 


His own rule of life was simple. While 
with his people he was of his people; he 
shared their good cheer or their poverty, 
and gave in return the best that his heart 
knew. But he never stayed long in one 
place. There was too much ground to go 
over, ard too few to go over it in those early 
days. But wherever he was, whether in 
log cabin or on his lonely tramp, there was 
always one rule observed: by the rising and 
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the setting sun he read the Psalms for the 
day, and repeated the beautiful prayers 
that belong to theCatholic Church. Some- 
times he did this with his hand on his rifle, 
lest the shadows that gathered around him 
should prove to be lurking forms. 

Perhaps Cyril was thinking of his strange 
life as he stood that morning at the edge of 
the forest looking across the twin lakes, the 
lakes on whose shores to-day a stately sem- 
inary stands. More likely he was allowing 
the mystical solemnity of the wooded aisles 
to fill his soul with unconscious worship. 
He was utterly alone in the wilderness, 
alone in a world of silence; a tall, black- 
robed figure, with all the vigor of Western 
life, and all the refinement of Eastern cul- 
ture shining through his spirituality. Sucha 
man as in the prime of his life he must sure- 
ly be, could change the world; not the world 
of business and pleasures, of war and blood- 
shed, but the loftier worlds of ideas and 
ideals. Instead— 

There was no cry to break the stillness. 
By the side of the peaceful lakes, where the 
shouts of strong, young life ring to-day, the 
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enmity between the two races, the red and 
the white, found a silent consummation. 
Cail it what you will; martyrdom or a need- 
less sacrifice. 

He was found by a sturdy woodsman, left 
as the Indian always leaves his victim. Lov- 
ing friends claimed him, and laid him to 
rest in an Eastern God’s acre, far from the 
field of hislabors. But on the spot where he 
fellthere stands to-day a wooden cross, on 
which some young man whose heart has 
been thrilled and saddened by the simple 
tale, has carved the words: 

“Christ! Iam Christ’s and let that name suffice you, 

Yea, for me, too, it greatly hath sufficed; 


(Lo! with no winning words I would entice you, 
I had no master and no friend but Christ.”’ 


A Norse Peasant Wedding 


HE Norse peasant wedding is by far the 
grandest affair of its kind in the world. 
Until recently it used to last from three to 
five days, but it has of late years been re- 
duced to two or three. When we consider 
that here the majority of the inhabitants of 
a neighborhood are thrown together for 
festivity and merry-making for several days 
in succession, perhaps several times a year, 
we can understand the influence of this cele- 
bration on the people. Perhaps nothing has 
tended so much as this to develop, or pre- 
serve, rather, the democratic spirit of the 
Norsemen. For, as is well known, the Norse 
is the most democratic nation of to-day. 
They are the only people among the Euro- 
pean nations, besides the Swiss, that have 
abolished nobility. Still many of the Norse 
peasants can trace a direct line of ancestors 
back a thousand years, back to the great 
earls of saga times. 

The Norse wedding celebrations are the 
most democratic social gatherings in the 
world, as no class distinctions of any kind 
are here observed. Each farm has an im- 
aginary line drawn around it. The district 
inside of the line is called a grend, allied to 
grendse—boundary line. Everybody resid- 
ing within the grend is invited, and it would 
be considered a serious breach of etiquette 
not to attend. Of course, the houses of the 
neighborhood are not deserted; enough peo- 
ple remain at home to do the chores and 
take care of the children. Besides the peo- 
ple of the grend, many from outside the 
grend are invited, such as relatives and 
special friends of the bride and groom. In 
this way the wedding guests often number 
several hundred, athough about a hundred 
is the number of guests at an average wed- 
ding. : 

These weddings are very costly, but they 
are profitable to the groom and bride, as the 
guests always pay for their entertainment, 
not in worthless presents, but in good, hard 
money. Generally the bride and gooom give 
the wedding, and it is celebrated at their 
future home. But often the bride’s parents 
defray the expenses, and then their home is 


the scene of the festivities. 
That it may be understood how so many 


people can be accommodated for days in suc- 
cession at the home of a Norse farmer, it may 
be expedient to describe one of these. The 
home of a Norse farmer is a little village in 
itself, There may be as many as twenty 
houses. in the cluster. The principal build- 
ing contains the daily, or sitting-room, which 
is generally a very large hall, from twenty 
to thirty feet square, with no up-stairs to it, 
so that the rafters can be seen, At one end 
of this building are a bedroom and a hall- 
way. Near this is the stabbur, or store- 
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house, a story and a half high. Then there 
is the so-called parlor building, generally 
two and a half stories high. Another build- 
ing is for the use of the old folks, after they 
have given over the farm to their oldest son. 
Near the sitting-room building is also the 
firehouse, or summer kitchen, often quite a 
large building. It might be added here 
that during the last thirty years a gradual 
change has taken place, as many have torn 
all these houses down and rebuilt them un- 
der one roof, so that the tourist in Norway of 
to-day will find the valleys and flats on both 
sides of the fjords studded with magnificent 
mansions. Besides the buildings mentioned 
above there are, of course, a multitude of 
other buildings necessary on a farm. The 
last Norse statistics show tbat the total value 
of the buildings in the country, outside of 
the cities, is greater than the total value of 
the land under cultivation. During the wed- 
ding festivities, the first story of the parlor 
building is used for a dancing-hall, and the 
large sitting-room is used for a dining-hall. 
From two to five tables, reaching from one 
end of the room to the other, are placed in 
here, and they are always, from the first to 
the last day, loaded with all kinds of cold 
victuals, besides bottles of brandy and wine, 
and large mugs of beer, so that one can at 
any time sit down and eat, if he be hungry. 


Before a couple can be married their in- 
tention must be announced three successive 
Sundays in church from the pulpit by the 
pastor of the parish, who adds that ‘Gf any- 
body has any objections to this marriage he 
shall make them known in time, or later 
keep his peace.” 

The invitations are not made in writing, 
but the bride and groom call at the different 
houses of the grend, or the one who is to act 
as the governor of the feast, literally kitchen 
master, is sent round to do the inviting. 
This kitchen master has charge of the whole 
celebration. He isgenerally a manof great 
experience in his line, having for years been 
governor of all the weddings of the parish. 
He arrives about a week before the first day 
of the wedding, and immediately takes 
charge of the cellar, the storehouse, and the 
kitchen. He figures out how much will be 
needed of everything, sends the bridegroom 
to the city to purchase, while he himself 


(Continued on next page) 
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MEMORIALS 


Appropriate at 


All Saints’ Day. 


Imperial 8vo Prayer Book 


For use at Reading Desk or Altar. Great 
Primer type on superior paper. Bound in cloth or 
fine leather. Prices from $3.00 to $8.00. ; 


Altar Services 


A volume containing all the Services read at 
the Altar. Beautifuliy printed in Great Primer 
type on superior paper, and bouad in either Persian, 
ane or Levant morocco. Prices from $6 00 to 

15.C0, « 


Fald-Stool Book 


For use at Chancel Stalls. Beautifully printed 
on opaque paper. Bound in red or purple morocco,or 
best red Levant. Prices from $5.00 to 89.70. 


Pica 12mo Prayer Books and 
Hymnals 


For the Litany Desk. It contains the Litany, 
Occasional Prayers, Penitential Office, etc., together 
with a musical setting of tne Litany and Penetential 
Office. Beautifully printed in Great Primer type and 
bound in either red or purple morocco. Price, $10. 


Specimen pages and price list will be sent by mail on 
application to 


E.&J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


7&9 West 18th St, New York 
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Wovello, Ewer & Co.’s 


MUSIC FOR PARISH CHOIRS 


A Selected List of 
ANTHEMS and SERVICES 


Issued at a uniform price of Five Cents. Witha 
classified list of Anthems for Special Occasions and - 
a list of Complete services. 


We have now ready a number of compositions for Har- 
vest and Christma;, including many new works at various 
prices. Send for copies on approval. We also suppiy a 
Monthly Service List as an aid to Clergy, Organi ts, and 
Chuirmasters in selecting appropriate Services and An- 
thems. Th:sissupplied regularly, free of charge, if desired. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York City. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, | 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rev. WM. B. HAMILTON, REoTOoR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 


MR. F. TENNYSON NEELY’S SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 


Found in the Philippines, = = ~ $1.25 


First Edition 190 000 Copies 
Fort Frayne, - - - - 
A. Garrison Tangle, ~ - - 
An Army Wife (illustrated), - 


Warrior Gap, - = - - 
A Wounded Name, - - - 
Trumpeter ‘Fred (illustrated), ~ 
Noble Blood 50c. 


“From the lowest soldier to the highest 
officer, from the servant to the master, there 
is not a character in any of Captain King’s 
novels that is not wholly in keeping with ex- 
pressed sentiments. There is not a movement 
made on the field, not a break from the ranks, 
not an offence against the military code of dis 
cipline, and hardly a heart-beat that escapes 
his watchfulness.’’—Boston Herald. ” 


1.25 
1,25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
50c. 


Sold everywhere Mailed for the price. 


NEELY’S WONDERFUL 
PANORAMAS 


Containing full-page half-tone engravings 
from original photographs taken on the spot, of 
scenes in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 
vivid pictures of actual camp life, reproducing 
many faces familiar to all, Portraits of Heroes. 
Live and stirring pictures showing our soldiers 
in action on the battlefield. Also views of promi- 
nent places in all of the new possessions. 


FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES, 160 full-page half 
tone engravings from original photographs just re- 
ceived from Manila. Cloth, 50c. Paper, 25c. 

GREATER AMERICA, 160 full-page half-tone engray- 
ings from vriginal photos. Cloth 50c. Paper, 25c. 

OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 128 full-page half-tone en- 
gravings from original photographs. Cloth,50c. Pa- § 


per, 25c. 

THE LITTLE I SAW OF CUBA, by Burr McIntosh, 
173 pages profusely illustrated from photographs, 
many of which are the only ones in existence. Cloth, 
50c. Paper, 25c. 

NEELY’S PHOTOGRAPHS, views of Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, and St. Paul, 160 full-page illustrations from 
phot:graphs. Cl th, 50c. Paper, 25c. 

PROMINENT AMERICAN CITIES, 160 half-tone views 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Cin- 
cinnati. Clowh,50c. Paper, 25c. 


Sales will soon reach One Million Copies. 
Agents Wanted. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 95 Queen Street, Londons 114 Fifth Ave., Ncw Yorks 259 Wabash Aye., Chicago. 


PUBLISHER. 


Manuscripts promptly examined. 
— ss 


Catalogue free. 
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brews the beer. This home-made beer is 
perhaps the best beer in the world. It is 
often quite strong and does not easily get 
stale. Itcan stand in an open pitcher for 


‘hours without losing any of its strength, 


The guests arrive on the wedding day 
about 10 o'clock, except those who live a 
long distance off, who come the evening be- 
fore. As the guests arrive the governor of 


the feast receives them, drinking bowl 


in hand, and bids them welcome in behalf of 
the bride and bridegroom, and conducts 


them into the dining-hall, where they all re- 


main, eating and drinking until it is time to 
start for church. 

Meanwhile the bride is being dressed by 
her mother, aided by the bridesmaids, for 
the ceremony. The dress of a Norse bride 
is very beautifuland picturesque. The skirt 
is of blood-red cashmere, the vest is dark 
green with black interwoven roses, while 
the sleeves are generally snowy white. The 
hair is left flowing down over the head and 
shoulders. On her head she wears a large 
gilded silver crown, and round her waist a 
massive silver belt, while on her breasté she 
hasseveral large silver brooches. 

It is an unwritten law among the Norse 
peasants that this crown can be worn only 
by a virgin. There are two or three of 
these crowns and belts in every parish, 
owned by some of the wealthier farmers, and 
they are borrowed by the brides for the oc- 
casion. 

About half-past 11 o’clock the governor of 
the feast summons the drummer, who beats 
his drum as a signal that now the bride and 
groom are ready to start for the church. In 
the Hardanger fjord, where the most typical 
Norse peasant weddings are found, the 
church is mostly reached by water. They 
therefore proceed down to the sea and em- 
bark in several boats. The largest of these 
is used for the bridal boat. High up in the 
prow the fiddler takes his station. Next to 
him sits the drummer and several men with 
large pistols. Then come the eight oars- 
men. In the stern sit the steersman, the 
bride, and bridegroom, their parents, and 
other near relatives beside the governor ot 
the feast, and some special friends of famil- 
ies of the contracting parties, The bridal 
‘boat generally takes the lead, and the others 
follow closely after, but sometimes one or 
two boats proceed immediately ahead of the 
bridal boat. As they proceed across the 
fjord the fiddler plays his violin, while those 
who have pistols fire at regular intervals, 
and once in a while the drummer beats his 
drum, At the landing near the church the 
bridal party is met by the pastor. Thence 
they march to the church, the governor of 
the feast heading the procession; he is fol- 
lowed by the drummer, the fiddler playing 
his violin, and the pastor. Next come the 
bride and groom, followed by their nearest 
relatives, and then the rest of the party. At 
the entrance of the church the drummer 
and the fiddler remain, one on each side of 
the door, the drummer beating his drum, 
the fiddler playing, while the rest enter. 

After the ceremony, which lasts about 
three-quarters of an hour, the bridal party 


_ repair to some place near the landing, where 


refreshments are taken, and then the return 
trip across the fjord is made in about the 
‘same manner as the trip to the church, 
These bridal trips on the beautiful fjords 
of Western Norway in early summer when 
the fruit trees in the many orchards along 
the fjords are in full bloom, when the moun- 


_ tain sides are green while their tops are yet 


The Living Church 


covered with snow, and the many ream | 
look like so many silver threads connecting 
the peaks with the fjord below, and when the 
air is pregnant with the sweet odor from the 
blooming orchards, and with the music from 
the millions of ringing birds, are simply 
magnificent. A stranger to the country on 
seeing one would think himself suddenly 
transplanted to fairyland. 


After having arrived at the place of the 
wedding all assemble in the dining hall. 
Here the guests are seated at the tables, not 
according to the wealth or rank of each, but 
according toage. The bride and bridegroom 
sit at the end of one of the tables along one 
side of the hall. Near them are their par- 
ents. The other seats around this table are 
occupied by the older guests. Around the 
table near the wall, opposite this, the young 
people are seated, and at the tables between 
these are the middle-aged folks. This rule 
is generally followed at the first meal, but 
only to some extent later. Some of the old 
folks who want to be young again find some 
place at the young people’s table, while 
some of the younger get in between the old 
folks, When everybody is seated the master 
of the feast, standing in the middle of the 
floor, calls for attention. When all are quiet 
he makes a speech, in which he congratu- 
lates the bride and bridegroom, and bids all 
welcome. Next he asks the grace, andsings 
a verse suited for the occasion. When this 
is done he bids all help themselves, 


This meal lasts about two hours. On the 
following days there are four regular warm 
meals a day, at 8 a. m., 12 noon, and at 4and 
8p.m. In fact, one may say there is only 
one conuinuous meal, lasting from the time 
the party comes back from church till the 

(Continued on next page) 
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‘* The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.”” 


Your human tenement 
should be given even more 
careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in 


order by thoroughly purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 


Sarsaparilla. 


Erysipelas—‘“ My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema.” 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 

YU 


Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to THz Lrvine CuuRcH, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


creular, SChieffelin & Co., New York 


circular. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PHOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponn, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


— An Essential in all Homes. 


Sixteen Millions 


Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 


See the Latest Model. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COFIPANY. 


** Salesrooms in Every 


City in the World.” 
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end of the last day of the wedding, as the 
tables are always loaded with all kinds of 
eatables, and there are always some sitting 
at the tables eating and drinking until the 
last. 

As soon as the first rerular meal is over, 
the dancing commences in the dancing hall, 
and from now on dancing ceases but a few 
times until the end of the celebration. The 
Norse national dance, called the spring 
dance, is the principal one, although the 
waltz, the schottische, and the polkaare also 
favorites. No square dance has yet invaded 
the Norse fjords and valleys, nor do I think 
they ever will, as the Norse peasants would 
consider them too mechanical, and, further- 
more, they would not like, nor even tolerate 
the noise connected with the ‘‘calling off.” 

Often the dancing is opened by the bride 
and bridegroom, or, almost as often, by the 
bride and her father-in-law. After that the 
bride remains in the dancing hall for a 
couple of hours, and, during this time, she 
has very little rest, as many are they who 
like to dance with the bride in her queenly 
attire, although much gallantry is here dis- 
played. Among the Norse peasants every- 
body, young and old, dances. It isa common 
occurrence at the weddings to see three 
generations, grandfather, son, and grandson 
on the dancing fioor at the same time, the 
first two with their wives, the last with his 
best girl. 

(To be continued.) 


HE question of precedence of guests at 

the White House is settled by the Bill 
establishing the succession to the presiden- 
cy. The order of precedence as based on 
this Bill is as follows: 


1. The President of the United States. 

2. The Vice-President of the United States. 

8. The Ambassadors of foreign governments in 
the order of their formal recognition by the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Notsr.—At functions given by officials of foreign 
governments at the Capital, the Secretary of State 
takes precedence of Ambassadors, including the Dean 
of the Diplomatic Corps. 

4. The Secretary of State. 

5. Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary, and Charges d’ Affairs. 

6. The Secretary of the Treasury. 

7. The Secretary of War. 

8. The Attorney-General. 

9. The Postmaster-General. 

10. The Secretary of the Navy. 

11. The Secretary’ of the Interior. 

12. The Secretary of Agriculture. 

13. The Chief Justice of the United States. 

14. The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the order of their appoint- 
ment, 

15. Governors in order of admission df States into 
the Union. 

16 The Senators of the United States in order of 
their election. 

17. The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

18. The Major-General commanding the Army. 

19. The Admiral of the Navy. 

20. The Representatives in Congress. 

21. Assistant Secretaries of Executive Depart- 
ments in the same order as heads of Departments. 


The order of precedence for the women of 
the official circle is the same as that accord- 
ed to their husbands. In case of a bachelor 
or widower, the lady presiding over his 
household is, by courtesy, given the same 
precedence his wife would enjoy.—The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


Greater Than Niagara 


EFERRING to the Gersoppa Falls on 
the Sharavatti River in South Kanara, 
Sir William Hunter says: ‘‘These falls sur- 
pass any other waterfall in India, and, in 
the combined attributes of height, volume 


of water, and picturesque situation, have 
few rivals in the world.” The river is two 
hundred and fifty yards wide, the clear fal 
is eight hundred and thirty feet. The Ger- 
soppa Falls, in the rainy season, are incom- 
parably finer than Niagara in every respect; 
the roar of the falling waters is simply ter- 
rific, the whole earth shakes, and the thun- 
der is so great that it completely drowns 
the human. voice. When I visited Niagara 
and told my American friends about Ger- 
soppa, they replied with polite incredulity: 
“We never heard of Gersoppa.’’ I replied: 
‘‘Make your minds easy, the people at Ger- 
soppa have never heard of Niagara.” If Ni- 
agra could see Gersoppa, she would wrap 
her head in a mist.—Letter to London Spec- 
tator. 


HE Rev. Dr. E. ‘Winchester Donald, of 

Trinity church, Boston, places himself 
on record as opposed to the higher educa- 
tion of women. In a recent address he said: 
“Personally I do not like women’s colleges. 
The moment a woman becomes erudite, as 
she does after the average college course- 
she becomes a bluestocking and apart from 
the rest of society. And consequently she 
does not accomplish the good which she 
might otherwise. These colleges are not 
good for society.” That was the general and 
sweeping indictment of the clergyman, 
after which he proceeded to make his re- 
mark more specific, declaring that the 
school at Andover, whose girl graduates he 
was addressing, does not spoil the young 
women by making them erudite and blue- 
stockings, thus unfitting them for useful 
work in the world. The school at Andover, 
he insisted, was different from Bryn Mawr 
and Wellesley in this respect. ‘‘It trains a 
woman, and gives hera finish, without do- 
ing any harm.” 


GOOD COFFEE MAKER. 


Experience With the Berry. 

‘““T have gained twenty-five pounds since I 
left off coffee and began drinking Postum 
Food Coffee in its place. 

“T had become very thin in flesh, and suf- 
fered tortures with heartburn, was a nervous 
wreck with headache practically all the 
time, until one dreadful day when the good 
doctor told me I must quit drinking coffee, 
as he had nothing left to try to relieve me. 

“T could not drink tea, and had tried 
everything else, even Postum, but put it by 
at the first trial, because it was tasteless. 

‘‘Morced to it again, | determined to see if 
it could not be made palatable, and found at 
once that when I followed directions and 
boiled it long enough, that I not only liked 
it, but gave it to my husband for several 
days without his finding it out. I have the 
name of making splendid coffee, and we 
always used the best, but of late I have 
given Postum to guests many times in place 
of coffee, and have never been detected yet. 

“Our four children have not drunk coffee 
for three years, and all have gained health 
and flesh since using Postum. Oneson,who 
was always sick, has been greatly benefited 
by its use, and as above stated, I have 
gained twenty-five pounds since taking up 
Postum. Iam healthier to-day than I have 
been for years, and give Postum all the 
credit. Please do not use my name in pub- 

$a?) 

Manis lady lives in Burlington, Des Moines, 
County, Iowa, and the name will be fur- 
nished by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., to those interested. 


Condensed 


Mince 


Meat 


Fresh and fruity. 
the pick of the choicest beef — 


Made from 


deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two Dig pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Tux heat of summer and the cold of winter 
have no injurious effect on babies fed with 
Mellin’s Food. 


Paste, Cake or Liquid 


Enameline serra 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APRRIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. At 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
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Children’s hour 


The Scotch Collie 
BY FRANCIS D, NEW, A. M. 


ee highly intelligent and very useful an- 
imal to which the title of ‘‘collie” right- 
ly pertains, is the Scottish sheep-dog. 

Though long prized in his native country, 
where he is employed in the care and man- 
agement of sheep, doing work that a man 
could not perform so well or so quickly, it is 
only recently that he has become poputar as 
a pet, or house-dog, albeit ‘“‘with character- 
istics that make him invaluable in the fam- 
ily life,” as Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller says, 
“adapting himself perfectly to the family 
ways, requiring little care in winter or sum- 
mer, safe in all places and on all occasions, 
with no inclination to worry cats or other 
animals, he is really the ideal dog of the 
household.” 

Among the ‘‘points” of a collie, consider- 
ing him as a house-pet or companion, mere- 
ly, beauty of form, color, and coat, count for 
much. Intelligence, of course, must not be 
wanting. ‘‘To be fashionable,” as Mrs. 
Miller puts it, ‘‘he must be black with white 
markings”; though ‘‘Stonehenge” says that 
“the color is nearly black and tan with little 
or no white.” But this celebrated authori- 
ty, we may suppose, does not speak of 
“fashionable” dogs in the meaning of the 
lady quoted. As a matter of fact, where the 
collie serves for utility, the color is not of 
prime importance; intelligence, I would say, 
and other qualities, as speed and strength, 
being first considered. The color, said Dr. 
Mills, is ‘immaterial, but sable and white, 
black and white, and black and tan are BOP 
ular.” 

The collie possesses an el gant form, be- 
ing constructed to insure fleetness and 
strength. His outer coat* is thick, hard, 
and straight. There is an abundance of 
hair, saving on the head and limbs; the 
fore-legs having but little feather or fringe, 
the hind ones none at all below the bend in 
the leg, or the hock, as it is called. Like 
fashionables in the days of England’s 
Queen Elizabeth, the collie wears a ruffle 
around his neck. There must be no scanti- 
ness about this frill; it must be ample. 

Since the collie has, as we have seen, an 
overcoat, it must follow, in his case, as the 
day the night, that he is likewise provided 
with an undercoat. This inner garment, so 
to speak, is so very thick and fur-like that 
it would be difficult to penetrate it. Thus is 
the animal protected from the cold, wind, 
snow, rain, aud dampness of his native 
clime. 

How tenderly and carefully nature pro- 
vides for her children! 

His tail, or “brush,” as it is termed, is 
long and bushy, with a gentle curve at the 
end. His whole appearance is an index of 
his character. The eyes are bright, yet 
soft; the ears erect, save at the tips, where 
they are pendulous, The hind legs are pro- 
vided with one or two dew-claws. In 
height, the collie varies from twenty-two to 
twenty-four inches. 

Burns, in his poem, ‘‘The Twa Dogs,” 
thus describes a ploughman’s collie: 


“He was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke 
As ever lap a sheugh or dike, 


*Throughout this article the Rough Collie is con- 
sidered, there being a variety of sheep-dog called 
the Smooth Collie, differing little from the first, ex- 
cept as to coat. The stories, however, may have ref- 
erence to one or the other. 


His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face 

Ay gat him friends in ilka place; 

His breast was white, his touzie back 
Weel clad wi’ coat o’ glossy black; 
His gowsie tail, wi’ upward curl, 
fiung owre his hurdies wi’ a swirl.’ 

This noble dog is in some respects of more 
service to the shepherd than a man. “In 
his own department,” some one has said, he 
is ‘‘a perfect miracle of intelligence.” His 
sagacity comprehends gestures, sounds, and 
looks. He not only gathers together scat- 
tered sheep, but separates one or more from 
the main body, if desired. He drives them 
wherever he is told,controlling them admir- 
ably, and this not so much by his movements 
as by his voice. 

Many stories illustrating the wonderful 
sagacity of these dogs and their great use- 
fulness where they are employed as shep- 
herds’ assistants, and even as shepherds, 
have been told. James Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, recounts the marvelous achieve: 
ment of one called Sirrab. It happened that 
one night that a flock of lambs, numbering 
seven hundred, scampered off over the hills 
in three directions. The shepherd and his 
assistant, a lad, were powerless. But turn- 
ing to his dog, ‘‘Sirrah, my man,’’ he said, 
‘“‘the’re Gea At these words, off went the 
dog and was soon lost in the darkness. Dur- 
ing the entire night, man and boy sought in 
vain; not a lamb did they find. At dawn 
they resolved to go home; but, as they were 
returning, they espied in a ravine Sirrah, 
keeping guard over a flock of lambs, Think- 
ing that the dog had succeeded in reclaim- 
ing only a portion of them, what was their 
surprise and delight upon reaching the 
spot, to find that not one of the seven hun- 
dred was missing. 

‘fAll that I can further say,” concludes the 
shepherd, ‘‘is I never felt so grateful to any 
creature below the sun as I did to my hon- 
est Sirrah that morning.” 

“It is certain,” says Mr. G. J. Romanes, 
in his ‘‘Animal Intelligence,” ‘‘that many of 
these dogs can be trusted to gather and 
drive sheep without supervision,” as the 
foregoing, as well as the following, story 
will prove. 

A dealer having bought some sheep, and 
not having sufficient aid to manage them, 
a sheep-dog was loaned for the purpose, the 
agreement being that after the dog had ac- 
companied the flock for a distance of thirty 
miles, he was to be fed and sent back. As 
several days passed without the dog’s re- 
turn, his master began to wonder what had 
happened tohim. He did return, however, 
but not alone, for he came driving before 


Invalids 


Many people think that Mellin’s 
y/ Food is for infants only. There 
are many persons who, while not 
invalids but having digestive trou- 
bles or for other reasons have 
needed a nourishing and satisfac- 
tory food, have taken Mellin’s 
Food with the very. best results. 
Mellin’s Food is easy of digestion and 
very nourishing, just the thing for a 
delicate stomach. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have derived great benefit 
from the use of Mellin’s Food. 
The food has agreed with me be- 
yond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and supplies a bland and 
nourishing element which I had 
heretofore failed to find. I am 
only surprised that, after having 
prescribed it in my practice for 
many years, the idea never before 
occurred to me to utilize it for 
my own peculiar needs. J. E. 
Comfort, M. D., 1315 Franklin 
Ave., New York City. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. ag-Send a 
Catalogue._ The OC. S, BELL CO.. Hillsboro, Oo 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY **is2uste? 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, a fay 9. 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 
FOR CHURCHES, GO COURT RT HOUSES, SCHOOLS. ote. 


Makers of the | batpect Bell in America. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MIcSHANE BELL FOU*IDRY, Baltimore.Md. 
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ST. MARY'S, KNOXVILLE ILLINOIS 


57 MARYS ScHomLe NAS fs FS 


being under Wm. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, Visiting Director. 
system of Gymnastics, and in the open air has secured splendid results in physical development. 


Eighteen States and Territories were last year 


students. Address the 


ST. MARY’S, Knoxville, is one of the old- 
est institutions in the State, yet up to the 
times in its appointments and methods. 
Withits superb buildings and equipment, its 
healthy location, its corps of experienced in- 
structors, its more than thirty years of con- 
tinuous success, it may fairly claim a place 
among the leading institutions for the pre- 
paratory and higher education of women. 
The course in music is notably advanced, 
Daily exercise under the Sargent 


represented among its one hundred and twenty 
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him a larger flock of sheep than he had 
taken away. 

It afterwards was learned that the dis- 
honest dealer, so pleased with the perform- 
ance of the dog, instead of sending him 
back, had kept him. After several vain at- 
tempts at escape, the faithful animal suc- 
ceeded in freeing himself; whereupon, go- 
ing to where the sheep were, he gathered 
together, not only those he had brought to 
the place, but others as well, and drove the 
whole company back to his master. 

Sometimes these dogs are the innocent ac- 
complices of unscrupulous masters, as is in- 
stanced in this case of a sheep-thief. This 
man was in the habit of visiting flocks with 
his dog, and whilst pretending to negotiate 
honestly, he would in some way indicate to 
his dog the sheep he desired. That night 
he would send the dog back, and the wise, 
if not honest, animal, would separate the 
marked sheep from its fellows and drive it 
off to his master. 

I may add that the man was hanged. 
What became of the dog does not appear. 
We may trust, though, that he secured 
some more honorable employment for his 
talents. 

Equally intelligent and more praise- 
worthy was the conduct of another collie. 
For some reason or other,though doubtless a 
very good one, this dog had changed his 
home, taking up his abode with a farmer. 
On the second evening after his arrival, he 
accompanied his new master to look after 
the cattle. When the farmer reached the 
place where the cattle were, he found that 
a fence had been broken down and that his 
animals had become mixed with those of a 
neighbor. With the dog's aid the cattle 
were separated, and the fence was repaired. 
The next evening the farmer again deter- 
mined to visit his stock; but the dog could 
not be found. Imagine the surprise and 
pleasure of the man when, upon reaching 
the field, he found that the cattle had a sec- 
ond time broken down the fence, and that 
the dog alone had succeeded in separating 
them and was keeping guard near the 
broken rails. 

Such a dog was a prize, indeed. That his 
motive for the transfer of his services was a 
sufficient one, the next story will tend to 
show. 

It appears that a gentleman being in 
Scotland was so pleased with the intelli- 
gence of collies, that he determined to pur- 
chase one, which he did. From Inverness 
the dog was taken by coach to Glasgow ina 
crate or box, open only at the top. A night 
was spent in Glasgow, thence the dog was 
conveyed via the Clyde to Liverpool, and 
from there to its destination. Three weeks 
later he disappeared. Though the occur- 
rence was advertised and rewards offered 
for his return, the dog was not brought 
back. He had last been seen wandering 
around the wharves at Liverpool. After a 
time, however, a letter arrived from the old 
shepherd in Scotland from whom he had 
been bought, stating that the dog had re- 
turned to his old master and home. 

Recently a collie belonging to Mrs. Thos. 
fF. Bayard, of Wilmington, Del., wife of our 
late Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
achieved notoriety by stopping a runaway 
horse. The newspaper accounts had it that 
the dog figured as a hero on two such occa- 
sions. As a matter of fact, this sagacious 
animal, as Mrs. Bayard stated in a letter to 
the writer, ‘caught a horse which had 


until his driver came up, but he did not stop 
the runaway horse with a carriage full of 
people,” as some of the papers stated. 

This noble dog must be indeed, as his 
mistress: says, “highly intelligent and full 
of spirit.” 

Latterly,in some parts of Scotland, public 
trials of skill take place every year. Hach 
dog entering the contest is given a number 
of sheep—at first only a few—to drive and 
pen within a short space of time, say ten 
minutes. -The successful ones are then en- 
trusted with a larger number, some of 
which are to be separated, and these only 
are to be penned. Those which accomplish 
their work with in the specified time are the 
winners. 

It is “Stonehenge,” I believe, who re- 
marks that ‘‘only those who have seen one 
or more of the public sheep-dog trials, or 
have privately seen these animals at their 
usual work, can realize the amount of intel- 
ligence displayed by them. In these trials, 
the slightest sign from the shepherd is un- 
derstood and obeyed, and even the exact 
amount of driving calculated to make sheep 
go quietly forward to the pen without break- 
ing away, is regulated to a nicety.” 

Truly the collie is ‘‘a perfect miracle of 
intelligence.”—The Rosary Magazine. 


NE day a little son of the Rev. T. V. 

Gardiner was playing with some boys 
who had acart, and they wanted a dog to 
draw it. ‘‘Papa says we must pray for what 
we want,” said the minister’s sun, and he 
knelt down and said: ‘‘O Lord, send us a 
dog to draw our cart.” Ina little while a 
big one came along that frightened them, 
and they began tocry. A second time the 
boy knelt, but this time he prayed, ‘‘O Lord, 
we don’t want a bulldog!”—Chicago Record. 


LITTLE Swedish girl, walking with her 

father on a starry night, was so at- 
tracted by the brilliancy of the sky, all lit 
up with twinkling stars from one end to the 
other, that she seemed to be quite lost in 
her thinking. Her father asked her what 
she was thinking of so intently. Her answer 
was: ‘‘I was just thinking, if the wrong side 
of heaven is so glorious, what must the right 
side be!” 
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A PECULIAR REMEDY 


Something About the New Discovery 
for Curing Dyspepsia. 


(From Mich. Christian Advocate) 


The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed 
minister residing in Weedsport, Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., ina recent letter writes as fol- 
lows: ‘There has never been anything 
that I have taken that has relieved the Dys- 
pepsia from which I have suffered for ten 
years, except the new remedy called Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking them, I 
have had no distress at all after eating, and 
again, after long years, can sleep well. 
Rev. F. I. Bell, Weedsport, N. Y., formerly 
Idalia, Col. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remark- 
able remedy, not only because itis a certain 
cure for all forms of indigestion, but be- 
cause it seems to act as thoroughly in old 
chronic cases of Dyspepsia as well as in 
mild attacks of indigestion or biliousness. 
A person has dyspepsia simply because the 
stomach is overworked; all it wants is a 
harmléss vegetable remedy to digest the 
food, and thus give it the much needed-rest. 

This is the secret of the success of this pe- 
culiar remedy. No matter how weak or 
how much disordered the digestion may be, 
Stuirt’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the 
food whether the stomach works or not. 
New life and energy is given, not only 
to the stomach, but to every organ and 
nerve in the body. 

A trial of this splendid medicine will con- 
vince the most skeptival that Dyspepsia and 
all stomach troubles can be cured. Send 
for little book on Stomach, mailed free by 
addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. So popular has the remedy become, 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can now be 
obtained at any drug store at 50c. per pack- 
age. 


Catarrh Inhaler Free. 


Dr. Worst will mail his new Scien- 
tific Catarrh Inhaler, with medicine 
for one year, on three days trial, free. 
Cures Catarrh, Colds in Head, Partial 
Deafness and all Diseases of the Air 
Passages. If satisfactory send $1.00; 
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African Railways 


AILROADS in Africa are discussed at con- 
siderable length in a monograph, entitled 
Commercial Africa in 1899, just prepared by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics. It shows that 
the railways now in operation or.under actual 
construction are nearly 10,000 miles in extent, 
that about two fifths of the distance from ‘‘Cape 
to Cairo” has already been spanned by railway 
lines which are being extended from the north- 
ern and southern extremities of the continent 
toward the equator, where they are expected to 
meet early in the twentieth century. Already 
railroads run northwardly from Cape Colony 
about 1,400 miles, and southward from Cairo 
about 1,100 miles, thus making 2,500 miles of the 
Cape to Cairo railroad complete, the intermedi- 
ate distance being about3 000 miles. Mr. Rhodes 
whose recent visit to England and Germany in 
the interest of the proposed through line from 
the Cape to Cairo is a matter of record, and 
whose visit to Germany was made necessary by 
the fact that in order to pass from the southern 
chain of British territory to the northern chain, 
he must cross German or Belgian territory, is 
reported as confident that the through line will 
be completed by the year 1910. It may reason 
ably be assumed that a continuous railway line 
from the southern to the northern end of Africa 
will be in operation in the early years of the 
twentieth century. Toward this line, present 
and prospective, which is to stretch through the 
eastern part of the continent, lateral lines from 
either coast are beginning to make their way. 
A line has already been constructed from Natal 
on the southeast coast, another from Lourenco 
Marques, in Portguese terrritory, and the gold 
and diamond fields, another from Beira, also in 
Portuguese territory, but considerably farther 
north, and destined to extend to Salisbury in 
Rhodesia, where it will forma junction with the 
Cape to Cairo road; still another is projected 
from Zanzibar to Lake Victoria Nyanza, to con- 
nect probably at Tabera with the transcontinen- 
tal line; another line is under actual construc- 
tion westward from Pangani just north of Zain- 
zibar, both of these being in German East Afri- 
ca; another line is being constructed north- 
westwardly from Mombasa, in British territory, 
toward Lake Victoria Nyanza, and is completed 
more than half the distance, while at the en- 
trance to the Red Sea a road is projected west- 
wardly into Abyssinia, and is expected to pass 
farther toward the west, and connect with the 
main line. At Suakim, fronting on the Red 
Sea, a road is projected to Berber, the present 
terminus of the line running southwardly from 
Cairo. On the west of Africa lines have begun 
to penetrate inward, a short linein{ the French 
Soudan running from the head of navigation on 
the Niger with the ultimate purpose of connect 
ing navigation on these two streams. In the 
Congo Free State, a railway connects the Upper 
Congo with the Lower Congo around Living- 
stone Falls; in Portuguese Angola, a road ex- 
tends eastwardly from Loanda, the capital, a 
considerable distance, and others are projected 
_ from Benqueala and Mossamedes, with the ulti- 
- mate purpose of connecting with the ‘Cape to 
Cairo”? road, and joining with the lines from 
Portuguese East Africa, which also touch that 
road, thus making a transcontinental line from 
east to west, with Portuguese territory at 
either terminus. Frther south on the western 
coast, the Germans have projected a road from 
Walfish Bay to Windhoek, the capital of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa, and this will probably 
be extended eastwardly until it connects with 
the great transcontinental line from Cape to 
Cairo, which is thus to form the great nerve 
centre of the system, to be contributed to, and 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


supported by, these branches connecting it with 
either coast. Another magnificent railway pro- 
ject, which was some years ago suggested by 
Monsieur Leroy Boileau, has been recently re- 
vived, being no less than aneast and west trans- 
continental line through the Soudan region, 
connecting the Senegal and Niger countries on 
the west with the Nile Valley and Red Sea on 
the east, and penetrating a densely populated 
and extremely productive region, of which less 
is now known, perhaps, than of any other part 
of Africa. 

The mining interests of Africa, especially the 
wonderful gold and diamond mines which have 
attracted so much attention, are the subject of 
a chapter in the monograph just prepared by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, on Commercial 
Africa in 1899, Much of the recently rapid de- 
velopment of Africa, especially in the southern 
part where the greatest rapidity of development 
has occurred, is due to the discovery and devel- 
opment of extremely valuable mineral deposits. 
The most valuable of these are gold and dia- 
monds, though incidentally it may be mentioned 
that iron, coal, and other mineral! deposits of 
South and Southeast Africa give promise of 
great value when wealth-seeking man has time 
to turn his attention from the gold mines to 
those which promise less rapid, but perhaps, 
equally certain profits. 

That the gold and diamond mines of South 
Africa have been, and still are, wonderfully 
profitable, however, is beyond question. The 
Kimberley diamond mines, which are located in 
British territory, just outside the boundaries of 
the Orange Free State, and about 600 hundred 
miles from Cape Town, now supply 98 per cent 
of the diamonds of commerce, although their ex 
istence was unknown prior to 1867,and the mines 
have thus been in operation about 30 years. It 
is estimated that 350 million dollars’ worth of 
rough diamonds, worth double that sum after 
cutting, have been produced from the Kimber- 
ly mines since their opening in 1888-’9, and this 
enormous production would have boen greatly 
increased but for the fact that the owners of 
the various mines in this vicinity formed an 
agreement by which the annual output was so 
limited as to meet, but not materially exceed, 
the annual consumption of the world’s diamond 


markets. So plentiful is the supply and so com- 
paratively inexpensive the work of production, 
that diamond digging in other parts of the world 
has almost ceased since the South African 
mines entered the field, and the result is, as 
stated above, that they now supply over 98 per 
cent of the diamonds of commerce. 

Equally wonderful and equally promising are 
the great ‘‘Witwatersrand” gold fields of South 
Africa, located in the South African Republic, 
better known as the ‘Johannesburg’ mines. 
The Dutch word “Witwatersrand” means liter- 
ally ‘‘White water Range,’’ and the strip of ter- 
ritory a few hundred miles long and a few miles 
ia width, to which it was applied, was but a few 
years ago considered a nearly worthless ridge, 
useful only for the pasturage of cattle and 
eee and for even this comparatively value- 
ess. 
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HAIR BALSAM 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
@ Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c,and $1.00 at Druggists 


29,000 


Trial Packages 
FREE! 


Rheumatism Cured bya Simple Remedy 
that you may Try without spend- 
ing a cent—Cured many 
cases of 30 and 40 years 
standing. 


SS 
JOHN A. SMITH. 


If you have rheumatism, write to meand I 
will send you free of cost a trial package of a 
harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 50 years’ 
standing. It is a grand remedy, and in order 
that every suffering reader may learn about it, 
I will gladly send them a Trial Package free, 


even if more than 25,000 invalids should apply. 
Many a distressing case of rheumatism, among 
them some which defied Hospital, Drugs, Elec- 
tricity, and medical skill, were successfully 
cured. In Denham, Ind., it cured a lady who 
then cured 15 of herneighbors. In Prosser, Neb., 
it cured Mrs. C. Morritz who had been afflicted 
for 52 years. Io Fountain City, Wis..it cured Hon. 
Jacob Sexauer after suffering for 33 years, not- 
withstanding having employed seven physicians. 
At 130 Oak St., Viacennes, Ind., tbis remedy res- 
cued Miss Emma Callendar from a case of rheu- 
matism which her physicians considered fatal. 
Rev. C. Sund, of Harrisville, Wis., testifies that 
this remedy cured two members of his congre- 
gation, one who had suffered 18, the other 25, 
years. Thousands of similar instances could be 
mentioned where this horrible plague has been 
completely cured. Write at once for a free 
trial package and other iaformation, for it is an 
honest remedy that you can test before you 
part with your money. Address Joun A. Situ, 
357 Summerfield Church Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AN EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY, 


It is generally conceded by economists who 
study the commercial situation of the country, 
that the great arteries of railway travel are a 
sure indication of its condition. A depression 
in commercial lines means abandoned business 
trips and the cancellation of pleasure travel, 
while a healthy condition of affairs means busi- 
oess trips and an increase of passengers on 
pleasure bent. 

A good evidence that a business revival -has 
gone broadcast over this country is the ‘‘Lake 
Shore Limited,’’ the star train of the Vanderbilt 
system, between New York and Chicago, which 
is daily comfortably filled. With a view to tak- 
ing the best possible care of its patrons, the 
New York Central has arranged to increase the 
equipment of this train by placing an additional 
standard sleeper on the trains every day. To 
the regular traveler the appointments and com- 
forts of this train are weil known, but if you 
have never made a trip on it, you owe it to 
yourself to see and enjoy the advance made in 
comfort and luxury in modern railway travel. 
Remember the fare is no higher on this train, 
except between New York and Chicago, while 
the accommodations and service place this par- 
ticular train conspicuously at the head of the 
list, when compared with other lines.—Albany 
Journal. 
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ONE FARE ROUND TRIP TO PORTLAND, 


SEATLE AND TACOMA 


via the Chicago & Northwestern R’y, Oct 12th 
to 15th, limited to return to Nov, 16, 1899, in- 
Persons selecting this popular route 
are afforded the quickest time, grandest scen- 
ery, perfect service and variable routes. 
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Hints to Housekeepers 


Special For SEeRvANTS.—A girl has a right to 
expect a comfortable bedroom, warm and 
light. Have two beds in it if both domestics 
occupy one room. Very often the servants’ room 
is a storehouse for old furniture. As human 
beings are governed greatly by externals, it is 
impossible to improve one’s finer feelings and 
principles if one treats them as animals. Many 
housekeepers allow the girls to sit in the din- 
ing-room in the evening, and see that they have 
papersand magazines. This is not spoiling them, 
but makes a girl worth having respect herself 
and her position, and consequently her mistress. 

It is customary to allow girls company one 
evening in the week, and it is wise not to inter- 
fere with the girls sitting up occasionally as 
late as eleven o’clock. When one realizes that 
the evening is the only time a girl has free from 
constant duty, it is hard to curtail that, and in- 
sist that servants should go up stairs at nine 
o’clock. : 

Teach a girl to open the front door with a 
pleasant*though not familiar manner. Nothing 
makes a better impression upon a visitor than a 
polite and cheerful servant. Do not allow too 
loud talking or heavy walking around the house, 
slamming doors, etc. All these noises are mere- 
ly bad habits, not necessary evils. A waitress 
should be careful of her hands, keeping the nails 
in order, etc., all of which is much in evidence 
when handing dishes to one. In aservant’s for- 
mer life such amenities were not dreamed of, 
and they must be taught by a patient, kindly 
mistress. If not kindly, all the patience in the 
world will not make a well-trained girl, but 
with kindness much may be accomplished with 
a rough diamond; but, as Mark Twain puts it, do 
not select ‘‘one so rough that you cannot find the 
diamond’? when looking for a gir] to train. One 
week will prove if a girlis willing, appreciative, 
quick to catch on, with a fair memory—for for- 
getfulness is many a housekeeper’s trial—and 
capable of training; if not, do not attempt the 
task until a subject worthy of your efforts ap- 
pears, and then may success crown your at- 
tempts.—Indicnapolis News. 


Tue Dame Crora Systrm.—Helen Campbell 
claims, with truth, that sweeping is far less a 
frequent need than is supposed. Says the author- 
ity mentioned: ‘‘Putaspoonful of ammonia in 
half a pail of warm water, and wipe the carpet 
with a cloth wrung out from this water. The dust 
is removed, the colors freshened, and every stray 
moth—a possibility everywhere in these days of 
furnaces—finds asudden end. Fluff, insiduous 
and unconquerable, forming itself in mysterious 
rolls under beds and in corners, is reduced to its 
lowest terms, sinks into almost impalpable un- 
pleasantness before the damp cloth, instead of 
sailing triumphantly before the broom. Tho 
broom will still be an essential, but as a serv- 
ant, not monarch, and even where one cannot 
afford a carpet sweeper, need never again in- 
volve the amount of hard work associated with 
it.” 
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are synonymous terms when applied to 


Swift’s Premium Hams 
and Breakfast Bacon 


choicest pieces of an immense deily production 


Silver Leaf Lard 
Jersey Butterine 
Beef Extract 
Cotosuet 


all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


Special 
[Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


Mhe LAVING AGO. «0.06 0000 execieiscenessle sini emteene » 87 7 
The FOrum.....0. ccccaccccvce coccccvevscevsssessess 47% 
THE CONtUry... ..cs svecusesseceevetoece sesielscilivetts 5 7 
The Art AMAtOUP. oc: estes coin e yee cues see ee 5 50 
Harper’s Weekly ....1. csecccecccsees coccesesccnas 5 56 
Harper’s: Bazar secs cccec ones sass ons s/o es\nialusiaieie mmm Enmeten 
Atlantic Monthly...:<o0secesescee acess ceive sles smiemmennee 
Flarper’s Monthly.....csscecerecevesce evans cans oa, Eon 
St. NiGHOlAS |... +. .iclsess cies ccuieielioe e sloasalah i aeietente . 4% 
Scoribner’s Magazine. .....0- eccccrcccvece cossep ea - 4% 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only)........... 4 50 
New. England Magazine... .....se.sceececseevcere 450 
The Review of ReviewS...-.ssscscesesccesse ccs apace 
Harper’s Round Table.....+s.s1+ sees ro decine atate ace 290 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only)...........+ 3 50 
English Illustrated Magazine.........+0e. cesses, tee 
The Cosmopolitan... ccc cseccess eweslseniieien tees 2 90 
BabyO0d .....csececccceecescsccesevsees sveees sees 2 OO! 
Child Garden... cccsds sees vecceusecese eens seeuinis + 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, : 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill, 


man Buffet Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Dl. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 

; Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
d : The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 
THE LIVING CHURCH March 25th. 
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“THE POT CALLED THE . 
KETTLE BLACK.” * 

Because the housewife didn’tuse ; 


CHICAGO, OCT. 14 1899 
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A Weekly Record of the: News,.the Work,‘iand the Thought; of the Church 
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Sixty years rector of St. Mark’s, Brooklyn. Page 532. 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronse; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., Us. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ifl, 


GLASS AND 
Churc DECORATING CO 
English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co, 
London and Birmingham, 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 


CARYL COLEMAN 
President 

RUSSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice-President 


MEMORIALS 


Appropriate at 


All Saints’ Day. 


For use at Reading 
Desk or Altar. Great 
Primer type on superior pa- 


3-5-7 W 29th Street 
NEW YORK 


Imperial 8yvo 
Prayer 


per. Bound in cloth or fine 
B k leather. Prices from $3.00 
OOK = t038.00. 


A volume containing 
all the Services read at 
the Altar. Beautifully 
printed in Great Primer 
type on superior paper, and 
bound in either Persian, 
Turkey, or Levant morocco. 
Prices from $600 to 815.C0. 


Altar 
Services 


For use at Chancel 
Stalls. Beautifully printed 
on opaque paper. Bound in 
red or purple morocco, or 
best red Levant. Prices 
from $5.00 to 89.70, 


For the Litany Desk. 
It contains the Litany, Oc- 


Fald-Stool 
Book 


1 casional Prayers, Peniten- 
Pica 12mo capa Office, ae eee 
with a musical setting of the 

Prayer Books Litany and  Penetential 
Office. Beautifully printed 


and Hymnals 


in Great Primer type and 
bound in either red or pur- 
ple morocco. Price, $10. 


Specimen pages and price list will be sent by mail on 
application to 


BE. & J, B. YOUNG & C0., 7&9 West 18th Ste, 


New York. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in advance subscrip- 
tions to Taz Living Cuurca, plus 20 cents for 
carriage, 
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MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted on request 
Churchly designs recently compleo 


if & R, LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST 


NEW YORK 
MR. F. TENNYSON NEELY’S SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEELY’S WONDERFUL 
PANORAMAS 


Containing full-page half-tone engravings 


A NEW BOOK BY 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 


Found in Me F ‘Sly ete b, iy - $1.25) tom original photographs taken on the spot, of 

re : P scenes in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 

Fort Frayne, - - - - 1.25 | vivid pictures of actual camp life, reproducing 

= 2 = many faces familiar to all, Portraits of Heroes. 

A Garrison Tangle, \ 1.25 Live and stirring pictures showing our soldiers 

An Army Wife (illustrated), = 1.25 | in action on the battlefield. Also views of promi- 
Warrior Gap, a 6 m by 1.25 | nent places in all of the new possessions, 

FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINKS, 160 full-page half 

A Wounded Name, = = =} 1.25 tone engravings feonn ond etal photouee 2 just re- 
= celve rom anila. oth, Cc. aper, C. 

Trumpeter Fred (illustrated), 50c. GRE ATER AMERICA, 160 full page ale pone an 

-” - - - ngs from original photos. loth, 50c. aper, 25c. 
Noble Blood 50C. | ogg NEW POSSESSIONS, 128 full-page hatf-tone en- 
gravings from original photographs. Cloth,50c. Pa- 


‘rom the lowest soldier to the highest 
officer, from the servant to the master, there 
is not a character in any of Captain King’s 
novels that is not wholly in keeping with ex- 
pressed sentiments. There is not a movement 
made on the field, not a break from the ranks, 
not an offence against the military code of dis 
cipline, and hardly a heart-beat that escapes 
his watchfulness.’’—Boston Herald. 


per, 25c. 

THE LITTLE I SAW OF CUBA, by Burr McIntosh, 
173 pages profusely illustrated from photographs, 
many of which are the only ones in existence. Cloth, 
50c. Paper, 25c. 

NEELY’S PHOTOGRAPHS, views of Chicago, Minneap- 
olis, and St. Paul, 160 full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Cl th, 50c. Paper, 25c. 

PROMINENT AMERICAN CITIES, 160 half-tone views 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Cin- 
cinnati. Cloth,50c. Paper, 25c. 


Sales will soon reach One Million Copies. 


Sold everywhere Mailed for the price. Agents Wanted, 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, 96 Queen Street, Londons 114 Fifth Ave., Ncw Yorks 259 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PUBLISHER. ManuscrJpts promptly ex »mined. Catalogue free. 


COMPLETION OF THE MOST VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SERMONS AND SERMON MATERIALS 
EVER MADE AVAILABLE TO THE CLERGY. 


THE ANGLICAN PULPIT LIBRARY. 


Sermons, Outlines, Illustrations for every Sunday and Holy Day in the Christian Year, 
by the greatest Preachers and Scholars of the Church. Six superb volumes, small 
quarto, $2.50 per volume. $15.00 net, per set, six volumes, including a complete Index 
to all Texts and Subjects illustrated in these columes. Terms, $3.00 cash; balance, 

six monthly payments of $2.00. 
The plan of the volumes is to give for each Sunday and Holy Day: (1) A complete sermon; 
lines on the Epistles; (3) Outlines on the Gospels; (4) Outlines on the Lessons; (5) Outlines for the day in 
various passages of Scripture; and (6) Illustrations. A lib2ral use has been made of the published writings 


of Keble, Pusey, Liddon, Vaughn, Isaac Williams, Stenley, Maurice, Burgen, Bishop Hewe, Canon Scott- 
Holland and Canon Farrar, and a host of other scholars and writers of the Church. 


“Invaluable to the man who seldom has the privilege of hearing any exoosition but his own. The lus- 
trations are excellent; the books are full of ‘thoughts that breathe’ and ‘words that burn.’ ” 


The whole set sent on approval to any clergyman of the Church, 


JAMES POTT & CO, 285 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK 


(2) Out- 


Nelson’s American-Made 
— Prayer Books 
and Hymnals 


Beautifully Printed on Fine White and Celebrated India 
Paper. Numerous Editions. 
The Churchman Says: 


“In our opinion, he workmanship of thes? yolumes cha lenges comparison with, 
it does not actually excel, that of similar pooks printed anywhere else in the world.” 


The Living Church says: 

“One has to see and handle the books to know how beautiful they are.” 
IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. Write for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


“The Prayer Book Reason Why” 


BY THE REY. NELSON R. BOSS 


has just passed through its twenty-sixth edition. 
This is a testimony to the excellence of the book 
which has received hi-h commendation from so 
many of our clergy and bishops. In the last edition 
the author has added some fifteen pages of *‘Notes,”’ 
which greatly increase the value and helpfulness of 
the book. 186 pages, paper covers, 20 cents; stiff 
boards, 30 cents; cloth, 50 cents, postage free. i 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR THE FAITHFUL 


Gathered by the Rey. John C. Sage. Endorsed by bishops 
priests, and people. Seventh thousand now on sale. 

The Churchman says: ‘‘Has the merit of simplicity, 
directness and brevity. There are thousands of ad- 
herents and communicants of the Church who would 
be very richly benefited by the use of these extremely 
well edited guides to devotion and to the ordering of 
the Christian life.”’ 

Heavy paper, 5 cents, Cloth, 10 Cents. 
CA&URCH LIFE CO., DIXON, ILL. 


7 LUETHE, 


ART - WORKER” 


R)-F VRNITVRE Et: 270W27 Se-.NEW YORK. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


OW THAT VIOLENT ENTHUSI- 
asm over the achievements and 
return of Admiral Dewey has been 
given full vent, attention is again 

turned toward the Philippines and the 
problems presented. No one man is more 
familiar with the situation, nor in better 
position to give good, sound advice, than 
Admiral Dewey. Possessing the full con- 
fidence of the people, and having proven 
the soundness of his judgment and his 
ability to do the right thing at the right 
time and in the right way, the adminis- 
tration can do no better than invite the 
Admiral to a quiet conference and, laying 
aside all formality and red tape, get to the 
bottom of the matter. There are several 
clouds to be cleared away, and Admiral 
Dewey can give valuable assistance in the 
Operation. His ideas as to the fitness of Gen- 
eral Otis, the wisdom or otherwise of the 
policy now being pursued, and the capabil- 
ities of the Filipinos for self-government, 
may be relied upon as sound, and his utter- 
ances would have a far-reaching effect upon 


public sentiment. 


agree 


EYOND FURNISHING PADDING TO 

daily papers, little else is likely to result 
from matter being furnished for the edifica- 
tion of the public, in which Admiral Dewey 
is boomed for the presidency. The first ar- 
ticle of this tenor was published by a promi- 
nent yellow journal immediately after the 
Admiral had sailed from Gibraltar for 
home; and was therefore beyond reach of 
interviewers. The yellow journal had a 
virtual monopoly of the idea, and used it as- 
siduously until the arrival in New York of 
the distinguished gentleman, when ‘the lat- 
ter, on hearing of what had been done, was 
greatly amused, and announced positively 
there could be nothing in it. In doing 
so, he remarked he was a sailor, not a 
politician, and had no desire for any other 
career. 


Sa 


HE TRIAL OF DEROULEDE AND 
his colleagues, charged with conspiracy 
against the Republic, is occupying the cen- 
tre of the stage in France. The defence is 
resorting to tactics to gain time by prolong- 
ing the trial until a strong effort can be 
made to overthrow the government. Joseph 
Menard, acting for the defendants, has 
announced that he will call 1,900 witnesses. 
Under the law and established precedents, 
it is claimed, no limit is placed on the num- 
ber that may be called. The trial thus far 
has not been marked by brilliancy on either 
side. Secret evidence has been concocted, 
the word of spies has been taken as conclus- 
ive, and documents have disappeared, just 
asin the Dreyfus case. New warrants for 
arrest are issued frequently, and nobody ap- 
pears able to predict the outcome. French 
jurisprudence is so utterly unlike the Ameri- 
can code, that proceedings would be amus- 
ing were it not for their seriousness. 


ITH THE APPROACHING OPENING 
of the next session of Congress, there 
is a renewal of agitation against seating 
Brigham H. Roberts, of Utah. Petitions 
from women’s clubs throughout the country 
are being forwarded to Washington, pro- 
testing that a Polygamist is not a fit person 
to have a voice in the national executive 
body. Asa matter of fact, there is but one 
course of action to be taken. Roberts has 
been a legally elected member of Congress 
since March 4th, and entitled to draw salary 
as such. At the forthcoming session, how- 
ever, the question as to the fitness of Con- 
gressman Roberts to hold his seat can be 
raised, and the House, by deciding against 
him, can declare his seat vacant. There are 
several precedents for such action, notably 
the case of George Q. Cannon. Although 
an effort was made to prevent, Cannon took 
the oath of office and assumed his seat. Sub- 
sequently he was declared unfit and un- 
worthy to a seat in the House. The condi- 
tions under which Cannon was unseated are 
practically the same as exist in the case of 
Roberts. 
oe, Ae 
HERE IS FERVENT HOPE THAT 
sometime in the future the ‘‘commis- 
sion” preliminary work of Nicarauguan 
canal construction will be concluded, and 
matters so shaped that the project will as- 
sume substantial and definite form. The 
most recently appointed commission has re- 
turned home, having inspected the great can- 
als of England and Germany. Another corps 
of engineers is making a survey, although 
by this time certain portions of the proposed 
routes must be a jumbled and confused mass 
of engineering stakes, owing to numerous 
surveys already made. Now another com- 
plication is likely to be caused, owing to a 
conflict of rival canal concessions. Accord- 
ing to a decree of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, the concession of the Maritime Canal 
Company has come to an end, the Cragin- 
Grace syndicate being successors. The for- 
mer claims that ten revolutions, and a few 
other obstacles, prolonged the life of their 
concession, and they will resort to legal 
measures to enforce their claim. 
ayes 
YOUNG LADY OF NEW YORK CITY 
proposes to forge the first link of an end- 
less chain for the purpose of raising a fund 
to purchase a home for Admiral Schley. 
Her intention is first to secure the endorse- 
ment of President McKinley, then follow 
the well-worn plan of sending out letters, 
and requesting each recipient to do likewise. 
Admiral Schley, the hero of Santiago, is a 
gallant man, and there are others. We are 
setting a rapid pace however that may be- 
come tiresome before complicationsin which 
our army and navy are involved are finally 
settled. If the plan to present Admiral 
Schley with a residence is successfully 
launched, we may expect to hear from other 
young ladies. There are hosts of worthy 
heroes who would accept with becoming 
modesty, any substantial token which admir- 


ing friends might offer. And they have;per- 
formed deeds, which in their relative posi- 
tions are equal to the achievements of Ad- 
mirals Dewey and Schley. 
——— 
HE DECISION OF THE PARIS TRI- 
bunal in the Venezuelan boundary con- 
troversy, and the collapse of the revolution 
in that country, came almost simultaneously. 
It is a remarkable fact, and worthy of record, 
that the decision of the commissioners is 
favorable to both Great Britain and Venezu- 
ela. Those of the Republic interested in the 
matter who attempted to follow the pro- 
ceedings, were hopelessly dismayed; and the 
great reading public have shown little at- 
tention, evidently considering the incident 
closed when the United States called the 
Monroe doctrine into requisition and insisted 
that arbitration should take the place of co- 
ercion. English utterances indicate full and 
complete satisfaction with the result, and 
Venezuelans seem equally pleased that the 
verdict was in the'r favor. 
bi, Ged 
SENTIMENT IS GROWING WHICH 
is not favorable to England in her con- 
troversy with the Boers, and should the 
greater nation proceed to annihilate the 
weaker, it is not unlikely that the small Re- 
public will find champions among strong and 
powerful Kuropean nations. While British 
subjects in the Transvaal are certainly en- 
titled to the full measure of protection, it 
does not necessarily follow that England, in 
extending such protection, is justified in en- 
forcing suzerainty over a free and inde- 
pendent people without the consent of the 
latter. The Boers offered to arbitrate, but 
England holds there can be no arbitration 
over the question of suzerainty. The clouds 
hovering over English interests in South 
Africa are equally dense in the Soudan, 
where, it is reported, the Khalifa has gath- 
ered together an army numbering 12,000 
followers, and is likely to cause a great deal 
of trouble. 
Se Re 
ROM ALL ACCOUNTS, THIS HAS 
been a prosperous season in the Klondike, 
at least for the transportation companies, 
restaurant and hotel keepers. As a matter 
of fact, if potatoes, eggs, and other neces- 
saries could be mined, there would be as 
much of a scramble to locate a potato patch 
or hen roost, as a placer claim. A great 
deal of suffering and hardship has finally 
made the fact pretty well known that wealth 
is required to operate successfully in the 
Klondike, and the logical conclusion is that 
if one has wealth, why go where hardships 
are unavoidable? At a log-house in Dawson, 
dignified by the name, ‘Regina Hotel,” the 
menu bears prices to which those of high- 
class restaurants are insignificant in com- 
parison. Oyster stew is served at the mod- 
est price, $2, and the stew is watery, as cows 
and Klondike weather do not affiliate. A 
sirloin steak is $2.50, and pork chops are 
$3.25 per order. A slice of American cheese 
is valued at $1. 
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The News of the Church 


The Missionary Council 


Since we published the programme in our is- 
sue of Sept. 30th (under the head of Missouri 
news), the following changes and additions have 
been made: All the services except those on 
Sunday, will be held in St. Peter’s church, St. 
Louis, instead of the cathedral. Theaddress of 
we'come will be given by Bishop Tuttle, and 
responded to by Bishop Satterlee. After noon- 
day prayers on Tuesday and Thursday, the 24th 
and 26th, the council will be addressed by the 
Rey.Dr.Edward Abbott,upon his observations of 
the Chinaand Japan missions. Upon thesubject: 
‘“‘How to increase the Lenten offering,’’ the 
writer will be the Bishop of Oregon; speaker, 
the Rev. H. L. Duhring. ‘‘Missionary educa- 
tion’’; writer, the Rey. Everett P. Smith; 
speaker, the Rev. Richard P. Williams. The 
closing address of the council will be delivered 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 
Western New York Branch Annual Meeting 


Was held in St. James’ church, Buffalo, Sept. 
27-28bh. Oo Wednesday afternoon delegates of 
the Junior Branch met in the rectory, Mrs. C. 
H. Boynton, of Geneseo, in the chair, and heard 
reports read from the various parishes, and 
planned work for the ensuing year. The presi- 
dent reported the formation of several new 
branches. The treasurer’s report showed $351.- 
86 contributed, all of which had been expended 
in behalf of missions. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
met at 3p. mM. in the parish hal], when an address 
to children was made by Miss Marion Taylor, on 
her work among the Indians in Nevada. This 
was followed by an exceedingly interesting lec- 
ture on missions in China, by the Rev. J. S. Lit- 
tell, curate of St. Paul’s parish. The lecture 
was illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. Littell 
has a brother who is a missionary in China, and 
much of the information contained in the lec- 
ture was gleaned from his recent letters. In the 
evening a well-attended missionary service was 
held in the church, and addresses were made by 
Bishop Walker, by the Rev. A. D. Gring, on edu- 
cational work in Kyoto, Japan, and by the Rev. 
Dr. Converse. The second day of the meeting 
began with a celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, the Bishop celebrant. The business session 
was presided over by Mrs. William L. Halsey, of 
Rochester. There were present 158 delegates, 
representing 45 parishes, besides 4 number of 
visitors, clerical and lay, from all over the dio- 
cese. The treasurer stated that the total re- 
ceipts for the year were $1,553. At the afternoon 
session addresses were made by Miss Marion 
Taylor and the Rev. A. D. Gring. Pledges to 
the amount of $900 were made for missionary 
work, including scholarships in DeLancey 
School, Geneva; King Hall, Washington, and 
St. Hilda’s school in China. The election of 
officers for theensuing year resulted as follows: 
Mrs. William L. Halsey, of Rochester, president ; 
Mrs. Charles Adsit, of Horaellsville, 1st vice- 
president; Mrs. F. E. Gifford, of Jamestown, 2d 
vice-president; Mrs. James C. Van der Bech, of 
Rochester, corresponding secretary; Mrs. C. A. 
Braydon, of Buffalo, recording secretary; Mrs. 
D.S. Chamberlain, of Lyons, treasurer. The 
January sectional meeting will be held in St. 
John’s church, Buffalo, and the next annual 
meeting will be held in Rochester. 


Pittsburgh Branch 

The first meeting for the season of 1899-1900, 
took place at the Church Rooms, Oct. 5th, and 
was largely attended. Arrangements were con- 
sidered for the annual meeting in November; 
the semi-annual gathering of contributions from 
the mite boxes for the United Offering of 1901 
was made, and a most interesting and instruct:- 
ive address was delivered by the Rev. H. L. 
Marvin, in behalf cf the industrial department 
of St. Augustine’s School, at Raleigh, N. C. 


Fourth District, Central New York 


On Thursday,Oct. 5th,the Auxiliary met in the 
church of the Good Shepherd, on the Onondaga 
Indian Reservation. Delegates from the greater 
part of the district were welcomed by the mis- 
sionary, the Rey. W. D. Manross, and Mrs. Man- 
ross. The Holy Communion was celebrated by 
the Rey. F. N. Westcott. Lunch was served in 
the mission house at noon by the women of the 
mission. In the afternoon, after routine busi- 
ness, addresses were made by the Rev. Ambrose 
Gring, recently of the Church Mission in China, 
and the diocesan president, Mrs. KE. L. Knicker- 
bocker. Miss Sibyl Carter who has taught the 
Indian women the art of lace making, gave an 
interesting address upon that work. 


Canada 
Diocese of Ontario 


The call to the position in the cathedral, Mar- 
quette, Mich., has been accepted by the Rev. 
Hugh §.Stirling. A purseof $50 was presented 
to the Rev. Mr. Lewis on his departure to take 
up work in the diocese of Quebec. Mr. Lewis 
was the incumbent at Tweed. 


Diocese of Ottawa 


Electric- lights are to be used in Holy Trinity 
church, Ottawa East, very soon. The Rev. W. 
J. Southam, at one time curate in St. George’s 
church, Ottawa, has been appointed to the office 
of general secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Hong 
Kong, and goes to China at once. 


Diocese of Quebec 


When all the improvements in St. Matthew’s, 
Quebec, are completed, it will be one of the 
most beautiful churchesin Canada. The memo- 
rial gifts for the late Robert Hamilton will make 
a great changein the interior. His family are 
extending the chancel and rebuilding the inte- 
rior, at acost of $5,000. Archdeacon Roe, the 
Bishop’s commissary, has removed to Richmond, 
Quebec, where correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to him. Much regret is felt at the con- 
tinued and serious illness of Principal Adams, of 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville. He went to Eng- 
land in June, when it was hoped that his health 
would improve, but it has not doneso. Arch- 
deacon Roe mikes a strong plea for a young 
man to serve as missionary on the Labrador 
coast, ‘‘to fillthe pJace of schoolmaster and lay- 
reader, unexpectedly left vacant,” he says. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The cfficers of the diocesan Woman’s Auxil- 
iary and its branches held their usual monthly 
meeting in the Church Club rooms on Thursday, 
5th, at noon. 


The Clerica met on the afternoon of the 4th, at 
Winnetka, being entertained, to the number of 
25, by the wife of the rector, the Rev. H. Grat- 
tan Moore, and Mrs. P. C. Wolcott, of Highland 
Park, 


At the recent convocation of Chicago Univer- 
sity, the Leiter prize for excellence in debate 
between the Graduate and Divinity Colleges, 
wasawarded, with special mention, to McDonald 
D. Downan, of the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, who is lay rector in charge of the services 
in the Harvey mission. 

The new St. Paul’s church, Kankakee, is now 
roofed in, and there seems to be no doubt that 
the expectation of the rector and people, to oven 
on Jan. 1st, will be realized. 

The walls of the new St. Paul’s, 50th st. and 
Madison av., are now some 20 ft. above ground. 


The Northern Deanery 


Met in St. Paul’s, Savanna, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Oct. 34. After Evening Prayer, the dean, 
the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, introduced the stated 
speakers; the Rev. F’. W. Keator’s theme being 
‘'Theideal communicant”’; the Rev. John Sage, 
“The school, the home, and the Church’’; tHe 


Rev. N. H. Heerman’s, “The position of the 
Church in the community.”» On Wednesday, at 
7:30, the dean celebrated Holy Communion; and, 
after a short business meeting, the convocation 
adjourned, accepting the Rev. C. A. Cumming’s 
invitation to meet next time in Trinity church, 
Belvidere. 


The Bishop’s Acts 


The Bishop of Chicago visited the church of 
Our Saviour, the Rey. J. Herbert Edwards, 
rector, on the evening of the 4th, the occasion 
being a well-attended parish reception. On 
Sunday morning, he preached in St. Peter’s, — 
Lake View, in v-hich parish he is now a resident, 
from the text,‘‘Hallelujah! for the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth,’’ dwelling with an emphasis 
appropriate to Chicago’s great anniversary and 
festival, upon the inroads made by the Anglo- 
Saxon races on the darkness of heathenism, in 
advancing civilization, and the spread of Chris 
tianity. In fact, the whole service to k on a 
strongly patriotic tinge here, as in others of 
our churches. 


Presentation to Rey. A. L, Williams 

On Thursday evening last some 500 of the par- 
ishioners assembled in Christ church, Wood- 
lawn, to participate in the presentation, on be- 
half of the congregation, by Messrs. A. G. This 
tleton and J. W. Harrison, of a set of episcopal 
robes to the retiring rector, the Rev. A. L. Wil- 
liams,who will officiate as such for the last time 
next Sunday, prior to his consecration on St. 
Luke’s Day as Bishop-coadjator of Nebraska. At 
the same time, Mrs. Coburn presented to Mrs. 
Williams an antiquesilver pin. with pear! setting, 
the parting gift of all the ladies of the parish. 
Mr. Williams replied for his wife. It may safely 
be said that no clergyman and his wife ever left 
a parish carrying with them greater esteem. A 
further evidence of good will is furnished in the 
large number of clerics and laymen who have 
signified their intention to accompany Bishcp 
McLaren and the Bishop-elect to the consecra 
tion in Omaha. Mr. Williams’ successor at 
Woodlawn is not yet chosen, but it is under- 
stood that the Rev. C. C. Tate will continue the 
services until the vestry elect a new rector. 


Parish Receptions 


On the 4th, one was tendered to the Rey. B.F. 
Matrau in the spacious guild rooms of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, and to the Rev. Percival McIntire, 
in those of the church of the Redeemer. 
On the evening of the 5th, there was a large 
gathering of parishioners of the Ascension in 
their recently dedicated parish house, articles 
made by the ladies’ guild being also on sale. 


Reduction of Debt at St. Peter’s 


By paying off on the 9th, $3,000 of the $20,000 
debt on St. Peter’s, the vestry reduce their an- 
nual interest liability by $350, for the rate on 
the remaining $17,000 is lowered from six to five 
percent. A portion of the $3 000 was raised by 
small loans, $10 and upwards, made by individ- 
ual members of the congregation, and to be re- 
paid by the Christmas offering. The rector, 
the Rev. Frank DuMoulin, announces courses 
of vigorous fall and winter work, not the least 
important being a strenuous effort to revive in- 
terest in the study of the Scriptures. The Rev. 
Dr. Hall of the Western Theological Seminary ~ 
will be the instructor on the Wednesday even- 
ings from Oct. 25th to Christmas, his. subjects 
being, ‘‘The Old Testament in modern life,” 
“Old Testament inspiration,’ ‘‘The Book of — 
Genesis and science,”’ ‘ The Levitic law and the 


_ Gospel,” “The prophecies of the Messiah,” 


“The story ofsin in Psalm li,” and ‘‘The time 
of waiting.”’ The Junior Auxiliary have re- 
cently sent a baptismal font to Ss. Peter’s mis- — 
sion, Walhalla, N. D. 


Improvements at Ravenswood 

On the 18th Sunday after Trinity, All Saints’, 
Ravenswood, was re-opened with a hearty 
choral service, after enlargement by the addi- 
tion of 100 sittings, increased room for choir in 
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the chancel, and a more capacious sanctuary, 
indeed the whole interior appearance is im- 
proved in a marked degree. The Rev. C. E. 
Bowles who preached at the service has reason 
to be much encouraged by this response to his 
faithful ministry in All Saints’ during the year 
or so of his charge. 


St. Margaret’s, Windsor Park 


_The Rev. Ed Roland willofficiate next Sunday 
for the last time as priest-in-charge, having ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s, Laporte, Ind., 
in Bishop White’s diocese, a parish-having a fine 
church, seating about 400, with a parish house and 
a rectory. The Rev. L. C. Rogers who has been 
absent from the diocese since February, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Roland at St. Margaret’s. He officiat- 
ed at Harvey last Sunday. 


New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


New York Churchmen’s Association 


Ata meeting held Oct. 2d, the Rev. Messrs. 
J.H. Knowles and L. H. Schwab, and the Rev. 
Dr. A. Ulmann, discussed the meaning of the 
term, ‘‘The Word of God.”’ 


All Angels’ Church, New York City 


The Rev. S. De Lancey Townsend, Ph.D., 
rector, has received a gift from Mrs. J. Van 
Vechten Olcott, of a brass tablet to be placed at 
the entrance to the choir, on the north wall of 
the church, for record of the honor roll of the 
choristers. 


Church of the Transfiguration 

Has just received a number of valuable gifts, 
including a chalice and paten from the family of 
the rector, the Rev. George C. Houghton, D. D., 
and a ciborium of his design. The altar vessels 
are adorned with gems which were family jew- 
els of the Houghton family, to which were added 
150 turquoises, the gift of Mrs. J. Campbell Ma- 
bin. 
Memorial of Rey. John R. Lambert 


At All Saints’ chapel, Upper Red Hook, the 
Rev. R. Van Kleeck Harris, rector, a memorial 
tablet of enamelled brass and oak has just been 
unveiled in commemoration of the Rev. John R. 
Lambert, a former rector, who died in 1899. The 
rector and the Rev. W.G. W. Anthony, of St. 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, conducted the 
service, a feature of which was the fine render- 
ing of Gaul’s “Holy City,” by Miss Pratt, of 
Annandale. 

Alumni of Columbia College 


The annual meeting of the alumni was held 
on the evening of Oct. 2d,at Sherry’s. There 
were present about 250 members. President 
Nicholas Fish occupied the chair, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Edward Mitchell, class of ’61; 
vice-president, Julian T. Davies, class of ’66; 
treasurer, Theodore I’. Lozier; secretary, Wm. 
T. Lawson; standing committee, C. H. Mapes, 
T. L. Chrystie, R. H. Sayre, and F. P. Keppel. 
The report of last year’s work was considered, 


Marriage and Divorce 
The special committee of the General Conven- 


' tion te draft a canon on the question of marriage 


and divorce, met in secret session at Trinity 
chapel, Oct. 4th. It is understood that the only 
member of the committee absent was the Rev. 
Dr. F. P. Davenport, of Iowa. The chairman, 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, presided. The var- 
ious sub-committees reported, and the questions 


- involved were carefully discussed. Without 


taking any definite action, the committee ad- 
_ journed to meet in the same place Feb. 14, 1900. 


Columbia University 


The first meeting of the trustees after the 
summer vacation was held Oct. 2d., President 
W. GC. Schermerhorn in the chair. The treasurer 
of the board presented his report, the notable 
feature in which was the record of transfer of 
property to Berkeley School, in exchange for 


yy other property, as already noted in the columns 


of Tue Living Osurcu. The following recent 
gifts to the university were reported, through 


The Living Church 


Prof. F. R. Hutton: $1,000 for the purchase of 
equipments in the department of engineering; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Avery, $5,000 for the endow- 
ment of the Avery Architectural Library ; James 
Loeb, $50 for additions to the library of current 
literature ; $10,000 from friends of the universi- 
ty for the purchase of new books during 1899 ; 
$500 also from friends for the support of re- 
searches in mathematics; $2,000 for the installa- 
tion of the new addition to the engineering ap- 
paratus. A gift of machinery was also received 
from F’, G. Waller. Prof. H.S. Monroe resigned, 
and his chair in the faculty of applied science 
was filled by the election of Prof. F. R. Hutton. 
The new scholastic year at the university began 
Oct. 2d, with more than 1,800 students. The 
Opening services were held in the temporary 
chapel in Schermerhorn Hall, and were con- 
ducted by the chaplain, the Rev. George R. Van 
De Water, D.D. An address was made by 
President Seth Low, LL. D. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


It is announced that the Rey. N.S. Thomas, 
the newly elected reetor of the church of the 
Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, will enter on his 
duty on the 1st Sunday in Advent, 


A handsome window .made in London has re- 
cently been placed in the church of Our Saviour, 
Jenkintown, the Rey. Roberts Coles, rector, as 
a memorial of Mrs. Anne Coxe Colton, mother 
of the second rector of that church, the Rey. R. 
Francis Colton. 


Deaconesses Set Apart- 


On Wednesday morning, 4th inst., in Trinity 
church,Southwark,Philadelphia,Miss Henrietta 
V. Bronson, Miss Annie J. Graham, and Miss An- 
nie H. Pew were setapart as deaconesses of this 
diocese by Bishop Whitaker, assisted in the of- 
fice by the Rev. Horace F. Fuller who also 
preached the sermon. The services closed with 
a celebration of the Holy Communion. 


Pastor Chosen for Epiphany Chapel 


The Rev. G. DeWitt Dowling, deacon, and 
rector’s assistant at Calvary church, German- 
town, has accepted a call to the new Epiphany 
chapel, Philadelphia. The chapel, parish house, 
and Sunday school building are all nearing com- 
pletion, and occupy the site of the church of the 
Atonement at 17th and Summer sts. Mr. Dow- 
ling entered upon his duties on Sunday, 8th inst. 


Evangelistic Musical Services 


The autumnal and winter series of special 
musical services at old St. Andrew’s church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. W. F. Paddock, rec- 
tor, was begun on Sunday evening, 1st inst. 
These services promise to be unusually attract- 
ive; in addition to the regular quartette, there 
isa large chorus under the direction of Prof. 
Wm. M. Barnes. Some of the most prominent 
soloists in the country have been secured for the 
season. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


A meeting of the Philadelphia local assembly 
was held on Thursday evening, 5th inst., at the 
Church House, in preparation for the 14th an- 
nual convention to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
during the present month. After a brief devo- 
tional service, the Rev. Dr. W. B. Bodine deliv- 
ered an address on the topic, ‘‘Why the conven- 
tion needs us,” and was followed by G. Harry 


Davis, Esq., who spoke on ‘‘Why we need the 


convention.” There was a large gathering of 
Brotherhood men present. 


St. Elisabeth’s, Philadelphia 


The rector, the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, writes: 
“Permit me to correct a statement in your issue 
of Oct. 7th, with regard to the work of St. Elisa- 
beth’s church. There is no such thing as ‘St. Elis. 
abeth’s mission’ attached to this church. There 
is simply a mission house within the parochial 
bounds assigned by the convocation to St. Elisa- 
beth’s, where classes for instruction, preach- 
ings, and other meetings are held to further 
the missionary and charitable work required 
by the diocesan canon, At this house, there are 


r 
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no ‘children’s services,’ nor ‘Evensong,’ nor 
any other office of divine service. Persons are 
expected to attend the church for all such serv- 
ices and for the sacraments.” 


City Rectors on Marriage and Divorce 


Several Philadelphia rectors have been inter- 
viewed respecting Bishop Potter’s address on 
the re-marriage of divorced persons, and heart- 
ily agree with the views he has taken on the 
subject. The Rev. G. F. Moffett, of St. Clem- 
ent’s, says: ‘I have anticipated Bishop Potter 
in his views on divorce. I would not re-marry 2 
divorced person, nor can a divorced man or 
woman be married in my parish.’? The Rey. Dr. 
Elwood Worcester, rector of St. Stephen’s, re- 
marks: ‘I am entirely in sympathy with Bishop 
Potter’s views regarding the stand that should 
be taken by the Church against marrying di- 
vorced persons,’”? The Rey. F. W. Tomkins, of 
Holy Trinity, says: ‘‘The re-marrying of di- 
vorcees should not be recognized by the Church.’ 
The Rey. Dr. Appleton’s Farewell 


On Sunday, 1st inst., the Rev. Dr. E. W. Ap- 
pleton closed a rectorate of 32 years at St. Paul’s 
church, Cheltenham, and his farewell to the 
congregation was extremely pathetic. In his 
sermon he said in part: ‘In choosing the text 
‘And preached unto him Jesus’ (Acts viii: 35), 
Itake the text of my first sermon to you, the 
words of which have been my doctrine through 
the years of my rectorship, during which 731 
persons have been admitted to the Church by 
Holy Baptism, 610 confirmed, 319 buried, while 
the marriages have numbered 127.”’ When Dr. 
Appleton assumed charge of the parish in 
1867, there were but 75 persons enrolled as 
communicants; there are now 266; and the 
church buildings have been greatly enlarged 
and beautified. The parish is now in charge of 
the Rev. J. T. Cole, and the Rev. Dr. Appleton 
is rector emeritus. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Emmanuel Church, Staunton 


An unusually large concourse of people gath- 
ered on Sunday morning, Sept. 24th, to witness 
the consecration of the above-named church, an 
event long looked for by the Church people of 
that city. It was expected that the Bishop of 
the diocese would officiate, but illness prevented, 
and Bishop Gibson, of Virginia, acted in his 
stead. Therestof the service was conducted by 
the rector, the Rev. R. C. Jett, assisted by the 
Rev. Messrs. M. Q. Hullihen, J.C. Wheat, and 
J. R. Ellis. The consecration sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John J. Lloyd, D.D. The 
newly consecrated church is a beautiful piece 
of ecclesiastical architecture, and is certainly 
one of the prettiest churches in the Shenandoah 
Valley. It is built of brick with stone trim- 
mings, and its erection reflects the highest credit 
on the parish, which has reached such a large 
measure of prosperity. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The South Side Clericus has resumed its 
monthly meetings, the first being held at the 
rectory, Bay Shore. The Rev. Wm. Wiley was 
essayist. 
Farewell to Rey. Dr. H. L. Gilbert 


A farewell was teudered by the Young Men’s 
Club, of St. Ann’s church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, to the Rev. Dr. Henry L. Gilbert, as- 
sistant minister, who has accepted a call to St. 
James’ church, Caldwell, Lake George, enter- 
ing on his work there on Oct. 8th. Geo. Perrin 
gave selections on the phonograph, after which 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Reese F’. Alsop, present- 
ed to Dr. Gilbert, on behalf of the Young Men’s 
Club, a silk umbrella with a solid silver handle, 
having his initials engraved upon it. Dr. Gil- 
bert happily responded; spoke of the Christian 
ministry as a great calling, and particularly 
emphasized Christian manliness. Robert Ly. 
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man sang “Calvary,” and then the Rev. Dr. R. 
Marshall Harrison made a speech full of witti- 
cisms and good stories, saying that the gift of 
an umbrella was apropos, as it indicated that 
Dr. Gilbert would not be a dry preacher. A 
number of young men from the Trinity Club, of 
the church of the Holy Trinity, headed by the 
Rev. D. McConnell Steele, were present. Re- 
freshments were served. 


Dinner of the Trinity Club, of Brooklyn 


Took place on the evening of Sept. 23d, in the 
parish house of the church of the Holy Trinity, 
and was a pleasant event. After dinner, ad- 
dresses were made by the guests of honor, the 
Rev. S. D. McConnell, rector of the parish; J. 
Warren Green, of the vestry ; EB. W. Marcord, A. 
B. Davidson, and the Kev. David McC. Steele, 
and by Corporal A.E. Powers,a member of Troop 
C. of the Rough Riders. H. W. Mercer gave two 
recitations; Mr. Namman played a zither solo, 
and Dr. M. C. Hankinson rendered several vo- 
cal solos. The rooms on the third floor of the 
parish house, which are occupied by the club, 
were tastefully decorated with American flags 
and colored incandescent lamps. 


Dr. Haskins’ Anniversary 


A special service of thanksgiving will be held 
Oct. 1th, in St. Mark's church, at which time 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Haskins will have com- 
pleted his60 years of service in the parish, the 
day falling on the same date of the month on 
«which he began his labors in 1839. The sermon 
~i11 pe delivered by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
af Trinity church, Manhattan. 


improvements in Brooklyn Churches 


A number of the churches which have been 
closed for repairs during the summer, are nOW 
open for regular services. The church of the 
Incarnation, the Rey. Dr. J. G. Bacchus, rector, 
has been renovated and redecorated. Handsome 
electric aod gas fix;ures have been introduced. 
The parish house has been tinted and otherwise 
improved. Extensive improvements have been 
made in St. Luke’s church, the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Swentzal, rector; at Christ church, the Rev. A. 
B. Kinsolving, rector, and at Grace church on 
the Heights, the Rev. Frederick Burgess, rector. 
Trinity parish, the Rev. S. D. McConnell, rec- 
tor, has been the recipient of a new concert 
piano for the lecture room, the gift of Mr. Geo. 
F. Peabody. The Hall vacation school of this 
parish held a successful session the past sum- 
mer, closing Aug. 19th. The average attend- 
anc2 was larger than last year. The school 
was divided into classes, and basket weaving, 
clay modeling, chair caning, color work, cook- 
ing, kitchen gardening, sewing, games, and 
kindergarten were taught. 


Memorial Service for Mr. Hogan 


In St. Peter’s church, Brooklyn, the Rey. Dr. 
Lindsay Parker, rector, a memorial service for 
the late Mr. Timothy Hogan, for many years a 
vestryman of St. Peter’s, was held on Sunday, 
Sept. 25th. The address was by the rector, in 
accordance with the wishes of many friends. In 
the afterndon of the same day, the Sunday 
school rally was held. The address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. James M. Farrar, pastor, 
of the First Reformed Church. In the evening, 
choral Evensong was rendered. The Rev. Ralph 
B. Cooke, of the Church of ireland, was the 
preacher. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.U., Bishop 


Racine College 


On the 14th of September the Grammar School 
of Racine College began its 47th year, with an 
enrollment of 67 boys. Churchmen throughout 
the North-west will be gratified at this success- 
ful opening. Mr. Robinson has entered upon the 
duties of the wardenship with enthusiasm. As 
he still retains the position of headmaster, his 
relations with the boys are as close as in former 
years. Allof the teaching is under his person- 
al supervision. With this year’s marked in- 
crease in numbers, Racine looks confidently for. 
ward toa successful future. 


The Diving Church 
Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 

Christ church, Huron, one of the oldest par- 
ishes, has lately made great improvements in 
the church. 

The Rey. Y. P. Morgan, of Christ church, 
Dayton, formerly dean of Trinity cathedral, 
Cleveland, has been dangerously ill at his home 
in Dayton for several weeks. He was about to 
remove to Cincinnati to become dean of the 
cathedral there. Prayers for his recovery have 
been offered daily in the cathedral services in 
Cleveland, where he is greatly beloved. 


The Northwestern Convocation 


Held its autumnal session in Christ church, 
Huron, Sept 26and 27th. After opening serv- 
ice, the Rev. W. C. Clapp gave a lantern talk on 
Sunday school use of the stereopticon. On 
Wednesday there was Holy Communion, with a 
sermon by the Rev. R. Heber Hoskin, ably 
followed by an address by the Rev. Lyman P. 
McDonald, on ‘‘The qualifications of candidates 
for Confirmation.» Nearly every one of the 
clergy shared in the discussion, which took a 
wide range. The symposium was closed by 
further remarks from the Bishop. After the 
bountiful repast at noon, served by the ladies in 
the parish house, the Bishop eulogized the late 
Mrs. McClure who had given the parish house 
to the Church, At the afternoon business meet- 
ing, reports were given of the various missions. 
Bryan is doing fairly well, having Sunday 
school regularly, and service twice a month, 
from the Toledo clergy. Catawba Island is 
served by the Rev. R. C. Johnson, of Port Clin- 
ton; seven have been confirmed, and there are 
services every Sunday in summer, and twice a 
month in winter. Clyde will now be served by 
a Mr. W. A. Grier, from Bexley Hall. Kenton, 
the Rev. H. William Fortescue Cole in charge, 
reports several adult Baptisms, daily services, 
weekly Communion, and new work at Marys- 
ville. There 16 communicants have been discov- 
ered and organized, and services are provided 
occasionally by Mr. Cole. Milan has services 
from the Rev. Ernest V. Shayler, of Sandusky; 
the attendance at service is encouarging. Na- 
poleon has had services all summer, by Mr. 
Frank James, a Bexley Hall student. These re- 
ports were supplemented by a most interesting 
address from the Bishop. He told of Sidney 
where a lot of land admirably located, had been 
deeded to the Church years ago, and forgotten. 
The Bishop casually found the deed among Bish- 
op Bedell’s old papers, and at once sent the 
archdeacon to Sidney. There he found a squat- 
ter who had for years. enjoyed the property 
without rent, but who gave it up with the 
buildings he had placed upon it.- The Church 
took possession. Meanwhile, one young mar- 
ried woman from Galion, trained a choir and 
had the singers duly vested. Services by the 
Rev. J. W. Thompson, from Bellefontaine, were 
furnished ina public hall. Afterwards a comely 
meeting house was secured and rendered 
church-like, where now there is a large attend- 
ance. At the first Confirmation but one candi- 
date appeared, the husband of the woman who 
trained the choir; then 15; after that, 12. The 
mission is already nearly self-supporting. Mr.T. 
R. Hazzard isin charge. Mr. H.C. Johnson, in 
charge of St. Thomas’ church, Port Clinton, re- 
ports two missionary collections, 96 communi- 
cants, the debt paid off a property worth $6,000, 
and prepararations to become a parish next 
spring. Due credit was given for the grand work 
done there by the Rev.T.A. Barkdull in starting 
this work not five years ago. The Bishop ex- 
plained the proposed changes in convocation. Af- 
ter Jan. 1, 1900, there will be three. The Cleve- 
land convocation will be all of the diocese east 
of a line drawn straight south, and starting just 
west of Cleveland, The Sandusky convocation 
will be all west of this line as far as a parallel 
line starting west of Sandusky, and the Toledo 
convocation is to be also west of that. Each 
one is to have 16 counties. The Rev. H. C. 
Johnson gave a vigorous address on the duties 
of the laity to their home church. The Rev. H. 
Wm. Fortescue Cole read an exhaustive treatise 
on foreign missions, and the Rev. HE. S. Bark- 
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dull gave an entertaining tilk on his late trip 
to Europe with the purse so handsomely made 
up for him by the rector and people of Trinity 
church, Toledo. In the evening there ,were 
earnest missionary prayers, rousing missionary 
hymns, a full house, and able addresses. The 
Rev. A. A. Abbott, archdeacon, discoursed on 
diocesan missions, the Rev. T. N. Barkdul', on 
domestic and foreign, and the Rev. Alsop Lef- 
fingwell, on the need of missionary zeal and the 
cause of the present lack. 


Washington 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Bishop of Washington has returned to 
the city, and. officiated at the pro-cathedral on 
Sunday, Oct. 1st, conducting the ordination 
service recorded elsewhere. 


The new St. Thomas’ church was opened for 
regular services on the first Sunday in October, 
the Rey. J. A. Aspinwall, rector, officiating. 


St. Andrew’s parish, the Rev. J. B. Perry, 
rector, has established mission services some 
distance north of the church. They are in 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Sprigg. 


Central New York 
¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
At the regular meeting of the Utica Clerical 
Union in Grace church parish rooms, Utica, 
Oct. 2d, the Rev. Wm. R. Holloway read an 
essay on the subject, ‘‘The relation of education 
to life.”’ 


Bishop’s Appointments for October 


3. Evening, Cape Vincent. 


4. A.M., Convocation and Confirmation, Cape Vin- 
cent. 


5. A.M., Antwerp; P.M., Evans Mills, 
11. Syracuse. 
15. Jordan, Weedsport, Port Byron. 
17. Evening, Slaterville. 
18. A.M., Speedsville. 
20. Reservation. 
St. Andrew’s Divinity School, Syracuse 


The Bishop announces the appointment of the 
Rey. Theodore Babcock, D.D., rector of Christ 
church, Manlius, as dean of St. Andrew’s Divin- 
ity School, to succeed the Rev. Dr. W. D. Wilson 
who is incapacitated by infirmity. The dean and 
students will reside at 109 Waverly av., which 
will be known as St. Andrew’s Hall. The 
parochial relations of the school will be with the 
free cathedral church of theSaviour. Theyear’s 
term opened Oct. 2nd. 


Convocation of the Third District 3 


Was held in St. Peter’s church, Bainbridge, 
Sept. 12th and 13th. The Rev. J. H. La Roche 
was the preacher at the opening service. On 
Wednesday, the Holy Communion was celebrated 
by the Rev. G. G. Perrine, and the sermon 
preached by the Rey. Henry M. Brown. Ap- 
propriations and assessments for the ensuing 
year were made, and reports of missionary work 
were received. The Bishop was asked to appoint 
the Rev. G. G. Perrine as dean, to succeed the 
Rev. R. G. Quennell, resigned, and has since 
done so for the remainder of the term. 


Autumn Convocation of the First District 


Was held in St. John’s church, Cape Vincent, 
Oct. 3dand 4th. On Tuesday evening, the Rev. 
A. J. Reid preached on ‘'The Light of the 
werld.’’? At this service, the rector, the Rev. 
J. H. Gear, presented a class of 38 persons to the 
Bishop for Confirmation. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, a business meeting was held, and the 


stipends and assessments for the ensuing year 


were settled. At the morning service, the Bish- 
op was the preacher. 


vigor. After lunch, served by the ladies of the 


parish, a meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of i 
the district was held, Mrs. A. H. Sawyer, 
president, in the chair. The Rev. F. P. Winne 


and Mr. J. M. Tilden were re elected members 


of the board of managers for diocesan missions. - 
The following topic was selected for discus- 
sion at the next meeting: ‘‘The best method of 


He was in excellent 
health, and his delivery was with his usual — 
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ning Prayer, addresses by the secretary, the 
Rev. A, J. Brockway, and the Rev. Dr. Mock- 
ridge, and reports of the missionaries read by 
the dean, the Rev. Dr. O. E. Herrick. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


Sept. 28th the annual harvest home festival 
wascelebrated at the church of the Atonement, 
Carnegie, which was tastefully decorated with 
flowers and fruits. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. W. Burras; other clergy assisting in 
the service were the Rey. Frank Steed, of the 
church of the Nativity, Crafton, who has Car- 
negie under his care, the Rey. Messrs Td. Dane 
ner, H. E. Thompson, and Wm. Thompson. An 
offering was received for the Building Fund for 
the erection of a Sunday school room. 


Springfield 
' Geo. F. Seymour, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Uhas. R. Male, .D., Bishop-coadjator 
Archdeacon Taylor’s Anniversary 

The last day of September was the 22nd anni- 

versary of the ordination of the archdeacon, 
Dr. F. W. Taylor, who has ministered in this 
diocese during 21 of these years. On the Sun- 
day following, Bishop Seymour preached at 
the pro cathedral, and after his sermon gave a 
beautiful tribute of appreciation and deserved 
praise of the good work and influence of the 
archdeacon, Bishop Seymour had preached the 
sermon at his ordination, twenty-two years be- 
fore. In the course of his remarks the Bishop 
‘said ; 

In the building up of this diocese (and I refer tomuch 
more than material structure, I mean an intellect- 
ual, moral, spiritual, and theological found ation), the 
Venerable archdeacon has a very large lot to consider 
as his own personal work. Our diocese is rural. It 
has no great cities; it is weak in the elements of ma- 
terial greatness, but it has long been a power in the 
Church. In our General Conventions, Springfield has 
won foritself an enviable reputation as standing con- 
Stantly and persistently for sound Church principles 
and loyalty to the fundamental verities of the Chris- 
tian Faith, the integrity of Holy Scripture, as the 
Word of God and the all-sufficient warrant for our 
belief, and the supreme sovereignty of Christ, Lord of 
all. For this honorable position among the dioceses 
of our American Church, Springfield is largely in- 
debted to my beloved archdeacon, your faithful 
priest and pastor. May God’s blessings rest upon 
him and his, and may the future, as his past has been, 
be bright with usefulness and honor. 


Massachusetts 
Wiliam Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
Bishop Lawrence, at the first meeting of the 
‘Clericus in the diocesan house, Oct 2d, read a 
paper on timely topics, and reviewed the 
Dreyfus incident, the conference at The Hague, 
and Imperialism. 


St. Matthew’s, Worcester 


Will make a strong effort to liquidate the debt 
of $9,000 upon the parish house and rectory. 
‘The parish feels the strain of this indebtedness 
€very year, and its present work is much hin- 
dered by it. A committee has been appointed 
to consider the matter, and hopes to discharge 
some of the debt before next year. 


Marriage of Rey. Wm. H. Dewart 

The Rev. Wm. H. Dewart was married to 
Miss Elizabeth H. Russell, in the Old South con- 
gregational meeting house, Boston, Oct. 4th, by 
Dr. Gordon, pastor, and the Rev. Dr. E. W. 
Donald. Mr. Dewart is the curate at Trinity 
church, Boston. 
New Altar for the Mission at Hudson 

Has been finished and put in its place. It is 
the gift of the Misses Holden, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The illuminated panels of Cardovan work are 
made in green, red, and gold. They are very 
effective. The new chalice and paten is in 
memory of the Rey. Franklin Leonard Bush, 
the first missionary in this field. 


_ St. Paul’s, Hopkinton 


_ The church is now in possession of a bell, 


- which has been ‘given by members of the Fay 


School. After the service of blessing, the rope 


of the bell was pulled by Master A. L. Baury, 


Che Living Church 


great grandson of the Rey, Dr. Baury who was 
for many years rector of the parish. One thou- 
sand dollars is still due upon the church. An 


’ effort will be made to pay this Dec. 7th, the first 


anniversary of the new church building, 
Harvest Festival at Haverhill 

A harvest festival service was held in Trinity 
church, the Rev. H. L. Clode Braddon, priest-in- 
charge, on Sunday,Oct.1st. Solemn vespers were 
sung, with procession, and a festal Te Deum at 
the altar. The chancel and sanctuary were ap- 
propriately decorated with the fruits of the 
harvest. Stainer’s ‘Ye Shall Dwell in the 
Land,’ was sung as an offertory anthem. A 
large congregation was present at the service. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D. D., LL. D., Bishop 
H. Meiville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 

, At a meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the diocese, held at the rectory of Trinity 
church, Mobile, Oct. 5th, consent was given to 
the consecration of the Rev. William Loyall 
Gravatt, to be the Bishop Coadjutor of the dio- 
cese of West Virginia. 


Arkansas 
Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishp-Coadjutor 

After four months’ severe illness, the rector of 
St. Agnes’ church, Morrilton, the Rev. I. M. 
Merlinjones, is able to be about, He officiated 
Sunday morning, the 1st inst., for the first time 
since the middle of June. 

Bishop Pierce’s Will 

The will of the late Bishop, Dr. Pierce, was 
offered for probate two weeks ago at Little 
Rock, and asit isa very brief and interesting 
document, we publish it in full: 

(Dated at Fayetteville, Sept. 3rd, a few days 
before his death.) 

“Tf I am to die soon, as I think I am, I wish to 
say I avow that I die in the faith of One, Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, before the great 
schism between the Hast and West. I ask that 
Bishop Brown will continue the modest ritual 
which I have established as in harmony with 
Catholic usage. In regard to my worldly affairs, 
Ileave them at the disposition of my wife, she 
to be sole executrix, without bonds. This is my 
last Will and Testament.’ 


Salt Lake 


Abiel Leonard. D. D., Bishp 


The Deseret Sunday School Union (Mormon), 
has awarded a gold medal to the Rev. W.D. 
Scott, of St. Paul’s church, Salt Lake, for the 
best music for their Jubilee Sunday school 
hymn. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


The Junior Clericus of Connecticut 


The first literary meeting was held in the 
Hotel Garde, New Haven, Sept. 25th. The 
meeting was well attended and the papers were 
excellent. Two essays were read, one by the 
Rev. A. J. Gammack, on ‘‘Charles Gore,” the 
other by the Rev. C, W. Bispham, on “The cere- 
monial use of incense.”? The bookreviews were 
on Dr. Van Dyke’s “‘Gospel for a World of Sin,” 
by the Rev. George H. Robson, and on Canon 
Curteis’ ‘The Relation of Dissent to the Church 
of England,” by the Rey. R. H. Gesner. Inter- 
esting discussions followed each of the papers. 
The next meeting will be held at the Garde on 
the last Monday of November, the Rev. George 
T. Linsley, chairman. 


Trinity Church, South Norwalk 


The corner-stone of the enlarged and re-con- 
structed church was laid on the 18th Sunday 
after Trinity by the Bishop, assisted by the 
rector of the parish, the Rev. F. W. Norris. The 
old church, erected in 1860, having become too 
small to accommodate the needs of the parish, 
has been completely demolished, with the ex- 
ception of the tower, and a new edifice is now 
being built, which more than doubles the size of 
the old one. To the plans as at first contem- 
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plated, has been added a recess chancel, This 
addition was made possible by a generous gift of 
the Misses Bradley, of this parish, and it will 
greatly add to the Symmetry and convenience of 
the church. The work is the result of three 
years’ unremitting labor on the part of reetor 
and people, aud the gratifying feature of the 
whole effort. is that when the church is com- 
pleted it will be paid for. 


Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rey. James H. Herendeen, one of the cu- 
rates of St. James’ parish, Buffalo, was married 
in the parish church to Miss Nellie Edgerton, 
Sept. 21st. 

Rev. Warren C. Hubbard’s Anniversary 

Services commemorating the 25th anniversary 
of the admission to the: priesthood of the Rev. 
Warren C, Hubbard, and of his tenth as rector 
of the parish, were held in Trinity church, 
Rochester, on the evening of Sunday, Oct. 1st. 
The congregation, which filled the church to over- 
flowing, included members of probably every 
parish in Rochester. The vested choir of Christ 
church rendered the musical portions of the 
service with fine effect. In the chancel were 
the Bishop and the Rev. W. DO. Doty, 
D.D., Archdeacon Washburn, the Rev. Messrs. 
Geo. T. Le Boutillier and B. H. Edson. In the 
address which followed the service, Dr. Doty, 
on behalf of his own congregation (Christ 
church) and himself, presented Mr. Hub- 
bard with chalice and paten of choice work- 
manship. Bishop Walker spoke of first know- 
ing Mr. Hubbard when the latter was a 
choir boy in Trinity:church, New York, and the 
Bishop was a young man preparing for the min- 
istry; he recalled the fact that the earnestness, 
devotion to duty,and tenderness which have 
characterized the work of Mr. Hubbard through- 
out his long ministry, were apparent in his boy- 
hood. Mr. Le Boutillier spoke of the ordination 
of Mr. Hubbard and himself to the diaconate, in 
Trinity church, Utica, May Ist, 1873, and re- 
viewed the changes that have taken place in 
certain Church customs since that time. The 
Ven. Archdeacon Washburn paid a just tribute 
to the faithful and efficient work of Mr. Hub- 
bard during his ten years’ rectorship of Trinity 
parish. Mr. Hubbard himself was the last 
speaker. He made the remarkable statement 
that during his entire ministry of twenty- 
five years, he had been unable to officiate, 
through illness, on only six Sundays, and for 
17 years never missed being in his place in the 
church a single Sunday. Mr. Hubbard is about to 
retire from the responsibility which attaches to 
parochial labor, and will become select preacher 
in St. Luke’s church, Brooklyn, the Rev. A. C. 
Swentzel, D. D., rector. 


Nebraska 

George Worthington, S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rev. W. R. McKim, missionary-in-charge 
of Hartington, Randolph, and Niobrara, recently 
spent a ten days’ vacation quietly visiting in 
Chicago. He assisted at morning service at St. 
Andrew’s church one Sunday during the visit. 
This is the first vacation trip in eight years for 
the missionary. 


Guild of St. Barnabas 
for Nurses 


The 18th annual convention will be held in St. 
Paul’s church, New Haven, Conn., Nov. 14th 
and 15th. The convention will open on Tuesday 
morning at 9:30 with the Holy Communion. The 
business meeting will follow. An opportunity 
will be given in the afternoon to visit the hos- 
pitals, the university, etc, Tuesday evening 
the annual sermon will be preached, and a re- 
ception will follow. The business will be con- 
cluded on Wednesday morning. Bishop White- 
head is chaplain-general of the guild. There are 
20 branches of the guild in important cities, with 
1,500 members at the last report. The member- 
ship is not limited to the Episcopal Church. 
The chaplains of the branches are Church 
clergymen. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


Bishop Potter on Marriage 
and Divorce 


OTHING that has occurred for a long 
time has given more hope to those 
who wish to see the Church in this 
country stand, without compromise 

or vacillation, for the highest morality, than 
the recent utterances of Bishop Potter, of 
New York, on the question of marriage and 
divorce. The logic of events has converted 
the Bishop to the position for which we 
have all along contended in these columns. 
We have seen reason at different times to 
dissent very earnestly from Bishop Potter, 
and have not refrained from expressing our 
dissent in plain, but we trust always respect- 
ful, terms. We have never questioned the 
importance to the Church at large of the 
position he may feel called upon to také 
upon serious questions—an importance aris- 
ing not only from the pre-eminence of his 
see, but from his personal strength and his 
reputation for practical wisdom. Itis for this 
reason, in fact, that we have felt it neces- 
sary not to keep silence when his words or 
acts seemed to us calculated to injure the 
health and well-being of the general body, 
or to put.the Church in an ambiguous posi- 
tion in the presence of unbelief. For the 
same reason we hail with unalloyed pleas- 
ure the utterances of his recent convention 
address. 


T is well-known that at the last General 
Convention the legislation upon the mar- 
riage question, which the circumstances of 
this country, and, we rejoice to believe, the 
general sentiment of serious-minded Church- 
men, so imperatively demanded, was not 
effected. And this was mainly because the 
House of Bishops was unable to agree upon 
the terms of the canon to be enacted. It 
was understood at the time (we speak under 
correction), that the Bishop of New York 
was opposed toa canon of greater stringency 
than that which we nowhave. But now, after 
the interval of a year, with its shocking ex- 
periences, the Bishop says: ‘‘Meantime, the 
whole subject has gained a new aspect trom 
events to which I need not more particularly 
refer here, which have undoubtedly awak- 
ened in all sober-minded Christian people a 
profound sense of alarm; and the consensus 
of opinion among them as to the necessity 
of legislation which shall prohibit the re- 
marriage of divorced persons, under any 
circumstances whatever, has greatly wid- 
ened and deepened.” The Bishop himself 
is “by no means sure that such a conclusion 
is not the wisest we may reach at present.” 
He further says: ‘‘Here the judgment of 
eminent publicists and legal authorities con- 
cur, and some of them of foremost rank as 
jurists and Churchmen have agreed thatour 
only safe canon, in view of the tendencies 
painfully evident among us, is one in which 
the Church refuses remarriage to persons 
divorced for any cause arising after marriage 
[italics ours], absolutely and universally.” 


\JJE feel justified, in view of such utteran- 

ces, in concluding that the Bishop is 
ready to place himself on the side of the 
bishops and clergy who, to the number of 
more than fifteen hundred, have put them- 
selves on record as urging the passage of a 
canon which shall absolutely prohibit the 
clergy of this Church from solemnizing the 


marriages of people who have been divorced, 
no matter for what cause arising after mar- 
riage. It has, as he says, been made more 
evident, by recent events and multiplied in- 
stances, that an evil which has grown to 
such proportions can only be met by so 
drastic a remedy. It is clear that the obsta- 
cle which has caused many to stop short of 
this conclusion, is the popular exegesis of St. 
Matthew xix: 9. But it must be admitted 
that this exegesis is precarious, and that 
against this uncertain text we have the posi- 
tive and unambiguous statements of the 
other Gospels, and of St. Paul, not to speak 
of the sub-apostolic Church of the second 
century. 


ae even granting the validity of the ex. 
egesis which makes our Lord allow re- 
marriage in the case of ‘‘the innocent party” 
in a divorce for adultery, it ought to be evi- 
dent to those who are conversant with facts 
as they are, that it has become impossible 
for the Church in this country to arrive at 
any safe conclusion in the majority of instan- 
ces, and that to allow divorce with the 
power of remarriage in this particular case 
is practically to allow it in all cases. We 
consider that to forbid the clergy to marry 
divorced persons will add incalculably to 
the strength of the Church as a moral force 
inthe community. Nothing could be better 
for the priest who is called upon to marry 
such persons, but who does not feel prepared 
to take a strong line on the basis of his 
personal convictions, than the existence of 
such a canon. He is delivered from the ne- 
cessity of conducting a judicial examination 
for which his training has not prepared him; 
or, if he has taken the decree of the civil 
court as his guide, he is no longer in danger 
of accepting as an “‘innocent party” one who 
has obtained that position of vantage by 
fraudulent methods. He has but to point to 
the law of the Church and say, ‘‘I cannot.”’ 


HE Bishop, indeed, is careful to say that 
not one remedy alone is sufficient to meet 
the difficulties with which we have to con- 
tend, Earnest and persistent endeavors 
should go back to the sources from which 
the depravation of marriage has come. He, 
perhaps, hints at the revival of something 
analogous to the banns by which publicity 
was secured, and the old prohibition of clan- 
destine marriages. It is time the clergy 
clearly understood that they have no obliga- 
tion in this matter save to their own parish- 
ioners. No priest is underany compulsion to 
marry unknown people who come to his door, 
or to make the rectory a Gretna Green for 
runaways from some neighboring State. lf 
he takes upon his conscience the risks 
which pertain to ‘such cases, he does so of 
his own free will. There is great room for 
reform here, and it were much to be wished 
that some of the younger clergy, and for that 
matter, some of the older ones, too, had a bet- 
ter appreciation of their position in this 
matter. There is no question that clandes- 
tine marriages are in many cases marriages 
which ought not to take place, and are often 
the precursors of untold misery. 


ISHOP POTTER lays chief stress upon 
the necessity that reform should begin 

in the life of thehome. ‘‘The decay of the 
august sacredness of marriage in our day is 
not more alarming than the painful tokens 


which salute us of the disintegration of the 
home.” He thinks, therefore, that the 
Church’s office should first of all be to re-es- 
tablish and exalt the ancient institution of the 
home, in which marriage took its rise. But 
while it is most true, and lamentable as it is 
true, that home life has largely fallen into 
decay, it is not so easy to say which comes 
first in the relation of cause and effect, the 
degradation of marriage, or the degradation 
of the home. Certainly, where the mar- 


riage is ‘contrary to God’s Word,” it is out — 


of the question to look for a true home life 
as the outcome. We cannot legislate for the 
exaltation of the home. We can and ought 
to give ‘‘clear and plain teaching from the 
pulpit,” and we can, as Christians, set an ex- 
ample. But this is nota matter that laws 
can touch. On the other hand, in marriage 
and divorce, preaching alone, necessary as it 
is, can never touch the root of the matter. 
It would be a mistake, therefore, to wait for 
the reform of the home through preaching, 
before we attempt the reform of marriage 
through legislation. That were to postpone 
all reform to the Greek Kalends. We do 
not, of course, understand that to be the 
meaning of the Bishop; rather, that preach- 
ing and instruction must go hand in hand 
with legislation, to produce the best and 
most lasting results. 
—*% — 


“Fruits” 


¢¢\J E shall know them by their fruits.” The 

recrudescence of spiritualism in con 
nection with Mrs. Piper, under the auspices 
of the Society for Psychological Research 
and various professors of Eastern colleges, 
naturally leads one to ask what have been 
the ‘‘fruits” of this alleged commerce with 
another world. We have, of course, the sup- 
posed supernatural manifestations. But 
miracles are not the ‘‘fruits” of which our 
Lord speaks in the Sermon on the Mount. 
In the immediate context He Himself re- 
pudiates this idea in the case of certain 
who will claim in His presence that they 
have ‘'prophesied”’ and done ‘‘many wonder- 
ful works.” But it is more to the point that 
it is claimed that Spiritualism is now lifting 
the veil which conceals the world unseen, 
and is about to furnish ‘‘scientific demonstra- 
tion” of a continued existence after death. 
We have read some of the statements of 
well-known persons who have attended the 
seances of Mrs. Piper, and, setting aside all: 
question of the genuineness of the manifes- 
tations, we still ask, what has this whole 
business, from the early days of ‘‘familiar 
spirits” and the period of the Greek oracles, 
down to Mesmerism and Spiritualism, ever 
done to give substantial aid to the moral or 
spiritual progress and well-being of those 
who have had relations with it? What has 
it done to purify the soul or elevate the 
minds of its votaries ? 


ECENTLY one of the Boston members of 
the inner circle of enthusiasts, an- 


nounced that he had received numberless 


communications on the subject of the rela- 


tions ‘‘between man and the Infinite,” but 


the specimens he furnishes are very disap- 
pointing. We seem to have heard it all be- 
fore. There is in it nothing inspiring, 
nothing elevating. Nor are the statements 
consistent with each other. We are told, 
for instance, that there is no such thing as 
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“an individual or personal God,” and yet that 
“‘earnest, old-fashioned prayer” is effica- 
cious. And this is only one example. It is 
possible that the promised ‘scientific dem- 
‘Onstration” may give a certain satisfac- 
tion to some minds. But to those who have 
been nourished in the ennobling conceptions 
of the Christian Faith, it would bea sad de- 
scent from the thought of loved ones resting 
in hope in the blessed presence of the Sa- 
viour, tothe contemplation of these invisi- 
ble people calling their earthly friends by 
jocular nicknames, and manifesting an inter- 
est in anything rather than the spiritual 
life and the eternal destiny of the soul. We 
look for fruits of righteousness, not for sup- 
ernatural marvels, or revelations destitute 
of all spiritual force and helpfulness. We 
recall the warning words relative to ‘‘strong 
delusions” coming upon those who, having 
rejected the truth, stand prepared to ‘‘be- 
lieve a lie,”’, Where religion has gone out, 
superstition is sure to gain an entrance. 


ae es 
A “Ghost Dance’”’ 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for August 
opened with an article entitled, ‘‘'The 
‘Ghost Dance of the French,” concerned of 
course with the present appalling state of 
things in the country which prides itself 
upon being the centre of enlightenment, 
According to the testimony of its own writ- 
ers, it has ‘‘gone rabid.’’ Certainly we have 
before us one of the most confusing scenes 
in all history. The great difficulty is to dis- 
cover adequate motives for the fury which 
seems to inspire the various parties. The 
motives which lie on the surface and supply 
the rallying cries'seem contemptibly inade- 
quate. We are almost forced to conclude 
that we are witnessing the fulfillment of one 
of Carlyle’s famous utterances: ‘‘When your 
revolution of pure destruction is completed,” 
he asked, ‘‘what will remain? The five 
unsatiated senses will remain, the sixth in- 
Satiable sense of vanity will remain; the 
whole dzemonic nature of man will remain— 
hurled forth to rage blindly without rule or 
rein; savage itself, yet with all the tools and 
weapons of civilization; a spectacle new in 
history.” This is cited by the writer in 
Blackwood’s as sufficient, and it is confirmed 
by the view expressed by certain of the 
French that what is wanted is a cleansing by 
blood, The idea is the crude and simple 
one that blood-letting is good for the health. 
As in the individual so in the nation. It 
makes little difference whose blood is shed, 
or what the immediate occasion. Naturally 
the first victims would be those who hap- 
pened for any reason to be the present ob- 
jects of popular displeasure—Jews, for ex- 
ample. But the main point is that blood 
should be shed, and plenty of it! 


\/f OST likely the real forces at work under 
the present confusion will be more ap- 
parent hereafter than they are now. There 
can be no doubt that the Socialists and Anar- 
ehists will foment the discord for the further- 
ance of a well-defined programme of their 
own. Butitis the Conservatives who are 
thought to have gone mad, and who cannot 
tell what they are fighting for. The Legiti- 
mists indeed are attached to a cause so ut- 
_terly dead, that there truly seems to be no 
motive in their madness save hatred of the 
present state of things. According to our 
writer, Orleanism is not only dead but ri- 
diculous. But it would appear that its advo- 
cates do not perceive this. Bonapartism 
‘i may be only a ‘‘name,” but it is too much to 
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say that it has no part in the possibilities of 
the future. ‘The Generals” present the 
most extraordinary spectacle of any class in- 
volved in this strange Dance of Death. At 
first sight, their attitude and methods might 
seem absolutely inexplicable. No high aim, 
not even any strong and vigorous pro- 
gramme, is apparent to account for the posi- 
tion in which such a number of military 
chieftains have placed themselves before 
the world in the Dreyfus case, or for the 
crucial importance that case, so mean and 
petty in itself, has been made to assume. 
We are compelled to conclude that it is the 
instinct of self-preservation which is at 
work, and that the real motive at the bot- 
tom of all this tangle is the shielding of cul- 
prits of higher rank than Dreyfus. 


SAD side of the whole affair is the way 

in which the Catholic Church of France 
has been brought into it, It is hard to tell, 
since most of our evidence comes through 
channels hostile to religion, how far the 
Church is really responsible for the present 
condition of things. It is said that ‘'the 
Generals”’ were trained by the Jesuits who 
must therefore be responsible for the per- 
formances of those individuals. It is also 
asserted that the ecclesiastics as a class are 
anti-Dreyfus. It is certain that they are 
Conservatives, which means that they en- 
tertain a lingering hope of the downfall of 
the Republic, under which the Church and 
even the Christian religion itself has suf- 
fered somany disadvantages. This is simp- 
ly natural, and, thoughit may be regretted, 
it is not to be sweepingly condemned, unless 
we are justified in demanding that all men 
shall be supremely wise and far-sighted. It 
is a graver charge, and the author of the 
article in Blackwood's does not shrink from 
alleging it, that the Jesuit and the parish 
cure have fostered the thirst for blood, and 
first of all, the blood of the Jews. In fact, 
the sting of his paper is “‘in the tail,” the 
concluding paragraph, wherein he does not 
hesitate to arraign ‘‘clericalism”’ and 
“‘priestcraft” as at the bottom of the whole 
business, and to insinuate that results of the 
same kind may come out of present move- 
ments in the Church of England, Itis an 
ungracious fling. No fundamental princi- 
ple can be detected in the Catholic religion, 
whether Roman or Anglican, which justifies 
fraud and violence. Mr. Lecky has made a 
similar charge, in his ‘‘History of Rational- 
ism,” against religion in general, so far as 
it is based on authority. and is, therefore, 
dogmatic. When the members of Christ’s 
Kingdom allow themselves to compromise 
that Kingdom with the kingdoms of this 
world, and adopt the ways of secular politi- 
cians, then indeed results may be expected 
to follow which are dishonoring to the 
Christian name and profession. 
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Preparation for Confirmation 


FROM CONVENTION ADDRESS OF RT. REV. 
OZI W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D. 


O pastor can fill his parish with con- 

firmed persons whose preparation has 
been superficial and unreal, without doing 
them and the Church a lasting injury. Such 
a course is, in the first place, a great waste 
of opportunity for those confirmed. The 
period preceding Confirmation is of all the 
most favorable to the reception of religious 
unpressions and the deepening of spiritual 
desires. When this opportunity has been 
rightly improved,the candidate comes to re- 
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ceive the Laying on of Hands with his con- 
science quickened as to his duty,and his faith 
in his Divine Saviour increased, and thus 
prepared to receive the strengthening grace 
of the Holy Spirit. In the history of many 
persons Confirmation marks a crisis, a turn- 
ing point, when the claims of Christ and the 
obligations of the Baptismal Covenant first 
come to be realized, and if it is received 
stolidly, without an awakening of the spirit- 
ual energies, there is reason to fear that 
such an awakening will never come, but that 
the whole after life, however punctilious it 
may be in outward appearance, will be cold 
and formal, having the form of godliness, 
but not realizing its power. 


And not only is there in such cases a loss 
of opportunity to the confirmed, but an in- 
jury is done to the parish and the Church. 
Every confirmed person in a congregation 
contributes either to raise the standard and 
tone of spiritual living, or to lower it. It is 
said that Napoleon by rigorous conscription, 
each succeeding levy sweeping into the 
army boys of a younger age, lowered the av- 
erage height of Frenchmen for generations. 
Something analagous to this has been done 
in parishes where an over-eagerness for 
large numbers has led to requiring less and 
less of qualifications, until a consent to be 
confirmed was considered sufficient. In one 
such instance—not, I am happy to say, in 
this diocese—the rector asking a man to be 
confirmed, received the reply that he could 
not be because he did not believe the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. To which the rector answered: 
“You may-not believe it now, but if you will 
be confirmed, you will believe it after 
awhile.” 

Such standards of fitness make Confirma- 
tion meaningless to the unconfirmed,and put 
stumbling blocks in their way; and they 
tend to discourage those whoare striving to 
fulfill the obligations resting upon them to 
live above the prevailing spirit of the world 
around. The presence in a congregation of 
numbers of confirmed men or women who 
are not communicants, or who, if they do 
come to Communion, give no evidence by 
their words or manner of life of being under 
the influence of the Spirit of God, is dead- 
ening to its spiritual life. It cannot be too 
clearly understood that the strength of a 
Church is not in the number of communi- 
cants, but in their character. 

It is not possible to state with mathemati- 
cal exactness what should be required of 
every one in order tobe confirmed. Due ac- 
count must be taken of the age and past con- 
ditions and capacity of every individual. 
One may be able to say the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, 
and answer to every question in the cate- 
chism, and yet be very unfit. And another 
may stumble badly in them and yet be most 
worthy; like the poor,ignorant woman who, 
confessing her weakness after an examina- 
tion in which she had failed, though the 
questioning had been gentle and kind, burst- 
ing into tears, said: ‘‘I cannot answer the 
questions, but I love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and would die for Him. Can I not be con- 
tirmed?” 

And this suggests what it seems to me is 
the central thing in the fitness for being 
confirmed: A desire to draw near to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to receive from Him 
help to get free from all sin, and to live an 
upright and godly life. The prayer in the 
Laying on of Hands is addressed to Christ, 
and it is to Him that we look for the 
strengthening grace we need, ministered to 
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us by the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. And 
if the candidate for Confirmation cherishes 
a sincere desire to come into closer personal 
relationship with Christ, there is reason to 
hope that under the freshening influence of 
His Spirit, that desire will be realized, and 
Christ will be formed in the heart, the hope 
of glory. 

Knowledge and understanding there must 
be, according to the age and ability of the 
candidate. Ordinarily that which is set 
forth in the Address after Baptism is the 
minimum to be required, and the general 
description contained in the words, “‘and is 
sufficiently instructed -in the other parts of 
the Church catechism,’ should be adapted 
to the capacity and circumstances of the in- 
dividual, the effort being always to secure 
the highest possible attainment in knowl- 
edge and in earnestness of purpose. More- 
over, the instruction given to candidates 
for Confirmation should have regard not 
merely to personal fitness, but should en- 
force the fact of membership in the Church, 
which is the Body of Christ, and all the ob- 
ligations which follow from that relation- 
ship--such as the duty of maintaining the 
Church, of supporting missions, of obedience 
to the laws of the Church, and of the fulfill- 
ment of duty in all the relations they 
sustain. Especially should candidates who 
have been brought up under a different sys- 
tem from ours, be instructed in the funda- 
mental principles and practical methods of 
the Church into which they are to be re- 
ceived. The importance of such instruc- 
tion becomes more evident when we con- 
sider how large a part of those confirmed 
come from the Christian bodies around us. 


pees eee 
Spiritual Training of the Young 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PEDAGOGUE 
BSNS 0 FY 0K 


6 hes Church Sunday school occupies a 
curiously anomalous position among the 
instrumentalities for doing the work of the 
Church. Thoroughly loyal to the Church, 
it yet exists to do what the Church provides 
and decrees other means of accomplishing. 
“Diligently upon Sundays and Holy Days, 
and on other convenient occasions, openly in 
the church,” the minister of every parish is to 
instruct and examine the children of his par- 
ish in the catechism. ‘'Fathers, mothers, 
masters, and mistresses shall cause their 
children, servants, and apprentices who 
have not learned their catechism, to come 
to the church at the time appointed, and 
obediently to hear and to be ordered by the 
minister.” 

Such is the direction of the rubric, plain 


as a guide board, pointing the way. Equally 


plain the “parts and duties” assigned to the 
sponsor to whose arms our mother, the 
Church, returns the new-born child of God 
to be nursed for the King. 

No such high commission can the Sunday 
school teacher claim; no rubrical direction 
is his guide, and there are those who would 
therefore urge that the Church Sunday 
school has no reason to be. 

Itis with no such revolutionary sentiments 
that I ask my fellow-teachers to lend me 
their ears. The Sunday school has a work 
to do, and is doing it with a loving zeal that 

-may well put the average sponsor, if not to 
say the average parent, to blush—often do- 
ing more than either parent or sponsor loy- 
ally to second the efforts of the parish 
priest that the child ‘‘be virtuously brought 
up to lead a godly and a Christian life.” 


The Diving Church 


I once asked four bright lads, Sunday 
school boys—all four the children of Church 
parents, all baptized in infancy—the names 
of their god-parents. One said ‘the didn’t 
know what I meant’; a second ‘‘guessed he 
hadn’t any” (poor orphan!); the third, that 
‘the could find out for me if I wanted to 
know;” the fourth answered promptly, ‘‘My 
father and mother and uncle.” 

Once upon a time a Sunday school conven- 
tion closed an enthusiastic session with the 
following resolution: ‘‘Resolved, that the 
Sunday school is the nursery of the Church.” 
It has seemed to me, sometimes, that in 
view of the fact that the Sunday school is 
performing duties primarily belonging to 
other relations, it were well to resolve that 
the Sunday school is the incubator of the 
Church. No disparagement intended, dear 
fellow-teacher. A good incubator is a 
capital thing when mother hen abdicates 
her maternal function. 


But I would not be understood as assert- 
ing that the Sunday school teacher's work 
is solely to assume duties neglected by oth- 
ers. Duties may be delegated, and as the 
parent sends the child to school for mental 
training, so parent and sponsor may dele- 
gate some share of the training of the youth- 
ful child of God in things heavenly and di- 
vine, especially when they delegate it toan 
instrumentality of which the parish priest, 
the other factor in the Church-ordained 
system of religious training, is the guide 
and head; may advantageously delegate it, 
since the class relation, wisely used, is a 
potent instrument for good, spiritually as 
well as intellectually; and we are not to for- 
get that there is an intellectual side to the 
religious training of the child who is to 
serve the Lord with all his mind, as well as 
with all his soul—in both, with all his 
strength. ; 

Two suggestions I should like to offer: 
First, I should like to suggest that the Sun- 
day school get ridof its name. There is no 
reason why the Christian child should re- 
ceive on Sunday that part ofits training that 
can best be got by class-work. On the con- 
trary, the command, six days shalt thou 
labor and do all that thou hast to do, is still 
binding, at least upon the laity. Doubtless 
the ideal adjunct to the parish church is the 
parish school; unfortunately, under present 
conditions, that must remain for some time, 
in most of our parishes, an unrealized ideal. 
But wouldit not be practicable to have our 
children and young people meet for religious 
instruction on other days than Sunday, for 
instruction that should involve work as ob- 
ligatory on their part as does their arith- 
metic, their grammar, their physiology, 
psychology, biology, and all other ologies in 
which the public school system so lavishly 
deals? 

It is urged that there is no time, because 
of the pressure of the public school itself. I 
note that time is found for the dancing class, 
to which the careful mother herself oft 
leads her children’s ‘‘early feet.” 

One vastly important element in fruitful 
teaching, is the respect of the pupil for that 
which is taught. Ican but believe—and I 
speak as a teacher of many years’ experi- 
ence—I can but believe that the inculcation 
of religious truth, such aspects of it, at least, 
as may best be presented in class, would be 
vastly more efficient, if, as genuine work, it 
were begun, continued, and ended in the 
work-a-day life. And soI should rejoice to 
know that instead of the present system, in 
which the pupil learns his lesson, ‘‘if he has 
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time,” or ‘‘if he pleases,” it could be provided 
that the child attend on a week day a class: 
for religious instruction, wherein work is 
expected and can be enforced in a manner 
not in harmony with the Church ideal of 
the employment of the day of worship and. 
of rest. 

It is a week day—let me remind you in 
passing —that the Holy Church through- 
out all the world sets apart for ‘‘extraor- 
dinary acts and exercises of devotion,” 
into which category Sunday school teaching 
clearly falls. 

I know the practical difficulties in the way 
of getting Church teaching into the week 
day; I know the tenacity of the grip of the 
necessarily godless public school system on 
the week days; I know the painful indiffer- 
ence that too often characterizes those who 
must co-operate with parish priest and 
Church school teacher if religious education 
is to be respected by the child; I know, too, 
that under given circumstances we must do 
the best we can. But the best is always 
towards ideals; and while I by no means 
advocate that we abolish our Sunday schools, 
I would recommend that the Sunday school 
take a name more exactly defining its aim 
and scope. This would help toward the 
placing upon a higher plane our work as 
teachersin the Church, 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
Letters to the Editor 


TIMES AND SEASONS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

One subject to be discussed at the next Mis- 
sionary Council is announced to be, ‘‘How to in- 
crease the interest in the Lenten Offering.’ 
This is understood to be ‘The Children’s Offer- 
ing’’ for General Missions. We venture hum- 
bly to make a plea for the decrease of interest in 
the “Lenten Offering,” that it may be greatly 
increased in another and proper season; that is, 
in Advent and Epiphany. A most attractive 
and commendable feature of the Church is the 
orderly observance of the Christian Year. It is 
one of the indelible marks laid upon a divine in- 
stitution, Very soon again in all our congrega- 
tions we shall be giving close attention to the 
Advent appeal and report to be sent out by the 
Missionary Board in the direct interest of Do- 
mestic Missions. Advent is memorial of the 
coming of the first great missionary, Jesus 
Christ, to redeem and save the world. 


The Lord of heaven and earth, as aman, for 
one generation, made the world His home, min- 
gling with men and teaching them the true life. 
Advent is an appropriate season for Christ’s. 
disciples specially to learn how best to follow 
His example in teaching the Gospel to all in the 
land which is their home. In due season the 
Epiphany appeal and report will be sent to all 
congregations, in the direct interest of foreign 
missions. Epiphany is memorial of the mani. 
festation of the Saviour, Christ, to all nations. 
of the earth, whereunto He was sent. Epiphany 
is an appropriate season for Christians of each 
nation to take specialinterestin all people of the 
earth, to learn what is their need, and todo all 
that is possible for the evangelization of the 
whole world. We shall hear the tidings, feel 
the glow, offer prayers, sing hymns, and make 
exhortations, all in keeping with the seasonable 
subject; and then we shall pay our devotions by 
giving as we are able of our means. 


Is there any cause for the children to be sep- __ 


arated from the rest of the congregation in 


these seasons, to receive no direct messages. — 


adapted to their growing capacities, to make no 
active effort in the special work which is the in- 

terest of all at this particular time, and to be 
carried over to an inappropriate time for unsea- 
sonable financial endeavor? Lent is a season 
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for the spiritualizing of the inner life with a 
lesser attention to the temporalities, The 
thoughts of all alike are to be turned inward, 
more subjective than objective. Addresses, dis- 
courses, sermons, essays, and exhortations are 
chiefly aimed to promote abstinence, devotion, 
discipline, penitence, reformation, self-sacrifice, 
and all those qualities which strengthen pure 
love towards God and men. Lent is the season 
sacredly set apart for the children to learn these 
great principles as their elders shall teach them 
and exemplify them. It is not a time to divert 
either thought or purpose with a money box or 
a penny pyramid, as the chief object in their 
view. Yet out of this teaching will come the 
free-will offering of the heart and mind and 
soul and strength and money of the child grow- 
ing to manhood. 


if with heroic effort we take these money 
offerings from the children in Lent, when shall 
the transfer be madeto Advent and Epiphany of 
standard missionary interest? Where may the 
line be drawn between adults and children for 
the common purposes and usages of the Church? 
The gulfs are already too wide that separate 
the Sunday schools from the congregation, the 
Junior Auxiliary from the council of the organ- 
ized Church. Let us bridge these chasms so that 
on common occasions, ‘‘young menand maidens, 
old men and children” may worship and work 
seasonably and concertedly. If this be in the 
province of the Missionary Council, let the 
change be made. If not, let the matter be duly 
discussed and referred to the General Conven- 
tion, Let the children’s missionary offerings 
be taken in Advent and Epiphany, about 1901, 
and thereafter, W. W. Raymonp. 


A SUGGESTION ABOUT INCENSE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Without in the least controverting the posi- 
tion taken in the communication of John S. Dav- 
enport, in your issue of Sept 231, allow me to 
suggest that the worship ordained by Divine 
courmand was largely sensuous in the best sense. 

There was, and is, just as much reason for in- 
cense as for lights, color, and form, or for music. 

It is evident that the tabernacle service, 
as well as its refined reproduction in the Apoca- 
lypse, shows that God is to be worshiped by 
the whole man, and that all his senses, as well 
as his mind and heart, are to be engaged there- 
in. All our senses are arranged in octaves, and 
if we could read the gamut of the sense of smell 
as well as we can that of sound or color, we 
might find in the composition of incense an ex- 
quisite harmony. Wo. A. HatcH. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Wm. H. Van Antwerp, D. D., has resigned 
Grace church, Holland, diocese of Western Michigan, 
and entered upon his new duties as rector of St. 
John’s church, Grand Haven, on Oct. 15th. 


The Rev. H. L. Clode Braddon will close his work 
as priest-in-charge of Trinity church, Haverhill, 
Mass , on the return, from a year’s absence abroad, of 
the rector, the Rey. David J. Ayers, early in Novem- 
per. Mr. Braddon’s permanent address is 39 Webster 
st., Haverhill, Mass. : 

The Rey. ¥'. H. Church has resigned the rectorate 
of St. Luke’s Memorial church, Tacoma, Wash., 
and as chaplain and trustee of the Annie Wright 
Seminary, and is (temporarily) curate of the church 
of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, L. I. Address 78 
Quincy st., Brooklyn. 

The Rev. Lawrence T. Cole has been elected warden 
of St. Stephen’s College, and has entered upon his 
duties. His address in the future will be St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y. 

The Rey. Henry A. Dexter has become the curate 
of the church of St. Edward the Martyr, New York, 
and should be addressed at No. 14 E. 109th st., New 
York. 

The Rev. Henry R. Gummey who has been in Eng- 
Jand for some time past, returned on the 30th ult. 


The Rev. J. L. Gay has resigned the teniporary 
charge of the church of the Holy Faith, Santa Fe} 
N. M., which he has held for the past two years. 
His address will still be Santa Fe, N. M. 

The Rev. Warren C. Hubbard, M. A., has resigned 
the rectorship of Trinitv church, Rochester, diocese 
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of Western New York, to take effect on Dec. Ist. He 
has been rector nine and one half years. 


The Rev. James Clarence Jones, Ph. D., now rector 
of St. Thomas’ church, Brooklyn, has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Mary’s church, same borough, and 
will take charge in October. 


The Rev. Woodford P. Law has been appointed to 
the charge of Epiphany church, South Haven, and St. 
Mark’s church, Paw Paw. Address, South Haven, 
Mich., after Oct. 15th. 


The Rev. Edward L. Ogilby has resigned the rector- 
ship of the parish of the Advent, Nashville, Tenn., 
and accepted a unanimous call to the rectorship of 
the parish of St. Barnabas, Kensington, Philadel- 
phia, where he will take immediate charge. His ad- 
dress will be the Rectory, No. 169 W. Susquehanna 
ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The address of the Rev. Welles Mortimer Partridge 
has been changed from Sitka, Alaska, to Putnam, 
Conn. 

The Rev. Chas. A. Ricksecker, rector of Grace 
church, Buffalo, N. Y., has resumed work in his par- 
ish after a long illness. 


The Rev. Arthur B. Rudd has become curate at All 
Saints’, Dorchester, Mass. 


The Rev. A. H. Ross has accepted the rectorship of 
the church of the Incarnation, Lynn, Mass. 


The Rev. G. Gordon Smeade, after a short vacation 
in Virginia, has returned to Christ church, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

The Rev. J. W. Sparks has resigned his position as 
member of the Standing Committee of the diocese of 
Maine, and assumed the charge of All Saints’ church, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


The address of the Rev. S. W. Strowger, of Cape 
Vincent, N. Y., will be until further notice Webster, 
Monroe Co., N. Y. 


The Rev. Dr. Wakefield’s address is 23. East 31st 
st. New York. 


The Rev. Wm. Copley Winslow, of Boston, has re- 
turned from a vacation of three months, it being the 
longest respite from work that he has taken for over 
thirty-five years. with one exception. All personal 
letters for Dr. Winslow should go to 525 Beacon st., 
Boston. 

Official 

ON St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18th, at 11 o'clock, a fare- 
well service will be held in the chapel of the Church 
Missions House, 4th av. and 22d st., New York, upon 
the occasion of the departure for China of Dr. Edmund 
Lee Woodward, just appointed Medical Missionary. 
The Holy Communion will be celebrated. 


DEPOSITION 

Be it known, that on the fifteenth day of September, 
A. D., 1899, in Christ church cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., 
in the presence of the Rev. Carroll M. Davis and the 
Rev. Wm. Watson, clergymen, and in accordance 
with the provisions of Canon 5, Title ii., of the Di- 
gest, I did depose Henry Tudor, presbyter, from the 
ministry of this Church, he having declared in writ- 
ing to me his renunciation of said ministry. 

DANIEL L. TUTTLE, Bishop of Missouri. 


Ordinations 


Oct. 1st, in the pro-cathedral, Washington, D.C. 
Bishop Satterlee ordained to the diaconate Mr. Fried- 
land Peter, of Georgetown, a member of the last 
graduating class of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. The sermon was preached by the Rev. A. R. 
Stuart, D. D., rector of Christ church, Georgetown, of 
which parish Mr. Peter is a member, 


Died 
CORBIN.—Entered into life, Sept. 16, 1899, Mrs. 
Katharine Houghton Corbin, widow of the late Horace 
Corbin, born July 7, 1832, and resident in Plymouth, 
Ind., from 1835, 
“My praise is of Thee in the great congregation.”’ 


GREGG —Fell asleep, on the morning of Sept. 30, 
1899, at his home, in Ft. Worth, Tex., in his 45th year, 
Wilson Gregg, son of the late Rt. Rev. Alexander 
Gregg, Bishop of 'l'exas. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let light per- 
petual] shine upon him,”’ 


NeEvin —At St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1899, William Wilberforce Nev- 
in, brother of the Rey. Dr. Nevin, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Rome, Italy, in the 63d year of his age. 


Obituary 


TRUSLOW.—Entered peacefully into rest, at Sum- 
mit, N. J., on Sept. 26, 1899, James L. Truslow, Jr., in 
the 51st year of his age. 

At a meeting of the vestry of Calvary church, Sum- 
mit, N. J., on Sept. 27, 1899, the following minute was 
unanimously adopted: 

In humble submission to the loving will and wis- 
dom of God in withdrawing from our earthly sight 
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our dear friend and associate, Mr. James L. Truslow, 
Jr.. the senior warden of this parish, we desire to 
place on record for those that come after, our high 
appreciation of his character. 

A devout Christian, an intelligent, loyal and gener- 
ous Churchman, a true friend, a wise counsellor, Mr. 
Truslow was all this and much more to us who knew 
him in the intimacy of private life as well as in the 
work which was so near to his heart, the advance- 
ment of Christ’s Church and kingdom here on earth. 

Always interested, not only in the work of his par- 
ish, but of the diocese, and of the Church at large, 
Mr. Truslow regarded his position in the parish, in 
the diocesan convention, and in the Board of Mis- 
sions not as an honor, but as a sacred trust which de- 
manded his conscientious and whole-souled fulfill- 
ment. His services, especially in the construction of 
the newchurch were invaluable. 

His balanced and careful judgment was always; 
looked for intuitively when any matter of serious. 
import or difficulty was to be decided. His mod- 
esty, his gentleness, his unvarying courtesy, his kind- 
ness of heart and word, made him not only respected, 
but beloved by all his associates. 

Grieving at our own loss, sympathizing deeply with 
his family, yet rejoicing that our brother has entered 
inte the well-earned “rest that remaineth to the peo- 
ple of God,’ we thank God for his good example, and 
take courage. May he rest in peace, and may the j 
Light that is eternal ever lighten him. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'az Domus- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) ‘ 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 @ 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL for 1899 will be held in 
St. Peter's church, Lindell and Spring Avenues, in 
the city of St. Louis beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 24th. 
The preceding Sunday will be missionary day in the 
diocese, with special preachers in the churches of the 
city and vicinity in the morning, a children’s mission- 
ary mass meeting in Music Hall Exhibition Building 
in the afternoon, anda general missionary meeting in 
Christ church cathedral in the evening. The Council 
will be opened with a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, the Bishop of Kentucky being the preacher, 
immediately after which the business sessions will be- 
gin. Afulllist of the members, corrected to date, 
appears in The Spirit of Missions for October, and the 
programme in Zhe Quarterly Message. Send for 
copies to the Church Missions House. 


TRANSPORTATION.—Beginning with Oct. 19th, the 
railroads will grant a fare and one-third for the round 
trip. The return ticket is good to start until Oct. 
30th. Outgoing, stop-over privileges will be granted 
at all junction points. Returning, continuous trip 
by the same route. At thenearest important railroad 
s'ation purchase a full fare ticket to St. Louis; an- 
nounce to the agent that you are going to the Mission- 
ary Council, and ask him togive you a certificate; fill 
in and sign this certificate, and on the first day of the 
Couacil, or immediately upon arrival thereafter, hand 
it to the secretary to be certified by him and vised by 
the officer of the railroads. When purchasing return 
ticket present this vised certificate to the ticket. 
agent in St. Louis, and pay one-third the regular 


fare back home, 


Church and Parish 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests” 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 80! 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


WANTED.—Two men congenial to each other—un- 
married deacon or priest—to live together and do. 
missionary work. Men apt to teach the young. Ad- 
dress BISHOP HARE, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WANTED.—By priest, married, a parish in city or 
country. Excellent references. Good preacher. Wide 
experience; six years in present charge. Address N. 
B., LIvinc CHURCH.”’ 


WANTED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven, Conn, 


AW experienced and thoroughly capable organist 
and choirmaster (Churchman) desires engagement; 
has had advantage of study with eminent English 
Church musicians. Address, stating salary, and giv- 
ing full particulars as to organ, choir, etc., ORGANIST 
AND CHOIRMASTER care LIVING CHURCH. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, October, 1899 


1. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

8. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
15. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. Sv. LUKE, Evangelist. Red. 
22. 2ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. SIMON & JUDE. Red. 
29. 22nd Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


New Lives 
BY C. M. HALL 


“Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves, to higher things.” 


It is well for the man who can say 
(Being yet in the strength of his years): 
“T begin a new life on this day, 

And the man of the past is dead. 
Forgotten the mad life he lead, 

With its follies, its doubts, and its fears. 


“T have tasted life’s evil, and found 

It as bitter as wormwood, at last; 

I have gone, of life’s pleasures, the round, 
And know just how little they give; 

And now I am ready to live, 

Being wise through the faults of the past. 


“The folly of life’s sacrifice 

To fashion, the goddess of fools: 

The mad love of money, which lies 

At the root of all earthly wrong, 

I renounce; I throw off the strong 
Hands with which god Mammon rules.” 


It is well for the man who can find 

(Being yet in the strength of his years), 

This new life of the soul and the mind; 

And rejecting the false and the wrong 

Build anew his soul’s mansion, which, strong, 
Shall endure the length of his years. 


aS ee 


EV SAMUEL M. HASKINS whose 
picture appears on our cover page, 
will complete on October 15th a rec- 
torship of sixty years in one parish, 

St. Mark’s, Brooklyn. It is proposed to 
celebrate the event by a special service of 
thanksgiving next Sunday. One who speaks 
from personal knowledge, having been a 
member of St. Mark’s vestry for many 
years, writes: ‘‘Of the life work of Dr. Has- 
kins, no human being can give a just account. 
I might name the many parishes springing 
from his, the thousands to whom he has min- 
istered in his long service, the more than a 
score of clergymen, several of them now 
bishops, who have taken Holy Orders 
through his'teaching; but mere figures can 
never state the good deeds done, and above 
all, the immense volume of good influences 
set in motion by this one venerable priest. 
Dr. Haskins never imagined himself to be 
eloquent, never resorted to sensational 
themes to draw people to church, but as he 
has often said, he relied solely on the one 
great theme, Christ, and Him crucified; yet 
the parish has always flourished, and thou- 
sands of the old members in every part of 
the country look back to the hours spentin St. 
Mark’s as among the happiest and the purest 
in their lives. A man of sterling character, 
and endeared to all who have ever met him, 
through his genial, lovable disposition, he 
has faithfully plodded on through all these 
years, striving to do his full duty to his 
Master, and to the souls entrusted to his 
care.” ; 


Pen-and-Ink-lings : 

=I HE Catholic World Magazine takes part 
in the discussion that is going on over 

the matter of looting churches in the 
Philippines, and maintains boldly 

that such church looting has been going on. 
In an “open letter” which it publishes in 
the October issue, it calls on the President 
to right wrongs that are being perpetrated 
by some of our soldiers in the Philippines. 


R. W. L. ALDEN writes from London 
that '‘David Harum” has reached a sec- 
ond edition there, but can hardly be called 
popular. He says (inthe New York Times): 
‘People apparently buy it to find out why 
the book has had such a run in America. 
The dialect and the people of ‘David Harum’ 
are too foreign to be appreciated by the 
-English reader. You might as well expect 
an American to appreciate a story written 
exclusively in the dialect of Somersetshire.” 
E hear of a Congregational minister 
who says that God made nothing per 
fect—left man to finish the job. We would 
like to see that minister try his hand on a 
water-lily, a spray of arbutus, a scarlet 
tanager, or the song of wood-thrush. We 
would like to know what improvement he 
has to suggest on a native forest, a virgin 
lake, a rainbow, or a snow crystal. Let us 
see his specifications for bettering moon- 
light, or the starry skies, or a blue-eyed girl 
baby. We suppose that when a man sets 
himself up to criticise God, he thinks he is 
standing on the top of the pole of Higher 
Criticism, and that no man can get as high 
till some one gives the pole a shake.—The 
Interior. 
ANGING in the room where Bishop and 
Mrs. Seymour receive their guests, is a 
painting that has recently been discovered 
to be one of the masterpieces of modern art. 
It is the work of Carl Gutherz, and the sub- 
ject is ‘‘Ecce Homo.” It was on exhibition 
at the Philadelphia Centennial, in 1876, and 
attracted the attention of experts, but for 
many years its location has not been gener- 
ally known. Bishop Seymour bought it 
from the artist, some time in the seventies, 
and has prized it for its wonderful devotion- 
al expression, Sinceits identification, many 
visitors have been to see it, and photographs 
have been made for the European art jour- 
nals. Itis said to rank with the ‘‘Angelus” 
n merit and value. 


ESCRIBING the effectof parks and play- 

grounds provided for the tenement dis- 

tricts of New York, Jacob Riis says, in The 
Atlantic Monthly: 


In fifteen years I never knew a week to pass 
without a murder in Mulberry Bend; rarely a 
Sunday. It was the wickedest, as it was the 
foulest, spot in all thecity. In the slum, the 
two are interchangeable terms, for reasons that 
are clear enough tome. But I shall not speculate 
about it, only state the facts. The old houses 
fairly reeked with outrage and violence. When 
they were torn down I counted seventeen deeds 
of blood in that place which I myself remem- 
bered, and those I had forgotten probably num- 
bered seven times seventeen. The district at- 
torney connected forty-two murders of his own 
recollection, with Bottle Alley, the Whyo gang’s 
headquarters. Two years have passed sinceit 


was made into a park, and scarce a knife has 
been drawn, or a shot fired in all that neighbor- 
hood.. Only twice have I been called as a police 
reporter to the spot. It is not that the murder 
has moved to another neighborhood, for there 
has been no increase of violence in Little Italy, 
or wherever else the crowd went who moved 
out. It is that the light has come in and made 
crime hideous. It is being let in wherever the 
slum has bred murder and robbery, bred the 
gang, in the past. Wait, now, another ten 
years, and let us see what a story there will be 
to tell. 

R, RIIS gives pen pictures of the keen 

appreciation of the people: 


The other day I watched the children at their 
play in the new Hester Street Gymnasium. 
The dusty square was jammed with a mighty’ 
multitude. It was not an ideal spot, for it had 
not rained in weeks, and powdered sand and 
cinders had taken wing, and floated like a pall 
over the perspiring crowd. But it was heaven 
to them. A hundred men and boys stood in line, 
waiting their turn upon the bridge ladder and 
the traveling rings that hung full of struggling 
and squirming humanity, groping madly for the 
next grip. No failure, no rebuff, discouraged 
them. Seven boys and girls rode. with looks of 
deep concern—it is their way—upon each end of 
the seesaw, and two squeezed into each of the 
forty swings that had room for one, while a 
hundred counted time and saw that none had 
too much. It is an article of faith with these 
children that nothing that is ‘‘going’”’ for their 
benefit is to be missed. The sight of these little 
ones swarming over a sand heap until scarcely 
an inch of it wasin sight, and gazing in rapt ad- 
miration at the poor show of a dozen geraniums 
and English ivy plants in pots on the window 
sill of the overseer’s cottage, was pathetic in 
the extreme. They stood for ten minutes at a 
time resting their eyes upon them. Inthe crowd 
were aged women and bearded men with the 
inevitable Sabbath silk hat who, it seemed, 
could never get enough of it. They moved 
slowly, when crowded out, looking back many 
times at the enchanted spot, as long as it was in 
sight. 


Chee again we quote: ‘‘The words of a 
little woman whom I met last year in 
Chicago kept echoing in my ear. She was the 
‘happiest woman alive,’ for she had striven 
long for a playground for her poor children, 
and had got it. ‘The police likeit,’ she said. 
‘They say that it will do more good than all 
the Sunday schools in Chicago. The mothers 
say, ‘‘This is good business.” The carpen- 
ters that put up the swings and things 
worked with a will; everybody was glad. 
The police-lieutenant has had a tree called 
after him. The boys that did that used to 
be terrors. Now they take care of the trees. 
They plead for, a low limb that is in the way, 
that no one may cut it off.” 


MALIE KUSSNER, the American artist 
who has just painted a portrait of the 
Czar and the Russian Imperial family, is a 
Western girl who manifested a singular 
genius for miniature painting when a mere 
child. Once, ata New York hotel, a chamber- 
maid who had watched her painting a minia- 
ture, asked her what a picture like that 
would cost. Miss Kussner replied that it 


would bring $200. ‘‘T'wo hundred dollars for ~ 
a wee little thing like that!” exclaimed the - 


maid. ‘‘Say, miss, you are wasting time. If 
you would only make a big one, as big as that 


looking-glass, you’d get enough money to 


) 


buy out this hotel.’—Saturday Hvening Post. ‘ 
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Put Yourself in His Place 
BY CYRUS MENDENHALL 


wy we could or would do this, many times 
we should be prevented from making 
senseless criticisms and ‘snap judgments.” 
Weare so harsh when some one else fails or 
falls, and so lenient when we are at fault. I 
believe a great many people are sent to per- 
dition, and not a few safely landed in the 
other place by us—in our minds, whom we 
may find disposed of contrary to our expec- 
tations. Wasit Wesley who said, when he 
reached heaven, two things would surprise 
him; first, that he was there; secondly, 
“that so many were there whom he supposed 
would not be”? We judge by externals; God, 
by internals. The dear Father knows all 
the struggles, all the difficulties; we know 
in part, hence our judgment may be wrong. 

There are occasions when putting one’s 
self in the place of another would soften 
many asperities and make life sweeter. 
Notably, put yourself in the editor’s place— 
not literally, but metaphorically. Especial- 
ly does the editor ofa religious journal have 
a trying position. He is advised so much 
and in so many ways, and receives some 
‘Christian abuse, withal, which must test his 
good nature and good principles. Mr. A. 
sends a long article on a subject already 
Overtreated by others, and wishes it ‘tpub- 
lished at once.’’ A very unreasonable re- 
quest when you consider the accumulations 
awaiting their turn. Mr. B. seessomething 
not according to his mind, and on the im- 
pulse of the moment sends a severe criti- 
cism. Brave a man as an editor may be, he 
must consider his patrons and the good of 
his paper. Personal preference must be set 
aside. What shall he do? Mr. B. is able, 
is influential, and his contributions are wel- 
come; but this will raise a disturbance for 
no good, and the sanctum will be flooded 
with contributions not needed. The editor 
writes and tells the contributor just how it 
is; sometimes Mr. B. sees the situation, and 
all is well, but too often he is angry, and 
henceforth works against editor and paper. 
What not to print requires more judgment 
than what to print. 

There are many other trying things, and 
much censure which is unkind, when pre- 
sumably a manis doing the besthecan. As 
readers we grow weary of reading a rehash 
of some good subject, week after week, by 
some good brethren who ‘feel they must 
have their say, no matter how often or how 
well the theme has been treated before. In 
Church items it does seem a waste of space 
to tell what good cooking Mrs. C. does, and 
how soft the beds are at the D’s, anda long 
list of presents to the minister duly set forth 
with price, etc. Still, it is well not to be 
too hard on the editor, nor yet on the con- 
tributor—perhaps there are those who en- 
joy such reading. Tastes differ. Some- 
times a contribution comes in a jumble, 
manuscript written on both sides, cross- 
lined, interlined, and generally incorrect. 
The contributor sends a nice little note with 
it, saying he is hurried, dashed it off, etc., 


- hopes the editor will arrange it all right. If 
the editor is good-natured and more patient 


than Job, the document may come out after 
a time, looking so well that another ‘‘inflic- 


tion’ is sure to follow. 


Put yourself in an office a moment. The 
editor must read your article, the composi- 


tor ‘‘set it up,’ the proof-reader Wade 
through it, then there is the printing, the 
mailing, and other details, before the public 
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sees it. In view of all this, and more, we 
should do our part well, and not be too se- 
vere on the editor, even if he should some- 
times seem to publish poorer productions 
than our own, and, according to our concep- 
tions, stuff the traditional waste basket with 
what should have appeared on the front 
page of his periodical. Be reasonabie; be 
courteous, be patient! 


see ae 
The New France in Literature 


HE dark side of France’s civilization has 

been so exploited in the press on account 
of the Dreyfus case, that it is refreshing to 
turn to the brighter side. France is un- 
doubtedly a great country, and there are 
many things to admire in the genius of her 
people, as well as in the results of their in- 
tellectual activities. The Rev. Augustine 
David Malley, in the Catholic World Magazine 
for October, tells of the reaction against 
Zolaism and the Naturalistic School. He 
says: 

‘Amidst all this turmoil it is safe to pre- 
dict that the school of the future will be 
moral, religious, with a tendency among 
some toward Pantheism, the effect of Ger- 
many, and among others a reaction towards 
Christianity and the Church. Naturalism 
was the modern paganism, wishing for the 
concrete and definite, satisfied with what is 
seen and touched. Christianity continually 
urges men and nations towards what has not 
been realized as yet, and it is this spirit that 
is fermentiny slowly as yet in Paris. Yetit 
would be wrong to say that there is a gen- 
eral movement towards the Church among 
the great mass of Frenchmen who are in- 
different to all creeds; rather there is a slow 
conviction growing that what France needs 
is stronger morality, and that this cannot be 
obtained without some form of religious be- 
lief. The old revolt against religion is de- 
plored, and amazement is expressed that so 
many in France accepted, and still accept, 
the flimsy gibe of Voltaire, that religion was 
an inventioh of priests to delude mankind. 
The younger men are serious, and wish to 
perform some great moral work, heartily en- 
dorsing Bourget when he said: ‘We must 
suffer, we must love, we must create. This 
is all ethics and sesthetics. It is also Life.’ 
France, the rich, the fruitful, with the scars 
of many battles on her noble brow, now 
looks sorrowingly on her sons. She stretches 
out her hands to the youth of the land, ery- 
ing to them: ‘Aid me with tongue and pen; 
build up my people who are fast hastening 
towards degeneracy and destruction; en- 
noble their ideals; bring back what was pure 
and holy, cast out the weak, foolish, and 
trivial, or I too must sink into the inferno of 
nations, where naught is heard but sighs 
and vain regrets for what might have 
been!” 

ea os 
The Philippine Aborigines 

HE Negritos are the aborigines of the 
Philippines. Before the coming of the 
Malays, they probably occupied all this is- 
land group, and many of the numerous is- 
lands which lie in the Pacific to the south- 
ward. Some of them are found to-day in the 
peninsula of Malacca and the Andaman [s- 
lands, In Java they have recently died out. 
It is likely that some of them still exist in 
the forests of Borneo, and in the interior of 
other large islands. Half-breed Negritos 
are found from India to New Guinea. Here, 
the Negritos have amalgamated with the 
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savage tribes of Hindustan: there, with the - 
negro-like Papuans of Malaysia. But every- 
where the pure race is dying out. War, 
bitter and unrelenting, seems to have existed 
for centuries between them and the invading 
Malays. The latter have proved the stronger; 
the Negritos have perished, or been driven 
to the depths of the forests and the fast- 
nesses of the mountains; and most of the land 
which once knew them knows them no more. 
A policy of extermination has prevailed; and 
few of this once numerous race survive, 

What can be said of them as individuals? 
They have two claims to notice. They are a 
race of dwarfs, the smallest people on the 
face of the earth. I intend this statement to 
include the pygmies of Africa, And ‘men- 
tally they are the lowest, or one of the low- 
est, of the human races; stupid in mind, de- 
graded in condition, forest wanderers scarce- 
ly more settled than the apes —‘‘man-apes”’ 
they are called in parts of India. 

But, if deficient mentally, the Negritos 
are largely endowed physically. They can 
run like deer and climb like monkeys. In 
fact, they approximate to the monkeys in one 
respect, since they have great powers of 
movement, and of grasping in the great toe, 
being able to pick up minute objects with 
their feet. When on board ship they are as 
nimble as monkeys, and can descend the 
rigging head foremost, holding on by the 
toes alone. Some Negritos are employed as 
servants by the Filipinos. Most of them, 
however, dwell in their forest retreats, 
where they live mainly by hunting; though 
they also eat the wild fruits of the forest, the 
roots of the arum, the honey of the wild 
bees, and other woodland products. Their 
weapons are simple but effective. They con- 
sist of a bamboo lance, a bow of palm-wood, 
and a quiver of poisoned arrows. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the art of poisoning 
arrows is common to the pygmy races, 
wherever found. The African dwarfs use ar- 
rows, a puncture from which is fatal. The 
Negritos have another way of getting food, 
not agreeable to the natives of the open 
country. They will swoop down upon the 
valley, steal covertly round a herd of brows- 
ing cattle, and drive them off to their strong- 
holds in the hills. 

The Negritos—or Aetas, as the Spaniards 
call them—live in the simplest and most» 
primitive fashion. They wander to and fro, 
about fifty families in a group, obtaining 
shelter from a few sloping poles covered 
with leaves, Sometimes they build rude 
huts raised on bamboo poles, in the Malay 
fashion. They have a pretence of farming, 
scratching the ground with a stick and 
throwing in a handful of seed; but they 
seldom remain in one place long enough to 
gather their slender crop.— RAMON REYES 
LALA in the September Forum. 
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“Great” Preaching 

HO is the great preacher? Whois he 

whom every budding cleric should wish 
to be? If we are to believe Canon Twells 
(‘‘Colloquies on Preaching”), the really great 
sermon is the sermon that holds fastest and 
longest upon the minds of its hearers. Mr. 
Twells gives a suggestive illustration. A 
squire talks over a vill ge rector of the 
right sort with his guest, and compares 
him very favorably with the ‘‘ereat” preach- 
ers, about whom he entertains mixed views. 
‘‘Well, I don’t much care for your celebrat- 
ed preachers. It’s all very well to listen to 
the monce and again, but I should be sorry 
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to do it Sunday after Sunday. There is a 
straining after effect, a ‘Now-I’m-going-to- 
astonish-you’ sort of an air, that sets my 
backup. But few of them preach naturally. 
Somehow the warmth and energy of their 
delivery seem forced. They get up steam 
as deliberately and mechanically as a loco- 
motive. You can almost hear, so to speak, 
the piling on of the coke and the manipula- 
tion of the handles. Now, our rector is dif- 
ferent. He just stands up and talks to you. 
It seems as simple and easy as possible, and 
yet by and by you find your heart beating 
and your eyes filling with tears.” There 
can be no pretence that the method here 
decried is that of any reputedly ‘‘great” 
preacher among ourselves. The squire’s 
“rector” might be Canon Liddon himself. 
Nothing could be more simple or natural 
than the style of the Bishop of Ripon. Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter, like Canon Knox-Little and 
Dr. Farrar, is rich in glowing periods and 
fervid utterance, but there is no straining 
for effect in his style. And nobody will 
deny that the sermons of these men “‘hold”’ 
fast and long upon the minds of their hear- 
ers. The squire may have loved the con- 
versational style; but to others, this style is 
repulsive. To some preachers, as well as to 
some hearers, oratory is an essential of the 
sermon. But it does not follow that the 
great preacher must be a great orator. The 
main elements, after all, ef great preaching, 
are these: (1) plenty of solid information, 
(2) heartfelt earnestness, (3) a sympathetic 
manner, and (4) an articulate delivery. 
Were these qualities more general among 
preachers, there would be no lack of crowd- 
ed congregations.—Family Churchman. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek 

Church. By the Rey. A.H. Hore, M. A. London: 

James Parker & Co; New York: E. & J.B. Young 

& Co. 1899. 

The history of the Orthodox Greek Church is 
not familiar to the vast majority of English- 
speaking people, but now that we have this ex- 
cellent narrative of that wonderful history, 
there should be no further excuse for ignorance 
of it. Noportion of the One Catholic Church 
has sustained such fearful adversities as the Or- 
thodox Church of the East, and yet with all its 
losses, persecutions, the crushing oppression of 
Mohammedanism, and the deadening domina- 
tion of the State, the Eastern Church can show 
some marvelous successes. Most wonderful of 
allis its vitality under such adversities, and its 
faithful adherence to the Faith as set forth by 
the General Councils, attested by its long and 
glorious roll of martyrs and confessors from the 
first age down to our own generation. And then, 
evenin the days of its deepest depression, the 
Eastern Church has not been devoid of mission- 
ary zeal. The conversion of Russia alone is a 
crown of glory for the ancient Greek Church, 
and now her strength in the future will be de- 
rived from that great and vigorous national 
Church, and the ancient patriarchal sees of East- 
ern Orthodoxy will be rejuvenated from that 
source. The long conflict with the followers of 
the false Prophet has not yet exhausted her 
patience nor paralyzed her energy. The Ortho- 
dox Church will wear out her great enemy. The 
firmness with which she has withstood the un- 
Catholic claims of Rome from their first pro- 
mulgation until now deserves the deepest grati- 
tude of all Western Christians who make a like 
protest and refuse submission to them as does 
she. The recognition of national Churches has 
always been a principle of the Orthodox Church, 
while Rome has steadily encroached upon their 
autonomy, and has fought against every form of 
nationalism. In the decade just closing, the pa- 
triarchs and bishops of the Eastern Church 
have rebuked the Pope of Old Rome for demand- 
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ing their submission to his supreme authority, 
in terms as vigorous and with arguments as 
learned and lucid as those employed by any of 
their predecessors. 

The course of the world shows, too, that the 
Holy Orthodox Church has a great future be- 
fore it. Itsdays of humiliation are coming to 
an end. The opening up of Central Asia and the 
vast empire of China is being accomplished by 
the two great powers whose national Churches; 
having a common Catholicity, are equally dis- 
pised and contemned by Rome. As the nations 
which are distinctively Roman in religion are de- 
clining in power, Russia and Hngland—to which 
we must add Germany—are waxing great, and 
the future of Europe, Asia, and Africa, is in the 
hands of these growing nations. It is most im- 
portant, therefore, that the. rapidly expanding 
Anglican Church and the Orthodox Church of 
the East should come to a thorough understand- 
ing of each other. Our author hasan eye to this 
subject all through his work, and at the end he 
devotes a goodly part of a chapter to it. What 
he has written cannot fail to be helpful to both 
Orthodox and Anglican. It is the manifest 


\destiny of these two portions of the Church to 


come together, and Mr. Hore has done much to 
further this end by writing this book. The ac- 
count of the negotiations between the English 
Nonjurors and the Eastern prelates in the last 
century is very important. 


We are surprised to find so much detailed his- 
tory in a work that is necessarily a compendium 
of the subject to which it is devoted. The style 
is lively and interesting. The author has his 
subject thoroughly in hand, and his pages are 
full of information. This work will undoubted- 
ly receive a cordial welcome from Churchmen, 
and, we trust, from the membersof the Greek 
Churches also. 


The Foundations of the Creed. By Harvey Good- 
win, D. D., D. C.L., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Third 
Edition. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. London: 
Jobn Murray. 1899. ; 

That such a solid theological work as this 
should have gone through two editions at the 
time of its publication, and that now after the 
lapse of only ten years, a third edition should be 
demanded, speaks well for its value and proved 
usefulness. But this testimony is worthy of all 
credence. There is no better commentary on 
the Creed from the pen of any modern English 
theologian, to our mind. It is not a commentary 
in the sense that it is an exhaustive explication 
of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, but in the 
line of a defence of the Christian belief, as set- 
ting forth the grounds upon which it rests and 
the terms on which it is to be received and held, 
this work occupies a unique place. The treatise 
of Bishop Pearson belongs, as our author re- 
marks, “to the seventeenth rather than to the 
nineteenth century.’’? Besides, it was addressed 
to the faithful believers in Christianity rather 
than to the thinking world at large. Itis an 
exposition rather than an apologia. Bishop 
Goodwin’s book is just the reverse of this. Its 
primary object is apologetic. It is not contro- 
versial, however, but irenic in tone and struc- 
ture. The grounds of Christian belief are sought 
in history, faith, and reason. The thorough and 
evenly balanced manner in which these three 
sources of the Creed are handled, constitutes 
the peculiar excellence of this work. There is 
a sweet reasonableness in the argument which 
is convincing to an unprejudiced mind,.and dis- 
arms opposition. The prominence given to the 
historical foundation of the Creed, and to the 
function of reason as well as to that of faith in 
determining our acceptance of the Christian be- 
lief, is in accord with the methods of thought 
current in our day. ‘‘Properly speaking, it may 
be said that in repeating the Creed we are by 
the nature of the case, and by the very force of 
the term used, in the region of faith, and that 
faith is of necessity the ground of the Creed. It 
will be obvious, however, that all the articles 
need not, and a little consideration will show 
that they do not, rest wholly upon the same 
foundation. A scientific treatise may be based 
partly upon observation, partly upon recognized 
facts, and partly upon mathematical reasoning 
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and deduction. Some chapters in the-treatise — 
may rest exclusively upon one or another of 
these foundations, and somejupon two or three 
combined. The treatise-will none the less be es- 
sentially mathematical, because some of its 
chapters do not contain mathematical reason- 
ing; and in like manner, the Apostles’ Creed, 
though resting as regards some important arti- 
cles upon faith, may also in respect of other ar- © 
ticles,rest upon reason ; in respect of others upon 
history, or upon some combination of the three vs 
foundations specified.”” (P. 22 ) et 
We would gladly quote large extracts from Ny 
this work, and attempt to illustrate to some ex- 
tent the treatment of several important ques- 
tions which arise in the consideration of sucha 
large subject aS the Creed, but as that has been 
already done upon the appearance of the first 
edition of this work, we rather reluctantly for- — 
bear to add to, or to repeat, what was then said. 
We must be permitted to say, however, that we 
know of no better book upon the Creedito put 
jnto the hands of thoughtful laymen, and of 
persons who will give the time and attention to 
a study of the grounds of the Christian religion 
which the dignity and supreme importance of 
the subject demand. 
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Instructions on the Revelation of St. John the- 
Divine. By the Rev. Cresswell Strange, Honorary” 
Canon of Worcester. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. 331. Price, $2. 

The author’s object is one with which we are 
in most hearty sympathy. It is ‘‘to make this. 
book more intelligible to the ordinary reader, 
and so to encourage the study of it.”? To multi- - 
tudes of people it is a sealed book. To others,. 
it is a storehouse from which to draw support. 
for wild, fanatical notions and materials for con-- 
troversy. Rightly interpreted, it is one of the: 
most practically helpful of all the Sacred Books... ~ 
While we would not commit ourselves to every — 
detail of the author’s exposition of its contents,. 
we believe his principles of exegesis to be sound 
and sensible. He has not undertaken to write a. 
detailed commentary, butrather to puthisread~ = 
ers in possession of the principles upon which: 
the book is to be interpreted, and encourage them 
tostudy it for themselves. He regards the Rev-- 
elation as setting forth (1) the conflicts of the 
Church and of the individual believer; (2) the. 
preservation of the faithful amidst ail the. 
changes and chances of this mortal life, and (3), 
the final triumph of the Church and her mem- 
bers, especially as connected with the manifes- 
tation of her Lord in His second advent. His. i 
method is to take a passage of a dozen or more 
verses and treat it in an instruction. covering is 
some half a dozen pages. For Bible classes, for “a 
the private student, for daily reading and . 
devout meditation, the book is an excellent. c 
help. We strongly recommend it for such uses. f 
It will be found more truly helpful than many: 
books of formal meditations. 


Phillips Brooks. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Boston: Ng 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price, 75 cts. ! 
This is oneof the Beacon Series of Biographies. 

of famous Americans. They are beautifully — 

gotten up in a small pocket edition, well printed,. — 
and in every way attractive. Hach volume con- 
tains a photogravure of the subject of the book. 

This of Bishop Brooks is an excellent likeness.: 

The editor has givea us a very charming, 

though brief, account of Phillips Brooks. He 

gives us inside views of the character of the ‘ 
man that reveal all those charming. traits that. 
made him loved by those who knew him. The: 
volume is a handy one for busy people. 
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Personal Work. By S. M. Sayford. New York: 
The International Committee of the Young Men’s- 
Christian Association. Price, 75 cts. 3 
While we cannot agree with this writer’s. 

theology in all its parts, or accept his methods 

without qualification, there is yet much in his. 
book that is commendable. With the above 
qualifications, we consider the book a useful 

one to place in the hands of members of the e 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Some-of the in : 

stances given and results accomplished: are re~ 

markable. a ae 
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John and His Friends. By the Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

A series of revival sermons similar to other 
publications by this author. After a petusal of 
the book the one thought that is impressed on 
the mind is that Mr. Banks has an endless fund 
of stories, and that they might be transferred 
from one address to another without disturbing 
the sense or changing the argument. There is 
nothing worthy of particular note in the book. 
It is evanescent in its teaching, because it has 
only the foundation of sentiment and the empti- 
ness of revivalism. 


The Book of Psalms, Containing the Prayer Book 
Version, the Authorized Version, and the Revised 
Version, in parallel columns. New York: James 
Pott & Co. Price, $1. 

A valuable publication, especially for the 
student of the Old Testament. A glance shows 
the changes between the authorized and revised 
translations. It also shows the superiority of 
the Prayer Book version over both for the use 
of thechoir. There are brief notes. The book 
should be in every clergyman’s library. 


Leading Persons and Periodsin English Church 
History. Church Club Lectures delivered in St. 
Paul, Minneapo is, and Chicago. Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Company. Price, $1. 

These lectures were delivered in the winter of 
1898-9 by Bishops Sessums, Seymour, Tuttle, 
Grafton, and Brown. They cover the Reforma- 
tion period, the period of Pusey and the Catho- 
lic revival, and Seabury and the American 
period. They were very highly appreciated by 
those who were privileged to hear them, and the 
reader will find them full of information in a 
concise form. Every Churchman should possess 
acopy. Careful and wide reading would be nec- 
essary to gather all the information contained in 
these lectures. 


Books Received 
Under this head will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review 
CASSELL & Co. 
Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas Carlyle. 
METHUEN &Co., London 


The BHpistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians. 
Explained by A. W. Robinson, B. D. 40 cts. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


The True Estimate of Life. By the Rev. G. C. Mor- 
gan. 30 cts, 

In Primo. By Eniled. $1.25. : 

The Bishop’s Shadow. By I. T. Thurston. $1.25. 


The Bible History of Answered Prayer. By W. C. 
Scofield. $1. 
A. C. MCCLURG & Co., Chicago 
A General Survey of American Literature. By Mary 


Fisher. $1.50. 
The House of the Wizard. By M. Imlay Taylor. $1.25. 


L. G. Pace & Co., Boston 


The Mirror of Perfection. By Sebastian Evans. ‘75c. 


The Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment. By O. F. 
Adams. $1.25, 


Deficient Saints. By Marshall Saunders. $1.50. 


_Saintsin Art. By Clara Erskine Clement. $2. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mandel Creighton, Bishop of 
London. 61.50. 

The Doctrine of St. John, an Essay in Biblical Theol- 
ogy. By the Rev. Walter Lowrie. 61.50. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER 

Evenings with the Sacred Poets. By Frederick Saun- 

ders, A.M. 82. 


Salad for the Solitary and the Social. $2. 


Pamphlets Received 


A Sermon Preached at the Farewell Service in the 
Old St. Paul’s Church, Englewood, N. J., June 
25th, by the Rev. G. F. Flichtner. 


Answer to the Letter of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln 


i 


by the Rev. N. Green-Armytage, M. A., Boston. 
A Study of St. John the Divine. By the Rev. W. H. 
|, Van Allen, M. A., Elmira, N. Y. 
The Observance of the Lord’s Supper. 
the Rev. A. F’. Behrends, D. D. 
The Kingdom Come. A Sermon by the Rev. W.C. 
Pope, St. Paul, Minn. 
In Memory of Bishop Williams. Connecticut Conven- 
tion Sermon. : 
Journal of the Diocese of Connecticut. 


Important Items Regarding the Church. Church 
Facts. By the Rey. KE. W. Hunter. 


A Sermon by 


Music 

Novetio, Ewer & Co., of New York, have 
prepared and issued a nicely chosen list of an- 
thems and services, by the recognized masters 
in English Church music, and numbering nigh 
on to a thousand, all of which, as classified in 
this catalogue, the house intends henceforward 
to sell uniformly at five cents a copy—a boon in- 
deed to choirmasters. They are printed on good 
paper and in open score, from the original No- 
vello plates. : 


Periodicals 


Appleton’s Popular Science for October is an un- 
usually interesting number of this valuable 
monthly. Applied charity and its problems has 
either direct or indirect consideration in a num- 
ber of articles. ‘‘The Help that Harms,’ by 
Bishop Potter, is the leading paper. The discus- 
sion of “‘Best Methods of Taxation,” by the 
late Hon. David A. Wells, is concluded. [New 
York: $3 per annum. | 


The Sanitarian gives good advice about climate 
and sea voyages for tuberculosis. Many inva- 
lids blunder woefully in seeking relief by change, 
running into more dangers than they escape; 
and not many physicians are reliable authority 
on this point. The article in The Sanitarian is 
by Sir Herman Weber, M.D.,F.R.C. P. His 
references are all to European and Oriental re- 
sorts. His suggestions, however, apply to all 
countries, and here in America we have every 
possible variety of climate and condition which 
the distinguished writer recommends. [Dr. A. 
N. Bell, 337 Clinton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. $4 a 
year. | 

The largest issue of Harper's Weekly ever pub- 
lished is the Dewey Memorial Number, ready 
Sept. 28th. Between its ornamental covers, 
printed in colors, are fifty-six pages, devoted al 
most entirely to Admiral George Dewey and the 
eventful incidents in his career. Rudyard Kip- 
ling contributes a poem appropriately entitled, 
‘Let Us Now Praise Famous Men.”’ <A history 
of the Dewey family and a sketch of the Ad- 
miral's life is contributed by the Hon. John 
Barrett. The number contains, also, an impor- 
tant article on the United States navy, by Hen- 
ry Loomis Nelson, and special articles on Dewey 
and the Manila campaign, illustrated with many 
hitherto unpublished portraits and with superb 
drawings of naval scenes. 


G. W. Steevens, the war correspondent, shows, 
in a thoughtful articlein the October number of 
Harper's Magazine, the debasing effect of the 
Dreyfus affair on France. An article by Hon. 
John Barrett, late United States Minister to 
Siam, and for ten months war correspondent at 
Manila, gives an admirable representation of 
the character and personality of Admiral 
Dewey. Sir Martin Conway, the greatest moun- 
tain climber in the world, opens the number 


Money for 

Retired 

Ministers 
School teachers, or others 
seeking outdoor work. We 
offer good pay to the best 
agents, those of experience, 
and who can be relied upon 
for faithful work. We 
want good people, those with © 
tact andenergy, good address. 
A large commission for 


every subscriber —ncw or 
old—you get for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


—and $18,000, to be distrib- 
uted among best '764 agents 
at the end of the season. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


with the story of his ascent of Illimani, one of 
the highest and most inaccessible peaks of 
the Bolivian Andes. Part second of “The First 
American: His Homes and His Households,”’ by 
Leila Herbert, gives an interesting description 
of Washington’s life in New York. Short sto- 
ries are contributed by Seumas MacManus, I. 
Zangwill, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and 
Stephen Crane. 


The Cosmopolitan for October presents a varie- 
ty of articles. Mark Twain has a clever one on 
“Christian Science and the Book of Mrs. Eddy.”’ 
The frontispiece isa beautiful picture, entitled 
“The Young Mother.’ Sixteen portraits of 
‘Kinglish Court Beauties” follow,with a descrip- 
tion of the Queen’s ‘“‘drawing-rooms.”’ ‘Zinc- 
Mining,’ ‘The Grape Gatherers,’? and ‘'The 
Stage in Mexico and its Favorites,’ are sufii- 
ciently diverse to attract different readers, 
while “The Care of Young Children” will ap- 
peal specially to mothers and those having 
charge of the little ones. Frank Stockton has 
an extraordinary story based on hypnotism. 
“The Bonapartes of To-day,”’ illustrated, and 
“Candy-Making at Home,”’ still further indicate 
the variety of choice the reader has in this issue 
of the magazine. 


The Review of Reviews for October contains 
several important articles on the commercial 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


practical painters everywhere. 


}HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 


Comparative 


tests made by employees or parties interested 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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and industrial conditions and problems of the, 
moment. The Hon. Thomas L. James, formerly 
Postmaster-General of the United States, and 
now president of the Lincoln National Bank in 
New York, writes on ‘‘The New Era of Prosper- 
ity,’’ presenting important statistical data bear- 
ing on the recent remarkable increase in our ex- 
port trade, the appreciation of prices, and other 
phenomena in our commercialand industrial life 
asanation. Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Chi- 
cago, gives an economist’s impressions of the re- 
cent conference in that city on the subject of 
“trusts,’? while the presiding officer of that 
gathering, the Hon. William Wirt Howe, of New 
Orleans, states the conclusions to be drawn 
from the deliberations of the conference as to 
desirable legislation. The editor also treats this 
topic in ‘‘The Progress of the World.” There 
isa brief article on the National Export Expo- 
sition now in progress in Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Corry M. Stadden reviews our diplomatic rela- 
tions with Nicaragua, with reference to the 
prospective canai and other commercial develop- 
ments. 


That is all very well so long as the scientific 
method is characterized by common-sense. For 
example, evidences of intelligence and other 
mental qualities, when reached in the course of 
investigation, are to be acknowledged. If they 
are not, the method of investigation or the in- 
vestigator is defective, because lacking in com- 
mon-sense. When biologists say that they 
reach an infinite and eternal energy at the end 
of their research, and fail to say that it is ev- 
idently endowed with intelligence, wisdom, and 
goodness and righteousness, they exhibit a want 
of common-sense, or, what is worse, a lack of 
common honesty. The mass of men, though 
tending towards skepticism or, as the Bible calls 
it, unbelief, in everything in which one living 
and true God and righteous Ruler is concerned, 
will continue to exercise common-sense, and 
when they shall attain a knowledge of the 
adaptation of one thing to another, as re- 
vealed by scientific serutiny, will exercise com- 
mon-sense and maintain an intelligent, wise, 
good, and righteous energy isa Person, a divine 
Person who, in the common speech of all men, 
The frontispiece of the October Century isa por- | is called God. 
trait, drawn by John W. Alexander, of the Hon. 
John Morley, M. P., whose historical study of 
Cromwell is to begin next month. A study of 
Mr. Morley himself, by an anonymous M. P., ac- 
companies the portrait. The number opens with 
an illustrated paper on ‘‘Fasciaating Cairo,” by 
Frederic C. Penfield, late Diplomatic Agent, 
and author of ‘‘Present-Day Egypt.’’ From the 
pages of his well-filled diary, the Hon. John 
Bigelow has extracted a series of passages rela- 
tive to the German statesman, Von Bunsen, his 
friend and correspondent for many years, and 
to the group of celebrities to which Von Bunsen 
belonged. A picturesque view of ‘“‘The Streets 
of Peking’’ is given by Miss Scidmore, with re- 
productions of many photographs. Special lit- 
erary interest attaches to the announcement of 
the winners of the Century prizes for the best 
poem, story, and essay by recent graduates of 
American colleges. Last’ year, women gradu- 
ates of Eastern colleges won all the prizes. 
This year, all three are won by Westerners, the 
prize poet only being a woman. Closing as it 
does, the magazine’s fifty-eighth volume, this 
number contains the final installments of several 
series, such as Paul L. Ford’s ‘‘Many-Sided 
Franklin,” Marion Crawford’s ‘‘Via Crucis,” 
and Prof. Wheeler’s ‘Alexander the Great.” 


New York Observer 

CriticaL Cant.—A good deal of critical cant is 
indulged in by good, but uncultured, writers on 
the subject of homiletics, who fail to understand 
that what does not suit their own particular 
taste in the matter of pulpit work may be just 
the thing that will appeal to other classes of 
Christians. A homiletic monthly, for example, 
quotes the superficial remark of somebody who 
declared that after hearing Joseph Parker, of 
London, the natural thought was, ‘‘What a won- 
derful preacher!” while the natural comment 
after hearing Spurgeon was, ‘‘What a wonder- 
ful Saviour!’ This simply means that the im- 
pression made by the personality of the one man 
upon a given hearer differed from that made by 
the other. Both had been speaking God’s truth, 
in different vocabularies, to practically different 
audiences. The style of cheap criticism referred 
to above is notnew. The same thing has been 
sdid of Beecher. In fact, the preaching of any 
man of great gifts who happens to be somewhat 
eccentric in his speech or mannerisms is liable 
to be contrasted unfavorably by the unskillful 
critic, with the plainer deliverances of some 
other man whose earnestness takes a more or- 
dinary and conventional form. There are, in- 
deed, men of prominence as speakers who undu- 
ly exalt themselves; but simply because a man 
is profound, brilliant, or famous as an orator, it 
does not follow that he is emphasizing himself 
rather than his Saviour. 


Opinions of the Press 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO/’S 


New Books 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 


COLONIES IN AMERICA 


By Joun Fiske. With 8 Maps. Two vols., 
crown 8yo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This important work traces the causes which 
led to the colonizing of New York by the Dutch, 
and Pennsylvania by the Quakers, and the 
gradual growth of these colonies to great power. 
The story is told with the remarkable clearness 
and charm which make Mr. Fiske’s volumes of 
American history as delightful as they are im- 
portant. . 


HORACE BUSHNELL 


By Tueopore T. MunceEr, D. D., author of “The 
Freedom of Faith,’’ ete. With two portraits. 
12mo, $2.00. s 


A wise and interesting book on Dr. Bushnell, 
who was for years one of the most notable fig- 
ures in the American pulpit, illustrious for 
strength of mind, beauty of character, and in- 
trepid devotion to truth. 


GOD'S EDUCATION OF MAN 


By Ws. DeWitt Hypz, D.D., President of 
Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 


The spirit of the Divine education, its meth- 
od, its purpose, its successes and seeming fail- 
ures—all these are treated with much acnteness 
of thought and in a vigorous style. 


SQUARE PEGS 


A Novel. By Mrs. A. D. T. WuitnNey, author 
of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” ete. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

The attempt to put square pegs in round holes 
has suggested the title of Mrs. Whitney’s new 
story. This is told in Mrs. Whitney’s well- 
known style, and abounds in those wide-reach- 
ing suggestions, humorous touches, and flashes 
of inspiration which make her stories so charm- 
ing and helpful to a large circle of readers. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cumberland Presbyterian 

Dyine Rich—There is a half truth in Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie’s utterance—if he really made it 
—‘*To die rich is to die disgraced.” To get 
riches for selfish gratification and to hold. them 
until one’s dying fingers must relinquish their 
greedy grasp, is indeed a sin; and this was what 
Mr. Carnegie probably meant. He is certainly 
to be commended for using his own millions in 
benevolence while he lives, just as every other 
rich man ought to do. Bequests are well enough 
in their way, and the cause of philanthropy and 
the enterprises of religion need many of them, 
but gifts come with better grace, and grea er 
blessing to the giver, from living hands than 
from dead ones. Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 
creed is not far from correct: “I hold that it is 
every man’s duty to make as much as he can, 
and to give away as much as he can to good pur- 
pose. I have always been interested in Church 
work, and conceive it to be my first duty to 
give to religious enterprises. Next to that, the 
cause of education appeals to me. If aman has 
any duties, beyond those of his fellows, in a 
country like this, whose stability depends upon 
the intelligence and moral character of its citi- 
z ens, it is to help toward the moral and intel- 
lectual betterment of those who lack advantages 
or opportunities.” 


Christian Intelligencer (Ref.) 

ComMoN SENSE AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD.— 

A great deal is said in these times about the sci- 
entific method and the necessity for its applica- 
tion to various departments of investigation. 


THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE VOCALION ISITS EXQUISITE TONE 


RGANS BUILT on the Vocalion system are 
pre-eminently fitted for church services. 
They havea full, rich, diapason tone anda 
peculiar delicacy in the string registers, 
which make them of inestimable value as an accom 
paniment to the human voice. ; 

The method of tove production is radically dif- 
ferent from all others. It gives the pitch as a fixed 
quality, free reeds being used for the purpose. In 
connection with each reed there is a pipe or chamber 
through which the tone passes and which determines 
its quality. By this means the reed is given asmooth, 
fluty quality of tone as well as resonance and remark- 


able power. 

The distinctive features of the Vocalion are’ 
Tonal superiority ; z 
Compactness of formin proportion to capacity. 
Variety of registration; . 

And price. 


We wish to call the attention of all church societies 
contemplating the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, a 
full description of which we shall be glad to furnish upon 
application: Send for Catalogue G. 


Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 
THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY > 
18 WEST TWEN1Y-THIRD ST:, NEW YORKCITY | 


Chicago, Ill.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street. 
Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & Sons Co.,162 Boylston Street. 
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The housebold 


A Storm, on the Sea 

i had been close and oppressive all day; 

no wind had stirred the leaves, and the 
tide had come in heavily, without the joyful 
little ripples which usually attend it; even 
the children had tired of play in such an at- 
mosphere, and the beach was nearly desert- 
ed. All day there had been a curious haze, 
and now murky, copper-hued clouds were 
gathering, and the silence was almost pain- 
ful; nature seemed to be waiting in breath- 
less suspense; birds had taken shelter, boats 
had come in, and the heavy clouds were 
very near the hushed sea. Then suddenly 
the darkness was rent by a great flash of 
lightning, followed almost directly by a 
close, heavy peal of thunder, then again 
there was silence. 

“That was pretty near,” exclaimed a sail- 
or who had just come onto the beach; he 
was speaking to himself, and started when 
an answer came: 

“Yes; from all appearance it will be a 


bad storm.” 
Old Will Slater peered through the dark- 


ness, and saw, standing beside him, a man 
in the dress of a priest who had been stay- 
ing in Seacombe for the last few days. It 
was too dark now to see his face, but Will 
remembered it as worn and harassed-look- 
_ug, with lines of care round the eyes, and 
the hair more white than gray, though the 
form was still that of a young man, aud the 
step vigorous enough. On the visitors’ 
list he appeared as the Rev. Charles Har- 
per, vicar of Ashcreek Magna, a place which 
Will thought must be in the country. 

“Tt’s coming,” said the old man, as he 
turned back again to look out to sea. So 
still it was that they distinctly heard the 
crunch of the beach beneath the feet of a 
man who, some long way off, was hastening 
homewards; but there began to be a curious 
moan and stir in the air which Mr. Harper 
did not understand. 

“Tt’s the wind coming,’’ said Will; and 
come it did, gathering vigor on its journey, 
lashing the sea into waves, and sweeping on 
in triumphant strength. Then, again, the 
clouds were rent with flame, and the thun- 
der roared deafeningly. 

“Grand, ain’t it?” said Will who now had 
to shout to make himself heard. 

‘‘Yes,” said his companion, ‘‘very grand, 
yet very terrible,” and he shivered a little. 

‘Your hat,” called out Will; but it was 
too late. Mr. Harper’s hat had been caught 
by the wind, and whirled out of sight before 
they had time to try after it. 

“There now, you’d best go back,” Will 
said; ‘‘you can't stay here with ne’er a hat.” 

“JT don’t mind,” panted the other, whose 
breath had been taken by the wind. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t loose the sight for anything—here 
comes the rain.” 

And come it did, a regular deluge, hissing 
in their ears, lashing their faces, running 
down their necks. 

“Here, sir,” called Will, and he led the 
way to a little shanty which, niched in un- 
der a low part of the cliffs, was well shelt- 
ered. There the two men stood, unable to 
do more than shout a word or two to each 
other through the shrieking storm. 

. The heavy rain only came fitfully, but the 
waves were high and terrible, rearing their 
white crests threateningly, then falling 
‘with a crash that rivaled the thunder. Mr. 
Harper’s face saddened as he looked out and 
hough t that his parish was like that—rent 


with storms of evil passions, careless as to 
ruin, For Ashereek Magna was in the Black 
Country, and the miners were a particularly 
hardened set; they had been so long neg- 
lected that they could not understand how 
much the new vicar really cared for them 
and had their good at heart. 

There was a little lull in the storm, and 
both men drew breaths of relief. ‘‘Sit down, 
sir, won’t you?” said Will, dragging for- 
ward an old box, ‘‘you look pretty well 
wore out.” 

“Yet one would not miss such a sight,” 
said Mr. Harper, taking the offered seat. 

“No,” said Will, ‘‘yet many a time in a 
storm it’s struck me how curious it would be 
if suddenly one could go down ever so far.” 

‘“Why?” asked Mr. Harper. 

‘‘Because underneath we should find the 
sea just calm and peaceful, not a bit upset 
by all the storms, and the fishes as happy as 
could be—I guess they know enough to go 
deeper when they see the storm coming.” 

“T did not know that, and never thought 
of it,” said Mr. Harper, startled. ‘‘I wish 
we could do that in the storms of life.” 

‘Seems to me we can,” said the old man 
slowly and reverently, ‘‘for they ain’t al- 
lowed to be more than we can bear. Our 
Lord says tothem: ‘Thus far, and no farther’; 
only I’ve often thought there’s them as bears 
the storm when they might just go deeper 
and be in peace.” 

**‘Taunch out into the deep’,’”’ said Mr. 
Harper thoughtfully, 

‘fAye, that’s it,” said Will; ‘‘often when 
I’ve been alone on deck things have seemed 
to speak and to come clear, and there don’t 
seem to be any place like the sea for telling 
about Him; but there, ’m preaching to a 


parson, and the storm has gone down a bit. 
Please excuse an old salt, sir.” 

‘‘Thank you very much,” Mr. Harper 
said. He grasped the old man’s hand heart- 
ily, then turned homeward, thinking much 
as he went.—The Church Review. 
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Our Special Catalogue 
“VOCAL MUSIC”’’ 


mailed to any address free. 


More than thirty American composers are repre- 
sented in this attractive catalogue by portrait, 
page of music, and list of selected published songs. 

Teachers and yocalists will be interested in the 
classified lists of recent publications, a list of se- 
lected songs by nearly sixty well-known American 
composers, and catalogue of yocal methods, 
studies, and exercises, the prices of which, in 
many instances, have been greatly reduced. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year, postpaid. Sin- 
gle Copies, 25c. A monthly publication ed- 
it-d by Pui~tiep Hate. The musical news of 
the world—reviews, criticisms, and articles by 
eminent musical writers. 16 Pace SuPPLE- 
MENT OF NEw Musto by celebrated composers, 
with each number. Send for premium lists. 
Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REYIEW 


Published monthly. Subscription 25c. a Vear. 
Twoor more pieces of copyright music reproduced 
in each number. Biographical sketches and por- 
traits of composers, with reproductions of their 
compositions, musical news and notes, list and re- 
view notices of new music. Send 2c. stamp fir 
sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


Oliver Ditson Co., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


Oliver Ditson Company ,~ = Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Company New York 
J. E. Ditson & Company Philadelphia 


NEW SCALE, STYLE AA 


ELIEVING that there is always demand fer the 
highest possible degree of excellence in a given 
manufacture, the Mason & Hamlin Company has 
held steadfast to ita original principle, and has 
never swerved from its purpose of producing instru- 
ments of rare artistic merit. As arcsult the Mason 
& Hamlin Company has received for its products, 
since its foundation to the present day, words of 
greatest commendation from the world’s most illus- 
trious musicians and critics of tone. 
This new model has created fairly a sensation 
among artists and music lovers. 
Send for catalogue describing new styles of Grands 
and Uprights. Sold for Cash or Easy Payments, 


Hlason’ Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TO HAVE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
Use ‘‘Garland”’ Stoves and Ranges. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Veatme nts, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rey. WM. B. HAMILTON, REOTOR, 
9388 Park Ave., Chicago. 


CHURCH *" CHANCEL FURNITURE 


OF ALL KINDS 
PHENIX FURNITURE CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR aE 


BeMOe MaMa 


RFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


CHICAGO sno KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO "0 ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO “no PEORIA, 
ST. LOUIS * AND Maen CITY. 


If vou are GOAT plabHE a tinipt any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph« 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Winter Lullaby 


BY KATHLEEN CARMAN 


Good-night, dear heart, and happy dreams. 
Though in the sky no faint star beams, 
Though field and road with snow are white, 
Thou shalt sleep safe in warmth and light. 


Oh, out of doors, the night is wild, 

The wind moans like a lonely child; 

Hark! how the storm beats high at the door,— 
The fierce waves howl upon the shore! 


But peacefully the cradle swings, 

Low through the gloaming mother sings, 
And softly still the firelight gleams,— 
Good-night, dear heart, and happy dreams. 


America’s Great Admiral 


EAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM T, SAMP- 
SON, U.S.N., pays a hearty tribute to 
Admiral Dewey in the October Century. 


In asking me for some words upon Ad- 
miral Dewey, he says, the editor of The Cen- 
tury has called for a congenial task which 
has one great element of ease—that of say- 
ing nothing but what is good. The old'Ro- 
man adage need not be called up in this 
case hereafter: ‘‘The picture of his life is 
all lights and no shadow.” 


The country has so frankly recognized 
the great qualities he has displayed, and its 
debt of gratitude to him, that no argument 
of mine need be added to convince them. 
The names of three great admirals will 
stand out conspicuously in modern history, 
each of whom rendered transcendent serv- 
ice to his country. Nelson, the real victor 
of Napoleon and establisher of European 
peace; Farragut, the far-reaching effect of 
whose services in the Civil War has yet to 
be recognized by the general public; and 
Dewey whose attack was as bold as that 
of Farragut at Mobile Bay (and I can use no 
higher praise), as successful as Washington’s 
Trenton victory, and whose diplomacy and 
tact, after his destruction of the Spanish 
squadron, make a shining page which will 
not be the least in his glorious record. 


Dewey. like Farragut, is one of the men 
of the service whose life has been in the 
steady treadmill of duty, without any con- 
spicuous events to bring him before the 
public, except those of the Civil War. His 
fine career in this has been known to the 
service, where in our long and intimate 
intercourse we come to know and estimate 
one another in a way hardly possible in any 
othercommunity. His gallantry and ability 
were thoroughly known; neither could have 
had a better test than in the lurid episode 
of the destruction of the “Mississippi,” 
when she grounded under the batteries at 
Port Hudson, and had to be abandoned and 
burned. He was then but a young fellow of 
twenty-five, the first lieutenant of his ship, 
already a trusted man. His services upon 
this occasion truly deserve to be described 
as brilliant and distinguished. The prepa- 
ration of the ship for thorough destruction by 
burning had to be carried on under a heavy 
fire of the enemy. The range was short, 
and the enemy, by means of bonfires on the 
bank, had thoroughly illuminated the 
doomed ship. Dewey proceeded with his 
work with a vigor and energy rarely seen, 
and. an imperturbability which, when 
coupled with such energy, is, by the world’s 
consent, called heroic. His presence at the 


capture of New Orleans, at Port Hudson, 


and in the two attacks at Fort Fisher, had 
given him a fuller experience of battle than 
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falls to the lot of most naval men, however 
long, their lives, and he led his squadron 
into action at Manila, no doubt, with a feel- 
ing of emulating his gallant and conspic- 
uous experience under our other great ad- 
miral now nearly forty years ago. 

The service knows Dowey as an ideal 
head of a fleet. Perfectly courageous, of 
thoroughly balanced judgment, and quick 
of decison, he has the qualities which carry 
one to fame, if opportunity be given. The 
man and the hour fortunately came together, 


and the country is richer in another bril- } 


liant page of history and another heroic 
figure. 


Dewey in this light stands for far more 
than the brilliant victor in a famous fight, 
or as the author of a proud page of history. 
His career has given a lofty impetus to the 
young which will bear noble fruit in nobler 
aspiration. He has become one of the most 
valued possessions which a nation can have 
—a national hero. After all, the Romans 
read more deeply into the human heart, and 
into the impalpable causes which sway hu- 
manity, when they apotheosized their great 
men, than we are apt to grant. Washing- 
ton, Nelson, Farragut, and the others on 
the long list of men of heroic deeds, stand 
for aspiration and noble planes of life and 
thought, Every name added is the world’s 
gain, and to such a list we add the name of 
Dewey. 


CAUGHT A NURSE. 
Didn’t Know Old King Coffee Had Her. 


“The duties of professional nurses call 
them among a great many different people, 
and it is surprising to know how many are 
suffering from the use of coffee, which is 
the primary cause of the majority of many 
nervous disorders. My own experience has 
been such that I feel that 1 can speak with 
some knowledge of the subject. 

‘Mor about ten years I was afflicted with 
a@ severe nervous disorder, which was so 
creat that sleep became an unknown thing 
to me without the use of opiates. I was a 
confirmed coffee-drinker at this time, but 
had never thought that had anything to do 
with the difficulty. 

‘After coming to Chicago to live, I was 
told by an acquaintance, who had been a 
similar sufferer from nervousness, that he 
discovered it was caused by the use of cof- 
fee, and when he made that discovery gave 
up the coffee and took up the use of Postum 
Food Coffee, and was completely restored. 
His argument sounded so logical, I was de- 
termined to make the experiment, and to 
my surprise, upon leaving off the coffee 
habit, I commenced to improve. This im- 
provement has continued, until now I am in 
complete health, and sleep well and natur- 
ally. I always advise patients suffering 
from nervous trouble to abandon the use of. 
coffee and use Postum, for I know what lam 
talking about on that subject. 

“Occasionally private families do not pre- 
pare Postum well; that is, they fail to allow 
a sufficient amount of time for boiling. It 
requires more boiling than coffee, but the 
care well repays, for the beverage is de- 
lightful to the taste and wonderfully nour- 
ishing.” Maggie F. Church, No. 2 E. 33d 
Place, Chieago, Ill. 

Postum is sold by all first-class grocers, 
and made by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“ He eee Best 
Who Laughs Last.’’ 


A hearty laugh indicates a 
degree of good health obtain- 
able through pare blood. As 
but one person in ten has . 
pure blood, the other nine 
should purify the blood with —— 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Then ae 
they can laugh first, last and a 


all the time, for perfect hap- me 
piness cqmties with good health a 
5 Sa | 4 

Never Disappoints: & 

Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating aa 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, x 
Bteel Alloy Church & School Bells. ¢g-Send oh 
Catalogue._ The C. 8. BELL COnHifobora, Os h 
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E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. 
Bells “made of Pure Oopper and Tin only. 
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Makers of the Largest Bell in America, 


MENEELY BELLCO., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 
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With its sweet, harmonious tone, the 
tongue of a 


“BLYMYER” BELL 


ynever appeals 'in vain to the appreciative 
‘ear. It stands out prominentiy from any 
number of rival bells by reason of its peculiar. 
blending of the sweet and sonorous. 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, Ly 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, ‘ 


H\2, EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 
4 SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


The Cox Sons & Buckley Co. — 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to fe 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - - Chicago, I. — 
WINDOWS, _ 


Church furniruge. 


R. G. GEISSLER, %X Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th ave.) New York. _ 
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JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 
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_they can feel more sure in Norway than in 
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A Norse Peasant Wedding 
(CONCLUDED) 


After supper on the first day, the guests 
naturally divide themselves into three div- 
The dancers occupy the dancing 
hall. the marriéd women, especially the 
older, find their way to the building known 
as the old folks’, where they entertain them- 
selves with coffee and gossip, while the 
men form small groups of from two to ten, 
or more, round the tables in the dining hall. 
Here some of them will sit all night and, 
perhaps, part of next day, talking over old 
times or new; about fishing trips made 
thirty, forty, or even seventy-five years 
ago; about the hard times during the war at 
the beginning of the century, etc., etc. 
Then national or commercial politics will 
be discussed, or the outlook for the season, 
either as to farming or fishing. Then, again, 
stories will be told or songs will be sung by 
some one in the party. Thus the old men 
will spend most of the time during these 
days of festivity, going from one group to 
another. But it is not only the old men who 
entertain themselves in this manner. There 
are always many of the younger sitting 
around listening to these tales, although 
out of respect they seldom put in a word 
themselves; and here intimate acquaint- 
ances and friendships for life are made’ 
There is always something very fascinating 
in these companies, and in these reviews of 
old times. They learn that their fathers, 
when they were young, had the same joys 
and sorrows and struggles as they them- 
selves are now experiencing. They hear 
them relate about their grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers, how they, in the 
same manner as these now, had told their 
youthful experiences. Then they have the 
hisstory of the grend fora century or two re- 
viewed. They feel that they themselves 
shall sometimes sit thus and talk over old 
times, while their children and grandchil- 
dren will be the listeners. 

There is always a strong feeling of kin- 
ship among them, as they know that their 
forefathers for more than thirty generations 
have shared the fate of their common coun- 
try, and that they, during all this time, 
have been friends and neighbors, have been 
living in the same grend together. Of this 


any other country, as there the farm always 
passes from father to son, and, if there be no 
son, it passes to the nearest of kin, accord- 
ing to the directions of the so-called adel’s 
law, the only law of its kind in the world. 
Between four and seven o'clock in the 
morning it is generally very quiet at the 
weddings. Almost everybody except the 
cooks are then having a few hours’ sleep, 
the women in the old folks’ building, the 
men in the two upper stories of the parlor 
pbuilding. Others have their sleeping apart- 
ments assigned/at some of the neighboring 
farmhouses. There is much joking and good- 
natured fun connected with arousing the 
sleepers in time for breakfast in the morn- 
ing. The governor of the feast summons 


the drummer to his side, and together they 


make a round of all the sleeping apartments. 
Often they enter a room quietly, and the 
drummer places his drum on the breast of 
some unsuspecting sleeper and then begins 


to beat it violently. This always has the 


desired effect. The object of the joke will 
be so startled that he can sleep no more, 
while the others will laugh their sleepiness 


away. 


The second day is the servant girl’s day 
at the weddings. 
o’clock in the morning they arrive from all 
the neighboring farms, each bringing a 
large can of the morning's milk, and they 
stay until it is time to go home and do the 
milking in the evening. 
children where she works, that cannot be 
left alone, then her mistress generally goes 
home and changes with her that day, that 
she may not be prevented from having her 
share of the festivity. 

Several times during the second and fol- 
lowing days, there is a change of programme 
in the dancing hall. Some one is called upon 
to tella story. A table is brought in onto 
the middle of the floor, and on top of this is 
placed a chair. 
his position. 
occasions are often symbolical, and are told 
in such a manner that only one of the listen- 
ers will understand their real and full mean- 
ing, and that one is always a young lady. 
This the story-teller can easily do by weav- 
ing into his story some incidents known only 
to him and the young lady, or parts of con- 
versations that have passed between them 
before. 
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ure in these stories are generally trolls and 
fairies, while the real hero and heroine are, 
of course, the story-teller and the young 
lady of his choice. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence that a young man will use an 
occasion like this to propose to one of his 
lady listeners before a large audience, and 
as far as is known, those who have the cour- 
age and adventurous spirit to do so in this 
extraordinary manner, are invariably ac- 
cepted when the two afterward meet. 
Another very beautiful and strictly Norse 
custom and form of amusement, is the so- 
called stevjing. This consists of alternate 
impromptu stanzas sung by two of the party, 
generally a young man and a young woman. 
The young man will begin by singing a 
stanza, wherein he asks some questions or 
describes his feelings. As soon as he ceases, 
some young woman in the crowd, with down- 
cast eyes and blushing cheeks, takes up the 
thread of thought by answering his ques- 
tions, and often winds up the stanza by ask- 
ing another. Thus they keep on till each 
has sung six or eight stanzas. Love is gen- 
erally the theme, and it is often of their own 
personal feeling that they sing. This stev- 
jing is difficult, as the rhyme and meter 
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must be perfect, and one must follow the 
thread of thought laid down by one’s oppon- 
ent in the foregoing stanzas. It is surpris- 
ing what poetic genius is sometimes dis- 
played on these occasions. 

Thus the festive days pass by. Everybody 
has putaside his everyday cares and troub- 
les for the time being, and is making the 
most out of these days of festivity. And 
there is everything to aid him in this. There 
he has all the best the country can offer to 
eat and drink, there he has all kinds of 
amusement, and, above all, there he sees, in 
whichever way he turns, friends and smil- 
ing faces. ‘ 

Toward evening on the last day, a dish is 
brought on the tables called the bride pud- 
ding. This is a signal that now the festiv- 
ities are at an end. The bride who has not 
worn the crown since the first day, now 
again appears with it on her head as she 
and the bridegroom take their places at the 


table., ; 
After the repast the bridal couple repair 


to the storehouse, where they receive the 
guests as they come to bid good-by, and 
give them presents, which, as mentioned be- 
fore, consist of cash. The bride receives 
the money, which she, according to the cus- 
tom, pretends not to want, while the pride- 
groom gives the donor a glass of wine. 
Within a couple of hours all the guests are 
on their way to their respective homes, and 
the scene of so much festivity again assumes 
its every-day attire.—The Inter-Ocean. 


‘Lady Help” 

N many parts of the Eastern States, an 

effort is in progress to solve the servant 
girl problem by the employment of educated 
and cultured young ladies as domestics. It 
is claimed that a number of such have been 
found who ‘‘prefer to eat and sit in the 
kitchen, and be called by their Christian 
names.” 

There may be a few educated young ladies 
with such preferences, but we do not be- 
there will ever be a large enough number 
to settle this much-vexed question. It is 
much more probable that the difficulty will 
be overcome by an alteration in the con- 
ditions of domestic service. 

The status of the house servant can be 
changed just as that of the nurse has been. 
When nurses were all ignorant creatures of 
the Sairey Gamp type, no woman who could 
avoid it would be a nurse. Now that a 
regular course of training is taken, and a 
nurse’s diploma méans that the possessor is 
a woman of good general education, with es- 
pecial professional qualifications, young 
women of every rank of life become nurses. 

If schools of domestic science were estab- 
lished’ where a woman could obtain a thor- 
ough training as cook, housemaid,or general 
servant, and receive a diploma when gradu- 
ated, a different standing would be given to 
domestic service, and doubtless a superior 
class of women would be attracted to it. 

They would be treated. as nurses are—as 
equals having a strictly business relation to 
the family. They need neither “sit in the 
kitchen,” nor ‘‘be called by their Christian 
names.” Suitable rooms would be assigned 
them, and they could be addressed as other 
young ladies are. 

There is nothing inherently degrading in 
housework, but domestic service has been 
made objectionable. Change the conditions, 
and plenty of bright, capable, educated 
young women will be ready to enter it.— New 
York Journal. 
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The American Oak in St. 
Petersburg : 


HE newspapers recently stated the fact 

of the presence of an American oak in 
the imperial gardens at St. Petersburg. 
Concerning this tree a curious story was totd 
many years ago, apparently with absolute 
verification. When Mr. Dallas, afterwards 
vice-president, was in St. Petersburg as 
American Minister, he was one day visited 
by a tall, awkward Yankee who, being re- 
quested to state his business, immediately 
said that he wanted to see the Emperor. He 
was assured that obtaining an interview 
with the Emperor was no easy task, but not 
being disposed to take a refusal, he was re- 
quested to leave his name and return in 
about a fortnight, when his application 
would probably be considered and deter- 
mined. 

A week or two later the American Minis- 
ter was surprised by a visit from the tall 
Yankee, and beginning to assure his visitor 
thatan interview with the Emperor could not 
be obtained, the Yankee responded that he 
had already seen the Emperor, and had just 
called in at the Embassy for the purpose of 
saying. good by, as he was on his way home. 
Mr. Dallas was dumbfounded, and inquired 
into the particulars, when he found that the 
man actually had, by sheer force of brass, 
succeeded in passing the guards at the pal- 
ace and seeing the Emperor. 

‘“‘T gave him a present, too.” 

“What was it?” inquired Mr. Dallas. 

‘‘An acorn from Mt. Vernon from a tree 
that grew over Washington’s tomb. The 
Emperor planted it in the garden with his 
own hands. I followed him out and saw him 


plant it.” 
Strange as the story was, it was true, and 


the oak now growing in the imperial gar- | 


dens at St. Petersburg sprang from the 
acorn carried thither as a present to the 


Emperor by the long, awkward American. 
—Pittsburgh Despatch. 


fOHE Galesburg Republican Register gives 
an interesting account of a lady residing 
in Victoria, Ill., who will shortly complete 
her century of life. Mrs. Leah Robinson 
was born in North Carolina, in January, 1800. 
She is still in good health, lively and cheer-. 
ful. Itseems strange, says the writer, to be. 
talking with one whose father and uncles took 
part in the Revolutionary War, who remem-° 
bers the stories of hardship and privation 
they told, endured while scouting in South 
Carolina; who recalls, as clearly as if they 
occurred yesterday, her parents’ accounts of 
the raid made on the inhabitants of the 
State by loyalists and royalists, tories, and 
whigs, British invaders and rebel defend-. 
ers of that harassed region. She remembers 
with special distinctness how many of her 
kin took part with Jackson in his forays 
with the Indians in Georgia, and his subse- 
quent glorious defense of New Orleans—of 
his regard for the welfare of his common 
soldiers, his care for their comfort when. 
well, and their nursing when sick and 
wounded. She recalls the enthusiasm of 
their support when Old Hickory ran for 
president. She has always been kindly and 
cheerful, and loved and respected by her 
many descendants. She lost a brother, 
years ago, who died at the age of 104. With 
her present health and strength, it will sur- 
prise none of those who know her if she 
lives to a still more advanced age. 3 


SCIENTIST says: “If the earth was. 
flattened the sea would be two miles 
deep all over the world.” After nleditating, - 
a Kansas editor gives out the following: “If 


any man is caught flattening out the earth,. 
shoot him on the spot. and don’t be too par- 
ticular what spot. A great many ofus can’t. 
swim.” : : ‘ 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


A Great Dane Dog 
BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 


: ea is a true story, and it all happened 
during this very last Christmastide. 
There was to be a big house-party a few 
miles out of the city, to which the fathers 
and mothers were going. The house-party 
was to last three days, and by means of ita 
large sum was to be raised for the benefit 
of a children’s hospital. 

Felice and many of her playmates were to 
spend the first day of their fathers and 
mothers’ absence with Alice Henshaw. It 
was to be a day of merry-making. First, 
there were to be games of romps, then 
luncheon; then there was to be a dolls’ 
party, followed by games, and after an early 
dinner, a real grandpa was going to tell 
them stories; Felice was sure that stories 
told by a grandpa would be even nicer than 
stories read by a governess. It was good 
sleighing, and Felice was to be driven in 
the big sleigh, with her family of dolls, to 
Mrs. Henshaw’s, and when the party was 
over, she would have another sleigh-ride to 
the home of some cousins,where she was ex- 
pected to spend two days. 

The little girl was very happy when she 
found herself seated under the warm sleigh- 
robes and saw the horses toss their heads, 
glad to be out in the keen, bright air, and 
heard the merry jingle of the bells. Lars, 
the Swedish coachman, drove through some 
business streets, as he had to leave an order 
at a florist’s, and Felice enjoyed seeing the 
street sights, the gay shop windows, and the 
merry, moving crowds on the walks. 

When they drove up to the florist’s, Lars 
jumped out and ran into the shop without 
hitching the team, but the door had hardly 
closed behind him when Felice noticed a 
neighbor, Mr. Forest, and beside him a 
huge yellow dog, which she knew he had 
bought two days before. The dog was whin- 
ing and acting very uneasy. Mr. Forest 
said: ‘‘What ails you, Luth? Be quiet, sir!” 
But Luth only licked his master’s hand and 
whined the more. Then Mr. Forest patted 
his head and said: ‘‘It’s all right, old fel- 
low!” : 

At that, the big dog came trotting up to 
the horses’ heads, and seizing the bridle in 
his teeth, stood holding them like an hos- 
tler until Lars came out. Then Mr. Forest 
said: ‘You should not leave your team un- 
hitched, Lars. It’s against the law, but my 
new dog thought he would save you from 
paying a fine.” 

Lars touched his cap and said: ‘‘I tank 
these hosses very safe in daylight, but I 
leave them unhitched not any more.” 

As they drove on, Lars told Felice that 
Luth was what is called a Great Dane dog; 
that he weighed one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and that he was wise and kind as 
well as strong, and that he had been trained 
to hold a standing team. 

As this story is to tell about Felice and 
the dog more than about Felice and the par- 
ty, I will only say that the little girls had a 
very happy day at Mrs. Henshaw’s; the 
dolls behaved properly, the supper was 
nice, and the stories told by Grandpa Hen- 
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shaw were the very best stories Felice had 
ever heard. 

Lars came for Felice at six o’clock, and two 
little girls were to be taken to their homes 
in the sleigh with her. They madea merry 
party; each child had a doll in her arms or 
placed primly on the seat beside her. They 
chatted and laughed and petted their dolls 
and listened quite awed to the great chimes 
in the courthouse tower, which seemed al- 
most over their heads as they drew up to the 
florist’s, where Lars had to call for the flow- 
ers he had ordered in the morning. 

This time he hitched the team by slipping 
the hook of the hitching strap into the ring 
of the granite block on the curbstone; or he 
thought he had done so, but he was in a 
hurry and the hook did not catch at all. 

It was so nearly dark that the pavement 
and street were all alive with moving shad- 
ows of people and teams. Now what hap- 
pened would probably not have happened if 
the horses had been without blinders, but 
Lars knowing them to be shy of shadows, 
thought they would be easier managed with 
blinders on, and so when aman with a 
screaming parrot came along and began 
playing on a barrel organ just behind them, 
they started and trembled with fright, and 
when, at the same moment, the shadow of a 
team of goats came in sight, the horses lIcst 
control of themselves and, plunging into the 
roadway, went off down the street at a mad 
gallop. 

The little girls screamed and tried to stand 
up, but they went pell-mell off their seats, 
and dolls, robes, and all were huddled in a 
heap on the sleigh floor. Felice cried: 
‘‘Whoa!” with all her might, but the horses 
seemed to plunge on all the faster, 

Teams cleared the way, dogs barked, ter- 
rified ladies and children scampered into 
shop doors, men and boys shouted: ‘‘Runa- 
way!” ‘‘Runaway!” policemen blew their 
whistles, but no one attempted to stop the 
frantic horses, and they ran on in the midst 
of the din to where, half a block ahead, Mr. 
Forest and Luth were standing under an 
electric light. 

Luth darted into the street and ran the 
same way the horses were running, and 
when the team came up with him he seized 
the nearest horse by the bits, and dragging 
on it with his whole weight and great 
strength, soon brought the team to a stand- 
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The process of dentition should 
no more be painful than the grow- 
ing of the nails or hair; that 

6. infants suffer when teething is 
due in many cases to the fact that 
they have not had a food that con- 
tained the material necessary for 
building up the teeth. Mellin’s Food 
not only contains material for the 

| flesh and muscles but contains 
the phosphatic salts for the bones 
and teeth. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send you a picture of our boy, 
taken when he was g months old. 


He has been raised altogether on, 
Mellin’s Food and used it until he 
was 18 months old, taking scarcely 
anything else, and a healthier 


child I have never seen. He is 
now 21 months and has 18 teeth, 
cut them all with very little trouble, 
all owing to the use of Mellin’s @ 
Food. I feel that I want to 
recommend it to all mothers. 
Mrs. J. S. Allen, McIntosh, Fla. of 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ane Ce 
AYLIGHT QPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis, 

Free Reclining Ohair Oars, Parlor-Oafé Oars, Pull 
man Buffet Open and Oompartment Sloeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Dll, Cent. R. R., Chicago, DL, 


* anteed, 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 
which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 


come in varioussizes, grades and prices, to suit every 
pocket. Recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An Elgin watch always has @ 
the word **Elgin’’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


Jo) Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 


ercs aR oA AeA AeA oe cee 


Always Specify 
the gentle-acting and faultless Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


A Little Light 


Watches 


There is 


no remedy so good, so reliable, so appetiz- 

ing, or so effective for constipation, sick 

headache, or that ‘‘out of sorts” feeling 
arising from a disordered stomach. 

“Tt invariably gives satisfaction.” 

TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 

ap SEN SSN SET YS ES 


At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 


*. 
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still, and held them until Mr. Forest came up. 

There was great cheering on the street 
for Luth, but the noble dog seemed to care 
only for the approval of his master. He 
wagged his tail and ran up to Mr. Forest, 
leaning his big head on his arm and looked 
up as if to say: ‘‘Was it done right?” 

Mr. Forest let Lars take the steaming 
horses home, put the children into his own 
sleigh, and took each one where she was to 
20. 

If you happen to be on a certain avenue 
in Minneapolis, on most any pleasant after- 
noon, you may see several little girls play- 
ing with a very large yellow dog. The dog 
wears a handsome link collar of silver about 
his neck, with a clasp bearing the words: 
‘‘Tuth from Felice,” and every one who 
knows Luth says he is a Great Dane in more 
ways than one. 


How Harold Disobeyed 


I WANT you to go down to the Lower Fold 
Harold, and fasten up all the chicken 
coops and the hen-house door. Jem is away 
at market with your father, and Jane is busy. 
Be sure you doit properly and come siraight 
back; vaby seems so poorly to-night.” 

And Mrs. Hayes turned in her weary walk 
to and fro, and began again to sing the old 
cradle song with which she was trying to 
soothe May to sleep. 

Harold dearly loved his little sister, and 
kissed her soft fingers now as he went out, 
saying cheerily: 

‘Allright, mother, I’llsee the little chick- 
abiddies to bed in no time.” 

He crossed the farm-yard, then through 
the orchard into the lane. But there he 
found several boys waiting. 

“Here, Harold, we were just looking for 
you! We are going to sail our boats down 
at Brook Hollow.” 

‘But I can’t come,” said Harold regret- 
fully. ‘I’ve got the chickens to see to, and 
mother told me not to be long. Baby May 
isn’t well.” 

‘Well, you can get back ina jiffy. We 
can get there in a quarter of an hour, have 
some fun,and be home by eight. The 
chickens can wait.” 


‘Perhaps it doesn’t matter for half an 
hour,” said Harold, hesitating. ‘‘Only moth- 
er said—”’ 


‘Matter? Of course not!” broke in Ned, 
rudely. ‘‘Come along; you’re not a nurse- 
maid to be tied down like that!” 

Fear of ridicule swept away Harold’s mis- 
givings, and soon all four boys were hurry- 
ing to the Hollow a mile away. There, in 
the fascination of playing in the brook, more 
than three hours went by. 

But the deepening darkness warned them 
of home and supper time, and Harold’s con- 
science now woke up in good earnest. 

“T.yuok here, boys, I’m off for home, and 
I'm sorry I came.” And Harold darted 
away, followed by the mocking laughter of 
his comrades. 

“I wont stop to go for a lantern and see to 
the chickens now,” he said as he crossed the 
yard; ‘‘it doesn’t matter if they are left for 
once!” ; 

There was a bright light in his mother’s 
room, and on the stairs he overtook Jane 
toilng up with a heavy pail of hot water. 

“Oh, Master Harold, where have you 
been? Missus isin such a way, for baby’s 
ina fit. And I’m all strange to the place 


and don’t know where the doctor lives, and 
master and Jem ain’t home yet. Oh dear, 
dear!” 


Before she had finished her incoherent 
tale, Harold was at his mother’s side. And 
he never knew afterwards which hurt him 
most—the reproach and grief on his moth- 
er's white face, or the sight of his baby sis- 


ter in the agony of convulsioas. | 


‘Run for the doctor at once, Harold! Oh, 
how could you be so long?” 


Cut to the heart, Harold flew down the 
lane and across the meadows to the doctor's 
house. Fortunately he was at home and 
came atonce. The warm bath had relieved 
the worst symptoms; but it was hours before 
baby was out of danger. And nobody slept 
much that night. Just as Harold and his 
father were sitting down to an early break- 
fast next morning, Jane came in with the 
coffee, and said: 


and Bath | 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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‘‘You never fastened up them fowls last 
night, Master Harold; and Jem says the rats 
have been and killed seven out of the eight 
Leghorn chicks your mother set such store 
jon” 

Then the whole story of Harold’s diso- 
bedience came out, and very grieved his 
father looked. 


‘Tet it teach you a lesson, Harold, that 
will last youa lifetime. Never say again 
about the smallest duty, ‘it doesn’t mat- 
ter.’ ’—The Child’s Conpanion. 


Best Line Burlington 


Sound 


Puget 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 


EEBSSOOERED FEO TE OTT me are by “The Burlington” from 
: BRAINS ARE : Chicago or St. Louis. 
% i 
Fs Built 4 The European plan Dining 
% 4 Car service is a special feature 
$ From Certain Kinds of § of excellence on this line. 
% % 
: Food : 
M1 00 H 
% bal 
eee G: Nuts : 
% = 
: rape-INUtS = £/ A COMBINATION SET 
4 Furnish it. a 
rere Tr rT Tr tt tL OF THE 
How to Make Nervous People. 
‘‘America has become a land of nervous rayer Book 
emotionalists, largely owing to our sins 
against the dietetic health laws of nature. AND 


“Only outdoor exercise: in a cold climate 
would enable vigorous individuals of our 
species to digest the viands forced upon ali- 
mentary organs enfeebled by sedentary oc- 
cupations,” writes Dr. Felix Oswald. 

Brain workers must have different food 
than day laborers, because brain work uses 
up parts of the brain and nerve centres, 
while physical labor uses up other parts of 
the body. A food for brain workers has 
been prepared by scientific food makers, and 
called Grape-Nuts. It is a pure, natural 
food made from selected parts of field grains 
known to contain the natural phosphate of 
potash and other elements used by the sys- 
tem in rebuilding and repairing the brain 
and nerve centres. This food is skillfully 
cooked at the factory, and is ready to be 
served instantly, either cold with cream or 
as a hot breakfast dish with hot milk or 
cream poured over it. All first-class 
grocers sell Grape-Nuts, and the Postum 
Co., at Battle Creek, Mich., manufacture 
the food. 


Hymnal 


Valued at $5.00, handsomely 
bound and printed on India Paper, 


will be sent 


FRE 


to any subscriber sending Two 
New Paid-in-Advance Subscrip- 
tions to The Living Church, plus 
20 cents for carriage. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE bank statement of the New York banks 

last week was again unfavorable, showing a 
further shrinkage all around. The financial 
situation, if not sensational, is at least unusual. 
Not only are high rates of interest prevailing in 
Wall street, and to a less degree throughout the 
country, but in London, Paris, and Berlin as 
well. The Bank of England advanced their dis- 
count rate to five per cent. the past week, and 
did it in a manner which was a practical decla- 
ration that an emergency exists. It is altogether 
likely that the South African controversy was 
the actual cause, as gold in large quantities is 
being drawn that way from England and Aus- 
tralia, but while the Bank of England has a 
comparatively fair supply of gold on hand, it 
has been running down of late, and the possibil- 
ity of a further drain to the United States 
causes uneasiness. The Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many advanced its rate of discount to six per 
cent., and its last weekly statement shows 
that while its circulation has been increased 
255 000,000 marks, yet its cash on hand has de- 
creased 115,000,000 marks. All this wide-spread 
stringency in money comes after a period of 
large gold production, during which time the 
world’s stock of gold must have increased large- 
ly. Itis hardly likely that so small an affair as 
a war with the Boers could fundamentally 
effect the whole financial situation of Hu- 
rope. In fact, the long continued tension in 
Germany denies it. Tight money in our coun- 
try accompanies a period of unprecedented 
activity and prosperity. Is it not likely that 
the fundamental cause is alike both there 
and here? We know pretty well that scarcity 
of money in this country means scarcity of cred- 
it inthe form of bank notes. The issue of bank 
notes is limited, and while they are redundant 
n periods of dullness, they get scarce in time of 
busine s activity. An amount that will do the 
work at one time will not do it at another. In 
a way this is true all over the so-called civilized 
world. The issuing of promises to pay in the 
form of bank notes is almost every where limit- 
¢d and controlled by law, and usually the gov- 
ernment reserves that right to itself. Asa re- 
sult, there is no more circulating medium to be 
had when you need it than there is when you 
don’t need it, and periods of money redundency 
and of money famine are aggravated and inten- 
sified thereby. Manifestly something more flex 
ible and adjustable is needed. 

There should be nothing particularly alarm- 
ing to usin the money situation. The unequal 
flow from the centre to the interior will soon 
be over, and its counter movement will set in. 
Inthe meantime general activities can get what 
accommodations are necessary, and a fairly 
stiff rate of interest will do no harm. 

Wall street_may suffer a little, but elsewhere 
five and six per cent. money is the rule, and bus- 
iness is so prosperous it can stand it. The grain 
and provision markets continue fairly steady. 
Wheat and provisions lost a trifle during the 
week, and corn ruled firm. Cotton has snown 
much activity, and has advanced sharply at 
times. In manufacturing and general merchan- 
dizing there is no change to note. Business is 
every where good. 


Tur exportation of manufactures in the eight 
months ending with August is forty-five mlllion 
dollars greater than in the corresponding months 
of last year, an increase of 22 per cent. During 
the eight months of 1899, the export of manu- 
factures has averaged more than one million 
dollars per day, including Sundays and holidays, 
the total for the 243 days being $246,228 916, 
while in the same months of last year the total 

xport of manufactures was $201,444 606 


Branch investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


TB. G. Logan 
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Quality vs. Price. 


the best. 


Sold on Installments. 


break and difficult to operate. 


A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 


any price, because faulty in action, liable to 


A labors 


saving machine for woman’s use should be 


IT IS TRUEST ECONOI1Y 
TO GET THE BEST. 


You can try one Free. 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D,C, 


Mrs, LAvuRA OsBoRNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses of instruction. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1445 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, III, 


THE CHIOAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
suition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, ILL 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
iges. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Norges Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford Academy, 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida C. Allien, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


MARYLAND 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 87th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBYVRE, Principal, 
Miss E. D. HuntLey, Associate Principal. 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


MICHIGAN 


’ s , 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary 


MINNESOTA 


St. Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT ERLLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


, 
Riverview Academy %” 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


Military 


discipline J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ci OHIO 

Miss Phelps’ Classical School {9°,.. 


151 KE. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Preparation for all colleges. Special studies and courses 
of college study. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Gymnasium. Fall term begins September 28th. 


Educational 


VIRGINIA 


, ’ , ’ ’ 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 

For Boys. The 61st year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


‘The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. H. D. Ropryson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 
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Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New Yorx 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co, Thdmas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
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AN EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY. 


It is generally conceded by economists who 
study the commercial situation of the country, 
that the great arteries of railway travel are a 
sure indication of its condition. A depression 
in commercial lines means abandoned business 
trips and the cancellation of pleasure travel, 
while a healthy condition of affairs means busi- 
ness trips and an increase of passengers on 
pleasure bent. 

A good evidence that a business revival has 
gone broadcast over this country is the “‘Lake 
Shore Limited,” the star train of the Vanderbilt 
system, between New York and Chicago, which 
is daily comfortably filled. With a view to tak- 
ing the best possible care of its patrons, the 
New York Central has arranged to increase the 
equipment of this train by placing an additjonal 
standard sleeper on the trains every day.’ To| . 
the regular traveler the appointments andcom-"}’ aad 


FIS 


OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER HOW} 
PREPARED !S MADE PERFECTLY | 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


& PERRIN 
EA UCENS| 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE: 


Y BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 
Y AWORTHLESS IMITATION. ~~ SEE SIGNATURE. 


se JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS; AGTS.,NEW YORK. 


forts of this train are well known, but ifyou.|-° 
have ‘never made_a trip on it, you owe it to. 
yourself to see-and enjoy the.adyance,made. in. 
comfort and luxury in modern railway. travel, 
Remember the fare is no higher of thts train, 
except between New York and Chicago,, while 
the accommodations and service place this par- 
ticular train conspicuously at the head of the 
list, when compared with other lines,—Albany’ 
Journal. 


~ School Luncheons 


-T'HE'siibject of luncheons for the little ones 
~L> attending school is not generally given the 
thought and care it deserves. In ‘“‘putting up” 
the lunch,.aim at variety. Use more fruit and 
less meat, is a good rule for most lunches, espe- 
cially for the children. Rich cakes, pies, and 
puddings should be used sparingly, although 
plain sponge cake, ginger bread, or cookies, and 
cornstarch:pudding, custard,and tapioca, may be 
used daily. 


OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys —- what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are-right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any la-np 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for 1. 


Address 


The greater part of the preparation for the 
lunch should be made the day before. Meats 
should be cooked, cooled,chopped, and seasoned ; 
if to be taken in slices, a very sharp knife should 
be used, and the thinly sliced meat wrapped ina 
damp napkin. If the startjis for any reason to 
be a very early one, the sandwiches may also be 
made up the night before and similarly wrapped 
to prevent drying. 


A pretty basket or box should be provided for 
carrying the lunch, and waxed or parafine paper 
is the best for wrapping, as it is impervious to 
odors. Articles with a pronounced odor should be 
wrapped in two thicknesses; it may be procured 
in bulk from wholesale paper houses, and deal- 
ers in confectioners’ supplies, or it can be 
bought by the sheet from any confectioner, but 
the latter is by far the most expensive plan. 
Have on hand a supply of paper napkins, and 
the little porcelain egg cups with tops that 
screw on, are just the thing in which to carry 
stewed fruit. jams, custards, or little puddings. 
Fasten to the under side of the cover of the 
box or basket, a couple of folded paper napkins, 
also line the box with one, and wrap each artic’e 
carefully by itselfin the waxed paper. The fruit 
sbould be put in the bottom of the box, then 
the light dessert in paper boxes or cups, with 
the tarts, cakes, or cookies. Separate the des- 
sert from the hearty courses by means of a bit 
of pasteboard, on which place the salad (if any) 
in glasses, accompanied by the crackers or 
wafers and pizkles—the last named should be 
sent but rarely. Lastly, arrange the biscuits 
bread, or sandwiches, with the meat or hard 
boiled eggs, olives, and celery. Cover the whole 
with a piece of waxed paper, and fasten down 
the lid securely.— Good Housekeeping. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Made to clean be- 


tween the teeth. The il 
a 


ic ONT 
Prophylactic ;|JEAAARD 
Tooth Brush won 


un J 
is the ONLY brush that does this thoroughly, because it has irreg- 
ular tufts and is curved to fitthe mouth. Note the illustration. 
Always sold ina yellow box. By mail or at dealers’, Adults’, 
35c. Children's (2 sizes, 25c). Send for free booklet “* Tooth 
Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO. 25 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Strengthens the stonach and creates 
a good appetite for food. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


. «« Bind Your Copics of. 


The Living Church 


By special arrangement we are able to suppl) 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered it 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost © 
5 cents. Address all orders to aK 


The Living Church, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


LARKIN SOAPS 


TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


Midland Route 


VIA OMAHA, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN, and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Every Friday Night 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAK 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO LEAVES TaE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10:35 p.m., 


connecting with all trains from the East, carrying 
First and Second-Class Passengers for Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and all points in California. 


Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early. 
TOURIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $6.00, 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST, 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


Persona] examination of Securities 
IMPROVED Thirteen Years’ Experience. 


FARMS ONLY. The most careful investigation courted. 
W. L, WILLIAHSON. LISBON. NORTH DAKOTA, 


Pettijohn’s 


CARRIAGE BUYERS CWS trelarcest 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world selling 
direct to consumer. ELLH ART HARNESS & CAR- 


BIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gail Borden 851 INFANT Foo. 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


lEagle Brana Condensed Milk 


DIFFERENT children have different powers of 
digesting milk. Fed with the same milk, one 
child may thrive and another may not. Mel- 
lin’s Food can be mixed with fresh milk in, the 
proper proportions to suit different individual 
cases. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Send for 
circular. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co,, Larkin St,, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Schieffelin & Co.. New York 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials. 
Photographs submitted, on request. 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J. & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST. 
NEW YORK 


or Wood. Stained Glass 


Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., Ls. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 


=or= 


Darlington’s Hymnal 


The publisher of Darlington’s Hymnal with Music 
announces the publication of an ‘Organ Edition,” 
handsomely printed and _ substantially bound. 
Price, $1.75 net. 

A number of organists who favor this Hymnal onits 
musical merits have repeatedly urged the prepara- 
tion of an organ edition, and to meet the demand the 
publisher now issues a beautiful double-paged oblong 
volume, printed on good paper, and so arranged that 
each bymn tune can be played without turning over a 
leaf. The p’easure and convenience of this special 
edition will add greatly to the popularity of Darling 
ton’s Hymnal, which has been pronounced the only 
genuine ‘congregational’ tune book in our Church. 

The latest edition of Darlington’s Hymnal has an 
appendix containing the complete musical score of 
the Choral Service, the Litany, and the Holy Com- 
munion. : 

Oblong, 10% x7x1 inch; cloth binding, red edges. 
Price, $1.75 net. 


Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Churc 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co., 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows 


CARYL COLEMAN 


GLASS AND 
DECORATING CO 


Regular edition, cloth, red edges. Price, 75 cents. 
President 3-5-7 W 29th Street = 
RusSELL STURGIS Foot 
Vice President NEW YORK 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publister, 


2 & 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


FOR THE ADVENT SEASON, 
A NEW, SMALL 


Catechism for Beginners 


On the New Testament and 
Church History is now ready. 


It is a companion to one on the Old Testament, and 
each is entitled, ‘A Catechism on the Biole.” 


By MRS. C. H. SMITH. 
Author of “Christ in Type and Prophecy, Christ 
in the Gospels and the Church,” etc. 


PRICE, 5 cts. 


Jas. Pott & Co., Pub. sen 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, $1.50.) 

TrisGuurc is now being buill of STONE,and 
= will cost, completely FURNISHED, 

less than 

“Dae”, a We CAN DO AS WELL 
Tpawn | t FOR YOU. SHALLWE? 
JOHN SUTCLIFFE. 
Cuveck ARCHITECT 
218 ladalle at 
CHICAGO. 


Entered in the Chicago Post Qjice as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 
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CRANCEL 


Airs | 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham's, 288 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’'s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson's, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison's Son, 1326 
F. st.. N. W. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender's risk. 

CHANGE OF ADDREsSs.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

ForEIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXcHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for exchan e. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents 8& line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS FOR THE FAITHFUL 


Gathered by the Rey. John C. Sage. Endorsed by bishops. 
priests, and people. Seventh thousand now on sale. 


The Churchman says: “Has the merit of simplicity, 


directness and brevity. There are thousands of ad- 

herents and communicants of the Church who would 

be very richly benefited by the use of these extremely 

well edited guides to devotion and to the ordering of 

the Christian life.” 

Heavy paper, 5 cents. Cloth, 10 Cents. 
CHURCH LIFE CO., DIXON, ILL. 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
t book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


“ORGAN EDITION" |Some New Books. 


The Teachers’ Prayer Book. 


Adapted to the use of the Church ia the United 
stares. By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D, 
D.C. L.. Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of 
Londo.. With an introduction by the Rt. Rev. 
HeEnrRY C. POTTER, D. D., LL. D.. D.C. L., Bishop 
of New York. 18mo, cioth, red edges, Price, $1 net; 
by mail $1.10. 
“This work is very well done, and is calculated to be of 
great use to both teachers and scholars "—Living Church. 
“The whole is a marvel of convenience and utility.”— 
The Churchman. 
“The notes on the Epistles, the Gospels, and the Psalms 
are peculiarly excellent."—Church Standara. 


A New, Revised, and Popular Edition of 
The Treasury of the Psalter. 


An a‘d to the bet'er understanding of the Psalms in 
their use in public and private devotions, compiled 
by the Revs. G P. HUTINGTON and H. A. METCALF. 
With a Preface by the BISHOP OF CENTRAL NEW 
YoRK. 12mo, cloth, $1 00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


“Tt is a most instructtve and scholarly work, and will be 


found most useful, both to the clergy and laity who would 


wish to understand tae inspired Book of the Psalms.”"— 
Rey. Dr. F. Grsson, in The Churchman. 


Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek 
Church. 


By the Rev. A. H Hore, M. A., Trinity College, Ox- 

ford, author of “Eighteen Centuries of the Church 

in England.” ‘History of the Church Catholic,” ete. 

Svo, cloth, $6 00. 

“The book before us fills a gap in our ecclesiastical liter 
ature a volume which Churchmen will do well 


first to read and then to place upon their shelyes “— 
Church Times, London. 


Modern Problems and Christian Ethics. 
By the Rsv. W. J. HOCKING. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Sketch of Mediaeval Church History 


By Rev. S. CHEETAM. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E.&J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


7&9 West 18th St., New York. 
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“The Tucker 
Hymnal”’ 


in quantities. 
$1 00 Full cloth. 


HIS music edition of The Hym- 
nal is now so widely used, and 
so generally satisfactory, that it 

is not necessary to add to the announce- 

ment that the price is now only one 
dollar per copy in quantities. 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, New York. 
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1899 
Wovello, Ewer & Co.'s 


MUSIC FOR PARISH CHOIRS 


A Selected List of 
ANTHEMS and SERVICES 


Issued at a uniform price of Five Cents. Withsa 
classified list of Anthems for Special Occasions and 
a list of Complete services. 
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We have now ready & number of compositions for Har- 
yest and Christmas, inclading many new works at various. 
prices. Send for copies on approval. We also supply & 
Monthly Service List ss an aid to Clergy, Organists, sand 
Choirmasters in selecting appropriate Services and AR 
thems. This is supplied regularly, free of charge. if desired. 


NOVELLO. EWER & CO., ; 


21 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


Y REFUSING TO ACCEPT THE 
Boer ultimatum, England placed the 
former in the position of either strik- 
ing before Great Britain was pre- 
pared, or postponing the struggle until the 
latter had mobilized a large army, and ac- 
cumulated a vast amount of war material. 
The Boers chose the former alternative, and 
England now has something more than a 
semblance of right in the bitter struggle 
which will ensue. There is no doubt that 
England will eventually triumph, whether 
right or wrong, and the Boers must then ac- 
cept whatever terms are offered. In the 
statement-of President Kruger that ‘the 
war will either make South Africa free, or 
make itthe white man’s grave,” there is a 
grave menace, as it implies that he will 
arouse the bloodthirsty savage tribes ifit be 
seen that the Boers are being overpewered. 
The proportion of blacks to whites in South 
Africa is twelve to one, and should Presi- 
dent Kruger be able to carry out his im- 
plied threat, the consequences are too terri- 
rible tocontemplate. The present contest 
is not so much Great Britain, as the finan- 
ciers, against the people of South Africa. 
R= 
N A SPEECH DELIVERED RECENTLY 
in Chicago, Secretary of War Root ex- 
pressed in a convincing manner our rela- 
tions to the Philippine Islands, and the rea- 
sons why the campaign is being prosecuted. 
Secretary Root holds that there is no 
Filipino nation, there being, on the contrary, 
over sixty nationalities occupying several 
hundred islands, and of these races, but one 
in opposition to American occupation. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Root, the practically unani- 
mous declaration of men who have studied 
the subjec: is, that the people are not fit for 
self-covernment, and they themselves do 
not want it, except under the protection of 
the United States. The struggle against 
the United States is prompted by the selfish 
ambition of a military dictator, who has 
gathered together all the forces of disorder, 
and with his bands occupies one-half the 
Island of Luzon. There is nothing more 
comforting than this optimistic view. 


= 
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ERVIA, AN UNIMPORTANT, WEAK 
little Balkan State, has shown itself to be 

on the same level as ex-King Milan, its 
whilom ruler, who has made himself a no- 
torious European character. While France 
has had a Dreyfus case, Servia has had a 
ease even more disgraceful. Some months 
ago @ man attempted to assassinate ex-King 
Milan. He was at once arrested, but not 
brought to trial, as the authorities believed 
he represented a revolutionary movement, 
and they desired through him to become 
fully cognizant of the plot. Belgrade be- 
came the scene of political strife so heated 

' that martial law was declared. On the 
opening of the trial the would-be assassin 
became one of the principal witnesses, and 

, implicated men of all types, some of excep- 


‘tionally high character and standing. The 


latter were convicted by most shameful and 
unjust methods. Russia and Austria have 
shown official disapproval of the proceed- 
ings, and the end is not yet. 
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T IS ANNOUNCED OFFICIALLY 

that a temporary agreement has been ef- 
fected in the matter of the Alaskan boun- 
dary dispute, which difficulty proved an ef- 
fectual impediment in the proceedings of 
the Joint High Commission in framing a new 
treaty between the United States and Can- 
ada. The settlement is not prepared, but 
will stand until an agreement is finally 
reached. But little attention would have 
been attracted had it not been for gold dis- 
coveries in the Alaskan regions. Nobody 
appeared to care for the ownership of a 
frozen and well-nigh inaccessible strip of 
territory, until it was found that these same 
strips possessed immense riches beneath its 
unattractive cuvering. As Canada exactsa 
royalty on all mining operations, it became 
vitally necessary to arrange a temporary 
settlement, in order to prevent trouble 
among miners. 

a 
HE SEASON JUST CLOSING HAS 
been one of unsurpassed prosperity for 
lake carriers. The extraordinary activity 
in iron and steel and their kindred indus- 
tries, created a demand for vessels far ex- 
ceeding the available tonnage, and the re- 
sult was an advance in rates which has 
made the ownership of vessels exceedingly 
profitable, a condition which for some 
years has not existed. Ore has been car- 
ried this season on a basis of sixty cents per 
son, and charters have already been made 
for next season on a basis of one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents. This means that 
iron ore will be at least two dollars higher 
next year in Eastern markets. 
si 3s 
HERE WAS HELD IN CHICAGO THIS 
week a convention of anti-imperialists, 

called for the purpose of forming a national 
association, having as its obj-ct united and 
vigorous opposition to the Pailippine policy 
of the administration. Waile the honesty of 
leaders of the opposition may not be ques- 
tioned, and although they may be sincere in 
their desire to save the country from what 
they believe to be the mistake of imperial- 
ism, it is nevertheless questionable as to 
whether such action as is proposed is in good 
taste as matters stand at present. Untila 
permanent policy is decided upon, it cannot 
be known what cause really exists for oppo- 
sition, and any action antagonistic to the 
present policy cannot but encourage the 
Filipinos to further and more determined 
resistance, particularly if it be thought that 
a majority of the people of the United 
States are favorable to Filipino independ- 
ence. Until the Filipinos lay down their 
arms, the question cannot be decided, hence 
discussion as to a final gees Spleen of the 
islands is premature. 


DVICES FROM WASHINGTON ARE 
in effect that the question of esta lishing 
a parcels post will receive serious attention 
at the hands of Congress during the forth- 
coming session. It is believed such an in- 
novation would not only be possible, partic- 
ularly if certain second-class privileges now 
in effect were restricted, but would greatly 
result to the public good. At present the 
limit is four pounds and the rate of postage 
sixteen cents per pound. If a parcels post 
were established, the weight limit would be 
ten pounds, and the rates considerably less 
than those now existing. The Pacific coast 
would be greatly benefited, for while the ex- 
press companies compete with the govern- 
menton short hauls, they do not do so inthe 
case of long distances. 
a 
N HIS ANNUAL REPORT, WHICH IS 
now being prepared, and which will 
shortly be presented, T. V. Powderly, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, will recommend 
more stringent laws to reduce the number 
of undesirable immigrants. Although laws 
now in force have accomplished desirable 
results, it is felt there is still room for im- 
provement, as, in spite of safeguards, many 
immigrants succeed in entering the country 
who are likely eventually to become public 
charges. Immigration from some countries 
ison the increase, the number thus far this 
year being 300 000, as against 200.000 the 
whole of last year. Steamship companies 
are said-to be growing careless, and a law 
will be recommended providing a fine of 
$1 000 in the case of each immigrant brought 
to this country in violation of law. Falling 
off in Irish immigration is due to improved 
conditions in that country through laws 
which afford better opportunities to the 
poor, particularly as to the ownership of 
land. Land can be purchased from the 
government, and paid for in installments, 
covering a period of thirty-five years. 
—-t— 
Ae NSIDERABLE INTEREST AT- 
taches to efforts now being made to push 
the Hanna-Payne shipping bill at the forth- 
coming session of Congress. Figures pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Navagation show 
that subsidies paid by the United States are 
small, compared to the amount which other 
countries contribute toward the upbuilding 
of their merchant marine. Friends of the 
bill claim there will be enough votes to as- 
ture its passage, but there are many who 
consider a subsidy system unnecessary, and 
that even ifit were, it would be fully coy- 
ered by the provisions of the Elkins bill, 
which proposes to achieve the sam2 result 
by levying discriminatiag dutieson all goods 
not imported in American ships. It is held 
that direct subsidies are an inevitable source 
of scandal, and that in the cases of certain 
great corporations they would be given a 
premium for running steamers to perpetuate 
their own monopolies. Under the provisions 
of the Eikins bili, there would be no dis- 
crimination as to owners of American ships, 
and all would share equally in benefits, 
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The 


HE nineteenth Church Congress 

held its meetings in St. Paul, Minn., 

Oct. 10-13th. On the evening pre- 

vious to the opening of its sessions, 
the Minnesota Church Club held its Trini- 
tytide meeting at the Hotel Ryan. About 
100 persons sat down to dinner. Bishop 
Whipple referred to the 40csh anniversary 
of his consecration us occurring Fr day, 
Oct. 13th, and to be commemorated 
at St. Paul’s church, St. Paul. Dr. C. C. 
Tiffany, general chairman of the Church 
Congress, spoke of the opposition which the 
initial meeting had met, but Bishop Whip 
ple, ‘‘the fearless Bishop of Minnesota,” had 
boldly fostered the Congress, and had ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion at that first 
meeting in Calvary church. 


° 


SERMON BY BISHOP WHITE 


On Tuesday the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated at Christ church, Bishop Whipple 
being the celebrant, and Bishop White, of 
Michigan City, preaching the sermon. His 
theme was, ‘‘Unity in variety,’ having ori- 
gon in God,expressed in nature and in grace, 
and seeking utterance in this Church Con- 
gress. 

I am reminded, he said, as I stand here, of the 
words of the Bishop of Lincoln as he rose to 
speak to the people at Lambeth Conference, and 
said that he spoke with diffidence for the knowl- 
edge which he possessed he had had from the 
books which the men before him had written. I 
find myself addressing men who are studying 
what is needed, men who are trying to deter- 


mine the methods under which the work of 


Christ may be successfully carried on under our 
existing conditions. I do not fear study, nor do 
I fear discussion, for the Word of God could not 
be God’s Word did it. not court examination and 
inquiry. 

Iam anxious that the Church should present 
a united front to the world. We are talking 
much of unity. Indeed, we boast a little of what 
we ourselves have done to bring about a re- 
union of a somewhat hostile, broken, and jealous 
Christendom. But I ask, is the Church united 
within herself? There is no conflict in God. 
There is absolute harmony in the divine thought 
and purpose and plan. Is there not a danger 
that we, drawing variable conclusions from dif- 
ferirg conditions under which we live, may 
forget that the remedy for sin is one devised by 
God? 

What are we doing with the Epiphany gift 
that made us disciples? Are we pleasing our- 
selves? Unless we bend low to the poor and 
blind and ignorant, and lift them up, unless we 
bear the infirmities of the weak, the weak will 
overthrow the strong. The Church must be a 
missionary. It cannot confine itself to the aris- 
tocratic pew, to glittering altars and beautiful 
singing, else social disorder will submerge the 
Church. I ask whether that type of Christian 
belief which we call independent, exhibits more 
positively the vigor of Christian service as or 
dered by God, than that which we call histori- 
cal? I ask if thereis a reluctance on the part of 
historical Christianity to incur the hardships 
which such missionary work, would lay upon it? 
If there is. may it not be traceable tosome doubt 
injected into our lives? 

Let us not have so much controversial theoloe 
gy, and more of the unalterable Word of God. 


In the afternoon the guests were given a 
drive around the city, after which they re- 
ceived the Church people of St. Paul, at the 
Hotel Ryan. The guest of honor, Bishop Pot 
ter, was on his way to Honolulu to arrang 
for the transfer of the Church there from 
English to American jurisdiction. 


The Diving Church 


Nineteenth Church Congress 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


In the evening the sessions were held in 
the People’s church. After prayer and mu- 
sic, Bishop Whipple made the address of 
welcome. 


He referred to a meeting 28 years ago in the 
study of Grace church, New York, summoned 
by Dr. Potter, where many leaders of the 
Church, responsive to a like movement in the 
Church of England, assembled in the belief that 
the Church had never graver problems to solve, 
and that they could be solved only by the appli- 
cation of the Gospel; that there was no ques- 
tion, social or civil, affecting the welfare of a 
Christian State, in which the Church had not a 
deep and abiding interest. 

It. was in this spirit the Church Congress 
was founded, in the belief that out of fraternal 
intercourse and discussion would come clearer 
views of truth and closer union. This 19th ses- 
sion meets when grave questions again loom on 
the horizon. No branch of the Church had ever 
a more glorious mission or faced graver prob- 
lems. The whole heathen world lies open for 
evangelization, and the Church must be in the 
forefront o{ missionary work. ‘mid the strife 
of tongues it must hold up the olive branch of 
God’s peace. Hearts cannot be reached by plat- 
itudes. Our tongues must be on fire with the 
Holy Ghost, and then men will believe. The 
outlook is not dark. Hands and hearts were 
never so busy as now in caring for suffering hu- 
mavity. What is true of the Church’s progress 
any where is true of the Church in America. 


“DOES NATIONAL EXPANSION INVOLVE 
IMPERIALISM?” 


Bishop Potter on rising to read his paper, 
on the above-named topic, was given an Ova- 
tion. . 

After speaking of the apparent improbabillty 
that a nation which has delivered itself from the 
rule of:kings and the rights of the few as against 
the disabilities of the many, will— being, more- 
over, a people that has adopted the principle of 
universal suffrage—revert to a system which 
takes away that privilege and remits the gov- 
ernment to the will of an individual, which is 
substantially the imperial idea, he showed that 
whatever may be improbable, nothing is more 
entirely possible than that a nation which still 
preserves the form of democratic government 
may in time subordinate itself to methods of its 
administration, which, sooner or later, will 
bring the substance of imperialism along with 
them. We will suppose that a great trans-mari- 
time power has acquired on these shores a 
large group of islands. These have come into 
its hands, we will say, not by conquest, but by 
purchase. This foreign power has thus ac- 
quired a great group of islands of which, prac- 
tically, it knows nothing. They are very num. 
erous, of very diverse populations, and of very 
dissimilar grades of civilization. The distant 
owner of them under this new dispensation is a 
republic, and their governments. so far as they 
have had any, have rested upon monarchical 
and ecclesiastical traditions wholly alien to the 
republican ideas. Some of them, however, have 
been maintaining a long and heroic struggle for 
freedom, and have fondly hoped that their pur- 
chase bya republic will be simply the prelude to 
the achievement of that end. 

Now it would seem at least reasonable that 
the conquering or purchasing republic, which- 
ever you choose to call it, should inaugurate its 
relations to its new possessions by some confer- 
nce with its dominant peoples. But no, its first 
word is subjection, its first demand, surrender, 
its first, second, and third conditions are: We 
will recognize nobody, we will treat with no- 
body, we alone will dictate alltheterms. The 
policy does not work happily. These pestiferous 
wards of the nation will not lay down their arms; 
and these alien communities, instead of hailing 
the Stars and Stripes with a wild delight, are 
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actually insolent enough to intimate that they 
would rather salute a flag of their own. 

What strange stupidity, what exasperating 
obstinacy! True enough, when we turn back to 
the history of 1776 we find something curiously 


like it; but then the Declaratiou of Independ- _ ; 


ence is a ‘“‘back number,” and ‘“‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” are the right only of 
the most favored nations. 

Let us suppose, however, that the time comes 
when this foreign republic has crushed out the 
last ember of rebellion, and stifled every faint- 
est note of protest. Unfortunately such a con- 
dition in conquered territories will not always 
“stay put.” 
vives, the old passion for freedom wakes anew 
(we never realized until now, when we see it in 
somebody else, what a naughty thing it was!) 
and so the new possessions must be vigorously, 
which, in fact, means rigorously, governed. 
There must be hosts of troops and scores of gov- 
ernors, and the organization of armies and staffs 
and military courts for nobody knows just how 
many islands. 

How are these governments to be constituted? 
Who are to choose the governors? By what 
laws are they themselves to be governed? They 
have power, ¢. g., toinflict the death penalty. 
By whom is it to be adjudged—a drum-head 
court-martial? Who are to determine the rev- 
enues, and how are they to be administered? 
The sovereign authority, in the final sense of 
that term, is some thousands of miles away. 
H wis it to regulate the appointment of gover- 
nors, satraps, and the rest? Who-is to decide 
as to their competency and fitness? The taxes 
are to be assessed and collected, and expendi- 
tures to be regulated. How is the chief ruler 
of the distant republic, in whom, as it happens, 
there is invested, at any rate for the time being, 
really despotic power, to attend to all these mat- 
ters? * * * * Now when you take the ques- 
tion of government out of highly civilized com 
munities such as ours, and transfer it to some 
semi-civilized islands, thousands of miles away, 
the question is not what expansion of that kind 
theoretically implies, but what is it likely, prac- 
tically, to involve? It is, of course, conceivable 
that in the persons of those to whom these dis- 
tant governments shall be committed, we shall 
find only the highest ideals, and only the most 
incorruptible integrity. But what are the prob- 
abilities in the case? What is the likelihood 
that there, any more than any where else, the 
stream will rise higher than the source?.... 
Now,it would seem as if you could not easily find 
a situation more analogous to that of India than 
than which exists to-day, ¢ g., in the Philippines. 
There are the same diversities of race, condi- 
tion, religion, tribal traditions, and the like, and 
in the case of these insular communities there 
is no binding interest whatever. To undertake to 
super-impose upon them our free institutions 
would seem to be an utterly hopeless task, and, 
in such a situation, what is the alternative but 
a form of government which, while not nominal- 
ly, yet practically, in its essential absolutism, is 
imperial? The name may be absent, but the 
ihing must be there, because it must be. 


Yes, it may be answered at this point, per- 
haps this is so, but it cannot come to pass with- 
out our own consent, What is it, 1 would ask, 


which makes that impossible? Already wehave 


seen how easy it is to drift into imperial meth- 
ods, which are simply the methods of paternal- 
ism, in this very connection, A cardinal princi- 
ple of “government of the people, by the people, 
for the peopie,’’ is that the people shall not be 


treated like chilaren and kept in the dark. A eH 


sound public opinion, we say, is the great bul- 


wark of a republic, the foundation stone on 


which its popularity and prosperity must need: 
rest Yes, but howare you going to get it if th 
public is kept in ignorance,in any particular case 
of the facts? In war,it is true that milita y 


plans and movements may be concealed, lest 1 S 


should give aid and comfort to theenemy. But — 


Toe old revolutionary idea sur- 


\ 
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in governing one of our own dependencies the 
suppression of the facts in the case, the conceal- 
ment of what has actually happened, is just as 
vicious in principle with reference to the insur- 
gents in Manila as it would be with reference to 
the strikers in Pittsburgh. In both these cases 
you and I and our fellow-citizens are entitled to 
know ail that has transpired, in order that we 
May assist in reaching a conclusion as to what 
ought to be done in a matter in which, after all, 
the burdens are ours. and the final responsibili- 
ty is ours no less. In this connection, the search- 
ing of the mails, the proscription of certain pub- 
lications, and the stifling of correspondence is 
one of the most intolerable outrages which a 
free people has ever suffered, and it is signifi- 
cant most of all of the development of a tenden- 
cy which foreshadows that, whether, as I have 
said, we are likely to have imperialism in our 
distant possessions, in form we already have it 
at home in fact. 

The thing that destroyed Rome was the 
loss of her homogeneity. Her various tribes 
and races became at last too diverse and mutual- 
ly hostile to be harmonized in any orderly and 
harmonious whole, and peoples incapable of self- 
government turned at length to imperious Cesar 
with inexpressible relief. : 

It is the reaction that waits always upon that 
territorial expansion which imports into the 
political problem communities that cannot be 
converted to a higher civilization save by war, 
and that cannot be ruled save by arms. Our 
strength to-day consists in the triumph of those 
great civic ideals which are the property alone 
of Anglo Saxon civilization. But if we persist 
in diluting that civilization too largely, the result 
needs no prophet to forecast. We may have 
territorial expansion and material prosperity, 
and, for a time, it may be, have possession 
which in the mere dream of it has begun to in- 
flame our people with a strange inebriety—I 
mean world-wide supremacy—but in the winning 
of it we shall have lost every distinguishing 
characteristic of a free and self-governing peo- 
ple. 

IT end as I began, by asking, Is it worth while? 
And if you ask me what to-day is an honorable 
alternative, I answer that a gracious Providence, 
as I believe, has just now givenit to us in an 
ever-memorable achievement consummated last 
July at the Hague. Our native fire-eater who 
is generally half loafer and half army beef con- 
tractor, h.s attempted to treat the recent inter- 
national peace conference with a fine scorn, 
which can only react on himself. For myself, I 
do not hesitate to describe it as one of the most 
memorable and pregnant events in human his- 
tory. It has no legal force, you say, and no com- 
pulsory authority? That, an intelligent mind 
ought to see,is one of its noblest distinctions. For 
it has, and it will have more and more, behind 
it, that mightiest of all forces, which is moral 
foice, and which finally is the one constraining 
power which determines the deliberate actions, 
whether of nations or of men. 

It may, indeed, be suggested that any action 
which looks to the reversal of our present policy 
in the Philippines would be tantamount to an 
acknowledgment that that policy had been 
wrong. The objection is one which always re- 
minds me of an experience of a professional 
friend of mind who for some years practiced 
medicine in Russia, On one occasion he was 
called upon to attend a lady of high rank resid- 
ing in one of the southern provinces, who was 
suffering from a severe cold in the head. “I 
would advise your highness,” he said, ‘to re- 
move your shoes and stockings, and place your 
feet in a bucket of water, and afterwards rub 
them briskly with a coarse towel.”” ‘But,’ she 
exclaimed in dismay, ‘‘that would be washing 
my feet.” “True, your highness,’? answered 

~ the doctor, ‘‘the prescription is open to that ob- 
jection.” To submit to an international court, 
representing the best wisdom of the best peo- 
ples, the question of the best disposition and 
future administration of the Philippines, may be 


- to.admit that asa nation we are not infallible, 


but, then, surely, a great nation can afford to 
leave that claim to the somewhat Pickwickian 
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maintenance of it at present afforded under 
alien skies and remote and un-American tradi- 
tions. 


The Rev. Rufus W. Clark, of Detroit, 
recounted the experiences of the United 
States in its first attempt at expansion in 
the conquering of the Northwest Territory: 


The Indian chiefs had heard of our Declara- 
tion of Independence; but they did not want 
that, they wanted theirown. After a prospect 
of the withdrawal of the British rule, some 
were pleased, as some had fought on the Amer- 
ican side, but they did not want the’ British 
rule substituted by that of the United States. 
Thus, at the very outset of our history, the 
question which has constantly recurred was 
raised as to whether government without the 
consent of the governed must always hold, and 
without condition. 

The American government evidently does not 
rest without quajification upon the principles of 
personal liberty. it rests upon the principle of 
the largest good to the largest number. This 
was clearly defined in its struggle with the sup- 
posed or actual rights of the colonies be- 
tween themselves. Over federalism as op- 
posed to provincialism there was a bitter con- 
test; for federalism, sacrifices had to be made. 
On this soil of the Northwest Territory there 
were hardships for the victor as well as for the 
vanquished; hardships for the soldier in his 
warfare of occupation. For the Indian also 
there was hardship, for a double reason; not 


only because the individual had to give way be ° 


fore the many, but a lower order had to give 
way before a higher social order. As to the par- 
ticulars in whieh the law of progress works to 
individual inconvenience and loss, it is not al- 
ways easy to determine. 


Our meeting here. in the presence of a civil- 
ized and well-disposed people who generally 
listen to what we have to say, is in proof of the 
futility of much which once was very kindly but 
very firmly alleged against the expansion policy 
for the United States, being subversive of free- 
dom, a policy dominated by public injustice, 
rapacity, despotism, and wrong. 

Nor during the century of national expansion 
has there been any great modification of our 
government or divergence from the faith of the 
Fathers. 


Other historical instances were given in 
the admission to the Union of Louisiana and 
Oregon, and the dire results foretold. 


Among those who speak against expansion as 
involving imperialism, one class tells us of the 
degraded peoples we promise to annex, and the 
contagion of contact, of our incapacity to elevate 
and fit them for freedom.- They speak slight- 
ingly of a benevolent assimilation policy. We 
have certainly at hand those who by their 
changes in manners and in language and in 
knowledge are adequate to refute these asper- 
sions—the French creole of the Mississippi, the 
Mexican upon our border, the Hibernians, Teu- 
tons, and Poles of our cities. In their tutelage 
we have not been altogether unsuccessful, Some 
of those who have fearlessly stood by the Indians 
as their advocates, will to-day admit mitigating 
circumstances in their present condition, in spite 
of the misfortunes and wrongs under which they 
have suffered. They have been protected from 
torturing and killing and eating each other. 
Their children have the privileges of govern- 
ment schools. Some, more fortunate and thrifty, 
have the right of franchise in local government. 
Some have been trained in. and accepted, the 
Christian religion. Among those who have stood 
as the advocates of the black man, there are 
those who do not deny that there is a process of 
elevation fairly under way, and that he is better 
off under our government, and that he has more 
privileges accorded to him than would be possi- 
ble under most governments. 

Then there is the other class who dwell upon 
the bad influences we are likely to exert upon 
an already educated and enlightened people, 
more especially those who are said to be in the 
Philippines, and who are alleged to be capable 


follow as well, then let us call back Otis. 
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of working out their own salvation. As to this 
latter class, we allege that if our government, 
national, State, and municipal, is as hopelessly 
bad and rotten as it is represented to be, there 
should not only beno expansion, but no republic. 
If, with our bosses and ward politics to follow 
our laws; and trusts and the dram seller and the 
gambler to follow our soldiers, there are to be 
no compensating and correcting influences to 
Our 
government is not perfect; our schools and char- 
ities and morals have their faults, but they are 
the best the world knows. 


Col. Bradley M. Thompson, of Ann Arbor, 
maintained that no strange powers were in- 
volved in the present problems. He said, 
in part: 

The question under consideration has refer- 
ence solely to the necessary effect upon this gov- 
ernment of our recent territorial acquisition, 
not the possible, nor even the probable, effect. 

The Act organizing the Territory of 
Michigan, substantially the same as all the 
others, provided for the appointment of a gov- 
eroor aud three judges, and those officers were 
clothed with powers that my friends over here 
would term imperialistic. The governor and 
judges constituted a legislative council, with 
power to enact all territorial legislation. The 
governor was authorized to appoint all execu- 
tive and minor judicial officers under the stat- 
utes whi h the conncil enacted, and the judges 
sat as a judicial tribunal to interpret the laws 
they themselves had helped to make. The in- 
habitants of the Territory, the governed, had no 
voice whatever in enacting the laws under 
which they would live, or in selecting the officers 
who should see that those laws were executed, 
or the judges who interpreted those laws. 
And, as strange as it may seem, no provision 
was made for obtaining the consent of the gov- 
erned, Was that government imperialistic? If 
so, it is imperialism of the Constitution, and its 
exercise has continued for more than a cen- 
tury, for essentially the same form of govern- 
ment exists in Alaska until now. 


lt is claimed, however, that these recent ac- 
quisitions nvolve imperialism for the reason 
that our new territory is distant. Our oppo- 
nents intimate that if Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippine Islands were snuggling up to us, tuere 
would be no particular objection in the nation 
throwing its arm around and embracing them, 
What they object to particularly is courtship 
at a distance. 

When gentlemen speak of the Philippines as 
distant they omit from the problem the essen- 
tial element of time. If we measure distance 
by time, Manila to-dayis nearer New York 
city, the commercial heart of the nation, than 
was any other city acquired by the country at 
the time of its acquisision. When the Louis- 
jana purchase was made, New Orleans could 
not be garrisoned as quickly as Manila can be 
to-day. When California was acquired from 
Mexico, it took three months to send a regi- 
ment from New York to San Francisco. <A reg- 
iment can be sent from New York to Manila in 
half the time, and at half the expense. 

There is another consideration of even greater 
importance, and that is the ability of the gov- 
ernment to communicate easily and speedily 
with its representatives and officers in our new 
possessions. Now, so far as communication is 
concerned, space has been practically anni- 
hilated, and the President can at any moment 
whisper, as it were, to Gen. Otis at Manila. 

Why, then, do you say that the Pnilippines 
are distant? Distance with us is a thing of the 
past, and survives only among barbarians. It 
is as rare as the divine right of kings, which 
is found this day in only one spot in Europe, 
unter den Linden. 

Let me add this further argument: That ex- 
pansion, our acquisition of Puerto Rico and the 
Puilippine Islands, would not necessitate an 
increase of the army or navy; that they add 
materially to our national defences, and that, if 
they do, such increase would not endanger our 
liberties. It is true that in case of war we 
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should be compelled to defend these new pos- 
sessions, but what of that? Who ever claimed 
that while a chess player must guard all his 
pieces, the more he had to defend the greater 
his danger of losing the game? And upon the 
second point I desire to call attention to the 
example of England. She was never so free 
as this day. Her subjects never before enjoyed 
such complete personal liberty, and that liberty 
has kept step through the last century with an 
increase of both her army and navy. 


Col. Thompson retired amid great ap- 
plause. 

The Rev. W. C. Pope, of St. Paul, con- 
tinued the argument for national expansion. 
He said: 

De Tocqueville has spoken of the valley of the 
Mississippi as being the most magnificent abode 
made by God for man. However magnificent it 
is, it would not have been a comfortable place 
for us had the views of the anti expansionists 
of 1803 prevailed. If they had, our guests look- 
ing across the river, instead of seeing the flour: 
ishing sixth ward, would see an impassable mo- 
rass, with dense forests beyond. Those of our 
guests entertained in the luxurious homes of 
Minneapolis could only have been accommodated 
in log houses and pine shanties. 

He cited President Jefferson’s acknowledg- 
ment of extra constitutionality of the Louisiana 
purchase, and the revolutionary utterances of 
Josiah Quincy in regard to its effect upon the 
Union. 

There are two sorts of imperialism, that of 
Rome and France and that of England. Nation- 
al expansion in the United States does not in- 
volve the imperialism of Rome; it does involve 
the imperialism of Eagland. India knows the 
advantages of British imperialism. Millions of 
dollars were spent by England for the relief of 
the starving people of India. All the colonies 
of England acknowledge that it is to their ad- 
vantage to belong to the British Empire. 

The devil spoke more truthfully than is his 
wont when he claimed as his own all the king- 

doms of the world and the glory of them. All 
heathen rule is marked by cruelty and lust. 
But the kingcoms of the world are becoming the 
kingdoms of the Lord and His Christ. Highty- 
four per cent. of the earth’s area is now pos- 
sessed by the Christian nations, while the 
events of the last eighteen months indicate that 
of Christian nations, those only are to rule 
which carry with them an open Bible. 


The Rev. 
said: 

It is a question of God and responsibility. Do 
we ever think how Providence was at work when 
the people of the United States were moved to 
abolish the power of royalty and to transfer 
the Philippines to this nation? We are often 
warned of the terrible «xample of the Roman 
imperialism. But it is only the fate of all em- 
pires to do their work and then to fade away asa 
flower, so that they may give way to other na- 
tions with a greater sense of responsibility. 

And shall we say that the people of the United 
States are not to be trusted? 
less what we shall do with the Philippines,than 
what the Philippines will do to us? It must be 
remembered that the Christian religion and the 
United States are both founded on confidence in 
human nature, in the long run. We may cer- 
tainly trust our government to do justice to the 
Philippines. We must look at things in a larger, 
grander way, trusting that God is always a 
Mediator in the affairs of humanity. We have 
thus to help on His plans, that His Name may 
be glorified and His kingdom come throughout 
all the nations of the earth. 

Wednesday, Oct. llth, on account of the 
rain, the audience numbered not more than 
500. Bishop Whipple presided. Bishop 
Gilbert injected, as is his wont, the proper 
enthusiasm, and Archdeacon Tiffany gave 
the notices. Tne meeting was opened with 
prayer, and singing, ‘“‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers.” The topic was 


Jharles Lester, of Milwaukee, 


The question is‘ 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION 


The Very Rev. Dr. Campbell Fair, of 
Omaha, read in part, as follows: 


There are two hundred passages in Holy 
Scripture bearing upon one day in seven as a 
day of rest and worship. May we not ask: Is 
all this Scripture merely dead history, or is the 
principle it contains a living issue, a social prob- 
lem and a high religious duty? 

What was given in Eden must not be lost in 
America. We need reverence, the rest day will 
promote it; we need ceremonial, the rest day 
will give it scope; we need morality, the rest 
day will teach it; we need religion, the rest day 
will uphold it; we need worship, the rest day 
will maintain iv; we need rest—blessed, happy 
re-t—the rest day will secure it. Nature sup- 
ports revelation in giving humanity a weekly 
rest day, and is, next te Holy Scripture, the au- 
thority for its observance. 

What prevents our having America’s Sunday 
as itought tobe? What are the hindrances toa 
loyal, cheerful, consistent observance of the 
day, its import and obligations? 

One of the hindrances is the Sunday newspa- 
per, but I have no objection to a Sunday paper 
printed on Saturday, circulated and read on 
Monday. 

How can we preserve the true American Sun- 
day? We must maintain its God-given author- 
ity—it is God's day. Itis the Church’s day, and 
the Church has power to make it a day of obli- 
gation. It is the Republic’s day. Sunday laws 
are all over the Union to keep i» differently 
from the other six days. We must call it what 
it is, the Lord’s Day. We mu t speak of it as 
what God made it, blessed, holy, sanctified, and 
hallowed. Weshould have a Saturday prepara- 
tion for Sunday observance. We must adopt 
the God given principle of a ‘Sabbath Day’s 
journey.” The Church should give the people 
attractive services to draw them to the house 
of prayer. The family in the house must recog 
nize the Lorad’s Day in the home life. The laws 
of Church and State regarding Sunday should 
be read, published, and made knowa. T e press 
must be our ally to secure a calm and reverent 
Sunday. The pulpit should speak in love and 
earnestness to preserve for God His own day. A 
strong and healthy sentiment must be aroused 

and maintained in favor of the day asa real 
rest. City observance and State recognition 
should be secured. The Saturday half-holiday 
and early closing must be worked for, and by 
all means the nation must be educated that if 
Sunday is lost the desolation has come; in the 
words of Emerson, ‘‘No greater calamity can 
befall a people than its loss of worship.” 

The Jews had a precept, ‘‘Whatever can be 
done on the day before or deferred until the day 
after, ought not to be done on the Sabbath.”’ 


The Rey. Henry Tatlock, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., read the next paper. We quote in 
part: 

The Sunday question is not a simple, but a 
compound, question. Thereis the question con- 
cerniog the origin and authority of Sunday, and 
the question as to the proper mode of keeping 
the day. For us in this country at present, un: 
fortunately, there is another. We are co afront- 
ed with the question, not why we should keer 
Sunday, or how we should keep it, but whether 
we are to have any Sunday to keep at all. The 
institution is openly assailed by greed, by leis- 
ure, and by irreligion; and the question of the 
nour is, How shall we ward off these assaults 
and preserve for ourselves and the generations 
to come after us this costly franchise and 
ancient charter of our religion? 

First, this is pre-eminently a cause in which 
union is strength. If we are to win this fight, 
we must get together. We must adopt a war 
ery which will rally to our standard all, of 
every name, who value the weekly day of rest. 
The ground upon which all the friends of Sun- 
day may thus unite in common effort for its de- 
fence contains four impregnable positions: 

Sunday is needed as a day of rest. The week- 
ly day of release from labor is required for 
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man’s physical health ; for his mental efficiency ; 
for his social development; for the realization 
of his personal liberty, and for the maintenance 
of family life. } 

Sunday is needed as a day of religious observ- 
ance. A weekly day set free for religious uses 
is demanded for man’s moral health and for his 
spiritual growth. Without Sunday kept as a 
holy day, neither virtue or religion can be main- 
tained. 

Sunday, as a day of rest and as a day of reli- 
gious observance, is req"ired for the welfare of 
the State. What affects the physical, mental, 
social, moral, and spiritual condition of the in- 
dividual, affects society, affects the common- 
wealth. The stability of the State rests upon 
the capacity and virtue of its citizens. Sunday 
properly kept gives play to the highest powers 
of man’s constitution and elevates his whole 
manhood ; it increases his efficiency as a worker 
and supplies him with the motive and the power 
of self-government. 

Sunday as a day of rest and as a day of reli- 
gious observance, is an American institution. 
It is here. It was introduced by the fathers of 
our political existence, and it has been main- 
tained through all the changes of our history. 
It is recognized by the laws of the nation and — 
by the laws of every State. It is a custom of 
the people, and the people have a right to de- 
mand that their customs shall be protected. 


Multitudes of our people are in need of en- 
lightenment and guidance in this matter. The 
people as a whole do not understand the subject. — 
A campaign of education is necessary. When — 
the mind of the American people is awakened 
to the moral issues of a cause, and the way to 
keep the right or to win the right is made plain 
to it, I believe that their conscience can be 
trusted to lead them in that way. 4 

There is another cause inherently involved in b 
the Sunday problem; it is the cause of shorter ” 
nours on the six working days of the week. To 
win the cause of Sunday in any real sense, we 
must contend for saner living on the other days 
of the week. What we have to attack and drive 
off the field is the cause, and that cause is the 
determination of men to use themselves and 
their fellows primarily or solely for the accom- 
plishment of purposes which find their issue 
and fulfillment in the carnal life. This is the 
principle which leads men to impose upon them- 
selves, and to demand from others, so much work — 
that both they and their servants are complete- 
ly exhausted in body and mind at the week’s 
end, and have no energy left to use their Sun- 
day for any purpose higher than mere animal 
existence. ee 

The law cannot be invoked to protect a man 
against himself for the preservation of his life, sa 
but it is possible to protect others against his 
over-reaching greed. It is possible to compel 
every employer to allow his workmen opportu- 
nity to live as men. The Sunday problem is a 
largely the workingman’s problem, and if we 
are to have a real Sunday in this country,we 
must take up the workingman’s cause and save en 
him from the influences which are converting 
him into a mere machine for the production of 
wealth and the purveyance of pleasure. 

What I have suggested looks to action; and to — 
action througa organization; but within the or- 
ganization is the indiviiual, and back of action 
lies the motive. Sunday is necessary for the ae 
welfare of the citizen, and therefore for the i 
welfareof the State. But the State did notin- 
stitute Sunday, neither can the State maintain — 
it. Sunday is the offspriag of religion, and only 
religion can maintain it alive. Behind allregu- 
lations of society for the preservation of the 
day, which organized effort may secure, there *y, 
must be in the hearts of the people the motive 
of religion. z 


The Rev. W.S. Rainsford, of New York, — 
said: ri 
One pre-eminent danger appals us to day. 
is the growing disregard of law. Uaderlyi 
the importance of the observations of t 
Lord’s Day is the disregard of thelaw. T 
method of enforcement is too often the mista ki 
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one, especially with the Episcopal Church. The 
mere assertion uf an outward authority is not 
going to help us a bit. Christ turned to the 
masses of men when on earth. The world of 
men is the same as in early days. Man 
wants to be guided, and on this broad basis 
there is every reason to believe we shall guide 
them. There should be a larger use of the 
Lord’s Day. A wise, liberal policy followed by 
the clergy will have the right effect. 


The Rev. E. M. Stires, of Grace church, 
Chicago, was the next speaker. 


He said that the problem might conveniently 
be divided into two questions: Why should 
we keep Sunday? and how can we make 
it what it should be? In answering the first 
question, he stated that it should be kept, first, 
for physiological reasons, and showed how 
heavily the stress of life bears upon all classes 
of men, and how great is the need of regular 
and periodic rest; and that failure to obtain it 
brings punishment swift and severe. 

The second reason was industrial. He declared 
that much of the labor problem was involved in 
the proper observance of the weekly rest day; 
that long hours and seven days a week of toil 
meant short seasons and cheap labor. Unremit- 
ting toil is brutalizing; labor should be moral 
and intelligent; it could be neither without 
time for rest and reflection. 

The third reason for Sunday observance was 
moral or social. A man’s value to the commun- 
ity might be measured by his responsiveness to 
right and duty; but incessant toil makes his 
moral development impossible. National pros- 
perity and stability depend on high social, intel- 
lectual, and religious ideals; these are formed 
in the family, and the character of a nation 
may be deterimed by the character of its 
homes. We might go farther, and say that the 
character of the family may largely be deter- 
mined by the way in which it keeps its Sunday. 

A fourth reason was political. No one ques- 
tions the right of the State to determine the 
length of a working day; why sbould we deny 
its right to regulate the length of a working 
week? The State makes no attempt to enforce 
the religious observance of Sunday, but simply 
protects the day for the benefit of the commun- 
ity. 

A fifth reason for Sunday observance, and 
with us, weightiest of all, was its religious char- 
acter. No Christian land could remain truly 
Christian without the observance of a thorough. 
ly Christian Sunday. 

How can we make Sunday what it should be? 
He advised our using influence to enforce such 
wise laws as have been already enacted; to 
endeavor to obtain more effective legis- 
lation where the laws are inadequate. He 
urged the substitution of wholesome and inno- 
cent forms of recreation for those which are 
harmful; the best way to drive out that which 
was wrong and bad was the introduction of 
that which was right and good. One who 
speaks with authority for organized labor re- 
cently declared:  ‘‘We have inscribed upon our 
standard, ‘Hight hours for work, éight hours for 
recreation, eight hours for sleep,’ and we also 
desire a Sunday in which to learn our responsi- 
bility to God and man.”’ 

He spoke of the influence we should bring to 
bear upon the well-to-do, the ‘society’ people 
who give fashionable Sunday dinners and are 
addicted to Sunday golf. Another means of in- 
fluence he mentioned was the clergy; they 
_ should remove all hindrances to the marvel- 

ously attractive and persuasive power of the 

services of the Church, see that they were 
rendered heartily and intelligently, that the 
sermons were practical, firm, gentle, direct. 
The Rev. Dr. Beverly E. Warner, of New 
Orleans, a transplanted New Englander, as 
‘he described himself, said that Sunday leg- 
islation should not be enacted on religious 
grounds: 
The law of one day’s remission of labor is 
written deep in human experience. We note 
that man is not merchandise, to be handled as a 
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bale of goods, nor a machine with only a mate- 
rial structure. His life may not be all toil, all 
grind. He must not be endlessly upon a strain, 
or he will break down, not asa Christian, but as 
aman. The law of Sunday observance is a rec- 
ognition of the fundamental rights of man, that 
he shall not always bend over the desk, nor 
stoop at his work bench, nor delve in the tren- 
ches; but that he shall run and laugh, and 
dance and sing, a free creature in the realm of 
God, who is his Father on earth as in heaven. 
When the French‘ revolutionists legislated the 
day out of existence, they could not legislate the 
necessity for the day out of the life of man- 
kind. A day of rest is not a human suggestion 
as to what man wants, it is God’s word as to 
what he needs. When men dispute this, and 
linger with their business cares in the bord- 
ers of the rest day, snatching from it hours 
that they think are wasted else, because ‘time 
is money,’ they will have to settle accounts not 
with the parson, but with the outraged laws of 
nature. 

There are three classes in our modern civiliza- 
tion to whom Sunday observance is of the pro- 
foundest importance. First, the workingman, 
whether in the mill, the shop, the field or the 
factory. The working people are often told by 
agitators that the Church, in her insistence 
upon Sunday observance, is their enemy. There 
could hardly be a more audacious falsehood. 

Sunday legislation in the past may have been 
good or bad, wise or foolish—usually it is both— 
but Sunday legislation of some sort is the only 
barrier against a secularism that will in time 
make our working men and women victims ofan 
intolerable slavery. But legislation as to how 
people shall use the day is quite another thing. 
We may exhort and teach and instruct, but we 
may not command. How to “keep Sunday” isa 
question for the individual conscience. 

The second class to whom, as it seems to me, 
Sunday legislation is of the last importance is 
that large and eminently respectable part of the 
community who worship God, as they say, in 
the woods and fields, on the bicycle, on the golf 
links—who, in a word, give the whole day up to 
amusements. They have fair and specious 
standing ground. There are many good men 
who spend their Sundays as though there were 
no such thing as a church in existence, In many 
individual cases it is very difficult not to admit 
their argument. But to them we may say, sup- 
pose there were no churches in existence? You 
would be obliged at the same time to eliminate 
Christian civilization. History is our warrant 
for claiming that religion, its practice, its ideals, 
and its institutions, have given us the civiliza- 
tion we enjoy. If it is valuable to men, men are 
bound to maintain it in one way or another. The 
Turk, the infidel, agnostic, heretic, has the 
same privilege as the Christian under the 
Christian civilization. It behooves him as one 
who receives its benefits, to acknowledge re- 
sponsibilities. One of these is the maintenance 
of an institution and a day which have done so 
much for the best lif of the world, and are the 
only organized good against the mass of organ- 
ized evil. 

I do not mean to say that a man should not 
take any recreation he pleases on Sunday that 
is legitimate on any other day of the week. In- 
deed, I think that for people who toil, Sunday 
ought to be a recreation day, but in a way that 
will build up manhood and womanhood, and en- 
noble, not debauch, a community. 

The third class interested in Sunday obsery- 
ance is composed of those who believe and call 
themselves Christians. That thereis a laxity 
from Puritan methods of Sunday keeping is ac- 
knowledged, and, by some of us, with great joy. 
The painful rigidity of a mechanical observance 
of twenty-four hours is mercifully relaxed. But 
for all this, if you will closely scan the history 
of the American people, you will find that from 
those.communities where men have been brought 
up in a religious, God fearing way,with Sunday 
observance as a rallying point, have gone fortha 
manhood and womanhood which has been the 
backbone of our civilization, 

For to the man whose vision is not bound 
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by the earthly horizon, the Sunday is something 
more than a rest day from legitimate toil. It re- 
calls to us in the midst of the world’s business 
and anxieties, that we are more than children 
of the world and time; that there are higher 
things, andof greater importance to think upon, 
than the affairs that take a man to his office 
from Monday to Saturday. Sunday, in its past 
history and its present spiritual ideal, stands 
for the first fact that, in its analysis, a man’s. 
life is not to be written in terms of money or of 
commercial or professional success, but in terms 
of character as children of the Heavenly Father. 
But no mechanical rule for the day’s observance 
will hold. What may be wise and good for one 
may not be for another. I feel sure that recrea- 
tion has a large part to do with the proper keep- 
ing of the day. 

Jesus acknowledged the divine command, for, 
asaman, He knew the divine meaning of it. 
But he lifted it out of its mechanical observ- 
ance, and breathing the breath of life through 
the old formulas, showed that the divine inten- 
tion had never been to imrose a burden, but to 
confer-a privilege. 


THE BEARING OF THE NEWSPAPER ON 
INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL LIFR 


Wednesday evening, the R3v. Cameron 
Mann, D.D., of Kansas City, was the first 
writer: 

The thing to be remembered at the outset is 
that a newspaper is not a charity, a reform or- 
ganization, a society for the diffusing of useful 
knowledge, but a commercial enterprise, just as 
much as arailroad or a dry-goods store. It is 
published to make money. The manager’s eye 
is ever upon the subscription list and the adver- 
tising page. Itis by them that the policy of the 
paper is controlled. ‘*No man,’’ once said to me 
the owner and manager of a great daily, ‘‘no 
man prints his ideal paper; he prints the best 
that he thinks will secure enough readers.’ 
And the simple fact is that most people do not 
care for that extent and accuracy of informa- 
tion, that sobriety of tone, that fairness of dis- 
cussion, that anxiety for upliftment, which are 
the qualities which theoretically should make 
the successful journal. When such a one as 
Robert Louis Stevenson—having no grudge to 
avenge, no sourness of disposition to vent—could 
say, as he did say in the frank privacy of a let- 
ter to a friend, ‘‘To me the press is the mouth 
of a sewer, whose lying is professed as from a 
university chair, and everything prurient and 
ignoble and essentially dull finds its abode and 
pulpit’’—when such a man could say this there 
is certainly a long and black indictment possible. 
As everybody knows, there is another side. It 
is simple history that the newspapers, with all 
their faults, havedone more to improve political 
life than any other agency. In our disgust at 
campaign lies and vindictive partisanship, we 
often regret those golden days, ere we were 
born, when the strife had to be carried on by oc- 
casional pamphlets and stump speeches, when it 
was not in some penny-a-liner’s power to put 
foul aspersions of a fine character and malignant 
misconstructions of an honest career upon every 
breakfast table from Maine to Oregon. Never- 
theless, in those days the lies were told and the 
abuse was showered. The newspapers do not 
make these things; they simply give in print 
what used to goin manuscript or by word of 
mouth. 

The work done by the newspaper in civic life 
is more extended and effective. Enabling us to 
express ourselves together with our fellows, it 
makes us confident and aggressive; it stimu- 
lates, draws, drives us on. In such work I be- 
lieve the bearing of the newspaper on life to be 
nearly as wholesome as itisstrong. I believe 
there is more of intellect, more of morality, in 
our present general politics than there was a 
hundred or fifty years ago; and that this is due 
to a press which does make existing conditions 
clear, and does mean to insist upon justice and 
mercy. 

But there is a vast tract of its columns devot- 
ed to other things than politics. 

The news of the day—how much of it is worth 
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knowing? How much of it instructs or purifies 
or exalts? What possible good can come from 
hearing them, and instantly forgetting them? 
Ts the man who went off for his month’s vacation 
in the wilderness, whither no mails come, at any 
serious disadvantage when he returns to town 
and meets the people who have been bolting 
their ten and twenty columns aday? 

It would bean immense loss were we never to 
take a square look at this world. Never to pe- 
ruse a newspaper would be toimpoverish the 
brain, and to narrow the heart, and to chill the 
conscience. We ought to know that outside the 
steady business routine and the quiet, comfort- 
able home, prowl the tramps and toughs and 
criminals. 

In their direct advice the newspapers gener- 
ally champion wholesome action and high ideals; 
in their lucubrations on social and_domestic 
life, they are as fierce for virtue as are those 
melodramas where the curtain falls with the 
foot of innocence upon the villain’s neck. 

But indirectly the papers undo much of their 
advice and exhortation. The advertisements 
are constant y giving the lie to the rest of the 
sheet. Those quacks and scoundrels who prey 
upon human folly and guilt are derided and de- 
nounced on one page, but on the next the com- 
positor sets up their brazen assertions, their 
lying puffs, their cunning snares. The frightful 
damage done by much of this advertising is 
beyond calculation. 

The experiment of an ‘‘endowed newspaper”’ 

s well worth trying. It seems to me nomore 
absurd than an endowed university. If such a 
paper does arise, and is successful, it will have 
a host of followers. The present great journals 
will in some way endow themselves, and rival- 
ries will not show in sensational headlines or 
swarming columns, but in accuracy, cleanliness, 
and brilliancy. 

In the meantime we shall best promote our 
best moral and intellectual life by leaving nine- 
tenths of the contents of our daily paper unread. 

The Rey. Dr. Mackay-Smith, of Washing- 
ton, was the second writer: 

The average American newspaper, whatever 
may be its qualities, is probably of as high a 
type as its readers either desire or deserve. In 
so far as the majority of newspapers teach 
boastfulness, pretence, and exaggeration, they 
by this means hinder the intellectual growth of 
the nation. The mental currency is debased. 

As a whole, our newspaper press stands for 
morality, and few are the editors who would de- 
liberately ‘‘sell the truth to save the hour, or 
palter with Almighty God for power,’ but, 
nevertheless, there is, in the case of almost 
every paper, an unconscious tendency to make 
vice attractive and virtue repellant, by the way 
it depicts crime. 

Of course ‘there is another side to all this. 
Our newspapers are not all so black as they are 
printed. They generally stand for justice and 
fair dealing between man and man; and they 
have their other great virtues. 

The Rey. David H. Greer, of New York, 
said: 

Looking then at the newspaper as it exists 
to-day in our American society, we find that it 
is a power which is both bad and good. It is a 
sword that cuts both ways. It has its noble 
qualities and the ignoble defects of its qualities. 
The ‘newspaper habit,’’ the stimulating news- 
paper habit seems to have so fixed itself 
upon some people to-day that while there is a 
literature of the best and purest sort around 
them on every hand, within their easy reach, 
it is not sufficiently stimulating for them to take 
and read. 

The fault in that case, however, is not with 
the newspaper; the fault is with the people 
who'so exclusively or excessively use it that 
they have lost their taste for anything but the 
newspaper. It is not the newspaper, but the 
“newspaper habit” that does the hurt. Look- 
ing for, living in, and feeding on, sensations 
is not the kind of process that contributes most 
effectually to moral growth and advancement. 
The greatest moral Teacher that the world has 
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ever seen—to claim for Him nothing else or 
nothing more than that—did not lift up His 
voice or cry aloud on the streets; and when the 
people asked Him for wonders and for signs, 
told them in reply that no signs should be given 
them. And the people who live to-day by won- 
ders and by signs, by the stimulating signs and 
wonders such as it is the business of the news- 
papers to give them, and who have so acquired 
the newspaper habit that they cannot live with- 
out them, cannot hope to appreciate the beauty 
and the truth of that greatest moral picture 
which has ever been portrayed on the canvas of 
human life. And yet however bad the sensa- 
tional habit'of the newspaper may be, one thing 
is worse, and that is to try to overcome the 
sluggish moral method which has helped to pro- 
duce it. For that would be to exaggerate the 
very thing which it deprecates, and in trying 
thus to remove the barrier, it would only build 
it bigger. 

Let methen in a sentence sum up what i have 
said: Take the best newspapers, and take them 
in moderation. 


Prof. C. N. Gregory, University of Wis- 
consin, said: 

There are about 5,000 newspapers in the 
world, of which practically one-half are printed 
in the United States. Over 600 papers are 
printed here in our own State of Minnesota. 
Five are published in Alaska. The newspaper 
is everywhere. 

The newspaper reflects its subscribers’ taste. 
I think that is a generally recognized fact; and 
for that very reason I should be unwilling to 
condemn the American press, for in so doing I 
should feel that I was also condemning the 
American people. 

It was Matthew Arnold who first pointed out 
the great good to be gained through studying 
the opinion of a nation, or a national institution, 
held by foreigners. He referred to it, you re- 
member, as the “opinion of contemporaneous 
posterity.’ Iknow of no more effective standard 
by which to judge our press; and, candidly, I 
think that the judgment of the world is that our 
press is not so good as the press of some other 
countries. 

In closing, Mr. Gregory called attention to the 
fact that no special training was required of the 
newspaper man, such as is necessary in the 
other professions, and gave it as his opinion that 
much good work would result if éditors detected 
in venality in connection with their work, could 
be disbarred from the field of journalism, just as 
a lawyer would be prevented from practicing 
after he had been found guilty of some piece of 
professional rascality. 


Dr. Flavel S. Luther, of Hartford, Conn., 
considered the newspapers responsible in no 
slight degree for the present standard of living 
had by the American laboring classes, and while 
he admitted that they frequently printed stories 
of vice and degradation, he yet maintained that 
it was the secret crime that was most to be 
feared, and argued that the publicity accorded 
misdoings by the papers acted as a strong pre- 
ventive of crime. 

It is manifest to me that the average intelli- 
gence and refinement of a community varies di- 
rectly with the number of newspapers which 
enter it. There are fewer lynchings where 
there are more newspapers. Subscription lists 
are smal] from towns with few and poor schools. 

Recently, foreign investigators have become 
interested to learn the cause of the acknowl- 
edged superiority of the American workmen. 
At least one distinguished observer was im- 
pressed by the, to him, surprising fact that they 
all read the papers. It is fair, is it not, to judge 
the paper as we judge schools and churches—by 
the character of those who patronize them most 
extensively? 

But the average newspaper does much besides 
opening and keeping open the mind of the aver- 
age citizen. Wecomplainof their intrusion into 
private affairs. Generally, not always, but 
generally, these private affairs, this private 
business, ought to be intruded into. Our modern 
civilization is so complex that individual privacy, 
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whether we like it or not, must be restricted to 
a@ narrower range than in the time of our 
fathers. Most of us have been more than once 
held back from folly in word and deed by the 
sure knowledge that “it would get into the 
papers.”’ 


The last speaker of the evening was the 


Rev. William Wilkinson, of Minneapolis, who 


announced at the very outset of his remarks 
that he intended to champion the cause of the 
newspapers. 

‘You gentlemen who preceded me,” he said, 
‘thave made the mistake of confusing size with 
importance. You see a two-column account of a 
Dakota divorce case in the papers, and neglect 
to read the statement of a great benefaction 
published on the same page. Gentlemen, a dia- 
mond doesn’t fill as much space as a brick, but 
it’s more important.” 

Continuing in the same strain, Mr. Wilkinson 
expressed his thorough belief in the newspaper, 
and in newspaper men. 


IS NATURE CHRISTIAN? 


The above was Thursday morning’s topic. 
The Rev. Frederick Palmer, of Andover, 
changed it to ‘‘Is God in Nature?” and then 
treated of it in part, as follows: 

It is assumed by many people that nature au- 
thentically represents God, and that therefore 
such matters as are most generaily associated 
with nature, as, for instance, the weather, are 
direct indications of His will. It follows from 
such reasoning that the state of things as it is, 
comes to be regarded as sacred. Such reason- 
ing causes opposition to the use of anzesthetics 
in surgery. God had established pain as the 
necessary result of the knife; was not the pre- 
vention of pain a violation of natural, and there- 


fore divine, conditions? In this way, conditions © 


which are primitive come to be regarded as 
more divine than subsequent ones. ‘Let us 
discover,’”’ says the ecclesiast, ‘what was the 
primitive condition of the Church and re-estab- 
lish it.”? In reality, the fact that a condition was 
primitive is presumption against its desirability. 
God’s method is aseries of steps each in advance 
of the preceding. The natural comes first, the 
spiritual follows later. Nature is that which is; 
the Kingdom of God is that which ought to be; 
and between the two there is a great gulf fixed. 
Nature is not Christian; see her indifference to 
pain, her waste, her lack of sympathy. 

lf there is an element in nature which is di- 
vine, how can we find it? How can we distin- 
guish it from that which is the mere stuff of the 
spiritual? By training in ourselves spiritual 
perceptions. We must know what is spiritual 
when we seeit. If God dwells apart from and out- 
side the world, it will be true that whatever is 
human is non-divine. Butif God dwells, through 
His Spirit, in the plan of nature and in the bet- 
ter side of humanity, then nature, in its largest 
sense, has a Caristian element. 

Our answer to the question with which we 
started will therefore depend upon the meaning 
we give to the word ‘‘nature.’’ If it means the 
condition of things without man’s stamp, the 


current course of events, that which is, apart. 


from the spiritual element in it, we may say 
that it is not Christian—then it is merely stuff 
to be worked over into spirituality. But if we 
claim a larger meaning for the word, if nature 
is not only the sum, but the soul of all things, 
then we must triumphantly declare that we 
recognize through it all a plan, a spiritual ele- 
ment, a presence of God, which in its highest 
manifestation is Christian. 


something perfectly natural. 


The Rev. Joseph Hutcheson, of New York, 
took the ground that nature was not Chris- 
tian, but in a profound sense was deeply an- 
tagonistic to man’s higher life: wt 

Man by nature is not bad. Man’s nature is 
divine creation. It cannot be called good or bad; 
no more than the moon or stars. 
create his own character and happiness. He is 
not born a complete Christian. The history of 


civilization obeys the law of evolution. Within 


Then we shall — 
gladly contemplate the incarnation of Christ as - 


Man must ~ 
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this movement there is a moral force which 
struggles and seeks to make perfection possible. 
That which makes Christianity possible is the 
conflict going on between nature and the higher 
life. He who surrenders to nature ruins him- 
self. Our nature becomes Christian, as by 
struggling with it we are able to become God- 
like. Here is the history of civilization, which 
obeys the great law of evolution, which shows 
a spiritual power struggling to make itself felt. 


The Rev. Frank W. Baker, of New Haven, 
Conn.: 


It is apparent to all that the forces of nature 
are the pulsing of God’s power through the uni- 
verse. If this be true then the forces of nature 
must give us imperfect revelations of God. The 
laws of nature are so much as we have discoy- 
ered of God’s work in the universe. Nature 
stands for detinite relationship in the universe 
to God. The most perfect fruit of nature is 
man. Man is created in God’s image. The 
answer to the question depends upon what we 
call Christian. I must believe nature is Chris- 
tian. 

The Rey. Charles Olmsted, S. T. D., of 
Bala, Pa.: 

Nature is not the universe, but a very small 
mechanical part of it. There is a middle term 
between God and nature. Nature is Christian 
if Jesus Christ created it. Nature is not God, 
but simply something. He creates. God is be- 
yond the creation. Nature isan organism, not 
a mechanism. Nature has physical but not 
moral evil. If there is no moral evil in nature 
what are we to infer? Simply that the soul 
must progress. And if a man wants to be a 
Christian he must follow out toward this state 
of final perfection. A great mistake is made in 
turning means into ends. If we say nature is 
God do we not turn means into ends? Nature 
is an instrument in the hands of God for His 
children and His own glory. 


The Rev. Charles J. Wood, of York, Pa.: 


Jesus Christ is the revelation and manifesta- 
tion of the unseen God. Does nature reveal the 
same God that Jesus Christ reveals? It is not 
possible then that the world would be antagonis- 
tic to Jesus Christ. Law prevailsin the whole of 
nature, all is subject to divine will. As soon as 
we come to this conclusion, we are confronted 
with aspecter. Welook out and see a great 
amount of evil and we say, can God be a God of 
evil? If the world is the manifestation of God, 
how can this be? Nature is Christian, it does 

‘reveal the God of love and goodness. 


Dr. Rainsford: 

It is absolutely vital to the well being of the 
Church, that we may not be misunderstood, I 
believe that to-day we must stand before men 
and say we believe in a universe in which there 
is above all, in aJl, and through all, a God or no 
God atall. .In discussions of this kind people 
remember your qualifications but not your prin- 
ciples. Nature is God’s from top to bottom, 
from the croak of the frog to the voice of the 
archangel. 

The Rev. David H. Greer, D. D., of New 
York: 

If I did not believe nature is Cbristian 
through and through I would never speak from 
a Christian pulpit again. Man stands today 
upon creation’s summit as though some voice 
had spoken and said: Go in the name of the Son 
of Man. The scientists have agreed that no 
force can be lost and that physical force as such 
cannot persist. There must be something be- 
yond the physical force, and science is retreat- 
ing from its stand. I believe that nature’s God 
is the God of Jesus Christ. 


The Rev. B. W. R. Tayler, rector of St. 
John’s church, Los Angeles, said: 

There is a great deal of truth in the the- 
ory of an immanent God in the universe. I 
believe that not a leaf falls fluttering to earth 
but subserves some higher purpose. I believe 
’ that God moves behind all the phenomena of the 
world. And yet I believe also that there are 
many thiogs in the world which are foreign to 
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God, and which are not of God. Nature is essen- 
tially cruel and inexorable, and in these senses 
it cannot be Christian in spirit or in fact. In 
spite of the deification of nature as we have 
heard it to day, I am still old-fashioned enough 
to believe in the old theology that whereas God 
created all things and created them good, yet 
evil has been in some way and at some time in- 
troduced into the world, how and where does 
not now enter into the question. I still believe 
that the fall of man was downward and not up- 
ward, and that man is trying to climb back to 
his original righteousness. I still believe ina 
kingdom of sin and a kingdom of grace, and 
that Christ came into the world to call us out of 
one into the other. Forif there is no kingdom 
of sin what let me ask was the purpose of 
Christ’s mission? Why should we pray for the 
breaking down of the kingdom of sin, Satan, and 
death? I did not intend to speak on this subject, 
but in the face of what has gone before I have 
felt it my duty. Let me ask those who believe 
that nature is Christian, whether they ever 
teach their Sunday school children the cate- 
chism which tells them that by Baptism they 
are brought out of one kingdom into another; 
which tells them that ‘tbeing by nature born in 
sin, they are hereby (i.¢. in Baptism) made the 
children of grace?” 


LESSONS OF THE RITUAL CONTEST IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

This was the topic discussed on Thursday 
evening. The Rey. John H..Elliott, S. T. D., 
of Washington, D. C,, distinguished between 
the ‘‘Ritualists” and the ‘‘Anglo-Catholics,” 
He said: 

That the ritual contest marked a re-action 
against the declension in the Church of England 
from the stately services provided for at the 
Reformation—the result of Puritanism and of 
the coldness of the Georgian era. This re-action 
is both religious and vesthetic, but it has come 
in “like a flood,” and threatens to submerge the 
doctrine and ritual of the Church of England. 
This extreme tendency has received a check 
through the recent action of the Archbishops. 
The “Declaration of the English Church Union,” 
made in February last, spoke for 40,000 com- 
municants, and has been compared with Magna 
Charta, This document, the speaker proceeded 
to criticize. In it we read that‘ the rulers of 
England in the 16th century declared that noth- 
ing was to be taught except what could be col- 
lected from the Catholic fathers and ancient 
bishops.’’ This is from a canon of 1571, but is 
not an exact quotation. As given in the ‘‘Declar- 
ation,’ it would seem to countenance the idea 
that tradition, written or oral, was the rule of 
faith in the Church of England. But this is con- 
tradicted by the 39 Articles made authoritative 
at that very time, wherein (Article 6) the Holy 
Scriptures are made the rule of faith. The 
Canon really required that nothing should be 
taught as de fide’ ‘but what is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testaments, and has 
been collected out of that very doctrine by the 
Catholic fathers and ancient bishops.’ This 
puts the matter in quite a different light. The 
same canon of 1571 enacts that the 39 articles 
must be subscribed to by the clergy, and hence 
that they must accept the statement of Article 
28, that ‘the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not by Christ’s ordinance, reserved,” etc. 

The speaker then took up the reference in the 
Declaration to Canon 30 of 1604, wherein is ex- 
pressed the purpose of not ‘‘forsaking or reject- 
ing the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Ger- 
many,’’ and others, except where those Church- 
es ‘‘were fallen, both from themselves in their 
ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical 
Churches which were their first founders.’’ But 
such statements must be taken with others in 
the same body of Canons, which prescribe the 
Prayer Book and its ceremonies as the exclusive 
use of the Church of England. The two princi- 
pal statements of the Declaration, therefore, 
fail to sustain the ritualistic position. The 
tendency of the Ritualistic party is to confirm 
the impression that no Church can be Catholic 
without being Roman Catholic. Some have 
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openly avowed this. This would wipeout Anglo- 
Catholicism, destroy the mediating position of 
the Church of England, and imperil that Church 
in her own home. 


Dr Hall of the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, gave areswme of the Ritual 
Contest, in which he showed that the pres- 
ent so-called ‘‘crisis’’ is but a passing phase 
in a conflict which has been going on for 
many years. 


Two principal issues are at stake; (a) the 
right of the Church of England to govern her- 
self in spiritual matters, and to adjudicate her 
Own spiritual causes; (b) certain doctrines of 
the English Church which have been re- 
emphasized by the Tractarian Movement after a 
century of neglect. 

The speaker showed that the Reformation 
Settlement, as it is called, of Henry VIII's reign 
expressly reserved to the Church her spiritual 
autonomy, although that autonomy has been ia 
practice frequently violated since by the State. 
The assumption of jurisdiction in spiritual 
causes by the Privy Council, and the passage of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, were 
usurpations on the part of the State. In disre- 
garding the authority thus claimed, the Ritual- 
ists have not been lawless, but have been fight- 
ing the battles of «athe Church. ‘The recent 
“Opinion” of the Archbishops, that the cere- 
monial use of incense is unlawful, was showa to 
be mistaken, and without legal force. It has 
been received ina loyal temper by the Ritualists, 
although they have not in every instance con- 
formed their practice to its terms. The problem 
of expediency is involved. 

Dr, Hall deduced three lessons: (a) the real 
loyalty of the ritualistic movement, considered 
asa whole; (b) the-lawfulness of the ritual in 
dispute, at least in its general features; (c) the 
importance of the m :vement as iavolving consti- 
tutional questions of the gravest nature, and 
doctrines which are vital. The Ritualists do 
not contend for mere millinery. He did not 
pretend to assert that no mistakes had been 
made, The movement has been too large to 
avoid all instances of folly. 


The Rav. Louis S, Osborne, Newark, N.J., 
was the next speaker. The local press 
made the following comment in connection 
with his address: 


The Ritualists were, on the whole, the more 
polite and considerate pirty in the debate, They 
were not aggravating in their manner of speech 
nor its substance unless, indeed, their general 
views of the Church’s method might be con- 
strued asan aggravation. One of them made a 
word of sharp retort, but it was only a word and 
went no farther. 

On the other hand the “‘Broad Church” side 
was aggravating in one of its champions, the 
Rey. Mr. Osborne. He was irritating because 
he was witty and even flippant, and toyed with 
the Ritualists in the most unceremonious fash- 
ion. He told a funny story or two, told them 
very well, to show how unimportant the Ritual- 
ists were, and how they confounded noise with 
importance and strength. 

Mr. Osborne told his hearers that he had been 
engaged in missionary work in the far West 
during a part of his career, and had found that 
good beginnings could always be made with the 
Prayer Book. The young clergyman starting 
in the rough West could invariably meet with 
success with the Prayer Book only, but the 
young man who came asa Ritualist, and expur- 
gated from and added to the Prayer Book in- 
variably made a failure. The people loved the 
Prayer Book; they did not love the Ritualists. 


The Rev. John A. Staunton described 
himself as Ritualist and Rationalist: 


There were now, he said, two parties, the 
Broad Church party and the Ritualists or Cath- 
olic party. As the divergence grew, the danger 

nereased, Each party possessed its peculiar 
truths. The Ritualist thought he had the Cath- 
olic truth, and the Broad Church party was 
courting the ‘‘Higher Criticism.” Hach side 
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had its faults. The vice of the Ritualist was 
intolerance. He was always looking within. 
The Broad Churchman seemed to be ashamed of 
the past; the Ritualist was afraid of the future. 
To talk of a Reformation settlement was foolish ; 
such a settlement would annihilate the Church. 
He believed that both sides should study confi- 
deuce, tolerance, unity, and all would be well, 
for both had the truth. 


The Rev. Lewis Cameron, 
ange, N. J., maintained 


That the contest between Ritualism and anti- 
Ritualism was but a surface indication of un- 
derlying principles that, in the nature of hu- 
manity, have always been antagonistic to each 
other. He was glad that the English struggled 
boldly for their opinions, thus purifying the 
Church. For England, as has been said, is a 
country ‘‘where faith is not afraid to reason, 
where reason is not ashamed to adore.” Mr. 
Cameron protested against the waging of reli- 
gious contests through newspapers—always 
shallow and sensational. 


The Rev. W. C. Pope, St. Paul, Minn.: 


The ritual contest does not affect the Church 
so much as is supposed. Thousands of churches 
are going onin the even tenor of their ways re- 
gardless of any contest. “A single cricket un- 
der a gate will make more noise under a gate 
than five fat oxen grazing.” They have two 
_ erickets in England, Mr. Kensit, and Sir Ver. 
non Harcourt. We in this country have “Lib- 
erty’? stamped upon our hearts and upon our 
coins. We are a free people because we re- 
sisted tyrany at the time of the revolution. The 
English are a free people because the barons of 
England, under the leadership of Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, wrung 
from King John the Magna Charta, the provis- 
ions of which have been carried out in all re- 
spects, except in the case of its first Article. 
That Article is ‘‘The Church of England shall 
be free.” The right of legislation has been 
taken away from the Church, as has also the 
right of election of its bishops. That is epslave- 
ment of the Church. 

In some of the churches incense is used. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has recently given it 
as his opinion, that its use should be given up. 
Not because it is wrong in itself. He is careful 
to state that. Moses saw it used in heaven, as 
1,500 years afterwards did St. John. The 
Archbishop grounds his opinion on an Act of 
Parliament 300 years old, which he thinks indi- 
cates that it should not be used. Archbishop 
Temple has made a great and good name for 
himself, but he has nothing of the spirit of 
Stephen Langton. The opinion of Archbishop 
Temple is a warning to us to hold fast to the 
advice of the father of his country about en- 
tangling alliances, lest we find ourselves con- 
demned by an Act of Parliament 300 years old. 

The Rev. D. W. Rhodes, D. D., of St. 
Paul, asked: 

Is this to, be the Church of priestcraft or of 
individual Christians? Shall man surrender 
his conscience to another? Oris man to stand 
on his own feet, answerable for his conscience 
and his conduct to God alone? The English 
are disturbed with good cause. They feel that 
the aim of the Ritualists is to sweep the nation 
back into that heritage from which its fathers 
delivered it. The English apprehend that the 
confessional, with all its infamous history in 
the past, is to repeat its records through the 
centuries of the future. “We want no guide be- 
hind the screen of the confessional, no guide 
who gets his inspiration from the banks of the 
Tiber.?? 

Friday morning, Oct. 13, brought Topic VI. 

Before the discussion began Archdeacon Tif- 
fany, of New York city, said a graceful l’envot. 
He noted the warm, sympathetic greeting from 
the senior bishop of the diocese of Minnesota, 
the staunch friend of the Congress, who stands 
for unity in the midst of that diversity which 
reflects a vigorous life. With his strivings for 
this unity he has never appeared as the oppo- 
nent of legitimate divergence. With grace the 
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dean thanked every one excepting the press. 
an omission corrected later by Bishop Whipple. 
The music deserved the kind things said of it. 
The organist, Mr. Normington, and the precen- 
tor, Mr. Phillips, handled the music with skill. 
The audiences had displayed jutellectual appre- 
hension and sympathetic attention. 


THE PRAYER BOOK IN THE LIFE OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


Warden Butler, of Seabury Hall, Fari- 
bault, Minn., read the first paper in part as 
follows: 


The Prayer Book is the human record of God’s 
truth interpreted by the devotional life of God's 
people in all ages. Outside of a man’s own 
heart the most powerful influences on the earth 
to mould his character and shape his life are 
God’s truth and human experience, and these 
are the two factors which enter into and make 
up the Book of Common Prayer. ' 

Note how closely the Prayer Book touches and 
enters into life from its beginning to its end, 
not to narrow or repress it, but to lift it towards 
heaven, Inthe will of God the sanctuary of 
earth is the family. Into it comes the first 
born. How can he be kept ‘“ynspotted from 
the world?”? He is dedicated to that and bound 
to Christ in Holy Baptism. He is taught God’s 
truth in God’s house, that it may forever be 
lifted above all other truth. He is confirmed 
that his struggling soul may be strengthened 
by the Holy Spirit. He enters into the com- 
munion of saints that he may partake of their 
heavenly food and live their heavenly lives. He 
is called to bring his bride to God’s house that 
his marriage may be blessed to the end of his 
life and for the endlessness of the time to 
come. Amid all the changes ana chances of 
life the Prayer Book calls him to prayer and 
praise that he may consecrate the earthly event 
to an heavenly end. And at last he nears life’s 
end, as he began it, as one dedicated to God, as 
one who can say, ‘‘l know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 


The Rev. B. W. Tayler, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., was the next speaker, He said: 


If the Anglican Church had done nothing 
more for the cause of Christ than having given 
to the world the incomparable treasury of de- 
yotion known as the Book of Common Prayer, 
she would justly have earned the gratitude of 
Christendom, and won for herself an immortal 
namein the annals of Christianity. 

If we trace the history of liturgical develop- 
ment from the simple Eucharists of primitive 
Christianity to ovr own times, we shall find a 
never failing trend towards enrichment and 
adaptability. The public devotions of the 
Church have steadily and constantly been 
brought more and more within the realm and 
reach of the people. The Prayer Book is the 
people’s book. Itisa Book of Common Prayer, 
common alike to priesthood and laity; but the 
share of the people has constantly grown and in- 
creased. Itisa holy book in which clergy and 
laity, with or without each other, may rever- 
ently approach their God; but its sweetness 
and fullness and richness are only discovered 
when conjointly the priest at the altar and 
the faithful in the pews unite in orderly, in- 
telligent and reverent worship of the Majesty 
onHigh. * * * Should the demands and oc- 
casion arise, we may be prepared to see still 
further necessary and useful changes in the 
Prayer Book; not in its structural beauty, not 
in its authoritative pronouncements, not in its 
undeviating fidelity to the Faith once delivered 
to thesaints, but in its adaptibility to the vary- 
ing needs of the people called by God into the 
unity of His glorious kingdom, His Church. 

For, after all, why is the Prayer Book so 
dearly loved by the devout Churchman? Be- 
cause it, as no other book does, voices his best 
yearnings and aspirations God-ward. Because 
it brings before him the imperfections of his sin- 
ful nature, and makes for him a highway of ap- 
proach to his Maker. Because it faithfully re- 
produces the devotional spirit of that book so 
dear to all of us, the Holy Bible. Because in it 
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he sees the fruit of the Church’s splendid strug— 
gle for four centuries, against unwarranted 
usurpations of a foreign ecclesiastic. Because 
to him it stands as firm as a rock between a spu- 
rious Catholicity and a narrow secvarianism. 
Because its rubrics, its offices, its preface, teli 
him of the brave struggles of brave men against 
the attempt to pollute the well-springs of the 
Church’s devotional life. Because it is to him 
not only a book of devotions and prayers and 
praise, but a book of theology, a book of ecclesi- 
astical history, a book of Church law. Because 
it demands his obedience to lawful authority, in 
the home, in the Church, in the State. Because 
it blesses him at the font, instructs him in youth 
and manhood, provides for his every spiritual 
need and necessity in life, and when he is laid 
reverently in the grave, it provides a way for 
the faithful to plead before God that he, with 
all those who are departed in the true Jeitho 
God’s Holy Name, may have their perfect con- 
summation and bliss in God’s everlasting king- 
dom. 

It is said that the art of writing a prayer 
equal to the splendid suffrages of the Prayer 
Book, is a lost art. So much greater reason then 
for holding fast to our priceless heritage. So 
much greater reason for loving this book above 
all other manuals of devotion. For there tow- 
ers above them all in the sublimity of those sup- 
plications with which the people of God ap- 
proach the presence chamber of the Divine 
Majesty, this glorious achievement of conse- 
crated and intelligent worship, the Book of 
Common Prayer of the English-speaking people. 


The Rev. H. W. Jones, D. D., of Gambier, 
Ohio: 

Much of its decided effect may arise because 
it is liturgical! Its quality of courage, of con- 
viction, arises no doubt rom the fact that it 
puts aside all hypocrisy. It shows a quality of 
wisdom in its reference to practical matters, 
and in its reference to vonduct and life. This is 
the wi.dom of the saints. This is a character- 
istic of the Prayer Book. He noted its inspira- 
tion—this might mean much or little, but it cer- 
tainly meant an inspiration of vigor. The book 
contains defects. It might be improved, but no 
liturgy composed ‘“‘on the spov’’ could improve it, 
for the book is the growth of ages. 


The Rev. N. S. Thomas, son of Bishop 
Thomas, of Kansas, who was at one time 
rector of St. Paul’s church, St. Paul, sur- 
prised and delighted his friends. 


He concluded his address by saying he was 
called to the bedside of a dying Methodist, when 
he said the 51st Psalm as a prayer. To his as- 
tonishment, the whole family united with him 
in saying the psalm, according to the Prayer 
Book version. 


Tbe Rev. Dr. Frances J. Hall, Chicago: 

The Prayer Book helps us to come in touch 
with Almighty God. It is the ripe fruit of the 
ages. In it may be found offices of penitence, 
adoration, praise, thanksgiving, and petition. 
It contains the devotional skill of dev ut men of 
allages. He believed there were depths in the 
Prayer Book yet unsounded. 


The Rev. W. H. Knowlton, Redwood 
Falls, Minn., went to hear Mr. Moody: 

The minister who made the opening prayer, 
took it mostly from the Prayer Book. As the 
people went out, they praised, not the sermon, 
but the prayer. 


Bishop Whipple made a few remarks: 

He referred, in his impressive way, to the 
early days of his consecration by Kemper and 
his associates. Then he had resolved that love 
should be the bond that should bind him to his 
brethren, and it had been returned to him in full 
measure; love, too, from the clergymen of other 
Churches, to whom he had always bidden God- 
speed ia every venture made for Christ. He 
spoke of the high intellectual merits of the Con- 
gress, and the loyalty to Christ displayed by the 
clergy in attendance. 


Then came the Gloria and the benediction, 
and the congress was closed. 


um 
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The News of the Church 


The Board of Missions 


The Board of Managers met at the Church 
Missions House on Oct. 10th, the Bishop of 
Albany (vice-president), in the chair. There 
were present nine bishops, 12 presbyters, and 
six laymen. 


£lection of a General Secretary 


The Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, rector of St. 
Luke’s church, Norfolk, Va., was elected to the 
office of general secretary. The Bishop of 
Washington and the Rev. Dr. Eccleston were 
appointed a committee to notify Mr. Lloyd of 
his election. 


Domestic Missions 


Communications from 11 bishops having do- 
mestic missionary work within their jurisdic- 
tion were considered, and, in cases where neces- 
sary, favorable action was reached. Under the 
Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering of 1898 pro- 
vision was made for the continued training of 
Miss Josephine Peterson and Miss Elizabeth W. 
Morgan in tne Deaconess House at St. Paul, 
Minn. Miss Nellie Lees, on the nomination of 
the Bishop of Salt Lake, was appointed a mis- 
sionary worker, and Miss Elizabeth D. Lyon, 
upon the nomination of the Bishop of Spokane, 
in the room of Mrs. Folsom, who did not enter 
upon duty. The following resolution was 
adopted : ” 

That, inasmuch as the Bishop of Arkansas guaran- 
tees to raise an additional $4,500 from the congrega- 
tions of his diocese and from his friends outside of the 
diocese, to put into the mission work in Arkansas, 
and inasmuch as the Board approves the plan of work 
which he has laid before it, that an additional appro- 
priation at the rate of $3,000 per annum be made, to 
take effect on Dec. Ist next, at which time the pres- 
ent appropriation for the late Bishop’s salary termi- 
nates. 


Foreign Work 


Letters were at hand from three foreign 
bishops, In response to an appeal from the 
Rev. F. E. Lund, endorsed by the Bishop of 
Shanghai, $1,850 was appropriated for a mission- 
ary residence in Wuhu, and the Rev. Mr. Ingle 
was requested to devote attention to raising 
money for the purchase of land, and the build- 
ing of a church at the same station. The mis- 
sionary there is at present occupying two 
rooms ina rented Chinese house on very low 
ground, which house also contains a chapel and 
guest room. The Jane Bohlen house at Wu- 
chang will hereafter be occupied by a day 
school, the boarding department being re- 
moved to the new St. Hilda’s Hall, to which, 
with the permission of contributors, the exist- 
ing scholarships will be transferred. The Bish- 
op took the name of St. Hilda for the new insti- 
tution, because it is difficult to explain the use 
of family names for buildings, etc., to the 
Chinese, and because St. Hilda was a great 
missionary and a sturdy Anglo-Saxon. The 
Bishop of Tokyo’s appointment of the Rev. 
Geo. Wallace, of San Mateo, Cal., to succeed the 
Rey. Dr. Davis in the Trinity Divinity School 
in Tokyo, was approved, and the necessary 
appropriations made. The Bishop of Cape Pal- 
mas enclosed a proclamation of the Liberian 
government imposing a fine of $2,000 upon the 
Cape Palmas Greboes for individual losses, and 
$1,500 on the Barrake people for the spoilation 
of the mission property, and cutting off their 
communication with Harper and with the sea 
until the fines were paid. This proclamation 
was drawn out in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the Eliza F. Drury station, and the great 
damage done at Hoffman station, Word was 
received that in July Mr. Momolu Massaquoi, 
at present in charge of St. John’s School, Cape 
Mount, ‘“‘was crowned Prince of Gallinos in the 
court of the native chief and commissioners.”’ 
The crown is described as of solid silver, Span- 
ish make, and more than 100 years old. Miss 
Woodruff writes: ‘His father having died in 
December, 1896, he would naturally have been 


made chief, but, thinking it would interfere 
with his work, he refused the honor which his 
people wished to confer upon him. 
Doubtless his counsel prevented much harm 
when they were incited to rebellion by what 
seemed to them an unreasonable tax by the au- 
thorities of Sierra Leone.’? Measures were 
taken to reach an appointment of a presbyter 
for Cape Mount, which, it is hoped, will be con- 
summated directly. Three applications had re- 
cently been received for the position. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 
The Auxiliaries in Toledo, Ohio 


Met on Oct. 4th, in St. Mark’s church, with 
nearly the usual number. The Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Donald, the rector, presided and conducted the 
devotions. Reports from the different branches 
were very meagre, as in.summer, almost noth- 
ing has been done. Trinity, however, reports a 
flourishing junior branch, making dolls for the 
Christmas market, and St. Mark’s has now 35 
members in the senior branch. At the last 
United Offering Trinity gave $153,and St. Mark’s, 
$50. Miss Miller wrote, and in her absence Mrs, 
Strong read, a valuable paper on Alaska, Mrs, 
Bolles said that out West all the mission sta- 
tions have auxiliaries. She urged a large at- 
tendance at Mrs. Twing’s reception in Trinity 
parlors, Oct. 13th. 


The Chicago Branch 


The first monthly meeting of officers and 
members for the new year was held Oct. 5th in 
the Church Club rooms. There were about 42 
members present. After noonday prayers by 
the Bishop, the president, Mrs Lyman, wel- 
comed the ladies to a new year of work, and 
urged a faithful devotion to all our missionary 
interests. Under the last changes in the consti- 
tution by which five vice presidents were elected 
to the diocesan committee, the president had 
made the following divisions of the Auxiliary 
work: Miss Arnold to be Auxiliary at large, 
Miss Stahl to have charge of the Junior Auxili- 
ary, Mrs. Fallerton, of Domestic Missions, in- 
cluding Indian and-colored, Mrs. Hopkins, of 
Foreign Missions, and Mrs. Street, of Diocesan 
Missions. Mrs. Fullerton and Miss Stahl were 
also appointed to secure an interest in the Aux- 
iliary among country members. One monthly 
meeting will be devoted to each division of the 
work in turn, and will be in charge of the vice- 
president of that division. The president gave 
out the following notices: All branches using 
mite chests for the United Offering will have 
the funds collected this month, and sent to the 
diocesan treasurer; the semi annual meeting of 
the Auxiliary will be held ia Grace church on 
Tuesday, Oct. 3lst, and the annual meeting of 
May, 1900, will be held in Trinity church. The 
subject for the monthly November meeting will 
be Domestic Missions. Mrs. Street spoke a few 
words on our Diocesan Missions, and presented 
Miss Prophet, who spoke on city missionary 
work. While most of us had pleasant memories 
of the summer, she had been with many to whom 
summer has no meaning but suffering and sor- 
row, but the trying days had been blessed from 
the ministrations the Auxiliary had enabled her 
to give. Her work is specially in need of a 
relief fund, from which she may give occasional 
small sums to worthy people, thus enabling 
them to take the step toward leading a better 
life. Sometimes a soul can be saved by expend- 
iag afew dollars. The Bishop followed with a 
few words about city missionary work; there is 
work for three or four women like Miss Prophet. 
He wishes the Auxiliary to realize they are 
founding a great and abiding system of charit- 
able work which should be supported and en- 
larged. The Bishop introduced the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Gray, Bishop of S. Florida. His address aroused 
an interest in his work which should bring him 
the help heneeds. Hehas to be general mission- 


ary as well as bishop, and tries to bring the 
ministrations of the Church to every class with- 
out distinction, whites, blacks, Indians and 
Cubans. He has great need of more missionaries 
and of money. His Church Home and Hospital 
at Orlando needs specially to be supported, that 
it may continue to minister to the sick and 
lonely ones who seek their health in Florida’s 
warmer climate. The president followed with 
an appeal to the Auxiliary to help Bishop 
Gray, to take his words home and send some 
tangible assistance. A letter was read from 
the Rev. F. W. Merrill, of Oneida mission, 
diocese of Fond du Lac, and it was announced 
that a meeting might be arranged where he 
could give a lecture to the Auxiliary in behalf of 
the mission hospital at Oneida. The roll call 
showed that 16 branches were represented. The 
offering was devoted to Miss Prophet’s relief 
fund in the city missionary work. 


Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

The Bishop went on Monday evening, with 
Bishop elect Williams, to Omaha, where on St. 
Luke’s Day he was to be preacher at the conse- 
cration of the Bishop Coadjutor of Nebraska. 
On his way back he will attend the Missionary 
Council in St. Peter’s church, St. Louis, on the 
24th, and following days. 

The Daughters of the King announce their 
annual meeting to be held on the 18th, in St. 
Peter’s, Lake View, the Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins being preacher. 


Death of Mr. Jas. M. Hills 


The church of Our Saviour mourns the loss of 
its senior warden, Mr. James M. Hills. For a 
period of 25 years the regularity of his attend- 
ance at the Church services has been marked. 
He had been connected with the parish from its 
early years, and gave his time, advice, and 
service,even up to that period of life when such 
could be rendered only at a cost of greater per- 
sonal effort and strength than is often willingly 
given. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to be held in Grace church on Oct. 
31st, will be, it is hoped, of interest to all mem- 
bers of the auxiliary. Interesting speakers will 
be invited for both the afternoon and evening 
meetings, and the rector and ladies of Grace 
parish will extend a cordial welcome to all. 
The Auxiliary is pleased to have their devoted 
president back with them again after her sum- 
mer abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Lyman reached 
home Oct. 4th 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The 40th anniversary of St. John’s church, 
New Ruchelle, was commemorated Oct. 12th, 

At the chapel of the Church Missions House 
a farewell service was held on St. Luke's Day, 
on the departure of Dr. Edmund Lee Wood- 
ward, as a medical missionary to China. 


Actors’ Church Alliance 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, of Trinity parish, 
was held Sunday, Oct. 15th, the first of a se— 
ries of monthly religious services under the 
auspices of the Actors’ Church Alliance. The 
preacher was the Rey. Geo. M. Christian, D. D- 


Deposition of Dr, De Costa 

On Sunday, Oct. 8th, at a service held at 
Christ church, Poughkeepsie, Bishop Potter 
canonically deposed from the priesthood the 
Rev. Benjamin F. De Costa, D. D., late rector 
of the church of St. John the Evangelist, New 
York, at the request of that clergyman. 
Arrival of the Dean of Ely Cathedral 

There arrived in New York.Oct. 14th, by the 
Cunard steamship ‘‘Lucania,’’? the Very Rev. 
Charles Wm. Stubbs, D. D., dean of Ely cathe- 
dral, England, who comes to make a lecture 
tour in the principal cities of the United States, 
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and expects to be a preacher in several of our 
churches. 


Memorial of Rev. T. McKee Brown 


At the church‘of St. Mary the Virgin, the clay 
design has been put on exhibition, in one of the 
chapels, of the proposed altar tomb, with recum- 
bent effigy of the late rector, the Rev. Fr. 
Brown. The tomb will be placed near the 
church portal, and be of Caen stone. 


General Theological Seminary ; 


The senior class have elected as president, 
Arthur P. Hunt; vice-president and treasurer, 
J. F. Ward; secretary, Geo. Green; historian, 
J. P. Gibson. <A feature of the new year is a 
sermon on missionary knowledge, conducted by 
Dr. Roper. There are about 40 men in the new 
entering class. 


Bishop Potter’s Trip to Hawaii 


The Bishop as a member of the committee on 
Increased Responsibilities of the General Con- 
vention, will start for Honolulu on the steamer 
‘* Gaelic,” from San Francisco, Oct. 23d. His 
purpose is to acquire information as to Church 
conditions and needs in Hawaii. It is under- 
stood that he will later go to the Phillipine 
Islands on a tour of ecclesiastical investigation. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The New York Local Council met Oct. 10th, 
in St. Paul’s chapel, of Trinity parish. A lead- 
ing feature of the proceedings was an address 
on his experiences in the Philippines, by Mr. 
John H. Peyton, army secretary of the brother- 
hood, just returned from Manila. On motion of 
Mr. Geo. W. Van Sicler, a committee was ap- 
pointed to raise funds to send out a force of 
clergy for work among natives. 


Death of the Rev. Chas. R. Treat 


The rector of St. Stephen’s church, who died 
last week, was much worn as a result of the toil 
associated with the removal of the parish from 
the old to its new site, and it is believed that 
this hastened his death. He was born in 
Newark, N. J., in 1842, his father being a Pres- 
byterian preacher. He graduated from Will- 
iams College in the class of 1863, and fora time 
wasa member of the college faculty. Studying 
theology at Andover, Mass., he served in sey- 
eral Congregational appointments, and spent 
some time in Europe, finally taking holy orders 
in the Church. He was rector of the church 
of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, for five years, re- 
signing in 1888 to enter upon the curacy of St. 
Thomas’ church, New York. He was in charge 
of the church of the Archangel at its beginning, 
and had been rector of St. Stephen’s church 
from 1892. The funeral services were conducted 
at the church, by the Rev. Drs. Peters, Brown, 
Houghton and Lubeck, and in the presence ofa 
large body of the clergy. Theinterment was in 
Trinity cemetery. He leaves a son in the 
priesthood. 


Church Workers Among Colored People 


The 15th annual conference, held at St. 
Philip’s church, Oct. 3-6th, was opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. G. Alexander McGuire. 
On Wednesday morning the Eucharistic ad- 
dress was made by the Rev. J. W. Johnson. 
In the afternoon the ‘Higher education of col- 
ored youth’? was discussed, and a paper read by 
the Rev. H. L. Phillips, on ‘'The Church and 
the saloon,’”? which gave rise to a temperance 
discussion. On Thursday night the theme was 
“Clerical support.’”? On Friday the Rev. Wm, 
YV. Tunnell preached on “The opportunities 
afforded us for the uplifting of humanity.’’ 
Miss Julia C. Emery made an address to col- 
ored wcmen, and reports were considered of 
woman’s work for missions. A paper was read 
which had been prepared and sent by Mrs. M. 
E. Lambert, of Detroit, on ‘‘The true mission- 
ary spirit needed in woman’s work for the 
Church.’’ Mrs. L. B. Henderson read a paper 
on “The life of service,’ and Miss Julia L. 
Smith, one on ‘'women as Workers in the mis- 
sion field.» The closing session was held 
Friday night, with addresses by the Ven, Arch- 
deacon Pollard, and the Rev. Messrs. Thomas 
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W. Cain and Geo. F. Bragg, there being a 
large attendance. On Thursday the members 
of the conference visited St. Philip’s House in 
a body, and on Friday were hospitably received 
by the Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, D. D., J). C. 1D 
at the Generel Theological Seminary. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Tuesday evening, 10th inst., the parishion- 
ers of the memorial church of St. Paul, Over- 
brook, gave a reception to the Rev. C. T. Brady 
and Mrs. Brady, which was largely attended. 


St. Barnabas’ Church, Kensington 


The vacancy in the rectorship of this large 
and important parish, has been filled by the 
election of the Rev. Edward L. Ogilby, of the 
church of the Advent, Nashville, Tenn., who 
has accepted the unanimous call of the vestry, 
and will take immediate charge of the work. 
St. Barnabas’ is afree church,with sittings for 
800; the communicants enrolled number 570; 
and in the Sunday schoolare (including 54 teach- 
ers) 792 souls. It has a parish and school build- 
ing, a rectory, and in the tower a fine peal of 
four bells. 


Death of Rev. John P. Hubbard 


Rector emeritus of St. Matthew’s church, Fran- 
cisville, occurred late on Thursday night, 12th 
inst., at his residence in Germantown, of heart 
disease. He was born in England about 80 years 
ago, and came to America when a youth; gradu- 
ated from Yale University, whence, in 1851, he 
received his second degree, M. A. In the same 
year, he was ordered deacon by Bishop Meade, 
of Virginia, and served a part of his diaconate 
as missionary in Shanghai, China. Onhis return 
to America, he was advanced to the priesthood 
by Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts, and be- 
came rector of St. John’s church, Northampton, 
in that diocese. He was successively rector of 
Christ church, Bay Ridge, L. I.; Christ church, 
Westerly, R. I.; church of the Strangers, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Trinity church, Shepherdstown, 
Va. In 1880, he became rector of St. Matthew’s, 
Philadelphia, retired from active service in 
1892, and was made rector emeritus. The funeral 
service was held in Calvary church, German- 
town, after Evensong on Sunday, 15th inst., and 
the interment was in Forest Hill cemetery, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. His widow, a son, 


-and three daughters, survive him. 


Consecration of Holy Nativity, Rockledge 


This elegant editice was duly consecrated by 
Bishop Whitaker, on the 9th inst., in the pres- 
ence of more than 75 clergymen and a large con- 
gregation. The rector’s warden, Mr. N. A. 
Stockton, read the request to consecrate, and 
the rector, the Rev. F. H. Argo, the sentence of 
consecration. The sermon was preached by the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Central Penn- 
sylvania, and at its conclusion, Bishop Whita- 
ker celebrated the Holy Eucharist. The choral 
service was rendered by the combined vested 
choirs of the church of the Saviour, West 
Philadelphia, and of the Holy Nativity. In 1893, 
mission work was begun in Rockledge by the 
Rev. H. A. F. Hoyt, then rector of Trinity 
church, Oxford. In accordance with certain 
provisions contained in the will of the late R. 
W. Ryerss, a parish was duly organized, and 
the name given to it as requested by him, and 
then the legacy of $30,000 for its erection be- 
came available. To this sum, Mrs. Mary A. 
Ryerss, widow of decedent, added $25,000 more, 
for the interior work and furniture. One-fourth 
of the residuary estate of Mr. Ryerss is be- 
queathed to the corporation, the income to be 
used in paying the rector’s salary, providing the 
music, and for other work in the parish. The 
church is a one storied Gothic structure, and 
cruciform in shape. The exterior is faced with 
Port Deposit granite, laid in broken range, and 
trimmed with Indiana limestone. ‘Che clere- 
story is supported by arches springing from 
pillars, the shafts of which are polished Ver- 
mout marble. The nave and side aisle floors 
are laid in mosaic; and the side walls faced 
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with marble 4 ft. high. The furnishings and 
east window in the chancel were additional 
gifts of Mrs. Ryerss; the window, a special 
study, is in three sections, representing the 
Holy Nativity, the Presentation in the Temple, 
and the Cbrist before the Doctors. The altar 
and reredos are of white marble and onyx; @ 
bas-relief of ‘‘The Last Supper,” is the central 
feature of the latter. In the vestibule is a 
marble tablet with this inscription: 

To the glory of God and in loving memory of Joseph 
Walu Ryerss, Susanna Walu Ryerss, and Anrie. 
Walu Ryerss. And tothe memory of Robert Walu 
Ryerss, born March 8, 1831, died Feb. 16, 1896, by. 
whose generosity this parish was founded and en- 
dowed, and these buildings erected. 

The whole interior wood finish, including the 
choir stalls and sittings, is quartered oak. At 
the south east end of the church, opposite the 
organ chamber, is the Lady chapel, beautifully 
furnished and decorated. At the conclusion of 
the services, Mrs. Ryerss entertained the clergy 
and others on the grounds. Mrs. Ryerss has. 
had prepared at great cost a set of altar cloths. 
probably unsurpassed in America. They are of 
ecclesiastical silk, embroidered in gold and silk, 
and set with irridescent opals, rubies, and cut 
crystais, mounted in gold. Owing, however, to 
the inability of the rector and vestry to provide 
suitable care for such priceless ornaments, ib 
was deemed expedient to withhold their pre- 
sentation. ‘ 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

On the Sunday after Admiral Dewey’s wel- 
come to Washington, he attended service at St. 
John’s church, and gave thanks for his safe re- 
turn home. As there was no announcement of 
his coming, he was able to walk quietly over to 
the church with his son, unmolested by any 
demonstration. 


St. Andrew’s church re-opened 


For service on Sunday, Oct. 8th, after having 
been closed for repairs and decoration during 
the summer, regular services being held in the 
parish building. The rector, the Rev. J. B- 
Perry, celebrated the Holy Communion at the 
early service, and preached at the later. In the 
evening, the sermon was delivered by the Bishop 
of Delaware. ; 


Institution of Rey. E. D. Johnson 


On Sunday, Oct. 8th, the Bishop of Washing- 
ton instituted the Rev. Edward D. Johason as. 
rector of Grace church, Georgetown. Morning 
Prayer was said by the Rev. E. M. Thompson, 
the father of the new rector, Mr. John O. John- 
son, reading the lessons, and the sermon was by 
the Rev. Dr. Devries. The Rev. Mr. Johnson is 
a graduate of the General Theological Seminary, 
spent his diaconate at the pro cathedral, and 
was ordained to the priesthood last Trinity Sun- 
day. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Paul’s Church, St. Clair 


On Sunday, Sept. 24th, the Bishop paid his. 
annual visit to this parish, and administered 
Confirmation to nine candidates. An interesting 
fact in connection with this parish, is the note- 
worthy proportion of candidates entering the 
Communion of the Church in recent years, 
through Confirmation, from the denominations. 
The religious antecedents of four of the candi- 
dates of this year were: One Presbyterian, two - 
Methodists, and one Roman Catholic. In the 
evening the Bishop visited St. Mark’s church, 
Marine City. This church has been under the 
charge of the rector of St. Clair, the Rev. A. 
Corbett, for some months past, while the con- 
gregation has been freeing itself from financial 
incumbrance. A rector is now about to be 
elected to the parish. , 


The Southern Convocation 
The October meeting was held in Dexter. It 


was one of the most interesting meetings the 
clergy have held since the formation of this 
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body. The preacher, in the morning, was the 
Rev. R. B. Balcom, and the speakers at the 
evening missionary meeting, the Rev. Wm. 
Gardam and Archdeacon Sayres. The paper in 
the afternoon session was read by the dean of 
the convocation, the Rev. C. H. Channer: topic, 
“The practical value of pastoral visitation. A 
very complimentary vote of thanks was ex- 
tended the writer, in which it was suggested 
the paper be published in the Church periodicals. 


' 
Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Lawn Fete at Bishopstead 


A very successfml lawn fete, in aid of the day 
nursery and hospital for babies, was held at 
Bishopstead, from three o’clock till ten on Sept. 
2ist. There was a very large attendance, and 
the yarious stalls and tables were well patron- 
ized, The house and grounds were beautifully 

. illuminated, conspicuous among which was the 
Bishop’s new Church flag, and over the front 
door, the word ‘‘Welcome’”’ in electric lights. 
The proceeds have reached $940 so far. 


The Clerical Brotherhood 


Met at Bishopstead on Tuesday, Oct. 3d, when 
a paper was read by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Cunningham, on ‘The Apocrypha, its place in 
the Bible and use in the Church.” Besides the 
clergy of the diocese, there was present the Rey. 
Dr. R. Holland Taylor, rector of St. Thomas’, 
Homestead, Baltimore, who took part in the 
discussion. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Bishop hopes, our Lord favoring, to re- 
turn to his diocese, at least for a visit, as early 
as Oct. 20th, and may be addressed at St. 
Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill. He desires his 
clergy to send word to him there, if any episco- 
pal service is needed at this season. 


The Swedish Mission 


On Tuesday of last week the president of the 
Standing Committee visited Woodhull, ta com- 
plete the transfer of the valuable church prop- 
erty, from the Free Lutheran Society to our 
Swedish mission. The deed is made to the 
Bishop of Quincy, and his successors in office, 
The Bishop loaned the money which was needed, 
and presented the note and mortgage to the 
Trustees of Funds and Property of the dio- 
cese. In the evening a service was held in the 
Swedish language, the Evening Prayer of the 
Swedish Church being ‘said and sung.’’ Dr. 
Leffingwell made an address, being introduced 
by the Rey. Carl Nybladh, rector of St. John’s 
church, Galesburg, and priest-in-charge of 
Swedish missions in the vicinity. Mr. Brunner, 
a candidate for orders, is rendering most help- 
ful service as lay-redder in this mission. The 
prospects for a successful and growing work 
are good. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The members of the church of the Nativity, 
of Mineola, are discussing the best means and 
ways to build a new edifice, to cost about $2,500. 
Subscriptions are already being received. 


Change of Rectors 


On Sunday, Oct. 8th, the Rev. William W. 
Bellinger officiated for the last time as rector of 
St. Mary’s. He will take charge of his new 
parish in Utica, on the 15th. On the same day, 
the Rev. Dr. J. Clarence Jones will begin his 
duties as rector of St. Mary’s, and the Rev. 
James T, Russell, now of St. Matthias’ church, 
Sheepshead Bay, will take up his duties as rec- 
tor of St. Thomas’ church. The Rev. F. H. 
Church, lately of Tacoma, Wash., .has been 
chosen to fill temporarily the position of assist- 
‘ant minister at the church of the Incarnation, 
made vacant by the transfer of the Rev. W. H. 
K. Stafford to St, Mary’s church, where he suc- 
seeds the Rey. Charles Donohue. A free kind- 
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ergarten is held in the parish house of this 
church, and has a large attendance. 


The Southern Archdeaconry of Brooklyn 


The regular meeting was held in Grace church 
on the Heights, the Rev. Frederick Burgess, 
rector, on the 17th. A business meeting was 
held at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and dinner 
served at 6:30. In the evening, addresses were 
made by Archdeacon A. B. Kinsolving and the 
Rev. T. G. Jackson. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
WM. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The Sunday School Institute 


The 12th annual gathering met at the church 
of the Messiah. The session opened with a cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist. At the business 
meeting, Bishop Gilbert presided. The follow- 
ing papers were then read: ‘‘How to make the 
scholar an active Church worker,”’ speakers, 
the Rev. C. C. Camp, the Rey. D. W. Khodes, 
D. D.; ‘‘How to grade the school,’ the Rev. J. 
J. Faude, D.D., the Rev. C. E. Haupt, Miss 
Stella Cole; ‘‘Child study,” Prof..D. E. Wood- 
bridge, the Rev. A. K. Glover, Miss S. C. 
Brooks. Infant class—Mrs. George Anderson. 
The papers were well prepared, and elicited 
much discussion by both clergy and laity. In 
the evening, Bishop Edsall delivered an inter- 
esting address upon “Qualifications of a Sunday 
school teacher.’’ The ladies of the parish fur- 
nished luncheon at noon. 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The Bishop’s Tenth Anniversary. 


The annniversary of the consecration of Bish- 
op Leonard was celebrated Oct. 12th, by a ser- 
vice at Trinity cathedral at ll a. m., beginning 
with the Holy Communion, Bishop Leonard, 
celebrant. About sixty of the clergy of the 
diocese were present. The Bishop gave an ad- 
dress, the same that he delivered in St. Paul's 
church, Cleveland, the first Sunday after his 
consecration, supplementing it by .words of 
gratitude for the happy and hopeful work of 
the 10 years past, and for the cordial relations 
that have always held between himself and the 
clergy and laity of the diocese. Bishop Leonard 
was consecrated in St. Thomas’ church, New 
York, by Bishop Williams, who had ordained 
him both to the diaconate and the priesthood, 
and was the first bishop ever consecrated by 
Bishop Williams. The same Epistle and Gospel 
were read as at the service 10 years ago. At 
the close the clergy were invited to dine with 
the Bishop at the Hollenden. Ino an after-din- 
ner speech the Rev. E. W. Worthington gave 
some interesting data in regard to the growth 
of the diocese within the decade. The clergy 
have increased in number from 638 to 97; par- 
ishes, missions, and chapels from 93 to 121; com- 
municants from 8,000 to 15,000. Approximately 
10,000 persons have been confirmed. The ofter- 
ings of the diocese have exceeded $2,000,000. 
Relatively the Diocese of Ohio during these 10 
years has made greater progress than any other 
diocese in the United States. Of the 97 clergy- 
men canonically connected with it, 15 only were 
here 10 years ago. Of the 15, seven only are in 
parochial life. Of the seven, three only are in 
charge of the same parishes they served 10 


years ago; 18 of the clergy have passed to their 


reward. The names of these were read, the 
clergy present all rising to théir feet, and re- 
maining standing. 

The Northeast Convocation 


Held its autumn meeting at Trinity church, 
Jefferson, Oct. 20d and 8d. Monday, at 7 P. M., 
Evening Prayer was said, and an address made 
by the Ven. A. A. Abbott, on the revised con- 
vocational system, and the missionary work of 
the diocese. Tuesday, 9:30 a.m., Morning 
Prayer was followed by the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, by Dean Frazer and the Rev. 
Howard M. Ingham. At the business session 12 
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clergymen were present. Reports were heard 
from the clergymen in charge of the missions at. 
Ashtabula Harbor, Conneaut, Hast Plymouth, 
Boardman, Niles, Jefferson, and Kinsman. The 
Rev. W.W.Corbyn read an excellent paper on 
“Giving of our best,’? and in the discussion 
which followed,the Rev. Messrs. Frazer, Cooke, 
and Avery took part. At 12 m., the usual Mis- 
sion Prayers were said. At 2P.M., the Rev. 
Robt. Kell made an address on the topic as- 
signed him: ‘How my Daughters of the King 
work, and what are the results,” which elicited 
much interest and many questions. The next 
subject was,‘‘What progress the Church in this 
convocation ought to make during the coming 
year, tinancially, numerically, spiritually, and 
some suggestions towards doing it.’? The Rev. 
Messrs. Frazer, Ingham and Cooke, spoke on the 
first division, the ‘‘financial’’; the Rev. Messrs. 

Ingham, Kell, and Allen followed with ad- 
dresses on the second—‘‘numerically,” and the 
Rev. W. Fred Allen read an excellent paper on 
the last, the ‘‘spiritual.” The Dean closed with 
appropriate collects, etc. 


Reception to the Rey. H. L. Gaylord. 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 12th, a reception 
was given in the Cathedral House, by the Dean 
and Mrs. Williams, to the Rev. H. L. Gaylord 
and his bride. The Bishop and Mrs Leonard, 
with the clergy of the cathedral staff and their 
wives, assisted in receiving, and a large number 
of the members of the parish gave cordial greet- 
ing to the curate and his wife. 


West Virginia 

George W. Peterkin, D.D,, LL.D., Bishop 

The consecration of the Rev. William L. 
Gravatt as Bishop-coadjutor of the diocese, will 
take place in Zion church, Charlestown, Mr. 
Gravatt’s parish church, and the changes that 
the church is undergoing are being hastened 
with that in view. The side galleries are being 
removed, and the interior is to be beautifully 
decorated by a Baltimore firm. 


The Kanawha Convocation 


Met in Christ church, Point Pleasant, Oct. 45h 
and 5th. Preliminary services were held Oct. 
3d,at 7:30 P. M., with a sermon by the Rev. Ger- 
ald Cord. The convocation opened with Morn- 
ing Prayer and sermon by the dean, the Rev. J. 
S. Gibson. A business meeting was held, after 
which papers were read by the Rev. Gerald 
Cord, on “Holy Baptism,” and the Rev. C. M. 
Campbell. on'‘The Holy Bible.”? Evening service 
was held,with sermon by the Rev. R. D. Roller, 
D.D. Oct. 5th, morning service with Holy Com- 
munion was held, the convocation sermon being 
preached by the Rey. J. R. Joyner, A business 
meeting with informal reports, and a paper by 
the Rev. J. §. Gibson who took for his subject 
“Christian Science,” occupied the afternoon. 
The convocation closed with a missionary serv- 
ice at 7:30 Pp. M., at which the Rev. Gerald Cord 
made a short address on diocesan missions, the 
Rev. R. D. Roller, on domestic missions, and 
the Rev. J. S. Gibson on foreign missions. 


North Carolina 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


Convocation of Charlotte 


Held in All Saints’ church, Concord, Oct. 3d 
and 4th. Morning Prayer, with sermon by the 
Rev. GC. L. Hoffmann, was followed by a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. A paper was read 
by the Rev. Chas. Fetter, on ‘Missionary work 
in the diocese, and its support.’? Evening Prayer 
was said, with a sermon by the Rev. H. C. Park- 
man, Oct 4th there was an early Celebration and 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by the Rev. Royal 
Shannonhouse. A paper was read by the Rev. 
H. T. Gregory, on ‘‘Missionary work in the con- 
vocation, and its support.” At8P. M., convoca- 
tion closed with Evening Prayer, sermon by the 
Rev. Charles Fetter. Special services were held 
by appointment for the colored people, the Rey. 
Messrs. P. P. Alston and T. B. Bailey taking 
charge. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


_“CHURCH CONGRESS” has been 
meeting in London at the same time 
with the session at St. Paul of the 
American assemblage of the same 

name. Some items of news have been watf- 
ted over the wires,though we must,of course, 
await the arrival of the Church papers for 
an adequate account of the proceedings. 
Many subjects of importance were on the 
programme, but the present condition of af- 
fairs would inevitably cause the most inter- 
est to centre about questions relating to cere- 
monies of public worship. It is to be remem- 
bered also, that the Congress meets for the 
first time in London, the very centre and 
focus of ecclesiastical life and activity. Ex- 
citement reached its height when the Rev. 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe made a speech 
attacking ‘‘Ritualism” in violent terms. 
The Archbishops are of opinion that 
incense is not ‘“‘an unsuitable or unde- 
sirable accompaniment of divine worship,” 
and consider that ‘‘the instructions for its 
use by divine authority in the Jewish 
Church would alone forbid any such con- 
clusion.” But Mr. Webb-Peploe does not 
agree with the Archbishops. On the con- 
trary, according to the cablegrams, he com- 
pared Ritualism to ‘‘the fetich worship of 
barbarians,” and of incense in particular 
he said that it was ‘‘another form of savage- 
ry in worship.” At this the excitement 
was so great that the audience for a time 
became uncontrollable. These remarks 
were greeted with a storm of hisses and 
eries of ‘‘shame.” According to one account, 
“‘the Congress literally rose at” the speaker, 
and it required the utmost effort on the part 
of the Bishop of London to calm the excite- 
ment. If we may rely upon the truth of 
these reports, it seems evident that the Con- 
gress as a whole is not of the Kensit and 
Harcourt way of thinking. 


HE Interior (Presbyterian) expresses 

doubt as to some evangelistic methods 
in vogue, and is of opinion that unless they 
can be reformed in certain directions they 
will have to be ‘‘reformed altogether,” and 
dropped out of use. There is much too much 
made of bigness, for one thing. The evan- 
gelist must be big, the auditorium big, the 
crowd big, and when the bills come in they 
are appallingly big. 

Only a few of the more wealthy churches can 
meet the sums required, which run from $200 to 
$500, or even $1,000, a week, the last-named sum 
being necessary when the meetings are held in 
buildings specially rented or erected for the pur- 
pose. Sincerity and simplicity are instinctively 
regarded as twin virtues, and it does not give 
one the right sort of feeling to find the conductor 
of a revival demand for himself and assistant a 
suite of appartments at the best hotel, such a 
suite as few millionaires would venture to en- 
gage for their own use. And yet we have known 
just that demand made by a brother preaching 
the gospel of self-denial, and in one case, where 
we were called in to audit the bills, found that 

“ the expense was run still higher by the require- 
ment that his meals should be served in his pri- 
vate apartments. Others travel accompanied by 
singers and private secretaries, until one is 
tempted to inquire whether ‘‘the work of an 
evangelist,’’ as Paul conceived it, required the 
staff of a major-general and the cuisine of a 
bishop. 


‘6¢(XUISINE of a Bishop” is a delicious bit 
of Presbyterian irony, and will be es- 
pecially enjoyed by Western ‘‘Episcopa- 


lians.” (Bishops are Episcopalians, since they 
are members of the episcopate.) Whatever 
may be the luxury of the Episcopal cuisine 
in the East, we know not; here in the mid- 
West and beyond, they trouble themselves 
with gastronomic economy about as little as 
with astrology. Their late dinners too often 
consist:of a doughnut and a piece of cold pie 
at a railroad lunch counter; and in their 
visitations we fancy they have as little to 
say about the ‘‘cuisine” as they have about 
the family sewing. When they are at home 
—well, perhaps it is not best to pursue the 
subject. We fancy they live about as the 
other clergy do, and that not very high. 
They do not have suites of roomsand private 
dining-rooms, as arule, at the hotels, though 
they might be glad to get away from the 
crowd sometimes, if they could. 
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“Out of the Eater Came 
Forth Meat’ 


DE BLOCH is the author of a work on 
« war and armaments which is said to 
have had a profound effect upon the Czar, 
and to have prompted the famous peace cir- 
cular. M. de Bloch contends that great 
wars have become practically impossible. 
Modern resources and methods have brought 
things to such a pass that war on a really 
great scale must well-nigh prove the ruin of 
both sides which engage in it. But, asks 
this writer, if nations cannot fight on the 
large scale, and the appalling results which 
stare them in the face must deterthem from 
even trying the experiment, what is the use 
of these great armies and navies? Accord- 
ing to trustworthy statistics, over a billion 
and a quarter dollars are being wasted every 
year in preparing for war, which can only 
be waged at the price of natiunal suicide. 
Why not give up these useless armaments, 
and spend this money in ‘‘ameliorating the 
condition of the people’? But it is the ex- 
istence of these armaments, the perfection 
of their organization, the destructiveness of 
their weapons of warfare, which have, ac- 
cording to his own showing, rendered war 
impossible. Take away or reduce the arm- 
aments, and exclude the most deadly and 
widely destructive weapons, and we merely 
return to the former condition of things. 
Wars become possible again, and the spirit 
of ambition and national aggressiveness will 
shortly make them seem desirable. The 
great nations seem helplessly entangled in 
the meshes of ‘‘militarism.’’ No conferences 
or international understandings can over- 
come the force of circumstances. Armies 
and navies will go on increasing in number, 
and in deadly efficiency, and there is no 
escape; for, so far as can now be seen, in this 
direction, and this direction alone, lies 
peace. But the support of the vast organ- 
izations, and the drain of the industrial pop- 
ulation in the flower of life to keep the 
armies replenished, seems an enormous price 
to pay even for the maintenance of peace. 
Peace may indeed be maintained, but the 
world is deprived of many of its blessings. 
What, then, is to be done? 


R. SIDNEY LOW, in the September 
Nineteentit Century, suggests an answer. 
Even as things are, the existence of a great 
army is not an unmixed evil. Attention is 
drawn to the extreme value of the training 
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and discipline of the army toa large propor- 
tion of the rank and file. In Germany, where 
the system has reached the highest degree 
of efficiency, it is recognized very fully that 
the two or three years passed in the army 
are advantageous, physically and mentally, 
to the bulk of the population. This, then, is 
Mr. Low’s suggestion: That the army be 
recognized as a ‘‘national school for the 
training of character,” and that the system 
be developed under the guidance of this 
ruling idea. Thus, though*it continues to 
be necessary to maintain an army in order 
to perpetuate peace, it would be possible to 
introduce, in addition to the merely military 
drill, many kinds of work which may return 
the men, after the period of service, far 
better equipped for the future business of 
their lives than would have been the case if 
they had been left to themselves. There are 
hopeful possibilities in this view of things. 
Instead of a gigantic incubus, to be viewed 
as an unmixed evil, the permanent military 
organization may thus be transformed into 
an instrument of good, and an “economical 
people” have reason to feel that the war 
premium is being laid out to the best ad- 
vantage. The scheme may not find favor, 
and no doubt is beset with difficulties, but 
it does not seem altogether impracticable. 
The thought arises that the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague might well have given 
some attention to such ideas, and, on these 
lines, have offered a programme more im- 
mediately helpful and hopeful than that 


which attempts to impose upon great and 


powerful nations an impossible self-denial. 
a SS 
.A Non-Partisan View 


ROFESSOR SANDAY, of Oxford, 

known as a moderate man of cautious 
temperament. He has never been a party 
man, but we believe his earlier traditions 
were those of the Evangelical school. He is 
sometimes classed asa Broad Churchman. He 
is aman of profound learning, and through 
his published works enjoys a wide reputation. 


To find such a man taking part in the dis- 


cussion over the Archbishops’ ‘‘Opinion”’ 
comes as a surprise. 
vert the position taken in that document is 
still more surprising. Yet this is precisely 
what has taken place. In a pamphlet re- 
cently printed, he administers a blow from 
which the ‘‘Opinion” can hardly recover. 


He questions both the nistorical positions of | 


the Archbishops and the method which 
they have pursued. Of the former, he says, 
for instance, that ‘‘it would be precarious to 
say that incense was not in use for even two 
hundred years after apostolic times.’’ The 
Archbishops had stated that it ‘‘was not in 
use in the Church for at least three hundred 
years from apostolic times.”’ 


rt 


UT the most important portion of this 
pamphlet is that in which it is shown 


that the Archbishops have actually taken as 


the basis of their decision an Act of Uni- 
formity which no longer has any authority! 
It is not the Act of 1559, but that of 1662 - 


which is now in force, and this does not con- 


tain the phrase upon which the Archbish- © 


opschiefly rely. That the Act of 1662 is the 
only One now recognized in English law, is 


clear from the express statement of the Act 
of 1872, providing for ‘‘additional services,” 


is. 


. 


That he should contro- 


ore: 


A 


oun 


\ 


OcT. 21, 1899 


in which we read as follows: ‘In this Act, 
the term ‘Act of Uniformity’ means the Act 
of the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Charles the II., chapter four, intitled ‘An 
Act for the Uniformity,’ etc. It seems almost 
incredible that on such an occasion, a mis- 
take of this radical character could have 
been made. But the plain facts of the case 
bear out the contention of Professor Sanday. 
if en Professor deplores the narrowness of 
the “Opinion,” as compared with Arch- 
bishop Benson’s judgment in the Lincoln 
case. ‘‘The exact interpretation of docu- 
ments and careful study of evidence which 
characterized the earlier judgment, are ab- 
sent from the later.. In this, their place is 
taken by an apparent short-cut, which ex- 
amination has shown to be delusive. Hence, 
while the one judgment carried with it con- 
viction all along the line, the other carries 
with it no conviction at all.” He doubts 
whether it will in any respect ‘‘give perma- 
nent satisfaction.” Nevertheless he has no 
question ‘‘that whether it is right or wrong 
in the nature of things, the decision ought 
to be cbeyed,” and deprecates the sophistry 
of the arguments put forward in favor of dis- 
obedience. He considers, however, thatthe 
position of affairs shows the crying need of 
recovering for the Church the power of 
legislating more effectively for itself. 
N drawing attention to this pamphlet, 
4 The Church Times expresses the hope that 
it may have an effect which nothing coming 
from the High Church side, however able, 
could possibly produce. Everything from 
that side at present is greeted with the sus- 
picion of “‘Jesuitry.” But Dr. Sanday is 
described as ‘‘a person detached from the 
conflict between High and Low ideals,” and 
for that reason is more secure of an unpre- 
judiced hearing. It is interesting and im- 
portant to note that a scholar and observer 
of this type, a man familiar with history, and 
one whose ‘‘moderation is known unto all 
men,” repudiates the idea that the Catholic 
movement is in the Romeward direction. 
He is as familiar as any man with the rise 
and progress of that movement, and has 
known some of the great and saintly men 
who originated and carried it onward in its 
wonderful course; men of whom Dean 
Church said that they were ‘‘the salt of 
their generation,” ‘‘the promise of the com- 
ing time;” ‘‘men of singular purity of life and 
purpose, who raised the tone of living 
round them,” and recalled, first, Oxford, and 
then the Church, to a truer sense of their 
responsibilities. He wrote his work on the 
Oxford Movement because ‘‘he did not like” 
that the remembrance of such men should 
pass away like a dream. The memory of 
these men has lately been assailed with ob- 
loquy, and their names have been hissed as 
traitors and secret conspirators, at Protes- 
tant meetings, on the ground that they were 
Romanizers and Jesuits in disguise. All this 
Professor Sanday sweeps aside, and in a few 
words vindicates the true character of the 
movement, when he says that the English 


‘nation is in danger of committing a serious 


injustice, owing to the fact that through ig- 
norance, the English people, accustomed as 
they are to use the two words ‘‘Roman Cath- 
‘olic” together, are unable to separate what 
is Catholic from what is Roman. It is a 
difficulty which is not peculiar to England. 


\In spite of the fact that our people continu- 
_ ally say in the Creed, ‘‘I believe in the Cath- 


olic Church,” too many seem still to regard 
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themselves as the members of a Protestant 
sect. Had this not been the case, the unfor- 
tunate name under which the American 
Church still labors would long ago have been 
changed. 
ee 
The Foundation of Apostles 
and Prophets 


FROM A SERMON BY THE REV. JOHN 
WILLIAMS, M. A. 


I AM guilty of no exaggeration when I say 
that there has been no period in the his- 
tory of the Church of God when there was 
greater need to emphasize apostolic teach- 
ing in regard to fundamentals than there is 
to-day. We have now gotten to a point 
where we believe it possible for any man or 
woman who has a new idea in regard to reli- 
gion to establish a Church upon that partic- 
ular idea,and to dignify it by the name of the 
Church of Christ, or Christian Disciples, or 
what not. This particular idea may be the 
practical denial of the body, as it is with 
Christian Science; the identification of body 
and soul, as it is with some of the Advent- 
ists; the denial of baptismal grace, as it is 
with some people; the non-necessity of sac- 
raments, as it is with others, or whatever it 
may be;—the point is, that any man or wom- 
an is entitled to start a new Church, based 
upon any kind of idea, and to call it after 
his or her own name. 

And often people will flock to it, and sup- 
port it, and will show the greatest enthusi- 
asm in its service until the time comes 
when they discover the utter uselessness of 
it all, and learn that they have been devot- 
ing themselves to mere theoretical specula- 
tions instead of vital truths which teach 
them how to live in this present world, and 
how to prepare for the next. It isa curious 
thing how these new religious fads have 
generally nothing to say about the reality of 
sin, about God’s free grace, about the mean- 
ing of sacraments, about the importance of 
worship, about the necessity of prayer, 
about strength in temptation, about comfort 
in sorrow, about hope in despair, or life in 
death. They do not touch those things 
which really mean most to us, 

When my body is racked with pain or 
wasted by disease, I do not want to hear 
trite aphorisms on the beautiful in life, or 
to be told that my sufferings are imaginary. 
What I want to know then is: Is there 
a God who cares for me and loves me, and 
can help me to endure this suffering? When 
fortune has left me stranded, and I stand 
helpless and alone, I do not want to read 
graceful essays on the idealty of friendship. 
What [ want to know then is: Is there One 
in whom I can trust, and who will never for- 
sake me? When my conscience is aroused: 
and the reality and enormity of sin is forced 
home upou me, I do not want to hear logical 
explanations of the weakness of human na- 
ture, and its tendency to follow the line of 
least resistance. What I want to know then 
is: Is there forgiveness for me? When I 
stand beside the open grave and lay away the 
bodies of those whom I loved dearest and 
best, Ido not want to hear worn-out plati- 
tudes about the common lot of all men, that 
itis a natural and inevitable event, and that 
we must all come to it. WhatI want is an 
answer to my question: Is thisall? Is there 
a life after this, or is there not? And for 
all these questions, or for any of them, there 
is generally no answer. Why? Because 
these modern religious systems, societies, 
or whatever they may call themselves, are 
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not built upon the foundation of Apostles 
and Prophets. 

To begin with, they are most exceedingly 
modern; they are creatures of to-day; they 
have no history, to say nothing of historical 
continuity; they are the ephemera of the 
moment, and then, despite their claim to 
liberality, they are excessively narrow; 
they give their allegiance only to that par- 
ticular fetich which is their shibboleth; 
their harp has only one string, and they are 
perpetually giving us variations of the one 
theme. Now the Church of God is nota 
metaphysical subtlety, but a living organ- 
ism—a living body,definite and concrete. Its 
birth was on that great day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Ghost was given to the 
waiting band of disciples, and three thou- 
sand were admitted into its membership. It 
began its life with a definite mission before 
it—to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
It had clear and distinct rites for the initia- 
tion of new members, and a life-giving Sac- 
rament to support them in the fullness of 
their faith. Its foundation was Jesus Christ 
and the teachings of Apostles and Prophets 
regarding His life and work. If it had one 
particular dogma, it was ‘‘Christ, and Him 
Crucified”; and around that dogma clus- 
tered all its teachings regarding the sinful- 
ness of man, his salvation through Christ, 
his relation to God, and his duty toward his 
fellow-men. From that time to the present, 
the teachings of the Church in regard to 
these essential things, have been those of 
the Apostles and Prophets, and by maintain- 
ing them to-day, the Church is simply vindi- 
cating her history,Catholicity,and unity; her 
history, because there is not a link missing in 
the chain which binds her to the past— 
which binds the Church in America to the 
Church in Jerusalem; her Catholicity (1), 
because her mission is to all the world; and 
(2) because she brings out the full body of 
the truth, and not any one particular part 
of it; her unity, because all her members 
are living stones in the great temple of God; 
they are one in Christ, and acknowledge, 
amid all their diversities of opinion—and 
they are many—that they have but ‘“‘one 
Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism.” That is 
why we preach Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Communion as essentials to a Christian 
life. That is why we maintain the sacred- 
ness of marriage and the authority of the 
Ten Commandments. That is why we up- 
hold the Holy Szriptures as the Word of 
God, and stand by the threefold order of the 
ministry; that is why we preach the forgive- 
ness of sins, the communion of saints, and 
the life everlasting, because we are built 
upon the foundation of Apostles and Proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone, and we must proclaim to-day, 
in this age and generation, exactly the 
same teachings which our blessed Lord and 
His Apostles proclaimed at the beginning. 


a 
Spiritual Training of the Young 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PEDAGOGUE 
HS Wie ru reece 
a, 


Second: Sunday schools, socalled, where 
shall they meet? Permit met) say, not in 
the house of God. The church is not the 
place for class work, even though that work 
be the study of holy things. Nothing that 
the child thus learns is worth—I firmly be- 
lieve—as much as the truth that the church 
is the very gate of heaven, the Loving 
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Father’s house. That truth must enter the 
mind of the child largely through an object 
‘lesson. In that sacred place he should 
either feel the sanctuary’s hush, or hear but 
the voices of prayer and praise—should learn 
to recognize within the recesses of his soul 
that the place whereon he stands is holy 
ground. Into his consciousness should come 
naught incompatible with worship, while in 
the dimly-lighted nave, he sees before him 
chancel and altar, the Presence-chamber of 
the King of Kings—not that the proper 
place for hearing and reciting lessons, even 
well-prepared ones, which the average Sun- 
day school lesson is not. 

But not every parish can provide itself 
with a room suitable for class and school 
purposes. Why could not the classes meet 
at places and times independent of each 
other?—Bible and Prayer Book classes, 
classes in Church history and in Church mu- 
sic, in Church symbolism and ritual, classes 
preparatory to the minister’s ‘‘Openly in the 
church” on Sundays, and—I quote the rubric 
—and Holy Days and other convenient occas- 
ions. A veritable parish university we arc 
thus evolving from the Sunday school, some 
of these forms of activity reaching, happily, 
those who deem themselves too big for Sun- 
day school, asserting superciliously that it 
is ‘‘good enough for kids.” 

But shall we not gather the children on 
the Lord’s Day and in the Lord’s house? 
Yes: But for worship, not for work. By 
precept and example let the children be 
taught the sweet ways, the etiquette, so to 
speak, of holy church, of holy places, of holy 
things. 

An excellent use exists in some parishes 
in this relation. On the Sundays when the 
mid-day service is the Celebration, Morning 
Prayer is said or sung earlier, the children 
taking a prominent part. 

Children’s Evensongs! Have you ever at- 
tendedthem? If not, when next you go to 
Denver visit St. Mark’s, what time the chil- 
dren of that parish are singing their Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis. Would that we 
‘‘orown-ups” entered so heartily into our 
worship as do they! Not singers alone, but 
players on instruments are these white- 
robed boy violinists, as well as white-robed 
boy choristers; and their strains, to canticle 
and hymn, are a soul-uplifting evening sacri- 
fice, which, when I saw and heard, and lis- 
tened to the ringing, yet tender,words of the 
priest to the young of his flock gathered 
around him, I thought, and said: ‘‘It is good 
to be here!”’ 

Children’s Evensongs are more desirable 
than children's Matins would be, not only 
because the office is ashorter and more flexi- 
ble one, but because at the morning serv- 
ice it is more generally practicable that 
parents and children go up to the house of 
God in company; and that is best of all— 
best that in the great congregation both old 
men and maidens, young men and children, 
praise the Name of the Lord. But the 
natural gregariousness of childhood may 
wisely, I think, be turned to account in 
teaching the child how to worship in the 
use of the Church’s hallowed forms of 
prayer and praise. Rectors who have adopt- 
ed the use of children’s Lenten services 
know the value of such means of grace,value 
not only to the young, but also to their eld- 
ers who, I have noticed, thus are helped to 
become as little children. 

Children’s Matinsand Evensongs! Shall 
our children have no relation to the Divine 
Liturgy—the one divinely instituted service 
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for the Lord’s Day? Shall we teach them 
the lesson of the font and not of the altar? 
May not some of the grace that flows from 
the altar be for the little ones of the flock, 
even though, for reasons the wisdom of 
which we are not to dispute, the reception 
of the Holy Communion be deferred? 


Children’s services have come to be rec- 
ognized as of immense value in teaching the 
children what some have sadly, but not 
wholly with truth, we hope, called the lost 
art of worship. What doth hinder that that 
service be sometimes Eucharistic? Cannot 
the child be taught to bring to the altar his 
gifts of alms, of thanksgiving, of adoration 
—to ask before the altar as do we, we chil- 
dren of only a larger growth, the supply of 
all needs? We plead for definiteness of 
teaching. What better definiteness can we 
inculcate than that of faith in the Real 
Presence, leaving to the negations of Prot- 
estantism a belief in the real absence? Do 
we, even when it is not our purpose to re- 
ceive the Blessed Sacrament, take to the 
church our aspirations for holiness for our- 
selves, our longings for souls, our needs, 
which may be as little in the sight of higher 
intelligences as to us are the cries of chil- 
dren? And shall not the little one’s come 
too, with their acts of faith, of hope, of con- 
trition, and of love? 

“Lo such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod, 


Whose secret heart, by influence sweet, 
Is upward borne to God.” 


And so we may be glad that among child- 
ren’s services, not only Matins and Even- 
songs, but children’s Eucharists are finding 
place; and we may not doubt but that while 
the lips of children make sweet hosannas 
ring, He who said: ‘‘Suffer little children 
and forbid them not to come unto Me,” will 
accept their praises as we humbly trust He 
does ours, when our imperfect T'risagions 
mingle with those of the heavenly host. 

Let me but add that wherever and when- 
soever we do our peculiar work for Christ 
and His Church for Christ and His little 
ones, may all our teaching be in the spirit 
of the sacramental system of the Church. 
Thus shall we help to train up a generation 
of robust Churchmen who, believing in the 
Holy Catholic Church, lend/a willing, a 
loyal ear to her teachings, knowing that 
Christ who died for them is in His Church 
to the end of time. 

Churchmen thus ‘‘knit up” will not leave 
the parish church because they do not like 
the minister, or because the choir flats, nor 
will they commit the sin of schism because 
the minister has not called on them. 
Churchmen thus ‘‘knit up” will ‘thear the 
Church” on fast day as well as feast, on Fri- 
day as well as on Sunday, glad to go up unto 
the house of the Lord, be iton Sunday or a 
week day, whenever the ‘‘Church says now.” 
Churchmen thus ‘‘knit up” will make the 
Church respected because they will be able 
to give a reason for the hope that is in them, 
and filled with a burning zeal for the spread 
of the Gospel of the Kingdom, will rejoice 
to give of their substance, nay, themselves, 
for the cause in which God graciously per- 
mits them to be fellow-workers with Him. 
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BLESSED is the man who has the gift of 
making friends, for it is one of God’s best 
gifts. It involves many things, but above 
all the power of going out of one’s self, and 
seeing and appreciating whatever is noble 
and loving in another man.—Thomas Hughes. 


OCT. 21, 1894 
Letters to the Editor 


COLORED DIVINITY SCHOOLS 
To the Bditor of The Living Church: 


It is not at all necessary that I should further 
notice the comment of the Rev. Alfred Poole 
Grint. His last letter in Tue Livine CHURCH 
evinces the fact that color cuts no figure with 
him. But it is due the other correspondents, in 
that issue, on the subject of colored divinity 
schools, that I should say a word or so. I thank 
God for all the good and strong colored presby- 
ters that have come forth from the Bishop 
Payne Divinity School. But that does not set- 
tle the point at issue. Is there any real need 
for “‘colored”’ divinity schools in the Church? Tf 
answer, emphatically, no. Theman, white or 
colored, who has the necessary literary qualifi- 
cations to study for the priesthood, can be ac- 
commodated in the existing seminaries. Hspe- 
cially do colored students need the many advan- 
tages of suchinstitutions. The able faculties and 
libraries, as well as the direct contact with the 
other students, constitute a most important help 
for men who are to do an-extraordinary work. 

There is absolutely no force whatever in the 
statement that to do successful work among 
the colored race, colored men must be educated 
in the South, and that apart from other stu- 
dents. Among some of the most successful col- 
ored priests now laboring, or who have labored 
in the South, are: The Rev. Messrs. Richard 
Bright, Savannah, Ga.; Owen M. Waller, Wash- 
ington; H. C. Bishop, New York; W. V. Tun- 
nell, Washington, all of whom are graduates of 
the General Theological Seminary; M. F. Duty 
and P. A. Morgan, New Orleans, graduates 
of the Philadelphia School; E. R. Bennet, 
Wilmington, N. C., from Nashotah; T. J. 
Brown, Louisville, Ky., from Seabury; D. L. 
Mitchell, Washington, from Cambridge. Now 
here is something in the concrete. Let those 
investigate who will, and they will find that the 
culture, refinement, and many other aids which 
these men derived by association and contact 
with members of the other race in our well 
equipped seminaries, have contributed largely 
to the successfulness of their work. So far as 
colored men them-elves are concerned, they al- 
ways invariably select such institutions, unless 
they are overpowered and forced in the “Jim 
Crow”? annex. ' : 

We simply contend that if the authorities of 
either Virginia or Tennessee, on account of not 
being able to receive colored men in the existing 
seminaries of such dioceses, establish ‘‘colored”” 
schools, they ought to support them, and not ask 
the general Church to doit. True, it may be a 
little, but the fact still remains that I contribute 
money to the Domestic Missionary Society of 
the Church, and the Church Commission for 
Work among the Colored People vote a certain 
portion annually to maintain a ‘‘colored” insti- 
tution, while such an institution is not only, asi 
see it, wrong in principle, but wholly unnecessa- 
ry. PRESBYTER. 

Oct. 7th. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 
The question of ‘marriage and divorce” will 
not down, until the Church has passed a canon 
prohibiting the re-marriage of all divorced per- 
sons. 
The only question which seems to cause delay 
is, ‘‘How shall the canon be worded?’ It would 
seem most desirable as Bishop Potter stated in 
his convention address, that some other provis- 
ion should be made beside the mere prohibition 
of re marriage, and it has occurred to me that — 
the most natural and consistent thing would be, 
to make the publishing of the banns for three 
consecutive Sundays before: the solemnization of | 
all marriages, absolutely compulsory, and such 
requirement should be incorporated in the 
canon. The great objection to publicity in such 
matters is significant, and I believe would ba. ; 
a pala effect on hasty marriages. 
Harry Howe Bogert. | 
Union City, Pa., Oct. 5, 1899. 


Oct. 21, 1£99 


A COMMENDATION OF LITURGICAL FORMS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The Rev. G. S. Barrett, D. D., who was chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales in 1894—the highest office in the gift 
of the denomination—preaching at Haverhill 
recently, at the opening of anew organ, in the 
course of his sermon suggested several ways in 
Which he thought the form of Congregational 
worship could be improved. The sermon might 
sometimes be appropriately followed by the sing- 
ing of the last hymn kneeling, while litanies 
ought always to be sung kneeling. The final 
Amen gained greatly in impressiveness when 
softly sung by the congregation. He believed 
that to do away with free prayer from Congre- 
gational churches would destroy them altogether 
within fifty years, but he did not see why it 
should not be possible to combine a liturgy with 
free prayer. If he were asked as to what form 
of liturgy he preferred, he should say that he 
knew of no public intercessions so copious in ex- 
tent, so rich in music, and so bound up with the 
memory of the past, as the liturgy of the Book 
of Common Prayer. He saw no reason why it 
should not be used in their public worship. Af- 
ter pointing out the ethical value of the repeti- 
tion of the commandment of Christ, Dr. Barrett 
said that he should like to see those who were 
about to partake of Holy Communion rise in 
their places, and recite their common faith in 
one of the “‘ancient and glorious creeds of the 
Christian Church.” 

Br. Barrett is one of the leaders of his de- 
nomination in England, and a strong man. A 
straw indicates the flow of the tide. C. 


PRIVATE BAPTISM OF CHILDREN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

A late correspondent of yours mentions three 
offices of the Book of Common Prayer that are 
rarely used in the Church. Might not to this 
be added the Office, in its entirety, for the Pri- 
vate Baptism of Children? A large part of that 
office is occupied with what is to be done, ‘if the 
child which is after this sort baptized do after- 
ward live.” ‘It is expedient’ —so runs the ru- 
bric—'that the child be brought into the 
Church,” not to be christened again, but to be 
received ‘‘as one of the flock of true Christian 
people.” 

It is in this part of the Office that the vows to 
be assumed by the sponsors for the child are to 
be found, and the beautiful signing with the sign 
of the Cross, as the child is ‘received into the 
congregation of Christ’s flock.’ 

“Tt is expedient.’ And why? ‘That the con- 
gregation’”’—so the rubric goes on to explain— 
“may be certified of the true form of Baptism 
privately administered.’’ It would seem to be 
the mind of the Church that there is a relation 
between the congregation and each Baptism, to 
be publicly recognized, when ‘‘for great cause 
and necessity the Baptism has been in private,” 
a relation implying the right of the congrega- 
tion to a certification of the validity thereof. 

I do not assert that the office isseldom used in 
its entirety, but merely question concerning its 
use, having seen but once a child so received, while 
I have known of a number of private Baptisms 
where ‘‘the child did afterwards live.’? Incase 
that the child so baptized, and afterwards living, 
is not thus brought into the Church, it might be 
interesting to know when and where the spon- 
sors assume the vows for the child, or whether 
the child “after this sort baptized” goes with- 
out sponsors. WAY. ES 


Personal Mention 


The Rey. W. S. S. Atmore who, during last winter, 
had charge of some of the cathedral missions in At- 
Janta, Ga., has gone to Kearney, Neb., succeeding the 
late Dr. Oliver as rector of St. Luke’s church. 


The address of the Rey. Dr. H. G. Batterson, from 
this date, is 156 W. 73d st., New York city. 


Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, has been seeking rest 


on the seacoast of Long Island. 
»} 


The Rey. W. H. Cambridge who has been in Europe 
all summer, has returned, and taken charge of the 
work at St. Stephen’s mission, Westborough, Mass. 


The Diving Church 


The Rev. Martin Damer, of Kansas, has taken up 
the work at Hope, Washington, and Nashville, Ark, 


The Rev. Dr. Eccleston, of Baltimore, has returned 
from his tour abroad. 


The Rev. Charles H. de Garmo is spending the fall 
and winter in Southern California. His address is 120 
W. 17th st., Los Angeles. 


The Rev. Dr. T. Gardner Littell has returned from 
the White Mountains, and should be addressed at 635 
Park ave., New York city. 


The address of the Rev. Clarence W. McCully will 
be, until further notice, 18 Merrick ave., Springfield, 
Mass. 


The Rev. James T. Russell has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Matthias’ church, Sheepshead Bay, and 
accepted that of St. Thomas’ church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Rev. Edward Riggs will spend the winter in 
Florence, Italy. 


The Rev. E. B. Schmitt has returned from his tour 
in Europe. 


The correct address of the Rev. W. S. Sayres is 163 
Willis ave., West, Detroit, Mich. 


The Rev. Nathaniel S. Thomas has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Matthew’s church, Wheeling, W. Va., 
and accepted that of the church of the Holy Apostles, 
Philadelphia, 


The address of the Rev. Dr. Wakefield during the 
months of October and November, will be No. 23 E. 
3lst st., New York. 


The Rev. Andrew Chalmer Wilson who was or- 
dained Whitsunday, 1899, at Nashotah, by Bishop 
Nicholson, is now assistant at St. Paul’s church, San 
Francisco. 


The postoffice address of the Rev. Lewis T. Wattson 
is changed from Westminster, Md., to Garrison, N. Y. 


Official 
BisHOP POTTER deposed from the ministry the 
Rev. Frank Elmer Edwards, at Christ church, Pough- 
keepsie, N .Y., Sunday, Oct. 8th. 


DURING the winter, the hour of the evening serv- 
ice at St. Mary’s, West Philadelphia, will be 8 
o'clock. The Sunday school choral service will be at 
3:15. 

é DEPOSITION 

Notice is hereby given that, acting under Canon V., 
Title IL, of the Digest, I have this day at the church 
of the Nativity, South Bethlehem, Pa,, in the pres- 
ence of the Rev. Messrs. Gilbert H. Sterling, D. D., 
and William H. Heighman, Ph. D., deposed the Rev. 
Rawson Warren, deacon, at his own reqyest, and for 
cause not affecting his moral character, from the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
have made due record thereof. 

ETHERBERT TALBOT, 
Bisbop of Central Pennsylvania. 
South Bethlehem, Pa., Oct. 13, 1899. 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 

There will be a celebration of the Holy Communion, 
for diocesan officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary, at St. 
George’s church, Olive st. and Pendleton ave., St. 
Louis, on Wednesday, Oct. 25th, at 7.30 A. M. 

The officers’ conference will follow, at 9:30 A. M., in 
St. George’s guild house. Officers expecting to at- 
tend are requested to notify the secretary of the Aux- 
iliary immediately. (Address care Mrs. EK. C. Sim- 
mons, 21 Westmoreland Place, St. Louis.) They are 
asked to wear their diocesan badges. 

A general meeting for the Auxiliary will be held in 
the church of the Holy Communion, 28th st. and 
Washington ave.,on Thursday, the 26th, at 3P. M., 
which will be adddessed by the Rev. J. A. Ingle, of 
Hankow, China; the Rev. A. D. Gring, of Kyoto, Jap- 
an; the Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Miss:‘Elliott, of Moab, Utah, and Miss 
Stuart, of Alexandria, president of the Virginia 
branch. JULIA C. EMERY, 

Secretary. 
Married 

CARPENTER—SMITH.—At All Angels’ church, New 
York city, Miss Evelyn Burbank Smith, daughter of 
Mr. Henry Albro Smith. to the Rev. Charles Blake 
Carpenter, rector of the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Milford, Pa. 

Died : 

HuBBARD.—On Oct. 12th, the Rev. John P. Hubbard, 
rector emeritus of St. Matthew's church, Philadelphia, 
in his 80th year. 

LITTLH.—Entered into eternal life, at her summer 
home, Nantucket, Mass., on Saturday, Sept. 30, 1899, 
Caroline Frances Little, of New York, widow of the 
late William H. Little, and mother of the Rev. Hd- 
ward Porter Little and the Rev. Arthur W. Little, in 
the 75th year of her age. 

‘Her children arise up and call her blessed.” 


TREAT.—Suddenly, on Oct. 3, 1899, the Rev. Charles 
Russell Treat, rector of St. Stephen’s church (Trans- 
figuration chapel), West 69th street. 
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Obituary 


GOLDSBOROUGH.—The death of the late George R. 
Goldsborough brought sincere sorrow to those who: 
knew him as the writer did, and the simple tribute 
here offered does but justice to his memory. He was 
the son of the Hon. Robert H. Goldsborough, of Myr- 
tle Grove, Talbot Co., and was a worthy representa- 
tive of an old and honored family in the history of 
the State. His life was a quiet and unobtrusive one, 
and was devoted to agricultural pursuits in his na- 
tive county, the last thirty-five years having been 
passed upon his estate, called Ashby, upon Miles 
river, where he delighted to receive and entertain his 
friends with the hospitality of the old school of gen- 
tlemen who constituted the landed proprietors of 
Maryland; and those who knew what this hospitality 
was before the social sceptre passed from the planta- 
tion, know that its charms have never been equaled. 
He sought no political honors. 


“His was a soul whose master bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes.”’ 


In his relations with friends and neighbors he pre- 
served and illustrated the best traditions of the 
earlier years of the country, and he will be best re- 
membered for that 

“Best portion of a good man’s life-- 
His little nameless unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


He was a sincere Christian and a faithful Church- 
man. From thetime of the organization of the dio- 
cese of Easton, in 1888, he was its steadfast friend and 
liberal supporter. Until disabled by infirmity, he 
was always the representative of All Saints’ parish in 
the diocesan convention and also o! the diocese in 
the General Convention, and was among the foremost 
in zeal for the spiritual and material interest of the 
Church in Maryland. The passing away of such a 
man cannot but be felt as a public loss, but most of 
all must he be mourned by the friends he leaves be- 
hind him. JAMES A. PEARCE. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: TH DOMES- 
TIO AND FORHIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

MIsSIONARY COUNCIL FOR 1899.—The opening serv- 
ice of Holy Communion, with a sermon by the Bishop 
of Kentucky, in Christ church cathedral, Thirteenth 
and Locust streets, in the city of St. Louis, Tuesday, 
Oct. 24th, at 10:30 A. M. All the sessions of the Coun- 
cil will be held in St. Peter’s church, Lindell and 
Spring avenues. The preceding Sunday will be mis- 
sionary day. 


Church and Parish 


PROPLES’ WAFERS, 23 cents per hundred; priests 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Butaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders. 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


WANTED.—Two men congenial to each other—un- 
married deacon or priest—to live together and do 
missionary work. Men apt to teach the young. Ad- 
dress BIsHoP HARE Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


WANTED.—By priest, married, a parish in city or 
country. Excellent references. Good préacher. Wide 
experience; six years in present charge. Address N. 
B., Living CHURCH.” 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H, WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. 


HIGHER CRITICISM, arraigned by the Bishop of 
Western New York in Church Defence, October issue 
ready. One dollar a year. Room 73, Tribune Bidg., 
New York city. 

A MARRIED priest, of medium but strong Church- 
manship, by far under the cruel ‘‘dead line,” in high 
repute and over a fashionable parish in the Hast, 
would like to know of any vacant parish where spirit- 
uality and yital piety are not so low as to depend in 
any way upon fairs and bazaars for the maintainance 
of the Gospel of the Son of God. No trouble or disat- 
isfaction in present parish, but weary of worldliness 
among “Christians.” Address, FIDELITY, care of 
THE LIVING CHURCH. 


A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsemely bound and primed. 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending. 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to THE LIv- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, October, 1899 


1. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

8. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
15. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. Sv. LUKE, Evangelist. Red. 
22. 21st Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. Srmon & JUDE. Red. 
29. 22nd Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


What, then, is Indian Summer? Is it the full 
change of the green leaf to the infinite hues of 
October? Is itin the November month that it 
comes like a plumed and painted wartior? or is it 
far beyond this period, even in the bleak Decem- 
ber that this most poetical of seasons appears with 
magic touch to spread a halo over our American 
JandscapesP—I’. 8. Cozzens. 


In Its Season 
BY CONSTANCE BRENT AVERILL 


Grudge not thy grief! 
God sendeth sun and sendeth shower. 
‘On the parched barrens, bare of flower, 
Where thy dry roots lie withering, 
His rains descends, tilllo! they spring 
To fresher life. 


Guard not thy grief! 
God sendeth shower and sendeth sun. 
When the dark thunder-burst is done 
Lift up thine eyes and greet the light, 
Thankful to Him that skies are bright 
And storms are brief. 


iS Ges 
d HE question may deserve considera- 
tion whether a plethora of Church 
meetings in October is desirable. 
The Brotherhood ~ Council, the 
Church Congress, and the Missionary Coun- 
cil are all occasions of interest, and many 
Churchmen would like to attend them all. 
If once in three years the entire month must 
be devoted to the General Convention, it 
would seem that the ‘‘off years” should be 
more varied.’ One may spare two or three 
days from business or parish, at one time 
or another, but few can keep up with such 
-@ procession as we are now having. 


eases tee, 


peek. people, it is generally supposed, 
“ are comparatively helpless. But the 
American Association for ‘the Blind has 
proved that when opportunity is given them, 
they are wonderfully capable. In the In- 
dustrial Home for the Blind, at Hartford, 
‘Conn., friendless young women are feeding 
power presses running at the same speed 
that seeing people use; printing on hand 
presses, binding pamphlets, using the wire 
stitcher, and operating a typewriter. Those 
-anxious to help so good a work should sub- 
scribe for the magazine printed at the insti- 
tution. Send 25 cents to the American As- 
sociation for the Blind, 3124 14th street, 
Washington, D.C., with name and post- 
office address, for a three months’ trial sub- 
scription. 


ECENT experiments conducted by Pro- 

fessor Edward Thorndike, are fairly 
conclusive that the average mental work 
performed by our children in school is not 
injurious or exhaustive. The assertion has 
often been made that they are forced at a 
killing pace. He finds that with scarcely 
an exception, in the several hundred tests 
made, the pupils were able to do better 
work near the close of the school hours than 
at the beginning. Atthe same time, he 
seems to admit that asarule they do not 


do as well inthe later hours as in the earlier, 
This may be accounted for by the fact that 
they are beginning then to think of getting 
out, and their interest isdiverted. Frequent 
change of position and mental occupation is 
needed. With adequate nourishment at 
mid-day, children can work for three hours 
afternoon, as well as three hours before 


noon. That is doubtless better than one 
long session. 
ae ae 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


FACETIOUS correspondent of the (Bap- 
tist) Standard submits this literary 
query and witty reply: ‘‘Which was the most 
industrious writer, Charles Dickens, Bul- 
wer Lytton, or Samuel Warren?” 

‘Dickens, for he wrote ‘All the Year 
Round,’ while Lytton wrote ‘Night and 
Morning,’ and Warren wrote ‘Now and 
Then.’ ” 

True. But, in justice to the latter gen- 
tleman, it should be remembered that,while 
Dickens wrote some novels, Warren wrote 
‘Ten Thousand a Year.” 


OHN CHIPPERFIELD, the original of 

‘¢ ‘Tiamps’ of Mugby Junction,” in ‘‘All 
the Year Round,” recently died in his eighty- 
fourth year. He was born in Dartford in 
1816, and was first.a baker, but in 1854 he 
became a “‘lampman” at Tilbury terminus. 
He subsequently rose to the dignity of a 
‘damp inspectorship.” During the‘ forty- 
five years of his railway career he lived in 
the same cottage at Tilbury. Charles 
Dickens, who was a frequent traveler on the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend railway, 
made his acquaintance, and spent many an 
hour in the lamp-room at Tilbury, listening 
to the wit and wisdom, the anecdotes and 
arguments of Chipperfield. The result was 
the sketch of ‘‘ ‘Lamps’ of Mugby Junction.” 


AS it not Richelieu, asks a writer in The 

International, who. said: ‘‘If it is ver- 
satility you seek, go find an architect. He 
must be an artist, or his buildings will of- 
fend the eye; an engineer, or they will 
crumble; a lawyer, or he will get his patrons 
into trouble; a doctor, or his buildings will 
be hygienically unfit to live in; and last, but 
not least, he must be a gentleman, or we 
will have nothing to do with him.” 


S. BATTERMAN, one of the best-known 


* mining men in the Rocky Mountain , 


States, was on the stand as an expert in an 
important mining case in Nevada, and was 
under cross-examination by a rather young 
and ‘‘smart” attorney. The question related 
to the form that the ore was found in, gen- 
erally described as ‘‘kidney lumps.” ‘‘Now, 
Mr. Batterman,” said the attorney, ‘‘how 
large are these lumps—you say they are ob- 
long—are they as long as my head?” ‘‘Yes,”’ 
replied Mr. Batterman, ‘‘but not as thick.” 
The attorney subsided, and even the judge 
could not help smiling.--Argonaut. 


ISHOP COLEMAN has just had placed 
in the centre of the floor of the chapel 
of the Good Shepherd at Bishopstead, a mo- 
saic of stones forming a collection probably 
without equal in interest in this country. 
The fourth,sixth,fourteenth and seventeenth 


centuries are represented, and British, 
Celtic, English and American Christianity 
come together in the twenty-two inch square 
of cement in which the stones are laid. Brit- 
ish Christianity is represented by a Roman 
brick from St. Martin’s church, Canterbury, 
built probably in the fourth century. This 
was sent by Canon Routledge, the great 
antiquarian of Canterbury, England, and a 
high authority on matters Cantuarian; 
Celtic (or to be more accurate Scoto-Celtic), 
by two stones from the old cathedral church 
at Iona, also by two pebbles picked up at 
the spot on the beach where St. Columba 
landed in 565; these were sent by the Duke 
of Argyll. Anglican Christianity is repre- 
sented in a stone from the old monastery 
church of St. Augustine, Canterbury, built 
inthe fourteenth century, also sent by Canon 
Routledge; and lastly, a brick from Old 
Swedes’ church, Wilmington, consecrated in 
1699, speaks for the ‘‘old Faith in the new 
land.” 


(6 THE real reason of the decline of Pres- 

byterianism in New York,” says The 
Sun, ‘‘is simply a decline of faith both in 
the pulpit and the pews. The movement 
for a revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion showed the growing indifference to 
doctrine once stoutly held, and then came 
the theological assault on the old belief in 
the Bible. The second may have affected 
the clergy more than the laity, but its de- 
structive influence on a Church like the 
Presbyterian whose life is altogether in its 
doctrine, aided by socially disruptive ten- 
dencies, goes on with increasing foree. The 
only remedy is a revival of genuine and pro- 
found faith in the doctrines which once 
made the Presbyterian denomination the 
most powerfulin New York.” 


N San Francisco lately, Mr. Edwin Mark- 
ham offered his own solution of the prob- 
lem suggested by hisfamous poem. The re- 
port of his words is taken from Signs of the 
Times: 

I have been asked to say a few words about 
“The Man With the Hoe,’ and my solution of 
that problem. I have no new solution. The 
problem is as old as humanity. The men who 
built the pyramids struggled with that problem. 
The men who are building London are strug- 
gling with it today. Ihave but one solution— 
that is the application of the Golden Rule. We 
have committed the Golden Rule ta heart; now 
let us commit it to life. [Applause.] That is 
the only solution. 


URING the winter ‘months the little 
colony of sixty or seventy English peo- 

ple at Teheran organize concerts for one 
another’s amusement. When the weather 
is cold, of course there is skating. Skating 
is the greatest marvel ofall to the Persians. 
A few years ago the late Shan, Nasr-i-Din, 
saw twenty skaters twirling and curling and 
spinning gracefully on the ice. He was 


amused; he thought it wonderful. The next — 


day he sent to the legation and borrowed a 
dozen pairs of skates. These he made his 
ministers put on and attempt to skate on the 
lake in the palace grounds. The poor min- 
isters were terribly discomfited, but it was 


twice as much as their heads were worth to 


refuse. His majesty was more amused than 


ever, and he nearly had a fit from laughing. © 
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Boston Correspondence 


ISHOP LAWRENCEopened the meeting 

of the Monday clericus, on Oct. 2d, by 
reading a timely paper upon a few of the 
national issues. The Hague Conference, the 
Dreyfus verdict, and a few of the problems 
confronting our government, were treated 
with good judgment and skill. The clergy, 
as is the custom at these meetings, discussed 
the matters afterwards, and had a most in- 
teresting gathering. It seems a hard prob- 
lem to popularize these Monday meetings, 
and the committee having them in charge 
have already selected a number of writers 
and topics, which are likely to increase the 
interest. 

The coming of Father Osborne to Boston 
means much to the Church. Besides his de- 
votion to charitable and philanthropic work, 
where his judgment is always eagerly 
sought, he is a fearless advocate of the 
teachings of pure Christianity. He cannot 
be moved by the waves of fluctuating theol- 
ogy, and it seems at times as if these waves 
were working havoc upon the old foundations 
of belief. This does not imply that others, 
not to be mentioned, have failed, but it does 
imply that Father Osborne carries an in- 
fluence, where others cannot hope for this 
distinction. After all, what would Boston do 
without the Cowley Fathers? Their quiet, 
devoted lives are an inspiration to all Chris- 
tians. The West End, where their street 
processionals were very impressive, has been 
touched and controlled by their self-sacrifice 
and their faithfulness. Even the Unitarians 
are occasionally drawn to praise the noble 
works of these priests, and to recognize their 
power for good in the community. Father 
Benson contemplates a visit to England, and 
will leave the diocese in a short time for 
this trip. No priest is more respected than 
he, and none will be more missed from 
diocesan gatherings. 

Emmanuel church has a reredos. The late 
Dr. Vinton who was the first rector of this 
church, once inveighed against this sort of 
thing. Ecclesiastical art has triumphed, 
however, over these old objections, and con- 
quered where no other argument could 
avail. This addition certainly makes for 
beauty and dignity around the chancel. If 
Emmanuel church can tolerate the inroads 
of ecclesiastical art, why not Trinity, where 
the artist could, with grand effect, display 
his ability in the same direction? 

Everyone was perplexed at the way 
which the President of Harvard took to 
show his feelings against ritual, in his 
speech before the great Congregational 
Council, held here the latter part of Sep- 
tember, ‘‘Congregational churches have 
always needed,” he said, “from the begin- 
ning, highly trained, intellectual men for 
ministers, whereas the Churches which rely 
- chiefly on ritual ceremonial, musical and 
emotional exhortation, can get along com- 
fortably without any priests or ministers 
capable of close thinking and able to give 
their thoughts convincing logical expres. 
sion.” 

An utterance like this attracts because of 
its source. It is anything but fair, and as- 
sumes too much. It is a strange way to 
knock Ritualism, because, with few excep- 
tions, the Ritualists, so-called, have been the 
men who have given their thoughts con- 
vincing, logical expression. Some modern 
ty pes of Congregational worship are certain 
ly ritualistic and extremely ceremonial in 
their way. It would bea very difficult mat- 
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ter to prove the Ritualists deficient in the 
manner here alluded to, and altogether this 
reference glares with an inconsistency which 
could be pardoned in the speech of a weaker 
man. 

There is greater need every year of a 
larger diocesan house. The present one is 
poorly arranged, and with a new building, 
upon modern plans of making it support it- 
self largely through rentals, there would be 
a noticeable advance in the right direction. 
The Christian denominations around have 
learned, in part, the secret of making these 
buildings pay for themselves. We can emu- 
late their example. All we need is activity. 
The money is a secondary consideration. 

One of our daily papers, always dignified, 
but very Broad in theology, was caught 
napping a few weeks ago. In its editorial 
columns, it has posed as a strong defender of 
these liberal tendencies which surge around 
us here in Boston, yet in its news columns it 
inserts, from a High Church source, a good 
article upon the topic, ‘The Church before 
the Bible.” Let me quote the conclusion of 
this article: 

It is not the Bible, but the Church, which is 
the pillar and ground of the truth; it is not the 
Bible that has given us the Church, but the 
Church that has given us the Bible. 

Mr. Oscar Fay Adams has just published 
a book, called ‘‘The Archbishop’s Unguarded 
Moment.” It tells about the trials of a re- 
tired bishop who begins an unofficial visita- 
tion of the various churches of his faith in 
Cambridge, Mass. After visiting St. Philip’s, 
he came unto St. John’s, where the simpler 
ritual was much to hismind. His experience 
is described thus: 

On the present occasion, the sermon was 
preached by one of the broadest, most rational- 
istic men in the Church, and the Bishop grew 
red with indignation as he listened. Once he 
half rose in his seat with an indignant manner 
of protest, but his wife pulled at his coat in sea- 
son to prevent that. At last, after what seemed 
to him a particularly daring utterance of the 
preacher, the Bishop’s patience gave way en- 
tirely, and he rose up, to the crimson mortifica- 
tion of his wife, and the secret delight of a half” 
dozen theological students in the pew behind 
him. The preacher made a brief pause, and the 
Bishop took advantage of this. ‘‘When such 
damnable heresies as these are uttered in my 
presence,’’ he began, ‘I should be recreant to 
the faith I profess, unmindful of my duty to my 
God, and disloyal to the Church in which I have 
so long held office, if I did not rise to protest 
against them,”’ and having thus delivered him- 
self, he left the church. 

The story goes on to tell that the Bishop 
broke off an impending engayement between 
his daughter and a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, and she finally marries a young man 


whom her father has been much pleased , 


with, supposing him to be a student at the 
Episcopal theological school, but who turns 
out to be a radical Unitarian. This is, of 
course, all fiction, written in an entertaining 
manner, and affords the reader a great deal 
of amusement for its local interest and criti- 
cisms upon the Church in Cambridge. 


BOSTONIAN, 


ANY people will learn with surprise that 
the daughter of the famous Reginald He 


ber is still alive, more than seventy years hay- 
ing elapsed since her father died in Iadia, not 
long after he had reluctantly accepted the See 
of Calcutta, which was a great sacrifice, as he 
would certainly have beea made a bishop at 
home. Miss Heber who inherited a large family 
estate in Shropshire, married Mr. Percy, a 
cousin of the late Duke of Northumberland, in 
1829, and they have just celebrated their dia- 
mond wedding at Hodnet, their beautiful old 
place in Shropshire. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Catholic Faith and Practice. A Manual of The- 
ology. PartIL By the Rev. Alired G. Mortimer, 

D.D, Rector of St. Mark's, Philadelphia. New 

York: Longman’s, Green & Co. Pp 519. Price, 

$2.50. 

The completion of Dr. Mortimer’s ‘‘Manual of 
Theology” is an important event in the Ameri- 
can Church. The need of a systematic study of 
theology, which he so strongly expresses in his 
closing chapter, is a very real need. It is very 
true, as he says, that ‘‘while our clergy have, of 
course, views more or less accurate in regard to 
the principal doctrines of the Church, they are, 
as a rule, not co-ordinated, some doctrines being 
given undue scope, while others are scarcely 
grasved at all; and of theology as a system, asa 
science, of the Catholic Faith in the due propor- 
tion of its component parts, but few have any 
clear conception.’? There can be no doubt that 
we greatly need fulland reliable treatises of dog- 
matic theology in English, from which our clergy 
and students may learn the analogy of the Faith. 
Dr. Mortimer’s effort to supply this need is of 
greatinterest. It has, in this second volume, far 
outgrown its original limits as a manual of in- 
struction for candidates for Confirmation, 
and is now a practically complete system of 
theology. The ground covered by this second 
part is of extreme interest, including such im- 
portant subjects as Marriage and Divorce, 
Anglican Orders (with a vindication from Ro- 
man objections), the Limits of Theological Spec- 
ulation (dealing especially with Kenotism), 
Holy Scripture (involving an examination of 
the ‘‘Higher Criticism’’) and the whole field of 
Eschatology (including Death, Judgment, the In- 
termediate State, Purgatory, Prayers for the 
Dead, Invocation of Saints, Hell and Heaven). 
Under these heads naturally fall most of the 
burning theological questions of the day. Dr. 
Mortimer’s treatment of them is always scholar- 
ly and lucid, and sometimes singularly helpful 
(as in the chapters on Matrimony and Orders), 
although we regret to find that at other points 
(notably in his treatment of the Kenotic Theory 
and the ‘Higher Criticism’’) hesteps down from 
the theologian’s chair and takes his place as 
a controversialist. This change of tone we 
regard as a serious blemish upon his generally 
judicious work. 

Another ground for regret is found in his ex- 
aggerated reverence for Romantheologians. It 
is quite true, as he says, that there are but few 
general treatises of theology in English, but the 
Church of England has produced great theolo- 
gians whose writings are authoritative upon 
the subjects with which they deal. We should 
expect in such a work as this to find them 
quoted freely, or at least referred to, when the 
doctrine of the Church is to bedefined. But 
not so. The names of Andrewes, Hooker, Bull, 
Pearson, Forbes, Keble, Pusey, and Liddon, are 
conspicuous by their absence from these pages, 
while those of Peter Lombard, Scotus, Bona- 
ventura, Durandus, Aquinas, Suarez, Vasquez, 
etc., are brought forward frequently. This de- 
liberate neglect of Anglican theologians is one 
of the most significant features of the book, and 
will do much to weaken its hold upon American 
Churchmen. We are deeply pained to find that 
Dr. Mortimer not only ignores some of our 
greatest Anglican theologians, but goes out of 
his way to discredit them. In his eagerness to 
bind the Roman doctrine of purgatory upon the 
Anglican Church, he permits himself to impugn 
the motives of the great leaders of the Oxford 
Movement in a way which we regard as most 
serious. Here are his words: 

In the dense ignorance of the early days of the 
Catholic Revival there was great need to plead for the 
recognition of an intermediate state in which there 
was some sort of purification or development. In or- 
der, however, to avoid offence and to gain adherents to 
such a doctrine, it was important to make it differ as 
much us possible from the teaching of the Church of 
Rome, and hence the distinction was loudly insisted 
upon—that it was not the doctrine of Purgatory, but 
of Paradise, which was taught, and that the word 
“Paradise” was to be found in the Bible, although, as 
we have shown, not quite in the sense in which it is 
used by the advocates of this theory. 
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We take the most emphatic exception to this 
statement. Pusey, Keble, and Liddon were the 
trusted leaders of the Catholic revival. They 
lent the full weight of their authority to this 
doctrine, which Dr. Mortimer stigmatizes as 
“the teaching of only a comparatively small 
body of men, headed by Pope John XXII,” and 
maintained this position consistently to the end 
of their lives. The insinuation made above, that 
they did so from motives of expediency, and 
wrested Holy Scripture from its right meaning 
for their support, is a gratuitous insult to the 
memory of these great defenders of the Faith. 
Such aspersions upon the motives of men, and 
such attempts to prejudice the teachings of rep- 
utable theologians as that in which the author 
strives to identify the Anglican teachings as to 
an intermediate state with the disreputable 
John XXII, are unworthy of a place in a theo- 
logical book. 

The most interesting and important part of 
this volume is the seven chapters which deal 
with the subject of Eschatology. It would be 
impossible within the limits of this review to at- 
tempt any detailed criticism of these chapters. 
We can only say that the views presented in 
them are identically the same as those which 
are taught by the more moderate theologians of 
the Church of Rome, while those which have 
commonly been held by Anglican theologians are 
treated with but scant courtesy. The Roman 
teaching as to Purgatory, Prayers for the Dead, 
and Invocation of Saints, is set forth, notas a 
permissible opinion, but as the authoritative 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. In particular 
itis insisted upon as de fide that all the saints 
who die in a state of grace are at once admitted 
to the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. That 
such a belief is permissible, we do not deny, 
though we regard it as doubtful whether any 
soul atthe hour of death is pure enough to see 
God; but that it is an article of the Catholic 
Faith we should not think any one would dare 
to assert. While we have no sympathy with 
Protestant notions of Eschatology, we do think 
that Dr. Mortimer has undertaken to bind upon 
the consciences of our people burdens which will 
prove too great for them to bear, and has gone 
perilously near to some of those Roman errors 
which have done so much to bring about the 
divisions of Christendom. We do not know ofa 
single Anglican divine whose teaching upon 
Eschatology agrees with that which the author 
so confidently sets forth as ‘‘the teaching of the 
Church.”’ 

Memories of Half a Century. By Richard W. 
Hiley, D. D., Vicar of Wighill, Yorkshire, England. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $5. 
This is an entertaining book. Its author who 

mofiestly confesses that he himself has not been 

amanof great mark, has been thrown, in the 
course of his long and useful life, into contact 

with prominent Churchmen, and he gives us a 

wealth of anecdote and description relating to 

them. At Oxford, in Liverpool, and during a 

long ministry in Yorkshire,he knew many of the 

foremost men of his time. Scattered through 
his book are life-like descriptions which are of 
exceeding interest. He saw Dr. Pusey frequent- 
ly during his Oxford career, and heard him 
preach when he was at the height of his powers. 

He heard the famous sermon preached just after 

Pusey’s suspension had expired, and describes 

it as follows: 

There was an enormous crowd of men, and as soon 
as the cathedral doors were opened it was filled in 
every part. In due time there ascended the pulpita 
spare, ascetic-looking man, pale as death, with a 
piercing eye and an equally piercing voice. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘The entire absolution of the penitent;” the 
sermon was long, exhibiting an immense amount of 
patristic reading, and was full of quotations there- 
from. But for the excitement that previous events 
had created, there would have been little in the ser- 
mon to attract the large body of men there congregat - 
ed, Yet there was much in Pusey to fascinate. His 
countenance, though bearing outward signs of great ab- 
stemiousness and habits of fasting, showed him to be 
a man of most studious habits, and he had a very 
benevolent expression. I heard him once preach ina 
parish church a sermon of simple, earnest persuasive- 
ness, on the text, ‘ Do all for the Lord Jesus,” that 
deserved to be printed in letters of gold. 
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His description of Dr. Newman is equally in- 
teresting: 


Had any one met Newman walking in the streets of 
a large town, he would have passed along without at- 
tracting attention. A spare, ascetic looking man, 
there was otherwise nothing striking in his appear- 
ance. His rooms in Oriel were small and simple, 
books piled here and there. And yet that unobtrusive 
figure, from that small laboratory, set afloat a litera- 
ture and enrolled an army of followers that shook the 
English Church to an extent not known since the Re- 
formation. Some of my contemporaries had often 
heard him preach when vicar of St. Mary’s. He was 
small and spare, his voice clear, but his delivery a 
monotone; he never raised his eyes from his manu- 
script, not the slightest action or gesture, nor was 
there anything attractive in his style, no rhetorical 
arts; his language was simply good Saxon English. 
And yet eight hundred young men would be listening 
in rapt attention. 


Of Dean Stanley he says? 


Any one walking in the streets of Oxford might per- 
haps encounter an M. A. in cap and gown, of very di- 
minutive stature, toddling along very modestly, not 
attracting observation in a general way; yet ifa 
stranger did but observe his face, there was an intel- 
lectual expression unmistakable. Such was my im- 
pression before I knew it was Stanley. Perhaps I 
should not be wrong in saying that the leading fea— 
ture of his character was earnestness. He was in 
earnest as a lecturer, in earnest as a preacher, in 
earnest as a writer. 


We have room for but one more of these char- 
acter sketches: 


Edwin Arnold was an undergraduate of University 
College in my time. He was aman of promise, which 
his subsequent career has justified, but this was 
somewhat marred by eccentricities that appeared 
ludicrous. He formed a Fez Club, and the members 
would meet in each other’s rooms wearing a fez, and 
clad in Armenian costume. As no one but actual 
members were present, their employment when so 
mustered was only conjectured, but generally thought 
to be smoking chibouks and drinking coffee. Arnold 
won the Newdigate prize for English verse. When it 
came to his turn to recite his poem in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, the scene waS most amusing. He had evi- 
dently practiced in his rooms a rehearsal of a delivery 
which was to produce a great sensation. According- 
ly,he commenced in a most grandiloquent tone, which 
ere ten lines were completed provoked a general tit- 
ter. Quickly perceiving that this would not do, he 
became more natural in delivery, and the rest of his 
poem secured a good hearing. At the end his weak 
point leaked out again, for he had seated himself, but 
on receiving applause he rose and bowed, like an ac- 
tor who has been called before the curtain, with a 
most self-complacent expression. 


Dr. Hiley’s book is valuable not only for its 
personal sketches and reminiscences, but still 
more for its pictures of university, school, and 
village life a generation ago. They are vivid 
and instructive, and very helpful towards an 
understanding of present day life in England. 


New Testament Churchmanship and the Princi- 
ples upon which it was Founded. By the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of 
Washington, D.C. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. 280. Price, $1.50. 


This book demands the consideration of all in- 
telligent American Churchmen, both clerical 
and lay. Its subject-matter is of extreme inter- 
est and of fundamentalimportance. The issues 
raised in it are vital; they involve the well-be- 
ing and, perhaps, the very being, of the Church. 
They may be set forth in a few sentences gath- 
ered from different pages of the book: 


Western Christendom, through the dominating in- 
fluences of the Church of Rome, during the past thou- 
sand years has witnessed the gradual substitution of 
another type of Christianity for that of apostolic days. 
In the Apostolic Church itself, a true balance was pre- 
served between the inward or subjective, and the out- 
ward or objective, religious life of the Church. This 
is afundamental principle of the religion of Christ. 
The inward and outward are so bound together in His 
Incarnation that they are mutually dependent upon 
one another; nor can the highest spiritual life, 
which is life in Christ, be fully atained save through 
their union. Each, without the other, gives rise to an 
abnormal,one-sided development of religion; and this 
has been the error into which the Roman Church has 
fallen. By unduly exaggerating the outward at the 
expense of the inward, she not only lost that which 
St. Paul calls the proportion or analogy of the Faith, 
put also acquired an untrue, unspiritualized concep- 
tion of the outward. But if the Roman Church has 
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gone too far in one direction, Protestantism, not even 
excepting the Anglican Communion, has gone too far 
in the other. 
to recover the spiritual, lost the true meaning of the 
outward in relation to the inward, and then fell into 
the error of making thetr own subjective impressions 
the ultimate criterion of the objective truths of Reve- 
lation. This book is an humble attempt to differen- 
tiate between Church principles as set forth in the 
New Testament itself, and Church principles as they 


appeared at the time of the Reformation, in the me-- 


dizeval setting and interpretation of the Church of 
Rome. 

It will be seen that this is a very serious un- 
dertaking, upon which important issues hang. 
It is carried-out very effectively. While we 
cannot agree with the author in all particulars 
we feel that his main contention is proved, and 
that in establishing it, he has done a most im- 
portant service to the Church. The chapter on 
‘Public Worship in New Testament Days” is 
of especial interest. Wecommend it to the se- 
rious consideration of the clergy. There are 
some statements scattered throughout the book 
to which we should take exceptions; as, for in- 
stance, where the author states that the Epis- 
tles (and not the Acts of the Apostles) are the 
continuation of the Revelation so abruptly 
broken off at the end of the Gospels. Or, again, 
when he asserts that worship in the early days 
of Christianity was of puritanical simplicity. 
We think it could easily be shown that the wor- 
ship of the Primitive Church, formed, as it was, 


upon Jewish models, was from the first of a 


much more elaborate character than is common- 
ly supposed. But the main line of his argument 
is so sound and strong as to suffer little from 
these superficial weaknesses. We commend it 
to the careful.study of all thoughtful Church-. 
men, with the assurance that it will be found 
one of the most stimulating and helpful books of 
the year. 

Corner-Stones of Faith, or the Origin and Charac- 
teristics of the Christian Denominations of the 
United States. By the Rev. Charles H. Small. New 
York: H.B. Treat & Co. Pp. 470. Price, 82. 

In this book the curious reader may find a 
complete catalogue of all the sects and isms in 
our sect-ridden country, from the Romanists 
down to the Salvation Army, the Mormons and 
the Christian Scientists, with more or less in- 
formation about the history and peculiarities of 
each. Hach of the larger bodies is given an his- 
torical and descriptive sketch, followed by a 
statement of its distinctive principles by one of 
its leading divines. This rather doubtful honor 
is assigned to Dr. Huntington on behalf of ‘‘the 
P. E. Church,’’ and is made use of by him to 
set forth skillfully his peculiar notions as to 
Church polity and Christian unity. The editor 
of the volume undoubtedly intended to give a 
fair and frank statement of the doctrinal and 
historical position of the various religious bodies 
which fall under review, but his zeal has great- 
ly outrun his knowledge. He unconsciously 
treats us to many statements which, to say the 
least, are surprising and amusing. MAHere are a 
few of them: ‘‘At the beginning of Christian 
discipleship there was no Church. The Church- 
es of apostolic times were not made; they grew, 
they developed as required.”’ ‘At first each 
Church was independent.” ‘‘The worship of the 
early Christians was very simple.”? ‘Wor sey- 
eral centuries English Christians were part of 
the Roman Catholic Church.”’ ‘We find the be- 
ginning of the Episcopal Church in the time of 
Henry VIII.” ‘‘The Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica and the Church of England are not identi- 
cal.’ ‘‘There are no archbishops in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church.” 
statement is in the Thirty-nine Articles, which 
are Calvinistic in their theology.”” ‘‘A person 
approaching the portals of this Church, the 
officer on duty is instructed to ask him two ques- 
tions, and is not permitted to ask any more: 
First, ‘Do you believe all the articles of the 
Christian Faith as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed?’ Second, ‘Do you promise, by the help of 
God, to lead a sober, righteous, and godly life?’ 
“The goyernment of the Church is vested in 
the clergy.”? These statements taken at ran- 


dom, indicate how difficult it is for an outsider, — 


The Protestants, in their intense desire’ 


“Her doctrinal 
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unless deeply learned, to give accurate inforra- 
tion about the Church. We doubt not that 
others have fared as badly at his hands. This 
looseness of statement and narrowness of view 
detract seriously from the value of the work, 
good as its intentions are. 


Thoughts of and for the Inner Life. Sermons 
by Timothy Dwight. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

Most of these sermons, so the preface says, 
have been preached in the chapel of Yale Uni- 
versity. Hence they appeal to young men es- 
pecially. They are subjective and ethical in 
their.teaching. The preacher deals with Chris- 
tianity on the broad basis of the religion of 
Christ, and not from the standpoint of the 
Church to which he belongs. This was an essen- 
tial consideration. Hence the sermons, which 
contain a great deal of valuable truth, are ap- 
propriate for any gathering of Christians, and 
will prove helpful-to the general reader. Dr. 


’ Dwight’s many opportunities for the examina- 


4 


tion of character have given him a power inde- 
Jineation of life and its purposes that is fully 
and carefully used in these sermons. Theculti- 
vation of the inner life is too much neglected in 
thisage. A contribution like this book is the 
more welcome because its author is so well 
known in connection with Yale University. 


Two old favorites will be re-issued shortly in 
binding and letter press of the style of to-day. 
‘They are “Salad for the Solitary and Social,” 
and “Evenings with the Sacred Poets,” which 
is an anthology for hymn lovers. The author of 
both, Mr. Frederick Saunders, now in his ninety- 
second year, was librarian of the Astor Library 
for nearly forty years. In these volumes he 
gathered the essence of his wide knowledge of 
books, and, in the spirit of a gracious ‘‘book- 
worm,’’ he imparts to others the results of his 
literary borings. The publisher is Mr. Thomas 
Whittaker. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Young Churchman 

De. Spricg.—The Southern Churchman has 
changed hands, and the Rev. Dr. Sprigg, who 
has been the editor for forty-four years, retires. 
That means the end of the Southern Churchman 
as its old friends have known it. The old name 
will be retained, and it may be better than of 
old, but never the same. The good Lord, in the 
process of creation, so provided that many men 
with varying types of character should consti- 
tute the human race; but inall the millions 
who have come and gone, there was but one Dr. 
Sprigg. No other man could write such quaint 
English. His pen will be missed from Church 
journalism.~- His like will never be seen again 
in defence-of Protestantism. ‘A good man al- 
ways wrong,” might well be written for his 
epitaph when the world knows him no more; 
put we trust that may be many years hence. 
We shall open the paper with a sense of loss for 
a long time. His dropping out will leave a 
large hole, but we trust that through the open- 
ing thus made, the light of Catholic truth may 
shine, and illuminate the dark corners of the 
sanctum, from which has came forth the ghosts 
that ever danced before the good man’s eyes. 


. May the remaining days of the aged servant of 


‘God be full of joy and peace; and may the ghosts 
and goblins of ritualism never more disturb his 
mind. 
The Observer (Presbyterian) 
Tur FAITH of CONGREGATIONALISM.—There was 
ime when Congregationalism stood for some- 


thing, We believe that it stands for something 


to-day. Yet there has been apparent for some- 
+ime in eertain quarters a laxity in belief which 
hhas caused serious anxiety in the minds of all 
well-wishers of that noble denomination. This 
laxity has been, in numbers of instances, we 


think, more apparent than real; that is, the 


clamor of the radical element has been so loud, 
and the silence of many faint-hearted advocates 
of orthodoxy so continuous, as to make it appear 
that the “liberals,”’ so-called, have swept the 


whole denomination into an endorsement of their | engage the attention of ministers and Churches 
unproved hypotheses. But that Congregation- | We are building and endowing educational insti- 
alism in the main still stands for something | tutions. We have several great publishing 
definite in doctrine, and rectilinear in morals, | houses, from which we are sending out millions 
we would fain believe. Whatever may be true | of pages of religious literature every year to 
of some of the younger ministers who have not | bless the world. We have many strong organi- 
lived long enough in the active life of the world | zations for the collection and disbursement of 
to get a simple and solid system of doctrine that | millions annually for religious purposes. We 
is preachable, we are of the opinion that the | have an immense young people’s organization 
rank and file of the Congregational ministry and | into which many thousand young men and oi 
laity are in substantial accord with the funda- | en are being gathered for discipline and train- 
mentals of the evangelical Faith as generally | ing for future usefulness. To all these Christian 
received among us. If this is so, what is needed | institutions and enterprises we say, God speed! 
is the sounding out of this positive note in Con- | But it is possible that these may divert the Le 
gregationalism. The conviction is there—let it | tention of the Church from the chief object of 
assert itself. There is no reason why a minority | its mission. The early Christians devoted their 
of radicals should pose before the world as typi- | energies almost exclusively to the one aim of 
cal representatives of Congregationalism as a] winning souls to Christ. The early Methodist 


Church sought one thing, the conversion of sin+ 
Christian Advocate (Methodist) ners, Those heroic ministers and laymen did 


Tue Cuurcn's Mission.—Does not careful ob- | not think of pleasing men or building a colossal 
servation prove that much less attention is be- | ecclesiastical structure for their own glory. 
ing devoted to the conversion of sinners now | They preached, exhorted, sang prayed, traveled 
than in former years, and that conversions are | and toiled for the conversion of sinners, We 
not so frequent as they formerly were? Is it not | cannot throw off the new burdens and responsi- 
possible that Christians are losing interest in | bilities of these later days, but we must not lose 
the conversion of sinners? Many interests now | sight of the conversion of souls. 


Delicious 


BISCUII 
are made with Royal Baking 
Powder, and are the most appe- 
tizing, healthful and nutritious 
of foods. 

Hot biscuit made with im- 
pure and adulterated baking 
powder are neither appetizing 
nor wholesome. 

It all depends upon the bak- 
ing powder. | 

Take every care to have 
your biscuit made with Royal, 
which is a pure cream of tartar 
baking powder, if you would 
avoid indigestion. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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The household 


Origin of Scandal 


Said Mrs. A. 
To Mrs. J., 
In quite a confidential way, 

“Tt seems to me 
That Mrs. B. 

Takes too much—something—in her tea.”’ 
And Mrs. J. 
To Mrs K. 

That night was overheard to say— 
She grieved to touch 
Upon it much, 

But “Mrs. B. took—such and such!”’ 
Then Mrs. K. 
Went straight away 

And told a friend the self-same day, 
“Twas sad to think—”’ 
Here came a wink— 

“That Mrs. B. was fond of drink.”’ 
The friend’s disgust 
Was such she must 

Inform a lady, **which she uussed,”’ 
That Mrs. B. 
At half-past three 

Was “that far gone, she couldn’t see!"’ 


This lady we 
Have mentioned, she 
Gave needle work to Mrs. B., 
And at such news 
Could scarcely choose 
But further needlework refuse. 
Then Mrs. B., 
As you'll agree, 
Quite properly—she said, said she, 
That she would track 
The scandal back 
To those who made her look so black. 
Through Mrs. K. 
And Mrs. J. 
She got at last to Mrs. A., 
And asked her why, 
With cruel lie, 
She painted her so deep a dye? 
Said Mrs. A., 
In soft dismay, 
“Tno such thing could ever say; 
I said that you 
Had stouter grew 
On too much sugar—which you do.” 
—Selected. 


John Ward’s Burial 
BY THE REV.MARCUS LANE 


E were returning home from the annual 

diocesan convention,that had been held 
at a stirring town in the eastern part of the 
diocese. We had finished our business at 
the morning session (an unusual thing with 
us) and were speeding towards our homes 
on the one railway that passed through the 


town. 
This was before the days of a cathedral 


city, and it was the custom in that diocese 
to wander around in annual conventions 
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round, for we knew that we were going 
back to the treadmill tasks of parish duties, 
and to the enforced restraints of a clergy- 
man’s home life. We were, as one good 
lady expressed it, “for all the world just 
like boys let out from school.” 

We had been an hour or more on the road, 
and were rapidly approaching a junction 
where we would lose two or three of our 
number. My seat was next behind the Bish- 
op's who had been given a seat by himself, 
into which various of the clergy bad intrud- 
ed briefly, as each had some business or 
trouble to confide to his fatherly care. 


The last one had gone away, and the 
Bishop leaned back with a heavy sigh, and 
a look of sadness came upon his face. . Just 
then the superintendent came up, and plac- 
ing his hand upon the back of the seat, said 

indly: ‘‘Bishop, you look grave. I would 
like to know what makes you sad, when all 
the rest are merry, and all has gone so well.” 


The Bishop looked up. A kindly, but not 
a merry, smile seemed to illumine his some- 
what rugged features as he replied: ‘lam 
not sad, as you would mean it, but I was re- 
membering that our dear brother, Ward, 
who has been with us at nearly every con- 
vention for nearly fifty years, is now lying 
dead at his home in Hillside, but two or 
three miles from this on the branch road. 
In less than an hour he will be borne to his 
burial. I have missed him sadly all conven- 
tion time, and I have longed to go to his 
burial, but it was not to be! It could not be!” 


“Tt shall be, if you wish it,’ said the su- 
perintendent. Reaching to the bell-cord, 
he gave it one quick jerk. At once the train 
came toastand. ‘‘You have but to say the 
word, and we will all go,” said the man in 
authority. 

“T will bless you all my life for it,” said 
he. ‘‘And I will thank God for the wish He 
yasplanted in your heart,” and a tear rolled 
unheeded down the rugged cheek. 

The conductor came hurrying in, received 
a brief order, and in a few minutes we were 
upon the branch road, backing rapidly 
toward Hillside. ‘ Looks of surprise and the 
few questions asked, were all hushed by the 
answer: ‘‘We are going to John Ward’s 
funeral.” 

I turned to the Bishop who was already 
putting on his robes, and asked him if we 
should put on our vestments. 


He hesitated a moment, then said: ‘‘It is 
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not necessary.” Then his voice rang out 
strong and clearly: ‘‘No vestments, breth-~ 
ren, but take your Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals.” 


In a few minutes more we were there. 
The railroad ran close to the grounds of St. 
Ann’s church, which lay in the midst of a 
little cemetery. As we stepped to the 
ground, two of the clergy motioned us into 
line, so that the procession was formed at 
once, and began its march, almost without a 
spoken word. As we began to move, the 
rich, strong voice of Henry St. John began 
the hymn: 

“Oh! Paradise! oh! Paradise! 
Who doth not crave forrest?” 

It thrilled me through and through, as I 
am sure it did the others, and all joined in 
the hymn. Thus, singing of that Paradise 
of God, which John Ward had entered—with 
beating hearts and solemn song—we drew 
near to the doors of old St. Ann’s, into which 
the coffin was just being borne. The bear- 
ers paused at the door and waited until the 
Bishop had taken his place, and then the 
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social use of the present opportunity, and 
so the quip and the merry jest went freely 
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service began, While this was being done 
I had time to note the scene before me. 

St. Ann’s was an old, old church in our 
diocese—so old that it counted more than a 
century of years. It had p ain, high-backed 
pews and two aisles, lengthways, ending in 
a cross aisle at the front, at the ends of 
which were two tquare pews, with the queer- 
est shaped chancel possible beyond. Be- 
tween the two pews, in the cross aisle and 
directly in front of the shallow chancel, the 
coffin was placed, the very best that the 
skill of a country carpenter could make. 

I had time to note all this; and then, 
seemed strangely carried out of, and beyond, 
myself. I shut my eyes until I but peeped 
through my eyelids. The scene changed as 
if by magic. The humble country church 
was gone, and in its place was something 
grand and magnificent—nota cathedral with 
its central altar, and its graceful arches, 
and vaulted roof, but something grander 
still, and far more sublime. I felt that I 
stood in God’s great temple—that temple 
not made with hands, vast as God’s being, 
and a partof It. I was still looking upon the 
Bishop’s form as he started up the aisle, but 
just in front was another Presence, leading 
uson, I felt that it was the Lord Jesus, and 
yet | was half ashamed to feel that, some- 
way, whether for my sins or for my infirmi- 
ties, I was catching but a glimpse of that 
Dear Form. 

When the Bishop began the service, in 
some strange way the voice was changed. 
It was no longer the Bishop's voice, but the 
Lord’s, and Oh! the exultation and the tri- 
umph with which He said again: ‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life; he that believ- 
eth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die.” 

I was all the surer that it was the Lord’s 
voice, because I remembered that He had 
said: ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in My Name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

Eagerly did [ strive to see Him, closer and 
nearer; but, as I strove, the Purm vanished, 
and it was the Bishup’s voice that I heard: 
**T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth,” 

Yes, I knew it, too, as well as Job, but un- 
til I die no one shall be able to convince me 
that I had not seen my Master in the flesh, 
as He once stood among men, and as He 
walks among the churches. And that voice, 
and the music of it! I shall hear it again, 
and, until I do, I shall rejoice in that mem- 
ory. ‘And His voice was as the sound of 
many waters.” Never before did I rightly 
understand the meaning of that passage of 
Holy Writ. 


On, the procession of the clergy swept, up 
to, and past, the coffin, filling the chancel 
and the space around. I was one of those 
for whom there was no seat, As I came out 
of my dream, I found myself standing at the 
door of the square pew wherein were the 
family of the deceased. They had risen 
to their feet, and in front of all was the 


widow of the dead priest, leaning heavily | 


with both hands upon a cane whose head 
made, with the shaft, the shape of a Tau, 
one of the ancient and honored forms of the 
Cross. She was lovking intently at the 
Bishop, with a rapt, ecstatic look upon her 
face, such as I might imagine to be the look 
of some holy saint gazing in ecstacy upon 
holy things in their glory and beauty. 

The service went on. The tender, loving 


CA EB 


voice of Henry St. John began the chant: 
‘Lord, let me know my end, and the num- 
ber of my days,” and we responded, verse 
by verse. Then came the reading of the 
lesson—read as few can read it; but grand- 
est of all, like the triumphant appeal of an 
organ, came the exultant close. The reader 
had asked Death fur his sting, and the 
grave for its victory. He declared that the 
sting of Death was sin, but he did not give 
to the grave the victory; ‘‘Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” My heart answered 
back the strong assertion: ‘'Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory.” Then for 
a moment I saw again that shadowy Form, a 
little clearer, a little more distinct, but a 
dim, shadowy Form, after all. 

There was a hymn sung—no matter what, 
followed by a few collects and a notice from 
the Bishop: ‘’The remainder of the service 
will be at the grave.” The Bishop stepped 
aside, and, leaning against the chancel rail, 
made signs, one by one, to six of the eldest 
and most honored presbyters of the diovese. 
They came forward and took up the coffin. 


For the first time the eyes of the aged 
widow left the Bishop’s face, and were fixed 
on something above and beyond him, and I 
heard her speaking in a low voice to herself; 
she was saying the Nuns Dimittis: ‘Lord! 
Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy word; for mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation, which Thou 
hast prepared before the face of all people.” 


D>wn the aisles, and out from the church 
doors, the procession went, and as we passed 
through the door, Henry St. John began a 
chant, ‘'The Lord is my Shepherd, there- 
fore can [I lack nothing.” For amoment I 
thought it to bea strange chant fora burial, 
but as I looked beyond our little gathering, 
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and saw the rich meadows, and a thread of 
silver water flowing through them, I recog- 
nized the appropriateness of the next words: 
‘‘He shall feed me in a green pasture, and 
lead me forth beside the waters of comfort.” 

And so we went to the grave. First the 
Bishop, followed by the clergy, then the 
coffin and the family; then the remainder of 
our people, and then the good folks of St. 
Ann’s and the neighborhood. 

There was nothing unusual except that 
the Bishop and clergy took all the duties, 
even from the undertaker. When the 
time came, the Bishop motioned to one 
of the clergy—the eldest left in the diocese. 
He grasped in his hand a handful of mold 
and, very tenderly, just as if he were sowing 
seed for some coming harvest, yes, for the 
great harvest of humanity, he scattered it 
lovingly upon the coffin, ‘‘Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.”’ 

Our part of the procession was re-formed, 
and we went to the train singing that grand 
old hymn: 
“Hark! Hark! My soul! Angelic songs are swelling, 
O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore.”’ 

Soon we were in our seats and the train 
moved on, justasa gentle shower began to 
fall. It brought to my mind that old say- 
ing of our English forefathers: ‘‘Happy are 
the dead whom the rain rains on.” 

It was the strangest burial that I ever at- 
tended, in one respect. There was absolute- 
ly nothing to mar the solemnity and beauty 
of the services. As the train started back 
to the junction the superintendent asked the 
Bishop: ‘‘Did you like it? And is all well?” 

‘Allis well with him, and next to God, I 
thank you for the privilege of depositing 
this precious charge in the Master’s keep- 
ing, waiting for the spring-time of the Res- 
urrection.” 


It was but a few years later that I stood 
within a new St. Ann’s. Old St. Ann’s had 
passed away, and a new St, Ann’s stood upon 
its site, and the people were gathered 
together for a round of celebrations. That 
evening I met John Ward’s granddaughter, 
now become a young lady, and the belle of 
that countryside. Something tkat was said 
told me of the relationshiv, and I said to 
her: “I wonder if you are the young girl 
whom I saw at Father Ward’s funeral?”’ 

‘Yes, I was there, and I remember seeing 
you.” 

“Then tell me what you thought of us 
as we came marching in unannounced. I 
have often wondered.” 

“No matter what I thought, but I will 
tell you what my grandmother thought. 
She said that it seemed to her as if the 
angels of God had come in the garb of men, 
‘to do honer to her dead husband, and she 
always said that she had seen the Lord 
Jesus there. She saw a Form, that at first was 
a mere shadow. It was different from all the 
rest, both in dress and appearance, and as 
the service closed, it became distinct. It 
was the Lord Jesus, much as she had seen 
Him represented in the old pictures. His 
head was uncovered. Long locks fell al- 
most to His shoulders in golden waves, and 
He had upon Him what she called a glister- 
ing robe—not dazzling—but only glitsering— 
not like anything else thatshe had ever seen, 
but it was a color that it did the eye good 
to look upon. As the service closed, she 
said to herself a little passage of Scripture; 
what it was, I know not [Yes, but I knew], 
and as she was saying it to herself, all at 
once He stood beside her, and He said to 
her, in gentle, kindly tones: ‘Daughter, 
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weep not! Wait yet a little while.’ And 
s0, until her death, she did not mourn for 
her husband. ‘For,’ she said, ‘he has passed 
into God’s keeping, and soon the Lord will 
be coming back for me.’ He had told her 
to wait, and she was content to wait, biding 
His good time. It would be soon enough.” 
She had not long to wait. It was but a 
little while. Then the Lord Jesus came, and 
into His hands she commended her spirit. 


A Philadelphia Parrot 


CONFECTIONER came into possession 

of a parrot three or four months ago. The 
bird had a fair-sized vocabulary, but it 
lacked one accomplishment. It couldn’t 
count. Now, in the estimation of the con- 
fectioner, a parrot unable to count is almost 
as bad as no parrot at all, so he at once pro- 
ceeded to instruct the bird in that line. The 
means adopted consisted of a pan of water 
and a whisk broom. When lesson time ar- 
rived the confectioner would dip the broom 
in the water, give ita shake in the direc- 
tiion of the parrot, flirting several drops of 
the fluid on its head, and then say, ‘‘One.” 
With the next shake of the broom, and con- 
sequent descent of water upon the bird’s 
bead, he would exclaim ‘‘Two,”and so on up 
to ten. In spite of all the confectioner did, 


however, the bird refused absolutely to 


count, although it was nearly drowned in 
several of the lessons. Finally the parrot’s 
owner gave up in despair, and put the whisk 
broom and pan of water away for good. That 
was a couple of weeks ago, and the lessons 
had almost passed out of the confectioner’s 
memory, when the other day as the parrot ‘ 
was hanging out of doorsinitscage,the rain  — 
suddenly began to fallin great drops. The 
confectioner went to the door to bring in the ¥ 
bird, when he was startled to hear it ex- 
claim: ‘‘One.” The next instant, as another x 
of the drops evidently struck iton thehead, 
it called out, ‘“‘Two.” Then it shouted, 
‘Three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, = 
ten,” in rapid succession. The rain kept 
coming down harder and harder, however, 2 
much tothe parrot’sastonishment. It looked 

sideways, then down, then up, evidently 

getting madder with each drop. Finally it. 
could stand the insult no longer. Pitching 

its voice to the shrillest key it yelled: ‘‘Stop 
it, stopit, that’s all lknow, that’sall I know, 
—— it, that’s all I know!” ; 
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Children’s Thour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


The Land of Easy Tasks 
BY REBECCA BARRETT 


(f(\H dear,” grumbled Bobby Scott, as he 

threw his arithmetic aside, “it’s noth- 
ing but hard sums all the time, and no one 
to help me. These fractions won’t come 
right, and what’s the use of trying any more? 
I wish I could go where there’s nothing hard 
in all the world. Ifa fellow wants to play a 
game of ball, his garden must be weeded 
first. And if there’s a circus coming to town, 
as there is next week, he’s got to earn the 
money for histicket. If things came easy, I 
know I'd be perfectly happy, but I'd just 
about as soon go without if they've got to be 
worked for.” 

Bobby had hardly finished saying this 
when the page in fractions began to grow 
very dim, and suddenly one of the ciphers 
resolved itself into a big balloon, and Bobby 
found himself sailing away init. Presently 
there wasa bump, and the balloon landed. 
_ Bobby got out of the thing and looked around 
bewildered. He thought himself in the land 
of the Arabian Nights, or some such place, 
for everything was so wonderful and queer. 

Beautiful flowers kept springing up as if 
by magic. But the little people who stood 
around, did not seem to notice them or to 
care to pick them. Bobby ran eagerly and 
gathered a bouquet, but immediately the 
flowers lost their charm, and he found him- 
self throwing them down again. 

Scattered all about the streets were gold 
and silver coins. Bobby’s eyes stuck out 
with excitement when he saw them. Now, 
he thought, he could pick up enough to go 
to circuses the rest of his life. ‘'Was there 
ever such luck?” he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, it is 
the next thine to finding Captain Kidd’s 
treasure.” Heeagerly seized the glittering 
pieces and began to fill his pockets. But no 
sooner did he possess them than their value 
was gone and he cared no more about them, 

‘What does this mean, where am I?” 
Bobby inquired of one of the little people 
who had gathered around to see the new- 
comer, ‘‘Why don’t all these things please 
me?” 

“Because you are in the Land of Easy 
Tasks. Nobody has to work for anything 
here, and nobody prizes anything.” 

“How strange,” answered Bobby. ‘“‘I 
thought the easier a thing came, the more 
funa fellow got out ofit.”’ 

“You'll see you’re all wrong if you stay 
here long enough,” replied the little man. 

‘Don’t you have to plant seeds in your 
gardens and weed them?” inquired Bobby 
curiously. 

“Goodness no, boy, all you have to do is to 
wish for flowers,and they grow and blossom,” 

‘*And isn’t the money ever earned here, 
and is nobody paid wages?” 

“Of course not. We don’t know what you 
mean by such questions. I tell you, you are 
_ in the Land of Hasy Tasks.” 

The next place Bobby visited was a school. 
The arithmetics used here had the problems 
all worked out in them, the geographies 


’ were mere picture books, and as for the | 


spellers, they were the queerest of all. The 
teacher simply pronounced from them, and 


immediately the letters would fly from the 
book, and spell out the word for the pupil. 

Bobby was greatly entertained. ‘‘Oh, how 
I wish [ could take some of these text-books 
back with me! Are not the children very 
happy here with such easy lessons?” 

“Oh, my no,” answered the teacher, ‘‘they 
are always crying because there is never 
anything hard to do, no lessons to learn and 
no problems to be solved. They can’t enjoy 
their play ever, for the reason that they 
haven’t worked first.’’ 

“T never thought of that before,” said 
Bobby seriously. He looked around at the 
dull, unhappy faces of the children, and was 
convinced that the teacher had spoken 
truly. Bobby now began to think that this 
Land of Easy Tasks was not a very nice place 
to live in after all, and to wonder how he 
were going to get back to his own home 
again. 

That evening Bobby was invited to go to 
a circus. It was the biggest one he had ever 
attended. There were such lots of horses, 
an enormous menagerie, and a half dozen 
clowns. Now, thought he, people cannot 
help having a good time. But far from it. 
As the entertainment was free, none seemed 
to appreciate what they saw at all. Half the 
people went out before the performance was 
over, and those who did stay looked bored 
and tired. 

Bobby was more puzzled over this than 
anything he’d seen. ‘‘You people in this 
Land of Easy Tasks are the luckiest in the 
world,” he remarked to his companion as 
they were coming off from the grounds, 
‘“‘and yet you seem the least contented.” 

“T can tell you why,” answered the little 
man, who was quite a philosopher, if he did 
go to circuses. ‘‘There is nothing truer 
than that old proverb, ‘Lightly come by, 
lightly held.’ They say there is a country 
where everything has to be worked for, and 
everybody values what he gets accordingly. 
How happy I’d be if I could live in sucha 
place!” 

Bobby did not make any reply. He felt 
too ashamed to tell the little man that that 
was the very land he himself came from. He 
hung his head guiltily as he remembered 
his numerous complaints. But while he was 
thinking about it, the figure before him be- 
gan gradually to diminish in size, and final- 
ly faded away altogether. Suddenly Bobby’s 
head gave ajerk. 

‘‘Why, you’ve been asleep, haven’t you 
Bobby?” said his mother. ‘‘You had better 
get up early to-morrow morning and do 
your sums, you are too tired to-night.” 

And Bobby trudged off ta bed, but quite a 
different Bobby from the one who had sat 
down to his arithmetic lesson only an hour 
or two before. 
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Soap-heredity.. 
Women who use soap don’t do so because they 
know it’s the best. Probably they haven’t 
given a thought to the matter. 
inherit the soap-habit—their mothers and 
orandmothers did, before them. 

Women who use Pearline do so, 
because they have used soap and 
have found Pearline to be better—more 


They 


effective, saving time and rubbing; just as harmless, and 


more economical. . z 
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A Wise Elephant A PECULIAR REMEDY 


iN my opinion the elephant is the most in- 
telligent of all animals. He thinks for Ry 

Something About the New Discovery 

for Curing Dyspepsia. 


himself, and no matter in what position he 
may be placed, nor what emergencies he 
(From Mich. Christian Advocate) 
The Rev. F. I. Bell, a highly esteemed 


may be called upon to meet, he seems to 

be endowed with enough common sense to 
minister residing in Weedsport, Cayuga 
Co., N. Y., ina recent letter writes as fol- 


be equal to all occasions. He has also a 

strong sense of humor, which at times is so 

marked as tobe almost human. This sense lows: ‘‘There has never been anything 

o' the humorous was unusually well devel- that I have taken that has relieved the Dys- 

oved in an elephant I knew in the Jardin pepsia from which I have suffered for ten 

des Plantes in Paris. He was kept ina great years, except the new remedy called Stuart's 

enclosure out in the open air, so that he Dyspepsia Tablets. Since taking them, ll 
have had no distress at all after eating, and 
again, after long years, can. sleep well. 


had plenty of room to roam about. In the 
same enclosure was.a very large hippopot- 
Rev. F. I. Bell, Weedsport, N. Y., formerly 
Idalia, Col. 


amus, for whose comfort and amusement a 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is a remark- 


great stone basin had been built and filled 
with water, and the hippopotamus in turn 
able remedy, not only because it is a certain 
cure for all forms of indigestion, but because 


furnished amusement tor the elephant. It 

was quite early one morning—before the 

hour for admitting the public to the garden it seems to act as thoroughly in old chronic 

—when I noticed the elephant walking cases of Dyspepsia as well as in mild attacks 
of indigestion or biliousness. A person has 
dyspepsia simply because the stomach is 


around on the edge of the basin, curiously 

watching the hippopotamus,which was com- 
overworked; all it wants is a harmless veg- 
etable remedy to digest the food, and thus 


pletely under water. I felt quite sure that 
the elephant was up tosome prank, and I wss 
give it the much-needed rest. 
This is the secret of the success of this pe 


not mistaken; for, just as soon as the ears 
culiar remedy. No matter how weak or 


of the hippopotamus came into view, the 
how much disordered the digestion may be, 


elephant quickly seized one of them -with 
his trunk and gave it a sudden pull. The 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the 
food, whether the stomach works or not. 


enraged hippopotamus lifted his ponderous 
head clear out of the water and snoried 
and blew; but every time he rose to take New life and energy is given, not only 
breath the elephant would recommence his to the stomach, int to every organ and 
nerve in the body. 
A trial of this splendid medicine will con- 


antics. Around and around the great quad- 

ruped would go, keeping a sharp lookout 
vince the most skeptical that Dyspepsia and 
all stomach troubles can be cured. Send 


for the little ears of the hippopotamus, which 

he would instantly seize the moment they 
for little book on Stomach, mailed free, by 
addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 


appeared. His evident delight in teasing 
Mich. So popular has the remedy become, 


his huge neighbor was very comical, and 

there could be no doubt that he thoroughly 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can now be 
obtained at any drug store at 50c. per pack- 


enjoyed it. Again one day the keeper 
age. 


number of persons carrying sunsh des or 
umbrellas, to protect themselves from the 
sun’s fierce rays. I wonder how many of 
those onlookers realized that the elephants 
were carrying sunshades too? Jor such 
was really the case. On the very hot days 
the great quadrupeds would take the hay 
which was given them, or, when they could 
get it, the newly mown grass, and complete- 
ly thatch their backs with it to shield them- 
selves from the sun. They will sometimes 
do this same thing in fly time to protect 
themselves from being bitten, for, strange 
as it may seem, the elephant’s skin is very 
sensitive. 

In Africa there grows a tree called the 
Heglik tree, which bears fruit known by the 
name of lolobes. Now the elephant is very 
fond of lolobes, butit happens that the fruit 
grows so high up as to be quite out of the 
animal’s reach. Of course that fact does 
not deter the elephant from trying to get it. 
True, he cannot climb a tree, but he has a 
big bump of ingenuity, and we may rest as- 
sured that he gets that fruit by some means 
or other. Sir Samuel Baker, the great Af- 
rican traveler, was fortunate enough one 
day to see an elephant in the very act of 
getting the fruit. The elephant would re- 
tire a short distance from the tree and then 
rush at the trunk at full speed, striking his 
head against it with such force as to make 
the tree tremble in every limb, and to shake 
down the fruit, repeating the charge again 
and again, until enough lolobes had fallen 
to satisfy his appetite MEREDITH NUGENT 
in Our Animal Friends. 


From Carirornia: ‘I would like to sav how 
much I appreciate the paper. It has been 4 
weekly visitor to us for over sixteen years now. 
in fact I think it may truthfully be called ‘one 
of the family.’ Long may it continue as such is 
placed some food for the hippopotamus in a | my earnest wish.” 
corner of the enclosure, and at once the 
hippopotamus began to leave the water to 
get it, but the elephant slowly ambled over 
to the same corner, and arriving there first, 
he placed his four feet over the favorite food 
in such a way that the hippopotamus could 
not get it, gently swayed his trunk back 
and forth, and acted altogether as though 
he were there quite accidentally, until the 
garden was thrown open to the public and 
he went forward to receive the daily contri- 
butions of bread, cake, pie, etc., which were 
always offered him by his hosts of admirers. 


BREAKFAST ON DRINK. 


Coffee Makes Many Dyspeptics. 


Catarrh Inhaler Free. 


Dr. Worst will mail his new Scien- 
tific Catarrh Inhaler, with medicine 
for one year, on three days trial, free. 
Cures Catarrh, Colds in Head, Partial 
Deafness and all Diseases of the Air 
Passages. If satisfactory send $1.00; 


return it, AGENTS WANTED 


: DE. E. J. WORST, 
S 3.9 Main St., Ashland, O, 


“Coffee and I had quite a tussle. Two 
years ago I was advised by the doctor to quit 
the use of coffee, for I had a chronic case of 
dyspepsia and serious nervous troubles 
which did not yield to treatment. I was so 
addicted to coffee that it seemed an impossi- 
bility to quit, but when I was put on Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, there was no trouble in 
making the change, and to-day I am a well 
woman, 

“One of the lady teachers in ovr public 
schools was sick and nervous. Frequently 
the only thing she took for breakfast was a 
cup of coffee; I urged her to try leaving off 
the coffee, and use Postum instead. Went 
so far as tosend her a sample from my box, 
and give her directions. She now uses 
nothing but Postum Food Coffee, and told 
me a short time ago that she was perfectly 
well. 

‘Tt is easy to make good Postum, once a 
person becomes accustomed to it. I put 
four heaping teaspoons to the pint of water, 
and put the Postum in thin, muslin bags, 
drop the bag into the water, and after it 
comes up to a boil, see that from that time 
on it boils fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
use good cream, and you have a drink that 
would be relished by the Queen.” Mrs. 
Lizzie Whittaker, Kidder, Mo. Postum is 
sold by all first-class grocers at 15 and 25 
cents per:package. 


Elephants appear to take much enjoyment 
in life, and-exhibit a good-natured spirit 
even while at work. In the animals’ quar- 
ters at Bridgeport, some time ago, two little 
elephants showed evident pleasure in the 
tasks that were set them, Even in their 
stable, when no trainer was about, one lit- 
tle elephant would stand on its head just as 
it was used to do in the circus, and the 
other would look anxiously on until its own 
turn came to stand on its head and to be ad- 
mired by the other. 

In his native clime, during the hot hours |" 
of the day, the elephant usually seeks the 
friendly shade of a grove of trees, so as to 
shield himself from the burning rays of the 
sun. Some time ago in Central Park, the 
elephants in summer were kept in an open 
enclosure where there were no trees nor 
shade of any kind, and during the hot days 
when the mercury was well up in the nine- 
ties, the heat in the neighborhood of that 
enclosure was almost unbearable. Intently 
watching the elephants there was always a 
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Finance and Commerce 
URING the last week public apprehension as 
to the political situation in South Africa 
has been quieted by the commencement of hos- 
_ tilities. We say quieted because the war of it- 
self confined to the English and the Boers, is a 
matter of little consequence so far as internat- 
ional commerce is concerned, and only the ur- 
certainty as to its possible financial effect in 
London gave rise to a feeling of caution in tke 
financial centre. War has been declared and 
fighting has begun, and as might have reason- 
ably been expected matters have resumed in 
London and elsewhere their former security. 
The high rates of discount prevailing in Londov, 
and on the continent, partly in consequence of 
the war, has made further importations of gold 
into the United States at this time unlikely, and 
in fact there has been some conjecture as to the 
probability of gold being exported to a moderate 
degree. In New York while there is very little 
change shown by the last bank statement, 
money is more freely offered, and interest rates 
are much lower. This has been partly brought 
about by the offer of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to anticipate the interest on the gov- 
ernment debt up to June 30th,1900. If this offer 
were universally accepted, the amount to put 
afloat would be about 26 million dollars, but the 
small discount which the government exacts for 
this favor, will deter many holders of bonds 
from accepting it. However, the moral effect 
so far has been beneficial. Notwithstanding 
the easier money market and the seeming re- 
establishment of confidencein London, the stock 
market has shown but little animation, and 
prices are hardly more than steady. 

Railway earnings and bank clearings leave 
nothing to be desired: Transportation facilities 
of every kind are taxed to their capacity. Ino 
the matter of east bound freight, lack of cars, 
alike on roads running from the west into Chi- 
cago, and to the seaboard, seriously hinders 
business, and this,to», at a time when the carry- 
ing capacity of all the roads is greater than 
ever before, Bank clearings for the country at 
large continue steadily at above 25 per cent over 
the corresponding period Jast year. These two 
items, bank clearings and transportation, fairly 
reflect the volume of the country's business. In 
every department of production and distribu- 
tion there is activity, and in practically all, 
prices are firm. In some staples, for instance 
iron and leather, on account of the advanced 
prices, buyers are but little disposed to contract 
ahead, but demand forcurrent useis large. Asan 
example, notwithstanding the weekly output of 
iron has been in: reased 11,000 tons, and is now 
278,000 tons, actual] consumptive demand reduced 
unsold stock last month 27,000 tons. In woolen 
and cotton fabrics, the demand is good. in cot- 
ton the demand is so large that prices have 
steadily advanced for weeks past. The grain 
and provision markets, if they share in the gen- 
eral prosperity, do not exhibit it by advancing 
prices. Wheat is selling around 70 cents. This 
is a fair price under normal conditions, and 
when we consider that the world’s wheat crops 
the past five years have been about 600 million 
buskels more than the crops of the two preced- 
ing years, and far in excesss of the estimated 
world’s consumption, and that the stocks of 
wheat in every position all over the world are 
liberal, perhaps we owe it to prosperity that 
the price is as high as it is. 


Trade with the Transvaal 
OME indication of the prospective effect of 
the Transvaal war upon the commerce of the 


— United States with South Africa is found in 


facts recently presented by the Treasury Bureau 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 3 
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of Statistics in its monograph, entitled Com- 
mercial Africa in 1899. This shows that the im- 
ports of the Transvaal in 1897 were, according 
to the best estimates, over 100 million dollars, of 
which about 85 millions were from Great Brit- 
ain, 13 million, 500 thousand from the United 
States, 5 millions from Germany, and the re 
mainder from Belgium, Helland, and France. 
All of these importations reach the Republic, 
which has no seaports, through the ports :f 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Port Alfred, and 
East London, in Cape Colony ; Durban, in Natal, 
and Lourenco Marquez in Portuguese Hast Af- 
rica. The direct importations into the Transvaal 
through Cape Colony, in 1897, were $20,363,572, 
and through the other ports of Cape Colony 
probably an equally large amount; those through 
Durban and other ports in Natal, $11,339,042, and 
those through Lourenco Marquez in Portuguese 
territory, $12,936,237. In addition to this, large 
quantities of goods imported into Cape Colony, 
Natal, and Portuguese Hast Africa, for con- 
sumption in those colonies, were afterwards 
sold for consumption in the Transvaal, thus 
making up ihe grand total of over 100 million 
dollars, It will be observed from this statement 
that up to the present time the importation of 
goods into the Transvazl has largely passed 
through the British ports of Cape Colony and 
Natal, which will now be closed against com- 
merce for that State, thus temporarily changing 
the course of the supplies, which the large pop- 
ulation there located must continue to have. 
The closing of these ports will compel the Boers 
either to obtain their supplies of imports through 
Portuguese territory, or else live uron what 
they can obtain from their own territory and 
that of the colonies which they may invade, 
since both the South African Republic and the 
Orange Free State are surrounded by British 
territory on every side, except at the east, where 
Portuguese Hast Africa intervenes between the 
Boer States and the Indian Ocean. The total 
value of goods in transit for the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State, passing 
through Portuguese Hast Africa in 1897, was in 
round terms, 14 million dollars, and the exports 
from the United States to Portuguese East Af- 
rica amounted in 1897 to $1,800,000, and in 1898 to 
$2,897,000. 

As already indicated, the Transvaal has up to 
this time taken a large share of its imports from 
and throngh the British colonies of Cape Colony 
and Natal. Imports into the Cape of Good Hope 
from the United States in 1897 amounted to over 
10 million dollars, out of a total of 86 millions 


and of this probably one-half was intended for 
consumption in the Transvaal. The imports into 
Natal from the United States in 1897 amounted 
to $3 200,000, out of a total of 30 millions, and it 
is probable that a considerable shareof this was 
destined for the Transvaal, since the rail dis- 
tance from the chief port of Natal to the Trans- 
vaal is much less than that through the ports of 
Cape Colony. 


Sold by First Class 
_- Stove Merchants 
Everywhere. 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER Ue 
d Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, neils, 
hse Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


Libbys 


ince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM | 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore G: 
™ Hair to its Youthful Color. 
# Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 


50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 
° 
Trial 


Package Free ' 


If any reader, suffer{ng from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I will send them free of cost a trial Package of a sim- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, among them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is an honest remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Suerp is essential both to the tired mother 
and the infant. Give them both Mellin’s Food 
and they will sleep well the whole night long. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park New York. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tions to THe Livine CxHuRCH, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 
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Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 
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Educational 


CONNECTICUT 


. 
Greenwich-on-Sound, Conn, 
A select boarding and day school for girls. Sub- 
urban to New York. Reopens Oct. 2, 1899. Send for 
catalogue. THE MISSES CORWINE, Principals. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D.C, 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman -Hall, Sycamore, IIl. 


THE CHICAGO DiooEsAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
@ century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{gs furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rzv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H.Noyzrs Headmaster. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHoP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EERLLS, Principal. Special 
‘advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST, MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


s , 64th 
Riverview Academy [ony 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location,with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


‘The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


VIRGINIA 


6 ’ , ’ s 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 

For Boys. The 6ist year opens Sept. 27th, 1899. Illus- 
trated catalogue on application to 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address ‘ 

Rry. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SIsTER SUPERIOR. 
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PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any 
subscriber sending two new paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Tue Livinc CuurcH, plus 20 
cents for carriage 


' APERFECT, 
INFANT, 
FOOD. 


ie SENDFOR 


BABIES” 
| A BOOK FOR: 
MOTHERS. 
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Suggestions for School Lunches 


HE following is an arrangement for one 


week 
Monday.—Cold tongue, ‘'patty’’ cakes, bread 
and butter, fresh fruit. 


Tuesday.—Cheese Sandwich, cake, custard, 
bread and butter. 


Wednesday.—Egg sandwich, canned fruit, 
wafers, tea cakes. 


Thursday, meet sandwich, buttered crackers, 
Graham bread, fruit. 


Friday.—Sliced meat, bread and butter, pick- 
les, cookies, custard. To each of the above add 
a small flask of milk. 


The ‘‘patty’’cakes are made by mixing together 
one egg, well beaten, one cup of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one and one half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, two cups of flower, 
and one half cup of water. Flavor to taste and 
bake in muffin molds. 


The cheese sandwich is simply grated cheese, 
with the bread prepared as for any sandwich. 
The children would relish any of the following 
sandwiches: 


Egg Sandwich —Chop the whites of hard boiled 
eggs very fine, and rub the yolks through a 
sieve; to each yolk allow a saltspoonful of warm 
butter, mix well, and add the whites of the 
eggs, season with salt and pepper, then spread 
on nicely buttered bread. 


Peanut Sandwich —Pound the nuts to a paste, 
spread on thin slices of buttered bread, dust 
with salt and grated cheese, cover with a slice 
of bread, and press firmly together. 


Salmon Sandwich.—Remove all the skin and 
bones fromcanned salmon, and with the fingers 
work to a smooth paste, adding enough may- 
onnaise to make it spread nicély. Squeeze over 
a little lemon juice and spread on unbuttered 
bread. 


Celery Sandwich.—Chop the celery very fine, 
and spread athin layer on nicely buttered bread, 
dust with salt, and cover with another slice of 
buttered bread, pressing the two firmly together. 

Chicken or Turkey Sandwich.—The meat on a 
drumstick left from the roast or.stew should be 
chopped fine, moistened with a little gravy 


or warm butter, seasoned, and spread between: 


thin slices of buttered bread.—Good Housekeep- 
ing. & 


t 


From PENNSYLVANIA.—TuHe Livina CuuRcH is 
a good paper. I enjoy its weekly visits. Send 
it on! 


INDIGESTION. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


@ Reaches forms of Indigestion that no 
other medicine seems to touch, 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


BELL 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. foe 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL rine ey Pe, Or 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “*zssz-* 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin only. 


ete. 
Fon CHUGH SPURT HHASES SERIES 
Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY. General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 ° 

Ga SCHOOL & OTHER rPU REST, BEST 

= NEELY & CO. [sevume 

PLWEST-TROY. N. Y.1s¢1/-METAL 


ie 
MP CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


CHURCH BELLS anaeats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUADRY. Baltimore.Md. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnisbers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, Il). 
WINDOWS, 


CHUKCH furniture. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6th Ave.), New York. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks. Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, ‘Rev. Wm. B. HAMILTON, RECTOR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 


= LUETKE, | 


ART - WORKER” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


Persona] examinati f 
Phe Onuy Thirteen Years’ Rapetteteer 
e The most careful investigation courted. 
W. L, WILLIAMSON. LISBON. NORTH DAKOTA, 


“THERE IS SCIENCE 
IN NEATNESS.” 


Be wise and use 
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NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Cover by Ernest Haskell. 


Beginning a New Volume with First Chapters of The Crom- 
well History, “ The Biography of a Grizzly,” ‘‘ The Autobi- 
ography of a Quack,” and with contributions from Mark Twain, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and many other well-known writers. + 


Pictures Printed in Colors. 


First Chapters of the New 


LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


By the Right Hon. John Morley, M. P. 


HE conductors of The Century have great pleasure in announcing as the most important histor- 
ical feature of the year, Mr. Morley’s new life of Cromwell, undertaken on the invitation of the 
editor of The Century. No man is more competent than John Morley to treat Cromwell in the spirit 
of the end of the nineteenth century. His work asa historian, as seen in the biographies of Edmund 
Burke and Richard Cobden, is well known. He is now engaged on the au- 
thorized biography of Gladstone. : 

The illustrations of the Cromwell series will be rémarkable. Besides 
original drawings by well-known English and American artists, permission 
to reproduce valuable unpublished portraits has been given by Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
by the owners of the greatest Cromwell collections in Europe. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


First Chapters of 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 


HE author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known” here writes his longest and 
most important story. It is a most original 
and dramatic study of animal life, so inti- 
mate that it seems almost as if it were writ- 
ten by another grizzly. It is strikingly 
illustrated by the author, the pictures printed 
in black and tints. 
BA SN re tak 
A Chapter from 
__ MARK TWAIN'S 
_ ABANDONED 
riya y x 
, AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
‘ was current newspaper report a few months ago that Mark 
& Twain had written an autobiography which would not be pub- 
lished for a hundred years. This idea, if it ever existed in the mind 
of the author, has been given up, but an autobiography was begun, 


and this is one of the chapters, entitled “.My Début as a Literary 
Person.”’ : 


First Chapters of 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A QUACK, a 

A Serial Story 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


VERYBODY has read Dr. Mitchell’s great novel of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, “ Hugh Wynne,”’ and will want to read 
what may be called his doctor story, which The Century will print 
in three numbers, beginning in November. It is acurious and en- 
tertaining psychological study, full of humor. 


SAILING ALONE 
AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


aes personal experiences of Captain 
Joshua Slocum in the voyage of 
46,000 miles in a forty-foot boat.is one of 
the most entertaining and notable nar- 
ratives of adventure ever printed in the 
magazine. In this November instalment 
Captain Slocum tells of his calls at Juan 
Fernandez and at Samoa. 


ERNEST SETON=THOMPSON. 


THREE CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 
UNUSUALLY STRONG GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND 
STORIES 


PRESIDENT ELIOT 


appear in this number of The Century, all 


MARK TWAIN. 


IN THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 


of them illustrated, and there are notable 
poems, including one by James Russell 
Lowell on Shakspere, and a poem by John 
Burroughs. 


THE ART WORK 


is especially attractive. Besides the pictures printed in color, 
there are three exquisite full-page wood-engravings by Timothy 

-. Cole, the acknowledged leader of the world’s wood-engravers. 
Other full-page pictures include a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Har- 
rison Gray Otis by Gilbert Stuart. 


are contributors to this November -Cen- 
tury, Governor Roosevelt writing an im- 
portant paper on “ Military Preparedness 
and Unpreparedness,” and President 
Eliot of Harvard on ‘ The Forgotten 
Millions.” There are a number of im- 
portant illustrated articles in the number, 
including one on “ Wagner from Behind 
the Scenes,” by Gustav Kobbé, with most 
entertaining illustrations which describe 
“scenery that acts.” Another illustrated 
article reproduces Robert Blum’s paint- 
ings for the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
house of New York. 


The November Century is the most attractibe number of the magazine ever issued. 


Bay it on any néws-stand (price 35 cents), or BEGIN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
WITH THIS NUMBER (price $4.00), which opens a née bolume, and in which the 
new serials begin. Subscribe through dealers everywhere, or remit to the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


WING TO THE STRICT CEN- 
sorship maintained in South 

Africa, no news of importance 
concerning the struggle now in 

progress is obtainable, except from virtual- 
ly English sources. This does not imply 


, that reports are colored, but rather that 


England does not intend to let over-zealous 
correspondents tell of plans and proposed 
moves, the publication of which would be of 
advantage to the Boers, While battles are in 
progress, efforts are still making to settle 
differences by arbitration, although there 
seems to be little likelihood that a settle- 
menf can be reached by other than the ar- 
bitrament of arms, unless the Boers agree to 
unconditional surrender. European corres- 
pondents are ‘‘seeing things,’ and are ca- 
bling voluminous dispatches concerning the 
‘ossibilities” of European interference. 
Of course such interference is possible, but 
highly improbable. The cables also advise 
us that as Emperor William is to visit his 
grandmother, Queen Victoria, he will not 
participate in any plans for interference. It 
is kind of Emperor William to take the cor- 
respondents into his confidence. 
=—s— 
ISPATCHES FROM CARACAS, VEN- 
ezuela, are in effect that the revolution 
against President Andrade, which at one 
time seemed to be suppressed, has finally 
succeeded, and that General Castro, the in- 
surgent leader, has entered the capital city 
triumphantly. President Andrade has dis- 
appeared, and with him several gunboats 
and other movable government property. 
He has not abdicated, nor been defeated, 
but seems to have departed for less turbulent 
scenes. He is possessed of considerable 
wealth, but was unable to transfer his pro- 
perty into cash before leaving Caracas. It 
is not known who will be the new Venezuelan 
president, but there will likely be little 
difficulty in securing some one of prominence 
to accept the honor. And when according 
to the ideas of another aspirant, the incum- 
bent has occupied the presidential chair a 
sufficient time, another revolution will be 
launched. It will be interesting to learn 
whether the new government will bear the 
expense of the arbitration tribunal. There 
are several heavy bills to meet, one estimat- 
ed at $250,000, being the fee of ex-President 
Harrison. 
ple APs 
[NDICATIONS ARE THAT ALL WILL 
not go well with the bicycle trust, and 
‘that next season, and for many seasons 
thereafter, bicycles will not be cornered 
~ The formation of the great company took in 
many of the leading manufacturers, who 
controll a majority of patents, but left out 
several hundred small makers who have now 
organized to save their existence. They 
have formed a corporation with a capital 
of $100,000, and this amount will be used 


as a fund to resist any legal steps the trust 


may take to stifle competition. As the de- 
mand for bicycles grows less, competition 


will naturally be more keen, and prices take 
a downward tendency. And there is no 
doubt the bicycle craze has passed its 
meridian. Hence the public views with 
greater apathy the trust in wheels than 
would have been the case five years ago, 
The demand now-a-days is for a machine 
whose propulsion is not by an expenditure 
of muscular force. 
a 
N BUILDING THE NEW SOUTH, EF- 
forts have been made to combat old 
traditions, and demonstrate that the country 
could be made to yield more wealth if 
greater attention were paid to other things 
than cotton raising. The prevailing low 
price of that commodity has made its pro- 
duction much less profitable than in former 
years. With the development of mineral 
resources, however, and enlargement of ag- 
ricultural pursuits, a vast industrial im- 
provement has resulted, and the prospects 
of the South were never brighter than at 
present. Tea may become an important in- 
dustrial factor in the South. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a report 
upon the experiment of raising this product 
in South Carolina, by Dr. C. M. Shepard, 
special agent in,charge of tea culture invest- 
igations. Dr. Shepard, in charge of Pine- 
hurst plantation at Summerville, has dem- 
Onstrated that the cultivation of tea can be 
made very profitable. From a plantation of 
fifty acres, the plants, when full bearing, 
will yield fully 10,000 pounds of high grade 
tea. 
ee 
TIS OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED THAT 
the Wagner sleeping car company has 
been absorbed by the Pullman company,the 
latter relinquishing certain stocks which 
will give the Vanderbilt interests control of 
the railway situation in New England. The 
merging of these interests into a corpora- 
tion with a capital of $74,000,000, will make 
little difference to the public. The only 
competition between the two companies has 
been for contracts with railroads, and ow- 
ing to palace tariffs, dividends have been 
most gratifying. In spite of agitation which 
has been carried on for years, represent- 
atives of sleeping car companies have sing- 
ularly been able to convince legislatures 
that rates ought not to be reduced by law, 
and this, too, at a time when the companies 
were reaping fortunes. The public should 
be gainers by the consolidation, because 
with a reduction of expenses, the earning 
capacity will be proportionately increased. 
But until the law shall step in, the public 
will pay as much for an upper berth asa 
lower, and make up to the porter that part 
of his wages which the Pullman company 
will not pay, lest by so doing dividends and 
surplus be slightly decreased. 
a ee 
OLLOWING IN THE WAKE OF DE- 
cisions in Missouri and Indiana, the I]li- 
nois Supreme Court has handed down a de- 
cision unfavorable to the trust industry. 


The case in question was brought by one of 
the stockholders, to test the validity of the 
transfer of property at Peoria to the cor- 
poration known as the ‘‘Glucose Trust,” on 
the ground that it was illegal and an at- 
tempt to limit the sale of glucose in the 
State of [llinois, in violation of the anti- 
trust law. As the ‘‘trust’’ form of organiza- 
tion is illegal, the method is to organize a 
company which purchases the plants of ex- 
isting companies, corporation lawyers hav- 
ing held that the right of sale and purchase 
is inviolate. But Missouri, Indiana, and 
Illinois have held that these purchases are 
a sham, and that a company organized to 
purchase other companies, is to all respects 
and purposes a trust. 
ca ee 
WO RECENT HAPPENINGS HAVE 
well illustrated a prevailing sentiment 
that the army and navy departments would 
command more respect if less effort were ex- 
pended in pushing favorites, and more at- 
tention paid to the recognition of worth, 
ability, and achievement. In a speech at 
St. Paul, Secretary of the Navy Long at- 
tributed the success of the Santiago engage- 
ment to Admiral Sampson. The speaker 
was loudly interrupted by cries of ‘‘Schley,”’ 
and thereupon remarked there was credit 
sufficient for all. While speaking at a ban- 
quet tendered to Captain Chadwick, Ad- 
miral Sampson created surprise by stating 
that Captain Chadwick, not General Shaf- 
ter, indicted the letter to the Spanish 
commander which resulted in the surren- 
der of Santiago. General Shafter, comfort- 
ably ensconced in the Presidio at San Fran- 
cisco, arises in print long enough to remark 
that he does not care to engage in a mud- 
throwing contest with Admiral Sampson. 
The latter had the same opportunity at Sun- 
tiago as Dewey -had at Manila. All credit 
to Dewey and Schley who were beyond 
reach of ‘‘admirable tacticians,’’ and there- 
fore accomplished their objects. 
Seas 
OR ONCE “LIPTON’S LUCK” HAS 
failed. Although patriotic Americans 
hoped to see the International Cup retained 
on this side of the water, and therefore 
pinned their hopes on Columbia, yet Sir 
Thomas Lipton, by his uniform courtesy 
and gentlemanly bearing, won hosts of 
friends who, if the cup were to have been 
lost, would have preferred to see Sir Thomas 


take it in preference to any other competitor., 


The demeanor of the representative of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club has been in strong 
contrast to those who in recent years have 
attempted to wrest the cup from American 
hands. His effort has cost him in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000, and the fact that 
no expense was spared in the building and 
equipment of the Shamrock, furnishes 
strong proof that in the construction of 
yachts up to the present time, America is 
superior to England. It is announced that 
next season England will make another 
trial. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew Annual Convention 


HEN the Brotherhood Council de- 
cided to hold the 14th annual 
convention at some point in the 
Middle West, perhaps the most 

important consideration in selecting Colum- 
bus,in the diocese of Southern Ohio, was that 
the Church in that part is striving more 
than ever to justify its claim to recognition 
as a factor in moulding the national life, and 
needed the convention; needed the inspira- 
tion, the encouragement, and the enthusi- 
asm which such a body of men can always 
impart. Bishop Vincent emphasized this by 
issuing a strong appeal to the men of his dio- 
cese to attend the convention. The local 
committees left no room for criticism or com- 
plaint. The Board of Trade Auditorium, 
which was used as the convention hall, hasa 
seating capacity of about 1,500, and on two 
occasions was filled to overflowing. It is 
about two minutes’ walk from Trinity parish 
house, where the sectional conferences were 
held, and half that distance from Trinity 
church. The decorations of the hall were 
simple, but effective. All of the singing in 
the convention hall, was kept in good time 
and harmony, by the aid of a pipe organ and 
two cornets. 


THE CHARGE BY BISHOP JOHNSTON 


Trinity church, in which all the devotional 
services were held, will seat comfortably 
about 600 people. At the hour appointed for 
the opening service on Thursday morning, 
Oct. 19th, the church was well filled, and the 
deep diapason of several hundred male voices 
rose in the strains of ‘‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers.”? The Creed and prayers were fol- 
lowed by the hymn, ‘‘Jesus calls us.” Bishop 
Vincent was to have delivered the charge to 
the convention, but was called to Cleveland 
to officiate at the funeral of the Rev. Y. P. 
Morgan. Bishop Johnston,of Western Texas, 
kindly took his place. He said in part: 


There is need of definite purpose in every life 
that has any prospect of success. As St. James 
says: ‘‘A double-minded man is unstable in all 
his ways.’ What are we in the world for? 
Most of those brought up in the Church and in 
the knowledge of its catechism, would answer: 
“To learn and labor truly to get mine own liv- 
ing, and to do my duty in that state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call me.”” Most men 
would consider that a high answer, that that 
was the most one could do. And it is a high an- 
swer. Doing of duty is what makes us men; we 
feel that to be false to duty is to violate our in- 
most nature and to be unworthy of a place in 
the world in which we live. This sense of re- 
sponsibility of conduct is one of the most funda- 
mental instincts of the race. But high as this 
is, there is something higher, and the higher 


the ideal, the higher the attainment. Wecan 


only rise to the higher by dissatisfaction with 
the lower. It is the dissatisfied people who have 
made the world progress. By the dissatisfied he 
did not mean the grumblers, but those men who 
looking into themselves were dissatisfied with 
what they found there, and who, seeing what 
God had made possible for them,wished to fulfill 
His purpose. He illustrated his meaning by 
speaking of several dissatisfied men. He 
quoted Prof. Hyde: ‘‘The worst enemy of the 
better is the average good.”’ 

How then are we to achieve this new ideal? In 
answer he gave first these words of King David: 
‘Lo, come to do Thy will, O God.”? And then 
the words of a higher than David, ‘‘great Da- 
vid’s greater Son:” ‘My meat and drink is to do 
the will of Him that sent me.’? So we must 
consciously as sons of God try to do God’s will, 
and to help Him have it done. But what is God’s 
will? This isthe will of God concerning you, 


that you should be sanctified, made holy, free 
from sin like Jesus, the one man absolutely with- 
out sin in the whole world. But must we be 
holy before God accepts us or takes an interest 
in us? I think not; that would bea very dis- 
couraging view. He thought that God who 
knew us through and through, not only knowing 
our achievements, but our attempts and even 
our desires, when:He knew that we even wanted 
to be good, must then take an immense interest 
in us. He believed that God would then be 
working with us. But howis this state of sanc- 
tification to be brought about? He answered 
this by the story of one of our bishops who was 
talking one day with a noted infidel, and in the 
course of the conversation asked him: “If you 
were not what you would like to be,what would 
you do?” and the other replied: *‘I would choose 
the life of the best man I knew and strive to im- 
itate it.’? The bishop said: ‘‘You have answered 
that question well. Now one more: Whose 
life would you choose?”’ And the man answered: 
“Jesus Christ. Judged by all standards, He is 
the best man who ever lived, and any one who 
imitates Him is bound to become a better man.”’ 
Bishop Johnston again quoted Prof. Hyde: ‘‘We 
speak most truly and in accordance with the 
real nature of things when we characterize the 
absolute in terms of the best we know.” Christ 
is the best we know, therefore He is the reve- 
lation and incarnation of God to us,else God will 
be to our thinking buta mere name. He said, 
however, that he would choose another word 
than “‘imitation.’> Don’t imitate anybody, be 
yourself, but your best and highest self. What 
we need to seek is not imitation of Christ, but to 
get His Spirit in us, and then we shall grow 
into His likeness. We shall be ourselves but 
ourselves with Christ in us. 

But to what purpose is this sanctification? Is 
it merely to hang ourselves up ina picture gal- 
lery for our own and others’ admiration? Noth- 
ing would be more un-Christlike. No, after He 
has worked His will in us, we must help Him 
work in others. We must go and impart these 
truths to others. This is the highest and most 
essential duty of a Christian man. The prayer 
that our Lord Himself told us to say—that prob- 
ably most men who pray at all,say once a day at 
least—contains the words, “Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 


and the Lord’s own prayer will be answered. _ 


It would be blasphemy to doubt it. It is being 
answered now, but the reason there is no earlier 
answer, is because God is waiting for you and 
me to help Him. He honors us by asking us to 
be co-workers with Him, that we may share in 
the glory, and the only sure sign of our salva- 
tion is our willingness to help others; ‘‘not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

The necessary thing in this world for aman is 
not success in business, not happiness at home, 
not realized ambition ; all these things are good, 
but their great good is to give us opportunities 
to help God get His will done on earth. That 
isour part: To do the will of God here, and let 
God take care of us when the battle is over. 

I hope I have made clear what is the purpose 
of our presence in this world. What we need 
now is the power to accomplish. How shall we 
get it? Let me answer by an illustration. In 
an electrical power-house some of the dynamos 
are instinct with life, and giving life and motion 
to many things; others are helpless, motionless, 
dead. What makes the difference? Those that 
are in action are geared onto the main shaft, 
and so it is with us. We want to be geared 
onto Christ, and then we will be as strong as 
Heis. We will be able, like St. Paul, to ‘do all 
things within the line of our calling.’? We must 
get into Jesus Christ and get Him into us. This 
is the life principle by which we must be guided. 

How are we to do this? By faith, not about 
Him, but in Him. We do not have to under- 
stand—fortunately for us—all about the Incar- 
nation and the Atonement; our part is to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, to say 
with St. Thorias: ‘‘“My Lord and my God.” 


The Bishop spoke of Dewey and the great 
welcome given him—all the time and money and 
strength spent to do him honor. He did not be- 
grudge him any of it, but he thought: Why is it 
that followers of Jesus Christ cannot have some 
of the same enthusiasm for the great Captain of 
their salvation who has made this world what it 
is? 

My charge is that you pray for faith and that 
you get into Christ, and get Him into you, and 
do His will. ? 

: ORGANIZATION 

At 2:30 P. M., after the hymn,‘‘O God, our 
help in ages past,” Mr. Silas McBee called 
the convention to order. Addresses of wel- 
come were made by Gov. Bushnell, the Rev. 
J.W. Atwood, rector of Trinity church, and 
Mr. W.G. Benham, of Columbus, council 
member for Ohio, to which Mr. McBee re- 
sponded. The general secretary, Mr. John 
Wood, read the names of all members who 
had died during the past year, and Bishop 
Talbot said prayers. 

The officers elected were: Chairman, D. 
W. English, of Calvary church, Pittsburgh; 
vice-chairmen, W. G. Benham, of Trinity, 
Columbus, G. F, Shelby, of St. John’s cathe- 
dral, Denver, C. B. McCarthy, of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Philadelphia; secretaries, H. T. 
Young, Chicago, H. F. Hunker, New York 
city, W. Terry Benton, Louisville, Ky. 

The treasurer’s report followed, showing 
a deficit of about $10,000. Commenting on 
this report, a member asked why the Self- 
Denial Fund was so small, and others dwelt, 
in answer, upon the point that it was not 
properly explained to the chapters, and 
therefore not understood. 

At 4:30 the convention adjourned, and the 
members went in a body to the State House, 
where the governor received them infor- 
mally, About 300 members registered the 
first day. 


THE COUNCIL REPORT 


From the annual report of the council we 
give the following items: 


During the year 43 new chapters have been en- 
rolled, and 18 chapters which had previously 
surrendered their charters, have asked for 
their re-issue. But this gain of 61 chapters is 
more than offset by the 122 chapters whose 
charters have been withdrawn because of fail- 
ure on the part of their members to maintain 
the work which, as Brotherhood men, they had 
agreed to do. The net decrease in the number 
of chapters is, therefore, 61. There are now 
1,187 chapters whose charters are still in force. 
Some of these, it must be admitted, are not do- 
ing aggressive work, but expect shortly to de- 
serve a place among the ranks of the active 
chapters. ‘ 

Professor Frank E. Wood, as the Brother- 
hood’s representative, has concluded another 
year of quiet and useful work on behalf of the 
young menof Japan. He has been transferred 
from Tokyo to animportant place in the school 
at Nara, where the Brotherhood’s first repre- 
sentative, Charles H. Evans, began his work. 
A young lawyer of Calvary chapter, New York, 
and a university student of St. Mark’s chapter, 
Berkeley, Cal., have during the year taken 
service as lay missionaries under the Bishop of 
Alaska, and are now doing faithful work among 
the thousands of men of our own country, who 
are gathered in the many camps of the Klon- 
dike region. i c 

The contributions to the Self-Denial Fund 


fell considerably short of what the Brother- 


hood has done in the past. The amount given is 
$2,002.85, as compared with $3,145.17, given in 
1895. This year’s contributions have been re- ! 
ceived from 366 senior and 40 junior chapters 
Only about one-third of the chapters have thus 
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shared in this general effort for the mainte- 
nance and extension of the Brotherhood at home 
and abroad. Individual members and friends 
of the Brotherhood contributed $3,600 for gen- 
eral missionary work, through the ‘Extension 
Fund.” In addition, there has been received 
through the army committee, $3,800,contributed 
almost entirely by individuals outside of our 
own membership. The council has thus been 
entrusted with the disbursement of over $9,000, 
on account of missionary work of several kinds 
both at home and abroad. 


The junior department gives numerous evi- 
dences of useful and permanent growth. Dur- 
ing the year 71 chapters have been chartered. 
The total active enrollment is over 300 chapters, 
with about 3,200 members.* An increasing num- 
ber of juniors are being transferred to senior 
chapters. Almost without exception they have 
shown themselves to be zealous and intelligent 
workers, 

The object of the Brotherhood cannot be 
achieved by the mere doing of pious things. It 
is easier to be busied by the many petty details 
of Brotherhood mechanism than to strive calm- 
ly and steadily by prayer, thought, and deed to 
realize the Brotherhood’s ideal. We urge Broth- 
erhood men to gives themselves more fully to 
the higher and the harder service. God demands 
the service of our sou sand our minds as well 
as of our hearts and hands. We cannot by doing 
something for Him release ourselves from the 
duty of being something for Him, Men who are 
to endure the strain of constant service must be 
men who are daily becoming stronger in souland 
mind. We are profoundly convinced that our 
thought to-day should be turned from the effort 
to discover ingenious schemes of work, and 
should be tixed upon the development of a rev- 
erent and intelligent Churchmanship. We 
therefore recommend that chapter meetings be 
used less for the discussion of the trivial details 
of routine, and more as opportunities for prayer, 
conference, and study concerning the things of 
the Kingdom of God. If we are to do real work 
for men through the Church we must be better 
informed about her history and teaching, and 
realize more fully the divine character of her 
commission. Men who worship together will 
not fail to work together. Men who are inspired 
by the Church’s past will not fail to serve her in 
the present. Men who study the triumphs of 
the Gospel in non-Christian lands will be the 
more zealous in their work at home, and will not 
be daunted by any obstacles to the Kingdom’s 
progress. We ask you to apply the fruits of 
both worship and study to the varied problems 
of human life, that men may see that you ap- 
proach them as those who have a Gospel to an- 
nounce as wide as the needs of humanity and 
higher than its highest hopes, 


Special attention was called by various 
speakers to the counsel given in the senten- 
ces we have quoted. 


' ADDRESS BY THE REV. A, S, LLOYD, D.D. 


. The service on Thursday evening in prep- 
aration for the Holy Communion, conducted 
by the Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., of Norfolk, 
Va., was perhaps the most soul-stirring of 
the entire session. After the hymn, ‘‘O 
Sion, haste,” the Nicene Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments were 
recited; Dr. Lloyd then began his address 
without announcing a text. 

‘Whatever else may be discerned in the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, two verities are 
there witnessed to which must be recognized if 
men would live in Christ Jesus and share His 
friendship. The first, of course, is that of which 
it is primarily the divine token, that the life of 
the soul made alive by the Word of God Incar- 
nate must be nourished and sustained by feeding 

on the Body and Blood of Christ. Secondly, we 
may look upon the feast as the fulfillment of our 
Master’s promise to meet with His friends, and 
by communion with them reveal more and more 
clearly the vital relation between Him and 
them; thus teaching them to understand more 
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fully what manner of men those must be whom 
He has made members of His Body, and partak- 
ers of His: Life. AsI believe the world will 
never acknowledge our Master as its Lord and 
King until His servants cease from thinking of 
themselves and what they may get from the 
Christ, and fixing their thoughts on His glory 
and majesty, strive to learn what they may do 
for Him, I have ventured to adopt the second 
of these for our thought, and ask you to consider 
the influences that ought to give direction to 
the life of those upon whom the Son of God has 
conferred the divine prerogative of sharing His 
life and fulfilling His work. Every man who is 
baptized in the Name of Christ is enjoined by 
His Lord and Saviour to regard men and the 
world from His Master’s standpoint, and to be 
ready to give his life to the world just as Messiah 
gave His life, and for the same purpose, that in 
those whom Christ has named,the world may 
have ever before it living interpretations of the 
Father’s mind; and thus be taught how to 
fashion its life according to that tremendous 
postulate revealed by Christ, that the source of 
human life is God, and the sphere of human 
endeavor is todo the work of God. 

While we live in the flesh our lives will be 
subject to the laws that rule in the physical 
universe; and a man to live must eat. Certainly 
the compelling spur in labor of all kinds is the 
need for bread. Yet the man who regards his 
body’s maintenance as a more important consid- 
eration than his integrity, has forfeited his 
character, for he has debauched his manhood by 
setting a higher value on his body than on him-. 
self. What should be servant, he has made 
master, and what should be master he has put 
in bondage. Excuse is so defiant that it is al- 
most regarded as vindication. ‘A man must 
live,’ we hear it said, as though to eat were the 
chief purpose of man’s creation. But we find 
nothing of this in the teaching of our Master. 
He nowhere tells us that we must get bread, 
honestly if we can, but by any means get bread. 
And yet that is what men in the present time 
tell us. At the very beginning of His public life 
the Master refused to accept wages from the 
God of this world, choosing deliberately to de- 
pend on His Father for bread. He did not set 
Himself against the world and its methods. He 
simply did right Himself. The great Carey put 
the Christian’s obligation in one sentence when 
he said: ‘‘My business is to build up the King- 
dom of God, and I make shoes to pay expenses.”’ 

When we read those words, ‘‘Thine is the 
Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory for- 
ever,’’ we discover the principle by which the 
Master intends us to estimate the worthiness of 
all enterprises that invite our co-operation. 
The only reason that makes any enterprise 
worthy of a man’s endeavor is the quality of 
permanence attached to it. But the idea of 
permanence to-day is the same that controlled 
men in the old days that we call pagan. Then 
men sought immortality in the monuments they 
built. But Christ teaches that the only test of 
permanence is the worthiness of men’s work to 
stand in that new Kingdom wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, 

The work we are called to do can have no 
ending, because it is the work of God, through 
Christ, for the world. We all are tempted to 
draw sharp distinction between the work that 
we must establish and the Kingdom that-our 
Lord will establish. We utter the words our 
Lord put on our lips, thinking of His glory in 
some other world than this, devoting lives that 
we of deliberate choice have consecrated to His 
service, to building what can be completed 
while we live in this body. Our aim must be 
now to learn how to make our lives count for 
something in the Master’s Kingdom. The life of 
the Church in our generation, as in the past, is 
sharply in contrast with our Lor@’s ideal. And { 
if the work is to be done, and not still drag on | 


its slow and painful way, it must be because j. 


some have deliberately purposed to translate in 
their lives the revelation of the love of God, 
without regard to the cost to themselves. And, 
who may be so reasonably expected to do this as 
this organization which has been honored with 
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the proud designation of the Bodyguard of the 
Church of Christ? 


CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION 


At 7 A.M., Friday, at Trinity church. 
Bishop Whitehead, of Pittsburgh, was the 
celebrant. At 10 A, M., the Rt. Rev. Boyd 
Vincent opened the meeting with appropri- 
ate prayers and collects, and then expressed 
his regret at his enforced absence Thurs- 
day. 

BROTHERHOOD WORK IN THE ARMY 


The general secretary, Mr. Wood, who is 
also secretary of the committee on Brother- 
hood work in the army, read the report of 
that committee: 

It was organized in October, 1898, and had 
done much work. Mr. John Howe Peyton, the 
Brotherhood representative, had begun 14 chap- 
ters, all regularly endowed with charters, but 
these chapters have since become extinct by the 
mustering out of our earlier volunteer forces. 
In April one of their members left with three 
other men, two priests and a layman, for Manila, 
where the work has since been vigorously car- 
ried on, and a number of chapters organized. 
Much more work is needed, especially among 
the 20 new regiments which have no chaplains, 
and more money is also needed. He asked the 
help of the Brotherhood in this and all ways, to 
try to help our far-away men, and to give them 
allthe safeguards it isin our power to supply. 

His report was accepted. 

The report of the committee on work in col- 
leges and universities was presented, showing 
excellent work. There are now chapters of the 
Brotherhood at, or in close touch with, the fol- 
lowing institutions: Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, and many others. 

Cathedral chapter, of Denver, Colo., offered a 
resolution protesting against Sunday desecra- 
tion, and asking Brotherhood men to help stem 
the tide of such desecration. 

The Rev. Edward.Cope, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the report of the committee on Bible class 
lessons, showing that a series of lessons have 
been prepared for several years to come. i 


ADDRESS BY REV. J. ADDISON INGLE, OF 
CHINA 

Mr. Ingle spoke most interestingly of his 
work in Hankow,China; of the hospitals, re- 
markably successful in spite of the scarcity 
of doctors; of the schools, and the growing 
need for more of them. 

China was apparently to be melted down and 
made over again, and great was the opportunity 
and the need for good work and good men. He 
told the story of one poor Chinese boy whe had 
come into our Church, and who had suffered 
many things for his Faith. His family, after 
trying by every means to bring him back to 
their religion, had finally cast him off and 
adopted another son, to say their funeral prayer. 
Mr. Ingle appealed to the Brotherhood for 
help in the Chinese mission, and closed with the 
quotation, ‘‘The soul that gives is the soul that 
lives,” and the prayer that the help he asked 
would be given,‘‘not for duty nor reward, but for 
the sake of the love with which He has loved 
us, that we may work for the extension of His 
Church on earth, and for the salvation of men.”’ 


MEN MUST BE WON FOR THE CHURCH 


After the hymn ‘“‘Fling out the banner,” 
the general conference on the subject, 
‘Men must be won for the Church—some 
familiar methods, and how they can be bet- 
tered,” was opened by avery interesting 
paper from Mr. Clifton R. Wardwell, of the 
church of St. Michael and all Angels, Bal- 
timore, on ‘‘Visiting,” followed by another 
on ‘‘Hospitality at the Church service,” by 
Mr, Frank Hardy, of St. Andrew’s church, 
Louisville. Discussion of the subjects fol- 
lowed. 

On the subject of ‘‘Visiting,” there seemed to 
ibe general accord, but the discussion, with re- 
gard to ‘‘Hospitality,”’ was both interesting and 
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spirited. There was no question as to its de- 
sirability, but the opinion as to when and how 
hospitality should be shown, varied with every 
speaker. 

A delegate said that one man said to him: 
‘The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the only or- 
ganization that knows that traveling men have 
souls.”? Many advocated meeting strangers at 
the church door, and showing them attention in 
various. ways afterward. Charles G. Reade, of 
Dayton, protested strongly against carrying this 
too far, for fear men would resent too much care 
being taken of them. Another told of a boy who 
killed himself in sheer despair at his loneliness 
in a strange city. 

The question of Bible study was also brought 
up—how to arouse interest in the study. Vari- 
ous accounts of success and non-success were 
given. The Rev. J.O.S. Huntington, O. H.C., 
came forward, and was received with acclama- 
tion. He gave some experiences of his own, and 
urged the need for interesting classes for Bible 
study. A clergyman from Louisville spoke'‘of a 
specially successful Bible class in his parish. 
The teacher of it, Mr. Robinson, was asked to 
conduct the Bible class on Sunday afternoon. 


Telegrams and letters of greeting were 
read from various places, Manila among 
them, and the meeting closed with the ben- 
ediction from the Rt. Rev. C. H. Hall, 
Bishop of Vermont. 


ADDRESS BY BISHOP VINCENT 

Friday afternoon, by request of the Coun- 
cil, Bishop Vincent delivered part of the 
address he was to have given the day before. 
He said, in part: 

We welcome you because we feel that we need 
you. For reasons, for most of which we of 
this generation are not chiefly responsible, the 
Church has never been so strong in this Middle 
West as in some other parts of the country. 
Had the Church east of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, a hundred years ago, when this territory 
was first being opened up to settlement, been 
able to do for it in a missionary way what is be- 
-ing done in these days for the Far West, the 
story would probably have been very different. 
But the Church in the East and South just then, 
after the Revolutionary War, was itself almost 
in the throes of dissolution; and that great 
opportunity was lost to us. Meanwhile, Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterianism swarmed over the border 
into Ohio from Western Pennsylvania; Method- 
ism, in the heyday of its youth and enthusiasm, 
sent in its circuit-rider with every wagon-load 
of settlers; New England Congregationalism 
took possession, with its own people, of North- 
eastern Ohio; and later, Roman Catholicism 
came in like a flood by immigration from Europe. 
Ohio is to-day the great stronghold of American 
Methodism; itis one of the bulwarks of Presby- 
terianism. These are some of the reasons which 
have kept this branch of the Church relatively 
weak in numbers in Southern Ohio, and the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew correspondingly so; 
though in proportion to our numbers, and in 
point of zéal and fidelity, the work of our men 
will bear comparison with that of other brother- 
hoods almost anywhere. 

The Brotherhood was needed also, he said, be- 
cause its true strength and influence were not in 
its numbers, great and encouraging as these 
were, but in its ideal. 


THE WORLD NEEDS THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
CHRIST 


Mr. KE. C. Denton, of Christ church, 
Rochester, N. Y., described the present state of 
society as bad, though not as bad as when our 
Lord came into the world. The brotherhood He 
founded in the first disciples, was strengthened 
and enlarged to include empires under the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit poured out at Pentecost. 
Relying upon the grace of the Sacraments, the 
Brotherhood of Christ is still powerful to purge 
the world of evil. 


The Hon. William J. Diehl, Mayor. of 
Pittsburgh, in answer to the question, “How 
may we supply the need,” said: 


The Diving Church 


The finest product of humanity is the true 
Christian gentleman who is made such by ex- 
emplifying the character of Christ. We must 
make right thinking and right living the rule of 
life, manifest our interest in others, and exer- 
cise the privileges of citizenship in the spirit of 
the Master. 


The Rey. Frank Du Moulin, of St. Peter’s, 
Chicago, said: 

There are many well detined heart-hungers 
which it is our duty to find out. One great 
hunger is the spirit of brotherhood. Truth 
wrapped in personality is the thing wanted. 
The world is not asking for miracles or signs 
from heaven, but signs from earth. Personality 
is the pre-eminent factor which brotherhood men 
can supply. Hach life is a silent propaganda. 
There is no greater sermon than that which 
comes from a life. The world will not accept a 
message from any man whose Christianity is 
not interpreted by his personality. The Brother- 
hood is waking to the fact that all men must be 
evangelized ; not only all men, but the whole man. 
For this reason, the 19th century is the greatest 
of all. We want the influence of Brotherhood 
men in the home as well as in trade and politics. 
This isan age of hope. Hope is on the horizon, 
spelling out the relation of man to man, and God 
is behind all, bringing all closer together. 


THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


The report of the secretary showed that it 
was composed of 312 chapters, with from 12 
to 15 members each. 


The department has a membership of 3,800 
boys, ranging in years from 10to15. The con- 
dition of the department is encouraging. The 
department had outgrown the experimental 
stage. Cases of failure of chapters to maintain 
membership in the department were traceable to 
the indisposition of seniors to aid the parish 
clergymen in caring for and instructing the boys 
as members of chapters. The brotherhood of 
seniors could not hope to perpetuate itself with- 
out perpetuating the junior chapters and con- 
tinuing work among young men. Thirty-seven 
junior chapters had been converted into senior 
chapters during the year,in accordance with an 
increase in the age of the boys. The junior de- 
partment fits the boys for membership in the 
senior, and has come to be nearly an indispensa- 
ble adjunct of brotherhood work. 


THE CHURCH FOR MEN 


Friday, 8 P. M., on the above topic, Mr. 
John W. Wood said in substance: 


The Church is for men, because men need the 
Church. The Church trains the whole life, the 
man himself, the man made in the image of 
God. But to have a Church for men, we must 
have a Church of men, a Church throbbing with 
the life of men, gradually elevating men to its 
level, and demanding something of men. No 
true man will caresto receive from the Church 
and give it nothing in return. 

This Church offers men the accumulated 
wealth of ‘nineteen centuries, a place in its 
work and a share in its victories and rewards. 
It offers the riches of its saintly lives, its litur- 
gy, its noble traditions, its heroic deeds, the 
spirit of love; nineteen centuries of unbroken 
life, teaching and uplifting the neediest of the 
sous of men. ! 

It offers a detinite faith. Some object to creed. 
As we cannot have geography without a map 
and a survey, so we cannot have a Church 
without a definite faith. The Incarnation is 
the central point of faith. In giving to men 
this fact, it gives them principles to guide con- 
science, and is willing to trust men to apply the 
principles laid. down by the Church. Such a 
democratic Church ought to appeal to every 
American. It gives men a place in its adminis- 
tration and the fullest share in worship. In 
the worship of other Communions, the people 
are dependent upon the minister. Our Prayer 
Book is not a Book of Common Prayer for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but the Book of 
Common Prayer for all people. The Church of- 
fers men help to do their duty and to be true 
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men—offers this chiefly through the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The Church 
is at once the rallying point and power-house 
of righteousness. 


Mr. W. R. Stirling, of Grace, Chicago, 
said: 
The United States are the biggest combine of 


which he knew, and its citizens are members of 
a great corporation who have a craze for making 


la» s, but no craze for putting them in operation. . 


But the Church is an army whose members are 
soldiers enlisted for life—not as short term vol- 
unteers. The laws are already made for them, 
and they can not change them. Every man in 
an army wanted a chance to make a mark, and 
the Church offers every man a chance as a 
standard bearer to make a mark for eternity. 
Soldiers must be loyal, and loyalty costs. It 
meant offering ourselves. Many chances are 
not taken advantage of. In the matter of hos- 
pitality, the stranger away from home might be 
invited to dinner on Sunday, or to the Bible 
class, or during the week to the chapter meet- 
ing. The kind of work wanted must be persist- 
ent, consistent, and consecrated. The*Church 
gives men achance to mind their own affairs, 
and not to be too much concerned about the or- 
thodoxy of those whom they would serve. 


Speaking on the topic, ‘‘What the Church 
asks of men,” Bishop Hall, of Vermont, creat- 
ed a profound impression. He said: 


What the Church asks of men is their man- 
hood, in personal, family, and public life. Man 
is by nature made for communion with God. The 
religious man is the true man. If it were ob- 
jected that religion had todo with the supernat- 
ural, and that the Church asks for the sacrifice 
of reason. No, the supernatural is not above 
the natural faith, is not mere believing, but rea- 
son illuminated by the spirit of Almighty God, 
and reason is the voice of Almighty God in every 
man, in Africa and in a Christian nation. The 
doctrines of the Real Presence in the elements 
used in the Holy Communion, of the Trinity, and 
of the Incarnation, are not opposed te reason. 

The Bishop explained these doctrines by ref- 
erence to natural phenomena which the senses 
accept. When he came to speak of the Church’s 
demand for all the powers and influence of men 
as men, in family and in public life, he stirred 
to the depths the hearts of his hearers who gave 
vent to their feelings in frequent applause. 
Among other things he said, What God is Jesus 
was, and what Jesus was man ought tobe. A 
man endowed with spiritual power and grace is 
supplied with the power of self-control, and 
therefore, whether in the married or single 
state, able to sustain relations to man and wom- 
an which would satisfy God’s purpose in his 
creation. There was no such thing as applied 
Christianity. Christianity isa gift of the Holy 
Spirit which men receive to reveal to others. 

On Saturday morning, there was celebration 
of the Holy Communion at7 a.m. At104. m., 
the Rev. A. W. Mann, the faithful deaf-mute 
missionary, was introduced, and the Rey. Mr. 
Atwood read his address, urging the Brother- 
hood to work among the children of silence, 


THE CHAPTER IN THE SMALL TOWN .- 


In answer to the question, ‘‘Why does it fail, 
what can we do?” Mr. Edward C. Marshall, 
of St. John’s, Keokuk, Ia., spoke for the West; 
Mr. Horatio B. Lewis, of St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids, 
Mich., for the North; Mr. M. N. Clark, of 
Grace chapter, Lockport, N. Y., for the East, 
and Mr. Pearson, of Grace, Morganton, N. C., 
for the South. The latter said: The Brother- 
hood is largely among the white people who, 
being very poor, are much drawn within them- 
selves. The Church in many ways is strange to 
them, but a Brotherhood chapter popularizes 
the Church. 1 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


in the afternoon the report of the committee 
on resolutions brought out much spirited dis- 


cussion. The recommendations of the commit- — 


tee to leave to local chapters the matter of ut- 


tering and publishing protests against indecent 
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advertising pictures on bill-boards; to set aside 
a day at the next convention for discussing 
Ways and means of preventing the desecration 
of Sunday, and to publish in pamphlet form the 
address of Bishop Hall, were adopted. But ac- 
tion on the report of the committee on restate- 
ment of rules, which proposed to alter the rule 
of service, and to strike out the word ‘‘young” 
in the statement as to the object of the Brother- 
hood, was postponed to the next annual meet- 
ing. 


Mr. W. R. Stirling appealed for the support: 


of St, Andrew's Cross. 


Mayor Diehl, of Pittsburgh, presented the 
Very Rey. Charles Stubbs, deap of Ely cathe- 
dral, England, who was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. In acknowledging the welcome, the 
dean begged the men before him to keep young 
always in their enthusiasm, never to beashamed 
of earnestness, nor even of romantic ideals. 


ELECTION OF COUNCIL 


The members of the council elected for the 
ensuing year were: 

James L. Houghteling, Chicago. 

G. Harry Davis, Germantown. 

Silas McBee, Sewanee, Tenn. 

John P. Faure, New York. 

John W. Wood, New York. 

W.R. Stirling, Chicago. 

John B. Baird, Philadelphia. 

Hector Baxter, Minneapolis. 

William C. Sturgis, New Haven. 

BHwing L. Miller, Philadelphia. 

Robert H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Me. 

Edmund Billings, Boston. 

Samuel S. Nash, Tarboro, N.C. 

J. C, Loomis, Louisville. 

H. C, Trumbull, Jr., Towson, Ma. 

John Seely Ward, Jr., New York. 

Frank J. Weber, Detroit. 

Eugene C. Denton, Rochester. 

H. P. Bradin, Berkley, Cal. 

H. D. W. English, Pittsburgh. 

Rathbone Gardner, Providence. 

John H. Peyton, Charleston, W. Va. 

Pierson L. Halsey, Milwaukee. 

William G. Benham, Columbus, Ohio. 

James Laidlow, Portland, Ore. 

F, H. Holmes, West Orange, N. J. 

Edward S. Elliott, Savannah, Ga. 

J. C, Ruffin, Barton Heights, Va. 

A. L. Fellows, Denver, Colo 

Colonel Cecil Clay, Washington. 

Hugh Dallas, Nashville. 

W. A. Gallup, North Adams, Mass. 

The registration showed 600 delegates in at- 
tendance, from Maine to Texas, and from Min- 
nesota to Georgia, and the majority of them had 
never before attended a national convention. 
There was a comparatively small number of del- 
egates from the region the holding of the con- 
yention in Columbus was intended to benefit. 

Discussion on the general subject, ‘‘The Fu- 
ture,’”’ brought out few points that had not al- 
ready been made in previous addresses. 


NEED OF WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. John Howe Peyton who had spent three 
months ih the Philippine Islands, made an inter- 
esting address on the conditions existing in the 
islands. He spoke of the beliefs of the native 
population—of their primitive intellects—and 
said that among the half million people he saw 
there was not a drunken man, but there was 
much gambling. The army was composed of men 
of noble character, but they were without 
spiritual guidance. There were only five chap- 
jains among them, and the men were exposed 
to terrible temptations. Two of the chaplains 
are Roman Catholic priests, and one is as- 
signed to secular work. The speaker made a 
stirring appeal in behalf of remedying the con- 
ditions. 


FATHER HUNTINGTON’S SERMON 


On Sunday morning, the anniversary ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rev. James O. S. 
Huntington, O.H.C. His text was Ephes, 
iv: 138, 15, 16. 

The spirit and aspirations, and the hope of 
the Brotherhood are expressed in these words: 
‘Till we all come, in the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto the 
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measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ,”’ etc. The ideal Brotherhood life came 
from Christ. God made men capable of eternal 
union with Himself. Long before we were born 
the Word had been made flesh, and in Holy Bap- 
tism gave Himself to be the living principle of 
our lives—the Soul of our souls, God did not 
then put us on probation, but trusted us entire- 
ly as though He said to each: ‘You let Me 
make you the man you ought to be.” 

In the first wrong-doing we disappointed 
Him, but He did not turn away. In Confirma- 
tion again He trusted us, and gave us theseven- 
fold gifts of the Spirit. In our first Commun- 
ion He gave us His life within us. What have 
you done with that grace? 

God did not save a man all by himself, but as 
a living part of the body of which He was the 
Head. The ideal set before us was of social, not 
of individual, perfection. And the purpose of 
God was that each reproduce, not copy, the 
character of Christ. 

The speaker felt as never before that the Cor- 
porate Communion had been the heart and core 
of the gathering this year, and charged the 
brethren to ‘‘put on the whole armor of God.”? 
They were here in this world, not to gain a 
prize, or a reward, or even God, but to glorify 
Jesus Christ, and to truly say of Him, “Thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory.”’ 
God was a just God, and the Hternal Son could 
not suffer as He did without meriting areward. 
Something was due to the manhood of Christ, 
and His reward was the power to communicate 
His life to their souls. You are the fruits of His 
passion, the spoils of His victory. 

The Church is not to realize her ideals in this 
world, but in the next. The earth is but the 
quarry from which the stones are drawn, and as 
each stone in an earthly building, ismarked and 
numbered to be fitted to its place according to 
the architect’s design, so each soul on earth 
ought to be marked with the sign of the Cross, 
to take its place according to the plan of the 
Heavenly Architect, in the building whose foun- 
dation is Christ. 

Go on to the battle of life, to the battle of 
your King, and strive to grow into the measure 
of the stature of the fullnessof Christ, the Per- 
fect Man. 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


Sunday afternoon, the topic discussed was 
“The Social Mission of the Church—to pre- 
sent Christ in Practical Life as the Living 
Master and King, the Enemy of Wrong and 
Selfishness, the Power of Righteousness and 
Love.” The first address was by Mr. N. B. 
W. Gallwey, of Grace chapter, New York: 


It is not clear that the Church of God is quite 
willing to take Christ through and through for 
what He stands to-day, Christianity is be- 
coming altogether too complex. Let us take 
rather Jesus Christ Himself. The Church to- 
day is an organism so diversified, and with so 
many relations and ramifications that we 
scarcely any longer know exactly what She is. 
To try Christianity as a religion in disposing of 
the social problems confronting us means noth- 
ing more or less than to try any of the one 
thousand and one different Christian methods, 
I for one prefer to go back to Christ, and one 
who goes back to Him must concede first that 
all truth has been revealed and found out. 
Truth rose from the dead with Christ and in 
Him. Truth cannot be bandaged and bound, 
and Christ cannot be buried and embalmed. 
Let our watchword be, “On with Christ and on 
to Christ!” Let us follow Him and go to Him! 
He is waiting for us. He wants us and has 
pleaded and prayed for us. The divinest calling 


ever uttered by human lips was this by Christ: 


“Come help Me to help men!” In answer- 
ing the summons, we must lay ourselves down 
and give ourselves up in service and useful- 
ness to Jesus. To lay down the physical life 
is cheap, and the call of Christianity always 
meant the taking up and not the laying down of 
physical life. It means a via dolorosa, a going 
uphill, at the top of which stands a cross, on 
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which we may be crucified. This is what the 
Kingship and the Kingdom of Christ means, T 
need only remind you of the outlook of the world 
to-day in order to assure you that the strongest 
moral courage and sacrifices are requisite if we 
are not to crucify again a Master and a King. 


Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff, of Princeton 
University, and author of ‘‘The Workers,”’ 
followed. 


His observations, while gathering material 
for ‘‘The Workers,’’ has taught him in brief that 
the Protestant churches of any and all denom- 
inations are fast losing their hold on the wage- 
earning classes of men. Our brethren, the 
Roman Catholics, he said, have been singularly 
successful with the wage-earning classes, and 
he experienced a keen and peculiar pleasure on 
entering Roman churches inthe garb of a wage- 
earner, and finding there the rich and the poor 
on equal footing. The contrast in this regard, 
he stated, was a very striking one. The revolu- 
tionary forces regard the Church as simply one 
of many institutions, as a means of keeping the 
wage-earners and the poor in line, and protect- 
ing the rich from their threatened assaults. He 
had been in gangs of men where the Church was 
scorned and scoffed, and where the name of 
Christ was greeted with reverence and fear, as 
if the men regard one as a friend, and the other 
as a foe; not because they believed in Christ’s 
divinity, but because He maintained and gave 
expression to the truth that all men are broth- 
ers, The attitude which we have to meet isone 
of antagonism to the Church, and the position 
which we must assume is that of brothers and 
brethren with crossed hands. The task which 
Christ had given was no easy one to perform, 
and in concluding he pleaded for a revival of 
Christian chivalry in our own lives. 


The Very Rev. Chas. W. Stubbs, Dean of 
Ely cathedral, England, read a paper. 


He pleaded for faith in an ultimate social 
ideal. He quoted Omar Khayam, the Persian 
poet, and disagreed with him that this isa sorry 
scheme of things which we would dash to 
pieces and make over again to our heart’s de- 
sire had we but the power. He urged that the 
principles of the Augustinian Fathers, which 
have all too long dominated the.Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, be laid aside, and that the Church 
adopt in their stead the doctrines of the early 
Greek Fathers of the Church. 

Christ, he claimed, was all that we call best 
in modern society and modern civilization, and 
evolution is but a correlation of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. He then proffered a creed of 
which he was the author, of which some of the 
tenets were: That we believe in God, in 
Jesus Christ, in the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that Christ, by His Incarnation, exalted human 
nature and consecrated human relations; that 
Christ founded not only a philosophy and a reli- 
gion, but a Church as well, and a society, an 
ideal kingdom, and a storehouse of redemption; 
that the object of the Church is to reorganize 
and reconstitute society, as well as to effect the 
salvation and deliverance of the individual; 
that Jesus Christ revealed a divine order of 
things; that in the New Testament the eternal 
principles of the divine plan and laws of heaven 
are revealed in part; that the Will of God is a 
motor of civilization; that eternal revelation is 
ceaselessly descending from heaven; tnat reve- 
lation is found in the facts of every-day life, 
and that each day is a page of an eternal Bible 
or Scripture, and that we cannot, dare not, say 
brother on earth unless we may say Father in 
Heaven. Another tenet of the creed was that 
competition has been assimilated into warfare, 
and that it therefore stands self-condemned, 
Another was that ‘we believe in service, and 
not competition.”’ 


MISSIONS—THEIR NECESSITY TO THE 
CHURCH AT HOME 
At the evening session and final meeting, 
Secretary Wood read a communication from 
Prof. Wood, the Brotherhood representative 
in Japan. 
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Five chapters of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew thrive there, with more than that number 
of probationary chapters. The rulers of Japan 
are antagonistic to Christianity, and as a conse- 
quence of their bitterness towards it, many of 
the Christian schools there are being closed. 
The Japanese, however, are susceptible to 
Christianity and those who have been taken into 
the fold are as good, if not better Christians, 
than some Church members in this country. 


The Rev. Anson B. Graves, Bishop of 
Laramie, spoke on foreign missions and the 
responsibility of the Church for them. 


While he praised the missionary work being 
carried on abroad, he lamented that more of it 
was not undertaken right hereat home. He 
had found missionary work prolific of great and 
good results in the great West, and he believed 
some of it ought to be done here in Ohio. For 
instance, he cited the case of a young man ad 
mitted to the communion of the Church at one 
of the missionary meetings he had held in a 
small townin Wyoming, who had since become 
aschool teacher, and was now employed in a 
town of 10,000 inhabitants in Ohio. He had 
talked with this young man only the other day, 
he having come a distance of 40 miles to this 
city for the purpose of shaking hands with the 
bishop, to whom he related that no Protestant 
Episcopal Church*existed in his town, and that 
noone there had ever so much as heard of such 
a faith! This indicated to the Bishop of Laramie 
that missionary work here was one of the cry- 
ing needs of the hour, The Bishop also pleaded 
that the objects and scope of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew be extended. Unless they are, 
the Brotherhood will stand in the way of other 
societies that would form were it not claiming 
so much of the time and attention of young men 
in the Church, and so much of the Church’s 
manhood. As the Brotherhood now stands, the 
rule of service is to bring one man into the 
church each Sunday of the year. ‘‘Don’t go to 
the end of the world for missionary fields when 
you have them at your finger tips.’’ 

The Dean of Ely said that in the cathedral at 
Ely he and others prayed once a week an inter- 
cessory prayer for the foreign missionaries, and 
that the “county of Ohio” had never been in- 
cluded in the foreign missionary field in such 
prayers as the Bishop of Laramie indicated it 
should. He suggested that the protest that the 
clergy stood too much aloof irom the people 
might be timely enough, and he proffered as ad- 
vice that the clergymen should never let any 
one know where the man left off and where the 
parson began. 

A brief devotional service followed, after 
which the convention adjourned, to meet at 
atime and place yet to be named by the coun- 
cil of the brotherhood. 


The council organized by electing officers 
for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
James L. Houghteling, Chicago; first vice- 
president, G. Harry Davis, Philadelphia; 
second vice-president, Silas McBee, Se- 
wanee, Tenn.; secretary, John W. Wood, 
New York; treasurer, John P. Faure, New 
York. Executive committee—five officers 
and John E. Baird, Philadelphia; John See- 
ly Ward, Jr., New York; Francis H. Holmes, 
Orange, N. J.; William C. Sturgis, New 
Haven; H. C. Turnbull, Jr., Baltimore. 


Deaf Mute Work 


The Rev. Job Turner, missionary to deaf- 
mutes in the Southern dioceses, has just com- 
pleted a tour of mission work among deaf-mutes 
in the dioceses of Georgia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Virginia, and Southern 
Virginia, The activity of Mr. Turner, notwith- 
standing his four-score years, is something won- 
derful. To-day he may be preaching to the deaf- 
mutes in Richmond, and a few: days later will 
find him presenting the Gospel to similarly ai- 
flicted ones in Galveston, Texas. 
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The News of the Church 


Consecration of a Bishop 
Coadjutor for Nebraska 


The Rev. Arthur Llewellyn Williams, late 
rector of Christ church, Woodlawn, Chicago, 
was consecrated to this high office, in Trinity 
cathedral, Omaha, Oct. 18th. 

The procession entered the church at 10 A. M., 
in four divisions, each headed by a crucifer. The 
Rev. C. H. Young was master of ceremonies, 


assisted by the Rev. W. H. McKim. Arriving, 


at the chancel, the introit was sung as the 
bishops took their seats. Morning Prayer hav- 
ing already been said, Bishop Worthington be- 
gan the service of Holy Communion, assisted by 
Bishop Graves, of Laramie, as epistoler, and 
Bishop Spalding, of Colorado, as gospeler. The 
sermon was delivered by Bishop Morrison, of 
Towa, from the text, Heb. xii: 18. The subject 
was the presence of God in and with the Church. 


Said He not, ‘‘I will be with my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against her?” We are 
here to-day not to follow a prescribed ritual, not to 
do certain things because the Prayer Book says so, 
but as men belonging to that ‘‘Power in the 
world,’? and we will say awful words, words that 
would be blasphemy if what I have said is not true. 
We have swung away from the materialism of thirty 
years ago because man as a child of God cannot ac- 
cept it. Christian Science has swept millions into its 
foldsimply because it teaches an immediately present 
God. If we would present this truth of the presence 
of God in the Catholic Church multitudes would glad - 
ly hear. Shall the faith live on? What Jesus said 
and did has been perpetuated in His Church, and we 
to-day carry with us the future of Christianity. 

Bishop Morrison’s remarks to the Coad jutor- 
elect were beautiful and touching. As Mr. Wil- 
liams arose he said: 

You and I but yesterday were priests together, and 
Ican say little to you, except that out of long ac- 
quaintance I have learned to love you as this people 
soon will learn to do. Tt know nothing yet of the 
wearying cares of the episcopate, It is yet dawn of 
day with me. Noon will come with the weariness and 
the heaviness. Evening shadows of disappointed 
hopes lie far westward still. But I know this—it is 
no idle thing we do to-day. The Holy Ghost will be 
given you in this ceremony. The world will consider 
this an honor to you, but as you go up and down these 
broad prairies, the servant of servants, you will be one 
of that apostolic band to whom the Lord said: ‘‘Fol- 
low me.’’ The episcopate means this—to be with the 
Lord, serving as he served, and, if it be God’s will, 
die as he died, for your people's sake. 

People, believe God sends this man to you, and pray 
for and love him. He comes with the one purpose in 
his heart, to love and serve you. 

After the sermon and the singing of the hymn, 
“Our Blest Redeemer ere He breathed His ten- 
der last farewell,”? the Bishop-elect, vested 
with his rochet, was presented to the pre- 
siding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. George Worth- 
ington, D.D., by Bishop Hdsall, of North Da- 
kota, and Bishop Morrison, of Iowa. The cer- 
tificate of election was read by Dean Fair,chair- 
man of the Standing Committee; the certificate 
of the Presiding Bishop of the Church, by Bishop 
Nicholson of Milwaukee, and the commission 
of the consecrators, by Bishop Millspaugh, of 
Kansas. While the Bishop-elect was being 
vested with the rest of the episcopal habit by 
the attending presbyters, the choir of 60 voices 
sang the beautiful anthem from “St. Paul,” by 
Mendelssohn. The Bishop-elect then knelt at 
the entrance of the sanctuary, and the Veni 
Creator Spiritus was sung, Bishops Spalding, of 
Colorado, Graves of Laramie, Millspaugh of 
Kansas, Atwill of Western Missouri, Edsall of 
North Dakota, and Nicholson of Milwaukee, 
uniting in the Jaying on of hands. The choir 
sang the grand anthem from the ‘‘Creation,’’ 
“The heavens are telling,” as an offertory. The 
celebration of the Eucharist followed, none but 
the bishops and vested clergy communicating, 
the congregation having received at the two 
earlier Celebrations at 7 and 90’clock. The pro- 
cession returned to the parish house in reverse 
order, the choir singing, “The Son of God goes 
forth to war.” 


This was the second consecration which has 
been held in Trinity—the first one being that of 
Dean Garrett, who was made Bishop of Texas. 

There were several incidents in the service 
which were particularly appropriate. The con- 
secrator was the Bishop of Nebraska, whose as- 
sistant and successor Bishop Williams will be. 
He was presented by the recently elected 
Bishops of North Dakota and Iowa, both of 
whom were associated with him in Chicago. 
One of his co-consecrators was the bishop who 
confirmed and ordained him to the priesthood. 


The Sunday School 


A new system ot instruction has just been in- 
troduced into the Sunday school of St. James’ 
church, Zanesville, S.Ohio. Its author is the 
rector, the Rev. Frank W. Bope, who has been 
working upon it nearly ten years. It teaches 
the Bible and the Prayer Book by an attractive 
inductive method, which aims to be free from 
some of the defects of the ordinary Sunday 
school leafiet. 


Trained Teachers 


At the church of the Holy Communion, New 
York city, the Rev. Dr. Mottet, rector, a move- 
ment is on foot having for its object the estab- 
lishment of an institution for training teachers 
for the Sunday school work of the parish in the 
future. 
tion an incorporated trust. 


Public Lectures in New York 


Under the auspices of the New York Sunday 
School Commission, two courses of public lec- 
tures for Sunday school workers have been ar- 
ranged. The first was begun at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, Oct. 14th, by Prof. Nicholas 
Murray, Butler, of Columbia University, who 
discussed “Religious instruction, and its relation 
to education as a whole.”? On Saturday after- 
noon, Océ. 21st, at 3 o’clock, in the same church, 
Prof. Chas. De Garmo presented ‘The present 
status of religious instruction in England, 
France, Germany, and the United States.”’ This 
will be followed on subsequent Saturdays by 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, on ‘‘The Bible as literature,” and by 
similar themes, discussed by Bishop, Doane, of 
Albany ; Bishop Hall, of Vermont; Dean Hodges 
of the Cambridge Divinity School; Prof. Chas. 
J. Kent, of Brown University; Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, and Dr. Walter L. 


Hervey, of the Department of Education of this ~ 


city. A special course on ‘‘The Four Gospels’ 
will be held at St. Michael’s church, and one on 
“St. Paul’s life and work,” at St. Andrew’s 
church. 


Days of Intercession for Sunday Schools 


Were held in several of the churches of Phila- 
delphia and suburbs, on Sunday, 15th inst. At 
St. David’s church, Manayunk, the Rev. J. P. 


Tyler preachéd on ‘‘Sunday schools, and the re- 


ligious training of the young.’’ In Christ church, 
Germantown, the Rev. C. H. Arndt, rector, 


preached on ‘Sunday school work and oppor- 


tunities.”? A special service for teachers, schol- 
ars,and all interested in Sunday school work 
was heldon Sunday evening, 15th inst., at St. 
Peter’s church, Germantown. On Monday ey- 
ening, 16th inst., in the same church, there was 
a special service for the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
Bishop Whitaker presiding. The church was 
well filled with clergymen, superintendents, 
teachers, workers, and friends of the Sunday 
school. Addresses were made by the Rev. 


Messrs. R. A. Mayo, R. W. Forsyth, and H. L. 


Duhring, D. D. 


Sunday School Institute of Washington 


‘ On St Luke’s Day, the annual convention was 
held in St. Andrew’s church, Washington, D.C. 
The Bishop celebrated the Holy Communion, 
after which he gave an informal address of 
welcome to the convention, in the parish build- 


It is contemplated making the institu- — 
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‘ing, with practical suggestions for Sunday 
school teaching. Delegates were present from 
nearly all parishes in the city, and several in 
the counties. The secretary and treasurer, the 
Rev. Louis G. Wood, read his annual report, 
showing increased interest in the Institute, as 
manifested in the monthly meetings held last 
winter and the immense gathering of children 
at the general service in May. At the sugges- 
tion of the Bishop, the convention, by a rising 
yote, expressed its senseof the valuable services 
of the secretar , to whose untiring efforts is 
mainly due the successful establishment of the 
Sunday School Institute in Washington. The 
Rev. Messrs. Alfred Harding and Louis G. Wood 
were unanimously re-elected 1st vice-president 
and secretary and treasurer respectively, and 
Mr. J. Holdsworth Gordon was chosen second 
vice-president. After recess for luncheon, the 
convention re-assembled. The first topic, ‘How 
to teach the Prayer Book, and not neglect 
Seripture study,” was discussed in an admirable 
paper by the Rev. R. P. Williams, followed more 
priefly vy Messrs. John O. Johnson, J. H. Gib- 
bon, and W. B. Dent. These all agreed that 
the Prayer Book cannot be taught properly 
without teaching the Bible, and that the best 
kind of Scripture study for Sunday Schools is 
through the Prayer Book. A brief and inter- 
esting discussion followed, in which stress was 
jaid on practical instruction in using the Prayer 
Book. The second topic, ‘‘Right methods of 
teaching the life of Christ to advanced classes,”’ 
was discussed by Mr. W. R. Bushby, Mr. R. W. 
Test, Mr. P. Melbourne, and the Rev. Frank H. 
Barton. On ‘‘The adaptability of kindergarten 
methods to infant vlasses,’’ papers were read by 
the Rev. A. M. Hilliker, Mr. J. H. Gordon, and 
Miss Mary W. Burr. In the evening, there was 
a public service at St. Andrew’s church, when 
an excellent sermon, bearing on the subject of 
the day’s discussions, was delivered by the Rev. 
Wn. A. Barr, of Richmond, Va. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 


The Kansas Branch 


The annual meeting was recently held in St. 
John’s church, Wichita, and it was of more than 
ordinary interest. The officers and members 
were greatly encouraged by the action of the 
clergy and delegates at the diocesan convention, 
in adopting the following resolution: 

That hereafter there shall be a branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions in every par- 
ish and mission in the diocese. 

This is a step in the right direction, and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Kansas is to be congratu- 
lated upon the co-operation it receives from the 
clergy. 

Minnesota Branch 

Held its annual gatheriny at St. John the 
Evangelist’s church, St. Paul. The meeting 
began with a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
Bishop Gilbert, celebrant. The Rev. Dudley 
Rhodes, rector, delivered the address of wel- 
come. The business session was opened with 
Mrs. Wm. B. Folds in the chair. The roll was 
called, 187 delegates responding. The treasurer 
reported that during the year, $2,690.81 was sent 
to the general secretary, and $54 from the mite 
boxes was divided among the foreign, the domes- 
tic, and the diocesan missions. An extra offer- 
ing yielded $228.47. The Junior Auxiliaries, ac- 
cording to Miss Catherine Sleppy, raised $59. 
Of the morning offering, $25 was voted to Bish- 
op Edsall. Among the appropriations were: 
For Miss Sybil Carter, $100; for the Rev. Geo. 
B. Pratt, formerly of Hastings, and now a mis- 
sionary in the Philippines, $50; Deaconess’ 
Home, $100; and other sums were voted for 
Bishop Gilbert’s work and for Mr. Stevens’ 
work in the South. The Mrs. Brunson scholar- 
ship was added to the Whipple and the Gilbert 
scholarships. Elected for ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Hector Baxter, of Minneapolis ; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. C. B. Brunson, or New 
York, Mrs. William B. Folds, of Minneapolis, 
Mrs. Denis ollet, of St. Paul, Mrs. L. D. Frost, 
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of Winona; secretary and treasurer, Mrs, Jud- 
son W. Bishop, of St. Paul. At the afternoon 
session, Bishop Gilbert made an address on 
‘The missionary spirit,” the Rev. ©. E. Haupt, 
on the Deaconess Home, and Mrs. Stevens, of 
Rushford, ‘‘Work among the negroes in the 
South.’’? At the evening session, the Rev. C. E. 
Haupt spoke on ‘‘Mission work in the diocese”’ 
and Bishop Edsall’s mission work in North Da- 
kota, 


Daughters of The King 


The national convention to be held in Atlanta 
Nov. 15th, 16th, 17th, will be the first conven- 
tion of the Order ever held in a Southern dio- 
cese. The preparations for the convention are 
well in hand. The religious services will be 
held in St. Luke’s church, and an effort will be 
made to secure the rooms of the Symphony 
Club, which are near by, for the business ses- 
sions, 


Local Assembly of Long Island 


The 8th semi-annual gathering was held Oct. 
12th, at St. Thomas’ church, Brooklyn. At 11 
o’clock, there was a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and an address by the Rev. Dr. Jas. 
Clarence Jones. Luncheon was served in the 
parish house by the members of St. Thomas’ 
chapter. A business session, over which Mrs. 
W. H. Barnes, of College Point, presided, was 
held at two o’clock. Reports were presented 
from various chapters, and routine business 
disposed of. The presentation of an excellent 
paper, on ‘‘What it means to be a Daughter of 
the King,” by Mrs. J. W. Martin, of St. Ann’s 
chapter, was followed by a conference, led by 
Mrs. J. H. Shirley, of St. Thomas’ chapter, on 
the subject, ‘‘'How we can make chapter meet- 
ings interesting and helpful.” A question box 
closed the session. In the evening, there were 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. Alsop and the Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Davenport and Charles A. Ham- 
ilton. There are 16 chapters of the Order in 
this diocese, and there was an excellent repre- 
sentation from all of them. 


Chicago Diocesan Assembly 


The annual meeting of the diocesan assembly 
was held in St. Peter’s, Lake View, on the 18th. 
At Morning Prayer, the rector of Epiphany 
preached from the text, ‘The King’s daughter 
is all glorious within, and her raiment of 
wrought gold.”»> Mr. Hopkins emphasized the 
importance of an assurance of our loyalty, and 
of action becoming the daughters of royalty, 
who should also practice contrition, for a truly 
royal person is humble and contrite. It is not 
what we do, so much as what we are, that is re- 
garded by the All-Wise. There were about 100 
communicants at the 11 a.m. service, the Rey. 
Dr. Rushton being celebrant, assisted by the 
Rev. F. DuMoulin, rector. After luncheon, pro- 
vided by the ladies of St. Peter’s, the following 
were ele:ted as officers for the year: President, 
Mrs. Louise B. Kilbourne, of St. Mark’s branch; 
Vice-President, Mrs. James Nicol, of St. Peter’s; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss L. C. Starr, of St. 
Mark’s, re-elected. There were present, repre- 
sentatives of most of the parishes having chap- 
ters of the Daughters. On behalf of St. Paul’s, 
Kenwood, the Rey. D. W. Howard extended an 
invitation, which was accepted, to hold the 
January quarterly meeting in that parish. The 
retiring president. Mrs. McGregor, who has so 
endeared herself to all by her devotion to the 
work, and whose declining re-election was 
necessitated by domestic duties, was chosen 
delegate to the annual convention, which meets 
in Atlanta, Ga., Noy. 16th to 18th. The co- 
delegate will be Mrs. Hannon, of the St. Peter’s 
chapter. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, J. M. D. Davidson, D. W. Howard, F. 
Du Moulin, F. H. Brandt, and Dr. Rushton. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.©.L., Bishop 
; A new contract has just been made by the 
vestry of St. Paul’s, Kenwood, which will carry 
the walls to their full height. 
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At Emmanuel, La Grange, on the 16th, was 
held a Sunday school conference, which was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, of 
Epiphany. 

The Rev. C. C. Tate who has for many months 
been acting as chaplain at Kemper Hall, Ken- 
osha, Wis., is in temporary charge of Christ 
church, Woodlawn. 


1t has been decided to do no more work on the 
new Grace church, Oak Park, until the spring. 
This will leave the parish undisturbed in their 
temporary quarters on the new site for at least 
half a year. 


Rey. Mr. Keator goes to Iowa 


The Kev. F. W. Keator, for four years rector 
of Grace church, Freeport, has accepted the 
unanimous call to St. John’s, Dubuque, Iowa, 
which was tendered him a month ago, and re- 
gretfully severs his connection with this dio- 
cese, from which he will be much missed. His 
future field, a parish with 300 communicants, is 
in every way a wider one than his present cure. 


Bible Study at St. James’ 


The Rev. Dr. Stone preached in St. James’ 
last Sunday morning a sermon on *‘The parting 
of the ways,” or ‘‘Has the Church given up the 
Bible?”? He firmly believes that the sacred Scrip- 
tures, as the Word of God, will stand any test 
that science may apply to their interpretation, 
and come out of the ordeal more deeply rooted 
than ever in the confidence and affections of the 
man who sincerely wishes to know the truth. 
He commences on Friday morning next at 11 
A. M., a weekly Bible study for women, to which 
all are cordially invited. 


An Historic Event 


In connection with the recent commemoration 
in St. James’ of Chicago’s great calamity, the 
fire of Oct. 9th, 1871, there was a certain pro- 
priety in the rector’s sermon on “The Founda- 
tions of the city,” for the fire-marked tower 
of this ‘‘mother church’ is the only masonry 
standing to-day that withstood the terrible or- 
deal. Itis said of the three congregations that 
met under the shadow of that mute monitor on 
the Sunday following the conflagation that had 
swept away their residences on the North Side, 
they registered a vow after the brief service by 
their rector, the present Bishop of Mississippi, 
that they would rebuild the house of God before 
they did their own private homes. 


Church of the Epiphany 


On Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 3d, a service 
for the women workers of the parish was held 
in the church, after which the various societies 
for women met in the parish house and organ- 
ized for thefall and winter work. On the even- 
ing of the 2lst Sunday after Trinity, the stu- 
dents of the various medical and dental col- 
leges of the West Side, were invited to the 
church, and Dr. Daniel R. Brower, of Epiphany 
vestry, delivered a valuable address on “A 
great physician of the first century,” St. Luke. 
The church was crowded by the students and 
their friends, and copies of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke were distributed to the students 
in the name of the Brotherhood chapter, after 
the service. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

New York Churchmen’s Association 

At last week’s meeting the Rev. Drs. Geo. M. 
Christian and Thomas Gallaudet discussed 
“Spiritual direction” and private confession 
from opposite points of view. 
Church of the Archangel, New York 

Has received through its rector, the Rev. Geo. 
S. Pratt, a pledge of $5,000 toward purchase of 


ground for its needed church edifice, on condi- 
tion that a like sum be raised. 


Marriage of the Rey. J. J. R. Spong 
On Oct. 7th, at St. Mark’s church, Philadel- 


phia, the Rev. John James Rowan Spong was 
married to Miss Virginia Grosholz, daughter of 


e 
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the late William Grosholz. The Bishop of Mil- 
waukee officiated. v 


City Mission Society 


At the services during the past few weeks, 
nearly 18,000 persons have been in attendance. 
During the same time the visits made by the 
staff of missionary workers to public institu- 
tions, numbered nearly 10,000. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Yonkers 


Will be enlarged so as to havea seating ca- 
pacity of 800, with a choir seating in the chancel 
of 40. Ground for the purpose has just been 
secured, and building operations will be imme- 
diately begun. A new organ will be put in. 
Manhattan Clerical Club 

Held its 16th annual meeting at the Hotel 
Tuxedo, and elected the following officers: Pres- 
dent, the Rev. Canon Knowles; vice-president, 
the Rev. W. N. Dunnell, D. D.; secretary, the 
Rey. H. R. Hulse; treasurer, the Rev. John 
Williams. The subject for discussion was, ‘‘Va- 
cation experiences”’ 


St. Stephen’s College, Annandale 


To set at rest sundry rumors to the effect that 
St. Stephen's might be united with Hobart Col- 
lege, the trustees of St. Stephen’s, at a recent 
meeting unanimously adopted a resolution stat- 
ing that there is no intention of consolidating 
with any other institution of learning, and that 
the college is to be placed on a more vigorous 
plane than ever, in so far as that is possible. 
The new warden, the Rey. Lawrence T. Cole, 
as undertaken a new advance already. 


The Catholic Club of the State of New York 

Including priests from Albany,and Central and 
Western New York, held its autumn conference 
in Zion church, Fulton, Oct. 17-18th.. Five new 
members were enrolled since the last meeting; 
there was a sermon to the clergy, expounding 
the credenda of the club, i. e., those of the Cleri- 
cal Union for the Maintenance and Defence of 
Catholic Principles, of which the club is a local 
branch; and an essay. Thejelub will re-assemble 
in February. The Bishop of Milwaukee is 
president of the general society. 


Home for Indigent Christian Females 

The chapel was formally dedicated Oct. 18th. 
In the absence of Bishop Potter, the ceremony 
was conducted by the Rey. Dr. John Wesley 
Brown, vice-president of the institution. The 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix was preacher. The chapel, 
which is 60 by 20 ft. in size, will seat 70 persons. 
It is a memorial to the founder, the Rev. Dr. 
Isaac H. Tuttle. A marble altar to his memory 
will soon be placed in the chancel. All the fur- 
nishings of the chapel have been given as memo- 
rials. 
Death of Mr. Wm. H. Appleton 

Mr. Wm. H. Appleton, senior member of the 
publishing firm of D. Appleton &Co., and long 
senior warden of St. Bartholomew’s church, 
died at his home at Riverdale, in his 86th year, 
Oct. 19th. He was the founder of his firm, and 
its active director for more than 60 years. He 
was one of the principal promoters of interna- 
tional copyright, and was the first president of 
the American Publishers’ Copyright League. 
For nearly 50 years he was a trustee of the New 
York Lite Insurance Company, and was also a 
trusted officer of other important bodies. He 
erected and endowed the Appleton Church Home 
for Orphan Girls, at Macon, Ga. The burial 
service took place at Christ church, Riverdale, 
Oct. 21st. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 


Music at St. Matthias’ Church 


Great improvement has been made in the mu- 
sical part of the service. A choir of 30 voices is 
now under the direction of Prof. Aaron Taylor, 
for many years first basso of St. Stephen’s; and 
the members show the result of the careful 
training given them. 4 
Holy Trinity Church, Westchester, Unsafe 


This handsome church, erected about 30 years 
ago, has officially been pronounced unsafe, and 
« 
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until extensive repairs have been completed, 
services will be regularly held in the parish 
building. An entire new roof will be put on the 
church at a cost of $6,000. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia. 


Improvements have been begun, which it is 
hoped will be completed when the new rector, 
the Rev. N. S. Thomas, takes charge in Decem- 
ber. The centre and side aisles are to be tiled, 
the spaces between the rafters under the roof 
will be wainscoted, and six ventilators placed in 
the roof. These improvements will cost about 
$2,500. 

Holy Trinity, Philadelphia 


A Sunday night service will be held at this 
church, the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, rector. It is 
designed to make this service very attractive. 
It began on the 15th inst, at 7:30 P. M., with an 
organ recital by Ralph Kinder, organist. Com- 
mencing on Monday, 16th inst., the church is to 
be opened during theday, with Matins at 9A.M., 
and Evensong at 5P. M. 


Evangelical Education Society 


The 37th annual meeting was held on the 19th 
inst., at the Church House, Philadelphia. The 
following managers were elected to serve three 
years: The Rey. Drs. J. E. Grammer, F, James, 
J. B. Falkner, R A. Mayo, the Rev. C. C. 
Walker, Dr. John Ashhurst, Jr., Dr. Horace Y. 
Evans, and Harold Goodwin. The president, 
general secretary, and treasurer, were re-elected 
for one year. 


Church of the Good Shepherd, Kensington 


The Sunday school celebrated its 31st anni- 
versary on the 15th inst. The principal address 
was made by the Rey. W.S. Baer whose topic 
was ‘‘Success.” Addresses were also made by 
Mr. F. Pierce Buckley, superintendent of the 
school, and the Rev. John A. Goodfellow, rector. 
The annual report stated that the contributions 
for the year amounted to about $400, an excess 
over the previous year; and the scholars have 
considerably increased in number. 


Seamen’s Mission 

At the annual meeting of the contributors to 
the ‘“‘Churchmen’s Missionary Association for 
Seamen in the port of Philadelphia,” held at the 
Church House on the 17th inst., vice-president 
James S. Biddle was in the chair. Encouraging 
reports of the work done during the year just 
ending were received. The treasurer’s report 
showed: Receipts, $8,131.67 ; balance,$339,42. Two 
clergymen and five laymen were elected to serve 
three years as members of the board of man- 
agers. 
A Mission at Somerton 

Mr. John C. Lewis, a prominent member of 
St. Luke’s memorial church, Bustleton, removed 
to Somerton in 1897, was appointed lay-reader, 
and held services in a private house. A lot, 
valued at $1,000, was offered one year ago to St. 
Luke’s, provided a chapel should be erected 
upon it,and now a contract has been made to 
build.a one story frame chapel, 12 ft. high, and 
to measure 20x40 ft., on the south side of New 
st., west of the Bustleton and Somerton pike. 
The building will have a shingle roof, and be 
heated with hot air. The estimated cost is $1,200. 
Mr. Lewis, the lay-reader, is a candidate in this 
diocese for the order of perpetual deacon. 


Emmanuel Church, Holmesburg 


The corner-stone of the new chancel, sacristy, 
and choir room was laid on Monday afternoon, 
16th inst, by the Rev. Dr. D. C. Millett, rector 
emeritus. The clergy, churchwardens, and ves- 
trymen, preceded by the combined vested choirs 
of Emmanuel and the church of the Good 
Shepherd, Kensington, marched from the 
parish house, singing the processional, to the 
spot where the ceremony took place. The Rev. 
Messrs. John A. Goodfellow and L. R. F. Davis 
took part in the service, the Rey. Dr. Millett 
pronouncing the benediction. The walls will be 
constructed of Trenton sandstone. The choir 
stalls and wainscoting will be of red oak with 
Gothic panels, and the ceiling of the chancel, 
yellow pine. The choir and chancel floor will 
be tiled, and the steps of the chancel will be of 
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Belleville brown stone. The cost of the new ad- 
dition is given as $5,000. 


The South-west Convocation 


Held a meeting on the 16th inst., in the chapel 
of the Prince of Peace. The Rev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, dean, presided. The Rev. Wm. McGar- 
vey delivered an address, and said the diocese 
of Pennsylvania must be missionary, and so 
should every parish. All around us are people 
who know not Christ. The chief end of the 
Church is to bring men in, so that they may be 
saved from perishing. The Rev. F. W. Tomkins 
said he thought all the churches are doing their 
best to save men. The work is really Church 
extension, and the great responsibility is to 
reach out in every direction. HEvery one that 
brings in a new Sunday school scholar is doing 
Church extension work. We must cause the 
impression to be made on others that the 
churches are God’s houses. The Church must. 
emphasize it by frequent services and by invit- 
ing men in. 

Convocation of Germantown 

Held a stated meeting *on the 17th inst. in St. 
Andrew’s church, Yardley. The Holy Com- 
munion was celebrated, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. C. L. Fulforth. At the 
business meeting, a letter was read from Bishop 
Whitaker who made the following appointments =: 
The Kev. Joseph Woods, Jr., minister in charge 
of St. Andrew’s, Yardley, and missionary of St.. 
James’, Eden; the Rev. Joseph T. Wright, Grace: 
church, Hulmeyille; the Rev. L. R. F. Davis, 
Holy Innocents, Tacony; the Rev. John Totty, 
St. George’s, Port Richmond; the Rev. Henry 
C. Mayer, Christ church, Franklinville, and the 
mission stations of St. Ambrose and St. Faith. 
At the public missionary meeting, held in the 
evening, the Rev. Messrs. Lyman P. Powell and 
Charles H. Arndt delivered addresses. 

Grace church, Philadelphia 

Extensive alterations and repairs have been 
made in the interior of the edifice during the 
past summer. The Sunday school room was 
entirely re-decorated and re-furnished, with 
stained glass windows put in, and a fine organ 
presented to the Sunday school as a memoiral of 
a daughter of one of the vestrymen. The ceiling 
and walls of the church have been re-decorated 
in white and gold, the pews newly upholstered, 
the chancel, aisles, and floors re-carpeted, the 
entire building has been lighted by electricity, 
the heating apparatus enlarged, and the organ 
has received some additions. A large gilt runic 
cross has been placed on one of the towers. 
These improvements have cost over $6,000, and 
are all paid for. With special services, the 
church was re-opened on Sunday, Oct. 22nd, the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. H, Richard Harris, officiat-— 
ing. 

West Philadelphia Convocation 


The 44th regular meeting was held at Calvary 
Monumental church on the 19th inst. The mis- 
sionary committee reported encouraging prog: 
ress at St. Titus’ mission, and urged -financial 
support of a mission for colored persons at 36th 
and Ludlow sts. Mr. W. J. Peale, of St. An- 
drew’s, announced that he took upon himself 
payment of the rent of this mission house. The 
Rev. A. J. P. McClure presented the claims of 
the General Clergy Relief Association, and sug- 
gested that special attention be paid to the col- 
lection on Quinquagesima Sunday. After listen- 
ing to an essay on ‘The authority of Christ,” by 
the Revy.Wm. M. Groton, convocation adjourned.. 
Supper was served at 6 p.m., followed later by a: 
public missionary meeting, in which the Rey. 
Messrs. C. M. Armstrong, W. H. Brown, S. L. 
Gilberson, Chas. A. Maison, D. D., and Alden - 
Welling, participated. 


Central New York 
¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rev. P. N. Meade, rector of Christ church, 


Oswego, and dean of the fourth district, is suf- ~ 


fering from ill health, and has been ordered by © 
his physician to seek rest and recuperation 
away from his parish. He is spending a few 
weeks at his former home in Maryland. 
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Many friends and former parishioners learn 
with regret of the illness of the Rev. C. H. Tin- 
dell, rector of Trinity church, Canastota, who is 
atSt. Luke’s hospital, New York city. There 
is little hope of recovery. 


Convocation of the Fourth District 


Held in St. James’ church, Skaneateles, Oct. 
10th and 11th. Owing to the absence of Dean 
Meade, through illness, the Rev. W. Del. Wil- 
son presided at the services and business ses- 
sions. At the opening service addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. Karl Swartz, E. W. 
Saphore, C. N. C. Brown, and F. W. Maccaud. 
‘On Wednesday morning there were two celebra- 
tions of the Eucharist, the Rev. J. A. Skinner 
preaching at the later service. After the trans- 
action of routine business and a_ bountiful 
lunch, the convocation listened to an address on 
‘The use of Church papers, parish papers, tracts, 
etc., by the Rev. John Arthur. The venerable 
Judge Marvin, author of the work, ‘Authorship 
of the Four Gospels,’’ now 92 years of age, a de- 
voted Churchman, and attendant at the early 
Sunday Hucharist, lunched with the convocation. 
After the usual vote of thanks, adjournment 
was made sine die. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 

St. James’, Cambridge, has paid its debt of 
$12,000, and will soon be consecrated. 

The school board of Boston have voted to name 
the new grammar school house on Quincy and 
Perth sts., Dorchester, after Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. 

The church of the Messiah, Auburndale, has 
purchased a new organ, costing nearly $2,000. 

St. Luke’s church, Fall River, has been given 
an organ, valued at $1,000, by Mrs, Frank S. 
Stevens. 

A fine organ of excellent tone and quality, 
costing $5,000, has been given to the church of 
our Saviour, Longwood. 

Mr. and Mrs, W. V. Keller have given $100 to 
the City Missions. Mrs. M. D. Spaulding has 
also given $100 to the same cause. 

A reception was tendered the Rev. W. S. W. 
Raymond, in charge of Grace church, South 
Boston, Oct, 18th, by his parishioners. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, a prominent Churchman 
of Boston, was buried from St. Paul’s church, 
Oct. 19th. The Rev. Dr. Lindsay read the serv- 
ice, assisted by the Rev. G. J. Prescott. 


The services at Holy Cross mission, Ashmont, 
have been discontinued. Three years’ experi- 
ence in this work has confirmed the rector of All 
Saints’, the Rev. C. T.Whittemore, who has had 
charge, that Rockwell st. is too near All Saints’ 
for the establishment of mission work. Those 
living in that locality are within easy acccess of 
the parish church. 

The Cambridge Theological School 


Has 16new men, five of them are graduates 
from Harvard, and the others are graduates 
from Trinity, Hobart, Princeton, Columbia, 
University of Minnesota, and University of 
Pennsylvania. 

St. Mark’s Mission, Leominister 


Has received the gift of a rectory from Mrs. 
M. C. Crocker, of Fitchburg. The house is 
commodious, and contains a large guild room. 
It is colonial in style of architecture. 


The 25th Anniversary of Rev. G. J, Prescott 


As rector of the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Boston, was observed with special services on 
Sunday, Oct. 8th. Bishop Lawrence preached at 
the morning service. He paid a high tribute to 
the ministerial services of the rector, and his 
faithful parishioners. Mr. Prescott preached 
‘in the evening. On the Monday following, a re- 
ception was held in the guild rooms. Mr. 
Joseph W. Woods, secretary of the buard of 
trustees, gave a history of the church, which 
was started by Emmanuel parish as a mission 
chapel, under the care of the Rev. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, now Bishop of Central New York. It was 
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consecrated April 2nd, 1868, by Bishop Eastman. 
During its early life the church was under the 
charge at different times of the Rev. Messrs. S. 
S. Holmes, C. H. Learoyd, W. R. Huntington, 
T. E. Patterson, and Edward H. Krans. In 
1872,the Huntington House adjoining the church 
was built, and the 21 tenements rented there 
have yielded always a good income for the sup- 
port of the church. The parishioners presented 
alarge mahogany writing desk, with a purse of 
money, to the Rev. and Mrs. G. J. Prescott, 


The Clericus 


Tne Rev. William T, Thayer, master of St. 
Mark’s, Southborough, read a helpful paper 
upon the methods of education before the cleri- 
cus, Oct. 16th. The discussion brought out the 
topic of family prayer, and the clergy present 
referred to its decline, but emphasized its neces- 
ity. 

New Altar and Reredos in Emmanuel, Boston 

These are fine specimens of ecclesiastical art. 
They are the gift of Mrs: Winthrop Sargent, in 
loving memory of Benjamin Smith Rotch, and 
Annie Bigelow Rotch, and of their children, 
Edith Rotch and Arthur Rotch. The reredos 
is of Caen stone, and the altar is of marble. The 
extreme width of the reredos is 18 ft., and its 
height, 28 ft. Rising from the altar and retable 
is a panel about 3 ft. high, with an arched 
decoration, in front of which are two small 
figures of children holding a ribbon bearing this 
inscription: ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty.’? The central feature of the reredos is 
a large bas-relief of the Lord’s Supper, after 
Leonardo de Vinci, but with some modifications. 
Flanking this panel in the wings on either side, 
are four statues in niches, representing St. 
Peter and St. Mary (of Bethany), St. Mary the 
Virgin, and St. John, surmounted by elaborately 
carved canopies with spires. The central bas- 
relief has a canopied roof, under which stands 
the figure of Jesus with outstretched hands, in 
the pose of welcome. On either side adoring 
angels are represented kneeling. The Caen 
stone is exquisitely contrasted with the cooler 
tone of the limesone wall behind it, and the light 
from the hidden incandescent lamps within the 
arch of the chancel produce a soft impression. 
Another window, a memorial of Howard Pay- 
son Arnold, has been placed upon the north 
wall, and measures 30 ft. by 15. The artist, 
Mr. Frederick Crowninshield, has taken the de- 
sign from ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and represents 
Christian ascending the Hill Difficulty, and ar- 
riving at a stately palace called Beautiful, 
where he was welcomed by four virgins, Discre- 
tion, Prudence, Piety, aad Charity. The work 
is commendable in every way, and the landscape, 
sky, and figures, stand out in excellent propor- 
tions, and are alike interesting and original. 


St. John’s Mission, Saugus 


This work is being carried on by Mr. Charles 
W. G. Lyon, a lay-reader, who took charge in 
September ’a year ago. The congregations at 
the Sunday services through the heated season 
have averaged 30, and often as many as 65. The 
Sunday school, which received the personal in- 
struction of Mr. Lyon through the summer, is 
now in an encouraging condition, and has been 
re organized for the wintermonths, with a super- 
intendent and a staff of teachers. A class for 
Confirmation is being prepared for the Bishop 
who makes his visitation Dec. 22d. 


Tennessee 
Thomas Frank Gailor, D.D., Bishop 


The Harriman Missions 


On the 18th Sunday after Trioity, the Dioces- 
an visited St. Andrew’s, Harriman. In the 
morning there was litany and the Holy Com- 
munion, the Bishop preaching. At Evensong, 
adult Baptism and Confirmation were adminis- 
tered, after which, driving five miles into the 
country, a sick man and his daughter were con- 
firmed, and received the Blessed Sacrament On 
Monday night in the Quintard Memorial church, 
Glen Mary, at Evensong, infant Baptism and 
Confirmation were administered, the Bishop 
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preaching to a large congregation of the miners 
who completely filled the church. This mission, 
begun during the last years of the late Bishop, 
and in which he was so much interested, has 
been named for him, as an abiding memorial. 
Tuesday morning the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated, the Bishop giving an Eucharistic medi- 
tation from the words, ‘’This do for my memori- 
al.” The mission is now practically free from 
debt, but lacking in furnishings, which, it is to 
be hoped, will soon be provided, so the church 
can be consecrated. Tuesday night in Christ 
church, Rugby, Evensong was said, the Bishop 
preaching a stirring sermon. On Wednesday 
morning there was an early Celebration of the 
Holy Hucharist, and also a later Celebration 
with sermon, the Bishop giving an Eucharis- 
tic meditation. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 
The Rev. M. C. Stryker, rector of Grace 
church, Waycross, has been seriously ill with 
typhoid fever. His vestry have given hima 
leave of absence, which he is enjoying at Tallu- 
lah Falls, in the mountains of North Georgia. 


The Rev. Allard sBornwell is critically ill at 
his home in Atlanta. 


The Bishop’s Appointments 
NOVEMBER 
1. The cathedral, 4, A.M., Eatonton. 
5. A. M., Milledgeville; Pp. M., Sparta. 
9. Board of Diocesan Missions, Atlanta. 
2, A.M., the cathedral; P‘M., Hapeville; Evening, 
East Point. 
15. General Convention of the Daughters of the 
King, Atlanta. 
18, Marshallville. 
19. A. M., Americus; P. M., Cordele. 
20. A.M., Tifton; Pp. M., Leighton. 
21. A.M., Fitzgerald; Pp. M., McRae. 
25, Augusta. 
26. A.M., St. Mary’s; P.M, St. Michael’s, Waynes- 
boro. 
Gift to St. Luke’s, Atlanta 


Miss Charley Warwick who is sent asa mis- 
sionary to China by the ‘Daughters of the 
King,”’ to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Miss Lily Funston Ward, has recently presented 
to St. Luke’s church, Atlanta, a beautiful Com- 
munion service of silver gilt. She has also 
given St. Luke’s a set of altar and pulpit hang- 
ings, and asupply of altar linen. The hangings 
are of white silk, and the whole are made ofthe 
finest and most costly material, theembroidery, 
the work of the giver, being exquisite. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
M. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
Charch Club Banquet 


Held at Hotel Ryan, St. Paul, Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 9th; covers were laid for about 125 
guests. Judge Nelson acted as toastmaster, and 
in a few appropriate words welcomed the mem- 
bers of the Church Congress to the hospitality 
of the Church Club. He paid a high tribute to 
Bishop Whipple on the 45th anniversary of his 
episcopate. Bishop Whipple gave a vivid de- 
scription of the early days of the Church, her 
struggles and hardships, paid a glowing tribute 
to the first clergy and laity for their endurance 
and faithfulness under very peculiar and trying 
circumstances. He spoke of the loyalty and 
faithfulness of the present staff of clergy in the 
diocese. The Rev. Dr. Tiffany responded on 
behalf of the Church Congress. He spoke of its 
usefulness in bringing the different schools of 
thought together for discussion and enlighten- 
ment on various subjects pertaining to the 
Church’s welfare. The Rev. Dr. Cameron Mann 
responded in a humorous vein for Kansas and 
Missouri; the Rev. Mr. Thomas, of Los Angeles, 
for California. He hoped the Church Congress 
would some day wend its way out West, and not 
rest satisfied with coming Hast to Minnesota. 
The Rev. Dr. Fair responded for Nebraska. 
Bishop Gilbert congratulated the members of 
the Church Congress, bade them G»)dspeed in 
their coming deliberations. His speech bristled 
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with humor. At the conclusion, Bishop Whipple 
pronounced the apostolic benediction. The gath- 
ering was a notable one in many respects. 


Marriage of the Rey. H. K. Streeter 


The Rev. H. K. Streeter, rector of St. John in 
the Wilderness, White Bear Lake, was married 
Oct. 17th to Miss AnnaG. Selby. Bishop Gilbert 
officiated. 


Bishop Whipple’s Anniversary 


Oct. 13th, the 45th anniversary of Bishop 
Whipple’s episcopate was commemorated at St. 
Paul’s church, St. Paul, with full choral Even- 
song and festal music. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated, the attendance very large, and 
the music by some 60 voices was rendered, in 
excellent good taste. Addresses were delivered 
by Bishops Whipple, Gilbert, and Potter, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Tiffany, Thomas, and others. 
On Sunday, Oct. 15th, Bishop Potter preached 
in the morning at St. John’s church, St. Paul. 
In the afternoon he addressed an immense audi- 
ence of workingmen at the Peoples’ church,upon 
labor topics, and his experience in New York 
city as arbitrator in several strikes. Previous 
+o the address Bishop Gilbert conducted a short 
service, consisting of the Lord’s Prayer, a few 
suitable collects, and the singing of ‘America ,” 
in which the whole congregation joined. 


Boise 


James B. Funsten, Bishop 
Church Work at American Falls 


Some two years ago, the Rev. P. H. Murphy, 
D.D., rector of Pocatello, Idaho, who has been a 
mainstay of theChurch during the long vacancy 
in the episcopate, began religious services at 
American Falls, a small but growing place, 26 
miles west of Pocatello. It is a place with great 
future possibilities, consequent upon its posses- 
sion of some wonderful Snake River falls, 
adapted by nature to be a great water power at 
this railroad point. As there is no denomina- 
tional church as yet, Churchmen feel justified in 
considering the advisability of building a small 
but attractive rock edifice. Thanks to the gen- 
erosity of Frank Campbell, an old resident, and 
C. B. Randall, an aggressive young Churchman, 
five lots in the centre of the little town have 
been deeded to the Bishop for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and several substantial subscriptions of 
money and work have already been offered. 
Services were held in the school house, on Oct. 
2d, by the Bishop and the Rev. Mr. Murphy, and 
at their close a business meeting, which was 
also well attended. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the Rev. Mr. Murphy by Church peo- 
ple for his energy in this matter, nor to the 
Bishop, as yet somewhat of a stranger to the 
needs of his diocese, but a personal subscriber of 
a handsome amount to the proposed building 
fund. At American Falls, eventually, the Boys’ 
Boarding School, of a high-class nature for the 
diocese, may be located, and Mr. W. H. Phil- 
breck, a prominent citizen, is disposed to offer 
sufficient land, with necessary irrigation, and 
another generous-hearted man has started the 
school building fund with an offer of $500. Bish- 
op Funsten 1s much encouraged. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Queens and Suffolk County,Clericus held 
its monthly meeting at All Saints’ church, 
Great Neck, on Oct. 10th. The Rev. Edmund 
M. McGuffy was the essayist. 


St. Philip’s chapel, Brooklyn, a new mi-sion 
established last May, is doing good and success- 
ful work among the colored population of the 
upper wards. The mission is under the imme- 
diate charge of the Rev. W. I. Stetcher, rector 
of St. Timothy’s, who is assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. S. D. Townsend and by Mr. Christopher 
Moore, lay-reader. 


Church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn 


Three new memorial windows will, within 
the next few weeks, be placed in the chancel, 
which has nine windows in pointed Gothic, 
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each representing some incident in the life of 
Christ. The subjects of the three new windows 
are, ‘The Annunciation,” “Christ among the 
doctors in the temple,’ these two being in mem- 
ory of James Clinton Bower, given by his 
widow; and ‘The Presentation of Christ in the 
temple,” this last being the gift of Mrs. E. T. 
Tucker, in memory of her mother. A recent 
beautiful gift to the church, also a memorial, is 
a chair of old oak, handsomely carved and can- 
opied and upholstered in crimson and gold. It 
isin memory of Miss Julia Johnston, and was 
presented by her sister. 


Presentation to Rey. Chas. Donohue 


The Boys’ Guild of St. Mary’s Brooklyn, at 
its first meeting for the season, presented to the 
Rev. Charles Donohue a handsome watch fob, 
with a gold cross pendant, in recognition of the 
years he has worked in that society as organizer 
and director. On Sunday, Sept. 24th, the offi- 
cers, teachers, and pupils of the Sunday school 
presented, through the lay-superintendent, Mr. 
W.C. Briggs, a handsome gold watch to Mr. 
Donohue, his long and faithful connection with 
St. Mary’s closing on that day. 


The Clerical League 


f On Monday, Oct. 2d, held its first meeting 
after the summer recess, at the Montauk Club. 
The essayist was John McDonnell Leavitt, 
D. D., LL. D., his subject being “Hyper-Criti- 
cism: a review of the subject of Holy Scrip- 
ture.’? The officers chosen for the coming year 
are: The Rev. Charles Herter, president; the 
Rev. C. L. Twing, secretary; the Rev. George 
F. Breed, treasurer. 


The South Side Clericus 

Met at the Doming House, Bay Shore. The 
Rev. Ralph L. Brydges opened the discussion 
on ‘The mission of the Church,” and was fol- 
lowed by other clergymen. The Rt. Rev. A. 
Du Moulin, D. D., Bishop of Niagara, was pres- 
ent as aguest of the Rev. Mr. Brydges. Hight 
other clergy were present. 


West Missouri 
Edward R. Atwill, D.D., Bishop 


Corner-Stone Laid at Monett 


On Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 4th, of the new 
St. Stephen’s church. At 3p. M., a large gather- 
ing of the members of the mission and promi- 
nent citizens were on the ground. Thescholars 
of the city schools, with their teachers, marched 
in procession to the church lot. The Monett 
lodge A. F. and A. M. had been invited to lay 
the corner-stone according to the Masonic ritu- 
al. The Rev. J. S. Moody, archdeacon of West 
Missouri, in the absence of Bishop Atwill who 
was prevented from coming by other duties, had 
charge of the programme, assisted by the Rev. 
Walter S. Trowbridge, of Springfield, and the 
Rev. John Gray, of Kansas City. The clergy 
led the procession of Masons to the platform 
erected over the foundation,reciting Psalm cxxii. 
A few versicles were read responsively by the 
assembly and officiating clergyman. The arch- 
deacon read a list of the articles put in the tin 
box to be deposited in the corner-stone. It in- 
cluded a copy of Tar Livine Cuurcu. The stone 
was blessed by the archdeacon, and the service 
then turned over to the Masons who proceeded 
to lay the stone according to their ritual. A 
volunteer choir of ladies led the singing of a few 
familiar hymns. The Nicene Creed was then 
recited by the clergy and people, and the Rev. J. 
S. Moody delivered a short introductory ad- 
dress. The Rev. Mr. Gray followed, in the prin- 
cipal address. The Rev. Mr. Trowbridge as rep- 
resenting the parish formerly under the rec- 
torship of the Rev. M. M. Moore, of Springfield, 
gave a short and encouraging talk upon the 
subject, ‘“The day of small things.” An offering 
was received, a few prayerssaid, and the people 
dispersed. Architect W. S. Mathews, late of 
Kansas City, has followed in its chief outlines 
the church at West Plains, which is built cruci- 
form, The nave, 22x40 ft., willseat comfortably 
about 200 people. The first public service of the 
Church, so far as can be accurately learned, was 
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held in Westbay Hall, April, 1894, by Archdea- 
con Gate, of the diocese of West Missouri. Lay 
services were held in the hall for over a year by’ 
Mr. R. Van Gieson, and a Sunday school was: 
organized, which flourished for more than a. 
year. The Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Neosho, and the 
Rev. John Wilkinson, of Lebanon, Mo., officiated 
during this period once or twice a month, In 
January, 1898, the Rev. M. M. Moore, of Spring- 
field, held a service in the Presbyterian church, 
anda mission was formally organized, under the 
temporary name of St. John’s. In May, 1898, 
the Rev. J. S. Moody began togive semi-monthly 
services, various churches being used till the 
autumn of 1898, when the building of the old 
Monett bank was rented and fitted up for regu- 
lar services. The parish guild resolved to raise 
money for the purchase of suitable lots, which 
were purchased in February, 1899, at a cost of 
$800. In May, $700 were subscribed by members. 
of the mission and citizens of the town, and a. 
building committee was appointed. 


West Virginia 
George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A new choir room for Christ church, Wells- 
burg, has been completed. 


The Rev. John Tilton Marley who recently 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, has re~ 
covered, and is again at his work. 


The Rev. James N. Deaver, rector of St. 
Philip’s church for colored people, Charlestown,, 
has secured the old Charlestown Academy, 
which he will make use of for developing in- 
dustrial and educational work among his people. 


Trinity church, Parkersburg, has just been 
presented with the photographs of all the rec- 
tors who have been in charge of this parish; 
among them is the Rt. Rev. Robert A. Gibson, 


coadjutor of Virginia. These photographs are 


beautifully framed in gilt, and have been hung 
in the vestry room of the church. 


Sheltering Arms Hospital 


The annual report just received is very grati- 
fying. This is a diocesan institution, located at. 
Point Creek, Kanawha C), and was organ- 
ized for the purpose of treating the sick and in- 
jured, especially of the New River and Kanawha 
mining districts. Considering the nature of the 
cases treated—largely severe accidents—the 
mortality record of something less than ten per 
cent. is very small. A majority of the deaths 
oceur within a few hours after the admission of 
the patient. The hospital is now prepared to 
care for 30 patients; five mew beds have been 
added, and hot water heating apparatus put in, 
at a cost of $1,200. The buildings have been re- 
modeled, and are now very complete. The hos- 
pital is supported chiefly by a contribution from 
each miner, and help is also given by the 
churches and private individuals. 


Ohio 


Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Kenyon College 


The Bishop of Ripon having been prevented 
from making his expected trip to the United 
States this year, the Bedell Lectures, whch he 
was to have delivered before Kenyon College on 
All Saints’ Day,have been postponed for a year. 
The Rev. Dr. Dix has accepted the appointment 
as lecturer in 1900. Extensive repairs have 
been going on in several of the college build- 
ings during the summer vacation. Ascension 
Hall has a new steam-heating plant, for which 
Mr. Samuel Mather, of Cleveland, one of the 
trustees of the college, gave $2,500. The same 
system will supply Rosse Hall. Bexley Hall, the 
Theological Seminary, is also to be supplied with 
steam heat by the giftof Mr. Mather. Bishop 
and Mrs. Leonard are remodeling and enlarg- 
ing the chapel of the Theological Seminary. 
Some time ago the Bishop put in beautiful oak 
stalls, and he is now having the walls deco- 
rated, and making other changes which will add 
greatly to the beauty of the little chapel. 
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Services for Deaf. Mutes 


The deaf-mutes for Hancock and adjoining 
counties met at Trinity church, Findlay, on 
Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 7th and 8th, when 
services in visible sign language were con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. W. Mann. In the after- 
noon of the latter day, a child was baptized. In 
the evening Bishop Leonard administered Con- 
firmation to four deaf-mutes. They were pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. 
Mann acting as interpreter. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The rectory of St. Luke’s church, Wye Mills, 
Queen Anne’s Co., was recently totally de- 
stroyed by fire. Itis occupied by Mr. Wm. 4H. 
Dolby. The building was insured for $1,000, but 
there was no insurance on the furniture. 

The Northern Convocation 

The fall session was held in Shrewsbury par- 
ish, Kent Co. All the clerical members were 
present, excepting the Rev. Messrs. Alexander 
M. Rich and William Schouler who are absent 
in Hurope. The opening service was held at 7:30 
P. M.,in St. Andrew’s chapel, Galena. On the 
morning of the second day divine service, with 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, was 
offered in the old church at Shrewsbury, with 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. Grammer, and after a 
well prepared and enjoyable collation on the 
lawn, the people assembled in the church to join 
in the evening devotions, and to listen to a series 
of addresses on the theme of missions, the Rev. 
J. Addison Ingle presenting the subject in rela- 
tion to the work in China, the Rev. Mr. Gram- 
mer, in its more general aspects, and Mrs. Sious- 
sat and Mrs. Physick, as bearing more particu- 
larly upon the purposes of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary. On the third day, the sermon in the morn- 
ing was preached by the Rev. K. J. Hammond, on 
“The Fatherhood of God in Jesus Christ.”?> The 
sessions closed in the afternoon with Evening 
Prayer, and a discussion upon lessons in the life 


of St. Matthew, by the Rev. Messrs. S. C. Rob- . 


erts, D.D., K. J. Hammond, and C. T. Denroche. 
All Saints’ Parish, Longwood 

At a recent special meeting of the vestry, ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed relative to the 
death of Mr. J. Thomas Kirby who has been a 
trustee and vestryman of All Saints from its in- 
ception, in 1872. Mr. Kirby had also represented 
the parish in the diocesan convention since 1894, 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Marriage of the Rev. F. L. LeMosy 


On Monday, Oct. 9th, the Rev. Frederick 
Lyttleton LeMosy was married by Bishop Ran- 
dolph to. Miss Marian Willoughby Brocken- 
brough, in Sb. Stephen’s church, Forest, of 
which Mr. LeMosy is the rector. The bride is 
the daughter of Major John Boyer Brocken- 
brough, of Bedford. 

Brotherhood of St. Andrew 

On Sunday, Oct. 1st, a general conference for 
Norfolk and Portsmouth was held in St. Luke’s 
church, Norfolk. The subject, ‘‘Our next con- 
vention, and how to obtain the most good from 
it,’’ was discussed at length. as an effort is 
being made to have the next annual convention 
held in Richmond, a resolution was passed 
pledging the support of the Norfolk assembly. 


South Dakota 
William Hobart Hare D.D., Bishop 

Convocation of Niobrara Deanery 

Met at the call of the Bishop, at Yankton 
Agency, Sept. 15th. The Indian delegations ar- 
rived from the other reservations the day be- 
fore, and camped about a mile from the Agency, 
on ground which had been laid out by the Yank- 
tons in the form of an oblong square. About 
1,200 Indians attended, 227 of whom were dele- 
gates. The opening service began Friday morn- 
ing ab 9 o’clock with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the Bishop being celebrant and 
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preacher. As always, his words were full of 
wisdom, and were listened to with close atten- 
tion. The Rey. E. Ashley, rural dean, in- 
terpreted. There was a large number of com- 
municants. The offering, which was for the 
Convocation fund, was large. After services, 
the Yankton women gave dinner. At 2 Pp.M., 
convocation was called to order by the Bishop. 
The Rev. W. Holmes was elected secretary, and 
the Rev. EH. Ashley, dean of convocation. Satur- 
day morning, after Morning Prayer,the Woman’s 
Auxiliary assembled, in their annual meeting, to 
render their reports and present their offerings. 
They laid before the Bishop in cash, nearly 
$1,700. This, with what had been expended at 
home for local needs, showed that the good 
women had raised during the year about $5,000. 
The convocation spent the morning and after- 
noon in discussing matters in connection with 
the work. Sunday morning there was a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7 o’clock, Dean 
Ashley being celebrant. At 9 o’clock, a Celebra- 
tion by the Bishop. The Rev. A. B. Clark, of 
the Rosebud mission, was the preacher. Again 
there was a large number of communicants. In 
the afternoon, there was held a general service, 
after which the Woman’s Auxiliary assembled 
for Bible work by Miss J. B. Dickson. A service 
for men was held, at which addresses were 
made by some of the native deacons who spoke 
words of wisdom to their people. Monday morn- 
ing, convocation again assembled for business, 
with Dean Ashley presiding, while the Bishop 
was at the meeting of the women. The closing 
service was held in the afternoon, when the 
men’s societies and guilds brought in their 
offerings. They presented $226, of which amount 
$172 was given to the native clergy fund. The 
Cheyenne River mission was chosen as the next 
place of meeting. At the final service, the Bish- 
op spoke a few farewell words, and urged the 
people to remember what he had tried to im- 
press upon them; viz: ‘That when God hada 
great work to do, he generally chose a few to do 
it. The delegates to convocation, men and 
women, were the chosen few. They had their 
spiritual meetings, and he hoped they would re- 
turn to their homes and work, not merely in 
religious things, but in improving their homes, 
their farms, and stock.’’ After the blessing by 
the Bishop, all crowded about him and the clergy 
for a last hand-shake and a hearty ‘‘good-by.”’ 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The rector of Grace church, Galesburg, the 
Rev. E. F’. Gee, has been holding an encourag- 
ing Mission at Canton, giving a series of ad- 
dresses on the parables, illustrated by stereop- 
ticon. In Galesburg, plans are being made for a 
new church and parish house. 


Return of the Bishop 


The Bishop has returned to the diocese, arriv- 
ing at Knoxville on last Saturday, accompanied 
by his daughter. He was strengthened by the 
journey rather than fatigued, and isin better 
health than for many months past. On Sunday 
he attended services in the church, and in the 
evening was able to meet socially the ladies of 
St. Mary’s. He hopes to visit other places in 
the diocese, and if his strength is sufficient, will 
respond to calls for official duty. 


Southern Ohio 
ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
St. James, Piqua 


On Oct. 8rd, there was laid the corner-stone of 
the new church, to be built of stone, and to cost 
about $20,000. The services were conducted by 
the rector, the Rev. Abdiel Ramsey, assisted by 
the Rev. James 4. Young and the Rev. Charles 
H. Lee, Jr. The corner-stone of the old church, 
which was of brick, was laid in 1846, and some 
of those composing the choir at that time took 
part in the musical portion of the service on this 
occasion also. 


Anniversary of Rey. John Boyd, D.D. 
A unique service was held in St. Luke’s 
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church, Marietta, on the 49th anniversary of 
the rectorship of the Rey. John Boyd, D.D. Dr. 
Boyd announced before the sermon that the 
same service, word for word, had been used as 
on the 2nd Sunday of Sept., 1850, the same 
hymns had been sung, and that he should preach 
from the same text, 1 Cor. 2: ii: ‘For I de- 
termined not to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” St Luke’s is 
Dr. Boyd’s first and only parish, he having come 
to Marietta on the completion of his theological 
studies at Gambier, in 1850, and ministered to 
the people of St. Luke’s in spiritual things ever 
since, ; 

St. James’ Church, Zanesville 


The Daughters of the King have painted and 
frescoed the north choir vestryroom, most of 
the work being done by theirown hands. On 
Sunday, Oct. 8th, several hundred representa- 
tives of organized labor attended the church in 
a body, and listened to a special sermon by the 
rector. It was the first time in the history of 
Zanesville that the labor organizations had ex- 
pressed a desire to attend any church in this 
way. On Sunday evenings, in November and 
December, the rector expects to deliver a course 
of sermons an ‘The Church and the social 
problem,’’ ‘Organized labor,’ ‘‘Sécret societies,”’ 
“The saloon,’’ etc, 


Death of Rev. Y. Peyton Morgan, Ph. D. 


The Rey. Y. Peyton Morgan, rector of Christ 
church, Dayton, and formerly dean of Trinity 
cathedral, Cleveland, died at his home in Day- 
ton, on Monday, Oct. 16th, after a painful illness 
of several weeks. The funeral service was held 
in Christ church, Dayton, conducted by Bishop 
Vincent. He had been appointed dean of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, Cincinnati, and at the time he 
was taken ill, all his household goods were pack- 
ed ready for removal to his new home, Sept. 1st. 
The remains were taken to Cleveland for burial, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, and five 
members of the vestry of Christ church, An 
impressive service was held in Trinity cathe- 
dral Oct. 18th, at 4. m., conducted by Bishop 
Leonard, Bishop Vincent,of Southern Ohio, and 
Bishop Brown, of Arkansas. A large number of 
the clergy were present, with members of Troop 
A and of the Scottish Rite Masons, of which or- 
der he wasa member. On account of the late- 
ness of the hour, the remains were taken to the 
Cathedral House, and lay in state at the foot of 
the altar in the chapel, guarded during the 
night by five charter members of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew who had been with Dean 
Morgan in his early work at Trinity. At9A.M., 
Thursday, the last rites were held at Lake 
View cemetery, where the committal was said 
by the Bishop of Southern Ohio, attended by 
the Bishop of Ohio, and several of the clergy of 
Ohio and Southern Ohio, and by a concourse of 
people representative of both dioceses. Dr. 
Morgan was a native of Baltimore, Md., and 
came into the Church from the ministry of the 
Methodist Church in 1881. In 1882 he was or- 
dained to the priesthood by Bishop Littlejohn. 
Dr. Morgan’s first work was at St. Ann’s, Brook- 
lyn, in 1881; from 1882 to 1891 he was dean of 
Trinity cathedral, Cleveland, O.; rector of St. 
John’s church, St. Paul, Minn., from 189# to 
1895; Christ church, Dayton, 1895 to Sept. 1899. 


North Carolina : 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 
Industrial School for Colored Puplis 


Just on the outskirts of Littleton, Halifax Co., 
is located the “Farming, Industrial, and Train- 
ing School,”? a Church institution, the aim of 
which is the moral, intellectual, and religious 
uplifting of its colored pupils. It owns a tractof 
40 acres, on which are two large two-story 
buildings. Instruction is given in cooking, sew- 
ing, housekeeping, farming, carpentry, shoe- 
making, and other mechanical work. The cost 
to the pupil is $? per month, of which $4 is in 
cash and $3 in work, covering board, tuition, 
washing, and fuel. This training school and the 
“Church mission” in the same town have been 
recently consolidated. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


COMMITTEE was appointed at the 

recent diovesan convention in New 

York .o consider that portion of 

Bishop Potter’s address which re- 
lated to marriage and divorce. The re- 
port of this committee contained a strong 
statement of the evils which have come 
out of the present laxity. Most significant 
of all is the glaring fact that the offenders 
“are permitted to retain their place in 
the circles in which they move; their ac- 
tions, though criminal in the eye of the law 
and the judgment of the courts, are con- 
doned in society, and they are accepted as 
in good standing and beyond reproach.” It 
is this deterioration of morals in the lead- 
ing circles of society which emphasizes the 
necessity that the Church, at least, should 
speak upon the subject with no uncertain 
voice. It is for the Church to set the standard 
of good morals. She cannot allow society to 
lay down the law for her. The New York 
Hvening Post says: “If these charges are 
only partly true, there should be no doubt 
concerning the attitude of the Church. Civil 
marriage is open to divorced persons, and 
that is ail that they can reasonably ask. In 
fact, the sanction of the Church is sought by 
divorced persons as a relief from a social 
stigma. Marriage by a clergyman rehabil- 
itates them, and enables them to hold up 
their heads in society.” These are words of 
truth and soberness. 


R. ANDREWS, superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools, is of opinion that 
Kipling's ‘‘Recessional’ ought not to be 
taught to the pupils, because it recognizes 
the existence of God, and of man’s depend- 
ence upon Him. The consistent application 
of such a principle would have strange con- 
sequences in the department of English lit- 
erature. Most of the great English writers, 
from Shakespeare down to the present time, 
take this great fundamental belief for 
granted. If the literature studied in schools 
is to be so sifted as to eliminate even the 
postulates of natural religion, what will be 
left? The result would be like pouring 
away the wine and leaving the dregs. 
literary culture obtained in this way would 
be hopelessly narrow and uninteresting. It 
has been suggested that if the ‘‘Recessional” 
is to be excluded on such grounds, ‘‘Amer- 
ica’’ must go with it, and likewise Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” In fact, in this, as in most nations, the 
greatest and most inspiring patriotic poetry 
and song is almost sure to contain some rec- 
ognition of God as ruling with His invincible 
might in the affairs of His creatures. Those 
who propose to trim everything in education 
to suit the views of atheists and agnostics, 
have a hard task before them, if they hope 
to include in their notion of ‘‘education” any 
degree of that culture which imparts the 
truest breadth and liberality. 


ROFESSOR SANDAY, of Oxford, whose 
pamphlet on the Archbishops’ opinion on 
incense and processional lights, has attracted 
so much attention, had been asked to sign a 
set of resolutions set forth by a ‘‘Conference 
of Churchmen” some time ago. These reso- 
lutions condemn the tenets of High Church- 
men, after defining some of those tenets in 
language which would certainly not be ac- 
cepted by those to whom they are attributed. 
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In reply, the Professor expresses his inabil- 
ity to endorse the resolutions as they stand, 
and concludes by laying down what may 
well be regarded as a volden rule of con- 
troversy: ‘‘I confess that these resolutions 
remind me forcibly of what I would conclude, 
by urging, the solemn duty which we owe 
alike to God and man—a duty at no time 
more imperative than at the present—to use 
the utmost care in ascribing to others such 
opinions only as are really theirs.” It is to 
be remembered that Dr. Sanday has never 
been associated with the High Church party. 
Of evangelical antecedents, he has of late 
been classed as a mild type of the ‘‘Broad 
Church.” In reality, it is probably an in- 
justice to connect him. with any distinct 
party. He is known onall hands as a manof 
judicial mind, who often carries impartiality 
so far that he has been accused of inability 
to arrive at a positive conclusion. When a 
man of such characteristics, respected for 
his profound learning, does feel called upon 
to express a strong conviction, his words are 
sure to carry unusual weight. 


LSS. eee 
Those In Bright Array 


T is well that we have one day in the Chris- 
tian Year devoted to the loved and lost, 
and itis well that it is ‘‘a holy day of obli- 
gation.” The tendency ina strongly com- 
mercialized age and country is to neglect 
these churchyard walks; not indeed so far as 
bronze or marble is concerned, for in such 
things we may be sumptuous enough, but in 
real heart and soul communion with those 
who have preceded us over Death’s moaning 
bar. 

This may not be exactly the age for Baxter’s 
‘Saints’ Rest,’”? or Hervey’s ‘‘Meditations 
Among the Tombs,” or ‘‘Gray’s Elegy;”’ but 
the busier, the more rasping and grinding 
the age isin its exactions, the more surely 
should ‘‘our hearts be fixed where true joys 
are to be found.” And this is the highest 
meaning and ministry of Ail Saints’ Day. It 
isa witness and reminder of the great mys- 
tical body of which we are very members 
incorporate on earth, together with that in- 
numerable throng of the released and vic- 
torious, who seem to shine with angelic ra- 
diance on the dim, dark ways of our life; 
even as the glints of the earliest November 
sun stray through the red ivied oriels, till 
théy fall on the chancel and-wreathe the 
altar during the holy hour. The dead 
are with us there; and the morning light 
struggling through mottled skies, and fall- 
ing upon the thick piled leaves of the 
churchyard with a tender glow, is typical, 
not of the splendor and beauty in which 
they shall stand around the throne, but of 
our mortal view of death, half expectant, 
half shivering. As Toplady or some other 
poet expresses it: 

“Oh the pain, the bliss of dying!” 

Is it a father, mother, sister, brother, 
wife, child, or dear friend whose face we 
miss now, and for whom we keep the vacant 
chair? Since last All Saints’ morn has a 
great sorrow passed over the household? Or 
possibly do we mourn a loyal and devoted 
priest who has broken for us the Bread of 
Life, and offered the rich libation of the 
Redeemer’s Blood? Or again, as happens 
every year in the American Episcopate, has 
some beloved bishop laid down his staff and 
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crozier, and fallen to sleep in the arms of 
the Good Shepherd? No matter who it is, 
or why so dear, does not All Saints’ morn 
rally the whole group--not a phantom band, 
but ministering spirits, 

“Transformed to stars, and fixed in heaven’? 
How can we over-estimate the importance of 
All Saints’ Day? Even when its octave has 
come we find new faces of the loved and lost 
looming up over the great mortal divide 
and beckoning to us from the bowers of 
Paradise. One short week is all too short 
for a man or woman, even of middle age, to 
remember all the vanished faces—of child- 
hood companions, of schoolmates, of young 
friendship, of the maturing devotion of older 
and less fickle years. They all come back 
now as we kneel at the Father’s board, and 
heaven seems near indeed on the morn of 
All Saints’ Day. This day at least gives us 
a good excuse for turning from the madding 
crowd and sordid pursuits of our worldly en- 
vironment, and living again the ancient his- 
tory of loves which death cannot sever, 
while we view with yearning eyes the 
far land of rest and peace into which death 
has led them, the ministering spirits of our 
chequered, earthly day! 


ee wee 
‘Stealing a Church” 


WRITER in The Episcopal Recorder, the 

organ of the Reformed Episcopalians, 
accuses the authorities of the diocese of 
Michigan of ‘‘stealing a church.” The ref- 
erence is to the case of Trinity church, De- 
troit, which was transferred some time ago 
by those who seemed to have the right to 


.take such action, from the Reformed Epis- 


copal connection to the jurisdiction of Bish- 
op Davies. The writer not only denies the 
proper legality of the proceedings, but al- 
leges deceit and fraud on the part of the 
Bishop and Standing Committee. The Fe-. 
corder, as might be expected from the gen- 
tlemen who conduct it, dismisses at once all 
such charges. It considers the present bit- 
terness and exasperation as due to misun- 
derstanding on both sides. The Church 
authorities appear to have supposed that 
the people of Trinity had undergone a 
change of heart and were eager to return, - 
like the prodigal son, to their old home. 
The Trinity people, on the other hand, 
thought it was the old Church which had 
experienced the change, and that it was 
coming to the Reformed Episcopal position. 
It is claimed that it was the document of 
1886, commonly called the ‘'Quadrilateral,” 
which was at the bottom of the mischief. 
This celebrated document, put forth by the 
House of Bishops, was never intended as a 
statement of the terms of union, butit was a 
statement of terms which must be accepted 
as preliminary to any discussion of the sub- 
ject. ; 
N certain quarters, however, it has been 
persistently maintained that the ‘“‘four ~ 
points” embraced everything which this 
Church intended henceforth to require of — 
any Christian body which might desire to 
come into union with her. Since nothing 
was said about worship, it was assumed that 


that important subject was to be left outof 
the account. The strenuous contentionot 


Anglican theologians, from the great wor« 


of Hooker down to the present day, inde- 
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“fence of the Catholic forms of worship as 
contained in the Prayer Book, is suddenly 
dropped, and the whole matter is dismissed 
as of no importance. This is the essence 
of a movement which has, in different 
forms, been brought forward at the last 
three General Conventions, and urged with 
eloquence and persistency. It is a move- 
ment which assumes that the manner and 
method of divine worship is a thing com- 
pletely indifferent, and involves, in princi- 
‘ple, the setting aside of the Prayer Book, 
or its modification to suit the ideas of con- 
* gregations. Incidentally, it substitutes a 
sort of Congregationalism for the present 

system of the Church. 
ERE is the rock upon which our ‘‘Re- 
formed” friends, in Detroit have split. 
Accepting an interpretation of the ‘‘Quadri- 
lateral” which it was never meant to bear, 
and perhaps supposing that the movement 
above described had already obtained offi- 
cial endorsement, they desired to put them- 
selves, in a general way, under the ‘‘episco- 
pal supervision” of Bishop Davies, reserving. 
the right to use such services as they 
pleased and in such manner as they pre- 
‘ ferred. Evidently they, or some of them, did 
‘not expect to be obliged to use the Prayer 
Book as it stands. The authorities of the 
Church, on the other hand, were sanguine 
enough to imagine that in the overtures 
made to them, there was some real love for 
the ‘‘old Church,” and a yearning to be at 
one with her. There might be an inade- 
quate apprehension of the position and the 
requirements of the Church, but there must 
be assumed some desire or willingness to be 
informed. The Bishop would naturally be 
inclined to bear with people who were in 
such a mind, and might readily undertake 
that the services should be of a plain and 
simple type, not too far removed from those 

to which they had been accustomed. 

F we are correct in this view of things, it 
is evident, as The Recorder says, that “in 
the effort at conciliation, the matter was not 
clearly understood by either party.” The 
Bishop might be more than willing to allow 
the service to be of the ‘‘Low Church” type. 
But the lowest type of Courchmanship con- 
sistent with Church order was insufferably 
‘‘Hich” to those who did not expect to sub- 
mit to that order. Hence the present dis- 
tress and these very regretable charges of 
deceit and dishonesty. Apart from the hope 
_ Of bringing back to the fold a body of people 
who had gone astray, it is not to be supposed 
that the mere acquisition of a church edifice 
could cut any figure, especially when, in 
‘view of its situation relative to other 
Wy churches, it would, if deserted by the for- 
mer congregation, be nothing else than a 
white elephant.” 
UT the main point in this little history is 
JY the object lesson it affords. We see 
here the inevitable result of all attempts at 
external unity without interior oneness of 
conviction. If the movement to ‘‘side track” 
the Prayer Book and to allow various meth- 
ods or directories of worship,according to the 
fancy of congregations, could be successful, 
! the opportunities for misunderstanding 
ould be as numerous as the congregations 
_ doncernet The method or form of worship to 
_be used must still have the sanction of the 
‘ Bishop, and woe to him if he declines to 
sanction in every particular what is de- 
- manded in any case. It would shortly be 
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seen what was conceived to be meant when 
such congregations put themselves under 
“episcopal jurisdiction.”” We hold, now as 
ever, that if the claims of the Church are 
true even when minimized to the utmost, 
there can be no unity without submission to 
those claims. Nor will it ever bold true 
that a body of people brought into the unity 
of the Church without knowing what such 
a step involves, will remain content, and 
willingly submit themselves when they 
wake up to the apprehension of the position 
in which they have been placed. It is rare 
that an individual thus taken unawares will 
afterwards be willing to submit himself, 
and in the case of a body of people, it is a 
sheer impossibility. 
aa ee 
The Missionary Spirit 
A CONVOCATION PAPER 
BY THE REV. JOHN K. BURLESON 
ile 


E hear frequently, and from many dif- 
ferent sources, the complaint that the 
people of the Church are not awake to the 
importance of missionary work; that they 
do not care about it as they should. If this 
is true—and many things seem to show that 
it is—if itis true, then the first and the 
greatest fault, the chief responsibility for 
this state of things, lies upon the clergy of 
the Church. I would not seem to criticise, 
to malign our order, but whatever excuse or 
palliation we may have to offer, these facts 
remain, and we must meet them. Ifa 
priest is determined to interest his people 
in any particular subject or cause, he can 
always do so. The people—in spite of ab- 
solute vestries and lay spopes, nineteenth 
century ideas of liberty, and all other forms 
and degrees of tyranny—in spite of it all the 
people do look to the clergy for leadership 
in most of the things which concern Church 


‘life and activity. We meet this fact con- 


stantly in our ministrations among the peo- 
ple, and to say that we are responsible for 
the coldness and indifference of our people 
in any special direction, is only to state this 
fact of our common experience in another 
way. We are responsible, and we cannot 
escape the responsibility. 

It is true, however, that the priest often 
fails to teach or to interest, not through 
negligence, but through ignorance. Hehas 
himself never been taught, The subject of 
missions has no part—or at best only a very 
incidental part—in the usual theological 
course. It seems to have been the idea 
that a knowledge of missions, and interest in 
them, would come by absorption; though how 
the absorption could take place from an at- 
mosphere so thinly charged with missionary 
spirit, one is at a losstosay. Be this as it 
may, we,;in our daily work, have to meet 
the deficiency as best we can. 

We have all known those who tried to 
do their duty as priests of God apart and 
alone; not realizing that the priesthood is 
not an aggregation, buta unit. Itis not a 
number of separate personal possessions, 
but one great trust fund, of which we are 
all executors, each responsible for the use 
of all, and all responsible for the using 
of each, even as the ordinal reminds us that 
itis ‘‘to the same office and ministry” that 
we are called. We must not, then, try to 
escape the duty of knowing how this, our 
joint trust, is administered; where its 
power.is most needed; how those needs may 
be best supplied. But this last require- 
ment can be met only by means of that ma- 
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terial help which it is the privilege and 
glory of the laity to bestow; this they can- 
not be expected todo unless we bring to 
them a knowledge of the needs; and he who 
would teach must first learn. 

The first step in the presentation of mis- 
sions is to have something to present, 
but this is only the first requisité. I would 
appeal to the personal experience of each 
One of you with the average missionary ser- 
mon. Of course I mean the sermons of 
other men, not your own. You listen to an 
address which begins with--say—the mis- 
sionary activity of St. Paul and the first 
Christian centuries. It passes on down un- 
til it reaches’ the Board of Missions and its 
work. A touching picture is drawn of the 
heathen world and its great needs. A list 
of statistics is read to prove the utter inade- 
quacy of the attempts so far to. meet the 
great demands, and an earnest appeal is 
made to the sense of Christian duty and of 
Christian charity. I have tried to make 
this a true sketch, and think that most will 
recognize it as such, even though it might 
be eloquently spoken; after you had listened 
to all this,did you wonder that the surest way 
to keep people away from church is to an- 
nounce a missionary address! It was all 
true, terribly true, some of it. Butoh! the 
barrenness of it. No touch of a single 
needy human hand, no cry ofa single hu- 
man voice, to rouse that strong, overflowing 
human sympathy and love which lies so near 
the surface in the hearts ofall. Itis like 
reading the list of the injured in some acci- 
dent, or of those who have starved to death 
in some distant place. We read, we shud- 
der; and turn quickly to more pleasant 
thoughts. But should we see actually before 
us One of those poor wounded bodies; should 
we really hear the sickening moan of a 
single child famishing for bread, nothing 
could stop us until, as far as in us lay, 
the need was relieved, the suffering eased. 

The presentation of missions merely in 
a statistical or historical way, can do but 
little good. All that figures can do is to 
help to keep alive an interest which is al- 
ready enthusiastic. They are called cold 
facts, and cold facts make an excellent wet 
blanket. Moreover, as far as preacher or 
hearers are concerned, cold facts are; very 
apt to become dead facts, We are wasting 
valuable time when we talk to our congre- 
gations about the millions of heathen at 
home and abroad, the hundreds of shepherd- 
less flocks, the thousands of needy shepherds, 
and point out the Christian duty of trying to 
relieve all this. The people will know that 
it is all true, they will realize that it is their 
duty, butsad experience teaches us thatit by 
no means follows that they will act upon 
their knowledge. If,on the other hand, 
we can make them actually see and know 
one of our faithful but struggling mission 
congregations, or one missionary brave and 
unfaltering in the face of privation, danger, 
and death, if we can show them one poor 
brother hungering for the bread of life and 
stretching out beseeching hands to them, 
hands which will not be filled unless they do 
it, then we will have accomplished some- 
thing. For after the stream of sympa- 
thy and love has begun to flow from the 
heart, it will be easy to lead that heart to 
see that this one is only one, one little part 
of a great need, a need which must be sup- 
plied, of a great and noble work, a work 
which belongs to them. It will be easy to 
make them see that when we use the word 
‘‘missions,” we are declaring that each one 
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of us is sent; that we have a deep personal 
responsibility for every particular soul 
which lives or dies in darkness; a responsi- 
bility to that other Brother, that Master, 
that Lord who ever stretches out His hands 
to say: ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that are heavy 
laden;” and that to try to escape, or to 
neglect that responsibility, is to deny Him. 

For it will do little good to try to im- 
press the subject of missions upon any 
mind unless you establish it at the same time 
in the heart. And in order to get it into 
the hearts of our fellow-men, we must first 
have it inourown. This, after all, must be 
the great fault. We do not love missions as 
we should. We pray, ‘‘Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy Willbe done, on earth asit is in heav- 
en,” pray this, knowing that it is only our 
efforts as God’s fellow-workers, which will 
hasten that Kingdom or bring the knowledge 
of that Will to allthe world; we hear the 
knocking of Him who stands at the door, 
and know that to millions that sound is but 
the remorseless beating of a cold, inexorable 
fate; we hear the echo of those voices ‘‘from 
beneath the altar’’—voices, some of them, 
perhaps, the voices of those whom we ‘‘have 
loved long since, and lost awhile’”—which 
ery, and cry in vain, because of us. We 
know all this, we see and hear, and yet we 
are not stirred to the depths of our natures, 
we do not feel within us a love, a longing 
for that work, that only work which will 
bring the time when “‘the glory of God shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.”’ 
We do not love missions 


And so when we would speak of this to 
others, though glowing rhetoric and har- 
monious diction, and every art of oratory, 
may adorn our words, yes, “though we 
speak with the tongue of men and of angels,” 
yet because we have not charity, that char- 
ity which goes-out in eager love to all be- 
cause Christ has called them, ‘‘it profiteth 
us’? and those who hear us ‘‘nothing.” A 
heartless and soulless call can bring only an 
equally heartless and soulless reply. 

Brethren, it is time that the Church be- 
came alive to the fact that if she is to 
take the place which is rightly hers, as the 
One, Catholic, and Apostolic Church of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, she must, as one of our 
bishops has said, ‘‘manifest the truth in her 
life as well as in her faith.” She must be 
apostolic in act as well as in profession; 
Catholic in work as well as in belief. When 
this has come about, the question of name 
will settle itself. ‘Butif shg is to do this, 
her children must notonly give for missions, 
they must also give themselves to missions, 
in almis, in self-sacrifice, in work, and in 
prayer. For history tells us that this reali- 
zation of the Church’s truest life and power 
has come only with the recognition of the 
fact that she is a missionary Church; 
and so it will come when she is made so in 
reality, by a priesthood and a laity full of 
love and zeal for this greatest work of 
Christ. 

(To be continued.) 
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Letters to the Editor 


ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL 
To the Haditor of The Living Church: 

In Tue Living Cuvuron of Oct. 14th, a refer- 
ence was made on the first page to the (sup- 
posed) ‘sentiment which is growing not favor- 
able to England in her controversy with the 
Boers’’; and you go on to say that should ‘‘the 
greater nation proceed to annihilate the weaker, 
it is not unlikely that the small republic will 
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find champions among the strong and powerful 
Europeau nations.’’ 

We who are citizens of the British Empire do 
not understand why so many of you well edu- 
cated and well-informed Americans should be 
ever making the mistake that Great Britain has 
no right to deal in a business-like manner with 
her own affairs like any other nation. And cer- 
tainly American interference with Cuban affairs 
was impertinence itself compared with British 
interference in Africa. To specify England’s 
rights :+in the present controversy, let me say 
that on the 12th of April, 1877, the Transvaal 
was annexed to the empire. The Boers were 
accorded ‘‘home rule”’; i. ¢., they were permitted 
to manage internal affairs, but external relation- 
ships were wholly reserved to the guidance of 
Britain. In 1880 the Boers grew dissatisfied at 
the progressive policy and enterprise of the 
British, and through the vacillating policy and 
unstatesmanlike conduct of the Gladstone gov- 
ernment, the disgraceful reverse of Majuba Hill 
was inflicted. The London convention of 1884 
quieted matters apparently, when British suzer- 
ainty was acknowledged. But the subsequent 
strides made by the ‘dominant race”have been a 
hateful panorama passing before the face of Paul 
Kruger and his antediluvian statesmen; hence 
the present difficulties which must be settled 
by the arbitrament of arms. As Britons, there- 
fore, we of the empire stand by the old colors, 
and we maintain that we have at least as good 
a right to a place on God’s footstool as any other 
nation under heaven. All of which we have 
been bold to maintain in the past ;and,God helping 
us, we shall maintain the same in the future, or 
die at our guns. J. R. NEWELL. 


Markdale, Ont. 


Personal Mention 


The Bishop-coadjutor of Rhode Island has just re- 
turned from European travel. 


The Bishop of Maryland returned from his trip to 
Europe, Oct. 9th, on the steamer “Manitou.’’ 


The Rey.J. G. Bawn, Ph.D., has resigned the curacy 
of St. Andrew’s church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rev. Flournoy Bouldin who has been in charge 
of the chapel at Lamberts Point, a few miles north 
of Norfolk, has become assistant minister at St. 
Luke’s church, Norfolk, Va. 


The Rev. Daniel M. Bates has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. John's church, Clifton Heights, Pa. 


The Rev. James A. Brown, of Galion, Ohio. has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of Emmanuel church, Hastings, 
Mich., and will enter upon his duties Nov. Ist. 


The Rev. G. Herbert Dennison has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Mark’s church, Tarrytown, ING NS 


The Rev. George W. Davenport, rector of the 
church of the Resurrection, Richmond Hill, L.1., has 
resigned, and accepted a call to the church of the Re- 
deemer, Astoria. 


The Rev. H. C. Goodman, who has been priest-in- 
charge of St. John’s church, Dubuque, Iowa, since 
Easter, has been appointed general missionary of 
the northwest portion of the State. Please address 
Cherokee, Iowa, after Nov. 1st. 


The Rev. Geo. Gassner has accepted the charge of 
the Seamen’s mission, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rev. Wm. R. Holloway has resigned the charge 
of the missions at Bridgewater, Clayville, and Brook- 
field, C. N. Y., where he has served acceptably for 
two years, and will be succeeded by the Rey. EH. C. 
Hoskins. Mr. Holloway removes to Steelton, Pa. 


The Rev. C. P. B. Jefferys has resigned as senior 
curate of St. Peter’s church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rev. Richard H. Morris has accepted the cur- 
acy of St. Peter’s church, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. James A. Montgomery, of Pelham, Pa... 
has been appointed for the present term tutor in 
Hebrew in the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

J 

The Rev. John H. McCracken has sailed for a tour 

of Europe. 


The Rev. Dr. J. B. Murray has accepted charge of 
St. Paul’s, Constableville, and St. Mark’s, Port Ley- 
den, C. N. Y., and is now in residence. 


The Rev. Dr. John McGill, on account of protracted 
ill-health, has resigned the charge of the churches 
at Vienna, Langley, and Falls Church, and will for the 
present take a rest in the mountains of Fauquier Co., 
Va. 


The Rev. Percy T. Olton has been appointed by the 
rector of St. Peter’s church, Brooklyn, to succeed 
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the Rev. William Worthington as assistant min- 
ister.’ 


The Rey. Richard Rowley, late of Rice Lake, is now — 
in charge of St. Mary’s church, Tomah, Wis. Ad- 
dress accordingly. 


The Rev. J. H. Rylance, D.D., returned from Eu- 
rope on the steamship ‘‘Umbria,”’ on Oct. 8th. 


The Rev. Edward S. Stone, of the diocese of Ver- 
mont, has been appointed to the charge of the church 
of the Good Shepherd, Rocky Mount, N. C.,for six 
months, and began work there the 20th Surday after 
Trinity. , 

The Rev. Henry M. Smyth is to be addressed at 
Englewood, N. J. 


The Rev. Daniel D. Waugh, missionary at Copen- 
hagen and Champion, N. Y., has also taken charge of 
Trinity chapel, Great Bend, Jefferson Co. 


The Rev. W. J, Webster, of West Bend, Wis., has 
just received the degree of Ph. D., by examination, 
from the Northern Illinois College, Fulton, Il. 


The Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D. D., of New York © 
city, has returned from Europe. 


The Rev. J. R. Wightman has accepted appoint- 
ment as Archdeacon of Pittsburgh. 


To Correspondents 


R. M—We cannot state positively whether the in- 
stitution to which you refer holds a charter from the 
State, but even if it does, the degrees it confers are 
not thereby rendered valuable, as any incorporated 
body can obtain such charter, and no guarantee of 
educational standing or Sbility is required. No super- 
vision is exercised by the State in such cases. (2) In 
regard to lectures of Church Club of New York, write 
to Secretary of Church Club, 578 Fifth av., New York 
city. 

Official 
GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 1899 


The annual meetings of the G. F. S. A. will take 
place in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Oct. 31st, Nov. 1, 2, and 
3d. The Quiet Day and annual service will be at 
Grace church, Grace court and Hicks st., at10 A.M, 
on Wednesday, Nov. Ist. Associates and Church- 
women are cordially invited to attend these services. 
and meetings. EVE ALEXANDER, 

General Secretary, G. F. S. A. 


Ordinations : 


On Saturday, Oct. 7th, in the church of the Saviour, 
Syracuse, C. N. Y., Bishop Huntington admitted Mr. 
Robert Westlake Bowman to the Order of Deacons, 
The candidate was presented by the Rev. Dr. Theo. 
Babcock, and the Bishop preached. The newly or=- 
dained deacon is a son of the Rev. John A. Bowman, 
and the Bishop has placed him in charge of the mis- 
sions at North Watertown, Brownville, and Glens. 
Falls, in Jefferson Co. . 

Died 

MAcoMB.—On St. Luke’s Day, at her late residence, 
256 S. 38th st., Philadelphia, Pa., Mary Eliza, widow 
of Commodore Wm. Henry Macomb, U.S. Navy, and 
daughter of the late General Henry Stanton, U.S. 
Army. 

Sixu.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, Saturday, 
Oct. 14th, Mr. Frank S. Sill, senior warden of Trinity 
church, Monroe, Mich. 


“Asleep in Jesus! Blessed sleep!” 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FORHIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. % 

Remittances should be made to MR, GEORGE Cc. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHuUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


Church and Parish 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


WANTED.—By priest, married, a parish in city or 
country. Excellent references. Good preacher. Wide 
experience; six years in present charge. Address N. 
B., LIVING CHURCH.” 


WANTED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. ; 


AN Oxford M. A. and Hon. LL. D., rector of import- 
ant parish, seeks rectorship in North. New York his 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, or Illinois, pre- 
ferred. Address LEGUN DocToR, care LIvinG — 
CHURCH. : 4 


OcT. 23, 18W 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, October, 1899 


1. 18th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

8. 19th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
15. 20th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
18. Sv. LUK#H, Evangelist. Red. 
22, 2ist Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
28. SS. Simon & JUDE. Red. 
29. 22nd Sunday after Trinity. Green. 


The Unseen Visitants 
BY W. B. CHISHOLM 


Days of the withered leaves, 
Days of the golden sheaves, 
Days of the mottled skies, 
Days of the beam that dies,-- 
Dear lingering days, farewell! 
Like pean, after knell, 

O’er this late sunny morn, 
B’en mid the gardens lorn, 
B’en from the leafless glen, 
B’en from the sobbing main, 
One sweet word comes to me,-- 
“With all the company 

Of heaven,” this morn we meet. 
There is no vacant seat 
Around our father’s board. 
Oh, ye, so long deplored! 

Ye whom our yearning eyes 
Have vainly sought! arise, 

A host in bright array, 

On morn of this dear day! 


Where is thy sting, O Death? 

O, grave, thy victory where? 

There is to-day no weeping eye, 

There is no vacant chair. 

Unseen to mortal eyes, 

Yet hovering, bright-robed, here, 

They come again, though leaves are dead, 
In the fast- waning year. 


All Saints, 1899. 
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Pen-and-Ink-lings 
HE following, from Tid-bits, will be 
especially enjoyed by speakers who 
have been called out after the au- 
dience has been tired by several 
long speeches: ‘‘A lecturer was invited 
to speak at a local gathering, and being 
nobody in particular, he was placed last on 
the list of speakers. The chairman also in- 
troduced several speakers whose names 
were not on the list, and the audience was 
tired out when he said, introducing the lec- 
turer, ‘Mr. Bones will now give us his ad- 
dress.’ ‘My address,’ said Mr. Bones, rising, 
“is 551 Park Villas, S. W., and I wish you all 
good night.’”’ 
ISS ONOTO WATANNA, of Chicago, 
is the only Japanese woman writer of 
fiction in this country. Miss Watanna is an 
Oriental by birth, twenty-one years of age, 
and for the past three years has resided in 
different cities of America. In Cincinnati 
she published her first story of Japanese life, 
in The Commercial-Tribune, the editor of 
which journal predicted great success for 
the young writer whom he had discovered. 
Her stories have since found acceptance 
with leading magazines, and have given 
pleasure to thousands of readers. Even her 
fellow-countrymen have so far overcome 
their prejudice against women writers as to 
read her contributions to the Kokumin-no- 
Toni and the Hansei Zasshi, two magazines 
‘published in Tokyo. Onoto isone of a large 
‘and talented family, one sister being an art- 
ist, another a writer, and a third occupy- 
ing a position of trust in British West India, 


, TN the presence of a large congregation, 
_ i the Bishop of Ripon unveiled recently a 
memorial window to the late poet-laureate, 


Lord Alfred Tennyson. The window was 
placed in the parish church of Haslemere 
by the friends and neighbors of the poet who 
lived for many years and died at Aldworth, 
in the immediate vicinity. The design of 
the window represents Sir Galahad at the 
little chapel where he first receives the 
vision of the Holy Grail. The inscription 
states that the memorial is erected ‘‘in 
thankfulness for the music of the poet’s 
words, and for that more excellent gift 
whereby, being himself schooled by love 
and sorrow, he had power to confirm the 
hearts of many in their faith in things that 
are not seen and their hope of immortali- 
ty.” The Bishop of Ripon, in an excellent 
sermon, spoke of Tennyson as having at- 
tained to a leadership of men seldom held 
by poets in their own day: 

It was because he had made it more easy for 
men to grasp by faith things that are not seen, 
because he lifted men out of the atmosphere 
which lowers and corrupts human powers, 
that it was not unfitting that a memorial of his 
life and work should find place in a Christian 
Church. The whole idea of his ‘‘Knights of the 
Round Table’’ was the idea of men dedicated to 
a life of service, redressing human wrong, ‘‘to 
know no scandal nor listen to it,”’ to break down 
the heathen ana to uphold Christ. His constant 
thought was life was too noble a thing to be 
frittered away, a gift of God too splendid to be 
used otherwise than with reverence. 

Bishop Boyd Carpenter said they would 
not have welcomed that window there if it 
were merely to express the idea of human 
greatness. But he whom the window com- 
memorated had shown that he himself 
shared, and had helped others to share, the 
spirit of Christ. 


AVING many chances at success proves 
often a disadvantage. General W. F. 
Molyneux, a fighter in the Transvaal, tells 
in “Campaigning in South Africa and 
Egypt” about going to the house of a Boer, 
upon the latter’s invitation to become his 
guest on adeer hunt. The General arrived 
on horseback, accompanied by one servant. 
Dismounting, he carried into the house a 
bag containing what would measure a peck 
orso of common cartridges. The Boer looked 
at the bag in astonishment, and exclaimed: 
‘You Englishmen must be very rich. 
Cartridges cost sixpence each here.” 

Rather mystified.and declaring that there 
are poor Englishmen, General Molyneux 
asked: ‘‘Where are your cartridges?” 

“Tn this,” replied the Boer, tapping his 
double-barrel. 

“Then you don’t intend to do much shoot- 
ing?” 

‘‘Well, two spring-buck are as much as I 
can carry.” 

“Suppose you miss?” 

‘‘Nobody misses when a cartridge costs 
sixpence.” 

The sequel was that the Boer got his two 
deer, one for each cartridge, while the Gen- 
eral fired five shots and got one.—Harper’s 
Round Table. 
¢"AHE SPECTATOR” in The Outlook re- 

cords an incident connected with 
Washington’s picture which an American 
traveler found hanging over the mantel in a 
room in Oxford, England. As she manifest- 
ed her delight in finding it, there, her host- 
ess said: ‘I am pleased that you like it. 


We got it because we admired the face so 
much, but we have never been able to find 
out who itis. Do you know?” 


HAT is said to be the ‘‘only Christian 
daily newspaper in the world” is to be 
found in Montreal, says The Literary Digest, 
where it was established over half a century 
before the author of ‘“‘In His Steps” painted 
the imaginary difficulties of such a journal. 
The Christian Commonwealth, London, thus 
speaks of it: 

The Montreal Witness has been in existence 
for fifty-four years, and has now a constituency 
of 200,000 readers. Ithas from the first refused 
advertisements of strong drink, tobacco, thea- 
tres, and quack medicines, and thus sacrifices at 
least £10,000 a year. And yet it is a splendid 
success. The paper was originated as The Week- 
ly Witness by a sturdy Scotch Christian and 
temperance advocate, Mr. John Dougall. His 
son, John Redpath Dougall, persuaded him to 
convert it into an evening halfpenny organ. 
This son has carried on the traditions of his 
father. He refuses all business alliances with 
Belial, and allows no space to theatre and sport- 
ing gossip. He has made foes in plenty, and 
attempts have been made to blow up his works 
with dynamite. To his sturdy character is 
ascribed the fact that none of the Canadian 
dailies issue Sunday editions. 
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An Interesting Biblical 
Discovery 
BY WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW, PH.D., D.D. 


lies discovery by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund of a fragment of St. John’s Gospel, 
far antedating all our previously known 
texts, is of the highest importance to the 
Christian public. The papyrus from Behnesa 
in Egypt, is from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years older than any 
other extant text. Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt have completed their critical study of 
the papyrus, and a facsimile of it (with other 
reproductions) will soon appear in our vol- 
ume for 1899, with many other very inter- 
esting documents of the first century trans- 
lated.* The volume with other valuable 
printed matter, goes to all subscribers of 
but five dollars to our explorations. 

The value of such a discovery is enhanced 
by the fact that the papyrus contains the 
very significant Chapter I, and the Chapter 
XX in part. One gives us the facts of the 
Word made flesh; the other, incidents relat- 
ing to the Resurrection in flesh of that 
Word. 

The papyrus of St. Matthew I, which dated 
150 A.D.,and the Logia(‘‘Sayings of Christ’’), 
and now this additional papyrus, are in 
book form. This is important; for it has 


_ been assumed that the form of writing in a 


book or codex began with the introduction 
of vellum, But these discoveries by the 
Fund show that Christian literature of the 
earliest times appeared in book form. 

The St. Matthew and Logia fragments are 
in single leaves, but this papyrus of St. 
John is on a sheet, and is written upon both 


*Among the fragments will be St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians and the spurious Gospel to 
the Egyptians. There will be much of an unknown 
play by Menander; a treatise on metre, and on the 
Twenty-first Book of the Iliad: portions of a lost epic 
poem, of a comedy, history, orations, etc. Euripides, 
Plato, Xenophon, etce., will be represented. But not 
least, the social, municipal, legal documents trans- 
lated, will bring the reader into close human touch 
with the people of the first and second centuries. 
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sides. Upon the first leaf is the first chapter, 
which is one of the outer sheets of a large 
quire, between which and Chapter XX were 
the intervening eighteen chapters. The en- 
tire book cousisted of some fifty pages. 

The text is a small uncial, and resembles 
that of the Codex Sinaiticus, although havy- 
ing its own variants. The usual contractions 
for words like God, Christ, Jesus, Spirit, are 
used, which shows that such abbreviations 
were familiar in the second and third 
centuries, and must have been introduced 
earlier. They tend to prove that a Christian 
literature existed as early as one hundred 
years after the birth of our Saviour. 

Old Testament rites are identified by us, 
and inscriptions throw a flood of light upon 
Old Testament history. Now it is the New 
Testament’s turn, and the papyri are richly 
disclosing to us the life people led in the 
first centuries of our era, and their own New 
Testament, like ours in every word. Has 
Biblical archzeology no mission? Is it not 
worthy of support? 


~—soe — 
Commemoration of Martyrs 


BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


For all Thy servants who laid down 
Their lives for Thee, in days of yore, 
We bless Thee, Saviour, who dost crown 

Each martyr’s brow when death is o’er. 


We bless Thee for their faith, expressed 
In deeds of love while here below, 
And for their present blissful rest, 
And all the joys they yet shall know. 


Should persecution’s fiery sword, 
Unsheathed again, Thy servants try, 

Unshrinking may we meet it, Lord, 
And, if Thou wilt, as martyrs die. 


And if we are not called to death 
By sword or flame, for Thy dear sake, 
Long as we draw this fleeting breath, 
Life’s ills in patience may we take; 
The Faith delivered once for all 
May we confess in woe or weal; 
In readiness if Thou shouldst call ‘d 
Our witness with our blood to seal. 


So at the last may we be crowned 
With those Thou shalt to glory lead; 

Soldiers and servants faithful found, 
Martyrs in will if not in deed. 


Philadelphia, Oct., 1899. 
fa Fe 


Book Reviews and Notices 

Royal Manhood. | By the Rev. James I. Vance, 

D.D. New York andChicago: Fleming H. Revell 

Company. i 

This is an inspiring book, a strong, forcible, 
eloquent presentation of the characteristics of 
true manhood. The writer’s heart is in his 
work, and the possibilities and powers of Roya! 
Manhood,will be a revelation and inspiration 
tomany. While the various chapters are pref 
aced by mottoes taken from the great masters 
ofjliterature, yet the book has a distinctly re- 
ligious character, and makes royal manhood 
to come from and through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The author’s power of ‘putting things’’ is 
very great, as notice these out of many instan- 
ces. Speaking of gentleness, he says: ‘‘Gentle- 
ness is God’s way of making the bad good, the 
sad glad, the wretched happy, and the wayward 
upright. All the destructive forces of the world 
—war, robbery, dynamite, gunpowder, hatred 
—are violent. All the constructive forces— 
light, heat, love, peace—are gentle. When God 
wanted to destroy the world He sent a deluge; 
when He would refresh it He sends the dew- 
drop or a summer shower.’’ And again: ‘‘The 
great thing about manissoul. He is great in 
proportion to soul development. It is the gran- 
deur of the soul that makes the grandeur of 
manhood. Not the biceps of forearm, nor the 
color in cheek,: not faultless form nor lordly 
stature, but princely, peerless, majestic soul 
makes:a man, * * * Christianity deifies 


spiritual life.’ In our day, when manhood so 
frequently seeks its fulfillment in material suc- 
cess, this would bea good book to place in the 
hands of those entering on manhood. The book 
is appropriately dressed in royal purple. 


Reconciliation by Incarnation. The Reconcilia- 
tion of God and Man by the Incarnation of the 
Divine Word. By D. W. Simon, D. D., Principal of 
the United College, Bradford. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 
In spite of many brilliant passages, and state- 

ments vitalized by an evangelic fervor, this is a 

book which must be read with considerable cau- 

tion and discrimination. A Churchman réading 
this treatise feels continually the lack of re- 
straint and guidance under which the author 
suffers; from a loyal adherence to the Creed he 
might have derived that principle of conservat- 
ism in his theological conceptions that would 
have saved him, perhaps, from taking several 
positions which are widely divergent from the 
Catholic Faith; e. g., the close affinity between 
his view of the Person of Christ and the heresy 
of Apollinaris, which he admits (p. 329) and de- 
fends. But the fact appears to be that the au- 
thor depends much more implicitly upon the 
evolution theory as applied to the Incarnation 
and to the Person of Christ, than upon the un- 
broken faith of the Church. Hence we must not 
be surprised if his statements sometimes cause 
us considerable distress. Thus, on the subject 
of the Kenosis and the knowledge of our Lord, 
we feel constrained to differ from Dr. Simon at 
almost every point. And in regard to the sig- 
niticance of our Lord’s death, and especially of 

His Death upon the cross, we are bound to say 

that the author minimizes and pares down the 

meaning of our Lord’s ministry of reconciliation 
just where the Gospels expand and emphasize it. 

‘Tt was the death of the Son of God that was a 

necessity—a necessity as an integral part of 

His work—but not any one particular mode of 

death; not even a death of special cruelty and 

yiolence.”? And he quotes St. Panl’s ‘‘Obedient 
unto death, yea, even the death of the cross,” 
in order to substantiate this position. Whereas, 
what the Apostle was emphasizing is the pro- 
found mystery of our redemption by the death 
of the cross. It is needless toremark again that 
this is what the Gospels emphasize also. Never- 
theless, that our Lord offered Himself up for us 

a sacrifice to God to make satisfaction or amends 

for the dishonor done to the Name of God on ac- 

count of sin, is clearly stated subsequently. By 

His sacrifice, our Lord ‘‘glorified God, positively, 

by manifesting and demonstrating, as had never 

been done before, the éssential and infinite ex 


cellence, purity, loveliness, and goodness of God ; 
and negatively, by laying the ax at the root of 
all the dishonor done to His Name by the dis- 
trust and errors and alienation of the human 
mind. He Himself, in every beat of His pulse, 
every throb of His heart, every breath He 
drew; He Himself, in every organ and move- 
ment of His being, in every stirring of intellect, 
affection, and emotion, in every inclination and 
purpose, in every word and deed, was a living, 
self-consistent, faultless demonstration that 
God is at once absolute holiness and perfect love; 
that the divine goodness and righteousness 
were essentially one; and that the awful fact of 
evil everywhere dogging the steps of sin is a 
necessity alike of the moral nature of God, and 
of the realization of the divine idea of man. 
God and His ways were thus vindicated, though 
the vindication was essentially ethical, not 
merely legal. God and the law of the 
world—the law for nature, the law for man— 
were seen in Christ to be one; and both alike 
were seen to be essential goodness.’’ (Pp. 368-9.) 


Modern Problems and Christian Ethies. By W. 
J. Hocking, Vicar of All Saints, Iuffaell Park, N. 
London: Willis Gardner, Darton & Co. 2d Edition. 
-We are glad to have the opportunity to invite 

attention to this volume of sermons. Modern 

problems are herein dealt with in aspiritof , 

freedom from old prejudices, and yet of loyalty 

to the abiding truths of tae everlasting Gospel, 
which must gain a respectful recognition for the 
author’s views. He sometimes takes a radical 
position, but he defends it stoutly and manfully. 

He handles living topics in a lively way, but 

with thoughtfulness, sympathy, and charity. 

We heartily commend the book. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; or A Boy’s Adven- 
tures in the Rockies. By George Bird Grinnell. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Mr. Grinnell is sure of a welcome for this new 
book of his, even though it is his first essay in 
the field of juvenile literature. He is one of 
those who have found an inspiration in the West 
of the early days, before the passing of the 
buffalo and the wild Indian. He is well known 
to us as the author of certain most interesting 
books, across whose pages run the trail of deer 
and moccasin, and that are instinct with the vi- 
tality of the Western prairies. The present 
story is not a story at all; one who knows needs 
not enter the realm of fiction to insure interest 
in a tale that has to do with life in the Rockies 
in the early days. Here incident and adventure 
crowd each other sufficiently to satisfy the most — 
exacting boy reader, and all are but the every 
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day events in the life of the horse and cattle 
ranch. To judge from this book, Mr. Grinnell 
will find great success in his new field. 


Between Heathenism and Christianity: Being a 
translation of Seneca’s ‘‘De Providentia” and Plu- 
tarch’s ‘‘De Sera Numinis Vindicta,” together with 
notes, additional extracts from these writers, and 
two essays on Greco-Roman life in the first 
century after Christ. By Charles W. Super, Ph. D., 
LL.D. Chicago, New York, Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 1899. 

The aim of the author is to present a sketchof 
the condition of heathen society, and especially 
of its philosophic thought at the period when 
the Church went forth with its message to con- 
vert the world. There is no vain attempt to 
prove that the s‘oicism of such thinkers as Sen- 
eca and Plutarch stood upon the same level with 
Christianity. The author’s point of view can 
best be appreciated from the following quota- 
tion: ‘‘Notwithstanding the many points of 
contact between the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment and the teachings of Seneca, no competent 
judge now holds that he was a Christian. The 
wonder is that there should ever have arisen 
any serious controversy on the subject. The 
very fact that Seneca’s faith underwent no 
change from first to last ought to be decisive. 
He did not pass through the experience of con- 
version ; he shows no vicissitudes of intellectual 
or moral growth; he never wavered in his faith 
in philosophy, and in the power of man to attain 
the supreme good by mere force of will. Yet 
Seneca is, to the Christian, the most interesting 
personality that heathen antiquity has pro- 
duced. His philosophy and morality show, ina 
striking way, that a man can approach very 
close to the boundary of Christianity without 
crossing iti—without even knowing what is be- 
fore him. The best thought of the age clearly 
proves that Greek philosophy had, in a sense, 
prepared a few noble minds for the reception of 
the ethical and altruistic precepts of the Gospel; 
but it was in no sense the harbinger of its spirit- 
ual doctrines.’”’ (P. 55.) 

The author’s position appears to be sound. 
His essays on the two philosophers mentioned are 

well written and full of instruction. The trans- 
lation of the two treatises selected is smooth 
and graceful. 


White and Black under the Old Regime. By Vic- 
toria V. Clayton. With Introduction by Frederic 
Cook Morehouse. Milwaukee: The Young Church- 
man Company. London: Sampson, Low, Marston 
&Co. Price, $1. 

Before many pages of this transcript from 
real life have been read, one realizes the abso, 
lute sincerity and truthfulness of the writer- 
The style is simple and modest, well adapted to 
the author’s purpose, which is to record accur: 
ately the impressions and experience of one who 
lived in and loved the days of the ‘‘Old South.” 
From such records as these one may learn to 
appreciate the nature of the problems which 
had to be solved. The author, like many others, 
thought slavery a curse to the land, but believed 

it to bea duty to make the best of existing con- 
ditions. The love and trust that existed between 
master and bond servant, in this particular 
_ homestead, are exemplified in various incidents. 
A sweet spirit of devotion to duty, of love for 
God and man, fills this unpretentious book. It 
- will serve as one more link, by the juster judg- 
ments it helps to form, between the people of 
 the-North and of the South who know how to 
appreciate a life ‘‘rich in love and sweet human- 
ity.”” The publishers are to be congratulated 
on making the book so pretty and attractive at 
so low a price. 


- Questions for the Catechism of First Commun- 
ion and Perseverence. Compiled by Rev. Fran- 
cis H. Stubbs, rector of St. John’s church, Balti- 
“more. Part I. The Christian Covenant. To be 
optained from the author. Price, 3 cents. 
The particular merit of this compilation is, 
that by applying the Sulpician method to the 
Church Catechism, the real meaning of that 
‘most admirable and mostimportant formulary is 
drawn out and made clear to the catechuman. 
The questions and answers in this little manual 
oe na with simplicity, and hence it is most 
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useful for the purpose desired; for with all due 
respect for the learned divines who wrote the 
Church Catechism, an experience of many years 
in teaching it to children has convinced us that 
simplicity and lucidity are qualities which are 
sometimes wanting in its answers. The Rev. 
Mr. Stubbs’ explanatory questions and answers 
are upon thoroughly Catholic lines. 


“What Women Can Earn.” By Grace H. Dodge, 
Thomas Hunder, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, S. S. Pack- 
ard, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Major J. B. Pond, Mrs, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs, Candace Wheeler, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Helen M. Winslow, and others. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

The sub-title indicates clearly the scope of 
this work. The essays are by able men and 
Women who have shown their ability in the 
leading trades and professions in America. 
Among the contributors are Mary E. Wilkins 
and Margaret E. Sangster who treat of the 
problems of authorship; dramatic art is dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Palmer,herself a theatrical man- 
ager, and the wife of one; the leading article on 
domestic science is by Mrs. Lincoln. There is a 
long list of names, distinguished in special call- 
ings, and of nationalfame. The book is practi- 
cal and comprehensive, and will be found a use- 
ful guide for the beginner, as well as for the 
one struggling in mid-career. 

Memory Talks on Spiritual Power. By R. A. 
Hutchinson. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, $1. 

There is nothi g particularly striking in this 
book, and so far as we can gather, the same 
methods of exposition and statement may be 
heard in any pulpit in Christendom every Sun- 
day. There are the usual revivalistic stories, 


‘and the indefinite invitations to accept religion 


that have been reiterated so often. We find 
nothing in the book that is not more fully and 
satisfactorily explained in scores of manuals for 
Churchmen. 


A Cycle of Stories. By Barbara Yechton. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 137. Price, $1.50, 
Barbara Yechton has always approved her- 

self a very charming and instructive story- 

teller to the little folk, and this ‘‘collocation of 
twenty-one such stories, with five and-twenty 

illustrations, most of them full-paged, makes a 

happy and long-lasting volume for their quiet 

entertainment. 


My Smoking-Room Companions. By William 
Harvey King. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 
221. Price, 81. 

A most entertaining book, in which the reader 
will find amusement on every page. It isa fan- 
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(Uniform Scheme of Diocesan Committees.) 


SUBJECT—Advent, 1898, to Trinity, 1899— 


“THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 


AS TOLD BY ST. LUKE.” 
SIE PS EET 


SEVEN POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


Demonstrated by Twenty Years of Practical 
Experience, 


ye 


The Lessons are studied every week by more than 
300,000 children in our Sunday-Schools, three- 
quarters of the total number. 

They give a UNIFORM series of lessons for Sunday 
study throughout the Church. 

The scheme is heartily endorsed by nearly all the 
Bishops and Diocesan 8. 8. Committees. 

4, The periodicals published in connection with the les- 
sens are properly graded and adapted to the 
various ages of the scholars. 

5, The subject of the lessons, for the sake of variety and 
interest, is changed every six months. 

6. The cost per annum is much less than any other SYs- 
tem that gives a full year’s course. 

7. The helps for the teacher are carefully prepared, and 
aid directly in the teaching of the lessons. 


~ 


& 


The Diocesan Committees have decided on a 
Five Years’ Definite ‘‘Course,’? to begin at 
Advent, with lessons on ‘*The Life of Our 
Lord.’’ This decision is the result of twenty 
years’ work, and represents the ripest knowl 
edge and best judgment of the requirements 
in Sunday-school instruction. 


Free specimen copies, for examination, of ‘‘Picture Les- 
sons,’ *‘The Lesson Book,” “The Bible-Class Manual,” 
and "The Teacher's Assistant,” all edited by the Rev. 
George W. Shinn, D.D, wil be mailed on application. 
These are the best known quarterly publications on the 
Diocesan Committees’ lessons. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Pablister, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 
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GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE VOCALION ISITS EXQUISITE TONE 


RGANS BUILT on the Vocalion system are 
pre-eminently fitted for church services. 
They havea full, rich, diapason tone and a 
peculiar delicacy in the string registers 
which make them of inestimable value as an accom; 
paniment to the human voice. 

The method of tone production is radically dif- 
ferent from all others. It gives the pitch as a fixed 
quality, free reeds being used for the purpose. In 
connection with each reed there is a pipe or chamber 
through which the tone passes and which determines 
its quality. By this means the reed is given asmooth, 
fluty quality of tone.as well as resonance and remark- 
able power. 

The distinctive features of the Vocalion are 

Tonal superiority ; 

Compactness of form in proportion to capacity. 
Variety of registration; 

And price. 

We wish. to call the attention of all church societies 
contemplating the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, a 
full description of which we shall be glad to furnish upon 
application’ Send for Catalogue G, 


Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 
THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 
18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST:, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago, !II.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, 
Boston, Mass,; the M, Steinert & Sons Co.,162 Boylston Street. 
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what less fortunate in his remark, that Our 
Lord, if He had come to Lambeth, would have 
said conceruing incense, “Rubbish,rubbish, rub- 
bish.”? Nowhere in the New Testament, unless 
it has escaped our notice, is there a single word 
of condemnation for the use of incense in the 
Temp'e worship. If it is “rubbish” now, it was 
“rubbish” in the first ages of the Church; but if 
there is one fact certain, it is that the earliest 
Christians in Jerusalem, following their Mas- 
ter’s example, attended the highly ritualistic 
services of the Temple, and reverenced the offer- 
ing of incense as a sacred symbol. The word 
“rubbish” was not applied, at any rate, by apos- 
tolic lips to that decent ceremony. And to put 
it on the lowest grounds, incense is distinctly 
less trivial than Dr. So-and-So’s new violet 
hood. 


ciful creation of passenger companionships ; with 
their oddities of humor and situation, in a jour- 
ney across the Atlantic, and closing with their 
separation on arrival at Paris. Scenes as fresh 
as they are comical abound in it. Good page 
illustrations. 


An Obstinate Maid. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mary E. Ireland. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, $1.25. 
Very interesting to most girls will be found 

this story of life in a German household and in 

a German boarding-school. Ilse, the heroine, is 

a spoiled child who goes most reluctantly to a 

pension. The incidents of her life there, the 

gradual change effected in her ideas, are bright- 
ly and sympathetically described. Mrs. Ireland, 
known for her numerous translations from the 

German, has again been fortunate in her selec. 

tion of ap admirable story, one both attractive 

and sound in its instruction. 


The Advance 
Resuxe Poryeamy.—It is evident that the 
question is a much greater one than merely the 


The Problem of Human Suffering. By Vernon | seating or unseating of Mr. Roberts. The large 
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C. Harrington. New York and Chicago: Fleming 

H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 

The writer of this book has contributed a val- 
uable addition to writings of this class. The 
chapters consist of the Statement of the Prob- 
lem, the Ground of the Solution, the Causes of 
Suffering, Death, and Immortality, and Compen- 
sation for Suffering. The argument is well 
sustained, and the comfort and helpfulness 
afforded suffers will do much good. It is a very 
useful antidote to Christian Science. 


“Bits oF ORE FROM Ricu Minus” is the title 
of an attractive series of little books from the 
press of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
Among the late issues are “Patriotic Nuggets,” 
including excerpts from the letters and writings 
of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster, 
Lincoln, and Beecher. One is rather surprised 
to see the latter’s name in such a combination. 
He may have well deserved the place, and we 
are not disposed to challenge his right. These 
selections are gathered by John R. Howard. 
Another of the series is entitled, “Wducational 
Nuggets,” being paragraphs gathered by the 
same editor from the writings of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Rousseau, Herbert Spencer, Harris, But- 
ler, and Eliot. These books are bound in flex- 
ible cloth, gilt top, 40 cents each. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Churchman 
PsycHIcaAL RESEARCH.—No Christian has the 
slightest fear of any ‘results’? of psychical re. 
search. On the contrary, he welcomes every 
contribution that adds true worth and dignity 
to his idea of God, the soul and the future life. 
But it must be remembered that ‘*disclosures”’ 
of the ordinary type, that is, through ‘‘medi- 
ums,”’? with their silly jargon and futile myste- 
riousness, can never promote the cause of true 
religion. Humanity has an infinitely higher 
ground for its belief in immortality—a ground 
not only different in kind, but endowed with a 
spiritual power (unintelligible to Spiritualism) 
that has been able to possess and transform the 
life of the whole Christian world. It is incon- 
ceivable that Spiritualism can add to our Lord’s 
supreme gift of the power of the Resurrection. 
The Church Times 

Usz or INCENSE.—The fact that ‘‘Dr. —— has 
been wearing his new violet hood on recent Sun- 
days in Presbyterian Church,” is of such 
importance as to have secured for itself a sep- 
arate paragraph in the British Weekly. Which 
makes it appear all the odder that the same 
journal should quote with approval some sarcas- 
tic allusions of Dr. Clifford’s to the Archbishop’s 
hearing. For once we are quite in agreement 
with the learned doctor in his condemnation of 
the paltriness of considering whether incense is 
to be used for fumigation, or as an accessory of 
worship. For we imagine that no one would 
care two straws for the permission to use it for 
the former purpose. But Dr. Clifford was some- 
es 
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following of this polygamist is ready to repudiate 
the pledges given to the nation as to the aboli- 
tion of polygamy. Mr. Robert’s case is a test 
case to discover whether Congress will sanction 
this treachery to their plighted word. Those 
most competent to judge are confident that the 
seating of a polygamist Roberts will be followed 
by a new outbreak of polygamistic debauchery 
in the State, and by the virtual, if not actual, re- 
peal of the law which Mr. Roberts declares is 
already a dead letter. What do Christian people 
propose to do about it? A united and’ vigorous 
protest will brand this perfidy as it onght to be 
branded, and give pause to those who are only 
waiting for the easy-going indifference of the 
people, to plunge into their old abominations. 
The Salt Lake Ministerial Association,including 
in its membership the Methodist, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and 
Lutheran ministers of Salt Lake City and 
vicinity, asks that all the pulpits of the land 
take up this subject on the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber, and that mass meetings be held in each 
county the following week. It is a case where 
a new impulse to immorality is imminent, not 
only in Utah, but in adjoining States, and if the 
smouldering flame is stamped out now it will 
prevent a great blaze in the future. 
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American Composers 


Our Special Catalogue 
“PIANO MUSIC” 


mailed to any address free. 


Many American composers are represented in 
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The household 

The Book Sales of Mr. Peters 
if will require a drastic course of training, 

I fear, to open the eyes of the public to 
the fact that even generosity can be over- 

done, and I must disclaim any desire to su- 
perintend the process of securing their 
awakening, for it is an ungrateful task to 
criticise even a mistakenly generous person; 
and man being by nature prone to thought- 
less judgments, the critic of a philanthropist 
who spends a million of dollars to provide tor- 
toise shell combs for bald beggars would 
shortly find himself in hot water. Therefore 
let us discuss not the causes, but some of the 
results of the system which has placed upon 
suburban shoulders such seemingly hopeless 
philanthropic burdens. At Dumfries Cor- 
ners the book sales of Mr. Peters, one of the 
vestrymen, were one of these results. There 
were two sales. The first, like all book 
sales for charity, consisted largely of the 
vending of ice cream and cake. The second 
was different; but I shall not deal with that 
until I have described the first. 

The first had been given at Mr. Peter’s 
house, with the cheerful consent of Mrs. 
Peters. The object was to raise seventy-five 
dollars, the sum needed to repair the roof of 
Mr. Peter’s church. In ordinary times the 
congregation could have advanced the sev- 
enty-five dollars necessary to keep the rain 
from trickling through the roof and leaking 
in a steady stream upon the pew of Mrs. 
Bumpkin, a lady too useful in knitting 
sweaters for the heathen in South Africa to 
be ignored. But in that year of grace, 1897, 
there had been so many demands upon 
everybody, from the St. William’s Hospital 
for Trolley Victims, from the Mistletoe Inn, 
a club for workingmen which was in its ini- 
tial stages,and most worthily appealed to the 
public purse, and for the University Exten- 
sion Society, whose ten-cent lectures were 
attended by the swellest people in Dumfries 
Corners and their daughters—and so on— 
that the collections of St. George’s had nec- 
essarily fallen off to such an extent that 
plumbers’ bills were almost as much of a bur- 
den to the rector as the needs of missionar- 
ies in Borneo for dress suits und golf clubs. 
In this emergency, Mr. Peters whose ac- 
count at his bank had been overdrawn by 
his check, which had paid for painting the 
Sunday school room pink, in order that the 
young religious idea might be taught to 
shoot under more roseate circumstances than 
the blue walls would permit, and so could 
not well offer to have the roof repaired at 
his Own expense, suggested a book sale. 

“We can get a lot of books on sale from 
publishers,” he said, ‘‘and I haven’t any 
doubt that Mrs. Peters will be glad to have 
the affair at our house. We can surely raise 
seventy-five dollars inthis way. Besides, it 
will draw the ladies in the congregation to- 
gether,” 

The offer was accepted. Mrs. Peters ac- 
quiesced. Peters and his co-workers asked 
favors, and got them,from friends in the pub- 

lishing werld. The day came. The books 
arrived, and the net results to the Roofing 
Fund of St. George’s were gratifying. The 
vestry had asked for seventy-five dollars, 
and the sale actually cleared eighty-three! 
Tobe sure, Mr. Wiggins spent fifty dollars 
at the sale. And Mrs. Thompson spent 

i forty-nine. And the cake table took in 
thirty-eight. And the ice cream was sold, 
thanks to the voracity of the children, for 


u 
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nineteen dollars. And some pictures which 
had been donated by Mrs. Bumpkin sold for 
thirty-one dollars, and the gambling cakes, 
with rings and gold dollars in them, cleared 
fifteen. Still, when it was all reckoned up, 
eighty-three dollars stood to the credit of 
the roof! In affairs of this kind, results, not 
expenses, are considered. 

Surely the venture was a success. Al- 
though from the point of view of bringing 
the ladies of the congregation together— 
well, the less said about that the better. In 
any event, parts of Dumfries Corners were 
cooler the following summer than they had 
ever been before. 

And then,in the natural sequence of events, 
the next year came. The hospital and the 
inn and the various other institutions of the 
city indorsed by prominent names, but void 
of resources, as usual, left the church so poor 
that something had to be done to repair the 
cellar of St. George’s by outside effort, water 
leaking in from the street. The matter was 
discussed, and the amount needed was set- 
tled upon. This time St. George’s needed 
ninety dollars. It didn’t really need so 
much, but it was thought well to ask for 
more than was needed, ‘'because then, you 
know, you’re more likely to get it.” 


The Book-Cake-and-Cream Sale of the 
year before had been so successful that 
everybody said: ‘‘By all means let us have 
another literary afternoon at Mr. Peter’s.” 

“All right!” said Peters calmly, when the 
project was suggested. ‘‘Certainly! Of 
course! Have anything you please at my 
house. Not that I am running a casino, but 
that I really enjoy turning my house inside 
out ina good cause once ina while,” he added 
with a smile,which those about him believed 
to be sincere. ‘‘Only,’ said he, ‘‘kindly 
make me master of ceremonies on this oc- 
casion.” 

“Certainly!” replied the vestry. 
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A good evidence that a business revival has 
gone broadcast over this country is the ‘“‘Lake 
Shore Limited,” the star train of the Vanderbilt 
system, between New York and Chicago, which 
is daily comfortably filled. With a view to tak- 
ing the best possible care of its patrons, the 
New York Central has arranged to increase the 
equipment of this train by placing an additional 
standard sleeper on the trains every day. To 
the regular traveler the appointments and com- 
forts of this train are well known, butif you 
have never made a trip on it, you owe it to 
yourself to see and enjoy the advance made in 
comfort and luxury in modern railway travel. 
Remember the fare is no higher on this train, 
except between New York and Chicago, while 
the accommodations and service place this par- 
ticular train conspicuously at the head of the 
list, when compared with other lines.—Albany 
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thing is to be in your house you ought to have 
everything to say about it.” 

“T ask for control,” said Peters, ‘‘not be- 
cause I am fond of power, but because expe- 
rience has taught me that somebody should 
control affairs of this sort.” 

“Certainly,” was the reply again, and Pe- 
ters was made a committee of one, with pow- 
er to run the sale in his own way, and the 
vestry settled down in that calm and con- 
tented frame of mind which goes with the 
consciousness of solvency. 


with even the best 
soap which needs 
hard muscular rub- 
bing to make 
things clean. Gold 
Dust does all that 


Three months elapsed,and nothing was done. soap does andsaves 
No cards were issued from the home of Pet- time and much 
ers announcing a saleof any kind,cake,cream, i 
or books, and the literary afternoon seemed rubbing. 


to have sunk into oblivion. The chairman 
of the Committee on Supplies, however, hav- 
ing gone into the cellar one morning to in- 
spect the coal reserve, found himself obliged 
either to wade knee deep in water or to neg- 
lect his duty—and of course, being a sensi- 
ble man, he chose the latter course. He 
knew that in impecunious churches willing 
candidates for vestry honors were rare, and 
he, therefore, properly saved himself for fu- 
ture use. Wading in water might have 
brought on pneumonia,and he was aware that 
there really isn’t any reason why aman should 
die for a cause if there is a reasonable ex- 
cuse for his living in the same behalf. But he 
went home angry. 

‘“‘That cellar isn’t repaired yet,” he said to 
his wife. ‘‘You’d think from the quantity of 
water there that ours was a Baptist church 
instead of the Church of England.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” ejaculated his wife who, 
having that morning finished embroidering 
a centrepiece for the dinner table of the mis- 
sionaries in Madagascar, was full of con- 
scious rectitude. ‘‘A perfeet shame; who’s 
to blame, dear?” 

‘‘Peters,” replied the chairman. ‘‘Same 
old story. He makes all sorts of promises, 
and never carries ’em out. He thinks that 
just because he pays a few bills we haven’t 
anything tosay. But he’ll find out his mis- 
take, I'll call him down. IT’ll write him a 
letter he won’t forget in a hurry. If he 
wasn’t willing to attend to the matter he had 
no business to accept the responsibility. Ill 
write and tell him so.” 

And then the righteous wrath of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Supplies having 
expended itself in this explosion at his own 
dinner table, that good gentleman forgot all 
about it, did not write the letter, and in fact 
never thought of the matter again until the 


Send for free booklet—“ Golden Rules 
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next meeting of the vestry, when he suave- 
ly and jokingly inquired if the Committee on 
Leaks and Book Sales had any report to 
make. To hissurprise, Mr. Peters responded 


at once. 
‘Yes, gentleman,” he said, taking a check 


out of his pocket, and handing it to the 
treasurer. ‘The Committee on Leaks, Lit- 
erature, and Lemonade reports that the 
leak is still in excellent condition, and is 
progressing daily, while the literature and 
lemonade have produced the very gratify- 
ing sum of one hundred and thirty-seven dol- 
lars and sixty-three cents, a check for which 
I have just handed’ the treasurer.” 

Even the rector looked surprised. 

“Pretty good results eh?” said Peters. 
‘You ask for ninety dollars, and get one 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and sixty- 
three.cents. You can spend a hundred dol- 
lars now on the leak, and make a perfect 
leak of it, and havea balance of thirty-seven 
dollars and sixty-three cents to buy books for 
the Hottentots, or to invest in picture books 
for the blind asylum library.” 

‘““Ah—Mr, Peters,” said the chairman of 
the Committee on Supplies, ‘‘I—ah—I was 
not aware that you’d had the sale. I—ah-— 
I didn’t receive any notice.” 

“Oh, yes—we had it,” said Peters, rubbing 
his hands together buoyantly. ‘‘We had it 
last night, and it went off superbly.” 

“T am sorry,” said the chairman of the 
Committee on Supplies. ‘‘I should like to 
have been there.” . 

“T didn’t know of it myself, Mr. Peters,” 
said the rector, ‘‘but I am glad it was so suc- 
cessful. Were there many present?” 

‘“Well—no,” said Peters. ‘‘Not many. 
Fact is, Mrs. Peters and the treasurer here 
and I were the only persons present, gentle- 
men. But the results sought were more than 
accomplished.” 

“T don’t see exactly how, unless we are to 
regard this check as a gift,” observed the 
chairman of the Committee on Supplies cold- 
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Tsaell, T’ll tell you how,” said Peters. 
‘The check isn’t a gift at all. Last year you 
had a book sale at my house, and this year 
you voted to have another. I couldn’t 
very well object—didn’t want to, in fact. 
Very glad to have it. But last year we 
cleared up a bare eighty dollars. This year 
we have cleared up one hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars and sixty-three cents. Last 
year’s book sale cost me one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. The children who at- 
tended, aided and abetted by my own, 
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spilled so much ice cream on my dining-room 
rug that Mrs. Peters was forced to send it to 
the cleaners. A very charming young wom- 
an whose name | shall not mention, placed a 
chocolate eclair upon my library sofa while 
she inspected a volume of Gibson’s drawings. 
Another equally charming young woman 
sat down upon it, and, whatever it did to her 
dress, that eclair effectually ruined the cov- 
ering of my sofa. Then, as you may remem- 
ber, the sale of books took place in my libra- 
ry,andI had the pleasure of seeing, too late, 
one of our sweetest little saleswomen replen- 
ishing her stock from my shelves. She had 
sold out all the books that had been provid- 
ed, and ina mad moment of enthusiasm for 
the cause, parted with a volume I had secured 
after much difficulty in London, to complete 
a set of some rarity, for about seven dollars 
less than the book had cost.” Y 

‘““Why did you not object?” demanded the 
chairman of the Committee on Supplies. 

‘“My dear sir,” said Mr. Peters, ‘I never 
object to anything my guests may do, par- 
ticularly if they are charming and enthusias- 
tic young women engaged in Church work. 
But I learned a lesson, and last night’s book 
sale was the result. If the chairman of the 
Committee on Supplies demands it, here is a 
full account of receipts.” : 

Mr. Peters handed over a memorandum 
which read as follows: 


Saving on floors by not having Book Sale. $18.00 
Saving on carpets by not having Book Sale. 6.50 - 
Saving on library by not having Book Sale. 29.00 
Saving on time by not having Book Sale. 50.00 
Saving on furniture by not having Book Sale. 23.27 
Saving on incidentals by not having Book Sale. 586 
$137.63 


‘With this statement, gentleman,” said 
Mr. Peters suavely, ‘‘should the Finance 
Committee require it, 1am prepared to sub- 
mit the vouchers which show how much 
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wear and tear on a house is required to raise 
eighty dollars for the heathen.” 

**That,” said the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, ‘‘will not be necessary—though 
—,” and he added this wholly jocularly, 
“though I don’t think Mr. Peters should 
have charged for his time; fifty dollars is a 
good deal of money.” 

“He didn’t charge for his time,” mur- 
mured the treasurer. ‘‘In this statement he 
has paid for it!” 

“Still,” said he of Supplies, ‘‘the social end 
of it has been wiped out.” 

“Of course it has,” retorted Mr. Peters. 
“‘And a very good thing it has been, too. 
Did you ever know of a Church function that 
did not arouse animosities among the wom- 
en, Mr. Squills?” 

The gentleman, in the presence of men of 
truth, had to admit that he never knew of 
such a thing. 

“Then what’s the matter with my book 
sale?” demanded Peters. ‘It has raised 
more money than last year; has cost me no 
more—and there won’t be any social volca- 
noes for the vestry to sit over during the 
coming year.” 

A dead silence came over all, 

“‘f move,” said Mr. Jones, at whose house 
the meeting was held, ‘‘that we go into ex- 
ecutive session. Mrs. Jones has provided 
some cold birds, and a—ah— salad.” 


Mr. Jones’ motion was carried, and before 
the meeting finally adjourned, under the gen- 
ial influence of good fellowship and pleasant 
converse, Mr. Peters’ second book sale was 
voted to have been of the best quality.— 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, in Ladies’. Home 
Journal, 


Convicts’ Strange Employments 


NEGRO named Cannon, who is in jail at 

Russellville, in the United States, was 
always very musical, and quite an accom- 
plished player on the guitar, which he sore- 
ly missed when he became confined within 
the prison walls. He did not despair, how- 
ever, but found a very ingenious way of sat- 
isfying his craving for music. He took the 
tin pan in which his daily meal was brought, 
and converted it into the head of a banjo. 
Then, by some means or other, he got hold 
of a rough piece of poplar and smoothed it 
with an old broken-bladed knife, and this 
became the neck and pegs of the instru- 


ment. Then came the difficulty of the strings; 


+ 


. their dies and crucibles into a canal. 
f they got them into the prison was a mystery. 
A large number of well-executed five-cent 


but this also was successfully surmounted,for 
he happened to have twelve cents belonging 
to him, and the officials were persuaded to 
buy him five strings with them, and then 
the banjo was complete, and was at once 
made to give forth music. One of the jail- 
ors says that the negro really manages to 
play with wonderful sweetness on this in- 
strument so strangely made. 


One of the most daring occupations in 
which convicts ever engaged was surely 
that of two men, Coyue and Brown, incar- 
cerated in the State prison at Folsom, Cal., 
who actually went in for making counter- 


_ feit coin while the guests of their country, 


for use, of course, when such hospitality 
was no longer afforded them. A complete 
counterfeiting plant was discovered in the 
engine-room of the prison, and when the of- 
ficers who discovered it rushed in, the cen- 
victs leaped through a window and threw 
How 


pieces, which would easily have passed, 


‘were found. Only nickel coins were made, 


presumably because silver could not be ob- 
tained, and the metal had been taken from 
the engines which ran through the prison 
grounds for the purpose of hauling rock 
from the quarries. 


Convicts, however, may sometimes help 
other people besides themselves, for they 
possess a quantity of expert knowledge 
which may on occasion be of the greatest as- 
sistance. For instance, not long ago, the 
Victoria Penal Department was in a great 
fix, for the keys of the big safe which held 
its books, accounts, and money, had been 
lost, and all attempts to open it completely 
failed. The officials were in a quandary; 
but, at length, they wisely decided to cast 
all red-tape customs to the winds, and to 
adopt a very unusual plan by which the safe 
might be opened. A quiet, confidential 
message was sent to the governor of the 
nearest prison, which was at Pentridge, and 
that official was instructed to send at once 
the best pick-lock he had in his charge. In 
due course, the man arrived in charge of 
wardens, and was told to get inside the safe 
as quickly as possible. He looked at it fora 
moment, brought one of his instruments to 
bear upon it, and in a very short space of 
time, and without any bungling or damaging 
of the safe whatever, he had the door open. 
Then he was marched back to prison.—Tit- 
Bits. 


THE MINISTER’S COFFEE. 
Hurt Him Worse Than the Devil Did. 


“T used the old-fashioned cotfee from my 
babyhood, and, like many others, thought I 
could not live without it. Was in the army 
four years during the Rebellion, and came 
out very much broken in health. I was 
compelled to quit the active work of the 
ministry for more than a year at a time, 
suffering terribly from stomach and intesti- 
nal troubles and torpid liver, with the con- 
sequent nervous headache and prostra‘ion, 
lumbago, and rheumatism. 


“Four years ago, being confined to bed 
with these troubles and ulceration of the 
liver, my physician positively forbade the 
use of coffee, and brought me some Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee. Since that time, my- 
self and family have used no other coffee. 
All my intestinal trouble has been greatly 
relieved, and I no longer suffer from rheu- 
matism, and very ustle from torpid liver or 
biliousness. 

‘‘T am fully convinced that coffee is very 
largely responsible for the greater part of 
all stomach, intestinal, and liver troubles 
from which people suffer. I am now 58 
years old, and my health has been so much 
improved that I do as much work as I ever 
did, and with about as much comfort. I 
can conscientiously attribute it chiefly to 
the use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 
There are several friends who have had 
valuable experience with the leaving off of 
cotfee and the use of Postum Food Coffee. 
It gives me pleasure to add my testimony to 
help humanity to understand that the very 
general cause of sickness is, I consider, 
largely attributable to mistakes in the use 
of food and drink.” Rev. J. A. Flickinger, 
Pastor of the Lutheran Church, Ray’s Hill, 
Pa. Grocers sell Postum Coffee, and 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., make it at Battle 
Creek, Mich.. 
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present, as the entertainment was an im- 
portant one, and the President’s presence 
would attract a crowd. 

At the appointed time, the great man, 
laying aside, for the time, the heavy re- 
sponsibilities pressing upon him, descended 
to the basement, where an expectant crowd, 
mostly of servants and neighborhood boy- 
acquaintances, awaited his coming. A few 
of the dignitaries who had not forgotten 
their own boyish pranks, were present and 
occupied seats of honor with the President. 

There were pumpkins in all shapes and 
sizes—a pumpkin parade, a pumpkin dance, 
pumpkin actors and musicians, and the 
pumpkin entertainment wound up with a 
treat in the form of pumpkin pie—genuine 
cream and pumpkin pies, prepared under 
the superintendence of the housekeeper her- 
self who had taken her orders direct from 
her mistress—Mrs. Lincoln—the first lady 
in the land. 

The pie was delicious, well worth the 
price demanded, and, in connection with the 
admission fee, yielded a nice little sum, 
which, as announced by one of the honored 
cuests present, was to be applied to procur- 
ing dainties for the sick and wounded sol- 


diers. 
“Tt is better than frightening people, isn’t 


it daddy?” said Little Tad, after the meeting 
was over and the guests had taken their de- 
parture. ‘“‘Didn’t you pity those poor sol- 
diers yesterday, daddy?” 


“Indeed I did, my boy; and I am very glad 
that my Little Tad thinks more about their 
comfort than his own pleasure,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. 

“We'll go together to-morrow to see them 
enjoy it,” Tad declared. “Mother said I 
could order as many dainties from the 
bousekeeper’s store as I chose. I’m going 
to tell the nurse to buy a barrel of oranges 
and to order enough lemonade and ice cream 
to treat all the soldiers in the hospital.” 

According to his arrangement, he went 
with his father to visit the same hospital the 
next morning, and with his own hand lav- 
ished the delicacies he had brought upon 
the grateful patients. 

He said nothing about his pumpkin show, 
but somehow it leaked out, and the story 
reaching the soldiers’ ears, he became quite 
a hero in their eyes. 

Poor Little Tad! He and ‘‘daddy,” the pet 
name applied to his father, were the best 
of friends, ‘‘chums” in boys’ parlance, and 


Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Little Tad’s Hallow E’en 
BY BELLE V. CHISHOLM 


NE gloomy October day in the autumn of 
1863, ‘‘Little Tad” came into his father’s 
home office looking very glum. The Pres- 
ident-father was very busy, as he always 
was in those sad war-days, but seeing the 
sad expression on his little boy’s face, he 
smiled pleasantly, and laying down his quill, 
asked: ‘What is the matter with my little 
sunshine man to-day?” 

“T wish I wasn’t the President’s boy on 
Fourth of Julys and Hallow E’ens,” Tad 
grumbled without looking up. 

«“And what hardships has the President’s 
boy to undergo that other people’s boys es- 
cape?” asked the President with a merry 
twinkle in his honest eyes. 

‘““Pyesidents’ boys can’t go out and make 
pumpkin-ghosts, dummy scare crows, to 
frighten folks, like the Ellis boys are going 
to do.” returned Tad. ‘‘And they don’t 
have boys to play with, you kwon.” 

“They have as good right to their sport 
as other boys, Tad,’ and with a mist dim- 
ming his eyes as he thought of little Willie, 
Tad’s brother-playmate, who had died since 
they became ‘‘White House boys,”’ he ad- 
ded: ‘If you don’t care for playing with a 
big, long-legged fellow like me, I’ll be a boy 
awhile again and let the President rest.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” exclaimed Little 
Tad in great glee. ‘‘'Where can we get the 
pumpkins to begin?” 

“May be we can find something else to 
make a Hallow E’en out of, if the pumpkin 
is missing,’ laughed Mr. Lincoln. ‘‘Sup- 
pose we take a drive and look up our sport 
while we're spinning along the street now 
full of busy people.” 

‘All right,” Tad cried excitedly, and 
soon, the jolly ride over, he was following 
his father through the big field-hospital, 
where the sick and wounded were crowded, 
many of whom were very near death. He 
overheard one of the nurses telling some 
person that they were in sore need for deli- 
cacies for the sufferers, and that many of 
them would die for want of them if a new 
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the cruel bullet that laid his father low in 
death, shattered his young life, and left him 
only a shadow of his former bright, happy 
self. He lived on a few years, a sufferer, 
but though nothing that human love or hu- 
man skill could suggest or invent for his 
healing was left untried, he continued to fail 
year by year, month by month, until at last 
worn out with his sorrow, he went to meet 
the dear father in the better home beyond 
the skies, where parting never comes. 

_ “Died of a broken heart,” was the verdict 
of the doctors who had exhausted their skill 
in a faithful effort to ward off the foe of all 

-mankind—death. 


Chiidren In Japan 


HE children of Japan are without doubt 
the most amusing and charming little 
beings in the whole world. Their sweet- 
ness, good temper and pretty ways are 
proverbial. They are never angry, cry but 
seldom, and seem to be ignorant of the very 
meaning of the words dispute, quarrel or 
fight, but are sweet natured, amiable and 
gay. 
' The life of a Japanese baby before it can 
use its feet is not a very happy one, for it 
practically spends the first two years of its 
life tied to some one’s back. It’s little legs 
are tied tightly down, and astring is passed 
under its arms and then around the neck of 
the person who carries it, thus allowing its 
arms and head free play. As the poor 
mite’s only amusement is sleeping, and it 
has no pillow or other support, the little 
head hangs first on one side and then on the 
‘other, unless it falls straight back, and you 
wonder every time you see it why its neck 
does not break. 

But it does not, and after sleeping thus 
for a time baby will suddenly wake up and 
begin looking around in a perfectly content- 
ed and even happy way. Of course they 

ery sometimes, but it is generally because 
they are hungry, or the string has become 
too tight. Considering that they have so 

little amusement, and are always tied up, I 

think Japanese babies cry less than any 

other babies in the world. 

In Japan children are dressed in a fashion 
quite different from the children in Ameri- 
ca. Their clothing consists of a long robe 
called a kimono, which falls to their ankles. 
It is open in front, but is lapped across and 
held in*place by a sash, which is folded 

softly and knotted around the waist. Their 
- feet are generally bare, but afew wear a 
_ species of Japanese wooden shoes or sand als 
of straw. The kimonos worn by the chil- 
dren are made of rich silk, often of very 
_ brilliant colors, and most magnificently em- 
‘broidered with strange Japanese characters 
and signs, which we cannot understand , or 

‘else with birds, flowers, or human figures, 
in various gay colors. In winter, when 
" snow or rain is falling, the children put on, 
in addition, overcoats made of long pieces of 

straw, which are absolutely impenetrable, 
and at the same time very light in weight. 


- One very strange custom is that the hair 
hee the children is never allowed to grow 
Their heads are shaved from infancy, 
although often a little tuft of hair, shaped 
like a crown is left on the top, or else two 


’ 


or s1X 


a little; but, because it has been 
80 Often, itis wiry, and more like a 


brush with very stiff bristles than anything 
else. At about the same age, the hair of 
the girls is allowed to grow long, and is 
dressed in a most complicated manner, and 
ornamented with fancy pins of all colors, 
with birds, etc. The work of arranging the 
hair, indeed, is so difficult that it is done 
only once a week, and the Japanese girls 
are not allowed to use pillows like ours, lest 
they should disarrange the elaborate struc- 
ture upon their heads, but rest their poor 
little necks instead upon tiny wooden blocks 
or benches, which prevent the head from 
touching the floor.— Pleasant Howrs. 


LITTLE boy declared that he loved his 
mother ‘‘with all his strength.” He 
was asked to explain what he meant by ‘‘with 
all his strength.” He said, ‘‘Well, I'll tell 
you. You see we live on the fourth floor 
of this tenement; and there’s no elevator, 
and the coal is kept down in the basement. 
Mother is dreadfully busy all the time, and 
she isn’t very strong; so. I see to it that the 
coal hod is never empty, I lug the coal up 
four flights of stairs all by myself. And it’s 
a pretty big hod. It takes all my strength 
to get it up here. Now isn’t that loving my 
mother with all my strength?”’ 


From Kentucky :—In these days of ryenleben 
unrest, I am only too glad to do what I can to 
promote such an enterprise as Tur Livine 
CuurcH. It behooves all defenders of the Faith 
to be loyal to one another. 
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‘Chinese dogs are taught to subsist upon 
boiled rice with a little milk, and become 
so placid that they will not even bark,” says 
Dr. Oswald. 

This seems to demonstrate the fact that a 
largely vegetable diet inclines to quiet the 
nervous system, where, on the contrary, a 
diet composed largely of flesh is ultimately 
irritating, particularly to one confined 
mostly to mental work. 

Grape-Nuts was placed on the market for 
the use of brain-workers. It is a concen- 
trated nourishing food, containing in its 
make-up minute particles of phosphate of 
potash obtained from the field grains. This, 
when combined, as nature combines it in 
the human body, with albumen, makes the 
gray matter of the brain and the nerve cen- 
tres; therefore, the use of Grape-Nuts sup- 
plies the brain-worker with steady renewal 
of the daily losses from his employment. 
Grape-Nuts do build brains, as can be dem- 
onstrated by ten days’ or two weeks’ use. 
There comes a steady, sturdy feeling of in- 
dependence and strength. 

The question of properly selected food is 
the question of the day, and the individuals 
who give this question their care and atten- 
tion will become best fitted to make a suc- 
cess of life. Grocers sell Grape-Nuts food. 


The New Models 


of the 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT Hl 
327 Broadway, New York 


ONE 7 HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
", ingcan be madeona Lawton 
es Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples. 
ot work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Vesey St,, New York. 


? 69 Dearborn 'Btreet, Chicago. 


Ghurch Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 


Send for our free 
116 Elizabeth St., N.Y. 
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Church Plans 
For Sale 


The plans of an Hastern church 
are offered for sale, providing 
for an edifice of wood, strictly 
on Gothic lines, with tower 13x17 
feet at base, and 56 feet high; 
body of church 65x88 feet, with 
clerestory and open roof, sup- 
ported by trusses. Cost of com- 
pleted structure, $5,000. Partic- 
ulars can be obtained of 


G. B., care of The Living Church. 
96-396 39 a 9 90-0 aE a RE a ae ae ae ale ate ae ae HE 


SE AE RE Me ae aE aE RE ae Re aE ae ae aE ae EE PeTTTT TTT TTS. 
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Bind Your Copies ¢ 


Che Diving Church 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
1) cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Mastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining’, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tue good that Mellin’s Food does lives after 
it. It equips the infant fed upon it with firm 
flesh, strong limbs, and all the other requisites 
of a sound body. He who starts out in life in a 
state of perfect health has eapital to draw upon 
through all his future. 


: 600° The Living Church ~ Oct. 28 1899 % me 


ROASTS 


ARE GIVEN AMOST DELICATE 
AND APPETIZING RELISH, IF 
JUST TOUCHED UPA BIT WITH 


LEA : 
PERRINS 
_ SAUCE 


\ee 
“ORIGINAL & GENUINE worcesteR™ I 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THIS SAUCE 
HAS GIVEN PERFECT SATISFAC 
TION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


4 DUNCAN'S SONs, 
Onn PY 'NewYorK, 4078, 


What to Do in Emergencies 


A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
/the pace for the: day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
- Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures, 


High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


N case of burns, pour on sweet-oil and lime- 
water, or vaseline should be droppedon. Put 
it on instantly,to keep out the air, and then 
send for the doctor; but remember that to ex- 
clude the dir is the first thing to be done. For 
a sprain, keep the injured part in water just as 
hot as it cam be endured, and after that keep 
the part covered with hot flannels just as hot as 
they can possibly be handled and borne on the 
flesh. To wring out flannels in hot water, drop 
the flannel in a towel as it is taken out of the 
water—and it can be ‘‘fished’’ out with a large 
spoon or a fork—then twist the ends of the 
towel until the flannel is wrungdry. This is an 
easy way, and, strange to say, not always 
known. 


It may be well to state here that many women 
will persist in cleaning gloves on their hands 
with benzine, or some other inflammable stuff, 
in a room artificially lighted or warmed. Every 
one should be made to realize that it is by no 
means necessary to bring the stuff into actual 
contact with flame to cause it to ignite, but that 
the fumes will ignite if there is a light or fire in 
the room. Some authorities state that it is not 
even safe to use benzine in a room where there 
is a radiator or a register, and certainly not 
where there is a fire of any sort, even shut up 
tight in a stove. Benzine should never be al- 

lowed to stand in the bottle or in anything a 
.| where hot sunshine strikes upon it; for af long B est L. 1 ne 
ago ‘a dwelling house in’a country town was to ; 
burned to the ground from that cause. 

Another thing that it is well to know is that 
cases of intense nausea may be very often re- Puget Sound 
lieved, when all other means fail, by putting as 
directly upon the stomach a bit of flannel wrung 
out in the very coldest water possible, then, with é 
a towel folded, cover the stomach and abdomen. Three good ways of going 


The moment the towel becomes dry, change it are via St. Paul, Denver 


for a fresh one, and never allow the flannel to Billi Eith 
become warm, but keep another piece ready to OF UMNgs. ither way 


replace it. It is a simple remedy, and has re- by “The Burlington” from 
lieved nausea that no other means reached. d 5 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


ILLINOIS 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


fyiuee Cra 
AYLIGHT QU PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, Pull- 
man Buffet Open and Compartment, Sleeping Oars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

Tt can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Ohicago, Il. 
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Educational 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


i 


Home School, Washington. D.C. 


Mrs. LAurA OsBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses of instruc ion. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1446 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


i 


ILLINOIS 


A small baby pillow, three or four linen cases 
for it, a good-sized pair of soft crib blankets, | zs, 
are very useful things to keep on hand and The European plan Dining 
ready for illness. The little pillow slips in un- Car service is a special feature 
der the tired, aching head at just the right 
angle, where a large pillow cannot be crowded or 
coaxed to stay, and the soft small blankets filla 
thousand needs, too many to be mentioned. 
These are hints born of experience and the need 
of an emergency closet; for it is experience Educational 
alone that teaches. Nor should any one forget 
to have at hand that friend in need—a hot wa- NEW YORK—STATE 
ter bag.—Harper’s Bazar. 


of excellence on this line. 
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Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Il, 


THE CH10ago DIOOERSAN SOHOOL FOR GIELS. 
Opened September’ 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, 800 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 


A MOQUETTE carpet was recently saved from 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T:D., Rector, Sycamore, Il. 


ruin by the prompt action cf a woman who had 


o 


EEE 
a Fi "i . discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin. d 
St Mary’s School, Knoxville, Til, just tipped over the contents of a large ink- Pouchkeepele, Ni Y. 
Now in Its Thirty-second Year. stand upon its delicate surface. She rushed to —————————_—$—_—_———————=—__— 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of | the kitchen and snatched from the table a pint VIRGINIA , 


a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there isa vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 

Ruv. C. W. LEFFINGWELL. Rector. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Il. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyvres Headmaster. 


Nee) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Bradford Academy. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also Pre- 
paratory and Optional. 4Year begins Sept. 20th, 1899. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 
——_—_—_—_$_——_—_————= 


MINNESOTA 


_ EE 
St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BIsHoP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 
See 


MICHIGAN 


s s ’ 
University School of Music. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
(ary. { 


bowl filled with milk. This was instantly poured ’ s See Se 
over the spot without stopping to take up the Episcopal High School of Virginia, i 


u ; A . Near Alexandria. ae 
ink. By the time the whole was wiped up, the For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


| stain had almost disappeared. A little rubbing | 0D application. 
with soap and water to take off the grease left ] 
from the milk was all that was needed to oblit- . WISCONSIN ; ONS 
erate the last vestige of the ink.—V. Y. Hvening 


Post. Racine College Grammar School, 


‘The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address , : ide 

- Bev. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


a] 
Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 
A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St 


e 
A Great Tonic Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. — 
‘ references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., ilwaukee; — 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo. F. 
i 4 Sey mour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esa. ‘Ch 
regained by use of cago: WV. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 


‘Tun Sister SUPERIOR. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate —— 
| Genuine bears name Horsford’s hice CARRIAGE BUYERS CAN i 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world se) = 


L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. — 


i Vitality, strength and vigor are§ 


ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNE Ss 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind, 


**A Hand-Saw is the Pro 
is a Good Thing, Thing for — 
but not to ‘Houwsc= — 
Shave with.’’ 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Study of the Bible, and the Study of Social Problems 


The universal interest in the critical study of the Bible and social problems creates a demand 


from every Churchman for authoritative information on these subjects. 


In order to do our part in sup- 


plying this information, we are arranging for a series of papers on the Bible and another on Social 


Subjects. 


We are endeavoring to secure the ablest writers, not only in America but in England for 
this work, and the names given below are an earnest of what we propose to do. 


All of these papers 


are written expressly for Tz Cuurcumay, and will be copyrighted. 


The opening paper is a general introduction to the two series, 
written by the Rr. Rey. Brooke Foss Wrsrcort, D. D., D.C. L., Lord 


Bishop of Durham. 
THE BIBLE 


“Tum VALUE OF THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE FOR ITS DEVO- 
TIONAL Use, by the Ruv. R. L. Orrimy, M.A., Vicar of Winterbourne 
Bassett, late Principal of Pusey House, Oxford, Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Bampton Lecturer. : 
“PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN THE BIBLE,’’ by the Rev. CHaries W. EH. 
Bopy, D. D. (Ho.), D. C.L. (T.C. T.), Professor of Old Testament Liter- 
ature and Interpretation, General Theological Seminary. 

“Some Mzrfops or Nuw Testament Stupy,”? by the Rev. JOHN 
Humeurey Barsour, D.D, Professor of Literature and Interpretation at 
the New Testament, Berkeley Divinity School. iy 

‘ Typ INCARNATION AND Moprrn Srupy or THE Bisix,” by the Rxy. 
Joun P. Permrs, D. D. (Ya.), Ph.D. (Ya.), Sc. D. (Un. of Pa.), rector at 
St. Michael’s Church, New York City. i 

“Pan Stupy oF THE BIBLE AS THE WorD or Gop,” by the Ruy. 
Wiitam J. Goup, D. D. (Rac.), Warden of the Western Theological Seyp- 
inary. if 


The Introduction to the Series on Social Subjects will be by the Rr. 
Rev. Henry C. Portsr, D. D., D.C. L., Bishop of New York. 


“THe CHuRCH AND Pusiic OPINION,” by the Rey. H. Scorr Hor- 
LAND, M. A. (Oxford), Canon of St. Paul’s, London. 

“Tue Kinepom of Gop on Harta,” by the Very Rev. CHARLES 
W. Srusss, D. D., Dean of Ely. 


“THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE STATE,” by the Rey. Hastines Rasu- 
pDALL, M. A. (Oxford), D. D. (Durham), Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 

“Tap CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE WORK, by the Rev. T. C. Fry, D. D. 
(Cambridge), Headmaster of Berkhamsted School. 


“Tus CuurcH AND PurantTaropy,” by the Rev. J. O.S. Huntine- 
Ton, O. H.C. 


Father Huntington will also write three papers on “Tar CALL TO 
THE MINISTRY.” 


4 . : : > : 
Dr. Talbot, the Lord Bishop of Rochester, and other sae |e scholars at home and abroad, who will write for these series, will 


announce their subjects later. ¥ 


tq 


Subscription, $3.50; the Clergy. $3.00, r Single copies of any issue sent free upon request, 


THE CHURCHMAN COMPANY, 47 Lafayette Place. New York. 
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The Living Church 


Nov. 4, 1899 


DRAWN FROM THE PORTRAIT OF CROMWELL BY SAMUEL COOPER, 
IN SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Co you tell, offhand, in just what century Cromwell was born? 


you even tell how he died >? 


Reading history is delightful when it can be 
taken asa recreation. The Century Magazine has 
printed some of the greatest histories of our time, 
and in 1900 it will follow them with a superbly 
illustrated life of Oliver Cromwell, written by the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P., than whom there 
is no one more competent to treat Cromwell in the 
spirit of the end of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Morley is the authorized biographer of Gladstone, 
and his work as a historian is well known. 

The illustrations of the history will be remark- 
able. Besides original drawings by well-known 
artists, there will be valuable unpublished portraits, 
permission to reproduce which has been given by 
Her Majesty the Queen, and by the owners of 
some of the most famous collections in Europe. 

Why not make this your serious reading for 
1900, remembering, too, that it is only one of 
scores of good things in The Century ? 


Begin your subscription with SNovember. 


Can 


The November Century 


in which the Cromwell history opens, is 
one of the most beautiful numbers of a 
magazine ever issued, printed in colors, 
the cover designed by Krnest Haskell. 

It contains the first instalment of ¢*The 
Biography of a Grizzly,’’ the most im- 
portant work of Ernest Seton«Thomp- 
son, the author of “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” strikingly illustrated by the au- 
thor. 

‘*The Autobiography ofa Quack,’’ 
the serial story by Dr. S. Weir Mit- 
chell, begins in this issue, a curious psy- 
chological study, full of humor and enter- 
tainment. 

Mark Twain furnishes a chapter from 
the autobiography which it was said re- 
cently he was working on and would hola 
back for a hundred years. 

Captain Joshua Slocum’s ‘‘Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World’? is 
one of the hits of the magazine year. In 
the November Century Captain Slocum 
describes his callat Juan Fernandez and 
his visit with the family of Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Samoa. 

Governor Theodore Roosevelt con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ Military Prepared- 
ness and Unpreparedness,” and Presi-= 
dent Eliot of Harvard writes of ‘‘The 
Forgotten Millions.” There are three 
unusually strong stories (all of them illus- 
trated), and a most entertaining article, 
illustrated, on ** Wagner from Behind 
the Scenes,’ describing ‘‘ scenery that 
acts,” 

Buy it on any news-stand (price 35 cents), 
cr begin a year’s subscription with this 
November number, remittizg $4.00 to the 
publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 

Union Square, New York. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


tion to cover expenses of the South 
African campaign, Parliament has 
been prorogued, and the English 
War Office will proceed to clear the atmos- 
phere as soon as possible. Troops are reach- 
ing the scene of the trouble in such numbers 
that resistance to British authority can be 
crushed by sheer weight. Loss of life on 
both sides has been heavy, particularly of 
British officers, there being in the English 
army an unwritten law which bars leaders 
from taking the same precautions for their 
safety which are afforded the rank and file. 
Nothing has transpired to lead to the belief 
that there will be any outside interference 
in the struggle, neither will the opportunity 
be seized upon as favorable for creating en- 
tanglements in the Far East which would 
involve Great Britain. The activity in mil- 
tiary and naval circles, however, indicates 
an intention on the part of England to be 
prepared for any emergency. 
ey Sh 
OLLOWING THE LEAD OF MORE 
advanced countries, German manufac- 
turers have, within the past year, paid more 
attention to industrial combination. There 
now exist what in the United States would 
be called trusts, controlling the manufacture 
of iron, wire goods, woolen goods, textiles, 
wall paper, etc. With few exceptions, com- 
binations have been effected with little op- 
position, and dividends have been increased. 
There exists a contest between producers 
and consumers, the former to keep up the 
tariff and increase it if possible, and the lat- 
ler to bring about a reduction. 
oe on 
CCORDING TO LATEST MAIL AD- 
vices, China is subject to inner as well 
as outer demolition, having in progress 
three distinct and well developed rebellions 
atthe present time. In Chekiang the dis- 
turbancé is owing to religious differences. 
The punishment of the leader, Ying, re- 
cently captured, is asked by Church authori- 
ties, and his release is asked by the people. 
The Szechuan rebels are virtually in con- 
trol in several districts, and the Manchurian 
rebels are making things lively along the 
great wall, 250 miles from Tientsin, robbing 
natives and looting small towns. Their 
proximity to Pekin makes their depreda- 
tions particularly dangerous, as showing the 
weakness of the government, Serious dif- 
ferences between the commanding officers 
threaten at any time to divide the imperial 
army into opposing factions. 
SS ye 
ROM ARTICLES IN SCIENTIFIC AND 
mechanical journals, it may be ques- 
tioned if wonderful results expected from 
liquid air will ever be attained. The con- 
tention of Prof. Trigler that he had discov- 
ered a means of liquifying air which, by the 
economy of production, would make the use 
of the frigid fluid for many purposes, com- 
mercially possible and profitable, is disputed 


H AVING VOTED AN APPROPRIA- 


by scientific men. While there is no ques- 
tion as to the wonderful properties of liquid 
air, its commercial application involves 
problems which have not yet been solved. 
It may be that some time in the future one 
gallon of liquid air per day, delivered at 
one’s home, will furnish heat, light, and re- 
frigeration, for twenty-four hours, but until 
the matter has passed the experimental 
stage, and demonstration taken the place of 
assertion, the public will continue to pay 
coal, gas, and ice bills. 
= 
ECAUSE OF ITS MAGNITUDE, CON- 
siderable interest attaches to the dispo- 
sition of the fortune left by the late Cornel- 
ius Vanderbilt. Speculation as to succession 
to the bulk of the property is set at rest by 
the official announcement that Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, the second son, a young 
man who but recently attained his majority, 
will be responsible for its direction. Be- 
cause of his marriage, bitterly opposed by 
his parents, and which resulted in alienating 
father and son, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
is,figuratively speaking, cut off, although the 
million and a half he will receive would to 
any one but a multi-millionaire be consid- 
ered a magnificent fortune. To prevent a 
contest and avoid hard feeling, Alfred 
Gwynne, in a burst of brotherly feeling, pre- 
sents the disinherited eldest son with six 
millions, which amount, with what he al- 
ready possesses, will give him a pretty fair 
start and nourish his independent spirit. 
There are numerous iustances of the pur- 
chase of titled husbands, but in the present 
case Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., gave up 
thirty-five millions rather than his bride, 
nor does the public think less of him for do- 
ing so. 
a 
DMIRAL DEWEY HAS HUNG UP HIS 
hat, and taken possession of the home in 
Washington presented to him by 43,000 ad- 
miring American friends. When first the 
project of the presentation was broached, 
the Admiral stated he would decline the gift 
were it from a few, but being in the nature 
of a tribute, he could do nothing but accept 
with thanks. The home is admirably locat- 
ed, and cost, furnished, about $50,000. An 
added reason for acceptance of the gift may 
be found in the announcement of the be- 
trothal of Admiral Dewey to the widow of 
the late General Hazen. The chain-letter 
scheme by which an enthusiast proposed 
to raise a fund for a home for Rear-Admiral 
Schley, will likely be supplanted by the 
the Women’s League, which has announced 
its intentions. At first the Rear-Admiral 
demurred, then signified his willingness to 
accept the gift of a home if the ladies wished 
to present it. 
Bees. 


HE MAJORITY OF THE READING 
public had probably lost sight of the fact 
that the United States has a claim against 


Russia, but attention is again drawn to the 
matter by the announcement that the case 
will be submitted to arbitration, on lines 
similar to that of the Venezuelan boundary 
lispute. Something over eight years ago 
Russian authorities seized off the coast of 
Siberia three American sailing vessels, and 
the hardships which the crews were obliged 
to endure formed the basis of a claim for 
damages in the sum of $150,000. The ships 
were seized within seven miles from the Asi- 
atic coast, and the American contention is 
that they were on the high seas, outside 
Russian jurisdiction. The fact that Russia 
has agreed to arbitration, emphasizes the 
strong friendship between thetwo countries, 
although the claim may be small in compar- 
ison with the expense of a heavy-weight ar- 
bitration tribunal. 
ey Gas 


EALTH OFFICERS OF SEVERAL 

large cities are confronted with a serious 
problem. Nearly every well regulated com- 
munity is governed by laws, precautionary 
measures, by which the public health is 
guarded against the ravages of contagion 
and disease. In the enforcement of these 
laws, which are for the common good, the 
authorities naturally look to the public to 
second their efforts, and if this assistance 
be not forthcoming, the public health is 
menaced. Practicing physicians are re— 
quired promptly to report any case of infec- 
tious or contagious disease, which ‘enables 
the authorities to take precautionary meas- 
ures. Some contagious cases reported in the 
daily press which are causing trouble, are 
the result of treatment by Christian Science 
and divine healing, and are notmade known 
to the authorities asrequired by State Boards 
of Health. The right of a patient to be 
treated by methods in accord with his belief 
is not questioned, unless such sc-called treat- 
ment exposes others to contagion. 


—_—s— 


N ECHO OF THE GREAT RAILROAD 
strike of 1894 was produced last week in 

Illinois, being a decision by the Superior 

court in one of the resulting blacklist cases. 

The decision is one of great importance, as 

defining the relation of employer and em- 

ploye. The plaintiff, who was in the em- 
ploy of the Northwestern road prior to the 

strike, alleged that owing to his participa- 

tion he had been blacklisted, and since then « 
had been unable to secure employment, 

hence the suit for damages. The defendant 
denied the existence of a blacklist, showed 

that several former strikers were employed, 

and asserted the right to look into the rec- 
ords of men before employing them. A 
strike not being illegal, there is no pre- 
judice against workmen -who keep within 
the bounds of the law, but such strikers as 
resort to force, destruction of property, and 
lawlessness, cannot be considered as de- 
sirable employes. The court held that the 
plaintiff had no grievance, 
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The Ninth Missionary Council | 


HE 2ist Sunday after Trinity, Oct. 
22nd,was ‘“‘Missionary Sunday” in St. 
Louis, and a notable day in the 
Church life of the city. Sermons on 
missions were delivered before crowded con- 
gregations in many of the churches. Bishop 
Hall preached at the cathedral; Bishop 
Nelson, at All Saints’; Bishop Scarborough, 
at St. Andrew’s; Bishop Gray, at Trinity; 
Bishop Dudley, at St. Peter’s; Bishop Talbot, 
at St. George’s; Bishop Millspaugh, at St. 
James; Bishop Brown, at Grace. In the af- 
ternoon an enthusiastic mass meeting of the 
Sunday school children was held in Music 
Hall, more than 3,000 persons thronging the 
building and crowding its utmost capacity. 
It was impressive and inspiring to see the 
great hall, brilliant with banners and bright 
with the eager faces of the children. Inter- 
esting and forceful addresses were made by 
the Bishop of Missouri and the Rev. J. Ad- 
dison Ingle, of our China mission. 

The Rev. H. L. Duhring said that ‘‘we 
have in round numbers 6,000 Sunday 
schools in this country, with 60,000 teachers 
and 600,000 scholars. Two years ago the 
Sunday schools’ Lenten offering for mis- 
sions was $81,000. Last year it was $88,000. 
Next year we hope for $100,000.” The clos- 
ing address was by Bishop Hare who told 
of mission work among the Indians. 

In the evening the cathedral was crowded 
in every nook and corner, at a missionary 
service, the noble Gothic edifice re-echoing 
with the Church’s grand missionary hymns. 
Eloquent addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry C. Swentzel, of St. Luke’s, Brook- 
lyn, L. I., the Rev. Dr. J. J. Faude, of Min- 
neapolis, and Bishop Gailor. 

Every one felt as this Lord’s Day closed, 
that the week of the Missionary Council 
had commenced with a Sunday of most up- 
lifting worship and stirring exhortation. 


THE OPENING SERVICE 


The attendance at the council was unusu- 
ally large, and it was one of the most success- 
ful and helpful missionary gatherings ever 
held by the American Church. Between 200 
and 300 delegates were in the city in time for 
the Celebration, at 10:30 a. M.,Tuesday, Oct. 
24th, in the cathedral. The Bishop of Min- 
nesota was celebrant, the Bishop of Albany 
epistoler, and the Bishop of Missouri gos- 
peler. The sermon, by the Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, was from Psalm li: 12and 13. It was 
a profound and earnest appeal for a deeper 
spiritwal life among all Church people. 


Nothing but this deepened religious life can 
restore to us our early missionary vigor. In ap- 
pealing simply for more money and for more 
men for missionary work, we are beginning at 
the wrong end. We are searching for fruit 
where we ought to be searching for the condi- 
tion of the roots. Missionary zeal, flaming, en 
during, overwhelming, can be the product of 
but one power, the Holy Spirit. It must spring 
from penitent faith, mighty as a giant for the 
pulling dowa of strongholds, because born of 
the Holy Spirit. This isa message of comfort 
and hope. We must admit that we have not in 
any adequate degree arisen to our missionary 
duty. Our achievements are considered worthy 
of but scant mention in the latest reviews of 
world-wide missionary activities. We are pro- 
portionately greater in wealth than any body of 
American Christians, and equal in intelligence 
to any, butin giving, and in work for missions, 
we are pitiably unworthy of our apostolic lineage 
and responsibilities. 

Though no tinge of pessimism should darken 


our thoughts, it is yet remarkable to note how 
the Church grew in the early days, 80 years ago, 
when the first missionary enthusiasm began. 
In 1828, when the total receipts for missions were 
but $5,723.00, we had already sent a missionary 
to West Africa, though he was requested to 
raise the money to build his own’school. The 
growing sense of duty resulted in 1835 in a new 
departure, and the Church was declared to be a 
missionary society. Within three years after- 
wards, thenumber of domestic missionaries had 
risen from 36 to 60, and the number of missions 
from 39 to 114, while we were carrying on for- 
eign work in-Greece, Syria,Crete, Persia,China, 
and West Africa, and the receipts for the first 
three years were $157,000. Great has been the 
increase during these 65 years; at the last Gen- 
eral Convention we had 4,842 clergy, and 683,000 
communicants, yet these figures would be much 
larger had not our missionary zeal been so 
largely quenched. Last year, out of 6,724 par- 
ishes and missions, only 3,722 gave anything to 
general missions. This lack is not due to in- 
sufficient machinery, or lack of organization, but 
to the need of fire—the tire of personal devotion. 
We ust not hesitate to realize the laxity of the 
present day in church attendance and in 
family prayers, the prevalence of divorce, the 
unreadiness of parents to lead their sons 
towards the holy ministry, so that we now have 
only one clergyman to 141 communicants, in- 
stead of one to 53as in 1838. We must contrast 
all these sad features of our modern life with 
the stricter and more reverent customs that ob- 
tained two generations ago. We must consider 
the flimsiness of many popular excuses for these 
conditions, dealing severely with such as a re- 
cent and widely advertised experiment in secur- 
ing $1,000-and-a-rectory parishes for applying 
clergy, and with those who suppose that ‘*sacer- 
dotalism” is responsible for our diminished pro- 
portion of candidates for Holy Orders. 

The concluding portion of this truly superb 
sermon was a stirring appeal to the clergy to 
follow the Apostolic example of those who said: 
‘“We cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard,” concerning our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour. 


There were thirty-five bishops in the pro- 
cession. A large number of persons, fully 
500, received at the Celebration. 


ORGANIZATION 

At 3:30 P. M., the council metin St.Peter’s 
church. Bishop Whipple, as senior bishop, 
presided, and the Rev. Dr. Henry Anstice 
was re-elected secretary. Bishop Tuttle 
welcomed the delegates, assuring them of 
the boundless hospitality of their St. Louis 
hosts: 

“Tf there be anything lacking in the cheer 
or the warmth, I beg you to put it to the ac- 
count of the awkwardness of our manners, and 
not the promptings of our hearts. ° 

Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, respond- 
ed to Bishop Tuttle’s happy address. The 
routine reports of the various boards, all of 
which were printed, were submitted to the 
proper committees. A message of greeting 
was sent, on motion of Bishop Hall, of Ver- 
mont, to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, which will hold its fourth golden 
jubilee from June, 1900 to June, LS (Lee 
resolution was also adopted, striking all sub- 
jects from the programme which were not 
on strictly missionary subjects. 

THE BOARD OF MANAGERS REPORT 

Was read. It was encouraging. 

Total receipts for the fiscal year ending Aug. 
31, 1899, including “specials,”? were $866,858.- 
59. Of this sum, $388,092.25 were in contribu- 


tions, and $114,598.95 in legacies. The total sum 


available for appropriations was $502,691.30. The 
t jal contributions show an increase of more 


than $30,000 over those-of two years ago, though 
a decrease of $14,488.39, as compared with last 
year’s contributions. The number of parishes 
and missions contributing was 3,746, being 24 
more than last year, and morethan ever before; 
and the total contributions are more than in 
any previous year save last year. The total 
amount appropriated in Mayand June, 1899, for 
the year was $525,000. 


OUR INCREASED MISSIONARY RESPONSI- 
BILITIES—THE PHILIPPINES. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the afternoon was the discussion on the 
Philippines, opened by Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, who came out squarely in support 
of the policy of the administration in taking 
the Philippines under national protection. 


I think of the question as the Philippine 
quadrilateral. To my mind, there were but four 
unalterable alternatives. We were obliged either 
to leave the islands under Spanish control, for 
a renewal of hostilities; we were obliged to 
leave them to destroy themselves in internecine 
strife; we could have left them to be fought 
over by European nations; or we could have 
assumed the position of protectors of the islands. 
I see no other conclusion, and the fourth alter- 
native was the only one which ought to have 
been taken. We did take it, and this great trust 
must be administered. Our prayers now should 
be for wisdom and ‘counsel rather than even for 
peace. 

The Bishop read a letter which had’ been re- 
ceived from a Filipino, in which the statement 
was made that many of the Filipinos, estranged 
from the established Church of the island, had 
already come into the Episcopal Church, and 


found it all that they desired. If an hundredth. 


part of the stories which are current concerning 
the lamentable results of Roman Catholic relig- 
ion in the Philippines is true, their need of a 
pure Catholicism is great. We have the same 
stories from Mexico and Brazil, and all coun- 
tries under the undisputed sway of Rome. 

The Bishop made an eloquent pl a for mis- 
sionary equipment in the Philippines. What 
was necessary immediately, was a church build- 
ing in Manila, a parish building, and three 
priests, at least; a school for boys and a school 
for girls, and a small band of earnest women. 

The work of Chaplain Pierce at Manila was 
most highly commended by the Bishop. He is 
faithful, careful, indefatigable. He has not 
only fulfilled his expected duty as an army chap- 
lain, but has organized a Church mission in 
Manila, where he has celebrated the weekly 
Holy Eucharist since Christmas Day, 1898. 


The next speaker was Sergt. John H. 
Peyton who had just returned from a three 
months’ tour in the Philippines, visiting 
Manila and many points in five of the larger 
islands. 


Here are three great tribes, and 60 languages 
and dialects. The real conqueror of the islands 
has been the Roman Catholic hierarchy. The 
Archbishop of Manila was the real governor 
general of the archipelago. For 300 years the 
people have been gradually Romanized. 

Speaking of the Filipinos, Sergt. Peyton told 
of the devotion of the people to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The churches were always 
crowded with the natives, even where the con- 
ditions were unfavorable, where the army occu- 
pied the villages. There are practically no seats 
in the churches, and the service lasts from one 
to one anda half hours. I never saw one per- 
son leave the church during service. I never 
saw one speak to another during the service. I 
believe they are, in their ignorance, in their 
blindness, as deeply religious as it is possible for 
a simple, childlike people to be. They have been 


terribly oppressed by the Church, but with all — 
this oppression there was no deviation from — 


their religion. There is no sectarianism, These 
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people have every one been taught the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments and 
the catechism. They have every one in infancy 
been baptized into the Body of Christ. I do not 
know that on the earth there is a people so 
cleanly, so moral, so temperate and so devout as 
they are, What they need, in my opinion, is the 
Bible to remove from them the errors under 
which they are struggling. In a market, one 
day, as I stood there, 70 Bibles were sold in 
three hours. The people are bright—not of any 
great depth of mind, I should judge—but are apt 
to learn. 

Intense interest was manifested by the coun- 
cil as Sergt. Peyton ably and eloquently spoke, 
and many questions were asked him at the close 
of his address, especially concerning a statement 
that had been attributed to him that the army 
in the Philippines was corrupt and immoral. 
He said that he had been incorrectly quoted, 
and that some of the noblest men he had ever 
known were in the army. He deplored, how- 
ever, the many temptations of army life in a 
distant land, and most earnestly urged the send- 
ing of more clergymen to look after the spirit- 
ual welfare of the soldiers. The omission by 
Congress to provide sufficient chaplains for the 
new regiments was declared to have been an 
unintentional oversight. There are now only 
five chaplains ‘to 40,000 men at present in the 
islands. 

PUERTO RICO. 


The evening session was of absorbing in- 
terest, St. Peter’s spacious church being 
filled by an eager congregation. Cuba and 
Puerto Rico were the subjects discussed. 
Several papers were read by missionaries 
who had visited or resided in these islands, 
and after each paper there was a short dis- 
cussion. The result of these discussions 
was the conclusion that the Church should 
send a bishop to Puerto Rico, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to bring in a resolution 
to this effect. The committee comprises 
Bishop M. N. Gilbert, Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
Nelson, and Mr. W. H. Boniface, 

The Rev. Geo, B. Pratt, our missionary at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, the appointed writer 
on this branch of the topic, was unable to 
attend the council, His admirable paper 
was therefore read by one of the secretaries. 

After speaking of the recent hurricane 
and its effects, he said: 


The missionary field remains the same as be- 
fore wind and flood. Human souls are still 
there. If anything, there is a riper harvest to 
reap, for, as the people have been deprived of 
their sustenance, they are more in condition to 
receive the glad and recuperative tidings of our 
ever prolific Gospel of the centuries. Mission- 
aries in the true spirit of Christ are the more 
urgently called. There is not a hamlet of slim 
houses or tumble-down shacks but what the 
largest room, or spot under a tree, would be 
crowded and filled with eager and hungry listen- 
ers. Curiosity at first would cut some figure, 
but the result would be as with the school 
children in the Deserted Village: Those who 
came to scoff would remain to pray. There would 
be realized untold conversions, repentances, and 
cultures of character. An awakening and stir- 
ring-up are needed; first, because there are 
scores of callous, indifferent, and ignorant souls. 
They have lost religion and its blessed teachings 
and results. 

The present condition of Church work in 
Puerto Rico is centred at two points—San Juan 
and Ponee. There is not asingle spot outside of 
these two places, upon an island 90 by 40 miles, 
where the Episcopal Church missions have been 
planted. For eight months, a good congregation, 
with a communicant list of 40 members, has as- 
sembled each Lord’s Day at San Juan, under the 
organized name of the church of St. Joun the 
Baptist, with due authority and sanction of the 
Bishop of Chicago, under whose pastoral care 
Puerto Rico is now assigned and administered. 
Of the prominent religious bodies of the States, 
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this is, at the present writing, the only organ- 
ization upon distinct Church lines, except the 
Roman Catholics in San Juan proper. The con- 
gregation consists of the military, white citizens, 
and a few colored people of the city. There 
have been many changes in the composition of 
the congregation since it first assembled; but 
progress, not decay, is noted everywhere. 

In Ponce, the hurricane nearly demo ished 
our church, which is a building holding 200 per- 
sons. We have weekly Holy Eucharist, and 50 
communicants. The Sunday morning congrega- 
tions are about 80, and in the evening, about 200. 
We need at once a new church, with a new site, 
at Ponce, and two men who can journey from 
town to town as missionaries. Traveling rates 
are very high. We need mission schools at San 
Juan and Ponce. Only one tenth of the people 
can read and write. We need more hospital 
work. A prominent army officer lately said of 
St. Luke’s Hospital: ‘It is the best gift the 
Episcopal Church has made to Puerto Rico.”’ 


Chaplain Henry A. Brown, of the ‘‘Rough 
Riders,’’ was the speaker about Puerto 
Rico, and in a very entertaining and forcible 
address, he described its attractiveness, the 
great needs and opportunities, and the won- 
derful future which will surely come to this 
fertile and beautiful island. 


He spoke of Puerto Rico physically, socially, 
and spiritually, extolling the scenery, the com- 
fortable and salubrious climate, the wonderful 
crops of every tropical and temperate growth, 
with harvests every month. Of the 1,000,000 
population, some 550,000 are pure Spanish, 
400,000 are a mixture of Spanish and native In- 
dians, and 50,000 are of various classes, including 
a few negroes. The ruling classes are highly 
educated, having studied in the United States 
or Hurope. They are refined, courteous. The 
majority of the islanders are poor, discouraged, 
oppressed, half-starved. Their illiteracy is due 
to Spanish rule, not to their lack of natural in- 
telligence. They are kind, generous, and warm- 
hearted, and not naturally lazy, for a tropical 
climate. They are eager for American customs. 
Spiritually, the conditions are not so encourag- 
ing. A well-known Jesuit priest has said that 
they are (Roman) ‘Catholic without religion.” 
The Romanists of the United States are ashamed 
of the failure of Rome in Puerto Rico, after 400 
years’ experiment. They are lax in morals, and 
care nothing for religion, as they understand 
religion. We are the ones who can help them. 
Our opportunity is here and now. We have a 
better chance in Puerto Rico than even in Cuba. 


Many volunteer speakers followed Chap- 
lain Brown, including Mr. Parker, Dr. Nel- 
son, Bishop Gilbert, Bishop Whipple, Dr. 
Blanchard, and Mr. Boniface, and others, all 
emphasizing the need of the hour, and many 
suggesting that a bishop be at once sent to 
Puerto Rico. One speaker said that— 


Such a bishop would also have charge of the 
splendid congregations of Church people in Vera 
Cruz, where there are 3,000 communicants, one 
parish alone having 1,500 communicants. These 
parishes are now cared for by the nearest 


Anglican bishop, at great cost of effort, and 
they have been cared for in this way for many 
years, 

IN CUBA 


A powerful description of the conditions 
and needs was read by the Rev. W. Dudley 
Powers, D. D., of Havana. He said in part: 


We can establish churches in the small towns 
at small cost, and do excellent and gratifying 
work. But we can not stop here. We need to 
be established in the centre of Cuban life— 
Havana. In this city our influence must be felt, 
and here we should fix our central home, from 
which should radiate our missionary enterprises 
and force. And here we find other conditions 
which make our purpose more difficult of execu- 
tion. Havana isa large city. The normal value 
of property there is high. . It is compactly built. 
There is little unused ground, and little desira- 
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ble property is on the market. If we buy we 
must expect to pay quite as large a price as we 
would in cities of the same siz2 in the United 
States, perhaps more. There is nothing cheap 
in Havana. An upper room, or a small, cheap 
chapel on a distant or unattractive street, will 
never invite or persuade the Cuban people. 
With them, things stand for things, The upper 
room is the cheap abode of a little society, and 
they wish nothing of that kind. It may be that 
in the course of years, with our rented halls and 
upper rooms, we could win our way to their 
hearts and minds, but long before we shall have 
won many, history will have repeated itself, 
and the other denominations—full of faith and 
generosity and sacrifice—will have pre-empted 
the territory and secured the affection of the 
masses of the people, leaving us in the. conscious- 
ness of duty’s demand, struggling to maintain a 
little work to save our reputation and to protect 
our conceit. Already the Baptists have spent 
$65 000 for their Church in Havana, and the 
Methodists have taken a $30,000 option on a lot 
for theirs, Weare waiting. But we, too, must 
buy, and establish ourselves before these people, 
There must be in Havana something which will 
stand for the dignity, strength, worth, and in- 
tention of this Church. This should be a church 
or an orphanage, with its attached chapel, or, 
better still, both. 

The least desirable representatives of our civ- 
ilizition are crowding into Cuba. They bear 
with them the evils of our American society. 
Even those high in authority, from whom we 
rightfully expect much, are not always Christian 
aids. I note the meeting of the Jockey Club, 
ordered for and held last Sunday, and: its presi- 
dent is an American general, and among its 
vize-presidents are other American generals. 

In order to make sure of the foregoing state- 
ments in regard to the meeting of the Jockey 
Club, Dr. Powers cabled to Havana and asked 
for the facts. He received an answer to the 
effect that, on account of rain, the meeting had 
been postponed until the next Sunday. 


Dr. Powers was followed by the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, in an address glowing with 
earnestness and enthusiasm: 


God gave the United States the opportunity to 
come to the civil and political relief of Cuba. 
Not less has God given to the Church the oppor- 
tunity to come to the religious relief of Cuba. 
Twenty-five years ago, Bishop Whipple was 
asked by spiritually minded men in Havana who 
were weary of Rome, who longed for a pure 
religion, if he would not establish a mission in 
Cuba, Bishop Whipple, at one time, confirmed 
116 in this mission, which thus was started 
from within Cuba, and there soon were in 
Havana six stations, with 325 vonfirmed. per- 
sons. He begged for help from our Foreign 
Missionary Committee, and in 1884 there was an 
appropriation of $1,000 a year voted for this 
Cuban work. Prominent Cubans said there were 
at that time 1,500,000 persons waiting and long- 
ing for the Church in Cuba. But we had no 
money. We missed that glorious opportunity. 
Bishop Young, of Florida, took hold of this 
work, but grew disheartened at the apathy he 
met in the United States, concerning this unprec- 
edented opportunity. One man and his lay- 
helper stood by the work, however, for a while, 
in spite of lagging support, until finally the 
Baptists made him a cash proposition. They 
bought a $68,000 theatre, holding 1,000 people, 
and, disheartened by the Church’s coldness and 
indifference, he became a Baptist, and took most 
of his people with him. These Cubans much 
prefer our Church. They like our liturgy. They 
long for our Prayer Book. They don’t like a 
bald Protestantism. The question now is for us 
to decide whether we will also lose this second 
great opportunity as we lost the first one. It is 
a tremendous responsibility. Dare we ignore it? 


Bishop Whipple followed, with some in- 
tensely interesting personal reminiscences 
of that early Cuban work. 

An adjournment was then taken until the 
next morning at 9 A.M. 


é 
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The second day of the council opened Oct. 
25th with Morning Prayer and Litany, read 
by the Rev.Wm. Short, rector of St. Peter’s, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Hart. At the close 
of this service a number of resolutions were 
introduced, discussed, and adopted. The at- 
tendance throughout the entire day and ev- 
ening was very large, every one taking the 
keenest interest in the papers and addresses. 
It was universally declared to be aday of the 
ablest and most brilliant missionary discus- 
sion ever held by the American Church, 


HOW TO INCREASE INTEREST IN THE 
LENTEN OFFERING 


A paper by Bishop Morris, of Oregon, 
read by the Rev. Mr. Potwine, one of the 
Oregon clergymen, opened the discussion: 


An interesting comparison was made between 
the present contributions of the children and 


those of more than 20 years ago. If that worthy ; 


layman, Mr. John Marston, of Philadelphia,who 
devised this plan concerning the children, had 
been told that in 21 years from that time it 
would have been putinto operation in every dio- 
cese of the country, bringing in more than $80,000 
in one year for our missionary treasury, he 
would have received the prophecy with the ut- 
most incredulity. Yetsuch is the case. In 1878 
there were 300 contributing Sunday schools; 
in 1899 there are 3,118. The placing of a mis- 
sionary box in the house of every family con- 
nected with the Church wasstrongly advocated. 


An address by the Rev. Dr. H. L. Duhring, 
of Philadelphia: 

The Lenten Offering was not what it should be, 
and for the reason stated by the Bishop of Ore- 
gon, lamentable ignorance of the mission work 
of the Church on the part of both clergy and 
people. He urged, therefore, that the greatest 
effort possible be put forth to keep the people 
thoroughly informed as to all progress, both in 
the home and in the foréign field. 


Many volunteer speakers took the floor at 
the close of these spirited addresses. Bishop 
Talbot, of Central Pennsylvania, spoke of 
the fact that in England a mite-box was to 
be seen in the home of every Churchman all 
the year round: 

An earnest address was made by Bishop 
Gilbert, of Minnesota. His diocese stands 
fifth in rank of missionary contributions of 
all the dioceses in the country. 

Bishop Gilbert also offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, expressing the grati- 
fication of the council over the large gift which 
had this year been made by the children. But 
before the resolution was voted upon, Bishop 
Tuttle said there was a danger lurking in the 
resolution; viz: That it might tend to put the 
men of the Church asleep. He further said 
that clergymen were spiritual ‘‘drummers,”’ 
and thatit was their business to push the Lenten 
Offering upon the adult membership as well as 
upon the children. He then seconded the mo- 
tion, and it was unanimously adopted. 


Bishop Whipple was asked to state some 
of the working methods of the great English 
missionary societies, and he replied in a 
very impressive address, replete with inci- 
dent and suggestion. 

He spoke of the mammoth meeting at the cen- 
tenary of the C. M.S., when Exeter Hall was 
thronged to the doors three times in one day, 
one of the meetings being for men only, and at- 
tended by 5,000 men, while Albert Hall and St. 
James’ Hall were both crowdéd at the same 
time by the overflow, and in every large town 
in England, enthusiastic missionary meetings 
were held at the same hours. This system 
reaches every home, and the entire membership 
is enthusiastic on the subject of missions; the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, have represent- 
atives in every diocese, many of whom are work- 
ing without salary. The Bishop spoke of ad- 
dressing a company of 500 laboring men who 
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were deeply interested in missions. He also 
affirmed it as his conviction that the secret of all 
this revival in missionary zeal was due to the 
fact that the Anglican Church was depending 
solely upon the Holy Spirit for guidance. 


Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, said: 


The way toawaken permanent interest in the 
Lenten offering, is to cultivate the spiritual life 
of the children. He declared that he did not 
indorse the sentiment expressed by a prominent 
Bastern clergyman, that the Sunday school was 
an unmixed evil. He said that what the Sunday 
schools of the Church needed was a directing 
power, and that this should be the rector. True, 
it might require some sacrifice, but it was worth 
all the sacrifice it would cost. 


Bishop Tuttle stated 


That the diocese of Montana led the Church in 
the matter of Lenten offerings, having given 
$1,070, which was the highest percentage; the 
Oregon diocese stood next. He also said that 
the diocese of Pennsylvania gave the largest 
amount, $17,000, and the diocese of New York 
stood next, with $8,000. 

The Rev. Dr. George H. McKnight, of El- 
mira, N. Y., 

Introduced a resolution which was passed, in- 
dorsing the attitude of Dr. Hoffman, dean of 
the theological seminary in New York, in pro- 
viding missionary instruction for candidates for 
Holy Orders. 

At noon, prayers were offered for missions, 
and the All Saints’ Day collect wassaid. Just 
before the noon hour, while the council 
stood, the names of the members of the 
Board of Managers who had entered Para- 
dise during the year were read. 


THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


The next address on the programme was by 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, and was a con- 
cise and succinct description of the Church’s 
missionary work in China. 


Dr. Abbott could not overestimate the splen- 
did work now being done by our China mission. 
He said there was union of effort, and very 
little of a discouraging character. He had 
visited every bit of mission property belonging to 
the Church mission there,and was gratified tosee 
the excellent business tact that had been exer- 
cised in planting of missions He was also 
impressed with the representative character of 
the work. Much credit was due Bishop Graves 
for his marked leadership. The Chinese laun- 
drymen whom you see here are no more repre- 
sentatives of the best people in the north of 
China, then the Eskimo is representative of the 
Canadian. The Chinese laundryman is a Can- 
tonese. He cannot understand the language of 
the Chinese in the other parts of the country, 
and they cannot understand him. The chief 
difficulties in the work are due to the uncertain 
political conditions in China; the Emperor fav- 
ors progress, but the Empress Dowager will 
have none of it. On the whole, however, Dr. 
Abbott was much encouraged with the outlook. 
“It is hard rowing up a strong current, but per- 
fectly plain sailing.” 

THE MISSIONARY POWER OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK 


The afternoon session opened with devo- 
tional exercises conducted by Bishop Whip- 
ple. A vote of thanks was tendered George 
C. Thomas, treasurer of the Foreignand Do- 
mestic Board, for having closed the year 
without any deficit, the first time in years. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, secretary of 
the House of Bishops, read a paper on the 
above topic. He took the position that its 
influence along this line could scarcely be 
overestimated, gave many reasons for his 
position, and illustrated it in many ways. 

The Rev. Dr. George Hodges urged a 
higher appreciation of the Prayer Book on 
the part of the people, and greater loyalty 
to it on the part of the clergy. 
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The Rey. Dr. John Wright said that in his 
opinion it stood next to the Bible itself, and 
was its pest interpreter. 

Testimonies from personal experiences, 
illustrating its spiritual power, were given 
by the Bishop of Kansas, the Bishop of 
Southern Florida, the Rev. Dr. Gray, and 
Bishop Whipple. i 

At this juncture Bishop Whipple read a 
telegram, which stated that the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Adams Neeley, Bishop of Maine, was 
rapidly sinking, and was liable to pass away 
any moment. At the close of the reading, 
Bishop Whipple read the Commendatory 
Prayer and others from the Visitation Office. 
A telegram of affectionate regard was or- 
dered sent to the Bishop. 


THE PARTITION OF CHINA—WHAT WILL BE 
THE EFFECT ON CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS? 

This topic was of the utmost interest, and 
both the papers were masterly in their anal- 
ysis of the remarkable and critical situa- 
tion in China. 

Dr. Bunn’s paper was read by Bishop Gil- 
bert, and the council listened with rapt at- 
tention. 

It opened with brief history of the operations 
in China up to the present time by the different 
European nations. At present the outlook 
seemed to forebode the near partition of the 
great Eastern Empire, with Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and France playing the leading 
roles. The cause of missions would suffer 
greatly in such case. With the disintegration of 
the empire would perish the hope of its ever ac- 
quiring a national religion. Furthermore, it 
was extremely doubtful whether the partition 
could come about without a destructive war, in 
which China and someoneof the European Pow- 
ers would be allied against a combination of Ku- 
ropean Powers. Such aconflict would result in 
the immediate death of the missionary move- 
ment in China. 

Dr. Bunn advocated the ‘‘open-door’’ policy 
for China, declaring that the cause of religion 
would suffer beyond repair by the partition of 
the country’s vast territory among the rival 
Powers of Europe. It was the duty of the 
United States, he maintained, to insist upon 
China’s remaining intact, and the continuance 
and improvement of the ‘‘open-door” policy. The 
writer insisted that the great question confront- 
ing this country to day was not the Philippine ~ 
question, but the one dealing with the future 
of China. The commercial interest which this 
country has in the empire should awaken the 
officials to the fact that it is incumbent upon 
them to discourage any movement looking to the 
partition of the great Mongolian Empire. 

The Rev. J. Addison Ingle, of the China 
mission, was the next speaker. 

He also declared against the partition of 
China. He argued that France’s motive in 
wanting to acquire portions of the empire was 
more political than commercial; so was Rus- 
sia’s; the motives of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Japan were purely commercial. He emphat- 
ically declared that if these five countries were — 
allowed tocarry out their ideas in regard to the 
dividing of China, the cause of missions would 
suffer irreparably. France’s possessions would 
immediately fall under the Roman Catholic in- 
fluence. to the exclusion of all other religious 
bodies. The provinces of Japan and Russia 
would fare little better, from a religious stand- 
point. The English and German possessions 
would alone be the gainers, in so far as mission- 
ary work went. 

An informal discussion of the Chinese 
question called forth remarks from several 
bishops and clergymen, All declared against 
the partition of the empire. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Was the next theme presented to the 


council, and both of the leading papers 


showed the great care and thorough system sh 
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with which this vast and vital subject of mis- 
sion work is being studied in many quar- 
ters. The first paper, by the Rev. Everett 
P. Smith 


Gave a graphic account of the manner in 
whichacertain parish had deepened in its mis- 
sionary study during the past two years, begin- 
ning with simple talks to a communicant class 
just after their Confirmation, and continuing 
until the Sunday school, the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary,the Junior Auxiliary, and the Junior Broth- 
evhood chapter were all hard at work writing 
their own papers for their frequent meetings, 
and giving stereopticon lectures on missions. 
The parish library was enriched by books on 
missions. At the end of the first year there were 
48 volumes. In another twelve month there were 
138, and the public library of the city had bought 
over adozen more. The great difficulty was the 
lack of accessible literature concerning our own 
mission work, both at home and abroad. What 
is needed is biographical works, with much 
local coloring and many details. The works of the 
Student Volunteer Movement were found most 
valuable, but they do not give much information 
concerning our American Church’s mission work. 
This education of the parish concerning missions 
is absolutely necessary. The strong point was 
made that this education should be given first, 
and appeals for money should follow. It is 
injurious to the cause to beg first and to let the 
imparting of the inspiring facts go by the board, 
or take second place. The better way is to edu- 
cate the people concerning. the grand work ac- 
complished by missionaries, and the money 
would ‘follow asa matter of course. Most rec- 
tors merely requested contributions for carrying 
on mission work, without endeavoring to elicit 
the sympathy of their congregations in the 
cause. So long as this condition of things pre; 
vailed, just so long would the cause of missions 
languish. 


An address by the Rev. Richard P. Will- 
iams followed, emphasizing these points. 


The speaker declared that the clergy are 
canonically obligated to provide instruction for 
their people concerning missions. He outlined 
an extensive plan, commencing with biographi- 
cal accounts of the earliest missionaries, and 
proceeding down the ages, with such names as 
Ulphilas, Columba, Xavier, Carey, Heber, Pat- 
terson, Livingstone, Hannington, and,inourown 
Church’s work, Chase, Kemper, Kip, Williams, 
Boone, Schereschewsky, Whipple, Hare, and all 
the others. He advocated the plan of monthly 
sermons on the biographies of these great men, 
and on a following week night, a lecture on the 
people and the country where the missionary 
thus described had labored. These lectures 
should be illustrated by pictures, or, still better, 
by lantern slides. 

There should be a quarterly conference on 
missions held in every diocese, and all the 
clergy should be obligated to attend, for pur- 
poses of study. The best book on missions is by 
Dr. Dennis, on ‘Christian Missions and Social 
Progress.”’ 

Much interest was manifested in each of 
these addresses, and the speakers were 
plied with questions after the adjournment, 
which immediately followed. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The evening session began promptly at 8 
o’clock, with hymn and collect, Bishop Tut- 
tle conducting the service. The session was 
devoted entirely to the consideration of the 
reports on the previous day. 

After thorough discussion, the following reso- 
lutions were heartily adopted, to be presented 
by Bishop Doane to the Board of Managers. 
There were two sets of resolutions concerning 
“Our increased responsibilities,’ one proposed 
by the committee, and the other by the Rev. Dr. 
Faude, of Minnesota. Both sets were adopted. 
The committee’s resolutions were as follows: 

Resolved: That, in the judgment of this Council, the 


‘Island of Puerto Rico should be made a missionary 


district of this Church as soon as it can conveniently 
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‘be done, and that the House of Bishops be requested, 


in the meantime, to provide episcopal supervision 
for the island. 3 

Resolved; That this Council recommends to the 
Board of Managers a generous consideration of the 
reports of the Commission on Increased Responsibili- 
ties, trusting and believing that the Church will rise 
and respond to any courageous recognition of the 
openings and opportunities which God is presenting 
to her; and hoping that liberal encouragement may 
be given to the clergy and lay workers who are ren- 
dering real service to the spiritual and physical needs 
of the people in Cuba, and in the Philippine Islands, 
where, for the time being, there is certainly a press- 
ing call for the ministrations of the Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Faude’s were as follows: 

Resolved: That in the judgment of the Council the 
time has come for the Church to realize that every 
opportunity for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom lays 
upon her the duty of immediately taking up the work. 

Resolved; That it is the belief of this Council that 
every new work undertaken by the Board of Managers 
will be supported by the Church. 

kesolved; That this Missionary Council hereby 
recommends to the Board of Managers of the Board 
of Missions the sending at the earlest practicable day 
of a bishop of this Church to inaugurate and foster 
the laying of the foundation of the Church in each of 
our new possessions and responsibilities until such 
time as'the General Convention may establish mis- 
sionary districts therein. 

Resolved: That the Board of Managers be requested 
to issue a special appeal to the Church for the funds 
necessary for this work. 

The Rev. Dr. E S. Lines read the report of 
the committee on the Annual Report of the 
Board of Managers. Much thankfulness was ex- 
pressed for the many unusual features of the 
year’s encouragement and growth, and it was 
urged that in reaching forth to grasp the new 
responsibilities, we must not forget: our duty to 
the work already in hand. Special stress was 
laid upon the need of increased work among the 
colored people. The general treasury should 
not suffer because of many “specials.” Many 
suggestions were made concerning increased in- 
struction at diocesan conventions, as well as at 
divinity and deaconess schools, concerning mis- 
sions. 

After accepting ‘the report, the session ad- 


. journed till Thursday morning. 


Thursday, Oct. 26th, Morning Prayer was 
read at 9 A. M., in St, Peter’s church. 


The morning was devoted mainly to re- 
ports and resolutions. Among the latter, 
was One suggesting more accurate plans re- 
garding concerted prayers for missions, and 
the wider distribution of missionary litera- 
ture. 


The report of the commission on missions to 
the colored people was read and discussed. The 
appropriated sum of $62,000 was declared quite 
inadequate. Thesuggestion that a field secretary 
be appointed, with general supervision, was 
adopted. The report of the Committee on the 
American Church Missionary Society’s report 
was read by Bishop Peterkin, and that concern- 
ing the American Church Building Fund Com- 
mission read by Bishop Talbot, and thoroughly 
discussed. 


THE CHURCH’S MISSION IN JAPAN 


After the mid-day prayers for missions, 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott addressed the 
Council, giving much valuable information 
gathered during his recent visit to Japan. 


Japan has leaped to a conclusion, but has 
reached it without the discipline of intellectual 
labor. Currents of popular thought are uncer- 
tain, and the shoals are shifting. In some 
directions, fog is closing down over the future. 
Wise observers are on the look out for squalls. 
Everything that the Chinese character is, the 
Japanese is not. The Chinese are more like the 
English, the Japanese like the French. The 
government attitude towards education is that 
religi nand education are two entirely different 
things. The unreliability of the Japanese char- 
acter makes it as ‘‘unstable as water.”’ 

The encouraging features are many. The 
Church is organized nationally, our American 
mission working in connection with that of the 
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S. P.G. The missionary spirit is at work among’ 
Japanese Christians, for they are already send- 
ing missionaries to Formosa. It is probable that: 
the coming language in Japan is the Angilo- 
Saxon. Everyone who can is studying English. 
A glowing tribute was paid to the venerable 
Bishop Schereschewsky. 

After severai other resolutions, the Coun- 
cil adjourned till 8 o’clock in the evening. 

The House of Bishops met in the after- 
noon, and elected the Rev. Sidney C. Part- 
ridge, of Wuchang, China, missionary bish- 
op of Kyoto, in Japan. The bishops also 
requested the Presiding Bishop to corre- 
spond with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
concerning the oversight of the Church in 
the Hawaiian Islands, 

The final service came at 8 o’clock Thurs- 
day evening, at St. Peter’s church, and was 
marked by the same large and interested 
attendance as all the other services and ses- 
sions of the council. There was no abate- 
ment of the deep enthusiasm which had 
been so freely shown during the week. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 


No report of the meeting in connection with 
the Missionary Council would be complete with- 
out mention of the deep and abiding sadness 
caused by the death of Mrs. Tuttle. To meet in 
St. Louis, her home city, without the warmth 
of her greeting and the help of her wise coun- 
sel, was a trial to every member of the Auxil- 
iary who knew and loved her. Although kept in 
the background in deference to what was felt 
would be her wish, it was the absorbing thought 
on Wednesday when, in the dim, gray light of 
early morninz, nearly 50 diocesan officers met in 
St. George’s church for the corporate celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. The Bishop of 
Missouri was celebrant, assisted by the Bishop 
of Kansas. At the close, adjournment was made 
to the parish house, where breakfast was served 
by the gracious hospitality of Mrs. Simmons, 
acting president of the Missouri Branch. At 
9:30, all assembled in the church for the meeting 
of the officers, Mrs. Simmons, of Missouri, in 
the chair. Officers from 20 dioceses were pres- 
ent, and visitors from two others. Resolutions 
were read, showing, insome small degree, the 
lasting impress left by Mrs. Tuttle’s life and 
work. 

Miss Emery called attention to the annual re- 
port, giving the cheering news that the agegre- 
gate of money and boxes during the past year 
has reached a larger total than ever before, and 
this increase has been largely in money. Twen- 
ty-five thousand United Offering boxes have 
been distributed for the offering of 1901, and 40 
women workers have been sent into the Mis- 
sion field, or are to be sent, the result of the 
United Offering of ’98, at the last General Con- 
vention. 

Mrs. Irving called attention to new methods, 
asking for hints from club women, that the mis- 
sion classes and literary work of the Auxiliary 
may be made attractive and up to date. She 
spoke of the ‘t Missionary Week ”’ to be held in 
New York the first week in Advent, comprising 
a Quiet Day, addresses on missions, and a mis- 
sionary exhibit. One interesting feature will 
be a ‘‘model missionary box,’’ showing the ideal 
box that should be sent to a missionary and his 
family. 

The report of the committee on systematic 
giving was read by Miss Emery; and was re- 
plete with useful suggestion. It was followed 
by a protracted discussion. 

The report of the committee on missionary 
study was read by Mrs. Baxter, of Minnesota. 
Active and deepening interest is taken in this 
important study, and every effort is now made 
to extend more widely an accurate knowledge 
of Church matters. In this connection, the sub- 
ject of a ‘‘ Woman’s Auxiliary Calendar’ was 
touched upon, each leaf to give a text from the 
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Bible, or a sentence from the writings of the 
true heroes of the Church and of the world. 

The report of the committee on missionary 
~workers was read by Miss Stuart, of Virginia. 
An excellant point brought out was the need of 
judicious selection of workers; one of the most 
important duties of those having the matter at 
heart is to discourage those who have not the 
religious consecration or the natural endow- 
ments to fit them to be successful workers in 
the mission field. Some of the missionary 
bishops have sent, when requested, long letters, 
giving the qualifications they deem essential in 
successful workers. One of these letters has 
been published asa leaflet by the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 

The report of the committee on the Junior 
Auxiliary was read by Mrs. Morrison, of Du- 
luth. It advocated the active pushing of this 
work, speaking with enthusiasm of the value of 
The Young Christian Soldier in. arousing interest 
among adults as well as children. This fact was 
insisted upon, that the Junior Auxiliary can 
never attain its highest success until the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary realizes its sense of motherhood, 
and takes the younger organization under its 
active guidance. 

‘ The reading of the reports was followed by a 
discussion about methods, that showed how 
deep was the interest aroused. 


A large public meeting was held at the church 
of the Holy Communion at 3:30 on Thursday 
afternoon, representatives from 30 dioceses be- 
ing present, while the Missouri branch reported 
47 delegates from parishes. An address was 
given by the Rev. J. Addison Ingle, on ‘‘Wom- 
an’s Work in China.’? He said: 


The men largely outnumber the women in the con- 
gregation at Hankow. It is impossible for men to 
work among Chinese women, as they seldom see men, 
and are very shy, as well aS slow and stupid. They 
are so suspicious of male missionaries that we must 
depend largely on the services of those trained care- 
fully by native clergy. There are great difficulties in 
the way that prevent Chinese women from attending 
service. It is wellnigh impossible for them to leave 
their children at home. I have had children play in 
the aisles during service, I have had almost to scream 
to make myself heard. When the women do appear 
on the streets, they are often hooted at and called 
vile names. Thus, they dread to go to church, as they 
are reviled for violating their code. Women are g0- 
ing to Hankow as missionaries. One leaves Oct. 28th 
from Connecticut, for which we are very thankful. 


The Rev. Mr. Irving spoke on Japan, saying: 

‘he work is exactly the opposite of China. The 
civilization attained by the Japanese, has elevated 
women. The are bright and versatile, and form a 
large proportion of our congregations. I am to talk 
to-day of the necessity of building a new church in 
Sendai, a city of 77,000 inhabitants. Mr. Jeffreys has 
been there for a long time, and does what he can, but 
his house is not large enough to be used longer for 
service. The idea of the Japanese is right, that the 
church is\for worship, not for entertainment, and [ 
would plead for a rectory and parish house, as well 
as 2, church, that there may be an opportunity for 
the Japanese, who are a very social people, to meet 
often in a social way. Japan needs the best, and if 
given that at first, will svon be self-supporting. 

An address was made by Miss Stuart, of the 
Virginia branch, showing how to stimulate the 
work of the Auxiliary in weak places. It was 
an earnest and inspiring plea for greater conse- 
eration of self and for more intimate knowledge 
of the mission field. 

Miss Elliott, of Moab, Utah, addressed those 
present, speaking of the blight of Mormonism 
that has settled upon Utah. She said: 

Every man is great in proportion to his family, 
their size and number regulating his position in the 
celestial kingdom. This isso firmly believed by the 
Mormon woman that she gladly welcomes the many 
celestial marriages, that her husband’s position in 
the celestial kingdom may besecure. Our school and 
hospital in Salt Lake City are doing a noble work. 
We have one woman worker outside Salt Lake City, 
put what is that compared with the 2,000 Mormon 
missionaries sent out every year? 

“Church schools for colored people,’’ was 
eloquently presented by the Rev. Mr. Hunter, 
principal of St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. 
CG. The address was necessarily short, owing to 
the lateness of the hour. 

The offering for missions amounted to $78. 


The Living Church 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Branch 


At the call of Mrs. W. A. Leonard, president, 
an enthusiastic missionary meeting was held at 
the Cathedral House, Oct. 17th, attended by 
representatives from nearly every parish in the 
city. Mrs. Twing, of New York city, who has 
recently completed a journey round the world 
for the purpose of studying the missions of for- 
eign lands, made an address full of interest. 
Bishop Talbot gave a stirring appeal for work 
among the Indians and the people in the Far 
West, particularly in Wyoming and Idaho, his 
former field of labor. At the close of the serv- 
ice a social cup of tea was served in the parlors 
above the chapel. 


The Sunday School 
Sunday School Commission of Long Island 


The first convention was held in Christ 
church, Brooklyn, on the afternoon of Oct. 24th. 
The object of the commission is to arrange for, 
and secure uniform service, organization, and 
instruction in all the Sunday schools in the dio- 
cese, and to increase in them an interest in the 
missionary and charitable work of the Church. 
The Rev. Frederick Burgess was called to the 
chair. The Rev. William Wiley gave a report 
on the work of the commission. The growth of 
the Sunday school has not kept pace numerically 
with the growth of the population, or the 
growth of the Church. He spoke of the lack of 
interest in this vital work of the Church, as 
evinced by the fact that in ten years past not 
ove word in relation to it has been uttered on 
the floor of the diocesan convention, and that in 
the parochial reports, further than statistics re- 
garding number of teachers and pupils, no 
mention is made of the work. The committee 
has been urged by bishops, presbyters, and lay- 
deputies, to use their best efforts to secure uni- 
formity of service and grading and instruction 
in the schools. Their aim was not to interfere 
with rector or priest, in the discharge of his 
duty as the teacher of the young within his cure, 
but rather to assist him in the giving of such 
definite and thorough training as will prepare 
the children for being openly catechised in 
church. The need is, more interest in the work 
and better instructed teachers. For the further- 
ance of the latter, a course of instruction was 
proposed, the study of the following books being 
suggested: Sadler’s “ Doctrine and _ Bible 
Truth,” Little’s ‘‘Reasons for being a Church- 
man,’ ‘fhe Teacher’s Prayer Book,’ and Ver- 
non Staley’s ‘‘The Catholic Religion.’ It is the 
jntention of the committee to provide by a care- 
ful correspondence, or through clergymen se- 
lected for the purpose, instruction in the sub- 
jects named, and times and places for examina- 
tion. The teachers present were asked to reg- 
ister for this instruction, and also to send to the 
commission an outline of what, in the opinion of 
each, should constitute a course of systematic 
and thorough instruction for the Sunday school. 
The Rev. Robert Rogers opened a discussion on 
“Infant class methods.” In Christ church 
chapel he teaches an infant class numbering 
from 300 to 400. Mrs. Crause, of Grace church 
Sunday school, read a paper on “The educatisn 
of the young Cburchman.”” The Rev. James A. 
Darlington spoke on ‘‘Main school and adult 
class methods.”’ ‘In his opinion, Sunday school 
work could be much better carried on if build- 
ings similar to public school buildings could be 
secured. With black boards and rooms to ac- 
commodate 30 or 40 pupils, and with a competent 
teacher, things would be greatly benefited. Dr. 
Darlington told of an invisible system of grading 
now being tried in Chicago, which he believed 
might be used in Brooklyn satisfactorily. He 
suggested that to stimulate missionary work 
classes might be named after missionary bishops. 
The Rev. Messers. Ralph Brydges, Charles E. 
Cragg, and Alexander Vance, took part in the 
discussion which followed. The Rev. Dr. Lind- 
say Parker spoke on “Methods and motives of 
our work.) The Rev. Frederick P, Swezey 
closed the afternoon session with an address on 
“The work as aclerical superintendent sees it.” 
At the evening session, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
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Mottet delivered an address on “Sunday school 
organization.’? The Rev. Pascal Harrower spoke 
on the advisability of using a uniform series of 
lessons, approving of the {nternational series, 
and adding that the Sunday School Institute was 
an admirable institution. ‘ 


The American Church Building 
Fund Commission. 


The 19th annual report has just been issued. 
Note is made of the fact that four of those 
prominently connected with the work have died 
the past year: Bishop Williams, its president; 
the Rev. Dr. Malcom, for many years its corre. 
sponding secretary; the Rev. Dr. Cooper, and 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, members of the board 
of trustees. The report says: ‘ Perhaps the 
most important change the past year is the less- 
ened call for loans, and the increasing demand 
for small gifts. Thisis, in part, due to better 
times, and we believe is a more normal condi- 
tion of things with respect to our fund, which 
was established to provide an income which 
could be donated to aid in erecting churches; 
the permission to loan parts of the principal on 
bond and mortgage, under certain well defined 
conditions, to churches in course of erection, 
being subsidiary to the main purpose.” Four- 
teen applications for loans have been granted 
amounting to $18,225. Thirty-two applications 
for gifts, of small amounts, have been granted, 
amounting to $5,050. Of this amount, $300 was 
given to Bishop McKim to build a chapel at 
Kurvana, Japan. During the 19 years of the ex- 
istence of this Commission, it has made 366 loans 
amounting to $419,957.96; and 158 gifts amount- 
ing to $23,036.38. Contributions to Sept. 1st 
have amounted to $349,277.15. The Commission 
has taken title to seven churches which have 
been unable to meet their payments, and the 
property in each case has been surrendered to 
the Commission, with the approval of the Bishop. 

The trustees remind the clergy that Novem- 
ber 12th, the second Sunday in November, is 
“Church Building Fund Sunday,” at which 
time the annual collection should be taken. 


Canada 
Diocese of Niagara 


Addresses on ‘Family prayer” and ‘‘Private 
prayer,’ were given at the quarterly meeting of 
the deanery of Lincoln and Welland. The 
Bishop consecrated St. James’ church, Rothsay, 
Sept. 2ist. The seating capacity of Christ 
church cathedral, Hamilton, was 1,000, but since 
the new font was put in, this number has been 
slightly reduced. One of the improvements to 
be made to the church in the village of Arthur 
is a steeple. 


Diocese of Montreal 


The 11th annual conference of the Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College was opened Oct. 
12th. There was an early celebration of the — 
Holy Communion in the college chapel. A num- 
ber of able papers were read, dealing with the 
functions and limitations of the ministry, as 
bishop, priest, and deacon. The latest gift to 
St. George’s church is a beautiful new clock and 
chimes, presented by Mr. A. F. Gault. It is 
said that the chiming or ‘‘carillon machine” as 
it is called, will be the first of the kind erected 
in Canada. It is hoped that the bells may bein 
position by Christmas, but the machine for 
chiming will not be ready till next summer. 
There are to be 28 tunes in all. Reports of the 
recent convention of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 
at St. John, New Brunswick, were presented at 
the meeting of the local chapter, by the .dele- 
gates in St. Mary’s church, Hochelaga. Thanks- 
giving services were arranged for in the city 
churches on the day appointed by the govern- 
ment for public Thanksgiving, Oct. 19th. 


Diocese of Huron 


A plan for improving the parish work, which 
need not interfere with existing societies, was 
unanimously adopted by the congregation of 
Memorial church, London, at a meeeing held in 
the end of September, to discuss the best meth- — 
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ods of work for the coming winter. The new 
plan provides that the members of the congre- 
gation shall appoint from their own number com- 
mittees to have oversight of the several de- 
partments of work entered upon, and progress 
in work shall be reported upon at regular con- 
gregational meetings. A children’s floral serv- 
ice was held in Memorial church on the after- 
noon of Sept. 24th. Bishop and Mrs. Baldwin 
attended a Woman’s Auxiliary missionary con- 
ference in St. James’ church, Ingersoll, Oct. 4th. 
A new church is to be built at Tilbury, and the 
work to be begun this fall. The Bishop conse- 
‘crated St. Stephen’s church of Gorrie lately, 
‘and St. James’ of Wroxeter. Among the im- 
provements to Trinity church, Hordwich, dur. 
ing the past summer, are a fine new tower and 
cast steel bell. 
Diocese of Toronto 

The Diocesan Sunday School Association held 
the opening service for the season, Oct. 16th, in 
St. James’ cathedral, this being one of the days 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
intercession for Sunday schools. Bishop Sweat- 
man returned home from England the first week 
in October. The Quiet Day for the Alumni 
Association of Wycliffe College, Oct. 3d, was 
conducted by the Rev. Osborne Troop, of St. 
Martin’s church, Montreal. A very warm re- 
<eption was given the Rev. Mr. Sanson, rector of 
Trinity church, East Toronto. The venerable 
rector is now the oldest Anglican clergyman in 
Canada, being in his 81st year, and he has been 
40 years in charge of Trinity parish. He has 
just returned from a three months’ visit to his 
birthplace in Edinburgh. At the October meet- 
ing of the rural deanery of Toronto, the Rev. 
John Lantry, rector of St. Luke’s church, was 
elected rural dean, to succeed Canon Sweeny, of 
St. Philip’s. At the ruri-decanal meeting of the 
chapter of East Simcoe at Shanty Bay, it was 
decided to endeavor to have a conference of all 
the deaneries in the county of Simcoe soon, to 
be held at Barrie. ‘It has been arranged to hold 
the conference of the archdeaconry of Peter- 
borough, Nov. 14th and 15th. A very good pro- 
gramme has been prepared of subjects to be dis- 
cussed, of grave import to the Church. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
Bishop McLaren, who was prevented by ill- 
mess from preaching, and acting as co-consecra- 
tor at the consecration of Bishop Williams, at 
Omaha, is improving. 


The Bishop of New Hampshire was a recent 
visitor to Chicago, and preached iu Grace church 
on the morning of the 22nd. 

On Wednesday evening, to an attentive and 
mumerically good audience, Prof. Francis Hall 
‘delivered the first of aseries of weekly lectures 
on the Scriptures. The subject of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible was treated in the doctor’s 
usual lucid style. z 

Last week the Rev. H. R. Neely was called 
to Maine; his uncle, the Bishop of that dio- 
ese being at the point of death. 

The mission at Harvey is now in charge of 
ithe Rev. Mr. White, resident chaplain of St. 
Luke’s hospital. 

The Rev. Harold E. Addison, late superin- 
tendent of St. James’ Sunday school, is taking a 
post-graduate course at Harvard, for which he 
won a scholarship, his place at St. John’s, Cly- 
‘bourne ave., being supplied by Mr. Lathrop, a 
seminarian. 

Among other gatherings marking the fall and 
winter work not the least interesting are the 
organ recitals now being given in several of the 
city churches. <A well attended one was that of 
Mr. Frank Smith, son of the rector of St. 
Luke’s, Evanston, which was given on the even- 
ing of Oct. 19th. 

Vested Choir at St. Matthew’s, N. Evanston 

Was introduced Sunday, Oct. 29th. It is com- 
posed of 12 boys, 4 men. Henry W. Hunt is 
«choirmaster, The ladies have made the cassocks 

and cottas. The Rey. Mr. Granger is priest in 


Tbe Living Church 


charge. A choir room was built on this sum- 
mer. The processional cross used is a memorial 
of the late E. O. Harriss. 


A Visit from Bishop Edsall « 


Bishop Edsall in St. Peter’s last Sunday, 
gave an account of missionary work in his juris- 
diction of North Dakota, and was given by his 
late parishioners the offering at morning serv- 
ice amounting to $110. In the evening he 
preached in the church of Our Saviour, Fuller- 
ton Boulevard. 

Church of the Epiphany 

A new club has just been organized for the ex- 
choir boys of the parish, called the Choir Club. 
It is a secret society, with initiation, obligation, 
grip, pass-word, regalia, etc. It meets on 
Wednesday evenings in the parish house. The 
first free organ recital of this season was given 
by Professor Francis J. Hemington, the organ- 
ist, on Oct. 19th. The attendance was large, 
and the brilliant programme was played in a 
masterly manner, These free recitals are to be 
given on the first and third Monday evenings of 
the month until Lent. The choir provides spe- 
cial festival services on the evening of the first 
Sunday in each month. The October festival 
was largely attended. 


New York 


fienry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


During Bishop Potter’s absence in the Pacific, 
Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, and other bish- 
ops, will attend to the spiritual ministrations in 
this diocese. 


It is announced that Dr. B. F. DeCosta who 
was lately deposed from the priesthood by 
Bishop Potter, has detinitely abandoned the 
communion of the Church. 


Grace church has just purchased for $30,000 
property adjoining Grace chapel, the object be- 
ing to acquire land so as to provide for future 
enlargement of Grace settlement, as may be 
needed. 


At. St. Thomas’ chapel, the Rev. Dr. Pott, 
vicar, a new stained glass window has been un- 
veiled. It is the gift of the Workingmen’s 
Club of this congregation, and is of fine design 
and execution, 


In the new memorial chapel] of St. Luke’s 
House for Indigent Christian Females, have 
been placed stained glass windows, commemor- 
ating a former inmate of the institution, Miss 
Waite, and the late Rev. Chas. De Witt Bridg- 
man, D. D. 


Study of Church History 


Under the direction of the Sisters of the Or- 
der of St. John the Baptist, a class of ladies 
will be held on Thursday afternoons during the 
winter at the sisterhood house, for the study of 
Church History. 

The Church Ciub 

At a meeting Oct. 25th, the subject considered 
was the ‘‘Holy Scriptures.’ The position taken 
by the Higher Criticism was in some degree de- 
fended by the Rev. L. W. Batten, Ph. D., and 
the Rey. John P. Peters, D. D., Ph. D. 


Another Tea Saloon Opened 


In connection with St. James’ church, the 
Church Army opened on All Saints’ Day, a third 
tea saloon, modeled on those already existing. 
A coffee bar and cocoa room are added, and the 
house, which is located in 8d ave., near 76th st., 
will be a center of evangelistic, as well as tem- 
perance, work. It will have in the basement a 
bowling alley for boys. The two other tea 
saloons established have become self support- 
ing. 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Has reached the completion of the first great 
arch of the choir, which now stands a prominent 
object on Cathedral Heights. The vastness of 
the future building seems for the first time to 
have impressed the public. The present arch is 
85 ft.,6 inches in span, and the spans of the 
three other arches which will soon join it are to 
be the same. The stones used in building each 
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weigh about three and a half tons, and have di- 
mensions of a yard and a half, facts which give 
forcible idea of the massiveness of the construc- 
tion. Those forming the outer surface are of 
Frontenac limestone from the West. The arch 
proper is carried over from pier to pier on a 
skeleton of timber. Seventy ft. of this were 
used, and the total] of timber work alone sup- 
porting the stones weighed 100 tons. Under 
the arch in the choir there will eventually 
stand either four or six huge interior columns, 
decorative in their effect, weighing each 135 
tons. It is hoped to have this portion of the 
cathedral completed and ready for use by the 
autumn of 1903, but as the rate of progress is 
necessarily somewhat slow, that date may be ex- 
ceeded. By a recent decision in the case of the 
will of the late Elizabeth U. Coles, the residu- 
ary portion of the estate is likely to be consid- 
erably increased, resulting in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine eventually receiving more 
than $500,000. 

The trustees met at the See House Oct. 24th, 
Routine business was transacted, and it was an- 
nounced that the services in the crypt will be 
continued during the coming winter. 


Will of the Late Cornelius Vanderbilt 


Disposes of an estate estimated at over 
$75,000,000. Mr. Vanderbilt’s house for rail- 
road men is endowed with agift of $100,000. His 
rector, the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, receives a 
personal gift of $50,000, and $10,000 is bestowed 
upon the estate of the Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Lang- 
ford, late secretary of the Board of Missions. 
To Yale University is devoted $100,000; St, 
Luke’s Hospital, $50,000; the Redwood Library, 
Newport, R. I., $10,000; the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Church, $50,000; 
the trustees of Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., $50,000; the Newport Hospital, 
$10,000; the Christian Home for Intemperate 
Men, New York, $10,000; the Manhattan Work- 
ing Girls’ Society of the City of New York, 
$10,000; the New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society, $10,000. The executors 
are directed to pay tothe Society of St. John- 
land annually the sum of $2,000, pursuant to cer- 
tain arrangements previously made, and a be- 
quest of $10,000 is made to the same society. The 
Society for Seamen of the City and Port of New 
York is given a bequestof $10,000, and $200,000 is 
given to the rector, churchwardens, and vestry- 
men of St. Bartholomew’s church, to be kept 
invested, and the annual income to be applied by 
them to to the missionary work of the parish, 
A further bequest of $200,000 is made to the 
church for the erection of a building for Church 
purposes in the parish, contingent upon its not 
having been erected prior to the testator’s 
death. And in a codicil, an additional legacy of 
$200 000, making $600,000 in all, is given to the 
church to increase the endowment for its 
missionary work. ‘This is understood to apply 
to St. Bartholomew’s parish house, the work 
which the testator and his mother, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Greer, were chiefly instrumental 
in creating. 


Pennsyivania 

Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

St. Alban’s mission church, Olney, is under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Upjohn, rector 
of St. Luke’s church, Germantown, by appoint- 
ment of the Bishop. The Rev. A. C. Knowles, 
junior curate of St. Luke’s, has just been 
piaced in charge of St. Alban’s. 


St. Timothy’s Hospital, Roxboro, has received 
$250, the net proceeds of a benefit game of base- 
ball played Sept. 30th, between Jocal clubs of 
that suburb. 


Reception to the Rev. £. L. Ogilby 


The congregation of St. Barnabas’ church, 
Kensington, tendered on the 26th ult., a recep- 
tion to the new rector, the Rev. Edward L. 
Ogilby, and Mrs. Ogilby, the attendance being 
very large. The introductory remarks were 
made by the former rector, the Rev. J. R. L. 
Nisbett, and among those present were the Rev, 
Messrs. W. W. Taylor and Edgar Cope. 
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Chimes for Christ Church, Germantown, 


In memory of Colonel Edwin M, Jeffries, for 
over 25 years a vestryman of Christ church, 
Germantown, his widow, Mrs. Jeffries, has do- 
nated a chime of 10 bells, to cost $6,000, which 
are now being cast. In making this handsome 
gift, Mrs. Jeffries is carrying out a frequently 
expressed {idea of her husband, that Christ 
church should have a chime of bells. 


Kensington Hospital for Women 


At the annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, held on the 9th inst., Bishop Whitaker was 
re-elected president, as were also the officers 
and directors. The past year has been the most 
active in the history of this institution, 692 pa- 
tients having been treated, being 79 more than 
the year previous; and 666 operations performed, 
of which 226 were major operations. Ten 
nurses were graduated during the year, and 12 
aré at present under training. Although the 
hospital is ‘‘unsectarian,”’ it is mainly under the 
management of Church people. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 

A convention echo meeting was held at the 
Church House, Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., 
J. Lee Patton presiding. The Rey. L. N. Caley 
offered prayer, and then gave his impressions of 
the Columbus convention. Taken as a whole, 
the convention seemed to be on a high spiritual 
plane. Pennsylvania had by far the largest 
delegation of any State. M. N. Kline, of the 
church of the Saviour, C. L. Filbert, of St. An- 
drew’s cburch, and Edward H. Bonsall, gave 
then the result of their observations. John W. 
Wood, general secretary, said there were 621 
delegates in attendance; a very considerable 
number of them were men under 30. There is 
probably something in the assertion that there 
is danger of the Brotherhood becoming a great 
mutual admiration society. The convention ad- 
dresses were marked by a combination of spirit- 
uality, deep thought, and practical usefulness. 


Convocation of Norristown 

The autumnal meeting was held on the 26th 
ult. in St. John’s church, Norristown. The 
opening service was conducted by the rector, the 
Rey. H.S. Fisher, assisted by the Rev. Herbert 
J. Cook. Resolutions were adopted recommend- 
ing that the congregations reduce the mortgage 
on Epiphany mission chapel at Royersford. Re- 
ports were received from various clergymen 
who are in charge of mission stations, all of an 
encouraging character. The Rev. J. H. Con- 
verse stated that the church of the Messiah, 
Gwynned, is no longer dependent on convoca- 
tional support, having become a self-sustain- 
ing parish. The Rey. A. J. Barrow reported 
for Evansburg and Royersford, saying the for- 
mer was reviving, and that a parish building is 
among the early probabilities. The Rev. W. H. 
Burr stated that the new Trinity Memorial 
church, Ambler, would be ready for services at 
Christmas. 


The North East Convocation 


Met on the 24th ult. in the church of the 
Resurrection, the Rev. Dr. H. Richard Harris, 
Dean, presiding. Of the 17 parishes comprising 
the convocation, nearly all were represen ed. 
After a brief devotional service, the treasurer’s 
report was presented, which showed receipts 
$338.78: present balance, $82.28. Encouraging 
reports were read of the work achieved by the 
Messiah and Galilee missions. The Rev. C. L. 
Fulforth, of the Messiah, asked the convocation 
to appropriate $100 towards paying a female 
Church visitor, which request was referred to 
the committee on appropriations to consider and 

eoert at the January meeting, which will be 
eld at the church of the Nativity. The Rev. 
A. J. P. McClure, tinancial agent of the General 
Clergy Relief, addressed the Convocation on the 
importance of regularly contributing to its fund. 
Resolutions were adopted, congratulating the 
rector and vestrymen of St. Jude’s church. on 
the completion of the first half century of its 
history. At the public missionary services in 
the evening, addresses on diocesan missions 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. McClure and 
Fulforth, and Mr. Henry L. Butler. 


The Diving Church 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Sunday, Oct. 22nd, the Bishop confirmed 
a class of 15 at St. Peter’s church, Bay Shore, 
the Rev. John Charles Stephenson, rector. 


Statistics of Dr. Haskins’ Rectorate 


In an address made by the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Haskins, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 60th anniversary of his rectorship of St. 
Mark’s church, he gave the following statistics 
of his work: Baptisms, 3 280; prepared for Con- 
firmation, 1,490; officiated at 2,705 funerals, and 
celebrated the Holy Eucharist 3,190 times. 


New Edifice for Christ Chapel, Brooklyn 


The old editice has been removed to make way 
for the new building, the corner-stone of which 
was laid during the past summer. It is to be of 
brick, with a seating capacity of 500, and will 
cost about $30,000. Towards meeting this outlay, 
Christ church, Clinton av., the Rev. Arthur B. 
Kinsolving, rector, has largely subscribed. The 
new chapel is expected to be completed early in 
the coming year. Under the administration of 
the Rev. Robert Rodgers, Ph. J)., Christ chapel 
has rapidly advanced. It now numbers 500 fam- 
ilies, with a Sunday school of 1,200. 


Gifts to Church of the Holy Trinity 


Re-opened on Sunday, the 22d, after having 
been closed for the greater part of the summer 
for the placing therein of memorial gifts. An 
organ has been given by George Foster Pea- 
body, a reredos in memory of her husband, by 
Mrs. Samuel E. Howard; a pulplt in memory of 
her parents, by Countess Von Francken Sier- 
storpff;an altar in memory of his father, by 
William A. Reed, and an altar rail in memory of 
Margaret Eleanor Connell, by James S. Connell. 
The 46-stop organ, built by Hutchinson, of Bos- 
ton, isoneof the most perfect of its kind. It 
has brilliancy, sweetness, and resonance. Mr. 
Dudley Buck presides at this splendid instru- 
ment. The reredos of gray white Caen stone is 
about 25 ft. long by 28 in height, and is perpen: 
dicular Gothic in style; the centre space contains 
sculpture in high relief by Karl Bitter, after 
the picture of ‘‘The Last Supper,”’ by Leonardi 
da VinHi. The altaris of Sienna marble. Its 
font is divided into three panels, each orna- 
mented with conventional design in mosaic. 
Mosaic likewise, appears on the chancel floor, a 
broad path of it extending from the steps to the 
altar. Thenew pulpit consists of an oaken floor 
elevated on 10 columns of Mexican onyx, and 
supported on a platform of Caen stone, bordered 
with headsof cherubs. ‘In place of the custom- 
ary box there is a handsome brass rail, artistic- 
ally consistent with the rail of the chancel, and 
edged with oak. The reading desk is merely a 
ledge on this oaken border. 


St. George’s Church, Brooklyn 


The 30th anniyersary celebration began on 
Sunday, the 22d. There was on Sunday a cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, the rector, the 
Rev. W. A. Wasson, being celebrant. On Mon- 
day evening there were historical addresses by 
former rectors, and the remaining evenings of 
the week-services and sermons by visiting cler- 
gy, among them were the Rey. Dr. S. D. Mc- 
Connell, George R. Van De Water, W. R. Hunt- 
ton, and Charles A. Briggs. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


Services are now held regularly in Winchen- 
don,'at 6:30 p.mM., and on the last Sunday the 
Sacrament will be celebrated at 10:304. mM. The 
Rey. J. E. Johnson, of West Gardner, has charge 
of the work. 

Grace church, Lawrence, has received the gift 
ofa chalice, paten, and cruet, in memory of Mary 
Jane Saunders. 


Church Built at Washington 


Among the Berkshire Hills, a church building 
of native field stone, English Gothic, with a 
large square tower, is in course of erection. It 
ison the site of the dwelling occupied by the 
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minister of the olde Congregational church. It 
is called St. Andrew’s, and will be a memorial 
of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Oliver and his wife, 
formerly professor of Greek in St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y., and later a professor 
of Old Testament exegesis in the General Sem- 
inary. 

St. Luke’s Home for Convalescents, Roxbury 


Had its annual sale Oct. 18th. A large num- 
ber of visitors brought substantial donations of 
goods. The tables were under the charge of 
representative Churchwomen who attended to 
the sale, and contributed largely towards its 
success. The Home isa Church institution, and 
has accommodations for 26 persons. The house 
is large and airy, and has the restful atinos- 
phere of acultured home. There is a Quiet Hour 
every day among the inmates from two to three, 
when no one is allowed to speak. All are free 
to read or sew, but quietness is the point sought. 
Many a weary mother and overworked school 
teacher, as well as tired-out servant,have found 
this place of comfort and refinement a great 
blessing. 


Work Among Sailors 


The religious work among sailors-has in Bos- 
ton received unusual attention by a convention 
of workers, which held many sessions during a 
period of four days last week. The side of the 
Church work among this class was ably repre- 
sented by clergymen from Philadelphia and 
New York. The Rev. W. T. Crocker, of East 
Boston, the Rev. F. B. Allen, and Mr. Staunton 
H. King, of Charlestown, made addresses. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The local eouncil in the city of Boston held a 
service in the church of the Advent, Oct. 26th. 
It was well attended. Inthe parish rooms re. 
ports were made of the late convention at 
Columbus by two delegates. The matter of 
visiting the hotels on Sunday mornings was 
urged upon members by the committee in charge, 
An attempt was made to secularize the meet- 
ings of the Brotherhood, which was generally 
discussed with the conclusion that more spirit- 
uality was needed. St. Paul’s, Newburyport, 
has given up its charter. The chapters in the 
locality of South Boston are engaged in a series. 
of services every Sunday afternoon, which the 
chairman of the meeting, Mr. Robert H. Gardi- 
ner, heartily commended to all members pres- 
ent. 


The Episcopalian Club 


At the first meeting after the warm months, 
held in Hotel Brunswick, Oct. 23d, the topic of 
Church and State was discussed by several 
speakers. Captain Mahan, U. S. N., read a 
thoughtful paper, in which he declared for the 
comm )n interest of Church and State maintain- 
ing the best citizenship, and the best spiritual 
welfare of the country. Our duty to the State 
is derived from our duty to God. The Rev. Dr. 
Parks spoke of the visit he had recently paid to 
England and said that if we looked at the pur- 
poses of the Established Church we find that 
there was to be a rearrangement of the old re- 
ligious life, so that the Church would be a home 
for every Englishman. The Rev. Leverett 
Bradley spoke entertainingly of the relations of 
Church to State in foreign countries. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


New Church at Lewistown 


This is now practically completed, after many 
discouragements. It is as pretty an example of 
a small church as could be desired. It consists 
of nave 60x30, with an ample chancel 25x20, and 
is constructed of stone. The interior is in sand- 
finished plaster, the nave being tinted green, 
and the chancel a warm red. The roof is of 
open timber framing, in yellow pine oiled, the 
beams resting on yellow corbels. Most of the 
wixidows will be memorials, a circular chancel 
window of Tiffany glass being the gift of Mr. 
H. J. Culberson; the central window of the south 
side of the nave presented by Mrs. A. W. Nor- 
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wis, in memory of her son, Capt. A. Wilson Nor- 
ris, Jr., and another, the gift of the Sunday 
school, in memory of Miss Brosius. Among 
other gifts may be noticed a very handsomely 
wrought Communion, service given by Mr. James 
Mann; the pulpit desk of brass, by Miss Culber- 
son, and the altarservice book by an anonymous 
donor. The chancel woodwork, including a 
handsome altar, raised seven steps above the 
mave, is of quartered oak, and was the work of 
a neighboring firm, the Newport Planing Mill. 
The font will be a memorial of Mr. R. H. Lee, a 
former officer of the parish, given by the Sun- 
day school and his friends. It is hoped that a 
pipe organ can be shortly placed in the chamber 
in the chancel provided for it. The seating 
capacity of the church is 300, and the total cost, 
including the heating by hot water of the 
church and chapel, about $10,000, of which the 
larger part has been already provided. 


Archdeaconry of Harrisburg 


The fall meeting met in St. Mark’s church, 
Lewistown, Oct. 10,11th. It was of more than 
usual interest, as its first service was made the 

occasion for the informal opening of the new 
’ church. At7:30p. m., Tuesday, almost all of 
the clergy were present, as well as the Bishop. 
The service was choral, and the sermon, an ad- 
mirable doctrinal presentation of the Holy Com- 
munion, preached by the Rev. W. F. Shero. 
The Bishop tendered a few words of hearty 
congratulation to the rector and his people in 
the successful completion of their work, and 
closed the service with prayer and benediction. 
The Archdeaconry met in business session Wed- 
nesday morning at 9:30, when reports of mis- 
sionaries showed a healthy and vigorous state 
of the work in this section, At 10:30, the Holy 
Communion was ‘celebrated by the rector, the 
Rey. F. T. Hastment. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. William Dorwart. On reconvening 
at 2:30 p. m., an interesting paper, on ‘‘ The In- 
dian Problem,’’ was read by the Rev. Dr. Fos- 
ter, followed by an exegesis on I St. John v: 7, 
given by the Rev. Ernest V. Collins, which 
elicited an interesting discussion. Resolutions 
of regret at the departure of the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
ert Hope, and of regard and esteem for his work, 
were unanimously adopted, as was also one of 
sympathy with the Rev. Jas. M. Blackwell in 
the domestic sorrow and anxiety which had 
prevented his presence. Tyrone was selected as 
the next place of meeting. After a brief serv- 
ice, at 7:30 p. m., conducted by the Rev. R. L. 
Chittenden, addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. Angell, on ‘‘ What are diocesan missions?” 
the Rev. Alex. McMillan, on ‘‘ What are their 
needs?” and the Rev. Dr. Hope, on “ How may 
these needs be met??? The Rev. L. F. Baker, 
the archdeacon, spoke a few earnest words on 
the practical application to diocesan require- 
ments of the truths brought forward, and 
closed the service with prayer and benediction. 

Church work in Lewistown is evidently go- 
ing forward under most encouraging conditions, 
and many evidences as to the regard in which 
the rector is held were given. After the clos- 
ing service,:a largely attended reception for the 
visiting clergy was given by the ladies of the 
congregation. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Return of the Bishop 
Bishop Puret, with his daughter, Miss Paret, 
returned to Baltimore, Oct. 12th, after an ab- 


sence of nearly three months, much improved in’ 


health. He spent most of the time in Southern 
France, visiting the city of Breve, where the 
Bishop’s grandfather and several generations of 
his family lived. He also made short stays in 
other cities including Paris. 

Chapel of St. Michael and All Angels 


The Rev. George J. G. Kromer, for five years 
stationed at Cape May Point church, preached 
his first:sermon as rector of the chapel of St. 
Michael and All Angels’, Baltimore, on Sunday 
morning, Oct. 15th. St. Michael and All Angels’ 
chapel has been organized for two years, and has 


Cbe Diving Church 


been supplied by the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, rec- 
tor of the church of St. Michael and All Angels’, 
and other clergymen. The Rey. Mr. Kromer is 
the first rector to be appointed. 


Dedication of Parish Building 


On Sunday, Oct. 22d, Bishop Paret visited 
Severn parish, near Annapolis, in Anne Arundel 
Co., where he administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to a class of 14 persons, preached, and 
dedicated the new parish building, which has 
recently been completed, and was erected 
through the generosity Mr. James T. Woodward, 
of New York, as a memorial of his daughter, 
Miss Edith Woodward. Bishop Seymour, of 
Springfield, and the Rev. J. W. Bond, of New 
York, also delivered addresses. The large gath- 
ering from the surrounding country was aug- 
mented by a number of persons who went 
thither from Baltimore, Washington and New 
York city. Mr. Woodward, the donor of the 
building, was born and reared in Severn parish. 


Central New York 


¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Bishop’s Appointments for November 


1, P.M., Paris Hill. 
4%. P.M., Owego and Waverly; evening, Trumans- 


burgh. 
12. Westmoreland. 15. Mexico. 
22. Camden. 
Michigan 


Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Tenth Anniversary of Rev J. H. Eichbaum 


The occasion was observed at All Saints’, 
Brooklyn, Oct. 1st. During the decade, the 
number of families increased from 40 to 50, num- 
ber of souls from 160 to 200; communicants, from 
44 to 90. In other words, the communicant list 
has more than doubled during the decade. The 
financial total receipts for 1889 were $517, 
and for 1899 were $950, a gain of $433 in annual 
offerings. Baptisms, 114; Confirmations, 76; 
marriages, 22; burials, 58; Sunday services, 844; 
week-day services, 813; sermons and addresses, 
1,227. The purchase of the parish house, ad- 
joining the church, gives pleasant and highly 
appreciated headquarters for church work. The 
introduction of the vested choir also occurred 
during the decade; the increase of the paroch- 
jal endowment to the sum of $2,500, by the 
munificent gifts of Mrs. Charlotte Cook, Miss 
Ann Eliza Cook, and Mr, Walker B. Sherman; 
the placing of rich windows and other memor- 
ials in the church; the increase in the total 
valuation of the church property from $6,400 in 
1889 to $7,850 in 1899, to which add the endow- 
ment, making a total of $10,350, a gain of $3,950. 
The total annual offerings of the parish for 
Church work have steadily increased from $517 
in 1889 to $950 in 1899, giving a total for the ten 
years of $9,800.” ; 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

Trinity church,- Braddock, has been placed 
under the care of the Rev. George Rogers, tem- 
porarily ; that is, up to April 1st, 1900. 

St. Barnabas’ church, Tarentum, and the 
church of Our Saviour, New Kensington, have 
been united in a new missionary circuit, and 
after Nov. 1st, will be under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. J. L. Taylor. 


Laymen’s Missionary League 


October 16th, Bishop Whitehead tendered a 
reception to the Kev. J. R. Wightman and the 
members, to give them opportunity to meet in a 
social way. Mr. Wightman has just assumed 
the chaplaincy of the League, and will have un 
der his direction for the present the following 
missions: All Saints’, Allegheny; St. Augustine’s 
mission for colored people, Pittsburgh; Knox- 
ville, Beltzhoover, and Sharpsburg. 


The Clerical Union 


The first meeting for the season oceurred Oct. 
9th, at the Hotel Henry. Luncheon was served 
at one o’clock, and was followed by an appeal in 
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behalf of St. Augustine’s School for Colored 
People, Raleigh, N.C., by one of the instructors 
in that institution, the Rev. H. L. Marvin. 


Fund for a Chapel at Sheraden 


October 20th there was a ‘‘jug-breaking”’ at 
the mission at Sheraden. The money thus 
collected amounted to $90, which will be applied — 
to the building fund of the congregation. Re- 
freshments were served, and a very profitable 
and pleasant evening was enjoyed by all those 
present. Sheraden is a mission organized within 
a few years by the Rev. Mr. Steed, of the 
neighboring parish at Crafton. There is nota 
large congregation, but already a lot has been 
purchased, and it is hoped soon to erect a build- 
ing to be used temporarily as a Sunday school 
room and chapel. 


Presentation to Rey. Robert Meech 


The Rev. Robert Meech has completed the 
25th year of his rectorship of Christ church, 
Allegheny, and the event was fittingly cele- 
brated by a reception tendered to him by the 
congregation, on Oct. 20th, in the parish rooms, 
at which tine a gold watch and chain were pre- 
sented to Mr. Meech in token of the loving 
esteem in which he is held by his parishioners. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

By recent appointments the Bishop has filled 
all the vacant missions within the bounds of the 
Greenville. convocation. There are from 30 to 
50 places in this convocation with a population 
numbering between 300 and 1,000 which the 
Church has barely touched. 


Bishop Caper’s Appointments 


NOVEMBER 

1. Peake and Missions. 2. Shelton. 

3. Union. 4, Lockhart, 

5. Spartanburg. 8. Winnsboro. 

9, Chester. 10. Lancaster. 

12, Glenn Springs. 14. Walhalla. 

16. Address before the Daughters of the King, At- 

lanta, Ga. 
19. A.™M., Greenville; P. M., Grace chapel. 


21-22, St. Ann’s, Lexington, and Missions. 

23. Fort Motte. 26, Bennettsville. 
27. Pp.M., Darlington. 28. P.M., Marion. 
29. P.M., Florence. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 

The Church Army has added to its already 
efficient work by instituting a new post at 130 
Bradley st., under the auspices and guidance of 
the Rev. Stewart Means, rector of St. John’s 
church, This makes the third post in New Hav- 
en and vicinity. Capt. Stansfield is pushing the 
good work along with both zeal and discretion, 
and much good has already resulted. 


Church of the Transfiguration, Norfolk 


Church services are maintained in this beauti- 
ful summer resort during July, August, and 
September; for the first two months this sum- 
mer they were in charge of the Rev. R. H. Ges- 
ner, rector of Christ church, West Haven, and 
during September in charge of the Rev. A. 
Sprague Ashley, of St. Peter’s church, Albany. 
The attendance has been very large, and the 
offerings correspondingly gratifying. A hand- 
some bishop’s chair of quartered oak was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stoeckel who, though not mem- 
bers of our Commnnion, have displayed a gener- 
ous interest in all matters connected with the 
advancement of the Church. The same kind 
friends have signified their, wish to present a 
chime of bells and an organ. Harnest efforts 
are being made to raise sufficient funds to com- 
plete the church in accordance with the original 
design. 

‘ Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Dr. James C. Quinn, of Winn, con- 
ducted the first Church services in Millinocket, 
Sunday afternoon and evening. Dr. Quinn has 
carried on mission work in the valley of the 
Penobscot with the best of success. His next 
Aisit to Millinocket will be on Nov. 19th. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


N extraordinary development is mak- 
ing its appearance in the very bosom 
of Protestantism. This is nothing 
less than the practice of prayer to the 

saints, only the ‘‘saints” in this instance are 
not the Apostles and martyrs, or the heroes of 
Faith whom the Church has placed in her cal- 
endar, but the departed friends or relatives 
of the devotees. Dr. George Adam Smith, in 
his ‘Life of Henry Drummond,” mentions 
as afact within his knowledge, that certain 
persons habitually address prayers to Henry 
Drummond. Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City 
Temple, London (not the Temple church), 
a doughty adversary of ‘‘Popery and Prel- 
acy,” has openly declared that he prayed 
to his departed * wife every day. He 
said that he never came to the City 
Temple to preach without asking her to 
come with him, and, furthermore, he knew 
that she did come. Nor does he hold this as 
a mere sentiment applicable only to his own 
individual case, but alluding to a friend who 
had lost his wife, he says: ‘‘I encourage my 
friend to pray to his wife, and to pray to God 
to ask her to come to his help. She will be 
more to him than twelve legions of unknown 
angels.” Dr. Parker evidently has no use 
for the ‘‘ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister to them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion.’’ Well may the Protestant paper from 
which we cull these instances say: ‘‘All this 
is simply petrifying!’ It mentions a Roman 
litany to the saints, and asks: ‘‘Is this what 
we are going to come to in our Protestant 
Churches?” 
Ses . 5 


Dr. De Costa and the Church 


O doubt the Church has evils to contend 
with in this age as it has had in every 
age. No doubt, also, these evils must be 
steadily faced. They must not be condoned 
or let alone. All who recognize them are 
called upon to contend against them with 
unfailing courage and persistence until they 
are put down or excluded. To pursue this 
course, and to do what can be done to urge 
all true Churchmen to contend earnestly for 
the Faith once delivered to the Saints, is 
not pessimism, so long as such warfare is con- 
ducted in unshaken hope and confidence 
that the truth will in the end prevail. If 
we do our part, God will do His. The re- 
sults of our struggles on behalf of the King- 
dom of God may not be seen in our day. All 
things may not be shaped precisely as we 
would have them. But God will not desert 
His Church, or any part of it, so long as the 
earnest striving to maintain the truth of 
God unimpaired still goes on.- Doubt- 
less in ancient days ‘‘candle-sticks” might 
be removed even from Churches of Apos- 
tolic foundation, but it could not be until 
they had departed from the ways of Christ 
and grieved His Holy Spirit beyond the 
possibility of repentance and reform. 


OR those who deplore evil tendencies 

allowed to go on unchecked by the ap- 
pointed guardians of the Church, dangerous 
teachings unrebuked, worldliness coming in 
like a flood, there are two courses which 
are inadmissible. The first is to sit supine, 
as who should say: ‘'The foundations are 
cast down, and what shall the righteous 
do?” It is the attitude of those who seem 
to think it right to say: “Let God take 


care of His own, He has no need of our ef- 
forts.”” They would make no move, for in- 
stance, to guard the ministry or the episco- 
pate against the admission of unfit men, and 
appeal to cases where those whose teach- 
ings were at variance with the Faith of the 
Church were thus admitted, and yet, by the 
mercy of God, no harm ensued. There isa 
promise that the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against the Church, but this promise 
does not ensure the permanence of any par- 
ticular portion of the Church or division of 
Christianity. There are regions of the 
world where the Christian religion once 
prevailed and flourished for awhile, but 
afterward withered: away. Each member 
of the Church, therefore, is bound in the 
state of life to which he is called, whether 
bishop, priest, or layman, to vindicate by 
word and example the priceless truths and 
obligations of Christ’s holy religion. Itisa 
matter in which there can be no compro- 
mise with the world, and no weak tolerance 
of error. Nor must there be faint-hearted- 
ness and discouragement if effort seem 
vainand false teaching and weak-kneed mo- 
rality gain their triumphs from time to 
time. ~ 


HE other course which is inadmissible, 

is desertion in the time of trial. A sad 
example has been afforded of this just now 
by the defection of Dr. De Costa. It is the 
soldier deserting the field of battle in the 
midst of the conflict. The cause of truth 
can win no battles on such terms as these. 
The often cited case of St. Athanasius is a 
standing rebuke to the-faint-hearted. The 
grand figure of this great Father of the 
Church looms large and strong through the 
mists of time, and in the smoke and con- 
fusion of the countless conflicts of the 
Church, stands calm and invincible. The 
thought of forsaking the field never crossed 
his mind. Even when all seemed against 
him the idea of failure was to him impos- 
sible. In courage and confidence few have 
been his equals. Even though he had him- 
self been called to suffer martyrdom, and 
that at the moment when Arianism was at 
the height of its power and to the ordinary 
vision seemed destined to dominate the 
Church forever, it is certain that his indom- 
itable hopefulness would never have been 
clouded fora moment. It is this union of 
active contention for the truth of God with 
unfailing hope, resolute battle with error, 
along with unshaken trust in God and His 
Church, that is needed among us in these 
days, when not only the great truths for 
which the Church stands are in question, 
but the very foundations of supernatural re- 
ligion. As faithful Churchmen, we cannot 
stand still and let things take their course; 
but while not hesitating to draw attention 
to existing tendencies, and not ceasing to 
resist the evil, we are also bound to say to 
ourselves and to others, nil desperandum. 
The Apostles toiled all night without avail, 
but in the brightness of the morning Jesus 
stood on the shore, and ina moment their 
labors were rewarded beyond all hope. 


T is too sadly evident that Dr. De Costa 
has not conducted his part in this war- 
fare in this spirit of faith and hope. For 
several years he has brooded over the evils 
which he has seemed to see existing in the 


Episcopal Church. He has drawn up 
formidable lists of many serious things, 
which have been sent to the bishops and 
clergy throughout the Church. In so far as 
the indictment was true, it was a call, cer- 
tainly, to vigilance and to active and untir- 
ing effort, but it gave no cause for despair. 
If one-half of it was well-grounded, it should 
have been evident that such a state of 
things would require a long time to cure. 
Hardly in one generation could so many 
evils be set right. No man has a right to 
enumerate what,he conceives to be the cor- 
ruptions of the existing Church, and then 
put himself in the attitude of saying: ‘“‘If 
these are not reformed by such a date the 
Church will cease to enjoy any longer the 
favor or the forbearance of God.” Opti- 
mism, not pessimism, is the true spirit of 
the servant of God; not a sentimental opti- 
mism which causes him to ignore evils 
which really exist, but the optimism which 
consists in unshaken faith in the promises 
of God, while he fulfills to the utmost the 
plain duties which lie before him. 

EVER must it be forgotten, also, that 

there is a bright side as well as a dark 

side. And this bright side is not simply 
that which we contemplate in the vision of 
faith. It is not reserved for the time of 
the final triumph of the Kingdom of God. 
All along through the history of the Church 
the light and shadow appear side by side. 
There is no age in which formidable evils. 
do not appear within the very bosom of the 
Church. Thereisnoage in whick the Church 
ceases to fulfill her mission of great good. It. 
is so now, bothin the Anglican Chureh and 
in the Episcopal Church of our own country. 
There are many faithful and earnest bish- 
ops, there are hundreds of orthodox and 
self-denying priests, there are thousands of 
devout lay-people. There is work being 
done on every hand which cannot be lost. 
Whatever may be true of individuals, this. 
Church has not forsaken or compromised 
the Faith. During the period of the revis- 
ion of the Prayer Book, there were those 
who hoped to make the book more compre- 
hensive, even to the extent of obscuring or 
compromising principles which are bound 
up with the distinctive claims of the Church; 
but the result was that the Prayer Book to- 
day is a stronger witness than ever to the 
ancient Faith. The Pastoral of the House 
of Bishops in 1894, re-affirmed in 1895, speaks 
with no uncertain sound of the great ver- 
ities of our holy religion. Dr. De Costa is 
very far adrift when he speaks of ‘‘the 
Church” as approving the shipwreck of 
faith which some have made. No single 
formula has as yet been touched so as to be 
in the slightest degree depraved, and the. 
voice of the collective episcopate is clear. 

HE difficulties with which we have to 

deal are not such as arise from ambigu- 
ity in the authorized formularies of the 
Church, or from failure to provide safe- 
guards against the admission to the minis- 
try of unbelieving or unfit men. Rather 
they are of a practical kind. The Church 
may provide that men shall sign certificates 
of their belief that the Bible is the ‘‘Word 
of God.” She may compel them to take the 
most explicit vows at ordination. But how 
shall she meet the case of those who per- 
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suade themselves somehow that they may 
sign such certificates, though they do not 
believe what they put their hands to, or who 
will, at one of the most solemn moments 
of their lives, make vows, to which, if they 
attach any meaning, it is certainly not one 
which has ever been attributed to them be- 
fore, or which a plain man can understand? 
If, under our present restrictions, an 
acknowledged Unitarian can enter the 
priesthood, or another who denies that the 
Prayer Book is a proper standard of doc- 
trine, it is hard to see what forms of words 
could be devised by which the Church can 
protect herself. It is a condition of things 
which even a quarter of a century ago would 
have been accounted impossible. It could 
not have been anticipated. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that in the presence of 
such a phenomenon the Church should, for 
a time, stand confounded, hardly knowing 
how to find aremedy. But who, in view of 
the past history of the Church, and her 
present efficiency in so many ways, has a 


right to doubt that a remedy will be found? | 


NE feature on the brighter side of things 

is the recent unexpected turn of affairs 

in reference to marriage and divorce. At 
the last General Convention it came to light 
that fifteen hundred clergymen, priests and 
bishops, were in favor of a stringent canon 
which should set this Church at once before 
the world, without compromise or faltering, 
on the side of absolute morality. Many 
people, within and without the Church, looked 
for decisive action. Many supposed that the 
General Convention had met for that very 
purpose. But the Convention passed and 
nothing was effected, and people said: ‘*The 
Episcopal Church is always worldly—she 
will do nothing”; and Churchmen were 
also tempted to think it vain to hope for any 
effective legislation from sucha body. And 
now, beyond expectation, the diocese of New 
York, with its Bishop, has given renewed 
life to this great movement. The Bishop 
of Kentucky has declared his adhesion to it, 
manfully acknowledging that he was among 
those who opposed a stringent canon on this 
subject. It can not be doubted that more will 
follow. We can feel almost certain that 
two years hence, when the General Conven- 
tion again comes together, the House of 
Bishops, at least, will be at one on this press- 
ing question. Such a prospect ought to give 
new hope to those who are inclined to be 
most despondent. And if, on such a mat- 
ter as this, in the face of the strongest in- 
fluences the world can bring to bear, the 
Church shall dare to set herself right, who 
can doubt that on other points, less clear, 
she will also in the end assert herself, in 
practice as well as in profession? ‘'The 
foundations” are very far from being ‘‘cast 
down.”’ The old motto of the Oxford 
Movement is one for all Churchmen, how- 
ever clear their view of the evils of the 
times, to take to heart to-day: ‘‘In quiet- 
ness and confidence shall be your strength.” 


ee 


HE Church Times closes an admirable ar- 
ticle on ‘‘’verts,” with these words: ‘‘In 
sober earnest there is one insuperable ar- 
gument against abandoning the English for 
the Roman Communion. It is drawn from 
the effects of the change on those who have 
made the passage. The good are no better 
for the change, the bad are unspeakably 
worse.” 


The Diving Church 


The Missionary Spirit 
A CONVOCATION PAPER 
BY THE REV. JOHN K. BURLESON 
It. 


URNING from the consideration of these 
great and inspiring truths, let us glance 
briefly at one or two of the practical difficul- 
ties and discouragements which we always 
meet in any attempt to instill into those 
souls for which we must give an account a 
knowledge and love of this greatest Chris- 
tian work. 

We have already glanced at the blighting 
effect of ignorance, and so can turn to the 
consideration of that trouble, equally great, 
which arises from the feeling that the work 
of missions is something external, foreign to 
the life, spiritual and material, of the per- 
son or the parish. As long as this impres- 
sion exists we can do nothing. To meet it, 
we have not only to interest the human 
sympathy, as already suggested, but also to 
point out the fact that all aggressive Church 
work and life, even in the oldest parish or 
diocese, is a purely missionary work. By 
missionary work we mean an organized ef- 
fort to strengthen Christ’s Kingdom among 
men. So the fact of-the need of guilds and 
other organizations in our parishes, is an 
evidence of the missionary character of their 
work. Inshort, any Church work, whether 
in mission field, in diocese, in parish, or in 
individual, must, if it is to be really alive, 
bear the missionary stamp; must be a part 
in one great whole. 


Ninety-nine times in every one hundred, 
when this is made plain,the reply will come: 
‘*Then we need all that we have for our 
home mission work. Our needs are great. 
Let us see to our own first. Charity begins 
at home.” And the hardest part of this is, 
that it is so largely true. The parish priest 
knows it only too well. The needs are great, 
he cannot deny it; and the danger is that 
there the matter willend. 


But we need to look only a little further 
to see that our own necessities, instead of pre- 
venting our giving, should cause us to give. 
The fact that we need the help ourselves is 
the very reason why we should give it away. 
In the parish established for years, with so 
much of what is necessary for active paro- 
chial work, with the outside respect and con- 
sideration which its history and life gives; 
here the needs are great, are pressing, are 
imperative. What, then, must be the des- 
perate need, the need which cries aloud for 
help, of those weak, struggling congrega- 
tions, new to the life and power of the 
Church, fighting for life against prejudice 
and hostility, and poor in everything but 
faith. The charity, so long since begun at 
bome, which can stay at home in the face of 
needs like this, is not charity. 


The real difficulty lies deeper. Our peo- 
ple disregard or deny the claims of others 
because they have a false understanding of 
the life of the Church. Through the fault 
of some one who should have taught them 
better, they make the parish the unit of 
Church life. They say ‘‘I believe in the 
Holy, Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints,’? and then try to narrow down that 
communion to the limits of their own parish. 
This is congregationalism, individualism, 
selfishness. If the communion of saints 
means anything at all, then there can be but 
one unit, and that is the Catholic Church. 

Brethren, it is this spirit of egotism, this 
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narrow congregationalism,which has killed 
many asoul, has ruined many a parish, and 
which, if it is not checked, will threaten 
the very life of the Church. Christ said to 
that Church, ‘‘Lo, 1am with you always,” 
but before that he had said, ‘'Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The promise was to those who 
obeyed, and if we ‘‘do it not,’ then it mat- 
ters not what our history, our organization, 
or our claims may be, that Divine Presence 
will pass from us and be given to others. 
“Hor he that hath, to him shall be given; 
and he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken even that which he hath.” So when 
a man or a parish declares, by word or deed, 
that it will have no part in the work of mis- 
sions, such an one is but publishing to the 
world his spiritual darkness and destitution. 
It matters not though the place of worship 
may be rich with the gems of art and archi- 
tecture; though the worship be replete with 
all that can dignify and elevate. In doing 
this we must not omit the weightier matters 
of the law—justice, mercy, and truth. Spir- 
itual life and selfishness cannot dwell 
together. 

There is an old epitaph which says:'‘What 
I spent on self I wasted; what I hoarded, 
that I lost; what I gave, that I have.” And 
when we see the costly memorials reared in 
many a church “‘to the glory of God” in very 
small letters, ‘‘and in memory of” some name 
which can be read almost from the farthest 
part of the church, and then think of souls 
and congregations without the Bread of 
Life, without a place of worship which they 
can call their own, we cannot but wonder 
how it looks to Him who said: ‘'That they 
all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
us, that the world may know that Thou hast 
sent Me.” Is this condition to the glory of 
God, or the glory of man? 


Dear brethren, one other word in this con- 
nection. This part of our work, to teach a 
true self-denial to our people, even in that 
which concerns the glory of God, is the 
hardest part—hardest, perhaps, because it is 
the most vital. There is one help in this 
which we caneach utilize, if we will. Every 
priest knows that the clergy give to the full 
extent of their means. But this is seldom 
known to others. The rule, ‘‘Let not your 
right hand know,” is almost always ob- 
served. May not this rule be carried too 
far? It is infinitely pleasanter to do our 
alms in secret. But when it comes to the 
cause of missions, what better sermon can 
the pastor give his people than that of his 
own example? We know how Often, in or- 
der that God’s work may be done, we must 
admit some soul into that sacred sanctuary 
which is within us. We have promised to 
make ourselves wholesome examples and 
patterns to the flock of Christ. The hidden 
example, the unknown pattern, is useless. 
Should we not, inthis work, ‘‘Let our light 
so shine before men that they may see our 
good works, and glorify our Father which is 
in heaven.”’ 

The last pastoral letter reminded us most 
solemnly that Christ’s advent waits upon our 
efforts. This is no place for personal rem- 
iniscences, but I am constrained tosay that 
twenty-five years oftlife as child and man, as 
layman, deacon, and priest, in the mission 
field Northand South, East and West, among 
the white man and the red, has impressed 
this truth ever more deeply upon my heart. 
Christ’s kingdom in the souls of men, and 
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hence in the Church Triumphant, for we all 
recognize the fact that this second can only 
follow after the first, depends upon us. In 
other words, the work of bringing men to 
Christ and of bringing the knowledge of 
Christ to men, is not the duty of the person, 
it is not the duty of the parish, it is not the 
duty of the Church—it is the life. In my ex- 
perience, without a single exception, the 
person or parish fullest of missionary zeal is 
the person or parish fullest of spiritual life. 
So when we present the cause of missions 
as a duty only, we do both the cause and our 
hearers a grievous wrong. It is so much 


more than duty, so much beyond duty, that— 


the statement becomes almost a mis-state- 
ment. If we try to present the cause only 
from a sense of duty, or as a duty, we may 
be sure that we are not presenting it, but 
misrepresenting it. 

All this leads us up to one great crowning 
fact. The missionary spiritis God the Holy 
Ghost. He is the Spirit of the heart, who 
will not let that heart be content until it has 
shared with every creature the kuowledge of 
the love of Christ. He is the Spirit who will 
indeed cause the heart to embody its love and 
reverence to God in wreathed pillar and 
flowered capital, in vaulted roof and glowing 
tracery, in molten metal and in pictured 
window, but who, before and above all this, 
will lead the heart to spend and be spent 
even to the uttermost, that the message of 
the Bethlehem angels may be spread ‘‘even 
tothe ends of the world.” The missionary 
spirit is God the Holy Ghost. He who ap- 
peared in the fiery tongues of Pentecost re- 
iterated the missionary commission of the 
Ascension Mount, in that the first good gift 
which He brought to men was that ‘‘they 
began to speak with other tongues as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.’’ And thus He 
proclaimed Himself the great Spirit of Mis- 
sions. 


Bearing this great truth in mind,we must 
in all our work strive not for definite re- 
sults alone, but for permanent. It is not 
enough that a missionary address is followed 
by a larger offering, unless its effects go on 
into a larger living. It is not enough to 
have an enthusiastic missionary service or 
meeting, unless this is followed by a con- 
sistent missionary being. The Spirit of 
Missions is also the Spirit of Life, so what is 
joined in God let not man try to dissever. 
We build God’s visible temples, so far as 
we may, foralltime. This greater temple 
which we strive to raise in the hearts of our 
people must have a foundation no less strong, 
a structure no less enduring. 


The first question of those whose hearts 
were touched by the first missionary sermon 
was, ‘‘Men and brethren, whatshall we do?’’ 
It was the work and the mark of the Spirit 
of Missions and of Life, and His work, my 
brethren, if it is His work, must bear the 
same mark to day. 


““What can we do to work God’s work, to prosper and 
increase y 
The brotherhood of all mankind—the reign of the 
Prince of Peace? 

What can we do to hasten the time, the time that 
shall surely be, 

When the earth shall be full of the glory of God, as 
the waters cover the sea? 


“March we forth in the strength of God, with the 
banner of Christ unfurled, 

That the light of the glorious Gospel of Truth may 
shine throughout the world. 

Fight we the fight with sorrow and sin, to set their 
captives free, 

That the earth may be filled with the glory of God, as 
the waters cover the sea ™ 


Tbe Diving Church 
Letters to the Editor 


SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

If some experienced of your readers would 
kindly set forth what constitutes success at the 
evening service, I am quite sure that a little 
army of us would be more than grateful. This 
parish has a population of 6,000, the morning 
serviceis wellattended, and in the evening less 
than half the number, but with few exceptions, 
those present are the same as in the morning. 
To prepare, say, 104 Sunday sermons, and the 
holy day addresses, besides the regular week 
evening sermon, and all the Lenten extra ser- 
mons, all this in the space of a year, and year 
after year, means far more work than any bish- 
op is ever callea upon to do, and more than the 
average parish priest can do, doing justice to 
himself or his flock. I have attempted to read 
concise pages from the ripest divinity scholars 
on subjects of vital interest, that every member 
of Christ’s Body should delight to know, but 
alas, I presume they lack the amusing feature, 
and thus are not acceptable. We seem to have 
drifted into a queer position, for while only a 
remnant attend, they desire a double best effort 
for their special benefit; selfishly never taking 
into account and consideration that their priest 
has already officiated at three services—one 
Celebration, one Sunday school service and 
Bible class, delivered one sermon at the morning 
service,conducted another service and preached, 
and not infrequently administered the sacra- 
ment of Baptism in the afternoon, besides the 
fatigue of travel to and from theout-station. In 
all that is reasonable, is it to be expected that a 
second sermon at the evening service can be de- 
livered, full of the composer’s zeal and person- 
ality? The denominations try attractions, in the 
advertising of catchy topics, lectures on such 
subjects as Dickens, with lime-light effects. 

In setting forth this question I may not have 
added a new thought, but I set forth a difficulty 
that Iam confronted with, and I am asking a 
word of cheer from some who have been en- 
abled to overcome similar conditions. I am 
voicing the desideratum of many a faithful 
priest. O Tremrora O Morgs. 


DIVINITY SCHOOLS FOR COLORED MEN 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

I have been interested in the letter written by 
‘‘Presbyter,’’ on the subject of ‘Colored Divin- 
ity Schools,’? and like Dr. Grint I have won- 
dered why he does not sign his name. I hope 
that he is not a colored man, for the Commis- 
sion for Work Among Colored People might be 
pained to have a negro speak of King Hall as a 
“Jim Crow annex.’? However, my concern in 
this matter is with the last paragraph in ‘Pres 
byter’s”’ letter, where he advises the General 
Church not to support ‘“‘colored’’ schools in Vir- 
ginia or Tennessee. Why Tennessee? Tenes- 
see has no colored divinity school, and the 
Sewanee Seminary belongs to 18dioceses. Ten- 
nessee is trying to give a solid Church training 
to anumber of colored men pursuing university 
studies in Fisk University, but it does notin 
any way restrict the choice as to seminary of 
those who desire to take a theological education. 
Tennessee is all right. Tuomas F’. GAILor. 

Oct. 20th. 


“WHY I AM A CHURCHMAN”’ 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

All interested in the growth and prosperity of 
the Church in the United States must recognize 
that nothing of greater importance and weight 
has ever been set forth than may be found in 
the answers to the above question in the Living 
Church Quarterly for 1899. How natural, then,the 
wish to have these published in pamphlet form 
and seut broadcast all over the land. Some 
years ago three bishops and one presbyter (the 
latter having since been added to the apostolic 
company) treated each a consecutive section of 
the Episcopal Encyclical on Reunion. The 
Church Unity Society appealed for funds to cir- 
culate these articles in pamphlet form among 
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those ministering in the various denominations, 
which project, it is understood, was a failure. 
Those who have secured these replies for the 
Quarterly have already rendered great service to 
the Church, not only in the ability and fairness 
of the writers, but ia their judicious selection; 
and yet it does seem as if greater service, and 
more abiding, could still be rendered if the arti- 
cles were to be published in pamphlet form, 
which,unless all human calculations are at fault, 
would have a greater circulation among our own 
members than any other Church document 
ever published, and yield an adequate profit. 

The reverend clergy, with the lay co-operation 
that they could. secure, would no doubt then be 
responsible for the circulation of the pamphlet 
among the Dissenting ministersin their cures. 
The early Methodist’ preachers were thus util- 
ized in the circulation of their denominational 
literature, this telling almost as much as did 
their strong episcopal regimen in the upbuilding 
of their system in America. 

When the greatest Church book of the age was 
published, the then Presiding Bishop, Dr. John 
Williams, congratulated the gifted author on 
his effort, as tending to make Churchmen from 
principle rather than from sentiment, and this 
is what seems to run all through the answers to 
the question in the Quarterly—the need of being 
not primarily Episcopalians from preference, 
but Churchmen from conviction, and the Church 
of the United States needs to inculcate this true 
type of Churchmanship more to-day than ever 
before; hence a pamphlet of this kind seems to 
me most timely. If we are above all things 
Churchmen, as the most of these replies indi- 
cate, because thus best we may understand and 
follow the mind and will that was in Christ, it 
is axiomatic, and will become so the sooner to 
our brothers of the separation (as dear Bishop 
Coxe called them), that we can be nothing else. 

T. A. WATERMAN. 


‘IN GOD WE TRUST”’ 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

May I express the hope that Dr. Andrews’ 
tender consideration for the views of certain of 
his fellow-citizens and, at the same time, a 
worthy desire to be consistent in his own posi- 
tion, will cause him indignantly to refuse to ac- 
cept any portion of his salary, as superintendent 
of the public schools of Chicago, in U.S. coin 
which carries upon its face the obnoxicus words, 
“In God we trust.”’ 

Of course, he ought also to instruct the teach- 
ers in the schools to take similar action. If, 
through exigency of circumstances, such coin 
should be in his possession, let hi n be careful to 
enquire, before passing it out to the tradesmen 
with whom he may have dealings, whether the 
tender of such payment will be painful to their 
“religious”’ feelings. R.S. 


Education and Religion 


HE necessity for combining religious instruc- 
tion with the scholarship of the universities 
and schools, if we are to develop the highest and 
best citizenship, was elaborated with much pow-~ 
erful and persuasive argument by Bishop 
Spalding (R. C.), of Peoria, in his address to 
the students at the thirteenth convocation of 
the University of Chicago. 

The scholarly prelate declared, what is plainly 
obvious to those who have given more than 
superficial attention to the schools, that the 
whole question of educational reform and prog- 
ress is simply a question of employing good, and 
removing poor, teachers. Neither a fund of 
erudition, nor the most advanced methods of — 
teaching, can supply the indispensable peda— 
gogical requisite—‘‘the awakened mind, the 
quick and comprehensive view.’’ The true 
teacher must be an inspirer and a leader, and in 
order to mold character and develop the higher 
attributes of those who come within the range 
of his influence, he must have an immovable. 
and unshaken faith in the basic principles of — 
Christianity. 

Rules and laws are of little use to those who 
have not been brought up to desire and. love the 
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guidance of law, and mere scholarship will not 
; make a good citizen, unless his inner conscience 
has been touched by the strong appeal of Chris- 
tian example, and he has learned to have abid- 
‘ing faith in the principle of law. 

Religion appeals to something more than the 
‘emotional and imaginative in man. It supplies 
ithe basis of our present civilized ideas of cor- 
rect human conduct. But in order to make these 
ideas effective in conduct, there must be con- 
tinuous appeal to the emotional nature—the soul 
=—of man, and up to this time in the development 
of the human race, nothing has been devised 
that can take the place of religion in appealing 
to the soul side of man’s nature. 

‘““Hiow shall the teacher be a builder of char- 
acter, a former of men, if he be not illumined 
and strengthened by divine faith?” is the ques- 
tion which Bishop Spaulding puts to those who 
decry the employment of religion in appealing to 
the ‘moral sensibilities” of the students of our 
schools and universities. But it cannot be 
taught in books. Religious instruction depends 
for its success upon the character and person- 
ality of teachers.—Chicago Times-Herald, 


All Saiuts’ Day 


BY LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH 


Our saints! 
In rainbow-glories bright our thought im paints 
Them where they are, 
Reflecting, like a star, 
God’s brightness near and far. 
The saints of olden days, with haloed head, 
The patriarch and prophet-seers who tread 
The courts of heaven, and martyrs who through fire 
were led. 


My saints! 
Whom I have loved; and then with bitter plaints 
Have seen them go 
With ne’er returning tides that flow 
From earth to heaven, and so, 
They wait upon that radiantly illumined height, 
While mists of earth’s deep valleys shade them like 
the night. 
Do they yet see me, with some wondrous sense of 
spirit sight? 


Our saints! 
Are still around us, though with earthly taints; 
God’s servants true 
The kingdom self subdue, 
And take a wider view, 
¥or His dear sake, of duties that belong. 
Some champion the right, and others fight the wrong, 
All bless the troubled with help both sweet and 
strong. 


My saints! 
Are here. They bless my home with dear restraints, 
With bonds of love 
And ministry sweet that prove 
They are in heart with saints above 
One blest communion, there of saints, and here! 
How does it till the soul with holy cheer; 
How does it make of earth a heavenly sphere! 


Nashville, Ore. 


Personal Mention 

The Rev. C. Graham Adams, D.D., has returned 
from his European tour. 

The Rey. John C. Anderson has resigned the charge 
of St. Paul’s parish, Calvert Co , diocese of Maryland, 
and has accepted the charge of St. George's and St. 
Joun's churches, Wakefield, Kan., ard desires to be 
addressed there. 

he address of the Rev. Albert Alonzo Brockway, 
M. A., is 182 Fifth ave., New York city. 

The Rev. Frederick C. Bennett is now in charge of 

' the church of the Advent, Prescott, Arizona. 

The Rev. R. M. W. Black desires to be addressed 
for the month of November at Wyncote, Pa., where 
he will have temporary charge of the parish of All 
Hallows. 

The Rev. Frank H. Bigelow has become rector of 
St. Paul’s, Natick, Mass. He will also have charge of 
the Church work at South Framingham. 

The Rev. BH. J. Burlingham has taken charge of 
‘Trinity, Woburn, Mass. 

The Rey. Horace H. Buck has resigned St. Mark’s, 
‘Foxboro, Mass. 

The Rey. John Brown has accepted the rectorship 

-of Zion church, Manchester Centre, Vt. 


Che Living Church 


The address of the Rev. J. Neilson Barry is Trinity 
church, Spokane, Wash. 

The Rev. Dean Richmond Babbitt, LL.D., rector of 
Christ church, Newark, N. J., has accepted the rector- 
ship of the church of the Epiphany, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and will enter on his duties Nov. 6th, 1899. 


The Rev. John E. Dallam has accepted a call to St. 
Andrew’s church, Minneapolis, and entered upon his 
duties Oct. 22d. His address is 2505 Fremont av. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Rev. Wm. N. Dunnell, D.D., of New York city, 
has just received the State medal for twenty-five 
years of faithful service in the National Guard, as 
chaplain of the 22d regiment of infantry. 


The Rev. Edward S. Doan has entered upon the 
rectorship of the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Rev. Edward C. Gardiner will have charge of 
St. Paul's, Nantucket, Mass., during the winter. 


The Rev. Percy Gordon has accepted the rectorship 
of Grace church, New Bedford, Mass. 


The Rev. Percy S. Grant accompanies Bishop Pot- 
ter on his tour of inspection to Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippine Is ands, with probable extension of the trip 
to Japan and China, and expectation of return before 
Lent. The Rev. Mr. Grant is secretary of the Com- 
mittee of the General Convention on Increased Re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Rev. Henry L. Gilbert has accepted the rector- 
Ship of St. James’ church, Caldwell, Lake George, 
Nay. 


The Rev. John Dows Hills, M.A., who has been tem- 
porarily attached to the clerical staff of St. James’ 
church, Philadelphia, has accepted a unanimous elec- 
tion to the rectorship of Christ church, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Rev. Warren C. Hubbard has become curate of 
St. Luke’s church, Brooklyn, L. I. 

The Rev. Lucius M. Hardy has resigned St. Philip’s 
parish, Crompton, R. I., and has become the rector of 
Christ church, Pomfret, Conn. Address accordingly. 

The Rev. Byron Holley who for the past ten and 
one-half years has been the rector of Christ church, 
Greenville, S. C., has resigned. 

The address of the Rev. E. N. Hollings is changed 
from Summerville to 18 Jasper st., Charleston, S C. 


The address of the Rev. James Clarence Jones, sec - 
retary of the diocese of Long Island, is changed to 
230 Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Rev. Edwin Johnson having accepted Bishop 
Moreland’s appointment to the charge of St. John's 
mission, Lakepor-, and the general oversight of Lake 
County, Cal., begins duty there on the first Sunday in 
November. Address Lakeport, Lake Co., Cal. 

The Rev. John K. Lewis, chaplain in the U.S. Navy, 
should be addressed 316 Grafton ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

The Rev. George W. Lincoln, rector, and the Rev. 
Paul R. Fish, curate, have resigned the charge of St. 
Barnabas’ church, Brooklyn, L. I. 

The Rev. Jonathan W. Miller has been appointed 
by Bishop Talbot to the charge of Christ church, 
Frackville, Pa. 

The Rev. A. A. Morrison, Ph. D., of St. Matthew’s, 
Brooklyn, has accepted a call to Trinity church, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The Rev. Geo. N. Mead has accepted the charge of 
Christ church, Gilbertsville, N. Y. 


The Rev. E. Melville has accepted the rectorship of 
St. James’ church, Fort Edward, diocese of Albany. 

The Rey. Theodore A. Porter has resigned the rec- 
torship of the church of the Holy Communion, Char - 
leston, S. C. 

The Rev. J. G. D. Peters has accepted charge of St. 
Paul's church, Sidney. N. Y. 


The Rev. Z. B. T. Phillips who for a short time dur- 
ing the past summer was in charge of St. Luke’s 
church, Cincinnati, has taken charge of St. Mary’s 
church, Hillsboro, S. Ohio. 

The Rev. “. M. Pullen has accepted a call to Trinity 
parish, Coshocton, Ohio, and entered upon his labors 
the 22d Sunday after Trinity. 

The Rev. George F. Smythe has become rector of 
Trinity, Bridgewater, Mass. 

The Rey. Rudo'ph Stahley’s address is changed to 
San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 

The Rev. Robert Scott’s address for the present, 
until further notice, will be Beatrice, Neb. 

The Rev. W. H. K. Stafford resigned the curacy of 
the church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, New York 
city, toaccept that of St. Mary’s church, in the same 
borough. 

The Rev. Frank Steed has retured from his visit to 
England. 

The Rev. Andrew F. Underhill has resigned the 
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rectorship of the church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn, to accept the call to St. John’s church, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Rev. W. Arthur Warner has resigned the rec- 
torship of Christ church, Millville, N. J., to accept 
that of St. John’s Free church, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Henry Wingate should be addressed at 
Charlottesville, Va. 


The Rev. Albert L. Whittaker has taken charge of 
the work at Braytonville and Blackinton, Mass., and 
will serve as curate to the rectors at North Adams 
and Williamstown. 


To Correspondents 


Wo. H. C.—The name and address of the gentleman 
who arranges for exchange copies of the English 
Church Times is Rasmus R. Madsen, 28 Red Rock st., 
Liverpool, England. 

H. B. E.—Information where to obtain the Logia 
and St. John’s Gospel fragments may be had by writ- 
ing to the Rev. Dr. Winslow, 525 Beacon st., Boston, 

Died 

Conry.—Entered into rest, in his 68th year, at his 
home in Worcester, England, Oct. 11th, 1899, Henry 
Coney, father of the Rev. Wm. Coney,of Philadelphia, 
Pr — 

MARSH.—Entered into rest,on Tuesday, Oct. 10th, 
1899, at the home of her sister, Mrs. J. T. Fargason, 
Memphis, Tenn., Anna M. Marsh, in the 74th year of 
her age. 

‘Past beyond all grief and pain, 
Death to her was truest gain.”’ 

PINKNEY.—Fell asleep, in Annapolis, Md., at the 
residence of her niece, Miss A. G. Pinkney, on Thurs- 
day morning, Oct. 5, 1899, Mary Amelia Pinkney, aged 
92 years, 7 months, and 19 days, daughter of the late 
Ninian and Amelia Pinkney, and sister of the late 
Bishop Pinkney of Maryland, and the late medical 
director, Ninian Pinkney, U.S.N. 

“He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ 

SHOEMAKER.—Entered into rest,at Clifton Heights, 
Delaware Co., Pa., Benjamin, son of the late Benja- 
min Shoemaker, of Germantown, Pa., aged 51 years. 
Funeral and interm2nt at St. James the Less, Falls 
of Schuylkill, Pa. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THE DomEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


Church and Parish 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, M1., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

WANTED.—By priest, married, a parish in city or 
country. Excellent refereices. Gooi preacher. Wide 
experience; six years in present charge. Address N. 
B., LIvING CHURCH. 


WANED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven, Conn. 

AN Oxford M. A. and Hon. LL. D., rector,of import- 
ant parish, seeks rectorsoipin North. New York 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, or Illinois, pre- 
ferred. Address LEGUM DooTOR, care THE LIVING 
CHURCH. 

A GENTLEMAN or lady desirous of working for a, 
Church mission, good location, will please write B., 
care of THE LIVING CHURCH. 


EXCHANGE.—Rector of pretty parish C. N.Y., on the 
river, wishes for one in Maryland; $730; house; will 
take less. Addcess M. A , THE LIVING CHURCG, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

PERIODICALS, magazines, and books sent to the 
Rector, Trinity rectory, Muscatine, Lowa, will be put 
to good use. Muscatine is a river town, with its many 
temptations, 

A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsomely bound and prinved 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to [Ha Ltv- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 

WANTED.—Copies of Trinity Psalter, 1889 edition, 
A liberal price will be paid. Address C. L. CHENO- 
WETH, Oak Park, [11. ; 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, November, 1899 


White. 
Green. 


1, ALL SAINTS’ Day. 
5. 28d Sunday after Trinity. 


12. 24th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 25th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
26. Sunday before Advent. Green. 
30. St. ANDREW, Apostle. Red. 


Commemoration of Holy 
Women 
BY MARY ANN THOMSON 


O Christ our Lord, of woman born, 
By women tended here, 

Who didst upon Thy rising morn 
To women first appear! 


The gifts of grace, aS years go round, 
The Church adoring owns 

In sainted daughters, steadfast found 
As polished corner-stones. 


We bless Thee, Lord, for her whose name 
The Church recalls to-day, 

And all who passed to saintly fame 
Along the narrow way; 


In Thine atoning blood they laved 
Their robes and made them white; 
hen walked, from sin and darkness saved, 
As children of the light; 


Some wore their royal crowns on earth, 
And some were poor while here, 

But all with crowns of priceless worth 
In glory shall appear. 


O King of Saints! to Thee we cry 
To cleanse our hearts from sin; 

Grant us the lures of ill to fly, 
The crown of lite to win. 


Philadelphia, Oct., 1899. 
plait qs 

WN our last issue we presented a portrait 

of the new Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
Llewellyn Williams, but owing to the 
pressure On our space, were unable at 
that time to give the following items of inter- 
est regarding his personal history: Mr. Wil- 
liams was born at Owen Sound, Ontario, Can., 
Jan. 30, 1856, but removed to the Sault Ste. 
Marie with his father, the Rev. Richard J. 
Williams, a Presbyterian minister of culture 
and learning, who preached for years among 
the Indian tribes. The son was educated 
partly by his accomplished father, and part- 
ly at the Collegiate Institute of East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island. In early manhood Mr. 
A. L. Williams took service in Colorado, 
with the Denver, Utah, & Pacific Railway, 
and was thus intimately associated with it at 
its inception and building. After six years 
of this life he was brought into the Church, 
and then confirmed by Bishop Spalding. 
When it was decided that he should enter 
Holy Orders, he came to Chicago in January, 
1886, and took in the Western Theological 
Seminary a course of two and a half years’ 
reading, which he completed in 1888. He 
was ordered to the diaconate in St. John’s 
cathedral, Denver, by the Bishop, and 
subsequently advanced to the priesthood. 
He was the first clergyman of the Church in 
the Old Ute Reservation, his field covering 
an area of 13,000 square miles, or rather 
more than that of the kingdom of Holland. 
After a term of three years in this pioneer 
work (involving much horseback and buck- 
board riding), in which he built at Meeker, 
Colo., a stone-church costing $6,000, he was 
called to St. Paul’s, Denver, where he built 
a fine rectory, and paid off a large debt on 
the church, which was then consecrated. In 
1892 he became rector of Christ church, 
Woodlawn, Chicago, where the growth 


under his administration has been notable. 
May 17, 1899, he was elected Bishop-coadju- 
tor of Nebraska, being consecrated Oct. 18th. 
eS. 5 Bile 
HE young people who were interested in 
the bright story by Miss Forrester, ‘‘The 
Girls of St. Dorothy” (the boys were not 
left out of the story, by any means), will be 
glad to read the sequel beginning in this 
week’s issue of THE LIVING CHURCH. It is 
called ‘‘Virginia’s Air Castle,” and both the 
girls of St. Dorothy and the boys of the Ex- 
celsior Club help to build it. 
ea ye 
HE Rev. Chas. A. Briggs, D. D., has re- 
sumed his work of preparing students 
for the Presbyterian ministry, as a professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary. He has 
also begun an open agitation of his position 
on biblical criticism, by preaching on the 
subject in the church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, Sunday, Oct. 22nd. The sermon de- 
nounced in no mild terms those who oppose 


his views. 
24S, oe 
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N a report of a recent convocation in 
South-west Virginia, a daily paper 
stated that the topic for consideration 
was, ‘‘How to bring the destructive fea- 

tures of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
the thankful consideration of the people”! 


OT satisfied with cobble-stones and wood, 
the city of Lyons has been experiment- 
ing with glass as a street pavement. Since 
last November the Rue de la Republique 
has been paved with devitrified glass. This 
new product is obtained from broken glass 
heated to a temperature of 1,250 degrees, 
and compressed in matrices by hydraulic 
force. The glass pavement is laid in the 
form of blocks eight inches square, each 
block containing sixteen parts in the form of 
checkers. These blocks are so closely fitted 
together that water cannot pass between 
them, and the whole pavement looks like one 
gigantic checker-board. Asa pavement it 
is said to have greater resistance than stone; 
itis a poor conductor of cold, and ice will 
not form on it readily; dirt does not accumu- 
late upon it so easily as upon stone, and it 
will not retain microbes. It is more durable 
than stone, and just as cheap. 
HE present Archbishop of Canterbury is 
a most determined character; one of the 
old sort of prelates given to fighting, and 
fighting hard, and who insists on having his 
way, no matter who tries to obstruct. He 
has the reputation of treating his clergy 
rather brusquely, and of saying what he 
means in few words and short. When Bishop 
of London he was, of course, besieged al- 
most daily by a host of clergy who wanted 
something, and as he sat at work in his 
large study these applicants and supplicants 
were marshaled one by one into his pres- 
ence. The Bishop, almost without excep- 
tion, continued to work on without once 
looking up, heard what his visitor had to 
say, delivered his answer, and the man was 
then shown out. It happened that a Detroit 
clergyman reached England with an intro- 
duction to the Bishop, which the Detroiter 
had reason to know would insure him a 
kindly welcome. He forwarded the intro- 


duction, and asked foraninterview. By re- 
turn of post he received from the Bishop a. 
warm, friendly letter, saying that his lord- 
ship would be delighted to see him at a cer- 
tain o’clock. At the certain o’clock the De-- 
troiter was on hand. The procession had 
been filing through, and the truculent. 
Bishop had forgotten, or rather did not no-. 
tice, what time it was. So when the Detroit. 
clergyman was ushered in, instead of being 
met with outstretched arms, there sat the 
Bishop writing busily. There was a long 
and ominous wait. Presently the Bishop, 
without glancing up, and in his rasping,. 
thunderous voice, bellowed out: ‘Well, sir, 
I can give you two minutes.” 

For a second the Detroiter was nearly 
knocked off his feet, but immediately pulled. 
himself together, and said: ‘‘And, sir, I can 
give youall eternity!” 

The Bishop jumped to his feet when he 
heard the Yankee accent, rushed forward, 
shook both the visitor’s hands, apologized, 
and sat down in his chair, roaring with 
laughter.—Saturday Evening Post. 

ROFESSOR GOTTHEIL, in an article on 
Zionism in the North American Review, 
declares that it is not purely a religious. 
movement, nor purely an economic one; its. 
first work has been to find acommon ground 
on which a new Jewish nation can be built. 
He claims that the Palestine of the future 
is not to be the Palestine of missionary re- 
ports. Mesopotamia will awake from its. 
lethargy with the completion of the Euphra- 
tes Valley Railroad, and ‘‘when that coun- 
try once more supports a teeming popula- 
tion, as it did in the times of the old Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian kings, the hour for a 
new Palestine will have struck. The near- 
est outlet for Asia, Europewards, is the bor- 
derland of the Mediterranean Sea. That 
inland ocean will once again be covered 
with merchantmen, as it was in the days of 
the Italian Republics. In that upbuilding: ~ 
work the Jewish people in Palestine will find 
an occasion to use thos2 powers which have 
been generated in their midst during the 
long centuries of exile.” 


ERE is an advertisement from an old 
copy of an English provincial journal: 


Wanted, for a sober family, a man of light 
weight, who fears the Lor and can drive a pair 
of horses. He must occasionally wait at table, 
join the household prayer, look after the horses 
and read a chapterof the Bible. He must, God 
willing, arise at 7o0’clock in the morning, and 
obey his master and mistress in all lawful com- 
mands; if he can dress hair, sing psalms, and 
play at cribbage, the more agreeable. Wages 15. 
guineas a year. 


WRITER in the August Atlantic, speak- 
ing of the progress of our American In- 
dians in recent years, says: 


Bishop Hare who has devoted his life to the: 
uplifting of the Indian in the diocese of the two 
Dakotas, tells of a dozen Indian clergymen, and 
more than fifty deacons and catechists, engaged 
in missionary work among the Sioux alone, and 
1,600 Indian communicants in the Episcopal 
Church. The Indian women in his diocese con- 
tributed in one year $2,000 for missionary pur- 
poses. 


Y act of the last Legislature the circulat- 
ing library has become one of the State: 
institutions of New Jersey. Twenty libraries 
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of fifty books each will be bought by the 
Library Commission and sent out to com- 
munities on application. Preference will be 
given to communities too small to support 
public libraries. Each must provide a trus- 
tee and librarian, pay five dollars annually 
for the use of the books, and guarantee to 
replace all books lost or destroyed. All the 
libraries are exchanged once in six months, 


— So ; 
The Women’s Congress 
FROM The Nineteenth Century 


T seems justifiable, in the midst of the 

eulogy and triumph which are sounding 
on every side, for the critic to raise an in- 
quiry as to the value of a conference consist- 
ing of an overwhelming preponderance of 
women, which modestly undertakes, within 
the space of ten days, to discuss the principal 
problems affecting the human race. The 
radical defect of such a conference, which 
included a heterogeneous mass of opinions, 
will be discerned at a glance, when it is un- 
derstood that theories of a most startling 
nature, practically overthrowing present 
social conditions, were propounded from a 
purely feminine standpoint, and subjected, 
in many instances, to no sort of criticism or 
correction, each woman speaking her own 
words—sense in some instances, crotchets, 
crude ideas, and philosophical nonsense in 
others—and giving her own suffrage to what 
seemed best in her own eyes, without any 
reference to what had gone before, or was to 
come five minutes later. There may be dis- 
cussions which confuse the human mind, 
throw it out of its bearings, and even for a 
time impede it in the employment of: means 
for the ascertaining of conclusions and 
principles, without which the social fabric, 
largely built up through the sound work of 
old-fashioned women now slumbering in 
churchyards, cannot exist; and if we examine 
in detail much of what was said at this Con- 
gress, we cannot, I think, if we are reason- 
ing beings, accustomed to weighing argu- 
ments, escape from the conviction that the 
majority of discussions were of this futile 
kind, characterized by wild notions, cast 
about, not by enthusiastic young men who 
haye naturally and properly a rooted dis- 
trust of the fixed order of things, but by ma- 
ture women. 


The first impression which a person hab- 
ituated to reducing, or to endeavoring to re- 
duce, his ideas into some sort of unity, de- 
rived from this conference, was its complete 
and fatal want of any central principies, 
without which all discussions are as idle as 
a lever without a fulerum. I do not mean 
that we must demand a unity of opinion, or 
even of conclusion, but that surely there are 
certain propositions and facts which either 
are or are not—they cannot be both; and the 
single value in this interchange of contra- 
dictory theories is to emphasize the truths 
underlying them, which are important and 
essential, and bring them into relationship 
and unity. lf any person found himself able 
to discover the fundamental principles (and 
by fundamental principles [do not mean the 
feminist bias exhibited by a large number of 
the speakers) of the Congress, he was more 
fortunate than the writer of these lines, 
You went into one section and heard that 
‘‘Home-making” was the most beantiful and 
noble of functions for women, expounded, it 
must be admitted, in charming, but wholly 
vague and meaningless language; you heard 

five minutes later, in the same section, the 
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singular statement that in the homes of the 
future (as arranged by female American 
orators), ‘‘thanks to evolution, household 
duties would be no more a part of a woman’s 
concern than they would be a man’s. The 
woman, like the man, would be set free from 
household duties for higher things.” You 
went into one room and you heard how 
women had been kept down by men for cen- 
turies, not allowed to ‘‘develop” themselves 
or ‘‘express” themselves, had been ‘‘veiled 
and sleeping,” according to one imaginative 
lady; and you went into another room and 
heard of the wonderful achievements of 
women in literature since the days of Sap- 
pho, You were frequently told, as one of the 
strongest arguments for the admission of 
women into public life, of their altruism and 
their disinterestedness and self-sacrifice; 
and you had papers sketching the ideal 
family life of the future, when the wife was 
to be paid for every service rendered to her 
husband and child; and a series of practical 
maxims from an experienced lady journalist 
who maintained that woman reporters wish- 
ing to be successful, must pursue their work 
upon the same “‘high plane” as the male re- 
porter, who had no fine ideas of elevating 
his illiterate public. These instances might 
be multiplied to any degree, and they will 
suffice to show the irreconcilable standpoint 
of the members of the Congress. Indeed, it 
was difficult to free oneself from the belief 
that the single point of agreement seemed 
to be in the universal satisfaction felt that 
women may now take part in the struggle 
for existence, and fight and starve on pre- 
cisely the same conditions as men! 
* * * * * 

Let the average person of sense, to say 
nothing of the sense of humor, read this 
nonsense and ask himself whether women’s 
congresses are not a lamentable waste of 
energy and a painful exhibition of ignorance 
and folly. And a second speaker, after 
purring about the nice career of journalism 
for women, had the coolness and ignorance 
to declare that newspapers owed their light- 
ness of tone to women; before they appeared 
on the scene, papers had been ‘‘weighty and 
dull!” T do not know if the speaker had ever 
heard tell of one Addison; but, if not, she 
may be recommended to a course of the 
“Tatler,” where she will learn it is possible 
to be lively without being vulgar and silly 
and illiterate. 

Ido not deny that there were many useful 
and even admirable contributions to the 
programme of the Congress. The words of 
the president were set in a high key, and 
one wonders with how much satisfaction, 
pleasure, and sympathy she can have lis- 
tened to the reading of a large number of 
papers. In the handicrafts section there 
were some useful practical papers, one spe- 
cially valuable from Mrs. Lethaby; and, I 
think, no one can have listened to Mrs. Sid- 
ney Webb’s admirably and moderately ex- 
pressed arguments upon restrictions in 
women’s labor—in singular contrast to the 
prejudiced views of some other speakers 
upon this question—without a feeling of 
gratification in her sense, judgment, and ex- 
pert knowledge. But these admissions do 
not, I think, in any way affect my unfavora- 
ble estimate of the Congress. The general 
effect of the Congress was misleading and 
mischievous, because it was not representa- 
tive and impartial; in the professions, the 
experiences of successful women only were 
given; ‘the life of the average journalist or 
actress, with its struggles, its sordid anx- 
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ieties, its overwork and underpay, was never 
referred to, there being a universal con- 
spiracy to represent woman’s wage-earning 
work as wholly desirable and beneficial. Be- 
cause, also, large statements about woman’s 
equality, equal pay, and so forth, mean noth- 
ing at all, unless they are carried to their 
logical conclusion, and tested by their prac- 
tical and permanent effect upon society. So 
that to know whether wage-earning is desir- 
able for married working women, we ought 
to have the joint testimony of working men 
and women, as to whether present experi- 
ments in wage-earning of this kind are sat- 
isfactory; and to know where the practical 
difficulties of the servant question lie, we 
ought to have the views of persons actually 
concerned—of fathers of the working class 
who prefer their daughters going into fac- 
tories, of servants themselves, and of middle- 
class householders of smal! means. 

The tendency of such congresses is to fos- 
ter an enmity between two sexes who are 
part of the human race, and who, with 
peculiar qualities and characteristics fitting 
each for diverse service in the world, have 
hopes and feelings and aspirations which 
are common to both, making their interests. 
and happiness interdependent on one an- 
other, and identical with each other; and any 
attempt to achieve the welfare of one, with-- 
out regard to the race at large, is mischiev- 
ous. And furthermore, their main tendency 
to rate the worth and value of a woman’s 
services to the world according to the mar- 
ket rate of wages she earns, to confound the 
art of living with “earning a living,” to ex- 
aggerate the importance of a woman's work 
in activities which are adequately accomp-- 
lished by men, and to underrate all the sim- 
ple homely duties which have been dignified 
and rendered lovely by myriads of noble 
and cultured women, and instinctively con-- 
secrated by the wisdom of generations, is 
wanting in breadth, insight, and loftiness, 
and productive of unnecessary confusion and 
chaos.—FRANCES H. Low. 


SS 
Book Reviews and Notices 


By William Dewitt 
Boston and 


God’s Education of Man. 
Hyde, President of Bowdoin College. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Any book from President Hyde, and especially 

on this subject, would deserve attention, for as 

a thinker and college president he occupies a. 

prominent place amongst American thinkers. 

While not a large volume, it deals with a great. 

subject; viz., the restatement of the Christian 

faith. As an earnest thinker and a religious 
man, he sees the dangers which threaten mod- 
ern Protestantism, and is anxious to ward them: 
off. There are many things in his book which 
will make Churchmen thankful for the blessings 
coming through the possession of the living, 
historic Faith ‘‘once-for-all delivered.’? While: 
in our age,as in every age, the Faith must be 
adapted to the need of the times, it cannot be- 
altered or ‘‘reorganized.’”’? Yet this is the task. 
President Hyde has set before him. He speaks. 
of “the reorganization of our faith.’’ ‘The new 
faith will not be a mechanical fraction of the 
old, whether large or small.’”’ It will, however,, 
be a “reproduction of the essential features of 
the old, in fresh, vigorous functional relation- 
ship.”? From his point of view there is little. 
room for the principle of authority. He is sub- 
jective, and makes much use of ‘‘insight.’’ The 
articles of the new faith are “rooted in a central 
spiritual insight.”? The Trinity, ¢. g.,is a mat- 
ter of insight, and apparently has no objective 
reality. The new life which is necessary in or-- 
der to please God, comes through conversion, 
and apart from Baptism. This, with Confirma- 
tion and Holy Communion, may be useful, but is. 
not essential. For hesays: ‘It matters little. 
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* * * whether the Lord’s Supper be observed 
with bread and wine, or with bread and water, 
or with bread alone; whether Baptism be with 
little water or withmuch; * * * whether the 
creed be old or modern.’’? Throughout, however, 
President Hyde is certainly loyal to the Person 
of Jesus Christ. ‘For man or Church, the meas- 
ure of devotion and love and worship to Jesus 
Christ, is the accurate and infallible measure of 
practical power’”’ (p.. 28). ‘To call this man 
Jesus less than divine, or quarrel with His title, 
Son of God, is toempty the very name of God 
of all the historic associations and concrete con- 
tent that give it worth and make it worshipful”’ 
(p. 30). 

Churchmen will differ from the author in 
‘many things, but they will find his book stimu- 
dating, and in it much with which they can sym- 
pathize; ¢.g., this mark of trueservice: ‘Todo 
right, out of a tender and loving regard for the 
persons who are affected by our action; so to live 
that no man may be the poorer, no woman may 
be the sadder, no child may be more wretched 
for aught that we have done or left undone; so 
to live, that through our words aud deeds men 
may see the truth and enjoy the beautiful, and 
reverence the pure, and honor the noble, and 
possess the means of material and social satis- 
faction—this is to share the life and love and 
blessedness of God”? (p. 20). 

The concluding chapter is an interesting dis- 
cussion of abstract ard concrete idealism in 
philosophy, art, literature, and religion, and its 


including (as it does) three councils of the 
Church, two of them General Councils. His line 
of treatment may be gathered from the follow- 
ing quotation: 

Everything that is going on roundabout us at this 
moment in the intellectual and religious world 
seems to point to the necessity of answering one cru- 
cial question: If there is a,body of truth revealed by 
Christ for the permanent welfare of our race,where is 
its guardian? And to answer this question it will 
naturally be asked, where was its guardian in the 
past? The councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon give a 
clear, emphatic answer to that question. The guar- 
dianship of the Faith was entrusted to the episcopate 
of the Catholic Church, of which the head was the 
successor of St. Peter in the see of Rome—and this 
by divine institution. The relationships of that see 
to the universal Church cannot be seen anywhere 
more clearly than in the records of the council of 
Ephesus in 431, and the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 

How well the writer sustains this contention 
we shall leave any who are interested in the 
subject to judge for themselves. His examina- 
tion of the period chosen is thorough and pains- 
taking, but is conducted rather in the spirit of 
a special pleader than thatofa judge. We find 
in it none of the calm, judicial temper which dis- 
tinguishes the genuine historical student. 


Christ Our Creditor. By U. L. Rigley, A.M Sec- 
ond Edition. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, 50 cts. 

This is an argument for the tithe, and itis 
well carried out. The writer considers the sub- 
ject from all standpoints, and his conclusions 


are very strong. It seems strange that such a 
book should be necessary for Christians. Our 
advantages and privileges far exceed those of 
the Jews, yet we have lost the art of giving ac- 
cording to system. The Church would be bene- 
fited if Christians would read this book and 
carry out the divine law it enunciates. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, Here and Hereafter. 
By Rayner Winterbotham, Canon of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. London: Methuen & Co. 
Pp. 266. Price, $1.25. 

This volume forms a part of the Churchman’s 
Library, edited by the Rev. John Henry Burn. 
It is concerned with the parables of the King- 
dom. The author’s idea is to give a brief and 
popular exposition of each of them, thus bring- 
ing out the many-sided teaching of our Lord 
about His Church. ,‘‘The parables of the King- 
dom,’ he says, ‘‘are like pictures or photographs 
of some great edifice, taken from points of view 
so various that they bear almost no resemblance 
to one another. Any one or two, taken apart 
from the rest, would be erroneous, because fa- 
tally incomplete. And yet each is absolutely 
true in itself, and its truth is substantiated by 
Christian history and Christian experience, so 
far as these have gone. What we have to do, 
therefore, if we wish to understand the King- 
dom of Heaven as our Lord thought of it, is to 
take all these parables as they are, to place our- 
selves at their varying standpoints, and to real- 
ize that aspect of the Kingdom which is pre- 
sented in each.’? Proceeding upon these princi: 


application to the conditions of our age. The 
conclusion reached is, that abstract idealism 
has so prepared the way that concrete idealism, 
as found in the Saviour, will be the great force 
in the twentieth century world. 


The Blue and and the Gray—on Land. An Un- 
divided Union. By Oliver Optic. Completed by Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepherd. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is the sixth and last volume of the ‘‘Blue 
and Gray—On Land”’ series. It is thelast book 
which will bear upon its title page the familiar 
name of ‘Oliver Optic.» This uncompleted 
work of the well-known writer of juvenile 
Stories has been finished, in accordance with the 
outline left by the author at his death two years 
ago, by Mr. Edward Stratemeyer, who is him- 
self well known asateller of tales for boys. 
Mr. Stratemeyer, in the completion of this work, 
has been at great pains to make it, from an his- 
‘torical standpoint, as accurate as possible. He 
has consulted all available authorities, including 
the government records, records of the Army of 
‘the Cumberland, and biographies of the princi- 
ipa] generals who took part in the various opera- 
tions described. The story is told very interest- 
ingly,and the many dangers and perils with 
which the romance is interwoven are vividly 
pictured. It is gratifying that this unfinished 
work of a man who has been so good a friend to 
boy readers for so many years, has now been so 
well presented to the public. 


The Roman Primacy. By the Rev. Luke Riving- 
ton, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. 405. Price, $2.50. 

Since this book was published, its author has 
been called away from the troubled scenes of 
his earthly life beyond the reach of controversy 
and the strife of tongues. As a member of the 
Cowley Order he gained almost world-wide 
fame as a powerful preacher. Upon his seces- 
sion to the Roman Communion, he at once sank 
to the lower level of a controversial writer of 
the most ultramontane type. Like others who 
had gone before him, he seemed to lose the use 
of his highest powers upon his submission to 
Rome. He had also the misfortune to be pitted 
against writers for whom in learning and liter- 
ary ability he was no match. This, his latest 
work, is largely a reply to Canon Bright’s mas- 
terly study of ‘‘'The Roman See in the Early 
Church.”? His method of combating the conclu- 
sions established by the learned Canon, is to 
take a brief period of ancient Church history, 
and examine it minutely,with a view to deter- 
mine what views of the Papacy then prevailed. 
‘The period chosen (430 to 451) is a crucial one, 
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ples, the author makes a study of these fifteen 
parables, which proves fresh, interesting, and 
profitable. We recommend it to Christian 
preachers and teachers as well worth having. 


Leaves from the Golden Legend. Chosen by 
H. D. Madge, LL. M. With illustrations by C. M 
Watts. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price. $1.25 
The extracts from the lives of the saints given 

in this volume, are not, for the most part 
strictly historical, but they are, says Renan,, 
‘marvelously instructive as regards the period 
to which they belong, and its manners.” The 
Golden Legend was the favorite manual of the 
most popular literature of the middle ages. Its 
author, Jacobus de Voragine, besides being a 
theologian and a statesman, was devoted to 
study. He was noted, during his life, for his 
virtue, his charity, his untiring efforts in the 
promotion of peace among the quarrelsome 
Genoese. He rose to the position of Provincial 
of the Dominicans, in Lombardy, and for the 
seven years preceeding his death, in 1298, he was 
Archbishop of Genoa. Of the nine works which 
historians ascribe to him, The Golden Legend is 
the one by which he is best known. After three 
centuries of fame, it fell into great obscurity, 
and is now rarely seen. The forty-four legends 
included in this volume illustrate the fanciful 
aspects of the literature relating to the lives of 
the Saints. In its outward appearance, the lit- 
tle book is exceedingly attractive, bound in blue, 
with an appropriate cover design in darker 
blue and gold. 


fhe Spirit of Watchfulness, and Other Sermons. 

By T. T. Carter, Warden of Clewer and Canon of 

Oxford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 

286. Price, $1.75. 

This newest volume from his pen will be 
warmly welcomed by all who know Canon Car- 
ter’s other works. The Church of England has 
produced no more deeply spiritual writer than 
he. What Dr. Neale was to the last generation 


Canon Carter is to this. Hach of them has vastly 


enriched the devotional literature of the Church. 
This book of sermons, like all which Canon Car- 
ter has written, is of solid and permanent value. 
The sermons are short, widely varied in subject, 
and fullof food for thought. There is nothing 
rhetorical about them; they’are calm, sober, 
and chastened in spirit. They embody the re- 
sults of profound experience, and exhibit the 
most penetrating insight. To all who would 
learn the secrets of the spiritual life, they will 
be extremely helpful. They form really a book 
of devotion, suitable for daily or occasional 
reading, and worthy of a place in the most 
carefully chosen library. 


A Recent issue of Appleton’s ‘‘Home Read- 
ing Books” is “Our Navy in Time of War,” by 
Franklin Matthew’s. The period to which the 
book relates is from 1861 to 1898, and the evolu- 
tion from the old naval methods to the new bat- 
tleship, is illustrated in the text and by numer- 
ous pictures. A colored plate is given sho wing 
the dress of sailors and officers connected with 
the navy. This book will be a popular addition 
to a popular series. 

Dzan Srusss of Ely, who is now visiting this 
country, is well-known as a specialist in social 
questions, having made that subject his chief 
study. Mr. Thomas Whittaker has introduced 
in this country one of his principal works, en- 
titled, “Christ and Economics,’ (price $1.50), in 
which, through a series of discourses on the 
Sermon on the Mount, he ably supports the pro- 
position that in the principles of Christ lies the 
true solution of our gravest modern problems. 


Tun first issue of The American Art Anuual has 
been published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, edited by Florence N. Levy. It isafull and 
authentic compilation and record of the progress 
of art in America, without attempt at criticism. 
We hope that the work so happily begun will be 
continued, and that we may have each year an 
increasingly helpful and attractive book. It is 
requested that clubs, museums, schools, and so- 
cieties interested shall send their reports, cir- 
culars, etc., to the editor before September of 
each year. It is not too late to attend to this 
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we presume, for the present year. The con- 
tents of this volume include a paper by Charles 
Henry Hart, on ‘‘The First Century and a Half 
of American Art,’? a review of the year, no- 
tices of exhibitions, obituaries, important sales, 
“Art in the Public Schools,” by Dr. James P. 
Haney; a classified list of art galleries, so- 
cieties, and schools, a directory of painters, 
sculptors, etc. The half-tone illustrations are 
numerous and interesting. [Price, $3. | 
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Christina Rossetti. $1.25. 


A Year Book of Colonial Times. By F.S. Sill, D. D. 
$1.25. 
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Among the Farm-Yard People. By Clara D. Pier- 
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A First Manual of Composition. By E. H. Lewis, 
Ph. D. 60c. 
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The Thirty-Nine Articles. By B. J. Kidd. 30c. 


Points in Church History. By the Sister in charge 
of St. Gabriel’s School. 81. 
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$1.50. 
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$1.50 
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Henry Wood. $1.25. 
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History of the American Episcopal Church. By S. D. 
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Pamphlets Received 


Lessons on the Prayer Book Catechism. By the Rev. 
H. H. Oberly, D.D. 19c. James Pott & Co., New 
York. 

The Parish Year Book of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York. 

Search Lights on ‘Christian Science. 
Revell Company. 

The Nonsense Almanac for 1900. By Gelett Burgess. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

As You Like It. Selected Poems from Wordsworth 
Cassell & Co. % 


Fleming H. 


Periodicals 


Mrs. Margaret: E. Sangster who for over ten 
years has been the editor of Harper’s Bazar, has 
resigned that position and joined the editorial 
corps of The Ladies’ Home Journal, in which mag- 
azine she will hereafter conduct a prominent 
department. The new ‘‘Dooley” character, the 
new serial, ‘‘Molly Donahue,’ by the author of 
“‘Mr. Dooley,’? is announced to begin in the 
Christmas number. 


Archdeacon Sinclair, in the course of a vigor- 
ous address in the November Quiver, urges the 
duty of contentment. ‘Some Remarkable 
Church Trees,’ is the title of an illustrated 
article, in which the writer deals with a num: 
ber of instances of curiously:placed trees and 
shrubs, including the two famous trees to be 
found inside Ross church. They lived long 
enough in their strange surroundings to grow 
right up into the roof, and regularly put forth 
leaves, but they have now been dead six or seyen 
years. The trunks are still suffered to remain 
in the old church, and in the summer months 
are covered with a Virginia creeper which has 
been placed in a stone trough set at the foot 
of the trees. There are several stories, a new 
hymn tune by Wm. Ellis,-F.R.C. O., A Roll of 
Heroic Deeds, Temperance Notes, etc. 


President Hadley, of Yale College, one of the 
best authorities on the subject in the country, 
has written an article in the November Scrib- 
ner’s, on ‘“The Formation and Control of Trusts.” 
‘He considers that State ownership of indus- 
trial enterprises, instead of becoming an acute 
national issue, as so many now expect, will tend 
rather to become relatively unimportant, and 
may not improbably be removed altogether from 
the field of party politics.’» In his article on 
“Pictorial Photography,” Alfred Steiglitz, the 
amateur whose pictures have won prizes in all 
the great capitals of Europe, gives his ideas of 


.two have always made four, and must in this 


The Living Church 


the true motives that should govern artistic 
photography, and tells how he arrives at some 
of his most admired effects. The far-reaching 
effects and many incidents of stirring human in- 
terest connected with ‘The great November 
storm of 1898,’’ are told by Sylvester Baxter. 
The pictures by H. W. Ditzler are vivid realiza- 
tions of some of the scenes along the shore. A 
poem by Richard Henry Stoddard, ‘‘The Cricket 
Song—Japanese,’’ has been beautifully illus- 
trated in color in the Japanese manner, by 
Harvey Ellis. Mrs. John Drew’s ‘‘Autobio- 
graphical Sketch”? contains a number of per- 
sonal impressions of some of the most famous 
actors of the century, including Booth, Wallack, 
Jefferson, Mlorence, Murdoch, Macready, and 
others. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Observer (Pres.) 


“Tur LarGeR Curist.’-—We hear not infre- 
quently in these days of ‘the larger Christ.” 
The expression has to some minds an attractive 
sound. It seems to make more of Christ; it ap- 
pears to promise more for Christianity. But in 
the interests of clear thought the phrase should 
be challenged. What does it mean? Is therea 
fact behind it? Ifso, what is the fact? These 
are important questions, and it may be that 
some of those who glibly use the expression “‘the 
larger Christ,’? would be puzzled distinctly to 
afford an answer to them. If Jesus Christ now 
is divine, as we take for granted, He must be 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. A 
divine Christ can be no larger to-day than He 
was in Galilee, nor will He be any greater in the 
next century than He isin this. Divinity does 
not admit such terms of comparison; in its 
essential being it cannot expand nor contract as 
the years go by. And it is contained in the no- 
tion of divinity also that it is wholly free from 
error and oversight. Whatever God said in the 
first century must be as true now as it was then. 
Truth never becomes obsolete. The facts of 
mathematics, for example, have a meaning for 
every generation of men, and do not vary with 
the passing phenomena of nature. Two and 


or in any other world. The man who says that 
in any world two and two make five has yet to 
prove his case. Until he does, we are safe in 
following the dictates of human consciousness in 
the matter. 


“Many a mother and teacher will accord a vote of 
thanks to the author.”’ 
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Through Trial to Strength 
BY FRANK H. SWEET 


&¢7 INDA, Linda!” The woman’s voice 
was full of reproach, of pain—but the 
girl only threw out her arms wearily. 

“T can’t he’p hit, maw—I don’t want to 
he’p hit!” she cried bitterly. ‘‘What’s the 
use 0’ sech livin’? Oh, if on’y I was a man!” 

“Why?” 

‘Why! Sol could go off an’ learn things. 
So I needn’t be ign’rant an’ no ’count.” Her 
voice was low in its intensity, and on her 
face rested a wistful, almost pitiful expres- 
sion. ‘‘Hit’s good to be up here in the 
mountain, of course,’ she went on after a 
moment's pause, as her eyes swept down the 
valley to where the pinnacles and peaks of 
Otter were just visible through a bank of 
leaden mist, ‘‘but hit’s awful to know of the 
worl’ o’ knowledge jes’ outside, an’ we all a 
hungerin’ here and can’t get to hit. Aun’ 
Linda, as was here las’ winter, ‘lowed to get 
me a place in a music school—or conserva- 
ter, as she called hit—but seems like she 
wa’n’t able. She said as some girls was 
*Jowed to work for schoolin’, an’ that [ would 

_live ’long o’ her. She said I had a gif’ for 
music”—then she added bitterly, ‘‘but hit’s 
wastin’ time to hone for schoolin’ when I 
can’t even get books to learn from. I’low 
I'd better stop lookin’ for a letter from Aun’ 
Linda an’ go to piecin’ a Job’s trouble bed 
quilt like the rest o’ the mountain girls.” 

At the mention of letter the woman start- 
ed. ‘‘Why, Jake done fetched a letter this 
mornin’,” she exclaimed, apologetically, an’ 
I put hit in my pocket. I cl’ar I’d clean 
forgot till you spoke. Mebbe hit’s the one 
you’re wishin’ for. I’m might sorry.” 

But the girl scarcely heard. With trem- 
bling fingers and bright eyes she was open- 
ing the envelope As she took out the let- 
ter a small slip ot paper fluttered to the 
ground, which her mother recognized asa 
check. She picked it up and waited for the 
girl to finish reading—this was a matter of 
slow accomplishment, but at last she had 
spelled her way through, then she raised 
her eyes. But what achange! All the bit- 
terness and discontent had gone out of her 
face, Even the lips had lost their penciled 
lines and were parted in a half smile. 

“it’s all come,”’ she said, in an awed 
voice, ‘every thing I wisht for, and bet- 
ter. Hit was wicked in me to misdoubt the 
Good Lord. He’s sen’ me more’n I ever ast 
for. Aun’ Linda writes her husband’s doin’ 
well, an’ she can do more for me ’n she 
‘lowed at firs’, I need’t work—on’y jest 
study an’ learn. She says they’ve bought a 
new house and a gran’ pianner, an’ that I 
can have all the books—an’ music—an’ ev- 
erything—I wish—for—” 

Her voice had become broken, and sud- 
denly she threw her apron over her face and 
rushed into the cabin. 

Her mother looked after her wistfully. It 
was the first time she remembered to have 
seen the girl cry, then she followed slowly. 

After a time Linda returned to her tub 
under the tree. When the washing was 
finished she went into the edge of the forest 
to gather firewood. As she was returning 
to the cabin with her arms full of dry 
branches, she was suddenly conscious of a 

hurried footstep behind her. Turning quick- 
ly, she saw a small black boy who lived in 
the neighborhood. 


“Oh, Missy Linda, Missy Linda!” he 
gasped, his eyes showing white in their ter- 
ror, ‘‘yo paw done smash ’isse’f—done kill 
isse’f dade, an’ sont me for he’p to get him 
clar!” 

He was about to rush past when she 
caught him by the shoulder. 

“Stop!” she commanded, sharply, ‘now 
think an’ tell me slow. Speak sof’ so’t maw 
can’t hear.” : 

‘‘Hit’s jes’ lak I done tole yo’,” he persist- 
ed, earnestly. ‘‘Mist’ Grin’l foun’ a honey 
tree, an’ was gwan chop hit w’en hit bruk 
squar’ an’ cotched him. He’s plumb smash 
dade.” 

“We'll go an’ see. Wait till 1 get some 
things,’ and leaving him standing near the 
edge of the clearing, she sped toward the 
cabin. Presently she returned with a small 
bundle and a bottle. 

‘‘Now-run!” she said, and, with the black 
boy in advance, she hurried into the forest. 
For half an hour they went on at a rapid 
pace, then the boy suddenly paused. 

‘‘Dar,” and he pointed to where a large 
tree had fallen across the path. 

Linda sprang forward with a sharp cry. 
Almost at her very feet a man lay pinned 
to the earth, his face pressed in the grass 
and his hands convulsively clinging to the 
bushes on either side. 

‘Oh, paw!” she cried, as she flung herself 
on the ground beside him, ‘tare you much 
hurt?” 

“T—can’t—stir,” came in stifled tones 
from the grass, ‘‘an’ I’m smotherin’, If— 
if—you can—cl’ar—away--the stuff—from— 
my face—so’t I’n—breathe.” 

With fierce energy she tore away great 
handfuls of roots and grass from beneath 
his face, and soon had a small excavation. 
He drew a long breath, 

‘Hit smells good,” he said, gratefully. “I 
don’t min’ the pain much, now’t I’n breathe. 
Hit was tur’ble.”’ 

‘But what’ll I do nex’, paw?” she asked, 
looking with horror at the great mass of 
wood lying across him, 

He tried to raise his face, but the move- 
ment caused such agony that he fell back 
with a groan. 

‘T low you can’t do nothin’ ’cep’ go for 
men to cut the tree. Arter hit’s cut they’n 
move hit offen me.” 


“But hit’s seven miles to where the 
Biggses live—an’ they’re the neares’,” she 
said slowly. ‘‘Hit ’d be long pas’ dark ’fore 
we could be roun’.” 


“Hit can’t be he’ped. I reckon I ain’t 
much hurted, ’cep’n the laigs. The tree 
mus’ a ketched. If hit hadn’t, I’d a been 
smasht plumb fiat,’’ 

At this moment the sound of distant thun- 
der was heard. A new look of terror crept 
into the girl’s face. 

“*T can’t go, paw,’’ she said, decidedly. ‘‘If 
a shower’d come ’fore I get back the water’d 
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run into the holler an’—an’ you'd be 
drowned. I'll cut the tree myse’f.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then he 
said slowly: 

“T reckon you're right, Linda. But I mis- 
doubt you cuttin’ the tree. Hit’s tough, and 
would bea plumb stiff job fora man. How- 
ever, you’n try.” 

The ax lay on the ground where it had 
fallen when the tree struck him. Grasping 
it, Linda threw off her bonnet and went vig- 
orously to work. She was strong and mus- 
cular and had almost the endurance of a 
man. Clear and sharp the strokes rang 
through the forest, every stroke telling, in 
spite of her inexperience. Gradually a deep 
seam appeared in the surface of the mas- 
sive trunk. Every moment it deepened and 
widened, and at last, when she paused to 
take breath, it had reached nearly to the 
centre. Dropping the ax for a moment, she 
went to her father. He had fainted. Tell- 
ing the black boy to bring some water from 
the brook and bathe his head, she hurried 
back to her work. In the position her father 
was lying, it was impossible to apply ordina- 
ry restoratives. 

Not asecond did she pause in the work. 
Back and forth flew the ax, sending 
great chips into the forest. Perspiration 
streamed down her face and trickled to the 
ground. Her breath came in quick, short 
pants, and on her white face was a look of 
growing terror and despair. A dark stain 
of blood was slowly spreading over the un- 
der lip where the clinched teeth had pene- 
trated. 

But at last the tree was divided. Then 
she quickly cut and trimmed a strong sap- 
ling to be used as 'a lever. A convenient 
stump made a good fulcrum. Placing the 
lever in position, she threw her whole 
weight upon it. But the tree did not stir. 
Again and again she tried it, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing it move a few 
inches. Then she cut some blocks to be 
used as wedges, and placed the boy near the 
tree. As she raised it a few inches, he deft- 
ly slipped one of the blocks under. At 
length she went to her father and found 
that she could draw him from beneath the 
tree. Turning him over, she forced a few 
drops from the bottle between his lips. 
Then she sent the boy to the cabin for the 
mule and a small drag that was used to 
move stones. While he was gone, she washed 
and dressed the wounds as well as she knew 
how. Asher father had surmised, he did 
not seem to be much injured except in the 
legs. One of these was badly crushed. 


When the boy returned, she made a rough 
bed of leaves on the drag, and with much 
difficulty placed her father on it, then sat 
down and took his head in her lap. 


‘Tf on’y we’d a kyart,” she thought, as 
she directed the boy to lead the mule as 
slowly and cautiously as possible. 


She was almost glad that her father had 
not recovered consciousness. He would be 
spared the agony of the journey. 

Overhead the sky bad grown inky black. 
The boy and mule had almost to feel their 
way through the woods. Occasionally vivid 
flashes of lightning helped them to keep 
their course. Before they had covered half 
the distance to the cabin, the rain was com- 
ing down in torrents. It was terrible, and, 
for the first time in her life, Linda was 
thoroughly frightened. Would they never 
reach home? If only her father could have 
been spared it! If only she could be sure 
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his deathly faintness was but temporary. 
At last they saw a light in the distance, 
and guided by it, were enabled to move 
more rapidly. When they reached the 
cabin, they found Mrs. Grinnell standing in 
the doorway with a lantern. 

As soon ag her father had been placed on 
a bed, Linda once more went out into the 
darkness. Her mother went with her to 
the door. 

‘“HAit’s an awful night, Linda,” she said, 
tremulously, ‘‘an’ hit’s a long, long way to 
the doctor’s. Ye’ll shorely be los’.” 

‘T don’t keer for the night, maw, if—if 
on’y paw’ll come out all right. Ican fin’ my 
way, an’ I’ll take the mule.”’ 


But it was a night she never forgot. 
Through miles of dark forest,where she had 
to bend low over the saddle to keep from be- 
ing swept off by, the limbs; down black ra- 
vines and along the banks of rushing 
streams, where asingle misstep would have 
sent her into the whirling waters below. 
Often she had to wait for a flash of light- 
ning to assist her in passing a dangerous 
point. Frequently she had to turn back in 
search of the way she had lost. But at 
length the clouds began to break away and 
the moon appeared. Soon after, the village 
came insight. It was after daybreak when 
she returned to the cabin. 

“Doctor’ll soon be here,” she said, in an- 
swer to her mother’s look of inquiry. ‘‘How’s 
paw?” 

“‘He’s kem to, but seems sort 0’ wan’erin’ 
in his min’.” 

An hour later the doctor came, and the 
wounds were examined and dressed. Then 
the doctor sat down by the bedside. For a 
long time he remained there, watching the 
patient’s face and listening to his wander- 
ing talk. He arose and went to the door. 


“The wounds are not dangerous,” he said 
to Mrs. Grinnell who followed him anxious- 
ly. ‘No bones broken. A few weeks and 
he will be able to walk.” 


But as he went out he made a slight motion 
for Linda to follow him. When they reached 
the hitching bar where his horse was tied, 
he said abruptly: 

“You seem strong and capable; when your 
father gets better, you must be with him as 
much as possible. Keep him cheerful and 
interested in something. Never let him 
wander off by himself. Watch him as you 
would a child.” 
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“To Err ts Human.’’ 


But to err all the time is 
criminal or idiotic. Don’t 
continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It 


will make pure, live blood, 
and put you in good health. 


All Gone—‘“ Had no appetite or strength), 
could not sleep or get rested, was com~* 
pletely run down. Two bottles Hood’s Sar- 


saparilla cured the tired feeling.and I do 
my own work.” Mrs. A. Dick, Millville, N.J. 


Never Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills eure liver ills; the non-irritating and\ 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘‘But—but you told maw he was not dang- 
’rous,’’ she said, wonderingly. 

‘Nor is he, physically. But his mind isin 
a bad way. It must have been affected for 
years. You can do more for him, now, than 
all the doctors in the country. If he wants 
to go fishing, you must want -to go fishing, 
too. When he prefers hunting, you must 
prefer hunting. It may be a little irksome 
at first, but you can soon accustom yourself 
to it.” 


She watched him as he rode out of sight, 
and then returned to the cabin. After the 
morning’s work was done, and her father 
made as comfortable as possible, she once 
more went out. It was scarcely yet noon, but- 
already the sun was nearing the tops of the 
lofty mountains. Another hour, and it would 
begin to creep over, and then a long shadow 
would slowly descend to the little clearing. 


As she stood there, she suddenly remem- 
bered the letter. The events of the night 
and morning had crowded it from her mind. 
Now it returned in its full significance. A 
quick wave of exultation swept over her. 
She could go out into the world and battle 
for her equality. But even with the thought 
came another—her conversation with the 
doctor. A look of terror crept into her eyes. 
She could not do it—could not, would not. 
Her father was allright, ‘‘except his mind,’” 
and that had troubled him for years. It 
would be time enough to attend to it when 
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she returned. And the next few years meant 
so much to her, life, hope, everything! 
Would it be right to give it all up? 

Unconsciously she was clasping and un- 
clasping her fingers. All the exultation had 
gone out of her eyes, all the buoyancy out of 
her step. 

“T reckon I'll go up the mountain,” she 
said at last, wearily. 

Far up on the mountain’s side was a 
broad ledge that overlooked ranges and 
peaks and hills innumerable. This was 
where she came when sorely tried. Here 
she sought strength. 

It was a long climb, and when she reached 
the ledge the color had returned toher face, 
but the trouble had not left. 

Far above, the peak still towered, as grand 
and gloomy as ever, but the valley had set- 
tled down among the shadows, and the clear- 
ing was but a little bare spot on the moun- 


tain side. 
Between the mountain ranges were beau- 


tiful, quiet valleys, dotted with farms, and 
traversed by winding roads and sparkling 
streams. To theeast and southeast the foot- 
hills faded away into the plains of the At- 
lantic slope. Almost at her very feet was a 
dizzy precipice. Below, a narrow gorge 
zigzaged its way down the mountain side. 

The sun had long since moved behind the 
line of the mountain, but far down the val- 
ley she could trace the shadow as it crept 
away to the east. As she watched the grand 
line of its march, over hill and valley, past 
the dots and lines that represented farms 
and rivers, her own affairs grew small and 
commonplace. Amid these strong works of 
God, should she not also be strong? 

At length she arose and walked to the 
edge of the precipice; taking the letter and 
check from her pocket, she rolled them into 
asmall, hard ball and dropped itover. Then 
she walked down the path; her step was 
firm and elastic, andthe last vestige of 
shadow had disappeared from her eyes. 


Queer Orders to Druggists 


ERE are some orders recently received 
by a druggist in a neighboring city: 

“This child is my little girl. Isend you 5 
cents to buy two sitless powders for a groan 
up adult who is sike.” 

‘Dear dochter, ples gif bearer 5 sense 
worse of Auntie Toxyn for to gargle baby’s 
throat, and obleage.” 

“You will pleas give the lettle boi 5 cents 
worth of epecac for to throw up in a five 
months’ old babe. N. B.—The babe has a 
“sore stummick.” 

“T have a cute pain in my child’s diagram. 
Please give my son something to release it.” 

“My little babey has eat up its father’s 
parish plasther. Send an antedote quick 
as possible by the enclosed girl.” 

“T haf a hot, time in my incides and 
wich I wood like it to be extinguished. 
What is good for to extinguish it? The in- 
closed money is for the price of the extin- 
guisher. Hurry pleas.” 


Gifts for Dewey 


((\X7 ELL” said the patriotic farmer, ‘‘ef 


Dewey ain’t comfortable when col’ 
weather sets in, all I’ve got to say is, it won’t 
be our fault! Gran’mother’s half blind, but 
she’s done knitted him six pair of woolen 

socks; my ol’ woman has made hima quilt, 
with the star-spangled banner in the middle; 
the two gals has made hima flannel muffler; 
L’ve bought him a pair of jeans britches, an’ 
the ol’ shoemaker has kilt his only cow to git 
a pair of shoes fer him out 0’ the hide.” 


/ 


While Victoria Reigned 
183 —FIRST voyage of the steamship 
“Great Western” from Bristol to 
New York; passage 10 days, 10 hours, and 
15 minutes. 
1839—Vulcanized rubber first patented in 
America. 
1839—Envelopes first used for letters. 
1839—First attempt at portraiture by pho- 
tography in the United States. 
1844—First telegraph line in the United 
States set up from Washington to Balti- 
more. 
1846—Elias Howe obtains a patent for the 
first practical sewing machine. 
1846—R. M. Hoe, of New York, invents 
the type-revolving printing machine. 
1847—Postage stamps first authorized. 
1848—Gold discovered in California. 
1850—Aaron Dennison, of Boston, and Kd- 
ward Howard begin making matches by 
machinery. 
1854—Petroleum first refined at Pitts- 
burgh. Previously sold as patent medicine. 
1854—Treaty of commercial alliance be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 
1857—First woman’s hospital in the world 
founded at New York. 
1858—First overland mail to San Fran- 
cisco. 
1858—First message sent across the At- 
lantic cable. 
1859—Patti makes her debut in ‘‘Lucia” in 
New York. 
1859—Newspapers first stereotyped by the 
paper process. 
1861—F logging abolished in the United 
States army. 
1862—Greenbacks first issued by the Unit- 
ed States government. 
1863—Slavery abolished 
States. 
1867—The United States purchases Alaska. 
1869—Completion of the first transconti- 
nental railway in America. 
1873—One-cent postal cards make their 
appearance. 
1873—The typewriter begins to be used. 
1874-—Alexander Graham Bell begins his 
investigation of electrical transmission and 
reproduction of articulate speech. 
1876—The centennial celebration of Amer- 


ican independence. 

1878—First bicycle manufactory in the 
United States established. 

1881—The Egyptian obelisk removed to 
New York. 

1881—The type-casting machine with a 
lettered keyboard in practical operation. 

1890 —Population of the United States esti- 
mated at over 62,500,000, as compared with 
a little over 17;000,000 in 1840. 

1891—Electric lights for street illumina- 
tion. 

1893—The Columbian World’s Exhibition 
at Chicago.—Philadelphia Times. 


in the United 
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Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
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PU Inhaler Free. 


Dr. Worst will mail his new Scien- 
tific Catarrh Inhaler, with medicine 
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PARKER’S 
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Say Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes a luxuriant gro’ 
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Hair to its Youthful Color. 
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TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 
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ali druggists. 50c. and $1. 


of wash-day’ 


in three. 


“Seven days 


’—so somebody has called house- 
cleaning—seven days of rasping hard work. This 
person didn’t know anything about Pearline. 
House-cleaning with Pearline doesn’t 
mean the usual hard work. 
Neither does washday. And what would 
ordinarily take seven days ought to be done 


Try Pearline and see for yourself the 
saving in time and work and rubbing. 
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| Children’s hour 


‘Between the dark and the daylight, 
‘When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUAL TO “THE GIRLS OF 8ST. DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER I. 
IN THE NEST 


T was very quiet in the nest. On the pil- 

low-piled divan lay Virginia, half awake 
and half asleep, and opposite her before the 
warm, bright glow of the grate, sat Madge 
in a deep, cosy armchair. There was a book 
lying open on her lap, but she was not read- 
ing. With her chin propped on one hand, 
she watched the flames curl up around the 
plump pine log, licking up the resin with 
angry hisses, and transforming it into 
strange, weird forms of. castled steep and 
wild, black gorges, where streams of fire 
spouted through. 

It was a cold winter day in the latter half 
of February. The frost was thick on the 
windows, even with the warmth of the fire 
in the room, and altogether it seemed far 
pleasanter in doors than out, when suddenly 
in the midst of the quiet dreaming, the door 
bell rang, and there was a quick laugh be- 
low, and the hurry of feeton the stairs, and 
Mollie Gray bust into the room, her cheeks 
red as roses, her skates over her shoulder. 

‘‘Dear, dear, I knew that I'd find you two 
curled up like a couple of cats beside the 
fire this glorious day,’ she exclaimed, taking 
off Dave's sealskin cap that she was wearing, 
and knocking a little flurry of snow from it. 
“The skating is great, and the boys have 
got their ice-boats out, and they sail like 
birds under this wind. Mr. Hardy was down 
this noon to watch the fun, and he said that 
I was to come after you, and whisk you off 
to get a breath of fresh air.” 

Virginia opened her eyes sleepily and 
shook her head. ‘ 

‘Not I,” she said laughingly. ‘'I don’t 
like that kind of fun. And you make me 
shiver, coming in with your blue nose and 
snow storms. I always wish that I were a 
bear or something that creeps off and cud- 
dles down to sleep all winter in some warm 
hole underground. You go, Madge.” 

“Ts'Tony there?’ asked Madge, glancing 
from the ure, her brown eyes wide“ and 
dreamy. 

‘That's always it,” said Mollie severely, 
“TIsTony there? Talk about my caring for 
my brothers. I’m not their shadow anyway. 
I am able to make an independent move 
now and then without first finding out 
whether they will do so, tuo, but I never 
knew Madge to go anywhere unless she 
wants to know if Tony will be there. No, 
ma’am, Tony will not be there, Tony went 
across the river in Mr. Hardy’s cutter to take 
some things to Miss Pugsley, and see how 
the prize turkey was coming on. But every- 
body else is there, and you had better come. 
Tease her, Virgine.” 

*T think,” returned Virginia slowly, ‘‘that 
you’d better take off your cloak and cap, and 
sit down here and be thawed out, and we’ll 
have some hot chocolate and some of Lena’s 
fresh cookies,” 

“There it is again,” and Mollie sighed 
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deeply, as she suffered herself to be snugly 
ensconced in a chair before the fire. ‘‘I come 
up here brimful of good resolutions, and love 
of winter, and just as soon as I getinside the 
nest, I have to snuggle down and get toast- 
ed. But itis a dear little place, the cosiest 
nest in town. Do you remember when we 
first fixed it up for the S. D. S room, and 
none of the boys knew a thing about it, and 
they used to wonder where on earth we held 
our meetings last summer?” 

Madge had gone downstairs to coax Lena 
for cookies and chocolate, and the two girls 
were alone. It was, as Mollie said, a dear 
little place, this nest of Virgine’s. One came 
up the broad oak staircase, and the hall 
branched off in two directions at the top; 
but just at the side, ina haphazard angle of 
the house, there was this little, odd room. 
Before its discovery and appropriation by 
the sisterhood, it had been Mr. Hardy’s 
smoking den, and after some parley, he 
withdrew his claims, for the good of the 
cause, and left them in full possession. 

There was a long, low bookcase on one 
side of the room, the kind before which you 
had to sit down on the floor before you could 
see its treasures. And such treasures! Down- 
stairs in the large dignified library there 
were many books — proper, well-behaved 
books—arranged in perfect order along 
the shelves, their handsome bindings as im- 
posing as the titles they bore; but up in this 
bookcase they were a very different crowd, 
a jolly, dog-eared, out at the elbows crowd, 
who jostled each other along on the shelves, 
and stood in uneven rows like the soldiers of 
the awkward squad, without regard for law 
or order. 

There were no glass doors to save from 
the ravages of time, such as protected their 
stately cousins downstairs, only a curtain of 
dark, red denim with sprawling, cross-eyed 
griffins on it, that absolutely refused to hang 
in straight folds from its brass rod. And 
along the broad top of the bookcase there 
were nodainty, fragile statuettes or bric-a- 
brac, but piles of old magazines teasing to be 
glanced at, and hosts of odd volumes whose 
titles made you smile and reach out a hand 
to welcome old friends, and renew their ac- 
quaintance. 

Then there were two affairs dignified by 
the name of divans. Rumor had it that the 
foundations were cracker boxes, and that the 
home of each St. Dorothy’s girl had been 
despoiled of a pillow to make the couches 
downy. Atall events, they were delightful 
places to sink down upon when you were 
tired, and they were both covered with two 
faded Persian table spreads that Mrs. Hardy 
had devoted to the adornment of the nest. 


- Doctors 


have studied the question and 
know what is needed as an 
infant’s food. The doctors are 
prescribing Mellin’s Food for their 
little patients and using it in their own 
families all over the world. Does not 
this fact show that Mellin’s Food is a 
good infant’s food? 


Mellin’s Food 


I use Mellin’s Food in my own 
family all the time — would 
have no other. Andrew Watt, 
M.D., 20 Olneyville Square, 
Providence, R. I. } 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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234 days; 
Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smokiaog Car (with Barber Shop), 
Observation Car (with Ladies’ 
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Four Times a Week 


Tuesday, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, from Chi-_ 
cago, beginning November 7. 
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The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway, 
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CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


The Singer No. 27. 


DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 
VIBRATING SHUTTLE. 


This sewing-machine is specially adapted for Fate 
ily Sewing, and more generally used throughout 
the world than all other machines combined. The 
self-threading vibrating shuttle is the perfection 
of simplicity; its movement being shorter than 
in any other similar machine, less effort is re- 
quired for its operation. 

Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 


Sold on Instalments. 


You can try one Free. 


Old machines taken in exchange. . 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Evelyn had brought a desk as her share, a 
pretty, carved rosewood one that looked 
somehow like herself, so dainty and proper 
it was; and Laura had produced a per- 
fect deluge of tidies and paper flowers, all 
herown handiwork, and in her eyes, at least, 
beautiful. There were strings of pale sweet 
peas that were always sliding down unex- 


‘pectedly from their stems, and great crum- 


pled yellow squash flowers dangled from the 
mirror over the mantle. Virginia said to 
put them all in because Laura made them, 
so they all came, violets and morning glor- 
ies, and roses that louked as if they were 
scared out of their wits, and Laura smiled 
happily whenever she saw them. 


Mollie hud brought something that Dave 
had made with his wonderful tools. It was 
peculiar, but very handy. It was made of 
several wooden boxes of different sizes nailed 
one on top of the other, so as to form a kind 
of cabinet, and then there was heavy red 
cloth tacked all over with little brass tacks 
that looked pretty; and there were lots of 
‘little pigeon holes and drawers of all sorts 


~and sizes, that were just the place to keep 


all manner of stray things in. 


There were many other things, When- 
ever one of the girls found anything that 
pleased her especially, she brought it as a 
votive offering to the nest, and there was 
hardly a bare spot on the walls. On the 
floor was a great, soft bearskin rug, rich deep 
brown in color, with the long, curved claws 
still on it, and the great threatening head 
with its staring eyes and yawning jaws. 
That had been in the nest when it was Mr. 
Hardy’s smoking room, and at Virginia’s 
earnest request, it had been left for her den. 

To-day Mollie looked from one treasured 
Object to another with contented admira- 
tion. ‘‘Itisever so much nicer than the boys’ 
assembly room,” she said. ‘The snow drifted 
in, and its so cold up in the barn that they 
can’t hold their meetings there, and they 
have almost given un the club until summer 
comes. Most of them are in high school 
this year, soit makes it hardfor them. No 
time to play.” 

‘And the girls, too,” Virginia rejoined, 
“there is only Madge and I who are out in 
the cold, I wish I could go, but I can’t, and 
Madge said she would rather stay at home 
and study with me, you know.” 


“Of course, so would any one if they had 
the chance,” said Mollie. ‘Only I think 
when you go to school with all the rest you 
are more ambitious. I know the boys are, 
anyway. They’re all planning to be some- 
thing when they’re grown up. Dave wants 
to be a civil engineer, and travel all around 


the world, and build bridges and things, 


and Art wants to be a lawyer like papa; 
and Jerry Edsall says he is going to be an 
inventor, just because he invented some 
crazy thing for a bicycle, and all the boys 
say its great. Then Lloyd will be a doctor 
like his father, and Bobbie—goodness knows 
what Bobbie will be. He doesn’t care for 
anything except to hunt beetles and all 
kinds of bugs and snakes, and to know all 
about birds and squirrels,and things. Bob- 
bie isn’t good for anything, I guess.” 
‘‘And. Tony?” asked Virginia curiously. 
‘ Neither of them heard the soft footfall up 
the carpeted staircase, as Madge paused an 
instant at the door. 
‘Tony Ferrall is the best of all,” Mollie 
said enthusiastically. ‘‘Why, Virgine, he’s 
the funniest little chap, the boys allsay. He 


- ditched in and got ahead of them in so many 


things, and still he always helps them out 
if they’re stuck. But he won’ttell what he 
wants to be; only one day when they were 
talking about the flag and the great gener- 
als, you know, Tony said he would rather be 
a soldier and defend his country, than any- 
thing-else in the world.” 

“Lena wants to know whether you would 
rather have sugar cookies or ginger, Vir- 
gine,” said a gentle voice at the door, and 
the girls started at the sound. 

“Oh, both, Madge, dear,” Virginia said, 
and she added thoughtfully when they were 
alone. ‘‘I hope she did not hear. If Tony 
ever went away asa soldier, I don’t know 
what she would do.” 

‘‘There’s her mother,’’ Mollie replied en- 
couragingly. For herself she liked the 
idea of a soldier’s life. There was such a 
splendid chance to rush ahead and be a hero, 
and win fame, and Mollie liked any kind of 
a good thing that you did not have to wait 
for, that came quickly-and unexpectedly. 

‘Yes, there’s her mother,” repeated Vir- 
ginia softly, her large gray eyes watching 
the burning log, “‘if she ever comes home.” 

And there was something in her tone, an 
undercurrent of sadness, that silenced the 
words on Mollie’s tongue, and made her, too, 
still and dreamy, thinking of what might 
come to pass, until Madge came upstairs 
again, bringing the chocolate and cookies, 
and they all settled down fora good chat 
and feast around the glow of the firelight. 


(To be continued.) 


“MOTHER’S NOTIONS” 


Good for Young People to Follow. 
“My little grandson often comes up to 
show me how large the muscles of his arms 


are, 
“He was a delicate child, but has devel- 


oped into a strong, healthy boy, and Postum 
Cereal I'ood Coffee has been the principal 
factor. 

“T was induced to give him the Postum 
coffee because of my own experience with it. 

“T am sixty years old, and have been a 
victim of nervous dyspepsia for many years. 
Have tried all sorts of patent medicines 
and had treatment from many physicians, 
but no permanent relief came. I believe 
nervous dyspeptics suffer more than other 
sick people, as they are affected mentally as 
well as physically. 

“T used to read the Postum Cereal adver- 
tisements every weekin our paper. At first 
I gave but little attention to them, thinking 
it was a fraud, like so many I[ had tried, but 
finally something was said in one of the ad- 
vertisements that made me conclude to try 
it. I was very particular to have it pre- 
pared strictly according to directions, and 
use good, rich cream. It was very nice in- 
deed, and about vedtime I said to the mem- 
bers of the family that I believed I felt 
better. One of them laughed and said, 
‘That’s another of mother’s notions,’ but the 
notion has not left me yet. 

“T continued to improve right along after 
leaving off coffee and taking Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, and now, after three years’ use, 
I feel so well that I am almost young again. 
I know Postum was the cause of the change 
in my health, and I cannot say too much in 
its favor. I wish I could persuade all 
nervous people to use it. I have no objec- 
tions tc your using my name, if it will do 
good to even one sufferer.” Mrs. M. L. 
Turner, 2619 Capitol Ave., Omaha, Neb, 


IT CAN’T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronic 
Disease Can be Cured, Unless 
the Stomach is First Made 

Strong and Vigorous. — 


This is plain, because every organ in the 
body depends on the stomach for its nour- 
ishment. Nerve, bone, sinew, blood are 
made from the food which the stomach con- 
verts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, 
that, and the other remedy, and neglect the 
most important of all, the stomach, 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are 
sour risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas in 
stomach and bowels, palpitation, all-gone 
feeling, faintness, headaches, constipation; 
later comes loss of flesh, consumption, liver 
and heart troubles, kidney diseases, nervous 
prostration, all of which are the indirect re- 
sult of poor nutrition. ; 

Any person suffering from indigestion 
should make it a practice to take after each 
meal one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
allowing it to dissolve in the mouth, and 
thus mingle with the saliva and enter the 
stomach in the most natural way. These 
tablets are highly recommended by Dr. Jen- 
nison, because they are composed of the nat- 
ural digestive acids and fruit essences, which 
assist the stomach in digesting all whole- 
some food before it has time to ferment and 


sour, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 


druggists, full-sized packages at 50 cents. 
They are also excellent for invalids and 
children. A book on stomach diseases and 
thousands of testimonials of genuine cures 
sent free, by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 


Free! 


Trial 

If any reader, suffer{ng from rheumatism, will write to 
me, I wiil send them free of cost a trial Package of a si{m- 
ple and harmless remedy which cured me and thousands 
of others, amung them cases of over 40 years’ standing. 
This is anh mest remedy that you can test before you part 
with your money. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 203 Sum- 
merfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Che Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 

Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New,Yorx 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st, 
In Brooklyn, at F, H. Johnson’s, 15 Platbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
&. st., N. W. d 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent, 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cliies nts must 
be added for eachnune. 
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Finance and Commerce 


® 
HE monotony of activity continues through- . S 
out the whole field of business. Perhaps 
the most notable thing about this continuation 

of prosperity is that, after more than a year of 2 . 2 

phenomenal activity, during which every factor 

of production has been crowded to its utmost 

limit, in no quarter is there yet signs of over a O S 

production. So far all changes in price are 


toward higher price. War is usually consid- 
ered the most drastic influence it is possible to 


t co) 
have. Yet with two wars raging, affecting im- 
mediately the interests of two of the largest al ni | ni S 
producing nations of the world, hardly a ripple 


over $60,000 00. It is well placed, being opposite the great painting 
“Friedland 1807,’ by M. Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, which was pur- 


Tois is the greatest work of Rosa Bonheur, repre- 
senting life-sized horses at a market. It at once secured The 
for the artist a world-wide reputation, and is well- | horse Sair 
known to every child, by means of photographic repro- 
ductions and engravings, This picture was first exhibited in the 
Salon, andin 1855 formed the chief attraction in the French exhibit 
of picturesin London. It was brought to this country in 1857 by W. P. 
Wright, of Weehawken, and sold to the late A. T. Stewart for 
$40 000 00, It was bought for $55,500.00 on March 25th, by Samuel 
P. Avery, for Cornelius Vanderbilt, who the next day presented it to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


of effect upon business can be traced to this in- 
fluence. International commerce has had to en- 
dure an advance in ocean freights, due to the : 
chartering of about 100 transport ships by Great FREE t R d f 
Britain, but the advance thus quickly estab O €a ers O 
lished is now being slowly lost. The war in Neg 
South Africa is likely to reduce the world’s pro- h ( h h 
duction of gold if continued, but even that is @ IViNg ur Cc Le 
long continued. This war has alsoseemed to be f 
the cause of a greater activity among the navies Of the many so-called reproductions of famous paintings few are of 
of several European powers, but without disclos- a character worthy of preservation. We have arranged, however, for 
ing so far any intention or likelihood of partici- a numb : : : P 

3 er which are 
Mae Sieh dadiona\ anaiee fa? whe hpodelbll: é er “6 h line for line, and color for color, exact copies of 
ity of such an event has had no discoverable ef- t e originals. The Size is 22x30 inches, colored surface 12x 22 
fect upon European financial and commercial inches. The paper is heavy plate, and all subjects are embossed, 
affairs. In this country the matters most com- thus showing the brush marks and other peculiarities of the technique. 
tinued large purchases of equipment by the 
railways. The New York Central Railway has 
set aside a fund of $15,000,000 for the purchase This masterpiece by M. Jean Baptiste Edward 
of equipment, and one car company is said to] The Defense Dataile represents one of the most stirring scenes of 
be figuring on contracts for $20,000,000 worth | : ; E 
Beals Cohtpnt Murders: Hayek resctiely been of Champigny the Franco Prussian War. It is hung in the Metro- 
placed by the roads for 1,500,000 tons of] rm. politan Museum of Art, Central Park, New York, 
rails. The price is $33 per ton against $18 and having been presented by Judge Henry Hilton, 1887, and valued at 
in some lines business has been restricted some- 
what by recent advances in price. The same is " Z 
true of oatsand hay. Wheat continues to drag chased at the auction sale of the A. T. Stewart collection for 
in price. Stocks everywhere are abundant and $66,000 oo, by Judge Henry Hilton, and also presented to the museum, 
increasing, and it is now evident that the 1887. The ‘‘Defense of Champigny” covers a canvas 85 x 48, and 
bee ee ae ms y ae vas been ex- was, previous to being purchased by Judge Henry Hilton, exhibitedin 
cessive, an e supply has gradually accumu- : iS if : ; 
et abe nants oe epocalation until it ta try: the Art Salon, Paris, producing an immense sensation. 
Corn has shown strength and the general tone 
has been strong. The supplies of old corn are 
well exhausted and a confirmation of the pre- 
diction we have repeatedly made in this column, 
that the year’s crop has all along been greatly 
overestimated is gradually becoming recognized. 
The husking has revealed a disappointing yield. 
The money market continues strong. The last 
ficially regarded as favorable in that it showed 
an increase in reserves. Loans and deposits 
were still further reduced, however, and the in 
terest rate in Wall street to-day reached 40 per 
cent. The 3ituation at the moment in that 
quarter is critical, inasmuch as it finds a public 
loaded up with all sorts of securities, at high 
prices. with no relief from high interest rates 


likely to be only a sentimental effect, unless 
mented upon are money situation and the con- 
$20 a year ago. In cotton prices are firm though 
ing the capacity of the speculation organism. 
bank statement was at the moment very super- 
immediately sight. 


We will send either of the above to any new subscriber who 


remits prior to Jan Ist, in addition to sending the paper free until that 


HE special attention which has been at- 
tracted to Venezuela within the last few 


days, by reason of events transpiring in that 
Republic, lends interest to a statement just pre- : E : ; 
pared by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics,| date; or to any present subscriber sending in a renewal of subscrip- 
showing the commerce of the United States | —————__—>_——— nn ns $e 


with Venezuela during a term of years, and the] ,. 
vrewine popularity of goods from this country, | tion, whether the same be past due or not yet due. In every case 
OO: WHEEaee one 2 ROR i ee 


as testified to by the British minister to Venezu- 
ela. Venezuelan imports now amount to nearly | 2() cents must be added for pos tage and pack ing, 
a 


THIS IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


$4,058,009 in 1870 to $12 053,502 in 1887, and $13,- 
To secure a valuable work of art, which under ordinary conditions 


241,000 in 1897. The United States furnished in 
1870. 37.24 per cent. of the imports of Venezuela ; 

would cost not less than $2.00, Requests should be sent at an 
early date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH. 


26.95 per cent. 
55 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


ft LOGAN 


MEMBER 4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 


New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
Stock Exchanges and Provisio 
Chicago Bd. of Trade. 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Estimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., us. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Hew Christmas Music. 


“Tr CAME UPON THE MIDYIGAT CLEAR”....J. Stainer, 6c. 

EMG OWA VENS. co.cc cscsccsceses Clement R. Gale, 10c. 
“SING A SONG OF PRAISE”............... O iver King, 10c. 
SO RREAIDEANIS, AWAKE’... .0cecececeaccce va H. H. Higgs, 15c. 


In the Press. 
“BEHOLD, THE NAME OF THE LoRD ComErH 


BM MER ric has ihc vied piaie saa nassieutes Percy Pitt 


New Christmas Vantata. 


‘THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM.” . A Short Sacred Cantata 


for Christmas S-rvices; Soprano, Tenor, and Bass Soli, 
Chorus and Organ; by John E. west, 75c. 


We have a'so forty-one Christmas Anthems in our List of 
Music for Parish Choirs, at a unifor.n price of Five Cents. 


- Copies sent on appro yal. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., 


21 East 17th St., 
New York wity. 


Full Clerical Sack Sult 
on rere pt of $18.50 
Delivered free 


Prudence and price justify your 
If anything 


purchasing here. 
isn't right we'll make it so, and 
at no cost to you. 


THOMPsoNn’s 


Anything Clerical 


908 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADEPHIA 


EE AE IRE RE RE Re ae ae RE Ae a ae ae ae a a ee at ae 


Church Plans 
For Sale 


The plans of an Eastern church 
are offered for sale, providing 
for an edifice of wood, strictly 
on Gothic lines, with tower 13x17 
feet at base, and 56 feet high; 
body of church 65x 38 feet, with 
clerestory and open roof, sup- 
ported by trusses. Cost of com- 
pleted structure, $5,000. Partic- 
ulars can be obtained of 


G. B., care of The Living Church. 
SG SE A a a Se ae Ge ae ae a ae ae ae se ate ate ae te tear ate ate 


Be SE HE ee SE A HE SE RE ae a Ee a a a a 
SEE ae OE ee ae ae ate ae ae ae ate ate ate ate ae ate ate 


[MERE 


56 W. EIGHT ST., 


R. G. GEISSLER, TORK 
Ecclesiastical Fabrics. 


Tapestry in 50-inch violet, crimson. white, green, and 
old gold. Gros-Grain Silks, 24 inches wide, in sage 
green, Olive green, violet, purple, and crimson. Damasks, 
| 21 and 27 inches wide, in white, purple,violet, crimson, sage 
green, and olive green. 


FRINGES, GALLOONS, EMBROIDERIES. 


Altar Cloths, etc., made to order. 


R. G. GEISSLER, Church Furnisher. 


G. F. HUNTLEY 
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MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 

erection of Artistic Memorials, % 
Photographs submitted, on request, 

Churchly designs recently completed, 


| Pagel Pes LAMB, °° CABMNEST. 


NEW YORK. 
"You buy a Monument but once, therefore it is economy to Be the best.’ 


Chas. G. Blake & Co., 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago, III. Tetephone Main 115. 


MONUMENTS 


Churchly designs, correctly executed, at lowest consistent price, 
and erected anywhere in the U.S. 0 Canada, 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY. 


Write for our illustrated “Help in the Selection of a Monu nent.” 
Designs and-estimates cheerfully furntshed. 


We also furnish High-Grade Stained Glass Windows. 


Sent free. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT. Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
English Stained Glass Windows ™*<2,»y John Hardman & Co. 


3 : London and Birmingham, 
American Mosaic Glass Windows, 


Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ST, MARY'S, KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ST. MARY'S, Knoxville, is one of the old- 
est institutions in the State, yet up to the: 
times in its appointments and methods. 


healthy location, its corps of experienced in- 


tinuous success, it may fairly claim a place 
among the leading institutions for the } 
paratory and higher education of women. 
The course in music is notably advancad,. 
being under Wm. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, Visiting Director. Daily exercise under the Sargent. 
system of Gymnastics, and in the open air has secured splendid results in physical development. 


re- 


Eighteen States and Territories were last year represented among its one hundred and twenty. 


Address the 
REV. C. W. LEFFING WELL, D. D., Rector and Founder (1868). 


A COMBINATION SET 


students. 


Special] 


Combination Off Pp 2 - B 

Our subscribers can save themselves both time, ra ye cr O O k 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 

periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each AND 


are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub 


Hymnal | 


lishers. 
THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 

HG ULAVING VAR ONenctiet ce vawirmccceineesvecesesaces an 87 75 

The Forum........ mite Case ieipisivisisievsisie’e'aisieiele(sie s 4% = 

The Century... 8%! Valued at $5,00, handsomely 

Har ey AWeek 5 5 ed inted India P 
arper’s eekly 5 

Harper's Bazar. 5 50 bound and printed on India Paper, 
tlantic Monthly...... f 5 , 

Harper’s Monthly Rte | ace biel SR AR ee a) will be sent 

Ste NICHOMAN tee mestactied Glo tece cece S cctrcsleckels ovens 475 

SOribner’S Magazine sd. ccccc ce csccccvscteccere cece 475 

The Literary Digest (new subs. only).........++ 450 

New England Magazine... ....cc..cceescccsccvnes 4 50 

The Review of Reviews... ..cssscescecsceseeceves 4 2% 

Harper’s Round Table..........0+- oes Ae tee 

Youth’s Companion (new subs. only) 3 50 

English Illustrated Magazine.. 8 26 . 

The Cosmopolitan.............. 2 90 

Babyhood ......... Aladin 2 90 

CHING Garden incc.ccsessistsarnsyesce 2 90 


to any subscriber sending Two 
New Paid-in-Advance Subscrip- 
tions to The Living Church, plu 
20 cents for carriage, 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


- [THE LIVING CHURCH, 


va 


Withits superb buildings and equipment, its | 


structors, its more than thirty years of fon- 
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Sick Room Comforts 


OT-WATER bag# of rubber are invaluable, 

but few homes boast af more than one 
Large flat bottles of thick glass and curved sides 
are very useful in this respect. Whey then are 
to be filled, if sét in a pan containing a little 
warm water; boiling water may be poured into 
them without cracking; and if the water is al- 
lowed to run over, the cork will suck tight in its 
place with no fear of leakage. Small bags may 
be made to cover these bottles, or in case of 
sudden need a stocking may be utilized. These 
fit closely, and may be pinned together, leaving 
the bottle trim and neat. A half dozenof these 
bottles can be interchanged, keeping the nurse 
always well manned with heating power.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


old by First Class- 
‘Stove Merchants 
= Every where. 


A TRAINED nurse furnished the following 
hints: She Swept the sick room every morning 
without a broom. She had a pail filled with 
coarse towels wrung out of cold water, and with 
these she rapidly wiped the carpet. She made 
an oatmeal gruel by using the coarse oatmeal, 
roel pounding it, and then putting it into a bowl 
filled with cold water. This was stirred and 
allowed to settle before the water was carefully 
poured off, three different times. This water 
made the gruel, after being boiled for about one 
quarter of an hour, seasoned, drained ,and mixed 
with a small teacupful of hot cream. Serve 
with oblongs of toast,crisp and brown and hot. 
No light-screen being at hand, she used an open 
umbrella to protect the patient from air at one 
time, and from the light at another. She made 
a plate of ice-cream in ten minutes in a pint pail 
and with what seemed to me 4 handful of 
chipped ice. Of course she put coals on the fire 
in paper bags, and when we did not have a 
piece of board that exactly fitted in the window 
to permit ventilating without a draught, she 
accomplished the same purpose by raising the 
window from the bottom about five inches, and 
tacking a strip of flannel to the sill and sash 
with thumb nails.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 


Uszrun Hints To Nursgs.—Never let your face 
reflect your feelings. The patient is not more 
keenly watched by the nurse than the nurse by 
the patient. He watches every change in the 
face. Therefore it behooves us, when taking 
care of sick people, to be careful on no account 
4 MINNESOTA to show surprise or alarmat any fresh symptom 
4 ue: halo of the disease. Invalids do not like to be watched ; 

es F ; indeed, many are extremely sensitive on the 

m | S Md Mary's Hall, Diocesan Gchoo! ee Cigle: point. When talking to a patient, do not stand 

a Bocest, healthful climate of ae ee Principal. Special behind him, but place yourself where he can 
“Ravantares ia Hasic and Are Ping Gymnasium us, | conveniently see You Wi oa eg eet 

logue, address ST, MARY’S HALL, Faribault. | When talking to him, sit by the bedside; do not 
ee stand, for the patient feels more at rest if his 
NEW YORK-—STATE nurse is resting too. Do not whisper, or speak 


SS in an undertove, and do not talk to the doctor or 


‘ ‘ = 64th any one else outside the door, just out of hear’ 
Riverview Academy year: ing. Invalids are very sensitive, and are sure 
Overlooks the Hudson. 


location, with exceptionally a ea ee TtAry, to think that they must of necessity be the 
discipline. oe. eel cae ae “cause of discussion. In dress, be scrupulously 
ER Cw os ee ee neat and fresh in appearance. Never wear any- 
Miss Gc E. Mason's School for Girls thing that rustles or jingles, and do not wear 
The. Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages thick or creaking boots. Remember = illness 
of Ny. City. Graduates etudents. Prepares for College. | renders a patient’s nerves exceedingly irritable, 
and what we think idle fancies and whims, to 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 
SS —_——_—_—_ A 

him are real discomforts, and must be treated as 
such.—Worthington’s Magazine. 


Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Schcol, Washington, D.C. 


Mre. LAvRA OSBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladits in her Home School, for special 
courses of instruc jon. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. -Highest references. 

Address 1446 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


SE —————————— 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


Tux Cuoi0aeo DIQORSAN SCHOOL FOR GIBLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, #300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


: St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


; Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Aj Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
} ecentury, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


ee — 


St. Alban’s Academy. 


Knoxville, Tl. 


A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 


For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 
on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 
——_—_—...00uaSys™ 


WISCONSIN 


BRAIN WORKERS 


will find an excellent restorative 
for the fatigue of mental overwork In 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 


an and Wisconsin. Address = 
nn Rey. H. D. RoBInson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
ary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
erences: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rev. W. EH. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
ymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 
THE SISTER SUPEBIOER. 


“DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS 
THE HIGHWAY TO BEGGARY." 
Be wise in time and use 
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BORDEN 
EAGLE 


' BRAND. 
CONDENSED MILK 


- mG, Y 
S50 “BABIES” A3eue 
Borden’s Condensed Miik Co., N.Y. 


Mzturx’s Foop makes milk like mother’s 
Pe That is why youshould give it to your 
aby. 


FASTER THAN EVER TO CALIFORNIA 

The Overland Limited, Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & North-Western Line, leaves 6:30 P.M. 
daily, arrives San Francisco afternoon third 
day, and Los Angeles next morning. No change 
of cars. The best of everything. The Pacific 
Express leaves 10:30 P.M. daily. Tourist sleep- 
ers every day, and personally con ducted excur- 
sions every Thursday. Ticket Offices, 193 Clark 
St., and Wells St. Station. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 


Best Line WUT 
t Route 


Puget Sound. 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


CARRIAGE BUYERS CA. Shots 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world se}l- 
ing direct to the consumer, ELKHART HARNESS 


& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind.” 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire.. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. $e 
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The Living Church 


Nov. 11, 1899 


The only magazine of its kind in the world. 


IST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, Edited’ by 


SOME FAMOUS 
SI. NIGHOELAS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Alfred ‘Tennyson 
Rudyard Kipling 
George Macdonald 

Mrs. Oliphant 

Professor Proctor 

Henry W, Longfellow 
OHS? 

Bret Harte 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Mary E. Wilkins 

Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Brander Matthews 
Edmund Clarence Stedman 
Maurice Thompson 
Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Richard Harding Davis 
Thomas Hughes 

Lewis Carroll 
Archibald Forbes 

John G. Whittier 

Thos. Wentworth Higginson 
W. D. Howells 

J. T. Trowbridge 
Donald G, Mitchell 
Mrs, Burton Harrison 
James Whitcomb Riley 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards 
Louisa MI. Alcott 
Julian Hawthorne 
Bayard Taylor 

Frank R. Stockton 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Edward Eggleston 
Charles Dudley Warner 
George Kennan 

Noah Brooks 

Agnes Repplier 

Sarah Orne Jewett 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Henry Cabot Lodge 
George W. Cable 

Susan Coolidge 

Mark Twain 

Oliver Herford 

Joaquin Miller 

Howard Pyle 

Thomas Nelson Page 
John Burroughs 

Joel Chandler Harris 


ST. NICHOLAS IN 
AMERICAN HOMES 


Indispensable to every household. 
Brooklyn Times. 


Easily the first of our young people’s maga- 
zines.—Commonwealth, Boston, Mass. 


Bright, animated, wholesome, and instructive. 
Christian Register. 


The blessing of child-life. 
Picayune, New Orleans, 


Brightens myriads of homes with wholesome 
fun.— Central Christian Advocate. 


Why is it not in every family? 
Southern Churchman, Richmond. 


Indispensable to the amusement and profit of 
children.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 
ABROAD 


The best of all children’s magazines. 
The Spectator. 


St. Nicholas must always be welcome. 
London Times. 


There is no finer magazine for young people 
published.—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


St. Nicholas is the best of the magazines for 
young people.—Literature. 


Anything better than this no child need hope 
for.— London World. 


Knits together the children of the Anglo-Saxon 
world.— Christian Leader, London. 
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MARY MAPES DODGE 


A splendid 
Program of 


For 1900 


Art, Literature. and Fun. 


Ten Long Stories, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Elizabeth B. Custer and 
other writers. Lach Complete in One Number. 

A Serial Story by the author of ‘‘Master 
Skylark,’’ a tale of Old New York. 

A Serial Story by the author of ** Denise 
and Ned Toodles,”’? a capital story for girls. 

A Serial Story of Athletics. 

A Serial Story for Little Children. 

Stories of Railroad Life. 

An Important Historical Serial of Colonial 
Life in America by Elbridge S. Brooks, author 
of ‘‘The Century Book of the American Revo- 
lution,” etc. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of New York 
and Colonel of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,"’ promises to 
contribute a paper on ‘‘ What America Expects 
of Her Boys.” 

Ian Maclaren, John Burroughs, and many 
other well-known writers will contribute. 

Nature and Science for Young Folks will 
soon be begun as a new department. 

St. Nicholas League. Badge and Member- 
ship free. ‘Send for instruction leaflet. ' 

Fun and Frolic, both in rhyme, stories, pic- 
tures and puzzles, will be, as always, a striking 
characteristic of St. Nicholas. 


Everything Illustrated. 


ST. NICHOLAS IN SCHOOLS 


A complete education for the child of the period.—Philadelphia Call. 


We have long andearnestly advocated the use of St. Nicholas in schools as supplementary reading. 


Educational Gazette, Rochester, N. Y. 


We cannot urge the attention of teachers to it too strongly as ameans of supplementary reading. 


School Educator, Rochester, Minn. 


The magazine has been called “‘a liberal education in itself,’ and it is now being widely used 
as a supplementary reader in schools.—Morning Guide, Pittsburg, Pa. 


A lady teacher once told us she always had one sure way of entertaining her scholars when 
the weather was too boisterous for them to play out of doors, and that was by reading from 
the columns of St. Nicholas.— Our Animal Friends, New York. 


November begins the volume. December is the Christmas number. 


Begin Subscriptions with November. 


Price, $3.00 a year. 


Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEw York. | 


“VOL. XXII. No. 28 


— The Living 


Rev.<Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 
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, Notes of the World’s Progress 


tance, and which will have an ef- 
fect in molding sentiment, was pre- 
sented to President McKinley last 
week, being the preliminary report of the 
Philippine Commission, consisting of J.C. 
Schurman, Admiral Dewey, ex-minister 
Charles Denby, and Dean Worcester. The 
effect will be more reaching, as the Com- 
mission is non-partisan, and was appointed 
in order that the public might be advised 
of conditions actually existing, and from a 
reliable and impartial source. The main 
conclusions are that, having assumed re- 
sponsibility, the United States can pursue 
no other course than restore the islands to 
peaceful conditions, and bring the rebellious 
factions under complete subjection, that 
American control stands alone for peace, 
order, and progress; that the Filippinos are 
incapable ofself-zovernment. Aguinaldois 
declared to be an unscrupulous leader, am- 
bitious for self-advancement, not a patriot 
and champion of freedom. While the Fil- 
ipinos are capable of development, this is 
declared to be possible only under the ad- 
ministration of a sovereign power. 
=o 
OME OF THE PROBLEMS WHICH 
are encountered in the formation of a 
plan for the future government of Cuba, are 
assuming different phases in an unexpected 
manner. The race question has been a 
source of trouble. Negroes who took an 
active part in the insurrection, and fought 
valiantly for Cuban independence, were a 
most valuable adjunct to the white Cuban 
forces, and their services demand recogni- 
tion; yet, if the right of franchise be granted 
to all male adults, the whites will be in the 
minority in many sections, and object stren- 
uously to negro domination, particularly as 
the negroes hold little property, and will 
bear but a small portion of the burden of 
taxation. Another phase is the steady influx 
of Spanish emigrants who are arriving by 
thousands, and the majority of whom are 
laborers. The Cubans realize that without 
emigration the danger of negro domina- 
tion is increased, but at the present rate the 
dominant class will be Spaniards. 
st 
XPERIMENTS RECENTLY CON- 
ducted by a new process, have demon- 
strated that coke can be produced from Illi- 
nois and Montana soft coal at a much lower 
cost and of a superior quality to the Penn- 
sylvania product. Heretofore no process 
has been discovered by which Illinois coal 
could be successfully coked, and if recent 
demonstrations are accepted as final, the 
ultimate result on the iron and steel indus- 
try, particularly in the West, will be of im- 
portance. Coke cannot be shipped by water, 
owing to danger of spontaneous combustion, 
hence the importance and economy of locat- 
ing iron industries near the centre of pro- 
duction, thus saving heavy freight charges. 
The new discovery may have an effect of 
“puilding many iron furnaces in the vicinity 
of the Tlinois coal fields, 


N DOCUMENT OF GREAT IMPOR- 


NGLAND IS HAVING FULLY AS 

much trouble with its army, in some 
newspapers, as did the United States during 
the process of Spanish expulsion from Cuba. 
The crop of military critics, experts, and 
other men who make wars but take no part 
in the fighting, is unusually large, and the 
dearth of South African news affords these 
gentlemen a fine opportunity to speculate 
and tell the newspapers that if General So- 
and-So had only followed such and such a 
plan, the result would have been different 
How easy it isto criticize and point out the 
possible errors of another, and how much 
safer to fight a battle from a club or editor- 
ial room than on the firing line! Less criti- 
cism from stay-at-homes would not do any 
harm, and is out of place until it has been 
amply demonstrated that there exists just 
cause, in which eventfull and free criticism 
would be of value. 
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IFFERENCES BETWEEN NORWAY 

and Sweden are widening, and, it may 
be, will eventually result in complete sepa- 
ration of the two countries. The radical 
party in Norway, in gaining recognition of 
the flag of that country, has encouraged 
agitation along other lines. At the forth- 
coming elections, the radicals have laid out 
a programme: A separate Norwegian min- 
istry for foreign affairs, and a separate 
consular service; the establishment of a 
court of arbitration and neutrality; and in- 
surance against incapacity to earn a liveli- 
hood, to apply to the whole of the Nor- 
wegian people. Should these measures be 
declared for by the election, the King of 
Sweden would be the only bond between the 
countries, a tie by which a declaration of the 
Norwegians to form a republic would be 
easily broken. The Swedes would then have 
to decide whether or not to adopt forcible 
measures to preserve the union. 
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T ITS FORTHCOMING SESSION, 

Congress will be asked for a liberal ap- 
propriation to cover the expense of extend- 
ing the rural free delivery service. For 
years, the inauguration of this service was 
bitterly opposed, but eventually a small ap- 
propriation was made to test the plan. In 
his report, which has just been made public, 
First Assistant Postmaster General Heath 
shows that the test of the system has been a 
gratifying success. It has been demon- 
strated that the average cost to the popula- 
tion served in the country is only 84 cents 
per capita annually, whereas in cities of 
5,000 population having free delivery, the 
annual cost for each inhabitant served is 
$2.80, The new system has been opposed by 
inn-keepers, village merchants, and others 
who have profited whenever the farmer 
‘came to town,” but this loss is as nothing 
compared to the benefits derived by the 
farmers. On July 1st, the routes extended 
over 8,930 ‘miles, covered anarea of 17,567 
square miles, served a population of 273,604, 
and had handled 212,927 pieces of mail. 


ECENT TESTS APPEAR TO HAVE 
demonstrated the utility and practi- 
cability of the principle of Marconi, the Ital- 
ian inventor, in wireless telegraphy. The 
system is already well known, through de- 
scriptions in the magazines and daily press, 
but its successful operation under severe 
and unusual conditions has been a matter of 
conjecture. While the international yacht 
race was in progress, Signor Marconi, in a 
vessel closely following the race, trans- 
mitted messages accurately to the receiving 
ship, similarly equipped with his apparatus, 
conditions of the test being at times severe. 
Since the yacht race, tests have been con- 
ducted by the Navy Department, ample 
demonstration being made of the practica- 
bility of the system in naval mancevers. It 
is now stated that arrangements are being 
made to put the system to commercial use 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where cable com- 
munication is impossible, owing to currents 
and coral reefs. 
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EIGHTY MATTERS IN CUBA AND 
the Philippines have served to attract 
attention to an extent that the Ladrones, 
situated in a lonesome part of the Pacific 
Ocean, where the Occident ends and the Ori- 
ent begins, have been temporarily lost sight 
of. They are brought to mind, however, by a 
communication from the United States au- 
thorities in effect that allis well. The colo- 
nial problem would be simple of solution if no 
greater difficulties were encountered than 
was the case in the Ladrones, The Island of 
Guam is the place of chief importance, and 
thither the Navy Department dispatched 
Captain Leary, as Governor general, and a 
ship of war with a cargo of colonial require- 
ments and a brass band. The natives of the 
islands are a simple people, harmless and 
inoffensive, if not stirred up, and all that 
was necessary to gain their allegiance was 
a display calculated to win their respect, 
and a few patriotic airs from the band to 
soothe the savage breast. 
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HE PASSING OF THE THRHATENED 
crisis in France has rather strengthened 
than weakened the Republic. While it may 
be that the conspiracy cases will not result 
in effectual suppression of those who sought 
to undermine the government, yet this will 
have little effect. France seems to have es- 
caped her greatest danger, militarism. 
When the new Cabinet was formed, and Gen- 
eral Gallifet, an old royalist, made Minister 
of War, a peculiar condition existed. The 
military, which should be subservient to the 
civil power, virtually controlled affairs and 
dictated to the government. The first asser- 
tion of civil power in France was the Drey- 
fus revision; then followed the removal of a 
number of generals who were seditious, and 
the last step to restore to the ministry the 
power of making army promotions. Gener- 
al Gallifet has handled matters with a firm 
hand, and shown no mercy to the disaf- 
fected ones, 
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The News of the Church ‘i 


The Church in Africa 


” Among the consequences entailed by the war 

“with the Transvaal and Orange Free State, we 
must not forget the distress which it will pro- 
duce, and has already produced, in some dio- 
ceses of the Province of South Africa. The 
Church people of Bloemfontein, besides mourn- 
ing at the present moment the death of their 
Bishop, are in the awkward position of being 
ina State which is at war with England and 
therefore unfriendly, if not hostile, to an Angli- 
can mission. In Pretoria, the Bishop, not for 
the first time a sufferer through the outbreak 
of hostilities between England and the Boers, 
remains at his post, after having sent away his 
family to a place of safety. In Cape Town, the 
Archbishop is doing his best to dissuade all 
whom he can influence from acts of indiscretion 
or disloyalty. His Grace appears to have 
taken a line as admirable for courage as for 
tact. For the time being, we fear, the cause of 
the Church in one part of the South African 
Province will receive a check. But we look 
forward with hopefulness to better times for 
the Church, when the Imperial government 
shall have extended its methods of law and 
justice to districts where belated ideas of civil 
rule have hitherto prevailed with deplorable 
results.—The Church Times. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 
The Massachusetts Branch © 


The 22d anniversary was observed Nov. 2d, in 
Trinity church, Boston. Bishop Lawrence cel- 
ebrated the Holy Communion, and made an 
address. At the meeting in the chapel, Mrs. 
Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, gave an interest- 
ing account of her missionary trip in the far 
East. The Rev. W. D. Powers, D. D., described 
the needs of the work in Brazil and Cuba. A 
paper was read, written by Miss Woodruff, a 
missionary in Alaska. The luncheon was 
served at the Hotel Brunswick. At3p.™M., in 
Trinity church, the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, D. D., made an able address, consider- 
ing the missionary work from two positions: 
How is the work being done, and why ought it 
to be done at all? The Rev. J. A. Ingle, of 
China, gave in detail, an account of his work at 
Hankow, and explained the difficulties of reach- 
ing the women, and the need of women helpers. 
Bishop Wells, of Spokane, expressed his thanks 
to the auxiliary for their continued assistance, 
and described his large fleld and lack of clergy- 
men. 


Archdeaconry of Dutchess 


At the annual meeting just held, addresses 
were made at the opening session by the Rev. 
E. Walpole Warren, D.D., of New York city, 
on *‘What more can we do for missions that we 
have not done as yet?”’ Miss Alice Sandford, of 
Pelham, N. Y., on ‘‘Latest news from Miss 
Thackara and the Navajo Mission Hospital,” 
and a Persian, Mr. Paul Shimmon, on ‘‘The As- 
syrian mission.’”» The Ven. Archdeacon Ed- 
wards presided at the business session, at 
which reports from 13 branches were presented, 
and also from the Juniour Auxiliary, the Babies’ 
branch, and the Church Periodical Club. The 
amount in money and boxes given during the 
year amounted to $2,080.63.: 


The Delaware Branch 

The annual meeting was held at Newcastle, 
Oct. 12th. The Holy Communion was celebrat- 
ed by the Bishop, assisted by the rector of 
Immanuel church, the Rey. Dr. Munson, and 
Archdeacon Hall. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Dr. Spalding, on behalf of the new church 
at Delmar; by the Rev. A.D Gring who de- 
scribed the character and religion of the Japan- 
ese, and gave an account of the work being done 
by our Church in Tokio,’and by the Rt. Rey. Dr. 
Johnston, Bishop.of Western Texas, who spoke 


Ube Living Church 


particularly of the importance of educating 
the colored people as a preparation to their 
conversion. After luncheon, the delegates as- 
sembled in the Sunday school room. The treas- 
urer reported that $607.78 had passed through 
her hands this last year. A resolution was 
passed relative to the death of Mrs. Tuttle, of 
the Missouri branch. Pledges were made for 
Alfred Lee scholarship; foreign insurance; 
Japan; China; St. Matthew’s colored mission, 
Wilmington, Del ; the Delmar mission, Bishop 
Johnston’s work, St. Michael’s Day Nursery, 
and Dr. Drigg’s work in Alaska. 


Semi-Annual Meeting of Chicago Branch 


The 15th semi-annual meeting was held in 
Grace church, Oct. 31st, with an attendance of 
about 300 officers and members, beside a large 
number of the clergy. The offices of devotion 
were said by the rector, the Rev. E. M. Stires, 
after which he welcomed the Auxiliary to his 
parish, and spoke of the blessedness of their 
work; its blessedness to each parish and to the 
diocese. He expressed the thought which must 
have been in every mind: ‘tHow we miss the 
Bishop,” and that all must wish for his speedy 
recovery. In closing, he paid a glowing tribute 
to the president, Mrs. Lyman, for the stimulus 
and help her sweet Christian womanhood was 
to all who work with her. The roll call showed 
about 43 parishes represented. Thesubject pre- 
sented was Utah, or the missionary district of 
Salt Lake. Miss S. J. Elliott, of Moab, Utah, 

* gave interesting description of the efforts being 
made to reach the children of this Mormon land, 
and to give them such education as will help 
them to fight the evil of their State, polygamy. 
She told of Bishop Leonard’s school, Rowland 
Hall, and the great need of a chapel for this 
school, and of a church in her own little town of 
Moab. A great effort must be made to save the 
children. They want education, and we must 
give it to the girls especially, and thus save the 
homes. The Rev. Ellis Bishop, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Salt Lake, spoke of missionary 
work in Salt Lake City and the surrounding 
towns. Through the work of an associate mis- 
sion, he is endeavoring to reach the young men, 


and he needs money to help pay salaries to three 


men in this field. A hymn was sung, and then 
Bishop Leonard gave a most interesting account 
of the missionary work done in the various parts 
of his ‘jurisdiction, and dwelt especially on the 
successful work done by Mr. Bishopin Salt Lake 
City. He spoke of Miss Elliott and the treas- 
ure she was in his work; of the great need 
of the chapal she wished to see built at 
Rowland Hall, a place where God can be shown 
to those Mormon people and worshiped as He 
is, and not as the God depicted to them by Mor- 
mon preachers. The Bishop spoke of his work 
among the Ute Indians in the eastern part of 
Utah, and of an infirmary started there, which 
is still unfurnished for lack of money. The in- 
terest of the audience was shown by the good- 
ly pledges offered for these various objects. 
The president told the Auxiliary that she had 
made a pledge to send $100 to the mission work 
at Sendai, Japan, which the branches will be 
asked to redeem. She urged the members not 
to forget the mission work at the cathedral. 
with its need of coal and money for expenses. 
The offering was taken, and amounted to $50 
for missionary work in Utah. Supper was 
served in Grace parish house. A resolution 
was offered of love and sympathy for the Bish- 
op, with an earnest wish for his speedy recov- 
ery, and it was sent to the Bishop’s residence by 
a special messenger. At the evening missionary 
service, in which part of the choir of Grace 
church assisted, the first address was by Bishop 
Edsall who made an eloquent appeal for -aid to 
enable him to go forward with his work. The 
Rev. Dr. Dudley Powers, general secretary of 
the American Church Missionary Society, 
spoke on ‘Our new possessions,’’ which he felt 
would better be presented as ‘“‘Our new respon- 
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sibilities.» After a few words on our duty in 
the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands, he 
dwelt especially on our work as begun in Cuba, 
and its needs. There are 250,000 orphan chil- 
dren in Cuba. One school belonging to our 
Church has been started, with 15 pupils, all the 
society could care for without more funds to 
carry forward the work. Dr. Powers spoke 
eloquently of the need of our Church realizing 
her duty to these neglected people. The Rey. 
Mr. Stires urged the people to bear in mind this 
urgent appeal, and to take such true interest as 
will push forward the noble work and enable us 
to realize our responsibilities. 
the evening was devoted to the general mission- 
ary fund of the Auxiliary. Many members of 
the Auxiliary expressed their appreciation of 
the programme for the day as arranged by the 
president, and many assurances were given of 
its being one of the most interesting mission- 
ary days in the Chicago branch. 


Eastern Deanery, South Dakota 


At the meeting of the Woman’s Branch of the 
convocation, held at Yankton, Oct. 3d and 4th, 
there were present 25 delegates from eight dif- 
ferent parishes. Mrs. Robert Doherty, of Yank- 
ton, was elected chairman, and Miss Carlotta 
East, secretary. Miss Diana Peabody, of Sioux 
Falls, read a paper on ‘‘The right inspiration of 
our work in the Sunday school.’? Miss Weare, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, by special request, present- 
ed the work of the Junior Department of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. 
She said that in Sioux City each class in a Sun- 
day school selected a missionary jurisdiction to 
which offerings should be sent; and that half of 
the classes selected South Dakota, because they 
had seen Bishop Hare. The next popular one, 
strange as it may’ seem, was Bishop Ferguson, 
of Africa, because the children knew that he 
was a black man. There is also a birthday box, 
into which each child on its birthday places a 
penny for each year of its age, and the children 
choose once a year the object for which the 
united offering shall be used. When St. Hliza- 
beth School building burned down, every child 
wanted to give something towards rebuilding it; 
they knew where the school was, and what 
work it had been doing, and so were deeply in- 
terested. In the afternoon the branch met the 
convocation in joint session, and took part in 
hearing and discussing papers on ‘‘How to in- 
terest people in the Church,” ‘‘The differ- 
ence between the Church and the societies of 
human origin,’’ and ‘Sunday schools.”? Mrs. 
George, of Sioux Falls, read a paper on ‘*Rea- 
sons for being interested in Christian missions,” 


' 


The offering of — 


which was followed by a paper written by Miss” 


Mary B. Peabody, on the practical work of the 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary in South Da- 
kota. After a full discussion of this subject, it 
was unanimously agreed that each delegate 
should write an account’of the missionary work 
in her own parish, and that these reports should 
be sent to all the parishes engaged in the work. 
Wednesday there was a discussion upon the 
object and purpose of the Woman’s Auxiliary; 
another, upon subscribing to the Spirit of Mis- 
sions, and a joint meeting with the convocation, 
at which the Sunday school was again thorough- 
ly and profitably discussed. 


The Sunday School 


The latest lecture in the course under the aus- 
pices of the Sunday School Commission, of New 
York, was delivered Nov. 4th, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, by Bishop Hallof Vermont, on 
‘‘The preparation of the Sunday school teacher.”’ 


Association of the Atianta Archdeaconry — 


The fourth quarterly meeting was held in Sp. 
Luke’s church, Atlanta, Oct. 16th. The after- 
noon session consisted of Evensong, followed by 
a solemn intercession for God’s blessing on Sun- 
day school work and workers, conducted by the 
Bishop. This was followed by an able and sug- 
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gestive address on ‘Bible class work,” by Bur-. 
ton Smith, Hsq., of Atlanta, which led to a gen-. 
eral discussion. The night session was presided 

over by the Bishop, and its chief feature was a 

witty and effective address by the Rey. F'reder- 

ick FE’. Reese, on the important question, *‘How 

to interest our Sunday schools in missions.”» A 

business meeting followed, in which it was de- 

cided not to organize a general class for the 

preparation of teachers for their work, but to 

leave this matter to the rectors of parishes. The 

attendance at this session was large and repre- 

sentative, 


Canada 
Diocese of New Westminster 


Bishop Dart who was so seriously ill on his 
return from England, is getting better, though 
the improvement is very slow. A new church 
ab Central Park, Vancouver, has been built dur- 
ing the summer. The Rev. J. B. Haslam has 
gone to Vancouver, to assist Mr. Clinton at St. 
James’ church. 


Diocese of Nova Scotia 


Bishop Courtney consecrated the new church 
at Canning, Oct. 1st. A mission service to deaf- 
mutes was held in Ss. Paul’s parochial hall, 
Halifax, lately, by the Rev. M. Stanley Searing, 
of Boston. The fourth biennial missionary con- 
ference of the diocese was held at Lunenburg, 
Oct. 4th and 5th, the Bishop presiding. A large 
number of subjects were brought before the con- 
ference. 


Diocese of Ontario 


The work on St. George’s cathedral, Kings- 
ton, is going on rapidly. The framework of the 
dome has reached an advanced stage. The aver- 
age of $1,000 per parish, for the diocesan special 
fund, is keepingup. There are 60 parishes, and 
so far 18 have contributed $18,119. The envelope 
system of collecting is proving successful in St. 
James’ church, Kingston. 


Diocese of Ottawa 


Work on the new church in Ottawa, on Theo- 
dore st., is being pushed on rapidly. The tower 
is now completed and the roof on. It was hoped 
that the church might be used by the end of 
November. Dean Lauder is in bad health. He 
has been at work in Ottawa for 42 years. When 
he first went to the city there was only one 
church there, now there are 16. The Bishop has 
been making a stay at Banff. 


Diocese of Algoma 


A new church is being built at Sprucedale, 
which it is hoped will be ready for use by De- 
cember. The Bishop has been making a trip 
throngh the district about Fort William. The 
desirability of separating West Fort William 
from Hast Fort William was discussed at a con- 
ference with the Bishop and the congregation 
of West Fort. -The Rev. D. A. Johnston has 
been removed from Mid Lothian to Powassan. 


- Diocese of Selkirk ® 


cs 


“This diocese,’’ writes the Bishop, “stands 
furthest west of the eight dioceses comprised in 


the Province of Rupert’s Land. Till recent 


days a purely missionary one for the behoof of” 
the Indians, it has now changed its character, 
and needs fresh resources to meet the wants of 
a rising colonial district.’ There are as yet 
only two missions exclusively for the use of the 
miners, St. Paul’s church, Dawson, and St. 
James’ mission, Forty Mile. These are support- 
ed by the Colonial and Continental Church So- 
ciety. 

Diocese of Quebec 


In the absence of the Bishop of the diocese in 
England, the Bishop of Ottawa held an ordina- 


tion in St. Matthew’s church, Quebec, to admit 


to the diaconate Mr. J. S. Brewer, of Magdalen 


College, Cambridge, who has been appointed 


curate of St. Matthew’s. Bishop Dunn returned 


home the second week in October, and arranged 


to hold Confirmations in the townships from 


Oct. 24th. He was to consecrate the new church 
at Dennistown, Me., under commission from 


‘the Bishop of Maine, on the 26th. The diocese 


The Diving Church 


of Quebec has sustained a great loss in the 
death of Senator Price. His great and constant 


liberality to every branch of Church work was 


widely known. A united service was arranged 
for Thanksgiving Day, to be held in the ca- 
thedral, Quebec. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, is comfortably 
filled with its 65 resident pupils. 


The Rey. C. E. Taylor, recently from the dio- 
cese of Fond du Lac, has charge of the Douglas 
Park mission, in conjunction with St. Michae 
and All Angels’s, Berwyn, where he resides. 


The usual monthly choir festival in the church 
of the Epiphany drew a very large congregation 
on the evening of the 5th. 


The Lord Bishop of Niagara is spending a 
fortnight with his son, the rector of St. Peter’s; 
preaching in that church both morning and 
evening on the next two Sundays. Heisac 
companied by Mrs. Du Moulin. 


The sum of $600 has recently been expended 
in improvements on the church building at 
Dixon, and the rector, the Rev. John Sage, has 
hopes of a rectory in the early future. 


The new parish house of St. Paul’s, Kanka- 
kee, is now plastered, and will be ready for oc- 
cupation in about three weeks. 


The Rev. F. W. Keator left the diocese last 
week, to assume his new duties as rector of St. 
John’s, Dubuque, Ia. 


Wednesday, Nov. lst, having been a very in- 
clement day,the lecture on Genesis and Science, 
in the Scripture course being given in St. 
Peter’s, was postponed; but, not to disappoint 
the dozen parishioners who had faced the ele- 
ments, Prof. Hall repeated the substance of 
his lecture on ‘‘The communion of saints,’”’ de- 
livered on the preceding evening in All Saints’ 
cathedral, Milwaukee. : 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


The Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke, honorary presi- 
dent and chaplain, writes as follows: 


On entering the chapel of St. Luke’s Hospital to- 
day, I was much gratified to see a beautiful tablet on 
the wall, put there by the president, Mr. Arthur 
Ryerson, to the memory of his mother, Ellen Griffin 
Ryerson, whose long and faithful devotion to the 
hospital so many of us remember. The long time of 
her service on the hospital board of directors is 


‘stated, and then follow those touching words from the 


Litany: ‘O God, we havé heard with our ears, and 
our fathers have declared unto us the noble works 
that thou didst in their days, and in the old time be- 
fore them.’’ This work of art is a well-deserved 
tribute to a noble woman, one of a faithful band to 
whom St. Luke’s owes much of its present prosperity. 
Some still remain, but many are in Paradise. May 
perpetual light shine upon them. 


Special Convention Called 


Last week the Bishop sent notice to every 
clergyman and parish of the diocese, of a spe- 
cial convention to be held in the cathedral, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 9th, 1900, for ‘‘the consideration 
of a request from the Bishop for the election of 
a bishop-coadjutor, the election of said coad- 
jutor, and the enactment of such legislation as 
may be made necessary by said election.” 


Annual Meeting ot the Church Club 


Held in the club rooms, Nov. 2d, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Geo. S. McKeynolds, in the chair, and 
a goodly number of members present. After 
the opening prayer by the Rev. Dr. Delafield, 
the president’s address congratulated the mem- 
bers on the satisfactory condition of the club at 
the commencement of this, its 10th, year. The 
meetings, 10 general and eight executive, had 
been well attended. There had been delivered 
by bishops of the Church, under the auspices of 
the club last Lent, in Grace church, Chicago, an 
interesting course of lectures on periods in 
Church history, the series having been arranged 
with the co-operation of the Minneapolis club. 
But the chief event of the year was the confer- 
ence in February, in which 10 clubs were repre- 
sented, and during which Chicago had not been 
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lacking in hospitable reception of the visitors. 
The proceedings of this conference, including 
all papers read at it, have since been published 
in pamphlet form. The report of the treasurer, 
Mr. E. H. Buehler, showed the club to be out of 
debt, after an expenditure for the year of $2,- 
857 70, with a balance on hand of $3.80. The re- 
port of the secretary gave last year’s members 
as 220,of whom 18 had dropped out, and one 
(Mr. C. R. Larrabee) had died; 74 new members 
had been received, making a total present mem- 
bership of 275; a net gain of 55. The Committee 
on Programme reported, with the suggestion of 
a meeting of the Endowment Committee this 
month, and club dinners in January and Febru- 
ary. On behalf of the Committee on Nomination, 
Mr. D. B. Lyman presented a report; Mr. J. F. 
LeMoyne having declined re-election, Hons. 
Jesse Holden’s name was substituted, and the 
following were unanimously elected: President, 
F. B. Tuttle; vice-president, Joseph. T. Bowen; 
treasurer, E, H. Buehler; secretary, Taylor E. 
Brown; directors, Messrs. E. P. Bayley, W. J. 
Bryson, Charles M. Fay, Jesse Holden, M. R. 
Cavanaugh, G. S. McReynolds, W. C. Niblack, 
D. B. Salisbury, and C. A. Street. The secre- 
tary suggested the propriety of an increase to 
the library by donations from the members on 
Thanksgiving. The Rev. E. M. Stires gave an 
interesting epitome of the proceedings of the late 
Missionary Council at St. Louis. Tne Rev. W. 
C. De Witt also mentioned a few incidents con- 
nected therewith. The Rev. John Henry Hop- 
kins spoke of the impression made upon him of 
the immensity of the mission field, and work of 
the Church in it. After a few remarks from 
Mr. Hoag, the Rey. C. P. Anderson moved a 
resolution of sympathy with the Bishop in his 
indisposition, and, after light refreshments, the 
meeting adjourned. 


The Endowment Fund 


At 2 p.m. of Monday last, on the call of the 
executive committee on the endowment fund, 
between 50 and 60 of the clergy of the dio- 
cese met these prominent laymen in the Church 
Club rooms. The-Rey. Dr. Little was called to 
the chair, and the Rev. C. P. Anderson elected 
secretary of the meeting. Mr. Edwin Walker, 
chairman of the committee, made a very clear 
statement as to the progress in the insurance 
scheme for obtaining a permanent endowment 
fund of $250,000 at the expiration of ten years, 
with prospective annual income averaging $3,000 
meanwhile; $300 had already been paid to the 
committee on the policies representing $40,000 
already taken out. But, as the speaker added, 
the insurance plan was not to be thesole reli- 
ance, for there were always individuals who 
would give cash in preference to insuring their 
lives. Mr. D. B. Lyman pleaded for a united, 
earnest effort to raise the endowment, or a con- 
siderable portion of it, now, so that the coadju- 
tor to be elected in January should not be hamp- 
ered by financial considerations; and he ap- 
pealed to the clergy to co-operate with the 
committee to this end. The Rev. W. Toll stated 
that, having submitted this very matter to his 
vestry last Sunday afternoon, they had ex- 
pressed their willingness to raise their fair 
share of the endowment now, provided that an 
assurance be given that this action would re- 
lease them from further assessment. In reply 
to a question Mr. Walker stated that the. New 
York Life and Equitable Insurance companies 
were willing to give policies as favorable as 
those issued by the Michigan company. On mo- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Stone, a resolution was 
passed, pledging the diocesan clergy to active 
support of the sub-committee, and requesting 
that committee to calla mass meeting of Church- 
men for the evening of Nov. 15th, with a view 
to vigorous presentation of the plans for endow- 
ment of the diocese. 

Trinity Parish, Chicago 


At Trinity there has been organized, pioneer 
of its kind, a branch of the Girls’ Friendly Soci- 
ety, for deaf-mutes. On the 22nd the services 
in the present edifice, built after the destruction 
of the church on Jackson street by the great 
fire, will have been held just a quarter of a cen- 
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tury. At the first of them the officiating cler- 
gyman was the Rey. Noah Hunt Schenck, D. D. 
There are now six Sunday schools in this par- 
ish. At the Rouse Settlement there is now a 
circulating library, and a girls’ club with a 
membership of 40. ‘‘The cathedrals of France’’ 
was the subject of an illustrated lecture last 
month in Trinity parish house, by the Rev. C. 
Scadding, for the entertainment of St. Barnabas’ 
guild for nurses. 


New York 
fienry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At the pro-cathedral, the Rev. Prof. Henry 
S. Nash, D.D., of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, has just conducted a (Quiet Day. 


At the recent conference of Church Workers 
among the Colored People, resolutions were 
passei condemning the recommendations made 
by the Commission for Church Work Among 
the Colored People, that the standard of educa- 
tion be lowered for colored candidates for Holy 
Orders; and favoringothe highest education— 
liberal and theological—for such candidates. 


General Theological Seminary 


The matriculation of the new students took 
place at the chapel on All Saints’ Day. The 
preacher was the Rev. W. W. Battershall, D. D. 


Relief of Destitute Children of Seamen 


The 53d anniversary of this society took place 

at the home at New Brighton, Nov. 2nd. The 

~exercises were conducted by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Johnson, D. D. 


St. John’s Church, Wilmot 


At the 40th anniversary of the laying of the 
corner-stone, just held, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Van Kleeck, D.D., officiated, and the Rey. Ed- 
ward H. True made an historical address. 


Memorial Windows 


At St. Matthew’s church, New York, a me- 
morial window, on the theme, ‘Our Lord call- 
ing St. Matthew,” was unveiled Sunday, Nov. 
5th, in memory of the late Timothy Hogan. On 
the same day at the church of the Ascension, 
Mt. Vernon, a window was unveiled in memory 
of Bessie Dorothea Van Schaick, who died June 
30th. 

A New Charity 


By the will of the late Henry Chauncey, Jr., 
a new charity is created, to be known as the 
Emily Howland Chauncey Trust Fund, and to be 
used to give the children of the poor of New 
York city summer vacations in the country. 
The fund will be administered by the rector of 
the church of the Holy Trinity, Lenox, Mass., 
and two citizens of this city. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


The secretary,*Miss Paddock, has undertaken 
a second missionary journey, having in view the 
stirring of increased interest among branches 
of the society in the Western and Southwestern 
States. A movement is making to arrange per- 
manently for atraveling secretary, as the re- 
sults of the’ former journey of Miss Paddock 
have been found eminently satisfactory. 


Church Army Work 


During the past 12 months the Church Army 
has held a number of open air services, at sev- 
eral of which vested clergy have officiated. It 
has also held 241 indoor meetings, with an ag- 
gregate attendance of over 13,000. It has pro- 
vided work for many men and women, tem- 
porary shelter for homeless women, and has 
sheltered and fed more than 1,000 homeless men 
out of work. 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


At the annual meeting of the society, just 
held,the reports of the past year were presented, 
and vacancies in the management were filled by 
election. There were 2,703 patients under care 
during the past year,of whom 507 fully paid for 
treatment, 334 paid in part, and 1,832 were free 
patients. The cost of maintaining the institu- 
tion reached $167,910.53. Of this, $133,164.74 was 
expended in strictly charity work. The endow- 
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ment fund was increased by $227,750. The meet- 
ing took action appropriate to the recent loss by 
the death of the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and also re- 
ferring to the loss of one of the medical staff of 
the hospital, Dr. Wm. C. Campbell. 


Memorial Windows at St. James’ 


At St. James’ church, the Rev. Dr. C.Walpole 
Warren, rector, a fine new window was un- 
veiled on All Saints’ Day, in memory of his 
father, the late Samuel Warren, D.C. L., Q:C., 
and author of the well-known book, ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year.’? At the same time three 
other memorial windows were unveiled, the 
gifts of private individuals. Two more will 
soon be in place—one of them commemorating 
the union between St. James’ and the former 
church of the Holy Trinity. The oak carving in 
the chancel and mosaic tiling in the church, 
already noted in the columns of THE Livine 
CuurcH, has been completed. 


Bibte and Common Prayer Book Society 

The report announces that the new German 
version of the Prayer Book is being pushed for- 
ward, and that the Prayer Book in the Spanish 
language is being put into good shape for use in 
our new colonies, Copies of the Prayer Book in 
the Portuguese language have been printed for 
Bishop Kinsolving’s work in Brazil. The So- 
ciety has aided in the completion of the Prayer 
Book in the Japanese and Chinese languages. 
The year just closed has also been marked by the 
issue of a Prayer Book in Dakotah Indian and of 
a Psalter for the blind. The society has sent 
some Portuguese Prayer Books to New England 
and the West for persons of that nationality 
desiring them. It has distributed a total of 70,- 
000 Bibles and Prayer Books in various lan- 
guages. 
Daughters of the King 

The fall local assembly was held at St. Agnes’ 
chapel, on the Feast of SS. Simon and Jude. The 
Holy Eucharist was celebrated at 11 o’clock; 
the sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Nicoll. 
Luncheon was served in the adjoining parish 
house. The afternoon was devoted to a very 
interesting conference, opened by the Rey. Dr. 
Olmsted, vicar of St. Agnes’. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. C. J. Holt, of Fordham, N. Y.; vice- 
president, Mrs. D. O. Haines; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss M. D. Ryerson. Reports of the vari- 
ous chapters were given, all showing good and 
efficient work. About 85 members were present. 
A paper was read by Miss Morand, of St. Aug- 
ustine’s chapter, Trinity parish, ‘‘Thoughts for 
the coming year, or helps toward reviewing the 
year past.’”? Deaconess Pattison addressed the 
Daughters on the subject of Bible classes. The 
Rev. Dr. Olmsted made a few kind remarks, and 
a closing devotion and adjournment followed. 
The winter conference will be held at St. Mat- 
thew’s church, New York city. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


In the will of Leonard J. Reilly, probated 30th 
ult., is a bequest of $1,000 for the endowment fund 
of Grace church, Philadelphia. 

A one-story stone addition, 23x15 ft., is to be 
erected at St. Alban’s church, Olney, Philadel- 
phia. It will havea slate roof and galvanized 
iron cornice. 

A generous contribution of $1,712.30 was re- 
ceived by the treasurer of St. Timothy’s Hos- 
pital, Roxboro, from the employes of the Pen- 
coyd iron works. , 


Marriage of the Rey. J. G. Bawn, Ph. D. 


On Oct. 24th, in Grace church chantry, New 
York, the Rev. John G. Bawn, Ph. D., was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Mary A. Ryerss, widow of the late 
Robert W. Ryerss, Esq., both of Philadelphia. 
Improvements of St. Stephen’s Rectory 

Alterations and additions, at a cost of $2 500, 
are to be made to the newly acquired rectory of 
St. Stephen’s church, Manayunk, the Rev. E. J. 
Perot, rector. These inciude a one-story side 
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addition, a reception hall, large colonial porch, 
remodelling of the staircases, two bay windows, 
steam-heating plant, etc. , 


Memorial of Rey. T. P. Hutchinson 


On All Saints’ Day, at Calvary Monumental 
church, West Philadelphia, a handsome tablet, 
in memory of the Rev. Thomas Poole Hutchin- 
son, for over 20 years rector of the parish, was 
dedicated by the Rev. F. M. Taitt. The Rev. 
Jesse Higgins has tendered his resignation as 
rector, to take effect on or before Jan 1, 1900. 


Memorial Services 


At the church of the Holy Apostles, Philadel- 
phia, the annual memorial service of the Sun- 
day school (preceding All Saints’ Day) was 
held on Sunday evening, 29th ult. On the same 
evening a special service, ‘In memory of the 
faithful departeds’? took place in St. Luke’s 
church, Germantown, the rector, the Rev. Dr 
S. Upjohn, officiating. 

All Saints’ Church, Philadelphia 


On Sunday, 29th ult., harvest home festival 
services were held throughouttheday. The in- 
terior of the church was adorned in novel de- 
signs formed of grains, fruits, leaves, etc. 
Whole trees were used with good effect; the 
varied tints of autumn leaves gave many colors 
to the whole. TheRev. Robt. A. Tufft, the new 
rector, preached. 


Parish Reception at St. Mark’s 


At the parish house of St. Mark’s church, 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Alfred G. Mortimer, 
rector, a reception was given to the members of 
the congregation on Tuesday evening, 31st ult., 
marking the opening of the golden jubilee of 
that parish. Notwithstanding the very unfavor- 
able weather, there wasa large attendance. 


Corner-Stone Laid at Somerton 


On the 26th ult., the corner stone of the mis- 
sion chapel of St. Luke’s memorial church, 
Bustleton, was laid at Somerton, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. DeW. Perry. Addresses were made by 
the rector, the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, Mr. J.C. 
Lewis, lay-reader, and Dr. Perry. The lot was 
the gift of Mrs. Reath, and funds are assured for 
the chapel’s erection. A brief notice of this new 
mission appeared in Tur Livine Cuurca of Oct. 
29th. 


St Elisabeth’s, Philadelphia 


The patronal feast of this parish was observed 
on Sunday, 5th inst. At 7:30 4a. M., there was a 
solemn dedication of the parishioners to the 
love and service of Jesus Christ, which was 
followed by a general Communion. At a later 
hour, there was a second Celebration, and at 
10:30 a. M., a solemn procession and a third cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, at which Stain- 
er’s Mass in F was sung. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Canon Newton, of Colo- 
rado. In the afternoon the children had their 
service; and at the evening service, there was 
a solemn procession, with a sermon by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Wm. McGarvey, on ‘The state of 
the saints in glory.” 


Old Christ Church, Philadelphia 


A fine memorial window has just been put in, 
the first of a series related to the history of the 
Christian Church, and particularly to the Angli- 
can part of it, leading up to the organization of 
the Church in the United States, which took 
place in this very building. The execution of 
these windows has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler & Bayne, of London. Hach win- 
dow has an endowment of several thousand dol- 
lars, as a perpetual memorial. The Wainwright- 
King window just erected, represents as a cen- 
tral scene, the Ordination of the Apostles (St. 
John xx: 19-24). The figure of our Lordis a 
striking original production. It is the triumph- 
ant Christ of the Resurrection, standing with 
outstretched hands slightly raised over the 
group of kneeling Apostles whose many-hued © 
robes contrast with the ethereal purity of His 
spiritualized body and glistening raiment. In a 
sub scene is represented the Apostolic Succes- 
sion, connecting the Anglican and American 
episcopate with the Catholic ages. Beginning 
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on the left is portrayed St. Paul, with St. Timo- 
thy beside him; and then in order, SS. Igna- 
tius, Athanasius, and Gregory the Great. St. 
Columbo is an heroic figure in the centre, and 
next is St. Augustine, of Canterbury. The Nor- 
man period is commemorated in St. Anselm,and 
that of the Reformation in Cranmer. Behind 
him is the first in the American succession, 
Bishop Seabury. On one of the supporting col- 
umns of the Renaissance border are the words: 
“The glorious company of the Apostles praise 
Thee,’’ and on the other, ‘The Holy Church 
throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
Thee.*’? Two other windows of the series, soon 
to be placed in the church, will have for themes 
“The Conversion of Constantine,” and ‘“‘The 
Council of Nice.”’ 


Death of the Rev. T. L. Franklin, D. D. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Levering Franklin, for 
over a half century a priest of the Church, and 
an energetic worker in the City Mission, entered 
into rest eternal on Sunday, 29th ult., in his 80th 
year. He was born in Philadelphia, April 10th, 
1820, received his academic education at Engle’s 
Classical Institute, and, evincing a desire forthe 
ministry, was sent to Trinity College, Hartford, 
where he graduated in 1841. Immediately 
thereafter he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Alexandria, Va., was ordered deacon in 1844, 
and a year later was advanced to the priest- 
hood, In'1871 the degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred upon him by Hobart College, Geneva, 
N.Y. His first parish was Trinity, Moores- 
town, N.J., after which he went to Boston. 
Later on he was in charge of St. Ann’s, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., and then went to Mt. Morris, in the 
same State, where in 1866 he founded the Jane 
Grey School. Three years later he became rec- 
tor of Christ church, Madison, Ind., after 
which he was rector of the church of the Evan- 
gelists, Philadelphia. Upon relinquishing the 
latter, he became identified with the City Mis- 
sion, and remained active in that work until 
about a year ago. He was greatly interested in 
prison reforms, and spent much time and labor 
among the criminal class. For six years Dr. 
Franklin was editor of The Episcopal Register, 
and contributed largely to various Church pub- 
lications, The funeral services were held on the 
afternoon of All Saints’ Day, at Trinity church, 
Southwark, of which parish his father’s family 
were members, and in whose cemetery tbeir 
mortal remains repose. 

Golden Jubilee of St. Jude’s, Philadelphia 

The celebration of the 50th anniversary began 
on Sunday, 29th ult., and included All Saints’ 
Day. On Sunday morning therector, the Rev. 
Charles Liogan, preached an historical sermon. 
In February, 1848, with $6,000 in hand, the par- 
ish was organized, and the Rey. Daniel S. 
Miller was elected rector. The corner-stone 
of the church was laid July 1st, 1848, by 
Bishop Alonzo Petter, who also consecrated 
the edifice Sept. 18th, 1849, and »preached the 
first sermon. A curious fact about the organiza- 
tion of the church was that it was built and 
paid for (and consecrated) by a few prominent 
laymen, before there’ was practically any con- 
gregation. In 1887 the rectory was purchased, 
and is now unincumbered. In 1894 annual col- 
lections for the endowment fuad were begun, 
which now amounts to $1,000. The offerings at 
all the jubilee services were devoted to this ob- 
ject. After the sermon, a few remarks were 
made by the Rev. Joseph H, Smith, of Hamburg, 
N. J., who was present when the corner-stone 
was laid. In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Duhring addressed the Sunday school. In the 
evening, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blanchard made an 
address on the many changes that had taken 
place in the half century, and the great expan- 
sion in the American Church. He was followed 
by Bishop Whitaker who told of the part St. 
Jude’s had taken, both in the neighborhood and 
the diocese. On Monday, 30th ult., after Even- 
ing Prayer, it was announced that the offerings 
at the Sunday services amounted to $3,889.10. 
The Rev. E. P. Miller, son of the first rector, 
made the first address, and was followed by the 
Rev. W. H. Graff, rector for 17 years. The Rev. 
J..R. Moses, another former rector, made the 
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closing address. On Tuesday evening, 31st ult. 
several prominent laymen spoke, among whom 
were Messrs. Ewing L. Miller, G. Harry Davis, 
and Lewis H. Redner. The jubilee closed on the 
evening of All Saints’ Day, when the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Coleman, Bishop of Delaware, preached a 
sermon appropriate to the feast. 


Quincy 
_ Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Bishop’s Birthday 


On Oct. 31st, Bishop Burgess completed his 
80th year, and the event was duly.celebrated at 
St. Mary’s, Knoxville, where for a time he isa 
guest. At the breakfa.t-table he found 21 
roses, suggesting the 21 years of his episcopate. 
There were also other gifts; among which was 
a box in which ‘‘sweets compacted lie.’? At 
Matins there were hymn, Psalm, and lesson, 
with special collect, appropriate for the day. 
During the day the Bishop was the recipient of 
several tokens, among them, flowers from St. 
Alban’s Academy and from the clergy in Gales- 
burg. At the tea-table was the dazzling sur- 
prise of a birthday cake holding 80 lighted 
tapers. At the reception in the evening, an ad- 
dress was read by the chaplain, the Rev. Dr. 
Rudd, after the presentation of a silver candel- 
abrum, and followed by felicitous remarks by 
the Bishop. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Convocation of Southwest Virginia 


Commenced its fall meeting in St. John’s 
church, Roanoke, Oct. 17th. An essay on the 
subject, ‘‘How to bring the distinctive features 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the 
thoughtful consideration of the people,’ was 
given by the Rev. J. S. Alfriend. The subject 
was discussed by the Rev. Messrs. A. P. Gray 
and EK. W. Hubbard. The Rev. Dr. McBryde 
spoke on ‘The possibility and work of the 
Church for missions.’? An address was made by 
the Rev. Dr. Logan, on the convocation’s ‘‘field 
of work, the need of the field, its resources, and 
our responsibilities.*> The Rev. C. C. Randolph 
spoke on the missionary work in the country 
districts. St. John’s church has recently insti- 
tuted a vested choir. 


Chapel for Colored People in Portsmouth 


To be known as St. James’, was formally 
opened on Sunday, Oct. 15th. The Rev. James 
S. Russell, archdeacon for work among the 
colored people in this diocese, conducted the 
services, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev, Z.S. Farland. The chapel is a frame build- 
ing, very Churchly in appearance, and’ was 
erected at a cost of about $450; the work of con- 
struction having been done entirely by colored 
workmen, nearly all of whom were members of 
the congregation. The offering amounted to 
nearly $200. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Bishop’s Visit to Reading 


Bishop Talbot spent several days among the 
Church people at Reading, being the guest of 
the treasurer of the diocese, Capt. P. R. Stet- 
son. The Men’s Social and Beneficial Club of 
St. Barnabas’ parish gave a dinner in honor of 
the Bishop, to which 60sat down. He expressed 
his gratification that such a splendid body of 
laymen was to be found in this parish, and he 
made an eloquent speech, on ‘‘The Church for 
men and men for the Church.’’ The rector, the 
Rev. John FE. Nichols, acted as toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by the Mayor of Reading, 
by the Rey. Dr. Orrick, of Christ church, the 
Rey. E. A. Gernant, Thos. P. Merritt, Dr. Mur- 
ray Weidman, Ira W. Stratton, Hunter Eckert, 
and others. On Saturday the Bishop conferred 
with the vestry of Christ church. On Sunday 
headministered the Holy Communion, preached 
in Christ church, and addressed the Sunday 
school in the afternoon. Later he addressed a 
men’s meeting in Y. M. C. A. hall, and at night 
preached in St, Barnabas’ church, 
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Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D... Bishop 
Death of the Rey. Dr. Francis Lobdell 


The Church people of Buffalo and the whole 
community were shocked and saddened when 
they heard that the rector of Trinity church, 
the Rey. Francis Lobdell, D.D., LL. D., was 
dead. Dr. Lobdell had occupied his place in the 
chancel on the Sunday previous, and attended 
the weekly meeting of the clergy on Monday. It 
appears that the doctor had been suffering from 
insomnia for some time, and on Tuesday ad min- 
istered to himself a dose of laudanum to induce 
the much-needed sleep. The effect was only to 
aggravate other disorders from which he suf- 
fered, medical skill was unavailing, and death 
ensued about 4 a.m., Oct. 26th. The funeral 
services were held in Trinity church on Sunday 
afternoon. There wasa celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the morning. The casket contain- 
ing the mortal remains of the rector was borne 
by the field and staff officers of the 65th Regt. 
N. G., of which Dr, Lobdell had been chaplain 
for 10 years, but from which he had received 
honorable discharge last summer. Bishop 
Walker read the Burial Service, the lesson be- 
ing taken by the Rev. Cameron J. Davis, and the 
choir rendering the musical portions. The body 
was interred in Forest Lawn Cemetery, the 
Bishop and Mr. Davis officiating at the grave. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 


The Bishop’s Visit to Huntington 


Oct. 15th, before service, the Bishop blessed a 
new set of altar linen, a new chalice and paten, 
andaset of cruets which had been presented to 
the church, At 10:30 a class of five was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. F. C. H. Wendel for Con- 
firmation. The Bishop preached a very helpful 
and edifying sermon. At the Eucharist the 
Bishop celebrated. Both minister and people 
are encouraged by the progress made since 
Quinquagesima, when Dr. Wendel took charge, 
and also by the Bjshop’s kind wordsof apprecia- 
tion and encouragement. 


Michigan 
Thomas F, Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Rev. Dr. Briggs will visit Detroit soon, 
and be given a supper by the Church Club, Nov, 
16th. He will preach in St. John’s church, De- 
troit, the Sunday following. 


Bishop Worthington, of Nebraska, in Detroit 
on business, gave an excellent talk to the St. 
John’s Woman’s Auxiliary in the parish house, 
Nov. 3rd, 


Christ church, Detroit, has a new assistant in 
the person of the Rev. J. A. Chapin, and the 
Rey. Mr. Quinn, of Toronto, has recently come 
to occupy the same position in the church of the 
Messiah, 


The Rev. F. S. White, for two and a half years 
past first assistant in St. John’s parish, Detroit, 
has accepted work in the Associate Church Mis- 
sion, Omaha, and left for his new field. Mr. 
White has been very successful in his work in 
St. John’s, and leaves there many friends and 
well-wishers, 


Mrs. B. C. Whitney who has long been an 
active and successful worker in St. Paul’s par- 
ish, Detroit, has been elected president of the 
Interna tional Order of the King’s Danghters, a 
position she will fill with capability and dignity. 


A Chapel Opened in Delvay 


The very successful missionary work in Del- 
vay, a2 manufacturing suburb of Detroit, begun 
only a few years ago, has led to the building of 
a neat chapel, which was opened Sunday, Oct. 
22d. The new work is called Zion church, and 
has been placed in charge of the Rev. O. R. 
Tarrant who also serves the Epiphany mission 
in Detroit. 


St. Luke’s Hospital and Church Home 


The usual service was held in St. Luke’s 
chapel on St. Luke’sDay. There was a good at 
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tendance. The Rev. Dr. W. D. Maxon preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. W. F. Jerome, chap- 
lain of the hospital, took the service. After- 
wards a light lunch was served in the Church 
Home. 

The Bishop’s Anniversary 


St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 19th, was the 10th anni- 
versary of the consecration of the Bishop. Ata 
meeting of thé clergy and some few laymen in 
St. Luke’s chapel, it was resolved to take some 
formal action on the event, at the diocesan con- 
vention, which will meet in St. John’s church, 
Detroit, Nov. 15th, the time of meeting having 
been changed by vote of the last convention. 


Funeral of Col. J. T. Sterting 


The funeral service was held inChrist church, 
Detroit, Nov. 3rd, at 11 a.m. The Rev. Dr. 
Maxon conducted the services, the Rev. Mr. 
Charles reading the lessons. The Loyal Legion 
acted as an escort, and many prominent men 
were present at the funeral. Col. Sterting was 
a brave officer in the war for the Union, and 
held a high position in business and social life. 
He was active and efiizient in the mission work 
of the city, mainly in the later days of Bishop 
Harris. The work of St. Barnabas’ church in its 
palmy days was conducted by him. He was a 
diocesan trustee of Kenyon College, where he 
graduated. 


Albany 

William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Dr. John Wesley Cracraft died at 
Saratoga Springs, Oct. 31st, of paralysis, aged 
7 years. He was ordained at Gambier, in 1855, 
by Bishop McIlvaine, and rector of churches at 
Mansfield, Ohio; Peoria, Ill.; Ascension, Chica- 
go, and Epiphany, Philadelphia. He was also 
at one time rector of the church at Gambier, 
and chaplain of the college. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. George’s, Flushing 


This parish is erecting a handsome chapel, to 
be called St. John’s, at the highest, and also one 
of the most pleasant, points in the town, south 
of Broadway, at Murray Hill. On the Feast of 
+he Transfiguration, at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the corner-stone was laid by the rector, 
the Rev. H. D. Waller, assisted by the other 
clergy of the parish. The material for the 
chapelis stone up to the base of the windows, 
timbers in picturesque arrangement, and plaster 
from the base of the windows to the eaves, and 
shingles for the roof, with a roof-rider spire. 
The parish chapter of St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood, which has owned the property for some 
years, madea deed of the lot, 117 by 118 ft., to the 
parish proper, it being the policy of both that 
the right to all parish property should be vested 
in the parish corporation. 


The New St. Mark’s, Brooklyn 

The foundations are to be laid at once, and the 
work rapidly advanced.. The church will cost 
about $150,000, and is to be built on a lot having 
a frontage of 150 ft. on the Eastern Parkway, 
and extending on Brooklyn av. to Union st., a 
distance of 220 ft. Its length will be 139 ft. by 
97 feet across the transept. The plan consists 
of nave and aisles, transept, and south transept 
aisle. The north transept 1s screened off by a 
glazed partition, which may be opened into the 
church, and will be used as a chapel. It will be 
sitted up, as far as possible, with the furniture 
from the old church, The end of the chancel is 
semi-circular, and is surrounded by an ambula- 
tory on the outside, connecting the choir rooms 
and vestries on the south side with the north 
chancel aisles and chapel sanctuary. At the 
east end of the south chancel aisle there is a 
small sacristy. The great piers at the crossing 
carry the lantern tower, surmounted by a pyra- 
midal spire. In this lantern will be placed all 
the chief memorial windows from the old 
church. The top of the cross surmounting this 
spire is 123 ft. above the ground. Tue choir 
portion of the chancel will be seated for about 
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40 singers and six clergy, and is separated from 
the nave by a low screen. The altar is to be 
well elevated, and, including the choir platforms, 
will be nine steps above the nave floor. The 
baptistry will be at the west end of the north 
aisle. The parish house will front on Union st. 
A bell turret, rising from the east end of the 
north chancel aisle, will contain the bell from 
the old church. The chapel will accommodate 
about 100, and the main part of the church 700 
more. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Cleveland Convocation 


‘ The autumnal meeting was held at St. Paul’s 
church, East Cleveland, Oct. 31st. The Holy 
Communion was celebrated at 9 o’clock, the rec- 
tor, the Rev. E. E. Hsselburne, being cele- 
brant. At 10 a. mM. was held the business 
meeting, after which the subject for discussion 
was taken up; i.e¢., ‘‘The Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew: 1. Its achievements and possibilities,”’ 
presented by Canon Orville E. Watson; 2. ‘‘The 
value of a chapter to the spiritual life of the 
parish,’’ a thoughtful paper read by the Rev. 
Edward W. Worthington, replete with practical 
suggestions. In the afternoon Mr. G. K. Shurt- 
leff read a paper upon ‘‘Brotherhood work in 
Cleveland’’; his words called forth a brisk dis- 
cussion. The Rev. Edward S. Doane made ‘a 
helpful address, upon *‘The relation of Brother- 
hood men to the Sunday school, and to the Con- 
firmation class.’”> The work of the boys’ de- 
partment was set forth in an interesting paper 
by Mr. John Nuss. The Very Rev. C. D. Will- 
jams, as one of the delegates to the Brotherhood 
convention, at Columbus, gave a report bring- 
ing out some of the best points in that assembly. 
Evening Prayer was said at 7:30: the Rev. Geo. 
H. McGrew, D. D., preached, and the Rev. 
Chas. H. Schultz gave an address. Altogether, 
the convocation was considered one of the most 
suggestive and inspiring gatherings of the year. 
It adjourned to meet for its next session, on 
Jan, 16, 1900, in St. John’s church, Cleveland. 


South Dakota 


William Hobart Hare D.D., Bishop 
Annual Convocation of Eastern Deanery 


Held at Yankton, Oct. 3rd and 4th; all the 
clergy belonging to the jurisdiction were pres- 
ent, also lay delegates from two parishes. At 9 
A. M. Tuesday, the Holy Communion was cele- 
brated by the Bishop, and a portion of the 
Bishop’s annual address was read. Officers were 
elected: the Rev. H. N. Tragitt, secretary ; John 
T. Coxhead, treasurer. The Bishop announced 
appointments made by him: Standing Committee, 
the Rev. Messrs. J. H. Babcock and W. H. 
Sparling; and Messrs. Robert W. Folds and 
George W. Lewis. Rural Dean, the Rev. W. H. 
Sparling; Secretary of the Woman's Auwiliary, 
Miss Mary B. Peabody. Reports were read, and 
referred to the proper committees. In the after- 
noon there was held a joint meeting of the 
convocation and the Woman’s Auxiliary, at 
which papers were read and addresses made as 
follows: ‘‘How to interest the careless and ir- 
religious, and thereby increase our numbers and 
the influence of the Church,”’ the Rev. Messrs. 
Tragitt and Sparling. ‘‘The Church and social 
organizations of human origin (lodges, clubs, 
etc.) ; the Church, within its sphere, unique and 
exclusive,” the Rey. John H. Babcock. ‘‘Sun- 
day schools: how to assure attendance, how to 
conduct them, course of instruction,” the Rev. 
A. T. Morgan and Miss Eunice Peabody. At 8 
Pp. M., Evening Prayer was said, and addresses 
made by the Rev. Messrs. Morgan, Gould, and 
Sparling, subject, ‘‘The training of our boys 
and girls in the home and the Church.” Oct. 
4th, the Holy Communion was celebrated by 
the Bishop at 9 a.M., after which there was 
another joint meeting of the convocation and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. At this session the 
Rev. T. C. Eglin related the manner in which 
he conducted the Sunday school in Watertown; 
and that subject was fully discussed by the 


clergy and lay delegates, both men and women. 
The Rev. Dr. Doherty read a paper upon ‘‘The 
training meeded by candidates for the ministry 
in our Western ftield.’? Convocation then ad- 
journed, to meet at Vermillion, 30 miles distant 
by rail, in the afternoon. The Bishop’s address, 
the addresses of the clergy, the papers read, 
and the discussions at the several sessions on 
this day, were pointed, suggestive of thought, 
interesting, and very profitable. At Vermillion 
the Bishop and clergy discussed the Sunday 
school fully and thoroughly in most of its as- 
pects, attendance, teachers, parents, text books, 
catechising, etc. At8p. M., a short service was 
said in both the English and Dakota languages; 
the Rev. H. N. Tragitt leading in English, and 
the Rev. William Holmes who is in charge of 
the Santee mission in the Niobrara deanery, re- 
peating in Dakota , Mr. Holmes also sang the 
canticle, ‘‘Praise the Lord, O my soul!"’ and the 
hymn “From Greenland's icy mountains” was 
sung by him and the congregation, each in his 
own tongue in which he was born. The Rev. 
Messrs. Doherty, North-Tummon, and Durant 
made addresses upon ‘‘The possibility and obli- 
gation of stirring up the heart to take hold of 
God.’’? The attendance at the services in each 
of the places where convocation met was large. 
Oct. 5th, the Holy Communion was celebrated 
by the Rev. Dr. Doherty, after which convoca- 
tion adjourned. The clergy, accepting the cour- 
teous invitation of the president and faculty of 
the University of Dakota, located in Vermillion, 
attended the morning service in the chapel. Dr. 
Doherty read a lesson and offered prayer, and 
Mr. Holmes sang ‘‘'The Missionary Hymn” in 
Dakota. The cathedral chapter holds in trust 
five acres of land near the university. It is 
hoped that at some day not far distant, there 
may be erected on this land a building with 
rooms and board for the students, especially for 
those who belong to the Church and those who 
are pursuing their academic studies in prepara- 
tion for the ministry. 

During the past year there have been some 
accessions to the clergy: The Rev. A. F. Mor- 
gan has become vicar of the cathedral at Sioux 
Falls; the Rev. T. C. Eglin, rector of Water- 
town; the Rev. F. A. Gould, curate of Redfield 
and Groton; and the Rev. North-Tummon, cur- 
ate of Elk Point. 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

A harvest home festival service was held on 
the afternoon of Sunday, Oct, 22d, at the church 
of our Saviour, Brookland. The decorations of 
fruits, flowers, and autumn leaves were very 
beautiful. The sermon was by the Rey. Dr. 
Devries. This parish is at present without a 
rector, but the services are maintained by Mr. 
Warren Young, lay-reader. i 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


A general meeting of the Washington branch 
was held at the guild rooms of Epiphany chureh, 
Oct. 24th. Representatives of the various par- 
ish societies were present, and the adoption of 
the‘‘PennyProvident” system was discussed,and 
decided upon with a view to encouraging the 
girls to save small sums from their earnings. 


Central New York 
¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Fall Convocation of the Second District 


Was held in Trinity church, Camden, Oct. 
24th and 25th. At the opening service addresses 


on the Sunday school were made by the Rev. 


Messrs. J. J. Burd, Wm. Cooke, and John Ar- 
thur. On Wednesday the Holy Eucharist was 


celebrated by the Rev. E. H. Coley, at7 a.m, . 


and by the Rev. Oliver Owen, dean, assisted by 
therector, atll a.m. After Morning Prayer at 
94. M., a thoughtful and edifying devotional pa- 
per, on ‘‘The pastoral office’ was read by the 
Rey. A. L. Byron-Curtiss. The Rev. J. E. Rams- 
dell preached on ‘The observance of Sunday’? 
at the 11 o’clock service. At 2 P.m., a joint 
meeting of the convocation and Woman’s Auxil- 
iary was held, when interesting reports were. 
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made by the dean and the officers cf the Auxil- 
iary. Theconvocation then held a business ses- 
‘sion, followed by answers to questions previous- 
ly placed in a box, by the Rev. Messrs. J. R. 
Harding and J. K. Parker. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary held a separate meeting and heard ad- 
diresses by Miss L. C. Watson, district ‘presi- 
dent, and Mrs. H. L. Knickerbacker, diocesan 
President. At5p..,theclergy and auxiliary 
ladies dined together, and were served by the 
Jadies of the parish. An evening service and 
addresses on ‘“‘The work to be done for the sup- 
port of missions,” by the following, closed the 
convocation: The Rev. Messrs. W. G. Bentley, 
M. B. Bennett, and A. W. Allen. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 
£mmanuel Church, Athens 


Has been so far completed that it can be used 
for divine service, and was formally opened by 
the Bishop on the 20th Sunday after Trinity. 
There were also present, and took part in the 
service, the Rev. Dr. Rede, of Atlanta; the Rev. 
J.J. P. Perry, of Brunswick, and the rector, 
the Rev. Troy Beatty. The sermon was preached 
by the Bishop. The church is built of Georgia 
granite, cruciform, 125 ft. in length by 75 ft. in 
width, and in architectural style is early Eng- 
lish Gothic. The roof is open timbered, with 
ceiling of Georgia pine, finished in oil, and the 
wainscoting of the walls is the same. The 
chancel and choir furniture, which are not yet 
provided, will be of oak, as also the pews in the 
nave. A fine pipe organ, from the factory of J. 
Brown & Sons, of Wilmington, Del., has been 
erected, In the chancel has been placed a large 
window from the old church, representing our 
Lord in the act of benediction, and entitled 
“Himmanuel,’”? The large west window repre- 
sents SS. Luke, John, and Paul, in memory of 
Dr. Moore, Prof. Wilcox, and Prof. Morris, 
each of whom had been long identified with the 
parish. There are also several other beautiful 
windows in the nave, mostly memorials. 


North Dakota 
Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 

Walshville 

Bishop Edsall paid a visit to this district on 
the 10th ult., this being his second visit since 
last spring. In the evening he held service at 
Forest River, the church being well filled; the 
Bishop announced that he had appointed»the 
Rey. J. P. Lytton, of Dickinson, to take charge 
of the mission in connection with that of Graf- 
ton, and expected he would enter upon his duties 
immediately; a ladies’ guild was also formed, 
with Mrs. Thomas Graham as president. Next 
morning the Bishop, accompanied by the Rev. 
D. Munro, dreve to Walshville, a distance of 
17 miles, and held service there at 10:30; and ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to two can- 
didates, and formally admitted another into 
the fellowship and communion of the Church. 
The Bishop delivered a helpful, suggestive ad- 
dress, and expressed his satisfaction at the 
state of affairs in the parish. In the afternoon 
| the Bishop returned to Ardock, and held service 
in the M. E. church at 7.30 P. mM. At the close a 
consultation was held as to maintaining services. 
The want of church accommodation was seri- 
ously felt, and as there are few Church people 
in the town, an attempt to have regular services 
was doubtful of success. 


Southern Ohio 
ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
In response to the appeal issued by Bishop 
- Vincent for offerings for the sufferers in Puerto 
Rico, the sum of $21091 was raised, and the 
amount sent to Puerto Rico. 

The Rev. Charles E. Oswald, a former Pres- 
' ‘byterian clergyman, has been confirmed, and has 
applied for Priests’ Orders. For a short time he 
attended lectures at Bexley Divinity School, 
Gambier, Ohio. At present he is acting as lay- 

yeader at Trinity mission, London. 


i 
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Church Services in West Union 


A brick church being for sale in this place, 
Miss C. C. Griswold, of Evanston, Ill., purchased 
it, amd. offered it for the use of the diocese, 
Archdeacon Edwards found three communicants 
living in the village, and decided to commence 
work there by holding a service once a month 
until such time as the work might warrant 
more frequent services. The village contains a 
population of about 1,200, and is situated ten 
miles from any railroad. 


Gift to St. Peter’s, Defaware 


A beautiful black walnut altar, with re-table 
and brass altar cross, has been given as a me- 
morial of the late senior warden, George W. 
Campbell, by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Camp- 
bell, and his daughters, Mrs. Charles W. Brene- 
man, of Cincinnati, and Mrs. George H. H. But- 
ler, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Massachusetts’ 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
John C. Roper, the historian of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and a vestryman of Trinity church, 
Boston, was buried from that church Oct. 30th. 


A slate roof costing $250 has been placed on 
the parish house of St. Mark’s, Adams. 


A beautiful credence and chancel chair have 
been given to St. Stephen’s, Westborough. 


The Bishop’s Visitations 
NOVEMBER 

12. P.M. St. Paul’s, North Andover; evening, St. 
John’s, Lawrence. 

19. A.M., church of the Redeemer, South Boston: 
evening, Emmanuel church, West Roxbury. 

24, Evening, St. John’s Gloucester. 

26, A.M., St. Thomas, Methuen; P. M., St. James’, 
South Groveland; evening, Trinity church, 
Haverhill. 

29. Evening, Christ church, Needham. 


The Eastern Convocation 


At the 288th meeting, which took place in Em- 
manuel church, Somerville, on All Saints’ Day, 
the preacher at the celebration of the Eucharist 
was the Rev. Fr. Osborne, S. S. J. C. The Rey. 
J. W. Hyde gavea review upon ‘The true limits 
of ritual in the Church.’ The Rev. Edward 
Abbott, D. D., made an address upon ‘'The re- 
ligious aspects of the East.”’ 


St. John’s Church, Fall River 


The Rey. Herman Page is carrying on an ag- 
gressive work among workingmen. The pres- 
ent accommodations in the parish house are in- 
adequate for the requirements of the organiza- 
tions of this parish. It is now proposed to raise 
the present building and give the basement to 
the Men’s Club, which is composed of 50 men. 
The improvements designed will cost about 
$3,500. 


Cambridge Theological School 


At the service of matriculation of students on 
All Saints’ Day, the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. F. W. Baker, of New Haven, Conn. 
Fifteen new students have entered. Addresses 
at the dinner following the service were made 
by Mr. Robert Treat Paine for the trustees, 
Artbur Gilman for the board of visitors, Prof. 
Max Kellner for the faculty, Prof. Ashley, of 
Harvard, and Messrs. Parker and Dexter, for 
the students. 


Consecration of Christ Church, Hyde Park 


On All Saints’ Day, by the Bishop, in the pres- 
ence of a large and grateful congregation. Mr. 
Henry S. Burton presented the instrument of 
donation. The junior warden, Mr.S. F. Gridley, 
read both lessons. The rector, the Rev. Samuel 
G. Babcock, and the Rev. W. T. Cheney assisted 
in the service, and the Bishop preached. Among 
other things, the Bishop said in his sermon: 
“Intensity of thought is the great essential to 
Christian worship, and if every Christian were 
to put the same intensity into his worship that 
he puts into his temporal affairs, the Christian 
world would be agreat deal richer thereby.”? He 
deprecated the tendency of the times to make 
the Church a social centre. In the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, the Bishop was as- 
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sisted by the Rev. E.A.Rard. A large number 
of the clergy were present. After service the 
parishioners and clergy met in the parish house, 
which is the old church building, remodeled and 
refitted, and enjoyed a social time. Old Christ 
church was consecrated in 1863, and 31 years 
after, the present building, built of stone, and 
upon the old site, costing $20,000, hasbeen conse- 
crated. Bishop Brooks encouraged ‘the build- 
ing of the new church by a personal gift of $500, 
a lady gave $6,000, and the remainder was made 
up by the parishioners and their friends. The 
rector has shown in the building of the church a 
strong business judgment which has proved 
most helpful and suggestive in details to the 
building committee. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.w., Bishop 


St. John’s Church, Portage 


Has just succeeded in replacing the lovely 
Hook & Hastings organ which was destroyed 
in the burning of the old church two years 
ago, by another of that same make. The 
new organ formerly belonged to Christ church, 
La Crosse, was displaced to make room for a 
larger one, and hence was secured at a bargain 
by St. John’s, a gracious providence for which 
it is devoutly thankful. It has not been injured 
by use; was with some minor alterations, suc- 
cessfully fitted into the present orzan room, al- 
though it is somewhat larger than the one 
burned, to which it is equal in sweetness of tone 
and much superior in power. The acquisition 
of this noble accessory to the grand worship of 
the Church, has, however, imposed an added 
burden on this feeble but earnest and hopeful 
people, as they were able by vigorous effort to 
raise only about half of the purchase money. 


Maine 
Henry Adams Neely, D.D., Bishop 


Death of the Bishop 


The venerable Diocesan entered into rest, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 31st, aged 69 years. The funeral 
was on the following Friday. Henry Adams 
Neely was born in Fayetteville, N. Y., May 14, 
1830, graduated at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y., in 1849, and was tutor in that college 
from 1850-52. He was ordered deacon, Dee. 19, 
1852, by Bishop De Lancey, and advanced to the 
priesthood by the same Bishop, June 18, 1854. 
He was successively rector of Calvary church, 
Utica, and Christ church, Rochester, and chap- 
lain of Hobart College from 1862 to 1864, He 
then became assistant minister in Trinity 
church, New York city, with charge of Trin- 
ity chapel. In 1866, Hobart College gave him 
the degre of S.T.D. He was consecrated 
second Bishop of Maine, Jan. 25, 1867. 
For six years, the longest time permit- 
ted by law, he was chairman of the House 
of Bishops, a fact Indicating the high place he 
held as a bishop, a scholar, and a parliamentar- 
ian, He wasaman of inflexible honesty, not 
hesitating to express his views, whether popu- 
lar or otherwise, a quality invaluable in these 
days. Only three bishops whose date of conse- 
cration precede his, survive him. May he rest 
in peace! 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Trinity Church, Muscatine 


Sunday morning, Oct. 15th, the Rey. W. Parry- 
Thomas, rector, made an earnést appeal for sup- 
port in the new » ork he has undertaken at All 
Saints’ mission, Hast Hill, in behalf of boys and 
young men. He is getting gradually but surely 
a strong hold on these young men, and those whe 
have not attended a‘place of worship for many 
years, are now coming to listen to some straight, 
manly talk. The young women who form the 
evening choir at Trinity church appeared vested 
for the first time—the work was a labor of love 
to Mrs. Parry-Thomas and her sister, Miss Rog- 
ers; the money for the same was cheerfully 
given by the members of the church. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


The Euglish Church Congress 


HE Church Congress was this year,for 
the first time, held in London. The 
place of meeting was Albert Hall, 
which has seats for about eight thou- 

sand. For various reasons, the holding of the 
Congress in so large acity was felt to be some- 
thing ofan experiment. Amida population of 
five million even so large an assembly at- 
tracts comparatively little attention. Inthe 
daily papers it doesnot become the principal 
topic for the time being, but has to divide 
public interest with other subjects of impor- 
tance tothe London world. At this particular 
time, moreover, there was some possibility 
that a meeting in London might be made 
the occasion of renewed demonstrations of 
the Kensit order. In point of numbers there 
is no question of the complete success of the 
Congress. The attendance was much larger 
than on any previous occasion. Moreover, 
the Bishop of London, as president, won 
golden opinions from all sides. Butin point 
of intrinsic interest, the proceedings hardly 
seemed to reach the level of former occa- 
sions, and leading organs of opinion are in- 
clined to pronounce some of the sittings as 
distinctly dull. This criticism, however, 
would not apply to the occasions when ques- 
tions now exciting the liveliest interest in 
religious circles came to the fore. 


N the opening day of the Congress, Oct. 

10th, the proceedings began, as usual, 
with an address by the president, on the re- 
lation of the Church to civilization and so- 
ciety, and especially the position of the 
Church of England and its responsibility to 
the English people. Some fault was found 
with this discourse, as suggesting the idea 
that those features of the Anglican Church 
which are peculiar to itself are of more 
value than those which it possesses in com- 
mon with the Holy Catholic Church of all 
times and places. But such criticism may 
be overdrawn. The first subject of discus- 
sion was ‘The Church in London in this 
Century,” in which ‘“‘The West and the 
City,” ‘East London,” ‘‘London over the 
Border,” and ‘‘South London” were success- 
ively dealt with. The various papers, taken 
together, gave an instructive view of the 
Church in London during the nineteenth 
century, its progress, with its successes and 
failures, and its present needs. Notwith- 
standing the amazing number of churches 
which have been erected since 1836, the in- 
crease of population has been so rapid and 
so vast, that even now the average to each 
parish is larger than ever. The account of 
East London, with its devoted and heroic 
clergy, and the eighty new churches, with 
vicarages and schools, founded within the 
last fifty years, was most interesting. But 
this district contains one million inhabitants, 
and itsneeds are limitless. ‘‘South London” 
is over the Thames, in the diocese of Roches- 
ter. Here, amida population of two million, 
eighty new churches have been erected in 
twenty years, besides the enlargement and 
restoration of many old ones. Nowhere is 
the work of the Church more zealous and 
aggressive. There are large numbers of 
Church schools, college and public school 
‘‘settlements,”an institution for deaconesses, 
and an association of the ‘‘Grey Ladies.” 


Add to this, the expenditure of $450,000, by 
which the noble church of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, has been converted into a cathe- 
dral, where a chapter has been constituted 
on anew and effective plan. The words of 
the speaker to whom this field was assigned 
glowed with enthusiasm, as well they might. 
Yet he was far from any idea that the re- 
sponsibilities of the Church in that district 
were fulfilled, or that her servants were en- 
titled to rest upon the work already 
achieved. 
¢¢ (HE Church and the Laity,’’ an unfortu- 
nate mode of expression,as seeming to 
distinguish the ‘‘Church” from the laity, was 
a subject which brought to the front a ques- 
tion of pressing importance. We fear that 
it would have filled Dr. Pusey with troubled 
amazement to find men who profess to be of 
his school claiming a place for the laity in 
the councils of the Church. The first speak- 
er, Mr. George W. E. Russell, a layman of 
the most advanced wing, came out flatly in 
favor of such a departure, taking his start- 
ing-point from what he esteemed to be fun- 
damental principles; and Canon Gore con- 
tended that in the early and medieval 
Church, the laity had a far larger place in 
the government of the Church than they 
have had in later days. He thought that 
the modern representative system must be 
applied in order to adapt the Church to the 
conditions of our age. The Canon even 
went so far as to include women in his 
scheme on equal terms with men. On the 
whole, we observe that his position seems 
to be regarded by the Church papers as 
much too radical to find acceptance. 
who are familiar with the trend of public 
opinion in England, however, cannot doubt 
that the time is coming when the laity will 
have a recognized place in the government 
of the Church. Canon Gore was careful to 
say that, according to Holy Scripture and 
the whole tradition of the Church, the main- 
tenance of the essential Catholic rule of 
faith, worship, and discipline must be re- 
served to the bishops. — 
ISCUSSION, on the second day, on ‘‘The 
Church and the Evangelization of the 
World,” corresponded closely to the aver- 
age missionary meeting, with a little less of 
spontaneity. The Rev. M. M. Ben-Oliel 
made a brief speech on the position of the 
Jews in the modern world. Mr. Ben-Oliel 
is himself a Jewish convert, though he has 
been thirty-nine years in Holy Orders. He 
reminded his hearers that there were five 
million Jews in Russia, and two million in 
Austria, not to speak of the very large num- 
ber in some of the Danubian principalities. 
These are precisely the countries where 
they are subject to the heaviest oppression. 
In the entire British Empire, there 
are only one hundred and fifty thousand. 
He drew the inference that the Jews 
prefer the lands where they are perse- 
cuted. In Russia, they increased a million 
in ten years. ‘If you wish to keep Jews 
away from your empire, you have only to 
proclaim to them the perfect rights of citizen- 
ship. They will never come to claim them.” 
The Jews in the sixteenth century num- 
bered three million. There are now eleven 
million. They are already spoken of as the 
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seventh. great power of Europe. It is im- 


possible, the speaker said, to suppress the 
Jews. Asin Pharaoh'’stime, the more they 
were suppressed, the more they multiplied 


and grew, so itis now. Our duty is not to 


suppress, but to evangelize, them. 


NE of the most interesting papers read 
during the Congress was that of Arch- 
deacon Diggle, on ‘‘Speculation and Gam- 
bling.” He classed gambling with illegiti- 
mate speculation, and while he would not 


commit himself to the indiscriminate lump- | 


ing together of small bets, small stakes,-lot- 
teries at bazars, and the like, with the baser 
proceedings of gambling tables and gam- 
bling hells, yet he thought that ‘the Chris- 
tian arithmetic should not be a curious 
calculation of how far down it is safe to go, 
but an enthusiastic reckoning of how far up 
it is possible to rise.” Therefore, though a 
lottery at a bazar might be innocent, he 
would rather ‘‘placard before his people the 
Christian ideal of almsgiving, and wait in 
patience the result, than snatch a church 
or charity suddenly out of debt by the dubi- 
ous expedient of a lottery.” On the very 
serious subject of ‘‘Sunday Labor,’’ an ex- 
cellent paper was read by a layman, Mr. 
Geo. Livesey, chairman of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, who gave some rea- 
son for hope of improvement in the condi- 
tions affecting that most important matter. 
‘‘Needless Sunday labor,” he said, ‘‘in man- 
ufacturing industries appears to be slowly 
—too slowly—diminishing. In employments 
that minister to recreation and pleasure, a 
rapid increase is apparent.” It is on this 
side, then, that Christian people are spe- 
cially called to consider how their own influ- 
ence and practices are affecting the welfare 
of others. 


ASSING over several topics of interest, 
upon which, though ably treated by 
Churchmen of the first reputation, it can 
hardly be said that anything very new was 
brought to light, or any striking point made, 
we come to the subject in which the interest. 
of the Congress reached its height; namely, 
that set for the third day, ‘‘The Church and 
Her Services.’’ The Bishop of London, in 
the chair, remarked that he was told that it 
was a subject on which there exist differ- 
ences of opinion, and earnestly exhorted the 


immense assembly not to turn ‘‘a discussion — 


into a demonstration.” He hoped all ex- 
pressions of approval or dissent would be re- 
served till the close of each paper. He 
reminded them that they had just sung— 
“lhe world without may rage, but we 
Will only cling more close to Thee.”’ j 

He trusted they would not reproduce the 
world,and walk in its ways. The great throng 
evidently desired to be virtuous, and kept. 
itself well in hand for awhile. But when 
Lord Halifax rose, he was greeted with a. 
tremendous outburst of cheers. His paper,. 
‘On the Principles of Ritual,’ of course: 
touched the most sensitive point. There was, 
however, nothing in the least degree ex- 
plosive, or even irritating, in the remarks of 
his lordship, except so far as the subject 
itself may be considered to be of that char- 
acter. This could not be said of the expres- 
sions of Prebendary Webb-Peploe who took 
part in the same discussion. When this. 
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gentleman had made the usual charges of 
Romanizing and superstition, he proceeded 
to characterize certain features of ceremo- 
nial as ‘‘fetich worship,” or ‘‘the standard of 
the false prophet,’ upon which the audience 
seems to have fairly risen and howled, until 
the president came forward and succeeded 
in commanding silence. At the close of the 
session, the Bishop said that the assembly 
had behaved so well he could not help wish- 
ing they had behaved a little better. Of the 
discussion, he remarked that ‘‘they had 
heard many opinions, and in his view some 
of them were wiser than others.” 


NHE Congress had its usual accompani- 
ments. Sermons by distinguished 
preachers in the great metropolitan pulpits; 
mass-meetings for men, for women, and for 
girls; a ‘‘Christian Conference,” at which 
Professor A. Sabatier, of the French Protes- 
tant faculty, was the chief speaker; a meet- 
ing of the Church of England Temperance 
Society; an Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, 
which is said by The Guardian to have at- 
tained the highest point of excellence; and 
last, but not least, the great meeting of the 
Church Union, held just before the opening 
of the Congress, were among the attractions 
of the week. 
—t— 


‘*Traditional Interpretation” 


HE irrepressible Dr. Briggs who has late- 
ly returned from a trip abroad, preached 
at the church of the Holy Communion, New 
York, on the 21st Sunday after Trinity. Ac- 
cording to published reports, he claimed for 
“Higher Criticism” the credit of having 
rescued the Bible from false interpretations. 
‘*The weak and incapable defenders” of Holy 
Scripture, he said, ‘‘covered it over with 
traditional interpretations, which were not 
unfrequently perversions of its meaning. 
Incapable of understanding its deep spiritu- 
al truth, they explained its meaning away by 
false methods of interpretation, reducing 
them to their own limited comprehension 
and moral ability.” Setting aside the su- 
preme arrogance of such an utterance, we 
are led to ask what is referred to as “‘tra- 
ditional interpretation,” and who are these 
weak, incapable, and unspiritual interpre- 
ters? It appears to be a sweeping and con- 
temptuous arraignment of all the great com- 
mentators of the Church, and of the system 
they pursued. Origen, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and their followers in after ages, are 
set aside with a wave of the hand. They 
were “unspiritual,”’ ‘‘men of limited compre- 
hension and moral ability.” 


E have not been accustomed to look for 

any spiritual unveiling at the hands of 

the higher critics. In fact, we have not been 
able to read the volume on which the pres- 
ent notoriety of Dr. Briggs chiefly rests, 
without many shocks to reverent feeling, 
and, certainly, we did not rise from its pe- 
rusal with any consciousness of deeper spir- 

itual insight. Higher Criticism, at the best, 

is only concerned with the outer setting of 

the Word of God. It may carry on its in- 

vestigations to its heart’s content into the 

sphere of names and dates, of composition 
and literary characteristics; but all that can- 

not touch the method of interpretation 
which Our Lord instituted, and His Apos- 

tles followed as the Holy Spirit guided them 

into all the truth; and which the great inter- 
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preters of the Church have humbly endeavy- 
ored to pursue. It was unquestionably a 
spiritual and mystical method of exegesis. 
We have only to exarhine the way in which 
the Old Testament is quoted and explained 
in the New to see this. The words of Christ 
Himself, the quotations in the Gospels, the 
preaching of the Apostles at Jerusalem, the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and, not least, the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews throughout, all testify to 
this. ‘‘Thatthe Catholic Church,” says Dr. 
Elmendorf, ‘‘followed in the steps of the 
Apostles in this matter of understanding 
spiritually the Old Testament, isso notorious 
that it is actually made a reproach. She 
took an ‘allegorical’ a ‘mystical’ view of her 
own sacred books, and did not know what 
they really meant until our modern critics 
appeared and showed it to her.” Can any 
one assert that there is a deeper ‘‘spirituali- 
ty” in a method which insists upon the liter- 
al meaning, and the literal meaning only, 
from first to last? It is a method which 
strips away the Christology of the Old Tes- 
tament, except in the most vague and gener- 
al sense, which denies the Messianic char- 
acter of passages in which, from the days of 
the Apostles, the Church has always dis- 
cerned that character; which rejects the sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament types and 
symbols; which refuses to see in the Psalms 
anything further than the personal experi- 
ences and feelings of the men who wrote 
them; and which will not allow to the 
Prophets the predictive gift, but insists 
that their view was bounded by the circum- 
stances of their own times, and that their ut- 
terances have no wider significance. 


HE Church believes the Old Testament 
because it believes in Christ. Strip it 
of that Christian significance which He first, 
and His disciples after Him, attributed to it, 
and its value is gone. The Church as such 
is not interested in the Bible as a book of 
antiquities or a collection of ancient litera- 
ture. There is no manner of doubt that 
whatever discoveries of fact the antiquarian 
investigators may make, and whatever in- 
ferences they may choose to draw from such 
discoveries, the ancient traditional method 
of interpreting the Scriptures will persist. 
All this critical work does not and cannot 
affect it. The supposed facts might all be 
true (though that is an extreme admission), 
but there is quite another light in which 
they may be viewed from that which the 
critics generally are inclined to follow. It 
is the light which is shed upon them by the 
conviction that the Bible is the Word of 
God, and that we are not at liberty to treat 
it as we would treat ‘‘any other book.” We 
are dealing with the things of a divine, a 
supernatural, sphere. If this be esteemed as 
evidence of ‘‘limited comprehension” and 
narrow ‘‘moral ability,’ the Church will 
nevertheless pursue the even tenor of her 
way. She willcontinue to employ that ‘‘tra- 
ditional” interpretation which Dr. Briggs 
seems to scorn, but of which we suspect he 
knows but little, without being daunted by 
charges of weakness and incapacity. 
Ee, Sa 
THE Bible discloses to us behind the veil 
of phenomena something more than sover- 
eign law, something more than absolute be- 
ing. It may for long ages be silent as to 
the future, but from the beginning to the 
end, it is inspired by the eternal.—Bishop 
Westcott. 
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Children’s Services 
BY THE REV. J. H. HOUGHTON 


HE allusion to St. Mark’s, Denver, in 
THE LIVING CHURCH, has brought many 
inquiries, and the following particulars may 
encourage those who are interested in 
Church children. St. Mark’s does not de- 
pend on any one service or school to make 
its Church life interesting to the young, but 
rather on the old mother Church idea that 
the house of God is the centre of its religious 
life. It isno uncommon sight to see fifty in 
a day come into the church and pray as 
they,go to school—older boys down to young- 
est children—they believe God lives there, 
and all their services have this idea as a 
root from which beautiful devotion springs. 
The leaders in this are the young com- 
municants, of whom there are over 200 in the 
650 communicants of the parish, ranging from 
13 to 20 yearsofage. Before their first Com- 
munion they have from three to five months’ 
weekly instruction, and particular care is 
paid to the training of them in rules which 
their life is to follow. Once a month all 
come to a meditation, and they are asked 
publicly whether they have prayed twice 
daily, have read the Bible once each day, 
have been twice on Sunday at church, and 
once at prayers in the week, have practiced 
abstinence on Friday, have given a tenth of 
wages, and have had some one in mind they 
are trying to bring to Christ. They have 
no hesitation in rising to these inquiries in 
a body, and they never fail on the last one. 
Here is a great secret with the young heart— 
get the child interested to save somebody 
else. Our Baptisms are from 80 to 100 each 
ysar, our Confirmations from 50 to 70. 


The idea of worship is carried first into 
the Sunday and then into the week day. 
Each Confirmation class is assigned to a 
particular morning, so that in a parish 
where on Christmas, 1892, only six came at 
7:30 A. M., each early Communion now num- 
bers from 45 to 75 the year around; 400 at 
the four Communions on great festivals. 
After each early service a breakfast is served 
of coffee and rolls for five cents, and the rec- 
tor always goes down to help sing the 
“Grace.” At 9:15 the first Sunday school is 
opened by shortened Morning Prayer; one 
of the superintendents leads, assisted by a 
teacher, and achoir of young people fill the 
chancel; 100 to 150 will be at this service, 
and if on time during the year, they receive 
a silver cross with the word, ‘‘Worship” on 
it, as being the first tosing a hymn to Christ 
in Denver Sunday mornings; then the 
session of the school follows until 10:20, 
graded just as the public schools. New 
scholars are simply asked what grade in 
school, and are classified at once. The 250 
children go home at 10:40, not because they 
want to, but because there is not room in the 
chureh for them and the 11 o’clock adult 
congregation. After this service, a second 
Sunday school comes, gathering the ‘‘coun- 
try” children from a distance, and at 2:45 a 
third school comes, gathering the scholars 
to whom the morning hours are unsuited. 
All these schools, together with a mission 
school at St. Philip’s House of 100, follow 
the same Blakeslee system, and are exam- 
ined every three months by written papers. 
At the parish church the children to the 
number of 300 and 400, come for Evensong at 
3:45; the boys sit on the right, the girls on 
the left; the junior choir of 16 surpliced boys 
leads the processional, and there files into the 
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chancel at the same time a choir of 20 girls, 
and an orchestra of ten pieces. The service 
never changes, save in Lent, when the 
“Story of the Cross” issung. At the offer- 
tory the orchestra plays a selection. Once 
a month this offering goes to missions, with 
a tract distributed on the work; the rest of 
the time the money goes tosome local want. 
Then a hymn and a ‘‘continued story.” The 
rector began with Jones-Lines’ Stories on the 
Collects seven years ago, and had thirty at 
the first service. As thé number grew, he 
followed a line of historical subjects con- 
nected with the Church, and is now telling 
**The Scourge of God,” by Burton, as show- 
ing the struggle of the Huguenots. Even if 
a little bad weather comes the following 
Sunday, each of the 300 to 400 children wants 
to hear the next chapter. This service is 
followed by birthday blessings, and once a 
month by a meditation for communicants. 

In the week time there are hours for dai- 
ly service, which the children are expected 
to support, and they run the whole year 
through with from 25 to 60; these have al- 
most as many boys as girls, and are short- 
ened Prayer Book services, with plenty of 
singing, and a familiar comment on the 
Scripture read. During the week also they 
have a weekly appointment at guild meet- 
ings, and attend in their locality where cen- 
tres are established. The first meeting in 
the month is»for business; the second. liter- 
ary; the third, missionary, and the fourth so- 
cial, when games, plays, etc., are produced. 
Each guild has from 10 to 40 members, and 
standing committees visit each week the 
hospitals and sick in houses, and distribute 
garments to the poor. Hach, too, has a day 
to care for the chapel altar, which in sum- 
mer is covered with flowers. It might be 
added that through the entire parish the 
clergyman always has a ‘“‘curtesy” from the 
girls, and a ‘‘hat off’ from the boys. At St. 
Philip's House, in one corner of the parish, 
the same system prevails, having about 100 
in Sunday school, in sewing school, and in 
cadet company, and the whole work is con- 
ducted by St. Andrew’s Brotherhood and 
ladies of the parish. By the side of the 
church, on rented lots, “‘Browne Park” is en- 
closed, where, amid flowers and grass, are 
swings, rings, bars, etc., to attract and pro- 
tect St. Mark’s children. 

The clergy who read this willsay: ‘‘Well, 
the rector of that parish must have help, 
money, and buildings galore!” ~ We there- 
fore enclose extracts from St. Mark’s Week- 
ly Leaflet, which shows that any priest has 
the means at hand, with love in his heart, to 
accomplish a similar work. 
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Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REV. FRED'K Ss. JEWELL, D. D. 


IRST. It is a mistake of the gravest 
character to regard the Church as any- 
thing other or less than a divine institution. 
If it is not that, it has no exclusive, no 
absolute, no unassailable authority in the re- 
ligious world. [f it has not that authority, 
it is unequal to the lofty and far-reaching 
purposes of true religion; it will be powerless 
to hold its own against the sinful passions 
and religious conceits of men; unable to sup- 
ply the faithful with a sure, stable, and abid- 
ing ground of trust. If it has not that, its 
attributes and accidents will be dominantly 
human; for whatever institutions and laws 
are of human origin, it is within the power 
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and province of like human agencies and 
authorities to change and overthrow. 
Hence, Jehovah gave Moses on the mount 
the precise pattern of the things which con- 
cerned His Church under the Old Dispensa- 
tion; and Jesus supplied the complement 
and authoritative completion of that ex- 
ample for the New Dispensation, by both 
declaring, ‘‘On this rock I will build My 
Church,” and by speaking to the Twelve 
during another memorable forty days, ‘‘of 
the things concerning the kingdom.” Their 
function consisted only in setting in order 
and putting in operation the things which 
they had received from Him; and their au- 
thority to do this was derived directly and 
alone from Him as the divine Head of the 
Church. 


SECOND. Itis a mistake to assume thata 
so-called Church is a divine institution be- 
cause the men who devised and ordered it 
claimed to do that on the basis of the Bible 
as a divine authority. For this is not at all 
a divinely originated and authorized Church 
of God. It is only a human simulacrum of 
one, fashioned according to men’s notions 
of the divine method; and the Protestant 
world is proof that those notions are uncer- 
tain, diverse, and even contradictory. But 
it is of the very nature of the divine and 
divinely ordered, that it should be above 
such infirmity. 

Again, supposing such a Church to be 
founded upon the Bible, the foundation does 
not of necessity determine either the nature, 
use, or merits of the superstructure. The 
world has seen few things wilder, more ab- 
surd, and more productive of evil, than 
many of the religious movements and 
schemes which have been ostensibly based 
upon the Bible. Under the rule of private 
interpretation, the best things of the Bible 
have often been the worst abused. More- 
over, this use of the term ‘‘divine” is mere 
juggling with words. Our Lord was a di- 
vine Being, not merely as having a divine 
mission nor as teaching divine truth. He 
was divine as having come from God, and 
as having in His twofold Being a distinctly 
divine Nature. And so with the Church; it 
must have come from the fashioning hand 
of God, and must have received directly 
from Him its authority and power. 


a 
Letters to the Editor 


PRAYER BOOK ‘‘RIGMAROLE”? 


To THE Epitor oF The Sun.—Sir: Dr. Briggs 
has dared to tell af least a part of what he 
thinks, and to stand by it on all occasions 
through thick and thin. If, because he ‘‘trims’’ 
a little or ‘“‘beats around the bush’ some- 
what, you call him a “coward,” what ought 
you not to say of those who, holding his, or sim- 
ilar, opinions in secret, keep their tongues be- 
tween their teeth on all public occasions and 
use him as a scapegoat to bear the burdens of 
their own reproach? 

The hymns, prayers, Bible readings, and ser- 
mons of all ‘‘orthodox”’ Churches are constantly 
affirming belief in old dogmas and conceptions 
which are no longer credible to an intelligent 
mind, and are privately disclaimed by many of 
the officiating clergymen. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Prayer Book is cumbered from beginning 
to end with words and phrases which bind it to 
the Biblical and traditional errors which Dr. 
Briggs and his fellow-critics are so irrefutably 
pointing out. Its rubrics require all clergymen 
to read, and all worshipers to hear read, in 
appointed Lessons and Psalms, portions of the 
Bible which are inhuman, indecent, and false. 
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Thousands who read,and tens of thousands who 
hear, know that they are no part of the real 
Word of God, and yet the rigmarole goes on, 
with hardly ever a lifted voice to protest or to- 
demand that the Prayer Book be revised. 
Again I ask, if you call Dr. Briggs an “‘intel- 
lectual coward,’’ what strong enough word have 
you left for those who hide behind him without 
courage of conviction enough to open their lips? 
M. K. SCHERMERHORN, 
A clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 
New York, Oct. 24th. 


To the Editor of The Living Churcn: 


Anent your editorial remarks this week re- 
garding the Prayer Book, I enclose a letter 
printed in The New York Sun of this date. The 
‘‘Arian conspiracy’’ grows apace. The Prayer 
Book, of course, is ,a formidable barrier to the 
new gospel of the ‘‘Higher Criticism.’’ It is 
the book of the people from which they learn 
the old Faith, and shall it be allowed to stand? 
Not if the prophets and peddlers of a progres- 
sive Pantheism can help it! If Holy Scripture 
itself is not safe from the ruthless and destruc- 
tive hand of a self-satisfied criticism which de- 
nounces all as fools who do not agree with its 
peculiar conclusions from unverified and unveri- 
fiable hypotheses, is it to be supposed that the 
Prayer Book,which is built upon Holy Scripture, 
canlong abide? When a bishop of the Church 
asserts that the statement of the Whitsunday 
Proper Preface is merely a. sixteenth-century 
interpretation of the fact of the Pentecostal. 
Gift, which is not binding upon those enlight- 
ened by the ignis fatuus of nineteenth-century 
criticism, is it not time to ask what next? The 
attack upon the Prayer Book in the assumed in- 
terest of Christian unity is at~- heart a blow 
aimed at the truth taught by the book. 

There is another alternative than that sug- 
gested by the writer of the enclosed letter. 
Ordinary, every-day honesty, if not that kind 
taught by ‘‘Higher Criticism,’ would suggest. 
that when a man does not believe in the Prayer 
Book statements any more, it is time he 
withdrew and gave up his commission. Instead.,. 
these choice spirits boldly give the Church 
warning that they will do nothing of the sort. 
They openly proclaim their rebellion, challenge 
reproof, avow their disloyalty, and notify the 
Church which has commissioned them as 
teachers, that teach they will, but whatever 
they like, too; they will not be bound by ordi- 
nation vow or any other solemn compact. More. 
than this, they declare their purpose to do all 
they can to destroy and pull down and wreck 
the fabric of the old household of faith. It is. 
sometimes objected that the pious intentions of 
these declared truth-seekers and honest men, 
as they think themselves, ought to shield them 
from being dealt with as offenders. That might. 
be all very well if the Church were not charged. 
by her Lord to feed and tend the lambs and. 
sheep of His flock. If the shepherds would 
think a little more about the danger of the 
sheep, and less of how they may escape encoun- 
ters with the wolf, perhaps the wolves would. 
not be so bold. It seems as though it were time 
that something were done by the clergy them- 
selves to resent the imputation of the above 
letter, that they have not the same courage of 
conviction as the writer, and the implied charge. 
that they have as little faith left as himself. 

ALBAN RIcHEY. 

New York City. 


THE FINANCES OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF ST. ANDREW 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


May I call your attention to an inaccuracy im 
your otherwise excellent report of the recent. 
convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
in Columbus? The statement is made that the 
treasurer’s report showed a deficit of about 
$10,000. This is calculated, I fear, to give a 
wrong impression concerning both the financial 
and spiritual condition of the Brotherhood. As. 
a matter of fact, the treasurer was able to re- 
port cash in hand to the amount of $2,957.32> 
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Your reporter was evidently misled by the 
statement of liabilities attached to the report. 
These did amount to something over $10,000, but 
it should be noted that most of the items in- 
cluded in this amount represented not indebt- 
edness actually incurred, but amounts which 
the council desired to raise during the year, in 
order that the general work of the Brotherhood 
among the chapters in the United States, 
among the young men in Japan, and among the 
soldiers in the Philippines,might be maintained 
on its present scale. 
Joun P, Faure, Treasurer. 


Wew York, Oct. 28, 1899, 


“STHALING A CHURCH”? 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


Will you kindly permit the correction of a 
wrong assumption in your editorial, entitled 
“Stealing a church,” in your issue of Oct. 28th. 

The so-called ‘‘Quadrilateral’’ figured in the 
matter only as being taken for a desire on the 
part of the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
Church unity. There was no concession asked 
of or made by Bishop Davies in the matter of 
the use of the Prayer Book, nor was it expected 
that the canons would be deflected by a hair's 
breadth in favor of the new parish. It was dis- 
tinctly understood, however, between the par- 
ishand the Bishop that no sacrifice of principle 
was contemplated or to be required. It was only 
upon this distinct understanding that the par- 
ish voted to apply for admission to the diocese. 

The members now recognize their mistake. 
They find both the parish and the Bishop pow- 
erless to carry out the understanding in face of 
a vicar who coming to them asa professed Evan- 
gelical, soon proved himself the exact opposite, 
and who even at the request of the Bishop has 
refused to resign. 

The old members have for one reason or an- 
other been stricken from the church rolls, a new 
lot of members not in sympathy with the princi- 
ples for which the Church stood have been in- 
stalled, and at the last unnual parish meeting 
every vestryman not an adherent of the vicar 
was displaced, even to the senior warden at 
whose sole expense the church had been built. 

The writer in The Episcopal Recorder was in 
error in assuming that there was any conspiracy 
involved in the matter, but none the less has 
the congregation for whose use the church was 
built been vispersed, and an entirely new one of 
different views installed in their place of wor- 
ship. JAMES EK. SoRIPPs. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. Henry W. Armstrong has accepted charge 
of St. James’ church, Piscataway, as assistant at 
Christ church, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Rev. W. D. Benton, until recently rector of St. 
John’s church, Dubuque, Iowa, has entered upon the 
rectorship of-Emmanuel church, Norwich, O. N. Y. 

The Rev. J. S. Budlong has removed from Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak, to Springfield, S. Dak. Address ac- 
cordingly. 

The Rev. William H. Bulkley, eleven years rector 
at Cheboygan, Mich.,has taken charge of the missions 
in Dearborn, Belleville, and Romulus, in Wayne Co., 
Mich. 

The Rey. L. W. Batten, Ph. D., should be addressed 
“4 38 Stuyvesant st., New York. 

The Rev. W. Brown-Serman has returned from his 
visit to Europe. 

The address of the Rev. Wm. Russell Callender is 
changed to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The Rey. William Coney has accepted appointment 
to the curacy of St. Andrew's church, Philadelphia. 

The Rey. C. C. Edmunds, Jr., has resigned the rec- 
torship of Trinity church, Trenton, N. J., and accepted 
that of Grace church, Newark, N. J. 

The Rev. John J. Faude, D. D., has removed from 

518 South 8th st., to 1811 Park ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
- The Rey. John-H. Fairlie who has been taking tem- 
porary charge of Trinity church, Hudson, Mich., has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of St. Paul's church, 
Fremont, Ohio, taking charge Nov. Ist. 


The Rev. Henry L. Getz has accepted appointment 
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as one of the assistant clergy of Christ church, Phil- 
adelphia. 


The Rev. E. P. Green, rector of Grace church, Ply- 
mouth, and chureh of the Advent, Williamston, 
E. C., has resign’ d the sam2, to take duty in the dio- 
cese of North Carolina, where he formerly labored. 

The Rev. A. M. Hilliker, assis'ant minister of Epip- 
hany parish, Washington, D. C., has accepted the po- 
sition of adjunct professor at the Virginia Seminary 
in Liturgics a: d the English Bible. 

The Rev. John Dows Hills enters upon the rector- 
ship of Christ church, Dayton, Ohio, Noy. 15th. 


The Rev. Warren C. Hubbard has not become cur- 
ate in St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, N. Y., but has been as- 
signed a stall and accepted certain duties, without 
compensation or responsibilities. 


The Rev. Henry D. Jones has accepted the rector- 
ship of the church of the Messiah, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Rev. James R. L. Nisbett should be addressed 
at 2107 De Lancey st., Philadelphia. 


The Rev. George Bruce Nicholson, missionary at 
Fort Fairfield, Me., and dean of the Convocation of 
Aroostook, has been assigned by the Bishop to the 
charge of St. Mark’s church, Waterville, and will take 
up his residence at that place about Nov. 15th. 


The present address of the Rey. T. Dowell Phillips 
is 1626 Cornelia st., Lake View, Chicago. : 
The Rev. R. E. Pendleton has resigned the rector- 
ship of -All Saints’, Scotch Plains. and accepted that 
of Christ church, Middletown, diocese of New Jersey. 


The Rev. A. H. Ormsbdee has accepted the charge of 
St. Paul’s church, Charlton, N. Y. 


The Rev, John H. Sattig has resigned the curacy of 
All Saints’ church, Brooklyn, Greater New York. 


The Rev. W. A. Swan should be addressed at 4 
Alice Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rev. Arthur C. Thomson has resigned the rec- 
torship of the church of the Resurrection, Fern Bank, 
Ohio, to accept that of 'T'rinity church, Portsmouth, 
Va. 


The Rev. Marcus A. Tolman, of Mauch Chunk, be- 
ing in impaired health, has gone to Franklin, Pa., for 
needed rest. 


The Rev. Geo. Paull Torrence has accepted an ap- 
pointment as Archdeacon of the diocese of Michigan 
City, and should be addressed, after Dec. Ist, at Ma- 
rion, Ind. ‘ 

The Rev. Arthur C. Thompson, rector of the church 
of the Resurrection, Fernbank, Ohio, has accepted a 
call to Trinity church, Portsmouth, to succeed Dr. 
Funsten, recently consecrated Bishop of Boise. He 
will enter upon his duties Dec. Ist. 


The Rev. Robert N. Turner has resigned the rector- 
sh’pof St. Luke's, Lincoln, Neb., and taken tempor- 
ary ‘charge of St. Anne’s church, Roxbury, Mass., 
during illness of rector, the Rev. W. J. W. Finlay. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Worthington, the Bishop of Ne- 
braska, will be in his diocese three or four times a 
year, to attend to such duties as he has not assigned 
to his coadjutor. His present address is Hotel Man- 
hattan, Madison av. and 42d st., New York city. 


To Correspondents 


Wm. H. C.—The address of Mr. Rasmus R. Madsen 
who arranges for exchange of Church papers, has 
been changed to 95 Newcombe st., Oakfield, Liverpool, 
England. 


H.—It is supposed that the ten tribes, called the 
‘lost tribes,’* became mixed up with the peoples of 
the East, whither they were sent into captivity. They 
were of the same race originally: Abraham came 
from *'Ur of the Chaldees.’’ The Church does not de- 
cide such questions. They are left to the investiga- 
tions of scholars. 


Official 


THE annual meeting of the Church Perjodical Club 
will be held in the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
ave., New York city, on Wednesday, Nov. 15th, at 
2:30 P.M. All persons interested in the work of the 
C. P. C. are cordially invited to attend. 

ANN H. LAIGHT, 
Recording Secretary. 


Ordinations 


On Sunday, Oct. 22d, the Rev. Wm. Warner Wilson, 
after spending 20 years in the diaconate,was ordained 
to the priesthood in St. John’s church, Detroit, where 
he has served ali the time he has been deacon, with- 
out compensation. He was for many years general 
secretary of the A.O W., and later, founder of the 
Columbia order. Mr. Wilson has now become rector 
of St. Stephen’s parish, Detroit, Mich, 


On Sunday, Oct. 20th, the Rev. William James 
Herritage and the Rev. William George Avant were 
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ordered priests by Bishop Watson, in the church of 
St. John the Evangelist, Edenton, East Carolina. The 
ordination sermon was preached by the Rev. Louis L. 
Williams who also presented the candidates. Mr. 
Herritage has charge of St. John’s church, Edenton. 
and St. Philip’s church, Elizabeth City, and Mr, 
Avant, of St. Cyprian’s church, New Berne. 


Died 

CRACRAFT.--At Saratoga Springs, N. Y., the Rev. 
John Wesley Cracraft, aged 72 years, of paralysis. 

“The strife is o’er, the battle done.” 

DeEmMBy.--Fell asleep in the arms of Jesus, Tuesday 
night, Oct. 31, 1899, Pollie Alston Demby, wife of 
Father Demby, priest-in-charge of St. Paul’s mis- 
sion, Mason, Tenn. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

FRANKLIN.—In Philadelphia, on the 29th ult., the 
Rey. Thomas Levering Franklin, D. D., in his 80th 
year. 

JEWELL.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, on Oct. 
10, 1899, at Christ church rectory, Calumet, in the dio- 
cese of Marquette, Matilda Mary Dickson Jewell, wife 
of the Rev. Ernest Willoughby Jewell, rector of Calu- 
met, and daughter of the late Dr. Robert Dickson and 
Matilda Mitchell Dickson, of Tullycairne, Dromore, 
Ireland. She died in the 42d year of her age, beloved 
and honored by all who knew her. 

“In the communion of the Catholic Church, in the 
comfort of a reasonable, religious, and holy hope.’ 


OLLIS.—Entered into rest, in his 25th year, at Kan- 
sas City, Mo , Sept. 12th, 1899, Fred. only son of A. Ws 
Ollis, of Springfield, Mo. Fuceral at St. John’s 
church, and interment at Maple Park Cemetery, 
Springfield. Requrescatin pace. 


WORTHINGION.—At Batavia, N. Y., on Sunday, 
Nov. 5th, Gad B. Worthington, in the 85th year of his 
age. For 50 years a vestryman of St. James’ parish. 
Batavia. 

WyMAN.—Entered into rest. at Manchester Centre, 
Vermont, on Oct. 30th. 1899, Louise Kimball Phelps, 
wife of E. L. Wyman, M. D., and daughter of the late 
Rey. Alanson Phtlps, of Painesville, Ohio. 

‘Maithful unto death.”’ 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: 1'4B DoMEs- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the R®Y. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


Church and Parish 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


WANTED.—By priest, married, a parish in city or 
country. Excellent refereaces. Gooi preacher. Wide 
experience; six years in present charge. Address N, 
B., LIVING CHURCH. 


WANTrED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WuURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven, Conn. 


AN Oxford M. A. and Hon. LL.D., rector of import- 
ant parish, seeks rectorsaip in North. New York 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, or Illinois, pre- 
ferred. Address LEGUM DocTOR, care THE LIVING 
CHURCH. 


0 WANTED.—Copies of Trinity Psalter, 1889 edition. 
A liberal price will be paid. Address C. L, CHENO- 
WETH, Oak Park, Iil. 


WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts. 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR 
Company, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 


THERE are vacancies in mission work in the diocese 
of Western Michigan. Salaries $610, $700. Apply to 
the Bishop, with references. 


PERIODICALS, magazines, and books sent to the 
Rector, Trinity rectory, Muscatine, Iowa, will be put 
to good use. Muscatine is a river town, with its many 
temptations. 


A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsomely bound and prmved 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to TH® Liy- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, November, 1899 


1, ALL Satnts’ Day. White 
5. 28d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
12. 24th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 25th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
26. Sunday before Advent. Green. 
30. Sir. ANDREW, Apostle. Red. 


A Tribute 


TO THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION OF 
ST. ANDREW'S BROTHERHOOD 


BY J. HENNING NELMS 


’Tis work like yours 
That makes the brotherhood of man 
A living truth—a splendid plan 
To work out God’s redemption scheme, 
And build a fire whose radiant gleam 
Shall light the world, that men may learn 
To see the truth, and quickly turn 
To walk the path the Saviour trod 
That leads through glory up to God. 


’Tis work like yours 
Whose power divine will lift the soul 
Of man toward the blessed goal 
Where love of God shall cast aside 
All selfish thought of power and pride; 
And haste the day when love alone 
Shall change His footstool to a throne; 
Before whose light thy life will shine 
With new and holier glow. ‘Tis thine 
Todo thy part. Leéaveall the rest 
To Him by whom each deed is blest, 
If prompted by a motive true 
Of nobler, higher life in view. 


’Tis work like yours 
Will lift the heart to live above 
The ills that blight. ’l'will kindle love 
Within; and thou be kept apart, 
Above, beyond the slanderous dart 
Of foe or faithless friend. *Twill build 
Thine armour strong. Thy hope ‘twill gild 
With lustrous and with living light, 
To guide thee through the darkest night. 


’Tis work like yours 
Will keep the body undefiled, 
The temple pure; from sin beguiled 
By noble thought and word and deed 
To help the weak who so much need 
A brother's hand, a brother’s love 
To lead them to the Light above. 


Oh, may this work engender now 

A finer faith--a stronger vow-- 

To crown thy life with gentler de2ds, 

A nobler power than human creeds; 

Thy heart to make both true and strong 
To fight life’s battles ’gainst the wrong; 
And place upon thy crown above 

That priceless pearl--the pearl of love. 


a ees 
Pen-and-Ink.-lings 


N reporting the opening service at the 
Missionary Council, a St. Louis newspa- 
per, referring to the celebration of the 
Holy Communion, made the following 

intelligent announcement: 
An epistle was then read by Bishop Doane, of 


New York, and the Gospel service was con- 
ducted by Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri. 


WRITER in Harper's Weekly has dis- 

covered, to his dismay, that even Egyp- 
tian antiquities will not last forever. He 
says: 

The news that nine columns have fallen inthe 
Hypostyle Hall of the Temple of Karnak is very 
vexatious, especially to persons who as yet have 
been unable to get to see the temple and its fa- 
mous hall. If we must hurry to see the Tem- 
ple of Karnak before it falls, then, indeed, there 
is no such thing as deliberation on this earth. 
Egypt and its antiquities have been used to be 
regarded as things that would keep, but here go 
nine columns at Karnak to sudden destruction, 
like so much canned beef. We must hurry. 
There are one hundred and twenty five columns, 


or thereabouts still left in the hall, and the 
place is said to be very well looked after, but 
evidently it is subject to accidents as well as to 
immeasurable delay. What brought the col- 
umns down is left as yet tosurmise, but it ap- 
pears that they have a recognized propensity 
to crumble at their bases. The columns are sand- 
stone; the bases are sometimes under water in 
time of flood, and thereis nitre in the surround- 
ing dust, which impregnates the water and 
makes it eat into the columns, and when the 
process has reached the effectual point, down 
they come. 


VACANCY recently occurred in the rec- 
torship of an important Eastern parish. 
More than sixty candidates made applica- 
tion therefor, over two hundred letters 
were written, and the committee made nine 
visits to various parishes to see and hear 
different candidates. 
PEAKING of the ‘‘dead line” in the min- 
istry, Professor George P. Fisher well 
says that ‘“‘the sight of a minister’s library 
will sometimes indicate the day he froze 
out.’ The man who has come to a stand- 
still intellectually when his mind should be 
active and intent upon the great things per- 
taining to his vocation, is at the ‘dead line,” 
whatever his age may be. 


ORACE WALPOLE tells a lively story 

of an old porcelain vender who had an 
exceedingly rare and valuable jar on which 
he set an almost fabulous price. One hot 
summer a slight volcanic shock jogged his 
house about his ears and split his porcelain 
vase. To an ordinary mind the accident 
would have been calamitous, but the china 
seller rose superior to fortune. He doubled 
the price of the article immediately, and 
advertised it as ‘‘the only jar in the world 
which had been cracked by an earthquake.” 


T a reception in New York to the Very 

Rev. Chas. W. Stubbs,of E'y Cathedral, 
the dean, in his brief address, said he wasa 
Christian Socialist. He was aware that a 
Socialist had been defined as one who was 
‘“‘vearning to share what you are earning,” 
but tke Christian Socialist was something 
different. ‘‘I went to call on a deaf old 
parishioner of mine once,” he said, ‘‘and 
the old man said to me: ‘Sir, I hear that 
you are a Christian Socialist. What may 
that be?’ ‘Well,’ I shouted in his ear, 
‘there are two kinds of Socialists. One 
kind says: ‘‘What is yours is mine,” the other 
kind, the Christian Socialist, says: ‘‘What is 
mine is yours.” ‘Well,’ said the old man, 
‘I’ve seen a great many of the first kind, 
but I never saw one of the second kind——be- 
fore.’” 


EVEN hundred years ago, the church at 

Littledean, England, was built by Rich- 
ard Braine, on land presented by Arthur 
Ingraham. Now, centuries after, the two 
families are united by marriage in the per- 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Heber Walsh, of Hol- 
land, Mich., Mr. Walsh being a son of 
Miriam M. Braine, and his wife a Miss 
Ingraham. Such an occurrence after so 
long an interval is almost unprecedented. 

N American intent upon a day’s outing 

in England, says Collier’s Weekly, wanted 
to hire a dealer’s best horse and trap, but 
not knowing his man the dealer demurred 


at trusting them in his hands. Determined 
to have his drive, the American offered to 
pay for the horse and the vehicle, promising 
to sell them back at the same price when 
he returned. To that the liveryman saw no 
objection, so his customer’s wants were sup- 
plied, and off he went. He was back in 
time at the stables, his money reimbursed 
according to contract, and he turned to go. 

‘‘Hold on!” exclaimed the dealer. ‘‘You 
have forgotten to pay for the hire.” 

‘‘My dear sir,” was the cool reply, ‘‘there 
is no hiring inthe case. I have been driy- 
ing my own horse and trap all day.” 

And he left the Englishman to his sorrow- 
ful reflections. 

a ees 
Great Britain and the 
Transvaal 


HERE seems to beso much misapprehen- 
sion in the mind of the public in the 
United States in regard to the attitude of 
Great Britain toward the Boers, in the 
crisis that has arisen in the Transvaal, that 
I venture to give a few facts in regard to 
it, that may possibly give a different com- 
plexion to the matter than the one gener- 
ally entertained in this country, notwith- 
standing that some Americans who are con- 
versant with the state of affairs in Africa 
have expressed themselves in favor of Eng- 
land’s position being quite justifiable, as do 
all others who are familiar with the subject. 
The facts, all of which can be readily ver- 
ified, are as follows: In 1820 the Dutch set- 
tlers at the Cape were friendly to the Brit- 
ish rule. The first great division between 
them (i.¢., the British and Dutch) was simi- 
lar to that which divided the North from 
the South of America; namely, slavery. 
The Boers, under the Dutch government, 
were permitted by law to take as slaves the 
surrounding Kaffir races, and the life of the 
slave was absolutely at the mercy of his 
master. In 1834, the British government 
abolished slavery by Act of Parliament, pay- 
ing $15,000,000 to the Dutch as compensa- 
tion for the loss of their slaves. Slavery 
was righteous in their eyes, however, and 
in accordance with the Word of God, and, 
no matter what the British government 
might do, they determined that slaves they 
would have; so they and their slaves treked 
north, first to Natal, and when that was de- 
clared British property, to the Orange Free 
State, and, lastly, to the Transvaal. 

In 1848 troubles arose between the Brit- 
ish ard Dutch settlers in the Orange Free 
State, and the Boers determined to drive 
the British out; war was declared, and the 
Boers were badly defeated, and many then 
passed the Orange River, and the Trans- 
vaal was settled for the first time. The na- 
tives are stated to have received them hos- 
pitably, but were repaid by being made 
slaves. ‘ 

In the course of years, the harshness and 
cruelty of the Boers to the natives brought 
the great and warlike tribe of Tzulus 
against them. At this time (in 1876) the 
state of their finances was going from bad 
to worse, and after the fighting with Schu- 
kuni whom they failed to subdue, they 
found that they were on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, their treasury empty, and heavy 
claims against them on all sides. Then, in 
their difficulty, the Boer government, under 
President Dr. Thomas Burgers, called for 
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aid from the British government, who sent 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, armed with the 
necessary authority, to annex the Trans- 
vaal. This was done in 1877, 17th of April, 
and Great Britain fought the Tzulus and 
drove them back to their country, forcing 
them tomake peace. This was a costly war 
and prolonged, costly both in lives and 
money. Then the British government as- 
sisted the Boers with the settlement of their 
‘financial difficulties, and in order to pay 
back by degrees the money which the British 
had expended and advanced, a tax was im- 
posed as a war tax; but finding that the peo- 
‘ple of the Transvaal had really little or no 
money to pay taxes with, Sir Theophilus 
‘Shepstone, with the sanction of her Majesty’s 
government, issued a proclamation suspend- 
ing the law of taxation, and that all pay- 
‘ments already made toward this tax should 
be looked upon and treated as an advance 
on account of ordinary taxes, thus practi- 
cally abolishing, with a stroke of the pen, 
all the debt which they owed to Great Brit- 
ain. But now, that the Boers had got all 
that they wanted, the outlying farmers, un- 
der Kruger and Joubert repudiated the 
annexation, which they declared was not in 
accordance with the wishes of the people. 
‘These views were greatly supported by the 
Midlothian speeches of Mr. Gladstone, and 
the speeches of others in the Liberal party, 
who turned the question to one of political 
advantage. Thus encouraged, in 1880, on the 
20th of December, Lieutenant-colonel R. P. 
Anstruther, of the 94th regiment, with Head- 
quarters companies, band, and colors, was 
escorting a convoy from Lydenberg to Pre- 
toria, two hundred miles, when at Bronk- 
horst Spruit, he was treacherously attacked 
by the Boers. No declaration of war having 
been made, many officers and men were 
killed, as the affair was one of ambuscade. 
Then came the shameful murder of Captain 
J. M. Elliot who,with Captain Ff, R. H. Lam- 
bart, of the Scots Fusiliers, had been taken 
prisoner while traveling peaceably through 
the country. 

Thus the first war began. Then followed 
the battles of Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill, 
in both of which the British troops (small 
detachments) were attacked in force by the 
Boers. Eventually peace was declared. 

The first clause of the terms of peace is 
this: ‘'The Transvaal recognizes as suzer- 
ain the ruler of the British Empire.” That 
peace has been described by excellent au- 
thority as a hideous mistake, as the British 
then had troops passing to the front under 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, sufficient, prob- 
ably, to put an end to the war forever. 


Three years later, 1884, gold was found to 
exist in considerable quantities at Wits Wa- 
tersrand, and there was the usual mining 
rush. English, Americans, German, and 
French poured into the country, and for 
some years were welcomed by the Boer gov- 
ernment, for as the mining increased so aid 
the profits of the Transvaal government. 
Revenue increased enormously, and from 
about £120,000 (or say $600,000) per annum 
in 1893, the revenue rose to somewhere about 
£6,000,000 (or $30,000,000) in 1897. 

The number of Outlanders increasing, the 
Boers began to be afraid of the country be- 
ing overrun with them, and they began to 
put every restriction in their way. Govern- 
ment monopolies were imposed, such as the 

dynamite monopoly, dynamite being the 
most necessary article requisite for mining 
in the hard rock bed of the Rand. They also 
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on the freedom of the Outlanders—thus 
twelve years’ franchise, and then only for the 
Lower Raad, which has really no influence on 
the legislature of the country. Scholars 
would only be taught in the Boer language; 
they had no rights as citizens or as burghers; 
the police are Boers; the municipalities and 
mayors are Boers; but the Outlanders paid 
about nineteen-twentieths of the taxes. The 
magistrates are Boers, and can order an 
Outlander to be expelled the country for 
any trifling offence, or even none at all, 
withouttrial. Latterly, the Supreme Court, 
which exercised a certain justice, has been 
abolished, and a few months ago the police, 
while ostensibly arresting an Outlander for 
a crime of which he was perfectly innocent, 
shot him dead; also a woman was shot in the 
same manner by the police in the streets of 
Johannesburg. 

The taxes are exorbitant, as are the du- 
ties on everything which comes into the 
Transvaal for the Outlanders. For the 
Boers, things are practically free. The mu- 
nicipal administration is a mere name; the 
streets are ill-paved, of drainage there is 
none. Water supplies are likewise wanting; 
the schools are few and far between, and 
only the Boer language is allowed to be 
taught. The police who are Boer, have no 
discipline, and are brutal. Boers only can 
sit as judges, and invariably decide in fa- 
vor of their own countrymen; in short, the 
Outlanders are treated as the Boers treated 
the Kaffirs, or the natives. 

Great Britain has appealed again and 
again to the Boers to improve their treat- 
ment of the Outlanders, but has been 
always received with the same answer: 
“If we grant what you ask, remove the 
question of suzerainty.” What, from the 
foregoing experience, would be the con- 
dition of the Outlander were the suzerain- 
ty question removed, and the Boers allowed 
a free hand? 

The Convention of 1884 is merely an 
amendment of that of 1881, in which the 
suzerain question is distinctly laid down, 
and was not intended, in any way, to repeal 
the Convention of 1881. 

The British government are contending 
with the Boers for exactly similar free- 
dom for the Outlanders that the American 
colonists revolted against England for; viz., 
taxation without representation. 


JUSTICE, 
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Book Reviews and Notices 


The Reformation Settlement: Explained in the 
Light of History and Law. By the Rev. Malcolm 
McColl, D. D., Canon of Ripon. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 563. Price, $2.50 : 
This is the most solid contribution which has 

been made, or which is likely to be made, to the 

literature of the present crisis in England. Its 
learned author is abundantly qualified, probably 
beyond any man of our times, for the treatment 
of his subject. His exposition of it is so lucid 
and masterly that we do not see how the force 
of his argument can be evaded by any fair- 
minded man. Indeed, it may be asserted that it 
has made itself felt more directly and practical- 
ly than any book of this decade. Although it 
has hardly been published six months, four edi- 
tions have been sold, and it is reported that 
since reading it, some forty members of Parlia- 
ment have felt forced to change their votes. It 
is seldom that such results are produced by a 
book. We are well within the bounds of mod- 
eration when we say that no American Church- 
man can form a sound and sensible opinion upon 
the great questions which are convulsing our 
motber Church until he has carefully studied 
this book. It possesses a vital interest for us, 
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both because of our close relationship to the 
ancient mother Church of England, and because 
we know not at what day these questions may 
cross the ocean and confront us. The subjects 
discussed by Canon McColl are: ‘The Reforma- 
tion and its Results,” ““The Presence of Christ 
in the Hucharist,”’ ‘The Eucharistic Sacrifice,” 
“Sacerdotalism,” ‘The Reformation and Auric- 
ular Confession,’’ ‘‘The Intermediate State,” 
“Ecclesiastical Courts and the Ornaments Ru- 
bric,” ‘Anglican and Roman Orders,” and ‘‘The 
Prisoner of the Vatican.” This last is a most 
interesting and important expose of the inner 
history of papal intrigue and ecclesiastica' poli- 
tics, such as but few men could write. It fur- 
nishes the key to many mysteries insoluble to 
the uninitiated. We bespeak a wide circulation 
for this important book in America. 


By James G. K. Mc€lure. 
Fleming H. Revell Com- 


The Great Appeal. 
New York and Chicago: 
pany. Price, 75 cents. 
Dr. McClure has added to the list of valuable 

works on God’s relations to man. He treats of 
God’s appeals to the intellect, the heart, the 
conscience, the memory, the imagination, the 
self-interests, and the will. The subjects are 
handled with great reverence, careful thought, 
and deep insight into character. The excellen- 
cies of the essays are so many that the few 
faults are dwarfed into insignificance. We 
wish the book could be placed in the hands of 
every business man, and every searcher after 
truth who may be tempted to sneer at Chris- 
tianity, for we feel sure the results would be 
most beneficial. Dr. McClure’s knowledge of 
men, gained in the university of which he is 
president, has given him a power that makes 
these essays most valuable, 


Legend-Led. By Amy Lefeuvre. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1. 

The outward appearance of this book, like the 
mechanical execution of its making within, is 
artistic. The legend by which the three merry 
little Thurstons—Claud, Eleanor, and Donald— 
were led, is the beautiful tradition of the Holy 
Grail. Their childish minds missed the loftier 
meaning, and sought only the outward symbol. 
The various adventures through which their 
quest leads them are sometimes funny, some- 
times pathetic, but they learn the truth at last. 
That dear little Gypsy accepts it, is shown in 
the prayer with which the account of her child- 
ish struggle closes: ‘I’ve been trying to find 
you, Lord Jesus, but my heart is going to find 
you now. Please come in and keep there.”’ 

By the Rey. Sherlock 
Fleming H. Re- 


The Pioneer Preacher. 
Bristol. New York and Chicago: 
vell Company. Price, $1.25. 

As an autobiography,this is the most egotistic 
work of the kind we remember ever to have 
read. That the author had a severe struggle for 
his education for the ministerial life, is wit- 
nessed in nearly every page describing his 
youth, That he was in a special manner chosen 
by God to be a preacher, he takes for granted. 
That he had marvelous experiences in the de- 
velopment of his own religious character, and in 
converting others, he does not fail to inform us. 
Why he did not confine himself to this work in- 
stead of engaging in storekeeping in California, 
and afterwards leading emigrants across the 
country to Oregon, we have been unable to dis- 
cover. The author fully realizes his own good- 
ness, and does not fail to tell us the fact. We 
tind nothing in the book to commend it to our 
readers. 


A Mountain Europa. By John Fox, Jr. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.20. 
Here we have another of the author’s Ken- 

tucky stories. Clayton, the hero, voluntarily 

exiles himself from a home of luxury and refine- 
ment in New York, to help retrieve the family 
losses by looking after some claims owned by his 
father. While in the mountains, the threads of 
his life become entangled with those of various 
mountain folk. The title of the book is due to 
the circumstances under which Clayton first 
met the heroine—a wonderfully beautiful moun- 
tain girl. His marriage is followed by the lat- 
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ter’s death, at the hands of her drunken father. 
The various distinct mountain types are well 
depicted, and the story, as regards incident and 
description, an entertaining one. The book is 
well printed, and has exceptionally wide mar- 
gins, 


Evenings with the Sacred Poets. A Series of 
Quiet Talks about the Singers and their Songs. By 
Frederick Saunders, A. M. Page Illustrations, 12. 
Octavo. Price, $2. 

Salad fur the Solitary and the Social. Re- 
dressed and Compounded, with Sundry Esculents, 
Succulents, and Condiments. By Frederick Saun- 
ders. Second Improved Edition. Fifty Illustra- 
tions. Octavo. Price, $2. 

New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


The richness in literary qualities and polite 
acumen of which these two volumes are pos- 
sessed, can hardly be overpraised, and many 
readers of refined tastes will be happy to greet 
them both again in the new and improved edi- 
tions. Mr, Frederick Saunders, their author, 
and late librarian of the Astor Library, New 
York, will long be remembered for the literary 
fullness and nicety of judgment with which his 
works are adorned. Every taste can be grati- 
fied and improved in an half-hour given to the 
perusal of one of his varied and fascinating 
chapters. 


Nannie’s Happy Childhood. By Caroline Leslie 
Field. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Price, $1. 

Nannie’s delightful childhood was spent in 
two worlds—that of real things—pleasant real 
things,—and the other in a dream world, one of 
charming fantasies woven in her own nimble 
brain. ‘‘She grew, mentally and bodily, as only 
children grow who depend for companionship 
upon wise grown folk, and wiser Mother 
Nature.” The “wise grown folk,’’? in Nannie’s 
case, were her grandmother and grandfather, 
and her lovely older sister, named respectively, 
The Good Old Queen, The Good Old King, and 
The Princess. Brown Pink is the other child in 
the story. His life is later interwoven with the 
characters known to Nannie. When the reader 
meets him, he is a lonely little fellow of six, 
living in the city with his lame Aunt Debby and 
the maid. In sharpest contrast to Nannie’s are 
his surroundings. He is shut up in a narrow 
city street, with its “limited vegetation and un- 
limited restrictions.” But he isa philosopher, 
and a cheery one, quite unaware of the pathos 
of his lot. He ‘waited ’most six years for a 
rose,’’ so he is not impatient at the slow coming 
of good fortune, which does finally give him 
more than he had dreamed existed in the world. 
This is a noticeably sympathetic and delicate 
study of child life, in all its phases, and could 
be written only by one who had a marvelous 
power of reading the inmost heart and soul of a 
child. 


Stories of Great National Songs. 
Nicholas Smith. Milwaukee: 
man Company. Price, $1. 
Both author and publisher have conferred a 

benefit on the public by issuing this most charm- 

ing and instructive work. The late war brought 
forth a revival of interest in our own national 
songs. These are given in full, with the history 
of their origin and many delightful anecdotes 
and descriptions of scenes connected with them. 

Capital illustrations of the writers enhance the 

value of the book. The author treats also of the 

national songs of England, France, and Germany. 

He calls special attention to the ignorance of 

Americans of the words of our patriotic odes, 

and then points to the fact that Englishmen, 

Frenchmen, and Germans, can and do sing the 

whole of their songs frequently in large gather- 

ings. He pleads for a greater prevalence of this 
spirit among us. We are sure our readers will 
find the book very well worthy of perusal. 


By Colonel 
The Young Church- 


With Godin the World. By the Rev. Charles H. 
Brent, of St. Stephen’s church, Boston. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, Pp. 144. Price, $1. 

The contents of this book originally appeared 
as a series of papers in St. Andrew’s Cross. We 
are glad to see them in more permanent form, 
and hope they will find many readers. They | 


are singularly straight-forward, manly, and 
helpful in tone. They deal with questions of 
living interest, and abound in practical sugges- 
tions for the conduct of life. The chapters are 
short and right to the point. The great idea of 
Christian fellowship with God and man is 
worked out into a fresh and original form, and 
brought home in a most effective way. We 
strongly recommend the book for general devo- 
tional reading, and especially for use at meet- 
ings of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the 
Daughters of the King. It is beautifully gotten 
up, and in binding and typography is one of the 
handsomest volumes of the year. 


Square Pegs. By Mrs. A.D. T. Whitney. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. Price, 
$1.50. ; 


Mrs. Whitney’s new book is not strikingly un- 
like her nearly two dozen preceding volumes. 
There are several love stories interwoven—a 
theme, as all readers know, always treated by 
the author with dignity and sweet seriousness. 
The pretty cover of the book, its good type and 
paper, make it a suitable gift for girls. 


Strength and Beauty. By J. R. Miller,D. D. New 

York: TT. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1. 

This is a collection of twenty-five addresses on 
various subjects, taking its title from the first. 
“Strength and Beauty” is one of that numerous 
class of religious books which, while not of great 
intellectual value, appeal to many people. These 
addresses will be found helpful, and indeed, 
will give comfort, for they deal with the 
troubles, the temptations, sins, sorrows, etc., of 
everyday life, and in a hopeful way, apply some 
of the great blessings of the Gospel. 


Bible Study by Periods. By the Rev. Henry T. Sell, 
A.M. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Reve 1 
Company. Price, 60 cts. 

There are many useful points in this book, and 

a good deal of valuable information. The Bible- 
class teacher will find it a capital assistant in 
getting up dates and facts without having to 
spend much timein research. The plan of the 
book will doubtless commend itself to many Bib- 
lical students. 


We Four Girls. A Summer Story for Girls. By 
Mary G. Darling. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is another sweet, natural book for girls 
who are not old enough for novel reading, nor 
young enough for fairy tales. For various rea- 
sons, four girls from different families are sent 
for the summer to stay in the country home ofa 
charming, sensible woman, Miss Forrester who 
likes and understands the ways of girls. Each 


selects her own room, which is quaintly named. 
One selects Patience, another Humility, the 
third Generosity, and the fourth Courage. How 
the four, besides having a good time, gain just. 
what they especially need, is pleasantly told in. 
this very readable story. 


Nussns, T. Y. CrowE Ly & Co. are letting their 
light shine to illuminate the juvenile world, in 
‘Sunshine Library,” the last issue of the series 
being entitled ‘Strawberry Hiil,”’ the name of 
an idealfarm., Pleasant scenes are given of the 
life there, and some exciting adventures give 
spice and variety to the tale. 


‘““CHATTERBOX,”’ the children’s favorite annual,. 
makes its appearance early in the season, and 
puts in a strong claim to be first among the pop- 
ular Christmas presents for the little ones. Its 
illustrations, as vgual, are bright and spirited 
and numerous. Every page has something of 
interest for young readers. [Boston: Dana, Estes. 
& Co., 212 Summer street. | 


CassELL’s NaTIoNAL Lrpraky (new series) is. 
issued weekly, at $5 per year, each number con- 
taining some standard literary work. The sub- 
jects of some recent numbers are: ‘‘Hero Wor- 
ship,’’ by Carlyle; ‘Francis Bacon,” by Lord 
Macauley; ‘As You Like It,’ Shakespeare;. 
‘‘Wordsworth’s Poems,” Selected. The series. 
is edited by Prof. Henry Morley. 


Mr. THomAs WHITTAKER, No. 2 Bible House,. 
New York, has purchased the entire stock of 
the American Prayer Book Fund, including the 
electrotype plates of its cheap edition of the- 
Prayer Book; and he will continue to carry on 
the work undertaken by the society in supply- 
ing a cheap Prayer Book for parochial use and 
for gratuitous circulation as a tract. The 
Prayer Book of this edition, printed in clear and 
legible type on superfine paper, and bound in 
durable and attractive cloth covers of various. 
styles to suit the taste of purchasers, will con- 
tinue to be sold at the low price of fifteen to. 
thirty cents per copy, according to style. 


Messrs. D. AppLETON & Co., New York, are 
publishing a very helpful series entitled, ‘‘The 
Library of Useful Stories.’ These present, in 
an interesting and popular way, various. 
branches of useful knowle.ige, by writers of au- 
thority in their various departments. A recent 
issue of this series is entitled, “The Story of the 
Living Machine,’’ by A. W. Conn, Professor of 
Biology in Wesleyan University. It presents a. 
review of the conclusions of modern biology in 
regard to the mechanism which controls the 
phenomena of living activity. There are about. 
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fifty illustrations, helpful to the understanding 
of the text. As to the choice of the word ‘‘ma- 
chine,” by the author, though he attempts to 
justify it by the ingenious comparison of the 
body to a machine, one can hardly feel satisfied 
to having his physical being classified in this 
way. There is something ‘fearful and wonder- 
ful” about the living body which does not enter 
into our conception of mechanics, The author’s 
suggestion that the ultimate living substance 
may have arisen from chemical evolution,is offset 
by the confession, which all honest scientists 
must make, that we know nothing whatever 
about the origin of life. The disclosures of the 
modern microscope, the writer says, have com- 
plicated, rather than simplified, this problem. 
“Weare comparatively as far from the real 
of the natural explanation of life, as we 
were before the discovery of protoplasm.”’ 


Periodicals 


With the November issue, Little Folks begins a 
new volume. lt isan illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for youngest readers, and with it have 
been incorporated Our Little Ones and The Nur. 
sery. The work is well done and well adapted to 
its use. Mothers would almost “‘cry for it” if 
they knew how nice it is to help them in inter- 
esting the little ones. [Published by S. E. Cas- 
sins, Boston, Mass. | 


In the Novemter Forum, ex-Minister to Spain, 
Hon. J. L.M Curry, contributes a valuable ar- 
ticle on “Spain, Living or Dying.’ The author 
contends that there is a prospect, under wiser 
counsels, of a new Spain. With universal edu- 
eation, fidelity to engagements, economy and 
honesty of administration, freedom of religion, 
more liberal commercial regulations, reliance on 
intelligent and skilled labor, Mr. Curry holds 
that Spain may yet take a high and honorable 
place among the nations of the earth. 


The Fortnightly Review for October contains two 
good articles on the Dreyfus case, and another 
important contribution on ‘Australian Federa 
tion—From the Inside,” by Harold G. Parsons. 
To a Churchman, however, the cream of this 
number is the article on ‘‘The Lambeth Decis- 
ion,” by Canon Malcolm MacColl who, in his 
trenchant style, shows the weakness of the 
archiepiscopal ‘‘opinion,’’ and this is followed 
by a very fair and temperate paper, ‘‘The True 
Meaning of the ‘Crisis in the Church’,” by ‘‘An 
Oxford Tutor.” Whoever this tutor may be, he 
is a vast improvement upon the ‘Four Tutors” 
who led the attack upon Newman over fifty 
years ago. It is well to think of this. 


The New England Magazine for November con- 
tains a graphic account of ‘The Great Boston 
Fire of 1872,’ written by Mr. Robert G. Fitch, 
of the Boston Transcript, and illustrated with 
excellent reproductions from photographs. Mr. 
A. F. Weber’s paper on ‘‘American Economists 
of To-Day” attests the value of our schools of 
economic and political science, paying tribute to 
those who have done notable work in these 
fields during the last decade. Mr. W. Henry 
Winslow’s chapter on John Ruskin isa careful 
and critical estimate of Ruskin, especially on 


the side of his art interests. The Editor’s Ta- 
ble. takes up the subject of the true teaching of 
patriotism and good citizenship in the schools, 


If Mr. Swinburne cannot write any better 
poetry than his sonnet,‘‘After the Verdict—Sep- 
tember, 1899” (and some other of his recent ef- 
fusions), he would be well advised to go into a 
state of placid restfulness for a season. This 
effusion is on the first page of The Nineteenth 
Century for October. ‘The Situation in South 
Africa—a Voice from the Colony,” by the Rev. 
C. Usher Wilson, ought to be read by those 
many Americans who think the Boers are a na- 
tion of saints, and the British a horde of tyrants. 
Mrs. Humptrey Ward persists in her plea that 
the Established Church should embrace Unita- 
rians and Turks, heretics and infidels in gen- 
eral. The best articles on Church subjects are 
“The Church Crisis and Disestablishment,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Cobb, and ‘‘Lambeth and ‘Libera- 
tion’,”’ by Mr. Geo. W.E Russell, and the lat- 
ter is very slashing and hits hard. 


Albert Robida is the subject of an appreciative 
article by M. Octave Uganne, in the November 
number of The Magazine of Art. 
an enthusiastic review of Robida’s work, the 
writer says: Robida has just come to the front 
asan architect; it ishe who bas planned theOld 
Paris,’ which will be one of the wonders of the 
International Exhibition of 1900. Here will be 
restorations of the most curious buildings of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—dungeons, 
towers, barbicans, posterns, streets reminiscent 
of Rabelais—all the work of this strange artist, 
embodied, constructed, vitalized. Near the 


FOR CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. J. A. REGESTER, S. T. D. 


Church Lesson Books. 
V1. l.—THE CHURCH CATECHISM. Vol. II.—THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Vol IIIl.— THE CHURCH 
YEAR. Vol. [V.—THE SACRAMENTS. 


These books may be used as others in Sunday- 
school instruction, put will be found specially adapted 
to a school working in grades and needing separate 
books upon the several subjects included in the 
series. They are also intended to supply a need of 
cheap and simple manuals in connection with the: 
preparation of candidates for Confirmation. 

Pues: strongly bound in paper boards. 15 cents 
each. 


By THE REV. WALKER GWYNNE. 


Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
ACCORDING TO THE CHUR H CATECHISM AND 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 650th Thousand. 
Senior Grade with Glossary for Teachers and 
the Oldest Scholars, 25 cents; Middle Grade, 15 
cents; Junior Grade, 10 cents; Primary Grade, 6 
cents. 
“Invaluable to any Sunday-school teacher.’’—Lif- 
erary Churchman, London. 
‘ A more successful attempt to supply a great need 
has never been made in the American Church.’’—The 
Churchman, New York. 


In concluding | Bible Lessons for the Christian Year. 


ILLUSTRATING THE CHURCH CATECHISM, 150th 


Thousand, 


There are two series of these Lessons, one on 
the Old Testament and the other on the New. 
The Primary Grade of each series is attractively 
illustrated. Senior Grade for Teachers and the 
Oldest Scholars, 25 c-nts; Middle, Junior, and 
Primary Grades, 12 cents each. 

“This truly very superior work.’—Church Bells,. 

ndon. 

“We admire the clearness, analytic power, and 
point of the lessons.”—7he Churchman, New York. 


By THE REV. H. H. OBERLY, D. D. 


Pont de l’Alma a broad stage may already be | pessons on the Prayer Book Catechism 


seen supported on piles, and extending along 
the shore over the Seine. There, next spring, 
will rise the buildings chosen for reproduction to 
give us an idea of ‘‘old Paris,’? and there lords 
and citizens in costumes of the past will meet 
the visitor as he enters by the Porte Saint- 
Michel, and do the honors of the P1e-aux-Clercs, 
the Pont-au-Change, the old Louvre, the Grand 
Chatelet, and what not more. [Cassell & Co., 
New York. | 


Booker T. Washington whose pre-eminent 
leadership in the affairs of his race is universal- 
ly admitted, opens the November Atlantic with 
“The Case of the Negro.’? Apropos of the 
Philippine troubles, Hugh Clifford, British resi- 
dent at Pahang, Malay States, contributes a 


FOR THE USE OF CHILDREN. 

First Series—DocTRINE. Secoud Series—Con- 
puct. Third Series—WorsHIP. Part 1—The 
Lord's Prayer. Part 2—The Sacraments. Price, 
10 cents each. 

Handbook to the above, with Suggestions for- 
Catechists and Teachers, 5 cents. 

“Tt seems to me to meet a want that has long been 
felt.”,—Bishop Williams. 

‘“Calculateu at once to increase the interest in the 
most important duty of catechetical instruction.’’— 
Bishop Doane. 

“An excellent course of instruction, both as to 
method and matter.’’—Bishop Seymour. 


BY THE REV. WM. HAWKES PoTT, PH. D. 


The Life of the King. 
Being a Course of Instruction in the life of our 
Lord in thirty-six lessons adapted for use 1n the 
Sunday-school. Net 15 cents. Second Hd tion. 
“Will find a hearty welcome in all quarters, and 
needs only to be examined to make itsown permanent 


valuable article, ‘A Lesson from the Malay | place.’—The Churchman. 
States,” based on the knowledge derived from | The Founding of the Kingdom. 


his long experience among Malay tribes. 
Charles A. Conant discusses the question, ‘‘Can 
New Openings be Found for Capital?’* showing 


Lessons for Advanced Classes—intended to folow 
Lessons on the Life of the King. 8vo, paper 
cover. Net, 15 cents. Second Hui ion. 
From the Bishop of Rhoae Island: ‘I have never 
seen a more vivid and real sketch of the Apostolic 


the wonderful and innumerable changes that Age. It ought to be in the hands of all our young peo- 


have taken place during the present century, 
which continually demand new and more ex 
tended fields for business. In ‘'The Good Gov- 
ernment of an Empire,’’? William Cunningham 
furnishes a brief, but sharply cut, exposition of 
the management of great colonial empires. He 
points out for American benefit wh t he con- 
ceives to be the duty of the future for all those 
who believe in the extension of civilization. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell discusses the rank of 
Van Dyke as a painter. Rollin Lynde Hartt 
treats of the Ohioans in an entertaining vein of 


Nelson’s 


Paper. 


American-Made 


= Prayer Books 


Commarea ey 


at Hymnals 


Beautifully Printed on Fine White and Celebrated India 
Numerous Editions. 


The Churchman Says: 

“Tn our opinion, the workmanship of these volumes cha'lenges comparison with} ifit 
does not actually excel, that of similar books printed anywhere else in the world.” 

The Living Church says: 

“One has to see and handle the books to know how beautiful they are.” 


iN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. Write for catalogue to 


_ THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


‘ 


ple, and old people, too.’’—Fé. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, 
D.D, LL.D. 


A Course of Lessons for Advanced Sunday~ 


School Scholars vppon rHH HISTORY OFTHE 
CHURCH FROM APOSTOLIC ‘'IMEs TO OUR OWN 
Day. By E M.M. Paper, 88 pages. Net, 15 cents. 


A Plain Catechism of Church Teaching. 
By Rey. W. H. V1IBBERT, S. T. D., author of “A 
Piain Catechism on Confirmation,” etc. 50 pages. 
Net, 10 cents. 


| The Church Catechism, 

: y Mrs. CHARLES H. SMITH. With Illustrations 
and Simple Explanations intended for the younger 
children of the Church. Net, 10 cents. 

“We predict ‘or this happily conceived infant-class 
manual a success equal to that of the Calvary Cate- 

.chism.’'—Bishop Perry. 

A list of Mrs. Smith's other books will be 
sent upon application. 

The Christian Faith and the Christian Life. 
A Catechism on the Doctrine of the Church. By 
Rnv. R _H. NgLSON, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia. Paper boards. Net, 20 cents. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Trinity Course of Instruction. 

‘A Method of teaching the Prayer Book. By the 
Rev. C. M. BECKWITH 164 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Life Lessons from the Prayer Book. 
By the BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, Dc. A Manual 
of Instrucvion for Bibie Classes. By the RIGHT” 
REy. H, Y. SATTERLEEH, D.D. Net, 25 cents. 
“The use of Dr. Satterlee’s manual will result in. 
training up sound, intelligent Churchmen.’’—Jow@ 
Churchman. 


Samples of the above books will be sent, upon ap- 
plication, to any of the clergy for examination. 


JAMES POTT & CO,, Pub’ishers,. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York. 
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fact and fun, description and criticism. Miss 
-Johnston’s ‘To Have and to Hold” continues to 
‘be a most remarkable novel. 


The cover design of The Century Magazine for 
‘November includes a portrait of Cromwell, 
printed in four tints; while. the frontispiece— 
also in tints—is a -wood-engraving by T.J ohnson, 
from Cooper’s painting of the Protector in Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge. The illustra- 
tions in John Morley’s study of Cromwell, and 
the drawings and marginal sketches for ‘The 
Biography of a Grizzly,’ are also in color. There 
is a hitherto unpublished poem by the late 
-James Russell Lowell; the adventures of a boat- 
load of castaways on the Pacific are told by 
Mark Twain; Governor Roosevelt writes with 
characteristic forcefulness of ‘‘Military Prepar- 
edness and Unpreparedness”; a poem, ‘‘The 
' «Golden Crown Sparrow of Aiaska,’? by John 
Burroughs, is the mellow fruit of a recent travel 
trip to northern latitudes; and a humorously 
gruesome piece of realistic fiction, by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, is “The Autobiography of a Quack.” 
‘In the life-story of a farmer and *longshore 
sailor living near his summer home in Maine, 
President Eliot, of Harvard, resumes his occa- 
sional contributions on ‘The Forgotten Mill- 
ions.” Captain Slocum continues his ‘single- 
handed” cruise around the world. Short st_ries 
and verses complete the issue. 


Books Received 
Under thir ead will be announced all books received 
rup to the weet of publiction. Further nolice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 
HARPER & BROs. 


A Confident To morrow. By Brander Matthews, Illus- 
trated. $1 50, 


-Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. The Haworth Ed- 
ition. $1.75 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


Con’emperayien: By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


The Four Gospels From a Lawyer’s Standpoint. By 
Edmund H. Bennett, LL. D. $2. 


Beuy Leicester’s Christmas. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

BL. 

Diese and Immortality. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
1. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Where Hels. By C. B. McAfee. 25c. 
Environment. By J. G. K. McClure. 25ce. 


The Bible Definition of Religion. By the Rev. Geo. 
Matheson, VD. D. 30. 


Laos Folk-Lore of Farther India. By Katherine N. 
Fieeson. 75c, 
Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


~One of Those Coincidences, By Julian Hawthorne. $1. 
The Expert Cleaner. Compiled by H. J. Seaman. 7ac. 
The Miracle of Missions. By A. T Pierson, D.D. $1. 

LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Philadelphia 


Beacon Lights. By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., LL.D., 
L. H. D, $2.50. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 
“The Kipling Birthday Book. Compiled by Joseph 
Finn. 50c, 
Nacey Hanks. By Uaroline H. Hitchcock. 50c. 
Forps, HowarD & HULBERT 
Philosophie Nuggets. 50c. 
Dotson. the Young Inventor. By Edward S. Ellis. 


Dumas & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Wiid Flowers from Palestine, Gathered and Pressed 
by the Rev. H. B. Greene, B. D. 
DANA, EstEs & Co., Boston 
Peggy. By Laura E. Richards, $1.25. 


T, Y. CROWELL & Co. 
Barrack Room Ballads. By Rudyard Kipling. $1. 


The House of Seven Gables. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. $1. 


Hiawatha. By H. W. Longfellow. $1. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 81. 

Lucile. By Owen Meredith. 31. 

Evangeline. By H. W. Longfellow. $1. 

Prue andI. By Geo, W. Curtis. 81. 

The Abbe Constantine. By Ludovic Halevy. $1. 
Sunbeams and Moonbeams. By Louise R. Baker. 50c. 


Rat onal Education for Girls. By Elizabeth Hutchin- 
son Murdock. 35e. 


The Trend of the Century. By Seth Low 35c. 
“ Oppesiinitles for Culture. By Jeannette M. Dougherty, 


é5¢, 


The Choice of a College for a Boy. B Cc. F. Thwing, 
D. D., LL. D. 35e. - 8 bara 


Strawberry Hill. By Mrs. ©. F. Fraser. 50c. 


The Secret of Gladness. By the Rev. J. R. Miller. 60c. | 


“The Artistic Ordering of Life. By A. S. Cook, Ph.D., 
L. H. D. 365c. 


Character the Grandest Thing in the World. By O.S. 
Marden. 35¢. 


Art and Morality. By F. Brunetiere. 3be. 
Cheerfulness as a Life Power. By O. S. Marden. 35c. 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 
The Trinity Course of Church Instruction. By the Rev. 
C. M. Beckwith. 2c. 

. D. APPLETON & Co. 
The Insect World. By C. M. Weed, D.Sc. 60c. 
About the Weather. By M. W. Harrington. 
The Story of the Fishes. By J. N. Baskett, M. A. 
The Half-Back. By R. H. Barbour. 81.50. 
The Log of a Sea Waif. By F. T. Bullen. $1.50. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston 
Peloubet’s Notes on the International Lessons. $1.25. 


BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETY 


Millennial Dawn. SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
THH MACMILLAN COMPANY * aes abr ig se the Empress Model. 
, ore than two hundred thousand organs were 
Wiha Ravelanon of Jesus. By G. H. Gilbert, Ph. D., aan in gar SGT patos this instrument was per- 
. Dee 81.25. fecte 18 the result of great experience in make 
E. P. DuTTON & Co. ing for all purposes for everybody mio: 
Cleared for Action. By W. B. Allen. 81.25. Lhe missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
Little Folks at Brookside. By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king's 
$1.25. palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The gel’ 
Dopp, MEAD & Co, Muemieceere og So ena Se Theo. 
‘ T; 5 adwic mi r 
The Carved Cupboard. By Amy LeFeuvre. $1. scores of great musicians have’ written words: a 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY hi ho Sankey een Hamlin elas 
ry Fy nq a e eca, 

The Crown of Life. By George Gissing. $1.50. signed for and is Beh Tra! Sankey) is vie Se 
Little Soidiers and Sailors. By Mabel Humpbrey. for churches, lodges, schools. and homes. Cash with 
$1.25. order price, $180.00. Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 
Cupid and The Foot-Lights. By James L. Ford. Il- We have accumulated organ information for 45 
lustrated by Archie Guan, $1.50. years. Write us about organs if you are interested. 

filasons Hanlin € 
Harvest Frestivats.—From many quarters we Hl mM 0; 

hear of dreadful atrocities committed by well- BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


meaning but misguided people in this season of 
harvest festivals. One informant vouches for 
the truth of his statement that last Sunday 
there were to be seen on either side of the altar 
in his parish church, baskets filled with coal. 
Doubtlessthe local crop is the vegetable growth 
in question, but we never heard of a harvest 
time for that product before. We have read in 
sacred allegory of the living coal upon the altar, 
but we fail to seeany symbolism in this grimy 
offering. When such things are actually per- 
petrated, is it any wonder that the following 
incident should be a true one? A local baker, 
the other day was asked to send a contribution 
to the harvest festival. He willingly consented, 
and on the appointed day his boy appeared car. 
rying a large consignment of jim tarts, mince 
pies, and slices of cake. But if eggs and coal 
and dolls, and suchlike gear, are considered fit- 
ting ‘ornaments of the Church” within the 
meaning, but, without the sanction of the act, 
why not the “rollicking bun and the gay Sally 
Lunn’’? Oh, for a saving sense of the ridiculous! 
—The Church Times. 


IE HE AE Ee RE He Re aE sone oeneenees 


Church Plans 
For Sale 


The plans of an Eastern church 
are offered for sale, providing 
for an edifice of wood, strictly 
on Gothic lines,with tower 13x17 
feet at base, and 56 feet high; 
body of church 65x88 feet, with 
clerestory and open roof, sup- 
ported by trusses. Cost of com- 
pleted structure, $5,000. Partic- 
ulars can be obtained of 


G. B., care of The Living Church. 
rte rere r ret Tt TT Ts 
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THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE VOCALION ISITS EXQUISITE TONE 


RGANS BUILT on the Vocalion system are 

pre-eminently fitted for church services. 

They havea full, rich, diapason tone and a 

peculiar delicacy in the string registers, 

which make them of inestimable value as an accom- 
paniment to the human voice. 

The method of tone production is radically dif- 
ferent from all others. It gives the pitch as a fixed 
quality, free reeds being used for the purpose. In 
connection with each reed there is a pipe or chamber 
through which the tone passes and which determines 
its quality. By this means the reed is given a smooth, 
fluty quality of tone as well as resonance and remark- 
able power. 

The distinctive features of the Vocalion are 

Tonal superiority ; 
Compactnessof form in proportion to capacity. .. 


Variety of registration ; 
And price. 


We wish to call the attention of all church societies 
contemplating the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, a 
full description of which we shall be glad to furnish upon 
application’ Send for Catalogue G. 


Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 
THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 
18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST:, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago, Ill.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street. 
Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & Sons Co.,162 Boylston Street. 
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FREE— 


Every Week to 
Jan. I, 1900... 


attractiveness of the 


—EE 
Every Week's 


‘ne See Subscription Offer Below. 


paper for family read- 
ing. It has. assem- 
bled as contributors 
not only the most pop- 
ular story-tellers but 
also famous soldiers 
and sailors, statesmen, 
scientists and travel- 
lers. Among them are 


Issue Equals a 


1zmo Volume 
of 175 Pages. 


FREE — 


The Companion 


Calendar... 


#27A Rare Souvenir in Twelve Colors. 


Gen. Wesley Merritt. 
Gen. “ Joe’? Wheeler. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Walter Camp. 
Reginald de Koven. 
Margaret Deland. 
Bishop Henry Potter. 
John Philip Sousa. 


Sie us your ad- 
dress on a postal 


card, and we will mail 


Ke 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Youths 
Companio} 


Issued Every Week — $1.75 a Year. 


HE volume for 1900 

will again exemplify © 
the unceasing efforts of the 
publishers to increase the 


you our Illustrated Announcement of the 1900 
volume and sample copies of the paper Free. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the price of a year’s 

subscription, with this slip or the name of this paper, will receive 
The Companion Free for the remaining weeks of 1899, the beautiful 
Companion Calendar, and the 52 issues of the new volume to Jan., Igor. 


\ mt 7 
\ N ) 
es) RD 


Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt. 
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Pamphlets Received | 
Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. Cassell & 
~ Co. 


The Place of the Laity in Church Work. By Frank 

““Silverlock. S. P. C. K., London. 

The Financial System of the Church. By the Rev. 
1. R. Hughes. S. P. C. K., London. 

“The Grounds of our Belief. By the Bishop of Gibral- 
ter, S. P.C. K., London. 


Links of English History in the Prayer Book. By 
H. E. Malden, M. A. S. P. C. K., London. 

On the Right of Consecration of Churches. 
Bishop of Salisbury. S. P.C. K. 

A Kalender of Hymns Ancient and Modern. Oxford 
University Press. 

Grace Church, San Francisco, and its Future. By the 
Rey. W. F.. Nichols, D.D. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Conference of Church 
Clubs of the United States. 


By the 


A Catechism for Young Children. By Mrs. Charles H. 
Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the American Church 
Missionary Society. 


ere Inglis. By the Rev. H. V. White, M.A., Dub- 

lin. 

Sermon Preached at the Consecration of the Rt. Rev. 
J. M. Francis, by the Bishop of Springfield. 


Fifteenth Anniversary Sermon by the Rev. A. St. . 
John Chambre, D D , Lowell, Mass. 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


tn Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., ux. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


The Temple Treasury 
Selections from the Old and the New Testament 
for Each Day of the Year. 


2 vols. (4x5%), flexible morocco, $2.00. 


“The compiler has desired to give the text of the Bible 
with references arranged so as to present in ani structive 
form ‘the Scriptures’ of our Lord’s time, togcther with 
those written af er the day of Pentecost.” 

The form is that of the well-known Temple Shakes- 
peare. 


The Romance of 
Our Ancient Churches 


By SARAH WILSON. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations by ALEX. ANSTED. 
12mo, 184 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Those interested in the ancient Churches of England 
will find much to please them in this attractive book. 


A Memoir of 


William F, Moulton, D,D,, 


Late Headmaster of the Leys School, Cambridge, 
England. 


By W. FIDDIAN MOULTON. 
With a chapter on Biblical Work and Opinions by 
JAMES HOPE MOULTON. 
8vo, with Portrait, $2.50. 


Dr. Moulton became widely known a3 one of the most 
valued members of the New Testament Company for the 
Revision of the Scriptures. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ; 
ol West 23d Street, New York. 


= 


< CHRISTMAS ORDERS 


are invariably left to within a 
Hill week or ten days, and then 
wanted immediately—only experienced and 
proven-by-test hands can work on these 
orders, and while we are able to respond to 
the briefest notice, more satisfactory results 
are obtained by allowing sufficient time for 
correspondence, submitting of samples, sug- 
gestions by experienced workmen, and the 
many little details that insure satisfaction. 

That fine Surplice, Cassock, Stole for the rec- 
tor’s Christmas gift. or ‘‘anything clerical,’ 
can be supplied by us just as cheaply as if made 
at home—cheaper,when you consider the fit, ap- 
pearance, and absence of annoyance to you. 
Will you write us now? We can prove a won- 
derful help to you. 

E. O. THOMPSON'S SONS, 


ECCLESIASTICAL OUTFITTERS, . 
908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


It you are filling a missionary box and want Cloth- 
ing or Vestments, write us; we give a special price 
and other conditions. BOUTS: 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials. 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


J & R. LAMB, * CAzMINESI- 


NEW YORK, 
CARYL COLEMAN, President. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. *‘ 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows ™*42,by John Hardman & Co, 


5 London and Birmingham. 
American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


“OXFORD” Prayer Booxs ano Hymnats 


PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1899: 


‘The Oxford’? Elongated 
Ked Rubric Editions. 


The Most Exquisite Editions of Prayers and Hymaals 
Yet Made, 


Superbly printed on Fine White and the Famous ‘‘Oxford” 
India Papers. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Also a New Edition of the 


"OXFORD" MINION 48mo PRAYER-BOOK, 


The largest type 48mo Prayer-Buok in the market, These 
new editions, with the 


NEW "OXFORD" LONG PRIMER 24mo and NEW 
PICA 12mo 


issued during the past year, piaces the “Oxford” Prayer-Book 
aad Hymnal Line in advance of all others. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


Oxfor d University BE ress, AMERICAN BRANCH, 


93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ST. MARY'S, KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ST. MARY’S, Knoxville, is one of the old- 
est institutions in the State, yet up to the 
times in its appointments and methods. 
Withits superb buildings and equipment, its 
healthy location, its corps of experienced in- 
structors, its more than thirty years of con- 
tinuous success, it may fairly claim a place 
among the leading institutions for the pre- 
paratory and higher education of women. 
The course in music is notably advanced, 
being under Wm. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, Visiting Director. Daily exercise under the Sargent 
system of Gymnastics, and in the open air has secured splendid results in physical development, 
Eighteen States and Territories were last year represented among its one hundred and twenty 


Address the 
REV. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, D. D., Rector and Founder (1868). 


THE CHOIR OFFICE BOOK CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0, 


The Daily and Occasional Offices and the Office of 720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Holy Communion set to Anglican and Plain-Song MOMUMENTS 


Music, as used in Trinity Church, New York. 
Edited by A. H. MESSITER, Mus, Doc., 

Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 
Send for our ‘Helps in the Selec- 


ORGANIST OF TRINITY CHUROH, NEW YORK. 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


students. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; sold to churches at 75 cents. 


In this book will be found music for all the Church’s 
services; the simplest chant or the elaborate anthem 
services can be rendered from it in all their details. 

“Rich and varied in all its resources. Dr. Messiter has 
placed the type of Trinity church use within reach of 
all Church congregations.’’"— The Living Church. 


E. & Je B. Young & C0... Weer Calon, 
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The household 


To and Fro 
A LOVE STORY 
BY MRS. NEIL MACLEOD 
From The Quiuer 


aes great mail steamer, bound for Aus- 
tralia, was cutting steadily through the 
‘dancing waves, under a cloudless sky. The 
stern mountainous coast of Crete lay to the 
left, with the snow shining here and there 
on the brown hill-tops. The days of sick- 
ness and misery were over, and the passen- 
gers had formed themselves into those little 
groups, or cliques, which indicate so curi- 
ously the laws of human affinity. One of the 
last among the travelers to find compan- 
ions had been a young nurse, in a pretty, 
flowing uniform of dark blue. She was too 
serious and gentle to quite suit the fast, vi- 
vacious young people on board; while she 
was at the same time too youthful herself 
and of too strongly marked a character to 
be altogether at home amongst their elders. 
She seemed also to be a little set apart by 
the fact that she was going out to India as a 
medical missionary. 

“T really feel that I hardly know how to 
approach her, her manner is sometimes so 
sstilland reserved,” remarked even good-na- 
tured Mrs. MacNab who knew everybody 
-on board; ‘‘but she is so sweet and pretty, 
‘poor dear, that I can’t help looking at her.” 

During the last day or two, however, the 
girl had ceased to be asolitary figure. Her 
new acquaintance was an active, muscular 
young Scotchman, sandy-haired, gray-eyed, 
‘and of a forcible type of countenance. He 
had deserted the little knot of young men 
-who had been his first companions, and now 
these two paced up and down the deck with 
rapid vigorous steps, talking busily. 

At first they only spoke of the countries 
along whose shores they sailed—of Gibraltar, 
Malta, Italy, Greece; of soldiers and sail- 
ors, and of life in the far colonies—for 
Kenneth Grant, the young man in ques- 
tion, was going to New Zealand. 

Before long, however, their talk began to 
be more personal and confidential. They 
ceased to walk about, but sat quietly 
together on their low deck chairs, seeming 
to deprecate any attempt to add to their 
company. They had asubject of overwhelm- 
ing interest to discuss. This subject was 
their future—the life and career which 
each had chosen—and they did not agree at 
all in their views of the matter. 

“7 think it is a great mistake of yours, 
this going to India, you know,” declared 
the young man boldly, one day, when they 
were ensconced side by side in a cosy corner, 
under the deck awning. ‘‘How do you sup- 

“pose you will stand the climate, for one 
thing?” 

May West smiled slightly, though her 
eyes were grave, andshe was visibly a little 
_ shocked by his sudden speech. 

“Oh, I’m very strong,” she said presently; 

‘*but I never thought much about it. I don’t 
-mind heat in the least.” 

“That’s because you don’t know what it 
is,” returned the other. ‘‘Besides, as to 
nursing and teaching sick and ignorant peo- 
ple, isn’t there plenty of such work to do at 

“home, if any one like you ought to doit at 

_ all?” he added, with a ring of jealeus discon 
tent in his tone. 

. “But if you thought, that this was the very 

thing you must do, that you were drawn— 


called—to it?’? The girl’s voice was low, 
and had a thrill of aweinit. Her eyelashes 
drooped; she looked very sweet and grave; 
but her companion felt that she was provok- 
ingly far away from ordinary views and con- 
siderations. . 

There was a minute’s silence, then he de- 
manded somewhat aggressively, ‘‘'What’s 
the idea, now? What do you think that you, 
specially, are going to achieve amongst 
these miserable native folks, for instance?” 

‘‘How can you speak so? You know nothb- 
ing at all about them,” she responded indig- 
nantly, with a sudden flash in her large gray 
eyes. : 

‘Do you?” was the quick retort. ‘‘Well, 
well, I won’t press it; only it seems to me 
that you look at all this business through a 
haze of rose color. You imagine a gorgeous, 
dream-like land, where the sun is always 
shining, and there are domes, and minarets, 
and palm trees—all that sort of thing, Then 
you fancy yourself coming like an angel 
amongst a lot of black and yellow women 
and children, who’ll love you to adoration, 
and do whatever you bid them, until they are 
as good as you are yourself.” 

‘Indeed, indeed, I don’t; you put it quite 
unfairly,’’ protested the young girl, with 
glowing cheeks, but with aslight tendency to 
laugh at the relentlessly expressed fraction 
of truth in the young man’s picture, 


“Yes you do,” insisted he. ‘I gather it 
from what you say yourself; and you cannot 
in the least realize the heat and exhaustion, 
the unhealthy places you will go into, the 
selfish stupidity of the low, inferior people 
you will work amongst, the sin and misery 
of it all.” 

Another little pause followed; then May 
West said gently, but in a tone that ex- 
pressed settled resolution: ‘‘These very 
things—the sin and misery—are just what 
make me want todo this work. If the peo- 
ple are what you say, they need the help 
Ican give themall the more.” Ina lighter 
vein she aded: ‘‘Of course I expect plenty 
of disagreeables.” 


“Disagreeables in the abstract,’ put in 
her friend pertinaciously. 

“Don’t you think I am tolerably patient 
with disagreeables in the concrete?” she 
asked demurely, measuring him up and down 
with her soft yet courageous, glance. 

He started to his feet. ‘‘After such a 
pungent sting as that, I may as well go and 
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have a smoke,” he remarked; ‘‘but I meant 
well, Miss West, and I wish some cleverer 
person had said the same things to you be- 
fore now.” 

May only smiled. ‘‘It would have made no 
difference,” was all she answered. 

After this skirmish the two young people 
rather avoided each other for a little while. 
Kenneth feared that he had spoken too un- 
reservedly, and had perhaps even lost the de- 
lightful new friend to whom it was so mys- 
teriously easy to say exactly what he 
thought. He was an idiot, he told himself. 
She was embarked on her venture; why 
should he damp her sweet enthusiasm? He 
would apologize, if she would only give him 
a chance. But May West had not heeded 
what he said much; she had been princi- 
pally struck by his manner, his personality. 
He interested her, and she felt more soli- 
tary than ever, now that she was once again 
thrown back upon herself, 


‘After all, though, I must not mind being 
lonely,” she thought. ‘‘I shall often have to 
put up with that whenI am out in India.” 

It was evening, and she was standing at 
the vessel’s side in the soft, warm darkness, 
watching the phosphorescent light that 
gleamed on the water. ‘‘God will take care 
of me,” she murmured simply, half as the 
expression of a consoling idea, half as a 
sighed-out prayer for protection against 
unknown future sorrow. Suddenly she 
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started, for some one had paused beside her, 
laying a hand on the rail close to her own. 
It was Kenneth Grant, of course. 

“T hope you are not very angry about 
what I said the other day,” he pleaded, in a 
subdued, friendly tone. ‘‘Your aims are so 
much higher than mine, your life so much 
nobler, I had no right to speak at all on the 
matter.” 

“Oh, no; I did not mind very much,” she 
answered quickly; ‘‘but I should like to ask 
you just one question.” 

“Ask anything you like,’” he returned 
fervently. ; 

“Well, did you really mean what you said 
—was it your actual thought?” 

‘Ves, it was,” came the decided response. 
“Only I was an ass to express it; besides, 
possibly I was quite wrong. After all, you 
will live two lives, as it were, by seeking 
new work in a new country—-satisfy your 
curiosity—-widen your experience——”’ He 
stopped, checked by the curious little smile 
which played about her lips, as she turned 
slightly, and the electric light flashed upon 
her face. 

‘You almost seemed to be speaking a for- 
eign language just now,” she explained. 
‘‘What you say is so totally unlike my own 
way of thinking about my work. Shall we 
walk up and down a little?” 

They turned and paced the deck. The 
night breeze was blowing, the waves raced 
past the ship. The smoke, the stars, the 
light clouds—all seemed to be flying from 
them like the moment’s opportunity. 

‘You haven’t asked your question yet,” he 
reminded her presently. 

“Yes, I have; but I want to ask another. 
You criticise me severely; now what do 
you mean to do in New Zealand? What is 
your great idea? I think I ought to have 
my turn atcriticism.” 

‘‘T want to make money,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘It doesn’ sound very pretty, and yet 
that.is about the whole scheme.”’ 


‘‘Why?” Such a soft, innocent, quietly 
spoken monosyllable, yet Kenneth was 
strangely taken aback by it. 


“T must get on,” he answered, recovering 
himself. ‘‘Every man has his way to make 
in some shape or other. I hate a life 
of routine and sitting still. I like outdoor 
work, and I don’t mind roughing it; but ’m 
quite practical, I’ve no romance.”’ 

She bit her lip. ‘‘But you would like to 
be useful?” she questioned, rather timidly. 

‘*T don’t know——perhaps, if it came in by 
the way. I am fighting for my own hand, 
yousee. I must go ahead.” 

‘‘Not at the expense of others?” 

“Sometimes, no doubt. It’s the way of 
the world. Nearly everyone is selfish; if I 
don’t take advantage of circumstances, some- 
body else will, and I don’t propose to sit 
down and watch their game.” 

“There is just one thing not to be lost 
sight of.” May spoke softly, though her 
breathing quickened. 

“What is that? My precious character, 
talents, andsoon? They must take care of 
themselves!” 

‘Not exactly. It is just that you must not 
lose sight of what you are intended for— 
what God intends for you.” 

He made no reply, and when she could 
bear the silence no longer,she said suddenly, 
“Good-night, Mr. Grant, I’m rather tired 
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this evening,” and flitted from him into the 
companion way. 

“Tt had to be said,” she whispered when 
alone in her cabin; ‘‘but, oh! why are we so 
near in one way and so far, far apart in 
another? I will keep away from him—he 
hurts me. I forget my work, and I lose hold 
of my hopes about it; all seems to grow dim 
and unreal. Never mind: it will soon, soon 
be over!” 

If this last idea were intended to afford 
solace, it did not appear to be very success- 
ful, for she broke down and sobbed bitterly. 
Then she dried her tears, with inward self- 
reproach, and lay down, never dreaming 
that the great tide of human love was steal- 
ing warmly round her heart. 

May wakened early one morning to find 
the steamer stationary. Instead of the throb 
of the engines, a chorus of chattering cries 
filled her ears. The air was very hot and 
still down below, so she hastened to dress 
and goon deck. A scene as novel as beau- 
tiful met her eyes. It was Colombo, the 
place of parting, and they were anchored in 
the harbor. 

‘‘And how do you like your first sight of 
India?” inquired Mrs. MacNab,a determined 
looking but kindly old lady in spectacles, 
who was one of her principal friends on 
board. 

“Oh, it is beautiful! 
could be half so lovely. 
of it.” 

‘““We must go ashore together,” said Mrs. 
MacNab. ‘I want to buy some.things and 
have adrive, but I should never muster cour- 
age by myself, the natives are so trouble- 


some.” 
Nothing, however, could spoil her enjoy- 


ment of this wonderful day. They seemed 
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to have stepped into fairyland. The ae ey 


cal vegetation, the gorgeous scarlet and 
yellow blossoms, the pungent, spicy odors, 
and the sight of the beautiful, dark-eyed 
native children—all entranced the unac- 
customed English girl. The heat was 
intense, and the sunshine a fierce, blaz- 
ing down-pour of light, from which they hur- 
ried to escape. After their drive through 
the cinnamon gardens, they were glad to 
find themselves in the cool, shady native 
bazaar, with its glittering piles of tissues, 
film-like silks, strange toys and ornaments, 

“I want to see some stones,” whispered 
Mrs. MacNab. ‘‘I am told you can some- 
times get wonderful bargains at these native 
bazaars—sapphires, diamonds, moonstones— 
such opportunities! They don’t know.” 

“Don’t they?” queried May dubiously. She 
glanced at the tall Cingalese who stood ob- 
sequiously near; he’ was draped-in a flow- 
ing linen garment, and his black hair was 
arranged ina kind of ‘‘bun,” fastened with 
a tortoise-shell comb. He looked solemn, 
watchful, impassive—a quite incalculable 
quantity. 

A moment or two more and he had bustled 
forward. Trays of moonstone ornaments set 
insilver were shown. Little papers of single 
unset gems—or what looked like them— 
were displayed. May could notsuppress an 


. exclamation of delight as a glittering, trans- 


parent, amber stone struck her eyes. ‘‘How 
very pretty! What is that, I wonder?” she 
said, not noticing that her companion had 
moved away a little. 

“Tourmaline! ver’ fine, only eighteen and 
sixpence,” responded the merchant. May 
hastily drew back, but her fate was upon her. 
‘‘Now, lady, dat for you. Dis is New Year 


’ coming in; you shall bring me de goot luck 


with dat stone! I wish you have it, I see it 
yours. You shall take it. Tourmaline! 
Bring goot luck, sixteen shilling! Twelve, 
eleven! Now, lady, now. Oh, yes. Never 
mind money. You show it at hotel and pay 
manager if it all right. I want de goot 
luck for New Year from you. Nine shilling? 
seven, six?” But May had lost all faith in 
the tourmaline from hearing this rapidly 
sliding scale of prices, and indeed had no 
wish to expend any of her slender store of 
money on either glass or precious stone. 
Blushing. she tried to escape, and just then 
up sailed Mrs. MacNab, the happy possessor 
of two ‘‘sapphires,” wrapped ina morsel of 
tissue paper, also a pair of good-sized ebony 
elephants, one under each arm, and an un- 
manageable basket composed of porcupine 
quills. ‘‘Shall we be going now?” she 


asked. 
“Oh, yes,” cried May, relieved; but the 


wily owner of the tourmaline accompanied 
them into thestreet. He reiterated, pressed, 
persuaded, and half threatened, clinging to 
them like a burr. They dived into the near- 
est hotel to escape him, and partook of a 
mysterious and costly “tiffin,” in order to 
give him plenty of time to getaway. Then 
they peeped out of the front windows, be- 
tween the great plants of maiden-hair fern, 
to see if the coast were clear. 

No! Exactly opposite, sheltered by a 
Japanese umbrella, motionless as fate, stood 
the Cingalese, waiting for them to come out. 

‘What shalll do? However am I to get 


back to the steamer, with him pursuing me?” 


asked May nervously. 

“Who is annoying you?” asked a friendly, 
masculine voice behind her, and Kenueth 
‘Ts it that fellow? 


What does he want? Shall I go and settle 


him?” The ladies explained, both together. 
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young man. 

“Very,” answered May, with enthusiasm. 
“The tourmaline was the prettiest of all; 
but the moonstones are like snow in moon- 
light—-or ice-water—anything cool and de- 
lightful.” 

It never entered her unsophisticated head 
that, when Grant strode up to the immo- 
bile merchant, and both disappeared un- 
der the hotel parapet, he would plunge into 
the bazaar and secure both the tourmaline 
and the prettiest set of moonstones he could 
find. 

Ere long he hastened back to them with a 
radiant countenance, and took them out to a 
wide, cool veranda, where they could rest 
and watch the lazily breaking waves and 
lengthening shadows. 

It was only when they reached the steamer 
once more that May remembered how she 
must pack to-night, and to-morrow be trans- 
ferred to one of those other vessels which 
looked so foreign and unfriendly, because 
they represented division and farewell. 

“We've enjoyed ourselves so much, Mr, 
Grant,” declared Mrs. MacNab before they 
parted company. ‘‘Haven’t we, Miss West?” 

‘Very much,” echoed May, with a sigh 
she could not repress. But she did not 
linger, and Grant remained alone on deck, 
watching how 


“The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out— 
With one stride comes the dark.”’ 


As he listened idly to the laughter and 
chattering in the catamarans below, he won- 
dered why he had suddenly grown so heavy- 
hearted, and why he could not make up his 
mind to show his little friend, the nurse, 
the moonstones and the tourmaline, begging 
her to keep them in memory of a happy 
day. 

SERB he feared to say too much, per- 
haps he would not risk a repulse; at any rate, 
he could not, and he did not, show them. 
Next day they parted with a simple hand- 
shake, each carrying on his and her lonely 
way a memory which they hardly knew 
whether to call a pleasure or a pain. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Are his things pretty?” inquired the 
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A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”? 


BY IZOLA L, FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER II. 


pe ee only a short time had passed 

since that day when Madge and Tony 
had stood on the station platform, and 
watched the train. disappear that bore the 
little mother far away from them, the affairs 
of the Excelsior Club and St. Dorothy’s Sis- 
terhood had undergone quite a change. As 
Virginia had told Mollie, the school duties 
took away some of the fervent zeal that had 
belonged to the long, idle summer days, and 
there was less of a common purpose among 
the boys, and more of the looking after the 
aims and needs of the individual. 

The Sisterhood still met regularly at the 
nest, however, and the spirit of good com- 
radeship and loyalty was ever present. It 
had grown to large proportions now. There 
were over fifteen members, and when they 
all responded to the roll call, the magazines 
had to be lifted from the top of the book- 
case, in order to provide seats for them all. 
With the episode which had nearly cost 
Virginia her life, there had passed from the 
club the last remnant of that exclusive spirit 
that Mollie hated so, and now there were 
many poor girls who wore the S. D. S. badge 
of honor, and who were treated with the 
same loving cordiality as any of those who 
happened to bear a name that was a power 
in the little town. 

Apart from the social meetings in the 
nest, the girls had laid aside that phase of 
their purpose, and had devoted themselves 
with real, hearty earnestness to the cause 
for which Mollie had pleaded so eloquently 
long ago. But after all, there was not so 
very much to be done in Ottawa. Strangers 
were few, and there was no chance for any 
kind of an active crusade against ‘‘the 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” so that, be- 
yond helping Miss Pugsley in all manner of 
little loving, thoughtful ways, and being 
right-hand aid to the rector, Mr. Stanley, 
whenever there was a sick person to show 
attentions to, or some shy, little girl who 
needed brightening up, the Sisterhood girls 
were in danger of letting their swords grow 
rusty for lack of a cause to draw them, as it 
were. 

“We haven’t quarreled among ourselves 
since last fall,” Mollie was saying, while she 
sipped her ciocolate. ‘And there really 
isn’t anything grand or splendid todo. We 
just slide along day after day, and ‘’have’ 
ourselves, as Bobbie says, and that’s all. 
Wish we had some great, glorious work that 
we could rush at, and work at like sixty, and 
make a success of.” 

““We made caps and aprons for the old. la- 
dies at the poorhouse, Mollie,” Madge said, 
gravely. Mollie’s shrewd, merry gray eyes 
looked at her quizzically. She never knew 
exactly whether to take what Madge said in 
earnest or not. While the making of caps 
and aprons might bea very good and worthy 
occupation in itself, Mollie’s soul was not to 
be satisfied with such outlets for its zeal. 

“We must think up something for the 


summer work,” Virginia remarked, slowly.° 


‘‘T have had lots of ideas, but none of them 
were for anything that we could all have a 
hand in, as the boys say. When. spring 


comes we will hit something that will be 
right. Nell is sure to have a plan.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
Mollie exclaimed, with one of her sudden 
startling bursts of irrelevance: 

“Bobbie Cherritt’s going to race for the 
turkey.” 

The ginger cookie in Virginia’s hand 
dropped to the floor, and she leaned back her 
head for a laugh. Even Madge’s dimples 
showed, and her sober, dark eyes lightened 
with mirth. 

“But he’s.so little and funny,” said Vir- 
ginia, when she could speak. ‘‘And only the 
older boys, older than Dave, even, are going 
into the race, papa said.” 

Mollie nodded her red curls decidedly. 

“T know,” she replied. ‘‘I’ve told him just 
how comical he’ll look, and that he doesn’t 
stand a ghost of a chance, but he only winks 
one eye and stands on one foot like a sick 
bantam, and won’t answer; so what can you 
do? He says he wants the turkey for some- 
thing special.” 

‘Miss Pugsley has taken more solid com- 
fort out of that turkey this winter,” Madge 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘She named it Benjamin 
Franklin, and talks to it exactly as if it un- 
derstood. I hope whoever gets it won’t just 
cook it and eat it.” 

‘Well, there’s no knowing what Bobbie is 
ever going todo with anything,” and Mollie 
sighed as she laid her emptied cup on the 
table. ‘‘Dave and Art won’t tell whether the 
boys are in the scheme or not, but Jerry Ed- 
sall said they might buy it of Bobbie to use 
in the initiations with the skeleton, to keep 
it company. That would break Miss Pugs- 
ley’s heart, after she has petted and loved it 
all winter.” 

‘So she did the others, too,” returned 
Madge. ‘‘Every one of the four turkeys that 
she raised. The tirst three went at Thanks- 
giving, and Tony and I saw her cry over 
them, and she kept Benjamin as long as she 
could—until now she needs the money.” 

‘“We said we’d buy it from her for the Sis- 
terhood, and then give it back,” Virginia 
put in; ‘‘but she would not do that. She said 
it wasn’t fair. When is the race?” 

‘Saturday, if the ice holds good.” Mollie 
rose and reached for her cap and cloak. The 
light at the window was growing dim with 
the early twilight of winter, and it was a 
long way down the bluff road, home to the 
Rookery. ‘‘Mr. Hardy says you and Madge 
will come down, and we’ll all follow the race 
on Dave’s iceboat.” 

‘‘And pick up poor Bobbie when he falls 
behind,” laughed Virginia. ‘‘Good-by. Don’t 
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Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D,C. 


Mrs. LAvuRA OsBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses ofinstruction. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1446 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Iil, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
-C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyzs Headmaster. 
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MICHIGAN 


’ ’ ’ 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BisHoP WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art, Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


NEW YORK—STATE 


y Z 64th 
Riverview Academy 2. 
Overlooks the Hudson. 
. Military 
J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepste, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 


Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. c 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. ee admits to Universities of Michi 
ress 
H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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NEW TOURIST SLEEPING CAR LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA 


Berths reserved in advance upon request. F. A. 
Patmer, A. G. P. A., 9% Adams st., Chicago. 
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* let any of the girls forget the meeting Mon- 
day after school.” 

Neither Madge nor she spoke until after 
Mollie’s whistle had died away on the stairs. 
The shadows in the little room deepened, 
‘and as the light faded, the fire seemed to 
grow brighter and prettier, and bestir itself 
to make a special effort at beautifying the 
room. 

Virginia lay for some time watching the 
pale, serious face bent towards the glow of 
the flames, and catching some of its rosy 
tint. She did not always understand this 
little maid who had come into her heart 
and home. She was not at all like any of the 
other girls in her ways. There was a quaint, 
old-fashioned motherliness about her that 
had amused Virginia at first, and then grad- 
ually she grew to love it and the gentle pro- 
tective air with which Madge devoted her 
self to her comfort and happiness. It was as 
if she had transferred all the tenderness and 
care that used to be lavished on the little 
sick mother to Virginia, and to the latter it 
was wonderfully welcome. Years pass slowly 
when one is forced to adopt an unnatural 
mode of living, and although it was long ago 
since that day when she had tried to ride 
Sultan, still Virginia had never ceased to 
rebel within herself against the fate that 
made her different from other -girls, and 
forced her to lead an inactive life. Naturally 
she was so full of life and energy, so fond of 
all the pleasures of life, that it made it 
doubly hard to lie on a couch for hours at a 
time, or else take such easy, passive exercise 
as was possible. 

Her father was gentle and pitiful with 
her, willing to follow out any caprice or 
wish of hers which she fancied might bring 
a pleasant change in the monotony of her 
life, but even he did not understand her. 
She was always only a child to him, and he 
did not see how she fretted and chafed under 
her burden. With Mrs. Hardy it was differ- 
ent. She was like Virginia had been—quick, 
active, keen, and impulsive, and loving life, 
she was fond of change and travel; and while 
full of sympathy for her daughter, she had 
little patience with her little whims and 
troubles and rebelling. 

“It is done, Virgine, dear,’’she would say, 
firmly. ‘‘You ought to accept it after all 
these years, and make the best of your life. 
It does no good to lie and fret, and be peevish 
and cross to those about you. You must be 
brave and resolute.” 

And Virgine would turn her head over on 
her pillow, and be silent, while hot tears 
would steal from between her lashes, and 
her heart would ache with a pain that would 
not be stilled. But since the coming of 
Madge Ferrall, her life had changed. The 
first taste of the new element in it had come 
in a queer way. [t was one night shortly 
after New Years’. She had not been sleep- 
ing, as her hip pained her just enough to be 
uncomfortable. There is an awful loneliness 

(Oonitnued on page 654) 
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TRY IT FREE 


Wonderful Results from Gloria Tonic 
the New Cure for Rheumatism— 
Cured Many Cases that Doc- 
tors and Hospitals Failed 

ij to Cure. 


Recent Tests on Persons Between 70 


and 80 Years Discloses the Wo- 
dertul Fact that Aged Persons 
Are Almost as Quickly Cured 
as Younger Ones. 


A Trial Package of this Marvelous Remedy 
Free to Al. Who Wilt Take the Trouble 
to Wriie— Write To day, for it is a 
Wondertul Remedy. 


A man never grows so old that he can get ac- 
customed to the pains of rheumatism. Fourold 
people, whose addresses are given below, went 
through years of constant suffering until they 


JOHN A. SMITH. 


tried the new remedy, Gloria Tonic. It cured 
them so completely that they were anxious that 
their recovery be published, in order that other 
afflicted persons may profit by their good fortune. 
Owing to their advanced age, they considered 
their condition very critical, especially so after 
having exhausted every known remedy. They 
heard of Gloria Tonic, tried it, and the result 
was glorious indeed, as shown by the following 
extractions from their letters. Mr. John Mesel, 
of Okarche, Okla., a gentleman of 70, wrote the 
maker of Gloria Tonic in a recent letter, as fol- 
fows:—‘I am 70 years of age, and since using 
Gloria Tonic! feel healthier than I did for many 
years, for which I am very thankful.” Miss 
Hmily Kreuter, of No. 339 North Winchester 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., expresses herself as follows: 
—My mother, who is 75 years of age, was cured 
through Gloria Tonic after everything else 
failed.”? Mr. Michael Muth, of Perrysburg, Ohio, 
a gentleman 77 years of age, reports equally as 
favorable, saying:—*‘My rightarm was totally 
lame, could only sleep two hours a night, and ex 
pected to remain a cripple. I could not even 
dress myself, but thanks to the Lord, Gloria 
Tonic cured me completely.’? Mrs. Catharine 
Muller, of Meggers, Wis., an old lady of 80, de- 
clares that Gloria Tonic cured her when all 
other remedies failed. This remedy enabled 
her to plant and work her vegetable garden as 
in former years. In thousands of other in- 
stances the results have been the same. It 
might interest the readers that Mr. Smith had 
been a sufferer from rheumatism himself, and 
by a lucky chance hit upon a combination of 
drugs which completely cured him after his 
case had baffled every doctor that treated him. 
Mr. Smith will send a free trial package to any 
reader having rheumatism who will send their 
address. His full address is John A. Smith. 516 
Summerfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 
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Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 

is in its power to relieve without irritation. 

It cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 

bowels, removes gouty and rheumatic 
poisons from the blood, and allays feverish - 
conditions in a wonderful manner. 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 
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and desolation about being ill at night, when 
everybody is fast asleep and unconscious of 
our pain. Virginia’s face was buried in the 
pillow, and she was sobbing softly, when 
all at once she felt some one climb up on the 
bed, and gather her up in her arms closely. 
Not a word was said, but soft little hands 
pressed her hair back from her forehead, 
and Madge’s cheek was pressed to hers in 
loving sympathy. So she held her until the 
tears dried, and then, with a kiss and a 
whispered admonition to go right to sleep, 
she left her. Virginia had never had a sister, 
and but few girl friends, and the closeness 
of this new comradeship was very strange 
and sweet to her. 

Studies that had seemed tedious and un- 
interesting took on a new charm when there 
was some one to puzzle over them with you, 
and it was delightful to lie there in the cosy 
nest, during the long winter evenings, while 
Madge read aloud in her low voice, some of 
the enchanting books from the old bookcase. 
There were old stories of travels and buried 
treasure, that were odd to find in a girls’ li- 
brary, and then came fairy tales, and even 
with the dignity of fifteen or sixteen years 
on one, these sound very pretty and fascinat- 
ing with the firelight dancing before one, 
and throwing strange, grotesque shadows on 
the walls like fantastic genil. 

Mr. Hardy fell into the habit of strolling 
in to smoke a cigar in the nest, and Tony 
loved to slip in and stretch himself out at 
full length on the bear rug, so that alto- 
gether they were very happy evenings. And 
Mrs. Hardy would glance in and laugh, as 
she passed by on her way from a tea,)or 
musicale, or something. For even in the lit- 
tle lakeside towns there is the select little 
coterie who keep up these polite functions, 
and Mrs. Hardy was a leader in the one at 
Ottawa. 

To-night, Virginia studied the face framed 
by the dark, close curls a long time, and she 
was thinking of how dear this little stranger 
was growing to her, and of how lonely it 
would be when she left the big house. 

“Madge,” she said at last, “are you 
happy?” 

Madge gave a quick little sigh, and 
glanced up as if the words had recalled her 
from far away. 

“Why, yes,” she said slowly, looking first 
at the pretty, anxious face on the couch, and 
then again at the fire. ‘‘As happy as I can 
be,” she added. ‘Of course, I think of 
mamma all the time, and hope she will come 
back well and strong—-for Tony’s sake. He 
will be a better man if she lives than if I 
raised him.” 

“How comical you are,” laughed Virgine; 
“vou talk as if you were about fifty, and 
there isn’t a year’s difference.” 

‘Yes, but I am ever so much older,” said 
Madge seriously. ‘‘And mamma left him 
with me. But I know everything will come 
right. And itdoesn’t do any good to worry. 
You have to take things just as they come, 
and do what the day brings first. That’s 
what mamma used to tell us. We can’t go 
back to yesterday and change it, and it’s no 
use to fuss over to-morrow, aud the only sure 
thing we’ve got is to-day. Don’t you see?” 

Virginia nodded. She was thinking deeply 
thinking of how she forgot to-day, and its 
duties and pleasures, living over the bitter- 
ness of yesterday’s mischance--and there 
was a long silence in the room again, until 
at last she said, with one of Mollie’s abrupt 
impulses: 

‘‘T wonder who’ll win the turkey,” and 
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they laughed together over Bobbie’s enter- 
ing the lists, and went downstairs to dinner, 
Madge with her arm around Virginia, sup- 
porting her. 

(To be continued.) 


One Drop of Ink 


&¢] don’t see why you won’t let me play with 

Robert Scott,” pouted Walter Brown. 
“T know he does not always mind his 
mother, and smokes cigars, and sometimes 
swears. But I have been brought up better 
than that. He won’t hurt me, and I should 
think you would trust me. Perhaps I cando 
him good.” 

“Walter,” said his mother, ‘‘take this glass 
of pure water, and put just one drop of ink 
into it.” 

He did so. 

“O mother, would you have thought one 
drop would blacken.a whole glass so?” 

‘*Ves, it has changed the color of the 
whole, has it not? It is a shame to do that. 
Just put one drop of clear water in it, and 
restore its purity,” said his mother. 

“Why, mother you are laughing at me. 
One drop, nor a dozen, nor fifty, won’t do 
that.” 

‘*No, my son; and sharetore I eannot allow 
one drop of Robert’ Scott’s evil nature to 
mingle with your careful training, many 
drops of which will make no impression on 
him.” 


Teacher—Yes, boys, the sun rises on the 
coast of Maine before it has set on the Phil- 
ippines. Now, how does that happen? 

Johnny Glib—It didn’t dare set on ‘em 
while Dewey was there.—New York World. 
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MEAT FED TO HORSES. 


‘‘Animal food, unless mixed with at least 
four-fifths of vegetable products, is apt to 
produce irritable temper and chronic rest- 
lessness. Wherever experiments have suc- 
ceeded in accustoming horses to a diet of 
flesh food, the results were attested by torn 
bridles and smashed stable doors. Carniv- 
orous men begin to prowl to ease the feeling 
of gastric discomfort, and if deprived of that 
remedy, become fretful and vindictive, es- 
pecially when the causes of nervous de- 
rangements have been complicated by other 
stimulants,” writes Dr. Felix Oswald. 

Like produces like, therefore the nervous 
dyspeptic should seek food from the peace- 
ful and nutritious grains of the field. 

Grape-Nuts, made of wheat and barley 
most skillfully blended and manufactured, 
furnish a food, fully and perfectly cooked; 
and supplies the highest form of nourish- 
ment, combined with delicious flavor. 
Grape-Nuts are sold by all first-class grocers, 
and made at Battle Creek, Mich., by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. ' 
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Finance and Commerce . 


laa attention is still centered largely 
upon the situation in the Transvaal. How- 
ever sentiment may be arrayed upon the ques- 
tion, the success of the Boers is generally 
regarded as bearish upon the speculative situa- 
tion in stocks, and bullish on grain. That it 
causes more or less uneasiness among holders 
of English securities is quite rational, and by 
forcing sales and losses, prices for them also in- 
duces selling of our own as a natural conse- 
quence. Nothing of aserious character has to a 
serious degree taken place yet, and both London 
and New York stock markets have behaved very 
moderately under the circumstances. Of course, 
some London selling of American securities has 
taken place, but the trade has absorbed them 
with very little visible effort. Why English 
reverses, however, should advance the price of 
wheat and corn, is not so clear. It can operate 
not at all upon either production or consumption, 
and only to a most unimportant degree upon the 
distribution of them. If it is the fear of 
European intervention, it would seem that such 
an event is more likely to grow out of British 
success, as European sentiment is almost uni- 
formly against England in the controversy, and 
hence much more likely to be aroused into 
active participation through the increased sym- 
pathy for the Boers which their defeat would 
inspire. In fact, to regard the English reverses 
as a cause for higher priced wheat and corn, is 
almost purely fiction, and is so regarded by the 
more thoughtful, and the firmness so imparted 
to prices has thus far been slight, and the bulge 
ephemeral. The money market is a more stub- 
born fact. There is less money, and what 
amounts to the same thing, less credit, to be had, 
than demands seem to require. Rates through- 
out the country are firm. Six per cent., while 
not exactly hindersome to borrowing in ordinary 
mercantile, manufacturing, and commercial 
channels, is still a much higher rate than people 
are now used to paying. In Wall st., rates have 
been from 6 to 15 per cent. The stock market 
has stood it wonderful well. Considering the 
apprehension that the London situation must 
keep in the public mind, and the last bank state- 
ment, which was positively startling, the result 
of only a point or so decline followed by immedi- 
ate standing, was something to be really ad- 
mired. It shows the unbounded confidence 
American investors have in American securities. 
At the momeit, it is hard to grasp what the 
next change in the financial situation will be. 
Reserves in the New York banks are down to 
danger line as limited by law. It is approaching 
rapidly the season when the return fiow of cur- 
rency from this country to the Hast should begin. 
In little more than a month Congress will con- 
vene. In financial centers hopes are entertained 
that ‘‘Congress will do something.’’ The daily 
and financial papers are asserting, with much 
apparent confidence, that it will declare for the 
Gold standard. Just how this will make cur- 
rency more plenty, and enable banks to expand 
their loans, which is what appears to be needed 
now, they do not explain. Railway earnings 
and bank clearings are still in excess of the 
wonderful records of last year. In respect of 
most standard commodities, the only indication 
of a halt in the upward swing is a noticeable 
tendency towards less free purchasing when 
prices are advanced. 


Manufacturers Prosperous 


HE manufacturers, in the opinion of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, are about 
the busiest people in the United States at the 
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present time. Mr. Austin, the Chief of the Bu | our exports show that the extreme activity of 


reau, has just returned from a visit to the man- 
ufacturing centres of New England and the Mid- 
dle States, and if their condition is an example 
of that of the manufacturers of the country 
generally, as it presumably is, there can be no 
occasion for complaint that mills and men are 
lacking employment. Mr. Austin visited the 
cotton, woclen, worsted, silk, fibre, carpet, print 
goods, rubber, boot and shoes, hat, pottery, and 
watch and clock manufacturing establishments, 
and in no case did he tind a lack of orders for 
the manufacturers, or of employment for men 
and women desiring employment. On the con 
trary, the great cotton, woolen, silk, and other 
textile mills are running on full time and over- 
time, while the manufacturers of rubber goods, 
boots and shoes, clothing, and pottery reported 
their orders far in excess of their capacity to 
fill with promptness. ‘Our chief difficulty,” 
said the manager of a great manufactory of 
rubber clothing, ‘‘is to get a sufficient number 
of employes and sufficient machinery to meet 
our orders. The crude rubber we can get, 
though the importations of that are increasing 
rapidly, and the price advancing because of the 
increased demand; but the costly machinery 
and the skilled labor which are to do the work 
are not so easily had. We maintain constantly 
a school for the instruction of young men and 
women in the lines of work required in our fac- 


tory, and yet, with the constant reduction of 


our force by the demands upon it from other 
mills of this character, we are short of hands 
and unable to keep up with our orders.”’ 

Similar statements were made by the manag- 
ers of other manufacturing establishments. The 
cotton mills, woolen mills, and silk mauufactur- 
ing establishments were running at their full 
capacity, and in some cases over hours, while 
the great boot and shoe manufacturing estab- 
lishments were reported weeks behind with 
their orders, which come from all parts of the 
United States and of the world. During the last 
eight months, between two and three million 
dollars’ worth of boots and shoes, the product of 
American factories, have been sent out of the 
country, the total for the eight months being 
double that of the corresponding months of 1898. 
Of this large exportation of this single product 
of our factories, the exports to the United King- 
dom alone were $477,734, against $263,175 in the 
corresponding months of last year; to the West 
Indies, $467,519, against $167,420 in the corre- 
sponding months of last year; to British Aus 
tralasia, $392,489, against $208,783 in the corre 
sponding monthsof last year; to Mexico, $206,880, 
against $66,816 in the corresponding months of 
last year; to Africa, $94,605, against $54,653 in 
the corresponding months of last year, while 
shipments were also made to Asia, Oceanica, 
Central and South America, as well as to the 
great industrial and manufacturing countries of 
France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. 

In the iron and steel industry, the figures of 


manufacturers extends not alone to the home: 
market, but to that supplied by other parts of 
the world. The exportation of manufac- 
tures of iron and steel in the eight months end- 
ing with August, 1899, amount to $68,008,071.. 
against $52,925,082 in the corresponding months. 
of 1898. <A still further evidence which our for~ 
eign commerce figures show of the activity of 
our manufacturers, is found in the rapid increase: 
in the importation of materials used by manu- 
facturers. 


Our Trade With Germany 


RADE relations between the United States: 
and Germany, which are just now the sub— 
ject of considerable discussion, do not appear to 
have been seriously affected up to the present 
time, if judged by the latest figures of the Treas-- 
ury Bureau of Statistics. These show that in 
both imports and exports the commerce between: 
the United States and Germany in the fiscal 
year 1899 was greater than in 1898, and that the 
grand total of the commerce between the two- 
countries in 1899 was larger than in any preced- 
ing year. The total commerce between the 
United States and Germany in 1899 was $240,- 
015,074, against $224,737,351 in 1898, and $236,456,- 
652 in 1897, prior to which time the total com- 
merce between the two countries never reached: 


as much as $200,000,000, the 1896 total being’ 
$192,136,030, that for 1895, $173,067,818, and $189,- 
429,118 in the phenomenal year of 1892. The: 
exports from the United States to Germany in 
1899 were the largest in the history of the trade 
between the two countries, being $155.772,279, 
against $155,039,973 in the fiscal year 1898, and. 
$125,246,088 in 1897, prior to which year it never 
reached the one hundred million dollar line, ex- 
ceptin the great export year of 1892, when it. 
was $105 521,558. 


Bene ere Beer og 


(ere) 
Soap 


is made from the purest fats—the best grade 
of pure mutton tallow, It is just the soap 


For Toilet? 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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FASTER THAN EVER TO CALIFORNIA 


The Overland Limited, Chicago, Union Pa- 
cific & North-Western Line, leaves 6:30 P.M. 
daily, arrives San Francisco. afternoon third 
day, and Los Angeles next morning. No change 
of cars. The best of everything. The Pacific 
Express leaves 10:30 P.M. daily. Tourist sleep- 
ers every day, and personally conducted excur- 
sions every Thursday. Ticket Offices, 193 Clark 
St., and Wells St. Station. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 


CHURC f 


R. G. 


WINDOWS, 


FURNITURE. 


GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6th Ave.), New York. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


Personal examination of Securities 
IMPROVED Thirteen Years’ Experience. 


FARMS ONLY. Te most caroful investigation courted, 
W. &. WILLIAMSON. LISBON. NORTH DAKOTA. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


Sena Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, fats 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park NewYork. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
Petiijobn's 480" 


FOOD 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive ofl soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


Special 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter andemoney order or cheque 
_ to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THH LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


The Living Age@...0. cece ccseccecsccescecesevceess 87 75 
"DIG! WPOPUIN «oc alc cle sjslac'e sisi s/s olaibie vieisin einietsialeie'eiereleraiiee 45 
"THE: Cenburyieccane se cctuasciicaidenssioncateie, osisclsle.ce 5 75 
The Art Amateur......ccsscccseeee- ana ealpily alegre 5 50 
Wlarper’s WeeCK]Y....cc cece cece cecses cece ecsseeces 5 50 
Hlarper’s Bazar.....cseeceecee cess cece cece cece sees 5 50 
IAtlantics Monthly icccclacis cles cleieins) os vie’ e/secisetio-cie ss 5 25 
Harper’s Monthly......scseccerecrereeceseescosves 4 50 
St NICHOIAS Heise es csesiiesccess voces ccevievvece.s vee 47 
Scribner’s Magazine........sceceressseee 4% 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only) 410 
New England peserine:. 4 50 
The Review of Reviews.. 4 2% 
Harper’s Round Table... 2 25 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only). Be!) 
English Illustrated Magazine........secseeeesees 3 20 
The Cosmopolitan........ccseccceccrencsevese cece 2 90 
Babyhood .......seeeccceeccereceeesseses cesees scene) OO 
CHG Garden... cesses ccsecceccevccvve cece sevcecce 2 90 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


GRAVY- 


DO NOT SERVE IT ON 
THE DINNER-TABLE 


BEFORE YOU HAVE ADDED A TABLE-SPOONFUL OF 


eae & PERRINS , 


_ SAUCE 


al and Genuine worceste™ 


snive- 


LEA & PERRINS’IS THE FAVORITE TABLE SAUCE 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.-SEE SIGNATURE ON WRAPPER. 


SS 


YOHN DUNCANS SONS, AG'TS., NEW YORK, 


Hints to Women 

NOVEL DRESS-HANGER.— To throw a 

skirt or a wrap over the chair when it is 
taken off is a very foolish proceeding, as every 
one knows, for if left lying on the chair, the 
garment soon becomes. wrinkled and shabby- 
looking. It is not always possible to hang it at 
once in a closet with other clothes, as it may be 
dusty, and yet there is not always time to give 
the needed brushing then and there. A woman 
who has always been able to have the services of 
a maid has lately invented a most useful article 
for the help of women who are their own maids. 
This is a dress hanger, a most simple appliance, 
which fits against the wall of any room, takes 
absolutely no space, and is of inestimable 
service. Like all clever inventions, ib is ex- 
tremely simple, and consists of a brass rod 
fitted into a half sphere, also of brass, with 
a catch which enables it to either hang 
down straight against the wall when not in 
use, or to stand out straight from the wall 
when needed. On this is hung the skirt, cloak, 
wrap, or waist, as the case may be, as soon as it 
is removed, the rod being strong enough to sus- 
tain the weight of the garment while it is being 
brushed. When the skirt is brushed and ready 
to be hung in the closet, all that is needed is to 
turn the rod, and it falls straight against the 
wall. In some houses there are two or three of 
these rods in every room. 

In the tight-fitting skirts that are now so 
much the style, such appliances as these are of 
the greatest value. The skirt can be hung up 
at once after it is worn, and there is no danger 
of its getting out of shape; after being brushed 
it can be put back into the closet on one of the 
hangers on which all skirts must now needs 
hang. Such little inventions as these have far 


more to do with keeping clothes in order than 
could well be believed by any one who has not 
given attention to the subject. To puta skirt 
away unbrushed means not only that it is likely 
to be worn again without the dust being re 
moved, but also that the dust will get into the 
fabric. The silk linings remain intact much 
longer if the street dust is removed as soon as 
possible. Hats and cloaks, too, that so soon 
show the signs of wrinkles and wear, can be 
kept for a vastly longer time if hung up, 
brushed, and the ribbons or laces carefully 
looked after.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Lime or lemon juice is used to clean and 
brighten the fashionable shoe of russet leather. 

Soiled ecru window shades may be freshened 
by rubbing them with bread crumbs. 

The sunburn th:t is acquired from sea bath- 
ing is as painful and serious as any such inflic- 
tion caa be. A physician says it is a mistake to 
use for this or any burn from the sun’s rays, 
creams and oils. Much better is a free applica- 
tion of witch-hazel, which not only heals but 
hardens the skin, and thus acts as both curative 
and preventive. 


For Dyspepsia. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate} 


imparts strength, and makes’ the 
process of digestion natural and easy, 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 


COX SONS & VINING, 


70 F:fth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 


EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials, Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Tl 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Rzy. Wu. B. HAMILTON, REoTOR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. 


Address, 


There is on one tongue, at least, 
an UNfailing candor and sincerity; 

viz.: on the tongue of a church bell. 
= Wejwould be happy to tell you what 
My we are constantly being told by the 
“tollers’’ of our 


“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELLS 
f 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., C neinnati. 


0- 


« 


Please mention this paper. 


BELLS 


Stee! Alloy Church & School oe ee 


Catalogue._ The O.S, BELL O On wiltoe ae 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “s2u2~# 


THE E, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, on ons 
Bells made of Pure Copp er and Tin ay 
FOR CHURCHES: COUF COURT RTNOUSES, SOuDOLS. 


Makers of the Lasgo Bell in America, 


BC RELLS. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4; 
em HAVE LD feo 25, Pray 
HURCH, WEELY OTHER 


ME Co., OE NUINE 
WEST- ROY N.Y.BEt1-METAL 


—/. GHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


“CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, 
DIRT'S NAE HONESTY," 


Commonvsense dictates the use of 


SAPOLIO 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SoclET 


CHICAGO, Nov. 48 41899 
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Summer of All Saints 


BY SIBPHEN A, HURLBUT 


Calmly the tired earth is testing now, 
The travail-time of summer is o’erpast, 

And trees that drooped each heavy-laden bough, 
At length their fruit have cast, 


A golden haze is spread o’er field and farm, 
A time of musing thought and holy rest; 

The grain is gathered in secure from harm, 
The sun sinks toward the west. 


So meet it seems that in these days of calm, 
That feast should come more dear than all 
beside, 
When nature sings her peaceful triumph ‘psalm, 
Tho’ near to Eventide, 


And through the long and languid afternoon 


Still fall his slanting beams of amber light, 
Telling the coming of the dark too soon, 
The winter’s long,’ cold night. 


How rich and fair these Jate autumnal days 
That sweetly linger with the dying year, 

Low murmuring a hymn of love and praise, 
Of love outlasting fear! 


For all Thy saints, though lost to human:sight, 
We raise, O Lord, our prayer of-thanks/and 
praise 
That Thou wouldst gtant to them eternal light, 
And peace through endless days, 


Here, Lord, would we remember those whose life, 
So close to Thine, was still our strength and stay, 
Trusting that they who now have passed the strife 


Kee 
Cy 


For us do ever pray, 


O day of sweet communion, blest All Saints | 
That comest when the fields are brown and 
sete, F 
{ Thy radiance with a brighter glory paints 
The closing of the year, 


ee i 
(Cy 


And taught by thee, we raise our hearts to Him 
Who guides by love the changing season’s 
course; 
Who, throned in splendor mid the seraphim, 
Is still of Love the Source, 


2 


Hive of All Saints, 18/9, Madison, Wis. 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bron3ze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Estimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., us. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & CO, 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our “Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.”? Sent Free. 


Also High=-Grade STAINED GLASS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Ry. WM. B. HAMILTON, RxEoTOR, 
988 Park Ave., Chicago. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor, 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New Yoru 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st... N. W. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex 
cept on the banks in the great cities t nts must 
be added_for excnane. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

CHANGE OF ADDREss.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
indicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


CHURCH CALENDAR = 1900 


The Vestry and Guild Rooms of every Church, and the home of every Church- 
man, ought to have a Church Calendar hung up for reference and instruction. 
Here is one that is beautifully gotten up, and can be had at moderate cost; fifty 
cents, postpaid. It contains the proper lessons for every day in the year, and 
gives the liturgical colors for the various Church seasons. It has a selection of 
reading matter relating to the history, doctrine, and ritual of the Churca, and is 
altogether a valuable educator and reminder for Church people. Single copy, 
fifty cents (send postage stamps in payment) 


Ish 


«c=. Liberal discount to Parish Guilds and Church Fairs on orders for a 
number of copies. Write for terms. 


Thomas Whittaker. Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


THIS TRADE-MARK STAMPED ON AN ARTICLE IS A GUAR- 
ANTEE OF MERIT, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


R. GEISSLER, 


DESIGNER AND MAKER, 
ae eet 56 W. StH ST. NEW YORK 


STAINED 4° COLORED 
GLASS WINDOWS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
IN WOOD, BRASS, MARBLE, AND STONE 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


MEMORIAL « FOUNDATION e« AND HISTORICAL 
TABLETS IN BRASS, BRONZE, MARBLE, AND STONE 


EMBROIDERIES # CLOTHS « SILK #* GALLOONS 
FRINGES F-R ECCLESIASTICAL PURPOSES 


CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS - 


VISIT THE UNIQUE ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


56 W. 8TH ST: NEW YORK 


COX SONS & VINING,3| New Christmas Music. 


“Ir CamME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR’’....J. Stainer, 6c. 


79 Fifth Avenue, New York. “SING, O HEAVENS”... ...cccsevecvess Clement R. Gale, 10c. 
“Sine@ A SONG OF PRAISE” ......0..seeees O iver King, 10c. 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, fee DAE See vee ee eee a i. Higes, 15c. 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, HE WORD I8 es omas Adams, 8c. 

EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. “BEHOLD, THE Name oF THE LorD Comern 
‘ FROM “AWAR! eo cisnr nue cenpen cms e clerln chicane Percy Pitt 

SUCCESSORS TO “BEHOLD, ALL oan Eartu SITreTu STILT z 
AND -IS VATU RST la terse eslceistitalete pe G. F. HUNTLEY 
COX SON S, BUCKLEY & CO. New Christmas vantata. 


“THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM.” A Short Sacred Cantata — 
nD agen RE for Christmas Services; Soprano, Tenor, and Bass Soli, 
LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to Chorus and Organ; by Joho E. West, 75c. i 


Weh forty-one Ch Anthems i ‘ 

GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. | music tor parisn Choirs, ata uniform price of Five Oonts 
STAINED GLASS eigenen 

27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, w.}| Novello, Ewer & Co., Bog Cini 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


NDICATIONS ARE THAT UNLESS A 
compromise be affected, there will be a 
severe struggle between the Contractors 
and Builders’ Association, of Chicago, 

and the various labor unions employed by 
the former. The allegation is made by the 
contractors that the exactions of the unions 
have become so great as to embarrass se- 
riously the work of building, as well as to in- 
crease greatly the cost; and that the walking 
delerate industry has taken from the con- 
tractors the right to direct their operations 
and carry on their work in whatever manner 
they see fit. Having succeeded in regulat- 
ing the number of hours a day a member 
is permitted to work, it is stated the unions 
now prescribe the amount of work a mem- 
ber shall perform, arranging in many in- 
stances .a schedule which an able-bodied 
workman should be able to complete in from 
one-half to three-quarters of a day of eight 
hours. The unions have taken a firm stand, 
and, secure in their strength, will make no 
concessions. On the other hand, the con- 
tractors may lock out union men, and a 
bitter struggle will be thereby precipitated. 
a ee 

ROM TIME TO TIME, INVENTIONS 

have been noted having as their object 
the simplification of voting. Their need has 
been admitted, owing to the multiplicity of 
candidates at certain elections, and conse- 
quent confusion of voters, as shown by the 
great number of ballots thrown out because 
of inaccuracies which rendered them illegal. 
At Buffalo last week, a new machine was 
satisfactorily tested, which seems to fill 
all requirements. Names of candidates for 
each office to be filled were shown, the 
mechanism of the machine being arranged 
so that a vote could not be cast for more 
than one candidate. The votes being count- 
ed automatically, there was no delay after 
the hour of closing the polls before the re- 
sult was known. In certain districts where 
charges of a dishonest count are openly 
made, the voting machine would have espe- 
cial value. 

a 

¥T IS APPARENT THAT JAPAN IS 
i taking an increasing interest in the 
‘affairs of China, and that this interest does 
not meet the approval of the Russian gov- 
ernment. This feeling is strengthened by 
ithe report that Japan is quietly taking meas- 
ures to checkmate further Russian aggres- 
sion. The report of the mobilization of a 
Japanese army on the Russian frontier is 
probably due to an influx of Japanese, the 
regulations governing Japanese immigration 
having been withdrawn. There is little 
likelihood however of any serious difference 
arising between Russia and Japan, primari- 
ly because of the fact that each government 
has plenty to do in attending to its own 
affairs. Beyond a commercial interest, Jap- 


an can have no feeling for the future fate 


of China, and the other Powers interested 
in the Chinese question will prevent undue 
aggression, 


N ADDITION TO THE MOVEMENT 
for the inuaguration of a parcels post, 
Congres3 will be asked at its next session to 
add a C. O. D. department to the money or- 
der division of the postal service. This is 
believed to be necessary in rural districts, 
owing to the rapid growth of mail order bus- 
iness and present inability of mail order 
houses to transact business expeditiously in 
sections where there is no express Office. 
Large concerns doing business annually 
which runs into millions will back the plan 
and bend their energies to secure favorable 
legislation. The plan is virtually the same 
as that now used by express companies to 
collect on delivery with privilege of exami- 
tion, and it is urged that if rural postmas- 
ters were empowered to make such transac- 
tions the revenue of the postal service 
would be greatly increased. 


a 


OMPLICATIONS HAVE ARISEN IN 
the case of the polygamous Congress- 
man Roberts, whose election has created a 
strong sentiment against his membership in 
that body. A warrant for his arrest charg- 
ing him with polygamy has been issued, and 
officers are searching for him, believing 
him tu be somewhere in the Hast. The war- 
rant was issued in Utah, and thither the 
Congressman will be taken for trial when 
officers find a clue to his whereabouts. Op- 
position to Roberts has been organized, and 
as soon as Congress Opens its session a de- 
termined, and probably successful, effort 
will be made to have him ousted. In Utah 
the Mormons may be able to evade laws and 
conduct themselves in accordance with 
their views, but to inflict themselves, par- 
ticularly in a public manner upon the com- 


munity, will not be tolerated. 


Reed ts. "pe 


UBLICITY IS GIVEN TO WELL AU- 
thenticated reports that the great ship- 
building yards of the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts are to be merged into acombine, with 
a capital stock of many millions. The plan 
embraces all the yards capable of construct- 
ing ships of war. There has never been a 
period in the history of the country when 
ship yards were busier than at present. On 
the great lakes, particularly, contracts 
for next season on a basis of $1.50 par ton 
have given a great stimulus to the ship- 
building industry, as well as enhanced the 
value of vessels in commission. So great is 
the rush of work in Atlantic and Pacific 
yards that the naval programme of the gov- 
ernment, which will be submitted at the 
forthcoming session of Congress, will likely 
not recommend an increase of naval vessels. 
Scarcity of steel will tend to prevent immed- 
iate work on vessels other than those already 
contracted for or in process of construction. 


eS has 
HE APPOINTMENT OF A CIVIL 
governor of Cuba is attracting consider- 
able attention, particularly in view of the 
tact that there are many competent men 


who would gladly accept the position. The 
report which finds most credence is that 
General Leonard Wood, at present military 
governor of Santiago, will be chosen, al- 
though this would likely be opposed by army 
officials who are his superiors in rank. Per- 
sonal fitness, however, will be the most im- 
portant factor, and if this be the case no one 
can be found more competent than General 
Wood. In the transition from military to 
civil government, the official at the head of 
affairs must be a man of good executive 
ability, familiar with the characteristics of 
the Cubans, polite, and diplomatic. There 
are factions to be united, and differences to 
be healed, before Cuba is in a position to be 
self-coverned, and the civil governor will, 
in a great measure, have to bear these 
responsibilities. 
a 


HE RESULT OF ELECTIONS LAST 
week is claimed by each of the great polit- 
ical parties to indicate a sentiment in their 
direction. Just how this is figured is some- 
what perplexing to the lay mind, but politic- 
ians speak with conviction. Itis maintained 
that the decision of the people in States 
where an election took place is in favor of 
the colonial policy of the administration, and 
from other sources comes the prophecy that 
the result means positively the nomination 
of Mr. Bryan for the presidency. Interest 
in the country at large was fastened on the 
State of Ohio, where the issue to be decided 
was practically for or against S2nator Han- 
na. Mayor Jones, of Toledo, ‘'The Golden 
Rule” candidate for governor on an inde- 
pendent ticket, did not develop the strength 
expected by many, yet he claims to be satis- 
fied, and that the vote he recsived indicates 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with party organ- 
ization. This statement is somewhat incon- 
sistent in view of the determination of Mr. 
Jones to carry on the fight, and organize the 
‘‘no-party” voters into a compact body. © 
— Gs 
HE CONTENTION BETWEEN THE 
United States, England, and Germany 

over the Samoan Islands has been happily 
solved by their partition between the pow- 
ers involved. The tri-partite government 
has not operated to advantage, disputes 
having been of frequent occurrence, at 
times even threatening to embroil the three 
nations. Tutuila, the island which falls to 
the United: States under the division, is — 
fifty-four square miles in area, has a popula- 
tion of 4,000, and incidentally the finest har- 
bor in the South Pacific. Being already 
possessed of Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaiian 
group, this country now controls the two 
chief island harbors and ports of call on 
that portion of the globe. The interests of 
the United States in Tutuila began in 1872, 
when Commander Meade, of the U. 38. 
navy, made a treaty with Maunga, the 
great chief of the island, by which the port 
of Pango Pango became the property of the 
United States, on condition of a friendly al- 
liance being effected, 
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The News of the Church 


The Sunday School 


Free Lectures on Church History 


The Rev. Dr. J. H. Egar, rector of Zion 
church, Rome, N. Y., and formerly Professor of 
Ecclesiastical Historyzat Nashotah, is giving a 
course of five lectures on Church history, in St. 
Paul’s chapel, Syracuse, under the auspices of 
the Church Sunday School Institute, of the city, 
beginning Tuesday, Nov. 14th. 


Pay for Sunday School Teachers 


At a morning service recently, Dr. Mottet, 
rector of the church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, asked his congregation for contribu- 
tions to lay the foundation for an educational 
fund, the income of which should be used to pay 
educators intrusted with the spiritual education 
of the youth of the parish. Dr. Mottet believes 
that the teachers of his Sunday school should 
be fully as well equipped mentally as the teach- 
ers in secular schools, and that they should be 
paid for their services. 


In the Buffalo Archdeaconry, W. N. Y- 


At a sectional meeting, held in St. Stephen’s 
church, Olean, Oct. 17th, the whole day was de- 
voted to this subject. In the morning the Rev. 
G. H. Gaviller, chairman of the committee on 
Sunday schools, appointed by the diocesan coun- 
cil, presided. Archdeacon Bragdon spoke on 
‘‘Methods of teaching.”” The aim should be to 
build up in the Faith. The Bible and Prayer 
Book must be the basis of wise teaching. The 
use of the leaflet has tended towards a neglect 
of the use of the Bible, and to those Sunday 
school children who do not attend Church 
services, the Prayer Book is almost a sealed 
book. Messrs. Dealey and Richards followed, 
presenting much the same line of thought. At 
the afternoon meeting, the question of estab- 
lishing a Sunday School Institute, similar to 
that of Buffalo and Rochester, in the southern 
counties, was considered. The methods and 
work of these were explained by Archdeacon 
Washburn and the Rey. G. B. Richards, and a 
committee to take the matter into consideration 
and report at the Jamestown meeting in Nov., 
was appointed, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. 
Dealey, Ashton, and Brush. In the evening, 
the guild room was filled with an attentive au- 
dience, to listen to papers and addresses on the 
general subject of the Sunday school. The Rev. 
Mr. Gaviller read an interesting paper on “The 
aim and place of the Sunday school in relation 
to the Church.’”? He traced the origin of the 
Sunday school, showed its aim to be to aid the 
child to lead a godly and a Christian life, and 
that it must not take the place of worship in the 
Church. In the discussion which followed, 
the Bible and the catechism were set forth as 
the only true basis of religious teaching. The 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Ashton, in closing the 
meeting, expressed the satisfaction which had 
been derived from theconference, and urged his 
hearers to enter more heartily and prayerfully 
into the work of the religious training of the 
young, and so secure a blessing on the future 
growth of the Church, 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 
The Branches in Duluth 


An outline for mission class study has been 
sent out by the president as a guide for the use 
of all the branches in the district. This outline 
has been adopted by 18 branches, and they have 
been supplied in part with material to help in 
the preparation of papers for the monthly meet- 
ing. 

The Virginia Branch 


A large and enthusiastic meeting was held in 
St. Stephen’s church, Culpeper, Oct. 20th. Miss 
Stuart of Alexandria, secretary of the diocesan 
branch, made an address on the subject of the 


responsibilities and limitations of the parochial 
branch. An address was also made by Mrs. T. 
S. Alcock, of the Junior Auxiliary. The Rev. 
Preston Nash delivered an address on mission 
work in general. The church was filled to its 
utmost capacity. 


The Branch in the Diocese of Washington 


The opening service was held in St. John’s 
church, Nov. 7th. The Bishop celebrated the 
Holy Communion. and made a brief address. 
A business session was held in the par- 
ish hall, Mrs. Satterlee, the first vice-pres- 
ident, taking the chair, in the much regret- 
ted absence of the president, Miss Wilkes, 
on account of illness. The roll call showed a 
representation of 20 parishes in the city, and 
three in the country. Various matters of inter- 
est and appeals for aid were brought before the 
meeting, and it was found that many of the 
parish branches had already begun upon the 
winter’s work, especially in caring for the 
comfort of the diocesan missionaries. For the 
general boxes, which it is the custom to send at 
Christmas, all the parish societies contributing, 
the destinations chosen were a mission in Okla- 
homa, an orphanage in North Carolina, and a 
colored Sunday school within the diocese. A 
letter from Hankow, China, was read, return- 
ing thanks for a contribution of $20 towards the 
erection of the Women’s Mission House. After 
joining in the mid-day prayers for missions, the 
meeting adjourned till the first Tuesday in De- 
cember. 


The Pennsylvania Branch 


The 25th anniversary was observed on the 
7th inst., at the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, Bishop Whitaker presiding, who 
also celebrated the Holy Eucharist. The Bish- 
op welcomed those present, and said their 
hearts must be filled with gladness and thank- 
fulness. For the first 10 years, the contributions 
in money and boxes averaged $26,000 a year. 
For the last 10 years, there was a great increase, 
it being $48,000 per annum; the total contribu- 
tions for the 25 years were over $700,000. There 
are now 127 branches in the diocese. At noon, 
there was a conference with the clergy in the 
parish house. Mrs. Irving, honorary general 
secretary, spoke with special reference to the 
organization of the Auxiliary in this diocese, 
and congratulated Pennsylvania for the good 
work accomplished. Several written questions 
were read, and answers given by the Bishop, 
Mrs. Neilson, the Rev. Messrs. J. P. Tyler, C. 
E. Betticher, W. B. Bodine, D. D., W. H. Falk- 
ner, and others. The services were continued 
at 2:30 P. M., in the church. A telegram of con- 
gratulation was read from the general secreta- 
ry, Miss Emery. An address was made by 
Bishop Brooke, of Oklahoma, on ‘‘Missions to 
the Indians.”’ In his jurisdiction there are 82,000 
Indians, and 32 different tribes are there repre- 
sented; 70,000 are of the five civilized tribes. 
The difficulty is that the Indian wants to be 
taught to come to church; to be bribed to come 
to Sunday school. An effort is being made to 
keep him self-respecting. The Rev. Scott Wood, 
of Virginia, spoke on ‘Missions to the Freed- 
man.” We must resort to the slow educational 
process to save the negro. The masses of the 
colored people do not need higher education. 
We plead for a second emancipation—from op- 
pressive conditions and from sin. The Rev. 
Edgar Cope pleaded the cause of missions in 
this diocese. There is a great field that has been 
untried. Our Church has made no attempt to 
reach the German population. The work in 
Brewerytown has resulted in the grand church 
of the Covenant. In another section of the city 
there are 40,000 or 50,000 Jews, and only one 
missionary. The colored population is very well 
cared for, and the Galilee mission is well 
worked, but not large enough for its scope. He 
pleaded for the establishment of pawnshops for 
the poor who ‘‘are being robbed by money- 
lenders, because the Church will not help them.”’ 


The Rev. A. D. Gring, of Japan, spoke on “‘for- . 
eign missions.” It is not the preached word the 
Japanese want so much as it is the Gospel inthe 
man and in the woman. The Japanese.-are not a 
vacillating ‘people. There is every vhancej.in 
the world of the success of the work there.»The 
church in Kyoto, built by Holy Trinity parish, 
has been a magnificent power. An address on 
‘The United Offering’? was made by George C. 
Thomas who said it would be impossible to 
overestimate what the women have done in the 
way of missions. If the whole Church was as 
alive to its responsibilities, there would be no 
difficulty. It is the pcor who keep the missionary 
work yoing. Some of the gifts of the churches 
indicate the greatest self-denial. A great‘many 
parishes, however, have not done their full duty. 
Why is there nota ‘“‘Man’s Auxiliary’? It would 
be hard to Carry on the work without the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. The closing address, on ‘‘Do- 
mestic missions,’ was made by the Rev. F. W. 
Tomkins who made an earnest appeal for 
deeper interest and larger contributions for 
Church extension throughout the United States. 
The report of the Woman’s Auxiliary shows 
that during the past year $45,149.94 were con- 
tributed to the cause of missions, distributed as 
follows: Executive, $307.40; ‘‘Indians’ Hope,” 
$4,819.59; domestic, $21,744.77; foreign, $7,476.63; 
Freedmen’s, $7,221.92; diocesan, $2,366.82; United 
Offering, $1,363.11. The officers of the board 
are: President, Mrs. O. W. Whitaker; secre- 
tary, Miss Coles; assistant secretary, Miss 
Catherine K. Meredith; treasurer, Mrs. T. K. 
Conrad; assistant treasurer, Mrs. Thomas 
Roberts; treasurer for the United Offering, Mrs. 
George C. Thomas. During the entire day both 
the church and parish house were crowded to 
the doors, large numbers of the diocesan clergy 
as well as prominent members of the laity being 
in attendance. 


The Girls Friendly Society 


The annual services and meetings of the Cen- 
tral Council were held in Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
Oct. 31st to Nov. 3d, inclusive. At 8 Pp. m. the 
Central Council met for organization in Grace 
church parish house, and notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the:weather, the roll-call gave 
strong evidence of the faithfulness of the work- 
ers, for which they were amply rewarded by 
the kindly words of greeting and commendation 
by the ever faithful president, Mrs. Thomas 
Roberts, of Philadelphia. 

At the same place on All Saints’ Day, the 
services began with a Celebration at 7:30 a. mM. 
At. 104. M. the Bishop of Long Island delivered 
a helpful address. He was assisted at the sec- 
ond Celebration by the Rev. Alfred Evan John- 
son, former chaplain of the society, and by the 
Rev. Fred Burgess, rector of the parish. The 
musical portions of the service were beautifully ~ 
rendered by the large vested choir of men and 
boys. 

From 12 m.to4 P. M., with intermission for 
luncheon, the meditations of the Quiet Day 
were given by the Rev. Charles Brent, of Bos- 
ton, and the unusually large number of working 
associates who were privileged to attend were 
inspired with fresh zeal for their work as Chris- 
tian women—in the world and at home—as well 
as in the G. F. S. 

On Thursday, Nov. 2nd, there was an all-day 
meeting in St. Mary’s parish house, with a. 
bountiful luncheon at 1 p.m. The morning’s 
business was the reading of the president’s ad- 
dress, and the reports of various officers and 
committees. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Mrs. T. Roberts; vice- 
presidents, Misses E. M. Hoppin, F. Groesbeck, 
and Emily Paddock, Mrs. G. S. Fullerton; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Eve Alexander. Theaf- 
ternoon session was devoted to making import- 
ant changes in the constitution and by laws, and, 
there was much lively discussion on matters spe- 
cially pertaining to G. F. S. workers. At8 P.M. 
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the Central Council was gracefully entertained, 
at the residence of Mrs. Pierrepont. 

Friday, Nov. 3d, the meeting of the Council in 
Holy Trinity parish house was full of interest 
to the immediate workers. At 1p. m. the mem- 
bers adjourned for luncheon at the residence of 
Miss Benson, secretary of the Grace church 
branch. Honored guests were the venerable 
Bishop, the rector of Grace, and the Rev. A. E. 
Johnson. On Friday morning, simultaneously 
with the closing session of the Central Council, a 
large and enthusiastic meeting of literature as- 
sociates or their representatives was held, also 
in Holy Trinity parish house, Mrs. Fullerton, 
head of the publication committee, presiding. 
The educational opportunities of G. F.S. dioces- 
an and branch work were thoroughly discussed, 
and a plan was agreed upon for further action. 
This plan is the outcome of the members’ confer- 
ences and reading unions, which have been in- 
strumental in developing latent power in the 
members. At the conference of associates in 
this parish house immediately after the lunch- 
eon, papers were read on the following topics: 
“Branch management, its difficulties and en- 
couragements’’—(a) as regards finances, by Miss 
LL. C. Watson, Utica; (b) as regards members, 
Mrs. Satterlee, Washington; (c) as regards as- 
sociates, Mrs. R. B. Gregory, Chic’go. ‘‘Litera- 
ture for busy girls,’? Miss Helen Dawes Brown. 
“Reading as a factor in character building,” 
Mrs. G. S. Fullerton, Philadelphia. The im- 
mense room was well filled with associates, and 
the papers were entertaining. 

The conference of members and associates 
was held in Holy Trinity parish house at 8 
P. M.; subjects for discussion, ‘'F'aithfulness’’— 
(a) to our Church; (b) to our society; (c) to our 
work. ‘Helps and hindrances in the G. F.S. 
meeting.’? Papers had been written on these 
subjects by members from all parts of the coun- 
try; a few being selected for reading. A meet- 
ing of associates for commended members was 
held on Saturday. This closed a series of inter- 
esting gatherings, which, it is hoped, will be 
productive of much benefit to the work. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D.; D.C,L., Bishop 


The Bishop who has been confined to his room 


for about five weeks, is steadily recovering from ¢ 


his recent painful indisposition, though still 
somewhat crippled by rheumatism, 

Emmanuel church, Rockford, under the rec- 
torate of the Rev. N. B. Clinch, is rapidly reach- 
ing an era of prosperity, and the effort to clear 
off a $500 debt promises success in the near fu- 
ture. 

The Rev. G. B. Wright goes to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital this week as resident chaplain. The Rev. 
HK. M. Thompson is assisting at Naperville. 


At St. James’ it is noticeable that the morning 
congregations on Sunday have been exceptional- 
ly large since the vacation, the pews nearly all 
rented, and the rector’s Bible study classes for 
women at 11 a.m. of Tuesdays, remarkably well 
filled, the attendance exceeding 100. In others, 
too, of our parishes much attention is being 
given to the study of the sacred volume, for in- 
stance at St. Peter’s, Mr. Du Moulin has ar- 
ranged a scheme of six classes each week, so that 
no age or sex can plead absence of opportunity 
or acquiring knowledge of the Scriptures. 


Ata meeting of the clergy, held on the invita- 
tion of Dean Pardee, in the Clergy House on the 
6th, it was resolved to meet from 10:30 a. m. to 12 
M., on the 2nd and 4th Mondays in each month, to 
discuss such questions of ‘‘a theological or prac- 
tical character as may from time to time be 
suggested.”” Accordingly, on Monday, the 13th, 
some 25 assembled at the cathedral to listen to a 
paper by the Rey. Dr. Gold on “‘The study of the 


. Bible as the Word of God.” 


\ 


The Eighth Choir Festival 
On the afternoon of Monday, Noy. 13th, the 
éxecutive committee of the Diocesan Choir As- 
sociation, met at the Church Club rooms to per; 
_ fect the arrangements, for the eighth choir fes- 


_ tival services on St. Cecilia’s Day. There will 
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be in fact three simultaneous festivals at 8 P.M., 
each having the same prograrnme; namely, in 
St. James’ for the North side choirs, in the 
cathedral for the West side, and in Grace 
church for the South. 


Church of the Transfiguration 


On Sunday evening last the Rev. Dr. Rushton 
delivered the first of a series of Sunday evening 
sermons, arranged by the Rev. Dr. Delafield. 
He will be followed in order by the Rey. Messrs. 
Luther Pardee, E. A. Larrabee, P. C. Wolcott, 
Frank Du Moulin, Dr. Stone, Dr. Delafield, T. 
D. Phillipps, C. Scadding, E. M. Stires, C. P. 
Anderson, T. A. Snively, Dr. Gold, C. H. Bixby, 
and W.C. Richardson. A pleasing innovation 
in the church is the introduction of interior 
chimes placed just behind the organ, and rung 
at service time. 


Church of the Redeemer, Elgin 


Just before the opening of service on All 
Saints’ Day, there was blessed, prior to use, a 
handsome brass alms basin, the gift oi Mr. John 
Hobrough, a faithful parishioner of Dr, Faw- 
cett’s, in memory of his mother. Around the 
upper side of the wide rim in relief is the con- 
spicuous legend, ‘‘He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord,’ while underneath, and 
about the bowl, are the deeply engraven words, 
“Saered to the memory of Mary Ann Barnes 
Hobrough. Born March 34, 1810, died July 28th, 
1897. All Saints’ Day, 1899.” Almost every ar- 
ticle of furniture in this church recalls the me- 
mory of some departed one who in life worshiped 
there. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


A splendid rally was the last quarterly meet- 
ing of the local assembly on the evening of the 
8th, in St. Peter’s, at which 20 chapters were 
represented by an aggregate of 150 members. 
For the convenience of those who had to come 
direct from their offices, to the number of 90, 
substantial refreshments were provided at 6:45 
P.M. in the parish house by the ladies. After a 
short intermission, the assembly convened in 
the church, with Mr. Husted Young in the chair. 
After prayers, by the rector, Mr. Courtney 
Barber spoke tellingly of the importance of 
the Junior Brotherhood as a_ distinctive 
branch, for it now had 300 chapters, with a 
membership of 3,200, and these could do better 
work apart from members who were heads of 
families. Mr. D, D. Downan, a seminarian, 
spoke of the personality of the late con- 
vention, wherein were present 600 men who 
were not ashamed to stand up for their cause, 
who were there to listen, and to learn. Mr, 
James Houghteling said that whereas at the or- 
ganization of chapter 1in St. James’, the aver- 
age age of the members wasa little over 16, 
many of these were now themselves fathers of 
growing sons, his own then infant being now six 
ft. three. The question, ‘‘Am I then to get out?” 
he answered by his belief that the universe was 
big enough for all. So far from the Brother- 
hood being an organization for young men only, 
its idea was that of citizenship in a kingdom, 
and that involved both privilege and responsi- 
bility, for it lays upon each his share of duty. 
The rector said the closing prayers. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, was held 
at the Bible House Nov. 14th. 


At St. Stephen’s church a memorial service in 
honor of the late rector, the Rev. Chas. R. Treat, 
was held on Sunday, Nov. 5th. 

The board of trustees of St. Luke’s Hospital 
have elected as vice-president, in succession to 
the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Wm. Alex- 
ander Smith. 

At a luncheon recently given to the junior 
class at the General Theological Seminary, by 
the Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, an address was 
made by the Very Rev. Dean Stubbs, of Ely 
cathedral. 
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A Free Reading Room Opened 


Through the generosity of a young woman who 
has supplied the necessary funds for a year, a 
former drinking saloon near the Consolidated 
Gas Works has been opened as a free reading 
room, with attendant attractions, under the 
auspices of the City Mission Society. 


Missionary Schools in Japan 


A conference of representatives of many mis- 
sionary societies met, Nov. 10th, to take joint 
action to meet a new danger which threatens 
missionary activity in Japan, in consequence of 
a decree of the Imperial Japanese government 
prohibiting religious instruction in schools. 
Bishop Scarborough, of New J ersey, represented 
the Church. It was agreed to petition the Jap- 
anese authorities to exclude from the effect of 
the decree schools maintained by private funds. 


Monument for the late Rey. Dr. Houghton 


The remains of the late rector of the church 
of the Transfiguration, the Rev. Geo. H. Hough- 
ton, D.D., have been removed from Trinity 
cemetery and reinterred in Kensico cemetery, 
where a fine monument has been placed, the 
gift of his nephew, the Rev. Geo. C. Houghton, 
D.D. The monument isa crucifix, 15 feet high, 
with a Latin cross, the figure of Christ being a 
beautiful work of art. The monument was exe- 
cuted in Italy, of pure Carrara marble. 


Marriage of Rev. R. J. Walker 


At St. James’ church, Nov. 8th, the Rey. 
Ralph Jervis Walker, curate of St. Peter’s 
church, was married to Miss Evelyn Clara, 
daughter of Mr. Ernest H. Luebbers, one of the 
prominent iaymen of St. James’ parish. The 
ceremony was conducted by the rector, the Rev 
KE. Walpole Warren, D. D., assisted by the Very 
Rev. Dean Hoffman, the Rev. Drs. Wm. J. Sea- 
bury, John R. Bacchus, and the Rev. O. S. 
Roche. 


Memorial of Rev. Dr. C. F. Hoffman 


At All Angels’ church, the Rev. Dr. De 
Lancy Townsend, rector, a plan for the re-dec- 
oration of the chancel has been adopted as a me- 
morial of the late rector, the Rev. Dr. Hoffman, 
carrying out the theme, ‘‘Therefore with’ an- 
gels and archangels and the whole company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious 
name.’”? The work will soon be entered upon. 
A tablet has just been placed on the walls, in- 
scribed: 

In loving memory of the Rev. Chas. Frederick Hoft- 
man, D. D., LL. D., D.C. L., rector and benefactor of 
this parlsh, 1874-1897. Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord. Even so, saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them. 
Columbia University 


At a meeting of the board of trustees, held 
Nov.6th, President Seth Low, LL. D., announced 
several additions tothe university faculty, and 
that the interest charged on the remaining in- 
debtedness on the new site had been reduced 
$37,000. The net debt is now $2,975,000. Presi- 
dent Low paid a high tribute to the memory of 
the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, long a member of 
the board. He explained that arrangements 
had been perfected for a summer school, be- 
gioning in 1900, and urged the erevtion of a new 
building, to cost about $300 000, expressing the 
hope that some alumnus would give it. During 
the past year the specific gifts to the university 
have been $73,794, and the permanent fund has 
been increased by $490,417.09. President Low 
called special attention to the need of erecting 
dormitories for the students, and of establishing 
a students’ club centre on the model of Houston 
Hall, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


St. John’s Guild 


The 33d annual meeting was held at the hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, Nov. 8th. The treasurer’s 
report showed receipts of $161,324.83, and dis- 
bursements of $1,259.64 cents less than the re- 
ceipts. The assets of the guild, including the two 
floating lospitals, are now valued at $135,000, 
with no liabilities. The report of the executive 
committee announced that the guild entered 
upon the new year better equipped than ever 
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before, but without a reserve fund of any kind, 
and solely dependent on gifts of friends. The 
report referred to the gift of an additional 
floating hospital, at a cost of $32,000. There 
were carried on the floating hospitals last sum- 
mer, 62,672 women and children. Of these, 
17,184 were given salt baths, and 3,799 were 
treated in the wards or on the decks. For the 
first time ministrations were extended to Har- 
lem and Brooklyn, as included in greater New 
York, and 5,549 patients from East and West 
Harlem, and 7,601 from Brooklyn, were bene- 
fited. At the Seaside Hospital of the guild, 1,790 
patients were admitted, and 20,170 days of hos- 
pital treatment accorded. The guild now has 
668 annual members, and a total of 762 on its 
roll. 


Pennsyivania 
Ozi Wiiliam Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


During the jubilee services of St. Jude’s 
church, Philadelphia, ending on All Saints’ Day, 
the offerings were $4,568.61 for the endowment 
fund of that parish. 


Three brass alms basons,and other articles 
stolen from Holy Trinity church, West Chester, 
in October, were found by a farmer secreted in 
a corn shock, and restored to the church. A 
portion of the silver vessels were recovered 
from a Philadelphia pawnshop recently. 


Ladies’ Italian League 


The 10th annual meeting of this organization 
was held on the 8th inst., in the mission rooms 
adjoining the Italian church, L’Emmanuello, 
Philadelphia. The treasurer, Miss Elizabeth 
M. Roberts, reported that the receipts for the 
year just ended were $773 13; present balance, 
$229.21. Nearly 150 members are enrolled, and 
by their yearly subscriptions greatly aid the 
work. Progress was reported in the mothers’ 
meeting and the sewing school, both of which 
are under the direction of the Ladies’ League. 


A Tribute to the Rev. Dr. Cooper 


At the church of the Holy Apostles, Philadel- 
phia, on Sunday morning, 5th inst., the Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Duhring, at the request of the vestry, read 
the following telegram to the rector emeritus: 


The REV. CHARLES D. COOPER, D.D., Cazenovia, 
N. Y: Weare instructed by the vestry and congre- 
gation to convey to you their congratulations on this, 
your 86th birthday, and their best wishes in every 
way. As more fully expressing this, please read 
Numbers vi: 24-26. 

GEORGE C. THOMAS, 

WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, 

Wardens. 

At the close of the reading, all present stood up 
to testify their affection and approval of the 
message. Telegrams of similar tenor were sent 
from the Sunday school in the afternoon, and 
also from the congregation and Sunday school of 
the memorial chapel of the Holy Communion. 


St. Peter’s Guild for Girls 


Among the numerous parish agencies con- 
nected with old St. Peter’s church, Philadel- 
phia, the Rev. R. H. Nelson, rector, is the 
guild for girls, which is located in the guild 
house, 323 Lombard st., adjoining the parish 
building on the west. It exerts a practical in- 
fluence for good among girls over 12 years of 
age, and there is a very large membership. For 
a nominal fee of tifty cents per annum, young 
women occupied during the day are entitled to 
the use of a well-equipped library, lectures, 
weekly summer outings, and select club danc- 
ing parties, as well as instruction in dress-mak- 
ing, fancy work, drawing, writing, and classes 
in literature. In addition to the regular mem- 
bership privileges, those who desire to pay 25 
cents per week are taught German, embroidery, 
cooking, millinery, book-keeping, and musical in- 
struction on the mandolin, guitar, and banjo. 
The guild isopen every evening, also on Wednes- 
day and Sunday afternoons for social meetings. 
It is now in its 13th year. The president is Mrs. 
James Large (nee Page) who is assisted in the 
good work by other society women connected 
with old St. Peter's. 


The Living Church 


Golden Jubilee of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia 


All Saints’ Day, with the octave ensuing, was 
selected for the observance of the 50th anni- 
versary of the consecration of this prominent 
church. There were early celebrations of the 
Holy Eucharist each day, and, ata later hour 
on All Saints’ Day, there was a High Celebration, 
witha procession. A large number of Visiting 
clergy occupied the front pews. The music was 
Schutert’s Mass in B fiat. Therector, the Rev. 
Dr. A. G. Mortimer, was celebrant. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix who 
served his diaconate in St. Mark’s, 1853-4; he 
spoke of the day of small things 45 years ago, 
and the wonderful expansion since he was an 
assistant. The offertorium was Dr. S. S. Wes- 
ley’s ‘‘O give thanks unto the Lord,” and the 
“War march of the priests’? was rendered on 
the organ at the conclusion of the service. In 
the evening the vespers of the dead were sung 
in the chapel. On All Souls’ Day, after two 
early Celebrations, there was a Requiem Cele- 
bration in commemoration of all the departed 
members of the parish, which was attended by 
a crowded congregation. The altar was divest- 
ed of flowers, and the altar cloth and pulpit fall 
were black. The rector was celebrant. The 
music was Mozart’s Requiem in D minor, sung 
for the first time in English in this city. The 
choir numbered 70 voices, including a quartette 
of noted soloists. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. G. McClellan Fiske, assistant at 
St. Mark’s, 1880-’83. In the evening of the same 
day there was a special service of thanksgiving 
in St. Michael's chapel (of St. Mark’s parish), 
when the Rey. F. A. Sanborn, assistant,at St. 
Mark’s, 1886-°91, preached the sermon. A similar 
service was held on Friday evening at St. 
Mary’s chapel (colored congregation), the 
preacher being the Rev. Frederick D. Lobdell, 
C.S.S.S., assistant at St. Mark's, 1891-96. On 
Sunday, 5th inst., the same ceremonial was ob- 
served as on All Saints’ Day, the preacher being 
the Rev. Dr. James W. Robins, priest-in charge 
of Christ church Hospital, and Schubert’s Mass 
was repeated. In the afternoon, the children of 
St.Mark’s, and those from St. Michael’s and St. 
Mary’s chapels, completely filled the church. 
The service was chiefly singing, in which the 
three choirs were combined, joined by the chil- 
dren, producing a grand effect. 
dressed them. In the evening there wassolemn 
Evensong, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Jos. D. Newlin. It is an interesting 
fact that Dr. Newlin was baptized, confirmed, 
ordered deacon and priest in St. Mark's, and 
was an assistant there 1857 61. On the 8th 
inst., octave of All Saints’ Day, the third cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist was a solemn 
High, the Rev. S. C. Hughson being celebrant. 
There was a fine rendition of Gounod’s 2d Mass, 
Des Orpheonistes. The director of the choir was 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. A. G. Mortimer, and 
the organist was Andrew Wheeler, Jr. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Nichol- 
son, Bishop of Milwaukee, who was rector of 
St. Mark’s, 1878 °91. At the night service which 
concluded the jubilee, there was a procession of 
the various guilds of the parish, carrying their 
banners, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. R. E. Dennison. 


Western New York 
Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Mr. David C. Monroe, formerly a Methodist 
minister, a graduate of Syracuse University, and 
for 15 years a missionary in India, was con- 
firmed Oct, 2d,in St. Peter’s church, Geneva, 
by Bishop Walker. Mr. Monroe has become a 
candidate for Priests’ Orders, and is preparing 
at the DeLancey Divinity School. . 


The Buffalo Archdeaconry 


A sectional meeting was held in St. Stephen’s 
church, Olean, Oct. 16-17. On Monday afternoon 
the clergy met in conference in the guild room. 
Report. were received from the missions of the 
archdeaconry, and a discussion was he d on ‘‘the 
obstacles in the Southern tier; and the best 
means of overcoming them.’? In the evening a 
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missionary meeting was held in the church, The 
service (choral) was admirably rendered by the 
choir of St. Stephen’s. 
character were made by the Rev. Messrs. Ga- 
viller, Dealey, Wrigley, and Richards, and 
Archdeacon Bragdon presented the condition of 
the missions in the ‘Southern tier,”’ as affording 
every encouragement in spiritual growth. On 
Tuesday the subject of Sunday school work oc- 
cupied the entire day. Report of the proceed- 
ings will be found inthe column devoted to Sun- 
day school matter. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Archdeaconry of Wilmington 


The fall meeting was held at Christ church, 
Delaware City, Nov. lst and 2nd. At the 10:30 
service on All Saints’ Day, the Bishop dedicated 
a beautiful marble font, a memorial of Mrs. 
Maxwell, sister of the wife of a former rector, 
the Rev. V. H. Berghaus. The subject of the 
address at Evensong, was ‘‘The Church”; (1) A 


kingdom, by the Rev. Geo. C. Hall, D. D., arch- - 


deacon of Wilmington; (2) Her principles and 
aws, by the Rev. Henry Ward Cunningham; 
(3) Her call to loyalty, by Mr. James D. Carter, 
of Calvary church, Wilmington. On Nov. 2nd 
the business session was held at 9:30 4.m., fol- 
lowed by the Holy Communion at 10:30, the 
Bishop celebrant. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Robert W. Forsyth. The afternoon 
session, held in the parish house, was devoted 
to the consideration of the following topics: 
“Christian socialism”; (1) What it is, by Chas. 
M. Curtis, Esq., of Trinity church, Wilmington; 
(2) The relation of the Church to it, by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Jefferis, D. D. The discussion on this 
subject was opened by the Rev. E. K. Miller. 
“Some misconceptions concerning the Church”’; 
(1) As to repentance, by the Rev. K. J. Ham- 
mond; (2) As to conversion, by the Rev. Wm. 
J. Wilkie; (8) As to santification, by the Rey. 
H. B. Phelps. Discussion was opened by the 
Rev. P. Owain-Jones. The Bishop presided at 
these meetings. Evensong was sung at 7:30, 
and ‘Some phases of the missionary spirit” 
were considered: (1) Faith, by the Rev. F. M. 
Munson, LL. D.; (2) Zeal, by the Rey. John S. 
Bunting; (3) Sacrifice, by the Rt. Rey. Leighton 
Coleman, D.D. There was a large attendance 
of the clergy, and several delegates from the 
various parishes. 


West Virginia 
George W. Peterkin, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
A new pipe organ has been placed in Christ 
church, Clarksburg, the Rev. T. W. Cooke, rec- 
tor. 


The church at Davis, built by Mr. Fish, has 


been given a pipe organ by a parish in Pennsyl- 


vania. * 

A valuable addition to the hospital of the 
Rev. B. M. Spurr, at Moundsville, has been com- 
pleted, and is now ready for patients. The 
building is to be known as ‘‘The Reynolds Me- 
morial,’? and is the gift of Mrs. Reynolds and 
her daughter, of New York city. It is most 
complete in its appointments. 


St. Matthew’s, Wheeling 


The Year Book recently published gives evi- 
dence that the pirish has done exceedingly 
well during the past year, the report showing 
29 baptized, 27 confirmed, and 118 added to the 
communicant list, making the present number 
444; total contributions for the year, $14,244. 


Associate Mission in Charleston 


At the recent session of the Kanawha convo- 
cation held at Point Pleasant, Oct.4th and 5th, 
the Rev. Gerald Cord was appointed to estab- 
lish an Associate Mission, as a centre of aggres- 
sive missionary work, at Charleston. Mr. Cord 
has already secured the land, and if he can get 
a house built and three or more earnest young 
men to work with him, there is every promise 
of very good results from such work in that lo- 
cality; $2,000 will be needed for building and~ 
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Central New York 


¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Death of the Rev. P. N. Meade 


The Rev. Philip Nelson Meade, rector of 
Christ church, Oswego, died Nov. 9th, of ty- 
phoid fever, at the residence of Dr. George B. 
Reynolds, an intimate friend in Baltimore. The 
Rev. Mr. Meade was born in Clark Co., Va., Oct. 
31, 1844, and w s a grandson of Bishop Meade, 
of Virginia. His early education was received 
atthe Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Va. 
Afterward he entered the University of Virgin- 
ia, but owing to the breaking out of the Civil 
‘War did not complete his course. He entered 
the Confederate service in 1862, and served 
throughout the war as a sergeant-major in a 
battery of artillery. Afterwards he studied and 
practiced law at Lynchburg, Va., when he took 
up the study of theology and graduated from the 
Virginia Theological Seminary in 1871. Prior 
to that, in 1869, he was ordained to the diacon- 
ate, and assisted the Rev. Thomas U. Dudley, 
now Bishop of Kentucky, in conducting services 
atold Christ church, Baltimore, now called the 
church of the Messiah. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1871, and became rector of 
Emmanuel church, Laclede, near St. Louis, Mo., 
and, later, was rector of Trinity church, Atchi- 
‘son, Kan. In 1874 he went to Baltimore as rec- 
tor of the church of the Holy Innocents. Later, 
he gave up the charge, and for some time was 
actively engaged in missionary work in Hast 
Baltimore. In 1877 he become rector of Grace 
church, Elkridge, Howard Co., Md., and in 1882 
accepted a call to Emmanuel church, Cumber- 
land, Md., where he remained until 1889. Then 
he went to Christ church, Oswego, N. Y. He 
held various positions of influencein the diocese 
of Central New York,and was deanof the Fourth 
District. Dr. Meade was a thoughtful writer 
and speaker, and most diligent in parish work. 
He delighted to promote a knowledge of the 
Church, and provide her ministrations for all 
men. In his consecrated and devoted labors for 
‘Christ and His Church he has left an illustrious 
and impressive example. The widow and six 
children have the sympathy of the diocese in 
their sore bereavement. 

The funeral took place Friday, Nov. 10th, 
from Emmanuel church, Baltimore, the services 
being conducted by the rector, the Rev. J. Hous- 
ton Eccleston, D.D., assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Thomas EK. Pattison and G. M. Foxwell. The 
music was furnished by the St. Cecilia Guild. 
The services were attended by many prominent 
laymen and several clergymen. Delegations 
from the Loyal Legion and Baltimore Lodge of 
Elks attended, and accompanied the body to the 
railroad station. Interment took place in Oswe- 
go, Nov. 13th. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
ML N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Immediately after Evensong on All Saints’ 
Day, the Rev. Dr. Pope, rector of the Good 
Shepherd, St. Paul, assisted by- Mrs. Pope, en- 
tertained the parishioners at supper in the rec- 
tory. Avery enjoyable evening was spent. 

The Rey. Harvey Officer is working strenu- 
ously to build a church for St. Phillip’s colored 
mission. The Rev. E. L. Schleuter has been 
appointed to the charge of St: Phillip’s. 

West Concord will erect a new church this 
fall, to be known as St. Mathias’. 

The vestry of St. Paul’s church, Minneapolis, 
have selected as the location for their new 
church, the southeast corner of Franklin ave. 
and Bryant, on Lowry Hill. 

Bishop Gilbert’s Visitations 

Frontenac, confirmed 7; Minnetonka Mills, 5; 
Kenyon, 2; Gethsemane, Minneapolis, two deaf- 
‘mutes. 

St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Minneapoiis 

A donation of $200 from Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Bousfield has been received as a year’s support 
for a free bed in the children’s ward. The 
legal settlement of Richard Martin’s legacy be- 

‘stows upon the hospital 180 acres of land in the 
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city suburbs. The annual report shows the hos- 
pital to be in a flourishing condition. 


The C. A. I. L. in St. Paul 


Miss Keyser, of New York, addressed a meet- 
ing in the Good Shepherd church, on behalf of 
the Church Association for the Advancement of 
the Interest of Labor. At the conclusion, the 
nucleus of a local branch of the C. A. I. L. was 
effected. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Dr. Lloyd Accepts the Secretaryship 


The Rev. Arthur §. Lloyd, D.D., has accepted 
the position of General Secretary of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society, and in 
consequence has resigned the charge of St. 
Luke's church, Norfolk, of which he has been 
rector since 1885. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The local assembly, comprising chapters in 
Norfolk, Berkeley, and Portsmouth, met in St. 
Thomas’ church, Berkeley, on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 29th, with a very large attendance. 
Reports were made by the delegates who had 
attended the convention at Columbus, Ohio, 
Mr. Cole, of St. Peter’s church, Norfolk, made 
an impressive address on ‘‘Brotherhood duty,” 
and was followed by Dr. Lloyd, of St. Luke’s, 
who gave some of his impressions of the grow- 
ing spiritual power of the conventions. 


Michigan 

Thomas F, Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Rey. Thos. W. McLean, for 12 years rec- 
tor of the wellequipped and strong parish, 
Trinity church, Bay City, has accepted a call to 
be rector of St. Mark’s parish, Minneapolis. 
Mr. McLean has been some 16 years in this dio- 
cese, held many important positions, is a fine 
preacher and good worker, with a special ca- 
pacity of impressing himself and his work on 
the communi y in which he lives, and will be a 
marked lossto thediocese, His resignation was 

accepted reluctantly and with great regret. 


Florida 


Edwin Gardner Weed S. T. D., Bishop 
Rev. Dr. R. H. Weller’s Anniversary 


St. John’s church, Jacksonville, held a large 
congregation Oct. 29th, when the Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Crane Gray celebrated the Holy Communion, 
and delivered a short discourse on the work of 
the Rev. Dr. Reginald H. Weller of St. 
Stephen’s, who ‘was that day celebrating the 
50th anniversary of his ordination to the minis- 
try. The Rev. V. W. Shields announced the 
regrets of Bishop Weed who left St. Louis on pur- 
pose to be: there, but who had missed the connec- 
tion at Waycross. The Holy Communion service 
was celebrated by BishopGray. Dr. Weller is the 
son of the Rev. George Weller who was editor 
of the old Church Register, the tirst Church paper 
in the country. He was born in Philadelphia, 
April 15, 1828. After completing his theological 
studies in the seminary at Nashotah, he was or- 
dained in Calvary church, Memphis, on Oct. 21, 
1849. The early years of Dr. Weller’s ministry 
were spent in Tennessee, Missouri, and Missis- 
sippi, during which time he passed through the 
epidemics of cholera in St. Louis and Jefferson 
City, Mo., in 1850-51, and also the yellow fever 
epidemics in Clinton and Vicksburg, Miss., 
and in Jacksonville in 1888; having been twice 
stricken with yellow fever himself while minis- 
tering to others, the last time during the epi- 
demic in this city in 1888. In 1869 Dr. Weller 
was called to the rectorship of St. John’s church, 
Jacksonville, where he remained 2U years, re- 
signing in 1889, and accepting the editorship of 
The Church Year, which he held until the paper 
was sold. During his long rectorship in St. 
John’s parish, the old church building was re- 
pla ed by the handsome church edifice which 
now stands in St. John’s place, and the growth 
of the parish was demonstrated in the inaugura- 
tion of the several missions, some of which have 
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grown into independent parishes; viz., the 
church of the Good Shepherd, in Riverside; St. 
Andrew’s church, Hast Jacksonville; St. Steph- 
en’s church, La Villa; All Saints’ church, South 
Jacksonville, and St. Philip’s church for colored 
people, in the north-west part of the city. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D. Bishop-Coadjutor 
The Protestant Episcopal Church Home, of 
Richmond, has been left a legacy of $25,000, 
which will very greatly add to the efficiency of 
that institution. 


Monumental Church, Richmond 


The decorative work in the interior has been 
completed, and the congregation, which has 
been worshiping in the Sunday school room 
since the middle of June, assembled in the 
church on Sunday, Nov. 5th. The peculiar shape 
of the church, an octagon surmounted by a huge 
dome, afforded unusual opportunities for the 
work of the artists. The side walls are in neu- 
tral tints, very rich, yet soft and pleasing. The 
most striking part of the work is in the dome. 
It is divided into four arches resting upon ped- 
estals. In the space between is an azure tint, 
and upon fleecy clouds, are seated the four Evan- 
gelists in different attitudes of expectancy for 
the inspiration to write. St. Matthew over the 
east end, presents a face and pose of rugged 
power, while the face of St. John, immediately 
above the chancel, is of singular beauty and illu- 
mined with love. More original and striking 
are the figures of the four Messianic prophets, 
standing upon the pedestals—Daniel with arms 
and face thrown up, asif entranced by a vis- 
ion; Isaiah in gloomy meditation; Hzekial ex- 
horting to repentance, and Jeremiah with hands 
clasped above his headin the attitude of lamen- 
tation. The old glass in the lantern above the 
dome has been replaced by stained glass; above 
this in the summit is the figure of the Angel Ga- 
briel. In the rear of the chancel is a large 
mural painting of the Resurrection. The pews 
and chancel furniture are of rich dark oak. The 
entire work has been done by Kaufman Bros. 
Where the church now stands, early in this 
century, stood the Richmond theatre. On the 
night after Christmas, 1811, the building was 
packed by those who had come to witness a 
great drama; suddenly there came the cry of 
fire, and when the flames had done their direful 
work, nothing was left but blackened walls and 
the remains of 72 human beings, among them 
the governor of the State. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing the dust and ashes of the dead were in- 
terred on the spot, and over them was begun 
the erection of the church. It was completed 
April 3, 1814. At first it was used alternately 
by the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, but 
this not being satisfactory, and the Episcopa- 
lians being largely in the majority, the church 
was turned over to them. Dr. Richard Chan- 
ning Moore became its first rector, and soon 
after was made Bishop of Virginia, and on Nov. 
10th, 1814, as his first episcopal act, he conse- 
crated the church. From its Sunday school have 
gone forth Bishops Lay of Easton, Vail of Kan- 
sas, Williams of Japan, Dudley of Kentucky, 
and Polk of Louisiana, and within its walls 
were consecrated Bishops Johns and Newton. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 

The historic bell of St. Paul’s, Newburyport, is 
cracked, and will be replaced by a new one, 

St. John’s, Jamaica Plain, has held a success= 
ful fair in the famous Linden Gall, at corner of 
Pond and Centre Sts. 

Upon the return ot the Rev. Dr. Frisby to 
the work of the churcho the Advent, Boston, 
after an absence of 12 months, a reception was 
tendered him by the parishioners. 


All Saints’, Worcester, has sent chancel furn- 


Aishings to St. Mark’s, Leominster. 


At the annual meeting of the British Charit- 
able Society, mostly composed of Churchmen of 
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this city and vicinity, it was voted to send $50 
for the relief of widows and orphans of British 
soldiers killed in the Boer war. The Rev. A. 
E. George was elected chaplain, a position which 
he has held for 11 years. 


Church Temperance Society 


Atthe last annual meeting, Nov. 3d, in Trinity 
chapel, Boston, the Rev. Father Osborne spoke 
of the effects of the liquor traffic upon the 
natives of South Africa, where in some sections 
they are demoralized by strong drink. The wine 
farms are to a large extent responsible for this, 
as the Boer proprietors obliged their laborers to 
take a part of their payin wine. Matters are, 
however, improving, owing to the efforts of the 
government officials. Other addresses were 
made by the Rev. E. W. Smith and the Rey. J. 
M. G. Foster. 


Home for Orphan and Destitute Children 


The annual meeting took place at the Home, 
corner of N. st., S. Boston, Nov. 9th. Bishop 
Lawrence presided. The report of the secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fabyens, was a gratifying one, show- 
ing the excellent condition of this charity. Mr. 
G. H. Richards read the report of the treasurer. 
The children were catechised by the chaplain, 
and their answers upon Bible questions and the 
Prayer Book show the good training they are 
receiving. The Rev. J. M. Foster made the ad- 
dress to the children. Bishop Lawrence, in a 
few words expressed himself as delighted with 
the work, and in a humorous vein entertained 
the little ones. There are now 74 in this place, 
and 24 boys at the Stanford School, Topsfield , 
Mass., their country home. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Matthias’ Church, Omaha 


Bishop Worthington, on his recent sojourn in 
the diocese, administered the rite of Confirma- 
tion to a large class, this being the second class 
presented by the Rev. J. E. Reilly, D.D., rector, 
since Easter. The parish has just had its first 
annual reunion of parishioners, at which 300 
were present. 


Washington 

Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

In St. Paul’s church, on Oct. 30th, three 
nurses were received as members of St. Barna- 
bas’ Guild, by the chaplain, the Rev. Alfred 
Harding. One of them was about to sailon a 
government transport for Manila, and to her, at 
the close of his brief address, the chaplain ad- 
dressed a few words of affectionate counsel, 
and gave a special benediction. 


Daughters of the King 


At the October meeting of the diocesan coun- 
cil, the president, Mrs. W. G. Davenport, gave 
an interesting report of the summer work at 
the Salt Air Home for children at Colonial 
Beach, established through the efforts of the 
order. The home has been filled to its utmost 
capacity during the whole season. An effort is 
being made to establish a permanent home for 
such as have no homes of their own, for when 
the good work of the summer is over, the 
Church has but one institution which cares for 
friecdless children, and it is always full to 
overflowing. 


The Churchmen’s League 


Held its autumnal meeting in the Epiphany 
parish rooms, on the evening of Nov. 6th. There 
was a large attendance of members; Mr. Lewis 
J. Davis, president, being in the chair. The 
opening service was conducted by the Bishop, 
and followed by routine business and the 
election of a number of new members. The 
address of the evening was delivered by Mr. 
John Henry Peyton, army secretary of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, who gave a vivid 

“account of his visit to the Philippines, and de- 
scribed his impressions of the character and 
religious condition of the natives, in an interest- 
ing manner. At the close, a rising vote of 
thanks was given the speaker. Sy ote 
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The Convocation of Washington 


The semi-annual meeting took place in St. 
John’s church, West Washington, Nov. 8th. The 
Holy Communion was celebrated by the Bishop 
who also addressed the convocation. A full 
representation of clergy and laity was present. 
The archdeacon’s report gave an account of his 
visits to missionary stations, and dwelt particu- 
larly on work in the suburban parishes. On 
the appointed subject, ‘‘The place and work of 
the laity in the Church,” the first paper was by 
the Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis who spoke of the 
work assigned to the laity in the organization 
and early history of the Church, as a model to 
be followed. The second paper was by Mr. Al- 
bion K, Parris who enumerated the various 
duties and responsibilities of the layman, as 
shown in the organization. of the American 
Church. Lastly, there was an address by Mr. 
E. B. Hay who spoke of the work of the laity 
ina bright and entertaining manner. 


Duluth 


Jas.Dow Morrison D.D.,LL.D.,Missionary Bishop 


The Bishop recently consecrated the new 
church at Two Harbors. He has made a com- 
plete tour of the Indian mission stations, and 
has found the work there progressing ina satis- 
factory manner. During the lass month the 
Rev. John A. Maggrah, an Indian priest from 
Walpole Island, has been established at Walker. 
He will hold services at Walker and at Cass 
Lake (white village) on alternate Sundays, 
and will give aregular Celebration at Leech 
Lake. He will, as time permits, visit the Indi- 
ans at Lake Winnebagoshish. Mr. Maggrah is 
a graduate of St. John’s College, Winnipeg. 

The Rev. Knut S. Totterman is at work 
among the Swedes in West Duluth. He has 
already gathered a fair congregation, and holds 
services in St. Luke’s church on Sunday even- 
ings. 

The prospect of a new building for St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Duluth, seems now very bright. The 
Duluth people have subscribed generously, and 
$24,000 has already been raised. The founda- 
tions for the first pavilion will probably be laid 
before winter. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
For the Defence of the Scriptures 


On All Saints’ Day was organized what will 
be known as the American Church Bible Insti- 
tute, with the Ven. Archdeacon Robert Weeks 
as president, and the Rev. Edwin H. Wellman 
as vice president. The Institute will begin its 
operations next month, with a course of lectures, 
in the church of the Atonement, Brooklyn, on 
‘Modern evidences.’’ 
undertaken in other localities, intended to pro- 
mote the defence of the Scriptures. It is stated 
that clergy in several dioceses are concerned in 
the movement. 


Memorial Tablet for Rev. Dr. E. A. Bradley 


Was unveilved on All Saints’ Day in St. 
Luke’s church, Brooklyn. Dr. Bradley was for 
a number of years rector of St. Luke’s, and the 
tablet is a gift of the people of the parish. The 
tablet consists of a large brass plate in a frame 
of white marble, in which are two small pillars 
of Italian marble. The address by the rector 
was in special reference to Dr. Bradley. It was 
during Dr. Bradley’s rectorship that the pres- 
ent beautiful and well equipped-edifice was 
built, he having come to St. Luke’s soun after 
the destruction of the former building by fire. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


On Nov. 3d the annual meeting of the Long 
Island local assembly was held in the chapel of 
St. Luke’s, Brooklyn. The election of an execu- 
tive committee was succeeded by remarks on 
the convention at Columbus by W. W. Lord, of 
Ascension-chapter, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; A. J. 
Perrin of Mamaroneck; Dudley T. Upjohn of 
St. Paul’s chapter, of Brooklyn; A. M. Hadden, 
of Calvary chapter, Manhattan, and President 


‘William Braddon. The annual report of the 
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executive committee showed the number of 
chapters in the assembly to be 28, with a mem- 
bership of 300. Several new chapters are im 
contemplation. Of junior chapters there are 
five, with prospects of new ones. There were 
19 parishes to hear from. The need ef funds. 


for the prosecution of contemplated work was. 


emphasized. After the benediction, pronounced. 
by the Rev. Mr. Pope, the meeting adjourned, 
and a supper was served in theparish hall. By 
eight o’clock there was an open meeting in 


. the church, The service was conducted by the: 


rector, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Lindsay Park- 
er. An address was made by the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Rainsford, on ‘‘The’present condition of 
the Church, and the work to be done by its. 
members.”’ 


The Church Club * 


Held its regular meeting Oct 30th. There: 
was a large attendance. Mr. A. A. Low pre- 
sided. The short devotional service was con- 
ducted by the Bishop of Saskatchewan. The 
Bishop of the diocese read a paper, on **Some: 
aspécts of the Anglican Reformation.”’ Without. 
going into historical details, Bishop Littlejohn 
treated the subject in a clear and interesting 
way, impressing his hearers with the import- 
ance and lasting results of the English Reforma- 
tion. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Pinkham, Bishop of 
Saskatchewan, gave some interesting details of 
his jurisdiction, which has an area of about. 
300,000 square miles. 


Plans for Advent 


On the afternoon of Nov. 1st, in response to- 
an invitation from the Bishop, a large number: 
ofthe Brooklyn clergy gathered in the rooms of 
the Church Club for a conference, to arrange 
for special prayer and preaching during the 
coming Advent, and to devise some plan for se- 
curing concerted action of the clergy for this. 
purpose. The Bishop, who presided, presented 
very earnestly the object of the meeting, and 
there followed a general expression of feeling 
on the importance of awakening more spiritual 
life in the parishes. On motion the Bishop was. 
requested to appoint a committee to prepare a 
plan by which daily services may be held in 
centrally situated churches during the coming” 
season of Advent. 


New Parish Building at Mineola 


On the afternoon of Sunday, Nov. 5th, the 
corner-stone was laid in the presence of a very 
large congregation. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry B. Bryan, Canon of 
the cathedral, Garden City, and the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Cox, dean, assisted by several other 
clergymen. The cathedral choir, under the 
direction of Dr. William Woodcock, choir mas- 
ter, rendered a very tine program of music. The 
boys of the cathedral school of St. Paul who 
have taken an active interest in the mission 
since it was started, were also present. Since 
its organization tde work has prospered to a re- 
markable degree. Canon Bryan has been in 
charge, and through his efforts and that of the 
woman’s guild, $1,800 has been raised. The cost 
of the parish house will be about $2,900, and 
the difference has been guaranteed. The build- 
ing will consist of one large room to be used for 
services and on other occasions, and a robing 
room. The site for the structure was donated 
by the Misses Wood, of Baltimore, former resi- 
dents of Garden City. 


New Jersey 


John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop “a ae 


St. Mary’s, Colestown, Destroyed by Fire 
The oldest church of our Faith in the south of 
the State was entirely destroyed by fire, Noy. 
8th. The old church structure, it is believed, was. 
set on fire, but whether by/accident or design, 
will probably never be known. The fire origi- 
nated in an outbuilding, and then communicated 
to the church proper, and the entire building 
with its historic furnishings, was completely 
destroyed. Associated with the old structure 
were many interesting incidents occurring dur- 
ing the revolutionary days. 


The Rey. R. G. 
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Moses, rector of Grace church, Merchantville, 
was also in charge of the old Colestown church, 
and in favorable weather conducted monthly 
‘services in the edifice, celebrating the 148th an- 
‘niversary of the church in June last. The Rey. 
Robert Jenney, LL. D., rector of Christ church, 
Philadelphia, from 1742 to 1762, commissary of 
the society known as “S. P, G.,”” preached the 
opening sermon in 175% in this church, built at 
the charge of 30 or 40 farmers of moderate cir- 
cumstances, The church was 36 by 30 feet, and 
“was crowded when he officiated in it. The Bish- 
op of London, in his chapel at Fulham, June 11, 
1772, ordained Robert Blackwell, to whose par- 
ents Blackwell’s Island,-in the East river, be- 
dJonged, and he returned to America and entered 
upon his duties at ‘‘Cole’s church,” Nov. 19, 1772. 
In one of his reports at Easter, 1774, be stated 
that his communicants were six in number. 


North Carolina 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 

Silver Jubilee at Raleigh 

The 25th anniversary of the church of the 
Good Shepherd was celebrated Oct. 29th to Nov. 
ist. The Key. E. R. Rich, dean of Trinity 
cathedral, Easton, Md., who organized the par- 
ish in 1874, and was its first rector, preached the 
opening sermon. In the afternoon, a special 
service was held forthe Sunday school. Richard 
H. Battle, Hsq., delivered an address on its his- 
‘tory, followed by the presentation of a memorial 
credence by the Rev. Dr. Robert Strange who 
was the second rector, after which the Bishop of 
Asheville, the Rt. Rev. J. M. Horner, delivered 
anaddress. At the night service, Dr. Strange 
preached, alluding touchingly to Mr. Rich and 
his early work in the parish. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Rich, the Rev. William 
Meade, third rector of the church, and the Rev. 
Dr. I. McK. Pittinger, the fourth and. present 
rector. On Nov. ist, the corner stone of the 
new church, “the Lyman memorial,” was laid by 
Bishop Cheshire. It was brought from the wall 
of the temple at Jerusalem by Dr. Pittinger two 
years ago, The address of the occasion was made 
by Dr. Pittinger. Two of the former rectors of 
the church were present, with large numbers of 
the clergy and laity, prominent among whom 
was General William R. Cox, son-in-law of the 
late Bishop Lyman, to whom this church is a 
memorial. Thedesign is very imposing, and the 
church will be built of granite. The foundation 
is entirely completed. The convocation of Ral- 
eigh being in session during the jubilee, its mem- 
bers took part in the exercises. 


Quincy 
Alexander Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

After a stay of nearly a month in the diocese, 
the Bishop will return to spend the winter at 
his daughter’s home in St. Alban’s, Vt. He 
hopes in the spring to make visitations of par- 
ishes where Confirmation is desired, and for 
other official duties. He seems to have been 
greatly benefited by his visit, both in body and 
mind, preaching for the first time in 18 manths 
in St. Mary’s, Knoxville, and again addressing 
the school. He preached with his usual ear- 
nestness also in Galesburg, and on last Satur- 
day started for Quincy, where he hoped to offi- 
ciate in the cathedral. From there he was to 
go Hast, stopping for a short time in Providence. 
Many of the clergy and laity called on him in 
Knoxville, and were surprised and pleased to 
note his increased strength and cheerfulness. 


St. James’, Griggsville 


On Sunday, Oct. 22nd, special services of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the blessings 
of the harvest were held. The music and sing- 
ing did great credit to the organist and choir. 
The chancel was artistically decorated with 
corn, fruit, vegetables, and autumn leaves. The 
morning service was well attended, and the 
‘services morning and evening were bright and 
hearty. The Rev. Charles Wright officiated. 
‘This little church has a record of never iaving 
‘been closed for a single Sunday since it was 
first opened for service, in 1883. The members 
of the Ladies’ Guild are indefatigable workers, 


The Living Church 


and during the present year improvements have 
been added by them to the interior, which have 
greatly enhanced the comfort of the worshipers. 


Southern Ohio 
ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D,D., Bishop Coadjutor 
The Church League 


Composed of Churchmen living in Cincinnati 
and suburbs, numbering at present about 50 
members, many of them being from among the 
clergy, has been doing an excellent work since 
its organization, about three years ago. The 
objects of the league are: The restoration of the 
Holy Eucharist to its rightful place as the chief 
act of Christian worship; the increase of person- 
al reverence and devotional practices; the use 
of fasting Communion wherever practicable; 
the restoration of the worship of the Church to 
the standard of the Anglican Reformation; the 
vindication of theright and privilege of private 
confession; the restoration of the apostolic rite 
of unction for the sick; the practice of prayers 
for the faithful departed; the reverent and 
charitable care of the dead; the principle of 
tithing as the basis of Christian giving. The 
annual meeting of the league was held in St. 
Luke’s church on the evening of Oct. 18th. 
Evening Prayer was said by the rector, the 
Rey. Paul Matthews. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. C. B. Wilmer. At the business ses- 
sion following, the officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: The Rev. Paul Matthews, presi- 
dent; Hon. Harlan Cleveland, vice-president; 
the Rev. William T. Williams, secretary; C. W. 
Brooks, treasurer. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Memorials for Grace Church, Baltimore 


Tne beautiful marble altar presented by Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Innes, as a memorial of her hus- 
band and five children, was dedicated on All 
Saints’ Day, Nov. 1st, as were also the memorial 
gifts for the altar, given by other members of 
the church. The new altar is of vari colored 
marble. It was designed by Henry Congdon, 
architect, of New York, and built at the mar- 
ble works of Messrs. Peter Thiess & Sons, also 
of New York. The front is divided into three 
portions by polished marble columns. On each 
of these there is a tablet of carved stone, repre- 
senting a scene from the Old Testament, sym- 
bolic of the sacrifice of Christ, the sacrifice of 
Noah, the meeting of Abraham and Melchize- 
deck, and the sacrifice of Abraham. These are 
in alto-relievo. The reredos is taken up almost 
entirely by a representation of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, also in alto-relievo, on a 
solid block of stone, 314 ft. high and 7 ft. long. 
The topof the reredos is finished in three Gothic 


‘gables, the central one being surmounted by a 


richly carved cross. The altar and reredos fill 
the entire space under the middle sanctu- 
ary window of the church. The memorial 
also includes, under the two windows at 
each side, a delicate marble wainscot, in 
two tints, reaching up to the windows and 
continuing around the side walls to the chan- 
cel arches, near the Communion rail The 
altar is said to have cost $12,000. The me- 
morial gifts for the altar are as follows: Two 
brass vases, in memory of Mrs. Ellis B. Long 
who was a devout communicant of Grace church 
from the day it opened to the day of her death, 
last spring; six solid silver alms plates, in lov- 
ing memory of John R. Long; a large and beau- 
tiful altar service, with suitable brass desk, a 
thank offering from Mrs. Anna S. Long, for re- 
covery from a critical illness; a beautiful white 
silk superfrontal for the altar, and ante-pendium 
for the pulpit, in memory of Miss Ella Ward; a 
fine fair linen cloth, edged with lace, worked by 
Indian women, presented by the Young Women’s 
Guild, in affectionate remembrance of Miss Lily 
Guest Blackwell. By the generosity of Mrs. 
Garrett, a large safe, with the latest fireproof 
and burglarproof protections, was placed in the 
vestry room recently to contain all the valuable 
silver and records of the church. 
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Brass Pulpit for Memorial Church, Baltimore 


On All Saints’ Day, Nov. 1st, the new brass 
pulpit was used for the first time, the sermon 
being preached from it by Bishop Paret. The ° 
pulpit is a memorial, the cost of which was con- 
tributed by a large number of the congregation. 
The names of the contributors, together with 
the names of those in whose memories the con— 
tributions were made, have been inscribed in a 
suitable volume, which will have a place among 
the records of the church. The pulpit is con- 
structed entirely of brass, and is of the Gothic 
style, with clover-leaf decorations. The design 
on the front panel is symbolic of the four Gos- 
pels. In the centre of the quartrefoil, there is 
a double triangle, a symbol of the Trinity. At 
the bottom of this panel is a broad brass tablet, 
with the words, ‘In memoriam,” and under- 
neath this the inscription: ‘‘Numbered with 
the saints.”” It was made by Geissler, of New 
York. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Kenyon College 


On the Feast of All Saints, which is observed 
also as Founders’ Day, 29 new students were 
matriculated in the Collegiate School and four in 
the Theological School. On Oct. 31st, the Bishop 
of Vermont conducted a Quiet Day at Bexley 
Hall, and on the Feast of All Saints preached 
before the college. The president has been 
granted leave of absence for the Haster term, 
which he will spend in Italy. 


Easton 
Wm. Forbes Adams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


The Middle Convocation 


Convened in Christ church, Denton, Oct. 17th- 
19th. The topic for Tuesday evening was, ‘'The 
institutions of religion”: the Lord’s Day, by the 
Rev. S. J. French, and public worship, by the 
Rey. A. Batte. The topic in the evening was, 
St. Luke: St. Luke, Evangelist—missions, by 
the Rev. Giles B. Cooke; St. Luke, Physician— 
Christian culture, by the Rev. George F. Beav- 
en; St. Luke, a Christian man—Christian man- 
liness, by the Rev. Edward Rich. Thursday 
evening’s topic was, ‘‘Parables bearing on the 
Christian life”: the parable of the Fig Tree, by 
the Rev. J. Ogle Warfield; the Two Masters, 
by the Rev. David Howard; the Vine, by the 
Rev. Leonidas B. Baldwin. The dean, the Rev. 
J. A. Mitchell, closed the services with a few 
concluding remarks. 


The Southern Convocation 


Held its autumn meeting at St. Paul’s church, 
Marion, in Somerset Co. The convocation 
opened with a sermon by the Rev.C. D. Frankel, 
followed by an address of greeting by the dean 
and rector of the parish, the Rev. S. J. Morgan, 
to which a response was made in behalf of the 
clergy, by the Rev. J. G. Gantt. On the second 
day the Holy Communion was celebrated. Lunch- 
eon was served by the ladies of the parish in the 
beautiful grove adjoining thechurch. The after- 
noon service consisted of a missionary service, 
at which addresses were made on the work of 
general missions, by the Rev. Messrs. T. C. 
Page, W. W. Greene, J. G. Gantt, and S. J. 
Morgan. The closing service was held in St. 
John’s church, Cristield, and addresses were 
made by the Rev. Messrs. Adkins, Page, Greene, 
and Gantt. The business meeting as held the 
next day in the parlors of the Hotel Marion, at 
Marion Station, where the clergy were delight- 
fully entertained at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Richard Humphreys. 


East Carolina 
Alfred Augustin Watson, D.D., Bishop 
Convocation of Edenton 
The “70th session took place in St. George’s 
church, Hyde County, Oct. 27-29 An essay on 
the subject, ‘The need of a new canon on con- 


-vocations,” was read by the Rev. N. C. Hughes, 


and followed by an address by the Rev. G. M. 
Tolson. Addresses were also made by the. Rev. 
Messrs. Francis Joyner and R. B. Drane, D.D. 
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FEATURE of the religious situation 
in England which has probably 
never appeared before, is the claim 
which is now made in the frankest 
manner by the Non-conformists, of the right 
to take a hand in the management of the 
Church. Dr. Guinness Rogers, Mr. Alfred 
Austin, and others, in recently published 
articles assume this claim as unquestion- 
able. These are people who reject both 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
as having any claim upon them, yet, though 
they have long ago shaken off the dust of 
their feet against it, they assert a right 
to regulate its ritual and its doctrine, This 
is on the sole ground that the Church is 
a national Church and they are part of the 
nation. This reasoning would hold good 
not only for Nonconformists, but for agnos- 
tics and unbelievers of every description. 
At this distance such a claim seems to 
reach the extreme of absurdity. It is as 
if the Quakers or some ether class of peo- 
ple who had obtained exemption from mil- 
itary service, should, nevertheless, claim 
the right to supervise the methods and 
movements of the army, and to give orders 
to the officers in command. It is only in 
England that this position is taken. In 
Scotland there is an Established Church, 
and there are also Nonconformists or Dissen- 
ters, but no one has had the temerity to as- 
sert that the latter have a right to meddle 
with the affairs of the former. Any one 
who knows the Scottish character can read- 
ily imagine how such a proposition would be 
received in that country. 


HILE the disestablishment of the 

Church of England probably does not 
belong to the field of practical politics at 
present, the signs of the times, neverthe- 
less, point to that issue as the ultimate goal 
of movements now going on. One step after 
another has been taken during the past cen- 
tury in this direction, and there has been 
no step backward. Most significant of all, is 
a fact which has hardly as yet been fully 
understood, that the religion which now has 
the most real claim to be called the religion 
of the State, and which alone is supported 
by the State, is not the Church of England 
at all. Neither is it any other of the various 
Christian bodies. It isa new affair, made, as 
it were, to order. Its name is ‘‘Undenomina- 
tionalism.” This is the religion which has 
taken the place of the Church in the S tate 
or Board schools, supported by taxation, 
and is therefore the real State religion. It 
has no existence except in this connection, 
and represents no religious body. This 
state of things reminds us strongly of the 
. religious arrangements of the Roman Em- 
pire in the earlier centuries. There were 
many religions, all more or less tolerated, 
and one of these was the ancient religion 
of the Roman people. But the government 
invented a new one, which, while it did not 
displace the rest, demanded the homage of 
all loyal subjects. It was strictly “‘unde- 
nominational.” 


UCH is said of the improvement in edu- 
cational methods during the last quar- 
ter of a century. We are led to imagine 
that the young people of this generation 
are far in advance of their fathers who 
were trained on older systems. But now 


and then this impression receives a rude 
shock. It was so when it came to light 
that the average examinations for admis- 
sion to one of the oldest and most famous of 
American universities disclosed an ignor- 
ance of the Hnglish language, not to speak 
of other tongues, far below that displayed by 
the young students of thirty yearsago. An- 
other illustration of the present condition 
of affairs has just been given in a recent ad- 
dress before the ‘‘Central Council of Teach- 
ers,” by Mr. Chas. I. Parker, principal of 
the South Chicago High Schoo]. From this 
speech we learn that the time-honored sys- 
tem of ‘‘cram” still dominates the life and 
methods of the schools. The ‘‘Gradgrind”’ 
view of education which Dickens denounced 
sO many years ago, is flourishing in all its 
glory. In spite of all that has been said and 
written to the contrary, the idea still holds 
sway that education means the imparting of 
‘facts,’ and the proficiency of the pupil is 
judged by the number of facts he has taken 
into his mind, and the accuracy with which 
he can state them, on the occasion of an ex- 
amination. This encourages and almost 
necessitates the practice of ‘'cramming,” 
Mr. Parker denounces the whole thing as 
‘immoral.’”? The chief aim is to obtain high 
marks at all hazards. Such a system does 
not educate. It develops only the most su- 
perficial powers, but does not teach the art 
of thinking, which is the real end of edu- 
cation. 

T is discouraging to reflect that such an 

elementary distinction as that between 
instruction and education should have had 
so little effect upon the working system af- 
ter sO many years of discussion, so much 
teaching of ‘‘pedagogy,’’ and so much boast- 
fulness about improved methods. The fact 
is that, while all enlightened teachers un- 
derstand the situation and deplore it, it is 
the ‘‘boards of education” which stand be- 
hind the teachers and control them. It 
need not be said that, speaking generally, 
these boards are composed of men of the 
“Gradgrind” type. They are ‘‘practical” 
men. To them, to educate means to teach 
things, and the more things the better. To 
talk to such bodies of education as the draw- 
ing out and development of the mental 
powers, is time thrown away. They do not 
understand it. Their idea of the way to ad- 
vance the standard of education is to adda 
few more subjects to the curriculum. There 
is something tangible about that. As a 
large section of the general public entirely 
agrees with this view of things, it is hard to 
see how reform is to be brought about. 


a a 
Children at Church 


66 HERE are the children?” is often 
asked as one looks over our congre- 
gations. Some of us remember when chil- 
dren formed a feature in the congregation, 
but now they are often conspicuous by their 
absence. ' 

The reason given is that ‘‘they attend the 
Sunday school.’’ But is this any reason at 
all? Is it designed that the Sunday schools 
be to children a substitute for the Church? 
As these schools are conducted, they do not 
in any sense fill the place of public worship. 
Songs and banners and libraries and illus- 


‘trated papers, and the amusing ways by 


which young teachers draw together and — 
hold the interest of children, all have their 
value, but can it be weighed a moment 
against the solemn impression made upon 
childhood by the changes of the Christian 
year, by the gathering together in the fami- 
ly pew, by the dear old familiar prayers, by 
the holy reverence for the house of God, by 
the love of public worship formed in child- 
hood, and growing with the years? If these 
and all the clustering advantages and asso- 
ciations of public worship must be given up 
for the school, who will not say that the loss. 
is greater than the gain? | 

- Christian parents! send your children to 
the Sunday school, but do not, on this ac- 
count, fail to have them at your side in the 
house of God. In a few years they will go 
from you into the world, and where will 
they get a love for the Church, and habits 
of attendance, unless they acquire them 
when young? You would have them strongly 
imbued with the spirit of a Church life, in- 
trenched in the love of its duties, and 
guarded against the perilous ways of the 
world; then let their best associations cluster 
around the delights of the sanctuary. 

Says Bishop Kip: ‘‘Our Lord lays it down 
as a proof of our love for Him, ‘Feed my 
lambs.’” The children are the hope of the 
Church, but with the influences now abroad, 
coldness at home and skepticism without, 
what will the next generation become? We 
believe the day is not far distant when the 
Church, in sorrow and penitence, will awake. 
to an acknowledgment of the truth that the 
old paths are best; that the divinely con- 
stituted institutions of the Church and the 
home can only truly train the young for 
Christian life, and that if for them are sub- 
stituted the novelties and excitements of this’ 
age of experiments, all will prove but a de- 
lusion and a snare. 


— = 


Economics and the Chris- 
tian Gospel 


T the recent Congregational Council! 
in Boston, the issue was pretty clearly 
marked between the ‘‘new thought” and the: 
old. The discussion was interesting to those 
who study the signs of the times. It raises. 
the whole question as to what constitutes 
salvation. The new Gospel proposes to sub- 
stitute economics, social science, and the 
like, for the forgiveness of sins, the trans- 
formation of the soul, and eternal life. It 
is assumed, tacitly or explicitly, that this 
visible world in which we live our earthly 
life is alone certainly real, and that the im- 
provement of its conditions is the primary 
purpose to which the Christian minister 
ought to devote himself. Theology is to be 
relegated to the limbo of things which have: 
had their day—have had ‘‘their day and 
ceased to be”; and ‘with it that teaching 
which strove to convince men that the life 
of this world derives all the importance -it 
possesses from its relation to the world un-— 
seen, spiritual, and eternal; and that the ad- 
verse conditions and vicissitudes of time — 
are not to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed. The ‘‘old Gospel” did 
not preach athletics or sanitation, or munic- 
ipal or national reform—it was not depend- — 
‘ent upon any of these things —but it took the — 
life of men as it was, and imparted an inward 
and spiritual transformation. The great 


. 
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marvel of the early ages was that the Gos- 
pel conquered the world without holding out 
the promise of any alteration of material or 
social conditions. It did not make men 
revolutionists or rebels, but taught them to 
take such a view of life that its sufferings, 
its hardships, its oppressions, became of 
infinitely little moment to him whose inner 


life was hid with Christ. 


lie kingdom of heaven,” said our Lord, 
“is within you.” Its real power is ex- 
hibited in the realm of the soul, and in the 
strengthening of the kinship of the soul with 
the unseen world. ‘‘My kingdom,” He said 
again, ‘‘is not of this world.” These great 
truths are in danger of being disparaged 
and forgotten by those who, contemplating 
the poverty and misery of their fellow-creat- 
ures are full of schemes for social and ma- 
terial reform, Such schemes may be good 
or bad. For the most part, they are experi- 
ments. It cannot for a moment be admitted 
that they are substitutes for the Christian 
religion, or even that they are to be accepted 
henceforth as an essential and controlling 
element in the practical work of the Church. 
The Church is not to be faulted if she contin- 
ues to prefer the ancient ways of Christian 
charity, in which the personal element pre- 
dominates, and there is scope for the play of 
sympathy and love, to any system of organ- 
ized work in which cold officialism is prone 
to come to the front. Norcan the Church 
be blamed for continuing to adhere to her 
ancient conviction, which is involved in her 
very commission, thut no material, or even 
intellectual and esthetic, advancement can 
take the place of spiritual development, 
which is possible without the other. To the 
Church it is, and must ever be, the soul 
which is infinitely precious, and those who 
have eyes to see know very well that spirit- 
ual enlightenment has no necessary rela- 
tion to the outward conditions of life. 


ay 
The Shekel of the Sanctuary 


AST summer, at a sea-side resort, I was, 
early one Monday morning, making 
some purchases in a store, when some one 
entered with a request for small change. 
The dealer was sorry not to oblige, but, ‘‘it 
being Monday morning,” he was ‘‘quite out.” 
Curious to know what occult relation ex- 
isted between small change and Monday 
morning, I ventured to inquire, and was in- 
formed that on Saturday evening the de- 
mand for small coins amounted to a “‘run’”’— 
quarters, changed to half-dimes, in prepara- 
tion, so the dealer said, for the Sunday 
“collection” in church. 

Perhaps’ he: was mistaken, and that the 
small change was only to provide for the chil- 
dren’s Sunday school offerings. To suppose 
that Christian people would deliberately 
plan to offer the nickel in recognition of the 
benefits done uato them, is to do violence to 
a sense of probability. I said as much to 
the store-keeper, but he re-inforced his 
opinion as to what the Saturday evening 
‘‘pyn”? on the nickel meant, by stating that 


_ he was officially in a position.to know the 


make-up of the Sunday offerings. What 
these people might do at home (the congre- 
gations of which he was cognizant were 
mostly made up of summer visitors), he was 
not prepared to say. But the offerings 
known to him were pitifully small in the ag- 


gregate, and the favorite. coin of the indi-, 


vidual worshiper was evidently the nickel. 
‘‘/+ least it was so in P——.” 


The Living Church 


Is it so elsewhere than in P——? Certainly 
elsewhere than in P——., Sunday offerings 
are pitifully small in comparison with the 
number of apparently well-to-do people of 
whom our congregation are largely made 
up. Would these offerings be so small were 
the people mindful that the silver and gold 
are the Lord’s? Alas! is there not but too 
much reason to fear that elsewhere than in 
P--—. the nickelis the ‘‘shekel of the sanc- 


tuary?” ee Na) Na Ce 


Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D.D. 
we: 


HIRD. Itis a mistake to call one’s self 
“an Episcopalian,” or, in making men- 
tion of the Church, to use the phrase, ‘'The 
other denominations.’’? There is no such 
thing as an Episcopalian Church, and as for 
the popular term ‘‘Episcopal,’” it neither 
differentiates the Church from the sects, 
nor does it really involve the distinguishing 
marks of the Church,. A religious body may 
be episcopal without being a ‘‘Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.” 

As for the phrase, ‘‘the other denomina- 
tions,” he who uses it as correlative to the 
term, ‘‘The Church,” shows that he either 
does not know the force of our English cor- 
relatives, or he is ignorant of the very 
nature of the Church. To use such phrase- 
ology is to unchurch the Church; is to make 
it a sect or denomination. 

FourtTH. Itis a mistake to speak of Con- 
firmation as ‘‘making a profession of reli- 
gion,” or ‘‘joining the Church.” This is 
practically to treat the Church as if it were 
one of the denominations, and to imply that 
it has an office and ceremony peculiar to 
them, one which has grown out of their loss, 
through schism, of the apostolic rite of Lay- 
ing-on-of-Hands (Heb. vi: 2), and their evic- 
tion of all initiatory force and sacramental 
substance from Holy Baptism. The mem- 
bership of the Churchman in the ‘Body of 
Christ” and his profession of his faith date 
from his Baptism, as the sacrament of his 
adoption by the Father into the heavenly 
household. He comes to Confirmation as 
already a member of the Church; as pro- 
ceeding in accordance with his profession; 
for the obtaining of higher grace for the 
fulfillment of his baptismal vows; and to re- 
ceive the sign and seal of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit as the Lord and Giver of the 
“godly, righteous, and sober life.”’ 

FirtH. It isa greatmistake—and indeed 
something worse than that—to make any in- 
convenience an excuse for not attending a 
Church service. The act is painfully sig- 
nificant of either ignorance, indifference, or 
indevotion—want of loyalty to the Church, 
and lack of love for the house of God and 
holy worship. The real inconveniences 
which should, and will, distress one are 
three: First, having no service to attend 
(deprivation); secondly, where there is one, 
having a mind full of wandering and world- 
ly thoughts (distraction); and, thirdly, hav- 
ing too little out of which to make fit offer- 
ings to God, as expressive of one’s grateful 
appreciation of his “‘inestimable gift.” 
These are inconveniences to be both de- 
plored and corrected. 


nS gee 


WHATEVER weakens your reason; what- 
ever impairs the tenderness of your con- 
science; whatever increases the strength 
and authority of your body over your mind; 
that thing to you is wrong, however innocent 
it may be in itself.—Susannah Wesley. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A TRUE INOIDENT 
To the Bditor of The Living Church: 

This happened on a recent Friday morning in 
the parish church of ——, whose roll contains 
tne names of five hundred who in Confirmation 
have renewed the sacred vows of Holy Baptism: 

The church bell rang, but not one of the 
Church’s people came. The rector, as is his fre- 
quent custom, proceeded to read the service 
alone. 

A man entered, and knelt solitary through 
the service. At the close, he rose to his feet, 
and in respectful tones addressed the rector 
thus: ‘‘Hxcuse me, sir; but I must speak. Your 
prayers are good; but where are your people? I 
am a Roman Catholic; a member of St. ——’s 
parish. This could not have happened in my 
Church. Will you give your people my message? 
Tell them for me that irom what I seeI fear 
they are very poor Christians.” 

Attention! Churchmen. Was not the Roman 
Catholic right? DSO Sy Ss 


cee ONE OF MANY GOOD LETTERS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“There is no need of writing,’’ as you print in 
your bills; but as I have been negligent enough 
to allow a bill to be sent, allow me the privilege 
of expressing my thanks for the unfailing regu- 
larity with which your good words and Churchly 
news have come to me, lo! these many years, 
even from the beginning. I feel it a serious loss 
if I miss the weekly visit, with its record of 
Church life and work. Iam sure weshould have 
more intelligent, as wellas earnest Churchmen 
and women, if it were more generally read, ‘‘Be 
not weary in well doing,’? however; And may 
you live long and prosper, is the sincere wish 


of AN OLD SUB. 
Peoria, Nov. 2d, 1899. 


SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

The difficulty ‘‘O Tempora O Mores” meets 
with is the same difficulty that confronts many 
others. In my first and last parish I had fre- 
quently to turn out the lights, for the reason 
that no one came. In my present parish I 
have had a new experience—always had an 
evening congregation. 

“OQ Tempora O Mores” asks for a word of 
cheer. Don’t resort to sensational methods. I 
believe it is invariably true that when this is 
done the last state will very soon be worse 
than the first. People may exist for a time on 
sensationalism; they cannot live on it, They 
are gradually being starved to death spiritually. 

How to keep the evening congregation and in- 
crease the interest in it, is no doubt one of the 
problems confronting us. 

I attended the convention of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood two weeks ago. To sum up the 
experience in a few words, it was a spiritual 
uplifting. If ‘‘O Tempora O Mores” was at the 
convention, he would hear from one of the 
speakers, Mr. H. B. Lewis, of Elk Rapids, 
Mich., what the Brotherhood can do in small 
towns. I gathered from the paper that the 
evening congregations average from seventy to 
eighty; half of them being men. Why not or- 
ganize a chapter of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, 
‘‘O Tempora O Mores’’? St. A. B. 

Elk Rapids, Mich. 


FEDERATION OF CHUROHES 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

For several years there has been much talk 
touching a ‘federation of Churches.” Briefly, 
what is meant by this expression is, divide the 
Jand into districts so as to prevent the evil of 
Church “overlapping”? Church in its work. If, 
for instance, in a small village there should be 
already one ‘Evangelical’ society, no other 
Church in the ‘federation’? would seek to intro- 
duce another, until the proper authority should 
decide that the increase of population justified 
the attempt'to maintaih two congregations.’ Or, 
in a large city, the mission tield should be divid- 
ed, and one section assigned to the Methodists, 
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another to the Baptists, and so around, and that 
each should engage not to intrude upon the 
others’ fields, 


Since we first heard of this scheme, we have 
been impressed with this fact: Its advocates 
have left themselves without excuse for the 
maintenance of any sect whatever. For it is 
evident that if one denomination is as good as 
another for a block of 10,000 or 20,000 people, 
then no one of them all has anything which is 
peculiar to itself that is of any real, vital conse- 
quence, If any one out of the scores of denomi- 
nations may take a town, county, State, or 
country in charge, all the others voluntarily 
excluding themselves from the field assigned, 
every such denomination proclaims by that very 
act that nothing in the belief or order which 
makes and distinguishes a sect is of any vital 
consequence to the individual or corporate 
Christian life. If it is of real consequence, they 
have no right to withhold it from a single soul. 
If it is of real consequence, they are bound to 
use their utmost endeavors to carry it through- 
out the world to every creature. 


The commission which the Lord gave His 
Church was to “go into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” If a 
sect confesses that there is any portion of the 
world to which it is not bound to carry its sec- 
tarian message, it necessarily confesses at the 
same time that it is not ‘the body”? to which 
the above commission was given, and admits 
that itis maintaining a division, which can by 
no means be justified, in the body of Christ, 
“‘which is His Church.’ 


An Apostolic Church holds every truth that is 
“of the Faith” that is held by any and all sects. 
No one sect holds all the essential truth deliv- 
ered to the Apostolic Church. Any Church to 
which the charge, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,”’ has 
come in orderly succession as a trust, is bound 
to fulfill that trust to the extent of its ability 
and opportunity; and if it should voluntarily 
contract with any body of men to withhold its 
teaching from any ‘‘creature”’ or any district of 
the world, it would so far violate its trust .and 
disobey its Lord. 


As among sects, we bid Godspeed to the 
movement for federation. It is a confession, 
however unconscious, that no ‘‘denominational”’ 
belief is a good excuse for the division of which 
if was, and is, the cause. And the more widely 
‘federation’ obtains, the better it will be for 
the world; for in just so much as divisions are 
healed, will the sad evils of division be done 
away and our common Christianity made 
stronger. W. L. A. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Please make a correction. In connection with 
the accounts in the Church papers of, first, the 
corner-stone laying, and then of the opening of 
St. John’s chapel, in the parish of St. George’s, 
Flushing, Long Island, it is constantly said that 
the chapel property was acquired by ‘the local 
chapter of the St. Andrew's Brotherhood.” 
Strike out “local chapter of St. Andrew’s,” and 
insert in lieu there f, “St. George’s.”’ 


. The St. George’s Brotherhood is a corporation 
for missionary and other Church work within 
the parish or at home or abroad. It was in- 
stituted in 1866 by ex Governor Prince, of New 
Mexico, who is a native of Flushing, and others, 
among them the undersigned. It is, therefore, 
much older than the St. Andrew's Brotherhood. 
It has had its own parochial missions at Bayside, 
where there is now an organized parish, its 
Church building having been deeded to it by the 
St. George’s Brotherhood, Murray Hill, now the 
St. John’s chapel referred to in recent articles, 
and at Fresh Meadows, where it is now building, 
or planning to build, a chapel, and has conducted 
at one time or another much other helpful work., 
‘ JosHuA KIMBER, 
Wew York, Nov. 10th, 1899, 
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Personal Mention 


The Rev. A. V. Binnington, of Lowell, has accepted 
the rectorship of St. John’s church, Milford, Mass. 


The Rev. George R. Brush who has done excellent 
work for the past year at Randolph and E. Randolph, 
W.N. Y., has accepted a call to St. Mary’s church, 
Salamanca, with-St. Peter’s mission, Little Valley. 


The Rev. A. W. Cornell should be addressed at 
Linden, N. J. 


The Rev. John S. Douglas has resigned his con- 
nection with St. John’s church, Warsaw, Va. 


The Rev. A. E. Evison goes to Mantorville, Minn., 
as rector. 


The Rev. W. H. Fenton-Smith has accepted a 
hearty call to the rectorship of Emmanuel parish, 
Grass Valley, Cal., and has entered upon his duties. 


The Rey. D.C. Auntington has accepted a call to 
the rectorship of Trinity church, Canaseraga, W.N. Y. 


The Rev. John S. Littell, curate of St. Paul’s, Buf- 
falo, has accepted a call to the rectorship of St. 
Luke’s, Brockport, N. Y., and will enter upon his du- 
ties Nov. 15th. 


The Rey. T. W. MacLean has accepted a unanimous 
call to the rectorship of St. Mark’s church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


The address of the Rev. J. B. Murray, D. D., rector 
of St. Paul’s church, is Constableville, N.Y., (Central 
New York.) 


The Rey. Reuben Meredith has accepted the rector- 
ship of Nelson parish, Va. 


The Rev. Edward Henry Newbegin, of St. Andrew’s 
parish, Ayer, and Groton, Mass., has accepted a call 
to become rector of St. John’s parish, Bangor, Me., 
and will assume charge on the second Sunday in Ad- 
vent. 


The Rey. P. Owain-Jones has taken charge of St. 
Michael’s church, Wilmington, Del. 


The Rev. Millidge Walker has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Peter’s church, Cheshire, Conn. 


The Rey. Elias Wilson has been appointed rector of 
Appleton, Minn. 


The address of the Ri. Rev. Arthur L. Williams, 
Bishop-coadjutor of Nebraska, is now 3620 Farnum st. 


Official 


THE annual meeting of the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society will be held at the Church Missions 
House, New York city, N. Y., at 3:30 P. M., on 
Wednesday, Nov. 29, 1899. 

W. DuDLEY Powers, General Secretary. 


ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE 

The second regular monthly service of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance will be held in All Souls’ Unitarian 
church, 20th st. and 4th ave.. New York, on Sunday, 
Nov. 19th, at 8 P.M. Brief addresses will be made by 
the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, pastor, and second vice- 
president of the A. C. A; the Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, Rabbi Silverman, and others. Members of 
the alliance, the dramatic profession, and all friends 
of the theatre, are cordially invited to attend. There 
will be special music by a large choir, and the offer- 
ing will be devoted to the work of the alliance. 

WALTER EK. BENTLEY, Secretary. 


Died 
BARNWELL —In Atlanta, Ga., on Oct. 21, 1899, after 
an illness of about three months, the Rev. Allard 
Barnwell, priest, in the 534 year of his age. His en- 
tire ministry had been exercised in the diocese of 
Georgia. 


SHERLOCK —Entered into rest, from her home 
Belsaw, Clifton, Cincinnati, Friday, Nov. 3, 1899, 
Nancy Campbell, widow of the late Thomas Sherlock. 
The funeral service was held at Calvary church, Tues- 
day. Nov. 7th. 

“Grant her,O Lord, eternal rest, and may light 
perpetual shine upon her.”’ 


Obituary 
IN MEMORIAM 
THE RT. REV. HENRY A. NEELY, D D, 


Ata meetinz of the bishops and clergy present upon 
the occasion of the funeral of the late Rt. Rev. the 
Bishop of Maine, the undersigned were appointed a 
committee to draft a suitable minute. The committee 
begs to report as follows: 

Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, in His 
wise providence, to take out of this world, in the 33d 
year of his episcopate, the soul of our beloved Bishop, 
his sorrowing clergy desire to put on record their 
recognition of the loss to themselves and to the dio- 
cese entailed by this sad event. An ep'scopate so 
long exercised with unfailing self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to duty, could not but create ties of respect and 
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affection, the loosing of which evoke profound emo- 
tion. ! 

Endowed with intellectual qualities of a very high 
order, with a character lofty and pure, with the dig- 
nity born of simple but consistent faith, with his 
gracious bearing and courteous demeanor of the true 
gentleman, Henry Adams Neely entered upon the 
arduous duties of his sacred office in a field beset with 
peculiar difficulties. The years as they passed but 
developed more and more the manliness and nobility 
of his character, and impressed all those with whom 
he came in contact with a sense of his deep spirituality 
and high appreciation of his responsibilities. As he 
ever preached Christ, so he also lived Christ. Em- 
inent in the councils of the Church, he was at all 
times loyal to the Faith. This was peculiarly noticea- 
ble in crises of the Church, and through him the in 
fluence of the diocese of Maine was made to be felt. 

To his clergy he was in the fullest sense a father in 
God, and none ever went to him with his cares and 
anxieties but found in him a loving and sympathetic 
counsellor and friend. “His loyalty to them was pro- 
verbial, and he held fast their grateful affection. Of 
all the noble work he accomplished in these long 
years, the lasting monuments remain in the various 
missions he established and in the effects of the lives 
he influenced for righteousness. A useful life—hap- 
py, bright, beneficent—is brought to an honorable 
end, and we can but thank God for this His servant 
departed from this life in His faith and fear,as we lay 
the tired body to rest to await the glorious resurrec- 
tion of the just. God grant him rest eternal and per- 
petual light. 

Resolved; That the heartfelt sympathy of his clergy 
be communicated to Mrs. Neely. 

fesolved: That the clergy, recognizing the devoted 
attachment existing between the late Bishop and the 
Very Reverend, the Dean of the cathedra’, remember- 
ing the unwearied service of the Dean during the 
Bishop’s illness, and realizing the deep personal loss 
sustained by him, extend to him their warmest Ssym- 
pathy. 

C. S. LEFFINGWELL, 


GEORGE BRUCE NICHOLSON, Com. 
WALTER OC. STEWART, ) 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: T'H# Domus- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GeorcE OC. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

N. B.—The report on domestic missions, together 
with the bishops’ reports of the several missionary 
districts and the report of the Commission on Col- 
ored Work and the report on foreign missions, in- 
cluding the reports of the several bishops abroad, 
and of the presbyter representing this Church in 
Mexico, are now ready for distribuiion. Please send 
for copies. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED.—By priest, married, a parish in city or 
country. Excellent refereaces. Gooi preacher. Wide 
experience; six years in present charge. Address N. 
B., Living CHURCH. 


WANTED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTsS, 299 
George st , New Haven. Conn. 


WANTED.—An active Church member to sell tle 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 7dcts. 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH K ALI'NDAR 
COMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 


PERIODICALS, magazines, and books sent to the 
Rector, Trinity rectory, Muscatine, Iowa, will be put 
to good use. Muscatine is a river town, with its many 
temptations. ; 

A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsomely bound and prnved 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to THs Lry- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. “4 


WANTED.—By Priest, unmarried, a parish in city 
or country; good worker, musical, with several years’ 
experience in a large ‘city parish. Address I. AS 
THE LIVING CHURCH. 


WAN1ED —Matron for Home for discharged women 
prisoners. R., LIVING CHURCH office, 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Mid., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. } 
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: The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, November, 1899 


4. ALL Sarnts’ Day. White. 
. 5, 23d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

12. 24th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 25th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 

26. Sunday before Advent. Green. 
30. ST. ANDREW, Apostle. Red 


"How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill....The southern wind! 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves, 
Fortells a tempest and a blustering day," 
—Henry IV. 


A Psalm of Trust 


BY IDA BALLHEIM 


Highest, Holiest of ali! 

~ Thou art near me when I call,— 
Iso low and Thou so high! 
Yet Thou wilt regard my cry. 


He keeps the beautiful secret of the color that stains 
the rose! 

His are the gold and silver, and their hiding place 
He knows; 

Before the poet can dream them, His are the poet's 
dreams, 

And the sculptor’s rarest visions are but waste of the 
heavenly gleams. 


He knows the intent of the spirit, He knows the 
thought of the heart; 

‘The grief of the mother grieves Him, when the babe 
and the mother part; 

He pities the small brown sparrow that dies in the 
winter's chill, 

He pities us who are shaping the earth to our sinful 
will. 


But He sees the end of the sinning that has wrought 
the planet's woe, 

It is the God of Battles besieging Jericho; 

And the “scarlet thread in a window” toa mighty ca- 
ble has grown, 

That shall bind to the heart of the Maker a world 
at the last his own. 


Lord of all the universe! 

Needs it Ito Thee rehearse 

Griefs and pains that Thy wise love 
Knows the happy meaning of ? 


Pen-and-Ink-lings 


ORD SALISBURY has styled the 
Bishop of London ‘‘the busiest man in 
the world.” The Bishop’s time is 
well occupied, certainly, for he re- 

ceives on an average of two thousand letters 
@ month. His one recreation is walking, 
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HE country editor is a reliable encyclo- 
pedia. A subscriber sent him this query 
recently: ‘‘Whatails my hens? Every morn- 
(ing I find one or more of them keeled over, 
to rise no more.” The reply was: ‘‘The 
fowls are dead. It is an old complaint, and 
nothing can be done, except to bury them,” 


T)X-GOVERNOR lL. Bradford Prince, of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, a prominent 
' Churchman, owns a large and unique collec- 

tion of stone idols which were dug up on the 


sites of ancient Pueblo villages. He has . 


_ over 1,000 of them. Some are over six feet 
‘in height, and some are light enough to float 
in water. It is difficult to tell the age of the 
idols, and all: the information that can be 
obtained concerning them is that they were 
‘used by the ancestors of the present Pueblo 
‘Indians before the Spanish conquest. Agents 
of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington | 
have taken photographs of the collection. 


I WAS constantly struck, says Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, in The Atlantic, with 
the genuine spirit of hospitality among Eng- 
lishmen towards Americans. I like this none 
the less for its having its definite limitations 
as to pecuniary obligations, and the like, 
including everything inthe nature of ‘‘treat- 
ing,” all this being, in my opinion, a weak 
point in our more gushing or more self- 
conscious habit. I remember to have once 
been taken by a gentleman on whom I had 
but the slightest claim, to the country house 
of another, on whom I had no claim whatever. 
The latter was not at all literary, and had 
not even the usual vague English interest in 
American affairs; yet he gave up his whole 
afternoon to drive me to Kenilworth, which 
he had seen a thousand times. But that for 
which I liked him best, and which afforded 
me a wholly new experience, was that as we 
entered the outer doorway, he, going first, 
looked back over his shoulder, and said sim- 
ply: ‘‘They make you pay threepence for 
admission here,” and then added, speaking 
to the attendant, ‘Shere is my threepence.” 
After all the time and trouble he had given 
to his stranger guest, he yet left him} to pay 
his own threepence; a thing which most 
Americans would not have dreamed of;doing. 
It would have been the American notion of 
good breeding to save a guest from expense, 
as it was the English impulse to save him 
from the sense of obligation. I confess that 
I prefer the latter method. 


CALIFORNIA Churchman, recently 
spending Sunday in an Hastern city, 
reached one of our churches a few minutes 
before eight, hoping that there would be an 
early Communion, The front doors were 
locked, and there was no sign of life. Going 
around to the rear, the vestry door was found 
open, and the sexton within. The following 
conversation took place: 
Californian—Will there be service this 
morning? 
Sexton—Yes, of course there will; at 
eleven o’clock. 
Californian—But is there no early Com- 
munion? 
Sexton—No, there ain’t. 
Catholic church, 
And the Californian departed, wondering 
whether what the sexton had said was true. 


This ain’t no 


T is now almost two full centuries since 
England and Scotland were united, in 
1707, under the name of Great Britain. Yet 
up to the present time the world continues 
to employ the familiar terms, English queen, 
English army, and so on, with no mention of 
Scotland. This slight has often been com- 
mented upon by Scotchmen, but never per- 
haps more happily than at Trafalgar. Two 
Scotchmen, messmates and bosom cronies, 
from the same little clachan, happened to be 
stationed near each other when the now 
celebrated signal was given from the ad- 
miral’s ship, ‘England expects every man to 
do his duty.” ‘‘No a word o’ puir auld Scot- 
land on this occasion!” dolefully remarked 
Geordie to Jock. Jock cocked his eye a mo- 
ment, and turning to his companion, ‘‘Man 
Geordie,” said he, ‘“‘Scotland kens weel 
eneuch that nae bairn o’ hers needs to be 


tell’t to do his duty—that’s just a hint to the | 


Englishers.” 


T is the ‘‘intelligent” proof-reader who 
comes to the fore now with a most 
laughable ecclesiastical blunder. In an 
article in last week’s Interior, the word ‘‘ves- 
per” is repeatedly used in place of ‘‘verger,”’ 
in describing the officials in the English 
churches who act as pew-openers or beadles. 
That proof-reader must be Presbyterian, to 
the exclusion of all knowledge of everything 
pertaining to other Churches. I[t is comical 
to read: ‘‘The vespersin most.of the English 
churches are chiefly remarkable for their 
illiteracy and their red noses.” 
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The de la Mere Brass 


UR illustration of a “rubbing,” as it is 
technically termed, is reproduced from 
the great brass of Abbot de la Mere, pre- 
served in the ancient Abbey church of St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire, since 1877 a cathedral 
of the ‘‘new foundation.” This piece of 
latten brass is the largest and , most beauti- 
ful specimen of scorper work known to exist 
in England. . 
During the era of the commonwealth, the 
veautiful sepulchral brasses to be found in 
almost every collegiate and parish church, 
were ruthlessly destroyed by the Puritans. 
It is said that St. Albans possessed almost 
five hundred, and so great was the destruc- 
tion, that hardly a score escaped. This brass 
was wrenched from its matrix—as, can be 
seen by the black portion in the upper left 
corner, and the fracture across, above the 
hands—and thrown out, singularly escaping 
destruction. But friendly hands secured 
and reverently preserved it, and for some 
years past it has been kept in Abbot Wheath- 
ampstede’s chantry, within the precincts of 
the abbey choir. — 
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About the top and one of the sides, the in- 
seription runs: Hic jacet dominus Thomas 
quondam Abbas hujus monasterti. It is the 
tradition that the brass was made, as then 
frequently the case, during the Abbot's life- 
time, and at his death the lettering was not 
completed. St. Albans’ was a mitred house 
of the great Benedictine order, and there- 
fore the mitre crowns the head, for it had 
been assumed by the rulers of certain of the 
great monasteries, as also the pastoral staff, 
except that the crook of those which these 
ecclesiastics bore was turned in, showing 
their jurisdiction to be within their monas- 
teries. The Abbot is clad in full mass vest- 
ments, and wears as well the dalmatic and 
tunic. The albe has an ‘‘apparel’”—‘‘the 
ornamented hem’ of the Levitical order— 
attached. Gloves and sandals are worn, the 
feet resting upon fighting beasts. 

Surrounding the effigy is very rich canopy 
work. Above the Abbot's head is the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, enthroned, 
with figures of saints on either side, censing 
and playing upon musical instruments. Then 
inorder are SS. Peter and Paul respectively, 
on the extreme left and right. Next below 
is St. Alban, on the left and opposite St. 
Oswyn, King of Northumbria, and martyr, 
whose shrine was at Tynemouth Priory, 
where de la Mere received the tonsure. 
Again, below on each side, are six figures; 
viz.: to the left, going downin order, Daniel, 
David, and Hosea, and SS. John Evangelist, 
Andrew, and Thomas; and to the right, in 
the same manner, SS. James Greater, Bar- 
tholomew, and Philip, and Isaiah, Haggai 
and Joel. At each corner of the brass is a 
symbol in order of the four Evangelists. 
The arms of the de la Mere’s, on a bend 
three eagles displayed, are seen upon es- 
cutcheons on each side of the border, and on 
a line with the hands, that from their down- 
ward position indicate humility. The central 
panel has a rich background of diaper 
work, with heraldic beasts. The amice is 
worked with griffins, while the chasuble and 
maniple have a beautiful medallion treat- 
ment. The plate measures 52 x 111 inches, 
and is a magnificent specimen of the beauti- 
ful work of the ‘‘Dacorated”’ period. 


The Most Rey. Thomas de la Mere, Abbot 
of St. Albans’, and Provincial of the Ben- 
edictine order in the British Isles, came of 
a noble family, the first speaker of the Eng- 
lish Commons being a near relative, while a 
sister of the Abbot’s, as Prioress, governed 
the nunnery of St. Mary de Pre. At an early 
age, de la Mere took his vows, as already in- 
dicated, at the Priory. of Tynemouth, a 
“cell” or subordinate house of Ss. Albans’, 
and was soon elected its Prior. At this 
time the Black Death had devastated the 
land, many of the religious houses suffering 
by its ravages, St. Albans among them. 
Abbot'Mentmore had been taken by it, and 
the great abbey was in a desolate state when 
de la Mere was chosen as his successor. 
Everything was soon brought into order, its 
great school of painting revived, while the 
fame of its scriptorium was quickened to 
become the first in Anglia, as attestéd by its 
exquisite MSS., yet preserved. At the time 
of de la Mere's elevation to the abbacy 
(1349), St. Albans’ took precedence over 
Westminster, Glastonbury, Tewksbury, 
Gloucester, Selburne, and other monaster- 
ies, all powerful mitred abbeys of the Bene- 
dictine obedience, and it held also the 
powers of life and death. Lord Abbot de la 
Mere governed this great minster until 1396, 
or for fortyszeven years—the longest ‘reign 
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over any conventual house upon record. 
During this period the insurrection of Watt 
Tyler rose and fell, permission being given 
to fortify the monastery, which was repeat- 
edly attacked by lawless bands. The subject 
of this monograph was the most distinguished 
ecclesiastic of his day. He was in great 
estimation with Edward III., and kings did 
him homage. To his care was committed 
the person of King John II. of France, made 
a prisoner at the battle of Poictiers. 

- St. Albans’, during its existence from the 
eighth century, has had many famous men 
among its rulers: Paul of Caen, John de 
Cella, and William of Trumpington being 
in its long succession. Mathew Paris was 
one of its monks, and the only Englishman 
who ever wore the papal tiara. Adrian IV. 
took his vows here, and did its penances. 

These brasses were first affixed upon altar 
tombs, which soon bécame, by their num- 
bers, obstructions, and were then sunk in 
the pavements, and before long covered 
every part of sanctuary, choir, nave, aisles, 
and chapels. 

A fine rubbing of this brass is in the pos- 
session of the Church Club of New York 
City; and others, to form a complete group 
of the ecclesiastics and gentry of the Gothic 
age, are being added to the Club’s treasures. 
It has also one from the most ancient plate 
known to exist in HEngland, A. D. 1277—a 
knight, in a beautiful specimen of full chain 
mail—that yet rests upon the floor of the 
choir of Stoke D’Abernon church, Surrey. 

G W. K., 

The Church Club, New York. 

P. S.—The writer has been inclined to be- 
lieve that there are many among the eccle- 
siastics and intelligent laity of the American 
Church who value the true and good in ec- 
clesiology, to enable an organization to be 
formed, having for its objects a care for 
this general subject. Surely, the various 
Church clubs of our land must each have 
some members to whom this proposition will 
appeal. The several English societies formed 
within the past three or four decades, have 
recovered for the Church much that was lost, 
besides cultivating a correct taste in all de- 
tails. In this country, Church architecture 
has gone wild through the lack of any knowl- 
edge in general. Are we to let the Renais- 
sauce school undo everything in our faith, 
when true symbolism teaches so much? We 
cannot afford to let the question drift 
further, or permit crude artisans to model 
the ornaments of our worship, if it is to be 
truly dignified. 

SF Se Bo 


Book Reviews and Notices 
The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, Bishop 
of St. Andrews. By John Wordsworth, D. D., Bish- 
op of Salisbury. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. Pp. 402. Price, $5. 

This volume enshrines the record of a long 
life of strenuous effort for the upbuilding of the 
Church in Scotland. Bishop Wordsworth was 
a member of a family highly distinguished in 
both literary and religious life. His uncle was 
the poet, the late Bishop of Lincoln was his 
brother, and his biographer, the present Bishop 
of Salisbury, is his nephew. Seldom is so 
much talent concentrated in a, single family. 
His election to the episcopate was peculiar and 
somewhat unfortunate. He had been for some 
years warden of Glenalmond College. When 
the clergy met to elect a new. bishop for the 
united dioceses of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane, it was found that Dr. Wordsworth 
and Dr. Suther had exactly an equal number of 
votes.. It remained for Dr, Wordsworth to giye 
the casting vote, which, after full consideration, 
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he cast for himself, thus. practically electing 
himself. His tenure of office’ was by no 
means a peaceful one, and his episcopal life 
was full of controversy. To the Eucharistic 
controversy, which was then raging, and to the 
question of the reunion of Scottish Presbyte- 
rians with the Church, he devoted the best. 
powers of his great mind. Neither of these 
problems has been solved, but there can be no 
doubt that he did much to help on their solu- 
tion. While we may not agree with him in the 


grounds which he took, we are bound to admire © 


the learning and zeal which he displayed. 
These are excellently set forth in this biography, 
which forms an admirable supplement to his. 


incomplete autobiography, which only covers a 


small part of his episcopate. It contains many 
interesting descriptions of Scottish life and 
scenery, and gives a clear insight into the inner 
life of the Church in Scotland. Many of the 
chief men of that time appear in its pages. 
Bishop Wordsworth was the teacher of Mr. 
Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, Lord Canning, 
Bishop Hamilton, and the present Bishops of 
Southwell and Truro, besides many others 
hardly less distinguished. He knew intimately 
most of the eminent men of his day. Of some of 
them he has left us very interesting accounts. 
Of Cardinal Newman he says: 


Newman's mind was essentially skeptical; but his 
own disposition, on the whole, was amiable, and his. 
intellectual gifts being of the very highest order, the 
world is content to regard his skepticism as a recom- 
mendation rather than the contrary. Do you know 
his sermons? They are of real value, and I suppose 
no other sermons ever written or preached have pro- 
duced so much effect. And that efféct will endure. 
But I doubt if the same can be said of any of his 
other works. As to his moral fibre—it was not of the 
strongest. (You know I think the same of Manning.) 
He was not ambitious in the same sense as Manning; 
but he was morbidly sensitive when attacked or not 
appreciated as his conscience told him he deserved ta 
be; and he allowed himself to act under that irrita— 
tion--which is not the sign of a truly great man. 

This estimate of Newman is singularly acute 
and exact. His opinion of Archbishop Trench 
is no less valuable. 

Take him all in all, he was one of the most remark= 
able men of the present century. Everything he did 
--and he did an enormous amount of work of various 
kinds--showed great industry and talent combined, 
and his character in every respect was first rate. 

These extracts are enough to give the reader 
a taste of the sort of things which are to be 
found within the covers of this book. It is in- 
dispensable to any one who would carefully 
study the religious history of Scotland in the 
nineteenth century. 

Plain Papers on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
By the Rev.C. L. Schofield, D.D. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

It is gratifying to find among the denomina- 
tions the spirit of inquiry into the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. The Church needs no revela- 
tion on this most important part of her teaching. 
The book before us contains some useful infor- 
mation, but like all sectarians, the writer fails. 
to grasp the true meaning of passages of Holy 
Scripture referring to regeneration and the 
Spirit’s work in Holy Baptism. There is too 
much vagueness in what the writer terms Bap- 
tism by the Spirit. 


Active Service. By Stephen Crare. 
F. A, Stokes Company. Price, $1.25, 
It may be that Mr. Crane has pictured for us 

as the hero the typical Sunday editor of a great. 

New York daily. Ifso, it probably explains in 

many ways the extraordinary things one sees. 

in that Sunday issue. The story is one of a 

college professor, his’ wife, daughter, and a 

party of students who were caught between 

thelines:of the Greek and Turkish forces in the 
last war. This Sunday editor who has gone to 
the front as a war correspondent, in the hope of 
meeting the professor’s daughter, with whom 

he is in love, comes to the rescue. A coarse, . 

vulgar, vindictive, and beautiful variety ac- 

tress mixes in, and complicates as much as she. 


New York: 


can the editor’s loveaffair. Asaspecimenofthe 


conversations, the actress tells the/ éditor, to | 


‘“‘soak his head,’? and he answering in kind,says 


cs 
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to her: ‘‘Your dragoman is a rubber neck, and 
if he keeps darking, me I will simply have to 
kick the stuffing out of him.” ‘he college 
youths seem singularly and unanimously pro- 
fane, and their ordinary conversation is simply 
astonishing, It is hard work to see any literary 
ability in this production, but it is filled with 
Mr. Crane’s peculiar bumor; crude, but at 
times refreshing. 


Principles of Public Speaking. Comprising the 
Technique of Articulation, Phrasing Emphasis; the 
Cure of Vocal Defects; the Elements of Gesture; 
a Complete Guide in Public Reading, Extemporane- 
ous Speaking, Debate, and Parliamentary Law, 
together with many Exercises, Forms, and Practice 
Selections. By Guy Carleton L2e, Ph.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

The copious title page gives a sufficiently good 
idea of the contents of this valuable book. We 
do not know of any other work giving such a va- 
riety of helpful suggestion for improvement in 
public speaking as the onebefore us. It is nota 
manual of elocation, as ordinarily understood, 
though this department of the work is very sat- 
isfactory and thorough. But inaddition to this 
the author discusses with ability the subject of 
oratory, delivery, conversation, reading, extem- 
poraneous speaking, and debate. There is a 
chapter on parliamentary law, a very important 
subject for one who is preparing for publicduty, 
and an exampleis given of constitution and by- 
laws suitable for aclubor society. The selec- 
tions for practice are necessarily short and few, 
but they are very good. The young man who is 
ambitious to improve himself as a speaker can- 
not do better than to master the contents of this 
volume. 


Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. By J. B. Boss- 
uet, Bishop of Meaux. Condensed, Arranged, and 
Translated by F'. M. Capes: New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 150. 

One of the favorite subjects of this great 
French preacher was the honor and love due to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Hehas left to the 
world some twenty sermons on this single 
theme. The gist of these has been gathered into 
this volume, which forms perhaps the best ex- 
positi n of her teaching upon this subject which 
the Roman Church has given us. His contention 
is that devotion to the Blessed Virgin is not 
‘merely a beautiful addition to Christian piety, 
put that it is essential to the full comprehension 
of the mystery of the Incarnation. The ground 
which he takes is higher than we can consist- 
ently hold, and many of his arguments and in- 
terpretations of Scripture might easily be over- 
thrown. But as an interesting and popular 
statement of Roman doctrine, the book is valu- 
able. Like most Roman writings, it willbe very 
likely to set the intelligent reader thinking how 
dangerous it is to dogmatize about the great 
mysteries of the Christian Faith. The attempt 
to be wise beyond what is written is always, 
and in this case especially, full of peril. 


Beck’s Fortune. By Adele E. Thompson. Illus- 
trated by Louis Meynell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.50. 

Beck really found twofortunes. The first came 
| to her most unexpectedly, from her miserly 
grandfather, with whom she lived alone, on a 
lonely farm, She does her duty by him, and 
finds her reward. The later chapters of the 
book, dealing with Beck’s life at school, are full 
of: fun and ‘good, sense. The school, and _ its 
officers will be easily recognized by many read- 
ers, in spite of the disguise of slightly altered 
names. The story is an admirable one for girls, 
and is worth the attention of older people who 

‘need to know, or wish to know, how a girl’s pos- 

sibilities may be developed by the training re- 
ceived in a good:school. 


Henry in the War, or the Model Volunteer. By 
Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. A. Illustrated by A. B. 
4 Shute. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 
‘The story is from real life, and depicts West 
Point before the War, the recruiting for the reg- 
iments, the advance to the front, the fight at 
‘Bull Run and the Peninsula, and other events 
until the close of the War. The author has 
striven, as he states, to present only the truth 


of history in all matters of importance, while 
attempting to add something to the attractions 
and inducements which lead -boys to become 


| manly and upright men. The book will undoubt- 


edly gratify the taste of boy readers. It is ex- 


cellently illustrated by Mr. Shute. 


Zodiac Stories. By Blanche Mary Channing. New 

York: E, P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Twelve varied and pleasing stories are in- 
cluded in this volume. The first tale is of the 
desert—an old idea in a new setting; the second 
gives an incident in the lives of two quaint, 
sweet little Japanese girls; the third is a Rocky 
Mountain story of a man lost ina storm, and so 
on. Each narrative is given the name of one 
sign of the Zodiac, and its nature is determined 
thereby; hence Leo, the Lion, is one hero; the 
Scorpion, the Archer, etc., other subjects. The 
idea of the series is an original one, and excel- 
lently carried out. 


Under the Cactus Flag. A Story of Life in Mexico. 
By Nora Archibald Smith. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

The author’s bright, entertaining style has 
been made known to the public through a for- 
mer book, as well as through her joint work 
with Mrs. Wiggin. This is a story of how a 
bright young American girl, barely sixteen, 
goes to Mexico and establishes a little private 
school. Incidentally one learns fro. vivid pages 


of incident and description, much of Mexican 
household and social life. There is no love- 
making in the story, though readers have a hint 
that such things may be in store for the heroine 
when the suitable time shall have come. The 
book is attractively bound in red and green, 
witha cover design of the cagtus flag. 


Jess, Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Joues. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$1.50. ; 

This is a book that every reader will enjoy. 
Jess was a horse presented to Mr. Jones by his 
congregation. She was used by her owner for 
vacation rambles through Wisconsin, Mr. Jones’ 
native State. The storv of her life is told in a 
fascinating manner inculcating at the same 
time lessons of humanity to our dumb friends of 
the animal kingdom. Then follow several ser- 
mons of instructive lessons drawn from nature 
during vacation periods. Though Mr. Jones is a 
Unitarian, there is nothing in these sermons to 
offend the Churchman, but much that every 
clergyman might imitate to the great benefit of 
his congregation. We commend the book highly 
to our clerical and other readers. 

The Holy Family. A Christmas Meditation. By 
Amory H. Bradford. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, Price, 50 cts. 

A companion volume to Dr. Bradford’s Christ- 
mas meditations on ‘‘The Sistine Madonna” is 
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here offered. The present volume includes the 
photo-reproductions of Murillo’s painting, ‘The 
Holy Family,’ now in the National Gallery of 
London. There are several poems included— 
Mrs. Browning's ‘The Virgin Mary to the Child 
Jesus,’ Macdonald’s ‘* Mother’s Hymn,” and 
Spitta’s ‘‘A Happy» Home.” The book is deli- 
cately bound in gray and gold,.excellently print- 
ed, and has arubricated margin. 


Osceola, Chief of the Seminoles. By Colonel H. 
R. Gordon. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 

The story is of two boys who meet with many 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes in the war 
with the Seminoles. There is the usual weay- 
ing of fancy with fact, though in that part of 
his story which has to do with real characters, 
the author is strictly accurate. An otherwise 
excellent tale is marred by the fact that Colonel 
Gordon, whose knowledge of woodcraft is seem- 
ingly evolved from his inner consciousness, en- 
ters into explanatory details which are at times 
ridiculous. We might forgive him for allowing 
good woodsmen to become lost and walk in a 
circle, when there are a dozen signs to set them 
right, but it grieves us when he makes an Indian 
paddle from the bow of his canoe, “‘tirst on one 
side, then on the other,’ while his chief sits 
just behind him with ready rifie! The book is 
finely printed and well illustrated. 


Select Notes. A Commentary on the Sunday School 
Lessons for 1900. By F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. Il- 
lustrated. Boston and Chicago: W.A. Wilde Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Several new features appear in the ‘Select 
Notes’? on the International Series of Sunday 
School Lessons for 1900. A new harmony forms 
the basis of this year’s study on the life of 
Christ. A chronological chart in seven colors 
fixes the dates simply and effectively. The vol- 
ume is-printed from new type made for it, and 
illustrated with beautiful pictures, maps, and 
drawings. It excels its twenty-five predeces- 
sors, and will be found suggestive and helpful in 
a study of the life of Christ, although not pre- 
pared from a Churchman’s point of view. 


A TRITE but interesting little book, prettily 
pound with blue and gold, is ‘When Love is 
Lord,” by Tom Hall, just from the press of 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. The 
verses are clever, sometimes flippant, never 
very serious. They will do for reading in the 
silly season and at the silly age; but one would 
scarcely consent to the “lordship”? of such a 
spirit as chatters in these lines. 


Messrs FLemine H. REVELL Company,Chicag), 
have added to their ‘Looking Upward Booklets” 
a little story by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon,‘‘Lend 
a Hand.” This is not characterized by extreme 
Statements and impracticable theories; yet 
those in his former works have been productive 
of good, as holding-up ideals which have been 
so little regarded. It is full of interest and 
good things, and, as everything which he writes, 
is likely to,do good. 


“THE COPLEY SERIES,’’ now coming from the 
press of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., comprises 
some of the choicest literature, and is most at- 
tractively presented. The principal feature in 
these beautiful volumes is the colored illustra- 
tions printed, by a newprocess. The delicacy 
and beauty of the eolors, the accuracy of the 
registration,and the charm of the designs, make 
the reprojuctions a veritable triumph. The pa- 
per on which the books are printed is deckle- 
edge with wide margins, and the cover designs 
are very bright and handsome. The titles thus 
far presented in this series are as follows: 
‘Abbe Constantin,” by Halevy; ‘‘Barrack-room 
Ballads,” by Rudyard Kipling; “Cranford,” by 
Mrs. Gaskell; ‘‘Evangeline,’ by Longfellow; 
“‘Hiawatha,’’ by Longfellow; ‘‘The House of the 
Seven Gables,” by Hawthorne: “Lucile,” by 
Meredith; ‘‘Prue and I,’? by George William 
Curtis. The price ($1 a volume) is marvelously 
cheap. We hope for a continuance of the enter- 
prise. 


Books Received 
Onder this ead will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publiction. Further notice will be 
given of such books as the editor may select to review. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago 


Vest Pocket Church History. By the Rev. J. M: 


Thompson. 25c. 
Moody’s Stories. By D. L. Moody. 30c. 


The Closing Century's Heritage. 
Dingwell. 50c. 


Hits and Misses. By C. F. Goss. $1. 


The Teachings of the Books. By H. L. Willett and J. 
M. Campbell. $1.25. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Abraham Lincom. By Norman Hapgood. 82. 
; EATON & MAINS 
J abe pelgen and his Table Talk. By Robert Waters. 


FuNnK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
True Stories of Heroic Lives. By Various Authors. $1. 
T. Y. CROWELL & Co. 
sae 3 get Ambitious Boys. By William Drysdale. 


The Young Boss. By E.-W. Thompson. 50c. 
His Mother's Portrait.: By M. G. Pearse. 35c. 
To Whom Much isGiven. BylL. A. Mead. 35c. 
How Mr. Rhodda Broke the Spell. By M. G. Pearse. 
35¢c. 
Every Living Creature. By R. W. Trine. 35c. 
Miriam. By Gustav Kobbe. 35c. 
DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY 
Lay Sermons. By H.W. Tilton. $1. 
Our Folks at Home. By H. H. Lusk. $1. 
' FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
The Golf Girl. By S. M. Peck and Maud Humphrey. 
$1.25. 


Jennie Baxter, Journalist. By Robert Barr. $1.25. 


Little Indian Folk. By E. V. Deming. $1.25. 
EK. P. DuTTON & Co. 
Young Robin Hood. By G. Manville Fenn. 
Life of Bishop Selwyn. By F. D. How. 82.50. 
Outside of Things. By Alice W. Bailey and Annita L. 
Paine, $2. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER 


The Earnest Communicant: A Course of Preparation 
for the Lord’s Table. By the Rt. Rev. Ashton 


Oxenden, D.D. 25c. 
Family Prayers. By Bishop Oxenden and the Rev. 
C. H. Ramsden. 75c 


The Herd Boy and His Hermit. 
Yonge. Illustrations. 81.28. 


The Madonna in Legend and History. By Elizabeth 
C. Vincent. With an introduction by Dr. Boyd 
Vincent, Bishop-coadjutor of Southern Ohio. 
$1.50. 


POSIES FROM A CHILD'S 
GARDEN OF VERSES. 


Words by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Music by WILLIAM ARMS FISHER. 


Fifteen songs, thirty-two pages of music printed 
from engraved *Jates on excellent paper. Paper 
cover, with deckle edge, design in colors, octavo 


size. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Poet and composer are as one in this collection 
of fifteen songs. There is a delightful daintiness 
about the whole book. From cover to cover it is 
truly artistis. 

The music written for the singing children is 
well within the range of a child’s voice, and 
easily learned. 


By Charlotte M. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year, postpaid. Sin- 
gle- Copies, 25c. A monthly publication ed- 
it d by PHinie Hate The musical news of 
the world—reviews, criticisms, and articles by 
eminent musical writers. 16-PaGE SuPPLE- 
MENT OF NEW Music by celebrated composers, 
with each number. Send for premium lists. 
Agenis wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Published monthly. Subscription 25c. a Vear. 
Twoor more pieces of copyright music reproduced 
in each number. Biographic«) sketches and por- 
traits of -omposers, with reproductions of their 
compositions, musical news and notes. list and re- 
view notices of new music. Send 2c. stamp fur 
sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


Oliver Ditson Co., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


Oliver Ditson Company - - Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Company~ New York 
J. E. Ditson & Company ~ Philadelphia 


By the Rev. J. D. 
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Father Jerome. a Story of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. By Mrs. H. A. CLARK, author of “Pro 
Christo.’’ 12mo. Illustrated. 293 pages. $1. 

True to life, with the thrilling interest of a romance. 

The reader will follow the narrative eagerly and be stirred 

to emulate the courage and faith of Christian heroes. 


At Opening Doors. sy Hown Benninc. 12mo. 
Illusirated. 351 pages. $1 25. : 
Many a young person setting out in life longs to find the 
path that leads to success. This story shows how Provi- 
dence opens the door to the highest prosperity. 


A Bonnie Boy. A Story of Happy Days. By 
JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo. Illustrated. 
295 pages. $1. 

Young lads and misses will be charmed by its fascinat- 
ing incidents, aud will learn new ways of enjoying life. 

Sabbath Nights at Pitcoonans. By the au- 


thor of “SANDY ScoTT’s BIBLE CLASs.” §8yo. 
94 pages. 50c. 

Tells of vivid pictures of Scottish incident and charac- 
ter. ‘The taiks run mainly on evangelical lines, are 
marked by @ homely humor, and manifest a shrewd knowl- 
edge of human nature, and an intimate acquaintance with 
Scripture ” 


Heart’ Life Classics 


Size of Book, 6% x 4% inches. 


New edition of this popular series, containing 12 
additional titles. Over 70.000 copies sold last year. 
Price reduced to 30 cents each, postpaid. 


LIST OF TITLES. 


Jobn Ploughman’s Talk. 
John Plouehman’s Pictures. 
Kept for the Master's Use. 
Like Christ. 
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Little Captain, A. 

Little Meg’s Children. 

Mark Steadman, 

Mind and Words of Jesus. 
Miss Tootsie’s Mission. 

New Life and New Heart. 


Abide in Christ. 
Advice to a Young Christian. 
Alone in London. 
Angel’s Chrisitmas. 
A Bag of Steries. 
Rlood or Jesus. 

Blue Flag, The 

Bob Tinker. 
Christian Living. 
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Daily Light, Morning Hour. Nobody Loves Me. 
Daily Light, Evening Hour. Olive’s Story. 
Dairyman’s Daughter, The Peep of Day. 


Down in a Mine. 
Expectation Corner. 

Gold Dust. 

Heart Life. 

Helps Over Hard Places, 


Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Roya: Commandments. 

Saved at sea and Little 
Faith. 

Scripture Promises. 


Boys Shepherd Psaim. 
Helps Over Hard Places, Wee Davie. 
Girls Whiter Than Snow. 


With Christ. 
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By ELLICE HOPKINS, 


Author of ‘‘The White Cross Tracts,” etc. 12mo, 
240 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“I can but stretch out my hands to my many dear 
unknown friends in America—hands which have 
grown too weak to hold the sword or lift the banner 
in a cause for which I have laid down my all—and ask 
any mother who may find help or strength in this 
book to help me in return by placing it in the hands 
of other mothers of boys she may know, especially—I 
would plead—young mothers. Z t 

“Enable me thus, by your aid, to do some helpful 
work for that great country which I have ever loved 
as My own; and which with England is appointed in 
the Providence of God _to lead in the great moral 
causes of the world.’’--From Preface. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
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A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
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cents for carriage 5 
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Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, Etc. By Bret Harte. $1.25. 
pias, and Her Friends. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 


An Unknown Patriot. By Frank Samuel Child. $1.50. 


The Little Fig-Tree Stories. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. $1 


The Other Fellow. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 81.50. 
HARPER & BROS. 


Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest. 


By John 
Allen Wyeth, M.D. Illustrated. $4. 
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Periodicals 


The International illustrated monthly magazine 
for November is a very handsome and interest- 
ing issue. From a literary, as well as a mechan- 
ical standpoint, it compares favorably with any 
other periodical in the country. The leading 
article gives an account of the United States 
Railway Mail Service, a great institution of 
which our people generally know very little, 
An article on the Transvaal, illustrated, is time- 
ly, the stories are excellent, and the special de- 
partments are full of good points. In the pro- 
nunciation of current words, it is not possible 
that there should always be agreement be- 
tween doctors, but The International is generally 
correct, beyond controversy. People who in- 
tend to visit the Paris Exposition will find 
Travel Notes ‘‘worth the price of the maga- 
zine.”? We are glad to see from the editor’s 
comments that The International is appreciated 
by its readers and by the public press. Our 
best wishes for the coming new year. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Southern Churchman 


Lack or Cierey.—A short time since a great 
deal was written in our Church papers on the 
question as to whether or not there was ‘“‘room 
in the ministry,’’ and much said on both sides of 
the case. Possibly the following, taken from 
The Canadian Churchman, may help us to see one 
phase of the matter: ‘The most pressing claim 
of the Church in Canada at the present time is 
not so much for men ready and willing to take 
Holy Orders, and to work in the populous towns 
and villages of the Dominion, as for men who are 
prepared to devote some of the best years of 
their early manhood working in the scattered 
hamlets in the backwoods, where, too often, for 
lack of clergy willing and able to undertake this 

work, the ground is wholly neglected, or is left 
to the ministrations of members of other denom- 
inations, and the Church is unrepresented where 
it is most needed.’’ Mark one phrase, ‘‘lack of 
clergy willing and able to undertake this work.”’ 
Surely, as long as statements such as this can 
be soberly and truthfully made, no question can 
be righteously raised as to ‘troom in the minis- 
try.” : 
The Hxaminer (Baptist) 

SreLriso Givine.—The perversion and degra- 
dation of the social life of the Church, by 
bringing people together with the exclusive 
view of getting money from them by every sort 
of worldly expedient, is a capital blunder—or 
worse—whose ill-effects it would be impossible 
to estimate. We preach, and rightly, the duty 
of unselfishness as a supreme requirement of 
the Lord. The evening after, perhaps, we de- 
‘vote to the education of the selfish spirit, 
teaching people that for the money they give to 
the Church and its work, they are to expect and 
require a mercenary equivalent. We ask for 
their quarters and half-dollars, not as contribu- 
tions freely made out of love tu Christ and in- 
terest in His cause, but—despicable anti-climax 
—as the price of an oyster supper, a bottle of 
perfume, or a box of soap! The trickery, strat- 
agem, and vulgarity that mark many of these 
occasions are offences to right morals and good 
breeding. If it be said that the motives of 
those who have recourse to them are gouu, we 
should reply that we have no doubt of it. But 
we are not relieved of the duty of seeing to it 
that our motives manifest themsélves in accord- 
ance with Christian principle and propriety. 


Experience has taught us that much failure to 
give on the part of the young especially, results 
from the quid pro quo expectation to which they 
are being educated. 


The Church Standard 


The worst thing about this hazing business is 
its deliberate brutality. A writer in the New 
York Tribune quotes a Cornell professor as say- 
ing: “I know a fraternity that sends every 
candidate to a physician before the initiation. 
Weaknesses of the heart, back, and limbs are 
searched for, and the initiation is graded ac- 
cordingly.’ In other words, the society savages 
expect and intend to carry their ferocious fun to 
any point short of killing their victim! Isit any 
wonder if their ruffianism should sometimes fail 
to respect the line of life? And when they do 
not kill, is there any wonder if they have been 
known to make their victim raving mad, as the 
same professor states has actually happened? In 
this latter case, after frightening the poor lad 
into unconsciousness, they kindly dosed him 
with whiskey; only, however, “to bring him to 
life, but not to reason. His mind was utterly 
gone. A week passed without improvement, and 
his parents were sent for. The boy was sent to 
an asylum, and for six months raved constantly. 
He is now slowly recovering mental vigor.’ 
And that sort of thing goes on in American in- 
stitutions of the higher learning! 

The Interior 


Hazina.—The fatalities which result from 
hazing must be expected. The class of boys or 
young men who will engage in it, by the act 
demonstrate that they have no respect for the 
personal rights or feelings of others, that they 
are cruel, taking pleasure in that which is hu- 
miliating or otherwise painful to those they 
have in their power. Along with these moral 
defects goes necessarily and always, a spirit of 
recklessness. It is apart of the character and 
disposition of such persons, They do not plan 
to kill, but they do not hesitate to subject their 
victims to hazard of bodily injury or death. The 
remedy for this is to hold the institutions into 
whose care parents commit their sons, responsi- 
ble. A‘verdict of $50,000 against an institution 
in such a case, would put a sudden end to hazing 
—and it would be perfectly just, under the prin- 
ciples of the common law. This does not imply 
that boys may not have fun in their society in- 
itiations—that they may not indulge in the ludi- 
crous and nonsensical, any harmless thing pro- 
vocative of laughter. But the pleasure that 
harmful things gives is the pleasure of savages. 
It is the gratification of the instinct of the 
rapacious animal. 
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FRENCH PRAYER BOOK. 


The Book of Common Prayer in the 
French Language. « 


Translated and Edited by the Rev. A. V. Witte- 
meyer, Rector of the Church du St, Esprit, N.Y. 
1t is printed from new, large-taced type, upon good 

Bible paper, and is.a volume of convenient size, about 

one-half an inch in thickness. Supplied in the fol- 

lowing styles: 


PROPER LESSONS FOR THE 
SUNDAYS AND HOLY DAYS 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


This book contains in full those portions of Holy 
Scripture appointed by the Church in General Con- 
vention, to be read at Morning and Evening Prayer. 
Most useful to the clergy, especially in missionary 
work, and to the laity for use either in church or at 
home. 
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The household 


A Father’s Reverie 
BY THE REV. J. HARRIS KNOWLES 


O baby mine, my flesh and blood, 
My spirit’s twin, my better self, 

My treasure dear, my chiefest good, 
More precious than all earthly pelf. 


‘Teach me to be like thee, a child 
With outlook open, ever free. 
. By present joy from care beguiled, 
Simply to be, and glad to be. 


To trust that ever near me bides 
A father’s hand, a mother’s love; 
That every earthly moment hides 
God’s love, which cometh from above. 


For in that love is father’s care, 
And mother’s love, which never sleeps; 
That love which all things earthly share, 
And me and mine in safety keeps. 


O baby mine, my flesh and blood, 
Teach me to be like thee a child; 

My treasure dear, my chiefest good, 
With spirit pure and undefiled. 


ThuS shall my life beneath God’s smile, 
Move on and on toward its end; 

O God, my child preserve from guile; 
-For me and mine, my knees I bend. 


To and Fro 


A LOVE STORY 
BY MRS, NEIL MACLEOD 
II. 


T was four years later, and the scene was 
again the harbor of Colombo. The P. and 
©. mail steamer bound for England lay at 
anchor, her coaling accomplished, and a 
tender had come alongside with the Indian 
passengers who were transhipped here. 
They were beginning to swarm on board, 
bringing mountains of baggage and piles of 
deck chairs and lounges. 

One of the last to come up was a slender 
young woman in the garb of a nurse. She 
was evidently recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, and she walked so slowly and feebly as 
to appear lame. She seemed, however, to be 
keenly interested in the sights and sounds 
of the harbor, for she sat quite still on deck 
for a long time, watching bow the native 
boys dived and sang and shouted on their 
tiny rafts, and how queer boats, manned by 
the strangest figures, came rocking over the 
water, bringing their loads of pineapples, 
bananas, and little green limes for the ship. 


“Tt all looks exactly as it did four years 
ago; it isonly I who have changed,” she said 
to herself. Yes, May West was indeed 
changed, but not so much as she imagined. 
She showed the signs of long, wasting weeks 
of fever in her wan, white face, but a subtle, 
ethereal charm was stamped upon it, which 
nothing could mar. The large eyes had a 
softly steadfast gaze, which expressed wom- 
anly power—resource, courage, resignation. 
All sick, suffering, and troubled people 
would be at home with her at once. 


“Here comes somebody who might be 
Mrs. MacNab herself,” she murmured, her 
lips curving into asmile, ‘‘and there—oh!’s 


She was observing a small! craft, rowed 
by two or three wild-looking dark figures, 
and containing a party of passengers who 
had obviously been ashore on just such a 
shopping expedition as she had herself en- 
joyed when she was here four years ago. 
Her attention had been arrested by the 
figure of a man, who sprang alertly up be- 
hind the old lady who might have been Mrs. 
MacNab. He was still young, and his gray 
eyes flashed with life‘and health; but he was 


bearded, deeply sun-browned, and there 
were lines about his face that told of hard 
wear and tear. 

The invalid gazed at him with lips apart, 
as if she had been turned to stone. Surely 
it was Kenneth Grant himself!. The question 
was decided on the spot, for it happened 
that their eyes met as he looked up to the 
ship on rising from his seat. 

The start he gave very nearly upset the 
boat, and tumbled the native lad who was 
holding it against the ship’s side, over into 
the water. Kenneth paid no heed to this, 
however, but came springing up the gang- 
way, and in a moment was eagerly making 
his way to the sick girl on the lounge. She 
looked dumbly up at him with her pale, pa- 
thetic face, and, though she smiled, ‘‘the 
water stood in her eyes.” 

‘Can it possibly be you, Miss West?” he 
cried, joyfully; ‘‘you gave me such a start I 
nearly went to the bottom.” 


‘“You see, I have had rather a bad illness, 
and it has altered me very much,” she said 
with childlike humility. ‘I wonder that 
you recognized me at all.” 


“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” he said hastily, 
as if shocked at such an interpretation of his 
speech. ‘I have never forgotten you for a 
single day. Do you know, I was actually 
going tolndia myself? I don’t think I shall 
bother now. But never mind—we can talk 
about that afterwards; only let us shake 
hands for auld lang syne!” 


They seemed to have dropped into the old, 
delightfully inevitable friendliness all at 
once. As their hands met, his clasp 
strengthened, and they sat together, with- 
out withdrawal on either side, for a long 
moment or two of intense satisfaction. But 
May was faint with the shock of joyful sur- 
prise, and her friend, seeing this, hurried 
away to find the stewardess, after which he 
tenderly helped her to rise and go down- 
stairs. 

The stewardess was quite struck with his 
eager excitement. 

‘It looks like a case of old friends meet- 
ing,” she observed to a crony; “‘[’ve seen 
such things before. Now, you notice, be- 
fore she’s been at sea a week she’ll be an- 
other creature.” 

Kenneth Grant gave up all thoughts of 
going to India, sent his luggage down be- 
low again, and secured himself afresh berth 
on the homeward bound ship. Next day, 
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His House in Order.’” 


Your human tenement 
should be given even more 
careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in 
order by thoroughly purifying 
your blood by taking Hood's 


Sarsaparilla. 


Erysipelas—‘ My little girl is now ak 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema.” 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 


ever Disappoints 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
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when they were careering over the blue sea, 
with only a few white birds toremind them 
that land was near, he and May sat together 
as of old on deck, and began to speak of 
what lay nearest the heart of each, and of 
the interval since they had last met. 


“T loved my work,” said the girl, ‘but 
oh! how little I knew of what life was when 
we used to talk together! Muchof what I 
saw and went through in India was so 
strange, so dreadful, so utterly unlike what 
I could have imagined; and yet it had such 
queer, humorous turns in it, I could explain 
it to no one. Then a great deal of what 
seemed hardest wasn’t a bit romantic, and 
yet, at last, you see, I broke down. I was 
called away toa fresh fever case just as I 
finished with another; there seemed to be 
no time to rest, or eat, or refresh inany way. 
I had sucha long, hot journey, and I re- 
member no more till just before I was sent 
home to recruit. A bad ending, isn’t it?” 

‘No, not at all! Women like you are 
lovely souls, the world’s best heroines,” said 
her companion, with a sternly repressed 
quiver in his voice. 

May. opened her large eyes. ‘That from 
you!” she cried, with a happy little laugh. 

‘Why not?” he answered. “Do you sup- 
pose I have learned nothing? I have made 
the beginnings of a home out there, but very 
little money, I can assure you, though I 
worked as I never could have imagined my 
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self doing, for I had quickly determined to 
follow you to India as soon as I could see my 
way clear todoso. Yon remember, I knew 
your nursing association, so I believed I 
could find you out. Each year seemed an 
age, but I was learning to live all the time, 
and the great event of my life came to me 
out there.” 

He hesitated,and May’s heart almost stood 
still.. ‘‘What was it?” she whispered. 

“T found God in the wilderness,” he an- 
Swered her solemnly. 

There was deep, sacred silence between 
them for a little while, then May laid a thin 
hand gently on hisarm. The hand was in- 
stantly captured, and held fast between his 
own. ‘How very strange,” she said, ‘‘that 
we should have been sent back to each other 
like this, just-when we have learned to un- 
derstand each other better!” 

“Yes,” assented Grant, with conviction, 
“and having been sent back to each other, 
as you say, we must never part any more.” 

“Do you remember the tourmaline that 
you wouldn’t buy when you were at Colom- 
‘bo?” inquired the lover, after a happy inter- 
val, 

"Yes, quite well,” said May. ‘I always 
wondered what you did with that terrible 
man.” 

‘*The simplest thing in the world; I bought 
the stone. It was pretty, as you said, and I 
thought it would set well fora ring.” 

“Or a pin, perhaps,” suggested May. 

“T preferred the ring. It has been a kind 
of talisman to me ever since. ‘“WhenI was 
alone in the bush I would get it out and look 
at it. It reminded me cf you, and of what 
you had said tome. Llalwayscherished the 
‘idea that some day I should be able to show 
it to you—as I do now.” 

He drew forth a tiny casket, and opened 
it. 

‘How lovely!-—but it is a lady’s ring,” she 
said, peeping into his hand. 

“Of course, what do I want with it? 
you put it on?” 

“Tf you will help me,” replied May, blush- 
ingly; and between them, in time, they ac- 
complished this important task. 

May Grant wears the ring still. They 
never found out whether or no it really was 
a tourmaline, for Grant did not care, and 
May would have held it sacrilege to make 
any inquiry on the subject.—The Quiver. 


Will 


Cruelty for Fashion’s Sake 


NOTHER form of cruelty, which is pro- 
fitably practised for the sake of fashion, 
is nothing more or less than the manufacture 
of real kid gloves, the skins for which 


come from France, Italy, Spain, Mexico, and 


South America. In France the cruelty is 
revolting. Great care is taken in raising 
the kids, and they are sewed in a cover to 
keep their skin in a perfect condition of soft- 
ness. The kid grows, but the cover is not 
changed. Untold pain is inflicted on the lit- 
tle animals, till they writhe in the torture 
of the unyielding jacket. France alone 
makes more than 24,000,000 pairs of kid 
glovesa year. But, terrible as this is, and 
abominable as are all of the many revolting 
eruelties practised to satisfy human vanity 
and human desires, calling attention to any 
one of them or to all, does not lessen the 
shame of the slauchterof birds. Not in any 
sense as an excuse for the kid-glove cruelty, 
but rather to show the more forcibly the 
wrong in the aigrette traffic, it might be 
pointed out that the kids thus tortured and 
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killed at least never knew freedom as does 
the heron. Each kid is tortured and dies, 
and his skin is used and sold. The heron is 
shot, and a small part of its feathers utilized. 
A whole family of young ones gasp for food 
until the breath of life goes out. Added to 
this, the herons are rapidly becoming exter- 
minated, as are many other birds whose 
feathers please woman’s refined taste. Vic- 
tor Hugo once said, in a letter to his wife: 


“I, for my part, think that pity is a law as, 


much as justice, that goodness is a duty as 
much as probity. Whatever is weak has a 
claim on the goodness and pity of whatever 
is strong. The animal is weak because it 
lacks intelligence. -Let us, therefore, be 
kind and pitiful toward it. Doubtless it was 
the first duty to civilize man on the side of 
man. The task is already far advanced, and 
makes advances every day. But man must 
be civilized also on the side of nature. Here 
everything is to be done.”—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


T Scotch weddings, some years ago, it 

used to be the custom to batter the hat 
of the bridegroom as he was leaving the 
house in which the ceremony took place. On 
one of those occasions, a newly-married 
couple, relatives of the bridegroom, de- 
termined to carry out the observance of this 
custom to the letter. The bridegroom heard 
them discussing their plans, and dispatched 
a messenger to the carriage, which stood 
waiting, with his hat, some time previous to 
his departure. Then, donning the hat of the 
male relative who had plotted against him, 
he prepared to go out to the carriage. No 
sooner had he got to the door than his hat 
was furiously assaulted and almost destroyed. 
He walked out of the house amid the laughter 
of the bystanders, and entered the vehicle. 
Then, taking the battered hat from his head, 
he threw it into the hands of its proper 
owner, exclaiming: ‘‘Hey, Mr. Dougall, 
there’s your hat!” and donned his own, amid 
the cheers of all present. Mr. Dougall was 
the unhappiest-looking man in Scotland for 
some time after that.— London Telegraph. 


An Unfortunate Inventor 


ANY. years ago one of Charles Goodyear’s 
friends thus described the inventor: ‘If 

you see a man with an india-rubber coat on, 
india-rubber shoes, and india-rubber cap, and in 
his pocket an india-rubber purse, with not a 
cent in it, that is Goodyear.’’ At that time, 
the idea of being able to turn india-rubber to 
any practical use—except to erase pencil-marks 
—was considered an absurd one by all sensible 
men, and Goodyear’s acquaintances regarded 
him as a monomaniac who was ruining his fam- 
ily and wasting his life. Is was in answer to 
this that the persistent and indomitable in- 
ventor dressed himself in the india-rubber cloth 
which he had made, and which no one believed 


‘in, so as to try its durability and advertise it 


as he went about the streets. 

The story of his ten years’ struggle with the 
stubborn material is one of the most interesting 
in the history of the invention. He was not the 
first to think of manufacturing india-rubber 
cloth, for E. M. Chaffee, of Boston, in the win- 
ter of 1833, had organized a company and made 


Makes a Pie That 


Melts in Your Mouth 


Those who know Libby’s delicious 
Mince Meat never bother with the 
labor of making a winter’s supply 
of home-made. 

Libby’s is so convenient, whole- 
some, pure. 

Put up in packages enough for 
two large mince pies. 

Ask your grocer or write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
Drop a postal for hooklet, new edition, 
“How to Make Good Things to Kat.” 


THE reason why Mellin’s Food is the best food 
for your baby, is b2cause when prepared as di- 
rected, with fresh cow’s milk, it is a substitute 
for mother’s milk that has no equal. 


Some of the good 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


SoLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection, Curved 
handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts— 
cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
These mean much to ¢leanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush, Adult 35¢c. Children’s (2 sizes) 2c. By mail or at deal- 
ers’. - Send for our free booklet ‘‘ Tooth Truths,’ 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 25 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Best Line Mil 
t - Route 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 
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resisted temptation as only a noble nature 
could have done. 
Paris, offering him a large sum for his aqua-fortis 
process of curing rubber. 
that he cou!d not sell them a process that might 
so soon be rendered worthless; for he was ex- 


some extremely good looking rubber coats, caps, 
shoes, etc. Tne sompany, indeed, seemed on 
the road to tremendous success; but the first 
warm weather of the following summer, alas! 
melted the shoes into a gummy mass, while as 
for the caps and coats, they gave out such an 
offensive smell that they had to be buried inthe 
ground. The compiny went out of business 
promptly, and india-rubber became a byword 
among the stockholders. 

But an obscure inventor, Charles Goodyear, 
who had bought an india-rubber life-preserver 
while the new material was in favor, became 
interested in it, and even its failure did not dis- 
courage him. In middle age, without capital, 
and with feeble health, he devoted himself to 
experiment with the ardcr of a young and 
strong man. A friend loaned him alittle money 
—Goodyear was fortunate in his friends all 
through life—and some shoes were made that 
seemed perfectly satisfactory. Goodyear might 
have sold taem easily enough, but he was too 
honest to do so before warm weather had 
tested them. He put them away until summer, 
when they melted into an offensive pulp! 

This was discouraging, to say the least, but 
Goodyear kept on, nothing daunted. He next 
tried mixing the gum with every chemical sub- 
stance that he could lay his hands on The 
only one that satisfied him was magnesia. 
Treating the rubber with this, he made beauti- 
ful cloth, but in a month fermentation had set 
in, and the product was ruined again. Then he 
removed to New York—tirst pawning all his 
effects, and even his wife’s jewelry, to pay his 
debts—and found two friends there, one of 
whom gave him a workshop rent free,while the 
other let him have on credit all the chemicals he 
needed. He now treated the india-rubber with 
magnesia, and then boiled it in quicklime, and 
this time the sheets obtained were smooth and 
firm, and so remained. He won a medal for 
his discovery—and then, alas! he found that a 
single drop of acid, even the weakest vinegar or 
lemon juice, would reduce the india-rubber to 
gum agaio. 

His next experiment was to use aqua fortis in- 
stead of magnesia. His india-rubber now ap- 
parently passed all tests successfully, a patent 
was obtained, and a salesroom opened. Just 
then the panic of 1837 swept over commercial 
New York, and he and his partner were abso- 
lutely beggared. Goodyear was again reduced 
to pawning his possessions, but now Mr. Chaffee, 
of the old company, offered him the use of his 
abandoned works, and the unlucky inventor 
gratefully accepted the offer. Henext received 
an order from the government for one hundred 
and fifty mailbags; but when they were finished 
it was found that aqua fortis only ‘‘cured’’ the 
rubber when it was in very thin sheets, and the 
heavy cloth of the mailbags almost immediately 
fermented and dissolved. Goodyear was nuw 
well-nigh hopeless. His family begged him to 
abandon his experiments, and his friends re- 
fused to help him further. Yet he felt himself 
so near the solution of the stubborn secret that 
he could not give up the effort. 

Chance, after all, was to make the revelation. 
One of his workmen had a dream, so he in- 
formed his employer, in which he was told to 
mix powdered sulphur with the gum. He tried 
it, and showed the result to Goodyear, offering 
to sell him the idea. Goodyear bought it for a 
small sum, but found it impossible to mix the 
sulphur thoroughly with the gum in the mass. 
While experimenting, he accidentally dropped a 
piece of sulphur-cured rubber on a red-hot 
stove, and lo! the secret was discovered at last, 
A few more experiments proved beyond doubt 
that the rubber, when mixed with sulphur and 
exposed to a certain degree of heat, became 
entirely satisfactory, and would neither melt 
with heat nor stiffen with cold. The problem of 
sO many struggling years was solved! 

But Goodyear’s darkest hours were yet to 
come, for he found that only the most careful, 
exact, and expensive processes would ensure 
success, and by this time nobody would believe 
in his théories, or lend him money. Starvation 
stared him in the face; yet, at this moment, he 


pleted, would inevitably supersede this former 
one. 


year and his family nearly starved to death, 
and that he was finally imprisoned for debt. 
But two capitalists of New York luckily be- 


phant inventor produced perfect vulcanized 
india-rubber, with economy and success, and 
his struggle was over, though he went on in- 
venting and perfecting, and took out sixty pat- 


successes. 
the United States Commissioner of patents as 
authority) was ever so plundered and trampled 
upon. Millions were stolen from: him in patent 
rights, especially abroad. He died insolvent, 
and left his family heavily in debt. 


tory. 
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IT CAN’T BE DONE. 


No One Can Remain Well, No Chronie 
Disease Can be Cured, Unless 

the Stomach is First Made ant 

Strong and Vigorous. : 


He received a letter from 


He answered frankly 


perimenting upon a new idea which, when com- 


This is plain, because every organ. in the 
body depends on the stomach for its ‘nour- 
ishment. Nerve, bone, sinew, blood, are 
made from the food which the stomach con- 
verts to our use. 

How useless to treat disease with this, 
that, and the other remedy, and neglect. 
the most important of all, the stomach, 

The earliest symptoms of indigestion are 
sour risings, bad taste in the mouth, gas in 
stomach and bowels, palpitation, all-gone: 
feeling, faintness, headaches, constipation; 
later comes loss of fiesh, consumption, liver 
and heart troubles, kidney diseases, nervous 
prostration, all of which are the indirect re- 
sult of poor nutrition. 

Any person suffering from indigestion 
should make it a practice to take after each 
meal one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, al- 
lowing it to dissolve in the mouth, and thus 
mingle with the saliva and enter the stom- 
ach in the most natural way. These tablets. 
are highly recommended by Dr. Jennison, 
because they are composed of the natural 
digestive acids and fruit essences, which 
assist the stomach in digesting ail whole- 
some food before it has time to ferment an@ 
sour. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists, full-sized packages at 50 cents. 
They are also excellent for invalids and 
children, A book on stomach diseases and 
thousands of testimonials of genuine cures. 
sent free, by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


It was in the winter of this year that Good- 


came convinced of the practical working of his 
last process, and agreed to advance him money 
for his final experiments, which cost $50,000 the 
next two years. At last, in 1844, the trium- 


ents afterwards for various improvements. 
I wish I could add that he livea to enjoy his 
But no American inventor (I quote 


His in- 
vention has benefited the world and made 
many fortunes, but all that Charles Goodyear 
had from it was the hard work, the starva- 
tion, the stubborn struggle, and the final vic- 


Who shall say, however, that in the winning 
of that victory the inventor did not gain, after 
all, that deep satisfaction that comes only from 
desperate tasks heroically achieved. There 
must be forlorn hopes, in peace as well as in 
war, and though a pair of rubber shoes or a wa- 
terproof cap do not seem very heroic articles, 
they are the trophies, in reality, of as hardly 
contested, agonizing, and gallant a‘fight as any 
annals of war can boast.—The Churchman. 


A SoutH CAROLINA correspondent writes: ‘I 
am very much pleased with Tur Livine Cuurcu. 
It hasn’t its superior as a Church paper in the 
United States. Especially do I commend its at- 
titude in the Briggs affair and on the divorce 
question.”’ 
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THE 
CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 


Chicago to Los Angeles in only 
284 days; 2 
Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smokiag Car (with Barber Shop), 


ABANDONED IT. 
For the Old-Fashioned Coffee Was Killing. 


“T always drank coffee with the rest of 
the family, for it seemed as if there was 
nothing for breakfast if we did not have it 
on the table. 

‘‘T had been troubled some time with my 


heart, which did not feel right. This trou- Penson Car (with Ladies’ 
ble grew worse steadily. 4 ‘ : : ao : 
“Some times it would beat fast, and at Midd icse and electric-lighte 


other times very slowly, so that I would 
hardly be able to do work for an hour or 
two after breakfast, and if I walked up a 
hill it gave me a severe pain. 

‘“T had no idea of what the trouble was 
until a friend suggested that perhaps it 
might be caused by coffee drinking. I 
tried leaving off the coffee and began drink- 
ing Postum Cereal Food Coffee. The change 
came quickly. I am now glad to say that I 
am entirely well of the heart trouble, and 
attribute the cure to the leaving off coffee 
and the use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 
‘A number of my friends have abandoned 
the old-fashioned coffee, and have taken up 
with Postum, which they are using steadily. 
There are some people that make Postum 
very weak and tasteless, but if it is boiled 
long enough, according to directions, it is a 
vefy delicious beverage. We have never 
used any of the old-fashioned coffee since it 
was first started in our house. Mrs. L. A. 
Smith, Blodgett Mills, Cortland Co., N. Y. 


Four Times a Week 


Tuesday, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, from Chi- 
cago, began November 7. 


Santa Fe Route 


General Passenger Office, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. ; 
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NEW TOURIST SLEEPING CAR LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA 


The Wabash Railroad has inaugurated a new 
weekly tourist sleeping car line between St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. via the Santa Fe Route 
from Kansas City. The tourist sleeper will 
leave St. Louis via the Wabash every Wednes- 
day at9P.m. Passengers from Chicago should 
take the Wabash fast day express, leaving Chi- 
cago at 11 4.M., and connecting in the Union 
Station at St. Louis with the through car. 
Berths reserved in advance upon request. F. A. 
PaimeEr, A.G. P.A., 97 Adams st., Chicago. |; 
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The Living Church 677 


Children’ g Dour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L, FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER IIL. 


££ 4 ND don’t say anything to let her guess 

a single thing about it,’’ Bobbie was 
saying, in the course of many other instruc- 
tions on the bay shore road, as he and Jerry 
trudged on through the snow towards Miss 
Pugsley’s. ‘Just say we’ve come for the 
turkey, that’s all.” 

“Tony said she cried over the others. 
Hope she won’t weep any over this one,” 
Jerry remarked mildly. ‘‘If you gave hera 
hint to let her know—” 

“If you say a thing, Jerry, any old hint or 
anything else, I’ll give upthe whole scheme. 
She’d tell the girls, and they’d laugh at 
me.” 

“They laugh at you, anyway,” returned 
Jerry.” Nell says they all laugh at you just 
because you’re going torace, because you’re 
so little and funny.” 

““umph,” Bobbie’s lips closed tighter, 
and his round, red face looked fierce under 
the brim of hisheavy furcap. ‘‘Girls think 
they know more about things than a red 
chipmunk, and a chipmunk thinks he can 
give pointers to the president. They won’t 
laugh after its over. It isn’t that I want to 
please the girls, though, Jerry, or to tickle 
the old lady. It’s just because I know those 
big fellows expect to get it, and havea regu- 
lar powwow roasting it.’’ 

*‘And you long to save the life of Benja- 
min,’ concluded Jerry. ‘‘Justso. Bobbie, 
you're a born philan— I’ve forgotten the rest 
of it, but that’s what you are.” 

“Quit calling me names,” said Bobbie sur- 
lily. ‘I don’t want to get my hands cold 
snow-balling you. This is the house.” 


Miss Pugsley was in the kitchen. It was 
Saturday morning and she had just finished 
her baking. It was a very modest one. Only 
a brown delft dish heaped high with rich, 
brownish red doughnuts, and there were a 
couple of pumpkin pies, beside the bread, 
’ anda mysterious dish filled with something 
that was carefully covered over, 

When the tap came on the back door, 
she gave a little start, for callers along the 
bay shore road in winter time were few and 
far between, but when she saw the two 
faces, she smiled faintly, and invited their 
owners to step inside, 

‘*Yes’m,”’ Bobbie said, clearing his throat 
and seating himself on the edge of the fresh- 
ly scoured chair, his feet drawn up care- 
fully on the rounds to keep them off the 
clean floor. ‘‘Yes’m, we’ve come after the 
turkey.” 

“Oh, yes, Benjamin,’ Miss Pugsley an- 
swered, moistening her thin lips, and the 
hand that was laid on the back of the old 
red rocking chair trembled slightly. ‘‘He 
is avery plump, good turkey,” she added, 
and Bobbie nodded solemnly. 

‘How do you think you'll carry him,” she 
asked, after an uncomfortable silence,during 
which the boys stared hard at the dough- 
nuts and pies, ~ 


“Tie his feet together and drop him in a 
bag,” Jerry said quickly. ‘‘We brought the 
bag.” 

“Oh, dear me, no,” and Miss Pugsley 
looked genuinely distressed over such a 


mode of traveling for her pet. ‘‘I—I got out sta *s ee 
an old shawl that I don’t need, and I thought principle in infant feed- 


you could wrap it around him, and carry : ‘ 
him in your arms, boys, if you don’t mind.” Ins: HOM age BES SUB 


Liebig gave 1 


us a NE€w 


“If we only had a baby carriage,” Jerry Liebig’s food possible 
began, without the ghost of a smile on his 
face; but Bobbie gave him a look that in every home. 


silenced him. 

“Yes’m, we’ll carry him anyway,” he said 
politely, ‘‘and we’ll be very careful. He 
dove into his trousers pocket and produced 
two dollars. 

“Land, child, I don’t want as much as 
that,” Miss Pugsley exclaimed, her face 
flushing slightly as Bobbie laid them on the PETER MOLLER’S CoD LIVER OL 
red and black table cloth, with an air of tri- Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


umph. ‘He don’t weigh more than twelve clrewlar. Schieffelin & Co.. New York 
or fourteen pounds, and turkeys are down to 


ten cents in town.” 
‘Well, that’s what the boys gave me to FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


* : ” . | Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, pat 
Le for him, and they said no change,” Bob trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
ie answered with dignity. CHILDS Floral Park NewYork. 


Miss Pugsley looked from the money to 


the two boyish faces, and then back to the Sy FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


Mellin’s Food 
eee ae 


money, and from that, somehow, her gaze IMPROVED rae santastion of Securities 
L FARMS ONLY. 1 ¢ coratul tnveatieation 
wandered to the doughnuts, and her face L. WILLIAHSON. LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


brightened. 

“IT wonder if you aren’t hungry after the 
long walk,” she said. “Tony always is, 1] TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 
know, and he does like my doughnuts so. Aids digestion, clears “pe head, and increases energy. At 
Help yourselves, boys, while [ go out to the | ®!' druggists. 50c. and 


coop and get Benjamin.” 
She took a long, gray shawl from a peg 
and put it over her head, then paused a mo- 
ment at the door to look back at the boys as 
they sat munching the doughnuts. Bobbie VIA THE 
caught the look, and with an intuition born 


of long experience, he said earnestly: Midland Route 


‘‘We won’t get crumbs on the floor, honest 


and true.” ’ 3 VIA OMAHA COLORADO SPRINGS 
After a time, time enough to eat three SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN, and 
apiece, she returned with the shawl wrapped SAN FRANCISCO. 


about a heavy, bulky object. 


“There he is,” she said, setting the bun- Every Friday Night 
dle down with a little gasp of relief. ‘Land, : 


but he’s heavy. Poor, dear Benjamin.” A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
Benjamin Franklin was certainly a well- FOR SAN FRANCISCO LEAVES THE 
trained, self-contained turkey, or he would s ‘ j 
never have behaved so gentlemanly under Chicago, Milwaukee St. P aul R y 
such trying conditions. He suffered himself Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10:35 p.m., 


to be petted and smoothed by his mistress, 

* connecting with all trains from the East, carrying 
and then bundled up again and tucked un- First and Second-Class Passengers for Colorado, 
der Bobbie’s arm, without eventhe mildest | Utah, Nevada, and all points in California. 
kind of a resentful gobble. Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early. 


Miss Pugsley watched them from the 
kitchen door, and her last words were: ee ee ae RATE ONET1 50.00 
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The Singer No. 24. 

AUTOIIATIC CHAIN-STITCH. 
The general advantages of this type of machine for 
family sewing comprise greatest ease and quietness of 
operation, simplicity of construction and the elasticity 
of the single thread seam. When needle is threaded 
the machine is ready, the stitch requiring neither bobbin 
nor shuttle. The thread is taken from one spool and is 
so interwoven and twisted that seam cannot rip unless 
its finished end be unlocked. When this is done, the 
entire length of thread can be quickly withdrawn without 
injury to the fabric. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 
Sold on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


-.-FOR... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, / 
Colds, Bronchitis, | 


For twenty.one years the 
most successful GERMICIDE 
in contagious disease. 

Send for deseriptive book- 
let, containing physicians’ tes- 
timonials and price list, 

Sold by Druggists 
Generally, 
Uapo-Zresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 


BREAKFAST 


Pettijohn’s “roo 
CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


CLARK'S PARTIES TO EUROPE. 1900. THIRTY 
excursions during Spring and Summer. Ocean tick- 
ets by all lines. Send for Tourist Gazette. Holy Land 
Excursions, F. C.CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 

CAN SAVE MONEY. 


CARRIAGE BUYER We are the largest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness ia the world se)l- 
ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over, Take no substitute. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExrosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
CHURCH WNDows, 


FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6th Ave.), New York. 


BELLS 


Stee! Alloy Church & School Bells. .»g-Send fog 
Catalogue._ The C.S. BELL OO., Hilishoro, Oe 


BUCKEYE, BELL FOUNDRY ™sluee¢ 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, o 99 ss 
Bells made of Pure Copper and Tin nae) 
¥0R CHURCHES. GOURT. RT HOUSES: SCHOQLS, ete. 


Makers re Mise Larsen Bell in America. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
S.. HAVE FURNISHED 35.000 * 
\ IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER - a 

i co PUREST, BEST 
a: "9 | GENUINE. 
= « XABELL-METAL 
GHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'peats 


Best quality on earth. Get our price. 
MIcSHANE BELL FOUAIDRY, Baltimore.Md. 


The Living Church 


“Don’t squeeze him too tight, and don’t 
smother him in the shawl.” 

‘Are you going to carry him all the way 
like that,” asked Jerry deliberately. 

“Yes, sir, all the way,” Bobbie replied 
resolutely: ‘‘You may carry the bag.” 

Even by the time they had reached the 
long bridge, Benjamin had grown very 
heavy, but still Bobbie trudged on, pausing 
now and then to get his breath and arrange 
the shawl a little more comfortably about 
the turkey. Asa matter of precaution, they 
tied his legs together, but aside from that 
indignity, Miss Pugsley herself could not 
have been more careful of her pet’s welfare 
than the two boys. 

The race was to be a very important af- 
fair. There were a few of the Excelsior 
boys in it, but nearly all were from sixteen 
to nineteen, and very comical little Bobbie 
Cherritt looked beside them when they all 
lined up before the starting line Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Hardy was there—in fact, 
it was he and Dr. Sanford who had originat- 
ed the idea of a race by the best skaters for 
a purse of five dollars and Miss Pugsley’s 
prize turkey. 

Over in Dave Gray’s ice boat sat Virginia, 
Madge, Mollie, and Dave. Tony and Art. 


were to follow the race on skates, and all 


the Excelsior boys stood around Bobbie just 


before the start. 


“You haven’ta ghost of achance, Bobbie,” 
Mollie said again and again, looking se- 
verely down at the plump, comfortable fig- 
ure in the dark blue reefer and fur cap. 
“Took at Howard Irving, nearly six feet 
high. Wheredo you suppose you'll be when 


he starts.”’ 
“Mary Gray, don’t you know that a grace- 


ful, well-rigged yacht will fly ahead of a coal 
barge?” inquired Bobbie mildly, circling 
around the ice-boat on his skates. ‘If you 
don’t keep still you cannot have the wing of 
my turkey.” 

‘‘T guess before the race is over you'll 
wish you had both wings,” Mollie retorted 
scornfully, ‘‘tacked right on your shoulders.” 

Bobbie smiled and waved his hand in a 
friendly, forgiving manner, and sped off to 
join the others. 

‘‘He’s ja good little skater,’ Dave said, 
thoughtfully. _‘‘But the other boys, the 
ones who don’t belong to the club, don’t 
like his being with them. Howard asked 
him if he would like to sit on his shoulder, 
and Bobbie said ‘No, thanks, he wanted to 
see the turkey at nearer range than that,’ 
and now Howard says he won’t let him 
through the line once they’re started.” 

“Papa’ll see that he has fair play,” Vir- 
ginia told Mollie and Madge, and when the 
boys stood in line waiting for Dr. Sanford to 
give the signal, somehow every one was 
looking at. the little figure next to Howard 
Irving, a little figure that barely came to 
his waist. 

Bobbie pulled his cap further over his 
eyes, with a half defiant gesture, and grinned 
over his shoulder at Mollie, when the white 
handkerchief on the end of the doctor’s 
cane fluttered to the ground, and a dozenor 
more pairs of skates shot forward over the 
glittering ice. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN GRANDMA’S TIME 


a watch of any kind was an expensive 
luxury.» Today that mechanical wonder, a 


FULL RUBY JEWELED 
ELCIN WATCH, 


is within the reach of everyone, telling time 
accurately under all conditions of service. 


The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell Elgin Watches in cases to suit 
every taste. An Elgin watch always has the 
word ‘‘Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 

m guaranteed. 
Our new booklet about watches is ready 
tosend everyone who desires it—free. 


m Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


‘PrisGurct i is now being built of STONE, and 
will cost, completely NISHED, 
P| les ned 5000, 
Gee Poort WE CAN DO.AS WELL 
wore Boon —OR YOU, SHALL WE? 
JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 


CHURCH ARCHITECT, 
218 ladalle oF 
CHICAGO. 
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Church Plans 
For Sale 


The plans of an Eastern church 
are offered for sale, providing 
for an edifice of wood, strictly 
on Gothic lines, with tower 18x17 
feet at base, and 56 feet high; 
body of church 65 x 38 feet, with 
clerestory and open roof, sup- 
ported by trusses. Cost of com- 
pleted structure, $5,000. Partic- 
ulars can be obtained of 


G. B., care of The Living Church. 
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Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


_RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
English Stained Glass Windows “0, P40°nna aiamachams 
American Mosaic Glass Windows, Be 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


MENEELY BELL CO,., 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


Nov. 18, 4899 
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Finance and Commerce 


ANK clearings and railway earnings con 
tinue in excess of the splendid record of last 
year. Of course the increase, by comparison, 
is lessening, but still it is an increase, and all 
trade statistics reveal a highly prosperous con- 
dition of business. In iron, all predictions of 
lower. prices heretofore made, have failed of 
realization. There is every prospect of a large 
demand throughout the early part of the new 
year at least, and prices are still strong and 
tending upward. Steel bars have advanced to 
$2.75, and are scarce at that. The weekly ca- 
pacity of furnaces in blast Nov. Ist, is 288 tons 
against 278 tons Oct. 1st. Cotton kas lost about 
50 points from the top. The reaction has been 
purely speculative, and due to realizing by 
holders. The government report estimates the 
crop at 91g million bales. The demand from 
mills is good. 

Wheat has continued to decline. Stocks in 
speculators’ hands are excessive. In this coun- 
try they amount to about 75 million bushels, 
and the world’s visible supply is about 200 mill- 
ion bushels. Supplies are abundant every where. 
Argentine has exported about 55 million bushels 
from the last crop, and still has about 6 million 
bushels in port stocks. Their growing crop to 
be harvested in December promises fully as 
large as the lastone. There is every probabili- 
ty that the visible stocks of wheat will continue 
to increase for weeks to come, 

Interest is still centred in the financial situa- 
tion in Wall street. So far as the Transvaal 
war is concerned and its effect upon the finan- 
ces of the world the past week has had no dis- 
turbing influence. English contidence in their 
ultimate success seems unbounded, and London 
has been a very large buyer of American securi 
ties the past week. Even Kaffir mining stocks 
have had sharp advances. In Wall street money 
continues firm. Time loans are still 6 per cent., 
and call loans have ranged from 4 to 15 per cent., 
with the average probably as high as 8 per cent. 
The last bank statement was again unfavorable, 
showing a further small loss in legal reserve. 
A recent statement shows that net shipments 
of money and currency out of New York in 
September and October were 42 million dollars 
against a net gain of about 6 millions last year. 
A report has been circulated that the govern- 
ment was about to redeem 50 million of bonds, 
and thus put into circulation that amount now 
lying idle in the treasury. The rumor seems to 
be without foundation. The treasury now holds 
289 million dollars. On its recent offer to pre- 
pay interest amounting to 20 million dollars, but 
2 million has been accepted. 

The stock market is, however, a wonder. The 
investing public doesn’t frighten a bit. Through 
all the critical conditions the market has 
passed, the last two months’ liquidation has at 
no time become general, and on the whole, 
prices have lost but little. Buying by London 
has materially helped the market, and then the 
result of the recent elections has been generally 
satisfactory to the monied interests, and tended 
to re-inspire confidence in the hope that Con- 
gress will take steps to fix permanently the gold 
standard of the country. A sharp selling of 
foreign exchange and lower rates has also sug- 
gested the probability of further importations 
of gold. It is thought by many, however, that 
European banks will look with disfavor on any 
further losses of gold at this time, and will pre- 
vent it by an increase in the discount rates. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Indiana: “I 
want to tell you how your paper, which I first 
subscribed for from a sense of duty, has now be- 
‘ome a necessary luxury, an oasis in dreary 
desert waste of papers.” 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


P.G, LY 


GAN 


4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 
New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 
‘Exchanges and 


A Simple Recipe for Muffins. 
Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, makes remarkably 


good muffins. 


This is the recipe of Fannie Merritt Farmer, 


Principal, Boston Cooking School : 


“Mix one cup flour, one-half cup VITOS, two tablespoonfuls sugar, three 
and one-half teaspoonfuls baking powder, and one-quarter teaspoonful salt. 
Add one egg well beaten, three-fourths cup of milk, and two tablespoonfuls 
melted butter. Bake in buttered gem pans twenty to twenty-five minutes.” 


Try this simple recipe and you will be pleased with the result. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CoO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S BEST FLOUR. 


Canadian Exports 


ANADA is becoming, to a certain extent, a 
competitor of the United States as an ex- 
porter. While this relates to comparatively few 
articles, it affectsindustries which have brought 
into the United States, from abroad, many mil- 
lion dollars during the past few years. A re- 
cently published statement by the Dominion 
statistician, the Hon. George Johnson, has just 
reached the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. It 
shows that the exports of flour, butter, cheese, 
and wood, since confederation—that is, from 
June 30, 1868, to June 30, 1898—amount to 894 
million dollars. While manufactures of wood 
form of course the largest item in this enormous 
sum, cheese, in which Canada becomes a direct 
competitor of the United States, amounts to the 
surprisingly large total of $218,241,262; butter, to 
$58,471 604, and flour to $61,340,182 
Commenting upon this growth in the exporta- 
tion of these articles in which Canada competes 
with the United States, Statistician Johnson 
says: ‘‘The development of the cheese export 
trade is marvelous. We sent a little over 
$500,000 worth of cheese to Great Britain in 
1868, and in 1898 we sent $17,522,681 worth, thus 
far surpassing the exports of the United States, 
which last year, to the mother country, were 
only $3,267,607. Of the total exports of Canadian 
manufactures in 1868, cheese only formed 3 per 
cent. in value, while in 1898 it formed over 31 per 
cent. of the total exports of manufactures. The 
exports of manufactures of wood, as is quite 


natural, occupy the highest place, but they have 
not increased relatively to the others as rapidly. 
In 1868 the exports of manufactures having 
wood as the raw material were 61.7 per cent. of 
the whole, while in 1898 they were 40 3 per cent. 
Daring the 30 years Great Britain has taken of 
our manufactures of wood over $258,000,000 
worth, while the United States has taken $242,- 
000,000 worth, leaving Great Britain the better 
customer by $16,000,000. 

‘“We have exported since confederation; i. ¢., 
from June 30, 1868, to June 30, 1898—thirty one 
years—of home products, to the value of $2,464, 
000,000; or to be exact, $2,464,277 239. These 
products have been of the farm, the mine, the 
fisheries, the forest, the workshop, and the 
faetory. 

‘“'To whom have we sent these products? Our 
best customer during these thirty-one years 
has been the mother country. She has taken 
more than one half of the whole, or $1,260,565,- 
563. Our next best customer has been the 
United States, which country has taken over 
$955,000,000, or $305,500,000 less than the United 
Kingdom. The British West Indies come next 
with purchases from us, amounting to $.9,945,- 
541. Newfoundland has taken $48,807,362; 
France, $12,190 654; Germany, $9,089,194, and all 
other countries, $118,640,647. Great Britain be- 
gan in 1868 by taking about $18,000,000 of our 
products. By 1872 she had got beyond $25,000,000 ; 
by 1882, nearly $40,000,000; by 1892, beyond $54,- 
000,000, after which year her takings increased 
steadily till, in 1898, they were over $93,000,000. 
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A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper, will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip. 
tions to Taz Livine Cuurcn, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 
eS ee eee 

. PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Hastern and Southern points. 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponn, 
Gen’] Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘Sold by First Class 
-— ‘Stove Merchants © 
Every where. 


of 


Bind Your Copies 


Che Living Church 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


53 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Special 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


The Living Age.....e.sse sere sieasldzern'po eins'e eels cient 87 75 
UGH OVUM isiecss siclussiom aatisnainacteamomuraseeeatineten 4% 
Whe ‘Oentury:s.csapuiscneiataniorenesiceseccen ceete cts 5 75 
The Art Amatew 5 50 


Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar... 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Harper’s Monthly. 450 
St. Nicholas...........e00 475 
Scribner’s Magazine... .....sessrecsess cers 47 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only)........... 410 
New England Magazine......sscscscccsccsccnvecs 4 50 
The Review Of ReviewS......sccccceeccesceescves « 425 
Harper’s| Round Tablesi.i.csiccsss oseuss cose cuce 2 25 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only)............ 3 50 
English Illustrated Magazine.......... ss coves 3 20 
The Cosmopolitan....... Fajate versiesteltiseelnatateoe tees 2 90 
Bapynood iui ciavissieivwsacastcesseviethne Cevcesces ove 2 99 
Child Garden....... slein) nlosdiotaeleisyo'e visrotss oraralniaveias aie otis 2 90 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 DearboracSt,, Chicago, Ill, 
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CONDENSED MILK. 


. Borden’s Gendensed, Milk. Go., New York 
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; FOR 
NURSING 


AND GENERAL ¥ 


COOKING. 


Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 


Qs of the prettiest contrivances, is a small, 
square box, just large enough to hold two 
spools of the narrow baby ribbon that is so in- 
dispensable nowadays. The box should be 
neatly covered with sage green linen, and should 
have a narrow slit in each end, the width ofthe 
blade of a lady’s penknife. Through these slits 
the ribbon may be drawn without the trouble of 
opening the box. One spool should be covered 
with pale blue satin ribbon, and the other with 
a delicate shade of pink. A tiny pair of scissors 
should be slipped into a small sheath fastened 
to the Jid of the box, and a bright bodkin, held 
in place by a few stitches, button-holed in green 
embroidery silk, beside the scissors, will render 
this attractive little box complete. 


A set of plate-shields to lay between the 
dishes in the china closet. They save finechina 
a deal of scratching, besides keeping out the 
dust. Take Canton flannel and cut it into cir- 
cles of sizes to suit the plates. As it comes 
quite wide, a half-yard will be ample for a din- 
ner set size of four or six, while a quarter of a 
yard will be right for the smaller size. One can 
have quite a variety of shades, for Canton flan- 
nel comes in pink, blue, red, gray and yellow. 
The delicate colors are daintier, but the darker 
are more serviceable. It is easier to cut a good 
round from a paper pattern, for the material 
being thick, it is hard to doit without and get 
the form exact. If pressed for time, simply 
bind these shields with cotton tape, the color of 
the flannel, and let the machine serve instead of 
hand sewing, but if you wish to make them 
really pretty, buttonhole the edges with worsted. 
A dozen large and an equal number of small, 
will prove a blessing to the housekeeper who 
takes pride in handsome china. 


A sET of doll’s furniture may be made from 
wooden boxes, and draped with an inexpensive 
silkoline. For the bed take one of the shallow 
boxes in which condensed milk is packed. Nail 
on strips to form a frame for the top of the 
canopy; cover these sticks and the box with 
silkoline, adding ruffles of thesame. The sofa is 
made ofaprune box. Remove the lid and one 
sile. Use the side for the seat, sawing off 
enough to let the seat slip in easily. Pad the 
inside of the b:x. The chair is made of the 
same sized box as the sofa; one end is taken off 
for the seat. Remove the lid and end, cut the 
sides slightly curved, and make like the sofa. 
The dressing table needs a cube-shaped box. 
Remove the lid, and it will serve for shelves for 
the dolly’s clothes if little cleats are tacked in- 
side. Put a heavy p'ece of wood in the lower 
part of the box, to prevent top heaviness. The 
table is made from a box similar to the bed. 
Nail an inch stick on each corner, and cover box 
and sticks with the silkoline. 


FRoM PHILADELPHIA: ‘‘No doubt many of your 
readers write to you in approval of the religious 
articles in Tue Livine Cuurcn, but perhaps 
neglect to thank you for the humorous anec- 
dotes which so enliven its pages. 


Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D,C, 


Mrs. LAURA OsBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses ofinstruciion. Terms, from 80 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 14465 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ii, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there isa vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL. Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


Tux CutoaGo DIOORSAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Il. : 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes Headmaster. 


—_——_— 


MINNESOTA 


"s Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. BisHop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT ERLLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata- 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


St. Mary 


NEW YORK—STATE 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


’ s 
Riverview Academy °2. 

Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


——— 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 

For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Bry. H. D. Rosrnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, - 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 
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"Dirt defies 


the King,” 
THEN 


SAPOLIO 


IS GREATER 
THAN 
ROYALTY 
ITSELF.”” 
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THE CHURCHMAN 


THE WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED DEPARTMENT. —In illustrations and typography the publishers 
shave made every effort to have THE CuurcHMAN stand foremost, not only among religious journals but also among ~ 
other illustrated magazines and weeklies in Europe or America. Nearly a thousand pictures, illustrating art, ancient 
and modern architecture, and subjects of general interest are given cach year, besides many portraits of men prominent 
in the life of the Church. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN will be the subject during the coming year of a beautifully illustrated 
series of articles. The author has just finished an extensive tour for THe CHURCHMAN through France and Spain, 
where he has gathered together much interesting matter and many beautiful pictures for these sketches and for the com- 
pletion of his series on the French Cathedrals, now appearing. Burgos, Saragossa, Valencia, Cadiz, Tarragona, and all 
the others, with their unique architecture and interesting history, will be taken up in succession and attractively pre- 
sented. - 

CHURCH BUILDING, by Ral; h Adams Cram, of Boston, is a series of articles in which it is proposed, by 
original sketches as well as by historic examples of both good and bad architecture, to point the way to the development 
of a distinctive American Church architecture. 

FRENCH CHAPELS, by the Hon Gherardi Davis. 

DENMARK;; two illustrated articles by Jacob A. Riis, who writes his impressions of a recent visit after an 
abzence of thirty years 

PORTRAITS OF CHURCHMEN AND CHURCHWOMEN who for the moment are before the 
public eye, with all notable new churches and church buildings, will be promptly issued, 

In short, it is intended that this department shall be an entertaining and instructive panorama not only of the 
life of the Church but also of all general subjects which may properly appear in a religious weekly. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC during the season will be equally noteworthy in its treatment of 
Church Music. Arrangements have been made for articles which are designed to be serviceable to Organists and Choir- 
masters in a very practical way. Mr. J. E. Borland, the editor of Musical News, London, will contribute on the 
important subject of “‘Rhythm in Church Music.” Mr. Hugh Syers, of Musical Opinion, London, will write a series 
of papers, and Mr, G. Edward Stubbs, Professor of Ecclesiastical Music in the General Theological Seminary of New 
York, will present an article on ‘‘ The Choral Service in Relation to the Ancient Temple Service.” Furthermore, the 
editor has in contemplation articles on Organ Playing, Choir Formation, Training, and Management. 


Sample copies sent free on request, 


THE CHURCHMAN COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., us 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
aes se A 


CHAS, 6, BLAKE & C0. 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our ‘‘Help in the Selee- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


“The Prayer Book Reason Why” 


BY THE REY. NELSON R. BOSS 


Has just passed through its twenty-sixth edition. 
This is a testimony to the excellence of the book 
which has received high commendation from so many 
of our clergy and bishops. In the last edition the 
author has added some fifteen pages of ‘‘Notes,”’ 
which greatly increase the value and helpfulness of 
the book. 186 pages, paper covers, 20 cents; stiff 
boards, 3) cents; cloth, 50 cents; postage free. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 and 3 Bible House. New York. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 

Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New Yoru 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
18th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14linés to the inch),withou specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marria Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made hy check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cliies ec nts must 
be added for escnane. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

CHANGE OF ADDREss.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
{adicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 


“OXFORD” 
PRAYER BOOKS ano HYMWALS 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


Thanksgiving hymn 


Infinite Truth and Might! whose love 
Unmeasured ceaseless bounties prove, 
Our Guide and Refuge, Guard and Stay, 
Our Light by night, our Shade by day— 
Before Thine altar, Lord Most High, 
Thy Name we bless and magnify. 


Because our fainting souls have fed 

On heavenly wine and living bread; 
Because our ears Thy Voice have heard, 
And in our life Thy Life hath stirred— 
Before Thine altar, Lord Most High, 
Thy Name we bless and magnify. 


For all Thy goodness has supplied, 
For all Thy wisdom has denied, 

For all Thy love away has ta’en 

Of what we counted joy or gain— 
Before Thine altar, Lord Most High, 
Thy Name we bless and magnify. 


If we have said a kindly word, 

If we a kindly word have heard, 

If we have human woe relieved, 

Or human comfort have received— 
It was Thy doing, Lord Most High, 
Thy Name we bless and magnify. 


For private blessing, public good, 
For right upheld and wrong withstood, 
For strength with present ill to cope, 
And for our everlasting hope— 
Before Thine altar, Lord Most High, 
Thy Name we bless and magnify. 
eid 
HE STATE DEPARTMENT HAS 
received assurance that our commer- 
cial relations with China will not be 
disturbed, regardless of whatever 
spheres of influence may be established. 
This assurance is the result of negotiations 
opened some time since with representatives 
of England, Germany, Russia, and France. 
Expressions from England are most cordial, 
as might be expected, and show the deter- 
mination of that nation to adhere to its well 
known ‘‘open door” policy in the East, by 
‘conferring upon Americans the same trading 
privileges as are accorded British subjects. 
Germany announces a willingness to follow 
the lead of England, and Russia states that 
the United States enjoys, and will continue 
to enjoy, the fullest advantages at Russo- 
Chinese ports which have ever existed be- 
tween nations. The latter country takes 
occasion to express in strongest terms a 
friendship for the United States. Although 
no declaration has yet been received from 
France, it is likely to be of the same tenor. 
a ye 
DDED DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE 
bond of friendship between the English- 
speaking peoples are being made. Recently 
Mr. B. N. Baker, of Baltimore, who during 
the Spanish war tendered the United States 
government the use of the ‘‘Missouri” as a 


hospital ship, made a tender of the steam- 
ship ‘‘Maine” to the British ; covernment, 
which the latter has thankfully accepted. 
American women in London at once under- 
took to raise funds for equiping the ‘‘Maine” 
for hospital uses, and have already realized 
approximately $100,000. Many American 
concerns have contributed stores for the ship, 
and about forty American young women, all 
graduates of training schools, have volun- 
teered their services. The British Red Cross 
society will provide two ships, and English 
people are showing great enthusiasm in 
raising money for the sustenance of families 
whose mainstays are doing duty in South 
Africa. 
= ow — 


N OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF THE 
Philippine situation is taken by Adjutant 
General Corbin, who predicts that the 
trouble will be over by Jan. Ist, perhaps 
sooner, and by that time the entire archi- 
pellago will be under peaceful submission to 
government by the United States. Thisisa 
hope which will be universally shared, al- 
though it must be taken into consideration 
that there is considerable distance between 
an expressed hope and its realization. The 
fact tbat the rainy reason in the Islands is 
practically at an end, gives encouragement 
to the belief that with obstacles to active op- 
erations removed, a vigorous campaign will 
be conducted, and opposition to the authority 
of the United States speedily removed. The 
plan at present, to surround the insurgents 
and thereby force a surrender, is taking 
definite shape, and may be the closing act of 
hostilities. 
a yee 
HE NAVY DEPARTMENT HAS COM. 
pleted surveys and explorations which 
demonstrate the practicability of a cable 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands, thus filling a gap in an elec- 
trical system whereby messages could be 
sent entirely around the globe. The most 
practical route is via the Hawaiian and Mid- 
way Islands, and Guam, a distance of 5,350 
miles. The work of the survey revealed 
several interesting facts, one being the ex- 
istence of a submarine mountain near the 
Midway Islands, rising nearly two-and-one- 
half miles from the floor of the ocean, A 
great submarine abyss was also discovered, 
its depth being nearly six miles, It is 
probable that Congress will take prelimina- 
ry steps toward laying this necessary cable. 
pages, Se 
N HIS OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE 
Holland submarine boat, Captain John 
Howe, U.S. N., grows enthusiastic over the 
subject, elaborates on the value of the in- 
vention to the government, and the import- 
ance of immediate provision for the con- 
struction of several vessels of the type. Dur- 
ing the official tests the Holland boat 
worked satisfactorily to all concerned, div- 
ing and reappearing at will, and proceeding 


under water toward a movable object at a 


good rate of speed. Torpedoes were dis- 
charged by the submarine craft with ac- 
curacy, thus demonstrating its value as an 
engine of destruction in operations against 
a hostile fleet. Captain Lowe urges the 
importance of a fleet of submarines as coast 
and harbor defenders, and holds that pos- 
session of such powerful engines of destruc- 
tion would goa long way towards insuring 
peace. The French government has con- 
ducted experiments with a similar type of 
vessel, and now has several in course of con- 
struction. 
=-—x— 

NTON POLLAK AND JOSEF VIRAG, 

two Hungarian inventors, are out with 
an invention in telegraphy which, if success- 
fully applied, will revolutionize present 
methods. By their system it is claimed 
from six hundred to one thousand words 
per minute can be sent over a single wire. 
Tests of the system in Europe have, it is 
claimed, been successfully made,and the two 
gentlemen are now in this country for the 
purpose of giving further demonstrations. 
In the sending, the Morse code is used, the 
messages being perforated on a strip of pa- 
per, which is run through the machine with 
great rapidity, and faithfully reproduced 
at the receiving end. If the system can be 
applied as easily as the inventors believe, it 
would be of great commercial value, particu- 
larly in the nature of relieving congested 
wires, ee 

SSE 

No EVERY OBSERVATORY IN THE 

country last week, astronomers were 
prepared to make a study of the expected 
meteoric shower, which, however, failed to 
arrive on schedule time. A few scattering 
shooting stars were observed, but no more 
than might be seen in any similar period. 
Astronomers admit a possible error in their 
calculations, and to the lay mind this expla- 
nation will prove quite acceptable, as it is 
somewhat incomprehensible how an event 
of this nature could be predicted with ur- 
failing accuracy. Had weather conditions 
been favorable, and the Leonides appeared 
as expected, records would have been se- 
cured by great observatories which would 
have been of great value astronomically. 


reas. Ga 


TUDENTS OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

have arrived at what may at least be a 
partial solution of the servant problem. The 
plan is to be tested in New York city, and 
if found to opésrate successfully, will be at 
once inaugurated in other great cities. An 
association will maintain a school. for the 
instruction of young women in different 
branches of domestic science, and each 
member, upon payment of a fee of $5, may 
secure the services of an accomplished 
worker for twenty cents per hour. Tinis it 
is believed will be of great benefit te maids, 
and mistresses who may not require tlie en- 
tire time of a maid. 
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The News of the Church 


Consecration of a Bishop-Co- 
adjutor for West Virginia 


On Friday, Nov. 10th, the Rev. W. L. Gravatt, 
rector of Zion church, Charlestown, West Va., 
was consecrated Bishop in that church. Bishop 
Gibson, coadjutor of Virginia, and Burton, of 
Lexington, were the presentors, the latter 
preaching the sermon, At the close the Bishop- 
elect, attended by the Rev. R. D. Roller, D.D., 
and the Rey. J. J. Gravatt, a brother, was pre- 
sented for consecration to the acting presiding 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. F. M. Whittle, of Virginia, 
assisted by Bishop Peterkin, of West Virginia, 
and Bishop Satterlee, of Washington. There 
were present about 50 clergymen from different 
parts of the country. The church had been re- 
cently remodeled and handsomely frescoed in 
the interior, and was used on this occasion for 
the first time since the improvements were 
made. 

Bishop Gravatt was born in Port Royal, Va., 
and received his education at the Virginia Mili- 
tary College, Blackstone, and at the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1884, Immediately after ordination he 
became assistant minister of St. Paul's church, 
Richmond, and three years later, rector of St. 
Peter’s church, Norfolk, where he remained 
six years. In 1893 he accepted a call to the rec- 
torship of Zion church, Charlestown, where he 
was engaged until elected to the episcopate by 
the diocesan convention which met July 26th, 
1899. Heis exceedingly popular in his parish, 
and for the present his home will continue in 
Charlestown. 

In the evening the vestry of the parish gave a 
reception in the parish building to Bishop Gra- 
vatt, the visiting clergy, and the congregation 
of Zion church, the Bishop being made the re- 
cipient of the warmest congratulations. 


The Board of Missions 


The Board of Managers met at the Church 
Missions House Noy. 14th, the Bishop of Albany 
(vice-president), in the chair. There were pres- 
ent six bishops, 12 presbyters, and 11 laymen. 
Anuourcement was made of the death, at his 
home in Portland, on the 81st ultimo, of the Rt. 
Rey. Dr. Henry Adams Neely, Bi hop of Maine, 
and the chairman bade the Board to prayer. 

On behalf of the Committee on Trust Funds, 
Dean Hoffman reported that all the securities 
held by them had, in accordance with recent 
action of the Board of Managers, been trans 
ferred to the custody of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. 

The Rev. Dr. John S. Lindsay tendered his 
resignation of membership in the Board of Man- 
agers, because of his inability to attend the 
meetings with reasonable regularity. It was 
accepted with an expression of sincere regret. 


The New Secretaries 


The special committee appointed to notify the 
general secretary-elect, reported his acceptance, 
and submitted a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
in which he said: ‘Believing this call of the 
Church to be the command of Him who is the 
Head of the Church, I have determined to give 
myself to this service, relying on Him who has 
called, to give me the right mind to performit.” 
The vice-president caused to be read a letter 
from Mr. John W. Wood, accepting his election 
to be corresponding secretary, and saying: ‘In 
entering upon this new work [hope I am acting 
in accordance with God’s plans and purposes, I 
can make no promise save that I shall try at all 
times to do my best. In this endeavor I am sure 
that I may rely upon the sympathy and aid of 
the members of the Board.’ Both of these gen- 
tlemen will enter upon duty early in December. 


Colored Candidates for Holy Orders 
A communication was received from the con- 


ference of Churchworkers among the Colored 
Peop'e, which was held in New York in Octo 


ber, protesting against lowering the standard 
of education of colored candidates for Holy Or- 
ders, and noting with satisfaction the stand 
taken by the Board of Managers upon the sub- 
ject some months ago, with reference to King 
Hall, Washington. 


Election of Bishop of Kyoto 


Official notice was received from the House 
of Bishops, of the selection of the Rev. Sidney 
Catlin Partridge, of Wuchang, China, to be 
Bishcp of the missionary district of Kyoto. The 
Bishop of Albany stated, that as chairman of 
the House of Bishops, he had received a reply 
by cable from Mr. Partridge, to the intent that 
if his election should be confirmed by the Stand- 
ing Committees and the individual bishops, he 
would accept the office. 


News from Alaska 


Letters from Bishop Rowe, the Rev. Messrs. 
Chapman and Driggs, Dr. Watt and Mr. Selden, 
conveyed news from the whole field. Under 
date of Sept. 29th, Mr. Chapman, of Anvik, 
says: ‘I am glad to be able to writeof our wel- 
fare here, and that it seems to me that we are 
in a better position than last year to do a useful 
winter’s work of teaching. * * * There is 
much to cheer us in the attitude of several of 
the traders in charge of stations along the river, 
toward Christianity, and I rejoice to think that 
the mission is having an undoubted influence up- 
on the new civilization of this land.’? Dr. Driggs, 
of Point Hope, writes that his Sunday services 
have been well attended, and the good results 
of the mission’s work have become apparent 
this spring, in the gradual breaking down of 
tribal superstitions. He hasa daily average at- 
tendence in his school of 41. Dr. Watt reports 
that he is building a church at Circle City to 
cost $1,100, and asks for about $1,200 to meet the 
running expenses of the hospital and m'ssion 
for 1899. 


Domestic Missionary Work 


The Bishop of North Dakota sent in a com- 
munication, showing an emergency existing 
in his field, which, if promptly met, would 
doubtless result in large increase to the Church 
in the near future. The Board was enabled to 
meet this by the appropriation from a special 
deposit in its hands of the sum of $2,700, of 
which $1,100 shall be payable within the present 
fiscal year, $900 during the next, and $700 dur- 
ing the third, the appropriation to terminate on 
Sept. 1, 1902. An appropriation was made of 
$2,500 from a fund at the discretion of the Board, 
to assist three Swedish parishes in Minnesota 
to discharge their indebtedness, uuder the di- 
rection of the general missionary to the Swedes, 
and a committee of the Board of Managers; and 
by further resolution the Rey. J. G. Hammers- 


kold, general missionary, was authorized to- 


solicit special contributions for the same pur- 
pose; the Board being assured that the parishes 
concerned will thereafter be self-supporting. 
Under the Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering 
for 1898, a tentative appointmeut was made for 
the hospital at South McAlester, Indian Terri- 
tory. 


Increased Responsibilities 


The vice president, as chairman of the Gen- 
eral Convention Commission on Increased Re- 
sponsibilities, submitted a report, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Resolved, That a special committee of the Board be 
appointed to make known the opportunities and ne- 
cessities for work which shall not only care for our 
own citizens, civilians and soldiers, in this new pos- 
session, and in these new fields of responsibility, but 
shall also plant the Church in these islands with such 
strength and attractiveness, as to show to the natives 
themselves the better way of the Church, which, in 
the language of one of them, is ‘Catholic, and rot 
Roman.”’ 

Resolved, That the appeal of the committee shall 
ask for instant and generous gifts, first, towards 
church buildings in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Manila; 
s cordly, for an increased clerical staff in the two first 


named places, and for the re-enforcement of the clergy 
who are now working in Manila; thirdly, for the op- 
ening of schools in the three places, and the sending 
out of Christian women to work in them as teachers, 
and also to aid in the care of the sick; and fourthly, 
for a large supply of Spanish Prayer Books. 

Resolved, That the Presiding Bishop be asked to ap- 
point the Bishop of Shanghai to take the work in 
Manila under his oversight; that the Bishop of Chica - 
go be asked to make a visitation to Puerto Rico this 
winter; and that the Bishop of Pennsylvania, who is 
to make a visitation to Cuba, be asked to visit Puerto 
Rico as well, if the Bishop of Chicago is unable to go, 
the expense of the visiting bishops, in allcases, to be 
pledged and paid to them by the Board. : 

The recommendations of the Commission were 
adopted as resolutions of the Board, and the 
Chair named as the committee contemplated by 
them: The Bishops of Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington, and the Coadjutor-Bishop of Rhode 
Island; the Rey. Drs. Greer, Brown, and Ans- 
tice; Messrs. J. Nicholas Brown, James J. Good- 
win, and Burton Mansfield. On motion the Com- 
mission were requested to take into considera- 
tion the question of work in the Island of Guam, 
where from information at hand it was under- 
stood there is an ‘‘open door.” 


The Old Testament in Wenli 


Bishop Schereschewsky wrote that the Amer- 
ican Bible Society's agent in Shanghai had 
stated to him that the society would like to print 
at its own expense his Wenli version of the Old 
Testament, which he would be pleased to have 
it do with the approval of our Board; where- 
upon a resolution was adopted, expressing the 
Board’s consent. 


The Work in Japan 


Very serious consideration was given for the 
second time to the question of retaining the licen- 
ses from the government for two of our schools 
in Japan, under the circumstances of the new 
regulation of the educational department of that 
empire, and much testimony was heard on both 
sides of the ques ion. It was finally determined 
by the Board to defer its decision,awaiting addi- 
tional information from Japan, and a com- 
mittee were instructed to correspond fur- 
ther upon the subject with the Bishop of 
Tokyo. The large missionary party who were 
dismissed from the Church Missions House 
at the farewell service of September ist, had 
safely arrived in Japan, and doubtless those 
going to China have also reached their destina- 
tion. Dr. Rudolf B. Teusler, of Richmond, 
Va., was appointed a missionary physician to 
Tokyo. He will have charge of a dispensary 
work in connection with three of the city 
churches. The resignation of the Rev. Dr. John 
Davis who has been a professor in Trinity Di- 
vinity and Catechetical School, Tokyo, was ac- 
cepted. His place will be filled by the Rey, 


George Wallace who had taken passage from: 


San Francisco, Nov. 17th. 
West African Mission 


The Bishop of Cape Palmas, in reporting a 
recent visitation of the lower section of his jur- 
isdiciion, speaks of 44 Confirmations, and the 
laying of the corner-stone of St. Paul’s church, 
Rocktown. He also especially mentions the 
prosperous condition of the work, including 
that of the coffee farm, in connection with the 
Hoffman Institute, and the High School in 
Epiphany Hall, Cuttington. Four of the stu- 
dents have been admitted as postulants for 
Holy Orders. He adds: ‘‘For means for the 
completion of Epiphany Hall, the erection of a 
Church edifice, and the adding of a technical 
department, I must look abroad, and such 
means are very much needed.” ‘To protect the 
church at Cape Mount from ‘‘the rains,” he was 
obliged to borrow $683 before he could safely 
stop the work. The Bishop was to have an es- 
timate made of the total amount required, as 
soon as the dry season sets in. The funds 
raised before her death by Mrs. Maria Louise 
Irving for the building, are exhausted, and the 
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Bishop appeals for money to complete the edi- 
fice, which is to be used for the missionaries at 
the station, the 180 children gathered there un- 
der instruction, and for those who are reached 
from the Liberian village and native settlements 
in the neighborhood. Prof. P. O. Gray, LL. B., 
@ native of North Carolina, educated at Lincoln 
University and the Lake Forest University Law 
School, in Chicago, has been appointed vice- 
principal of the schools in Epiphany Hall. It 
Was particularly stated to the Board that two 
of the Sunday schools in Liberia had each con- 
tributed $50 toward the last Lenten offering. 


Opportunity for a Great Work 


DITOR of Tue Livine Cuurce:—I ask of 

you space for the appended letter because 

it tells a story which the Church should know, 
and forthe few words which I wish to add. 

The plan to which Mr. McGee alludes is the 
building of a church, and, if possible, the estab- 
lishment of an orphanage, in Havana. One of 
these, if not both, is absolutely necessary to 
success. An upper room, ora cheap chapel in 
the suburbs, will not appeal to these people. To 
build a church will cost—Havana is a large 
city, and property is normally expensive—-$50,000. 
To establish an orphanage, if we are to own 
the property, will cost for the same reason, say, 
$40,000. And that money must be spent in this 
work if we are to accomplish our purpose, 
under God, and to give these people ‘the truth 
as this Church hath received the same.”’ 

One denomination has already spent in 
their Havana worka larger amount, and the 
others have plans in process of execution for 
like large investment. If we wait, we had well 
nigh as well discontinue our efforts in Havana; 
and then we lose for the second time a splendid 
opportunity to do what is manifestly God’s will 
in Cuba. Occupaney means everything now. 
We cannot change the conditions, we can only 
shape our ends with them. Cuba is ready for 
this Church of ours, and this is the only way 
in which we can give it to them. The appeal 
from there is simply pitiful—strong in its piti- 
fulness. [, therefore, implore the people of this 
Church, not collectively, but individually, to 
give us this needed assistance; and if they will, 
I believe without extravagance we may forecast 
the most remarkable and rapid work we have 
ever had in the missionary field. A whole peo- 
ple wait, through the providence of God, our ac- 
tion. And all the plea and all the situation is 
pathetic and urgent. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand orphans are,ready for Christian care. 
In God's name, I ask that the Christian folk of 
God’s Holy Church send us these means. Rome 
now adds to the difficulties by desperately try- 
ing to hinder us. W. DupLEY Powers, 

General Secretary, 
American Church Missionary Society. 


LETTER OF THE REY. W. H. MCGEE 


My Dzar Dr. Powrrs:—The Missionary Coun- 

- cilis now a thing of the past, and I am wonder- 
ing what effect it will have upon the work in 
Cuba. I have been trying not to build my ‘‘cas- 
tle’ in too massive style, in the light of past ex- 
perience. But I do hope and pray that sufficient 
missionary enthusiasm was aroused to compel 
Churchmen to an honest investigation of the 
situation, for I am sure that must mean the con- 
summation of the plans laid before you in the 
spring. Already too much valuable time has 
been lost. Rome has had opportunity to re- 
cover from the stupor that followed the defeat 
* of the cause that had her prayers. She is active, 
aggressive, unscrupulous. With ignorance (not 
wholly innocent) to give force to the charge, 
she tells the people that the ‘‘Protestants”’ are 
Jews, destitute of belief in God, in His Incarnate 
Son, in anything that concerns that ‘‘Faith once 
for all delivered.’’ And she uses, and will use 
more and more, the political discontent of the 
hour to work havoc to thereligious efferts these 
“foreigners” are undertaking. And strange as 
it may appear, there are many who will listen to 
her voice; for time is blotting out from super- 
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ficial minds the dark record of her history in this 
island. The impetus that prompt action would 
have given is more or less lost tous; and the 
time necessary to carry outour plan will prove 
no trifling disadvantage. In very truth, he 
gives twice who quickly gives to Cuba. Two 
points must be borne in mind in connection with 
these gifts. The first body to adequately pre- 
sent its claims to the Cuban people will fall heir 
to the land. And the work, as regards Havana, 
cannot be carried out in any cheap way—liter- 
ally so as regards current expenses, and doubly 
true as regards any real accomplishment. Even 
among those who should know better, the peo- 
ple are densely ignorant of ‘‘Protestantism.” 
The Y. M.C. A. is as much a “‘Church”’ to them 
as any that claims the title. There has been ab- 
solutely no proper presentation of any Church 
except that of Rome. Men not of our Commun- 
ion see the need and the opportunity. I know 
the crying need on every hand. God forbid 
that I should divert one penny from its proper 
channel. It is simply a question of that wisdom 
which was commended to the twelve. Havana 
is the key to Cuba. The Church that secures 
allegiance here—that can prove its Churchly 
claims to the physical eye—will win the people 
everywhere, and be the “corner stone” of the 
future autonomous body, or of the diocese in 
the coming Church of America. No matter 
what claim others justly make, Cuba, by 
the very fact of the relations in which we stand 
to her, can demand the fulfillment of our prom- 
ise to the world—release from a spiritual bond 
age that was infinitely more degrading than her 
political slavery. Shall the Church refuse what 
the State had granted? Shall we nurse a pau- 
per mission into life? Or shall we tutor a self- 
supporting congregation into the recognition of 
its duties and its privileges in leading to the 
light its own “kinsmen after the flesh?” That 
is the question in a nutshell. And in solving 
it the ‘‘words of the wise”? have a message for 
us. “There is that scattereth, and increaseth 
yet more; and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth only to want.” May 
neither ignorance nor blindness prevail to hin- 
der the accomplishment of this pressing duty. 
Yours very sincerely, 
W. H. MocGsz. 
TuE Rey. W. Duprey Powers, D. D. 
New York City, N. Y. 


+ 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 


A Missionary week (the annual Bishop’s 
meeting), under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, diocese of New York, will be held in 
the church of the Heavenly Rest, 5th av. and 
45th st., New York City, the first week in Ad- 
vent, Dec. 4-9, There will be a Quiet Day, ad- 
dresses on missions, and a missionary exhibit. 


Miss Julia C. Emery, general secretary, has 
made a successful tour through Arkansas— 
starting from Fayetville on Saturday, the 28th 
ult., accompanied by Bishop Brown and Mrs. 
J. B. Pillow, of Helena, the diocesan president 
of the auxiliary. Their addresses have aroused 
much interest and enthusiasm in woman’s work, 


Long Island Branch 


The annual meeting was held in St. Ann’s 
church, Brooklyn, on the morning of Nov. 9th. 
All the churches in Brooklyn, and many others, 
were represented. At 10:30 the Bishop cele- 
brated the Holy Communion. The address of 


. the morning was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Van 


De Water who spoke of the discouragements 
and reason for failure in missionary work. 
Under the head of discouragements, Dr. Van 
De Water spoke of the apathy of the members of 
the churches, which he thought would soon be a 
thing of the past. For the encouragements, the 
speaker called attention to the success in the 
field, its extension through acquiring the Philip- 
pines, the secular advantages opening up, and 
the general agreement as to how the work was 
to be carried on. The cause of failure in the 
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past was because the Church had emphasized 
duty. The cure for all troubles would be to 
emphasize privilege. The report of Mrs. J. Hl- 
liott Langstaff, corresponding secretary, was 
read by Dr. R. Marshall Harrison. The report 
was the 27th annualone. It reviewed the work 
in the various fields aided by the Lon, Island 
Auxiliary—missions in Brooklyn, Bishop Gray’s 
work in Southern Florida, Bishop Brooke's, in 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory; the Fannie 
Paddock Memorial Hospital, Miss Carter’s 
work, and the foreign field, as well as that 
among the Indians and negroes. The total 
amount received und expended during the year 
was $13,342.82. Luncheon was served at one 
o’clock. The afternoon programme consisted of 
missionary addresses by the Bishop of Dela- 
ware, on ‘Progress of missions during the cen- 
tury’’; the Bishop of Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory, on ‘Domestic missions’; the Rey. 
J. A. Ingle, of Hankow, on “Foreign missions” ; 
the Rey. Dr. Lindsay Parker, on ‘Diocesan 
missions,’ and the Rey. Scott Wood, of Virginia, 
on ‘*F'reedmen’s missions.”’ 


The Branch in the Diocese of Albany 


The semi-annual meeting was held at Walton, 
Oct. 11th. In spite of the small number of dele- 
gates who were able to be present, the meeting 
was full of interest. The usual business meeting 
was held, followed by an address from the Rev. 
Dr. Davis, of Japan, who, fresh from the work 
there, gave a valuable and suggestive resume of 
what had already been accomplished, and what 
was hoped from the future. As an educator, he 
touched most fully upon the Church schools and 
colleges established in Japan, and made a strong 
plea for the more advanced training of women 
sent to the foreign field. In the evening a stere- 
opticon le ture, on mission work in China, was 
given by the Rey. Mr. Ingle, preceded by a sup- 
per at the parish house. On the morning of the 
12th, after a Communion service, the meeting 
adjourned. 


The Maryland Branch 


The opening service of the semi-annual meet- 
ing was held in Grace church, Baltimore, Nov. 
8th, with celebration of the Holy Communion, 
In his address the Bishop emphasized the fact 
that Maryland is a missionary diocese, that 
“wherever in the wide world there is no pastoral 
relation, there is missionary work.’ Acknowl- 
edging the aid given by the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
he spoke of theneed of the Silent Church Fund 
to sustain and strengthen feeble parishes. The 
colored work demands larger sympathy and sup- 
port, lack of which compels Maryland to accept 
from the Board of Missions $1,350 to carry on 
this work. An earnest charge was given each 
individual soul for definiteness in prayer and 
work for Christ. Archdeacon Gray made an elo- 
quent appeal for diocesan missions. After 
luncheon the missionary meeting was held. The 
Rey. Ambrose D. Gring, of Kyoto, Japan, spoke 
of the great work among a great people, of its 
difficulties, as wellas its bright prospects. A 
special plea was made for the church at Sendai, 
and St. Agnes’ school for girls, for which aid 
was promised by the president, Mrs. A. L. Sious- 
sat. The Rev. F. W. Merrill, of Fond du Lac, 
awakened a lively interest by his bright and 
graphic account of the mission at Green Bay 
among the Oneida Indians. Copiesof his pamph- 
let, descriptive of the ‘‘People of the Stone,” 
were at once taken, and realized $27. The Rev. 
J. Addison Ingle, of Hankow, China, gave an 
illustrated lecture, an object lesson of the 
growth, the strength, and promise of the Chin- 
ese mission, which claims generous support. An 
enthusiastic meeting, about 400 officers and 
members present, beside a large number of the 
clergy, gave inspiration to this branch to do 
greater things for Christ and His work the com- 
ing year. 


The Chicago Branch 


The regular monthly meeting was held in the 
Church Club rooms Nov. 2nd. Eleven branches 
were represented by 16 members. Noonday 
prayers were said by the Rev. Charles Scadding. 
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The president, Mrs. Lyman, urged more ag- 
gressive work in the Junior Auxiliary, and 
asked that this department be built up on a 
stroug foundation. She told of the new home 
for women in connection with the cathedral 
mission work, a home where women released 
from the prisons may stay awhile to gather 
strength to go out and meet the world again. It 
will be opened at Thanksgiving, and the Sisters 
will be glad of donations in money, furniture, 
and provisions. TheSisters have the new school- 
room ready for the Children’s Home, and are 
much in need of $100, right away, to buy the coal 
for heating. The corresponding secretary made 
an appeal to the members to remember the needs 
of the general fund. The work in this branch 
has grown larger each year, and the branches 
should sustain the expenses of the work they 
have asked the officers to do. The city mission- 
ary, Miss Prophet, requested members knowing 
of women ill in any of the hospitals, to send her 
a card, so she may visit them. A new branch of 
the Junior Auxiliary has been formed in the 
church of the Mediator, Morgan Park. Mrs. 
Harold Morse is directress, and reports nine 
members. 


The Branch in Michigan City Diocese 


At the annual meeting held in connection 
with the diocesan council, Nov. 13th and 14th, 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. J. H. White; vice-president, Mrs. Albert 
Cook; financial secretary, Mrs. J. H. Murphy; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. S. Wheeler; 
treasurer, Mrs. E. F. Case. Organizer of Jun- 
ior Auxiliary, Miss Helen Kreidler. 


The Pittsburgh Branch 


The annual meeting opened in Emmanuel 
church, Allegheny, Nov. 10th, with a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion by the Bishop of 
the diocese, who also made an address and pre- 
sided during the morning session. The speak- 
ers during the morning were the Rev. W. M. 
Partridge, of Sitka, Alaska, and the Rev. 
Ambrose D. Gring, of Kyoto, Japan. <An offer- 
ing was received for the work of the society. 
A bountiful luncheon was tastefully served in 
the Sunday school room by the ladies of the par- 
ish, and immediately thereafter there was held 
in the parish rooms the annual election of 
officers and business meeting. From the annual 
report we glean the following interesting statis- 
tics: Disbursements through hands of the 
treasurer, $5,379 93; other gifts to missionary 
work, $28,800; value of boxes, $2,961.47; United 
Offering of 1901, $451 98; contribution of Junior 
Auxiliary, $814 38. Memorial resolutions on the 
death of Mrs. F. R. Brunot were read, expres- 
sive of the great loss the Auxiliary in this dio- 
cese,as wellas the missionary work of the Church 
in all its departments, has suffered. Officers 
were elected to serve for the year: President, 
Mrs. Ormsby Phillips, Allegheny; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Cortlandt Whitehead, Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. C. W. Mackey, Franklin, for the Northern 
convocation,to be assisted by Mrs. J.H.B.Brooks, 
of Oil City; Mrs. E. H. Ward, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
F, M. Hutchison, Sewickley; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Daniel Duroe, Pittsburg; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Marcellin Adams, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer, Mrs. Mary Childs, Pittsburgh; 
treasurer United Offering, Miss J. Cuddy, Pitts- 
burgh; treasurer Babies’ Branch, Mrs. G. A. 
Gormly, Sewickley; treasurer Miss Carter’s 
salary, Mrs. W. H. Daly, Pittsburgh; corre- 
spondent Church Periodical Club, Mrs. H. M. 
Doubleday, Pittsburgh; president Junior Aux- 
iliary, Mrs. M. Byllesby, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary and treasurer Junior Auxiliary, Mrs. Bar- 
rett, Pittsburgh. At 4 p.m. the Rev. J. A. Ingle, 
of Hankow, China, gave a talk on the work in 
China, illustrated by lantern slides, in the 
Sunday school room of St. Andrew’s church. 
The sessions were very well attended, many 
delegates being present from the parishes ly- 
ing outside of the city andits suburbs. Several 
of the clergy also were in attendance, and the 
meeting was a most enjoyable and successful 
occasion. 


The Living Church 


The Sunday School 
Sunday School Institute of Washington 


The monthly meeting was held in St. John’s 
parish hall Nov. 13th. There was a very large 
attendance of delegates, and others interested, 
and much enthusiasm manifested. The Rev. 
Alfred Harding conducted the opening service 
and presided. Announcement was made of the 
programme adopted by the executive committee 
for the monthly meetings, providing a paper on 
some appointed topic, and the ‘Question 
Box” on alternate evenings; questions to be 
handed in at one meeting and answered at the 
next. A free discussion is to be part of each 
evening's proceedings. The appointed papers 
were then read, the first entitled, ‘‘The Prayer 
Book in the Sunday school,” by Col. Cecil Clay, 
of St. Andrew’s parish, and the second, ‘‘The 
meaning of the Prayer Book,’ by Mr. E. S. 
Hutchinson, of the Epiphany. They were both 
exceedingly able. Discussion followed of much 
interest, though rather general in character. 
Brief speeches were made by the Rev. Drs. 
Elliott and McKim, the Rev. Mr. Harding, and 
others of the clergy and laity.: 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


At a meeting of the council held Nov. 14th, 
the general secretary, Mr. John W,. Wood, pre- 
sented his resignation in order that he might 
accept the office of corresponding secretary of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
to which he was elected by the Board of Mana- 
gers some months ago. Mr. Wood’s resignation 
was accepted. Until the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, the administration of the affairs of the 
Brotherhood is placed in the hands of theexecu- 
tive committee of the council, and the assistant 
secretary was made responsible for the conduct 
of the details of office work. 

It was decided to accept the urgent invitation 
of the Brotherhood men of Richmond, Va., to 
hold the 15th annual convention in their city. 
The dates selected are Oct. 10th to 14th, 1900. 


Chicago 

Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 

Bishop McLaren has so far recovered that he 
was taken for a drive on Saturday last. He has 
issued a circular reminding the clergy that the 
annual offering on Thanksgiving Day is, by can- 
on, ‘‘to be for the Fund for the Relief of the 
Aged and Infirm Clergy.’’ The officers have 
likewise issued their appeal, showing that the 
interest on the funded capital of $5,000 being 
now ‘enough to meet the present demands upon 
the society, all now received in the way of of- 
ferings may become part of an invested capital.”’ 


On Sunday last the pledges taken in the 
church of our Saviour, after appeal from the 
Rev. J. H. Edwards, for the current annual ex- 
penses, exceeded by $1,000 the amount pledged 
for the same purpose last year. 


In the Chicago branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, St. Andrew’s Day, Nov. 30th, is the regular- 
ly appointed annual day of prayer for missions, 
As it falls this year on Thanksgiving Day, the 
executive committee kindly request the rectors 
of parishes to include a prayer for missions in 
their services for the day. 


The Lord Bishop of Niagara preached in St. 
Peter’s, on Sunday morning, an eloquent and 
inspiring sermon. A national hymn was sung. 
and the national colors were carried, with the 
cross, in the recessional. 


St. Luke’s Hospitai 


Next Sunday, the last in the Trinity season, 
is known as ‘Hospital Sunday.’ St. Luke’s 
requires about $50,000 for annual expenses 
There exists a false impression that this mag- 
nificent charity is richly endowed, and therefore 
not in need of much extraneous assistance. 
This mistake probably accounts for the fact that 
from $4,000 in former years, the offerings of our 
churches came down to $1,400 last year, of 
which the greater portion was from one parish. 


Nov. 25, 1899 


The Church Home for Aged Persons 


The managers announce an afterno-n recep- 
tion at 4325 Ellis ave., on Tuesday, Nov. 28th. 
which being a ‘donation day,” and coming just 
before Thanksgiving, will, itis hoped, be such 
an occasion of thank-offering as to gladden the 
heart of the treasurer of the Board of Managers, 
Mrs. F. F.. Ainsworth, 2505 Michigan ave. 


Emmanuel Church, La Grange 


On the evening of Dec. 1st, will observe the 
25th anniversary of the parish. Therector, the 
Rev. C. Scadding, and his vestry have invited 
other clergymen and laymen to join with them 
in this commemoration. The choir of St. An- 
drew’s will assist that of the parish in the short 
service at 7:45 P M., when an address will be de- 
livered by the Rev. W. C. DeWitt, after which 
there will be a reunion in the spacious parish 
rooms. 


The Deaf Mutes 


On Saturday evening the Rev. A. W. Mann, 
western missionary to our deaf-mute brethren, 
met his people in a social way, in Trinity parish 
house, and the following day had the usual 
monthly services for those of the mission, in the 
chapel. 


The Endowment Fund 


Handel Hall was fairly well filled on the even- 
ing of the 15th, by representative lay men and 
women, who met at the call of the special com- 
mittee of the Church Club to consider the ques- 
tion of the endowment of the diocese. After the 
opening prayers by the Rev. Dr. Fleetwood, the 
president of the club, Mr. E. B. Tuttle, intro- 
duced Mr. Edwin Walker, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who, on taking charge of the meeting, 
entered very fully into a statement of the steps 
taken during the last 10 or 12 years, but more 
especially during the past year, when the neces- 
sity for assistance to the Bishop became immin- 
ent. Theneed of the fundis now brought press- 
ingly home owing to the imperative request of 
the Bishop for a coadjutor, to be elected Jan. 
9th. The trustees of the fund have on hand, 
and yielding interest, about $26,000. In insur- 
ance companies, ten-year endowment policies, 
with the diocese as beneficiary, to the amount of 
about $50,000, have within a few months been 
taken out; already a sum of nearly $1,000 cash 
has been received by the trustees in the way of 
commission. It is now hoped to complete this by 
obtaining $200,000 in additional policies, which 
total would give an immediate income of $3 500, 
and at the end of 1909 a capital fund of $250,000. 
These policies cost $9.30 per $100. But an effort 
is to be made to raise by the end of the year a 
cash addition to the fund of $24,000, so that with 
a total of $300 000, yielding $12,000 a year, not 
only would the parishes be relieved of their 
present assessments, but there would also be a 
considerable sum annually available for mission 
work. The Rev. Dr. Stone in moving a resolu- 
tion endorsing the insurance idea, appealed in 
eloquent terms to the feelings of his audience, 
saying, ‘‘We must raise this sum in order to 
provide a home tor the coadjutor who is so much 
needed. With this endowment raised we shall 
be all the better prepared for the extension of 
our mission work, and by it we shall be judged, 
and impress more than before the community in 
which we live.’? Other speakers were Dr. D. R. 
Brower, the Rev. W. A. Richardson, Mr. Arthur 
Ryerson; the Rev. Dr. Little who regretted 
that so fewof the rich gave in proportion to 
their means; Mr. W. R. Stirling who thought 
we had been pursuing ‘‘a penny-wise pound- 
foolish’? policy in using the interest of our 
$26,000; the Rev. J. H. Hopkins who suggested 
that groups of five be formed to pay each 20 
cents a week, which would soon raise the neces- 
sary amount, if 12 percent. of the Church’s 21,000 
communicants could be enlisted; Mr, D. B. Ly- 
man, the Rev. W. C. DeWitt; the Rev. Dr. Wilson 
who thought that a truer designation than en- 


dowment fund would be “‘A self-denying fund”; 


and the Rey. C. P. Anderson. The resolution so 


ably seconded having been adopted, Dean Clin- if 
ton Locke rose to say that it would not be 
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courteous to part without some thought of the 
distinguished man, of whose common-sense and 
great intellect all are so proud, and in whose 
trying illness during five weeks all sympa- 
thized. He accordingly moved a fittingly- 
worded resolution, which, by a rising vote, the 
club secretary, Major Taylor E. Brown, was 
commissioned to send to Bishop McLaren. 

The committee having requested another con- 
ference with the clergy, some 50 of them met 
at the club rooms on Monday afternoon last. 
The dean having asked the Rey. E. M. Stires 
to preside, the chairman of the endowment 
committee, Mr. Edwin Walker (who is devoting 
much time to the subject), stated that since the 
mass meeting last week it had been definitely 
arranged that the N. Y. Mutual Life should co- 
operate with the Detroit company in writing 
500 policies at $500 each, or their equivalent: 
that 15 agents were now soliciting, who were 
also empowered to receive cash pledges, and 
that it would help the committee if the paroch- 
ial clergy would furnish it with lists for use. 
This having been unanimously pledged on res- 
olutions by Dr. Clinton Locke, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


News from the Orient announces the safe ar- 
rival of Bishop Potter at Yokohama, Japan, on 
his way to the Philippine Islands. 


The work at the mission chapel of the Holy 
Cross will at the end of next month pass into 
the hands of the Rev. John Swords who will 
work in connection with the Sisterhood of St. 
John the Evangelist. The Rev. James G. 
Cameron has resigned. 


The Clericus 


At a meeting Nov. 13th, the Rev. E. H. Well- 
man, Ph. D., read a paper on ‘‘The Bible and its 
critics,’’ which was discussed by the Rev. Drs. 
Peters and Dunnell, and the Rev. Messrs. Hulse 
and Granberry. 


Church Temperance Society 


The Woman’s Auxiliary held a meeting at the 
Church Missions House Nov. 13th. A move- 
ment is on foot for the providing of a new night 
yan for coachmen, and for the establishment by 
spring of several new ice water fountains. 


General Theological Seminary 


A series of interesting missionary events have 
just taken place, including in succession the 
reading of a paper by one of the students, on 
the “Associate Mission system as an aid in 
solving the missionary problem’’; an address on 
Alaskan work, by the Rev. W. M. Partridge: a 
discussion on the work of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist in South Africa, by the 
Rev. Fr. Osborne, of that order; an address on 
Oklahoma needs, by Bishop Brooke, and one on 
Indian missions, by the Rev. F. Wm. Merrill, of 
Wisconsin. 

Clergyman’s Retiring Fund Society 


Atthe annual meeting, just held at the Church 
Missions House, Bishop Scarborough presided 
and made the annual address. The Very Rev. 
Dean Hoffman presented a resolution, providing 
that the fundamental laws of the society be 
amended as follows: 

All funds shall be invested in bonds and mortgages 
upon well-located, improved, productive real estate 
in the city of New York, worth at least twice the 
amount loaned thereon, and with fire insurance poli- 
cies as collateral security for the same,or in the public 
bonds and securities of the government of the United 
States, or of the State or City of New York. All such 
securities, and all money in the hands of this com- 
mittee awaiting use or investment, shall be deposited 
with, or placed in the charge and custody of, such 
domestic trust company having its principal office in 
the city of New York, as the board of directors may 
designate, as hereinafter provided. Such trust shall, 
under the advice and direction of this committee, col- 
lect and pay over to this committee the income of the 
securities, invest and re-invest the capital therecof?, 
care for and properly protect the property, both cash 
and securities, committed to its charge, keep proper 
accounts for this committee, and hold all said prop- 
: r ty at all times subject to the order of the committee. 


Che Ling Church 


The routine reports showed that the society 
has made important advance during the past 
year. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, the Bishop of New Jersey; secretary, Mr. 
J. Van Vechten Olcott; financial secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. James H. Lamb; treasurer, Mr. Elihu 
Chauncey; board of directors, Bishop Scarbor- 
ough, the Very Rev. Dean Hoffman, the Rev. 
Drs. Torrington, Holley, Anstice and Vibbert, 
Messrs. Henry C. Swords, Woodbury G. Lang- 
don, J. Van Vechten Olcott, Wm. Bispham, 
Elihu Chauncey, and Francis M. Bacon. The 
committee on trust funds was constituted, to 
consist of the Very Rev. Dean Hoffman and 
Messrs. William Bispham and Woodbury G. 
Langdon, 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi Wiiliam Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On Monday evening, 13th inst., in St. Luke’s, 
Germantown, there was a conference of the 
Germantown chapters of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. L. N. Caley and A. D. Gring, of Japan, 
and also by Mr. C. Elmer Jameson. 


The Clerical Brotherhood 


Under the auspices of this body, there was a 
service and conference held at 8 a. m.,on Mon- 
day,13th inst., at the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia. Bishop Whitaker was the cele- 
brant of the Holy Eucharist. At 11:30 a. M., in 
the Church House, Philadelphia, the Rey. Dr. 
A. G. Mortimer addressed the Brotherhood on 
“The Archbishops’ opinion.” 

Revisionary Bequest 


The will of George W. Rexsamer, probated 
13th inst., disposes of an estate valued at $150,- 
000 to $200,000, which, after the deaths of his 
wife and sister-in-law, is to be converted into 
money, and is bequeathed to the Episcopal Hos- 
pital, to endow a ward or to erect a building, as 
the managers may deem advisable;, either to 
bear the name of the donor. 


Lincoln Institution to be Closed 


After an existence of 34 years, this institution, 
founded in 1865 as a home for soldiers’ orphans, 
and later, in 1883, devoted exclusively to the 
purposes of Indian education, is to be closed, It 
has cared for and educated 519 Indian boys and 
487 Indian girls, and the great majority of these 
pupils, it is claimed by the management, have 
been provided with useful and remunerative 
employment. Only eight of this large number 
(1,006), as far as ascertained, have returned to 
Indian life on the reservations. The reasons 
for closing the institution and abandoning the 
work, is the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
the U.S. Government’s subsidy of $167 per an- 
num for each child,and the opposition mani- 
fested by a certain class in the community. 
There are no 103 boys and 108 girls in school, 
while there are 60 others awaiting admission, 
but as the managers feel unable to stand the 
strain longer, they have resolved to close the 
institution on June 30, 1900, being the end of the 
“fiscal year,’ this action being ratified by the 
Board of Council. 


New Epiphany Chapel, Philadelphia 


The first services were held on Sunday, 12th 
inst., the Rev. G. DeW. Dowling, curate-in- 
charge, officiating and preaching both morning 
and evening. A full vested choir of 28 voices, 
under the direction of Mr. W. F. Bailey, of 
Chester, furnished the music, assisted by Miss 
Helen Reed, harpist. There was a short organ 
recital before Evensong, when Mr. Omer S.Fitz- 
gerald sang “The Holy City.” Epiphany chapel 
is the outgrowth of the former chapel of that 
name, at 23d and Cherry sts., and of the old 
church of the Atonement, which formerly occu- 
pied a portion of its site. To the Rev. Dr. T. A. 
Tidball, rector of St. Luke’s and the Epiphany, 
and Horace A. Doan, a prominent layman of the 
old Epiphany, credit is due for the conception of 
this new enterprise, which now presents an im- 
posing group of buildings—the chapel, parish 
house, and Sunday school building. All these 
are inter-communicating, built of gray granite, 
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rough-faced stone work, with fine limestone for 
all ornamental or carved work. The chapel is 
a clerestory building, finished in cypress 
throughout. The columns and arches support- 
ing the clerestory wall, the chancel arch, and. 
pilasters at its side, are of Indiana limestone. 
The general style is Gothic, of the 15th century. 
The roof of the chapel is open timber work with 
hammer beam rafters and paneled ceiling. 
There are two large western doorways, over 
which is a large tracery window. The furniture 
is of quartered oak, including rood screen and 
pulpit. The altar is marble, and the floor of the 
chancel, mosaic. The chapel stands at the N. 
E. corner of 17th and Summer sts ; while the 
parish house is at the S. E. corner of 17th and 
Winter sts. In the basement of the latter isa 
bicycle room, bowling alley, and space for shuf- 
fle boards. The first floor has a large reading 
room and two game rooms. In the second story 
is a gymnasium containing a running track; at- 
tached to this gymnasium are a locker room, a 
bath room,and akitchen. The apparatus of the 
gymnasium is movable, so that the room can be 
converted into an assembly room for lectures 
and entertainments. At its east end isa stage 
fitted up with footlights; two dressing rooms 
adjoin. Already 150 persons are enrolled for 
the gymnasium classes. At right angles to the 
chapel and parish house, to the eastward of 
both, is the Sunday school building, in front of 
which is a small lawn. Entrance is effected 
through two vestibules to the large central 
room. Between these vestibules is the infant 
room. There is also a large class room on the 
first floor, and seven class rooms on the gallery 
floor. All these latter are separated from the 
main room by movable glass partitions, so that 
the classes occupying them can participate in 
the opening and closing exercises. Financially, 
the work has been backed by St. Luke’s Epiph- 
any church, and the chapel is now included in 
that parish. The cost of the whole plant ap- 
proximates $100,000. The chapel seats 500. Its 
work will be a broad one, aiming to reach the 
people in their needs, spiritually, physically, 
and intellectually—a ‘free and open church.” 


Indiana 
Joseph M. Francis, D.D., Bishop 


Convocation of the Central Deanery 


The final meeting was he.d in St. John’s 
church, Lafayette, Nov. 7th and 8th. The or- 
ganization of the diocese of Michigan City, since 
the spring convocation, has taken off what was 
formerly the northern deanery, and the Bishop 
has announced the division of the present dio- 
cese of Indiana into the three deaneries of 
Indianapolis, Evansville, and New Albany, 
There will be no more convocations, therefore, 
of this deanery under its old name, or with 
representatives of the same parishes. Seven 
clergy besides the Bishop were in attendance, 
In the unavoidable absence of the dean, the 
Rey. G. A. Cartensen, the Bishop presided. 
Convocation opened with Evensong at 7:30. The 
Rev. F’. C. Wood ward preached an earnest and 
forcible sermon, on ‘‘Tne Spirit of Power.» The 
services on Wednesday began with the Holy 
Eucharist at 7 a.m., the Bishop celebrant. At 9 
A.M. the Bishop conducted a Quiet Hour, and 
gave a beautiful and inspiring meditation on 
“The ministry a vocation,”’ treating the sut ject 
under the headings, ‘‘Messengers,’? Watchmen,”? 
and ‘‘Stewards.”? Morning Prayer was followed 
by a clear, logical, strong sermon ad clerum by 
the Rey. C S. Sargent, ‘The Church of the Liv- 
ing God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
At the business meeting the Bishop announced 
that he had appointed the Rev. J. E. Sulger 
dean of the new deanery of Evansville. The 
Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh was elected secretary and 
treasurer. The next convocation was appointed 
to be held at the cathedral. A suggestive ad-‘ 
dress on Sunday school work was given by the 
Rev. Mr. Sulger who has the largest and best 
organized school in the diocese. The address 
and the discussion which followed brought out 
many points of value, especially from the Bishop 
and the Rey. H.M. Denslow. The missionary 
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service at 7 P.M. brought together an unusually 
large congregation. The Rev. Mr. Denslow 
gave an admirable account of the Missionary 
Council at St. Louis; the Rev. A. J. Graham 
spoke of “The utility of missions from a practi- 
cal standpoint,” and the Bishop concluded with 
an elcquent lesson and appeal to those who, by 
expressing a disbelief in missions, virtually de- 
clare their disbelief in Christ. A delightful re- 
ception was given at the spacious rectory, and 
the Church people of Lafayette, and a large 
number of others, including several ministers 
of other religious bodies, took advantage of this 
first opportunity to meet and welcome the new 
Bishop of Indiana. Here, as everywhere, Bish- 
op Francis won the hearts of all, and brought 
fresh interest and hope to clergy and people. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 


A parish reception was held on the evening of 
All Saints’ Day, at,the city hall, Connellsville, 
in behalf of Trinity church, New Haven, which 
is practically a suburb of Connellsville. The 
object of the meeting was to commemorate the 
anniversary of the incumbency of the Rey. Dr. 
Cartwright, and to further the organized work 
of the parish. Addresses were made by the 
Rey. Dr. Cartwright, the Rev. J. S. Light- 
bourne, W. J. Diehl, Esq., Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
a Brotherhood man, and Miss R. E. Byllesby, 
deaconess. As a result of the meeting it is 
hoped soon to organize a chapter of the Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew and of the Daughters of 
the King. Music was furnished by the choir of 
the church, and others, and refreshments 
served by the ladies of the congregation. 


Daughters of the King 


The quarterly meeting was held on All Saints’ 
Day in Christ church, Allegheny, beginn ing with 
a celebration of the Holy Communion at 10:80 
A.M. In the afternoon there was a business 
meeting, followed by a talk by Mrs. Hammond 
on her visit to England in behalf of the work of 
the Church Army, and at 5 p. m., Evening 
Prayer, with a sermon by the Rev. A. Alex- 
ander. At8o’clock there was a short service, 
followed by an address by the Rey. H. E. Thom- 
son. Music was furnished by the vested choir 
of Emmanuelchurch. Tea was served by the 
society in the Sunday school room, ana the time 
between services spent in pleasant social inter- 
course. 


The Clerical Union 


Held its monthly meeting and annual election 
of officers at the Hotel Henry, Nov. 18th, begin- 
ning with luncheon at one o’clock. Tne officers 
for the season are as follows: President, Rev. 
E. H. Ward, D.D.; vice-president and chaplain, 
Rey. T. J. Danner; secretary, Rev. W. B. 
Beach ; treasurer, Rev. Amos Bannister. Owing 
to the absence, by reason of sickness, of the Kev. 
J. R. Wightman who was to have read a paper 
on ‘The Laymen’s Missionary League,” of which 
he is chaplain, the Rev. H. E. Thompson read an 
article from Tue Livine Cuurcn of Noy. 11th, 
on “Children’s Services,” which was made the 
subject of a spirited and interesting discussion. 


Easton 
Ww. Forbes Adams, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


Death of Rey. Dr. S. C. Roberts 


The Rev. Stephen C. Roberts, D. D., rector of 
Emmanuel church, Chestertown, Md., died Nov. 
15th, at the Church Home and Infirmary, Balti- 
more, of general debility. He was born at 
Newberne, N.C., Oct. 12th, 1831, educated at 
the University of North Carolina, and his theo- 

logical education received at Nashotah Semi- 
nary. He was ordained to the priesthood July 
26,1857, and has had these charges: Trinity 
. church, Beaufort Co., N. C.; Grace church, 
Morgantown, N. C.; Christ church, Smithtield, 
Va.; St. John’s, Columbia, Va.; City Mission, 
Norfolk, Va. In December, 1871, he accepted a 
call to Emmanuel church, Chestertown. His 
life was full of good deeds to the community in 
which he lived. His sympathetic heart never 
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failed to respond to the needs of the sufferer 
or distressed without regard to Church or creed. 
He knew no fear where the needs of others 
called for help. His remains were taken to 
Chestertown on Friday. The funeral took place 
from the church on Saturday afternoon, and 
burial was in Chester cemetery. 


Western New York 


Wm. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Memorials in St. Michael’s, Geneseo 


The Festival of St. Michael and All Angels’ 
was fittingly celebrated in this parish, the Rev. 
C. H. Boynton, Ph. D., rector. The completion 
of the memorials of Mrs. Jones and of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Shepard in time for this festival 
was a great satisfaction. Bishop Walker, at 
the 11 a. m. service, made a helpful, hopeful 
address, and celebrated the Holy Eucharist. 
The memorials consist of a tesselated pavement 
of gray and brown encaustic tiles in the chan- 
cel, and an altar rail. In the centre of the 
pavement is inlaid a cross, the upright of which 
is six ft. long, and the transverse beam four ft. 
This is so artistically put together as to give the 
impression of being raised above the floor level. 
Inserted near the base of the cross is a brass 
plate bearing the inscription: ‘In memory of 
Sarah Cummings Jones. Born Nov. 17, 1831; 
died Jan. 9, 1894.” The supports of the altar 
rail are made of cast brass, representing vine 
branches, leaves, and fruit. The rail is of black 
walnut, the gate being of brass, telescope 
fashion. The inscription reads: ‘‘To the glory 
of God, and in loving memory of David and 
Dolly O. Shepard,” and is the gift of Mr. D. 
Chauncey Shepard, of St. Paul, Minn.,in re- 
membrance of his father and mother who 
throughout their lives were faithful and valued 
members of St. Michael’s parish. The altar 
stands on a solid slab of marble. The entire 
work is artistically perfect. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


On the morning of Oct. 10th, the Bishop con- 
firmed aclass of six at Grace church, Riverhead, 
presented by the rector, the Rev. George W. 
West. In the afternoon, the Bishop, accompanied 
by Mr. West, drove to Mattituck, where he ad- 
ministered the rite of Confirmation to another 
class, at the church of the Redeemer. 


Archdeaconry of Queens and Nassau 


The regular fall meeting was held in the 
church of the Resurrection, Richmond Hill, Oct. 
“5th. The Bishop presided. Archdeacon Bryan 
reported work done since the last meeting. He 
lad presented the cause of diocesan missions in 
12 parishes, and in most instances the offerings 
were devoted to that purpose; had visited and 
conferred with the committees of 11 missions on 
financial matters. All the missions under bis 
jurisdiction were in a prosperous state. The 
mission at Hicksville, under the charge of the 
Rev. Joseph P. Smyth, Jr., has already shown 
evidence of the wisdom of establishing the 
Church in this section. A committee has been 
authorized to purchase land on which to erect a 
church at Morris Park. As soon as this is done, 
and land paid for, a Joan will be secured and a 
church built. Archdeacon Bryan was authorized 
to start a new mission at Brooklyn Manor, there 
being no church in that section within walking 
distance. The archdeaconry approved of the 
recommendation of the executive committee, 
that the clergy of the archdeaconry be asked to 
aid in having the offerings of the Sunday schools 
during Advent given to diocesan missions. Ad- 
ditional appropriations were made to the mis- 
sions at Seaford and Hicksville, and $100 ap- 
propriated to the work among the colored people 
in Smithville South. The treasurer’s report 
showed a balance on hand. In the evening a 
service was held, and an address made by the 
Rev. William Wiley on Sunday school work. A 
native Persian, now studying medicine in this 
country, spoke on the need of missionary work 
in Persia. 
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Farewell Reception to Rey. Dr. Morrison 


On the evening of the 15th, in the parish hall 
of St. Matthew’s church, Brooklyn. The Rev. 
Dr. A. A. Morrison has accepted a call to Trinity 
church, Portland, Oregon, and the reception 
testified, by its numbers and warmth, the affec- 
tion felt for him and Mrs. Morrison. Mr. Charles 
A. Peck, thesenior warden, presented the rector 
with a handsome silver loving cup and a purse of 
gold, concluding his remarks with the words: “It 
is indeed a loving cup, and we want it to be acup 
to cheer you in the future. It symbolizes your 
teaching to us—bright, shining, and sterling.’’ 
Dr. Morrison responded happily, saying that the 
time he had been connected with St. Matthew’s 
had been the happiest of his life, and that he 
would carry the pleasantest memories of his 10 
years with them to his new home. These gifts 
were supplemented by that of a handsomely 
embroidered stole presented by C. B. Demarest. 
on behalf of the altar guild, and a silk cas- 
sock, a gift from the choir. The evening 
closed with refreshments and music. A number 
of the clergy of the diocese and of Manhattan 
were present. Dr. Morrison leaves in a few 
days for Portland. As yet no effort has been 
made to fill the vacancy caused by his resigna- 
tion. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 


Mr. Samuel T. Dutton read an able paper upon 
“Religion in schools,’’ before the Monday cler- 
icus, Nov. 18th. 


St. Paul’s church, Boston, held a sociable, 
Nov. 17th, in the parish rooms. A musical.pro- 
gramme was the featureof theevening. Reports 
of the various societies and organizations were 
read by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Lindsay. 


Young Travelers Aid Society 


In the chapel of Trinity church, Boston, Mrs. 
Groves gave an interesting account of the work 
in behalf of unprotected and homeless old wom- 
en, as well as in the interests of girls and 
children who arrive at the two railroad stations. 
of this city. The Boston society had assisted 
only 1,000 less people than had been looked after 
by the English society in the whole of England. 
The Rev. C. H. Brent made an address. A fund 
of $10,000 has been offered to the society upon 
the condition that it raise $1,000 more. 


Vermont 
Arthur C..A. Hall, D. D., Bishop 

Bishop Hall went, Oct. 10th, to Lyndonville, 
to administer Confirmation. On Sunday, he 
visited Holy Trinity, Swanton, and St. John’s, 
Highgate, and on Monday, Grace church, Shel- 
don. 

The Rey. Thomas Warrall, M. A., of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has gone to Burlington to take 
up the duties of assistant, under the Rev. Geo. 
Y. Bliss, rector of St. Paul’s church. 


Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Bequests of Mr. Geo. A. Reinicker 


By the will of Mr. George A. Reinicker who 
died on Noy. 1st, in Baltimore, is bequeathed 
a ground rent of $600 to the Theological Semin- 
ary of Virginia, and one of $300 a year to Christ 
church Orphan Asylum of Baltimore. For a 
number of years Mr. Reinicker was a vestryman 
of Christ church. He was of a generous dispo- 
sition, and contributed largely to a number of 
charities. He purchased for $8,000 the ground 
rent of Trinity church, and gave it to the 
church, and in addition he spent several thous- 
and dollars in improvements to the building. He 
also founded a course of lectures at the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, near Alexandria, Va. 


Marriage of Rey. J. P. McComas 
The rector of St. Anne’s parish, Annapolis, 


was married to Miss Katharine Carmichael 
Murray, daughter of pay director James D, 


Murray, U.S. N., in St. Anne’s church, on Novy. — 
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9th, the Rev. J. C. Gray assisted by the Rev. F. 
B. Howden, performing the ceremony. 


The Churchman’s Club 


Gave its annual dinner at Music Rall, Balti- 
more, Noy. 16th. Mr. Joseph Packard, Jr., 
president of the organization, presided. After- 
dinner speeches were made by Bishop Paret, 
Mr. John H. Peyton, who recently returned 
from the Phillipines, and the Rev. F. W. Clam- 
pett. 


Central New York 


#. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Clericus at Watertown 


The clergy of Watertown and vicinity have 
organized a clericus for mutual benefit, like 
those at Syracuse and Utica. The first meeting 
was held in Trinity church, Watertown, Oct. 
16th, when the Rev. Dr. J. Sanders Reed was 
elected president; the Rev. J. Howell Geare, 
vice president; the Rev. D. D. Waugh, secreta- 
ry and treasurer. Meetings will be held on the 
first Monday of each month at Trinity rectory, 
Watertown. 


Rey. Dr. Brainerd’s Anniversary 


Completing his 36th year as rector of St. 
Peter’s church, Auburn, was pleasantly cele- 
brated on Sunday, Nov. 5th. The genial Doctor 
preached a sermon full of interesting reminis- 
cences covering the long period of his rectorship. 
The parish and rector deserve widespread con- 
gratulations upon the event, and-also upon the 

’ completion of extensive repairs this summer to 
the handsome stone tower and spire .of St. 
Peter’s, which involved an expense of $6,500, 
now fully paid. 


The Utica Clericus 


Held its November meeting on the 6th inst., 
in the parish rooms of Grace church. Highteen 
clergymen were present and listened to a vivid 
description of the travels and experiences of 
the Rev. C. E. S. Rasay during a three months’ 
tour of Hoagland and continéntal countries. 


Albany 
William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
The Rev. Dr. J. N. Shackelford has met with 
a painful accident which, though not serious, 
will lay him up for some time. 


St. Mark’s, Hoosick Falls 


On the evening of Nov. 2d, the Bishop of Al- 
bany made his annual visitation, and confirmed 
a class of 21 persons presented by the rector, 
the Rev. Alonzo Cushman Stewart. 


The Albany and Troy Clericus 


Celebrated the 25th annivesrary of the Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Battershall’s rectorship of St. Peter’s 
church, Albany, with a reception and luncheon 
given at St. Paul’s parish house in Troy, Nov. 
6th. Dr, Battershall was presented with a copy 
of Temple’s Shakespeare, a testimonial of the 
Clericus to itsesteemed member. The set, beau- 
tifully bound in morocco, was in an enclosed 
case, also of morocco, and suitably inscribed. 
The presentation remarks were made by the 
Rey. Dr. Enos. Dr. Battershall responded in an 
eloquent and feeling speech. The annual elec. 
tion resulted in the re-election of the president 
and vice president, the Rev. Edward W. Bab. 
cock and the Rey. Paul H. Birdsall, the Rev. W. 
Ff, Parsons declining a re-election. The Rev. 
John Mills Gilbert was chosen secretary and 
treasurer. 


Anniversary of the Rev. Dr. Battershall 


Festival services commemorating the ¥5th an- 
niyersary of the installation of the Rev. Dr. 
Walton W. Battershall as rector of St. Peter’s 
church, Albany, were held Nov. 4th, attended by 
about 25 clergymen and a representative congre- 
gation, In the evening a reception was held at 
the parish house, and besides a massive silver 
loving cup from the vestry, Dr. Battershall was 


presented with a check for $3,500 from about 200, 


members and former members of the congre- 
gation. He was the recipient also of heartiest 
congratulations from hundreds of friends. The 
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Bishop officiated at the services at 11 a. M., 
assisted by Dr. Battershall and Dean Robbins. 


Anniversary of the Rey. R. J. Adler 


The observance of the 25th anniversary of the 
Rev. R. J. Adler’s rectorship of St. Mark’s 
church, Green Island, took place Oct. 15th. The 
rector delivered the sermon. Services were also 
held at 7:30 o’clock Saturday evening. The 
services of the afternoon were largely attended, 
many persons from Troy, Albany, Cohoes, and 
the vicinity being present. The musical pro- 
gramme was unusually interesting. The address 
was by Bishop Doane. The important improve- 
ments and changes in the church were spoken of 
by the Bishop who said the people of St. Mark’s 
church could not be too thankful to Mr. Adler, 
or too solicitous for his welfare, as his untiring 
efforts and persistent work were in a great 
measure responsible for the success of the par- 
ish. The evening service was especially for the 
societies of the caurch. The souvenirs distribut- 
ed among the members of the congregation 
were of much interest—a number of excellent 
engravings, including a picture of the building 
at George and Clinton sts., in which the early 
Churchmen held their first services on the 
island. The building was used by Uri Gilbert as 
a carriage shop, and there on Nov. 23, 1865, an 
organization of religious people, afterward the 
congregation of St. Mark’s church, was effected. 
A reception to the rector on Monday evening 
gave opportunity for hearty congratulations 
by his parishioners and friends. After Mr. 
Adler had retired to the rectory near midnight, 
the members of the choir serenaded him with 
several songs, and he was presented with a box 
containing a sum of gold as a token of the good 
wishes of the choir. 


Michigan 


Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Sixty-Sixth Annual Convention 


Met in St. John’s church, Detroit, Nov. 15th. 
The opening service began with a celebration of 
the Holy Communion, a stately service, largely 
choral, and exceptionally well rendered by the 
choir. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Davies, in which he spoke with wisdom and 
earnestness on divorce, advocating a national 
divorce law; the Church and the family, and 
the better observance of the Lord’s Day. The 
business sessions of the convention were held 
in the parish house, and were well attended, 
about 50 of the clergy and 67 laity being present. 
The Bishop read his address, noticing the death 
of two eminent laymen, Col. J. T. Sterling and 
Frank S. Sill, a long-time member of the vestry 
of Trinity church, Monroe, the successful work 
of the general missionary, and giving the num- 
ber of Confirmations at 107 for four months when 
the fewest Confirmations are held at any time 
of the year. The 10th anniversary of the Bish- 
Op’s consecration occurred on St. Luke’s Day. 
The Rey. Dr. McCarroll, chairman of the then 
appointed committee, introduced a preamble 
and resolution highly appreciative of the Bish- 
op personally and of his faithful administration 
of the diocese, which was adopted unanimously 
by a standing vote. The Bishop, with evident 
emotion, responded briefly. The remaining ar- 
ticles of the revised constitution were adopted, 
and that work, begun several years ago, finished. 
The Rey. Dr. Prall, chairman of the committee 
on Constitution and Canons, has devoted much 
intelligent labor and perseverance to this sub- 
ject. The missionary meeting in St. John’s 
church, Wednesday evening, was well attended 
and highly interesting. The first report of the 
Rev. Wm. S. Sayers, general missionary, gave a 
full and intelligent account of his active and 
zealous work during four previous months. It 
notes opportunity for enlarged and new work. 
There are 50 towns of 900 or more population in 


the diocese where the services of our Church 


have never been held. Mr. Sayers has visited 
nearly every parish and mission in the diocese, 
covering nearly 4,000 milesof travel, and sets out 
again this week. There are 35 clergy of the 
diocese receiving missionary stipends, amount- 
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ing in all to $7,858. At the same meeting Mr. J. 
B. Haworth, treasurer of the Mission Board, 
read his report. Before the next convention 
$1,000 will be needed in addition to the amount 
already pledged, and the convention adopted a 
plan of apportionment and assessment to raise 
that sum. 

The old officers of the convention and diocese 
were all re-elected, except that Mr. James 
North Wright was chosen a trustee of the dio- 
cese to fill the place left vacant by the death of 
Mr. Hervey C. Parke. The Rev. S. W. Fris- 
bie’s election as secretary of the convention 
marked the 21st year he has been chosen to that 
position. The convention expressed its regret 
at the departure of the Rev. Thos. W. McLean 
from the diocese, with which he has been con- 
nected 17 years. In pursuance of a recom menda- 
tion in the report of the committee on Chris- 
tian education, the Rev. Dr. R. W. Clark, 
chairman, the Bishop appointed a diocesan Sun- 
day school committee: Rev. Messrs. William 
Gardam, Chas. L. Arnold, C. H. Mockridge, R. 
M. Chamberlain, and J. A. Chapin; Messrs. 
John Pound, R. W. Humphill, Jr., Hon. James 
O'Donnell, and Leonard Reed. The next con- 
vention will be held in St. Paul’s church, De- 
troit, in November, 1900. 


The Detroit Church Club 


Gave its annual banquet at the Russell House, 
Detroit, Nov. 16th. Tne Rev. Dr. Briggs was 
the guest of honor. Hon. Otto Kirchner, presi- 
dent of the club, presided, and the attendance 
was very large. There were four set speeches; 
viz: The Rey. Dr. Briggs, on ‘The present 
crisis in the Church of England in its relation 
to Church Unity,” read from manuscript; ‘‘The 
Churchman in public life,’ by Prof. 8. B. 
Hutchins, dean of the Law Faculty of Michigan 
University ; ‘'Religion and the Scientific Spirit,” 
by the Rev. Dr. William D. Maxon, and ‘Spir- 
itual Expansion,’? by Rev. Thos. W. Maclean. 
Prof. Keat and the Rev. Chas. L. Arnold also 
spoke, 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Parochial Retreat at St. Paul’s 


Conducted by the Rev. Fr. Field, S. S.J. E., 
beginning at Evening Prayer, on Nov. 13th, 
and continuing throughout the next day, closing 
with the early Celebration on the 15th. The 
subject of the instruction was ‘‘The Christian 
family.’’ : 

Choir Festival at Church of the Ascension 


Tne music was well rendered by the vested 
choir of men and boys. Tne rector, the Reve 
Dr. J. H. Elliot , delivered a discourse on 
Church music, and priz3s wer2 given to several 
of the boys for punctual attendance and faithful 
work during the past year. 


Michigan City 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 
First Annual Council 


Met in Trinity cathedral, Michigan City, Nov. 
13-15th. The first evening was given to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. An excellent sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Ernest M. Stires, of 
Chicago. The next morniag, H»ly Communion 
was celebrated at 7 o’clock. At 104. mM, there 
was a second Celebration, Bishop Waite being 
celebrant. The sermon was by Bishop Francis, 
of Indiana. In the afternoon Bishop White de- 
livered his annual address. Tne Rev. Walter 
J. Lockton was elected secretary of the diocese. 
Much time was taken ia considering the report 
of the Committee on Constitution and Canons. 
Mr. Walter Vail was elected treasurer of the 
diocese. Standing Committee: The Rev. Messrs. 
A. W. Seabrease, John N. McKenzie, Walter 
Scott, Ff. M. Banfil, and E. W. Averill Delegates 
to the Missionary Council: The Rev. W. W. Ray- 
mondand A. B. Norris. The Rsv. L. W. Apple- 
gate, the financial secretary, and the Rev. W. 
W. Raymond, delegate to the last Missionary 
Council, gave short addresses. After closing 
prayer by the Bishop, the council adjourned sine 
die. 4 ; 
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The Living Church 
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Editorials and Contributions 


T is announced that the Rev. Mr. Shel- 
don, of Topeka, Kas., author of ‘In His 
Steps,” is about to revise the Apostles’ 
Creed. The osténsible purpose is to 

render it more intelligible to his people. 
There is something almost amusing in this. 
It certainly suggests questions as to the in- 
telligence of the people with whom he is 
working. It is hard to imagine how great 
truths could be more simply expressed than 
in this Creed as it has come down to us from 
the early ages. We fear some wrong is 
done to the citizens of a progressive city in 
& progressive State by the assumption that 
they are incapable of understanding it. 
The suspicion arises that something more 
than simplicity is aimed at in the projected 
new version. 
Se 


Authority in Religion 


O doubt, for the most part, the secular 
newspaper pursues the line of reflecting 
the average popular opinion, rather than of 
endeavoring to rectify it. But now and 
then shrewd American common sense as- 
serts itself, anda clear-headed editor finds 
himself impelled to sweep aside the sophis- 
tries by which people are being misled, and 
to bring to light the true relations of things, 
Thus, in recent numbers of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, we find some pointed remarks 
on the Congregational Council which met in 
Boston a short time ago. This paper com- 
mented particularly upon the utterances of 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin, on theological 
seminaries. President Hyde asserted that 
“the professor will either be untrue to his 
conscience because he has signed an agree- 
ment to teach according to the Creed, or he 
will disregard the Creed.” It hardly needed 
the case of Dr. Gregory, the Chicago preach- 
er, with his vilification of the other minis- 
ters of orthodox pulpits as not believing 
what they teach, to prove the position of the 
Times-Herald, that the utterances of Dr. 
Hyde are in the language of agnosticism. 
This paper points out that there must be 
authority in religion, or the issue cannot fail 
to be complete unbelief. ‘‘In every depart- 
ment of our life activities there is authority 
of somesort. Without it there would be a 
kaleidoscopic exhibition of ignorance and in- 
efficiency. Man would become simply an un- 
disciplined animal.” In the case of the 
Christian religion, ‘‘whose sanctions and 
restraints are held to be of divine origin,”’ 
it is least of all possible. An organization 
must have authority, and if authority goes, 
the organization must necessarily go with it. 
The concluding words of the article upon 
which we are chiefly commenting, are as 
follows: ‘‘The alternative of an authorita- 
tive religion isa weak and nerveless substi- 
tute of speculative gossip and sweet philan- 
thropy, which encourages the bolder spirits 
of anarchy and nihilism in their advocacy of 
pure selfishness and a gross materialism.” 


E have had occasion to say heretofore 
that the conflict of thought which is 

now going on in the centre of Christian de- 
nominations, is a conflict between supernat- 
ural religion and natural religion, the latter 
often tending to pure agnosticism. In Ger- 
many, a century ago, a similar agitation be- 
gan in the bosom of the Lutheran Church. 


The position taken was that Christianity is 
nothing more than a republication or ad- 
vanced development of natural religion. The 
effect of this isobvious. Natural religion, in 
the first place, is nothing but the recognition 
of the ineffaceable religious instincts of 
mankind, and the attempt to give them some 
satisfying outlet. Rudimentary and more 
or less gross in its earlier stages, this form 
of religion is capable of refinement and im- 
provement as time goes on and men become 
more civilized and enlightened. Expressed 
at first in various idolatrous forms which de- 
velop into traditional cults, it is improved or 
even transformed in the hands of great men, 
the religious geniuses of their age, such as 
Confucius, Buddha, and Zoroaster, or the 
founders of Greek ethical philosophy. But 
it is evident that in no form or system can 
this kind of religion possess exclusive or 
final authority. It is subject to fluctuation 
or change as often as a new leader arises. 
It has no fixed basis, and the very founda- 
tions are uncertain, inasmuch as the reli- 
gious instincts and impulses, the presence of 
which is acknowledged, are subject to va- 
ried interpretations. That the tendency of 
intellectual people, viewing religion in this 
way, will be toward agnosticism and indif- 
ference, must be clear. This was the case 
in the higher circles of thought in the Ro- 
man Empire at the dawn of Christianity, 
and it is a widespread tendency at the pres- 
ent day. 


HRISTIANITY claims to belong to a 
different category. It has from the first 
been preached as a supernatural, not a nat- 
ural, religion. That is to say, while it recog- 
nizes the inherent instincts which make for 
religion, and the needs which thus arise, it 
offers for the satisfaction of this department 
of human nature no system which rests upon 
the thoughts and guesses of men, however 
profound in their conception, or however 
grand and far-reaching in their intellectual 
and spiritual range. It offers instead of all 
these, a system which has come from God, 
and which has, therefore, an unquestionable 
authority. It comes by direct supernatural 
revelation which raises it infinitely above 
the thoughts and conjectures of men, though 
they may be men of phenomenal genius and 
intellectual giants. It delivers truths which 
are imperishable. The facts upon which it 
rests are facts which have happened once 
for all, and which can never give way to 
later facts. The significance of these divine 
transactions in the sphere of humanity will, 
moreover, be the same to the end of time. 


T may be true that this significance is not 

at all times perfectly apprehended, that 
a new and larger application may appear, 
according to the needs of successive ages; 
but this development of meaning is by way 
of unfolding that which has from the first 
been taught, not of casting aside the old in- 
terpretation and substituting another. The 
authority which attaches to supernatural re- 
ligion is seen in this way to belong not 
simply to the facts but to the significance 
which from the first they were shown to 
have. Corollaries or additional inferences 
may be added, but they are simply the ex- 
pression of what was already contained in 
the original propositions. Ifthe articles of 


. 


the Creed, for instance, are to be taken as. 
mere statements of facts, with no exclu- 
sive significance, the result is to reduce 
Christianity to the plane of natural religion. 

The successive statements become merely 
pegs upon which to hang whatever vagaries. 
of thought any one may choose. The facts 
themselves are easily referred to the realm 

of poetic realism. Nothing stable remains 
as the result of this process, and all claim of 
authority vanishes away. 


T different periods the same process 
takes different forms. A century ago 
the ‘attempt was confessedly to reduce 
Christianity to the category of natural re-— 
ligion, Butat present it iscommon to meet. 
with a view which is the converse of this. 
Instead of reducing Christianity to a lower 
level, it professes to elevate natural reli- 
gion. Itis said that the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural is untrue; 
that, in fact, one thing is as supernatural as 
another. It is urged that all good thoughts, ° 
and all systems which have anything of 
truth or utility for man, are from God. We 
hear His voice in the lines of great poets and 
the utterances of philosophers of antiquity 
and of all time. His hand is in the various. 
religions which have existed upon the earth. 
Hence it is argued, while Christianity may 
be the loftiest and noblest, it is not so be- . 
cause it differs from the rest in its source or 
in the method of its development. It does - 
not differ from them in kind. Itsimply ex- 
hibits the choicest results of the best thought 
of all ages. The universal spirit,or,as others 
would say, the immanent God, brooded over 
the profound meditations of the wise of every 
generation, and out of this has been evolved 
the greatest and most powerful religion so. 
far seen. But disguise it as we may, this. 
process takes away the unique authority of 
this religion. It is, after all, the thoughts of 
men with which we have to do, even though 
we choose to dignify them by another name. 
There is here nothing absolute or final. The 
inevitable logic of the position is that Chris- 
tianity is destined to give way to something 
more advanced. But Christianity claims to 
rest, not upon the thoughts of men, even 
though esteemed to be the promptings of im-. 
manent Deity, of the divinity residing in 
every man; but upon the definite acts and 
revelations of a, Personal God, not God in na- 
ture, but God above nature. Christianity 
is this or it is nothing. 


een 
Criticism and Orthodoxy 


PARAGRAPH from The Nation, on the 

subject of the Church and the higher 
critics, is quoted in The Biblical World for 
September, and is called an “acute com-. 
ment.” The Nation tells us that ‘‘Biblical 
studies are now as well and definitely or- 
ganized as studies in the department of 
Greek history or Roman law.’’ It proceeds. 
to state, in a sage and oracular style, that 
there is in each field a recognized body of - 
authorities, and that their weight consists. 
not in the fact that they have a standing in 
the Church, but in the soundness of their 
methods. ‘‘We neverask,” says The Nation, 
“whether a man is ‘orthodox’ in his views 
of the political constitution of Athens, or of 
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the origin of the patria potestas; we only ask 
if he is abreast of the latest researches 
touching those subjects. Precisely that is 
the test which we should apply to the Bibli- 
cal scholar. Is he in general agreement 
with the masters of those who know his 
Specialty? If he is not, he may be.as ortho- 
dox as you please, but he is either belated 
or eccentric to the extent of making his 
opinions of no weight.” 


ae certainly has an acute sound, but it 
may be questioned whether it does not 
rather deserve to be called ‘‘smart,” It ig- 
nores the fact that Biblical critics of the 
first rank are divided into several ‘‘camps,” 
according to their pre-assumptions, and that 
a scholar’s pre-assumptions, no matter 
whether he is orthodox. or not, necessarily 
affect his methods and his conclusions, and 
that, too, very frequently, in a radical man- 
ner. There is a long list of such critics who 
deny the supernatural, and even the Per- 
sonality of God, identifying God with the 
universe. Is it not evident that this class 
of scholars will reach quite different con- 
clusions,in a large number of instances,from 
those who begin with a belief in the super- 
natural? Will not those who believe that 
the Bible is inspired in a special manner, so 
as to become the vehicle of divine truth, 
reach different conclusions from those who 
repudiate any such belief? It is vain to 
persuade the Church that the Bible is sim- 
ply ‘‘like any other book,” and that it makes 
no difference who has the handling of it, 
provided he is a competent scholar. We 
make use of the labors of such a scholar, 
making due allowance for his pre-assump- 
tions and their influence, but it is another 
thing to recommend his writings in our 
schools, or admit him to the position of an 
authorized teacher. We shall desire the 
best and most advanced scholarship, but we 
shall insist that its presumptions shall not 
be foreign to the Christian religion. It is 
in this way that the question of orthodoxy 
comesin. It is not that the critic must be 
required to arrive at conclusions in accord 
at all points with received opinions, but that 
‘his antecedent point of view shall be in 
harmony with the Christian religion, and 
that he shall work in the atmosphere of 
Christian thought. 


E supposed it had now been generally 

admitted that it is not possible to ap- 
proach subjects like these with impartiality, 
or, in other words, without pre-assumptions 
which must largely govern the process of 
investigation. Some time ago we quoted 
the words of David Strauss touching this 
subject, and they are worth quoting a sec- 
ond time for the frank avowal which they 
contain: ‘‘One often meets,” he says, ‘tin 
the writings of free-thinking theologians 
the assurance that their researches rest on 
a purely historical interest. For my part, 
with all respect to the word of these gentle- 
men, I regard what they affirm as a thing 
impossible; and even if the fact were true, 
I could not regard it as worthy of praise. 
He who writes on the monarchs of Nineveh, 
or on the Egyptian Pharoahs” [we might 
read here, ‘'Greek history or Roman law, 
the political constitution of Athens, or the 
origin of the patria potestas”] ‘‘may indeed 
obey the purely historical interest. But 
Christianity is so living a force, and the 
question, what have been its origins? con- 
tains in it such decisive consequences for 
the immediate present, that one would have 
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to regard as struck with stupidity the inves- 
tigator who only brought to the study of 
this question an historical interest.” He 
then goes on to invite scholars to join with 
him in ‘‘delivering the human mind from 
the spiritual yoke which has hitherto op- 
pressed it’ (i. e, supernatural religion.) 
Strauss was a great Biblical scholar, ‘‘the 
real thing,” we suppose The Nation would 
call him. He was ‘‘scientific,” no doubt, 
and so were the other ‘‘free-thinking schol- 
ars’’ to whom he appeals. Are we therefore 
under the obligation to accept him and his 
fellows as our guidesand masters? It really 
appears that it is only when the scholar’s 
pre-assumptions are Christian and orthodox 
that we are called upon to suspect him as 
“belated or eccentric.” 


ae 
“Stir Up and Get Ready” 


6 HAT is the meaning of the name, 

Stir-up-Sunday, sometimes given to 
the Sunday next before Advent?” Such 
was the question asked-by a Sunday school 
teacher of her class of small boys. ‘'Stir up 
and get ready for Christmas,” came the an- 
swer from one of the number, a bright, 
eager-faced lad of nineor ten years. To his 
mental gaze there were doubtless visions of 
joys not strictly spiritual associated with the 
coming of Christmas. Visions of sugar. 
plums dance through small heads long be- 
fore slow-footed time brings 


“The night before Christmas when all thro’ the house 
Not a creature is stirring, not even a mouse.” 


“Stir up and get ready for Christmas!” 
Was there not more in the small lad’s an- 
swer than he knew? Much stirring up and 
getting ready for the great day is evident 
ere Advent dawns. It is a stirring up and 
getting ready that is to culminate in the 
giving and receiving of gifts—of parents to 
children, of children to parents, of brothers 
and sisters to each other, of friend to friend. 
Shops are thronged with eager buyers, 
stirred up to get ready for Christmas, And 
who would look coldly upon this outward 
and visible sign of good will, even though 
it be but the world’s semi-conscious recogni- 
tion of its relation to God’s gracious Christ- 
mas Gift to man? Only let us keep to the 
proportion of things. Were it not better to 
expend less thought upon gifts for the dear 
ones who already have and abound, and put 
the more upon how large we may make our 
offering at the cradle of our King? Is it not 
pitiable that we find it possible to do so 
much for them, so little for Him? Is it not 
true that the offering in the parish church 
on Christmas Day is quite disproportioned 
to the lavish bestowal of gifts in the parish 
homes? 

“Stir up and get ready for Christmas!’’ 
What lessons are the children learning of 
Christian giving? Is it not rather one of 
getting than giving? There should be 
some way of teaching them the blessedness 
of giving in the Name and for the sake of 
God’s dear Son. I could never see that this 
was logically the object lesson of the Christ- 
mas tree. Why not leave that—the Christ- 
mas tree—to the home, except in mission 
schools among the very poor? 

“Stir up and get ready for Christmas!” Is 
there not something to be done, something 
given for the Cause that Jesus loves—the 
making of His way known upon earth? The 
weeks that follow Christmas, and the 
Epiphany, should gladden the hearts of the 
faithful workers at the Missions’ House in 
New York, by manifold increase of means 
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for doing their work, and ours. The spirit 
of giving is too confined, too narrow, if it 
end within the home, the parish, the dio- 
cese; for, the field is the world. 
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Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REY. FRED K S, JEWELL, D. D. 


ILL. 

IXTH. It is a mistake to assume for a 

moment that those who object to ex- 
pending money on foreign missions, on the 
alleged ground that we have so many at 
home who are practically heathen, are real- 
ly concerned about the conversion of the 
latter, and are always ready to contribute to 
the cause of home missions. Generally, 
nothing of the kind. They are not pleading 
for the home work, but are only opposing 
the work abroad; under an ingenious and 
plausible subterfuge, making against both. 
Their course reminds one of the memorable 
protest and plea of Judas, ‘Why was not 
this Ointment sold for three hundred pence 
and given to the poor?” Honest Judas, be- 
nevolent Judas! Flimsy mask! How easily 
it was torn off! This he said not because he 
cared for the poor, but because he thought 
of the purse. 

SEVENTH. It isa mistake, and very near an 
impertinence, to ask and expect the Church 
to give seceeders letters of dismission and 
recommendation to any of the denomina- 
tions; for she is not in communion with 
any ofthem. All that she can give is a for- 
mal certificate of enrullment on the parish 
records, as a communicant, and of exemption 
from any known cause for discipline up to the 
time of application for a letter. A certificate 
of good standing that is of any value cannot 
well be granted; for consistent good charac- 
ter as a communicant breaks down when 
the person resolves to abandon the Church 
for any other religious body. To do this last 
is at once to commit the sin of unfaithfulness 
to vows, and schism against the Body of 
Christ. In Confirmation the communicant 
entered into the most solemn vows with both 
God and the Church, and not with any one of 
a group of denominations. From those vows 
the Church alone cannot release him, for 
she is only one of the parties to .the cove- 
nant, and God gives no sign of His consent 
to such a retraction and release. Hence, 
while it may not be counted in the parish 
report to the diocesan council, the name of a 
communicant once on the roll of communi- 
cants of the Church, remains there, subject 
only to the appended notes—deceased, re- 
moved, suspended, lapsed, or schismatic. In 
either of the last three cases, the communi-— 
cant is not, and cannot be, certified as in 
good standing. 

EIGHTH. It is a mistake, characteristic of 
little learning and large assurance, to sup- 
pose that a rambling, off-hand talk, however 
fluent, is extempore preaching. The free 
and easy gamboling of the colt in the pas- 
ture isa long way off from a proper trot in 
the harness, ora finished run in the race 
course, Few minds are full enough, fertile 
enough, methodical enough, and self-con- 
trolled enough—in short every way intellec- 
tually and linguistically masterful enough, 
to speak wisely and well impromptu, or even 
extempore. He who without a fair share of 
these pre-requisites, attempts such im- 
promptu speaking, supposing it to be true ex- 
tempore preaching, should remember that it 
is nowhere recorded that the Lord ever 
opened the mouth of more than one ass in 
apt and effective speech. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

It seems indeed time that the priesthood 
should become alive to the danger of the people 
through such imputations as those of the 
Rey. M. K. Schermerhorn, reprinted from a 
daily paper in your issue of Nov. llth, with the 
Rey. Alban Richey’s excellent comments. 

There can be nothing more contemptible than 
to steal the good name of any man, and for one 
with the outward authority of the priestly 
office to deliberately impugn the honesty of his 
fellows in such a vague way, and in the public 
press, has much the appearance of the traitor. 

The refiex effect of such suggestions must be 
one of extreme danger. The doubt of the lead- 
ers faithfulness rob; the army of courage and 
confidence. And these whispers of the few 
whose acceptance and adoption of ancient error 
instead of ancient truth have led them to con- 
demn all who prefer to adhere to the tested 
standard of the Faith, not alone hurt the 
clergy, but disturb the minds of the people. 

Thank God! we of the priesthood can stand 
in solid ranks and still proclaim our unshaken 
faith in the Church, and in her familiar forms 
of devotion. 

We can believe, and teach as we believe, and 
find all that we need for ourselves, all that 
those committed to our care can need, in the es- 
tablished and inspired Word of God, and in the 
voice of the Church, guiding us through the 
Prayer Book. JoHN Mitts GILBERT. 

Waterford, N. ¥. 


‘““PRAYER BOOK RIGMAROLE” 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

When we consider that the author of an arti- 
cle in THE Livine Cuurca of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, taken from the New York Sun, with the 
above caption, is the same who has recently 
sent a prospectus throughout the Church adver- 
tising ‘‘Renascent Christianity,’ which claims 
to foreshadow that of the twentieth century, 
we need not be surprised at this attack upon the 
Prayer Book. 

In St. Paul’s valedictory address at Miletus, 
which we find written in the 20th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, are these words: ‘Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to the flock 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood. For Iknow 
this, that after my departure shall grievous 
wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
fiock. Also of your own selves shall men arise 
speaking perverse things to draw away disciples 
after them.’? These words came unbidden to 
my lips after reading the article referred to, es- 
pecially in connection with the prospectus which 
I had received. Foor whether St. Paul had in 
mind the false teachers already in the Christian 
Church or not, certainly his prediction is abun- 
dantly fulfilled in our own day, for the ominous 
characteristics of the unbelief now are that it 
is within the Church, in the pulpit, and at the 
very altars. It is not now the bold and defiant 
foes of the Faith we have to fear, the Ingersolls 
who openly reject the Bible and God, but the 
avowed friends of the Bibleand the Gospel, the 
higher critics, so-called, men in Holy Orders, 
men who have sworn to defend the Faith, yet 
who by their rash and irreverent criticism are 
tearing the Bible to pieces, unsettling the very 
foundations, and destroying the faith of thou- 
sands in this Book as inspired of God in the 
Holy Ghost 

But we may well be amazed at the audacity of 
this writer, who though a comparative stranger 
in the Church, goes back on the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, and assumes to formulate a new 
Faith for the twentieth century; who condemns 
the whole House of Bishops for their indorse- 
ment of the Sacred Scriptures as the ‘‘Word of 
God,’ and stigmatizes the Prayer Book as a 
“rigmarole”’ of ‘traditional errors,’* and in its 
lectionary selecting portions to be read that 
are “‘inhuman, indecent, and false.” We might 
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well ask who is this man that arraigns the fidel- 


ity and wisdom of the whole Anglican Church? 
What are his credentials? ‘On what meat does 
he feed?”” From whence is his source of knowl- 
edge and inspiration? Is he a second Daniel 
come to judgment, or is he the echo of the higher 
critics of the Briggs stamp? 

No book agént can equal the conceit and as- 
surance of theauthor of the prospectus referred 
to—his audacious criticism of the Bible and 
Prayer Book, his sweeping assertions as to 
doctrines and creeds; his reflections on the hon- 
esty of those who hold to the old paths or tradi- 
tional beliefs; his utter disregard of history and 
authority; his condemnation of men in the 
Church eminent for learning, for wisdom and 
piety, and above all, his ambition to originate a 
new religion, a new theology, and anew Church 
which will be better adapted to the twentieth 
century, better than the old Faith, the old Bible, 
the old Gospel, which were not originated by 
man, but given to the Church by the Spirit of 
the living God. Was there ever seen or heard 
in the Church before such intolerable conceit 
and presumption as this? 

There are numbers of men and women in the 
Church who do not now pretend to believe what 
ascore of years ago was supposed to be funda- 
mental truth, and multitudes of others who are 
wavering and uncertain as to what is true or 
false in religion. What is the cause? Mainly 
the so-called ‘‘Higher Criticism’ of the day. 
The criticism which tears the Bible into frag- 
ments; the criticism which relegates a great deal 
of its history to the region of myths and fables; 
the criticism, in short, which utterly destroys 
its authority as a Divine Revelation. I speak 
what I know. I speak what I hear on all sides. 
Only the other day one of my most intelligent 
parishioners who had fallen away from church 
attendance, speaking of the indifference and un- 
belief that prevail, said: ‘‘The people do not 
know what to think or believe when ministers 
themselves are rejecting portions of the Bible, 
and the critics make everything uncertain. In 
such a case what can you expect of the common 
people?’’ What indeed can we expect when all 
this unbelief plays right into the hands of cor- 
rupt human nature, which wants to follow its 
own ‘‘sweet will,’ irrespective of judgment or 
retribution? 

As for the Prayer Book, we regard the writer 
referred to as either ignorant of its contents or 
incapable-of appreciating its transcendent mer- 
its. But when aman goes back on the Bible, 
how can we expect him to appreciate the Prayer 
Book, which is fairly saturated with the Word 
of God? Dr. Adam Clark, the distinguished 
Methodist commentator, said that ‘next to the 
translation of the Bible in the English language, 
the greatest work of the Reformation was the 
Prayer Book.’”? And only a short time since the 
Rev. Dr. Parker, of London, the leading Non- 
conformist preacher of England, speaking of 
liturgical worship, recommended the Prayer 
Book as a model, as altogether superior to any 
other form of service. 

We know what the modern critics claim, that 
they are only trying to get atthetruth. This 
is all well enough. Weall want the truth, and 
none of us are afraid of the light. But we do 
not want mere speculations, guesses, and as- 
sumptions. It is the sheerest nonsense to say 
that all the learning and scholarship are on the 
side of the critics. It would indeed bea very 
sorry showing if such were the case, for new 
discoveries in the Eastern archeological re- 
searches are proving almost every day that the 
Bible is rizht, and the critics wrong. Andsome 
have the honesty to acknowledgeit,as Harnack, 
for example, the foremost scholar of the ad- 
vanced school of critics in Europe, frankly ad- 
mits that many of his conclusions were wrong 
which he held ten years ago; about the time, in 
fact, when nearly all the higher critics claimed 
that Mosescould not have been the author of the 
Pentateuch, because there was no literature in 
Egypt at that time; yet it has been demonstrat- 
ed since that there was a high state of civiliza- 
tion and culture in Ezypt at least a thousand 
years before Moses. But we suppose the ‘‘per- 


verse things’’ will continue to be said, and that 
‘“‘wicked men and seducers will wax worse and 
worse, deceiving and being deceived,’’ for this 
is precisely what is predicted shall come to pass 
in the ‘tperilous times”? that indicate the last 
days of this age or dispensation. Still this does 
not relieve us from bearing witness to the evil, 
and contending manfully for the “Faith once de- 
livered to the saints.*”? Yes! delivered to the 
saints of old, and not to theological adventurers 
and ecclesiastical charlatans of the present day. 
DoI speak too sharply? If so, I ask pardon. 
But how can we speak too plainly or too sharp- 
ly, when the whole Church is arraigned, the 
Bible virtually rejected, the Prayer Book slan- 
dered, and the honesty and sincerity of num- 
bers of the clergy questioned, if not absolutely 


denied, who are loyal to their vows and faithful . 


to their obligations as ministers and stewards of 
the mysteries of Alifighty God? 


Gro H. McKnieut. 
Elmira, Nov., 1899. 


THE EVENING SERVICE 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

Icis not a subject of modern concern which 
your correspondent complains of. I think Imay 
say we have tried here every possible device to 
get a congregation in the evening. We have the 
same service as in the morning, and if music 
would fill avhurch, it would becrowded, but we 
have possibly 300 in the congregation. 

Some years ago I felt that the Prayer Book 
was a hindrance to the strangers who form the 
majority of theevening congregation; therefore, 
with the Bishop's consent, we printed a form of 
evening service only, with eight of the selec- 
tions of Psalms, and a hundred and fifty of the 
most popular hymns, and this book we have 
used for some years, but it is of no avail. The 
best results have been reached, first, when we 
had a very capable director of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood, who was also director of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and through 
him fully one hundred and fifty young men 
were added to the evening congregation. Then 
last year we found that by having vespers at 
five o’clock, which I considered satisfied the 
Prayer Book requirements, we had in the even- 
ing an evangelical service, discarding the 
Prayer Book altogether, and singing Gospel 
hymns out of the Hymnal,with our usual choir, 


expounding the lessons,and preaching astraight- — 


forward Gospel sermon on the Epistle and Gos- 
pel for the day. This plan possibly added 
one hundred to the usual three hundred. This 
is my experience, and the conclusions that I 
havedrawn are these: First, that owing to the 
servant difficulty, the parents and children have 
to remain at home at night, thit the help may | 
goout. This has had a great deal to do with es- 
tablishing the habit of non-attendance at the 
evening service, for the class which composes 
the bulk of our Church congregations are the 
employers of help. What we call the middle 


class aredeterred from coming to our churches, | 


first, by the form we use, and then, alas, the 
formalism which is usually too evidentiin the 
pulpit. They do not comprehend the duty of — 
worship; the sermon or instruction does not 
arouse them, it is not real enough for either one 
or the other, and therefore forms no attraction. 
Secondly, they dislike to go to a church fre- 
quented by aclass with which they do not so- 


cially mix. They feel uncomfortable and stran- ~ 


gers; they denounce the Church as cold, and 
avoid it. The Methodists and the Baptists at- 
tract all of the sime class, and have large even- 
ing congregations, and I am sorry to say they 
have not hesitated to stoop to cater to the 


masses by attempting entertainment rather Bre? 


than instruction and ‘plowing up the fallow 
ground.”’ i 
Another serious cause of absence from public 
worship at this end of the century, is the effect 
Higher Criticism has had in discrediting the — 
Bible with that ‘‘mixed multitude” which fol- 
lows God’s people. These higher critics have 


done more harm in discrediting the Biblethan  — 7: 


Tom Paine and Bob Ingersoll, and all the rest of — 


that ilk. They have put opinion for certaintv, 
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and pulled down what was wholesome, and built 
up nothing. But they have succeeded in leaving 
upon the popular mind the impression that the 
Bible is no longer the Word of God, as it pro- 
fesses to be and, therefore, its commands and its 
warnings they have robbed of their strength. 
The first step by which the Adversary secured 
the fall of man, was flinging a doubt upon God’s 
Word. “‘Yea,” said the subtle beast, “Hath 
God said?» The insinuation opened the door, 
and sin came. 

I see nothing for it, therefore, but personal 
visiting, direct application to attend, a warm 
welcome, a hearty, simple service, a practical 
explanation of God’s Word, an earnest appeal, 
and if that will not secure a congregation, noth- 


ing will. 
H. Martyn Hart. 


A PUZZLING QUESTION 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 

I quote from the current number of your pa- 
per (folio 616) as follows: ‘‘The Rev. Chas. A. 
Briggs, D. D., has resumed his work of prepar- 
ing students for the Presbyterian ministry,”’ 
ete. Iask you, in all kindness and sincerity, to 
explain this, to me, paradoxical statement. I 
confess te much ignorance in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, being simply an Episcopalian, but inter- 
ested sufficiently to ask why an Episcopal di- 
vine should be “preparing students for the 
Presbyterian ministry.”’> C. O. Wooppovusz. 

New York City, Nov. 6, 1899. 

[We referred to the fact that Dr. Briggs re- 
tains his professorship at the Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary, which, unless we are mistaken, is 
chiefly devoted to the preparation of students 
for the Presbyterian ministry. Why he should 
be doing this is a question weare unable to an- 
swer. It rests with the Bishop and Standing 
Committee of the diocese of New York.—Eb. 
L. C.] 


Personal Mention 

The rector emeritus of St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, Pa., 
the Rev. E. W. App'eton, D. D. (address Ashbourne, 
Pa.), will make his home in Ogontz Park, near Elkins 
Station, on the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 

The Rey. R. Heber Barnes has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. John’s church, Northern Liberties, Phila- 
delphia, and accepted the appointment as one of the 
assistants at Old Christ church, in the same city. 

The Rey. W. H. Barnes who for six years has been 
priest-in-charge of St. Paul’s church, College Point, 
lL. I , has accepted a unanimous call to the rectorship 
of St. Barnabas’ church, Brooklyn, and will enter on 
his duties Dec. Ist. 


The Rev. L. O. Birch has resigned the rectorship of 
St. Jude’s church, Brunswick, Ga. 

‘The Ven. Harry Cassil, Archdeacon of Savannah, 
should be addressed at Brunswick, Ga. 

The Rev. Otway Colvin has accepted the rectorship 
of Christ church, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

The Rey. James G. Cameron, for six years in charge 
of the church of the Holy Cross, New York, has 
resigned. 

The vestry of St. Paul’s church, Cheltenham, Pa., 
have unanimously elected the former assistant, the 
Rey. J. Thompson Cole, rector of the parish. His 
postoffice address is Ogontz, Pa. 

The Rey. H. M. Dumbell, rector of St. Paul’s, Brook- 
lyn, has accepted a unanimous election to the rector- 
ship of St. James’, Great Barrington, Mass. 

The Rev. Thomas Duncan, D.D., has accepted the 
rectorship of St. James’ church, Bedford, Pa. 

The Rev. James C. Elliott has accepted the charge 
of St. John’s church, Long Island City, N. Y. 

The Rey. E. P. Green has not accepted work in the 
diocese of North Carolina, as stated in our issue of 
Nov. 11th. 

The Rev. F. L. Kurtz has accepted charge of work 
in Phoebus and Morrisons, Va. 

The Rey. F. W. Keator has accepted the rectorship 
of St. John’s church, Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Rev. D. R. Locke, sometime missionary in 
China, has become rector of Trinity church, Hudson, 

_ Mich. 

The Rey. John D. La Mothe has returned from his 

visit to England. 


The postoffice address of the Rev. A, A. McAlister, , 


chaplain U.S. Navy, is Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal. 
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The Rev. A. Wallace Pierce, son of the late Bishop 
Pierce, will continue in charge of Trinity cathedral, 
Little Rock, Ark. , 


The Rey. Robert Rogers has resigned the vicarship 
of Christ church chapel, Brooklyn, and accepted the 
rectorship of the church of the Good Shepherd in the 
same City. 


The Rev. Dr. W. T. Schepeler, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Marinette, Wis., hes been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee by the Rt. Rev. C. C. 
Grafton, S. T. D., Bishop of Fond du Lac. 


Post-Chaplain John S. Seibold, U. S. A., has been 
retired from active service and placed on the retired 
list of the army. His address for the present is, 82 
Prospect av., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Rey. Pelham Williams, D. D., has accepted 
the chaplaincy of the House of Mercy, New York. 
Address, after Dec. Ist, ‘‘Ironwood-on-the-Hudson.” 


The Rey. Chas. Walkley, chaplain U. S. Army, has 
been detailed for duty with the 47th Regiment, U.S. 
Volunteer Infantry, in the Philippine Islands. 


Official 


The Rev. Alexander W. Seabrease, M. A., Trinity 
rectory, Fort Wayne, Ind., is president of the Stand- 
ing Committee, of the diocese of Michigan City. 


THE annual meeting of the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society will be held at the Church Missions 
House, New York city, N. Y., at 3:30 P. M., on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 29, 1899. 

W. DUDLEY POWRRS, General Secretary. 


ST. MARGARET'S HOME for discharged women pris- 
oners, Chicago, will be open for Thanksgiving dona- 
tions on Tuesday, Nov. 28th. This house is connected 
with the City Mission work of the diocese of Chicago. 

JOSEPH RUSHTON, Chief of Staff, 
19 South Peoria st., Chicago. 


APPLICATION blanks for joint annual clergy certifi- 
cates entitling the holders to the reduced fares ac- 
corded to clergymen by the railway lines operating in 
the territory of the Central Passenger Association, 
during the year 1900, are in the hands of the various 
ticket agents. 

The card clergy certificate which has been used for 
three years will be discontinued, and in its stead will 
be issued a book certificate of convenient size to be 
carried in the pocket, neatly bound in leather, con- 
taining 100 consecutively numbered orders or re- 
quests for clergy tickets, one of which the holder of 
the certificate will be required tosign and deliver to 
the ticket agent for each ticket purchased. 

The principal reason necessitating a change in the 
form of the certificate is as follows: Under the old 
system, the lines constituting the Clergy Bureau have 
no knowledge of the annual certificates issued by 
this office, while on the other hand, this office has 
been unable, without great inconvenience and ex- 
pense, to obtain a record of the passage tickets issued 
by the agents on the annual certificates. As a result, 
it has been possible for unscrupulous persons to 
counterfeit the card certificate by the photographic 
process with comparatively little fear of detection. 
It will readily be seen that this will be impossible 
under the new plan, as the agent will have a signed 
and numbered slip for each ticket issued, which slip 
will eventually reach this office, be compared with 
our reports, and, if spurious, the fraud immediately 
detected. 

The cost of printing and mailing the book certifi- 
eate will be many times greater than that of issuing 
and distributing the old-style card, and it will also 
be necessary to augment the clerical force of the 
Clergy Bureau. To meet the added expense, it is 
deemed necessary to increase the fee required from 
those applying for the certificates from fifty cents to 
one dollar. The holders of certificates who exhaust 
the entire 100 requests and desire an additional sup- 
ply, may obtain same by sending the covers of the 
original book to the undersigned, accompanied by a 
remittance of fifty cents, covering the cost of issuing 
the new credential. 

The annual clergy certificate of this Association 
will be issued on proper application to those coming 
within the requirements of the Clergy Rules, resid- 
ing in Ulinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, W. Virginia, and also in 
the following cities of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and points west thereof in the latter States: Alle- 
gheny, Pittsburgh, Erie, Suspension Bridge, Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, and Salamanca; also at such points 
in the Province of Ontario as may be authorized by 
the roads operating therein. 

Time clergy certificates, available for a limited 
period, will be issued to proper beneficiaries residing 
at any point in the United States or Canada who have 
occasion to remain more than thirty days in the ter- 
ritory of this association. 
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Further particulars concerning trip permits may 
be obtained by application to local railway agents, 
or to the undersigned, 

F’, C. DONALD, Commissioner. 

Central Passenger Ass’n., Monad- 

nock Building, Chicago 


Ordinations 


Nov. 9th, Bishop Walker ordained to the diaconate 
in St. James’ church, Buffalo, Mr. OC. E. Byram who 
formerly served asa Methodist minister most accept- 
ably. For the past six months he has been lay- 
assistant in St. James’ parish, and will now succeed 
the Rev. John S. Littell as curate of St. Paul’s. At 
the ordination the candidate was presented py the 
Rev. Chas. H. Smith, D.D., and the sermon was 
preached by Archdeacon Bragdon. 

On Sunday, Nov. 12th, in St. Luke’s church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, the Rev. Archibald Camp- 
bell Knowles was elevated to the priesthood by the 
Rt. Rey. Dr. Nicholson, Bishop of Milwaukee,who 
officiated by consent of the Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
The candidate was presented by the Rev. Henry R. 
Gummey, and the sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Upjohn; both, with the Rev. Messrs. D. I. 
Odell and W. C. Emhardt, united in the imposition of 
hands. A very large congregation was present. The 
vested choir rendered one of Schubert’s Masses, with 
the Benedictus and Agnus Dei from Gounod's “St. Ce- 
cilia,”’ The Rev. Mr. Knowles is one of the curates of 
St. Luke's,.and will now become priest in-charge of 
St. Alban’s church, Olney, which parish is an off- 
spring of St, Luke’s. 

Died 

Dorr.--On St. Luke’s Day, in Pensacola, Fla., 
Mrs. Clara G. Dorr, widow of the late Eben Dorr, 
entered the Paradise of God in the communion of the 
Catholic Church. &. I. P. 

SruRGES.—Entered inte rest, on the evening of 
Sunday, Oct. 29th, at Guthrie, O. T, the Rev. George 
B. Sturges, aged 89 years, one month, and 18 days. 
Interment at Sandusky, Ohio, on All Saints’ Day. 
Ordained sixty years ago, be was the oldest priest of 
the diocese of Southern Ohio. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THH DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 @ 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REV. 
JosHuA KIMBER, associate secretary. 

N. B.—The report on domestic missions, together 
with the bishops’ reports of the several missionary 
districts and the report of the Commission on Col- 
ored Work and the report on foreign missions, in- 
cluding the reports of the several bishops abroad, 
and of the presbyter representing this Chureh in 
Mexico, are now ready for distribution. Please send 


for copies. 

An urgent appeal is made for $200 for the chapel 
fund for the church of St. Thomas and St. Denis, 
Wando, S.C. This amount will make possible pre- 
liminary building operations, and $700 will erect the 
building. Gene ous Churchmen are appealed to for 
aid in this important work. Send contributions to the 
Rev. R. J. WALKER Lock Box 549, Charlestown, S. C. 


Church and Parish 


WANTrED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MaRTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. 

WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts. 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR, 
ComPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 

PHRIODICALS, magazines, and books sent to the 
Rector, Trinity rectory, Muscatine, Iowa, will be put 
to good use. Muscatine is a river town, with its many 


temptations. 

A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsemely bound and pr’nved . 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to THE LIv- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20 cents for carriage. 


WANTED.—Matron for Home for discharged women 


prisoners. R., LIVING CHURCH office. 


PHOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, November, 1899 


1. ALL Saints’ Day. White. 
5. 23d Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
12. 24th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
19. 25th Sunday after Trinity. Green. 
26. Sunday before Advent. Green. 
30. St. ANDREW, Apostle. Red. 


I Thank Him 


BY MRS. FRANK A. BRECK 


I thank the Lord for shepherding— 
For bounteous table spread, 

For joy that canin sorrow sing, 
And make me com'orted. 


For all His many blessings free,— 
For love that will not change;— 

For sight that can the future see 
Beyond my mortal range. 


For all the chastening that He sends, 
For unfulfilled desire; 

For country, freedom, home, and friends, 
For clothing, food, and fire. 


I thank the Lord for work, for trust, 
For every answered prayer; 

For love, that knowing I am dust, 
Gives strength my cross to bear. 

I thank Him for His leading, though 
I may not understand 

The reason he would have me go 
In ways I have not planned. 


He knows my heart might often crave 
What hides a sting within, 
And so denies what if He gave 
Would lead my soul to sin. 
I thank Him. then, whate’er befall, 
For good or seeming ill; 
Unbounded love runs through it all, 
And works His perfect will. 
Vineland, N. J. 
Ss 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


NOTHER Californian (we gave an 

anecdote from one last week), the 

Rev. B. W. R. Tayler, of Les An- 

geles, tells a good story, which has 
the merit of being perfectly true: “I was in 
San Francisco a few days ago, and went to 
the Occidental Hotel for my lunch. As I 
took a seat in the dining-room, I overheard 
two Irish waiters engaged in whispered con- 
versation as to what particular religious 
body I represented. ‘Say, Pat,’ said one to 
the other, ‘is he a priest or a minister?’ Pat 
scrutinized me very closely, but apparently 
was unable todecide. Again came the query: 
‘Say, Pat, is he a priest ora minister’ ‘Ah,’ 
said Pat, ‘be aisy now; sure he is an Episco- 
pal gentleman!” 


LEAK HQUSE is about to be sold by 
auction. It is among the best known of 
Dickens's landmarks, for here during several 
Summers the novelist resided, until, in fact, 
driven away by itinerant minstrelsy on the 
beach, in 1849. The real name of the curi- 
ously ugly building, perched on its windy 
cliif-top overlooking the town and harbor, is 
Fort House, but as ““Bleak House” it is al- 
ways known, and still keeps an unwarranted 
reputation as being the original of the man- 
sion in the novel of that name, despite the 
fact that Dickens places it at St. Albans, in 
Hertfordshire. 


des inventor of the Linotype typesetting 
machine now in- general use, Ottmar 
Mergenthsler, died in Baltimore, recently, 
at the age of forty-five. He was born in 
Germany, and after his arrival in this coun- 
try, was at first employed as a clock maker. 


The Viving Church 


He was never a printer, but had a knowl- 
edge of electrical and other machinery when 
he began, in 1876. todevise a machine which 
would set type. Ten years later he produced 
the first successful example of the machine 
which was to revolutionize the art of print- 
ing. He had been a poor man, and his in- 
vention gave hima comfortable fortune. 


RATHER curious sign in Grantham is 

called the ‘‘Living Sign.” It is a hive 
of live bees fixed on a post standing on the 
pavement; between the post and the inn, 
there is a board fixed, with the following 
verse of poetry on each side:— 


“Stop. traveler, stop; this wondrous sign explore, 
And say when thou hast viewed it o’er and o’er, 
Grantham, now two good rarities are thine, 

A lofty steeple and a living sign.” 


AURICE THOMPSON, in The Independ- 

ent, considers it without question that 
‘“‘mere literary art never before was quite 
as perfect as it now is, unless we must except 
the highest flowering period of Greek poet- 
ry.” He says: 

Note well, just here, that T confine this state- 
ment strictly within the limits of verbal style— 
diction—the art of writing with the effect that 
may be called literary symmetry. We have 
perfected phraseology, raised the paragraph to 
the highest power, refined and purified word- 
combinations, until what we may call literary 
color is rarefied beyond the possibility of further 
rose-misty diffusion. Moreover, our cleverness 
as logolepts, as rhythmists. as extractors of 
word essences, could scarcely be carried to a 
higher pitch, or more perfect results, and we 
have a plethora of word-music in both prose and 
verse. 


HE same writer goes on to say that ‘‘the 

fact that the art of poetry is falling intoa 
spurious mood, that poets are becoming on 
one hand more and more mere strummers 
of fine verbal chords, and on the other hand, 
mere ‘slingers of slang,’ presents to the 
highest critical conscience a task from which 
any man or woman who values popularity 
may well shrink.” ‘‘The permanent criterion 
can be satisfied in its imperious demand by 
nothing short of absolute beauty of form, 
imbued with absolute beauty of spirit!” 


RESIDENT KRUGER is, by his mar- 
riage, actually connected with the great 
Cardinal Richelieu whose name, as everyone 
knows, was DuPlessis. Kruger was a young 
man when he met and married a member of 
the Du Plessis family, the descendant of a 
French surgeon (the near relative of the 
Cardinal) who went to the Cape in the seven- 
teenth century, in the employment of the 
Dutch East India Company. At her death, 
he chose a second wife from the same fam- 
ily. It was apropos of this marriage that 
General Joubert made a.jestin his imperfect 
English. The president, he said, was a man 
of ‘double duplessity.” 


WN the exterior of St. Anna’s church, New 
Orleans, there is a marble slab, and on 
this slab is a quotation from the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds—‘‘I believe in the One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” This 
church being situated in the French Roman 
Catholic district, the quotation to which we 
refer has often been the subjectof criticism. 
Its presence, and the criticism it occasions 
among Romanists, have afforded an oppor- 


tunity to make clear the legitimate righto 
the Church to the title as found in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. Lately, two 
Roman Catholic Sisters found fault with the © 
quotation, as not being applicable to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and voiced 
their adverse criticism in an argument with | 
the sexton of St. Anna’s. The sexton who is 
a communicant, opened a Prayer Book, 
pointed to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, a 
showed them the Prayer in the Visitation 
office, in which the petition is offered to die ‘2 
“in the communion of the Catholic Church,” 
and finally opened the Hymnal and pointed — 
to verse 3 of Hymn 492. Whether the Sis- 
ters were convinced or not, he does not 
know; but if they were not, this intelligent. 
sexton is not to blame. 


tS es 


A Portrait in Mosaic 


T Pompeii has been found a beautiful — 

mosaic pavement which formed the cen- — 
tre of the flooring of a small bedroom, evi- 
dently the room of the mistress of the house. 
The border of the pavement was made of 
common flags, then came a rectangle of mo- 
saic-work composed of small squares of dif- 
ferent kinds of stones. Inthe centre of this _ 
flooring was placed a beautiful little mosaic 
picture, framed in a narrow border of trav- 
ertine, and representing the head and bust 
of a woman. Undoubtedly it is the portrait 
of the mistress of the house. She is a young 
woman, of matronly appearance, and wears 
her black, wavy hairina large coil at the 
back of her head, bound around with a wide 
black ribbon. In her ears are pearl ear- 
rings set in gold, and around her neck is a 
rich, pearl necklace with a gold clasp set. 
with emeralds. Her dark dress is open in 
the neck, and shows a white veil or fichu ~~ 
embroidered in gold. Deep, black eyes, full , 
of expression and half-veiled, look out from 
under long eyelashes; the smali mouth, half- 
opened with a smile, shows white teeth be- 
tween the red lips. Allthisisdoneinvery 
small mosaic cubes. The preservation of this 
important mosaic is almost perfect, the ex- 
ecution is remarkably good, and, what is 
of especial value, it is a portrait from life.— 
Self-Culiwre Mugazine. 


= ie 
The Peasants’ War in Germany Be 


HE masses against the classes is a modern 
phrase, but the fact that the phrase implies ~ 

is by no means modern; through all history we x) 
find examples of the rising of the downtrodden ~ 
masses against the privileged classes. One of 
the most notable of these examples was the re- - 
volt of the peasants cf G2rmany,in the sixteenth ~ 
century, against the knights and nobles. It was 
short, fierce, and bloody, and marked by horri- | 
ble excesses on both sides. Historians and his- i 
torical essayists have studied this revolt from 
all sides, and endeavored to fix the blame. 
Much has been written on the subject, and . 
there are almost as many views as writers. __ 

The latest utterance on this much-discussed 
historical question is: “The Peasants’ Warin 
Germany, 1525-1526,” by E. Belfort Bax, pub- 
lished in London by Swan Sonneschein &Co., 
and in New York by The Macmillan Company. 
It is the second volume of a series of three on 
the social side of the German R>formation, thi 
first being ‘German Society at the Close of t 


“The Rise and Fall of the Anabapiists.”’ 
Bax’s sympathies are on the side of the 
ants, and he gives quite a vivid picture of 
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sufferings and oppressions at the hands of the 
nobility, both upper and lower. He devotes 
much space to the recital and analysis of the 
causes that led to the revolt, together with his 
opinions and deductions therefrom. This leaves 
him less space for the actual recital of the 
events than we should have preferred. We 
care to know more what happened than what 
Mr. Bax thought about it. Nevertheless, the 
reader will obtain a very good idea of the course 
of the revolt up to its final and bloody suppres- 
sion. 

The revolt started in 1524 purely as an agra- 
rian movement, and had it been confined to 
this, there would have been little but sympathy 
with it; but, asso often happens, the religious 
question became involved, so that the struggle 
finally became one of life or death for the 
Church. The peasants became divided into two 
parties, moderates and extremists. The former 
tried to control the movement, and gain relief 
from oppressive secular laws and customs for 
the oppressed peasants, and a number of the 
lesser nobility joined them with this object; but 
the extremists defeated this object by their 
mad attack upon the Church, and, indeed, upon 
religion in general. Mr. Bax gives numerous 
examples of the sacking of churches and monas- 
teries, of the murder and robbery of ecclesias- 
tics, and the violent excesses perpetrated by 
this party of the peasants. Naturally, the bet- 
ter class that had assisted the movement at 
first, withdrew, and the inevitable result fol- 
lowed. The revolt was put down with cruel 
certainty. On the side of the classes there 
were atrocities and reprisals, no less than on 
the side of the masses. This was inevitable, 
Mr. Bax makes this perfectly clear, though he 
tries hard to justify the acts of the insurrec- 
tionists while condemning similar acts on the 
part of the knights and nobles. His account of 
the horrible siege and massacre at Weinsberg is 
a good example of his method of treatment, 
Here eight thousand peasants stormed a walled 
town, defended by seventy five men, under the 
command of Count Ludwig von Helfenstein. 
The latter wasa brave young soldier, of twenty- 
seven years of age, who had already seen fifteen 
years’ service in war. He knew nothing of tne 
refinements of modern warfare, but believed 
that the first duty of soldiers was to kill the 
enemy. When the eight thousand had con- 
quered the seventy-five, every one of the latter, 
including the Count himself, was put to death 
in the most cruel and degrading manner possi- 
ble. The Count’s wife was held by two peasants 
so that she had to witness her husband's tor- 
ture, and one of the peasants flung a knife at 
her, ‘which struck her two-year-old son in her 
arms, the blood of the babe spurting up into its 
mother’s face. When the Count fell at last,a 
peasant woman, known as ‘Black Hoffman,” 
seized a knife and plunged it into his body, and 
then smeared the shoes and lances of the peas- 
ants with the blood, or “fat,” as she called it. 
Then the town was given up to plunder. Ex 
cesses of every kind were indulged in; womea 
carried away the priests’ vestments and aco- 
lytes’ garments, and cut them up for clothes for 
_ themselves and their children. This took place 
- on Haster Sunday, 1525. 


The result of such excesses as these, was that 
the forces of law and order took swift and suc- 
cessful measures to suppress the revolt. It fell 
almost as quickly as it rose, and now the fierce 
and bloody work was on the other side. Mr. 
Bax makes much of this, and omits no opportu- 
nity to arouse the thrill of horror in the reader, 
and in reading these horrible details, we are 
apt to forget the excesses of the other side, until 
we turn back a few pages and find that the 
earlier course of the revolt was marked by the 

“same cruelties and ferocities committed by the 
peasants. 

There is an abundance of material in German 
on this episode in German history, but little iu 

English; Mr. Bax’s book is an important contri- 
bution to an important subject. It is an inter- 
esting book, but the reader must discriminate 
and bear in mind the point of view from which 
‘it was written. 


Book Reviews and Notices 


Memoir of the Rey. W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., 
Rector of St. Vedast’s and Sub-Dean of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. Compiled and edited by the 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 200. Prive, $1.50. 

The life of this good man was not an eventful 
one, but a quiet round of prayer and study, such 
as many English clergy are permitted to 
enjoy. Such lives are almost unknown in 
America. Most of it was lived within the 
shadow of the great metropolitan cathedral,and 
in close association with the great men who 
have made it so tremendous an influence for 
good in our day. In. this biography we see how 
wisely and patiently he and they worked to re- 
vive at St. Paul’s the highest type of cathedral 
life. As librarian, it was his work to gather 
the materials for the history of St. Paul’s, 
and put them into permanent and readable 
form. As succentor, he, together with Sir 
John Stainer, developed the splendid musical 
services and brought them up to the highest 
standard of excellence. His was a most useful 
life, with a character of rare sweetness and 
light. It would do some of our busy, bustling 
workers good to read this story of a quiet life. 


One of Those Coincidences, and Ten Other Stories. 
By Juliau Hawthorne, Count Leo Tolstoy, Charles 
C. D. Roberts, Florence M. Kingsley, and others. 
Illustrated. New York and London: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 

A book of readable short stories is always sure 
ofa welcome. The first in this collection is by 
Julian Hawthorne—a tale of the late Cuban 
War—and is eminently characteristic of the 
writer. The reader is assured that, remarkable 
as it is, ‘there is more fact than fancy in the 
narrative.’’ There are other stories, ranging 
from picnics to fighting; from tales of palmistry 
and dual existences to love and laundry work. 
There are eleven stories in all, by as many dif- 
ferent authors, and there are eighteen illustra- 
tions. 


By G. W. Steevens. 
Price, £1.25. 

To the man who has for the past few years 
struggled conscientiously with column after 
column of Dreyfus news in the daily papers, 
only to find himself ever more confused by the 
mass of conflicting details and the statements 
and misstatements of incompetent, inconse— 
quent, and perfidious witnesses, this book of 
Mr. Steevens will be heartily welcome. After a 
brief review of the case in its entirety, the 
author gives us a dramatic recital of the pro- 
cee ‘ings of the court-martial at Rennes, and 


The Tragedy of Dreyfus. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


a 


concludes with a very able and thoughtful 
consideration of the effect of the case and of the 
verdict upon the French nation. To the main 
body of the book the author has added an ap- 
pendix wherein he has collated the most signifi- 
cant facts selected from the mass of reports, 
depositions, and incidents, thereby aiding us. 
largely to an appreciation and understanding of 
the trial at Rennes. On the whole, a more time- 
ly book, or one more thoroughly satisfactory in 
every detail regarding the Affaire Dreyfus, 
could hardly have appeared. 


The House With Sixty Closets. A Christmas 
Story for Young Folks and Old Children. By Frank 
Samuel Child. With Illustrations by J. Randolph 
Brown. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1. 

This is not a treatise on domestic architecture, 
designed to allure the housewife with ever an 
unsatisfied longing for ‘‘more closet room.” It 
is all about a fine Colonial home, built a long 
time ago, by a good judge who lived in a certain 
old New England town. When he died, child- 
less, the shabby old home was used for a par- 
sonage—or part of is, for never was a minister 
found whose family was larze enough to use it 
all. Finally there came a parson who had eight 
children of his own, and had adopted the seven 
belonging to his sister. We will let the author 


himself explain his purpose. He says: “I will 
first describe the house. Then I will tell some- 
thing about the people that live in it, After 


that I will speak of the very strange things 
which happened there the night before Christ- 
mas.” The “strange things that happened 
there” had a permanent influence upon the 
children who were living in what had once been 
the home of a great and good man. They felt 
that they must go forth into the world as his 
manly and womanly representatives. 


By Clara Erskine Clement. Illus- 
L. C. Page & Co. Price, $2. 
This handsome volume is one of the Art Lov- 
ers Series; the other titles being, ‘The Madonna 
in Art,” ‘Christ,’ ‘Angels,’ ‘Child Life,” 
and ‘‘Love in Art,’’—six volumes. The author 
of the work before us is well known by her hand- 
book of ‘‘Legendary and Mythological Art.’’ 
Her present work is well done, in description 
and arrangement, and the publishers have made 
all very attractive by their excellent taste. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, being 
half-tone pictures from celebrated paintings by 
the great masters. Following the introductory 
chapter, which discusses the general fea- 
tures of the subject, we have the following: 
“The Evangelists’; ‘‘Tne Apostles’; “The 
Fathers of the Church”; ‘‘Patron Saints”; the 


Saints in Art. 
trated. Boston: 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 
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great Virgins of the Latin Church, and other 
saints important in art. The appendix gives a 
helpful explanation of the symbolism proper 
to representations of the saints. A full index 
closes a very complete and practical treatise on 
the subject which never loses its interest to de- 
vout readers. 


Told Under the Cherry Trees. A Book for the 
Young. By Grace LeBaron. Illustrated by Amy 
Brooks. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1. 

The later chapters of this story will be less 
enjoyed perhaps than the first, both by younger 
and older readers. The scene is laid in Cherry- 
vale. Most of the interest centres about an old 
pump, the valued friend of the village folk who 
use it for a bulletin board, and daily gather 
about it. There are a certain directness and 
quaint simplicity about the book that engage 
one’s interest, but the charm wanes after the 
ninth chapter. The ten and eleventh, dealing 
with events twenty years after, were better 
left unwritten, as a very satisfactory and ap- 
propriate ending has been reached with the lit- 
tle hero’s departure from Cherryvale. Exterral- 
ly, the book is attractive—bound in green, with 
a cover design of bright red cherries. 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. Household Edition. With One Hundred 
and Twenty-seven Illustrations. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, $1.50. 
More than a quarter of a century ago, the pre- 

decessors of Houghton, Mifflin & Company is- 
sued their household edition of Tennyson. It 
included less than half the present number of 
poems. From time to time, in later issues, new 
poems were added to the table of contents. It 
has'now been determined to issue a new house- 
hold edition, 01 practically the same lines as 
the original one, though from the text of the 
Cambridge edition, and with entirely new plates 
of larger type. The carefully selected illustra- 
tions are by American, English, and French 
artists, Miilais, Rossetti, LaFarge, Vedder, and 
others, The result is the most thoroughly illus- 
trated Tennyson ever offered to the public, one 
which in a single volume includes the entire 
body of the poet’s works. There is undoubtedly 
need of just such an edition as the admirable 
plan of the publishers has provided for the gen- 
eral reader and student. 


Christian Life, A Response, with other Retreat 
Addresses and Sermons. “By the Rev. George Con- 
greve. New York: Longmans, Green &Co. Pp. 
278, Price, $1.50. 

Father Congreve is well-known as a cultured 
and devout member of the Cowley Order. In 
this volume he has collected some of the fruits 
of his labors and put them into permanent form. 
The contents are of the most varied character, 
ranging all the way from short scraps of advice 
and instruction, to sermons and addresses of the 
weightiest sort. Several of the sermons, notably 
those upon “‘The Relation of the Human Body, 
Soul, and Spirit, to the Creator,” are of solid 
value. Many of them are appropriate to the 
fasts and festivals of the Church. All of them 
are marked by a high standard of literary and 
devotional excellence. One of their most notice- 
able features is the way in which scenes from 
nature are made to illustrate the movements of 
divine grace. 


Young April. By Egerton Castle. Illustrated hy 
A. B. Wenzell. London and New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.50. 

Seldom has one the pleasure of reading as 
charming a book as this. Mr. Castle’s touch is 
the perfection of delicacy. Each character 


and serve to impress indelibly on the eye the 
artistic effect of the word painting. 


Mackinac and Lake Stories. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. With Illustrations. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

These dozen stories by Mrs. Catherwood are 
all entertaining in plot, and most attractively 
told; “The King of Beaver,” and ‘Beaver 
Lights,” are tales of the Mormons. They reveal 
many facts concerning the Mormon ways of 
dealing with their own households and those of 
the Gentiles. ‘'The Mother of Honore” has an 
enjoyable atmosphere of humor pervading it. 
“The Blue Man,” and “The Indian on the Trail’’ 
are far from commonplace in idea and treatment. 
The book is attractively bound, in two tones of 
brown and black, and has eleven illustrations. 


Deficient Saints. By Marshall Saunders. Boston: 


L.C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This is a well-told story of Maine and its peo- 
ple. The fabule personw are chiefly members of 
a fanatical division of the sect of United 
Brethren, and the story hinges on the marriage 
of the son of one of the elect women of this sect 
to a young society girl, and bringing her to live 
in his mother’s house ina small Maine village. 
Now come in a dissatisfied young minister and 
a rich old maid. -A readable book, written in a 
lucid and interesting style. 


Our Sisters in India. By the Rev. E. Storrow, 
formerly of the Calcutta Mission of the London 
Missionary Society. With thirty illustrations. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25. 

This book is the outcome of much careful 
labor and study, as well as the result of a per- 
sonal residence in India. It is a compendium of 
detailed and valuable information regarding 
the condition of the native women. There are 
a large number of illustrations. The closing 
chapters discuss the remedy, and recount some 
of the efforts made to benefit these women,and 
the encouragements thereto. Members of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary should not fail to read this 
book. } 
Christmas at Deacon Hackett’s. By James Otis. 

New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Price, 50 cents. 

Christmas at Deacon Hackett’s was spent by 
three city waifs who had enjoyed an outing 
there the previous summer, through the aid of 
the Fresh Air Fund. The pictures of the three, 
Luke, Gerry, and Tom—as they appeared when 
on their best behavior—adorn the cover of the 
book. 


NEW SCALE, STYLE AA 


ELIEVING that there is always demand fer the 
highest possible degree of excellence in @ given 
manufacture, the Magon & Hamlin Company has 
held steadfast to its original principle, and hag 
never swerved from its purpose of producing instru- 


ments of rare artistic merit. Asa result the Mason 
& Hamlin Company has received for its products, 
since its foundation to the present day, words of 
greatest commendation from the world’s most illus- 
trious musicians and critics of tone. 

This new model has created fairly a sensation 
among artists and music lovers, 


Send for catalogue describing new styles of Grands 
and Uprights. Sold for Cash or Easy Payments, 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRIST. 
MAS SERVICES — 


The special editions of the ‘‘Hvening Prayer 
Leaflet’? adapted for the Sunday School have 
become very popular. 

Three different editions are now made, and 
numbered respectively as 62, 64, and 66. The 
latter is new this year. Each contains five 
carols and an arrangement for short service en- 
tirely from the Prayer Book. Samples on ap- 
plication. Those who have used the Services in 
former years need not hesitate to order the new 
one at once,as it is fully equal to its predecessors. 
Price, at the rate of $1.00 per hundred, post- 
paid. Address Tort Youne CuuRcHMAN Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


THANKSGIVING RATES VIA THE WABASH 


On November 29th and 30th, the Wabash will 
sell Thanksgiving excursion tickets to points 
within 150 miles of Chicago at a‘fare and 
one-third for the round-trip. Return limit 
December list. Ticket Office, 97 Adams st., Chi- 


! cago. 


THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE VOCALION ISITS EXQUISITE TONE 
RGANS BUILT on the Vocalion system are 


which make them of inestimable value as an accom- 
paniment to the human voice. 

The method of tone production is radically dif- 
ferent from all others. 
quality, free reeds being used for the purpose. In 
connection with each reed there is a pipe or chamber 
through which the tone passes and which determines 
its quality. By this means the reed is given asmooth, 
fluty quality of tone as well as resonance and remark- 
able power. - 

The distinctive features of the Vocalion are 


pre-eminently fitted for church services. 
They have a fuil, rich, diapason tone and a 
peculiar delicacy in the string registers, 


It gives the pitch as a fixed 


Tonal superiority ; 

Compactness of form in proportion to capacity. 
Variety of registration ; 

And price. 

We wish to call the attention of all church societies 
contemplating the purchase of an organ to our Style 22, & 
full description of which we shall be glad to furnish upon 
application: Send for Catalogue G. 


Vocalions range in price from $275 upward. 
THE VOCALION ORGAN COMPANY 
18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST:, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago, ne Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street. 
Boston, Mass.: The M. Steinert & Sons Co.,162 Boylston Street. 


stands out as clean cut as a cameo, and after the 
innumerable stories of the stilted doings of peo- 
ple in high places, Mr. Castle blows us a very 
spring breeze of freshness and originality. He 
sings of arms and men as well as love, and all 
with equal satisfaction to his readers. His book 
teems with the spirit of action and the beating 
of hearts, and alas! the breaking of one, and is, 
withal, a situation so entirely new and of such 
great dramatic force, that it seems a little green 
literary oasis in the great sandy desert of the 
ordinary world of fiction. The illustrations by 
Wenzell were surely done in his happiest mood, 
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Missions in Eden. Glimpses of Life in the Val- 
ley of the Euphrates. By Mrs. Crosby H. Wheeler. 
For forty years a missionary of the American 
Board in Harpoot, Turkey. New York & Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 31. 

It has been often said that people would be- 
come more interested in foreign missionary 
work if the missionaries told us of their difficul 


ties as well as their successes, and the personal 


side of their experiences. Here we have a very 
interesting and graphic picture of travel and 
life in Turkey amongst the Armenians, and the 
receptivity of the people, as well as their faith 
and courage in the timeof trial by the mas- 
sacres, The Congregational missions are par- 
ticularly connected wi h the story, but the ac 
count will interestall who read it. 


The Enchanted Typewriter. By John Kendrick 


Bangs. 
and London: 


Illustrated by Peter Newell. New York 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
The striking design on the cover of this book, 
and its straightforward title, prepare the 
reader for one of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’ 
whimsicalities. The story is told in the first 
person, and purports to be an account of the au- 
thor’s experience in holding nocturnal inter- 
views with Xanthippe, Boswell, and other rep- 
resentatives of The Stygian Gazette. 


The Miracles of Missions. (Third Series.) By Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, D.D. Illustrated. New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 12mo. Pp. 
274. Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 35c. 

Authentic records are here given of wonder- 
ful results in many fields of mission enterprise. 
There are stories of thrilling adventure and 
missionary heroism in the jungles of Africa, and 
of hardship and danger encountered in the vast 
forests of British America, each with impress- 
ive instances of answered prayer. 


“SUNDAY READING FOR THE YouNG,”’ for the 
year 1900, comes in good time to take its accus- 
tomed place among the Christmas presents. 
The illustrations and decorations are excellent 
and abundant. We know of nothing so good in 
its way as this book, which is intended to fur- 
nish attractive and helpful and appropriate en- 

_tertainment for a Sunday hour every week in 
the year. 


“AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY,’’ a practical guide 
for the beginner, by W. I. Lincoln Adams, has 
reached its fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 
It is not only a useful book for young practition- 

ers, but it is also a very pretty book, containing 
many interesting specimens of the art concern- 
ing which it gives much practical and expert 
advice. The Baker & Taylor Company, New 
York. Price, $1.25. Paper cover, 75c. 


Mussrs. Harrer & Bros. have published a 
comprehensive collection of ‘Favorite Songs and 
Hymns for School and Home,” edited by J. P. 
McCaskey, compiler of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection. The name of the editor is an 
assurance of work well done. Four hundred and 
fifty of the world’s best songs and hymns are 
brought together here, including national, senti- 
mental, and religious songs. There is added a 
chapter on the elements of music. 


Tue latest issue of the Oxford Church Text 
Books is devoted to a history and explanation of 
the Thirty nine Articles, by the Rev. B. J. 
Kidd, B. D., of Keble College, two volumes, 
30 cents each. This series is very convenient, 
and presents subjects of great importance in a 
compact form, by writers of the highest ability 
and standing in the Church of England. It 
constitutes by itself a valuable theological li- 
brary at small cost. New York: James Pott & 
Co. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE is gathering so many un- 
stable souls to the worship of its delusion, that 


ence Examined,’ by Henry Varley, and 
“Searchlights on Christian Science, a Symposi- 
um,’’? Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago. 


Books Received 


Under this head will be announced all books recewea 
up to the week of publication. Hurther notice wili be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co., Boston 
Behind the Veil. 75c. 
HAWAIIAN GAZETTE Co., Honolulu 
Makapala By-the-Sea. By Anne M. Prescott. 


BE, A. LycEert, Baltimo:e 


Religion Under the Barons of Baltimore. 
Smith, D. D. 


‘Len & SHEPARD 


The Political Economy of Natural Law. By Henry 
Wood. $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
ane Mee and Art of Poe's Poetry. By J. P. Fruit. 
1.25. 


By C. E. 


FunK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


A Year’s Prayer-Meeting Talks. By the Rev. L. A. 
Banks, D. D. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co. 
Miss Vanity. By Amy E. Blanchard. 61.25. 


Bos Wreck of the Conemaugh. By T. J. Haines. 
1.25. 


The Brahmin’s Treasure. By G. A. Henty. 


The Young Master of Hyson Hall. 
Stockton. 


The Shadow of Quong Lung. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. 


1.25. 
Pike and Cutiass. 
My Lady Frivol. 
Mother Goose. 


By George Gibbs. 
By Rosa N. Carey. 
By F. Opper. 

HARPER & BROS. 


The Princess Xenia. Illustrated. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. $1.50. 


The Life of James Dwight Dana. By Daniel OC. Gil- 


man. 
The Expedition to the Philippines. By Frank D. 
Millet. $2.50. 


Historic Side-Lights. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 


‘’o-morrow in Cuba. By Charles M. Pepper. Maps. &2. 


By Howard Payson Arnold. 


Pamphlets Received 


A Letter Respecting the Church in Hawaii. By the 
Church Defence and Extension Association of 
Hawaii. 

Memorial of the Seventy-Wifth Anniversary of the 
Laying of the Corner-Stone of St, Anne’s Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 


New Music 


From the house of Clayton F. Summy Compa- 
ny, Chicago, we have received a well-seeming 
edition of “Songs and Hymns for the Primary 
Sunday School,’’ an every way worthy collection 
for use by the little ones, both as to text selec- 
tion and choice in musical setting, much of 
which is by recognized composers fitted for this 
delicate task; the compilation and arrangement 
being the work of Frederica Beard; 25c., or $18 
per hundred. Also from the same, “Christmas 
Songs of Many Nations,” a musical entertain- 
ment for children, originated and compiled by 
Katherine Wallace Davis. Those familiar with 
the ‘Cradle Song of Many Nations’ need only 
be told that this new issue is by the same au- 
thor, but bears its own decided impress of nov- 
elty. 


Periodicals 


Collier's Weekly for Nov. 18th illustrates the 
principal news topic of the day—the war be- 


By Frank R 


fj ‘You 
ie Your 
Share of $18,000 


ahead of you, and the mo- 
mentum of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of magazine and newspaper 
advertising behind you, 
and the unique prestige of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 
The Saturday Evening Post 
with you, you should bea 
pretty enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful subscription agent. 
We will allow a liberal com- 
mission for every subscription 
sent in by a duly appointed 
agent. The sum of $18,000 to 
be distributed among 764 agents 
__is simply a premium on success. 
This premium money will be 
paid on April 15, 1900. Full 
particulars will be sent imme- 
diately upon receipt of your 
application. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


tween the British and Boers in South Africa. 
It is a photographic number almost entirely. 
Portraits of commanding officers appear on the 
front page, and the double page contains the 
most interesting places that figured in the war 
of ’81, as well as the theatre of the present— 
Majuba Hill, the graves of the British on the 
battlefield of Amajuba, scenes in Kimberley, 
Pietermaritzburg, and Cape Town. There is a 
remarkable picture of Table Mountain, taken at 
one of the rare intervals when the ‘‘tablecloth’’ 
of clouds does not cover its top. 


The Thanksgiving number of The Saturday 
ELvening Post, in its stories, poems, pictures, and 
general articles, is the most attractive number 
of the magazine yet issued. Robert W. Cham- 
bers has aseasonable out-of-door story, entitled 
“The Hunter’—the romance of a poacher’s 
pretty daughter. Other features are: Edwin 
Markham’s latest poem, ‘‘The Lyric Seer’; 
‘‘An Electrical Transaction,’’—a tale of the 
Transvaal War, by Robert Barr; ‘‘At Dawn,’’ 
by Octave Thanet, and ‘‘The Minister’s Hen- 
house,” a droll story by C. B. Loomis. Two 
notable articles in this number are ‘‘Lincoln as 
Candidate and President,’’? by his old friend 
and political ally, Colonel A. K. McClure, and 
“Our New Prosperity,” by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Tue leading article, on ‘‘The Blue and White 
Niles,” in The Edinburgh Review for October, is re- 
plete with information, apparently gathered at 
first hand about-the little known Soudan, and 
the sceneof Gen. Kitchener’s operations. The 
article on ‘‘The November Meteors’’ is more 
luminous than those singular bodies themselves 


Nelson’s American-Made 
amg (Prayer Books 


and Hymnals 


Beautifully Printed on Fine White and Celebrated India 
Paper. Numerous Editions. 


The Churchman says: 
“Tn our opinion, the workmanship of these volumes challenges comparison with, if it 
does not actually excel, that of similar books printed anywhere else in the world.”’ 


The Living Church says: 
“One has to see and handle the books to know how beautiful they are.” 


IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. Write for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


we are not surprised to see frequent protests 
and arraignments by those who have studied its 
theories, and have discovered their inconsistent 
and absurd propositions. Among recent publi- 
cations which are inexpensive and worthy of 
attention, are ‘Christian Science and other Su 
perstitions,” by J. M. Buckley, LL. D., The 
Century Company, New York; “Christian Sci- 
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have proved to be to American observers. The | day, and, to a large extent, imitated. There is 


life and work of the late Prince Bismarck are 
ably treated in a most interesting paper on 
some recently published biographies of that 
great statesman. One of the best articles in 
this number is that on “St. Vincent de Paul,” 
the founder of the Congregation of the Mission 
ef the Lazarists, and of the Sisters of Charity. 
His is one of the saintly lives that may be most 
profitably studied by Churchmen of the present 


avery good political article on ‘‘Great Britain 
and South Africa’’ closing this number. 

The most notable articles in The Quarterly Re- 
view for October are ‘‘The Federation of Austra- 
lia,” “Leonardo da Vinci,” “Scott and his 
French Pupils,” “Studies of the ‘ Forty-five’, ” 
“The Future Conclave,” and ‘British Suprema- 
cy in South Africa.’? The article on ‘‘ The 
Future Conclave,’’ is a piece of ecclesiastical 


gossip, very well told, about the cardinals of the 


Roman Church, and thé possibilities or probabil- | 


ities of this or that one being elected to succeed 
the aged Pope Leo XIII. at the next conclave. 
It is all very interesting speculation, but not 
very profitable. ‘Studies of the 45" is an ac. 
count, from several newly published sources, of 
the last Jacobite rising and the ill fortunes of 
Prince Charles Edward. The old story is very 
well re-told. 
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THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 


| 
8 
| 
| 


has gone before it. 


A Highland Industry, 
A Long Chase, 


Photographing the Stars, 


Up in the Great Woods, 


the new volume is impossible here. 


The Boyhood of Napoleon, 
A Historic Game of Football, 


How Jim Went to the War, 
| Farming in Shakespeare’s Day, 


Ambitions, True and False, 


OS. & 2 ® Get, OO 22 


Ni effort has been spared to make the forthcoming 

Kf} volume of The Companion worthier than any that 
Among the many articles and 
stories of absorbing interest to appear during 1900 are: 


Duchess of Sutherland. 
Edward W. Thomson. 
Prof. W. M. Sloane. 
Walter Camp. 


How Rosamond Made Up Her Mind, Margaret Deland. 


Prof. C. A. Young. 
Jacob Riis. 

Prof. W. J. Rolfe. 
C. A. Stephens. 
Bishop Potter. 


To give even a tenth part of the titles of contributions already in hand, or to print 
the names of more than a handful of the famous men and women who will write for 
We shall be glad to send to any address, free 
upon request, our illustrated Announcement Number, containing a full Prospectus 
of authors and contributions engaged for the 1900 volume. 
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ISSUED EVERY WEEK. SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75 A YEAR. 
THE FIRESIDE FRIEND IN HALF A MILLION HOMES. 


Subscribe Now for 1900 
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The Companion hopes to win thousands of new friends, and bind 
old ones closer, during 1900. Its character asa paper for every member 
of the family will be maintained, and its literary resources enriched. 


Special Subscription Offer. 


Those who subscribe at once, sending $1.75 with this 
slip or the name of this publication, will receive the Com- 
panion FREE for all the remaining weeks of 1899, and 
1901. 

é 


then for a full year, fifty-two Weeks, until January 1, 

This offer includes the gift of the New Com- 
panion Calendar for 1900 — embellished With figure pieces 
in 12-lithographed colors from designs painted expressly 
for The Companion. 


The Companion Calendar 


will be preserved as a beautiful souvenir—the last Calendar of the 
century — and the most exquisite in the long series of fine Companion 
Calendars. It is given to every one paying the subscription for 1900. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 
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The household 


Thanksgiviug 
BY MRS. R. N. TURNER 


Gathered here from o’er the seas, 
In this land of light, 

Where, with freedom’s holy joy, 
Every home is bright, 

Let us render to our Lord 
Grateful songs of praise, 

And with all-adoring love 

Our thanksgiving raise! 

Never have our harvests ceased 
Nor destroyed our hope, 

Since our fathers long ago, 
On this Western slope, 

Raised their standard up aloft, 
“Home and field for God!” 

And the love of truth and right 
Planted in the sod! 


| They are gathered to their rest, 

But their voices still 

Speak from every harvest field, 
Echo from each hill! 

While the rugged mountains stand 
Staunch and true and strong, 

They will join with us and sing 
Our Thanksgiving song! 

In our own dear native land, 
Voices glad and free 

Sing from mountain-top and hill, 
Valley, stream, and sea! 

All the fields with plenty crowned, 
Jubilant with song, 

Up the radiant hills to God 
Send their praise along! 


Bristol, R. J. 


A Victory Won 
BY HOPE DARING 


44 TO think that such a beautiful, beautiful 
thing should come to me! It does 
seem as if it were too good to be true.” 

Bertha Harris was sitting up in bed. Just 
in front of her an open window looked out, 
through a little upper balcony, across the 
sun-lighted dimpling waters of Little Trav- 
erse Bay. The sun was a half-hour high, 
and the light, low-lying clouds in the east 
w-re still flushed with pink and amber. 

After a moment more spentin drinking in 
the beauty of the scene, Bertha rose and 
went about her toilet. 

The young girl was an orphan. Her home 
was with an aunt—a busy woman burdened 
with many cares and vexing little econo- 
mies. Bertha was not dependent upon her 
aunt, there having been enough of Mr. Har- 
ris’ property left to care for his daughter and 
tit her for teaching. Then she must earn 
her own living. 

' There was a rich old uncle in the family. 


Growing, Children 


When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as itis free from 
the indigestible husk,contains only a 
little starch, which is the poorest of 
foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Woman's Best Friend 
Dirt’s Worst Enemy 
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He was Bertha’s great uncle, and had paid 
little attention to her, so she was much sur- 
prised at a letter which reached her a month 
before that July morning. This letter stated 


that Mr. Harris owned a cottage at Bay 


View, in the northern part of Lower Mich- 
igan. An excellent assembly and summer 
university was held there each year. Mr. 
Harris had rented his cottage, reserving 
a room for Bertha. She would be nominally 
under the care of Mrs. Van Tiner, the 
renter. Uncle Theodore had paid for a full 
term of vocal lessons for Bertha, bought her 
railroad ticket, arranged for her to take her 
meals at a cottage boarding-house, and sent 
a modest check to replenish her wardrobe. 
This was her first day. ‘‘The beginning of 
everything,” she said to herself, as a half- 
hour later she descended the steps. 
Bertha’s experience was one of the com- 
paratively rare ones in which realization 
was all, or nearly all, that anticipation had 
promised. Both Professor Grant, the musi- 
cal director, and Mrs. Le Vere, Bertha’s 
teacher, were much interested in the young 
girl who added thorough and conscientious 
practice to talent of a somewhat remarkable 


order, 
The pleasant intercourse with the girls at 


the conservatory, the fine lectures and con- 
certs, the waters of the beautiful bay—these 
were perfect. The only cloud upon Bertha’s 
sky was Mrs. Van Tiner. This lady, not- 
withstanding that she had consented to it, 
considered Bertha’s presence an intrusion. 
She wanted the room the girl occupied. 

One day, Mrs. Van Tiner’s niece, Helene, 
came from Boston.. The ladies were sitting 
on the porch, when Bertha came down the 
street. Helene’s dull blue eyes scanned the 
slender figure and piquant dark face. ‘‘Who 
is that?” she asked. 

Mrs. Van Tiner explained. Then the con- 
versation drifted to other subjects. 

A queer intimacy grew up between the 
two girls. It was of Helene’sseeking. She 
had no maid, and often asked for the service 
of Bertha’s deft fingers. This service the 
younger girl was too generous to refuse. 
Then Helene had received excellent musical 
training, and had heard many of the best 
musicians. Bertha was so eager to hear of 
these things that she was willing to bear 
Helene’s airs of patronage. 

The third week of the assembly, the ora- 
torio, ‘'The Messiah,” was to be given, with 
a chorus of two hundred voices. Bertha was 
to be in the chorus. ; 

“T am glad I have the white organdy,” 
she said to herself, as she was walking from 


the conservatory to the cottage one morning. 
“Oh, it is all so delightful. I can never be 
grateful enough to Uncle Theodore. Mrs, 
Le Vere said to day that I ought to make 
music my life work. I wonder if I could earn 
money enough teaching school to carry on 
my studies.” 

She had stopped in the shade of a pine 
tree, and stood looking thoughtfully across 
the shining expanse of water that spread out 
before her. Something of the earnestness 
of life and labor thrilled the heart of the 
girl of sixteen. 

‘IT believe I can,” slowly. ‘‘I will try.” 
Then a sudden light came into her clear 
brown eyes. ‘‘I don’t need toworry. I will 
improve every chance, and if music is the 
best thing for me, He,” with a reverent 
glance up at the calm blue sky which arched 
over the smooth water, ‘‘will open the way.” 

She walked on. When she ascended the 
steps leading to the veranda, Mrs. Van Tiner 
called out: ‘‘Come here, Bertha. Helene 
wants to know about the ‘Messiah.’ I think 
it very strange you have not told her.” 

Bertha let the implied rebuke pass, and 
began an enthusiastic account of the coming 
event. Helene interrupted her pettishly. 

“Stupid. As if you could tell me anything 
about music. I just want to know to whom 
I shall go to see about entering the chorus. 
Don’t look so surprised, I sang in the chorus 


Cf old, the author, the 
thinker, the 
teacher, were, 
like the mer- 
chant, 

1 Slaves of the Pen. 


liberated all. 
It keeps pace with 
the flying thought. 
Gives greater free- 
dom to both brain 
and hand to do More Work and Better Work 
than ever before.s@ss% 


THE NEW MODELS EMBODY TWENTYeFIVE 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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last winter in Boston, and my dress was 
beautiful.. I’ve sent homé for it.” 
_ Bertha was surprised. Helene went quietly 
On with the violet she was embroidering on 
a lunch cloth, as if the whole matter was 


settled. 
‘But the places are filled, and—” 


“Well,” Helene again interrupted, ‘a 
place will have to be made forme. Auntie 
and I will go over after lunch and see about 
it.” 

That evening Mrs. Van Tiner called Ber- 
tha into the dining-room. ‘‘Bertha,” she 
began, a little nervously, as she arranged 
the oranges and bananas for dessert in a 
pretty wicker basket, ‘‘Professor Grant says 
there is no place for Helene in the chorus.” 

“T knew that,” Bertha said, adding: ‘TI 
am sorry.” 

‘‘Helene feels dreadfully about it. Pro- 
fessor Grant was a little gruff, although he 
finally said if she could get any one to give 
her place to Helene, it would be all right.” 

She paused, but Bertha did not speak. 

‘‘T told Helene I knew you would do it. It 
will be one way you can repay me for all I 
have done for you,” Mrs. Van Tiner went on, 
polishing an orange. 

What had Mrs. Van Tiner done for her? 
Bertha compressed her lips. ‘‘I cannot do 
it, Mrs. Van Tiner. I-~” 

She stopped. Mrs. Van Tiner’s face was 
flushed with anger. ‘‘Bertha Harris, I 
didn’t think it of you! You ought to be 
ashamed! I shall report your rudeness to 
your uncle.” 

Bertha hurried up to the shelter of her 
own room, Here she had a good cry, and 
then tried to forget all about it. 

The next day was Sunday. Bertha was 
depressed. The glory and brightness of the 
summer day was blotted out for her. 

‘Tt was horrid in Mrs. Van Tiner,’’ she 
kept saying. ‘‘Helene has everything; and 
I never had anything before. I won’t give 
itup.” She thought it was settled. Both 
Mrs. Van Tiner and her niece made Bertha 
feel that they were displeased with her. 

At service that evening, the preacher re- 
ferred to Christ’s statement that He came 
not only to give life, but to give it more 
abundantly. ‘‘The crying need of the world 
to-day,” the speaker went on, his rugged 
Scotch face aglow, ‘‘is not the need of money, 
or even the need of charity and philanthropy. 
It is the need of abundant living. That would 
solve the problem of the needy. Why should 
we doubt? Why should we withhold any- 
thing that can minister to the happiness of 
another? Give as freely as you expect. Live 
abundantly. All the resources of God, ma- 
terial and—best of all—spiritual, are yours.” 

Doctor Colledge will never know, on earth, 
what his words meant to one soul. Bertha 
watched the golden sunlight, which filtered 
down through the leaves and fell at her feet, 
grow dim and fade away. All her nature 
seemed suddenly attuned to the quiet beauty 
of the scene about her. 

Upon again reaching the cottage, Bertha 
went to the parlor where Mrs. Van Tiner and 
Helene were sitting. 

‘Miss Van Tiner, I have changed my 
mind. You can have my place in the chorus.” 

‘‘All right,” was Helene’s reply. ‘I don’t 
see why you couldn’t have said so in the be- 
ginning.” 

‘Oh, she wanted to be coaxed,” Mrs. Van 
Tiner said. “It’s better for you, Bertha. 
Your organdy would have looked cheap. 
Helene’s dress is white satin.” 


Bertha’s lips quivered as she passed up the 


| very best training money can provide. She 
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stairs. It was hard to be misunderstood, es- 
pecially when she had sacrificed so much. 
All at once a new thought came to her, and 
at its coming her face cleared. She would 
still live and give abundantly. She would 
give charity—the charity that ‘‘thinketh no 


evil.” 
Professor Grant scowled, and even scolded 


a little, when he learned of the change 
made. To Mrs. Le Vere, Bertha told the 
whole story, and the sweet, womanly sym- 
pathy of the teacher was very helpful to the 
irl. 

The morning before the rendering of the 
oratorio, Professor Grant asked Bertha to 
remain after her practice hour, as he wished 
to speak with her. ‘‘Miss Harris,’ he began 
abruptly, ‘‘Miss Gray, our soprano, is ill. I 
have arranged for all of her parts, save the 
aria, ‘He was despised and rejected of men.’ 
Mrs, Le Vere says you have had much prac- 
tice upon it, and can sing it to-night.” 

Bertha gasped. It ended, though, in her 
doing Professor Grant’s bidding. The nerv- 
ous fear that had at first taken possession of 
her, died away when Mrs. Le Vere showed 
her that.in cheerfully complying with the 
Professor’s request, she would be again liy- 
ing and giving abundantly. 

It was not until she was returning to her 
place after singing, that she chanced to see 
her uncle in the audience. Mr. Harris was 
wiping his eyes. ‘‘I hope he was not disap- 
pointed in me,” Bertha thought. 

She did not know that her singing had 
stirred the old man’s heart. The next morn- 
ing he had a conference with Professor 
Grant. ‘‘I’ll doit,” Mr. Harris said in con- 
clusion, bringing down his gold-headed cane 
emphatically. ‘‘I’ll give that girl’s voice the 


is a genuine Harris, is little Bertha, and I’ll 
take her under my care.” 

The future is widening before Bertha. 
Best of all, she is still living abundantly. 


SURE TO ASK 
The Kind of Coffee When Postum is Well Made, 

“Three great. coffee-drinkers were my 
old school friend and her two daughters. 

“They are always complaining and taking 
medicine. I determined to give them 
Postum Food Coffee instead of coffee when 
they visited me, so without saying anything 
to them about it, I made a big pot of Postum 
the first morning, using four heaping tea- 
spoons to the pint of water, and let it boil 
twenty minutes, stirring down occasionally. 

‘Before the meal was half over, each one 
passed up the cup to be refilled, remarking 
how fine the coffee was. The mother asked 
for a third cup, and inquired as tothe brand 
of coffee I used. I didn’t answer her ques- 
tion just then, for I had heard her say 
awhile before that she didn’t like Postum 
Food Coffee unless it was more than half 
old-fashioned coffee. 

‘After breakfast I told her that the coffee 
she liked so well at breakfast was pure 
Postum Food Coffee, and the reason she 
liked it was because it was properly made; 
that is, it was boiled long enough to bring 
out the flavor. I have been brought up 
from a nervous, wretched invalid to a fine 
condition of physical health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

“IT am doing all I can to help the world 
out of coffee slavery to Postum freedom, 
and have earned the gratitude of many, 
many friends.”” Myra J. Tuller, 1023 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.’’ 


A hearty laugh indicates a 
degree of good health obtain- 
able through pure blood. As 
but one person in ten has 
pure blood, the other nine 
should purify the-blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then 
they can laugh first, last and 
all the time, for perfect hap- 
piness comes with good health 


~ Never Disappoints; 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating . 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 
Twice a werk from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 


In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Corres pondence solicited. 
T. A. GRADY, 


Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


Midland Route 


YIA OMAHA COLORADO SPRINGS. 
SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN, and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Every Friday Night 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO LEAVES THE 


‘Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10:35 p.m., , 
connecting with all trains from the East, carrying 


First and Second-Class Passengers for Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, and all points in California. 


Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early, 
TOURIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY: $6.00, 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aide digestion, clears the head, and increases A 
all druggists. ‘ : Neg os 


50c. and ¢1. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
Ww SEQUEL TO ‘THE GIRLS OF ST, DOROTHY” 
BY IZOLA L, FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER IV. 


oY the only disinterested crea- 

ture at that moment was Benjamin 
Franklin, guarded by Jerry at the head of 
The boys were to skate as 
far as the curve of the river where it met 
the lake, turn, and come back to the start- 
There was no wind, but those on 
the ice-boats had to face a wind of their 
Own making, and bent their heads before its 


the race course. 


ing point. 


sting, 


“T can’t see a thing,” Madge exclaimed, 
laughingly holding her Tam o’ Shanter 
closely on her head, to keep it from sailing 


away. 


“Make telescopes out of your hands, and 
hold them to your eyes,” Mollie called from 
where she crouched. ‘‘They’re just going to 
turn, and Howard and Hoyt King are lead- 


ing.” 

“Where’s Bobbie?” asked Virginia. 

“IT don’t see him at all,” Mollie replied, 
“unless he’s behind Howard.” 


The line of fleeing forms swept in a 
splendidly even curve around the bend, and 


formed for the return. There were only six 
ahead now, and of these Howard Irving and 
Hoyt King were a trifle ahead of the rest. 


All at once a short, dark shadow shot for- 


ward from the ranks and started towards 
the leaders with swift, unswerving strokes. 

“That’s Bobbie!” Madge cried, bending 
forward over Virginia’s shoulder, and no one 
spoke after that, but held their breaths and 
watched, 

Howard was nineteen and a college boy. 
Small wonder that he dreaded the humilia- 
tion of being conquered by a four by twa 
“kid,” as he had dubbed Bobbie. The lat- 
ter was not strictly true. He was not quite 
four feet tall, and certainly not two feet 
broad; but at all events, he was not old 
enough to win the race, and when Howard 
saw him close in, he glanced at Hoyt, and 
they united forces against a common ene- 
my. 
vorhey won’t let him pass,” Tony ex- 

claimed to Art., as they skated along where 
they had a clear view. ‘‘Every time he 
makes a break to get ahead they dodge and 
get in his way.” 

Art. nodded. His breath was coming fast 
between his set teeth, not from indignation, 
but from over-exertion. 

Mollie saw the trick too, and was frantic, 
but Madge clasped Virginia’s hand tightly 
and was silent. She loved fair play, and 
this was hard. : 

Nearer they drew to the line, and Howard 
made a sudden spurt forward, when all at 
once Bobbie gathered himself together as it 
were, and bent his head low. In a moment 
he had caught up with the other’s flying 

heels, just as Howard thought he was safe, 
and was takiny a long slide. 

“Well, forevermore—” began Mollie, and 


“GARLAND” STUVES AND RANGES 
last longest and use the least fuel. 
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Madge was waving her tam wildly, as sud- 
denly Bobbie threw himself forward, doub- 
led over as if he were half tumbling, and be- 
fore Howard knew what had happened, 
something shot under him, gliding between 
his knees in the easiest manner possible, 
and making a bee line to where Mr. Hardy 
and Dr. Sanford were standing, 

It was a wonderfully hearty cheer that 
rang out when the red-faced hero halted, 
and even Howard and Hoyt had a laugh 
over their defeat; but when the purse was 
handed to Bobbie with a pleasant little com- 
plimentary speech, he put his hands in his 
pockets and laughed. 

“Only want the turkey, Mr. Hardy,” he 
said. ‘‘It wasn’t exactly fair the way I 
slipped under Howard, and he ought to 
have the money. But I want Benjamin.” 

Mr. Hardy looked at the doctor, and the 
doctor looked at Bobbie over the rims of his 
glasses, while he stroked his beard thought- 
fully. 

So the end of it was, Howard was given 
the purse, and Bobbie received Benjamin, 
shawl and all, 

‘““Whatever are you going to do with it?” 
asked Madge, as she and Tony came up to 
see the trophy. 

“Never you mind,’’ answered Bobbie se- 
renely. ‘‘Jerry you go tell all the boys. If 
I tell Madge and Mollie, everybody else 
will know in about two minutes. I know 
how Mollie keeps a secret.” 
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Picture 
of Health 


I have used Mellin’s Food for 
my baby boy for the last 15 
months and I enclose a picture of 
him (now 18 months old). He is 

the very picture of health, weighs 35 
pounds, has cut all of his teeth and 
never has had a sick day. Everyone 
says “he is an ideal Mellin’s Food 
baby,” and they will hardly believe me 
when I tell them he is only 18 months 
old. Mrs. W. H. Macllroy, 43 East 
21st Street, Paterson, N, J. 


Mellin’s Food 


Judged by its results alone Mel- 
‘tin’s Food must be a good food for 
babies. Mellin’s food and good 
fresh milk make a combination ¢ 
that is like mother’s milk. That 
is the reason why so many 
babies thrive on Mellin’s Food. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Jerry obediently played herald, and pass- 
ing from group to group, he spread the news 
that at 6:30 sharp a sleigh would be in tront 
of the Edsall home, and every Excelsior 
boy, and every S. D.S. girl were to put in a 
prompt appearance, and join a sleighing 
party given by Mr. Bobbie Cherritt. 

“Shall we have roast turkey, Bobbie?” 
asked Tony, but Bobbie only smiled myste- 
riously as he answered: 

‘Benjamin will be there with the rest.” 

With the assurance that the sleigh would 
call for them, the dwellers on the bluff 
drove home with Mr. Hardy, and he laughed 
contentedly as he pinched Virginia’s cheeks, 
flushed rosily by her ice-boat ride. 

“Happy, daughter?” he asked gaily, and 
Virginia was about to answer, when a boy’s 
figure on the ice caught her eye, and she 
gavea quick cry of surprise. 

“What is it?” said Madge, turning to look 


too. 
“Why, I thought”—Virginia’s hand closed 


tightly over her father’s and she bent towards 
him eagerly. “I thought it was— papa, 
did you see him?” 

The bright, easy smile had vanished from 
Mr. Hardy’s face as he gathered up the 
reins in his firm grasp. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE ) 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


DURING 1900 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ. ]1- 
lustrated Articles upon the Places and Customs 
of Palestine. Articles upon Sunday-School 
Ideals and Methods, Symposia upon Practical 
Problems of Bible Study, 


The foregoing will be among the special features of 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
IN 1900 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of the Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thoughtful minister. 


$2ayear. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, 25¢ 


Address THz UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
Chicago, I11. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
pen patie Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 


THE LIVING AGE 


‘A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. * 
“qe To (Founded by E. LITTELL in 1844.) 


Re roduces without abridgment the most important Contributions in Foreign Periodicals 
—LCRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 
Indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a years Single numbers 15c. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE may receive with it THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS or PUBLIC 
OPINION for only $6.75 a years or for $7.25 HARPER’S MONTHLY or SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, or any 
other $3.00 periodical published in the U. S. 

This offer is good only to absolutely NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE LIVING AGE. 

FREE To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for 1900, remitting before Jan. 1, the numb:rs of 
= 1899 issued after receipt of their subscription, will be sent FREE. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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“You are fanciful, Virgine,” 
briefly. ‘“‘The boy wasa stranger.” 

Virginia's color faded, as she leaned back 
on the warm furs, and she looked so tired and 
sad that Madge slipped her hand into hers, 
and held it all the way home. 

Mr. Hardy was moody and quiet too, dur- 
ing dinner, though kind and tender towards 
Virginia, and Madze wondered what the 
matter could be. 

It was not until after dinner, when she and 
Virginia were alone in the latter's pretty 
room, that any reference was made to the 
= 

“You look almost too tired to go. Virgine,” 
said Madge, as she reached for the long fur 
cloak to throw around her companion.” 

“I'm not tired, only a little worried,” an- 
swered Virginia, and she crossed to the bu- 
reau and opened one of its smaller drawers. 
“Did you ever notice a boy's name written 
in any of the books we read?” 

Madge looked surprised, and her eyes were 
grave and anxious. 

“Dick?” she asked. “That is written in 
several, but it is Mr. Hardy’s name, isn’t 
it™ 

Virginia's head was bent orer something 
she had taken from the drawer, and she 
did not reply for a moment. When she 
raised her head, her eyes were full of tears. 

“Té is papa’s mame,” she said softly, 
“but—" 

There was the merry jingle of sleich bells 
outside, and an instant later, a rousing horn 
blast to summon them below. 

“‘There they are now,” and Madge slipped 
the cloak over Virzinia’s shoulders. ‘Come 
quick.* 

And as they went | downstairs 
whispered: 

“T will tell you all about it some time, 
and, Madge, dear, I know just how much 
you care for Tony, because—” 

“Oh, hurry up before spring comes,” 
called Bobbie cheerily, and there was no 
chance for further words. 

(To be continued.) 
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What Ethel Saw at Church 


é€7\H, Aunt Alice, did you ever see such 
a dowdy bonnet as the minister's wife 
had on to-day?" said Ezhel Mayne, as she 
returned from church with an aunt she was 
visiting. “Did you take notice of it?” 

*“No, my dear, I was interested in 
service, and did not observe it.7 

“Well, aunt, I could not help but look at 
it. Why are people holding a prominent 
Position so careless about their personal ap- 
pearance? -[ noticed a lady in the next seat, 
and she was beautifully dressed with a 
lovely wrap, exquisitely trimmed; I was 
glad we sat so mear; I sot a fine view of it, 
and I know how I shall have my new wrap 
trimmed; I can do it very easily, as I took 
particular notice of that one.” 

“You have all the material upstairs, I be- 
lieve,” said her aunteently: “would you 
not like to run up for it, and bring down 
your needle and thimble and jast arrange it 
now befere you forget it?” 

“Why, Aunt Alice, it is Sumday. Do you 
think I would do such a wicked thing as to 
sew on Sunday?” said Ethel in a shocked 
tone. 

“Why not, my dear. Have you not sewed 
it over in your mind many times to-day?” 

Ethel looked sbashed, but presently in- 
quired: ““Was it as bad to think about such 
a thing on the Sabbath as to do it?” 


the 


}ate assimilation. 


“God looks on the heart, Ethel. In His 
sight you have broken His holy command- 
ment by Sewing on your wrap tce-day.” 

“But I would not really sew on Sunday for 
anything.” 

“You remind me, Ethel, of a poor woman 
who took oat the parts of a garment and be- 
gan arranging them together with pins on 
Sunday morning. I said to her: ‘You are not 
going to sew to-day?’ ‘No, no,’ she replied, 
“I am only fitting those pieces together 
nicely, while I think of it, to sew on Monday.” 
You may sniile, Ethel, and consider the peor 
woman very inconsiderate. But is there 
really any difference? My dear, God’s com- 
mandment is exceeding broad. He forbids 
us not only to do our own works, but to think 
our own thoughts on the Lord’s day. Heart 
sins are the worst of all, for they produce all 
others °—New York O6server. 


A GENTLEMAN going into his stable found 
his little son astride of one of the horses, 
with a slate and pencil - “= hand.- ““Why, 
Harry,” he exclaimed, “‘what are you do- 
ing?” “Writing a composision,”’ was the re- 
ply. ““W hy don’t you write it in the library? 

“Because, the teacher told me to write a 
composition on a horse.~ 


From Reovz Istasp:—“It is a pleasure to read 
Tse Livise Cacece. You are taking just the 
right position, and your outspokentess is in 
ssaimanac eontrast to the silence of some other 
papers.” 
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The Slave 


Of Circumstance 
and Condition 


SUFFERE 


If He Uses the Wrong Kind of 
Food. He Thrives on 
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NATURAL FOOD. 


For Highly Organized People. 
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How to seleci food that will make a sick 
body wellis a problem. There are food ex- 
peris thai make that question the study of 
their lives: to know what the human body 
is built of, and just where to look for the 
nerve elements in the grains, fruits, and 
other forms of food furnished by Mother 
Natare. 

The food Grape-Nuts was originated for a 
reason, and with the above facts in view. It 
is perhaps the most popular food on the 
American table to-day, for while it has been 
in use but Htile over a year, many of the 
best people have discovered its unques- 
tioned value. 

lé is predigested and ready for immedi- 
Té is also thoroughly 
cooked at the factory, and therefore ready 
for instant service. Grape-Nuts can be di- 
gested by a child in arms, and is appre- 
ciated by the athlete because of its fiavor 
and strength. Sold by all first-class grocers, 
and made by Postum Cereal Co., Lid, at 
their factories in Battle Creek. 


iB plague of lamps is 

the breaking of chim- 
neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s 
or “ pearl glass.” 


“pearl top” 


The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass — 
“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


“ pearled ” — 


’ 
another trade-mark. 
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Soil so plenttfal tis thal comaeg aa bs 
9 fe soap for toilet and nursery, af 
9 moderate price Sold by druczists and grocers. 
¥ pectic erie 


1k: fe FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 

IMPROVED *S===asm 

FARMS ONLY. te om ous =e 
i, FILLLESOR. LEO SOETH BaROTA. 


CuzwicaL analyses by the most eminent phy- 
Sicians. and the aciual experience of thon 
of mothers. have coincided in proving that Mel- 
lin’s Food falfills absolutely the requirementsof 
an infant's diet. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 
demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Panl 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Limes, for Milwan- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern poimis. 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information: Jas. C. Posp, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Combination ‘Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 


printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 


one sending two new paid-in-advance subserip- 
tions t0 Taz Livose Cavecs, plus 230 cents for 
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Church Plans 
For Sale 


The plans of an Eastern church 
are offered for sale, providing 
for an edifice of wood. strictly 
on Gothic lines, with tower 13x17 
feet at base, and 56 feet high: 
body of church x38 feet, with 
clerestory and open roof, sap 
ported by trusses. Cost of com- 
Pleted structure, 5.00. Partie 
lars can be obiained of 


G. B., care of The Living Charen. $ 
eeeesesssssessessssszsss 
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Nov. 25, 1899 


The Diving Church 


Record-Breaking Exports 


HE foreign commerce of the United States 

seems likely to make its highest record of 
the century in the closinz year of that period. 
The October exports are larger than those of 
any prec2eding October, the total for the ten 
months ending with October is greater than 
the total for the corresponding period in any 
preceding year, and it is apparent that for the 
first time in our history the foreign commerce 
of the year will exceed two billion dollars. 
For the ten months ending with October, 1899, 
the figures of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics 
Show the total exports to be $1,029 242.000, 
while in the eer responiding months of last year 
they were $987,879,000. 

This remarkable increase in exportations is 
the more surprising because of the absence of 
the excessive demand abroad for our bread- 
stuffs which characterized the year 1898. In 
that year the short crops abroad and plentiful 
supplies of breadstuffs of all kinds in the United 
States resulted in an abnormally large exporta- 
tion of breadstuffs,so that the exportation of 
agricultural products in the present year natur- 
ally falis about 35 million dollars below that of 
the corresponding period of last year. Yet the 
toial exportations for the ten months are, as al- 
ready indicated, more than 40 million dollars in 
excess of those of last year. 

Itis easy, however, to find the cause of this 
remarkable growth in our total exporta- 
tions which occurs in the face of the reduction 
in our exportation of breadstuffs. An ex- 
amination of the detailed figures of the 
nine months of the year already accessible, 
shows that the exports of manufactures in 
that period were 50 million dollars in excess of 
those of the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year, and 65 million dollars greater than 
those of the same months in 1897, while the pro- 
ducts of the mine were fsur million dollars greater 
than those of the corresponding months of last 
year, and those of the forest six million dollars 
in excess of the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. Thus the year’s exportation of 
agricultural productions will b2 quite up to the 
normal, while those of manufacture, mining, 
and forrestry will exceed those of last year, 
and indeed of any year in our history. 


Imports have increased more than exports, for 
they were unusually low in 1898, while exports 
Were unusually high in that year. The total 
importation in the ten months ending with 
October, 1899, is $658,375,000, against $527,734,000 
in the corresponding months of last year. This 
large increase in importations is chiefly in sup- 
plies for the manufacturers, whose increased 
exports are already noted, and in foodstuffs 
which cannot be produced at home. The increase 
in importations of material for use of manufact 
urers, including crude and partially manu- 
factured, was in the nine months ending with 
September, 50 million dollars,asum just equal 
ing the increase in exportationsof manufactures 
during that time. In foodstuffs, the increase in 
importations during the nine months was in 
round terms 38 million dollars, of which nearly 
30 millions was in sugar, the increase in im- 
portations of manufactures ready for consump- 
tion being eight million dollars, and articles of 
voluntary use, luxuries, etc., 15 million dollars. 


From The Mission of Hope (N.C.):—‘*Tue Livy. 
ine Cuvurcs is both newsy and of a good solid 
Churchmanship that is of no uncertain sound, 
which it has uniformly preserved for many 
yFears.. We are always glad to see it.” 


Branch Investment and apart Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


F.G. Loo’. 


4 B’d Trade, Chicago. 
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An Effective 


Combination. 


Perfect Design, Best Materials, Skilled Workman- 
ship, Unequaled Facilities. 


This Combination Produces Best Sewing-Machine on Earth — 
THE SINGER. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


“*Salesrooms in Every City in the World.’’ 


Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Lavga OsBoRNE TaLBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses ofi nstruc:ion. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1445 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


Mary's School, Knoxville, ILL 


St 
Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill. 


THe Cuicaco Dioczesax SCHOOL FOR GIBLB. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, #300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, §.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St, Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Hl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
agez. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


MICHIGAN 


‘ 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 


-tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 


For Calendar and detailed infurmation, address the Secre- 
tary. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishor WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CaBoLiIne WRIGHT EZLLs, Principal. Special 


Educational 


NEW YORK—STATE 


: “4 64th 
Riverview Academy Sih. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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The General Theological 
Seminary, 
Che sea Square, New York. 

The Academic Year began on Wednesday in 
the Séptember Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from 
The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L, LL.D., Dean 
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VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandriz. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. 


on application. 
, iL. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal 


Illustrated catalogue sent 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rey. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rey. Geo. F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; ‘David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W.D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THe SisTER SUPERIOR. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper, will be sent free to any 
subscriber sending two new paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Tuz Livine CuurcH, plus 20 
cents for carriage s 
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Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 

Swift and Company, Chicago 
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PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 


circuar, Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


circular. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS Floral Park NewYork. 


Gail Borden 2®EST INFANT FOOD. 
Eagle Brana Condensed Milk 


Pettijohn’s 885" 


FOOD 
CARRIAGE BUYERS Ci. SiYEONEY, 
Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 


& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, IU. 
WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, %¢ Marble and Metal Work, 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6'h Ave.), New York. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Saile Street, - Chicags 


Best Line Burlington 
Route 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 

Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 


Our of the long parts of a pair of pale pink 
gauts de Suede may be madea beautiful picture- 
frame, simply by pasting the kid over a card- 
board frame (the paste only being put on the 
back), and then painting on the front a graceful 
little vine of moss-roses and leaves. A card- 
case of pearl gray kid is another of the pretty 
things made out of old gloves. Itis entirely 
covered with the kid, sewed neatly together 
on the edges, which are finished with small 
steel beads. On the outside is a monogram 
embroidered in steel beads, done, of course, 
before the case is covered. Still another 
exceedingly pretty thing is a book-coveror pho- 
tograph-case. This is made of two or three 
pairs of pale yellow gants de Suede. Cut them 
into strips of equal size, and where joined sew 
narrow gold braid. The whole is bound with 
the same, and the book tied in with a band of 
corn-colored satin ribbon. 


A painTy little Christmas gift which would 
be most useful in a sick room, can be made at 
home by any woman who is at all clever with 
her needle. It is simply a cover for the medi- 
cine glass, but beside its usefulness, it can be 
madeathing of beauty. Have apiece of or- 
dinary thin glass cut perfectly round in shape, 
and a trifle larger than the top of a tumbler. 
Have bored in the centre two tiny holes. Now 
get a round fine liren doiley a little larger than 
the glass,and embroider it in any pretty de 
sign. An unconventional wreath of small pan- 
sies would be appropriate, for every one knows 
that pansies are for thoughts; or the doily, as it 
is to be given for a Christmas gift, may be 


decorated with bright sprigs of holly. In order 


to fasten the doily to the glass cover, be careful 
to neatly work in its centre a small buttonhole, 
This buttonhole must hold a tiny silk-wound 
ring. Through thetwo holes in the glass, baby 
ribbon is run. This ribbon is then tied to the 
ring and is finished with little bows, and as the 
ring is fastened securely in the buttonhole, the 
doily and the glass are thus held close together. 


Amone the attractions for children is a large 
book, of perhaps eight or ten leaves, each leaf 
or two Jeaves opening from each other so deco- 
rated as to imitate the inside of a house, and the 
imitation is done by means of pictures of arti- 
cles of furniture, women, and children cut from 
the papers or illustrated magazines. The 
groundwork is heavy white paper, and pasted 
across the lower half of every leaf is a strip of 
wall paper, simulating carpet, and affording an 
appearance of perspective. The kitchen con- 
tained a picture ofa gas range, a chef with a 
poised spoon in his hand, tables, chairs, and 
other requisites of a kitchen—all being from ad- 
vertisements. The dining-room has a hand- 
somely appointed table, sideboard, chairs, pic- 
tures, and draped windows, as have all the 


rooms, aud a white capped maid in attendance. 
The drawing room is beautifully furnished, with 
well-dressed people grouped around. The bed— 
rooms and halls are equally exact, and the 
whole is a totally furnished house, a delight for 
grown people to prepare and fo~ children to en- 
joy. Care is needed to group the figures and 
furniture naturally and artistically. The cover 
jn red brown tinted paper, represents the out- 
side of the house, with a fence, over which a 
boy is looking, outside windows, plants, and a 
front or entrance door. The house will furnish 
to better advantage if the book is not less than 
fifteen inches long. 


A TONIC | 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of . 
water, refreshes and invigorates the 
f entire system. A wholesome tonic. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper, ff 


| ‘| 
PERRIND| 
SAUCE 


The Original & Genuine Worcestershire. | 


IF YOUR GROCER ATTEMPTS | 
TO SUBSTITUTE AN IMITATION | 
SEND ITBACK NONE SO GOOD. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, } 
NEW YORK. 


For the abundantly rufficient reason 
that a sale usually follows investigation, , 
and never precedes it, we are seeking in- 
e@ vestigators f our claims for the 


“BLYMYER” CHURCH BELL 


We furnish at a very moderate cost, a bell with 
a world-wide fame. : 


T, 


he Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 


Please mention this paper. 


BELL 


Steet Alloy Church & School Bells. nd for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., nit Qe 


BUCKEYE, BELL FOUNDRY “sau 


EE. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 
Bells made of Pure Oopper and Tin only, 


RT HOUSES, SCHOOLS, ete. 
aoe eee OUT HOUSE pielpges 
Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296, 

HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 

HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER - 
NEE 


T-TROY, N. 


=. , 
Perel 4 GHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELLCO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y.,and New York City. 
Manufacture a Superior Quality of Bells. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rey. WM. B. HAMILTON, RzEoTorR, 
9388 Park Ave., Chicago. 


q LUETKE, 
T.: WORKER’ |} 


ART. 
¥)-F VRBNITURE £< 270127 Se-.NEW YORK. 


Church Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


“A TRAINING IN CLEAN- 
LINESS IS A FORTUNE.” 
Complete your educat’on with 


SAPOLIO > 


_E.P. DUTTON & 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CHICAGO, DEC. 2, 1899 
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E. P. Dutton & Co.'s New Books, Calendars, and Cards, 


OUTSIDE OF THINGS 
A SKY BOOK 


Verses by ALICE WARD BAILEY. 
Borders and pictures by Annita 
L. Paine. Oblong, 4to, cloth, 
$2.00. 

Poet and Artist have made a 
very pleasing portrayal of the lit- 
tle children of the Stars, Comets, 
and Winds, set in attractive bor- 
ders, printed in tints. 


CLEARED FOR ACTION 
A Story of the Spanish-American 
' War of 1898. A Sequel 

; to ‘‘Navy Blue.” 

By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
Illustrated by George A. Traver. 

es 12mo, 354 pages, gilt top. 

1.50. 

The older boys who enjoyed the 
account of real life in the Naval 
Academy which was given in ‘Navy Blue,” will be 
glad to follow the fortunes of the same young men 
on the man-of-war. 


THE LIFE SAVERS. 
A Etory of the United States Life-Savlng Service. 
By JAMES OTIS. 
Large 12mo, 328 pages. Illustrated, $1.50. 
“Full of stirring interest, and is helpful reading 
for boys and girls.” 


OSCEOLA 
Chief of the Seminoles. 
_By Col H. R. GORDON, 
Author of ‘‘Pontiac,”’ ‘‘Tecumseh,”’ etc. 
326 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 
The third of the.series of Indian Stories founded on 
history. ‘‘Will delight the hearts of all American 
boys.’’ 


Large 12mo, 


ZODIAC STORIES 
Written and illustrated by 
BLANCHE M. CHANNI«G. 
, 12mo, 320 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“Hach stery exhibits in a rare degree the true 


story-teller’s art,”’ 


AMONG THE FARM-YARD PEOPLE 
By CLARA D. PIERSON 
Author of ‘‘Among the Meadow and Forest People.” 
12mo, 256 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 
“The stories are dainty creations that show the au- 


- thor to possess both an intimate knowledge of animal 
- life and an intelligent sympathy with child life.” 


\ 


MECHANICAL BOOKS 

These movable books have become the delight of 
thousands of nurseries. A child loves beautiful pic- 
tures and is delighted with anyihing mysterious. In 
these books beauty and mechanism are wonderfully 
combined.”’ 

Something New for Little Folks 
A revolving kaleidoscope book, $2.00. 


Buttercup Pictures 
A revolving book, $2.00. 


The Land of Long Ago 
Each page a tableau of the old fairy tales; such as 
Red Riding Hood, Cinderella, etc., $2 50. 
Happy Family and Their Tales 
Showing a panorama of domestic animals and farm- 
yard scenes when the book is opened out, $2.00. 
Wonderful Pictures 
eee that revolve and form a perfect kaleidoscope, 
1.25. 


A. B. C. Surprise Book 
A mechanical alphabet and puzzle book, $1.25. 


DUTTON’S INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS 
For the youngest children are the most practical, be- 
cause they are printed on heavy boards, and each 
page hinged in with linen. As to the color work in 
these books, it is of the highest quality. Educators 
throughout the country see the necessity of giving 
the youngest children the best color printing, and so 
should parents. 


Good Friends............ O¢ obahodicoananAogeceoseer $1.50 
Miss Brownes A Story of a Superior Mouse...... 1.25 
New Rhymes for Nursery Times.................. 1.25 
Folkiat the:Panmscecsscisidee sss waccet aiecesees 1.00 
The Night Before Christmas..................... 5 
TENGUTRTGCIKIEECNS cuchistectnac veetcapsaies sivces 05 


DUTTON’S DISSECTED PUZZLES 


They Interest and Amuse Little Children 
These puzzles come in boxes, and make a good 
present for a child. 

PIGUiy PUSLIC PICUMNCE sn icinicle vscecee sceeyearerecesse ay $ 50 
Scripture Picture PuZ@e BOK. i ..cccrscescceseccsspecees -50 


Oury Pets RuZzlesar its scissile sso tate sine 00): 
The Animal Picture Puzzle Box vis ote 
The Fairy Tale Puzzle Box.... Ais) 
The Children’s Puzzle Box..... 


The Little Botanist 


An amusing game that teaches the child the names of 
the various flowers. Price, $2.00. 


DUTTON’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Are famed for their beauty and refinement. One of 
the strong features this season is the series of 
Nativity Cards. This line is certain to prove very ac- 
ceptable to Church people throughout the country. 
Prices range from 2c. to 25c. each. 


DUTTON’S BLOCK CALENDARS 


With a Page to tear off every Day of the Year 
THE PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Card (8x10%) with quotations for every 
day in the year from his works 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


A devotional selection for every day (1014x7%) 40c. 


And Many Others 
DUTTON’S CALENDARS ARE THE BEST 


Every page of each calendar is a work of art. Cal- 
endars make a_ peculiarly appropriate Christmas 
present; they are useful every day of the year, and 
when they are so perfectly reproduced every page is 
a delight tothe eye. Prices range from 5c. to $4.00, 


Among Them ate the Following; 
THE LANOSEER 


° 
A turnover calendar of Landseer’s most fa- 


mous pictures, twelve reproduced in color 

Ee eIPAS. aiM Dey 4 Aone HOMER Eira merct., $2.50 
THE MADONNA 

A turnover calendar, twelve leaves, of the 


most popular Madonna pictures, beautifully 
printed in colors (size 113% x 8%). In box.... $2.00 


THE BACHELOR’S CALENDAR OF SPORTS 


A turnover calendar, fourteen leaves, printed 
in black and white (1244x914). Particularly 
good for sending toa man.../....... ........ $1.50 


HE CARETH FOR YOU 


A turnover calendar, twelve leaves, floral 
and Bible figure illustrations, Scriptural se- 
TOCELONSS (D)se5175) sereeeiietan etree elem cen ena. $1.00 


THE PHILLIPS BROOKS 


A turnover calendar, twelve leaves, floral 
and landscape illustrations, with selections 
. from his writings (10x 8) 


FOR SALE AT THE BOOKSTORES, OR SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. 
CO., PUBLISHERS, 31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 


‘ 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS. 


By Josiah Flynt. The author of this book has 
tramped with the tramps of England, Russia and 
Germany, as well as with the “hobo” of America. 
Dr. Andrew D. White, U. 8. Ambassador to Germany, 
who contributes an introduction, states his belief 
that the publication of this book will be of great 
value and fascinating interest. Illustrated through- 
out by well-known artists. $1.50. 


THE VIZIER OF THE TWO- 4g 
HORNED ALEXANDER. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Mr. Stockton 
here writes one of his most entertaining 
stories,— a record of the marvelous adven- 
tures of an Oriental office-holder who, 
several thousand years ago, drank the en- 
tire contents of the Fountain of- Youth. 
With illustrations by Reginald Birch. $1.25. 


NO. 5 JOHN STREET. 
By Richard Whiteing. Mr. Whiteing’s 
great success, now in its thirtieth thou- 
sand, has been recognized both in Europe 
and in America as the most powerful and 
polished presentment of extreme social 
eontrasts that has been made for many a 
year. $1.50. 


THE CIRCLE OF A 
CENTURY. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Mrs. Har- 
rison's new book contains two love stories, 
the scene of which is laid in New York, 2 
century apart. Price $1.25. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR 
TO TREAD. 


By Morgan Robertson. A collection 
of capital sea stories which ‘tell them- 
selves straightforwardly and well. Therey he 
is humor in them and they move” (New 
York Sun). With frontispiece. $1.25. 


ansaaaae asacncaasaeeee 


HIS DEFENSE, and Other Stories. 


By Harry Stillwell Edwards. A new yolume of 
Southern stories which takes its title from the most 
popular tale Mr. Edwards has written since ‘‘ The 
Two Runaways.” $1.25. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LEWIS CARROLL. 


That famous book, ‘* Alice in Wonderland,” has ap- 
pealed to old and young for a generation, and a near 
friend and relative of the author has written a biog- 
raphy, made up as far as possible from Lewis Car- 
roll’s own letters, especially his delightful letters to 
children. It contains about a hundred illustrations, 
including many portraits of famous people taken by 
Lewis Carroll himself, Price $2.50, 


for Boys and Girls 


THE ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 


A selection of a great number of the most striking 
stories, sketches, poems and pictures that have ap- 
peared in the pages of ST. NICHOLAS in recent 
years, among the contributors being Miss Wilkins, 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Superbly illustrated. The Christmas book of the 
season for boys and girls. $1.50. 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


“The Century Book of the American Revolution,” 
““The Century Book for Young Americans,” ‘‘ The 
Century Book of Famous Americans,” all by Elbridge 
S. Brooks, splendidly illustrated, costing $1.50 each. 
‘Hero Tales from American History,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, ‘Strange Cor- 
ners of Our Country,’ by Charles F. Lummis, $1.50 
each. 


ness of illustration. 


FP\HE author of ‘ The True George Washington,” 
dith,” and other popular books, here writes a series of en- 
tertaining papers upon one of the greatest of Americans, con- 
sidering him from different points of view. 
no means an ordinary “life.” 
ble interest. 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. 


By Frederic Courtland Penfield, This book, by 
the United States Diplomatic Agent and Consul-Gen- 
eral to Egypt 1893-97, will appeal to all persons who 
have made the trip to Egypt and to the still greater 
audience of those who have it in view as a possibil- 
ity of the future. Illustrated by Philippoteaux, Tal- 
bot Kelly, and from photographs. $2.50. 


De De Be Be he Ge he Ged ede ded hee deeded gat 


HUGH WYNNE. 


Continental Edition. 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


HE following notice of this new Continental Edition of ‘Hugh 
Wynne” appeared in the New York Evening Post of October 
19; 1899. It fully describes the work, the third edition of which is in 
preparation as these lines are written. 
“The Century Co.’s Inxurious edition of Dr. 
‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’ 


facsimiles of drawin 


By Paul Leicester Ford. 


In rich binding, two hundred illustrations, 


SED De ee ee ee Be eee eh odode SME 


THE FOUR-MASTED CAT-BOAT, 
and Other Truthful Tales. 


By Charles Battell Loomis. A contribution to 
the literature of American humor, being a carefully 
selected collection of the author's stories and sketches 
contributed of late years to the ‘‘ Lighter Vein” pages 
of The Centwry Magazine, and to humorous periodi- 
cals. $1.25. 


LITTLE JIM CROW, and Other 
Stories of Children. 


By Clara Morris. The author of this book has but 
recently turned her attention to literature, yet a col- 
lection of her stories, published last summer, is al- 
ready in its second edition. $1.25, 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY, and Other 
Tales Out of Fairyland. 


By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. This is a new edition 
of a delightful book of fairy stories by Dr. Mitchell. 
With numerous illustrations. $1.50. 


THE STORY OF BETTY. 


By Miss Carolyn Wells. Miss Wells has written 
in “ The Story of Betty” a capital book for girls. It 
is issued with thirty-two pictures by Reginald Birch. 
Price $1.50. 


A NEW BROWNIE BOOK. 
THE BROWNIES ABROAD. 


By Palmer Cox. Mr. Cox has not issued for five 
years one of his popular Brownie Books. This is the 
sixth on The Century Co.’s list, and their sale has 
been enormous. The new book contains verses and 
pictures describing the trip of the Brownies through 
Great Britain, Ireland and Italy. Boards, $1.50. 


(In 2 vols. in a box, $5.00.) 
Weir Mitchell's 
can have few rivals this season in 
beauty of manufacture, and will be surpassed by none in apposite- 
Here the taste displayed is faultless. 
plates fall into four classes — old prints of buildings and 
mostly in and about Philadelphia; 
documents; portraits after engravings or after original: 
imaginative designs for the story proper, all by Howard Pyle, 
whose art is drenched in the history of the Revolutionary period. 
The harmony thus obtained is in perfect keeping with the typog- 
raphy.” 


PMOINoinoi coi aioiajoiaioiaye $ os oo soos oo: 
THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN. 


3 


*‘ Janice Mere- 


The volume is by 
It teems with pictures of remarka- 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 


By Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson. Mrs. Stevenson 
spent several years of her early womanhood in con- 
tact with the imperial court in Mexico, and here 
gives her reminiscences of the French intervention 
of 1862-67. Beautifully illustrated. Price $2.50. 

; 


HLxquisite little gift books, $1.00 each. 
' NEW ISSUES IN THE 
THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson writes an intro- 
duction to the new Thumb-Nail edition 
of “Rip Van Winkle, and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow.” In it he tells what 
changes it was necessary to make in pre- 
paring the story for the stage.- With two 
illustrations, in the beautiful stamped 
leathergbinding of the Thumb-Nail series. 

Mr. Benjamin E. Smith has selected and 
newly translated ‘‘The Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius” for the same series. 


THE ISLAND. 


By Richard Whiteing. The hero of 
this book is a young nobleman ship- 
wrecked among the Pitcairn Islanders, 
whom he finds dwelling in an ideal com- 
munity that makes the civilization of Lon- 
don seem crude and brutal by comparison. 
$1.25. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By Hon. James Bryce, M. P. The an- 
thor of ‘* The American Commonwealth” 
has written the standard book on the sub- 
ject of South Africa. It contains chapters 
on ‘President Kruger and His Policy,” 
“Sources of the Troubles of South Africa,” 
etc., which are of great timeliness and 
interest. With three large colored maps 
and index, $3.50. 


BOOKS BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


The famous ee Books are on The Centnry Go.’s 
list, as well as “‘ Captains Courageous,” Mr. Kipling’s 
story of the son of the multi-millionaire who was, 
swept from the deck of an Atlantic liner. Every boy! 
should read ‘‘Captains Courageous.” These books 
cost $1.50 each. 


HOLLY AND “PIZEN,” and Other 


Stories, 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. A new volume by the 
author of “Sonny,” who is one of the most popular 
of living American writers of short stories. Pathos 
and humor abound in its pages. $1.25, 


The 
enes, 
and 
and 


$3.00, 


Sob ooroosb-oooseoeseeeoo 


; 


THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 


By Rupert Hughes. Our young friends of ‘ The’ 
Lakerim Athletic Club,” whose adventures have been 
familiar to the publie since Mr. Hughes published 
his first book a year ago, are here portrayed in fur- 
ther chapters which appeal especially to boys. TII- 
lustrated by Relyea, $1.50. 


BOOKS OF FUN. 


Besides the famous Brownie Books by Palmer Cox, 
of which there are six in all, The Century Co.’s lists 
include Oliver Herford’s delightful ‘‘ Artful Anticks,” 
Peter Newell’s ‘‘Shadow Show,” ‘ Gobolinks for 
Young and Old,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart and Albert 
Bigelow Paine, ‘A Book of Cheerful Cats,” by J. G. 
Francis, etc. F 


QUICKSILVER SUE. 


By Mrs. Laura E. Richards. The author of — 
“Captain January ” and other popular books for boys 
and girls here tells a story showing the effect upon a 
girl’s character of lack of discipline. Tlus., $00. | 


Send for the new richly illustrated catalogue. Cover by George Wharton Edwards. Adipom 


The Century Co., Union Square, Mew Work 
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Admiral Dewey 


DMIRAL DEWEY is a member of the 
Church, and the son of a devoted Church- 
man who was one of the largest contributors 
to building the church which he attended in 
Vermont, and on the future Admiral’s remark- 
ing to him that he must be a very rich man to 
have given so large asun, he answered that he 
was not wealthy, but felt that he owed a very 
large part of whatever was good in his charac- 
ter to Church influences. The Admiral himself 
Was baptized as a boy, and was afterwards con- 
firmed when on duty at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, by the late Bishop Whittingham, of 
Maryland. This statement is made on his own 
authority. During his long sojourn in Washing- 
ton he was an attendant at the services of St. 
John’s church, a parish which has embraced 
among its members a very large number of dis- 
tinguished officers, both in the army and navy. 
In fact, before his departure to assume his duties 
as commodore of the Asiatic squadron two years 
ago, the Admiral is said to have remarked 
laughingly to a friend, that his ambition was, 
after his duty in the Hast had been performed, 
to return to Washington and pass the plate at 
St. John’s. 

The Admiral, having expressed a wish to the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. Mackay-Smith, to render 
publicly his thanks to Almighty God for the 
success that had crowned his arms and for his 
safe return from sea, came to the morning serv- 
ice ab the church for that purpose on Sunday, 
Oct. 8th. His intention had not been mentioned 
by the rector to any one, lest it might attract a 
crowd actuated by no higher impulse than curi- 
osity. The prayers used were the one for 
thanksgiving for victory in the Form of Prayer 
to be Used at Sea in the Prayer Book, and also 
the usual thanksgiving for safe return from sea. 
One or two slight alterations were made in the 
first prayer, the words ‘‘victories and deliver- 
ances which have crowned the past two years,’’ 
being employed in place of the phrase, ‘‘this 
happy victory,’ and also expression being given 
to the fact that it was at the personal request 
of the petitioner that the prayer was offered. In 
accordance with the spirit of the Church, no 
further allusion was made in the sermon or 
elsewhere to the Admiral’s presence. He sat in 
the front pew, and afterward expressed to the 
rector the very deep and grateful feeling which 
had filled his heart as he heard the prayers 
read, 

Allusion has been made to the fact that a long 
line of eminent officers in the army and navy has 
been connected with St. John’s church in the 
past. Itis an interesting fact that one of the 
historical occurrences in the history of the par- 
ish, suggested by this visit of thanksgiving, 
connects itself with the name of an illustrious 
naval officer. On a Sunday morning in the 
spring of 1862, our service was being read by 
the rector, the late Der. Smith Pyne. A mes- 
senger came hastily into the church, and sum- 
moned the Secretary of the Navy,Gideon Welles, 
the Secretary of State, William H. Seward, and 
Admiral Melanchthon Smith to leave the church; 
and, on reaching the door, they were informed 
of the attack of the ‘‘Merrimac”’ on the Ameri- 
can fleet at Hampton Roads. When Admiral 
Smith, whose son was an officer on one of the 
ill-fated ships sunk by the Confederate ram, 
asked whether his son’s ship had gone down, 


_ and the answer was that it was among the num- 


ber of those destroyed, the Admiral at once re- 
plied, ‘“‘Then my boy is dead,”’ feeling sure that 


‘he would never have deserted his post; and soit 


was. Both Admiral Smith and Lieutentant 
Worden, the commander of the ‘‘Monitor,”’ were 
members of St. John’s parish, and were buried 
from its chancel, Vice-Admiral Rowan, the 
only vice-admiralin the navy, was also a devout 
communicant, and the parish rolls are never 
without names well-known in either hemisphere 
of numbers of gallant officers of both army and 
navy. 

There is no more picturesque group in Wash- 


ington than that of the old church under the 
trees on the north side of Lafayette Square, 
facing the White House on the south.—The 
Churchman. ‘ 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS | 


Books of Lasting Value 


UPTON’S HANDBOOKS ON MUSIC 


By Guor@ex P. UPtTon. 

“Like the valuable art handbooks of Mrs. Jamieson, 
these volumes con'ain a world of interesting information, 
indispensable to critics aid art amateurs.”—Public Opin- 
ton, New York. 

The Standard Operas, 12mo, flex. cloth, - $1.50 
The Standard Uratorios, 12mo, flex. cloth, 1.50 
The Standard Cantatas, 12mo, flex. clotn, - 1.50 
The Standard Symphonies, 12 mo, flex. cloth, 1.60 


BISHOP SPALDING’S WORKS 


By Rt. Rev. J. L. SPaLprn@, Bishop of Peorta. 

“Bishop Spalding comes nearer being an essayist in edu- 
cation than any other American.’—Journal of Education, 
Boston.: 


Thoughts and Theories of Life and Edu- 


cation. 12mo, = - - = - $1.00 
Education aud the Higher Life. 12mo, - 1.00 
Things of the Mind. 12mo, - - - 1,00 
Means and Ends of Education, 12mo, - 1.00 


MRS. LATIMER’S WORKS 


By Mrs. EL1ZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 


“For telling situations and for startling effects, she cer- 
tainiy does not lack. She is always picturesque. In her 
analysis of character she displays a thorough mastery of 
her subject.’— The Daily Advertiser, Boston. 
Judea, From Cyrus to Titus, 537 B. C.—70 

A.D. 8vo, illustrated, - - = $2.50 
Spain in the 19th Century. 8vo, illustrated, 2.50 
ey in the 19th Century. $vo, illustrated, 2.650 


England in the 19th Century. $vo, illus- 
trated, - = = - - = - 2.50 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Century. 8vo, 
illustrated, - - = - = = 2.50 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century. 
Svo, illustrated, - - - - - 2.50 


France in the 19th Century. 8vo, illustrated, 2.50 
My Scrap-Book of the French Revolution, 
Svo, illustrated, - - =e Pen = 2. 


GROUND ARMS 


The Story ofa Life. A Romance of European Wars. 
Baroness BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Translated from the German by Alice Asbury A»bott. 
A New Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 


“The most eloquent appeal for universal peace we have 
read in years. . The story is one of the strongest 
works of fiction of the present decade.”’—The Arena. 


NATIONAL EPICS 


By KATE MILNER RABB. 12m0, $1.50. 


“These short stories cannot fail to awaken a curiosity 
which will only be satisfied with a larger study of the 
great epics of the world ’"—The Advance. 


THE LAW OF PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA 


By Tnomson JAY Hupson. (Highteenth Edition.) 12mo, 
$1.50. 


By 


“Throughout Mr. Hudson is discreet, candid, and rever- 
ent.”’—Congregationalist, Boston. 


4 SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


By THomson Jay Hupson. 12mo, $1.50. 


“This book is a masterly effort of convincing argument, 
and may be read with profit by scientist and scholar.”’— 
The Evening Wisconsin. 


THE JOURNAL OF COUNTESS 
KRASINSKA 


Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Translated 
from the Polish by Kasimir Dziekonska. With portrait 
and other illustrations. 16mo, gllt top, $1.25. 

“This book gtves, with charming naivete, a picturesque 
account of h'gh life in Poland at the middle of the last 
century—a life still pervaded by feudal traditions and cus- 
toms.”’—Zhe Nation, New York. 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By the Hon. Isaao N. AkNoLD. With an introduction by 
the Hon. KE. B. Wasburne. steel portrait. 8yvo, $1.50. 


“Tt is decidedly the best and most complete Life of Lin- 
coln that has yet appeared.’—Oontemporary Review, 
London. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF 
RECENT AUTHORS 


By Harrre TyNG GRiswoLtp. Withportraits. 12mo, $1.50. 

“These sketches are artistic specimens of condensed 
biography, in which the iotimate personality of the partic- 
ular author treated is presented with sympathetic discre- 
tion.’—Philadelphia Press. 


HOME LIFE OF GREAT AUTHORS 


By Harrre TyN@ GRISWOLD. With portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
“The author has shown rare discrimination in the treat- 

ment of her subject. The menw here provided wiil abun- 

dantly satisfy most readers.”—The Hxpress, Buffalo. 


New Books 


THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN 


By THomson Jay Hupson, LL.D., author of “The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” ‘‘A Scientific Demonstration of 
the Future Life.’’ 12mo, $1.50. In Press. 

This is a powerful and eloquent argument in favor of 

Christian Theism, based on the accepted facts of Evolu- 

tion and Psychology. 


THE HONEY-MAKERS 


By MarG@arEet W. Moruey, author of “A Song of Life,’’ 
“Life and Love.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
A scientific expos'tion of the bees structure, habits, 
etc., and a study of the literature of the world in regard to 
bees and honey. 


THE BEE PEOPLE 


By MarGaAReT W. Morey, author of “A Song of Life,” 
“Lifte-and Love.” Illustrated by the author. 12mo.$ .25. 
“A charming, instructive book.”’—The Outlook. 

“A book brimming over with joyous, healthy interest.” 

—The Beacon. 

“No child could fail to be interested in it.’—The Chris- 
tian Register, Boston. : 


THE:HOUSE_,OF THE WIZARD 


By Miss M., Imuay Taytor, author of ‘On the Red Statr- 
case,” ‘An Imperial Lover,” "A Yankee Volunteer.” 
12mo, $1.25. 

A powerfully dramatic tale of court life in England in 

King Henry VIII.'s time. A fascinating story of love, in- 

urigue, and superstition. : 


JUDEA 
From Cyrus to Titus. 537 B.C.-70 A.D. 


8vo, illus., $2.50. 
By ELIzABETH WORMELEY LaTimeR, author of “France 
in the 190m Century,” “Spaiain the 19th Century,” etc. 


A highly interesting account of the social, political, and 
religious history of the Jews for six hundred years. 


ON,GENERAL THOMAS'S STAFF 


A new volume of "'The Young Kentuckian Series.” By 
Byron A. DuNN, author of General Nelson’s Scout.’’ 
Illustrated. 12mo, 31.25. 

Continues the story of ‘‘General Nelson’s Scout,” and is 
replete with thrilling adventures and interesting sketches 
of great leaders in the Civil War. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, auther of “The Handsome Br :n- 
don,” “She Walks in Beauty,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

A charming story, in which the central figure is a win- 
some Irish maiden of gentle birth. 

“Tti/has delightful bits of character, quaint pictures of 
places and people, the true Irish atmosphere of sunny in- 
nocence and quick mirthfuiness, the social ease and in- 
souciance, the ready wit which is not to be analyzed—all 
the characteristics we look for are there.’—The World 
(London, Eng.). 


THOSE DALE GIRLS 


12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
inspiring.’’ — New 


By FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH. 


“Wholesome, high-principled, and 
York Sun. 

“A story which any girl might be the better for read- 
ing.’’— The Bookman. 

“Many are the delightful stories written of girls who are 
forced to battle with the world, but few are as vigorous 
and spirited as is this narrative.’—The St. Puul Globe. 


TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU 


By Marcurrite Bouvet, author of ‘Sweet William,’’ 
“‘My Lady,” etc. Illustrated by Helen Maitland Arm- 
strong. 12mo, $1.25. 

Five touching stories of the French Reyolution, purport- 
ing to be the youthful experiences of an aristocratic old 

French lady told to her grandchildren. 


A GENERAL SURVEY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Mary Frsuer, author of “A Group of French Critics.” 
12mo, gilt top, deckle edges, $1.50. 


Treats biographically and critically all the noteworthy 
names in our literature. A well-balanced, thoughtful, and 
inspiring work. i 


MOMENTS WITH ART 


Short Selections in Prose and verse for Lovers of Art. 
Collected and arranged by J.E.P.D. 16mo, gilt top, 
deckle edges, uniform with ‘Musical Moments,” $1.00. 


THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT 
and Other Poems. 


Being a Selection from the Poetical works of Jamus 
Tuomson. i6mo, gilt top, uncut edges, $1.25. : 
Illustrates the lighter vein as wellas the weird and 

sombre imagination of this celebrated poet. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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MEMORIALS © 
FOR = 


CHRISTMAS _ 


+s 


We have designed and executed 
for this festival season a large — 
amount of work in nietal for Altar 

Crosses, Vases, Desks, and Candle- 


sticks. Also Pulpits and Lecterns, 
om Be) 


org Sore ome desk, eagle, and angel form. Also - 
yd pe | Fonts in stone and foreign colored os 
| marbles, beautifully carved and with — 


mosaic enrichment. 


SEND FOR PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING 
WORK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


The ” William F, Morgan" Memorial, St. Thomas’ Church, New 


York City, is one of the many important commissions recently executed 59 CARMINE Sie 
in Marble with Mosaic Enrichment. Correspondence solicited for simi- ; - 


lar work desired, NEW YORK. js 


Popular New Novels. | 


THE KING’S MIRROR. | 


eZ) @i;"2. By Antuony Hopz. 12mo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1 50. 
London Spectator: ‘‘Surpasses all his earlier ventures.”’ 


Pacner De A DOUBLE THREAD. 


Li i A A D G 4 r 
teers ¢ a 2 By ELLEN THoRNEYCROFT Fow.er, author of “Concerning Isabel 
- Carnaby,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
- Boston Herald: ‘Even more gay, clever, and bright than Concerning |, 
; : Tsabel Canraby.”’ 
Y AD RE ji ey =) The 340th Thousand of 
ad ES DAVID HARUM. 
4, 2 i 
Be 88G 2 Be By Epwarp Norges Wxstcorr. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


London Academy: “David Harum remains—David Harum will remain 
a convincing and delightful creation, and a memorable one.”’ 


AVERAGES. 


By ELEANOR Stuart. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 
Chicago Times-Herald: ‘The ‘author of ‘Averages’ has no need of 
@ @ aa B striving after cleverness. It comes naturally to her.”’ é 
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By Epwarp F. Benson, author of “Dodo.” 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


7} A Literature: ‘‘A novelof mark. Its character drawing is vigorous, its | 
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THE WHITE TERROR. 


A Romance. By Frrix Gras. Translated from the Provencal | 
Daa by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. Uniform with ‘The Reds of the | 
© ORD a. Midi” and “The Terror.” 16mo. Cloth, $1 50. (Ready Shortly ) 
“In ‘The White Terror’ M. Gras paints with singular vividness the 
e strange conditions offered in the Midi after the more familiar events of 
0 1 eee 5 A 5 the French Revolution in Paris. He shows the alternating triumphs and 1 
OXFORD q ‘ reverses of Whites and Reds, and the lengthening of the shadow cast by 
: A Napoleon, while throughout all these stormy and adventurous scenes there 
passes the appealing figure of Adeline, daughter of a murdered Royalist.’’ 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


HE SUCCESS OF BRITISH ARMS 
last week in the Soudan, in which the 
Khalifa, as a disturbing element, was 
forever eliminated, marks the end of 

aggressive resistance to the march of civil- 
ization in Central Africa. The Khalifa, suc- 
cessor to El Mahdi who defeated and executed 
Gordon, was a power amongst the fanatical 
Dervishes, continually exciting them to 
war upon their enemies, the English. His 
escape after the decisive victory of General 
Kitchener was the incomplete feature of 
British success, and his final removal, with 
the complete rout of his forces, leaves the 
English in undisputed and peaceful posses- 
sion of a vast expanse of territory which 
will now be placed under modern influences. 
Parts of the Soudan have inexhaustible ag- 
ricultural resources, which can now be de- 
veloped. Possession of the territory will 
also in a measure aid in the projection of 
the Cape to Cairo railway project. 
a 
ROOKLYN IS THE SCENE OF THE 
bursting of a financial bubble, the ma 
sority of sufferers being people not in posi- 
tion to lose any amount of money. The plan, 
worked by one William F. Miller, under 
the name of the Franklin Syndicate, offered 
small investors ten ver cent. interest week- 
ly, and operated something after the chain- 
letter abomination. Itis said that an amount 
estimated at $4,000,000 is involved in the 
swindle, and the manager, Miller, succeeded 
in getting away with about $1,250,000, a 
greater portion of the balance having been 
returned to investors in interest payments. 
To those unacquainted with financial opera- 
tions, the statement of Miller that his abili- 
ty to earn excessive interest was through 
private information as to coming move- 
ments of grain and stocks, was credible. 
The only lesson to be deduced from the 
operation and collapse of the Franklin Syn- 
dicate, is that any plan promising more than 
legitimate returns from investments is in 
the nature of a gold brick. 
= 
IME WAS,BEFORE THE ADVENT OF 
the foreign correspondent, when the visit 
of one monarch to another did not have 
especial significance. But recent events 
serve to show the progress of modern daily 
journalism. Emperor William of Ger- 
many chose to pay a visit to his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, and correspondence 
at once unearthed deep political significance. 
The visit is entirely unofficial, and not 
marked by official dinnérs or other demon- 
strations; yet, according to correspondents 
whose occult powers are singularly devel- 
oped, the object is to settle matters in con- 
nection with the Transvaal war. While a 
guest of the Queen, Emperor William, ac- 
companied by the Prince of Wales, spent a 
day with the Duke and Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, at historic Blenheim. As the Duchess 
was an American girl, we are advised that 
this call is significant, as indicating a desire 


on the part of the Emperor for an alliance 
between America, England, and Germany. 
Great are the strides of modern journalism. 


eee 


ATEST ADVICES FROM THE PHIL- 
ippines indicate a further weakening of 
resistance, and a probability that submission 
to American authority willsoon be complete. 
While the movement to surround the prin- 
ciple body of Filipinos, headed by Aguinaldo, 
was not entirely successful, since the leader 
and the majority of his followers escaped 
through the meshes of the net, it served to 
demonstrate to the natives the power of the 
American forces, and will thus have a salu- 
tary effect. Statements of prominent native 
leaders and former officials of the so-called 
Aguinaldo cabinet, now within the American 
lines, are in effect that disintegration is at 
work, and that the opposing forces are 
broken into small bands, unable to offer 
united resistance. The son and mother of 
Aguinaldo have fallen into the hands of the 
American forces, which is proof of the thor- 
ough demoralization of the Filipino army. 
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ROM BEING A POPULAR IDOL, AD- 

miral Dewey dropped in a day, in the 
minds of many, to a subject for severe de- 
nunciation, and was quickly reinstated to 
popular favor. The action of a few unthink- 
ing and unreasoning writers in hastily de- 
nouncing the Admiral for transferring the 
gift home to Mrs. Dewey. was responsible 
for a storm of criticism, but subsequent 
events, of course, exonerated him com- 
pletely. Critics were hasty, first, in speak- 
ing of the home asa gift of the nation, when 
the reverse was the case. The real gift of 
the nation was the thanks of Congress, and 
a handsome sword; the home was the gift 
or expression of a few thousand individuals, 
During the process of his transformation 
into a ‘‘hero,’? Admiral Dewey in no wise 
relinquished his rights as a private citizen, 
and whatever his action in regard to his 
home, there can be no just ground for criti- 
cism so long as it is retained for his use. 
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HAT THE LIFE OF A “HERO” IS 
not altogether pleasant, albeit of desira- 
ble flavor, is no better illustrated than in 
the case of Brigadier General Funston. His 
experience as Colonel of the Twentieth Kan- 
sas afforded the opportunity for the man, 
and universal acclamation followed, as well 
as an appointment as Brigadier. Now envi- 
ous friends and politicians spread tales re- 
garding his career which on their face bear 
the stamp of untruth. 


—soe —_ 
NTERNAL AFFAIRS OF SPAIN ARE 
drifting toward a climax which may result 


in civil war. The signing of the treaty of 
peace in Paris left Spain most impover- 


ished in resources, as well as available cash, 


and the only alternative was excessive tax- 
ation. Catalonia is already in a state ap- 
proaching revolution. At the close of the 
war the commercial classes of that province 
petitioned the government for radical finan- 
cial reform, and the adjustment of taxation 
which is now injurious to commercial and 
financial interests. Commercial bodies 
throughout Spain endorsed this petition. 
The Catalonians demand complete self-gov- 
ernment and self-taxation, paying a fixed 
quota into the imperial treasury. At pres- 
ent forty per cent. of the revenue raised in 
Catalonia goes to sustain a swarm of incom- 
petent and unnecessary officials. Failing to 
secure the reforms asked, merchants of Bar- 
celona refused to pay taxes, whereupon the 
government adopted stringent measures, 
suspending constitutional rights, and pro- 
claiming military law. 


ee ad 


APTAIN LEARY,NAVAL GOVERNOR 
of the Island of Guam, one of the least of 
our newly acquired colonial possessions, is 
inaugurating an order of things which may 
well be emulated by those officials who may 
later be placed in charge of more important 
stations. The natives of Guam, while docile 
if tactfully handled, do not possess a high 
moral code; neither are they characterized 
by habits of industry. In order to raise 
the tone of the island, and elevate his sub- 
jects to a better appreciation of the benefits 
they are to derive from becoming an Amer- 
ican possession, Governor Leary has issued 
an important proclamation. Every inhab- 
itant without a trade or habitual occupation 
is ordered to engage in agricultural pur- 
suits and poultry raising, and those who 
have no land will be alloted a plot by the 
government. Polygamy will no longer be 
tolerated, and- to enforce proper marriage 
relations, a civil officer is detailed to per- 
form the marriage rite, to which the natives 
willingly submit. 
; —-at— 
ROM TIME TO TIME, REPORTS 
have come from Finland of distress and 
dissatisfaction caused by the Russianizing of 
the country. From present happenings, it 
does not appear that Russia is pursuing the 
most honorable course with respect to the 
Finnish people. Rather than submit to Rus- 
sian government, and in a measure sink 
their nationality into that of Russia, many 
inhabitants of the country, particularly 
young men, are moving to establish them- 
selves where greater liberty can be enjoyed. 
To this end a delegation recently visited 
Canada, and being satisfied that the country 
is ready with a hospitable welc me, have 
arranged for the settlement in a rich, but 
thinly populated, agricultural section, of a 
colony which will eventually number many 
thousands. Canadian officials have shown a 
disposition to make whatever concessions are 
necessary for the welfare of the immi- 
grants, : 
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The News of the Church 


The Sunday School 


Public Lectures in New York 


The course of lectures on ‘‘Christian Kuowl- 
edge,’’ under the auspices of the Sunday School 
Commission, has been extended to include a 
number of additional lectures. President G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, lectured Nov. 
18th,on ‘'The religious content of a child’s mind,”’ 
and on Nov. 25th, Prof. F. M. McMurray, of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, took 
for his theme, ‘‘The use of biography in reli- 
gious instruction.’ Subsequent lectures will be 
delivered as follows: On Dec. 2nd, Prof. Chas. 
Foster Kent, of Brown University, on ‘The use 
of geography in religious instruction”; Dec. 9th, 
the Rev. Dr. Geo. Hodges, dean of the Episcopal 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., on ‘'The 
content of religious instruction,’”’ and Dec. 16th, 
Bishop Doane,of Albany, on ‘‘The educational 
work of the Christian Church.” The chairman 
of the commission is the Rey. Pascal Harrower; 
the secretary, the Rev. Dr. W. Walter Smith, 
and the treasurer, Mr. Harry H. Pike. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 


Hight branches have been established in 
South Carolina. The work of these amounted 
last year to about $407. 


The Iowa Branch 


Under arrangements with the Bishop and the 
Board of Missions, the diocesan president has 
just completed a tour of 23 of the parishes and 
missions,the journey consuming between five and 
six weeks. Everywhere the outlook was found 
encouraging, the attendance at all the 23 meet- 
ings being at least double, and the interest three 
times what it would have been some years ago. 
The work of the Junior Auxiliary in the Sun- 
day schools also received, it is believed, a de- 
cided impetus. New work was inaugurated at 
Albia, Boone, Chariton, East Des Moines, 
Mooar, Mt. Pleasant, and Oskaloosa, and the 
branch at Iowa City revived. Dyersville and 
Grace church,Council Bluffs, have also come into 
the ranks within the last few months, so that 
the Auxiliary is now organized in 44 of the par- 
ishes and missions of the diocese. The workof 
visitation and organization will be vigorously 
carried on through the remainder of the con- 
vention year. The influence of Bishop Morri- 
son’s missionary zeal is felt and recognized in 
every part of the diocese. 


The Daughters of the King 


The 7th annual convention was held in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., Nov. 15th-17th. On Nov. 15th, Quiet 
Hours were held in St. Luke's church from 3 to 
5 p.m., conducted by the Rev. Wyllys Rede, D. D. 
The subject of the addresses were ‘‘The King,”’ 
“The Kingdom,” ‘‘The Daughters of the King;” 
silent prayer, meditation, and the singing of 
hymns between each one, concluding with a re- 
consecration to the service of the King. The 
service was a véry solemn and impressive one, 
and was largely attended. 

Nov. 16th, the convention opened with Morn- 
ing Prayer and a corporate celebration of the 
Holy Communion. The Rt. Rev. Cleland Kin- 
loch Nelson, D.D., delivered the charge to the 
convention. He said that this was the first 
national body of our Church people ever met in 
the far South, and spoke of the gratification felt 
by the people of Atlanta in having the conven- 
tion in their midst. He said ‘‘the Order was an 
inner circle within the Church, whose work was 
only spiritual, and thus filled a place that no 
other organization occupies.” 

At 11:30 the delegates repaired to the Sym. 
phony Club House. The roll call showed 14 
States represented, with large delegations from 
all the important cities of the country. Mrs. E. 
A. Bradley, of New York city, president of the 


Order, made the opening address, reviewing the 
work of the past year. She stated that a move- 
ment had been started looking toward the or- 
ganization of a junior branch of the Order, to be 
composed of young girls who have not been con- 
firmed, with the purpose of fitting them to be- 
come members of the older Order. Mrs. Brad- 
ley also spoke of St. Luke’s chapter in Atlanta, 
as having furnished a missionary from the 
Order, Miss Charley Warnock who is now doing 
missionary work among the girls and women of 
St. Peter’s and Our Saviour parishes in Shan- 
ghai, China. 

The secretary, Miss E. L. Ryerson, of New 
York, reported the work done during the past 
year: 44 new chapters have been organized, and 
a membership of over 1,000 gained. The Order 
has now 15,000 members, and flourishes in the 
United States, Canada, England, Australia, and 
the West Indies. In England the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is the patron of the Order, and the 
Bishop of London is the visitor, and organizes 
the new chapters that come in. Committees 
were appointed and reports made. Addresses 
of welcome were made by the rector of St. 
Luke’s, the Rey. Charles A. Jessup, and Mrs. E 
G. Warner, of the Incarnation chapter, Atlanta. 
The Bishop remained through the entire meet- 
ing. Members of the clergy also were present. 
A delightful luncheon was served in the base- 
ment of St. Luke’s church. 

In the afternoon the subjects discussed were: 
“The motive of the work,’ Mrs. Leslie Pell 
Clarke, Orlando, Fla.; “The method of the 
work,” Mrs. Wyllys Rede, Atlanta, Ga.; ‘'The 
results of the work,”’ Mrs. John Moncure, Phil- 
adelphia. From 5 p.m. to 6:30,an informal re- 
ception was tendered the delegates at the epis- 
copal residence, by Bishop and Mrs. Nelson, 
assisted by the St. Luke’s chapter and some of 
the leading Church people of Atlanta. Refresh- 
ments were served. At night there was a public 
meeting at St. Luke’s. The church was crowd- 
ed. Bishop Nelson presided. In the chancel, 
besides the rector of St. Luke’s and dean of the 
cathedral, there were eight clergymen. Ad 
dresses were to have been made by the Bishops 
of Florida and South Carolina, but they were 
delayed in reaching the convention, and their 
subjects were taken by the Rev. T. C. A. Pise 
who spoke on ‘“‘The motive of prayer,’’ and the 
Rev, Wyllys Rede, on ‘‘The coming kingdom.” 
The last speaker was the Rey. Albion W. 
Knight, dean of the cathedral, whose subject 
was ‘The life of prayer and service.’? The 
music was beautifully rendered by the full 
vested choir. 


On Friday, the 17th, Holy Communion was 
celebrated in St. Luke’s church at 7 a.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer with litany at 104. m.; at 10:30 con- 
vention met in theSymphony Club House. The 
Rev. Mr. Jessup opened the meeting with prayer, 
after which the Daughters’ hymn wassung. The 
subject for discussion was: ‘Our difficulties”; 
“Tn country,’’ was presented by Miss Minnie D. 
Ryerson, of New York city; ‘In town,” by Mrs. 
William Barnes, of College Point, L. I., and ‘In 
city,’ by Miss Irene R. Smiley, of Atlanta. This 
was followed by a conference on details of the 
work, closing with a question box. At2pP.m., 
the following officers were elected: Mrs. E. A. 
Bradley, of New York city, president; Mrs. J. 
W. Peck, of New Haven, Conn., and Mrs. E. J. 
Warner, of Morrisania, N. Y., vice-presidents; 
Miss Elizabeth L. Ryerson, New York, secre- 
tary; Mrs. J. H. Kahrs, of New York, treasurer. 
The council: Mrs. Thomas U. Dudley, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Thomas L. Jones, Seymour, Conn.; 
Mrs. David Sisson, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. John 
B. Falkner, Germantown, Pa.; Mrs. John Mon- 
cure, Philadelphia; Mrs. F. P. Wells, Minneap- 
olis; Mrs. W. L. Davenport, Anacostia, D. C.; 
Mrs. Still, cathedral church, Atlanta; Mrs. 
Denmead, Baltimore; Miss Minnie Ryerson, 
New York. Invitations were received asking 
that Minneapolis and Pittsburgh be candidates 
for the next convention, Bishop Whitehead 


writing a personal letter, which was read during 
the session. A vote was given in favor of Pitts- — 
burgh. Addresses by Mrs. W. G. Davenport, of 
Anacostia, D. C., on ‘'The work for girls,’’ and 
by Miss Julia P. Morand, of New York city, on 
‘‘Mission work,” closed the convention which 
was one of the most successful in the history of 
the Order. 


Canada 


At the semi-annual meeting in October of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Board of 
Canada, the important step of organizing as an 
independent foreign missionary society was 
taken, severing connection with the old English 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospels after 
much consultation, both with the S. P. G., and 
Bishop Awdrey, of Tokio, Japan. 


Diocese of Quebec 


A very interesting service was held in the 
cathedral, Quebec, on the Sunday before the 
Canadian troops sailed for the Transvaal. 
They left Quebec in the steamship “Sardinian,” 
on the following Tuesday. Of the 1,000 men, 
600 belonged to the Anglican Church. At the > 
morning celebration of the Holy Communion 800 
of the soldiers participated, and by special or- 
der of the General, none of the men left the 
church till the Celebration was concluded. The 
congregation remained also. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. G. F. Scott. By order of the 
General, 500 copies of the sermon were placed 
on the “Sardinian” for use among the men. 
The Rev. John Almond, a young man who has 
been doing good mission work on the Labrador 
coast, volunteered to go as Church of England 
chaplain to the Canadian contingent. Mr. Al- 
mond graduated at Bishop’s College, Lenoxville, - 
The Bishop has given his clergy a choice of 
prayers for use during the war. Heheld several 
Confirmations in the township during the latter 
part of November, and arranged to consecrate * 
the church at Kinnear’s Mills, on St. Audrew’s 
Day. A handsome brass altar cross has been 
placed in St. Barnabas’ church, North Hatley, 
by Miss Jennie Daves, of Baltimore, Md., as 
a memorial of her father. The Rev. H. R. 
Sargent, of the Order of the Holy Cross, West- 
minster, Md., has been conducting a/series of. 
services in St. Matthew’s church; Quebec, in 
connection with its dedication festival. 


Diocese of Montreal 


The Bishop held a Confirmation in Christ 
church cathedral, Montreal, on the 23d Sunday 
after Trinity. Land has been given for a new ° 
church in the south-eastern suburb of Montreal, © 
which it is hoped will be erected next spring, to 
be called the Belcher memorial, in memory of 
the late Canon Belcher, who labored long in 
that district. There was a large attendance at 
the meeting of the Sunday School Institute at 
Shawville, for the county of Pontiac, lately. A 
number of the clergy were present. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.O.L., Bishop — 
It is pleasant news to the diocese to learn 
that, during the past week, Bishop McLaren . 
has been feeling more like himself than for two 
months past. 


Announcement is made that the annual meet- 
ing of the North-eastern deanery will take 


place on Monday, Dec. 5th, a month later than 


usual. 
oa 


On Nov. 13th, the Rey. Dr. Wilson, rector of 
St. Mark's, read a paper before the Western 
Society of the Army of the Potomac, entitled, 
“The associations of the Potomac River.’? 
Under the auspices of the local Brotherhood 
chapter, he is now delivering a course of lec: 
tures, in the parish house, on Church history. 


The Rev. G. B. Wright was called away to 


Michigan early last week by the serious base 
of his mother, : 
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The Rey. E. M. Thompson has been appointed 
to St. John’s, Naperville; in connection with 
which is St. Andrew's, Downer’s Grove. 


A series of talks on the Book of Common 
Prayer is being given in the parish house of the 
church of the Redeemer, South Park, on Thurs- 
day evenings, under the auspices of the Broth- 
erhood of St.. Andrew, by Mr. E. A. Bernays, 
M. A., of Oxford University, England. 


A Greek Church 


An event of interest to Churchmen is the re— 
cent recording of a deed conveying the property 
at Johnson and 12th sts., 43 by 100 ft., to the 
Greek Church;the consideration named being 
$10,000. The Greeks on the West Side who have 
now a settled priest, have re named the chapel 
Hagia Trias, or Holy Trinity. It will be remem- 
bered that the closing of St. Stephen’s mission, 
three years ago, was necessitated by the re- 
moval of Church people, the neighborhood te- 
coming a residence district of Greeks and 
Israelites. 


Offering for St. Luke’s Hospital 


On Sunday last, as directed by the canon. 
Inasmuch as that taken up in Grace church 
amounted to $1,300, or almost as much as all 
the churches of the diocese gave collectively 
last year, there is ground for expecting a hand- 
some total this year. 


The Clerica 

The monthly meeting met at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, on Monday, Nov. 14th, on the invitation of 
Mrs. Stires, of Grace church. The gathering 
was almost the largest in the life of this associa- 
tion which has done so much in bringing 
together and making known to each other the 
clergymen’s wives. There was a certain fitness 
in having this first anniversary at the residence 
ofthe rector of Grace; for the very first meet- 
ing at which the Clerica was inaugurated, was 
held at Mrs. Clinton Locke’s house, thea chosen 
president, whose husband, the esteemed dean, 
had been for two thirds of a century rector of 
Grace church. 


The Choir Festival 

Held on the evening of St. Cecilia’s Day in the 
three churches, and very well attended. In St. 
James’, eight choirs were represented by an 
aggregate of 306 choristers from Ascension, 
Atonement, St. Mark’s, Evanston; All Saints’, 
Ravenswood; Our Saviour’s, St. Chrysostom’s, 
St. Peter’s, and S°. James’. The combined choirs 
were under the direction of Mr. William Smed- 
ley, with Elias A. Breden as organist. The 
Rey, T. A. Snively, president of the Diocesan 
Choir Association, gave an address on the three- 
fold aspect of Church music, as appealing to the 
senses, as an aid to devotion, and as an accom- 
paniment to worship. At Grace church the 
Rey. E. M. Stires made a short address; here 
most of the South-side choirs were represented, 
the choristers numbering about 300; Har- 
rison Wild presiding at the organ, Ger- 
ald F. Stewart acting as choirmaster pro tem. 
At the cathedral the choirs represented, besides 
that of SS. Peter and Paul, were Emmanuel, 
La Grange; St. Barnabas’, St. Luke’s, Calvary, 
and St. Andrew’s, about 200 representatives in 
all, with Arthur H. Fischer as choirmaster, and 
Ellis EF Chamas organist. The dean, the Rev. L. 
Pardee, gave a-short address. This eighth an- 
nual choir festival, while not :o imposing a 
spectacle as when some years ago nearly 1,400 
choristers sang on the stage of the Auditorium, 
yields to none of its seven predecessors in the 
elevating character of its music, or in the solem- 
nity surrounding its rendition. 
Conference of the Clergy 

Thirty-two of the clergy attended the fort- 
nightly conference in the library of the clergy 
house at the cathedral. on Monday morning, 
when the Rev. C. P. Anderson presided, and the 
Rev. Dr. Little, chairman of the committee on 
subjects, introduced “Scriptural difficulties,” as 
the topic for discussion, in which several pres - 
ent participated. 
Death of Mr. Calkins of Trinity Parish 

In the death of Mr. Calkins, Trinity church 


The Living Church 


loses one of its oldest members, for many years 
a vestryman, the diocese at large a venerable 
Churchman, and the community a highly res- 
pected citizen. Mr. Calkins, who was 76 years 
of age, was taken ill a few days ago at his sum- 
mer residence, Lake Geneva. He leaves a 
widow, one daughter, and four sons, 


New York 


fienry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. Margaret’s church is contemplating the 
erection of a church building. 


Improvements have been made to the property 
of St. Stephen’s church, Melrose, Greater New 
York. 


Bishop Hare, of South Dakota, will continue 
to act for Bishop Potter till about the middle of 
December. 


The Church Temperance Society is moving 
for improved arrangements for the care and re- 
form of inebriates, through means of a State 
reformatory. 


St. Mark’s Parish 

Has undertaken a new work for women of the 
East side, to be centred at St. Mark’s chapel, 
under the direction of Deaconess Von Brockdorf. 
A society known as St. Mark’s Society for Work 
Among Women, has been organized toco operate, 
with the following officers; President, Mrs. 
Cornelius B. Mitchell; vice-president, Mrs. 
Howland Davis; secretary, Miss S. M. Shipper; 
treasurer, Mrs. Chas. E. Goodhue. 


Church Periodical Club 

At the 12th annual meeting just held at the 
Church Missions House, the Rev. Morgan Dix, 
D.D., D.C. L., occupied the chair. A plan for 
association with the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions, was considered. Officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, Miss Florence Taylor; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. D. T. Hoag, Mrs. B. W. Strong, 
Mrs. John Avery, Mrs. A. M. Sawyer, Miss A. 
H. Laight, Mrs. C G Lee, Miss E. P. Getty, 
Miss E. W. Fanning; general secretary, Mrs. J. 
L. Chapin; recording secretary, Mrs. George 
M. Christian; treasurer, Mrs. KE. P. Johnson; 
treasurer of the endowment fund, Mrs. D. T. 
Hoag. Additional members of the executive 
committee. Mrs. Frank Shepperd, Miss Agnes 
Lathers. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


At the annual meeting of the council of the 
diocese, just held at Calvary parish house, the 
following officers were elected: President, Miss 
EK. H. Wesner; vice-presidents, Miss:C. E. Mar- 
shall, Mrs. G. W. Murdoch, and Miss Ford; 
chairman of the immigration committee, Mrs. J. 
S. Day; chairman on the committée on educa- 
tion, Mrs. J. S. Day; members of the council for 
three years, Mrs. W. L. Bull, Miss J. Du B. 
Roberts, Miss E, T. Agnew, Miss Campbell, and 
Miss Amy Rayson. The purchase of the sum- 
mer house of the society, at Huntington, N. Y., 
has been secured, and $5,000 is to be raised for 
alterations and the essential outlays involved. 
A conference was held at night, at which pa- 
pers were read on ‘‘How should a girl’s religion 
affect her home life?” ‘‘What are advantages 
and objections to domestic service?’? “Should 
reading novels be encouraged or discouraged?’ 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi Wiiliam Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
An amateur performance of the ‘‘Mikado”’ was 
given on Thursday evening, 23d ult., at the parish 
house of the South Memorial church of the Ad- 
vocate, for the benefit of the embroidery guild. 


Bishop Whitaker, on Nov. 20th, opened the 
exercises in celebration of ‘‘Philadelphia Day,”’ 
at the National Export Exposition, with prayer, 
and invoked the Divine blessing upon American 
labor and commercial activity. There were 
about 2,000 present in the auditorium. 


A Woman’s Exchange 


St. Mary’s Aid of St. Mary’s church, Hamil- 
ton Village, has organized a Woman’s Exchange. 
Every one is invited to become a consignor. 
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Sales will be held in the parish building, Locust 
st. below 40th, every Saturday morning. 


St. Paul’s Church, Cheltenham 


On the Ist ult., the vestry unanimously elect- 
ed the Rey. J. Thompson Cole, rector, in succes- 
sion to the Rev. Dr. Edward W. Appleton who 
now becomes rector emeritus. On Sunday, 19th 
ult., the new rector conducted his first ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Church service.”’ 


Italian Church Anniversary 


The 17th anniversary of the Italian mission 
church, L’Emmanuello, was celebrated on Sun- 
day afternoon, 19th ult., in Holy Trinity church, 
Philadelphia, with appropriate services. The 
Rey. F. W. Tomkins who preached the anni~ 
versary sermon, took as his text, ‘‘The stranger 
that is within thy gates” (Exodus xx: 10), and 
dwelt on the duty which we owe the foreign 
element in our country. The Rev. M. Zara 
who is in charge of the mission, made a brief 
statement of its activity during the past year, 
and reported its affairs as being in a very flour- 
ishing condition. 

The Northwest Convocation 


Is endeavoring to erect a parish house for its 
new mission, at 25th st. and Lehigh ave., Phila- 
delphia, and has ab_ut $3,500 on hand for the 
purpose. The plans were prepared early last 
summer, but until the balance needed ($2,500) is 
supplied, the building will not be begun. The 
Sunday School Association of the diocese has 
promised one half of its Advent offering, and 
itis hoped that other funds may be contributed 
early in the coming year, so that this much- 
needed building can be erected. The mission is 
now located in a small rented house, but it needs 
more room for its work. The neighborhood is 
rapidly building up, and the site selected is just 
the place for a thriving church. The Rev. Dr. 
J. N. Blanchard is now dean of the convocation, 
in succession to the late Rev. Dr. Benjamin 
Watson. 


St. Clement’s Patronal Festival 


Was celebrated with great dignity on the 23d 
ult. There were four celebrations of the Holy 
Eucharist in the early morning, and the fifth 
was at 11 A. M., sung by the Rev. A. W. Doran, 
assisted by the Rev. Messrs. C. C. Quinn and 
F. D. Ward. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. H. A. Oberly, of Elizabeth, N. J. The 
music was Stainer in A, which was well render- 
ed, the quartet of bassos adding greatly to the 
effectiveness. The service was preceded by a 
solemn procession around the church, during 
which the choir sang the triumphal ‘“‘And O 
Zion, Blest City,’ from Gade’s ‘‘The Crusaders.” 
In the evening, the parish tea was held in St. 
Clement’s Hall. 


St. Timothy’s Club Anniversary 


St. Timothy’s Workingmen’s Club and Insti- 
tute, of Roxboro, on Sunday evening, 19th ult., 
began the celebration of its 26th anniversary by 
attending services in the parish church. The 
anniversary sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Elwood Worcester. On Monday evening, at 
the club house, the Rev. R. H. Dennison, rector 
of St. Timothy’s, and president of the organiza- 
tion, offered prayer, and subsequently addressed 
the members. He was followed by Messrs. J. 
Vaughan Merrick, G.W.Bromley, Wm.Johnston, 
and others. James Christie, on behalf of Henry 
Manger, a member, presented the club with life— 
sized water-color portraits of J. Vaughan and 
Wm. H. Merrick. The secretary reported that 
the organization had doubled its membership 
during the last year, and that it is ina more 
prosperous condition financially and otherwise 
than at any time in its history. The treasurer 
reported receipts, $858 22; expenditures, $674.77. 
Music was furnished by the Primrose Quar- 
tette, an orchestra, and by Mrs. Bert Christie 
on the piano. 


Annual Dinner of the Church Club 


Was given on Thursday evening, 23d ult., at 
the Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. About 160 
members and guests were in attendance. The 
rooms were decorated with chrysanthemnums, 
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and the table was arranged in the shapeof a 
gridiron. George C. Thomas, president of the 
club, acted as toast master. On his right was 
Bishop Whitaker, and on his left, Bishop Satter- 
lee. A number of prominent city rectors were 
present. Mr. Thomas delivered the opening ad- 
dress, referring briefly to the work accomplished 
in Kensington, during the past year, by the 
Boys’ club. Bishop Satterlee followed with a 
powerful address on missions, and gave some in- 
teresting statistics of the Anglican Church. 
John H. Cole, president of the Church club of 
New York, spoke of ‘‘Indifference.’? The Rev. 
Dr. J. Lewis Parks, of New York, made a long 
address on ‘‘The theological situation,’ both 
past and present, and was loudly applauded. 
The Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., followed with an address on much the 
same lines; and Geo. Wharton Pepper concluded 
with a discourse on ‘‘The ethics of controversy.”’ 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 
Trinity Parish, Muscatine 
Nov. 8th, the Bishop visited this parish, the 
Rev. W. Parry-Thomas, rector, and preached 
to a crowded congregation. A class of seven 
received the rite of Confirmation; this is the 
second class during the year. The Bishop ad- 
dressed earnest words to the newly confirmed. 
The new girls’ vested choir did their part well. 
In answer to a fervent appeal from the he d of 
the diocese for funds for diocesan missions,there 
was a liberal response. 


Hope Church, Fort Madison 


The Bishop, on the 7th inst., held his second 
Confirmation in the past year, when a class of 
10 was presented; making a total of 26 in 12 
months. The Bishop preached an impressive 
sermon. The music was of a high order, even 
for this well-known choir. Simper’s ‘‘Honor the 
Lord with thy substance,’’ was the anthem, and 
the Sanctus and Benedictus from Gounod’s Messe 
Solennelle were effectively rendered for the offer- 
tory, which was for diocesan missions. The 
guild of the Royal Cross tendered the Bishop a 
very pleasant reception in the rectory at the 
conclusion of the services, which was largely at- 
tended. In addition to the offering, pledges 
were given for about $50 a year to diocesan mis- 
sions. 


St. Paul’s Church, Des Moines 
During the summer this church was thor- 
oughly cleaned, repaired, and newly frescoed, 
by direction of the vestry, and a costly velvet 
carpet for the entire church was presented by 
the Helping Hand society, the cost of the carpet 
and frescoing amounting to about $1,200. On 
the first Sunday of October the annual parish 
choir festival took place, and $250 was awarded 
in prizes to the choir boys. The vested choir 
numbers 75 voices of men, women, and boys, 
under the general directionof the rector, the 
Rev. J. Everist Cathell, §.T.D, Mr. James 
Farmer, organist, and Mrs. H. R. Reynolds, 
choir director. It isone of the very best choirs 
of the Middle West, and reflects great credit upon 
Mrs. Reynolds. On Sunday, Oct. 12th, Bishop 
Morrison inaugurated in St. Paul’s parish a 
series of diocesan missionary services, to beheld 
throughout the diocese. Addresses were made 
at the morning service by Bishop Edsall, of 
North Dakota, Mr. Arthur Ryerson, of Chicago, 
Bishop Morrison, and Dr. Cathell. At the close 
young men distributed blank pledge cards, 
with the result that $1,200 was pledged for the 
missions of the diocese, payable before May, 
1900. It would have been difficult to determine 
who was made most happy by the result, the 
Bishop, the rector, or the congregation. At 
3p. M. there was a large gathering of the Sun- 
day schools of the city—St. Paul’s, St. Luke’s, 
and the Good Shepherd, led by the choir of St. 
Paul’s. Bishops Morrison and Edsall made ad- 
dresses full of inspiration. At the evening 
service Bishop Edsall preached to another large 
congregation. On the evening before, the men 
of St. Paul’s parish gave a banquet at the Kirk- 
. wood House, in honor of Bishops Morrison and 


The Diving Church 


Edsall and7Mr. Ryerson. -Thiszparish has two 
candidates for Holy Orders, and two postulants, 
four lay-readers, and a large and flourishing 
Sunday school, of which Mr. Henry S. Nollen is 
superintendent. 


Ohio 
F Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
St. Mark’s Church, Cleveland 


The Oriental opera, ‘‘Egypta,”’ under the aus- 
pices of the Men’s Club, was given at Gray’s Ar- 
mory for three successive nights, to large and 
appreciative audiences. Over 200 singers are 
in the cast of the production, besides a chorus 
of 170 little children. The opera tells the story 
of the life of Moses, and the music, as well as 
the costumes and scenery, is beautiful. The 
proceeds of the entertainment are to go towards 
paying for the fine organ which has just been 
placed in St. Mark’s church. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishop 
The debt upon the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Clinton, has been reduced to $796 from 
$1,910. 


Mr. C. B. B. Bowser, a Congregational minis- 
ter, has come into the Church, and as lay-reader 
will have charge of Christ church, Rockdale. 


St. John’s church, East Boston, is now roofed, 
but some time will elapse before the consecra- 
tion, as more money is needed. 

Bishop’s Appointments 
DECEMBER! 
1. Evening, St. Luke’s, Linden.o 
3 A.JM., church of Our Saviour, Middleboro; P. M, 
Trinity church, Bridgewater. 

5. Evening, Trinity church, Weymouth. 

9. Evening, St. John’s, Fall River. 
Fall River: A. M., church of the Ascension; P. 
M., St. James’ and St. Stephen’s; evening, St. 
Mark’s. 
Evening, Grace church, North Attleboro’. 
Evening, St. Paul’s, Dedham. 
Taunton: A.M., St. Thomas’; 
John’s, 
Evening, St. John’s, Franklin. 
Evening, St. John’s, Saugus. 
A. M., St. Michael’s, Milton. 
A. M., St. Mary’s church for Sailors, East Bos- 
ton; evening, St. Mary’s, Dorchester. 
A Nurse Honored 


A picture of Miss R. H. Walworth, one of the 
nurses in the Spanish-American war, and a true 
heroine of that event, has been hung in All 
Saints’ parish rooms, Attleborough, after a short 
service to her memory, conducted by the rectors 
the Rey. J. L. Tryon. She was graduated from 
Vassar College in the class of 1896. 


Mission for Seamen 


Mr. Stanton H. King, the efficient superin- 
tendent of this mission in Charlestown, is carry- 
ing on a large work among that class, and keep- 
ing them from the many temptations that 
surround the docks. The mission is open daily 
from 8 a.m. to 10 P.m., and every sailor is 
welcome to make the place his temporary home. 


The Boston Clericus 

Edward Atkinson read a paper on ‘The fourth 
dimension in political economy,’’ before the 
Monday Clericus Nov. 20th. In the paper he 
took occasion to deny dogma and creed, and 
scouted the idea of man working out his salva- 
tion in this world. Hesaid he could not be an 
Episcopalian, because of the fallen nature of 
man taught in the Book of Common Paayer. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


A conference was held in the church of the 
Good Shepherd, Boston, Nov. 23d. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. George J. Prescott, 
the rector. Mr. Jas. L. Houghteling, of Chicago, 
made an address, and said he had a message of 
cheer and courage. There never was a time, 
when the- spirit of good was working more 
mightily in the hearts of men than it is to day. 
The mission of the Order was to spread right- 
eousness, and this could be done by a spirit of 
loyality to the Brotherhood. The need of com- 
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radeship was urged. It never followed that be- 
cause aman simply belonged to the Brotherhood, 
he was safe. Loyality to the Church repre- 
sented and encouraged loyality to the Brother- 
hood. A social time was spent afterwards with 
Mr. Houghteling in the parish rooms. 


Girls’ Friendly Society 


There was a diocesan conference in St. Paul’s 
chapel, Nov. 238d. Representatives were pres- 
ent from all over the State. Miss McIntosh pre- 
sided. ‘‘Some of women’s opportunities,” were 
discussed by Miss Olive Dodge, of St. Paul’s,- 
Malden. Miss Amelia Bennett, of St. Anne’s, 
Lowell, read a paper on the same topic. ‘‘4sthet- 
ic opportunities” were talked about by Mrs. W. 
E. Gardner, of Swampscott, followed by Miss 
Mary Ryder of Beverly. Miss Annie B. Ellison, 
of North Andover, read the first paper on ‘*Edu- 
cational opportunities,” followed by Miss Ethel 
Preble of Boston. Miss Edith M. Howes spoke 
on ‘Economic opportunities,’ defining the word, 
opportunity, as a chance to work with God. 
Miss Elizabeth H. Houghton,of Cambridge, spoke 
on ‘Political opportunities” of women, show- 
ing what splendid work they are doing in vari- 
ous municipalities ‘‘without making any fuss 
about it.” 


North Dakota 
Samuel C, Edsall, D.D., Bishop 

A beautiful little church has just been com 
pleted for St. John’s church, St. Thomas, the 
Rey. D. H. Clarkson, priest-in-charge. As the 
building has been entirely paid for, it is expected 
that Bishop Edsall will consecrate it in a few 
weeks. 

St. George’s church, Bismarck, the Rev. A. 
A. Joss, rector, has been removed from its 
hitherto inaccessible location to a more central- 
ly located lot, and is undergoing enlargement. 


Gethsemane Church, Fargo 


Work has been commenced on the new church 
puilding. A fine brown stone foundation has 
been in place for a year past,and it has now been 
determined to complete the structure in wood, 
in order to avoid the burdensome debt which 
would have been incurred had the original plans 
been carried out. 

Visitations by the Bishop 


Bishop Edsall has just returned from a visita- 
tion in the extreme western part of the State. 
He visited St. John’s church, Dickinson, of 
which the Rev. J. P. Lytton recently resigned 
the charge, and Medora, in the famed ‘*Bad 
Lands,’’? where he succeeded in establishing a 
weekly lay service and Sunday school. Neo her 
religious body holds servicein Medora. Bishop 
Edsall is anxious to obtain three or four priests 
at once for various points in his jurisdiction, 
where a minimum stipend of from $600 to $800 
can be guaranteed to an earnest and tactful 
clergyman. 


Nebraska 


George Worthington S.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Annual Convocation 


Held in Grace church, Columbus, on Nov. 
13th-16th. On Monday evening, Evensong was 
followed by a paper on ‘‘The differences between 
the ‘Episcopal and Roman Churches,”’ by the 
Rev. W. R.McKim. During the session Holy 
Communion was celebrated every morning at 
7 a.mM, Morning Prayer was said at 8.454. M., 
Evensong at 7:30 p.m. Papers were delivered 
as follows: Three on ‘‘Casuistry,’? by the 
Rey. J. Williams; one on ‘Parochial assess- 
ments,’’ by the Rev. W. A. Mulligan; ‘‘Marriage 
and divorce,” by the Rev. C. H. Young; “Is not 
the Church too worldly and too formal?” by the 
Rev. I. P. Johnson; ‘‘Differences between the 
Episcopal Church and the denominations,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Reilly; three papers on ‘Bible in- 
struction,’ by the Very. Rev. Dean Fair ; ‘‘Need 
of a diocesan house for educating candidates for — 
the sacred ministry,’’ by the Rev. Canon Silver; © 
‘Printers’ ink in parish wor<,’’ by the Rey. 
A. T. Young. Wednesday night after Evensong, 
the Bishop-coadjutor delivered a powerful ad- 
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dress on ‘‘Missionary work.” A reception was 
tendered the Bishop and clergy at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stires. Thursday afternoon some 
of the clergy accompanied Bishop Williams to 
Genoa, where the Indian school was visited. 
Evensong was said in St. Andrew’s church, 
which was dedicated at that time. Confirma- 
tion was administered, and a number of Indians 
were confirmed and received crosses, given by 
Bishop Hare of South Dakota, and presented by 
Bishop Williams. The next annual convocation 
is to be held at Blair. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D. D., Bishop 


St. Margaret’s Chapel, Middletown Springs 


The formal opening of the new chapel oc- 
curred on Monday evening, Oct. 9th, the conse- 
eration being deferred until its cost shall be 
fully paid. Bishop Hall officiated, assisted by 
the present rector, the Rev. Go. B Clarke, and 
the late rector, the Rev. E H Randall. This 
neat and commodious chapel was built by the 
Ripley Lumber Co., of Poultney, and the archi- 
tect was Mr. G. H. Ingraham, of Boston, who 
gave his services; the windows and stained 
glass being furnished by R. Geissler, of New 
York. It is a frame edifice, finished with Geor- 
gia pine, ceiled, and with a large cellar. Its 
cost, wih the site, was $1,200; the debt still re- 
maining on it being less than $100; the grounds 
are graded, and the whole is a very ornamental 
as well as useful addition to the village. At the 
opening servic2, the Bishop congratulated the 
people on the laudable work done, and also ex- 
pressed his gratitude to those of the denomina- 
tions who had so kindly and fully sympathized 
with, and helped it on. At the service, the vol- 
unteer choir was re-enforced by two Baptist 
ministers,and one Congregationalist. Among 
ihe gifts, besides those ia money, for the chapel, 
we note the following: A memorial window for 
a son, by Mr. and Mrs, A. A. Clark; also one for 
her father, the Rev. John Randall, formerly of 
Arlington, Vt , by Mrs. Dr. A. C. Norton; brass 
vases, for her mother, by Miss Roe, of Albany, 
N. Y.; altar linen, by the present rector; 
Eucharistic vestments and cotta, by St. Mar- 
paret’s Sisters, of Boston, Mass.; a cabinet or- 
gan, by the Rev. H. H. Randall; a marble font, 
by Colonel Proctor, of Proctor; an oak lec- 
tern, by Mrs. Hickok. Chief credit for the 
success of this enterprise is due to Mrs. Dr. A. 
C. Norton, who has worked early and late for 
it during many years. She has been ably as- 
‘sisted by Mrs. A. A. Clark, and Mrs. Kuapp, and 
others. But for the rector’s energy and zeal, as 
said the Bishop, the chapel could not have been 
built this year. Under his auspices, some $500 
has been raised during the year; in addition to 
frequent services here, he is in charge also at 
Poultney (two churches), and at Wells—four 
stations ia all, involving much travel and labor. 


: Maryland 


William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Anew pulpit has been presented to the church 
of the Holy Innocents’, Baltimore, by the vestry 
and the Rev. Wm. M. Dame, of Memorial church. 
The pulpit is octagonal in shape, and is made of 
walnut, and beautifully carved. It has been 
placed in front of the column on the left side of 
the chancel, and adds much to the appearance of 
the chancel, which was recently improved. The 
cost of the pulpit was about $400. 


All Saints’ Parish, Calvert Co. 


‘Miss Elise Chew, of Chicago, has presented 
handsome brass altar vases in memory of Mrs. 
Jane Benson Chew, her grandmother. The 
congregation of the church has decided to build 
asmall parish hall, which is much needed, a d 
work on same will be begun as soon as sufficient 
funds are raised. 


Associated Missions 

The Rey. Frank B. Randall, deacon, is doing 
excellent work under the direction of the Arch- 
deacon of Annapolis. He holds weekly services 
at Curtis Bay, Jessups, and Glen Burrie, and at 


The Living Church 


each point results are encouraging. In the near 
future in his visiting, Mr. Randall will take in 
Annapolis Junction, where the .archdeacon is 
able to give only Sunday services, and where 
the people need a rector. Mr. Richard GC. Nor- 
ris, lay reader, will take two of the services at 
Curtis Bay each month, enabling Mr. Randall 
to add two Sunday services at Savage to the 
fortnightly services which have been maintained 
by Mr. Daniel M. Murray, lay-reader. The work 
of the Associated Missions up to the present 
time is as encouraging as could be expected. 


Springfield 
Gen. F. Seymour, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
chis. RK. Hale, D.D., Bishop-coadjator 
The Bishop has gone East, to take his duty at 
Cornell University from Nov. 19th to Nov. 26th, 
as lecturer on the Sage Foundation. 


The Rev. Dewitt L. Pelton, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, of Bloomington, at the 
conclusion of his review of his three years’ pas- 
torate, tendered his resignation, to take effect as 
soon as it can be accomplished. Mr. Pelton 
further announced that-it is his intention, as 
soon as possible, to enter the priesthood of the 
Church. Mr. Pelton has been in the Presby- 
terian ministry seven years, during four of 
which he was in charge of a church at Adams, 
N. Y., and three in the Bloomington church. 
His congregation is one of the largest and most 
influential in the State, and his work has been 
most successful. 


Pittsburgh 


Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
The Northern Convocation 


Met in Trinity memorial church, Warren, 
Nov. 2ist and 22d, beginning with Evening 
Prayer and sermon by the Rev. J. H. B. Brooks. 
Wednesday morning, celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist at 7:30, a short business session, after 
which the Rey. Dr. H. M. Clarke read an exe- 
gesis of St. Luke xxii: 19 A review of ‘Richard 
Carvel,’’ by the Rev. James McLaughlin drew a 
number of ladies to this session. An essay on 
‘Christian Socialism” by the Rev. A. R. Kiefer, 
brought to the floor a number of speakers in the 
general discussion. At the closing session in 
the evening Dr. Morris S. Guth, a layman of the 
parish, read a critical essay from an expert’s 
point of view, on the “Relation of religion to 
mental aberration.’’ Dr. Guth is chief of the 
medical staff at the State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Warren. He disproved the popular fal- 
lacy that religion was in any great degree res- 
ponsible for mental affections, contending that 
in most cases some prior cause could be found; 
but inasmuch as religion—the relation of man 
to his God, the Hereafter, sin, and its consequen- 
ces—formed so large a part of man’s life, it was 
but natural that such themes should become 
more or less pronounced after insanity of certain 
kinds had setin. Dr. Guth’s paper was listened 
to with more than usual interest, and drew 
forth an enthusiastic discussion. 


Bequests to Missions 


On Novy. 15th, there was admitted to probate 
the will of Mrs. Mary Ann Hogg Brunot, widow 
of the late Hon. Felix R. Brunot, of Allegheny 
City, who entered into rest on Nov. 2d, in her 
78th year The following are some of the be- 
quests to institutions and missions: St.James’ 
church, Penn ave., Pittsburgh, $5,000; Allezsheny 
branch of Church Army, $1,000; St. Thomas’ 
church, Oakmont, $2,000; All Saints’ mission, 
Allegheny, $1,000; American Church Missionary 
Society, endowment for salary of a missionary 
in diocese of Spokane, $10,000; missions in China, 
Japan, and Africa, $5,000 each; missions in Cuba 
and Hayti, $2,000 each; in Mexico, $5,000; Indian 
mission at Greenwood, S. D., $5,000; Indian mis- 
sions in South Dakota, at Bishop Hare’s discre- 
tion, $5,000; missions in Utah and Nevada under 
Bishop Leonard, $3 000; in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, under Bishop Brooke, $1,000; in Mon- 
tana, under Bishop Brewer, $2,000; at Defiance, 
under Miss Thackera, $1,000; in Southern Flori- 
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da, under Bishop Gray, $1,000; in Laramie, 
under Bishop Graves, $2,000; in Western Texas, 
under Bishop Johnston, $1,000; in Alaska, under 
Bishop Rowe, $2,000; in Kansas, under Bishop 
Millspaugh, $1,000; St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, Va., $3000; St. Augustine's School, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., $3,000; Fund for Aged and Intirm 
Clergymen, $3,000; Leper’s School in China, 
$8,000; American Church Missionary Society, for 
Miss Roff’s salary for six years, $3 000; Miss Sy- 
bil Carter’s work among Indians, $2,000; mis- 
sions in New Mexico and Arizona, under Bishop 
Kendrick, $1,000; Colored Commission, $5,000. 
In addition to her bequests to missions and 
charities, aggregating $123,000, by the death of 
Mrs. brunot the will of her husband, Felix R. 
Brunot, becomes operative, which leaves large 
sums to charitable institutions in the two cities 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, as well as numer- 
ous and generous gifts to the several depart- 
mets of the Church’s work. 


A New Church at Braddock 


Trinity parish has been worshiping the last 
few years ia a temporary edifice, but is now 
looking forward to a new church building, to be 
presented by Mrs. M. E. Kinsey, one of the 
faithful parishioners, its cost being a gift to her 
from her son in-law, Mr. GC. M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Steel Co. Bishop White- 
head is superintending all the arrangements. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Monica’s League 


The first meeting for the winter was held in 
St. John’s parish hall, Nov. 14th. There was a 
good attendance of members. The Rev. Dr. 
Mapp who has recently been assigned by the 
Bishop to the charge of a new mission among 
the colored people in Southeast Washington, 
showed the need of such work in that part of 
the city, and the kind of aid required in the be- 
ginning. A house has been selected in which to 
hold services and Sunday school, for which fur- 
niture is needed, and some help for heating and 
lighting. A grant of money was voted from the 
treasury, and other gifts added by members of 
the league which will have a special interest 
in this mission from the name, St. Monica, 
having been given it by the Bishop. The Rev. 
Mr. Pollard, archdeacon of North Carolina, 
spoke of the work of the Church in his jurisdic- 
tion. A grant of $50 was voted, half to be de- 
voted to the work at Littleton, N. C.,and the 
rest to be used at the archdeacon’s discretion, 


Church of St. Michaeland All Angels 


On Sunday, Nov. 19th, was consecrated by 
the Bishop who also celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion and preached the sermon. The church 
was formerly St. John’s chapel, til! in 1893, a 
separate parish was formed, and the Rev. Clar- 
ence W. Bispham became its first rector. The 
Rey. W. R. Turner, formerly assistant at the 
Epiphany, took charge in 1897, and at Easter of 
last year, the indebtedness on the edifice wag 
paid. The building has been much improved 
since its erection. 


Western Michigan 

Gz2orge De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 

Arrangements are being made for the celebra- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of the organization 
of the diocese in December next. 

The Bishop has vacancies in small parishes 
and in the mission field, with salaries ranging 
from $600 to $700 per annum. 


Church improvements at Traverse City 


Grace church has been the recipient during 
the past summer of several articles of use and 
beauty. Ina July, Mrs. James Morgan, of Chica- 
go, placed a fine vocalion in the church, adding 
a transept and a new window. Ia addition, she 
has recently presented the church with an im- 
posing carved oak lecturn, and a prayer desk 
and stall of the same material. Through her 
generosity, also, a new carpet has been provid- 
ed for the vestry room. Through the kindness 
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of Messrs. F. Garland and Perry Hannah, the 
grounds have been sodded and much improved. 
The church has also been painted. Since the 
Rev. C. T. Stout has taken charge, nearly $800 
has+been expended in improvements. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Petersburg Convocation 


The fall meeting began its sessions in the 
church of the Good Shepherd, Guns’ Hill, Din- 
widdie Co., Oct. 3lst, and continued three days. 
The attendance was exceedingly good. Officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, the Rev. 
Frank Mezick taking the place of the Rev. 
Reuben Meredith as secretary, the latter hav- 
ing removed to Nelson Co. Al) Saints’ Day 
there was a celebration of the Holy Communion. 
The evening was devoted to a Brotherhood 
service, the Rev. H. L. Derby and the Rev. 
John Rideout making interesting and helpful 
addresses. On Thursday in the afternoon, the 
usual missionary service was held,when stirring 
addresses were made by the Rev. John Rideout 
and the Rev. O. S. Bunting. 


Long Island 


Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Advent Services 


At a meeting presided over by the Bishop, 
and held in the rvoms of the Church Club on the 
18th inst., arrangements were made for holding 
special services during Advent in the centrally 
located churches. Those designated are All 
Saints’, St. Ann’s, St. Peter’s, Christ church, 
Clinton st., and Cbrist church, Bedford ave. 
At these churches services with address are 
to be held daily, the Bishop to name the 


preacher. 
Fiftieth Anniversary of St. James, Newtown 


This anniversary of its consecration was cele- 
brated on Sunday, Nov. 19th. An interesting 
historical address from the rector, the Rev. Ed- 
ward M. McGuffey, extended back to the or- 
ganization of the parish, nearly two hundred 
years ago. In 1704 the Rev. William Urquhart 
was sent from London by the Society for the 
Propogation of the Gospel. He officiated alter- 
nately at Jamaica, Flushing, and Newtown, the 
two latter being regarded as parts of the Jamai- 
ca parish. After five years of extremely hard 
work owing to prejudice against the Church of 
England, Mr. Urquhart died. A memorial of 
him was erected in the porch added to St. 
James’church last spring, which bears on its walls 
in bronze, this inscription: “This porch is 
erected to commemorate the labors of the Rev. 
William Urquhart, who laid the foundation of 
St. James church, Newtown, in 1704, thereby 
opening the doors of the Church of God to this 
community.” Mr. Urquhart was succeeded by 
the Rev. Thomas Poyer, in 1710, who was sent 
from London by the same society. He found 
that the rectory had been seized by dissenters. 
Undaunted, he began his labors, distributing 
books, papers, and tracts, _ and giving many 
house-to-house lectures. He was unable, how- 
ever, to break down prejudice, and in1718 wrote 
to the society that the shop keepers refused to 
sell him provisions, and that the miller sent 
pack his grain unground. In 1731 he obtained 
permission to return to England, but as he was 
preparing to depart, was seized with small pox 
and died. Ia 1733 the Rev. Thomas Colgan be- 
came rector of the three parishes. He had been 
assistant at Trinity church, New York. His 
private means, his amiable wife, and his force 
of character, gave him an advantage over his 
persecuted predecessors. His congregations in- 
creased, and in 1733 he secured a grant of land 
fora church. It wassigned by 100 free holders, 
and to-day is in a state of perfect preservation. 
Tn 1735 a church was erected which is now used 
for Sunday school purposes. In 1848 the present 
edifice was built, and also a church in Jamaica, 
and one in Flushing. Mr. Colgan died in 
1755, having conquered in a great degree colonial 
prejudice against the Church. In 1755 the Rev. 
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Samuel Seabury, Jr , afterward first Bishop of 
Connecticut, became rector, and was succeeded 
by the Rey. Joshua Bloomer. In 1772 he con- 
ducted a lottery for the purchase ofa church 
glebe for the Jamaica parish. He died after 20 
years of rectorship. After several changes at 
St. James’, the Rev, Samuel Cox, D. D., dean of 
the cathedral, Garden City, became rector. Un- 
der his administration the church was enlarged 
and beautitied. Dr. Cox, in 1888, was succeeded 
by the Rev. W. H. Burr, who remained until 
Easter, 1890, and then the present rector took 
charge. Since then the church has been re- 
paired, and there have been erected an organ, 
reredos, font, lectern, and church porch. The 
building has been recarpeted and recushioned. 
Two memorial windows have been placed. In 
1904, St. James’ will celebrate her 200th anni- 
versary. 


St. James’ Church, Brooklyn 


The corner-stone of the building which is to 
replace the old edifice, was laid Nov. 19th. 
Shortly after four o’clock the procession of 
clergy, vestry and choir left the littie wooden 
building now being used as a place of worship, 
and marched to the new site. The service was 
read by the Rev. Chas. W. Homer, rector of St. 
James. The stone having been placed in posi- 
tion, and an announcement of the inscription 
and contents having been read, the Rev. Dr. 
S. D. McConnell addressed the congregation. 
Appropriate musie was rendered by the vested 
choir. The church promises to be one of the 
handsomest in the city, and will cost about 
570,000. 


Los Angeles 
Joseph Horsfall Johnson, D.D., B-shop 
There are several vacancies in the missions of 
this diocese, and one important parish is with- 
out a rector. . 


The mission of the Messiah in Santa Ana, the 
county seat of Orange Co., has been for the past 
eight years under the charge of the Rev. W. B. 
Burrows who has ministered also to congrega- 
tions at Tustin, El Toro, and one or two other 
places. Mr. Burrows had a serious illness some 
months ago, and for change of air spent the 
summer at Denver. He returned recently 
much better, but will give his throat a pro- 
longed rest. He will make his residence in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Burrows has discharged the 
duties of secretary of the Board of Missions 
with great interest and efficiency, from the time 
of the organization of the diocese in 1895, and he 
will doubtless retain that office. 

The Rev. J. H. McCrackan, of the mission of 
the Ascension, Sierra Madre, has gone to Ger- 
many, on account of the death ofa relation who 
had resided there for several years. He will 
probably be absent about a year. 

The parish of Christ church, Los Angeles, has 
been vacant since the beginning of June, by the 
resignation of the Rev. Alfred S. Clark. The 
Rev. George T. Dowling, D. D., is at present en- 
gaged temporarily to cfficiate and preach on 
Sundays. 


Southern Ohio 


ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


St. Paul’s Church, Columbus 


Narrowly escaped total destruction by fire on 
the night of Noy. 11th. Sparks froma defective 
smoke-stack fell upon the roof and ignited the 
shingles. The roof of the west side of the 
chancel was burned off, and the flames made 
their way through the south end of the nave to 
the yellow-pine ceiling, which was so damaged 
that it will have to be replaced by a new one. 
The chancel furniture, the pews, and the carpets 
were seriously damaged by water. The entire 
liss is covered by insurance. Repairs on the 
church had just been completed, at a cost of 
about $2,000. The official boards of neighboring 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist Churches 
offered the use of their chapels, but St. Paul's 
parish house will accommodate the congregation 
until the church can be repaired. 
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The Columbus Deanery 


The autumn meeting was held in St. Luke’s 
church, Marietta, Nov. 13th and 14th. The 
subject for discussion after Evening Prayer on 
Monday was, ‘‘The essentials of missionary 
effort’’; subdivided, the Rev. W. H. Hampton 
urged the importance of ‘‘The missionary spir- 
it”; the Rev. J. D. Herron spoke of “Knowl- 
edge”; the Rev. F. W. Bope, of ‘‘Prayer”; and 
the Rev. John Hewitt, of ‘‘Giving.”’ Oa Tuesday 
morning occurred the ordination recorded else- 
where. At the afternoon session the Rev. Dr. 
S. N. Watson read an able paper on the subject, 
‘‘Who shall confer jurisdiction on the clergy, 
the Bishop or the vestry?” Dr. Watson argued 
for the conferring of jurisdiction by the Bishop, 
under certain statutory limitations. The subject 
was quite generally discussed by those present, 
since it had a bearing upon a canon proposed by 
the Bishop at the last annual convention of the 
diocese, and which will come up for action at the 
next convention. A committee appointed at the 
preceding meeting of convocation, reported a 
canon which looks to the re-organization of the 
missionary work of the diocese on a plan which 
gives each deanery the power to disburse its 
own funds, and also confers increased powers 
upon the deans of convocations. This canon, 
after full debate, was adopted and ordered 
printed for general distribution in the diocese, 
as it will be presented to the next convention. 
A special committee reported resolutions of re- 
gret on parting with the dean, the Rev. Geo. P. 
Torrence, who goes on Dec. Ist to begin duty 
as archdeacon in the diocese of Michigan City, 
with headquarters at Marion, Ind. The Rev. 
Dr. Watson was recommended to the mission 
committee of the diocese to fill the vacancy 
created there by the resignation of Mr. Tor- 
rence. The Rey. John Hewitt was elected to 
succeed Mr. Torrence as dean. 


North Carolina 
Joseph Blount Cheshire, Jr., D.D., Bishop 


The Charlotte Convocation 


The regular meeting was held Oct. 24th and 
25th, in St. Paul's church, Monroe. Reports 
were madeof the work in the various parishes. 
The Rey. Charles Fetter spoke on ‘'The mission 
work of the convocation, and lts support.” ‘‘At 
the night service the dean held a conference on 
“The spiritual life.” Addresses were made by 
Messrs. Hoffman, Fetter, and Parkman. There 
were celebrations of the Holy Communion each 
day, and sermons. ’ 


Arkansas 
Menry Niles Pierce, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Wi. M. Brown, D.D., Bishup-Coadjutor 


Board of Missions 


An important meeting was held at Little 
Rock, on the 7th inst., in the parlor of the Capi- 
tal Hotel. Bishop Brown presided, and made 
the important announcement that he made ap- 
plication to, the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, at its October meeting, for an in- 
creased appropriation of $3000, which was 
granted. Tnis, with the $1,500 which the dio- 
cese has been already receiving from the general . 
Board of Missions, would make a total of $4,500 
from thatsourc:. In order to secure so large an 
appropriation, the Bishop was obliged to under- 
take the raising of $4,500 from this diocese, and - 
from his frends North and Hist. In this connec- 
tion, the Bishop announced his intention of 
placing two general missionaries, with the title 
of archdeacon, in the field at once, One of these 
will reside at Little Rock, and the other at Fort — 
Smith. The Rev. Charles H. Lockwood and the 
Rey. R. W. Rhames have been offered the ap 
pointments, respectively. In addition to the two 
archdeacons, a general missionary will be placed 
in the field in the near future. ; 


First Services at Atkins 
The missionary at Morrilton, the Rev. I. M 
Merlinjones, held the first services ofthe Churc h 


a few weeks ago at Atkins, a town on the Fort — 
Smith branch of the Iron Mountain railro -@ 
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sand a very important cotton centre. Services 
were held in the Methodist church, and were 
well attended. At the morning service, an in- 
fant was baptized. This was the first time that 
- dozens of those present saw either a Baptism or 
a clergyman in robes. The first services have 
deft good impressions, and some of the people are 
thinking. Services will be held once a month, 


Michigan City 


John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 

Under the auspices of St. Andrew’s Brother- 
‘hood (lately organized), the rector of St. Paul’s, 
Hammond, has arranged a course of lectures on 
“The Church.” The D:ocesan delivered the open- 
ing acdress Nov. 8th, on “The Authority, 
“Origin, and Development of the Church.” It was 
@ clear, yet simple exposition. The next ad- 
dress will be delivered in December, 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D. Bishop-Coadjutor 


Bishop Gibson, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Meade, Jones, and Ellis, recently consecrated 
the Green Springs chapel, near old St. John’s 
church, Louisa Co., which was begun a number 
of years ago, during the rectorship of the Rev. 
Robb White. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop. 

The anniversary of all the Sunday schools 
comprised within Henrico county, was held in 
Richmond on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 12th. As 
no one church in the city of Richmond can hold 
all, Holy Trinity and St. Paul’s were crowded 
from chancel to doors. Addresses were made in 
Holy Trinity by the Rev. H. M. Dnhring, of 
Philadelphia, and in St. Paul’s, by the Rev. Dr. 
Niles, of Sing Sing, N. Y. 

The Davis Memorial Tablets 


Nov. 8th, the tablets placed in St. Paul’s 
church, Richmond, by Mrs. Jefferson Davis, to 
the memory of her daughter, and by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Hayes, to the memory of her four 
rothers, were unveiled with simple, yet im- 
pressive, ceremony. A fineaddress was made by 
the Bishop of West Virginia. The organist, 
Prof. Reinhardt, played the funeral march 
composed by him and first played when the 
remainsof Mr, Davis were brought from Missis- 
sippi for re-interment in Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond. 

Srotherhood of St. Andrew 


Noy. 16th, the Richmond Local Assembly 
gathered in large furce in the Sunday school 
room of Grace church. The Rev. Dr. Niles, of 
‘Sing Sing, N. Y., made a splendid address. The 
assembly discussed the subject, ‘‘What are the 
needs of the Brotherhood for better work in 
1900?” There were a number of speakers, and in 
the course of their remarks, changes in the rule 
of service were proposed nd ociscussed at some 
length. Mr. John W. Wood, the general secre- 
tary, announced that at a special meeting of the 
National Council, held in Philadelphia on the 
15th, it was unanimously decided that the 
National Council for 1900 should be held in Rich- 
mond. The announcement was received with a 
tumult of applause. 


Tennessee : 
Thomas Frank Gailor, D.D., Bishop 


Church of the Advent, Nashville 


Evensong was solemnly sung by the vested 
shoir, with a solemn procession, for the first 
time in the history of the parish, on All Saints? 
Jay. Bishop Gailor visited the parish Nov. 12th, 
ind held a conference with the .congregation 
elative to filling the existing vacancy in the 
ectorship. The rite of Confirmation was ad- 
ainistered to three persons, presented by the 
tev. Hi. J. Batty, an Eaglish priest occupying a 
hair in the city High School, who has been con- 
ucting the services for the past five months. 
‘his parish, which has always been noted for its 
rong Churchmanship, is a struggling one, and 
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if any parish has any old ‘‘ornaments of the 
Church, or of the ministers thereof,” to dispose 
of, they will be most acceptable; violet Kuchar- 
istic vestments being just now especially desira- 
ble for the coming season of Advent. 


Central New York — 
¥.D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rev. C. H. Mockridge, D. D., rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Watertown, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of the First District, in the 
absence of the Rev. Dr. Herrick, ho has gone 
for a prolonged visit to California on account of 
illness. 


Bishop’s Appointments for December 
5. P.M, Forestport. 
6. A. M., Oriskany Falls, 
8 P.M., Fulton. 
13. P. M., Aurora or Cayuga. 
15. P. M., Cleveland. 
17. East Syracuse. 
20. A. M., Moravia. 
24. A.M. Manlius; Pp. mw , Fayetteville. 
27, Evening, Baldwinsville. 
28. P. M., Pulaski. 
St. Paul’s Church, Watertown 


Under the guiding hand of its rector, the Rey. 
C. H, Mockridge, D. D., is increasing largely in 
membership and financial power. A circular was 
issued recently by the vestry to the congrega- 
tion, setting forth the improved financial condi- 
tion of the church, and its encouraging outlook 
for the future. 


Western New York 


Ww. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


19. Evening, Auburn, 


St. James’ Mission, Tonawanda 


A lot has been bought on the corner of Dela- 
ware and Minerva sts. by the members. A 
temporary structureis being erected, which it is 
expected would be ready for Occupancy early in 
November. The mission is in charge of the 
Rev. L. F. Scofield and the Laymen’s League. 


Church to be Built at Perry 


Steps have been taken towards its immediate 
erection. Plans have been submitted by Mr. F. 
W. Brown, architect, of Buffalo, and a suitable 
lot has been secured. The building will be part 
of stone and part of wood, and will present a 
very attractive appearance when completed. 
The services are in charge of the archdeacon, 


Albany 


William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
Anniversary of Christ Church, Herkimer 


The 10th anniversary of the consecration of 
Christ church was celebrated Nov. 7th. An 
early Communion service was conducted by the 
Rev. ©. C. Edmunds, former rector of the 
church, and at 10:30 and 7:30 services were held 
with elaborate musical programmes. At the 
10 o’clock service the Bishop preached a sermon 
on Christian citizenship, and in the evening, 
the Rev. Mr. Edmunds preached the anniver- 
sary sermon. The following are interesting 
figures of the work done in the parish since 
1855: Total number baptized, 831; confirmed, 
491; marriages, 242; burials, 352. The record for 
the past ten years follows: Baptized, 210; con- 
firmed, 159; marriages, 69; burials, 105. The 
present strength of the parish is 126 families, or 
a total of 505 persons, of whom 204 are commun- 
icants. During the past ten years, offerings 
have been given amounting to $31,345 80, which 
includes $8,000 of the cost of Churen property, 
and €800 for diocesan missions, After the even- 
ing service an informal reception was tendered 
to Mr. Edmunds at the parsonage, The offerings 
at the anniversary service amounted to over 
$700. 


Memorial to Rev. J. Livingston Reese 


At St. Paul’s church, Albany, at the morn. 
ing service, Sunday, Nov. 12th, the hand- 
some new window erected in memory of the 
Rey. John Liviagston Reese, D.D, was un- 
veiled. Dr. Reese had been rector of the par- 
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ish for 27 years, and when his death occurred 
last year his friends in this city thought it be- 
fitting that a window should be erected to his 
memory. The subject is ‘“‘The Good Shepherd.”’ 
In its construction over 3,000 pieces of glass are 
used. 


St. Stephen’s Church, Schuylerville 


A beautiful brass pulpit was dedicated on 
Sunday, Oct. 29th, presented by Mrs. Avonia A. 
Tilford. The memorial tablet bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

To the glory of God and in thankful remembrance 
of His inestimable blessing vouchsafed through His 
Church to His servant, Herbert W. Tilford, born 1859 
died 1899, 

Mr. Tilford entered the Church in this parish, 
and for a number of years was one of its most 
devoted members and a working member of the 
vestry. 


Oklahoma and Indan 


Territory 
Francis Key Brooke, D.D., Missionary Bishop 


St. Philip’s Church, Ardmore, I. T. 


The parish school opened its second term 
Oct. 16th,with a good attendance. Most of the 
pupils are poor white children who have no free 
school advantages, and pay very little for 
tuition or books, It is doing good work among 
a class of people who know absolutely nothing 
about the Church and her ways. 


St. Mary’s, Paul’s Valley 


The first services in the new church were 
held Sunday, Nov. 5th. Chorat Morning Prayer 
was sung at 10:30, by the Rev. H B. Smith, of 
Ardmore, minister-in-charge, assisted by the 
Rev. Frank C, Smith, of Shawnee, Okla., and a 
vested choir of 20 voices. A Sunday school was 
organized in the afternoon with 25 members, 
Choral Evensong was beautifully rendered by 
the large choir, at 7:30. This church is the re- 
sult of a year’s work by the Rev. Henry Smith, 
being ably assisted by the hard-working Church 
people of the place. This bids fair to become 
one of the best missions in this section of the 
missionary jurisdiction. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
ML N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
The ladies of St. Cl ment’s church, St. Paul, 
cleared $150 by the sale of their Recipe Cook 
Book. 


The St. Paul Clericus met at St. Clement’s 
church. After the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, several papers of an interesting na- 
ture were read. 


Board of City Missions 


Closed its fiscal year with all outstanding 
debts paid off, and a small surplus in the treas— 
ury to begin afresh. Reports from the out- 
lying missions show they are doing good work, 
and are in a flourishing condition. Several new 
missions will, in all probability, be opened up 
thi. coming year. 


St. Paul’s, Winona 


The new guild house, presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Youmans, is completed, and will 
soon be formaily dedicated. Mr. Youmans has 
expended about $13,000 in the erection of this 
building. It is constructed of Winona stone; is 
located in the rear of the church, and corre— 
sponds to it in architecture. The first floor is 
given up to the auditorium and caapel -which 
areso arranged that they can be thrown into 
each other, the former being 54x40 ft in size. 
A class room and kitchen and serving rooms 
are also on this floor. In the basement there is 
a large drill hall, game room for the children, 
and achoir room. Oo the third floor is the rec- 
tor’s study, a room exclusively for the use of 
the meno of the parish, kindergarten room, 
ladies’ room, and two class rooms. The whole 
building 1s very complete, and the generous gift 
is greatly “appreciated by the members of the 
parish, 
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HEN the Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning, by Mr. Purcell, was pub- 
lished, it caused a good deal of 
agitation in Roman Catholic 
circles. It was not contended that the 


writer was not true to the facts, but rather 
that it was highly indecorous, not to say rep- 
rehensible, to expose the inner workings of 
various transactions with such unvarnished 
frankness. Mr. Purcell, however, seems to 
have stood ready to defend the positions of 
his book against all comers. It is well 
known that he was afterwards entrusted 
with the work of preparing a life of Car- 
dinal Newman. Unfortunately, as he was 
completing this labor, Mr. Purcell became 
ill, and shortly after, passed away. It was 
announced that the biography was ready for 
publication, and it has for some time been 
eagerly looked for. Now it leaks out that 
it has been withdrawn. Such is the method 
of the Roman authorities. But it is a policy 
which inalarge measure defeats itself, for 
the suspicion immediately arises that there 
are strong reasons for such a suppression— 
that there are facts which will not bear the 
light. The policy of suppression arouses 
distrust rather than allays it. 


AC the recent synod of the diocese of 
Dublin a dehate took place upon a mat- 
ter which, in the Irish Church, comes under 
the head of ‘‘Ritualism,”’ and is regarded as 
one of solemn importance. It appears that 
a certain Mr. Hunt, in examining the tablet 
erected in Christ church cathedral to the 
memory of the late Archbishop Plunket, 
was startled and shocked to observe that 
the deceased prelate was represented as 
wearing a “ritualistic and illegal vestment.” 
Accordingly, he introduced into the synod a 
resolution requesting the alteration of the 
monument. So far as can be discovered 
from the discussion which ensued, the offen- 
sive vestment consisted of a stole with 
crosses carved upon it! There is nothing 
remarkable in the fact that a member of 
the Irish Church should feel called upon to 
object to the cross under any circumstances, 
but considering the character and weight 
of the assemblage on this occasion, one could 
hardly look for the kind of reception accord- 
ed to.Mr. Hunt’s complaint. Instead of a 
burst of laughter, he was listened to with 
the most solemn gravity. Every one con- 
cerned acknowledged the seriousness of 
such facts, and from the Archbishop and 
dean, down to the canons and other clergy, 
regret was expressed that such a thing 
should have happened. Though the design 
(drawn precisely after that of Archbishop 
Trench’s monument) had been submitted to 
them, none had noticed those dreadful 
crosses. The dean promised to have them 
erased, if it could be done without injury to 
the tablet, and that henceforth the greatest 
care should be taken to guard against the 
introduction of such superstitious emblems. 
The wonder is what becomes of the Irish 
sense of humor on such occasions? 


M*® CARROLL D. WRIGHT, United 
States Commissioner of Lavor, finds the 
problem with which he has to deal a very 
embarrassing one. He considers the vari- 
ous solutions which have been offered, and 
the experiments which have been tried, 
and dismisses them allasinadequate. While 
he has faith to believe that sometime and 


somehow a solution will arrive, he con- 
fesses his failure to discern on what lines a 
asttlement will be accomplished. Mean- 
while, he is of opinion that the nearest ap- 
proach to a panacea is the ‘‘decent treat- 
ment of employes.” Perhaps it will be found 
that this is not only a ‘‘near approach,” but 
thatitis the panacea. It is only necessary 
that ‘decent treatment” should be defined— 
scientifically defined, to usé the language of 
the period. We think it is indisputable that in 
the majority of cases, where trouble occurs, 
apart from outside interference, between 
employers and their men, it is owing fully 
as much to the arrogant and overbearing 
attitude of the former, or their representa- 
tives, as to grievances arising from the 
wage scale or the conditions of work. Men 
do not want ‘‘charity,” in the ordinary sense 
of that word, but they do want to be regard- 
ed as men and not as beasts of burden or as 
mere machines; that is, they want, as Mr. 
Wright says, ‘“‘decent treatment.” This is, in 
reality, to come back to the Christian stand- 
point and the goldenrule. It appears, then, 
that the wisest investigators of the evils of 
society, after many experiments, are forced 
back to the old fundamental principles for 
which religion stands, human sympathy and 
consideration. Those who have the destinies 
of others in their hands are bound to en- 
deavor to understand what it means to ‘“‘put 
yourself in his place,” and to act upon the 
principle of human brotherhood. The Chris- 
tian preacher may take courage. After all 
that has been said, and in spite of the temp- 
tation to which he has, perhaps, sometimes 
yielded, to hail some new scheme as a uni- 


versal panacea, he finds himself brought 


back to the simple teaching of our Blessed 
Lord. 
— <—— 


Adopting the Church’s Methods 


E have been much interested by a let- 
ter in a diocesan paper from the rector 
of a prominent parish in a Southern city. 
He informs his brethren that he had been 
accustomed to administer the sacrament of 
Holy Baptism after the congregation had 
dispersed, and only in the presence of 
the interested few who remained for the oc- 
casion. But not long since, moved by some 
weighty remarks of his bishop on the dig- 
nity of this great sacrament, and the obli- 
gation under which the minister lies to ad- 
minister it in the face of the congregation 
either at Morning or Evening Prayer, after 
the second lesson, he ‘‘finally made up his 
mind to follow the Church’s directions.” 
He administered Holy Baptism at Morn- 
ing Prayer, presumably on a Sunday, for 
‘as the day was remarkably fine, the 
church was well filled.” The result must be 
told in his own words: 

The congregation, to my surprise, not only 
rose in a body as soon as the first word of the 
Exhortation was uttered, but joined most hearti- 
ly in the entire service. 

But greater still was my surprise when mem- 
bers called upon me for the special purpose of 
expressing their gratification. One wished me 
to understand ‘that it was most instructive.’’ 
Another came to tell me ‘‘that it was the first 
Baptisms he had attended for ten years,’ and so 
on. The result was arevelation to me, and came 
as a further refreshing proof that he who fol- 
lows the rubric will ever be found on the right 
side and in true sympathy with the large ma- 
jority of his congregation. 


This must have been as gratifying as it 
was surprising to the priest who had at 
last conformed to the Prayer Book in this 
particular matter. But the good pastor pro- 
ceeds to give a bit of advice to his brethren 
of the clergy, and says, with delightful 
naivete, ‘‘I volunteer this experience for 
what it is worth. If any of my brethren of 
the clergy who may read this statement, 
have not yet adopted the Church’s method 
in this matter, I respectfully suggest that 
they give it a trial.” 


E are not*criticising our reverend ~ 

brother personally, or his action or 
advice, when we say that unconsciously he 
uncovers the secret of much of the weakness 
of the Church. How can any priest, we ven- 
ture to ask, be satisfied with himself or his 
position ecclesiastically and morally,if he has 
not ‘‘adopted the Church’s methods” in this 
and other matters pertaining to his priestly 
ministrations? He may possibly be not quite 
well-informed in regard to the Church’s 
methods, through defective instruction, or 
prejudice, or carelessness; but if his ordina- 
tion vows mean anything, and if he esteems 
his commission as a bishop, priest, or dea- 
con as a reality, he must know that he is 
sent forth by authority, as an officer of the 
Church, to do his work as a minister of 
Christ, and ‘‘so to minister the doctrine and 
sacraments, and- the discipline of Christ, as 
the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church hath received the same, according to 
the commandments of God; so that he may 
teach the people committed to his care and 
charge with all diligence to keep and ob- 
serve the same.” 

E venture to say that most of the crit- 

icism—not always gentle—that has 
been inflicted upon clergy who were strict 
observers of the rubrics of the Prayer Book, 
and who earnestly endeavored to ascertain 
their legal and historical interpretation, 
would never have been uttered if their crit- 
ics had themselves tried to ‘‘adopt the 
Church’s methods.” The manly acknowl- 
edgment of the clergyman to whose letter 
we have referred, will lead many others, 
we earnestly hope, not only to make the 
successful experiment of ‘‘adopting the 
Church’s methods,” but of going a long step 
further, that of reaching the conscientious 
conclusion that they are not, and never have 
been, at liberty to adopt any but the 
Church’s methods, wheresoever she has 
definitely prescribed them, as good Church- 
men surely ought to do. 


oe 


Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D.D. 
Ves 


INTH. It is amistake for a Churchman 

to call himself, or allow himself to be 
called, an Episcopalian. The Church gives — 
him no warrant for the use of the term, and 
there is, in fact, no Episcopalian Church. ~ 
Besides this, to call one an Episcopalian, is. 
to class him as a sectarian, and treat the 
Church as a mere sect. Like a score of 
other religious denominations in the Prot- 
estant world, it issectarian in both form and 
designation. What is more than this, like | 
those sectarian names, it is altogether par- 
tial in its differential force. For example, 
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so-called churches are Congregational or 
Presbyterian, according te their peculiar 
tenets as to Church government, The 
Church is neither solely nor chiefly differen- 
tiated from these other bodies by its form of 

‘government. She is One, Catholic, and 
Apostolic, and Episcopal only as she is 
Apostolic. In short, her grand distinction is 
that she is the Church. The only proper 
name, then, for those belonging to her com- 
munionis Churchman. Only that will her 
intelligent and loyal members call them- 
selves. ; 

TENTH. It is another of these both Church 
and self-belittling mistakes to make use of 
the term, ‘this Church of ours.” This is 
again to reduce the Church to the level of a 
mere sect or denomination. ‘This Church 
of ours,” and ‘‘that Church of theirs,” run 
quite parallel as only different species ofthe 
Same general kind. The use of these possess- 
ive terms is consistent enough where a body 
of people frame a Church according to their 
Own notions or choose its connection because 
it suits their prejudices or preferences. But 
the Church does not belong to us, we belong 
toit. We neither made it, chose it, nor be- 
came possessed of it. We have no proprie- 
tary rights in it, and may neither alter, bar- 
ter away, nor abandon what belongs to it. 
Neither have we any right to make our con- 
nection with it, nor our continuance in it, a 
matter of mere personal preference or con- 
venience. As divinely instituted by our 
Lord, set in order by the Apostles, and by 
God Himself providentially kept to our 
times, it issimply our duty to accept it, con- 
form to it, and maintain it, whether we alto- 
gether like it or not. 


— ss — 
Sunday Observance 


FROM THE CONVENTION ADDRESS OF THE 
RT, REV. WM. N. McVICKAR, D. D. 


BELIEVE that no earnest, faithful Chris- 

tian can observe the drift and tendency of 
the times without the most anxious appre- 
hension as to results in the growing non- 
Observance of this holy day. That there is 
this drift there can be no doubt. One has 
but to recall the situation of thirty, twenty, 
or even ten years back, to be sadly convinced 
of it. And the saddest thing about it is that 
this drift is not confined again to the world 
around us, but is as marked, nay, one might 
almost say, more marked within the Chris- 
tian Church itself. The tendency to curtail 
the time devoted to God’s worship, to com- 
promise on a single service, and that of the 
shortest and most meagre character, and 
often not even this, while the rest of the day 
is given over to selfishness and festivity, 
suggests an awful contrast to the quiet and 
happy Sundays that our childhood’s memo- 
ries bring back to us, with their precious 
opportunities of spiritual growth, and the 
cultivation of the cognate graces of family 
life. 


“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
* he bridal of the earth and sky.” 

How it stands out among the sweetest 
memories and influences of our lives! And 
if all did not prize alike its proffered privi- 
leges—at least a sense of decency and pro- 
priety prevented the op2n violation of its 
holy hours. It was considered a piece of 
vulgarity for people to show in any way a 
public disregard for what others held so sa- 
ered. How changed all that is now! When 
the very members of the Church themselves 
not only neglect their opportunities, but lead 
the way for others who cannot be supposed 
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to care as they should for them, in the day’s 


secularization. Weare not Puritans, we do not 
plead for a negative Jewish Sabbath, albeit 
we recite at God’s altar its Jewish demands, 
and pray that ‘‘our hearts may be inclined 
to keep” them. We recognize the blessed 
liberty with which Christ has made us free; 
but it is nota liberty to be used as an excuse 
simply for self-indulgence, or to strike at 
the dearest and most precious of God’s gifts 
to man. One thing is certain—that with this 
day and its keeping in some sense sacred 
and apart, is bound up not only the interests 
of religion, but the very life of man’s highest 
nature. Secularize it, give it over to mere 
enjoyment, make it simply a holiday in place 
of a holy day, and it will not be long before 
the spiritual nature to which that day is the 
Supreme Opportunity, will grow feeble and 
die. Every other faculty has its chance of 
exercise and growth through the long week, 
and hence is strong. The higher nature 
and its capacity demand one day at least, 
that it may live and not die. The reason, I 
am sure, why in the most critical hours of 
life men find their spiritual powers, their 
faith, their hopes, their grasp on God, so 
weak and unavailing, is due to the paralysis 
which comes from non-use and exercise. 
And can there be a more fatal calamity for 
any one than this? Whatever excuse there 
may be for the poor, tired men and women 
whose week-day life is one long, unbroken 
grind, to take part of Sunday for free exer- 
cise and fresh air in the country,—and I 
would not deny them—surely it is mere 
wanton indulgence on the part of others who 
are masters of their time, to snatch that 
right for themselves. More than that, it is 
a piece of pure selfishness, when their pleas- 


“ure necessarily binds extra burdens for those 


who must serve them. Here again there is 
a call for Christians, and I urge it with all 
love and sincerity, to take their stand and 
lift their ideals before the world. Make 
Sunday again what it was a quarter of a 
century ago, as we once knew it, a happy, 
bright, lovely day, because first of all a holy 
day, devoted primarily to thoughts of higher 
things, to communion with God, and then to 
the cultivation of the simple enjoyments of 
family life, 
— Se 
Advent and Epiphany Appeal 


ELOVED BRETHREN OF THE CLERGY 

AND LAITY :—The plea and the appeal to 
the Church this year for a quickened and deep- 
ened interest in her missionary work, have in 
them the two great facts—ability and opportu- 
nity—out of which comes, as never came before, 
the plain and positive call of duty. Never has 
wealth poured into the places where men store 
their treasures on the earth, with more startling 
abundance than in this year. ‘The floors are 
full of wheat,” and ‘the vats overflow with 
wine and oil.”? The ventures and enterprises of 


business find millions of money poured into them : 


to swell the increasing accumulations of gain. 
The ingenuity of men is well nigh exhausted in 
the effort to find channels for the almost endless 
expenditures of money, in investments, in 
amusements, in luxury, in display. And even 
the insatiate greed of covetousness is content 
and satisfied. Is it not time for us to pray that 
God “will pour out His Spirit upon all flesh”: 
‘upon the servants, and the handmaidens,’’ 
upon “‘the old men, and the young men,” upon 
“the sons, and the daughters,” that they 
may “dream the dreams” of higher spiritual 
possibilities, and see the visions of the splendid 
opportunities that lie before them? 

First of all, are the open doors into which we 
have alreadysentered. There can be no with- 
drawal of support, no lessening of energy, no 
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lowering of interest, as to any one of all the 
undertakings for which this Church is responsi- 
ble toGod. Africa and China and Japan, with 
their teeming populations, touched with the 
new life of a civilization which must be evan- 
gelized if we would win these nations to Christ,’ 
have so far only centres, here and there, of 
Christian influence, which cry out for the in- 
crease and extension and enlargement of their 
life. It is no longer merely the call to make 
haste to save the souls of men; no longer the 
plea to bring to humanity, everywhere, the news 
of that blessed power of the Incarnation which 
lifts all human nature up toward God. It has 
become now, especially in the great Empire of 
Japan, the simple question whether we shall 
allow a mere veneer of pagan polish to call itself 
Civilization, or whether we shall teach them the 
ethics of the Gospel and the religion of the 
Cross. In our own land, Ethiopia lifts up plead- 
ing hands to God, asking, in the name of hu- 
manity and of the closer brotherhood in Christ, 
that we shall care for the enormous number of 
colored people (one-tenth of our whole popula- 
tion) whom we have endowed with the respon- 
sibility of freedom, and whom we must set free 
from ignorance and superstition, lest they 
become or remain ‘‘the servants of sin.’”? The 
ever-extending population, crowding to the 
farthest Territories, has its close claim upon us, 
to take to those stray sheep the folding and the 
feeding which the Good Shepherd charges us to 
give to all His flock, 

There is no city without its slums. There is 
no diocese without its mission stations. There 
is no lessening demand of duty to the Indians. 
We have made ventures, that must be main- 
tained in Mexico and Brazil. And now, with a 
sudden surprise, we are compelled to deal with 
what are well called ‘‘The Increased Responsi- 
bilities ;”’ since Puerto Rico isour very own, and 
Cuba in close relation to us as a people, and 
since our gold has bought, and our armies are 
occupying parts of, the Philippine Islands. It 
sounds like Isaiah’s prophecy fulfilled: ‘‘Pathros 
and Cush and Elam and Shinar and the islands 
of the sea.”’ 


What shall we do? The spies bring back, as 
of old, the double story of great opportunities 
and great difficulties. Shall we side with the 
brave men or the cowards? Taking faint-hearted 
counsel with our fears is not the way of Chris- 
tian men. The very difficulties are but encour- 
agements to greater energy. Aiming at the 
farthest point, reaching for the remotest places, 
so, and so only, can we accomplish our under- 
takings and achieve success. 


They struck two keynotes in the Missionary 
Council in St. Louis, which ring clear and true 
as the voice that cried in the wilderness: 
““Kivery opportunity for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom means the duty of immediately taking 
up the work.’”? “Every new work undertaken 
by the Board of Managers will be supported by 
the Church.’”’ Not now, then, the missions in 
twenty-two missionary districts, and in the 
forty-two home dioceses; not now the Indians 
and the colored people; not now Africa and 
Japan and Mexico and Haiti and Brazil; not 
now the twenty-two bishops and 1,600 other 
missionary workers, the hospitals and orphan- 
ages and schools—not these only now, but, be- 
sides these, and in order to rouse ourselves to 
care for these the better the broader outlook, 
and the farther reach and the fuller effort to 
do our duty as preachers of a pure Faith and 
teachers of a pure morality, in the countries 
where the decay of morals has followed upon a 
corruption of the Faith. Our armies of occupa- 
tion will not fulfill their mission if they open 
the way only to trade, only to power, only to 
wealth. We are not in these new places by 
God’s will, unless we are there to ‘make known 
His way upon earth, His saving health among 
all nations.” 

The Board is pleading for more money and 
more men. It is pleading still more earnestly 
for the high motive behind these gifts. Piti- 
ably disproportionate as are the men that give 
themselves and the money that men give to the 
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needs and demands, pitiably disproportionate as 
both are to the men that give themselves to 
earthly aims and ambitions and the money that 
is spent on the perishing and passing interests 
of time, still more pitiable is the disproportion 
between the eagerness of our devotion to selfish 
concerns and our feeble indifference to the cause 
of missions, which is the spirit of the Church’s 
breath and the blood of her life. Weare as blind 
men, with clay upon our eyes, sealing their 
sightlessness into total blindness, until we go 
and wash in that ‘‘pool of Siloam, which is by 
interpretation, Sent.’”? ‘Let us go, therefore’’>— 
for this iscthe type of the Messias—to Christ; 
“let us go, therefore, and wash, and come, see- 
ing.” 

By order and in behalf of the Board of Man- 
agers. 

Wo. Crosweiu Doans, a 


J. H Eccrxston, ; 
JouN I. THomPson, Special Com. 
JosHua KIMBER, | 


Church Missions House, Advent, 1899. 
ee 


Letters to the Editor 


BASELESS AND INJURIOUS ASPERSIONS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


The imputation so wantonly cast by the Rey. 
M K. Schermerhorn upon the honesty and good 
faith of the rank and file of the clergy of the 
Church, merits an indignant rebuke. A story 
told of Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, I think, 
seems apropos. On one occasion while traveling, 
his train was wrecked. As the good Bishop ex- 
tricated himself from the car, a drummer who 
was doing likewise, exclaimed: ‘‘We all came 
mighty near going to the devil that time!” 


Quick as a flash the Bishop retorted: “Speak 
for yourself, sir! Speak for yourself !!’? Com- 
ment is unnecessary. BY Wi T. 


‘““IRREFUTABLE”’ CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

“The Protestant Episcopal Prayer Book is 
cumbered from beginning to end with words and 
phrases which bind it to the biblical and tradi- 
tional errors which Dr. Briggs and his fellow- 
critics are so irrefutably pointing out.’’ So writes 
the ‘Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and a member 
of the American Unitarian Association. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I take strong exception to the affir- 
mation of the above writer as to biblical and tra- 
ditional errors ‘‘which Dr. Briggs and his fellow- 
critics are so irrefutably pointing out.’? The 
higher critics (so-called) with Dr. Briggs, etc., 
have not yet, so far as I have read, “‘irrefutably”’ 
pointed out any errors in the Scriptures. They 
claim to have done so, but they haveso far failed 
to substantiate that claim. They, like the late 
Mr. Ingersoll, have used the word of God de- 
ceitfully ; they misquote their opponents of the 
conservative school, and then with a flourish of 
trumpets tell the religious world they have irre. 
futably pointed out errors in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and some clergymen believe them. Let 
me give you a case in point: A recent writer of 
the Dr. Briggs’ school of interpreters states, 
quoting Prof. Green from Hebraica, 1889, vol. x, 
p. 140, ‘‘The critical partitions of Genesis have 
been gradually elaborated during more than a 
century by a succession of scholars of the great- 
est eminence, who haveexpended upon it an im- 
mense amount of learning, ingenuity, and patient 
toil, untii they have at length brought it into a 
shape in which it is accepted with substantial 
unanimity by European critics of widely differ- 
ent schools of thought and yery various grades 
of belief and unbelief.’ Such is the quotation 
from Prof. Green, seemingly on the side of the 
higher critics; but the vital part of Dr. Green’s 
statement is purposely left out by the writer 
very ingeniously. I give here Prof. Green’s con- 
cluding words from same paragraph: ‘‘Never- 
theless, it is not the weight of authority, but the 
force of the arguments, which is decisive. And 
the fluctuations of critical opinion in the past, 
and particularly the rapid and extensive changes 
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which have taken place in the mostrecent times, 
caution us not to regard its present state as one 
of permanent equilibrium.’’ Headds elsewhere: 
‘Able scholars in Germany, France, Holland, 
and Great Britain are lifting their voices in op- 
position to the general critical drift,and it would 
seem as though a reaction had already begun.” 
This Dr. Green wrote me, Jan. 3, 1897. 

In view of such an authority, I respectfully 
ask my clerical brother where the word “‘irre- 
futably” comes in? The data from which the 
higher critics work is arbitrary and imperfect, 
and the conclusions false. I would urge my good 
brother. to look up a recent issue of Ture Livine 
Cuuron, and he will find a very able article 
applying the principles of interpretation used by 
the higher critics to a well-known short poem of 
Burns, which principles give to that poem three 
authors. An argument that proves such an ab- 
surdity with one of Burns’ poems, cannot very 
much affect the Holy Scriptures. With our late 
lamented Bishop Neely, of Maine, I believe that 
‘the Bible is the Word of God.”’ 

J. C. QUINN. 

Winn, Me. 


WE DO STAND IN SOLID RANK 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 


I suppose there is nota priest in the Church 
who read the article headed ‘‘Prayer Book Rig- 
marole,’’? in your issueof Noy. 11th, but was 
highly indignant, and readily repudiated this 
Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn and his statements. 
Your issue of Nov. 25th is before me, and it is 
with a feeling of considerable comfort that I 
have glanced through the articles of the Rev. 
Mr. Gilbert, and the Rey. Dr. McKnight. Per- 
mit me to add my voice of approval to these, and 
to repeat the refrain of my brother, John Mills 
Gilbert, ‘‘Thank God, we of the priesthood can 
stand in solid ranks and still proclaim our un- 
shaken faith in the Church, and in her familiar 
forms of devotion.” 

NorManpD B. Harris. 

Hammond, La., Nov. 26,’99. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. James B. Avirett, rector of St. James’ 
church, Kittrell, has been appointed by Bishop Hor- 
ner as missionary at Murphy. 


The Rev. Waldo Burnett, after a honored ministry 
of many years, has resigned St. Mark’s, Southbor- 
ough, Mass. 

The Rev. John Davis, D. D., has resigned the chair 
of Church History, Trinity Divinity School, 'l'okyo, 
Japan, and accepted a call to St. Paul’s church, Ev- 
ansville, Ind. Address accordingly. 

The Rev. P. B. Eversden has resigned the charge of 
St. Paul’s, Marysville, Kan., and accepted a call to 
St. Paul's, Coffeyville, Kan. 

The Rey. Dr. J. B. Falkner, of Germantown, Pa., 
with Mrs. Falkner and Miss Grace Falkner, who have 
passed the summer in Derbyshire, England, have gone 
to Italy for the winter. 

The address of the Rev. Warren C. Hubbard is 
changed to 144 Halsey st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Rev. Jesse Higgins has resigned the rectorship 
of Calvary Monumental church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rey. J. S. Jewett, Jr., has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Paul’s church, Albany, N. Y. 

The Rev. Arthur Mason should be addressed at 119 
E 57th st., New York city. 

The Rev. George Nattress has become the assistant 
at Emmanuel church, Boston. 

The Rev. Robert G. Quennell js to be addressed at 
133 W. llth st., New York city. 

The Rev. Edward S. Stone, of the diocese of Ver- 
mont, has taken charge of the church of the Good 
Shepherd, Rocky Mount, for six moithsfrom Oct, Ist. 

The Rev. E. R. Sweetland has charge of St. John’s 
church, Millville, Mass. 

Tne Ven. Archdeacon Tiffany, D. D., should be ad- 
dressed at 37 E 39th st., New York city. 

The Rev. Chas. H. Vandyne should be addressed at 
1473 Amsterdam av., New York city. 


The Rev. Thomas Worrall has accepted the curacy 
of St. Paul’s church, Burlington, Vt. 


* Yo Correspondents 


W. L. H.—Will the writer of the letter on the sub- 
ject of “Federation of Churches,” send us his address. 
A letter is waiting for him. 
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Ordinations 


_On ‘Sunday, Oct. 153h, Bishop Morrison ordaine@ 
the Rev. Milton Sherk Runkle to the priesthood, 
the rector presenting the candidate and the Bishop. 


preaching the sermon. The Rev. Messrs. A. C. Stil-. 


son and George Gibson assisted in the ordination. 
Mr. Runkle is rector of the church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Rev. F. C. Walton, recently a minister in the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, was ordered deacon, 
Nov. 14th. in St. Luke's, Marietta, S. Ohio, by Bishop: 
Jaggar, to whom he was presented by the Rev. Dr. J. 
F. Ohl. The Bishop preached the sermon which was 
a plea for the revival of the diaconate of the Primi- 
tive Church, and was assisted in the service by visit- 
ing clergymen. 


On Sunday, Nov. 19th, in Trinity cathedral, Cleve— 
land, Ohio, Raymond H. Edwards, formerly a Presby- 
terian minister, vas ordained deacon by the Rt. Rey. 
William A. Leonard, Bishop of Ohio. he candidate 
was presented by the Rev. Canon Watson. The Pref- 
ace tothe Ordinal and. the Epistle were read by the 
Rey. Canon Hall. The sermon was preached by the 


_ Rey. ;George {H. McGrew, D.D., and the service 


was directed by the Rey. H. L. Gaylord, curate. Mr. 
Edwards is appointed to serve at the missions of the 
Redeemer and the Atonement, in Cleveland. 


Died 


DAY.—In Newington, Conn., Aug. 19, 1899, Edward 
T. Day, for many years senior warden of Grace 
church, aged 8? years. Also, on Nov. 6, 1899, A. Louisa 
Day, wife of the late Edward T. Day, and daughter of 
the late David Woodruff, of Newark, N. J. in 


ROBERTS.—The Rev. Stephen C. Roberts, D. D.,. 
rector of Emmanuel church, Chestertown, Md., in the 
diocese of Easton, at the Church Home and Infirmary 
in Baltimore, Wednesday, Nov. 15, 1899, aged 68 years. 


WRAGG —Entered into the restof Paradise, Thurs- 
day morning, Noy. 16th, at the home of her nephew, 
Mr. E. O. Sheftale, Quincy, Fla., Mrs. Josephine 
Lewis Wragg, in the 51st year of her age. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: THm DOMES- 


TIG AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE ‘ 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
“STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, $1 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to MR. GEORGE C, 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REy. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


N. B.—The report on domestic missions, together 
with the bishops’ reports of the Several missionary 
districts and the report of the Commission on Col- 
ored Work and the report on foreign missions, in- 


cluding the reports of the several bishops abroad, . 


and of the presbyter representing this Church in. 
Mexico, are now ready for distribution. Please ne A 
for copies. 

AN urgent appeal is made for $200 for the chapel 
fund of the church of St. Thomas and St. Denis, 
Wando, S.C. This amount will make possible pre- 
liminary building operations, and $700 will erect the: 
building. Gene-ous Churchmen are appealed to for 
aid in this important work. Send contributions to the 
Rev. R. J. WALKER Lock Box 549, Charlestown, S. C. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st , New Haven. Conn. 


WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 7dcts. 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR: 
COMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 


A COMBINATION set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5, handsemely bound and pr’nved: 
on India paper, will be sent free to any one sending 
two new paid-in-advance subscriptions to THE LIv- 
ING CHURCH, plus 20-cents for carriage. 


WANTED —Matron for Home for discharged women. 
prisoners. R, LIvING CHURCH office. 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


A LADY of experience and culture, wishes a ae 4 
tion in aschool or as governess ina family. Makes a ; 
speciality of history and literatureand Eaglish. Ad~ — 


dress H. H., LIVING CHURCH. 
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Kalendar, December, 1899 


3. 1st Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
10. 2d Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
17. 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet. 

' 20. EMBER Day. Violet. (Red at Evensong.) 
21, ST. THomas, Apostle. Red. 
22, EMBER Day. Violet. 
23, EMBER Day. Violet. 
24. 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. (White at Even- 

song.) 

' 25. CHRISTMAS Day. White. 
26. Sv. STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 
27. Si. JOHN, Evangelist. White, 
28. THE INNOCENTS. Violet, 
31. Sunday after Christmas. White. 


The Judgment 


BY C. N. HALL 


The pride of wealth must come to naught, 
The pride of place must fall, 

When God shall ask, ‘‘What have ye wrought?” 
On that last day of all. 


Then he who, rich, had haughty grown, 
And he with pride of birth, 

Their souls must come before the Throne 
To tell their deeds of earth. 


“The wealth, the place, I gave in fee, 
But did ye feed My poor; 

And did no debtor go away 
Despairing from your door? 


“The helpless, friendless and alone, 
Oppressed by the strong; 

And did ye make their cause your own, 
And toil to right their wrong? 


“And were ye strong with gentleness, 
Was Justice still your guide; 

And did ye honor Truth no less, 
When by the world denied? 


“Were there no children poor on earth, 
To whom your wealth could bring 

A childish laugh, an hour of mirth, 
Relief from suffering? 


“Go hence! The wealth was only Mine; 
The place, by Me bestowed. 

Ye should have made them gifts divine. 
Ye did make them your God.”’ 


ne Sites 
The Benedictus 


XCEPT Magnificat, we have nothing 
so beautiful and appropriate for daily 
use in the daily offices, as Benedictus. 
The tremendous and entrancing 

theme ofthe Incarnation, as forespoken ‘‘by 
the mouth of His holy prophets,” as shown 
forth in the light that lightened the Gentiles, 
is nowhere else so grandly treated. One 
might be glad to attend Matins at some incon- 
venience every day in the year, if only to join 
with two or three met together, to sing or 
say this magnificent hymn, yet the Ameri- 
ean Church, for a hundred years cut out of it 
all but four verses, while it cast out the 
Magnificat altogether (the explanation was 
weak enough: ‘‘All generations shall call 
me blessed,” could not apply to us, and we 
could not say it with sincerity!). Now we 
have both these grand Gospel anthems; but 
permission is given to cut the Benedictus as 
before, except on four days inthe year. A 
letter in The Churchman, from Mr. F, M. Bur- 
gess, states the case admirably: 

The fact that the Church seems to allow this 
mutilation,and prints it witha break after the 
fourth verse, which I could never understand, 
ought not to weigh foran instant with any one 
who appreciates the blessed significance of the 
Incarnation. That one is not obliged to do athing 
is a mighty poor reason for leaving it undone. 
We are not required by the Church to make our 
Communion but three times a year, yet what 
earnest Christian would be satisfied with that? 
- The ‘‘Benedictus” is not long enough to offer 


‘early part of this century. 


any excuse for omitting more than half of it, 


_and that the most beautiful and helpful part. 


Why not break up the Te Dewm and the Bere 
dicite? 
inspiration and Scriptural authority, there is no 
comparison with the Benedictus. But what 
right have we, anyway, habitually to cut to 
pieces such an inspired hymn? Besides, what a 
poor and ineffective climax is made by the 
words, ‘‘from the hand of all that hate us,” 
when compared with these: ‘To give knowl- 
edge of salvation unto His people for the re- 
mission of their sins, through the tender mercy 
of our God,whereby the Dayspring from on high 
hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, and to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.” If it is 
too much effort for the choir to sing it, let it be 


read. I cannot feel that this is a matter of in- 
difference. 
SS 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


UT of 2,186,800,000 letters that 
passed through the British post- 
office last year, there were as 
mapy as 8,500,000 which the of- 

ficials managed not to deliver. In those 
opened at the dead letter office, property of 
the value of $3,600,000 was found. 


HE Lutheran World is credited with tre 

following: ‘‘When a man goes after an 
astute editor, he should be sure to have his 
spelling-book along. Recently, in one of the 
papers I read, the editor was addressed thus 
by some well-meaning brother of the pulpit, 
whose exegesis, it is to be hoped, is better 
than his orthography: ‘Doctor Editor, al- 
low me, with all due deference, to ask 
whether it is the mule or the ass or the fool 
or the nave that is in you.’ In true arch- 
itectural invective, the editor comes back at 
his assailant, and tells him that he is a 
transept, denounces him as a cathedral), and, 
to make certain that he has got even, says 
that he is St. Peter’s piled on top of St. 
Paul’s.” 


CCLESIASTICAL reporters have lately 
distinguished themselves by the follow- 
ing statements: ‘'The services opened with 
the requiem chant, followed by other lauds 
and matins for the dead. Then came the 
pontifical high mass for the soul of the de- 
parted.” And again, in describing a new 
church, one of the ornaments was ‘‘a brass 
relief of the Lord’s Supper.” 
ISITORS in the Presbyterian Cemetery 
at Dover, Del., found ina distant section 
of the cemetery, some forty feet apart, 
graves of three young women. They are the 
wives of Alexander McClyment, a former 
assemblyman and well-known citizen of the 
On the slab of 
Sarah who died in 1811, aged twenty-one, is 


inscribed: ‘‘O Monster! My heart is torn 
asunder by this ghastly wound.” In 1816, 
Elizabeth, the second wife, died, aged 


twenty-two, and her tomb contains words 
even stronger: ‘‘Insatiate Archer! Would 
not one suffice?” But in 1825, when Eliza- 
beth, the third wife, died at the age of 
twenty-five, the sorrow-stricken husband 
wrote: “Thy shaft fell thrice; and thrice my 
peace was slain.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


(6 OMEN, as well as men, can ride on 
the cars”—such is the translation of 
paragraph number two in the rules, or notice 


They are much longer, and in point of. 


to the public, prepared by the Korean pres- 
ident of the Seoul Electric Railway Company. 
The introduction of this trolley line is “‘the 
first step towards civilization in the ‘Hermit 
Kingdom.’” Formerly women were not al- 
lowed on the streets in the daytime, but a 
curfew-bell was rung at eight o’clock in the 
evening, after which hour the men were re- 
quired to remain in-doors, while the women 
took their exercise, 


A Wee work of building an electric railway 
from the Governor’s residence, outside 
the West Gate, through the heart of Seoul 
to the new tomb of Empress Min, beyond the 
Kast Gate, was begun last year, and com- 
pleted in May of the present year. Japanese 
were employed as motormen, and native 
Koreans as conductors. For several days in 
May the cars ran over a portion of the route; 
the service was liberally patronized, and the 
enterprise appeared to be well established. 
On the 26th, however, when the president of 
the company and a few guests were en route 
to the imperial tomb, the first accident oc- 
curred—the child of a native was caught 
under the wheels and killed. Butit so hap- 
pened that the population of Seoul had for 
weeks been indulging in somewhat unscien- 
tific speculations as to the cause of adrought 
which afflicted the land, and now they 
either thought or pretended that the cause 
had been discovered. To quote from the 
Korean Repository: “The electric wires, 
some say, cut off the influence of Heaven; 
others affirm that as the power-house is 
built on a sacred spot, there can be no rain 
until the obstruction is removed.” The peo- 
ple lost their self-control, stoned the com- 
pany’s employes, battered the car to pieces, 
and threatened to destroy the power-house: 
but the authorities gained control, and order 
was restored. 
GOD'S ANSWER : 

The cry of man’s anguish went up unto God, 

“Lord, take away pain! 
The shadow that darkens the world thou hast made, 

The close-coiling chain 
That strangles the heart, the burden that weighs 

On the wings that would soar— 


Lord, take away pain from the world thou hast made, 
That it love thee the more!” 


Then answered the Lord to the cry of His world, 
“Shall I take away pain, 

And with it the power cf the soul to endure, 
Made strong by the strain? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart, 
And sacrifice high? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the fire 
White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love that redeems with a price 
And smiles at its loss? 

Can ye spare from your lives that would climb unto 

mine 
The Christ on His cross?” 
—Julia Larned, in The Independent. 


—-x— 
An Athletic Papyrus 


BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, D. D., LL. D. 


Vee Christianity will be glad to 
learn that one of the papyri discovered 
by the Egypt Exploration Fand, and -but 
just pronounced upon by our experts, is a 
detailed list of the winners in all the thirteen 
events which formed the Olympian games 
for a series of about seven years. Its essen- 
tial value is, that no complete list of all the 
events for even a single Olympiad has hith- 
erto been found, or is known to be extant. 
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But this fact is enhanced by the circum- 
Stance that the papyrus covers the time 
when Pindar and Bacchylides were com- 
posing odes, yet extant, in honor of the 
Olympian victors, and that it furnishes in- 
dependent testimony for assigning accur- 
ate dates to these famous compositions. 
Thus, Odes IX, X, XI, of Pindar are now 
shown to have had wrong dates. It will be 
remembered that some twenty of the poems 
of Baechylides were obtained in 1897 from a 
unique pryus and edited by Dr. Kenyon 
who has been of service to our scholars in 
heir critical study of papyri. By this papy- 
rus of the Olympian victors, Bacchylides re- 
ceives an extension of sixteen years of 
literary activity. 

Nor is this all. Chronology in Greek 
plastic art is aided. Pausanias, the topog- 
rapher, states that near the close of our sec- 
ond century, many statues at Olympia bore 
the names of victors and sculptors, which 
the German explorers at the site confirm. 
Our papyrus fixes the year of a victory, and 
consequently of the sculptor whose plastic 
art commemorated it. To illustrate this 
point: Polycleitus, of Argos, is now shown 
to have flourished only a little later than 
Phidias, and Pythagoras appears to have 
continued his work down to about the same 


period. 
Stat Gea 


The American Negro* 


T is no exaggeration to say that Booker T. 
Washington to-day is the best-known Negro 
in the world, and one of the greatest workers 
for the uplifting of the black people. A man 
born in slavery, without any advantages of 
birth, position, or wealth, who in eighteen years 
can from nothing build up a Normal Industrial 
School of a thousand students,-with property to 
the value of $300,000, with influence felt through- 
out the whole South, is an inspiration to all, 
whether white or black. The man who has done 
this, and more, is the author of tLis book—‘‘The 
Future of the American Negro.”’ Such a man 
deserves to be heard, and. his ideas are worthy 
of serious attention. 

Mr. Washington’s book is in part a collection 
of papers on the Negro problem, written at 
various times for the magazines. Naturally, 
perhaps, there is repetition, and we also fault 
his style at times. These are minor defects. 
We have here a book which ought to be read by 
every student of this problem, and by every 
worker in the field. Mr. Washington passes in 
quick review the history of the Negro, from the 
introduction of slavery in 1619. From fourteen 
slaves then brought to this country, the number 
has grown to nearly ten millions--almost, if not 
quite, one-tenth of the whole population. This 
fact alone compels us to realize the seriousness 

“ of the problem, for ‘‘for better, for worse,” 
these people are with us, and must influence the 
whole of our American life. In the State, as in 
the Church. it is true that we are all members 
one of another. 

The author dwells with pleasure on the fidel- 
ity of his race, both during the civil war and in 
the Spanish-American. It is with pardonable 
pride also that he points to the progress the 
Negro has made in the thirty-five years since 
the war ended. Mr. Washington is large- 
minded, a man of wide experience, and is con- 
sequently able to look at the subject fairly. He 
is not blind to the faults and weaknesses of his 
people, which he rightly ascribes in large meas- 
ure to 250 years of slavery. Neither does he 
shut his eyes to the fact that the white people 
are influenced for good or ill by the presence of 
this multitude of blacks. ‘‘I[ know that wherever 
Negro life touches the life of the nation, it 
helps or hinders; that wherever the life of the 
white race touzhes the black, it makes it 
stronger or weaker. I know that only 


—EEE—————E— eee 
*The Future of the American Negro. By Booker T. 
Washington. Boston: Smal', Maynard & Co. 


a few centuries ago they went into slavery in 
this country pagans, that they came our Chris- 
tians; they went into slavery as so much prop- 
erty, they came out American citizens; ; 
they went into slavery with the chains clanking 
about their wrists, they came out with the 
American ballot in their hands.”’ 


The Negro problem is one that must be solved 


—for the sake of whites as well as blacks. There 
can be no peace until it is settled; something 
must bedone. Some have thought that education 
would do it, and large sums of money have been 
spent in teaching Negroes Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
philosophy, history, etc., etc., and the results in 
many cases have been disastrous. 
out of slavery had not the capacity for such ed- 
ucation; there was no foundation on which to 
build. It is not strange, therefore, that a disin- 
clination and dislike for manual labor were be- 
gotten, and that ability to commit crime was 
increased. For while the intellect was culti- 


A race just 


vated, heart and conscience were but slightly 
touched. 

Others again have advocated the removal of 
the black people to Afriva, that there they might 
work out their own salvation apart from whites. 
But, aside from the enormous difficulty of trans- 
porting ten millions of people to a foreign 
country, Mr. Washington points out this in- 
superable objection—there is no place in Africa 
for them! That country either belongs to, or is 
under the influence of, the various European 
Powers, who would not permit such an occupa- 
tion. In the opinion of the author, and others, 
the place for the Negro is in the South. de 
knows the South, and the people there know 
him, and have more sympathy with him than 
others. Mr. Washington thinks that the salva- 


tion of the Negro lies in his being rightly edu- 
cated. He would therefore have the Negro 
educated industrially, religiously, mentally. 
The schools should teach him in many cases the 
very simplest elements of cleanliness of person 
and home; how to work, and to the best ad- — 
vantage; to be saving, and so learn the value and 
power of property. With this, his religion should 
become more rational and less emotional—more 


practical. The intellect would not be neglected; ~ 


and so being truly educated, the Negro would 
take his place in the South, and show what was 
in him. Not politics, but character, will enable 
him to make his way with the whites. As a 
race, the Negro is in his infancy, and possesses 
the weaknesses and faults of such a people, con- 
sequently he must not expect to be received at 


once as one of the favored race. It is Mr. Wash- — 


ington’s judgment that ‘‘during the next halt 
century, and more, the Negro must continue 
passing through the severe American crucible. 
He is to be tested in his patience, his forbear- 
ance, his perseverance, his power to endure 
wrong,—to withstand temptations, to economize, 
to acquire and use skill,—his ability to compete, 
to succeed in commerce, to disregard the super- ° 
ficial for the real, the appearance for the sub- 
stance; to be great and yet small, learned and 
yet simple, high and yet the servant of all. This, 
—this is the passport to all that is best in the 
life of our Republic; and the Negro must possess 
it or be barred out.”’ 

The book ought to produce good results. With 
the knowledge of that which is being done at 
Hampton, Tuskegee, and other places, workers 
in this field everywhere should be encouraged, 
and feel that their efforts are being crowned 
with success. 


The Delicious 
Fragrance 


from a hot 
Royal Baking 
Powder biscuit 
whets the 
appetite. The 
taste of such 
a biscuit— 
sweet, creamy, 
delicate and 
crispy—is a joy 
to the most 
fastidious. 


OYAL Baking 
_ Powder improves 
the flavor and 
adds to the healthful- 
ness of all risen flour- 
foods. It renders the 
biscuit, bread and cake 
more digestible and 
nutritious. ; 
Royal Baking Pow- 
der makes hot breads 
wholesome. Food 
raised with Royal will 
not distress persons of 
delicate or enfeebled 
digestion, though eaten 
warm and fresh. 


Imitation baking powders almost invariably con- 
tain alum, Alum makes the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


SCRIBNER'SMAGAZINE 
for $®1900 


THE YEAR NOW ENDING HAS PROVED EVEN MORE SU - 

FUL FOR SCR BNER’S THAN WAS ’98. THIS MEANS THE 

MOST SUCCESSFUL TWELVE-MONTH IN THE HISTORY OF THE 

MAGAZINE. . .. FOR 1900, THE CLOSING YEAR OF THE CEN- 

TURY, HAS BEEN. SECURED THE MOST VALUABLE PROGRAM . 
THE MAGAZINE EVER OFFERED. SOME OF THE PREPARA- 

TIONS HAVE BEEN UNDER WAY FOR THREE YEARS. . . 
} ECENT SUCCESSES HAVE §$TIMULATED NEW UNDERTAKINGS 
AND ADDITIONAL Pi ANS HAVE BEEN INCLUDED—THE RESULT 
MAY BE JUDCED ROM THE FOLLOWING, ALTHOUGH BUT A 
PARTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1900.* 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
From the Min'ature by Cooper. 
Published by perm{s-ion of Sir 
Charles Hartopp, Bart. 


*The prospectus for 1900, in small book form, with illustrations in color 4 x 
field Parrish), sent upon application. Cee eer 


GOVERNOR 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


From a Photograph. Copyright 


ed AND GRIZEL, J. M. BARRIE’S new work, has finally HE BOER WAR will be dealt 
by Pach Bros., New Yo:k. 


been completed, and will be published in Scribner's Magazine, with in Scribner's (like the Span- 
It will begin with the new volume (January number) and will ish War) with vivid, complete descriptions by eye-witnesses— 
run throughout the year—illustrated by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. accompanied with the best photographs. The first articles will be 
_ Itis safe to assert of the story that itis not only Barrie’s master- by H.J. Whigham, who has already reached the front. 


piece, but one of the greatest works of fiction SENATOR HOAR: “Harvard Fitty 


of recent years. Years Ago,’ and paper on the Massachu- 
setts Bar in the days of Choate and the other 


OLIVER CROMWELL, by THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, will not be the history of amere 
student, compiled with much research, but 
It will show 


with little experience of affairs. 
a man of action in his- 
tory as viewed by a 
younger man of ac- 
tion to-day. Jt begins 
in the January Scrib- 
ner, and will be com- 
pleted in six num- 
bers. THE ILLUSTRA- 
TORS include F, C. Yohn, EK. C. Piexotto, 
and Henry McCarter, also Seymour Lucas, 
BR. A., the well-known authority upon the 
Cromwellian period, and two other well- 
known English illustrators, Frank Craig 
and Claude E.Shepperson. There will 
also be portraits reproduced from the fa- 
mous English collection. 


RICHARD HARD- 
ING DAVIS will 
continue to be a 
prominent and fre- 
quent contributor 
both of fiction and of 
special articles. More 
specific announce- 
ment will be made 
from time to time. 


HENRY NoRMAN 
From a Photograph. 
Copyright by Elliott & 
Fry, London. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMP- 
son 

From a Photograph by 

Miss Zaida Ben Yusuf. 


THE RUSSIA OF 
TO-DAY, by HENRY 
NORMAN, author of 
“The Real Japan,” ‘‘The Far Kast,” ete. 
and the expert on foreign politics and co. 
lonial policies. Six articles, all illustrated. 


jeg 


OMDURMAN AND THE SUDAN, 
by Capt. W. ELLIOT CAIRNES, the well-known English military 
critic, The first inside view of the actual state of things along the 
borders of the Sudan—the system by which 
this district is being reclaimed from savage- 
ry, the life in the Egyptian army, etc., illus- 
trated by Captain Cairnes’s own photographs. 


A TRIP TO GREENLAND, AND OTHER 
ARTICLES, by WALTER A. WYCKOFF, au- 
thor of ‘"The Workers.” 


THE CHARM OF PARIS, by IDA M. 
TARBELL, illustrated by an extraordinary 
group of artists, including Lepere, Marchetti, 
Jeanniot, Steinlen, Huard, and McCarter. 


‘Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year, Postage Prepaid. 


WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


J. M. BARRIE 
From a Photograph by Hollyer, London 


25 cents a Number. 


historic legal giants. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, author 
of **Wild Animals I Have Known,” will con- 
tribute to early num- 
bers of the Magazine 
a notable group of 
stories——all illustrat- 
ed by himself. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


to be his illustrator. 


“O'CONNOR,” 


several more stories. 


LOUIS C. SENGER 

will contribute a 
group of Railroad 
stories, ‘‘Train Four- 
teen,” ‘‘Without Or- 
ders,” ‘‘In Time of 
Need.” 


OCTAVE THANET: 

stories dealing 
somewhat with ques- 
tions in regard to 
modern woman’s 
sphere. 


of Western public life. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


From a Photograph by 
L. A man, New York. 


is writing stories of wilderness types— 
full of the charm of outdoor nature. 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK will continue 


William Maynadier 
Browne’s famous Irishman, will appear in 


RICHARD HARDING 
Davis 

From a Photograph. 

Copyright by W. « D. 

Downey, London. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE: several 
more of his stories of picturesque phases 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE, Henry 


James, Maarten Maartens, Edith Wharton 


are among those who have already written 
short fiction for the forthcoming numbers. 


_ART FEATURES include, beside the un- 
common illustrations for ‘‘Cromwell” and the 
other pictorial plans mentioned, special arti- 
cles on art and artists, such: as ‘‘Puvis de 
Chavannes,” by John La Farge, to be illus- 
trated, in color, from the great ariist’s work; 
special illustrative schemes by E. C. Peixotto, 
the young American illustrator, who is mak- 
ing a pilgrimage through France for the 
magazine; and by Walter Appleton Clark, 
Dwight L. Elmendorf, and others. Also 
color-printing and colored covers. 


Thos. 


Nelson Page 

From a Photograph 

by Davis & Sanford, 
New York. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153=155 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


] (December Number) includes Six Notable Short Stories~Two 8-page Color Schemes—C. 
be Christmas acribner D Gibson’s Mr he Saver Ages of American Woman” (16 Pages with Tint)—Antarctic Ex- 


ploration, by Dr. F. A. Cook and Albert White Vorse (illustrated)—An Essay by Augustine Birrell—and a Discussion of the 


Dewey Arch by Russell Sturgis, illustrated by Elmendorf with Telephotographs. 
. ee It is issued Noy. 24, with a rich Christmas cover by Maxfield Parrish. 
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The Youth’s Companion | 


Issued Every Week — $1.75 a Year. 


The Best Xmas 
Present of All... 


Renewed Every Thursday the Year Round. 


Z 
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The Companion 
Calendar, Free. 


A Souvenir of Exceptional Beauty. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Good Reading for Old and Young. 


The contributions engaged for the new volume are suited to the most varied 
tastes. Among those which both old and young will read with keen interest are: 


Taste in Music, 
By REGINALD De KOVEN. 


The Modern Girl’s Ambitions, 
By MARGARET DELAND. 


Can We Prolong Our Lives ? 
By DR. CYRUS EDSON. 


The Habit of Thriit, 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


My War-Horses, 
By GENERAL “JOE’’? WHEELER. 


Country Boys Who Come to New York, 
By S. A. NELSON. 


These are but a handful out of more than 200 Stories and Articles that, will 
be published in The Companion during 1900. 


PLIES DEE ISLS ELD {PEDAL L SSS DAS ALS LL SPS A ALLS LS LEAL ELAS ALAS AS LEIS LE LE LELE LE ee 


Every Week to 1901 for $1.75. 


“L Hese who send $1.75 now with this slip, or the name of this paper, will receive The Companion 
every week from the time of subscription to January, rgot. This includes all the good things to 
be published during the remaining weeks of 1899, comprising the Double Holiday Numbers. And in 
addition every new subscriber will receive the Companion Calendar for 1900, the most exquisite piece 
of color-work ever published by The Companion. 
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thies have been made powerless by arrested de- 


Indeed, a splendid confluence of historic sympa- i 
velopment, and so the chasm remains unbridged. 


thies is seen represented by the men who fought 
at Dundee and Elandslaagte. The ancestors of 


Opinions of the Press 


Christian Work From TENNESSEE:—''I do believe Taz LiviIne 


Tue South ArricAN War —One encouraging 
sign, at least, is the prevalence of amenities in 
the interchange and care of prisoners. Such a 
fact emphasizes the regrettable nature of this 
war froma religious and racial pvint of view. 


each dealt heavy blows to the power of Spain, 
and the Huguenot strain in the Boer blood stands 
for religious liberty perhaps even more impress- 
ively than either British or Boer. Here the 
parallel ends. Fighting is going on now because 
in this off shoot of the Dutch race these sympa- 


CuurcH grows better and better every week. 
Nos. 26 and 27 seem to me the best I have ever 
read. The accounts of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew’s convention, and of the Missionary 
Council, are so very, very interesting. I wish I 
could circulate a thousand copies among people 
who are of the Church, but not for her.” 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
. SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Messrs. FReperick A. STOKES COMPANY 
lead the procession of gift bearers for the holi- 
day time. To their taste, enterprise, and skill 
the public is indebted, every year, for some of 
the choicest specimens of illustrated and richly- 
bound holiday books. The following are among 
the attractions they offer for the present season: 


“CUPID AND THE FOOTLIGHTS,’”’ by James L. 
Ford, is a unique production, in which the course 
of true love is traced in reproductions of auto- 
graph letters attached to alternate pages, and 
faced by spirited pen sketches by Archie Gunn. 
We are not quite sure of the relation the ‘‘foot- 
lights’? sustained to Cupid, but we can see that 
the mischievous urchin is busy on every page. 
Price, $1.50. 


“Tue GoLtr Grru’’ has her innings in these 
days, and a prettier tribute to her grace and 
skill can nowhere be found than this book, with 
its colored illustrations by Maud Humphrey, 
and verses by Samuel Minturn Peck. Price, 
$1.25. 


“SoLpIERS AND SAILORS” is a book which will 
be most interesting for the little boys and girls 
who like to play going to war, fighting battles, 
and nursing soldiers. There are numerous full- 
page, colored plates, after paintings in water 
color, by Maud Humphrey, and illustrations in 
black and white, with stories and verses by 
Mabel Humphrey. Price, $1.25. 


The best of all seems to us ‘“‘LirTLe INDIAN 
Foiks,” with numerous full-page color plates, 
and other illustrations, by Edwin Willard Dem- 
ing, and stories by Therese O. Deming. It takes 
one into the every day life of the Indian family. 
We play with the children, and become familiar 
with the scenes and stories of their strange 
world. The illustrations are striking and good. 
We have not seen anything in the way of bright 
books, in a long time, better than this. Price, 
$1 25. 


_ Messrs. EB. P. Durron & Co have brought out 

a choice holiday book, bound in blue, with silver 
decorations, entitled ‘‘Outside of Things. A 
Sky Book.’? Verses by Alice Ward Bailey; pic- 
tures by Annita Lyman Paine. Verses and il- 
lustrations are pretty and striking. The ‘‘Sky 
Book”’ is a book for all seasons, and all phases 
of weather. It breathes the poetry and charm 
which come out of the sky in sunshine 
and in storm, in summer and winter, in the 
glimmer of moon and stars. Through it all isa 
vein of cheerful humor. Price, $2. 


“Tirrte FoikKs Av BROoKsIDH”’ is another pub- 
lication of Messrs. E, P. Dutton & Co., not es- 
pecially a gift book, but intended for easy 
reading for the little ones in aJl seasons. It is 
written by Mrs. D. P. Sanford. Illustrated by 
Harriett Roosevelt Richards. Price, €1 25, 


“AMONG THE FARMYARD PEOPLE,” by the same 
publishers, is a story well adapted for boys and 
girls, giving both entertainment and instruc- 
tion. A charming book, from the design on the 
outside of the cover to the last chapter, which 
tell how “the oxen talk with the calves.” 
Clara Dillingham Pierson is the author, and the 
illustrations are by F.C. Gordon. Price, $1 25. 


Now that we are speaking of Messrs. Dutton 
& Co.’s recent books, we should note ‘Tur Lirt 
Savers,” a story of the United States Life 
Saving Service, by James Otis. This is one of 
the best books of this season, or any season, 
well illustrated by half-tones from photographs. 
The cover design is striking. The book is well 
made, and the subject is one of intense interest. 
The life-saving service to which it relates is a 
great and noble work, the extent and value of 
which, perhaps, few understand. 


Mussrs. J. P. Lieprncott Company, Philade!- 
phia, make their contribution to the enjoyable 
books of the season, in a notable edition of 
Morurr Goose’s Nursery RuymEs, with 250 
pictures by Frederick Burr Opper. It may be 
described as Mother Goose adapted to grown 
folks. Mr. Opper calls it ‘“‘the eighty-year 


é 


plan,’? and thinks it will furnish diversion to 


anybody not much past that age. We pity the 
man who has outgrown the capacity to enjoy 
his droll sketches. It should be kept within 
reach for hours of depression, and where it will 
also be handy for the amusement of the young 
ones during the children’s hour. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
volume of PrterR NEWELL’Ss PICTURES AND 
Ruymes. Perhaps the artist is best known by 
his illustrations of ‘‘The House-Boat on the 
Styx.’? His style is origiaal and unique. He 
imitates no one, It is a queer blending of carica- 
ture, realism, and fancy. His rhymes are as 
piquant as his pictures, and the combination is 
irresistible. Yet, perhaps the best thing in the 
book is Mr. Bangs’ introduction, which is very 
forceful and funny. 


issue a handsome 


The Fun and Fighting of the Rough Riders. Py 
Tom Hall. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

Lieutenant Hall has told the story of the 
Rough Riders from a rather different standpoint 
than that of other writers who have found the 
subj2ct attractive. After reading the book we 
have a less clear idea of the individual charac- 
teristics of the men who composed that now 
famous regiment, than we gain from Governor 
Roosevelt’s work, but we know perhaps better 
the organization as a whole and its outside rela- 
tions. The author is one of those fortunate 
individuals who can see the humorous side of 
things, and this quality, always in evidence, 
together with his excellent literary style, has 
aided in producing a most readable book. The 
author has endeavored to present to his readers 
the brighter side of the shield, not dwelling 
upon the more sad and pathetic incidents, yetin 
many instances we are led to read between the 
lines, and our impressions of the sufferings of 
the regiment are not the less strong that they 
are not more emphasized. Altogether, the book 
stands well to the front in the literature of the 
recent war. 


The Marble Faun; or The Romance of Monte Beni. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Forty-eight illus- 
trations. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, $3 a set. 

There is but one criticism to be brought 
against these two beautiful volumes—that the 
print is finer than the edition otherwise war- 
rants. It is in all other respects admirable. The 
books are bound in white and gold, with a loose, 
protecting paper cover of brilliant red, and they 
are enclosed in a neat case of the same color. 
There are twenty-three illustrations in the first 
volume, the frontispiece being one of the most 
satisfactory portraits of Hawthorne, Thesecond 
volume contains twenty-five fine illustrations. 
All of them are reproductions of famous build- 
ings or groups of sculpture associated with the 


She Best 
Paid Ngents 


are the energetic ones who 
secure subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


We allow liberal commis- 
sions for all subscriptions, 
special rebates for large 
clubs, and at the end of the 
season (April 15, 1900) we 
shall distribute $18,000 
among the 764 best agents. 


As the JOURNAL alone has 
over 800,000 subscribers, and as 
we allow a commission on re- 
newals, it is obvious that a part 
of an agent’s work is very easy, 
while, in view of our extensive 
advertising, none of it is ‘‘up- 
hill”’ work. 


Write for full particulars. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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story. As is well known, Hawthorne introduces 
in this romance extensive descriptions of vari- 
ous Italian objects, antique, pictorial, and statu- 
esque. That is one reason, besides its immortal 
charm, why in choosing books for the young, 
this old favorite should not be overlooked. 


The Lively Adventures of Gavin Hamilton. By 
Molly Elliott Seawell. Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$1.50. 

Well may the adventures of Gavin Hamilton 
be termed ‘‘lively.’? A dashing figureis the hero, 
and the reader follows him through his many 
and varied experiences with breathless interest. 
The author states, in an introductory note, that 
she has taken few or no liberties with history or 
chronology. Relieved from. this apprehension, 
even the most conscientious young person will 
readily surrender to the charm of this story of 
world-famous camps and courts. The exterior 
of the bookis as gay and dashing as the inci- 
dents within are picturesque. 


Camping on the St. Lawrence; or Oa the Trail of 
the Early Discoverers. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

When Dr. Tomlinson’s name appears upon a 
title page, the book is assured a hearty welcome 
from boy readers throughout the land. The 
present volume sustains the author’s reputation, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


is it that the brands of White 


Lead made by quick or patent 

process are almost invariably sold 

below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 


generally know that they are inferior to the 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS. 


“Of varied and absorbing interest.’”—THE CHURCHMAN. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPISCOPATE. 


Being the Reminiscences and Recollections of the Ri 


thor and other illus rations, 8vo, 


“This {s a most interesting biography . 
pen. There are fundamental principles indicate 
which we would fain quote.’’— he Outlook. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM; A Political History, 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C. L, author of ‘‘Guesses at the Riddle 


Hssays on Kindred Subjects,” ‘'Tne United 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Similar in scope and style to his ‘“‘The United States 


of Existence and Other 


States,” etc. Two volumes. 


“Tt is a marvel of condensation and lucidity,”’ 
masterpiece as readable as a novel.” 

The two present, taken as a whole, 
the English-speaking people. 


An illustrated edition of the great novel of Italian life. 
By F, MARION CRAWFORD, 


A new edition illustrated by Orson Lowest, whose drawings ac 
companied the holiday edition of ‘The Choir Iavisiole” 
with photogravures, decorative pen and-ink head and 


SARACINESCA, 


etc. Two volumes, sateen gilt. 


“It is not only a singularly powerful and beautiful story, 


clever and strong.’’— Hvening Telegraph, Philadelphia 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; The Man of the People, 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD, author of ‘Literary Statesmen and 
Webster,” ete. 


Others,” “A Life of Daniel 
facsimiles. Crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 


_ Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIR says: 
Lincoln as 


Judge MELLIN CHAMBERLAIN Says: 
truly presented Lincoln as a man of the 
ter, and few so well. 


and the Nation: 


a view of the political development of 


f “I know of no other life which takes hold of 
i aS a man, and keeps him so steadily in a clear light; and this is done 
without in any way sacrificing the man’s greatness or native dignity of characte :.”’ 
“It isa remarkable book. Mr. Hapgood has 
people. No one could have done this bet- 
I feel sure that it will live in literature.” 


$4.00 


.’ of which Zhe Sun said: 
“It is a literary 


Matthew Maunsell, 


ored frontispiece 
CHAPMAN. 


a year ago, 
tail pieces, 

$5.00 
but is exceedingly 


Times. 


With portraits and 
$2.00 


Beacon. 


ght Reverend HENRY BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, Bishop of Minnesota. 
cloth, gilt top, 
It is naive, unconscious, informal, conversational. 


It abouads in anecdotes. . 
din this book which we wish to expound; anecdotes which we wish to retell; 


With portrait of the au- 
$5.00 


It is difficult to lay down our 
and eloquent paragraphs 


A capital book for a boy. 


DRAKE AND HIS YOEMEN, A True Accounting 


of the Character and Adventures of Sir Frances Drake as told by Sir 


his Friend and Follower. Wherein also is set 


forth much of the Narrator‘s Private History, 
By JAMES BARNES, 


author of ‘‘Yankee Ships and Yankee 


Sailors,” ‘‘For King or Country,” ‘“‘A Loyal Traitor,’? etc. Col- 
and -eight full-page illustrations, by CarLton T. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. $2.00 


“All that follows the hero's brief introduction of himself and account cf h's 
boyhood is matter of absolute record inhistory. All the persons named actual- 
ly existed, and were followers of Drake, his Yoem2n, as he called them. 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS, 


Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of ‘Home Life in 
Colonial Diys,’”? and osher Domestic and Social Histories of Olden 
With many illustrations fron protographs. 
cloth extra, gilt top. 


“Full of amusement, instruction, and of absorbing interest.’’—Herald. 


SOLDIER RIGDALE: How He Sailed in the 
fower,'’ and How He Served Miles Standish. 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX, author‘of “Hugh Gwyeth.” 
illustrations by Rr@inaLp Brrcu. 


‘Must at onee take a high rank among novels of Anerican history.”’—Boston 


Crown 8vo, 
$2.50 


”"May- 


With 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 


A new Illustrated Christmas Catalogue of Holiday Books or special lists of books on History 
or books for Young People will be sent without charge on request by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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approaching closely the ideal in juvenile litera- 
ture—a book which a boy would first choose for 
himself, as well as one which his parents would 
choose for him. The story is of four clean, 
manly boys who go into camp for a summer on 
the St. Lawrence. Their days are filled with 
sport and adventure, not always unmixed with 
anxiety and peril, and a most pleasant, and at 
the same time profitable, season passes all too 
quickly for them. The fine illustrations and 
general make up of the book add to its at- 
tractions. 


The Golliwogg in War. Pictures by Florence K. 
Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 63. Price, $3. 

The Golliwogg whose adventures at the sea- 
side and elsewhere have amused multitudes of 
children, has caught the fever of war, and 
ventured upon the tented field. Attended by 
his faithful retinue, he boldly confronts the 
enemy, with most disastrous results. His 
thrilling experiences in camp and field are viv- 
idly pictured and told in this book. The patri- 
otic children who feel so keen an interest in the 
warlike doings of these stirring days, will fol- 
low his fortunes and misfortunes with ready 
sympathy. The book will make an excellent 
birthday or Christmas gift. Its bright colors 


and piquant humor will at once arouse their in- 
terest. 


Historic Americans. 
York and Boston: 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Brooks calls thes : admirably told stories 
of historic countrym u, “‘snap-shots’’—glimpses 
of our grandest A ericans. They are not in- 
tended to furnish tae dry bones of history, but 
rather do they create’ anew the flesh-and-blood 
character, showing to the young readers who 
have been taught to reverence each one, the 
man ‘‘in his habit as he lived.’? The chief inci- 
dent or impulse which led each one to the share 
he had in the forming or shaping of the Repub- 


By Elb-idge S. Brooks. New 
Thoo .s Y. Crowell & Co. 


lic, is made the pivot of. the story. No oneis 
better fitted to interest young readers than the 
author whose enthusiasm and literary skill in 
this department have met with wide recogni- 
tion. The volume is a large, substantial one, 
handsomely printed and bound, and includes 
twenty-six stories and eight illustrations. The 
subjects range from Governor Winthrop to Gen- 
eral Grant. 


A General Sunvey of American Literature. By 

Mary Fisher. ‘Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, 

$1 50. 

In this admirable general survey of the field 
of American polite literature, the author has 
done the reader and the student real service. It 
is a fascinating as well as a stimulating piece 
of work. The aim has been to give a critical 
and biographical estimate of our national liter- 
ature as a whole, and at the same time to teach 
the young student, especially, the principles of 
good taste in literature. 


The Madonna in Legend and History. By Eliz- 
abeth C. Vincent. With an Introduction by the Rt 
Rev. Boyd Vincent, Bishop-coadjutor of Souther 
Ohio. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 104 
Price, $1 50. 


This handsome yolume is sure to be a favored 
selection for the Nativity season. Its ten 
illustrations are of a high order: The Virgin 
and Child with Angels (frontispiece), after 
Filippino; the Angel Appears to Anna and 
Joachim, Bernardino Luini; the Education of 
the Virgin, Murillo; the Presenta.ion of the 
Virgin, Titian; the Marriage of the Virgin, 
Raphael; the Repose in Hgypt, Merson; the 
Death of the Virgin, German School. The vol- 
ume’s typography is old-fashioned, fine, and 
dainty. 


The Vision of the Madonna. By Grace L. Slocum. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 23. Price, 50c. 


This is a charming booklet for gift-use in the 
coming Feast. It is bound in imitation white 


vellum, the pages are rubricated, and the front- 
ispiece is a beautiful sepia print of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child, after Defregger. The text- 
work, in smooth and musical verse, opens with 
the Angelic Salutation of the Blessed Oae, and 
proceeds in vision-recital through all the earth- 
ly life of God’s Incarnate Son as spoken by His 
Holy Mother, closing with a happy rendering of 
her song, Magnificat. 


A Year Book of Colonial Times. Compiled by the 
Rey. Frederick S. Sill, D.D. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 

The compiler of this handy book has spent a 
great deal of time in getting together the facts 
noted. The book is a calendar of the year, giv- 
ing some prominent colonial event on each day, 
accompanied by an apt quotation. Only one side 
of the page is printed, leaving the opposite page 
for notes. The book would make a capital com- 
pendium of dates and facts for the student of 
colonial history. It will b2 found useful by 
many others as well. It is neatly gotten up and 
is attractive in form. . 


The Martyrs’ Idyl, and Shorter Poems. By Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, 81. 

Besides the first long poem, which gives its 
na tothe volume,a dramatic narrative of the 
imp: onment and death of St. Didymus and St. 
Theoc va, there are twenty-three shorter ones 
included: The collection is really a reprint 
from the various magazines, Harper's, The Cen- ; 
tury, and others, in which they first a4ppeared. 
The longest poem was published in 1898, in the 
Christmas numbers of Harper's; the others are 
all of earlier date. 


The Youny Masterof Hyson Hall. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Pailadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25. 

A good story for boys, which was published as 

a serial some time ago in one of the papers. It 

is now issued in revised form, with a changed 

title. There is a lost uncle, a sunken wreck, a 
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steam-boat fire, a wicked cousin who plays the 
part of the villian, and a tinal clearing up of all 
difficulties, even of the wreck. The story ought 
to have a new lease of life in this revised form, 
as it is the kind of story that boys generally 
like. 

The Sowers. By Henry Seton Merriman. With 
illustrations by Charles Mente. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

A new edition of Henry Seton Merriman’s in- 
tensely dramatic story of Russian life has been 
recently issued. Upon its first appearance, 
several years ago, it speedily won the approval 
‘of readers, through its cleverness of incident 
and its epigrammatic style. Oae has but to open 
the book at random, to be amused by some rep- 
artee or caustic bit of worldly wisdom. There 
are some good folk, tno, among all the clever 
worldlings who help to make brilliant the pages 
of this very entertaining novel. Chief among 
these is the hero himself—a man of unselfish 
purpose and lofty ideals. 


The Bishop’s Shadow. By I. T. Thurston: New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

It would be difficult to find a book for boys 
more appropriate than this. The herois a Bos-— 
ton newsboy, homeless and friendless, beginning 
life as a criminal, but by the good influence of a 
girl and a baby, led to a better course of conduct. 
His struggles to master his faults and to earn 
an honest living, his noble attempts to uplift 
those of his class, and his self-sacrifice, are told 
by the author in a charming way. There is no 
eant in the religious tone of the hook, buta 
strong, vigorous manliness. The boy receives 
his title of the Bishop’s Shadow from Phillips 
Brooks. Injured by a runaway, the boy was 
carried by the Bishop himself into his own 
house and nursed till he recovered. He saw 
some of the secret kindness of the good Bishop, 
and determined to imitate him. The book is 
very finely illustrated,and attractive in appear- 
ance. It is just the book for a birthday or holi- 
day present, and it will delight all its readers. 


Loveliness. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 81. 
“Toveliness was a little dog; a silver York- 

shire, blue of biood and delicately reared—a 

tiny creature, the essence of tenderness.’’ Be- 
tween the lame, lovely little daughter of the 

Professor and her pet, there existed an attach- 

ment so strong that it was recognized as one of 

the higher facts in the family life. The little dog 
is stolen, and falls into the hands of those, in the 

Professor’s own college, who inflict torments 

upon dumb animals, in the name of science. 

Mrs. Ward has made her passionate appeal 

against vivisection effective, by infusing into it 

the warmth and the feeling for which all her 
stories are remarkable. 


Cleared For Action. A Story of the Spanish- 
American War. By Willis Boyd Allen. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Allen has written several very popular 
stories for boys—his best, dealing with the life 
of the cadets at Annapolis, was “Navy Blue.”’ 
This book is a sequel, following the young en- 
signs through our war with Spain. Some of the 
cadets go to Cuba, and others are with Admiral 
Dewey at Manilla. They have varied and in- 
teresting experiences, and finally get home in 
time to keep Christmas with their dear ones, 
The story is well told, and, though it jumps 
about somewhat, it is a pleasant way in which 
to fix the events of the late war. 


The Wreck of the Conemaugh. By T. Jenkins 
Hains. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.25. 

A sea tale which introduces several wrecks, 
and, incidentally, the Spanish-American war. 
The story is a copy of the hero’s diary, which is 
picked up at sea after he has considerately put 
himself in the way of removal from a combina- 
tion where he was very much of a nuisance. 


The House of the Wizard. By M. Imlay Taylor. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This is a charming story of the days of poor 
Anne Boleyn, the second wife of Henry VIII. 
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“One of the most remarkable 
feats of modern book-mak- 
ing.’’—The Churchman. 


Novels on India Paper. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 


TO BH ISSUED MONTHLY. 


Charles Dickens’s Works. 


Complete in about 15 Volumes. 


Now Ready: —2 Vols.,, The Pickwick Papers. Nicholas Nickleby. 


These volumes are printed on the thinnest printing papz2r i1 the worlds yet it is perfectly 
opaque and very strong. The type is long primer, and the printing is clear, so that reading is a 
delight. Convenient for the pocket, only 6% x 414 inches, and extremely light. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 


William M. Thackeray’s Works. 
Now ready: _Vanity Fair. 
Price, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00 per Volume. 


For sale by all Bookseliers, or sent post-paid on receipt of list price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


37 East 18th Street, New York. 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
7 Sei<-? || EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


Boys and girls enjoy serial stories, but some- 
times a month seems a long while to wait be- 
tween instalments. So ST, NICHOLAS will have 
serial stories in the new volume, and also 


Ten Long Stories, 
Each Complete in One Number. 


Among them are the following : 


HAPPY PICKANINNIES. 
By RutH MCENERY STUART, the famous author of 
so many capital stories of Southern life. 


THE KID. 


By ELIzABETH B. Custer. A story of army life 
on the frontier, by the widow of General Custer. 


FROM PIER TO PYRAMID. 


By MAry Mapes DopGE, author of ‘‘ Donald and 
Dorothy,”’ etc., etc., and editor of St. NICHOLAS. 


A BOY OF GALATIA. 
By SAMUEL E. ScovILLE, Jr. A thrilling story of 
an athletic contest of ancient times, by the author of 
“The Making of a Mascot” and ‘‘ Training for 
Boys: 


CHRISTMAS ON THE HOME STATION. 


By ANNA E. RoGers, author of many delightful 
stories of U.S. naval life abroad. 


THE DOUBTFUL MEMBER. 


By the late MARY E. BRADLEY. A charming Christ- 
mas story of a girls’ club, touching closely the social 
life of to-day. 


Further stories will be announced later. 


These are only a few of many good things which 
ST. NICHOLAS will have for its readers in 1900. 
Probably you know about the magazine. If not, 
let us send you the attractive illustrated booklet 
which tells «¢ The Story of ST. NICHOLAS.”’ Free 

A year's subscription 


to “ the best children’s 
magazine’ costs $3.00. 
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SEVENTIETH ISSUE—NOW READY. 
25c. PAPER COVER;; 50c. CLOTH. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 28 47TH AVE, NEW YORK 


Thoughts on 
The Services 


Designed as 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITURGY 


and 


AN AID TO ITS DEYOUT USE. 


By the late 


Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D. 


Bishop of Western New York, 


Revised and Enlarged by 


RT, REV, CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, S,T.D.,, 
Bishop of Pittsburg, 


16mo. Cloth, 370 Pp. $1.00. 

Extensive revisions throughout and one hundred 
pages of new matter, have brought up to the latest de- 
velopment of Church Life and Worship this best of 
books on her services. The hold which the original 
volume by Bishop Coxe has had on the public is at- 
tested by its large and continuous sale, and now that 
it has been brought into accordance with the revis- 
ions of the Prayer Book by one of the foremost Bish- 
ops of the American Church, it comes before Church 
people with the value of a new work added, to the 
authority and respect given by years of active service. 

The whole has been reset throughout in new type, 
and is most appropriately and attractively bound. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAS. 6. BLAKE & CO, 


720 Womun’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Speciality. 


Send for our ‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of @ Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Grade STAINED GLASS 


Bind Your Copies °! 


The Diving Church 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


the Living Church 


The story is well told, the plot a very good one, 
the interest is sustained throughout, and the in- 
sight into the manners and customs of that 
period of English history is entertaining. The 
hero wins the bride after many adveatures, and 
she brings to him an unexpected dowry. 


Periodicals 

The Christmas number of Scribner’s appears in 
a very richly colored cover, and within are other 
illustrations in elaborate color printing, from 
four to nine impressions being required to com- 
plete the effect desired.. The resultis very fine 
One of Chas. Dana Gibson’s characteristic series 
of pictures appears in this number, entitled 
“The Seven Ages of American Woman.’ Short 
stories form the principal part of the reading 
matter. 


Literature, a weekly international gazette of 
criticism, published by Harper Brothers, main- 
tains its high standard of excellence. It ad- 
dresses only a limited class of readers, so limited 
that we feel sure the periodical cannot be a 
source of profit. Thenumber for Nov. 17th con- 
tains a spirited article on style, entitled ‘‘Ars 
Prosaica,”’ a perfectly delightful French paper 
by Coubertin, a short but pointed study of Eras- 
mus, and very many pungent reviews of current 
books. We are thankful to find the usually poor 
short story omitted; $400 a year, or 10 cents a 
copy. 

The Thanksgiving number, American edition, 
of The Quiver has for the frontispiece a bright 
colored plate, ‘‘Choosing the Wedding Gown,” 
from the painting by*Wm. Mulready, R. A 
Another full-page picture is the ‘'Sistine Ma- 
donna.’’ The first of the “Stories of the Abbey 
Precincts,’ by Agnes Gilberne, gives promise of 
a very interesting series. Another serial is be 
gun, ‘‘The Lady of the Manor.”’ There is a story 
also of Thanksgiving Day. All these, and others, 
are handsomely illustrated. ‘’Children’s Me- 
morials”’ gives description and illustration of 
interesting monuments to the young. A complete 
story by Lilian Quiller-Couch, is short and 
sweet and touching. Scripture Illustrations, 
etc., furnish serious and helpfulreading. [Cas 
sell & Oo., New York. $1 50 a year | 


A recent issue of The Living Age quotes from 
Nineteenth Century a reply to the criticism on the 
Woman’s Congress, a portion of which was re 
published in our columns. It is written by the 
president of the National Council of Women of 
the United States, and deals briefly but forcibly 
with some of the points made by the critic. We 
cannot, however, concede that itis a satisfac 
tory answer, on the whole. The same issue of 
The Living Age contains the first chapter of a 
story -by Rene Bazin, translated from the 
French: ‘The White Man’s Burden in China” 
(contemporary review) ; ‘‘The Country Parson 
of 1799 1899”? (Macmillan) ; ‘‘China Bowl’ (Tem 
ple Bar), and as many more fine papers, besides 
the new department of ‘Readings from New 
books.” [The Living Age Company, Boston]. 


The Nineteenth Century for November contains 
only two articles on the South African conflict, 
but one of them, ‘‘After the Present War,” by 
Edward Dicey, C. B., is based upon the as 
sumption of that sweeping British victory which 
has not yet begun to be very discernible. ‘‘The 
Battle of Trafalgar; an Unpublished Narration,” 
is a most interesting account of that famous ac- 
tion, by an officer who was then lieutenant, or 
first officer on the *‘Bellerophon,’’ and after- 
wards, captain. ‘‘The Intellectual Future of 
Catholicism” (meaning Romanism as distinctly 
papal), by W. H. Mallock, strikes us as the 
shallowest article we ever happen to have 
read on the subject of the relation of Rome to 
its religious opponents. An article that ought 
to attract wide attention, is that on ‘'The Plague 
in Oporto,” by A. Shadwell. 


Our English cousins have a sublime assurance 
which compzls a sort of admiration, not to say 
respect. In the leading article in The Fortnightly 
Review for November, as in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. the political future of South Africa is set- 
tled before the British troops have achieved one 
important victory—in fact, before they have 
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Four Helpful Hints 


1 The Vestry and Guila Room of 
every Church, and the home of 
every Churchman, ought to have a 
Church Calendar hung up for reference 
and instruction. Here is one that is 
beautifully gotten up at moderate cost. 
It contains the proper lessons for every 
day in the year, gives the liturgical col- 
ors for the various seasons, and has a 
selection of reading matter relating to 
the history, doctrine, and ritual of the 
Church, making it a valuable educa- 
tor and reminder for Church people. 
Single copy, fifty cents (send postage 
stamps in payment.) 


2 Another anntal of an indispens- 
able character is Whittaker's Chwrch- 
man’s~ Almanac for 1899. It con- 
tains full Parish and Clergy Lists, the 
Table of Lessons for the entire year, in- 
formation respecting the Institutional 
Work of our Church in every Diocese, 
Complete Statistics, and much other 
useful information. for communicants. 
It does not contain gratuitous judg- 
ments on controversial matters, nor is 
it filled with minute details respecting 
things non-essential. It is the old re- 
liable Churchman’s Almanac, familiar 
and well-known for forty-six years. 
Send 25 cents in stamps for a copy. 


3 A third hint suggests your looking 
up Mrs. Elizabeth C. Vincent’s 

beautiful new book entitled The 
Madonna in Legend and History, with 
an Introduction by the Bishop-Coadju- 
tor for Southern Oaio. It is an un- 
usually appropriate volume for the 
Christmas season, being in beautiful 
binding,and having a number of famous 
pictures reproduced in fine half-tone 
style. Our hint is to order the book 
early, as the edition is sure to be sold 
out early in December and remain out 
of stock for several months. Price.$1.50 


The last hint is to send for Wait- 

taker’s Book Catalogue, a sugges- 

tive price-list for those wishing to 
save as much as possible on their Christ- 
mas purchases, either personal or for 
others. Books at prices that will attract 
attention. Ca'endars,. Cards, Toy 
Books, Current Literature, Standard 
Works, Bibles, Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals, and many other suggestive things 
for Holiday Gifts. Send a postal card 
request and a catalogue will be prompt- 
ly mailed to your adress. 


THOS. WHITTAKER, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


MENEELY BELL CO., 


CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager 
Troy, N. Y., and New York City. 
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FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
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Catalogue. The C.S, BELL OO.. nine 
Kotadlisnea@ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY “7337 


E, W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 
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Makers of the Largest Bell in America. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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fairly begun to extricate Gen. White’s be- 
leagured forces from their difficulties at Lady 
smith. ‘There are three articles on the war in 
thisnumber. ‘John Donne,’’ by Arthur Sym 
cns, isa fine review of Mr. Gorse’s ‘‘ Life and 
Letters,” of that famous dean of St. Paul’s. 
“Mrance Since 1814,” is continued, and this 
series of really valuable papers will be an im- 
portant contribution to the history of France 
during the nineteenth century. ‘The Vene- 
guelan Award,’’ is an extended glorification of 
British diplomacy, with a liberal number of 
thrusts at ex-president Cleveland, and of flings 
at Venezuela. But the fact remains that the con- 
troversy was submitted to arbitration, which is 
a fact of some importance to us, anyway. 


Books Received 


JAMES PoTT & Co. 


The Ceremonial of the English Church. By Vernon 
Staley. $1.50. 


Outlines of Old Testament Theology. By Rev. C. F. 
Burney. 30 cts. 

A. C. McCturG & Co., Chicago 

The Honey Makers. By Margaret W. Morley. 
E. P. DUTTON & Co. 
Mabel’s Prince Wonderful. By W. E. Cule. 
The Young Rajah. By Arthur L, Knight. 
‘The aid Thrush, and Other Tales from India. 
1.50. 


$1.50. 


The Old Pincushion. By Mrs. Molesworth. $1.50. 
A Good-Hearted Girl. By Emma Marshall. $1.50. 


The Romance of Our Ancient Churches. By S. Wil- 
son. 8: 


GEORGE W. JAcoBs & Co., Philadelphia 

Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By Arthur 
Penrbyn Stanley, D. D., late Dean of Westminster 
and former Canon of Canterbury. Second Ameri- 
can, from eleventh London, edition, with illus- 
‘trations, $3. 

Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 
Dean Stanley. IUlustrated, Two volumes. 86. 

A Life of ‘St. Paul, for the Young. By George Lud- 
ington Weed. [llustrations and maps. 50c 

The Temple Opened: A Guide tothe Book By Will- 
jam Hugh Gill, D. D. Third edition. $1.25. 

A Group of Old Authors. By Clyde Purst. 81. 

The Story of the Prayer Book: Its Origin, Sources, 
and Growth. By the Rev. A. Allerton Murch. 60c. 
net. 

Esther: A Drama of Jewish History, being the Story 
of the Bvok of Esther eluvidated by Interpolation 
for Popular Use. By Wilham Hugh Gill, D. D. 
Cloth, 30c. 

A Half-Year in the Prayer Book: For Sunday 


By 


Schools. By H. W. Jones, D.D. Paper-board, 
25c net. 

Master Martin. By Emma Marshall. With Illustra- 
tions 50c. 


Stephen the Black. By Caroline H. Pemberton. $1. 
A Sweet.Little Maid. By Amy E. Blanchard. With 
illustrations by Ida Waugh. 81. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


‘The King’s Jester and ‘Other Short Plays tor Small 
Stages. By Caro Atherton Dugan. $1.50. 


‘The American in Holland. By W. BE. Griffis $1.50. 
A Pretty Tory. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln.. $1.50. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & Co. 
Phillips Brooks. By M. A. DeWolfe. ‘7éc. 
J.R Lowell. By Edward E. Hale, Jr. 75ce. 
Daniel Webster. By Norman Hapgood. ‘dc. 
David G. Farragut. By James Barnes. ‘5c. 
Robert BE. Lee. By W.P. Trent. 75c. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Annie Fields. 
Differences. By Hervey White. 
Lictle Beasts of Field and Wood. By W. E. Otam. 
John Brown. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlain. 75 cts. 
Their Shadows Before. By Pauline C. Bouve. $1.25, 
_ "The Future of the American Negro. By Booker T. 
: Washington, $1.50. 

FLEMING HM. REVELL CoMPANY, Chicago. 
_A Memorial of A True Life. By R. E. Speer. $1. 
"Three Times Three. By Mrs. G.R Alden. 50c. 


Fairy Tales from Far Japan. Translated by Susan 
Ballard. 75c. / 


If Any Man Will. 


750. 


By M. B. Williams. 75c. 

Life and Teachings of Jesus. By H. L. Willet. 

‘The Sky Pilot. By Ralph Connor. $1.25. 

Great Books as Life Teachers. By Rev. N. D. Hillis. 


$1.50. 
D. APPLETON & Co. 


-The Book of Knight and Barbara. 
~ Jordan. $1.50. 


The Treasure Ship. By Hezekiah Butterworth. $1.50. 
ane of Magellan. By Hezekiah Butterworth 
1.50. 


By David Starr 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
"The Watchers By A. E. W. Mason. $1.25. 
cae of the Treasure Seekers, By E. Nesbitt. 
1.50. ~ 


‘A Little Daughter of the Revolution. By Agnes C. 
Sage. $1.50. 


- Loyal Hearts and True. By Ruth Ogden. $1.50, 
_.  HaAgpPER & BRos. 
Peter Newell’s Pictures and Rhymes. 


L. C. PAGE & Co., Boston 
The Voyage of the Avenger. By Henry St. John. 
The Wild Ruthvens. By Curtis Yorke. 
Little King Davie, By Nellie Hellis. 


The Adventures of a Siberian Cub. By Leon Gol- 
schman. 


A Little Daughter of Liberty. By Edith Robinson, 


Two Little Knights of Kentucky. By Annie Fellows 
Johnston, 


National Music. By L. C. Elson. 


Famous Violinists of To-Day and Yesterday. By H. 
C. Lahee. 


The Poetry of American Wit and Humor. 
by R. L. Paget. 


King Pippin. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. 


Selected 


Calendars 


The Candidates’ Calendar. The Girls’ Calendar. Pub- 
lished by theG. F.S. Mrs. H. M. Tracy, 9 Flor- 
ence st., Boston. 10 cents each. 

A Church Calendar. By the Church Publication Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Calendars and Christmas Cards. 


The Tabor-Prang 
Art Co. Springfield, Mass. 


New Music 


From the house of Novello, Ewer & Co., New 
York, there have come to us the following late 
compositions, by wellknown writers of the 
Church of England, for use at the approaching 
Feast of the Nativity: ‘'The Word is Made In- 
carnate,’? a carol-anthem for Christmastide, 
by Thomas Adams, to the exquisite words of 
the late Dr. John Mason Neale,which the music 
fits with an interpretative charm. [4pp., 8 cts.] 
‘Tt Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” by Sir 
John Stainer, in F, opens with bass solo, followed 
by soprano and alto chorus, very soft, as in the 
distance, the lines to ‘‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men, etc.; and there is a pleasing variant dis- 
tribution amongst the voices, that lightens and 
brightens the work on toitsclose. [8pp.,6 cts. | 
“Christians, Awake!’ the unfailing favorite 
from age to age, is very cleverly set to music in 
pastoral anthem form, by Mr. H. M. Higgs. 
[10 pp. 15 cts. | 


“Behold, all the Harth Sitteth Still,” is an at- 
tractive, although rather lengthy, anthem for 
the season. The message of the angel, ‘‘Fear 
not, for behold,’’ is assigned to a soprano voice 
in solo, and followed by the Gloria in Hxcelsis of 
the heavenly host, arranged in chorus for 
three parts, two trebles and alto, the invita- 
tory of the shepherd succeeding, ‘‘Let us now 
go,” by tenors and basses. Then cymes ‘Lo, 
This is Our God!” to be taken religioso, set for 
the same voices in four parts, and succeeded by 
full chorus, ‘Sing, O Daughter of Z\on!”’ etc., 
the theme being precented by sopran’s, in tempo 
allegretto, and the whole composition, which is 
striking in effects, closing with ‘‘The Lord hath 
taken away thy judgments,” etc., ‘Sing, O 
Zion!” |16 pp. 15 cts.] Mr. John King, of Mel- 
bourne, contributes this year a melodious com- 
position which will please and interest the 
choirs, ‘‘While All Things Were In Quiet 
Silence’; it is happily conceived. (16 pp., 15 cts. ] 


reehO tse 
|| Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 


eI For twenty-one years the 
most successful GERMICIDE 

‘| in contagious disease. 

| — Send for descriptive book- 

'| let, containing physicians’ tes- 
timonials and price list. 


Sold by Druggists 
Givenailea 


| Uapo-Cresolene Go., 

|| 69 WallSt., New York, 
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Masters of Music 
BIOGRAPHIES 


By mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price given. 


BEt THOYEN, by Rau. $1.50 
GOTTSCHALK, by Octavia Hensel. 1.25 
CHOPIN, by Liszt. 1.25 
HANDEL, by Schoelcher 2.00 
LISZT, by De Beaufort 1.25 
MENDELSSOHN, by W. A. Lampadius. 1.50 
MOZART, by H. Rau. 1.50 
ROSSINI, by H. S. Edwards. 1.50 
SCHUMANN, by Wascelewski. 1.25 


VON WEBER by Von Weber, 2 vols. each 1.25 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year, postpaid. Sin- 
gle Copies, 25c. A monthly publication ed- 
it d by Pattie Hate The musical news of 
the world—reviews, criticisms, and articles by 
eminent musical writers. 16-PaGk SUPPLE- 
MENT OF NEw Music by celebrated composers, 
with each number. Send for premium lists. 
Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Published monthly. Subscription 25c. a Year. 
Two or more pieces of copyright music reproduced 
in each number. Biographic si sketches and, por- 
traits of composers, with reproductions of their 
compositions, musical news and notes. list and re- 
view notices of new music. Send 2c, stamp for 
sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


Oliver Ditson Co., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


Oliver Ditson Company = ~ Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Company- New York 
J. E. Ditson & Company ~ Philadelphia 


9 For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 BF, 601 E, F. | 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. | 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series@1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprictor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
82.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st. 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. = 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

ForEIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
orice is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

ExcHANG®.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
ve added for exchange. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
oress order Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

CHANGE oF ADDRESS.—Subscribers should name 
jot only. the new address, but also the old. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
{ndicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 
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The Thousehbold 


Little Saint Perpetua 
BY ELIZABETH L. STURGES 


CALLED her so at first because she bore 

the name of that eager young martyr; 
then as I came to know her better, I saw the 
halo round her faded hair, and recognized 
her for the saint she was. She, too, middle- 
aged and weary, prayed the prayer of the 
young Perpetua, a prayer for ‘patience 
under corporal pain.’’ How oftenshe prayed 
it none knew, for her face was as serene asa 
summer sky, and she did not talk of the va- 
garies of her vertabre, as she brightly ex- 
pressed it, but out of her mouth proceeded 
words of the sweetest submission and bird- 
like notes of gentlest joy. 


She sat at her window above the noise and 
dust of the city street, and watched the 
world from this point of vantage. That 
there are advantages in a ‘‘sick” view of 
things, a rudely healthy person will proba- 
bly most stoutly deny. [am oneof these, and 
Miss Perpetua rebuked me times without 
number for my murmurings on her account. 


‘Do you not remember,’ she said to me 
ounce, ‘‘what Emerson tells us? ‘For every- 
thing you have missed,’ he says, ‘you have 
gained something else.’ Dear, nothing is 
truer. You see in mea little chair-ridden 
invalid, denied the delights of the story 
book of out-door nature ‘‘thy Father has 
written for thee,” and for all the upright 
ones of earth, You look at me with pity. 
‘Oh, the monotony of her days!’ you ex- 
claim. ‘No walksor riding, no golf, wheel- 
ing, or tennis, no full breaths of pure, keen 
air, no bounding joy of life. Yes, I miss 
much, but this I have gained, and I believe 
God gives the knowledge more fully to His 
shut-in children because they need it the 
more—I am learning how should be read the 
human chapters in the nature book. What 
you read in stones and running brooks, I get 
from the postman and the newspaper boy. 
Epictetus says that a lover of wisdom should 
train himself to become a spectator of God 
and His works. We stay-at-homes are bet- 
ter prepared than you to philosophize thus.” 


“Yes, dear saint,” I said, ‘‘but the reach- 
ing the point where one can philosophize.” 

Miss Perpetua smiled a trifle sadly. 

“Ay, there’s the rub,” she answered. 

‘‘T know I could never do it.”’ 

“Oh, yes you could. God doesnot require 
of us the impossible. I was very impatient 
at first, very rebellious, I am so sill at 
times, This is one way I take to cure my- 
self.” She took from the table a fat little 
manuscript book. ‘‘Here is where I think 
on my marcies,” she laughed. ‘Sweetheart, 
if you ever become a shut-in, you will under- 
stand the comfort of a book like this. The 
first pages of mine are not fit to read, they 
are so bitter and rebellious. That was when 
I first became ill, and had not learned that 
there were any mercies to reward. I have 
not destroyed them, for they are my stepping 
stones, and it does me good to look back and 
see what progress [have made. Nowlam 
accustomed to the quiet of my days. I find 
interest in everything. This outer world 
you tread on is my most fascinating study. 
I love to look from my window at the hurry- 
ing swarm in the street below, and observe 
from this eminence the ways of the busy 
hive.” 

“Of the wasp’s nest, youmein. Oh, little 


‘and a brave. 


petticoated Teufelsdrockh, what seest thou 
from thy high watch tower?” 

“Sweetheart,” Miss Perpetua loved to use 
the dear Southern pet names, “‘the world is 
not a wasp’s nest. That is one thing I have 
discovered. There is far more of honey 
making than of poison brewing, if you could 
but see it. Don’t be cynical, dear. It is a 
silly habit young people think themselves 
bound to acquire. The older one grows the 
more that verse from the Psalms appeals to 
one: ‘Whereas the goodness of God endureth 
yet daily.’ Oh, no, there is no room for 
cynicism in God's world. There now, ‘if I 
philosophize any more, may I be hanged.’ 
Play me my Goetz Sonata, and then we will 
read the 12lst Psalm together. They will 
put us both in excellent tune I think.” 

Miss Perpetua was more than fond of 
music, it was to her.God’s voice. A small 
piano stood in one corner of her sitting-room, 
and on it she would have me play all the 
sweet low sonatas and andante movements 
that [knew. Mendelssohn, Haydn,and many 
of the lesser German masters were more to 
her than all the sermons that ever were 
written or preached. She loved books, too, 
and read much, for she was learned in the 
“Humanities.” She seldom let a day pass 
without a quiet hour with Shakespeare, and 
middle-aged woman as she was, always read 
her Iliad in the original. She studied the 
Greek and Roman philosophers a good deal, 
but would put them down with a sigh. 

‘Oa, my dear, so near, so near to the eter- 
nal truths; only a little more light. Whata 
pity they had to spend their lives in grope- 
ing and almost touching,” 


Of the moderns, Robert. Louis Stevenson 
was her favorite. She would pat his books 
with a friendly hand, and say: ‘‘A good man 
He was sick and continually 
in the prison of his bodily pains, yet he knew 
it not,or regarded it not, so hopeful, true, and 
bouyant was his soul.” 


There were many pictures on Miss Perpet- 
ua’s walls, prints of the old masters, most of 
them, with an occasional water-color of some 
hauntingly lovely bit of nature’s soul. I 
asked her one day which of her treasures 
helped her most. She pointed to Guido’s 
Mater Dolorosa ‘‘She knew what sorrow 
and suffering was, and bore them without 
faltering. What are we that we should 
grumble at our petty ills?” 

This is only a glimpse of my dear little 
saint. I wish that a larger part of the world 
could have known and loved her. ‘‘I am 
such a weakling, such a cumberer of the 
ground, Ican do so little for my fellows,” 
was her constant cry. But indeed I think 
she accomplished much more than she knew, 
for when she slipped away, there were many 
in our street who missed the pale face at the 
window, which used to smile so cheerfully 
down upon themall. Miss Perpetua always 
made me think of a bunch of English vio- 


‘* Keep to Your Place and 
Your Place will Keep You.’” 


Without good health we 
cannot keep situations or en- 
joy life. Most troubles origt- 
nate in impure blood. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood 
rich and healthy, and will 
help you ‘‘ keep your place.’” 


Built Up—‘ Was tired out, had no 
appetite until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It built me right up-and I can eat heartily.” 
Erra M. Hacer, Athol, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


COX SONS & YINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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R. G. GEISSLER, °° Yorn 
Ecclesiastical Fabrics. 


beeen! NM in 50-inch violet, crimson. wh'te, green, and 
old gold. Gros-Grain Silks, 21 inches wide, In sage 
green, olive green,violet, purple, and crimson. Damasks, 
21 and 27 inches wide, in white, purple,violet, crimson, sage 
green, and olive green. 


FRINGES, GALLOONS, EMBROIDERIES. 


Altar Cloths, etc., made to order. 


_ R. G. GEISSLER, Chorch Fornisher, 
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27-29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 
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Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


THE WATCH QUESTION 
Is an important one. 
accurate, or they are valueless. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches§ 


are the highest type of time recorders. 
millions have been 
century since ‘*Elgins’’ began to be. 


Elgin watches are sold in all sizes by jewelers everywhere. 
An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin’’ engraved on 
the works—fully guaranteed. 
who write, is of universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Time’s measurements must be 
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lets, 80 modest and small to look at, yet so 
far-reaching in their fragrance. Ah, dear 
saint, you can see now, Can you not, that you 
left our dingy street the sweeter and holier 
for your presence among us? Surely, no 
ignoble life’s work; surely sheaves enough 
for you to take to the Master of the vineyard, 

We miss her sorely, but could not bid her 
linger, since all her spirit longed to be 
away. Sweet saint, she too had her vision of 
the golden ladder. And then I think her 
pure and violet shining was seen by God, and 
that He needed her, and so she was 
“tae’en by Him to deck His Paradise.” 

After Miss Perpetua left us her little Book 
of Mercies was given to me. Here are a 
few extracts from it. If they are of help to 
any, I know my little saint will be glad of 
heart. | 

This is written towards the front of the 
book: 

“Tis all men’s office to speak patience.’ 
How their senseless babblings anger me. If 
they were scourged as I am, would they cry 
peace, peace, when there is no peace, no, nor 
never can be for such asI. Why God, if 
there is a God, permits this pain-racked, 
useless thing I know not,unless he be a God of 
blood and sacrifice, and I supply another 
victim for His altar. ‘A cripple for life!’ 
What would you say my snug patience 
preachers, an that knell were rung in your 
ears? Kill yourself, perchance, if you did 
not fear a worse beyond.” 

This next is selected at random from about 
the middle of the book, and is one of many 
such, 

“A warm, sun-flooded autumn day. What 
a joy to merely be alive! In the fields and 
woods I know the golden-rod is beckoning 
with its feathery arms. Oh, to respond to its 
sweet invitation, to gather great armfuls, to 
crush it to me, and smell of its spicy breath. 
And the purple iron weed standing so roy- 
ally beside its golden neighbor, it too would 
bow its plumed head and welcome me. Ah, 
well, what use to sigh for nature’s gaudy 
ornaments when there are the perfect flow- 
ers of holiness and love to strive for? And by 
and by I hope that God will let me see the 
purple and gold of His royal palaces for 
autumns without end.” 

“Remember your mercies, Perpetua, for 
they are many. How good of God to give 
me books and pictures and music to help my 
quiet life. And my friends, the people in 
the street below, I wish they knew how fond 
of themIam. There is the morning sun- 
shine on my floor, and the little sparrow sit- 
ting on the housetop yonder. How kind of 
Him to place that tree just where its sway- 
ing branches can tap, tap on my window 
pane. Its gentle fingers take away half the 
loneliness of my wakeful nights. But this is 
the best and greatest and most wonderful 
of all my mercies, that God, through Christ, 
is teaching me and leading me to a wider 
knowledge and a deeper faith in Him.” 

“A sunny garden flower, with no room for 
its roots, and too much sunshine for its 
head. This is what I would have become in 
the old life, the life of ease and careless, rosy 
health. How much faster Iam growing in 
the quiet shade, how clearly can I sometimes 
hear God’s voice walking in my garden in 
the cool of the day.” 

“March 7th, St. Perpetua’s Day. I her 
namesake hold it in grateful remembraice 
for this one thought of hers, and it is allthe 
excuse for being that she will ever need. It 
has helped, and is helping, me more than I 
ean say. ‘Nothing will happen,’ she said, 
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‘but what pleases God, for we are not at our 
own disposal.’ ” 

These are the last words written in the 
book, written with a tremulous, feeble hand 
the day before God took her: 

“T think the spring is long in coming this 
year. My little birdie and his mates are here 
full soon for sunshine and swaying leafy 
boughs. Oh me, I am tired, tired! I too 
‘wait my springtime and am cold like 


these.’” 

A CHICAGO hotel manager employed a 
handy man, going by the name of “Bill,” 

to do his window washing. One morning 

Bill, instead of doing his work, was amusing 

himself by reading the paper, and, as bad 

luck would have it, the manager looked in. 

‘““What’s this?” he said. Bill was dumb- 
founded. ‘‘Pack up your things and go,” 
said the manager. 

So poor Bill went to the office, drew the 
money which was owing to him, and then 
went upstairs and put on his good clothes. 
Coming down, he went to say “‘good-by” to 
some of the other servants, and there he 
happened to run across the manager who 
did not recognize him in his black coat. 
_‘‘Do you want a job?” asked the manager. 

‘Yes, sir,” said Bill. 

“Can you clean windows?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You look a handy sort of fellow. I only 
gave the last man five dollars, but I’ll give 
you seven.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Bill; and in half an 
hour he was back in the same old room— 


cleaning the windows this time, and not 


reading the paper. 


‘“THE doctor said he’d put me on my feet 
again in two weeks.” 
it?” “He did, indeed. I had to sell my 
horse ard carriage to pay his bill.”’ 


SLUGGISH INTELLECT 
Caused By Coffee. 


“Careful inquiry in the school-room de- 
veloped the fact that those children who are 
habitually given coffee to drink have sallow 
complexion, are nervous, more or less irri- 
tableand very sluggish:intellect, or an over- 
wrought and abnormal imagination, results 
of extreme nervousness. 
ence with coffee drinking kept me afflicted 
for some years. with severe and constant 
headaches, with extreme nervousness at 
times. 

“T was compelled to abandon coffee alto- 
gether, and was quickly relieved of the 
headaches and other troubles. I was for- 
tunate enough to secure a package of Postum 
Food Coffee, but my first attempt at making 
it was a failure. After another trial, and 
following directions (which are very easy, 
by the way) I secured a delicious drink, far 
superior, in my mind, to coffee. I have con- 
tinued to use it from the start, and my im- 
provement has been steady, with no ill ef- 
fects at all.” 

‘The above was written by a school teach- 
er, Miss E. Barnard, of Oxford, Kan. 

It is an easy matter to leave off the coffee 
habit, if Postum Cereal Food Coffee is used 
in its place, particularly when attention is 
given to its proper preparation. The whole 
secret of the preparation is in allowing the 
Food Coffee to boil long enough to bring out 
the taste and food value. 

All first-class grocers sell Postum., 


“Well, didn’t he do 


My own experi- 
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HEART DISEASE 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Trouble. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Ameri- 
cans, is certainly increasing, and while this 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American business life, it is more 
often the result of weak stomachs, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs 
are controlled by the same great nerves, the 
Sympathetic and Pneumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected 
by the form of poor digestion which causes 
gas and fermentation from half-digested 
food. There isa feeling of oppression and 
heaviness in the chest, caused by pressure of 
the distended stomach on the heart and 
lungs, interfering with their action; hence 
arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, 
making it thin and watery, which irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble is to improve the digestion and to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant, and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, which may be found at most 
drug stores, and which contain valuable, 
harmless, digestive elements in a pleasant, 
convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal 
time will cure any form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

Full-sized package of these tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stom- 
ach troubles mailed free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Cc., Marshall, Mich. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aids digestion, clears the head, and incr2ases energy. A 
ali druggists. 50c. and $1. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Odorless. Tasteless. Pure. 
Send for Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive ofl svap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


Conic is one of the most dreaded of the 
troubles that afflict young children. A baby 
properly nourished will never be troubled with 
colic. Mellin’s Food is easily digested and very 
nourishing; containing no indigestible matter, 
it prevents colic. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen‘l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Children’s out 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L, FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER V. 


T was a splendid sleigh: Back in the 
autumn days it had been a hay wagon, 
and rumbled back and forth with its sweet- 
scented loads from field to barn, but now in- 
stead of wheels it had broad, smooth run- 
ners, and rows of seats on top, with warm 
blankets, and straw and Buffalo robes in 
plenty. Virginia was given a place of honor 
between Eleanor Edsall and Mollie Gray, 
while Madge sat beside Tony up in front, 
There were four horses, the old white Cher- 
ritt team, and Mr. Edsall’s bays, and they 
started off through the moonlit town with 
steady, even trot, keeping time to the jingle 
of the bells. 

‘‘Where are we going, Bobbie?” asked 
Madge, her eyes brightening as she sleigh 
whirled through the main street, and around 
the corner that led to the railroad bridge. 

‘Going to have some fun,” shouted Bobbie, 
standing up on his seat and waving his cap. 
“Keep your feet off the baskets underneath 
the seats, girls, and Jerry, don’t squeeze 
Benjamin too tight.” 

Jerry sat on the front seat with the driver, 
holding something carefully in his lap, and 
all he did was nod and wave one disen- 
gaged hand. 

The horses drew near to a little, low 
house down by the marsh, and Madge’s 
eyes filled with happy tears as a great cheer- 
ing and blowing of horns went up in honor 
of the little green house that had been her 
home for so long, and then they hurried on 
down to the bridge, and over to the bay 
shore road. 

When this was reached, Mollie gave a 
quick cry. 

‘Oh, now I know!” but a well-aimed snow- 
ball from Bobbie checked further utterance. 

‘Just keep your information to yourself,” 
he said sternly, or you may go sit on the 
edge'with Jerry and hold Benjamin.” 

By the time the solitary light in Miss 
Pugsley’s window came in view, more than 
Mollie had guessed Bobbie’s mission, and 
when the steaming horses drew up before 
the little white gate, it did not need his 
urgent injunction to make them keep quiet. 
In front marched Bobbie and Jerry, carry- 
ing the turkey between them, and when 
Miss Pugsley’s tremulous voice asked, in re- 
sponse to their knock, who was there, the 
former replied promptly: 

‘Benjamin Franklin.” 

The door was opened cautiously, and Miss 
Pugsley peered out over the lamp she held, 
one hand shading the light, and her face 
was anxious and puzzled. The boys raised 
the bundle in the shawl, and Benjamin stuck 
his long neck out and blinked sleepily. 


‘We've brought him home,” said Bobbie 
cheerfully, ‘‘and there’s a whole lot of us, 
and we’ve brought some things to eat, andif 
you don’t mind, we’d like to have a surprise 
party on you.” 


“Tf she didn’t mind” The old lady’s 
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cheeks flushed happily as she set down the 
lamp and threw open her door and heart for 
the merry crowd to enter. 

After it had all been explained by Bobbie, 
and Jerry had made the presentation 
speech, and Benjamin Franklin had been 
received back into the bosom of his family, 


the girls helped Miss Pugsley unpack the 


baskets of good things to eat, and there was 
a feast fit for a king, and far better and 
happier than manv a kine has enjoyed. 

Towards the end of it Bobbie was seen to 
approach their hostess, and talk to her 
privately. Shedemurred, but he persisted, 
and finally turned and rapped on the floor 
for silence, with a pine stick from the wood- 
box. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he began. ‘‘Boys 
and girls, and Benjamin, Miss Pugsley is 
going to make a speéch.” 

“Speech! Speech!” called Tony and Art. 
and Miss Pugsley smiled nervously, and took 
off her spectacles. 

“T haven't anything special to say,” she 
said softly, ‘‘only I want to thank you all, 
and to tell you what dear boys and girls you 
are, for my own sake and for Benjamin’s 
sake, too; for when you’re old and allalone, 
dears, sometimes even a turkey may be pre- 
cious to you.” 


‘°Rah for Benjamin!” cried Tony, and 
the girls joined in the shout, too, until the 
little house rang with the merry echoes. 


*Tt’s the best thing we’ve done for a long 
time,” said Dave emphatically, on the home- 
ward journey. ‘‘Bobbie, you’re a brick. I’m 
afraid since it got too cold to meet in the 
barn, that the Excelsiors are a back num- 
ber.” 


“But you musn’t be this spring,” Mollie 
added hastily. ‘‘The older we are the more 
we can do, you know. And [I think that 
this year we ought to combine forces, and 
do something really great; not just be good, 
but do something!” 


‘Hear! Hear!” came a fervid response 
from the corner where Jerry and Bobbie 
sat. ‘‘You girls think up a scheme and 
we’ll help, if its starting an orphan asylum, 
as long as you behave yourselie and do as 
we Say.” 


It was a careless word said in jest, but 
Eleanor caught it, and her eyes looked 
thoughtful and happy the rest of the way 
home. When the sleigh stopped at the EKd- 
sall home, she stood in the snow-covered 
pathway, and said: 

‘“‘T’ve got an idea!” 

“Stick a pin init,” advised Bobbie,calmly. 
‘‘They die easy that way.” 

‘‘Now, don’t, Bobbie,’ replied Eleanor 
seriously. ‘‘This is earnest. When the 
Sisterhood meets on Monday afternoon we 
will talk it over, and if it can be done this 
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Do you want a Calendar? 
Do you want a 


Handsome Calendar ? 


A Calendar that is made for the 
home, and not for the office? 


A Calendar that is ornamental and 
that will look well in any house? 


A Calendar that you will enjoy 
every time you look at it? 


A Calendar of six parts, each part 
different from the other, yet form- 
ing a beautiful and handsome 
series ? 


A Calendar printed in eleven 
colors from original designs, 
mounted on an extra heavy mat, 
14x17 inches, that keeps it in 
shape and prevents the corners 
from curling? 


A Calendar that costs us 36 cents 
each, delivered, and that would not be 


sold in the stores for less than one 
dollar? 


An End of the Century Calendar of 
a limited edition, of which no more 
will be printed? 


We have a Calendar of this kind; 
if you want one, send five two 
cent stamps to Mellin’s Food 


Company, 291 Atlantic Avenue, - 
Boston, Mass. 


We know you will like it; we will 
refund the money if you are not 
satisfied. 
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Reads via Illinois Centrai Railroad. 
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to convince you that there’s “ something 1 ines 


Twenty years ago Pearline was a new idea. 
And no new idea could have come into favor 
so rapidly and so largely, or would have been 

so copied and imitated, if it hadn't been a good 
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summer, then we’ll send Tony after you 
boys, and let you into the secret, too,” 

“What is it, Nell?” called Mollie, her 
curiosity fully aroused, 

“Something like Bobbie's orphan asylum, 
without the orphans,” answered Eleanor 
laughingly, and not another word would she 
say, but said good night, and ran up the 
path with Jerry. 

“T wonder what it is,” said Madge, later, 
when she and Virginia paused a few min- 
utes in the nest to get thawed out before go- 
ing to bed. 

“Something good. Nell’s ideas are al- 
ways good,” replied Virginia decidedly. 
“Only I don’t see how she is going to start 
anything really great here in Ottawa.” 

Madge seated herself on the rug, her 
hands clasping her knees. The book which 
she had been reading aloud that morning 
was Open on.the floor beside her, and she 
was looking at the inscription on the flyleaf, 
written in alarge, firm hand: 

“Dick Hardy, Christmas, 1898,” 

““Who was he, Virgine?” she asked sud- 
denly, and a change came in the tired, 
listless face above her. 

“He was my brother,” Virginia said 
proudly, her eyes bright, but with a half- 
sorrowful expression in their gray depths. 
“Older than Tony, almost seventeen now, 
and he is so strong and brave.” 

“Why, I never knew you had a brother,” 
exclaimed Madge in surprise. ‘No one 
knows here, do they?” 

“Not one,” said. Virginia, slowly; ‘papa 
does not wish it known. Dick has not been 
home for a year, not since we left Chicago.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, and 
then Madge broke it. 

“Ts he at college?” she asked interestedly, 
but Virginia’s eyes were full of tears, and 
she shook her head. 

“Tdo not know where he is,” she said un- 
steadily. ‘You must not tell any one, or 
mention his name before papa. It is late, 
and J hear mamma’s step in the hall. Good- 
night, and don’t think of me or my trouble. 
You have had enough of your own to bear.” 

And Madge kissed her and went to her 
room, but.it was long before her wide, brown 
eyes closed that night, and she wondered 
why the world was so queer, and even 
wealth could not bring happiness. 

(To be continued.) 


Meteors of 1833 


‘RS. SARAH P, HALE has a distinct re- 
 membrance of the great meteoric dis- 
play of 1833, and a reference in these 
columns to that wonderful phenomenon re- 
called it to her mind. She says that at the 
‘time she was a little girl, and was living with 
her family in Pennsylvania. At 4 o'clock, 
the hired man who had a room upstairs, 
alarmed the family by shouting that the 
whole heavens were coming down. The 
scene, Mrs. Hale says, was a most impressive 
and beautiful one. The meteors were coming 
down as thick as snowflakes. They did not 
shoot across the heavens like the ordinary 
meteor, but appeared to come straight down, 
and not to stop until within a foot or two of 
the earth, when they disappeared. They 
descended on all sides about the house. 
Many thought that the world was actually 
coming to an end. The Second Adventists 
had predicted the universal cataclysm for 
about that time, and they were averring that 
this was the beginning of the end. Of course, 
one who witnessed that shower would neyer 
forget it. 
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Everybody Has One Slow Foot 


Vee may think this a very silly question 

to raise, but is it? There is no catch 
about it. It is a simple, demonstrable fact 
which you can prove to your own satisfaction 
in a very few minutes. 

If you will take any pavement that is clear 
of other pedestrians, so that there shall be 
no interference, and walk briskly in the 
centre, you will find that before you have 
gone a hundred yards you will have veered 
very much to one side. You must not make 
any conscious effort, of course, to keep to the 
centre, or you may do it, but if you will 
think of something, and endeavor to walk 
naturally, it is a hundred to one you cannot 
keep a direct line. 

The explanation of this lies in the peculi- 
arity of one foot to walk faster than the 
other. Or, to be more correct, perhaps it 
should be said that one leg takes a longer 
stride than the otber. 

It is well known, for instance, that if one 
is lost in the woods, the tendency is to walk 
in a circle and eventually to return to the 
starting-point. This demonstrates the fact, 
also, that one foot walks faster than the 


other. 
You can try an interesting experiment in 


this way if you will place two stakes in the 
lawn, about eight feet apart, and then stand 
off about sixty feet, allow yourself to be 
blindfolded, and endeavor to walk between 
them. You will find it an almost impossible 
task, because one foot will go a bit faster 
than the other, either to the right or left. 
Now, which one of your feet walks faster 
than the other?-—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A TEACHER in a north of England board- 
ing school was.recently examining a class of 
small boys in mental arithmetic. She said: 
“If your father gave your mother thirty 
shillings to-day, and two pounds to-morrow, 
what would she have®” And a small boy 
near the bottom of the class replied: ‘“‘She 
would have a fit.— Womamn’s Journal. 
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IMPROVED. 9 washer cri 
FARMS ONLY. The most careful ieiveatisatith courted. 
W. &, WILLIAMSON. LJSBON. NORTH DAKOTA. 


Western Lands and Mortgages 


Expert attention given to Western Lands ani Mortgages 
Write at once, as there {is a chance to sell. 
A. J. DUR! AND, Norfolk, Nebraska, 
FRED. L. DURLAND, counsel, 18 Wall St., N. Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes_a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falli 


59-,and $1.00 at Druggists 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


Pettijohn’s *yoop's’ 


FOOD 
CARRIAGE BUYERS We sn bins: 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness ia the world sell- 
ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 


& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Always ready when 


SOLD 
ONLY 
BY 


OFFICES IN EVERY C 


ing Machine ever invented. 
No tensions to adjust. 
needle is threaded. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING C0. 


ITY IN THE WORLD. 
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The Diving Church 


DEc. 2 1899 


A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans—ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition “‘How to Make Good Things to 
Eat.” 


Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D.C, 


Mrs. LAURA OSBORNE TALBOTT Will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses of nstruction. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1445 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, IIl, 


Tur Curoaao DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes Headmaster. 


MINNESOTA 


St, Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRIGHT ERLLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata: 
logue, address ST. MARY’S HALL, Faribault. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Cambridge School Gircs 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
aims to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The {deal is the highest, and no de:adl is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 

The Manual describes the school. 


No 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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NEW YORK—STATE 


64th 
Riverview Academy Year. 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 


location, with exgepttonaly. 


efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. . 


B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 


Suggestions for Christmas 


BOOT-BUTTON bag is always a great con- 

venience, and one made from a baby’s shoeis 
an entirely new idea. Select a little bronze shoe 
with gilt buttons. To the top of the little shoe, 
when buttoned, sew a little bag of yellow silk, 
three inches deep, with draw-strings of yellow 
baby ribbon. Right in the shoe,on the heel,stand 
a big spool of linen thread. Puncture a hole 
through the back of the shoe, and pass the end 
of the thread through it. Pulling this end re- 
volves the spool, and lets out the thread as it is 
needed. ~This biy spool should exactly fit the 
little boot top, and comes nearly to the yellow 
bag, for which the top of the spool forms a bot- 
tom. Pour into the bag a dozen or more loose 
shoe buttons, and draw up the strings. for the 
needle-case, cut a piece of white eider-down, or 
plain white flannel if preferred, just the size of 
the sole of the shoe, and buttonhole it with yel- 
low floss. Fasten this flannel before the spool 
is put into the shoe, just around the heel of the 
sole, leaving the front loose. Two needles of the 
proper size are stuck through the flannel. This 
makes a particularly appropriate little shoe 
button bag. The colors can be varied as desired, 
of course. A pale blue shoe and blue silk bag is 
very dainty, and a pink oneis always charm- 
ing. The bronze ones, however, are the most 
serviceable. 


Amonc the things that are thrown away are a 
variety of baskets, varying in shape from the 
under-sized strawberry basket to the more gen- 
erous one capable of holding two or three doz 
en of eggs. A strawberry basket held under 
running water and scrubbed llghtly with a 
brush may be freed from fruit stains. Having 
received the freshening, paint the outside with 
blue, white, or pink enamel, or with any of the 
metalic paints, applying the latter with their 
own special medium or with French glue, or 
thin with mucilage. Line it with silesia, sateen, 
or India silk. The baskets in which grapes are 
bought may also be so treated. Various uses fr 
these baskets will sugzest themselves, to hold 
silver, etc. Enamel may be bought in pound 
cans and applied by almost anybody. 


To MAKE a pillow for the crib or carriage,select 
two handkerchiefs of the same pattern which 
will admit of a line of feather-stitching being 
worked immediately below the scalloped edge. 
Buy a small down pillow, twelve inches square, 
also a piece of Italian Valencennes about three- 
quarters of an inch wide—the kind which is 
sold at twenty-five or thirty cents for a piece of 
ten yards. Sew the lace all around the edge of 
one handkerchief under the scallops, putting it 
straight across the scallops rather than follow- 
ing them, as it sets better it plenty of fulness is 
allowed at the corners. Then feather-stitch the 
two handkerchiefs together with fine white 
cotton along three sides, leaving the fourth 
side open to slip the pillow in. Continue the 
feather stitching on the fourth side of the 
handkerchief on which the lace was sewed. 
Slip the pillow in, baste the two sides together 
under the line of feather-stitching, and you will 
have a pillow-slip that can be easily put on and 
taken off. 


If You are Tired. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Affords immediate relief in mental and 

physical exhaustion and insomnia. 

Quiets and strengthens the nerves. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


NATURED Bap, 


OHOSE RAISED 


ES 


ery, 


"Bn worden 
Reese : 
\oaae 
BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK: 


6, 99, 
$32 BABIES mornens. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 


Educational 


NEW YORK STATE—Continued 


C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


’ 
Miss 
The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N.Y. 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 
VIRGINIA 
’ s . o ul 
Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 
on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 


Rzy. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“The most popular Hymnal ever placed before the pub- 
lic."—Bishop’s Letter, Louisville. Ky. 
With Comp ete Communion Service, only 75 cents, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any 
subscriber sending two new paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to THe Livine CuHurca, plus 20 
ents for carriage 


CLARK’S PARTIES TO EUROPE. 
excusions during spring and summer. Ocean tickets 
by all lines. Send for Tourists Gazette. Holy Land 
Excursions. F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


1900. THIRTY 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
ee Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

dress, 


Rey. Wm. B. HAMILTON, REoTOR, 
988 Park Ave., Chicago. 


“IF AT FIRST YOU 
DON’T SUCCEED,” 


Try 


SAPOLIO. 


4 Heary Drummond, ; 
NEW EVANGELISM, and Other Addresses 


_ By Henry Drommonp, author of 
World,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
fter Mr. Drummond's de \th there was found among his papers material for 


) books which illustrate in a striking manner the two distinct sides of the 
boon pub S mind—the scientific and the ideal. Oneof these, the ‘‘Ideal Life,” 


‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 


mn published, and gained for itself a well-deserved popularity. The ‘New 

elism” isa series of addresses, some of them in the vein of “Natural 
the Spiritual World,” and the “Ascent of Man,” and others dealing with 
a problems of vital importance. 


: By the same author, 
3 IDEAL LIFE, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Amory H, Br adfor d, 
ART OF LIVING ALONE. By Amory H. Brap- 


ForD, D. D. (of Montclair, N. J.) 16mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


¥ 
his epuobook is an porinests and companionto ‘The Art of Living To- 
rT, y Dr. Horion, published not long ago, and forms one of th 

eries, “Little Books on the Conduct of Life.” : Soe 


Che Diving Church 


Dean Farrar, 
TEXTS EXP LAINED, By Rev. Dr. F. W. Farrar, Dean of 


Canterbury, author of ‘The Life of Christ,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


“T have not attempted to write a continuous commentary, but only to call 
attention to a large number of verses or passages of which the force, the 
beauty, the correct reading, the exact rendering, and the deep significance 
ae often been mistaken, overlooked, or altogether obliterated.”—AUTHOR'S 

REFACH. 


Rev, F, F, Ellinwood, DD, 
QUESTIONS AND PHASES OF MODERN MIS- 


SIONS, By Rev. F. F. Extinwoon, D.D., 12m0, cloth, $1.50. 


There is probably no one man at the present time better qualified than Dr. 
Ellinwood to speak upen Missions. He is broad-minded and open to new ideas, 
though a slave to no theory, and he writes good, clear, evea brilliant English. 
There is order and progress in the arrangement of these papers, and the subjects 
treated are the live missionary questions of the day. They cover a wide range. 
Especially interesting are the chapters on the Christian ideas which are to be 
found in the religions of India, China, and Japan. 


Sold by all Booksellers or Sent by Mail, Postpaid, on Receipt of Price. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, New York. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


if et ot 
Stories of Great National Songs. 


By Cotonex NicHouas SmitH. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, with 20 full-page illustrations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Brimful of anecdotes concerning the 
American National Songs, Northern and 
Southern, with chapters on the National 
Songs of Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, in addition. 

“Not infrequently we have enquiries in regard to 
the circumstances connected with the origin of our 
greatest national songs. We shall take pleasure 
her after jn referring such enquiries to the yolume 

x called Stories of Great National Songs, by Colonel 
eel Nicholas Smith.’’—The Outlook. 


. White and Black Under the Old Regime. 


By Viororra V. Ciayton, widow of the late Major-General H. D. 
Clayton, C.S. A., President of the University of Alabama. With In- 

- troduction by Frederic Cook Morehouse, Editor of The Church Ee- 

lectic, etc. Cloth, gilt, $1.00 net. 

- Recommended for reading by the recent Richmond convention of the 

_ Daughters of the Confederacy, and also by the Georgia State branch. 

“Most interesting are the details. . . Wecommend it to the kindly offices of 

lovers of truth in whatever guise she may appear.”’—Chicago Times-Herald. 

Need “Keenly possessed of the sense of humor, Mrs. Clayton writes charmingly of the 


__- Judicrous traits of the negro, interspersing her work with many capital anecdotes. She 
- See con nearly ee phase of the subject which she undertakes to discuss; and 


without being too fond of detail, as most writers on similar issues are, she makes her 
a) ei delightfully instructive from first to last. Nothing better has eyer been written 
__- within the same ¢ompass.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
= 

« 


The Hungarian Exiles. 


om 


_ -—s«&By Beysamin CoweLt. Cloth, illus- 
‘trated. $1.00 net. 
-———s An ‘historical story of Bela I., King of 


Hungary, who, with his two sons, was 
_ exiled in Poland, in the eleventh century. 
_Astory for boys, dealing with wild times 


and wilder men. 


; 7 
The King’s Mess 
The King’s Message. 
A Story of the Catacombs. By the author of Our Family Ways in col- 
laboration with. Grace Howard Pierce. Price, 50 cts. net. 
__—s “The scenes of this story are laid in Rome about the middle of the third century, 
and recall to mind the tragic vicissitudes of the Christians of that period, the dim and 
mn associations of the catacombs, and also the public and pagan life of the city above 
is ey Our children will be the better for reading its lessons, and their elders, 
ill find its message full of interest and edification. Three pictures of the cata- 
bs help to convey to the reader a more vivid impression of the scenes described in 
arrative.’—Living Church. 


% 


e simple Bible stories, fully illustrated. By the Rev. J. P. T. In- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


READY AT ADVENT. 


The Living Church Quarterly. 


Containing a Church Almanac and Kalendar for 1900. Paper, 25 
cts.; cloth, 50 cts net. Followed by quarterly issues during the 
year containing the Clergy List corrected to date of issue, sent 
free to purchasers of the Almanac. 

The chief special feature for 1900 is an exhaustive Symposium entitled— 
“The Parochial Work of the American Church: 

How it is Done, How it may be Done, How it Ought to be Done.” 

There are several hundred contributors to this Symposium alone. 

There are also : 

Eight Full-Page Portraits 
of new Bishops, consecrated during the year, with biography of each; 
together with the usual very full and accurate mitter pertaining to the 
Parochial, Diocesan, and General Work of the American Church, 
THE MOST MATTER for THE LEAST MONEY 
ever published. 


The Folded Kalendar. 


Being the Kalendar and Lectionary pages for 1900 from the above 
on folding cardboard, 10 cts. each, 3 for 25 cts. 


The American Priest at Work. 


A Symposium of Papers. Edited by the Rev. 
Epwarp Macoms Durr, A.M., Rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Buffalo, N.Y. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


Contents: The Priest as a Preacher, Arch- 
deacon P. C. Webber; The Priest and the 
Prayer Book, the Editor; The Priest as a 
Teacher in S. S. and Bible Class, Rev. H. P. 
Nichols; The Priest as a Teacher in Confir- 
mation Class, the Very Rev. Dean Fair, D. D.; 
The Priest and the Vestry, Rev. Henry Tat- 
lock; The Priest in the Organized Parish, 
Rev. Wm. Prall, D.D.; The Priest Among 
His Flock, Rev. Charles H. Smith, D.D.; 
The Priest in the Community, Rev. J. B. 
Hubbs, D. D.; The Priest Outside His Parish, 
Rey. Clinton Locke, D.D.; The Successful Priest from a Laymen’s 
Standpoint, Hector Baxter, Hsq. 


Chief Days. = 


By the Rev. A. W. Snypsr, Author of 
Chief Things. Price, $1.00 net. 


“The Rey. A.W. Snyder, author of Chief Things, | 
Living Church Tracts, etc, has placed the Church /| 
once more in his debt by a volume of popular expla- 
nations of the significance of various fasts and festi- 

tivals in the ecclesiastical year, which h3 calls Chief 

Days (Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co.) Each 

holy day receives about six pages of very admirable, 
simple, and virile explanation, adapted to set forward 

the appreciation of the religious value of these days 

by the great mass: f people. It would be hard to find 
anything better adapted. for this particular purpose, 

nor, indeed, will the vatue of these contributions to 

the thoughts that cluster around the historic days of 

the year be confined to those who are unfamiliar with 

the Church’s ways. Many a parish priest would in- 

cite his people to show forth the fruits of good living, under the stimu.us of the lives of 


AHAM, D. D., Rector of Grace Church, St. Louis. Square 8vo, | the Ghurch’s Saints, if he would put before them the suggestive thoughts here col- 
illuminated board cover, 50 cts. net. lected.’—The Churchman, 
ne Send for Holiday Catalogue. 


HE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Living Chuarcd 


N elson’ S American-Made 
Prayer Books — 
and Hy ma 


Beautifully Printed on Fine White A Celebrated In 
Paper. Numerous Editions. 


The Churchman savs: et i 

“In our opinion, the workmanship of these volumes challenges comparison with, {fit — 
does not actually excel, that of similar books printed anywhere else in the world.” 

The Living Church says: " 

“One has to see and handle the books to know how beautiful they are.” 


IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. Write for catalogue to Pa : * 


734 
Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding coo = 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
English Stained Glass Windows ™*4°,byJohn,tgrdman & Con 
American Mosaic Glass Windows, 

Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


| THEOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


4 History of Anctent Phtlosophy 


By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. 


Authorized translation from the second German edition by Herpert Ernest Cusuman, P4.D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. Swvo, $2.50 net. 

WR. WINDELBAND’S work is designed to serve as an introduction to the 
beginner in philosophy, and so is addressed to the general reader as 
well as to the student. The work occupies a unique position in that 
the author seeks to lead the general reader to the history of thought 
through the history of affairs—a method pursued by none of his predecessors, 
and one which imparts a lively human interest to the discussion. 


A System of Cthtes 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Translated and edited by Frank Tuitty, Professor of Philosophy 7 
in the University of Missouri. Svo, $3.00 net. 


Ebrisemas Orders are unfortunatelp often Ieft 
to within a week or ten Das and then “ wanted 
immediatelp,”7 

Onip experienced and proven-bp-test hands can 
work on these orderg; and while we respond to 
the briefest notice, more gatisfactorp results are 
obtained bp affowing sufficient time for corre- 
spondence, 

Chis admits of submitting gampics, sugges: 
tiong bp experienced workmen and the manp iittle 
details that insure satisfaction. 

Chat handsome Casgoch, Surplice, Stole or 
anptbing clerical for the Wector can be supplied bp 
us just ag cheap{p ag if made at home—cheaper 
when pou congider the fit, appearance and absence 
of annopance to pou, 

We have spent a life-time in building up a rep- 
utation—we shal{ not {ose it bp anp ungatisfac- 
torp seruice or prices, 

ADit{ pou write us now —we will prove a won: 


4) T+ has taken its place as a standard authority on the subject, ad its 
style, moreover, is so fascinating that a subject ordinarily regarded as 
heavy and didactic is invested with a genuine human interest. We 
know of no work in which the ethical “impulses of Christianity are 


berful belp = Oe e more clearly described.’’—New York Tribune. 
; E. O, ompson’s Sons Yn2 
Also 245 Broadway, 908 Walnut Biverts Can > Believe in What Dhall We Chink of 
New York. Philadelphia. 


a God the Father? 
By W. N. CLARKE, D.D., author of 
‘© An Outline of Christian Theology.’’ 12m, 
$7.00. 


Christianitp? 
By W.N. CLARKE, D.D. z2mo, $7.00. 


HE author is plainly one of the 
fairest and clearest of theo- 
logical thinkers, and for 


0 00-00 a 00 00 <a 09 a ay 
R. CLARKE has handled some 


Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 
Twice a week from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 
Once a week from St. Louis. and 
Boston. 


In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Corres pondence solicited. 
T. A. GRADY, 


Manager Cali ornia Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


<<: 
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of the most profound specula- 
tions in theology with rare 
simplicity and force. 
ally lucid and suggestive.”’ 

— The Churchman. 


Unusu- | 


perfect lucidity of style and 
naturalness of method he has well 
earned the distinction that has al- 
ready come to him.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The Moral Order of the World 


In Ancient and Modern Thought. 
1898.) 


Che Wook of Proverbs 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, Professor of 


Hebrew at Harvard. (New volume in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.) S8vo0, $3.00 net. 


CRITICAL and exegetical com- 
mentary on the book of Pro- 
verbs. In this great interna- 
tional commentary have 
already appeared volumes by Pro- 
fessors Driver, Moore, Sanday, Gould, 
Plummer, Vincent, Abbott, and Smith. 


By A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 
Second Series. 


(The Gifford Lectures for 
Crown Svo, $2.00. 


ROAD in sympathy and free in treatment, Dr. Bruce shows in all his — 
work the spirit of the true conservative, intent upon the things that 
cannot be shaken.’’—The Outlook. 


ADcrmons and AWdoresses 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 8wvo, $2.50. 

isyvey] VOLUME of discourses, nearly 
a score and a half in number, ; 
most of which are here pub- — 
lished for the first time. Dr. ~ 
Flint is weil-known as the author of | 
“Theismay’! Anti-Theistic Theories;? 
ete: : 
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A Delightful Set of Christmas Books. 


_ THE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 


Epirep sy M. A. DeEWotre Howe. 
THH FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE PUBLISHED THIS FALL: 


JOHN BROWN By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin FREDERICK DOUGLASS By Charles W. Chesnutt 
AARON BURR By Henry Childs Merwin NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE By Mrs. James T. Fields 
Bt THOMAS PAINE By Ellery Sedqwick 


a THE FOLLOWING WERE ISSUED IN THE SPRING: 
PHILLIPS BROOKS By the Editor ROBERT E. LEE By W. P. Trent 


DAVID G. FARRAGUT By James Barnes JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER By Norman Hapgood 


oe AMONG THOSH IN PREPARATION ARE: 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON By John Burroughs BENJAMIN FRANKLIN By Lindsay Swift 
EDWIN BOOTH 5y Charles Townsend Copeland ULYSSES S. GRANT By Owen Wister 

| JAMES FENIMORE COOPER By W. B. Shubrick Clymer SAM HOUSTON By Sarah Barnwell Elliott 

STEPHEN DECATUR By Oyrus Townsend Brady THOMAS JEFFERSON By Thomas LH. Watson 


a: BEACON BIOGRAPHIES were issued to meet what in the opinion of the Editor and the Publishers was a distinct 


¥ 
uz 


need in American literature—a series of brief, well-written, readable, and authoritative biographies of eminent Ameri- 
cans, to include, in the end, all whose lives were notably distinctive or typical. 
In respect of manufacture, the Publishers have attempted to make a set of ‘‘little books” which should worthily 
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5 compete, in all points of style and workmanlike thoroughness, with any of the well-known series which are made in 
England. Each volume measures 3%x 5+ inches, and is thus of a size to go handily into the pocket. The cover in (blind and 
gold on limp blue cloth) is by Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, who has done also the standing title-page for the series, which 
has been engraved on copper. The frontispiece portrait which accompanies each is in photogravure. The paper has been se- 
lected with great care, and the type used is a new face specially cut. 


AE Tie, 
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ie The notices of the Beacon Biographies in the reviews have been complimentary to a high degree. Thus, the Boston Herald 
ee says: ‘There is neither romanticism nor realism in the treatment; the effort is always towards the sanest, fairest, soundest 
| reality.” ‘‘As carefully prepared,” says the New York Times, “‘as if they were so many imperial quartos.” ‘‘The form of these 


little volumes,” according to the Nation, ‘‘and the general tastefulness of the get-up are delectable.” ‘They do more than lan- 
guidly interest,” says the Outlook; ‘they interest vividly; and their instruction is suprisingly comprehensive.” And the Ohurch- 
man extends ‘‘a hearty welcome to this useful little series, which should bring many who shrink from attempting long volumes to bet- 
_ | ter knowledge of the men who have impressed their personality on the history of their country or the character of their countrymen.” 
4 Price, 75 cents a volume; or bound in blue lambskin, $1.00. 

+i 


| Small, Maynard & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


SrpeGlalb HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN FORWARDED UPON APPLICATION. 


SALONS COLONIAL AND REPUBLICAN. 


With numerous reproductions of portraits'and miniatures of men and women prominent in colonial life 
and in the early days of the Republic. By Anne H. Wharton, author of ‘‘Heirlooms in Minia- 


tures.” 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. 
THE TRUE WILLIAM PENN. 


By Sydney George Fisher. Uniform with ‘‘The True Benjamin 
Franklin” and ‘'The True George Washington.” Lllustrated. 

| Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $2.00; half levant, $5.00. The three vol- 
\ umes ina box. Cloth, $6 oo. 


These books supply what is now demanded in biography, the 
simple truth,—and all of it. 


‘, Pike and Cutlass Hero Tales 
: of Our Navy. 


Written and fully illustrated by George 
_ Gibbs. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


TELUSTRATED JUVENILES, 


Mother Goose. Illustrated by F. Opper. 

320 pages, with 250 illustrations. Octave. Cloth, ornamental, $1.75, 
% Miss Vanity. 

(Uniform with “An Independent Daugh- 


By Amy E. Blanchard. 


Pras 


ter.”) Illustrated. 12no. Cloth, $125 

is te My Lady Frivol. 

By Rosa N. Carey. A book for girls. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1,25, 
ne The Brahmins’ Treasure. 

By George A. Henty. Illustrated. Large 12mo. 
4 ae The Young Master of Hyson Hall. 
rank R. Stockton. Illustrated. Tiree 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


> 
ee 
Cloth, $1,50, 


Crushed buckram, $3.00; half levant, $6.00. 
The two volumes in a box. 


Bohemian Paris of To-Day. 
Written by W.C. Morrow. From Notes 
by Edouard Cucuel 
106 pen drawings by Edouard Cucuel. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, $3.50. 


Salons Colonial and Republican and 
Crushed buckram, $6.00. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 

Uniform with ‘‘Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. 
Chas. M. Skinner. Illustrated. 12 no. 
Half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 

Of all the interesting literature connected with our new posses- 
sions none will be found more entertaining than these unique and 
characteristic legends. 


By 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 


The Adventures of Louis 
De Rougemont. 


As Told by Himself. Crown, 8vo. With 
46 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


SPECIAL FICTION. 


Illustrated with 


The Splendid Porsenna. : 
With 


By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, author of “Letters from Japan.” 
illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1,25, 
: The Step-Mother. 
By Mrs. Alexander, author of “The Wooing O’t.” 12mo. Cloth, 
The Fox-Woman. $125, 


By John Luther Long, author of ‘‘Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo.” 
With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
The Shadow of Quong Lung. 
By Dr. C. W. Doyle, author of the Taming of the Jungle.” 
frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


With 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO."S 


New Books 


THE QUEEN'S TWIN, AND 
OTHER STORIES, 


By Saran ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 


OThis volume contains Miss Jewett’s latest, 
and some of her best, short stories. Two of 
these include scenes and characters connected 
with the delightful story of ‘The Country of 
the Pointed Firs.”’ ; 


LOVELINESS 


An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog 
rescued from vivisectionists. By EizaBEra 
Stuart Pueues. With illustrations. Square 
12mo, attractively bound, $1.00. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 
COLONIES IN AMERICA, 


[The Founding and Growth of New York and 
Pennsylvania.| By JoHN Fiskr. With 8 Maps. 
Two vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


HORACE BUSHNELL, 


By Turovors T. Munerr, D. D., author of “‘The 
Freedom of Faith,’ etc. With two portraits. 
12mo, $2 00. 


SQUARE PEGS, 


A Novel. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney. author of 
“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘““A strong, pure, and noble piece of fiction.’’— 
The Independent. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS, 


Another delightful Thimblefinger book, by JoEL 
CHANDLER Harris, author of the Uncle Remus 
stories. Fully illustrated by E. Boyp Smita. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER'S CHRIST- 
MAS, 


By Saran Orne JEwrrT. With decorative 
cover and illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
This book will charm all readers, especially 

those who have read ‘‘Betty Leicester.’’ 


RELIGIO PICTORIS 


A thoughtful book on problems of life and reli 
gion from the point of view of an artist, by 
HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN, author of ‘‘What 
shall make us Whole?” Artistically printed 
and bound. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE HELPERS, 


A story of the New West of to-day. By FRan- 
cis LynpDE. 12mo, $1 50. 


A JERSEY BOY, IN THE 
REVOLUTION, 


By Everett T. Tomiinson, author of ‘*The Boys 
of Old Monmouth.” With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


THE BOYS CF SCROOBY, 


By Ruts Hatt, author of ‘In the Brave Days 
of Old.” With a frontispiece illustration 
12mo, $1 50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


UBBER STAMPS..... 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc.; Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, - Chicago. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any- 
one sending two new paid-in-advance subscrip 
tions to Taz Livine Cuurcn, plus 20 cents for 
carriage. 


Twelve masterpieces of literature, treated 
under the title of ** Great Books as Life-Teach- 
ers??: 
kin’s “Seven Lamps of Architecture,’’ George 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Tito,” Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Mise- 
rables,’? Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,”” Brown- 
ing’s/ ** Saul.” 
studies of recent notable biographies. 

‘Leaving to others the problem of literary 
criticism, these studies emphasize the impor- 
tance of right thinking in order to right conduct 
and character, and the use of great books as aids 
and incentives to the higher life.’””—Preface. 


A Study of Channing’s ‘* Symphony of Life.” 


Right Living as a Fine Art. 


By Newert Dwicut Huztis, 


A Study of the Ideal Character. 
12mo, decorated boards, 50 cents. 

** To live content with small means ; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement 
rather than fashion; to be worthy, not respect- 
able; and wealthy, not rith; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages, with’open heart; to study 
hard; to think quietly, act frankly, talk gently, 
await occasions, hurry never; in a word, to let 
the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow 
up through the common—this is my sym- 
phony,”’—Wiuiam Henry CHANNING 


Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King,’”’ Rus- - 


To these are added several” 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’ Masterpiece. 


REAT BOOKS AS LIFE-TEACHER 
Studies pecs ae ee Ideal. a 


NEWELL DWIGHT-HILLIS fe : 
i) a 


AEIE] e B 


- 


Sixteenth Edition. = 


A Man’s Value to Socie 


An 


By Newe.t Dwicut Huttis. — 
Studiés in Self-Culture and Character. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. — i 
‘*Right to the point, andas good as gold. . . . 
The author knows how to reason as Wellasto 
preach and clothe his thoughts in beautiful 
forms of expression. The volume is astore- 
house of enrichments for the practical and — 
spiritual life, and makes its points with splen- 
dor of illustration and cogent reasoning.”’—The 
Independent. ; 


af 
: iH 


: 


a 


Tenth Edition, ae = 
| he Investment of Influence. 
, By Newent Dwicut Huts, 

A study of Social Sympathy and Service. : 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 20 
““With wonderful facility and power the 


author shows how great and good men help 
others by their influence on the atmosphereint 
which they move, by their vicarious lives, and 
by the exercise of tender, compassionate love. : 


Every chapter is full of inspiration, and no one 
can: read the volume without being stimulated 
to'seek a nobler manhood.’’—Presbyterian Mes 
senger. : nabs 


RALPH CONNOR’S TALES OF THE FAR WEST. 


BESOK ROCK: 


A Tale of the Selkirks. 


Ee Balen Connor captivates the reader’s imagination and touches his heart from the outset by his simple, tender, sympathetic 
We are reminded of Ian Maclaren at his best.” , i 

‘‘ Not since ‘Ian Maclaren’ gave us the ‘ Bonnie Brier Bush’ stories has any one produced so moying a series of sketches. 
‘Ralph Connor’ has painted for us a picture of life in the lumber and mining camps of surpassing merit, : 
wholesomeness, with exquisite delicacy, with entir fidelity, with truest pathos, with freshest humor, he has delineated char- 
acter, has analyzed motives and emotions, and has portrayed life. Some of his characters deserve immortality, so faithfully _ . 


fashion of telling what he has seen and known. 


are they created.’’—St, Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“As pure and 
sweet as@ 
breath of 
cool woun- 
tain air.” 
— Transcript. * 


T? € 


nations, and generously share their joys and sorrows. 


By Author of ‘‘ Chinese Characteristics.” 
V illage Life in China. 
By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 


A Study in Sociology. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00. 

The author of ‘‘ Chinese Characteristics,” 
now inits denth thousand, has, from his more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience, com- 
pleted an equally unique work. It forms a 
worthy companion to his initial volume, which 
has fittingly been described as ‘‘ the best book 
onthe Chinese people.” 

“Mr, Smith 1s evidently aman with that 
rare gift—racial diagnosis. He is able to dis- 
criminate between the fundamental and the 
merely superficial differences between Western 
and Chinese civilization. He not mere'y 
describes what is behind the curtain ; he lirts 
it,and lets us look in.” — The Spectator, London. 


Our New Artistic Holiday List, Fully Hlustrated, Upon Application. 


Fleming H:. Revell Company 


New York: 158 Fifth Ace. Chicago: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 154 Yonge St. a 


Best Line [4a 


t 


Puget 


Sound 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. 


Either way 


by “The Burlington” from 


Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 


of excellence on this line. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. i 


‘Bishop ‘Brooks and the Boston Slums. pee raaa 


Bishop’s Shadow. 
By Mrs. I. T. Thurston. 
With illustrations by M. Eckerson. 


‘An interesting study of Boston slumlife, fine and good intone. The book gives realistic descriptions of the stru 
street boys’have to make a living, how they rough it when without a home, how they form friendships and political combi- __ 
. . . One reads on, conscious at the time only of the story; but mean- 
while one is getting many valuable suggestions on practical methods for reaching the poor and neglected classes of people. The 
delightful character of ‘ The Bishop’ is none other than Bishop Brooks.” —The 


IN CHINA 


ARTHUR H SMITH. 0.0. 
A % 


THE SKY-PIDG@ie 
A Tale of the Foot hills. fhe Fee 


—Christian eAdvocaic, 


With perfect 


‘© Setsviajwmiaegen in 
bea Teer be Pe 
ess Life O, ; 
the (Ghxisto nas 
tthe Bishop.” 
—Interiore 


t 


a0 


ea: ey 


<ionty 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. : 3 
les the 
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‘acon. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


riendship. 
By Hugh Black, M.A. - 


With an Introductory Note by W. Robert-. — 
son Nicoll, D.D., and marginal decorations by 
F. Berkeley Smith. Printed in two colors, 
12mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 


‘“‘Mr. Black, who is the associate of Dr. 
Whyte at Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, is 
probably the most popular preacher in Scot- 
land, and is a man of great spiritual earnest- 
ness, simplicity of nature, and very fine intel- 
lectual quality. This volume, which is tender 
and winning and at the same time vigorous 
and incisive, shows the fine grain of the man’s 
nature. The subject is an old one; the treat- 
ment is fresh, vivacious, and genuinely religi- 
ous.”’— The Outlook. : 


fi 


NEW EDITIONS 


on 


STELLA AUSTIN’S 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. _ 


Our Next-Door Neighbour. $1.00. _ 
For Old Sake’s Sake. 80 cents. 
Tom the Hero. $1.00. 

Rags and Tatters. $1.00. 2g 
Great Grandmother’s Shoes. $1.00. — 


Uniform in size. Nicely illustrated and at- 
tractively bound in cloth. : 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. ; 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., 742% 


Ste, NY. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWER: 


Vegetables, and Fruits (Seeds, Bulbs, Pla 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LE' 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. ‘ 
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AiWleekly Hecord of thektous,cheWork, andthe Teougte of the Chineed 


rE. P. Dutton & Co.’s New Books for Christmas. 


NATIONAL WORTHIES 
Being a Selection from the National Portrait 
Gallery, 


One hundred and fifty-four full-page plates, with a 
historics] dtserjption of each personage, etc. 
Bound in ful) leather, gilt tooled, in exact facsimile 
of a binding by Roger Payne in the british Mu- 
seum, $15.00. 

The edition for America is limited to 250 copies, 
and the book makes one of the choicest presents of 
the year. 

REPRESENTATIVE PAINTERS 
OF THE NINETEENSH CENTURY 
By Mis, ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). 

Illustrated ‘by Six Photcgravures and Forty-four 
Half-tone Reproductions from characteristic ex- 
amplts of the representative work of fifty of the 
greatest painters of the 1|9th Century. Large 
quarto (834 x 1144), cloth, gilt, $12.00. 


FUNNY FOLKS. 
By F. M. HOWARTH 
Folio 12x 16 inches, in box, $3.00. 


“The exciting adventures of Mr. 
nS Howarth’s preposterous people are 
\. \ 100 well known and have been too much 
enjoyed to require special description,.”’ 
—Commercial Advertiser. 

A HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE 
AND P/ANOFORTE PLAYF RS 
Translated and Revised from the German of Oscar 
Bie by E. E. Kt LLETT and E,W. NAYLOR 
With numerous Portraits, Illustratiors, and Fac- 
similes. Large 8vo, 248 pages, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 


REC OLLE( TIONS OF AN OLD 
MUSICIAN. 
By THOMAS RYAN 
Of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, Boston. 
12mo, 46 portraits, gilt top, $2 50. 
THE MASTER MUSICIANS 
Biographies of the Great Musicians 
Edited by F. J. CROWEST 
Each volume will contain several portraits, fac- 
similes of music, and other illustrations in photo- 
gravure, half-tone, and jine. The series opens with 
Beethoven 
By F. J. CROWEST. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.25, 
To be /ollowed closely by Bech and Wagner, 


Large 


Mail Orders for Cards and Calendars are solicited. 


POINT AND PILLOW LACE 
A short account of various kinds, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, and how to recognize them. By A.M. S. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, and more than 
forty other facsimile illustrations of specimens of 
lace. Small quarto, $3.00. 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH POEMS 
Edited with Introducti6ns, by ERNEST RHYS. 


The Deserted Village 
A Poem by OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by H. 
L. Richardson. With 12 Photogravures (614 x8% 
inches), $1 50. 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
By THOMAS GRAY. Illustrated by R. W. A. Rouse. 
12 Photogravures, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Songs from the Plays of Shakespeare 
Illustrated by Paul Woodroffe. 12 Photogravures, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Diverting History of John Gilpin 
By W1LL1AM COWPER. Iliustrated by Charles E. 
Brock. 12 Photogravures, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Sensitive Plant 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Illustrated by Laur- 
ence Housman. 12 Photogravures, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


THE STORY BOOKS OF LITTLE 
GIDDINGS 


Religious dialogues recited in the great room at 
Little Gidding Hall, 1631-'32. From the original 
manuscript of Nicholas Ferrar, with an introduc- 
tion by E.Cruwys Sharland. Several illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, $2 U0. 


BOOKS WORTH READING 
A plea for the best and an essay towards selec- 
tion, with short introductions to many 
of the World’s Great Authors, 
By FRANK W. RAFFERTY 


16mo, 188 pages, gilt top, $1.50. 
THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL 


A popular account of the Human Senses 
By EDWARD HAMILTON alITKEN 


12mo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“There is probably nothing iu recent literature 
which will so surely ead to a thirst for furtber and 
more technical knowledge than the autnor’: --eat- 
ment of these difficult subjects. It is admir- 
ably written, and cannot fail to give pleasure.” 


SAINTLY LIVES SERIES 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. R. F. HORTON 
Is intended to consist of the Saintly Lives of Men 
and Women who have been examples of noble hu- 
man Christian endeavor, inspir.d from above. 
The first will be the 


Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Pease Nichol 
By MISS STODDARD. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


THE TEMPLE TREASURY 
Selections from the Old and New Testament for 
Each Day in the Year 
2 vols. (4x54), flexible morocco, $2 00. 

The form is that of the well-known Temple Shake- 


speare. 
THE ROMANCE OF 
OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES 
By SARAH WILSON 
With nearly 200 illustrations by Alex. Ansted. 
1-4 pages, cloth. gilt top, $2.00. 
Those interested in the ancient Churches of Eng- 
land will find much to please them in this attrac- 
tive book. 


LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford 
8vo, 262 pages, with portrait, $900. Uniform with 
the ‘‘Life and Letters.’’ 2 vols. 

“We are glad to commend this book to our readers 
as a true representation of Jowett’s thoughts and 
opinions of the Church and the Nation in the times in 
which he lived.”’—Ohurch Bells. 


PRAYERS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
Being Orders and Forms of Public Services, Pri- 
vate Devotions, and Hymns 
Compiled, Written, or Translated by the Most Rev, 
EDWARD WHITE BENsOa 
Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury 
16mo, 216 pages, cloth, $1.25; flexible leather, $2.00. 
HELPS TO GODLY LIVING 
Being Devotional Extracts from the Writings of 
The Most Rev. FREDERICK TEMPL#, D.D 

Archbishop of Canterbury 
16mo, 204 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 
BISHOP JOHN SELWYN, D.D. 
A Memoir 
By FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW 
8vo, cloth, with portrait, 268 pages, $2.50. 
WILLIAM F. MOULTON, M.A.. D.D. 
Late Headmaster of the Leys School, Cambridge 
A Memoir. By W. FIDDIAN MOULTON 
With chapter on Biblical work 
James Hope Moulton. 
295 pages, $2.50. 


12mo, 


7 


and opinions by 
8vo, cloth, with portrait, 


We will use care in selecting when selection is left to us. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 
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‘A NATIONAL CATHEDRAL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1893, 
BY THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS, 


Resotvap, That the members of this House express to the Bishop of Washingt j j 
VED, t J i gton their earnest congratulation 
the happy inauguration of his Cathedral project, and their hearly prayers for God's continued and Chundane blessings 


upon this part of his important work. 
BY THE HOUSE OF DEPUTIES. 


Resotvep, That this House, mindful of yesterday's noble and most im j i ili 
, pressive service of the unveiling of the Cross 
gree on the Cathedral grounds of St. Peter and St. Paul, gives joy to the Bishop of Wenhington jor Lene ve 
a ous beginning of his great Cathedral work, in the success of which the whole Church will share, and in. the doing of 
_ ich the whole Church might well assist, and renders thanks to God that through the influence of the Christian Faith 
€ old war cross, always a sign of war and desolation, is being more and more supplanted by Christ’s blessed cross of 


peace. 
THE CATHEDRAL IDEA. 


Pear ee ro The Temple, the ancient Cathedral of the Jews, was our Lord’s favorite abiding place on éarth. At the early age of 
ie prop twelve He said: ** Wist ye not that I must be about My Fatsuer’s Housz?’’ When His ministry began He drove 

LE the buyers ana sellers out of the Temple, crying: ‘‘ Make not My Fatuer’s House a house of merchandise’ Be- 
oe fore the Passover ‘‘every day He was teaching in the Temple.’’ And as His ministry ended He proclaimed: 
, My House shall be called a House of Prayer for all nations.’? Therefore, Christ’s own name for the only Church Build- 
ing which stood in Gospel times was a House of Prayer for all nations. The Jewish Temple was the one great sanctuary of God to which 
all the people. rich and poor, came for Common Prayer and Common Praise. But Christ s prophetic description was to have a fuller reali- 
zation in the future history of the Christian Church. While every parish church should strive for this ideal of a Honie of Prayer, it is 
pre-eminently realized in a large city which has a great central spiritual sanctuary free to all the people. And in the Capital of the 
ony we should have a grand Mission Church or Cathedral, where visitors, strangers and temoorary residents, fr-m all parts of the 
aa States, may feel that they havea right to come and worship because it is their Faragr’s Hovse No parish church can pcssibly 
. this need. The masses of the people will persist in regarding themselves as ‘‘ outsiders.’? They want a big Mission Church which 
longs to them. Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, and other Cathedrals in lesser towns bear witness 


A While. in the Capital of the United States, magnificent classic edifices are being erected as witnesses for 

WITNESS FOR CHRIST art, Science and Human Progress, there is no ejaaile structure which challenges. attention as a WiTNESS 

R ; for Christ: No House of God, standing with open doors, for the poor, the visitor and the stranger as tueir 

ather’s House. A great building always exercises a great influence, as is shown by the Capitol in Washington itself, and a religious 
building, where services of prayer and praise are daily held, has a proportionately deeper influence, 


A The Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, at Washington, will have a national religious influence. It will 

WITNESS FOR THE HOLY represent, as its ancient two-fold pame typifies, the great Apostolic principle of CHURDE Unity. It will 

CATHOLIC CHURCH proclaim the Hvangelical Religion of the Gospels, so dear to our American forefathers. It will 

: 4 ; stand in the Capital of the United States as a present. living witness of what the Holy Catholic Church 

7s, and of what it was in the first three centuries after Christ, before Church and State were ever united; or the Papacy had introduced 
the novelties of Roman Catholicism. 


A Church schools for girls and boys, the fathers and mothers of the coming generation, are an especial need 
CENTRE OF CHRISTIAN of this age—schools in which the building up of a Christian character will go hand in-hand with the most 
EDUCATION complete intellectual education. A Christian child basa three-fold naturé to develop—body, mind, and 
spirit. A Cathedral School for Girls is now being built on the Cathedral grounds. It is the generous gift 

of Mrs. Phoebe A, Hearst. It will cost $200,000, and will be completed July 1, 1900. 


THE CATHEDRAL SITE. 


MOUNT The site purchased for the Cathedral is a hill of thirty five acres, beautifully wooded with oak trees, nearly four hundred 
ST. ALBAN feet above Pennsylvania Avenue. It cuts against the western sky as seen from all parts of Washington. lt stands at the 
junction of Massachusetts and Georgetown Avenues. The situation is undoubtedly in the future centre of population It 

is only twice as far from the White House as Dupont Circle; or the same distance from the Treasury building that Westminster Abbcy is 
from the Bank of England. But it will be in a much more coma.anding position than the Abbey. It takes its name from the little church 
built fifty years ago, the history of which five centuries hence will become a hallowed tradition, The land originally belonged to Mr. 
Joseph Nourse, first Registrar of the Treasury under President Washington His constant prayer was that a church might some time be 


built on the spot, and his praver was realized. In 1847 the Rev. Anthony Ten Broeck re-established St. John's School for Roys on Mt. _ 


Alban. Inthe ‘‘ upper room”’ of the school a chapel was fitted up, where the Church folk of the neighborhood came tor worship, among 
them Miss Phoebe Nourse, a granddaughter of Joseph. After her death on March 13, 1850, a box containing forty gold dollars was 
found among her personal effects, inscribed: ‘* For a free church on Mt. Alban.’’ On May 25, 1855, the church, baving been built entirely 
by free will offerings, was consecrated by Bishop Whittingham—tho first free church in Washington. In accordance with a Resolution of 


the House of Bishops, the body of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Olaygett. first Bishop of Maryland, on All Saints’ Day, 1898, was translated and. 


re interred behind the chancel of St. Alban’s Church. He was the first Bishop of any branch of the Holy Catholic Church consecrated on 
American soil, 


THE PEACE On Sunday, October 23d, 1898, there was raised on the Cathedral site, in the presence of the bishops, clergy and lay dele 


CROSS egates of the General Convention of the Church, the President of the United States and thousands of people, an Iona 

Cross stone, twenty fect in height. This cross was raised not only to mark the foundation of the (athedral of SS. Peter 

and Paul, but to commemorate the time of the first meeting of the General Convention in the Capital of the United States and the great 

events of the historic year, 1898. On the face of the Cross is inscribed: The monogram of our Lord, I. H. S.; the Diocesan Arms with 

motto, Scriptura, Symbolum. Mysterium, Ordo (*‘ The Lambeth Quadrilateral’’), the basis of Church Unity; the Prayer from the 
|itany for ‘‘ Unity, Peace and Concord’’ to al! Nations; and on tho pedestal, ‘‘ Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief Corner Stone,” 


/opy.) LETTER FROM SENATOR EDMUNDS. 
My Dear Bishop: PHILADELPHIA, January 25, 1898, 


; . lf our brother Churchmen in every part of the country—especially those blessed with abundant means—could only realize the state of things, as 
you and I gee it and know it, there would be, I am sure, no waut of the material resources necescary tu Garry on the work with all the rapidity of which it is 


capable. 
The Capital of this great nation is necessarily the pivotal posut of vational religious, as well as political, progress on the Continent. : 

The astute and far-seeing authorities of Kome have seenit. and have established their headquarters at Washington, with a delegated authority that 
locates an almost dual Vatican in the District of Columbia, and thence conducts its propaganda in every part of the cuuntry, and exerts its powerful influ-: 


ence in every direction. P ; 
Our Church, the real lineal and historical descendant and successor of the primitive Arostolic Church, seems to fail to see our duty and our opportunity 


to establish our Protestant National Cathedral Foundation in the same central spnere cf influence with the worship, the schools, the theological seminaries 
and the missionary work that are included in the idea and charter of our Cathedral Foundation. ; ; 
I do most earnestly hope that our brethren everywhere may be led to understand the very great importance of the work at Washington, and help to the 


_ btmost of their abilities to carry it on. : 
Yesterday has gone; to-morrow is always to-morrow; to-day is the time for action. Very truly yours, GEO, F. EDMUNDS. 


FOUNDER’S CERTIFICATE. 


One hundred thousand dollars has been already raised for the land. There remains a mortgage of one hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand. One dollar on every five square feet will pay the mortgage and completely free the land. Every subscriber of one dolar or upwards 
will receive a Founder’s Certificate, duly signed, showing the number of square feet of land given, and his or her name will be inscribed 
in a Rook of Remembrance. as stated on the certificate. One dollar donates five square feet of land. Five dollars donates twenty five 
square feet of land. Five hundred dollars donates 2,500 square feet of land. Certificates may be taken out in one’s own name, or by the 
donor in the name of a friend, or in the name of a child, or asa Memorial. They may also be taken out by parishes and Sunday-schools, 


Subscriptions of money may be sent by draft or money order to 


RT. REV. HENRY Y. SATTERLEE, Bishop of Washington, 1407 Massachusetts Ave. Washington, D. C. 
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The Christmas Century. 


“Rich in the kind of literature that makes THE CENTURY 


Cover Design, The Christmas 
Angel tire in omc Henry Hutt 
In six printings. 


The Old Master. 
A Poem, with frontisprece by 


oy Louis Loeb, and decorations by 
C A\N ; Edward Edwards. Printed in 
Ae a CoN SS — tints. 
e IS ; 
= : The Christmas Dancers...... 
PIES Edith Thomas 
< N i) A legend of Saxony. With 


three full-page pictures and 
decorations by Henry Hutt. 


From Ernest Seton-Thompson’s > = d 
Printed in tints. 


“Biography ofa Grizzly.” 
The Kid Hangs Up His Stocking...........-.-. Jacob A. Riis 
A Christmas story of a newsboys’ lodging-house. “ Fellers, 
what d’ ye tink? I’m blamed if de Kid ain’t gone an’ hung 
up his sock fer Chris’mas!”? And how the boys broke “de 

bank” and filled the “sock.” Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 


King Christmas and Master New Year . Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 
A Poem. 


A Provencal Christmas Postscript ...-.. Thomas A. Janvier | 


Christmas in Southern France —the Yule Log— the Great Sup- 
per— Noéls— Mistral’s Story, etc. llustrated by Louis Loeb. 


The Art of Seeing Things .......--- --:+--- John Burroughs | 


“Some people seem born with eyes in their heads, and others 
with buttons or painted marbles, and no amount of science can 
make the one equal to the other in the art of seeing things.” 


AS HilliPrayer).. ees ho eee Marian Warner Wildman 
Prize Poem in The Cutury’s College Competition. With 
decorations and a full-page picture by Maxfield Parrish. 


THE CROMWELL HISTORY. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


The Leading Monthly Periodical of the World.”’ 


“It is good to find writing like this in a monthly magazine. 


The illustrations are superb.” New York Tribune. 


Mr. Morley’s papers on Oliver Cromwell, of which this is the second, will < 
be richly illustrated with original pictures and with reproductions of many ween 
of the most famous paintings in the great collections of Europe. 
present instalment contains chapters on Puritanism and the Double Issue, 
the Short Parliament, the Long Parliament, the Fall of Strafford, etc. 


One of Two Millions in East London ...... Sir Walter Besant 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Phil May. The first of a 
series of papers on life in the East End of London, by the 
author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” the book that 
made possible the famous People’s Palace. In this article Sir 
Walter Besant takes a single creature out of the millions and 
follows her from babyhood to marriage —in her childhood on 
the street, in the board school and the factory, her work-days 
and her holidays. The next article in the series will describe 
the life of the water side above London Bridge. 


Dionisin. 3) certo nok ee sa eee eee Richard Gottheil 
“It is not in vainglorious pride, but in courage born of a strong 
hope, that I repeat the words which Disraeli, the great Jewish 
Zionist, when quite spent in years, said to a Jewish boy, ‘ Never 
forget that you and I belong to a race which can do everything 
but fail.’”’ 

McCribben Sues the City.......... Harry Stillwell Edwards 
With illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. One of the most 
amusing stories evcr printed in Zhe Century. Mr. McCribben 
sues for $5000 damages on account of falling into a sewer, 
which was built in front of his house — “an’ it wor iliven fate 
dape, an’ two fate av wather standin’ knay-dape in the same.” 


Printed in Tints. 


SPECIAL TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Price 35 Cents. 


After the issue of the December number, new yearly subscribers who 
begin with December will receive a copy of the Novem- 
ber number free of charge, if they ask for it on sub- 
scribing, thus obtaining the first issue of the volume and the beginning of the important serials, 
including the Cromwell History. Remit $4.00 to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO.; Union Square, New York. 


The Biography of a Grizzly .......... Ernest Seton-Thompson 
The second part of this delightful story, with three full-page 
pictures and marginal decorations by the author. “ Mr. Thompson 
here demonstrates once more his unrivalled gift ofdescribing ani- 
mal life from the inside point of view; and here, as in the past, his 
pencil has ably supplemented his pen.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


Full-Page Engraving sce ce een ecto ite Timothy Cole 
After Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Derby. 
Outiof:the: Foo: teceeec secre eer oer Edward Marshall 


A story, the action taking place on an ocean steamer. 


Sailing Alone Around the World. ..captain Joshua Slocum 
The personal narrative of the experiences of the sloop “ Spray ” 
in her single-handed voyage of 46,000 miles. A most enter- 
taining narrative,—one of the best sea stories ever printed. 


The Matrimonial Opportunities 
of Maria Pratt ....... eaeecae tak ts Virginia Woodward Cloud 
A story. “I usedtobe a great hand for making matches. . 
I believe what opened my eyes was the way I labored over that 
Maria Pratt.” 


| SOT Bette vier at tpicta si-oe, seer Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


A brief essay on the heroism of self-confidence. 


The Christmas Tree ......-.---- ++. sss eee sees J. Alden Weir 
A Picture, engraved on wood by Henry Wolf. Printed in tints. 


The Autobiography of a Quack........ Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 
A novelette, with illustrations by Arthur J. Keller. 
“ A story that from the very start promises to develop into a 
splendid story of adventure in modern life—a novel of the 
nineteenth century Ishmael.” —Jadl and Express, NV. Y. 


French’s Washington. 
An engraving of the head of the new equestrian statue by 
Daniel Chester French. 
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OLD WHITEHALL PALACE AND WHITEHALL STAIRS. 
From the Cromwell History. 


Glass Houses.......--.---- esse sien eees ences Gelett Burgess 
A psychological comedy, in which there is a love story. 


Put Up the Sword .............-....... James Jeffrey Roche 
A stirring poem by the author of “ Ballads of Blue Water.” 


The Judgment of Peter and 
Paul on Olympus ........... By the Author of “Quo Vadis” 
A‘ poem in prose,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of “ Quo 
Vadis,” “With Fire and Sword,” etc. It has not yet been 
published in Polish, and this translation, by Jeremiah Curtin, 
is the only one that has been made. Jn the story the heathen 
gods appear before Peter and Paul for judgment. 


Feariand Death. orca eer eee ae etree R. R. Bowker 
A Poem. 
Fakes and Fakirs! 5: <0 52 ee gee one eee ee Gustav Kobbé 


An account of the exhibition of burlesque pictures that is held 
yearly by the Art Student’s League of New York; reproducing 
some of the most amusing examples. 


The Automobile Dray ................ Virginia Frazer Doyle 
With other bits of tun in the “ Lighter Vein ” department. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


ONGRESS HAS CONVENED AND 
taken up the task of disposing of 
much legislation of importance. The 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, whose long 

rule as speaker, made his position desirable 
or undesirable as the wishes of members 
were furthered or thwarted, is conspicuous 
by his absence. It is significant however 
that the famous rules of the ‘‘ezar” will gov- 
ern the Fifty-sixth Congress. His able 
successor, Congressman Henderson, of Iowa, 
will consequently wield a great power, pro- 
vided he be possessed ef a personality suffic- 
iently strong to stand against the shafts of 
Opponents. New phases of the colonial 
question have developed since the last ses- 
sion, and it will be within the province of 
the present body to determine upon a future 
policy. As the question of expansion and 
“imperialism” is likely to be a leading issue 
in the forthcoming presidential campaign, 
it will be approached cautiously, and hand- 
led with more care than would likely be the 
case were it divested of political significance. 
—— 
HE RECENT APPOINTMENT OF COL. 
G. B. M. Harvey, proprietor of The 
North American Review, to the presidency of 
the Harper & Bros. corporation, and subse- 
quent steps taken to place the house upon a 
firm financial foundation, will, it is to be 
hoped, perpetuate a business name closely 
interwoven with the literary progress and 
growth of the country. It had been surmised 
that the immense strides of cheaper publica- 
tions were having an effect of cutting, in a 
measure, into the revenue of the company. 
With new life and vigor infused, and a 
change of policies which have been proven 
unwise, friends throughout the world of 
books and literature bespeak for the house 
of Harper a period of greater prosperity. 
Condolences are due the J. B. Lippincott 
Company whose valuable plant in Paila- 
delphia was destroyed by fire last week. The 
actual loss is incalculable, as the disaster is 
On the eve of the holiday trade, the harvest 
time of the year for publishers. 
ps eS 
IEUTENANT MONROE, NOW DOING 
i duty in the Philippines, has in him the 
making of a great general and a diplomat, 
as he succeeded in accomplishing by strate- 
gy and without casuality that which force 
could not have accomplished. Lieutenant 
Monroe, with a force of fifty men, approached 
Bayombong wherein were gathered 800 
armed Filipinos, and entering the place 
under a flag of truce, asked of the comman- 
der the surrender of the garrison, stating 
that he was the advance guard of an army. 
The insurgent general promptly capitulated, 
whereupon Lieuteuant Monrve dispatched 
a messenger to his imaginary army, stating 
its services would not be needed. The ques- 
tion now is whether his exploit will earn 
Official recognition and promotion. In the 
report of General Otis, the action does not 
come under a head similar to that of an ad- 
miral who reported: ‘‘The fleet under my 
command,”’ etc. 


N OPPORTUNITY IS AFFORDED 

the Consumers League to apply its 
beneficial operations in Missouri and con- 
tiguous territory. Girls, to the number of 
300, employed by a Kansas City concern en- 
gaged in the manufacture of overalls, are on 
strike, demanding that they be paid more 
than four cents per pair for making, which 
is the price allowed by their generous and 
munificent employers. The girls are cleverly 
arraying public sentiment on their side, and 
have secured the influence of the Kansas 
City church organizations. As the present 
year is one of unrivaled prosperity, marked 
by an unprecedented demand for the product 
of lines of industry in which overalled men 
are engaged, it would seem that the young 
women are entitled to full support in their 
struggle. 

eS 

S A MARK OF RESPECT AND ES- 

teem for the memory of Captain Gridley 
who commanded the flagship ‘‘Olympia” in 
the Manila engagement, the President and 
Admiral Dewey will assist financially a son 
of the deceased officer in preparing for an 
examination for appointment as lieutenant 
of marines, and every opportunity will be 
afforded him to achieve the result for which 
he is striving. It having become known 
that the widow of Captain Gridley is not in 
comfortable financial circumstances, Con- 
gress will be asked to increase her pension 
to an amount which will enable her to live 
in comfort. In these days when large pen- 
sions are in so many instances unworthily 


‘ bestowed, it will be a pleasure for Congress 


to act in a case where there can be no ques- 
tion as to merits. 
= 
OLATILE EUROPEANS DO NOT AC- 
cept with American composure either 
the utterances of public men or newspapers. 
In America such utterances are considered 
merely the expression of individual opinion, 
not as indicative of public policy. Recently 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain delivered a speech 
in which he suggested the benefits t» be 
gained -by an alliance for the furtherance of 
American, British, and German interests, 
and immediately Europe is thrown into a 
state of fermentation. A fewdayslater Mr. 
Joseph Choate, our ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, delivered an address at a 
Thanksgiving banquet, in which toa certain 
extent he followed the lead of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, discussing what to his mind constitu- 
ted sound policy, whereat the European 
press promptly goes into hysteria, extrem- 
ists declaring a belief that a secret agree- 
ment exists between the three governments 
in question, a conclusion which is more than 
ridiculous. Fortunately no harm can arise 
from these continental outbreaks. 
— ~ Fy -_— 
GREAT DEAL IS BEING PUBLISHED 
concerning dissatisfaction said to exist 
in Cuba over the proposed appointment of a 
civil governor. If reports are to be be- 
lieved, the populace is divided into factions, 
holding sentiments varying from one ex- 


treme to the other. Some would forcibly 
resist an attempt of the United States to in- 
stitute a civil government, others would 
recognize such action as a preliminary step 
towards complete Cuban independence. 
Still others hold that annexation is the log- 
ical and most desirable outcome of the pres- 
ent situation. Until Congress deliberates 
and decides definitely what plans shall be 
adopted and put into effect, nothing will be 
done. At the present time, it is stated offi- 
cially, the President does not intend to ap- 
point-a civil governor, therefore much Cu- 
ban dissatisfaction is unnecessary, and 
argument superfiuous. 


= 
—es—= 


OSTMASTER GENERAL CHARLES 

Emory Smith in his annual report, pre- 
sents matters for the careful consideration 
of Congress. The business of the depart- 
ment which is an accurate reflection of the 
general prosperity of the country, shows a 
great increase in matter handled, and a cor- 
responding decrease in the annual deficit. 
Radical reforms are recommended, with a 
view to making this branch of public serv- 
ice not only self-supporting, but a source of 
revenue. Had the reforms been in effect 
during the past fiscal year, it is estimated 
the net revenue would have exceeded fifteen 
millions of dollars. The subject to which 
the attention of Congress is directed, is 
‘A buses in Second-class Matter,” and deals 
with the wrongs which have grown out of 
what was designed to be a privilege extended 
to legitimate newspapers and periodicals. 
More than one-fourth of the entire weight 
and volume of matter carried is rated as 
second-class, when, according to Mr. Smith, 
it should be rated as third-class. This in- 
volved an actual loss to the government of 
an amount exceeding twelve millions. 


es 


HE PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, of 

Paris, which will be prominently before 
Congress when the isthmian project is up 
for discussion, has made public its annual 
report, and from figures presented, the 
amount required for completion of the 
waterway is in excess of that estimated as 
the cost of construction by the Nicaraguan 
route. Apparently the report is prepared 
with a view to undermining the latter proj- 
ect, for comparisons are given of the two 
plans, and comment as to their feasibility. 
According to the views of Panama officials, 
the Nicaraguan route is impracticable, ow- 
ing to earthquakes, which would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon stone and concrete work. 
The multiplicity of projects and routes pro- 
posed may have an effect of creating con- 
fusion in the minds of some congressmen, 
and thereby cause delay, and it is presumed 
the railroad lobby will not be averse to ex- 
tending such assistance as may be neces- 
sary to conserve the interests of employers. 
It isa safe assumption however, that until 
the appropriation for surveys and commis- 
sions is exhausted, there will be no definite 
action. 
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The Cathedral of Washington 


One hundred years ago, plans for the laying 
out of ‘‘The Federal City,” as it was to be 
called, were much under discussion. Atthe ap- 
pointment of General Washington, Major L’En- 
fant, of the French army, a man of no ordinary 
ability, assisted in laying out plans for the 
streets and more prominent buildings. Among 
other things, he urged the erection of a church 
for national purposes, such as public prayer and 
thanksgiving, funeral orations over public men, 
and other public religious functions. ‘It will 
be likewise,’? he added, ‘‘a shelter for such 
monuments as were voted by the last Continent- 
al Congress for those heroes who fell in the 
cause of liberty, and for such other monuments 
as may hereafter be decreed by the voice of a 
grateful nation.” Assigned to the use of no 
particular sect or denomination, this church 
was to be the cathedral of the nation. 

The project was abandoned, and abandoned 
wisely, for Church and State in America must 
of necessity be separate, and the purpose of a 
great national cathedral could not be fulfilled by 
the ministrations of any distinctively Protes- 
tant denomination. 

The, various Christian bodies, however, have 
long since recognized that the capital of the 
country is destined to be the centre of agreat 
national religious influence. Accordingly, the 
Methodists have established in Washington 
their American University,” and the Baptists 
their ‘Columbian University’®; whle the 
Church of Rome has her so-called ‘Catholic 
University,’ and in theother powerful institu- 
tions which surround it, all under the direct and 
supreme charge of a personal ambassador of the 
Pope, has laid the foundation of what has been 
well called a ‘‘Dual Vatican.”’ 


Our.own Church is the lastin the field. True 
toits instincts of worship, it aims to establish 
in the capital, not a university, but a House of 
Prayer, for all people. Among English-speak- 
ing peoples, no book, next to the Bible itself, 
brings to human hearts such an overwhelming 
consciousness of the communion of saints, as 
that Book of Common Prayer which will be used 
at all the services of this ca hedral. Again, all 
true Protestant and Catholic téndencies find a 
united and adequate expression in the life of the 
Anglican Communion. And just as she herself 
resists, as by a divine instinct, every attempt, 
whether from the Catholic side or the Protes- 
tant side, to limit her com prehensiveness, so a 
national cathedral of our branch of the Catho- 
lic Church will stand in the capital of the whole 
country, not as a monument of the spirit of sec- 
tarianism, but as a witness for Christian unity, 
with that Anglican basis for the re-union of 
Christendom inscribed over itsdoorway: ‘Holy 
Scriptures and Apostolic Creed; Holy Sacra- 
ment and Apostolic Order.” 


A year ago a rare opportunity presented itself 
of securing for a cathedral a site, not only the 
best adapted for the purpose within the limits 
of the District of Columbia, but also one which 
has been strikingly set apart by its peculiar 
history, for such a use. On this site stands the 
little church of St. Alban, giving its name to 
the surrounding property. Free and without 
debt from its first founding, consecrated by un- 
ceasing services for more than fifty years, it 
has stood like a sentinel guarding the land from 
secular and worldly uses. Though the cathe- 
dral trustees have in hand less than half the 
price asked for the land, the chance of securing 
this site for a great national cathedral could not 
be lost. Under the conviction that the Church 
at large will sooner or later not only realize the 
importance of this Church institution, but give 
it adequate support, the venture of faith was 
made, the land was bought, and the first 
cathedral service held upon the site was the un- 
veiling of the Peace Cross in the presence of the 
President of the United States and the members 
of our last General Convention. This at once 


gave a national character to the cathedral of 
Washington, and that influence, as all experi- 
ence proves, is bound to grow. The cathedrals 
of Europe, which stand with open doors, with 
daily services of prayer to God, and Eucharis- 
tic celebrations’each Lord's Day, have ever 
wielded a mysterious power, increasing with 
the increment of years and the development of 
history. It is so in all Christian lands. No 
other type of building combines so much reli- 
gious sentiment, national and local, none so 
warms the heart of the emigrant with the love 
of home. 

The greater the commercial prosperity and the 
political power of our nation, the greater will be 
the danger that our heart be lifted up to say: 
‘““My power and the might of mine hand hath 
gotten me allthis wealth’’; and correspondingly 
the greater becomes the need of those broad re- 
ligious influences which centre in a national 
cathedral in the capital of the country, lest we 
forget the Lord our God, *“‘lest we forget.”’ 


Daughters of the King 


The Bishop of Kansas has received lately $173 
from the Daughters of the King of the diocese, 
which is placed at his disposal for missions. 
Each year they raise a certain amount by free- 
will offerings, which is called the Bishop 
Thomas Memorial Fund. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania dioc- 
esan council was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
28th ult., in the parish building of the churéh of 
the Incarnation, Philadelphia. In the absence 
of Mrs. J. B. Falkner, president, Mrs. M. E. 
Stockton, vice-president, took the chair. The 
Rev. Dr. J. D Newlin conducted a brief devo- 
tional service. After the roll call, which 
showed 18 chapters to be represented, some by as 
many as eight delegates, the treasurer's report 
was read; balance on hand, $10062. Reports 
were reccived from several chapters, all of 
which told of progress. The Rev. Mr. Robinson 
criticised the prayer of the Order, beginning 
“O Eternal Father,’’ and there was some discus- 
sion over it, Mrs. John Moncure saying that the 
prayer had been frequently criticised before; 


but that it had become so familar and so dear 


to the 16,000 Daughters of the King that it 
could not be changed very well now. ‘The elec- 
ti n for officers resulted as follows: President 
and diocesan secretary, Mrs. John Moncure; 
vice-president, Mrs. M. E Stockton; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Joseph Wood; treasurer, Miss 
C. M. Loveaire. Io the evening, services were 
held in the church, the rector, the Rev. Dr. J. 
D. Newlin, presided, and the Daughters of the 
King attended in a body. The report of the 
diocesan secretary was read, and consisted of a 
full report of the convention of the Order re- 
cently held at Atlanta. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Messrs. Arthur Rogers, F. M. 
Taitt, and Leverett Bradley. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


A service was held in Grace church, Peters- 
burg, S. Va., Nov. 25th, preparatory to an early 
corporate Communion of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in that city. The Rev. O.S. Bunting 
conducted this service, and was the celebrant. 


Meeting in Pittsburgh 


An immense gathering in Carnegie Music Hall, 
on the evening of St. Andrew’s Day, took part in 
the anniversary exercises of the Brotherhood, 
under the auspices of the Local Assembly of the 
diocese. The general subject was: “Our re- 
sponsibility as Christian men in the life of the 
nation.’’ The Bishop presided. The service be- 
gan with the Brotherhood Hymn, followed by 
the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, and 
prayers by the chaplain, the Rev. H. E Thomp- 
son. The first address was an introductory one, 
by the Bishop of Pittsburgh. John W. Wood 
corresponding secretary of the Domestic anc 


Foreign Missionary Society of the Church, made 
a strong and pleasing address, on the topic 
for the evening. The closing address was by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas F.. Gailor, D. D., Bishop of 
Tennessee, who spoke with great power and 
eloquence on ‘‘Personal responsibility.’”’ In clos- 
ing, the Bishop said: ‘Let us try to make our 
religion a consecration of everything in life. 
Let men see that the best Christian is the best 
patriot. Let us hate and despise the blunder of 
a selfish life. Give labor its due reward. Let us 
have the Eternal God for our refuge, and under- 
neath us the Everlasting Arms. And let us have, 
an unconquerable patriotism in the fear of God.”’ 


Washington Local Council 


The regular bi-monthly meeting was held in 
the Epiphany parish rooms on the evening of 
Nov. 27th. There were 120 men present, being 
the largest and most enthusiastic gathering 
ever held by the council. The president, Mr. 
Frank M. Evans, was in the chair, and after a 
short business session, introduced Col. Cecil 
Clay, the newly elected member of the General 
Council from this diocese, who made a very 
happy and telling address, on ‘‘Whatis the mat- , 
ter with the Brotherhood?’? The Bishop fol- 
lowed, with a strong appeal for self-sacrifice on 
the part of Brotherhood men. The next address, 
by Mr. John W. Wood, aroused much enthusi- 
asm, as it touched upon many points of Brother- 
hood duty and service. There were also brief 
speeches by the Rev. Mr. Aspinwall, Rev. Dr. 
McKim, andothers. The singing was oneof the 
inspiring features of the occasion. 


Corporate Communion at Hollis, N. Y. 

On St. Anudrew’s Day, at 7:45 4 M., there was 
a corporate Communion of the Brotherhood 
chapters of Richmond Hill, Ozone Park, Hollis, ~ 
and Queens, at St. Gabriel’s church, Hollis, the 
priest-in charge, the Rev. R. D. Pope, being ce!- 
ebrant, assisted by the Rev. G. Wharton Mc- 
Mullin, of St. Joseph’s, Qieens. About 30 men 
made their Communion, and three boys were 
admitted to the junior chapter of this thriving 
mission, 
Philadelphia Local Assembly 

The 12th annual meeting was held on 
the 29th ult, in the parish house of Holy 
Trinity church, Mr, Ewing L. Miller presiding, 
The Rev. L. N. Caley, chaplain of the 
Brotherhood, offered prayer, and an eddress 
of welcome was made by the rector, the Rev. 
F. W. Tomkins. The report of the executive 
committee stated that 10 new junior chapters 
have been chartered. The active roil in the 
district now numbers 29 cnapters, with a mem- 
bership of 402 boys. Three new senior chapters 
were chartered in the pist year, and eight dor- 
mant or dead chapters revived. The present 
rollshows 76 active chapters in the diocese of 
Pennsylvania, with 1,018 men, a net increase of 
three chapters and 17 men; 27 chapters report 
condition b2tter,as compired with last year; 46, 
about the same, and three not as good. The 
nine sectional conferences held 28 meetings, 
with attendance varying between 20 and 70. 
The election resulted as follows: President, 
Ewing L. Miller; vice-president, J. Lee Patton; 
secretary, F. H. Longshore; treasurer, C. LeS. 
Tingley ; chaplain, the Rev. Robert W. Forsyth; 
and an executive committee of 14. _ A resolution 
was adopted requesting the executive commit- 
tee to provide, if possible, a corps of men for 
work among collegestvdents. A conference en- 
sued, John E. Baird inthe chair. The question, 
‘“‘What does the ruleof service mean? Shall it 
be re-_tated?’? was discuss«d by Messrs. J. L. 
Patton, EK. H. Bonsall, G. Harry Davis, the Rev. 
Messrs. C. L. Fulforth, J. P. Tyler, and others. 
Discussion of the topic, ‘'The spiritual side of 
the chapter meeting,’? was opened by E H, 
Bonsall. A resolution of regret was adopted 
relative to the resignation of Joan W. Wood as 
general secretary. At 8P.M. the anniversary 
service was held in the church. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. F. W. Tomkins, At 
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7:30 a. M., on St. Ardrew’s Day, the corporate 
Communion of the Brotherhood took place in 
the assembly room of the Church House, Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. L. N. Caley, chaplain, being 
celebrant. 


Canada 
Diocese of Huron 


The Bishop made a Confirmation tour in the 
county of Grey, in the beginning of November. 
He arranged to hold a Quiet Day in London, on 
the 30th, for the clergy of Middlesex, that day 
being the anniversary of his consecration to the 
episcopate. A large number of delegates were 
present at the quarterly deanery meeting of 
Middlesex, on the 7th. There was a very large 
attendance at the re-opening service of the 
church at Highgate, on the last Sunday in Oc- 
tober. The building has been much beautified 
and improved. The new Sunday school house 
in connection with All Saints’ church, Wind- 
sor, was opened recently. The new building is 
avery fine one. A service of prayer is held 
every day at noon in Memorial church, London, 
to ask for success to the British army in South 
Africa. The organ of St. James’ church, South 
London, is to be operated by water power. The 
18th anniversary of St. George’s church, Owen 
Sound, was observed on the 22nd Sunday after 
Trinity with appropriate services. The Ven. 
Archdeacon Davis, of London, preached both 
morning and evening to very large congrega- 
tions. The Rey. Arthur Murphy, Huron dioc- 
esan missioner, who has spent the last year in 
England assisting the Rev. Hay-Aitken in car- 
rying on Mission services, has returned to 
Canada with his family, and started from Hali- 
fax, as soon as he landed, on a tour through 
the Lower Provinces. Among the last Missions 
he conducted while in England, was one at the 
second largest barracks in the country, from 
which many soldiers have since left for South 
Africa. His first work on his return was a 15 
days’ Mission at St. James’ church, Lower 
Cove, Fredericton. 


Diocese of Ontario 


The plan of rebuilding St. George’s church, 
Kingston, by day labor, is apparently resulting 
in avery high class of work. No inferior ma- 
terial will be found in the new church. The 
only parts not done by day labor are some 
masonry work and the manufacture of the steel 
used in the structure. 


Diocese of Niagara 


At the semi-annual meeting of the rural 
deanery of Wellington, it was arranged that the 
missionary meetings throughout the diocese 
should be held on the 2d Sunday in November, 

Bishop Du Moulin wishes that the clergy of the 
diocese should use the prayer, ‘‘In Time of War 
and Tumult,” during the present war. St. 
Thomas’ church, Hamilton, celebrated the 43d 
anniversary of the parish, and 27th of the build- 
ing, by special services, Nov. 5th. The Brother- 

‘hood of St. Andrew arranged for a meet- 
ing for men on St. Andrew’s Day in Christ 
church cathedral, Hamilton. Bishop Du Moulin 
was to preach. 

Diocese of Ottawa 


Bishop Hamilton was present at the deanery 
conference at Hawkesbury, in October. The 
_ subscriptions to the Mission Fund, of which the 
list is lately closed, show an advance over last 
year’s contributions throughout the diocese. 
The offerings at the cathedral, Ottawa, on 
Thanksgiving Day, were devoted to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 


Diocese of Toronto 

St. James’ cathedral, Toronto, was filled to 
overflowing, many standing outside throughout 
the service, on the occasion of the solemn service 
for commending to the Almighty Care the Cana- 
dian troops who sailed that day, Oct. 31st, for 
South Africa, to take their share in the defence 
of the empire. The mayor and corporation of 
thecity were present. The service lasted about 


40 minutes. A special hymn was sung, composed - 


for the occasion. Thereports read atthe council 


_ North side 40 years ago. 


Che Diving Church 


of the Church Boys’ Brigade,.at their autumn 
meeting in the Synod offize, Toronto, were very 
satisfactory. Three ex members of the brigade 
have gone to South Africa with the Canadian 
contingent,and moreare ready when needed. The 
52d anniversary of Holy Trinity church, Toron- 
to, was celebrated recently. The new building of 
St. Hilda’s College, in connection with Trinity 
University, Toronto, was opened at the annual 
meeting of convocation, in the end of October. 
The Rev. Dr. Body, of New York, preached the 
sermon in the college chapel. At the quarterly 
meetings of the committees of the diocesan syn- 
od, in November, the Widow and Orphans’, 
the “Mission, and the Algoma funds were all de- 
clared to bein a very bad condition. There are 
in Toronto, according to the city directory, 34 
Anglican churches, though the Synod journal 
gives the number of 44. Foremost among these 
is St. James’ cathedral which has existed in 
some shape for nearly 100 years. The present 
building was begun in 1853. 


Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.0.L., Bishop 


On the last Sunday of the Church’s year, the 
offering at St. James’ realized over $1,000 for St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 


The sale of programmes of the music used at 
the recent choir festivals, produced a sum that 
met the expenses of printing, etc. 


Most of the city clergy wereinvited to actas a 
reception committee to the Very Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, D. D., Dean of Ely, on the occasion of his 
lecture on “‘Shakespeare as a religious teacher,” 
Thursday, Dec. 7th. : 


On the committee of 100 citizens named by the 
executive of the Civic Federation, ‘‘to study the 
educational system of Chicago, and recommend 
remedies for defects should any be found,” the 
Rev. T. D. Phillipps has been placed. Thus the 
clerical as well as the lay element of the 
Church is represented on this committee which 
met for organization last Saturday. 


The Bishop’s Anniversary 


Bishop McLaren, the 25th anviversary of whose 
episcopate occurs Dec. 8th, went to Waterman 
Hall, Sycamore, on Saturday last, accompanied 
by Mrs. McLaren, for a week’s rest. They will 
be the guests of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Fleet- 
wood. Of the eight consecrators of the Bishop 
only three are alive: Whipple, of Minnesota, 
Spalding, of Colorado, and Gillespie, of West 
Michigan. Bishop McLaren stands 114 in the list 
of 195, beginning with Seabury, and ending with 
Gravatt, of West Virginia. Of the 57 bishops 
consecrated prior to Dec 8th, 1875, and then 
living, only 22 are alive to day; while of the 
seven consecrated in that year, only Bishop 
Brown, of Fond du Lac, consecrated a week 
later than the Bishop of Chicago, is dead. 


New Rector for Christ Church 


The Rev. S. B. Pond, of St. Matthew’s church, 
Norfolk, Conn., has accepted a call to Christ 
church, Chicago, and will enter upon his duties 
the first Sunday in January. Mr. Pond is a 
graduate of Columbia University, and of the 
General Theological Seminary. 


Death of Voluntine C. Turner 


On Saturday last there passed away suddenly, 
at the age of 76, Voluntine C. Turner, for many 
years a parishioner of St. James. A resident 
of this city for over half a century, his name is 
intimately associated with the street railway 
system of Chicago, which he organized on the 
His surviving sisters 
are Mrs. J. S. Rumsey and Mrs. E. J. Whitney, 
members of St. James, from which church he 
was buried by the Rev. Dr. Stone and the Rev. 
T. A. Snively on Tuesday last. 


St. Peter’s Parish 


The Rev. J. S. Stone preached on Sunday 
evening last, in St. Peter’s, the first of a spe- 
cial course of Advent sermons. The other 
preachers will be the Rey. Messrs. W. C. Rich- 
ardson, C. P. Anderson, and Charles Scadding. 
In this parish the local chapter of the Brother- 
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hood is a very live one, as is evidenced by the 
considerable attendance of young people at all 
services. At the annual meeting on Monday 
evening, the following officers were elected: 
Director, H.T. Youvg; vice-director, C. B.Roden ; 
secretary, W. Mason; treasurer, Frederick 
Ludle; member of local assembly, H. H. Thomp- 
son. In announcing the annual sale last Sun- 
day morning, the rector, the Rev. F. Du Moulin, 
notified his people that on no future occasion 
would any such announcement of a purely secu- 
lar character be made by him from the chancel, 
but that the vestibule might be utilized for such 
notifications. 


Church Home for Aged Persons 


The annual reception to friends, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 28th, was well attended. The vis- 
itors were so generous in their contributions, 
both of money and supplies, that ample provi- 
sion of creature comforts was made for allin 
the Home on Thanksgiving Day, and for many 
weeks beyond; indeed, of some necessary arti- 
cles no further need will cause anxiety during 
the winter. The congregations of St. Mark’s 
and Transfiguration set examples of generosity 
which, if contagious, would soon place the 
Home on a firmer basis of security. 


St. Luke’s, Western ave., Chicago 


An improvement recently made is exp2cted to 
contribute very materially towards; meeting the 
annual interest on the mortgage debt of the 
mission property. This is the conversion of the 
store which adjoins the chapel into a fine hall 
to be rented for lectures, etc, The ladies are 
inaugurating it this week by holding in it the 
annual sale which is so regular a feature of so 
many of our city parishes just before Christmas. 


25th Anniversary of Emmanuel, La Grange 


Was fittingly observed on the evening of Dec. 
Ist. A large congregation assembled at 7:45, 
the rector, the Rev. Chas. Scadding, saying the 
shortened Evensong, and the Rev. W. R. Cross, 
of Hinsdale, reading the lesson. The choir was 
assisted by 22 members of that of St. Andrew’s, 
Chicago, whose rector, the Rev. W. C. DeWitt, 
preached the anniversary sermon. The offer- 
ng for the building fund having been taken, the 
Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke pronounced the bene- 
diction. Before the sermon a congratulatory 
telegram from the late rector, the Rev. Morton 
Stone, was read. An adjournment haying been 
made to the capacious parish rooms adjoining, 
Mr. D. B. Lyman, in a brief address, spoke of 
the early struggles of the parish, and of the 
preacher as Emmanuel’s first offering to the 
priestly office,and then introduced Miss Jen- 
nings who entertained the large audience in 
song, prior to the serving of refreshments. The , 
life of this strongest of suburban parishes is a 
telling exponent of marvellous western growth 
in Churchly as in secular affairs. The Church 
has always been first in this community, not 
simply because first on the ground, but because 
of the sound financial principles of its leading 
laity ; always ready to feel their missionary re- 
sponsibility, and alive to the importance of con- 
tinued advance. The Church was planted in La 
Grange by five communicants who met regu- 
larly for nine months, with lay-reading of the 
services. The first church was commenced in 
1875 from plans by Bishop Whitehouse, almost 
his last act. On Dec. 14, 1874, the first rector, 
the Rev. EF’. M. Luson, who died about 1891, was 
called, and remained for five years. The first 
organization comprised D. B. Lyman and J. 
Kemper Philo (son of a Canadian clergyman), 
as wardens, with vestrymen W.Charnley, Frank- 
lin D. Cossitt (a Chicago pioneer, and present at 
last Friday night’s service), Otis S. Lyman 
(still living in La Grange), and A. W. Mitchell. 
The Rey. E. B. Taylor was priest-in-charge for 
nearly a year. Then came the Rev. William 
Fisher Lewis, now rector of St. Peter’s church, 
Peekskill, N. ¥., who was rector for about three 
and one-half years, He was succeeded by the 
Rey. Morton Stone, now rector of St. Thomas, 
Taunton, Mass.,who remained 11 years. The pres- 
ent rector, the Rev. Chas. Scadding, came to the 
diocese from Toledo nearly four years ago. The 
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first church, though commenced in 1875, was not 
roofed till 1878, and then opened uncarpeted, but 
without debt, having cost between $8,000 and 
$10,000. The people previously worshiped for 
two-years in the basement. The fine’stone rec- 
tory was acquired in 1886 at a cost of $6,800, ex- 
clusive of price of the land. The corner-stone 
of the new church was laid in 1894, and was oc- 
cupied in Dec., 1895, completely furnished, at a 
cost of $40,000, including the addition of a sacris- 
ty and a choir-room, making connection with 
the old church now converted into a very com- 
modious parish house, and the furnishing of a 
~useful gymnasium. The whole p!ant, one of the 
most complete in the diocese, and covering half 
a block, or 10 lots, with a frontage on three 
streets of 50 ft. each, in all 250 ft. by 270, has an 
estimated value of $75,000. All this has been 
done in a community that boasts no great 
wealth in its membership, but which has been 
noted for the hearty co-operation accorded by 
all to the rector and vestry. 


New York 


fienry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 


At St. Matthew’s church, arrangements are 
being made for classes for mothers and teachers. 


The American Church Missionary Society held 
its annual meeting at the Church Missions 
House, Nov. 29th. 


A pulpit and rood screen are being erected as 
memorials at the church of the Beloved Disciple, 
at a cost of about $2,000. 


The work of Bishop Potter will be taken up 
and temporarily carried forward by Bishop 
Talbot, of Central Pennsylvania, after Dec. 10th. 


The Church Club and the local assembly of St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood partook of the Holy Com- 
munion in a body at Calvary church, on St. An- 
drew’s Day. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin 


The 29th choir anniversary was held Sunday, 
Nov. 26th. The choir was assisted for the occa- 
sion with orchestral. instruments. 


Service for Hospital Inmates 


In addition to ministering to the congregation 
-of the church of the Archangel, now worshiping 
in the crypt of the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, the rector, the Rev. Geo. S. Pratt, is 
holding Sunday afternoon services at the chapel 
of St. Elizabeth, for inmates of the General 
Memorial Hospital. 


Confirmations by Bishop Hare 


Acting for Bishop Potter, Bishop Hare admin- 
istered the rite of Confirmation at the church of 
the Holy Communion, Liberty, Nov. 29th; at the 
church of the Messiah, Rhinebeck, and the 
church of the Ascension, Rhinecliff, Dec. 1st, and 
at St. Paul’s church, Spring Valley, and St. 
John’s church, New City, Sunday, Dec. 3d. 


Consecration of Chapel at Nyack 


Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, acting for Bish- 
op Potter, has just consecrated the new edifice 
of the chapel of the Holy Angels, Nyack, which 
has been erected as a memorial of the late Isaac 
Bell, for the use of inmates of the Bell Home, 
supported by his wife. The structure, which 
has a seating capacity of 50, is Gothic, nd built 
of Indiana limestone. 


Home for Indigent Christian Females 


The new building for St. Luke’s Home, at 
114th st., just dedicated, has provision for 92 in- 
mates, the present number under care being 68. 
The edifice has a frontage and depth of 100 feet, 
and rises six stories. It is substantially con- 
structed of neutral-toned brick, with stone 


trimmings. An enlarged income will be needed 
to maintain it. The cost of the building has 
been $375,000. 


St. Simon’s, Borough of Richmond 
Hastaken another step forward, and built a 
rectory. It adjoins the parish hall, erected 18 
months ago, and is close to the church. The tri- 
angle of ground upon which three buildings 
‘stand is being laid out attractively, making a 
pleasant sight upon what a few years ago was a 
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dismal swamp and dumping ground. The rec- 
tory is from the design of Mr. Henry Otto, ar- 
chitect, of Stapleton, and is much admired both 
for its external app2arance and internal conven- 
ience. The Rev. H. Newman Lawrence, the 
priest-in-charge. under whose care both the 
parish hall and the rectory have been erected, 
assisted by his wife and family, gave a house- 
warming reception on Nov. 28th, when a large 
and merry party gathered and exchanged mu- 
tual congratulations. 


Advent Services 


At Trinity church, daily n on Advent services 
for business men began Dec 4th, the preachers 
during the week being the Rev. Drs. Geo. R. 
Van De Water, Geo. M. Christian, Morgan Dix, 
C. N. Niles, J. N. Steele, and the Rev. Arthur 
Ritchie. At St. Paul’s chapel, Broadway and 
Fulton st., there are noon-day services for 
business men, with litany, hymns, and address, 
on the Fridays in Advent. 


.Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Generous Gift 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has added $350,000 to 
the $1,000,000 previously given by him to the 
Society of the Lying-In Hospital, and has also 
presented the society with two houses adjoining 
its property in East 18th st., so as to enlarge its 
site. The new building being erected through 
his liberality, and already described in the 
columns of Tur Livine Cuurog, is being pressed 
toward completion, the pressure of applicants 
being very great. During the past year the 
society cared for 2,848 cases at their homes, in 
addition to those under treatment at the institu- 
tion. It is remarkable that 2,033 were cases of 
foreigners. The diet kitchen of the society re- 
lieved 681 families. There were 45,340 medical 
visits made to tenement houses. The cost of 
maintaining the charity was $32 447 35. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi Wiiliam Whitaker, D.D., LL.D.. Bishop 


Dean Stubbs, of Ely cathedral, addressed the 
students of the collegiate department of the 
University of Pennsylvania at the chapel serv- 
ice, on Tuesday, 28th ult. 


The Advent Offerings 


Of the Sunday schools of the diocese will be 
devoted to Bishop Wells, of Spokane,and to the 
building fund of the new parish house of the 
mission of the North-west convocation. 


The Theatre Services 


Heretofore held in Philadelphia during the 
winter months, under the direction of the Rev. 
J. Edgar Johnson, will not be resumed until af- 
ter the Christmas holidays, when their 19th 
season will begin. Bishops Doane, Talbot, and 
MeVickar, the Rev. Drs. McConnell, Worcester, 
and others are among the preachers selected. 


The Society of Colonial Wars 


At their sixth annual service on Sunday af- 
ternoon, 26th ult., at old Christ church, Phila- 
delphia, celebrated the 141st anniversary of the 
capture of Fort Duquesne by Colonel George 
Washington. The invited guests included mem- 
bers of 12 patriotic societies, and completely 
filled the building. The service was under the 
direction of the rector, the Rev. Dr. C. Ellis 
Stevens, chaplain-general of the General Socie- 
ty. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins. 


Zion Church, Philadelphia 


Which has been closed several months for 
renovation and repairs, was formally re-opened 
on the ist Sunday in Advent, and the Rev. Hd- 
mund Burk who has accepted the rectorship 
entered upon his duties. Under the rectorship 
of the Rev. C. C. Walker, the vestry entered 
upon extensive preparations for improvements 
in its interior. The whole building has been 
re-carpeted, notably the church, which occupies 
the second story. Finely finished walnut pews 
have been introduced, and a new set of choir 
stalls have been arranged in front of the organ. 
The walls have been richly frescoed and wains- 
coted in walnut. Eight new stained glass 
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windows light the body of the church, while, 
on either side of the chancel fine memorial 
windows have been erected to the memory of 
former rectors. 


Western New York 


Ww. D. Walker, D.D., LL.D:, Bishep 
The Church Club of Rochester 


A large and representative meeting was held 
at Powers’ Hotel on Friday evening, Nov. 24th. 
Among those present, as guests of the club, were 
several of our clergy, two of the ieading Presby- 
terian ministers of the city, and others not 
Churchmen. The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. John Howe Peyton, army secretary oz the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The subject of his 
address was, ‘‘Moral and religious conditions 
and prosp2cts in the Philippines,” and it made a 
great impression on all who heard it. A local 
paper speaks of it as ‘‘able, authoritative, in- 
structive.” 


Consecration of Trinity, Rochester 


The season of thanksgiving was the time 
chosen for the congecration of this house of 
worship. There was ripe corn on the altar, and 
about the church were arranged the ripened 
fruit and grain. White altar cloths and white 
chrysanthemums were used in tribute to the 
festal character of the day, which was one of 
thanksgiving and rejoicing for Trinity church. 
A large representation of the parishioners gath- 
ered at 94.™M. for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, the Rev. Dr. Webbe, of Irvington, 
N. J., celebrant, the rector, the Rev. Warren C. 
Hubbard, assisting. The consecration service 
was at 10:30. The procession was led by the 
Bishop who was followed by all the clergy of the ~ 
city, and many from out of town. Mr. H. W. 
Davis, senior warden, read the request for con- 
secration, and the Bishop laid the keys of the 
church on the altar, and offered the prayer of 
consecration. Morning Prayer followed, the 
music being appropriate and rendered by a 
special choir. ‘tUnfold, ye portals’? was particu- 
larly beautiful, in four solo parts, with chorusof 
16 voices. The Bishop preached. A luncheon 
was given in the parish house at 1 o’clock, in 
compliment to the Bishop and the visiting clergy. 
The tables were set in the form of a cross, and 
the decorations were white chrysanthemums. 
The Bishop presided. There was no formal 
speech making. Trinity parish is 54 years old, 
having been organized Oct. 27, 1845. It is the 
third parish of the city in point of age. During 
the rectorship of Dr. Whitehouse, of St. Luke’s, 
afterwards the Bishop of Illinois, a mission 
Sunday school work had been carried on in a 
stone schoolhouse. Three thousand dollars had 
been raised, and the lot upon which this school- 
house stood had been bought. In 1846 the parish 
sold the lot on Brown st., and bought one on the 
corner of Frank and Center sts. A brick church 
was built, at a cost of about $4,000, the corner- 
stone being laid on June 14, 1846. The first 
service was held on Christmas eve of that year. 
On Feb. 15, 1848, the church was consecrated by 
Bishop De Lancey. On June 23, 1880, ground was 
broken for the erection of the present church, 
and on July 29th the corner-stone was laid by 
Bishop Coxe. The first service was held in the 
new church just one year later, July 29, 1881. The - 
cost of the church was $22,500. On Dec. 5, 1883, 
ground was broken for the erection of a parish _ 
building in the rear of the church, at the cost of 
$1,360. 


Washington 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Annual Meeting of the S. H. S.H.S. and C.H. 


The 16th annual meeting of the Society for the 
Home Study of Holy Scripture and Church His- 
tory, was held at the library, 1316 W. st., N. W., 
Noy. 28rd. The president, the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, presided, making a brief address, in 
which he expressed appreciation of the able — 
manner in which the work is being conducted, | 
but regretted that the upper room of the library 
could not be used, for lack of funds to put it in — 
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order, and also that there is not more general 
use both of the courses of study and of the thor- 
oughly equipp-d reading-room and library of the 
society. A report of the work of the past year 
was read by the director, Miss Sarah I’. Smiley. 
Testimonials were awarded to the 45 students 
who passed the June examination. Of the 11 
graduates, nine will receive the Jerusalem Cross 
as students of Holy Scripture; two, the Triquet- 
ra Knot as students of Church history, and one, 
having completed eight years of study in both 
courses, the Canterbury Cross. Fewof the suc- 
cessful students were present, the work being 
done chiefly by correspondence, and the students 
residentin various dioceses. 


lowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 


Christ Church, Waterloo 


Novy. 23d the whole parish surprised the rec- 
tor and Mrs. Madeira, thronging the rectory, 
and bearing a feast of good things. The even- 
ing was spent in games and singing. Before 
leaving, Mr. Ansel Humphreys, on behalf of the 
parish, presented to Mrs. Madeira a superb set 
of silk damask table linen, saying that it was 
given with the love of the whole parish, and 
many were the wishes for the long continuance 
of the present rectorate. The Rev. HE. E. 
Madeira has been rector of this parish for a lit- 
tle over three years, in which time about 80 
have been added to the communicant list. 


Alabama 
Richard Hooker Wilmer, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
H. Melville Jackson, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Trinity Church, Mobile 


Of the 12 windows which are to add so much 
to its beauty, six are in place, the last having 
recently been erected in memory of John Y. 
Thompson, a former vestryman of the parish, 
by a legacy given by the late Miss Philpot. 
They areof the heaviest opalescent glass, set in 
copper-plated zinc in steel frames, and built to 
withstand the ravages of both climate and time. 
All six of the windows were made in Chicago. 


Actors’ Church Alliance 


The Rey. O. P. Fitzsimmons has been ap- 
pointed chaplain for the Birmingham theatrical 
district. It is part of the chaplain’s duties to 
get the local managers of theatres to take an in- 
terest in the work of the Alliance, and obtain 
permission to post in the theatres notices con- 
taining a list of the churches and services, and 
stating that any member of a company can be 
visited, and any sick who may be left in the 
town will be looked after and cared for. 


Nebraska 
George Worthington 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Arthur L. Williams, Bishop-Coadjutor 
- St. Andrew’s Church, Genoa 


The United States government has a large in- 
dustrial school for the Indians at this place. 
_ The average attendance is about 300. A large 
number of these Indians are baptized members 
of the Church, coming, as many of them do, from 
the jurisdiction of Bishop Hare and Bishop 
Whipple. A number of them have also been 
confirmed. But until now we have had no 
Church building at this place, and only irregular 
services. Last spring the Rev. C. A. Weed, of 
Columbus, took steps toward the building of a 
church at this point. Through the liberality of 
the Bishop and other friends of the Indians, a 
lot was secured near the Indian school, in a 
splendid location, and about $1,200 was secured 
for a Church building. The contract was let, and 
work began. The pastor of the Presbyterian 
body very kindly offered to rent his church to 
us, at a nominal price, which was gladly ac- 
cepted. Since the first of last March, the Rey. 
Thomas Hines, rector of Trinity church, Cedar 
Rapids, has held service there every two weeks 
on a week night. Theattendance has been good. 
The number of Indians attending the services 
has been from 100 to 150, and a few of the white 
residents of the town have also been present. 


Che Diving Cburch 


Oa Nov. 16th, the Bishop-coadjutor, in company 
with the Rev. Messrs. Weed, Marsh, and Tripp, 
visited Genoa, and administered the rite of 
Confirmation to 15 persons in the unfinished 
Church building. Ten of the class were Indians, 
and five white people. Four of these are con- 
nected with the school, two of them beinz the 
wife and daughter of the superintendent, and 
one a white residentof the town. The Bishop's 
address to the class was very earnest and im- 
pressive. After theservice Mr. Ross, the super- 
intendent of the government school, and Mrs. 
Ross, entertained the Bishop and the clergy at 
their rooms in the school building. Mr. Ross, 
though not a Churchman, has taken a deep in- 
terest in the work and in the building of the 
church, and has beena great help in many ways. 
As soon as the church is completed and fur- 
nished, an occasional service will be held there 
on Sunday by the clergyman from Cedar Rap- 
ids. The building is paid for, but funds are 
needed with which to buy furniture. 


Central New York 
¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Rev. W. DeL. Wilson succeeds the late 
Rev. P. N. Meade as dean of the Fourth Dis- 
trict. 


Arrangements are under way for parochial 
Missions this winter in the parishes of Zion 
church, Greene, the Rev. H. E. Hubbard, rec- 
tor, the Rev. Mr. Lowe, of Canada, missioner; 
and in St. John’s, Oneida, the Rev. John Arthur, 
rector, the Rev. Dr. C. H. Mockridge, missioner. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

In the church of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, 
the Rev. John G. Bacchus, rector, an interesting 
feature at the morning service on Thanksgiving, 
was the offering by the Sunday school of 25 
baskets, representing the number of classes, 
each containing a dinner for a family unable to 
provide for itself. 

On Thanksgiving night, the Trinity Club and 
the Girls’ Friendly Society of Holy Trinity 
church, Brooklyn, tendered a joint reception to 
the people of the parish at the Hall Memorial 
House; 200 young men and women, members of 
the organizations, acted as hosts. A musical 
programme was rendered, prepared under the 
direction of Mr. Dudley Buck. The rector, the 
Rev. Dr. McConnell, and the Rev. D. M. Steele 
made brief remarks. In the club rooms up- 
stairs, a fine collation was served. 

A Quiet Day, in preparation for the Advent 
services announced in these columns last week, 
was held in Holy Trinity church, on Monday 
morning, Dec. 4th. 


St. Jude’s Church, Brooklyn 


The Bishop confirmed a class on Dec. Ist, pre- 
sented by the rector, the Rey. R. B. Snowden. 
A junior branch of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew is being organized in the parish. The 
St. Jude’s cadets have resumed their weekly 
drill, and the organizations are all doing good 
work. 


St. Elizabeth’s, Babylon, Consecrated 


The handsome Gothic chapel recently erected 
by Mr. August Belmont, at the Nursery Farm 
at North Babylon, was consecrated by Bishop 
Littlejohn, Nov. 26th. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. George D. Sparks, of West 
Islip. The chapel, which has been already de- 
scribed in Tar Livine Cuurcs, is located in the 
rear of the Belmont villa, and occupies a site 
overlooking the lake. Services will be conduct- 
ed as regularly as the attendance warrants, by 
Mr. Sparks. The chapel has a seating capacity 
of about 100. 

Church of the Ascension, Rockville Centre 

A parish house, to cost $3,000, is in course of 
construction. With other modern accessories, 
there will bea gymnasium. The church has a 
plot of ground, 150 by 200 ft., and the new struc- 
ture will stand at the rear. The Rev. Wm. E. 
Nies has been in charge eight years, and in 
that time there has been an important growth. 
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Tne amount of $19,000 has been expended in the 
acquisition and improvement of the present 
property, and the life of the parish has similar- 
ly advanced. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishcp 


Bishop Lawrence preached before the prison- 
ers at the House of Correction, South Boston, 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

The expenses of the general work of the City 
Board of. Missions from April to November, are 
$14,782 23; receipts, $7,812.03; deticit, $6,922.22. 
St. Andrew’s, Edgartown 


Since the laying of the corner stone of the 
new church, on Sept. 7th, the work has ad- 
vanced rapidly, and now begins to present an 
attractive appearance. The church, which is of 
brick, consists of porch, nave, baptistry, chan- 
cel, and vestry. The mason work (walls, gables, 
and chimney) is completed, and the first floor 
has been laid. The work is done thoroughly 
and well, under the careful sup2rvision of the 
Rev. Dr. Gray, priest-in-charge, who has had 
considerable experience in this way. Arrange- 
ments are now being made to put on a neat 
open-timber roof. The building, when complet: 
ed, will be an ornament in the town. 


The Episcopalian Club 


‘Religion in the country”? was the interesting 
topic discussed at the dinner Nov. 27th. Bishop 
Hall, of Vermont, the first speaker, said large 
portions of the country districts in New Hnog- 
land are spiritually destitute. He thought the 
establishment of fixed mission stations one rem- 
edy for this condition of affairs. He did not ad- 
vise the multiplying of itinerary diocesan mis- 
sionaries, on account of the expense of the sys- 
tem. Parochial centres of fixed influence, to 
which people from round about would repair 
from time to time for religious services, was a 
good expedient. The Rev. F.. Palmer spoke of 
the ignorance abounding in some parts of the 
country, and termed it astonishing. Present 
conditions could only be improved by pastoral 
work. Thepastor must go into the homes of the 
people and beoneof them. He advocated the 
organized work of laymen. Professor Mills 
told of his experience in sending circulars to 
country clergymen, asking for information; 
some of the replies were most encouraging. To 
carry religious influences where now there are 
none, required brains and money. 


Los Angeles 


Joseph Horsfall Johnson, D.D., Bishop 
San Buena Ventura County 


Nowhere in the whole domestic missionary 
field is better work being done than in this 
county. The Rev. Uriel H. Spencer is dotting 
the country with mission stations. He has an 
efficient coadjutor in Mrs. Spencer who accom- 
panies him in his long missionary drives, and 
acts as organist and choir leader. St. Paul’s 
church, Ventura, is the mother congregation. 
For a long time, Ventura, with a population of 
about 2,500, and the county seat, was the only 
important town; but in the rapid growth of 
some new places, its relative importance has de- 
creased. Oxnard is a new town which has 
grown up rapidly in the neighborhood of an im- 
mense beet sugar factory—one of the largest in 
the United States. Hueneme is a shipping port 
for a very large part of the great agricultural 
and mineral productions of the county. Somis 
is a new town on the great Rancho Las Posas, 
through which the Southern Pacific railway is 
building a new line, a part of what will be its 
main overland line between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts. In all these places vigorous con- 
gregations have been organized, and Mr. Spencer 
holds service as frequently as possible. His 
Sunday work begins with Holy Communion at 
% o’clock, Morning Prayer at 11, both at 
Ventura; then, driving 14 or 20 miles, he has af- 
ternoon service at one of the mission stations; 
and after that he drives back to Ventura for 
evening service. A good lot has just been given 
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to the church at Somis by Mr. Thomas Bard, a 
generous Presbyterian; and the congregation 
are building a guild hall. Hitherto the services 
have been held in a school house. A handsome 
stone font has recently been placed in St. Paul’s 
church, Ventura, a memorial of Mary Bernard 
Snyder. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Andrew E. Cornish, of St. John’s 
chapel, Charleston, is endeavoring to arrange 
a plan whereby the older boys from the Orphan- 
age and the Sheltering Arms, and the mothers 
of older girls, may learn how to work for them- 
selves. He proposes to rent a farm on James 
Island, and under the guidance of an experi- 
enced farmer, raise vegetables for the Charles- 
ton market. To carry out the plan will] require 
about $1,000. Mr. Cornish’s plan has been en- 
dorsed by several of the best and most success- 
ful planters on James Island, as entirely prac- 
ticable. 


Good Physician Hospital, Columbia 


It is feared that this hospital will at last have 
to be abandoned for lack of means, Archdeacon 
Joyner having now on hand only sufficient 
means to support it another month, and also be- 
cause the railroads coming into Columbia are 
about to build a large union station so near the 
hospital that it will be ruined for hospital pur- 
poses. It seems a pity that this work, the only 
thing of the kind for thecolored poor in a dense- 
ly crowded colered district, should die for want 
of means, when, as compared with the mainte- 
nance of hospitals elsewhere, the cost is so com- 
paratively small. 


Loulsiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 
For some while St. Nathaniel’s church, Mel- 
ville, has been sadly in need of some pews. 
These have lately been furnished by generous 
friends. 


Chimes for St. George’s Church,New Orleans 


They are the gift of Mrs. John A. Morris, and 
are to be of the same type as form the popular 
Westminster or ‘‘Cambridge Quarters,’? which 
in origin are attributed to England. 


A Veteran Lay Reader 


Mr. Jonas W. Bailey, Sr., the senior warden 
of St. John’s church, Washington, was licensed 
to read in 1871 by the Rt. Rev. J. T. B. Wilmer, 
the second Bishop of Louisiana. A missionary 
priest; the Rev. W. S. Slack, visits Washington 
as often as he has opportunity, and in the inter- 
im Mr. Bailey acts as lay-reader. In this way 
Sunday services are continuous, and the life of 
the parish greatly fostered. 


Arkansas 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


The Rey. Mr. Lockwood and his Parish 


The Rey. Charles H. Lockwood, rector of 
Helena, has declined the archdiaconate of Little 
Rock, offered him by Bishop Brown. Mr. Lock- 
wood is one of the best-known priests of the dio- 
cese, and for years has been president of the 
Standing Committee. His parochial ties are 
many, tender, and binding. The wardens and 
vestry of St. John’s, upon hearing of his call to 
be archdeacon, unanimously passed resolutions 
stating that ‘“‘for ten years he had served faith- 
fully and well as a pastor. Finding a parish 
with about 92 communicants, his success is 
established by the fact that there are now over 
250 communicants, and a church has been built. 

While we rejoice in the merited honor 
conferred upon our rector in thus being tendered 
such a position, we must, in behalf of the vestry 
and congregation, respectfully request him not, 
at this time, to leave our parish, where his 
services are so much needed, and where his ef- 
forts have met with such gratifying results.” 

On Sunday, the 19th inst., in a brief but feel- 
ing talk, Mr. Lockwood told his people that the 
ties that held him there were too strong to be 
easily broken, and he could not give up his par- 
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ish, even for the larger field of missionary work 
offered him. This decision is very gratifying to 
the many friends of the rector, not only ia his 
own congregation, but in the community gener- 
ally. 


Pulaski Heights 


Bishop Brown spent Sunday, Nov. 12th, at 
this suburb of Little Rock, and conducted morn- 
ing and evening service in the new public school 
building. There was a conference, at which it 
was decided to organize a Sunday school and pro- 
vide for occasional services by a clergyman. 
The first session of the Sunday school was held 
on the 19th inst., when the Rev. G. Gordon 
Smeade, rector of Christ church, Little Rock, 
was present, who afterwards read Evening 
Prayer and preached. The Bishop's services 
were the first ever held on the Heights. 


Pittsburgh 
Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 

The Rev. H. E. Gilchrist has resigned the care 
of the church of the Holy.Cross, North Hast, and 
hereafter that place will be coupled with, and 
served by, the missionary in charge of Union 
City. Waterford will be served by the clergy- 
man at Miles Grove, and Conneautville will be 
connected with Greenville. The Rev. Mr. Gil- 
christ, on Dec. 1st, entered upon his duties as 
priest-in-charge of St. Laurence, Osceola; Holy 
Trinity, Houtzdale; Good Shepherd, Ashcroft; 
and Our Saviour, Decatur, with residence at 
Osceola. 


On Friday evening, at the Hotel Schenley, a 
reception was tendered Bishop Gailor and Mr, 
and Mrs. Wood, by the Church Club of the dio- 
cese, giving them opportunity to meet, in a social 
way, the Church people of the city. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 


The contract is let for a rectory for St. Mark’s 
church, Dalton. 


The initial steps have been taken for the 
building of a churchin Douglas, the county seat 
of Coffee Co., where there is a good nucleus 
of Church people 


The new St. Cyprian’s church, Darien, to re- 
place the building destroyed by a cyclone, is pro- 
gressing nicely. At least $700 is needed to bring 
it to completion. 


Additions to Atlanta Clergy 


The Rev. John H. Simons, formerly of Wil- 
mington, Del., who has been in charge of St. 
Stephen’s church, Savannah, during the sum- 
mer, has been placed in charge of the colored 
work in Atlanta, and will conduct the services 
at St. Paul’s church and St. Gabriel’s chapel. 

The Rev. Francis W. Ambler and the Rev. G. 
R. Micou, deacons, have been added to the staff 
of clergy in Atlanta. Mr. Micou will be em- 
ployed in the city missions, and Mr. Ambler will 
look after the churches along the Western & 
Atlantic railroad. These, with the Rev. O. R. 
Bourne who is spending the winter here, make 
nine clergy now resident in Atlanta, besides the 
Bishop. 

Church Hall for Girls 


Mrs. Dodge, the widow of the late rector of 
St. Simon’s Island, has followed the many bene- 
factions of her noble husband, by opening a 
Church hall for girls in connection with the 
well equipped and admirably managed Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College at Milledgeville. 
This plan is in accord with the earnest request 
made by the Bishop at the convention of 1898. 


Vermont 
Arthur C. A. Hall, D. D., Bishop 

Bishop Hall went, Nov. 17th, on a two weeks’ 
visitation to Maine, where the Church has 
been left for a time without a diocesan, through 
the death of the Rt. Rev. Henry A. Neely. On 
Wednesday evenings in Advent, the Bishop 
will, as in past years, give a series of Svripture 
expositions at St. Paul's, Burlington, taking 
this year the beginning of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
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Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D. Bishop-Coadjutor 


Dr. R. B. Teusler, of Richmond, who was re- 


cently appointed by the Board of Missions to 


take charge of St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokio, 
Japan, will leave for that country about Jan. 
1Ist. He was graduated in 1894 from the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, in which he has been 
a professor since. His wife,who will accompany 
him, is a sister of Dr. Eimund Lee Woodward 
who was lately appointed by the Board of Mis- 
sions as a medical missionary to China, 


St. Paul’s Church, Richmond 


Has recently instituted the holding of regular 
meetings monthly, for the congregation to get 
together and discuss the various branches of 
Church work, and other matters of special inter- 
est. 
causing unity of actidn and feeling. At the last 
meeting fully 700 people were present. Brief 
reports and suggestions were had upon the Sun- 
day school, the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, the 
Home for Aged Women, the Home for Children, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, Domestic and Foreign 
Missions, the choir, and other of the } arish or- 
ganizations. The Sunday school of St. Paul’s 
mission on the canal, and the erection of a new 
and commodious chapel, in place of the one not 
long since destroyed by fire, occasioned much 
discussion andinterest. A more eligible lot has 
been secured, upon which will be begun at once 
the erection of a new building, at a cost of 
about $3,000, of which $1,000 has been raised. 


Monumental Church, Richmond 

A similar congregational meeting was held 
Noy. 24th, in the Sunday school room of the 
Monumental church. Reports were read from 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, Junior Branch, 
Daughters of the King, and. other parish organ- 
izations, and also by the superintendent of the 
Sunday school and the treasurer of the church. 
These reports were much in detail, and in- 
formed those present of the exact condition of 
the activities of the church, and were very en- 
couraging. Dr. Powers, of the American 
Church Missionary Society, read selections 
from his own writings. 


Rappahannock Valley Convocation 


The fall meeting was begun Nov. 14th, in St. 
Peter’s church, Oak Grove. The Rey. S. S. 
Ware was elected treasurer. At‘? P.M. a mis- 
sionary service was held, with an address by 
the Rev. Preston Nash on diocesan missions. 
Nov. 15th, after a devotional] service, the Rev. 
W. D. Smith addressed the convocation on the 
subject of Dr. Gordon’s book, ‘‘How Jesus Went 
to church’; later, Morning Prayer was said, 
followed by a celebration of the Holy Commun- 
ion, after which the Rev. S.S. Ware delivered 
an address on “Preparing candidates for Con- 
The subject, ‘‘What can be done to 
crush the tendency towards Sunday desecra- 
tion,’’ was selected as the essay for the spring 
meeting, with the Rev. B. T. Turner as essay- 
ist. After a business session, the convocation 
adjourned. 


Kansas A 
Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 


The parish of St. George, Wakefield, are to 
build a rectory for their new rector, the Rey. 
John C. Anderson,who has just come to them 
from Maryland. They have already half of the 
amount in hand. 

The church building in Eureka is nearly fin- 
ished, and when complete will be out of debt. 

Medora and Burton, two new missions, have 


They have been found very helpful in ~ 


been opened up by the Rev. Arthur Chard, rec- 


tor of Hutchinson. The Bishop makes a visita- 


* tion there soon. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, Ellsworth 


Has in hand the first payment and interest for 
the church building fund. This leaves only $400 
on an exceedingly pretty stone church, built 
under the direction of Archdeacon Watkins. 


This is his headquarters, and the Bishop ha 


put him in charge of the work there. 


{ 
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Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
MW. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


3 A Missionary Loan Exhibit 


Nov. 24th, the clergy and representative 
women of the various parishes met in Geth- 
semane parish house, Minneapolis, for the pur- 
pose of considering the advisability of holding a 
Missionary Loan Exhibit, such as was held in 
Philadelphia about one year ago. After some 
discussion, it was decided to hold such an ex- 
hibit on Jan. 9th, 10th, and 11th, in Gethsemane 
parish house. The Rev. Dr. Webb, the Rev. 
George H. Thomas, and Mrs. Hector Baxter 
were appointed a publicity committee, and a 
committee of five ladies on management. The 
various mission fields will be represented, and 
assignments were made as follows: Philippine 
booth, St. Andrew’s; Minnesota booth, which 
will illustrate the Indian work, All Saints’; 
Mexican booth, Gethsemane; Chinese, St. 
Paul’s; Japanese, St. Mark’s; Turkish booth, 
Holy Trinity, and Puerto Rican or Alaskan 
booth, St. Matthew’s. Prior to the opening of 
the exhibit each evening, a missionary rally 
will be held, when addresses will be made along 
the lines of missionary work represented. 
Church people are taking hold of the work with 
interest and energy, and its success is assured. 


St. Mark’s Church, Minneapolis 


The Rev. Thomas W. MacLean who has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call from the vestry, will 
preach for the first time on the 3d Sunday in 
Advent, Dec. 17th. Mr. MacLean comes from 
a field where he was much beloved, toa people 
known for their loyalty and love for their rec- 
tors, and much spiritual good must follow the 
coming together of such a priest and such a peo- 
ple. 

St. Stephen’s Mission, St. Paul 


The prospect for a new church looks very 
encouraging. Something like $900 has been sub- 
scribed within the past few months, $700 of 
which came from the Hast. The little band of 
faithful colored people connected with this mis- 
sion are making heroic sacrifices for this object. 


Springfield 
Geo. F. Seymuur, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chas. R. Hale, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 
St. Mary’s, E. St. Louis 


The ladies have organized a sewing circle in 
the Woman’s Guild, which meets every Wednes- 
day afternoon at the home of one of the members 
of the circle. Considerable interest has been 
taken in the plan, and already a large amount 
of work has been turned out. The ladies have 
asked their friends to send their sewing, such as 
children’s and infants’ outfits, and table linen 
for hemstitching. They make a reasonable 
charge for their services, and the proceeds are 
placed in the treasury of the church. The parish 
at present has no home, and the members are 
forced to meet in a hall in the Lovingston Build- 
ing, East St. Louis, for their regular Sunday 
services. The ladies determined to assist in 
procuring a new home for the church, and also a 
guild room, and for this reason organized the 
sewing circle. The Rev. J. A. Antrim is in 
charge of this mission. 


Western Michigan 


George De Normandie Gillespie, D.D., Bishop 
Epiphany Church, South Haven 


The members tendered the Rev. and Mrs: 
Woodford P. Law a reception at Literary Hall, 
soon after their removal from Grand Rapids. 
The Congregational minister made an address 
of welcome. The missionary holds a morning 
service in the village, and rides out to one of the 
country school houses Sunday afternoon. The 
warden of the mission, now in the South, sent a 
cash donation to the ladies at the time of their 
annual sale and supper, which has been put at 
interest as the nucleus of a building fund. 
_ Ghicago Churchmen who spend the summer at 
South Haven, will be pleased to learn that, for 
the first time, South Haven now has a resident 
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Minister. The- Rev. Mr. Law also holds serv- 
ice in Paw Paw. 


Grace Church, Lyons 


The Bishop recently opened the new church, 
assisted in the service by the Rev. Messrs. W. 
H. Toomas,D. D., and Cyrus Mendenhall. The 
building, which formerly belonge1 to the Meth- 
odists at Muir, was moved across Grand 
River to the Caurch property at Lyons, refitted 
for our services, and, when about to be opened, 
was burned, The generous people of Lyons 
rallied around Dr. Thomas, however, and now 
have a handsome church. Bishop Gillespie’s 
sermon was a strong plea for reverence in God’s 
holy temple, and for holiaess in the individual 
Christian life. 


St. Paul’s, Greenville 


Under the guidance of the Rev. Thos. Beeson, 
has b2en much improyed by the placing of 
stained glass windows and new chancel furni- 
ture. Some $300 has been raised by a very few 
workers to beautify God’s house. New pews 
are needed, but cannot be purchased at present. 


Connecticut 
Chauncey B. Brewster, D.D., Bishop 
Arrangements have been made and are mak- 
ing for addresses on the general subject of Mis- 
sions, to be given in Advent and Lent by mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers and others, who 
will speak in the cities and larger towns of the 
~diocese. The Bishop of Albany, vice-president 
of the Board, and the Rev. Dr. Abbott, of Cam- 
bridge, will begin this course of addresses in 
Advent. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. John’s church, Petersburg, hs paid off its 
total floating debt amounting to $1,000. 


Emmanuel Church, Staunton 


A series of Mission services were begun on 
Nov. 23d. Each forenoon there were practical 
talks; in the afternoon, Bible studies; and at the 
night services, addresses on the Gospels. An 
address to men only on the subject of personal 
purity, was made on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
26th. The Rev. Dr. Clampett, of Baltimore, was 
the missioner. 


Southern Ohio 
ThomasA. Jaggar, D.D., Bishop 
Boyd Vincent, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
Anniversary of Rey. J. W. Atwood 


A special service commemorating the 5th an- 
niversary of the rectorship of the Rev. J. W. 
Atwood, of Trinity church, Columbus, was held 
Nov. 19th. He gave an address showing the ad- 
vance made during the last five years, after 
which there was a song service. Among other 
things, Mr. Atwood said the parish had been 
founded 82 years, while the church building was 
erected 30 years ago. During the five years 
there have been 172 Baptisms, 167 Confirmations, 
94 marriages, and 117 burials. For all purposes 
there have been contributed $56,667. The church 
has two prosperous missions and 15 societies. 


Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati 


The donation day exercises were held Nov. 
23d, at the church of Our Saviour, instead of at 
the hospital, as it was feared one of the chil- 
dren had contracted scarletfever. Bishop Vin- 
cent presided, and congratulated all connected 
with the management of the hospital on the 
fine showing made during the past year. The 
finance committee reported that the endowment 
had grown to $81,901.38. It is hoped soon to 
make it $100,000. The treasurer’s report showed: 


Balance from last year, $3 345; receipts, 
$9,407.20; expenditures, $9,099 83; balance, 
$307 87. The report of the Board of Lady Man- 


agers showec that at the beginning of the year 
there were 47 patients, and that during the 
year 211 had been admitted; 199 discharged, of 
whom 41 were much improved and 142 went 
forth cured. Action was taken that will soon 
secure a much-needed elevator for the hospital. 
The building of a ward for contagious c.ses, on 
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the same lot with the hospital, was discussed, 
and action taken. The offerings in money 
araounted to $800. 


New Jersey 
John Scarborough, D.D., Bishop 


Pipe Organ in St. Paul’s, Bound Brook 


On Nov. 22d a special service was held, and a 
pipe organ, recently placed in the church, was 
set apart by the Bishop to the glory and wor- 
ship of God. There were special anthems by 
the vested choir, with two solo parts. At the 
close of the service, several selections were 
played upon the organ. The church has been 
enlarged, and is greatly improved by this addi- 
tion. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C, Edsall, D.D., Bishop 


Bishop Edsall is anxious to secure at once 
some earnest and capable priests for several 
vacant fields in this district. The best kind of 
men, fullof z3al tempered by tact, are needed 
for this Western field. The salaries are not 
large, but are sure, 


Bishop Edsall has sent the ‘cathedral car’ to 
New Rockford, where a special track has been 
buils, and the car will be used as a church dur- 
ing the coming winter, by the Rev. H. J. Sheri- 
dan, the missionary-in-charge. Mr. Sheridan 
will also hold occasional services in the car at 
other neizhboring points in his field. 


Visitations by the Bishop 


On Sunday, Nov, 19th, Bishop Edsall visited 
the missions under the care of the Rev. E. W. 
Burleson, at Lairimore and Northwood, con- 
firming a class of five at the former place. On 
Monday the Bishop accompanied Mr. Burleson 
to Mayville, preaching in the evening and ad- 
dressing the students of the Normal School on 
Tuesday morning. This was a difficult field, but 
Mr. Burleson’s untiring energy is already ac- 
complishing encouraging resul s. He has been 
holding services in the three places every Sun- 
day, which necessitated a bicycle ride of 22 
miles. On Nov. 12th Bishop Ejsall visited St. 
John’s church, Dickinson, a field now vacated 
by the resignation of the Rev. J. P. Lytton. The 
debt on this church was reduced $50 by offer- 
ings at the services on the occasion of the Bish- 
op’s visit. Ono Nov. 14th, the Bishop and Mr. 
Lytton visited Medora, a place near the west- 
ern border of the State, where no religious 
services of any kind are held. They arranged 
for starting aSunday school and lay services. 


The Episcopal Residence 


The Bishop hopes to be able to occupy at an 
early date the new episcopal residence which 
has been built in Fargo with the proceeds of the 
fund turned over to him by Bishop Walker. The 
house is a commodious aud handsome structure 
in the Colonial style, and has cost $8,000. The 
Bishop is in need of farther funds, however, to 
aid in paying for the house, as he has been com- 
pelled to make large advances from his private 
means, inorder to provide tha district with this 
much-needed centre for its work. 


Park River, Valley City, and Wahpeton 


The Rey. C. E Dobson has begua encouraging 
work on the Park River branchof the Great 
Northern Railway. The Baptist place of wor- 
ship at Park River has been rented, and there 
Mr. Dobson holds services on three Sundays in 
every month. Ona the fourth Sunday he visits 
Milton, where a large congregation has thus far 
greeted him. Healso holds week-nizht services 
at Langdon and Inkster. Tne Rev. L, G. Moul- 
trie is meeting with excellent success in reviv- 
ing the life of All Siints’ mission, Valley City. 
A large normal scnool is located there, and Mr. 
Moultrie has already won the hearts of the 
students by his interest in their athletic sports. 
He has been organizing and coaching their foot- 
ball team, a game in which he is an adept. At 
Wahpeton the Rev. Henry B. Easworth is hold- 
ing regular services, and has inaugurated a 
promising Sunday school. A class of goodly 
pumber is awaiting Confirmation. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


T is announced that Dr. De Costa has 
sought a haven of rest by giving in his 
adhesion to the Church of Rome. Re- 
ports from New York intimate that such 

a step was nosurprise to hisfriends. lt rep- 
resents, however,a very complete revolution, 
when the fact is recalled that Dr. De Costa 
formerly belonged to the old Evangelical or 
Low Church party, and has never definitely 
owned himself a High Churchman. For the 
‘‘Ritualists,” who are popularly regarded as 
next door to Rome, he has always professed 
astrong dislike. Dr. De Costa has been best 
known in the past for his literary work, es- 
pecially in connection with American 
Church history. His edition of the Memoirs 
of Bishop White has been the standard for 
many years. Though we regard his recent 
sweeping attack upon the Church as un- 
justifiable, applying as it did tests which no 
working theory of a visible Church could 
stand in the light of history, nevertheless 
the secession of a man of such learning and 
scholarship is a real loss to the Church, 
and one which we cannot regard as balanced 
by the accession of quite a different type of 
scholar at the opposite extreme. It is to be 
hoped Dr. De Costa will find in his new re- 
lations freedom from the difficulties which 
have troubled him. But if all accounts are 
true, Higher Criticism has its advocates 
even in the bosom of Rome. In fact, it 
originated in thatCommunion. Every schol- 
ar knows that it was Richard Simon, a priest 
of the Oratory, 1678 to 1689, from whose 
works the Germans of the 18th century 
drew the weapons of their critical warfare. 
So far as we are aware, his works were not 
condemned, at least when they appeared. It 
was the French Catholic, Astruc, also, who 
began the criticism of the Pentateuch. Dr. 
Briggs has asserted that his work on the 
Bible which has been received with somuch 
question among ourselves, was warmly er- 
dorsed by certain Roman professors. 
ce oe 


Mission Schools in Japan 


OTWITHSTANDING the hopes ex- 

pressed some weeks ago that the action 
of the Japanese government in reference to 
education would not affect the mission 
schools, it now appears only too evident 
that it has affected them very seriously, 
and, as the Japan Mail pointed out last sum- 
mer, such was its intention. By the pres- 
ent regulations, children under ten years 
of age are mot permitted to attend any 
schools except such as have a government 
license, and of which the cour-e of study is 
regulated by law. And now the decree has 
gone forth that no religious exercises or in- 
struction shall be given in schools holding 
such license, even though they are private 
schools and entirely supported by private 
funds. This inevitably shuts out the mis- 
sion schools from having anything to do 
with the training of young children. If 
such schools retain the State license, they 
cannot teach the Christian religion, which 
is the purpose for which they have been 
founded and supported. If they give up 
their license, they lose the children. Even 
in the case of those over ten years of 
age, such disabilities are imposed as must 
tend to discourage any but the most devoted 
converts from sending their children to 
schools where religion is taught. The 
whole plan is an ingenious method of stem- 
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ming the tide of Christian conversions. 
Though Christianity is not mentioned, it is, 
nevertheless, the sole object aimed at in 
these decrees. The non-Christian religions 
care nothing for schools. 


N some instances an attempt has been 
made to evade the law by adopting a sort 
of compromise. Some of the mission schools 
have undertaken to acquiesce in the gov- 
ernment regulations so far as to drop reli- 
gious training from the curriculum and 
omit any exercises of a devotional character 
as a part of the school life, while both are 
retained as a voluntary matter, and in con- 
nection with the house life of the pupils 
who are in residence as boarders. It is 
clearly an evasion, for the law appears to be 
as explicit as itis harsh. It prohibits these 
religious elements ‘‘even outside the regu- 
lar course of instruction.” The mission 
schools, therefore, which undertake, while 
holding the government license, to carry on 
religious instruction as a part of their sys- 
tem, huwever indirectly or privately, are 
liable to bring upon themselves at any time 
the penalties of the law. Moreover, as they 
hold their license subject to the conditions 
imposed in it, they lay themselves open to 
the charge of violating a moral obligation, 
an accusation sure to be made by such a 
quick-witted people as the Japanese, and 
which must be more injurious to the Chris- 
tian cause than any disabilities which can 
be inflicted from without. 
E observe that our own school in Tokyo 
has temporarily had recourse to the 
expedient above described, and we regret 
to see that the Board of Managers of our 
missions, to which the matter was referred 
at their late meeting, did not see its way to 
a firm decision. We should think it must 
be clear that a moral principle is involved. 
If our schools hold a license from the goy- 
ernment, they are pledged to give up reli- 
gion. But if the schools are to be main- 
tained, religion must be taught in them. 
Not to carry them on as Christian schools 
would involve a breach of faith with those 
who have given the funds to carry them on. 
There seems to be only two possible courses— 
either to close the schools altogether, which 
must imperil the whole mission work; or, 
surrendering the government license, to 
struggle on, doing the best work possible 
under the circumstances, until better times. 


— 
The Situation in England 


CCLESIASTICAL affairs in England do 

not seem to be in the way of assuming a 
more peaceful attitude. The air, in fact, 
seems charged with electricity. The tone 
of the Archbishop of York, in his recent ad- 
dress to his clergy, was so harsh as to have 
aroused a great deal of feeling. He was 
understood to threaten severe measures 
against any of the clergy who would not 
obey the Lambeth Opinion. This appears 
to signify a return to the policy of prosecu- 
tions which flourished in the ’70's. It is 
reported that the Bishop of London has 
already taken steps in this direction, by 
summoning the vicar of St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, and some others, to answer tocharges 
of disobedience. The parishes affected are 
some of those working among the poorest 
and most wretched of the people, and long 


noted for the self-denying character of their 
work. The particulars have not yet come 
to hand of the meeting of bishops which 
was to be held at Lambeth recently, but it 
was expected that the policy of forcible sup- 
pression would be urged by some of the most. 
influential of them. The Church Times lifts 
up a@ warning voice, and declares that if this 
policy is adopted, the bishops will not find it 
a short and easy method. The archbishops. 
at their sitting claimed to be ruling only by 
an appeal to conscience. They explicitly 
disclaimed the character of a court. In 
their pastoral character they appealed to 
theclergy to accept their decision. Andon 
this ground a very large degree of con- 
formity has been secured. But if, leaving 
the softer arts of counsel and persuasion, 
they have recourse to compulsion, the situa- 
tion will be entirely changed. In this case, 
The Church Times, claiming to speak from 
knowledge, declares that those who have 
submitted, not because they were convinced 
that the decision was just, but for the sake 
of peace, will reconsider their position. If 
these matters are, after all, to be tried in 
the courts, then it will be said, ‘*Let us all 
fare alike.” 


T is true The Church Times is classed as a 
“ritualistic” organ, though no one who 
has followed its course of late years could 
accuse it of favoring extremes. The Guar- 
dian, on the other hand, is supposed to be 
representative of the great mass of High 
Churchmen as distinguished from ‘‘Ritual- 
ists.” But that paper also takes much the 
same ground with The Church Times on this 
particular question. The opinion or decis- 
ion, it says, has been obeyed beyond all ex- 
pectation, notwithstanding the fact that the 
grounds on which it rested were widely dis- 
puted. ‘‘In the great diocese of London, all 
the clergy but three have obeyed, and in 
other dioceses the percentage, we believe, is 
not less.”” The steady pressure of episcopal 
counsel would in time diminish still further 
the number of the disobedient. But if the 
bishops take up legal proceedings against 
this minority, it is to be expected that many 
of those who yielded at first, and, as was. 
generally the case, yielded very reluctantly, 
will feel that if their brethren whose con- 
victions on the matters in question are the 
same as their own, have got to face the 
prospect of suspension or deprivation, they 
must take their places beside them, and 
share whatever isin store. This, says, The 
Guardian, will “usher in a long period of 
strife and confusion in the Church.” And 
for this, it continues, the bishops will be 
directly responsible. 


AD it is to think of the contrast all this 

presents tothe state of things which 
seemed to have established itself since the 
closing days of Archbishop Tait. He had 
tried the policy of force, and found it useless 
for any desirable end. It neither brought: 
about peace nor put an end to the practices 
which he opposed. On the contrary, the 
movement which they represented grew 
and prospered. At last, as his life drew to 
an end, he gave the word, and that policy 


-gave way to another better befitting the 


Church of God. There was a nearer ap- 
proach in the way of sympathy and under- 
standing between the bishops and clergy.- 

The bishops began to try the methods of — 
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counsel and persuasion. The old sores were 
healing. The office of a bishop gained more 
and more the respect and veneration of the 
clergy in proportion as its purely spiritual 
side became more prominent. The effect of 
this wasseen last year when the retrench- 
ment of the additional services which had 
come into use in many churches was or- 
dered by the bishops. There was very little 
difficulty. On all hands the clergy hastened 
to accede to the requirements of their fath- 
ersin God. The state of things was full of 
hope, if only this relation could be main- 
tained. 


T is not necessary to rehearse the steps by 
which these conditions have been so sud- 
denly changed. That they have changed 
seems Only too certain, and the outlook is 
far from encouraging. The worst feature of 
the case is the one-sidedness of the whole 
business. As The Guardian says, there is 
‘fan unfortunate disproportion between the 
violations of ecclesiastical law which are 
forbidden, and the far graver violations of 
ecclesiastical law which are condoned, or 
left untouched. It is this disproportion 
more than anything else that has led to the 
soreness and sense of injustice that prevails 
among the clergy who have obeyed the 
archbishops’ decision.” It calls the things 
singled out for prohibition, ‘‘trifles,”” which 
it is proposed to treat as ‘‘more heinous than 
things which involve the essentials of faith 
or morals.” 
HE whole situation is curiously similar 
to that of twenty-five years ago, and cer- 
tain comments of Dean Church, one of the 
greatest men the Church of England has 
produced in this century, upon the events of 
that time, have a striking application to 
present affairs. He says, for instance, that 
the mischief is ‘‘that while all sorts of liber- 
ties are allowed to parties in the Church, 
which the public opinion of the hour sanc- 
tions, a tight screw is put on one unpopular 
one, and a grotesquely one-sided and stiff 
conformity to minute legal interpretations 
of rubrics is preached and parad- 
ed as the crucial test of loyalty to the 
Church and honest obedience to the law.” 
The great dean characterized this as in his 
Opinion, ‘‘unjust, unconstitutional, and op- 
pressive,” and ‘‘certainly exasperating and 
impolitic.’”? He declares in one of his let- 
ters, that while ‘‘sche Church is threatened by 
many things, not the least fatal mischief 
will be the continuance of this system of 
vexatious and worrying prosecutions and 
appeals to law.” 3 


EAN CHURCH was accustomed to face 
facts as he saw them, without flinching. 

He contemplated the possibility of the 
Church of England having ‘‘to go forth into 
the wilderness,” and even that there might 
be aserious ‘‘break up.” Yet his faith never 
wavered. Even while he was discussing the 
dangers which were so threatening in his 
day, he could still write: ‘‘Nothing that has 
happened has shaken, and I do not think 
that anything of the same sort could shake, 
my belief in the present English Church. 
It has defects and anomalies in plenty, but 
so has every Church that I know of, or that 
Iever neard of. And there isa vigor in it, 
a power of recovery, and an increasing value 
for what is good and true, which I see 
nowhere else.’ And again, ‘‘The perplexity 
is great, and yet there is no more glori- 
ous Church in Christendom than this in- 
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consistent English Church, nor one which 
has shown such wonderful proofs of Chris- 
tian life.” 


| —% 
The Authority of the Scriptures 


FROM CONVENTION ADDRESS OF THE 
RT.REV.WM. CROSWELL DOANE, D. D., LL. D. 


HAT shall we say of the authority of 

the Scriptures? The bold rashness of 
a certain class of students and of critics 
seems to be bent upon gradually reducing 
the Bible to the level of many other books, 
by denying its inspiration, by questioning 
its age and authenticity, by flinging doubts, 
yet unsettled, like dragon’s teeth, broadcast 
before the popular mind which has neither 
time nor ability to solve or settle them; by 
vulgarizing the very volume itself, until it 
looks like a county map, with color blotches 
to distinguish, as though they were defined 
by absolutely ascertained facts, one author 
from another in separate paragraphs of the 
same book. Mr. Moody’s protest to a dis- 
tinguished critic—not one of the absolutely 
certain kind—is, to say the least of it, sug- 
gestive. ‘‘Why talk about two Isaiahs,” he 
said, ‘‘to people who have not yet found out 
that there is one!’”’ There is a certain irri- 
tation about the dogmatic positiveness of 
these men who assume, as proven, things 
that are still sub judice, which provokes 
harsh language in return. On the other 
hand, it is easy enough to mistake, in our- 
selves, what really is bad temper, for a 
righteous zeal. The quiet assurance of com- 
posure and calmness is the right attitude of 
the confident believer, recognizing and ac- 
cepting, when they are actually proved, 
facts that may go against our traditions and 
prejudices; and sure that, through them all, 
what we lose is only something in which we 
were mistaken; and that through them all, 
God’s revelation of His will to men stands 
clear and sure and true. 

What is called commonly conservatism, 
which means cheerful and indolent inditfer- 
ence to study and observation, is an easy 
virtue. The old Tory farmer who accused 
the great English Prime Minister of vacilla- 
tion and inconsistency, saying: ‘‘I haven’t 
budged for fifty years,’ was fairly answered 
by Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘Neither has this gate- 
post.” Soalso the Athenian love of the last 
new thing, which makes men radicals and 
lovers of change, is easy and convenient, be- 
cause it helps men to drift without effort, 
and to assume that false mask of intellectu- 
ality whose only evidence is denial or doubt. 
But the position of the true student, believ- 
ing and studying, needs more courage and 
more faith. It is the safety of the anchored 
ship, fast with a strong cable, to a safe 
anchorage, with room enough to swing and 
move. As between the dull determination to 
change nothing, and the keen relish for 
something new, there is little to choose in 
the matter of intelligence. 

I believe it is true, too, of the great move- 
ments of events in the world, of discoveries 
in science, of results of criticism, that we 
must carefully distinguish between princi- 
ples and fundamental truths, and their vary- 
ing aspects and relations to present condi- 
tions. So there is no lowering of the Church’s 
steadfast maintenance of the impregnable 
and unapproachable finality of the appeal to 
Holy Scriptures, if we recognize that some 
adjustment as to age and authorship may 


have to be made, some substituted transla- 


tions may change the bearing of certain 
texts, and some reconciliations. may be de- 
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manded between the apparent statements of 
Holy Scripture and the apparent discoveries 
in nature, or in the monuments, or in the 
variant manuscripts of the written Word. 
Thank God the Catholic Church is uncom- 
mitted to any defined or hard and fast theory 
of inspiration. We are not held and bound, 
as Rome and certain other sects are, to the 
confusion between plenary inspiration and 
mechanical or verbal inspiration. Only we 
hold that, as in no other written or spoken 
utterance in the world, ‘‘the Holy Ghost 
spake by the prophets”; that the Church, as’ 
witness and keeper of the Word, gives us 
the canon of Scripture, in which these 
prophets or teachers ‘‘spake as they were 
borne along by the Holy Ghost.” And so we 
stand, content and confident, between the 
dogmatists who deny, and the dogmatists 
whoassert, their own personal views; content 
and confident, I say, that as in the past, so 
in the future, the sacred volume will pass 
unscathed through the searching light and 
scorching flame of all criticisms and attacks, 
as the final and sufficient revelation to man- 
kind of God’s will, as to the faith of God and 
the duty of man. ‘‘The Holy Ghost spake by 
the prophets.” 

We are too apt, it seems to me, to be 
alarmists; to take it for granted that if cer- 
tain supposed discoveries of criticism are 
true, then the whole Bible is untrustworthy 
and false; from which the fairly logical con- 
clusion forces itself upon the indolent man 
and takes the place of fair-minded study, 
that because the Bible is and must be true 
and trustworthy, therefore the critics must 
be all and altogether wrong; whereas, there 
may turn out to be no real contradiction 
between revelation and discovery, but only 
between traditional and modern interpreta- 
tions. The thing to be deprecated is the 
impatience of unthinking denial or the vio- 
lence of wholesale denunciation. Philip 
thought himself perfectly within the bounds 
of traditional Jewish understanding of the 
Holy Scripture, when he said: ‘'Can any 
good thing come out of Nazireth”? And the 
Pharisees of our Lord’s time had reason in' 
their plea: ‘‘Search and look, for out of 
Galilee arises no propbet.” And yet the 
fairer view in fuller light reconciled the dis- 
crepancies. 

We ought to be more sympathetic with 
the different temperaments and mental con- 
stitutions of men. What is called destructive 
criticism is more or less dangerous, accord- 
ing to the hands in which it is. A boy’s 
curiosity or an idiot’s fury to pull a watch to 
pieces, spoils the watch; but in the hands of 
a watch-maker who, having adjusted what 
was wrong, puts back the pieces wheel by 
wheel, and screw by screw, the timepiece is 
benefited by the handling. I plead for the 
confidence of our convictions, for the main- 
tenance of our principles, for the careful 
distinction between the fundamental and es- 
sential things, and the opinions and theories 
built on them; above all, for the avoidance 
of railing accusation; for plain, positive 
teaching, instead of acrimonious attacks and 
controversies; for recognition and acknowl- 
edgment of the peculiarities of mental 
make-up, by which faith, which is easy to 
some men to the very verge of credulity, is 
difficult to others until they have pursued it 
along some pathway of discussion and solu- 
tion, which seems at first to leave, when they 
have found it, no living substance and no 
living semblance of the revealed truth. 

T cannot look with alarm upon the future 
and final decision of the leading points of 
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discussion in our modern study of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The great desidera- 
tum is patience. The great deficiency is the 
lack of moderation. The assumptions and 
assurances of the so-called higher critics 
who, in spite of yesterday’s mistakes, are 
sure to-day of what some of them will dis- 
prove to-morrow, have by the principle of 
counter irritation begotten an undue posi- 
tiveness and tenacity on our part, who hold 
to the old positions. I believe that while we 
“stand in the old ways,” we ought also to 
‘‘walk in the old paths.” That is to say, 
while maintaining the antiquity and author- 
ity of the canon of the oracles of God com- 
mitted to us, we ought not to sit still in mere 
dogged determination to deny any variation 
that may disturb the traditional theory of 
authorship or age or text or interpretation. 
This was the trouble with the Jews of our 
Lord’s time, who would not let the roll of 
prophecy unroll itself into the light of its 
fulfillment. Surely we have no need to fear. 


The complete collapse of that old school in 
Germany which set itself to destroy the 
value of the fourth Gospel, the constant con- 
tradictions and contentions among the crities 
themselves, the correction to-day of yester- 
day’s most positive conclusions; and the ab- 
solute fact that all the research of the 
revisers failed to find or to suggest a single 
change that touched one article of the 
Christian Faith—surely these facts ought to 
quiet the alarm and moderate the violence, 
alike of the critics and of the criticisers of 
the critics, and fill us with the spirit of 
“returning and rest,” of ‘‘quietness and con- 
fidence.” ‘‘Stand ye in the ways and see and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.” If we will read the Scriptures, 
and preach the Scriptures, and urge and en- 
courage our people to read and study them, 
not to find mistakes in Moses, or a Jehovistic 
or an Elohistic author of the Pentateuch, or 
two Isaiahs, or which are the post-exilic 
Psalms, but to find the patience and the 
comfort and the hope of the Scriptures, to 
find the unfolding of God’s providence, the 
manifestation of His love, the revelation of 
His will, to find Christ in them, we shall be 
built up, and shall build others up, in our 
most holy Faith, and so all things will minis- 
ter to edifying. 


ee 
Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REV. FRED’E 8S. JEWELL, D. D, 


LEVENTH. Itis a mistake as mischiev- 
ous as it is common, to take a mere feel- 
ing of sorrow for sin for true repentance. 
Feeling bad ‘about a wrong is by no means 
either making things right or securing 
them against the repetition of the wrong. 
Regret, sorrow, and even contrition, are 
mere feelings, and are ethically nothing 
except as they impulsively lead to repara- 
tion and right actions. Even as thus im- 
pulsive, they are like all feeling, fleeting 
and uncertain at best, and, more likely than 
otherwise, shallow and deceptive. Allowed 
‘take the place of true repentance, they 
gradually cloud the reason and stupify the 
conscience; veil the guilt of sin, and bemire 
the soul in condoned impenitence. Real 
sorrow for sin may be its precursor, its pre- 
parative, its participator; but it is not re- 
pentance. Repentance is an act. It isare- 
volt against sin. Itis a return to righteous- 
uess.. It is the beginning of a reformation 
of the heart and life. 
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TWELFTH. Again, it isa great mistake, 
and unfortunately that of some Christian 
bodies, to make highly excited feelings a 
basis for conversion, and to take the noisy 
utterances of such feelings as evidences of 
real piety. Conversion, as the holy trans- 
formation of the heart and life, and true 
piety as its pure, deep, and steadfast result, 
are far from being a natural and consistent 
product or concomitant of any ethical or re- 
ligious spasm. If there is anything in hu- 
man character or conduct which requires 
the most intelligent, well-considered, and 
calmly determined action of the mind and 
heart, it is the undertaking ofthe ‘godly, 
righteous, and sober life.’’ Of any such ra- 
tional, righteous, and holy resolution and 
action, these emotional outbursts are, for 
the time being, absolutely prohibitory. Cul- 
tivated and relied upon, they are only pro- 
ductive of self-deception, instability, and re- 
ligious impatience and demoralization. No 
religion is either rational or revealed which 
is not ethically, as well as spiritually, sound 
and consistent. Buta religion of dominant 
emotion is necessarily unethical. True 
morality rests upon, prospers under, and is 
rightly tested by, principles, purposes, and 
persistent conduct alone. So far, then, as 
the promotion of true religion is concerned, 
violent excitements and effusive emotions 
are the mere crackling of thorns under a 
pot. 

=SB= 
Personal Mention 


The Rev. Jas. A. Brown has accepted the rector- 
ship of Emmanuel church, Hastings, Mich. 


The Rev. Forest H. Blunt has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Philip’s church, Crampton, R. I. 


The Rev. John E. Bryan has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Andrew’s church, Cripple Creek, Col. 


The Rev. A. W. Cornell has accepted the rectorship 
of Grace church, Linden, N. J., and entered upon his 
duties. E 

The Rev. Marcus H. Carroll has resigned the posi- 
tion of assistant at Emmanuel church, Anacostia, 
D. C., to accept the charge of St. Paul's church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., and enters upon his duties on Dec. Ist. 


The Rev. James Ferrier, of Michigan, has accepted 
the call to Trinity, Arkansas City, Kan. 


The Rev. S. E. Hanger, in charge of Trinity mis- 
sion, Monroe, Wis., has accepted a call as rector of 
St. John’s church, Mason City, Iowa. 


The Rev. Henry P. Horton has resigned the curacy 
of St. Andrew’s church, Ann ‘Arbor, Mich., and ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. John’s church, Moore- 
head, Minn. 


The address of the Rev. Frederick Hall is changed 
from Niles, Mich., to Dryden, Mich. 


The Rev. John F.von Herrlich has accepted the 
call to St. Paul’s, Kansas City, Kas. Healso takes 
charge of St. Alban’s, Argentine, where a pretty lit- 
tle church is building. 


The Rev. John Tilton Marley has accepted the cur- 
acy of Calvary church, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. Roger Hanson Peters has been appointed 
by Bishop Francis, dean of Grace cathedral. His 
address ischanged from New Albany, to 1£01 Central 
avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Rev. R.W. Rhames has resigned the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s church, Newport, to accept the arch- 
diaconate of Fort Smith, Ark. Mr. Rhames will en- 
ter on his new work Jan. Ist. 


The Rev. F. Welham has accepted the charge of 
St. Paul’s church, St. Joseph, Mich. 


The Rev. Edmund A. Wasson, Ph. D., has resigned 
the rectorship cf the church of the Incarnation, 
Great Falls, Mont., to accept that of St. Stephen’s 
church, Newark, N. J. 


The Rev. Robert R. Windby, of Wilmington, N. C., 
has become an assistant minister of St. Simeon’s me- 
morial church, Philadelphia. 


Official 


THE annual meeting of the Association for Promot- 
ing the Interests of Church Schools, Colleges, and 
Seminaries will be held at 240 West 81st st., New York 
city, on Monday, Dec. 11th, at 11 A.M. The annual 
service of the association will be held in All Angels’ 
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church, West End ave. and 81st st., New York city, on 
Dec. 10th, at 11 A.M. The preacher will be the Rev. 
David H. Greer, D.D. 

S. DE LANCEY TOWNSEND, Secretary. 


Married 


LEWIS—MALLORY--At St. John’s church, Bridge- _ 


port, Conn., on Thursday, Nov. 23d, at 6:30 P. M., by 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis, Robert Edwards Lewis, 
son of the rector, and grandson of the late Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Lewis, of Holy Trinity church, Brooklyn, to Maude 
Wynan Mallory, daughter of Mrs. W. H. Mallory 
and the late Major Mallory, and granddaughter of the 
late Hon. George Mallory. 


Died 


CLARKE.—Entered into life eternal,on St. Andrew’s 
Day, Nov. 30, 1899, at his home, 112 Comstock ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y:, the Rev. Joseph Morison Clarke, 
S. T. D., chaplain to the Bishop of Central New York, 
aged72 years. He leaves a wife, one son, the Rev. H. 
M. Clarke, Ph. D., and four daughters. 

‘““We also bless Thy holy Name for all Thy servants 
departed this life in Thy faith and fear.” 


CowMAN.—On the Sunday before Advent, Nov. 26th. 
1899, at the residence of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
George G. Carter, S.T. D., Hudson, N. Y., Edward 
Donaldson Cowman, Esq., of New York.city, son of 
the late Augustus 1'. Cowman, Esq., of Hyde Park, in 
the 58rd year of his age. 

A faithful and wise steward. Grant him, O Lord, 
eternal rest, and may light perpetual shine upon him. 


HYDE --Entered into rest, on Saturday, Nov. 18, 
1889, at Trinity rectory, Warsaw, N. Y., the Rev. M. 
Cleveland Hyde. 


MANN.--At East Orange, N. J.,on Nov. 25, 1899, 
Donald Cameron, son of the Rv. Alexander and Nel- 
lie G. K. Mann, aged 17 days. Funeral private. Inter- 
ment at Watkins, N. Y. 


OwzNn.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, on Nov. 
19th, 1899, at her home near Lake Providence, La., 
Mrs. Eliza Rootes Owen, widow of the late Jacob 
Owen. ‘‘In the communion of the Catholic Church, 
in the comfort of a reasonable, religious, and holy 
hope.”’ : 

PRICE#.—At Waverly, Baltimore, Md., early Sunday 
morning, Nov. 26th, John Sanderson Price, aged 70 
years. He was the son of Joseph Tatnall Price, and 
the husband of Mary Emory. He was a devout com- 
municant of St. John’s church. May he rest in peace. 


Appeals 


(Legal title [for use in making wills]: Tam Domms- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOOCIHTY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA.) 

Spirit of Missions, official monthly magazine, 81 a 
year. 

Remittances should be made to Mr. Gkoren C. 
THOMAS, treasurer, 281 Fourth ave., New York. At 
present, please address communications to the REY. 
JOSHUA KIMBER, associate secretary. 


N. B.—The report on domestic missions, together 
withthe bishops’ reports of the several missionary 
districts and the report of the Commission on Col- 
ored Work and the report on foreiga missions, in- 
cluding the reports of the several bishops abroad, 
and of the presbyter representing this Church in 
Mexico, are now ready for distribution. Please send 
for copies. 

AN urgent appeal is made for $200 for the chapel 
fund of the church of St. Thomas and St. Denis, 
Wando, S.C. This amount will make possible pre- 
liminary building operations, and 8700 will erect the 
building. Generous Churchmen are appealed to for 
aid in this important work. Send contributions to the 
REY. R. J. WALKER, Lock Box 549, Charlestown, S. C. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven. Conn. 


WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts. 


Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR 


CoMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 


WHAT can be more appropriate as a Christmas gift 
than a year’s subscription to THE LIVING CHURCH? 
The cost is but $2,and in addition we will send a 
handsome reproduction of the famous painting, ‘The 
Defence of Champigny,’’ or ‘‘The Horse Fair.” 
Send remittance to THa LivING CHURCH. 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per huadred; priests’ — 


wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 


N. E.ataw street, Baltimore, Md., also invite orders — 


for ecclesiastical embroidery ; 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, December, 1899 


3. Ist Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
10. 2d Sunday in Advent. Violet, 
17, 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet, 
20. EMBER Day. Violet. (Red at Evensong.) 
21, Sit. THOMAS, Apostle. Red. 
22. EMBER Day. Violet. 
23. EMBER Day. Violet. 
24. 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. (White at Even- 

r song.) 
23. CHRISTMAS Day. White. 
26. ST. STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 
27. Sv. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 
28. THE INNOCENTS. Violet, 
31. Sunday after Christmas. White. 


A Rhyme of ‘Christian 
Science” 
BY HERBERT M. CLARKB, PH. D. 
Dear Christian Science people, 
You are afunny folk; 


The funniest things you tell us, 
And swear they are no joke. 


A discovery you've made 
Astounding all creation; 
Diseases don’t exist, 
They are just imagination! 


Oh what good news you bring, 
How much it ought to please us, 
Tat neither ache nor pain 
Can any longer tease us! 


And yet it’s very queer, 

And this in you I’m blaming, 
That, when there’s no disease, 

To heal disease you’re claiming. 


aN He 
Pen-and-Ink-lings 


UB attention is called to the follow- 

ing very remarkable quotation in 

Dr. Donald’s article in Church Mil- 

itant for November: ‘‘Behold an 

Israelite indeed in whom is no Jacob.”’ It is 

manifestly a printer’s error, but in quoting 

the words of Christ, such a blunder is inex- 
cusable. 


COMPOSITE photograph of all the 

greatest Madonnas painted by the old 
masters during 300 years, has just been made 
by Joseph Gray Kitchell, of Indianapolis, 
after many months’ work. The face is mar- 
velously beautiful—perhaps the highest type 
idealized by man, combining, as it does, 
all that is supreme in the conceptions of 
such painters as Rapbael, Murillo, etc. As 
a scientific contribution to art the result is 
also significant. The first copy has been 


’ ordered for the Congressional Library. 


R. THOMAS KANE, in The Interior, 
Wi takes the stand that any work given 
merely for the sake of paying wages speedi- 
ly destroys the manhood of those who accept 
it. He cites by way of illustration the case 
of a company of iron miners who were sud- 
denly thrown out of employment and given 
temporary relief by the city of Chicago in 
return for cleaning the streets. He says: 
The effect upon the men was a lesson in sociol- 
ogy never to be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. Most of them were Scandinavians, 
strong of limb, blue-eyed, clean, manly-looking 
men; honesty was plainly written all over their 
Open countenances. Day after day on the street 


cars and sidewalks, I passed through the long 


line ofmen at their work. Ido not think I ever 
saw one of them look up or speak to a fellow- 
worker. Shame and a sense of degradation were 


clearly visib!eon every face. ‘tAshamed of the 
character of their work?” No, it was not that. 
“Dissatisfied with their wages?’? Not that 
either. Their reason for shame was that they 
were doing exactly what our socialistic friends 
are urging that the State shall undertake as a 
solution of the labor problem. They were adver- 
tising to the world their poverty and personal 
helplessness by accepting work which they 


_knew was given for the sake of paying wages. 


True, it was work that needed to be done, but 
that did not take away the sting and disgrace; 
it never will. Those men did not remain in 
Chicago. They went where work is always to be 
had—to thecountry. Until they found it doubt- 
less many of them often had to ask for some- 
thing to eat, and a place to sleep, but private ac- 
ceptance of food and shelter entails no such loss 
of self respect and manhood as public employ- 
ment given for the purpose of paying wages. 


W* quote further: 


No man can retain his manhood while pro- 
claiming to the world by his employment that he 
is imbecile; that though possessed of health 
and strength, he can not take care of himself; 
that he can not sell the fruits of the labor of his 
hands or brain in the open market for enough to 
make a living. The character of the work fur- 
nisbed for the purpose of paying wages would 
not make a particle of difference. No matter 
what it is, if the employment is given for the 
purpose of paying wages, the brand of disgrace 
will very soon rest both upon the work and the 
worker, Men may disgrace work and render 
particular kinds odious; work, per se, if honest 
and useful, never disgraces men, 


A Fee CREIGHTON, the Bishop of 
London, has a horror of lending his 
favorite books, says a London correspondent. 
The Bishop is a charming wit as well as a 
great scholar, A fellow-clergyman once vis- 
ited the Bishop and took a fancy to an old 
edition of Shakespeare. He borrowed the 
volume, and did not think to return it for 
several months, Finally he returned it with 
a letter saying: ‘‘My Dear Bishop:—I have 
great joy in returning the volume you 
loaned me.” The Bishop answered: ‘‘My 
Dear Brother:—All the joy is mine.” 


ie the village of Dunmow, England, re- 
cently, the ancient custom was observed 
of presenting a flitch of bacon to each mar- 
ried couple who can swear that ‘‘for twelve 
months ard a day they have not repented in 
thought or any way” of their married state. 
Several couples were able to pass the ordeal 
which was. strictly enforced. There was 
a jury of six maids and six bachelors, a 
judge in scarlet robe and full-bottomed wig, 
and counsel, both for the couples and for the 
donors of the bacon. The trial took place 
ina large tent, and after a searching in- 
quiry as to the verity of their matrimonial 
harmony, the bacon was awarded to a man 
and wife ‘‘of a marked disparity of age.” 


. The rarity of the phenomenon thus cele- 


brated was supposed to be enhanced by the 
disparity of age. 
ADY BROOME in her ‘‘Colonial Mem- 
ories,” gives the following amusing in- 
stance of the regard for dress and fashion 
prevalent among West Indian negroes: ‘‘I 
once offered a comely young black house- 
maid leave of absence to go to her brother’s 
marriage, but she declined, on the score of 


expense. NowlI had seen this girla week 
or two before very smartly dressed for 
friend’s wedding, so I said: ‘But surely you 
have still got that beautiful hat and frock you 
wore at Melanie’s marriage the other day?’ 
Aurelia gave me ashocked glance as she 
answered: ‘Oh, lady, me can’t wear that!’ 
‘Why not?’ I asked. ‘Allpeoples very much 
offended if I wear same dress to their wed- 
ding, must be quite new every things’ !” 
Regard for Mrs. Grundy’s opinion seems to 
be as powerful with these West Indians as 
in the centres of fashionable society. 
N a brochure issued by the committee on 
education of the Georgia State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, it is reeommended 
earnestly to teachers that they should make 
humor a part of their temperaments, aud en- 
courage it in their pupils. This does not 
mean flippancy and frivolity, but the sense 
of humor that keeps the spirit cheerful. It 
is pointed out that the capacity to be merry 
needs development and training, like any 
other capacity. Tne cultivation of humor, 
says The N. Y. Evening Post, is certainly to 
be endorsed. Itisa gift that may be used 
every day and all day. It laughs at pover- 
ty; it lightens care and worry, and best of 
all, it presupposes cheerfulness and serenity 
of temper, To learn to laugh and to see the 
funny side of things is one of the best of helps 
towards wholesome and enjoyable living. 


THE PARSON’S LIMIT 


He'd been preaching and exhorting 
For a score of years or so 

{In a portion of the vineyard 
Where the harvesting was slow; 

Where the temporal inducement 
For his ceaseless diligence 

Was a promise of four hundred 
For his yearly recompense. 


Unrelenting was the ardor 
He devoted to the cause, 

And though slowly came the dollars, 
Still he labored without pa.ise, 

Till one day they came and told him, 
As he kicked against the pricks, 

That they’d raised his offered stipend 
From four hundred up to six. 


Then the good man sank exhausted, 
As he feebl¥ made reply: 
“Don’t, I pray you, men and brethren, 
Thus my patience overtry; 
For to glean the four you've promised 
Hath so warped my vital store, 
That ’twould kill me if you taxed me 
To collect two hundred more.”’ 
—Boston Courier. 


— = 


Boston Correspondence 


EARLY every Christian denomination 
in Boston is now reconciled to a liturgi- 
cal form of worship. By this I mean they 
have not really adopted it, but they take 
occasion to praise it, and the old policy of 
criticising it has been abandoned. At the 
late Universalist convention in this city,a 
sermon was preached urging that body to 
adopt a uniform liturgy and order of public 
worship. The system of a Church year was 
also urged. This is all very pleasant, and 
in contrast to a former disposition which 
prevailed a hundred years ago, of putting a 
person into prison for using a liturgical 
form of worship, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has been deliv- 
ering lecturesin the Lowell Institute course 
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which have clearly set forth the early voy- 
ages and settlements about New England. 
His listeners were much pleased to hear 
from him a quotation taken from an entry 
in an old note of the treasurer of an English 
king, which reads: ‘To him who found the 
New World, £10.” But no one knows who 
earned this reward, and it is still open for 
claimants. 

The curate of a certain Episcopal church 
in Boston was recently married in a Con- 
gregational church, by a Congregational 
pastor. He has broken the record, and is 
the first Church clergyman for over a hun- 
dred and fifty years who has this distinc- 
tion. 

The Monday clericus is becoming an in- 
teresting forum. The discussions this year 
have been largely secular, but Dr. Abbott’s 
address on his journeys around the world 
was not merely the observations of a well- 
disciplined traveler who knows what to 
see, and how to see it, but was an address 
which the American Churchman should 
hear and ponder over. Dr. Edward Abbott 
is the ‘‘Rollo” of his father’s famous books, 
and certainly what he said on Nov. 6th, at 
the Monday meeting of the clergy, is de- 
serving of wider popularity. One may ex- 
pect to hear queer things at these gather- 
Ings, as after a paper is read every listener 
has three minutes to assent to it or play 
battledore or shuttle-cock with the opinions 
expressed. One ardent thinker made the 
remark that the State founded the Church! 

Summer street has now become a strong 
business centre for the retail trade. This 
change must carry back the old Bostonian 
to the time when Trinity church occupied 
the upper corner of Hawley and Summer 
streets. It was avery imposing structure, 
a basilica of undressed granite. Bishop 
Eastburn was the rector for some time, and 
bishop of the diocese as well, and for a 
neighbor had Captain W. V. Hutchins 
whose three-story brick mansion adjoined 
the church. The monument of this worthy 
man is stillon the common, with this inscrip- 
tion (Pope’s): ‘‘An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” 


In speaking of Bishop Eastburn, one can- 
not forbear quoting his love for the 
Church, ‘‘which in some degree,” says Bish- 
op Clark, ‘‘was attributable to its having 
been imported from England.” He was born 
there, and to the end of his days always 
drank Her Majesty’s health on the recur- 
rence of the Queen's birthday. The early 
home of Bishop Brooks was not far away 
from this locality, being on Rowe street, 
now called) Chauncey street, All this 
neighborhood has changed, and the rattle 
of traffic over ‘‘Church Green” and by the 
home of Daniel Webster, bears a strange 
contrast to what was seen fifty years ago. 

The return of the Rev. Dr. Frisby to the 
church of the Advent, after an absence of a 
year, was an occasion of happiness and re- 
newed interest in the work of this large and 
flourishing parish. There is no church more 
true to the teachings of the early Christian 
doctrine than this parish, not only in its 
methods of divine worship, but also in its 
Gospel sermons. Its quiet, regular work, 
and its unselfish manifestations of interest 
in weaker parishes striving to emphasize 
the same teachings in other localities, are 
no inferior witnesses of its deserved popular- 
ity. 

The Rev. Dr. Donald made an admirable 
address at the annual gathering of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary in Trinity church. He 
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made a sensible criticism of the methods 
pursued by not a few mission boards which 
take great delight in parading, every 
month, a column of statistics, believing 
that to be the best way to make a fair show 
in the flesh, Besides defending missions 
from the careless remarks of business men, 
he showed wherein these were not failures 
in any sense of the term, and altogether 
made an original and helpful address upon 
a well-worn topic. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew in this 
city enjoys good activity under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Robert H. Gardiner who is alive 
to all the opportunities that this organiza- 
tion should have. Lately, through his ad- 
vice and co-operation, an attempt has been 
made to increase the spiritual side of the 
work, which so far has been successful. In 
one quarter of the city, meetings for men 
are held every Sunday afternoon in several 
churches. Mr. Hugh Mulholland, formerly 
of the Church Army, has shown adaptabili- 
ty in making such gatherings profitable and 
successful. He is a good organizer, and a 
consecrated man in every way. But, if one 
may venture an opinion, the Brotherhood 
at times shows a secular aspect in many of 
its projects. This is unavoidable, but with 
its secular aspect comes its social distinc- 
tions and absence of true brotherhood. The 
Boston local council, so admirably conduct- 
ed, loses more than it gains in being held 
regularly in certain parishes without ex- 
tending its usefulness by meeting in lo- 
calities where the presence of the council 
would do much good. This is the opinion 


of many of its members, and as it is an easy 


matter to correct, it is hoped that arrange- 


ments of this kind may soon be made. 


BOSTONIAN 
a He 


Handwriting of Great Men 


HINKING of hand writing as J handled 

these sermons of Newman, I could not but 
remark how very beautiful that of the great- 
est writers usually is. Generallyitis small, 
but not always. At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, they have the original of Milton’s 
Lycidas; it is like copperplate, small, and the 
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letters perfectly formed. Walter Scott’s, as 
I have already said, was like Newman’s; and 
another hand which I know very well is like: 
these; namely, that of the late J. R. Green, 
but it is a little larger. Dean Church wrote 
the same kind of delicate, beautiful calig- 
raphy. Macaulay’s was a loose, untidy hand; 
Kingsley’s was something like it, but rather 
better. Deans Milman and Stanley could. 
write very well, but they didn’t. Milman’s. 
was almost microscopic in its smallness—at 
least, in all the specimens I have seen; I be- 
lieve, in earlier years, he wrote very beauti- 
fully. Stanley’s was illegible till you got 
used to it. Thackeray’s writing was also 
very small, and also very pretty and easy to 
read. Few men wrote a more beautiful hand 
than Dickens in the ordinary way, but in his 
late years he took to insert and scratch out 
to such an extent as must have driven print- 
ers half mad. The visitor to South Kensing- 
ton Museum will be struck with the contrast 
between the MSS. of his earlier works, like 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” and his latest, ‘'Kdwin 
Drood.”’ I do not remember to have seen 
any of Gibbon’s ‘‘copy,” but his biographer 
states that he used to walk about his room 
making up his sentences, and when he had 
done so, he sat down and wrote them, so that 
there were very few corrections. Dr. John- 
son’s is a very clear and fine hand. The 
present and three preceding Archbishops 
of Canterbury are all to be noted for ex- 
cellent handwriting. Archbishop Sumner’s 
was wretchedly niggling and difficult to 
read, The late Bishop Jackson’s was worse. 
I never found any so difficult to read as that, 
The present Bishop’s is very good, and what. 
may be designated as scholarly. It is a good 
deal like Dean Church’s. When Lord Pal- 
merston became Home Secretary in the 
Aberdeen Government of 1852, he character- 
istically began his work by addressing a ie«- 
ter to school inspectors, urging them to im-: 
press upon teachers that there was of late: 
years a terrible falling-off in the way of 
handwriting, and the need of reform. Pal-. 
merston’s own hand was very neat'and good. 
Gladstone’s and Sir Robert Peel’s were both 
good and not unlike.—Peter Lombard in- 
Church Times. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW YORK. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Life of the Rev. James de Koven, D.D., Sometime 

Warden of Racine College. By William C Pope, 

M.A. New York: James Pott & Co. 1899, Pp. 102. 

it was on March 19, 1879, that the Church was 
thrilled by the announcement of the sudden 
death of Dr. de Koven, warden of Racine Col. 
lege. He died at his post. He put aside many 
temptations which came to him from sympathiz- 
ing friends, in the shape of brilliant offers of 
place and dignity in other fields of usefulness in 
the Church. For twenty years he has lain in 
his quiet grave beside the walls of Racine Col- 
lege chapel, with silence resting upon himself 
and his brilliant and splendid life. At last that 

silence has been broken by this memoir, written 
by an earnest friend. It is not for us to criti- 
cise the work of sucha friend, but one closes the 
thin volume with a feeling of disappointment 
that the genius of de Koven has not had a more 
proportionate setting than here given. For de 
Koven in his life-time filled the whole horizon of 
the American Church. He gavelife and motion 
to the dogma of theoretical High Churchmen. 
His vision of the Catholic Churcb was so vivid 
that he inspired other souls with a conscious- 
ness of what he himself saw. 

In all the energy of his youth and the re- 
strained force of gentlemanly training and in- 
herited culture, he ventured into the then al- 
most wilaerness of Wisconsin. Around him 
were men vastly beyond him in learning and 
scholarship, men of the type of Dr. Adams, of 
Nashotah, of Hugh Miller Thompson, and others; 
but they were as children in all that pertains to 
the artof catching souls, especially of the young, 
when compared to de Koven. To this company 
of scholarly ecclesiastics, we must add the laity 
of the West, men to whom this youthful new- 
comer must have seemed but a sentimental 
dreamer. 

In these surroundings de Koven’s whole cleri- 
cal life was spent, and it was one of many bat- 
tles which brought him into conflict with giants. 
Surely there was ample room for pen portraits 
of all the actors during this memorable epoch 
of American Church history. Someof the best 
men the Church has yet seen, and some of the 
most important movements for the Church, such 
as the see system, the cathedral development, 
the provincial idea, liturgical advance, and the 
practical realization of the visibility of the 
Church, had in Wisconsin their inception, their 
bold development, and their apology. 

But in the clash of conflict there were many 
and cruel blows and heart burnings; and feel- 
ings which smouldered long like hidden fires, 
burst forth from their concealment when de 
Koven was made a shining mark by his election 
to the episcopate of Illinois. All this story ought 
to have been dramatically told, and the actors 
therein drawn out in line. 

The wholelife of de Koven was a tragedy, with 
a fate begotten of early jealousy and struggles, 
which followed him through his whole life, not 
daring to strike while he lavished his fortune 
on Racine, and while his work for the educa- 
tion of youth was such a praise in the land; but 
which struck. indeed like fate, when, in the 
helplessness of his lofty silence as a bishop-elect, 
he could but waitand endure. But in his grave 
at the Racine he loved he has conquered; and 
some day possibly the story in all its fullness 
will be told for the enlightenment of generations 
to come. Meanwhile, we are thankful for this 
brief memoir by a friend of one who should 
never be forgotten by the American Church, 
James de Koven, warden of Racine, whose very 
name brings tears now to the eyes of those whu 
knew him twenty years ago. 


John Selden and His Table Talk. By Robert 
Waters. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, 81. 
There are very few people now who have any 

clear idea of John Selden, though his witty 

‘words are often quoted. He left no lasting lit- 

erary work, though the ‘Table Talk’’ shows 

how great his powers were. Coleridge who was 


“GARLAND” STOVES AND RANGES 
are the strongest heaters and quickest bakers. 
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A HAND-BOOK FOR EVERY CHURCHMAN.” 
SEVENTIETH ISSUE—NOW READY. # 
25c. PAPER COVER; 50c. CLOTH. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 28 4TH AVE., NEW YORK 


S! NICHOLAS 
YOUNG FOLKS 


5 | AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
| EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


Christmas (Number. 


A Richly Illustrated Article on the great French 
Painter of Children, Boutet de Monvel. 
Illustrated with his own pictures, one of which was 
made especially for this article in Sr. Nrcvovas. 


“Afternoon Service,” by Ian Maclaren. 
Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 
delights of ‘the moor above the glen’’ in the Scotch 
Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 


A Serial Story for Little Children, 
*¢ Josey and the Chipmunk,’’ by Sydney Reid, with 


Miss Cory’s pictures. 


Beginning of a Historical Serial on Life in the Early 
American Colonies, by Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Mr. Brooks is the author of the popular ‘* Century 
Book of the American Revolution,”’ 
for Young Americans,’” etc. 
takes his well-known party of boys and girls on a trip 
to the early Colonies. 


A Long Story Complete in this Number. 
‘< Christmas on the Home Station,’’—the first of a 
series of ten long stories, each complete in a single num- 
ber of St. Nicuoras, written by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Mary Mapes Dodge and others. 


Pompey’s Christmas, by Carolyn Wells. 
A very funny poem (illustrated by Miss Cory). 


‘The St. Nicholas League. 
A new department which will interest every live boy 
and girl,— prize competitions, benefits, no dues. 


Other Features Include: 
A beautiful Christmas frontispiece. 
An illustrated poem, ‘* That Little Christmas Tree.”’ 
Illustrated stories, ‘‘Elena’s Captive,’’ ‘* The King of the 

" 4 Golden Woods,”’ 
‘¢'Tad and his Panther,’ 
Books and Reading Department, Poems, Jingles, and 
Pictures. 

On any news-stand ; 25 cents, 
A whole year of St. Nicholas, $3.00. 
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Describing the beauties and 


“¢ Century Book 
In his new serial he 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


‘The Doll that Santa Claus Brought,” 
‘¢ Ermee’s Christmas Doll.’ 


Cover by Will Bradley. 


SUGGESTIONS 


To assist in selecting a suitable 
Christmas Gift for Rector, Deacon, 
or Choir-boy, we quote a few of the ' 
many articles we keep ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


MAN’ BC ASSOCK cece ciele cia viete overeieretsteserel : 
Boy’s Ca-sock... 
Linen Surplice... 
White Si.k Stole. 
Black Silk Stole. 
Robe Case...:..... 5.00 
Man’s Linen Cotta........ceseneenees 8.50 
Boys LinenaCoGhacs-cescat ncisenerse 2 50 
A dozen Linen Col’ars.........+.++- 2.40 
BITK UB Ir hte scsi cctaleinielare srs arelsinte wters)s 1.75 


Write—Telephone—Telegraph at 
our expense—we have the experi- 
ence and the ‘‘know how” at your 
service, and cheaply, too. 


E. O. THOMPSON'S SONS,.. 
‘CLERICAL OUTFITTERS, 


908 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia... 


wn 
o 


245 Broadway, 
New York. 
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@ renowned ‘‘Table Talker” himself, says of 
Selden’s little book: ‘There is more weighty 
bullion in that book than I ever found in the 
Same number of pages of any uninspired 
writer.’’ Selden lived in the times of Elizabeth, 
James I,, Charles I., and even Cromwell. He was 
a conservative Churchman and a loyal subject, 
but with no absurd views of the divine right of 
kings. He played a prominent part in the 
much troubled political arena of his day, and 
‘was ever the champion of the oppressed by any 
party. His learning was immense, and it was 
lighted up by the most brilliant wit. Once 
when some Puritan divines were discussing the 
distance from Jerusalem to Jericho, they settled 
on seven miles, for the reason that fish from 
Jericho were sold in Jerusalem. Selden rather 
upset this conclusion by saying: ‘‘Perhaps it 
was salt fish”! Lord Clarendon, certainly no 
mean authority, said of Selden: ‘‘He was the 
most clear discourser and had the best faculty 
‘of making hard things easy and presenting 
them clearly to the understanding of apy man, 
that hath been known.” This volume contains 
not only the ‘Table Talk,” so pungent and 
weighty that we wish there were more of it, 
but notes on the whole subject of ‘‘Ana’’ and 
Table Talk, and a rambling life of Selden. 


Laos Folk-Lore of Farther India. By Katherine 
Neville Fleeson. New York, Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, 75c. 

To everything to which, in the kingdom of 
youth, the name “‘fairy tale’ may be applied, 
there is a fascination, both for the inhabitants 
of the kingdom, and for many whom time has 
driven beyond its barriers. This little book of 
folk-lore will, therefore, be welcomed, especially 
as itclaims for itself, in addition to the intrinsic 
merit of the tales, the charm of complete novel- 
ty. The Laos country is a part of the kingdom 
of Siam, and its literature is as yet unwritten, 
save for a few scattered manuscripts. Until 
the translator collected the stories of this vol- 
ume, they had been only orally preserved in the 
provinces of the Laos country, just as they had 
been handed down from generations of ances- 
tors. The translator who, as a missionary, has 
lived intimately among the Laos people for 
years, has given us the tales just as they are 
told today around the camp-fires and in the 
primitive houses. The book is interestingly 
illustrated from photographs taken by Dr. 
Briggs. 


Pioneering in the San Juan. By the Rev. George 
M. Darley, D.D. Chicago, New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Pxice, $1.50. 

The Rey. Mr. Darley’s brief preface states 
that his book is ‘an attempt to state in simple 
words the reminiscences of work performed by 
a Presbyterian missionary in Southwestern Col- 
orado during the great San Juan excitement, 
with the sincere desire to awaken a deeper in- 
terest in home missions. ‘Content to fill a little 
place, if God be glorified.» After reading, we 
are driven to doubt whether the quotation be 
well chosen, for to us the book appears to do 
service rather as the screen of a stereopticon, 
whereon the author shows, by the aid of strong 
light and poweriul lenses, many magnified pic- 
tures of the doings of the Rev. Dr. Darley. The 
title of the book is misleading, particularly as 
many of the chapters are simply sermons deliv- 
ered by Mr. Darley at various points in the 
West. 


The Boys of Scrooby. By Ruth Hall. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Had the author used her abundant material 

for the production of two or three books, in- 

stead of endeavoring to condense it to fit within 
the covers of a single voluine, the result would 
have been more satisfactory to us. In introduc- 
ing so many scenes and so many different sets 
of characters, Miss Hall has failed to do herself 
justice. The characters are well drawn, and 
the scenes interestingly depizted, but the jump- 
ing from the Old World to the New, from Vir- 
ginia to Massachusetts, in the effort to keep 
pace with the tale, is confusing to the reader. 
It would require a Dickens to run the stage for 
‘such a story. In spite of this fault, there is 
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BOOKS FOR+«THE YOUNG 
The Land of the Long Night 


By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU 
With 2h full-page illustrations by M. J. Burns 
Square 12mo, $2.00 

HE author's lively story of his journey to 
the extreme North and back, his many ad- 
ventures in “Snow Land,” his trips on 
reindeer sledge and on snowshoes, his bear and 
wolf hunts and fishing trips, will be eagerly fol- 
lowed by a host of young readers. The narra- 
tive moves swiftly and is marked by great 
buoyancy of spirits, having all the stirring 
quality of adventurous autobiography. The illustrations are numerous and 

animated, portraying with rare beauty the scenery of these Northern lands. 


The Adventures of a Freshman 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. J/lustrated by Fletcher C. Ransom. I2mo, $1.25 


HE hero of Mr. Williams’s new story is a representatively American young 
fellow, who comes east to work his way through college. What hazing 
did for him, what he did for himself, how he was a hero and how he was 

not, how he failed and succeeded, as student, as athlete, and as a boy full of 


human nature—is the story. 
The Fugitive. By John R. Spears 


A Tale of Adventure in the Days of Clipper Ships and Slavers 
Illustrated by Walter Russell, 12mo, $1.25 


T strikes us as an excellent tale of adventure, dealing with the old days 
of American clipper ships and African slave- trading. The story is told 
with decided spirit, and while surely stirring enough, keeps on the safe 


side of sensationalism.’—The Outlook. 
Midshipman Stuart. By Kirk Munroe 
Illustrated. 


Or, the Last Cruise of the Essex.” A Tale of 1812. 12mo, $1.25 


«« "WHE book is sure to fascinate boys of an adventurous turn, for the story 
is well told and is patriotic withaut a 
touch of jingoism.”—The Churchman. 


Three New Books 
by G. A. Henty 


Lach, tllustrated, 12mo, $1.50 


A ROVING COMMISSION, or Through 


the Insurrection in Hayti. 


WON BY THE SWORD, 
Thirty Years’ War. 


NO SURRENDER, a Tale of the Rising in 
La Vendée. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS “hve 


a Tale of the 
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New Features in «Oxferd”’ Bibles 


| “OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles| 


And Authorized American Editions 


WITH NEW HELPS 
} MAPS and 124 FULL-PAGE PLATES 


Imitated, but Unequaled 
Best in 1880—Still the Best 


“OXFORD” 
Workers’ Bibles 


The Ideal Bible for 
Students and Workers 


The Helps 


The Churchman says: ‘’The ‘Ox- jj 
ford’ Bible has been constantly im- # 
proving with every edition, until it 
has now reached a state of perfec- 
tion beyond which it would seem 
impossible to go.”’ 


The Illustrations 


The Sunday- School Times, Septem- 


ber 17, 1898, says: ‘In this depart- @ 
ment this Bible is probably far su- ¥ 
perior to any other of those com- 
monly called Teachers’ Bibles.’’ 


In Actual Use 


The Living Church says: ‘With- 
out doubt the best edition of the 
Bible yet published for Students, 
Teachers, and Clergymen.”’ 


For Sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 


91 and 98 Fifth Avenue New York 
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much that is admirable in the book. The writer 
is thoroughly familiar with her subject, and she 
has drawn for us pictures of the early days of 
- ourcountry that could not fail to be of interest, 
even though they appeared as individual 
sketches. 


The Half-Back. A Story of School Football and 
Golf. By Ralph Henry Barbour. Illustrated by B. 
West Clinedinst. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Here is a book that will find its way straight 
into the hearts of boy readers every where, and 
which even rather old boys will find difficult to 
lay aside. It is the best school story that has 
been published in years, and by far the most 
satisfactory addition to football literature that 
has ever appeared. Mr. Barbour knows golf 
and football, he knows school and college, and 

best of all does he understand boys. It is a 
simple story of school and college life; strong 
through its very simplicity; and while athletic 
sports are made very prominent, we cannot fail 
to see that they hold their proper sphere. The 
author appreciates the relation between campus 
and study, and shows how a football may help 
to the gaining of a scholarship medal, or a golf 
club aid its owner to “‘hole out” first in his class 
in the study hall. 


The Young Boss. A Book for Boys. By Edward 
William Thomson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
&Co. Price, 50c. 

This little tale is of a self-reliant, but modest 
and upright, young man who took hold of an en- 
gineering contract which an accident had pre- 
vented his father from finishing, and carried it 
through successfully. He has all sorts of trials, 
all of which he surmounts by his tact, energy, 
and perseverance, It is a very natural and stim- 
ulating story, and excellently told. 


Dorsey the Young Inyentor. By Edward S. Ellis. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Eilis is well-known as the author of boy- 

books that, by their vivacity and interest, lure 
the young folk to unconscious absorption of the 
useful and the earnest. Dorsey, the hero of the 
present story, is frank, generous, and manly in 
character, and in his Various adventures; he al- 
Ways retains the reader’s sympathy and inter- 
est. The amount of information the author con- 
trives to impart regarding the realm of inven- 
tion, will appeal to the lad of ingenious turn of 
mind, and may arouse new ideas in many a care- 
less head. The book is attractively made, and 
well illustrated. 


Concerning the Kingdom of God. By Hugh 
Miller Thompson, Bishop of Mississippi. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Small octavo. Pp. 48. Paper. 
“Price, 12c. 

A brief, direct, and most reasonable argument 
from Holy Scripture, in defence of the time- 
long position of the Catholic Church concerning 
the three orders in the sacred ministry, and 
their historical relation each to the other, on- 
ward from Apostolic days. Our eminent dia- 
lectician of the American Church writes here, 
as always, in popular and elear style, with the 


simplicity of a true scholar, and his present lit- , 


tle work is cleverly adapted to convince ordi- 
nary readers. 


' Reflected Lights From “The Face of the Deep.” 
By Christina Rossetti. Selected and arranged by 
W. M. L. Jay. New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

The compiler of these exquisite thoughts has 
conferred a great favor on all those who, in the 
midst of a busy life, desire to have a handy book 
for perusal in odd moments. One may open the 
book anywhere and find a gem of thought that 
will fasten itself on the mind at once and be use- 
ful for constant meditation. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and attractive in appearance. 


For Love’s Sweet Sake. Selected Poems of Love 
in all Moods. Edited by G. Hembert Westley. 
Boston; Lee& Shepard. Price, $1.50, 

_, This charming collection of love poems at- 

tracts theeye by its dainty and suggestive dress, 
It is bound in white, with a design of golden 
love-knots and blue forget-me-nots. Unless ex- 
ceptionally widely read in this phase of litera- 
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ture, the reader will find some unfamiliar 
poems, as the author, in a previous volume, had 
included the best known ones. It is a very 
beautiful gift for an intimate friend or a lover, 
as all moods of friendship and love are repre- 
sented. 


The Herd Boy and His Hermit. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge, with five full-page illustrations by W.L 
Stacey. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp, 258. 
Price, $1.25. 

The bare mention of a new issue from the 
ever delighting and instructive pen of Charlotte 
M. Yonge, is enough to fill the hearts of all 
reading youth with pleasurable anticipations, 
which are certain of fulfillment here. 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury. The Lard- 
ing of Augustine, the Murder of Becket, Edward the 
Black Prince, Becket's Shrine. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., formerly Canon of Canterbury. Sec- 
ond American, from the Eleventh London, Edition, 
With Illustrations. Pp. 361. Price, $3. 


Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., late Dean of 
Westminster. Ilustrated Edition. ‘Iwo Volumes. 
Price, $3 each. 

Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

These two magnificent.preductions of pen, 
press, and pencil will notably mark the closing 
holiday season of the hineteenth century. The 
heart of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the 
world is sensible to some thrill of common devo- 
tion at mention of Canterbury and Westmin- 
ster, Americans make their pilgrimage to the 
world-famed shrines of their old land fathers, 
and Churchmen stand before them hushed and 
reverent. The text of these rich volumes in 
their entirety being written by that full and 
cautious scholar, Dean Stanley, is the sure 
guaranty of accuracy at each point, as well as all 
necessary completeness in the unfolding of 
whatever ought to be known regarding it in 
particulars. Every part is full of interest. 
Each volume is enriched with illustrations in 
full page, and of the highest reach in the grav- 
er’s art to-day, over tifty in number. The Jow- 
ness of cost for each volume of the three, so 
sumptuous in form, puts them easily within the 
reach of all tasteful book lovers, and the gift of 
both or either of the sets will be ‘‘a gift indeed” 
at the holidays. 


The Prince’s Story Book. Edited by George Lau- 
rence Gomme. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp., 392. Price, $2. 

We advise all those who are looking for 
Christmas gifts for the young to put this book 
upon their list. It belongs to the highest order 
of literature, and consists of well-chosen selec- 
tions from the best historical novels, illustrating 
the reigns of the English kings, from Harold 
down to Victoria, They are taken from a wide 
range of authors, but naturally Scott contributes 


Securing 
Subscriptions 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 


is not like securing subscrip- 
tions to any other publications. 
If you have been unsuccessful 
with other publications, it was 
not necessarily your fault. It 
does not prove that you can 
not be very successful with bet- 
ter publications. 

These two high-class publica- 
tions of ours do not have to be 
“‘introduced,’’ asarule. They 
are well known through their 
great circulations and through 
an immense amount of adver- 
tising. 

We want an agent in every 
town and city. 

Liberal commission for every sub- 
scription, special rebates for large 
clubs, and in addition to this, $18,000 


_will be distributed among the 764 
most successful agents. 


Allof yourtime, or yourspare time, 
can be profitably utilized all Winter, 
Write to-day for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


a 
the lion’s share. They are elegantly illustrated, 
and the book making is of the highest order. 
The Red Book of Animal Stories. Selected and 
edited by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, 

Green &Co. Pp., 379. Price, $2. 

This is an altogether delightful book, hand- 
somely bound and printed, beautifully illus- 
trated, ably edited, with widely varied contents 
of a highly interesting character. Its literary 
style, though not even, is of a high order, and 
there is nothing in it which could offend. The 
young people will be fascinated by it, and it will 
find many readers amongst children of a larger 
growth. We confess to baving read it through 
with extreme interest. It would make a most 
welcome Christmas gift. Happy the household 
into which it finds its way. 


Young Robin Hood. ByG. Manville Fenn. Ilus- 
trated by Victor Venner. London: Ernest Nister; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The author of this dainty and beautifully il- 
lustrated story ranks among the chief writers 
of children’s books. He has lost none of his 
skill in the work before us. The little hero was 
the son of the sheriff of Nottingham, He was 
accompanying his father’s servants on a jour- 
ney from his aunt’s house, in Nottingham, 
when he was captured by the famous Robin 
Hood’s men and kept by them at their retreat 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWEITT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. Te, 
mae ee} PREE 
SALEM CER 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Lonisyille. 


qOU cannot afford to take chances 
in painting when, by exercising a 
little care and common sense, the 
use of mixtures of unknown composition 
and questionable value can be avoided and 
the best materials (and, as you will find, by 
far the cheapest) can be obtained. 

The best materials are Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. 


in margin are genuine. 


The brands named 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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Silver, Burdett &Company 


ANNOUNCE: 


Hawaii and Its People. 
The Land of Rainbow and Palm. By ALEXAND=R S. 
TwomBLy. 884 pp. 76 Illustrations, $1.00. 


Timely, accurate, spirited. Presents views of the heroic 
legendary period; narrates autoentic hi-tory since 1778; 
illustrates present conditions and oppor.uni ies. 


The Foundations of English Literature. 


By Prof. FreD Lrwis PaTrrEen, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 400 pages. $1.50. 


An accurate, scholarly, and remarkably readable analy- 
sis of the progress of English literature from Beowulf to 


Milton. 
The Method of Jesus. 
By Prof. AurreD WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Cobb Divinity 
School. 264 pp. $1.23. 


A devout, judicious, and progressive interpretation of 
personal religion as exemplified in the teachings of the 
Master. It is fearless in loquiry, yet reverent in faith. 


The Social Influence of Christianity. 
_By Davin J. Hitt, LL.D., Assistant Secretary of State, 
2382 pages. $1.25. 


A series of eight striking lectures showing the relation 
of Christianity t» society, labor, wealth, marriage, educa- 
tion, legislation, ete. 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 
By Epwin M. Bacon. 476 pp. 131 illustrations. $1.50. 
Stirring narratives of Pilgrim and Puritan days, pictur- 
esquely told from personal visits to historic places. 


A History of American Literature. 


By Prof. FrEep Lewis Parr, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 488 page3. $1.50. 


A critical resume of the rise and development of our 
national literature as influenced by race, epoch, and en- 
vironment. 


American Writers of To-Day. 
By Prof. Henry C. VEDDER. 330 pp. $1.50. 


Critical and sympathetic analyses cf nineteen modern 
American authors and their books, with graphic personal 


details. 
The Old Northwest: 


The Beginnings of Our Colonial System. By B. A. HINs- 
DALE, Ph.D., LL. D., University of Michigan. New edi- 
tion, revised. 420 pp. 11 colored maps. $1.75. 


The only adequate monograph on the development of a 
section which is as much a historic unit as New England. 


The Rescue of Cuba: 


An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. By AN- 
DREW S DrRapeR, LL.D, President University of 
Tilinois, 192 pp. $1.00. 


The best book on our recent war. “It reads like a 
novel,’ says Lyman Abbott. ‘It is accurate,” says Gen. 
Wesley Merritt. 


Reading: How to Teach It. 
By SananH LoviIsE ARNOLD, joint author of “Stepping 
Stones to Literature.’ 288 pp. Gilt, uncut edges. $1.00. 


A fresh, charming yolume by one who became famous 
by her own divination of the art of teaching children to 
read. Aids teachers to appreciate the trus import of the 
‘familiar task, and offers original and helpful suggestions 
for performing it. 


Doctrine and Life. 


By GxorGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D., Yale University. 
$1.25. 


“Freshness of presentation and clearness of thought 
characterize this scholarly work.”—The Churchman. 


Som: Aspects of the Religious Life of 
New England. 


By GEORGE LEON WALKER. D.D. $1.25. 


“A yivid but dispassionate and instructive picture of 
the most important phases of New England religious life 
by one familiar with the ground.”—Pror. G. P. FisHER, 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


A Harmony of the Gospels for H’storical 
Study 


By Wm. ARNOLD STErveNs, D.D., Rochester Theological 
Seminary, and Prof. Ernest DE WITT BurRTON, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 4to, 249 pp. $l.dv. 

The International S.S. Lessons for eighteen months, 
from Jan. 1, 1900, will be devoted to the study of the lire of 
Christ. For such study the best “Harmony” is that by the 
above authors. It isremarkably clear and comprehensive; 
its main divisions correspond to the natural divisions of 
Christ’s life and ministry; it renders special afd in the 
study of his discourses and sayings. 


For sale by leading bookseliers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
878-3888 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


in Sherwood Forest. The servants escaped, 
and, ashamed of their perfidy, informed his 
father that the child was dead. For a year 
Young Robin lived in Sherwood, learned to 
handle the bow,and became quite an expert in 
the woodsman’s life. At last the father gets 
the truth of the story. With armed bands he 
twice tries to catch the leader of the outlaws, 
and fails each time. Then, asa simple suppliant, 
he seeks his child and finds him. Through the 
sheriff’s appeals, the outlaw is pardoned and re- 
stored to his home, and little Robin goes home. 
The story is one that will interest the young, 
give them a taste for history, and the manliness 
of young Robin will suggest to their youthful 
minds good ideals. Asa work of the printers’, 
the binders’, and the illustrator'’s art, the book 
is excellent. It will make a capital Christmas 
present for children. 


Nancy Hanks. The Story of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Mother. By Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure. Price, 50 cts. 

With great care and considerable research the 
author of this little book has cleared up all 
doubts regarding the life of our great presi- 
dent’s mother. Descended from a long line of 
honorable ancestors who assisted in the devel- 
opment of the country, she inherited and trans- 
mitted to her famous son those traits of integri- 
ty, industry, and intelligence that helped to 
make his career so fruitful for the nation’s wel- 
fare. The book is illustrated and printed on fine 
toned paper. The publishers offer to send it to 
avy address on approval to be returned if not 
wanted. 


SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Among recent issues of ‘‘Cosy Corner Series”’ 
of charming juvenile books, we note ‘‘LITTLE 
Kine Daviz, or Kings and Priests unto God,”’ 
by Nellie Hillis; ‘A Lirrre DaveHTER OF 
Liserty,’? by Edith Robinson, and ‘‘Two LirrTLe 
Kyieuts oF Kentucky,’ By Annie Fellows 
Johnston. [L C. Page & Company, Boston. 
Price, 50cents each. Illustrated. | 


It is not often that books for children havean 
introduction by such an important p2rson as Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, but such a distinction is 
enjoyed by “Sitprpy-Time Srorizs,’’ illustrated 
by Maud Humphrey, and written by a womanas 
distinguished in her way as Mr. Depew in his— 
Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth. The publishers 
(Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons) seem to have 
appreciated the fact that the book deserved 
their finest work, and they have given it a rare 
and beautiful setting. 


‘‘ToE BEACON BIOGRAPHIES” are brief memoirs 
of eminent Americans, edited by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, prepared by writers of recognized au- 
thority. The publishers have made these little 
books most attractive in style and workman- 
ship. Each volume is 4x51¢ inches. The cover 
is limp blue cloth. A photogravure portrait 
accompanies each volume. The pap2r and 
typography are excellent. There is also a bibli- 
ography. Ten yolumes are published, and about 
as many more are in prepiration. Among the 
former are the biographies of Frederick Doug- 
las, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Phillips Brooks, 
Robert E. Lee. Among those which are yet to 
appear are U.S. Grant, Sam Houston, Stephen 
Decatur, etc. [Small, Maynard & Company, 
Boston. Price, 75 cents p2r volume. | 


“THE TALKING THRUSH,’’ and Other Tales from 
India, is one of the unique, handsome, and inter- 
esting books of the season. The stories are 
taken from a large selection of Indian Folk- 
tales, made by W. Crooke in the course of the 
ethnological survey, the provinces of India be- 
ing searched in all directions for material. This 
part of the collection relates to animals, the 
stories never having been published in any 
other English form. They have been especially 
prepared and are re-told for this publication, 
by W. H. DeRouse. The illustrations are 
striking, and the book is a very handsome, 
broad-page volume. Explanatory notes give 
the source from which the stories aretaken. It 
is altogether a very rich and rare feast. [E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. Price, $1.50.] 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


(MAIL ORDERS.) 


The variety of Christmas Cards is very bewildering. 
They are printed by the million and sold everywhere. 
It is very easy to buy Christmas Cards, such as they 
are, but it is a much more difficult task to find cards” 
that are really appropriate, with designs that are not 
an offence to good taste and sentiments, that are in 
keeping with the Church’s season. Hach year we 
make it a point to examine carefully every publish- 
er’s samples, ordering only the cards that meet these 
requirements, and are otherwise acceptable. Our 
stock is carefully selected, and offers an ample and 
artistic assortment rarely found elsewhere. ; 


Personal Inspection is Particularly Invited. 
To those who cannot call we offer a number of 


SAMPLE PACKETS. 


These are selected for mail orders, and include the 
best designs of the present year. 


BY MAIL. 
No. 1— 6 New Christmas Cards, assorted......... $0.25 
No. 2—12 New Chri:tmas Cards, asso;ted......... 


No. 3—15 Beautiful Christmas Cards, variously 

SAD OG visio cc. ccleie a winielae oteia everett 1.00 
No. 4— 6 Artistic Christmas Booklets, in colors 

throughout, assorted..........ssss006 100 
No. 5—12 Assorted Christmas Booklets, smaller 

size, LOL TEWALAE.... sxe oe sevice eeeuieele 1.00 
No. 6— 3 Handsome Color Books, with Poems and 

fine Illustrations, suitable for Pre- 

BHONCATLON. « « vicialors'sion violsiese tele tetalert aaa 1.50 
No. 7— 4 Beautiful Turnover Art Calendars for 

1900, with Quotations from the Poets 

(all different)? cv asia: «slemeietal serene 100 
No. 8— 5 Larger Art Calendars (yery handsome) 2.00 
No duplicates in any of the above packets. Designs se- 


lected from the catalogues of Prang, Kaphael Tuck, Nister, 
andthe S P.C. K. 


("Remit stamps for sums under $1.00. No extra charge 
for postage. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR SCHOOLS. 


100 Cards for.......... $1.00 | 50 Cards for........... $2.00 
100 s Eaeibrefatataraintereysie 1.50 | 50 me OO vgileta cco tetra 3.00 
100 id ine oteletoratararare 2.25 | 50 Oh o's ale eianseltLste 4,00 
100 Ss CSR AUnDO NOD 8.00 | 50 s AO Canseetn aerate 5.00 


[All these cards have appropriate Christmas 
Greetings, etc.) 


(Postage free on all orders for Cards or Calendars. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE LONDON 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP 


ANDREWES. Newly done into English from 
the recently discovered Autograph given by Andrewes 
to Laud. By the Rev. Peter G. Medd. 16mo, cloth, 
LPO CAPOS havin cache nals Sacremeete vee ot lene aemente $1.75 


GETTING READY FOR THE MISSION. 


Suggestions to Clergy who are preparing for a 
Mission in their Parishes. With a Preface by Rev. 
Canon Mason. 
ClOtD eiccinc nex sue 


SUNDAY READINGS, following the Church’s. 


Seasons, with friendly words for those in Hospi- 
tals, Infirmaries, and Sick Rooms. By Beatrice 
Waugh, "16m0, Clothi vies seec.seiaciereee Boncins 10 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: 


The Doctrine of the Twelve Aposiéles. 
Translated into English with Introduction and 


Notes. By Charles Bigg, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 80.40 


St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. By the Rev. 
B. Jackson. 16mo, cloth......... Deinaeeis se ere OLED 
The Epistie of St. Clement. By the Rev. 
John A. Fy Gregg... sve ««.s..cie asia eee $0.40 
Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book. An ¥gyp- 
tian Pontifical about A.D. 350. Translated 
from the edition of Dr. G. Wobbermin, with 


Introduction and Notes. By John Wordsworth, 
D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. 16mo, cloth....$0.60 


A SKETCH OF MEDIAEVAL CHURCH 
HISTORY. By the Rev. S. Cheetam. eae 


Ree cere meee etre ee ae wane ee se ee se eres . 


READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 
From Advent to Septuagesima. By Lady Laura 
Hampton. 16mo, cloth.......0..-snedesesnenenen $0.60 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPLE. 
In the Middle Agesin England. By the Rev. E. 


L. Cutts, D.D. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, red edges..... cb ere 0.303 00000 + sais COLO0 


May be obtained from any Bookseller, or will be sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. Young & C0.55:5 New vork: 


DEC. 9 1899 
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“THe Hongty Makers,’ by Margaret Warner 
Morley, not only gives an accouut of the struc- 
ture and habits of bees, but also goes into the 
literature of the subject, under such heads as 
“Honey,” ‘‘Mead,”’ ‘‘In Hindoo Literature,” ‘‘In 
Egypt and the East,’ ‘In Greece and Italy,” 
“In Christian and Medieval Times,” “Curious 

Customs and Beliefs.”’ The practical phase of 
the subject is given in a chapter entitled, ‘‘Bee 
Culture at Present.’? The Appendix is full of 
interesting points and explanations. [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. Price, $1 50.[ 

“LITTLE BEASTS OF FIELD AND Woon,”’ by Wil- 
liam Everet Cram, is not only pretty, but also 
practical. It is astory of personal observation 
of the characteristics and habits of many small 
animals, under the divisions of ‘Little Beasts 
and How to Find Them; Foxes, Weasels, Swim- 
mers,Squirrels.’’ The author says in his preface: 
“T have watched the daily life of the wild crea- 
tures, having spent as much timein the woods in 
mid-winter as at any other season.’ It is a great 
privilege to go with him in his rambles, as we 
are permitted to do in these excellent sketches, 
which are accompanied by many illustrations. 
{Small, Maynard & Company, Boston. | 


“THe Book OF KNIGHT AND BARBARA’’ is a series 
of stories told to children by David Starr Jordan, 
president of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and is very prettily illustrated by the children. 
Copies of the stories were given to many children 
for criticism and illustration, before the publica- 
tion of this volume. It is surely a very unique 
work, and a most valuable study of the child- 
mind. It will be as interesting to scholars and 
other mature readers as to the children them- 
selves; especially fascinating to teachers and 
parents. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 
$1.50. ] 


“Smow ON THE HuAv Lieut,’’ is the quaint title 
of a story of the great Burlington strike, by 
Cy Warman. Few men in the West during 
the eighties, and still living, have forgotten the 
great strike out of which the incidents of this 
story developed. The picture can hardly be 
overdrawn. It was a time of intense excitement 
and of wide-spread suffering, not only among 
railroad employes, but also among many other 
classes who were affected by the strike. The 
author is an expert in railroad literature, and is 
especially fitted to make a good story out of the 
material furnished by this industrial crisis, [D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Price, $1.25 ] 


“THe SHADOW OF Quone Luna,” by Dr. C. W. 
Doyle, is one of the most striking stories of the 
season, having for its field the Chinese quarter 
of San Francisco, in which abundant material 
is found of pathetic and tragic interest. ‘‘The 
best thing to do with Chinatown,” says the au- 
thor in his preface, ‘‘would be to burn it down.” 
Itis not long since he made a deep impression 
upon the reading world by his book, ‘‘The Tam- 
ing of the Jungle,’? which doubtless compares 

_ favorably with Mr. Kipling’s work. [J. B. Lip- 
‘pincott Company, Philadelphia. | 


“An APOSTLE OF THE WESTERN CHUROCH,’’ Me- 
moir of the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D.. 
first Missionary Bishop of the American 
Church, with notices of some of his contempo- 
raries, by the Rev. Greenough White, A. M., 
B.D., will be ready, Thomas Whittaxer an- 

“ nounces, Dec. 15th. Price, $1.50 net. 


Books Received 


Under this head ‘will be announced all books received 
up to the week of publication. Further notice will be 
made of such books as the editor may select to review. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & Co. 
Aaron Burr. By Henry C. Merwin. ‘5c. 
Dopp, MBAD & Co. 
The New Evangelism. By Henry Drummond. $1.50. 
E. P. DuTtTon & Co, 
The Sculptor Caught Napping. By Jane E. Cook, $1 
Honor Bright. By Mary C. Roswell. 50c. 


Tattine. By Ruth Ogden. 50c. 


The Voyage of the Mary Adair. By Frances BE. Cromp- 
ton, 60c. 


The Kingfisher’s Egg. By L. T. Meade. 50c, 
- The Temple Treasury. In two vols. $2. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
The Family of the Sun. By E. S. Holden, LL.D. 50c. 
. G. P. PUTNAM's Sons 
eigeny tins Stories. By Maud Ballington Booth. 


bites Boyoud Death. By the Rev. Minot J. Savage, 


The Wider View. By James M. Dana. 

FLEMING A. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago. 
Right Living asa Fine Art. By N. D. Hillis. 50c. 
Village Lifein China. By A. H. Smith, D.D. $2. 

A, C. ARMSTRONG & SON 
Christology of Jesus. By the Rev. James Stalker, 
D.D. $1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 


The Queen’s Twin and Other Stories. 
Jewett. $1.25. 

How Much is Left. By Washington Gladden. $1.50. 

A Young Savage. By Barbara Yechton. $1.50. 

A Century of Science. By John Fiske. $2. 

Reminiscences, 1819-1899. By Julia Ward Howe. $2.50, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


The Prince’s Story Book. By George Laurence 
Gomme. 


per ore Book of Animal Stories. By Andrew Lang. 
2. 


By Sarah Orne 


Church Work in British Columbia, a Memoir of 
pcpey Sillitoe. By the Rev. Herbert H. Gowen. 
1.75. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Encyclopedia Biblica. Vol.1. 85. 


History of N-w Testament Times in Palestine. 
Shailer Mathews. 75c. 


Wabeno the Magician. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 


The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By John 
Caird, D.D., LL.D. Two vols. 


History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 5c. 


Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 
op Whipple. 


A. C. McCLuRG & Co., Chicago 
Tales of an Old Chateau. By Margaret Bouvet. $1.25. 


FunK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne. 


By 


By Bish- 


$1.25- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
The Bible in Court. By Joseph E. Sagebeer. 


L. C. PAGE & Co., Boston 
The Voyage of the Avenger. By Henry St. John. $1.50. 


Pamphlets Received 
Some Words to Sunday School Teachers about the 
Old Testament. By Rev. J. A. Cross. 


For Eyes that Weep. By S. G. Smith. 
Revell Company.) 


Character Building Thought Power. By. R. W. Trine. 
Pastoral Letter of Bishop Wilmer. 


(Fleming H. 


Music Received 


“Sing, O Heavens!’’ Composed by Clement R. Gale, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon: An anthem for Christmas or 
general use. Pp.10. Price, 5 cts. 


Periodicals 


The Magazine of Art (Cassell & Company, 7. W. 
18th st., New York) has for its leading paper 
this month asketchof C. Napier Hemy, A. R. A., 
by Arthur Fish, an excellent study, and richly 
illustrated. The frontispiece, ‘‘Pilchards,” is a 
very striking piece of work; and the engraving 
of Hemy’s other masterpiece, ‘‘Lost,”’ is almost 
as good. This issue contains also papers on 
“Design in Linen Damask,” ‘‘Decorative Art at 
Buckingham Palace,” ‘‘The Vandyck Exhibition 
at Antwerp,” ‘Joan of Arc in Art,’’ ‘Art Sales 
for the Season,’’ and other current art subjects 
of interest. Note should be made of a good re- 
production in color of a Sketch, by Hemy. 


Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Estimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., usa. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ifl, 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & C0, 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our ‘‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free, 


SrA andes 


ee ee Also High-Crade STAINED GLASS 


COX SONS & VINING, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES, 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, 
EMBROIDERIES AND FABRICS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
COX SONS, BUCKLEY & CO. 
CHURC WINDOWS, 
FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, % Marble and Metal Work, 
56 West 8th St. (near 6th Ave.), New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM CO., Successors to 
GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Tl. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 


@ LUE TKE, 


ART - WORKER” 


Church Gushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J, & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST,, 
NEW YORK, 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Yice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co., 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The December Forum is not only ‘‘up-to-date,”’ 
but also up to high-water mark in the intellect- 
ual merit of its contents. It should find favor 
with business men and with scholarly men all 
over the English-speaking world. The Trans. 
vaal, Australia, Puerto Rico, Trusts, Fiction, 
Study of Greek, Municipal Government, Rela- 
tions with Germany, are among the papers of 
this issue, from writers of recognized authority 
in their departments. The paper on Puerto Rico 
is by a member of the Insular Commission, and 
gives much valuable information and advice. 


The article of most general interest in The 
Architectural Record, for the current quarter, is 
“The New York Capitol Building,’ a good 
description of which is given by Cuyler Rey- 
nolds. Very few have an idea of the solidity 
and beauty of this great edifice. ‘‘Some De- 
signs,” by Charles P. H. Gilbert, are given, 
showing admirable treatment of city houses, 
A partiality for projecting windows, which we 
cannot altogether commend, seems to pervade 
his work. ‘Stone in American Architecture” is 
a paper which builders as well as architects 
should read. In fact, any body who has the re- 
sponsibility of building houses should study The 
Architectural Record. A paper on ‘‘Klectric Light- 
ing in the Albany Capitol,” gives several full- 
page illustrations of artistic effects in this line. 
Even the advertisements are helpful reading to 
those who are interested in building houses. 


The cover of the December Century is sugge st- 
ive of the approaching Christmas season. Five 
tints of yellow and red are harmoniously blend- 
ed in the printing, the lettering being in black. 
The opening poem, ‘‘The Old Master,” is decor- 
ated by Edward Edwards, and illustrated by 
Louis Loeb, in a frontispiece, printed in tints. 
“The Christmas Dancers,’’ a poem embodying a 
Saxon legend, is accompanied by several full- 
page pictures in color. The holiday spirit 
breathes as well in Jacob A. Riis’ story of New 
York’s Hast Side,‘‘The Kid Hangs up His Stock- 
ing’’?; Dr. Weir Mitchell’s poem, ‘‘King Christ- 
mas and Master New Year”’’; the reproduction of 
Alden Weir’s, ‘‘A Christmas Tree,” and Thomas 
A. Janvier’s, ‘‘A Provincial Christmas Post- 
script.’? In this number Sir Walter Besant be- 
gins a series of papers on life in Kast London, 
Attention will be attracted to Marian Warner 
Wildman’s poem, ‘‘A Hill Prayer,”’ by its decor- 
ative designs by Maxfied Parish, and the 
editorial note that it won the first prize in the 
Century College Competition this year. Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ contributes 
a prose-poew, ‘‘The Judgment of Peter and Paul 
on Olympus.”’ 


Of St. Nicholas, ‘‘The Children Danced Around 
It” is the frontispiece, and the title refers, of 
course, to a Christmas tree—one that was used 
afterwards as the mast of a ship, a bear’s cave, 
and all sorts of things that grown folks would 
never have thought a Christmas tree fit for. Then 
there is “‘The Doll that Santa Claus Bought,”’ 
‘‘Krmee’s Christmas Doll,’”’ and ‘‘Christmas on 
the Home Station’’—a naval story. Marie von 
Vorst admits us to the home and studio of the 
‘nainter in ordinary to children,’’ the extraor- 
dinarily clever, and successful French artist, 
Boutet de Monvel. Many of M. de Monvel’s 
pictures of children are reproduced. In ‘'The 
Lost Colony’? we see the first of a series of 
colonial story-and-travel sketches by Elbridge 
S. Brooks. Short stories, verses, and pictures 
crowd each other in the teeming pages of this 
magazine, which has been enlarged by eight 
pages, and will not be diminished in size during 
the coming year. 


With the December number, Harper’s Magazine 
begins its hundredth volume, and enters upon 
the last six months of its fiftieth year. This 
Christmas number, by-the-way, ought to be re- 
membered for a long time, if for only one thing; 
that, is Mark Twain’s short story, ‘‘The Man 
that Corrupted Hadleyburg.”? The majority of 
readers will probably consider this the best 
tale Mark Twain has ever written. The series 
of “Darky Devil Tales,” by Virginia Frazer 
Boyle, which is to run during the coming year, 
if we can judge from the first of the series, 


“Dark er de Moon,” will take a distinctive place 
in darky folk lore. The series will be illustrated 
in A. B. Frost’s weirdest manner. The chief 
feature of the hundredth volume will doubtless 
be Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, ‘‘Eleanor,’’ 
which will begin in the January number and run 
through twelve months. It is said that it is, in 
the main, purely a love-story. The-scene is laid 
in an old Italian villa on the Campagna, and the 
interest centres in the love of an American girl 
and an English woman for the same man. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Church Standard 

A Broken Ipou.—‘‘Well,’’ said Abraham Lin- 
coln, after wading through a prosy and ponder- 
ous pamphlet, ‘for the people who like that kind 
of reading, that’s just the kind of reading they 
would like.» Such acomment might be made 
on Lord Rosebery’s speech on the Cromwell 
statue. There are people who think it wise, 
statesmanlike, and broad for a government to 
indorse all that has been done to effect its de- 
struction. For instance,a government with a 
Church, a monarchy, and a Parliament, may 
praise a rebel who overturned the Church, killed 
the soyereign, and substituted military for Par- 
liamentary control. Lord B-aconsfield silenced 
a flippant dean who inveighed against dogmas 
by saying: ‘No dogmas, no deans.’? There 
would have been no premiers and peerages had 
Cromwellism become a fixture. It is a very 
cheap form of clap-trap that flatters agitators 
by flattering the greatest and most dangerous 
agitator England ever knew. Cromwell had 
good traits, no doubt; but his life work may be 
summed up in two statements—he destroyed the 
old Constitution of his country, and substituted 
military despotism in its place. Lord Rosebery 
would find it no easy task to produce one ele- 


‘ment of constitutional freedom which his idol 


did not seek to destroy. 


The Churchman 


A Lone Pasroratn.—The resignation of Dr. 
Storrs from the pastorate that he has held with 
honor for fifty-three years, deserves commemo- 
ration. His service is almost unequalled in its 
length and sustained dignity in modern religious 
life. Dr. Storrs has been a leading and restrain- 
ing spirit, not alone in the Congregational body, 
but in all Evangelical Churches, and he was per- 
haps the most finished pulpit orator of his day. 
He is of a family of ministers. His great-grand- 
father had been a Revolutionary chaplain, his 
grandfather a pastor for thirty-three years, his 
father for sixty-three,in less strenuous days than 
those that are now closing for the son. Dr, 
Storrs went from college to the law, which he 
studied with Rufus Choate; but he soon turned 
to theology, was graduated at Andover in 1845, 
and in the next year assumed his first and only 
charge, the church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn. 
For years identified with a religious journal, he 
has been always an active publicist, and con- 
spicuous in all movements toward higher mu- 
nicipal and national life. He has done his work 
manfully, and we trust he may live yet many 
years to enjoy the ‘honor, love, obedience, 
troops of friends” that he has so richly merited. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS — 


OF MUSIC 


Before you buy a present, send a 
postal card request for. our special 
catalogues of music. They are full of 
suggestions for presents for singers, 
pianists, violinists, flutists, guitarists, 
mandolinists, banjoists, and music — 
lovers. 


Fe sure that you mention the voice or in- 
strument for which music is wanted. 


Catalogues are sent free. 


The Latest Music by 
Eminent American Compesers. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year, Postpaid. |, 
Single Copies, 25c. 16-PaGe SUPPLEMENT OF | 
New Musio by celebrated cowposers, with } 


each number. Agenis wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Published monthly. Subscription, 25c. a Year. 
- Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


Oliver Ditson Co., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


Oliver Ditson Company = ~ Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Company- New York 
J. E. Ditson & Company = Philadelphia 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, ete. 

Address, Rey. WM. B. HAMILTON, REoToR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago, 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Church Furnishers and Decorators, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PEOPLE 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 


‘fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 


daily, via Wisconsin Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 
elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 
and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


preci aaoie t ee oe SOHN Lewis 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to EwIs 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


Nelson’s American-Made 
aaa Prayer Books 


Paper. 


and Hym nals 


Beautifully Printed on Fine White and Celebrated India 
Numerous Editions. ; 


The Churchman says: 
“Tn our opinion, the workmanship of these volumes challenges comparison with, if.it 
does not actually excel, that of similar books printed anywhere else in the world.” 


The Living Church says: 
“One has to see and handle the books to know how beautiful they are.” 


IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. — 


Write for catalogue to 


-DEc. 9, 1897 


The Diving Church 


The ‘bousebold 


The Passing of Gray Rabbit 


RAY RABBIT was the oldest rabbit in 
the warren, and he bad just waked up 

in the long, cool grass of the meadow, where 
he had been lying with his ears shut up and 
laid along his back, and his nose between 
bis fore paws. It was too hot to go regularly 
to bed—one of those days, as he said,‘‘when 
the bedclothes looked as if they had been 
kicking about all night, and the pillow 
-hasn’t had a wink of sleep.’’ So he was go- 
ing to ‘‘lie out” where he was in the meadow. 


_ He had already scratched his head on both 


sides very carefully and sleepily, and had 
stretched himself out so long to yawn that 
he looked like a rabbit skin, and he was just 
wondering whether he should go and havea 
light breakfast of carrot tops in the garden 
close by, or stay and pick out the young 
clover growing amongst the hay, when a 
strange thing happened. Gray Rabbit heard 
a whirring noise at the bottom of the pad- 
dock. And it did not stop, but went on, 
whirr-rr-rr-rr. Dragon-flies overhead? Oh, 
no, for there were men’s voices talking to 
horses. And the noise grew fainter and 
fainter, and just as Gray Rabbit felt sure it 
was gone altogether, it grew louder and 
louder and louder, and came closer and clos- 
er and closer. And he squatted down as 
flat as he could, and kept his ears quiet, and 
the thing that whirred came past him. 

He heard a man talking to horses quite 
plainly, but he saw nothing. Then the noise 
died away in the distance again, and Gray 
Rabbit scratched his head thoughtfully, 
wondered over the thing that had happened, 
and was just going to nibble off a tuft of 
young clover, when—whirr-rr-rr—he heard 
the thing coming again. And again the 
sound grew fainter, and again it grew 
louder, and came closer and closer and 
passed. And Gray Rabbit saw the top of a 
man go by; he was high up in the air and 
moved slowly past, whirring all the time. 
This was even more wonderful. Gray Rab- 
bit had never, ali the number of times he 
had peered out from among tall grass at 
men passing by, on foot, on horses, and in 
carts, seen anything like this man who sat 
in the air and whirred as he went along. 
Never! 

Just then Madam Pheasant came by with 
her head bent low. ‘‘Chuck! Chuck!’’ she 
said nervously, and ten gawky young pheas- 
ants, with all their heads down, followed at 
her tail. 

‘“Whither away so fast?” said Gray Rab- 
bit jauntily, as a man of the world who had 
seen things in his time, ‘“‘is thesky falling?’ 

“Chuck! Chuck!” said the pheasant in an 
agitated, hurried way, and the last of the 
ten gawky youngsters disappeared from his 
view. 

“Always was a silly old mollyccddle,” 
said Gray Rabbit, taking a mouthful of grass 
just to assure himself that he was not get- 
ting nervous. ‘‘I wonder what she's in such 
a fright about?” 

But he sat where he was. Experience 
had taught him in all previous dangers, 
that sitting still until compelled to run was 
always the safest thing todo. And he heard 
‘the noise rising and falling far away, and 
then it came closer and grew louder, and 
the man in the air went byagain. And this 
time Gray Rabbit thought he saw the top 
of a horse in front of the man, 


But the thing went away again just as be- 


fore, and his spirits, as before, began to re- 
vive, and the larks came running through 
the grass past him. 


‘‘Whitber away,” said he quite bravely, 
“is the sky falling?” — 

But the larks said nothing; they ran a lit- 
tle further, chirping, so it seemed, very sad- 
ly, and then flew up into the sky, and Gray 
Rabbit saw them flying round and round, 
but neither of them wassinging. 

“That’s odd,” thought he, ‘‘for the larks 
have a nest full of young ones near the edge 
of the meadow.”’ 

And whirr-rr-rr came the thing again, 
and a young rabbit, nearly out of its wits 
with fright, came creeping along. And Gray 
Rabbit felt quite glad of the company, even 
of so smalla bunny. So he said, ‘'Stop, stop, 
where are you going? “What are you fright- 
ened at?” And the litle one who had great 
respect for the oldest inhabitant, stopp d. 

“Listen,” it whispered. Whirr-rr-rr came 
the thing. 

“Oh!” said the old one, ‘‘that’s nothing. 
I've heard it ever so often this morning, 
and though it comes it always goes away 
again. There’s aman—” and he suddenly 
stopped. For this time he could see quite 
plainly there was aman sitting on some- 
thing, and driving two horses, who nodded 
their heads at'every step. And Gray Rab- 
bit could see that their manes and tails were 
long, and looked as if they had been bleached 
by sun and rain. He saw too, that as the 
man passed, the hay between himself and 
the man grew much thinner; indeed, he 
could see now right across the meadow to the 
hedge. Heheard, too, another sound that 
he had not heard before, a whispering, lisp- 
ing sound in the grass that went by with the 
man. 

“There” said he to the small bunny, ‘‘I 
told you it would go away. All you have to 
do is to lie quite quiet and do nothing, and 
things will go away—most of them.” 


And the small bunny thanked him grate- 
fully, and seeing Gray Rabbit scratch his 
ear with a hind foot—just to show that he did 
not allow miraculous occurrences to make 
any difference in his ordinary conduct took 
heart of grace and scratched its ear, too. 


So there they sate, the little rabbit in the 
shadow of its reverend relative, just behind 
the big one, and listened to the rising and 
falling of the sound in the ups and downs of 
the sloping meadow. And listening, they 
became aware that it was again coming up 
to them, and the whirr-rr grew louder and 
louder and louder, The small rabbit could 
not, for the life of it, help sitting up just a 
little and looking at the thing as it came 
along: 

How slowly it moved! and the horses 
bobbed their heads at every step, and 
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whisked their tails, and, strange to say, the 
hay, as the horses passed, bowed down and 
lay flat. The bunny could see that the 
meadow was all empty in front of it, and still 
the thing came on, never changing the tone 
of its voice, and the horses bobbed at every 
step. It was very solemn, the little rabbit 
thought, and very exciting. 

And Gray Rabbit saw everything,too, but 
besides the man and the horses he heard, 
coming along through the grass, the same 
hissing noise he had heard the last time. 
He could not understand it, but it wasa 
very suspicious sound, and perplexed him. 
So he laid his ears flat along either side of his 
head, and got his feet well up under him, 
so as to be ready to make his famous jump 
at the first sign of danger. And the hissing 
noise came nearer and nearer and nearer. 
How thin the grass was getting! how— 
Something touched his fur! And the little 
bunny saw its great-grandsire makea motion 
as of jumping, when Dilip! 

Gray Rabbit’s head went off all by itself! 
And the hay bowed down and lay flat, cover- 
ing up its body. 

And a great fear, out of all proportion to 
the size of its little person, seized upon the 
bunny, and it fled. What had happened to 
Gray Rabbit it never knew, for before next 
hay time it died from a sudden attack of 
Bang-Bang, and so it never had another 
chance of seeing a hay-making machine.— 
The Contemporary Review. 


Adopting Children 


HERE is at least one woman in New York 

to-day who does not believe in heredity. 
She believes that human nature does not 
depend so much for its development upon 
antecedents as upon surroundings; that man- 
kind holds the secret of its destiny in its own 
hands. She draws her optimistic conclusions 
from long and careful observation of some 
5,000 children, all of whom, to use the Na- 
poleonic phrase, have been their own an- 
cestors, They all had ancestors at one time, 
in most cases drunkards, thieves, or murder- 
ers, but very few of them—to be spacific, 
only ten per cent.—show any indication of 
that early disadvantage. Ninety per cent. 
are educated, refined, law-abiding, and pros- 
perous. The larger number have children 
of their own who, in spite of all modern 
theories of heredity, show no resemblance to 
the grandmothers and grandfathers now in 
Potter’s field. To ccme to the point at once, 
these 5,000 men and women belong to that 
peculiar class known as adcpted children; 
and the woman who watches their career 
with such\a benevolent eye, has spent the 
better part of her life as matron of a public 
institution that makes the adoption of chil- 
dren its special care. 

“No,” she says, ‘‘I suppose the average 
New Yorker has no adequate notion of the 
great number of children adopted in this 
city every day—of the antecedents of these 
poor, homeless waifs, of the homes into 
which they fall, and of their subsequent 
careers, And yet it forms one of the most 
useful and hopeful chapters in the contempo- 
rary history of this great city. In ninety 
cases out of one-hundred, I am willing to 
take the child of the most abandoned par- 
ents, and, providing I can have the guidance 
of his childhood: and youth, am perfectly 
willing to assume all the responsibility for 
his career. 

“There is a large number of people who 
agree with me, as is proved by the fact that 
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thousands of children of these homes of vice 
are adopted by progressive and cultured 
people every year. Itis a great revelation, 
the readiness with which these men and 
women take into their homes the little de- 
generates, adopt them legally as their own 
daughters and sons, and show them every 
attention and care. 

‘One of these cases comes to mind now 
—that of one of the most famous Ameri- 
can statesmen of the past thirty years. He 
was childless himself, and it was to supply 
this void that he applied to us. 1 shall 
never forget the afternoon that Mr. —— and 
his wife appeared at the home to select the 
child they were to make their own. They 
intended to take only one child; but just as 
an experiment, I showed them a pair of 
twin-girls that a few days before had been 
rescued from the slums. My visitors were 
so delighted with them that they decided to 
adopt the little girls forthwith. They were 
not permitted to do this in ignorance, but 
were carefully informed of the babies’ p2di- 
gree, that their father and mother were 
both besotted in sin and crime, and that 
there was hardly any evil tendency known 
to science that were not a part of their in- 
heritance. This made no difference to my 
guests, however; they had faith in them- 
selves, and in the two dainty little creatures 
before them, and did not waver. 

“They have never had any reason to 
repent their act. In a year or two one of the 
little girls died, but her sister grew up to be 
a credit to her distinguished foster-parents. 
The affection in which she was held is shown 
by the reply I received to my request for the 
annual report of the child’s progress, a few 
years after she left the home, which all 
these foster-parents are obliged to make. 
‘We do not like to make the report,’ Mr. 
— wrote. ‘In every sense of the word the 
child is ourown. These annual reports are 
only unpleasant reminders of the fact that 
she is not our own flesh and blood; and we do 
not wish to be reminded of that.’ Inasmuch 
as Mr. —— was then the leading member of 
a President’s cabinet, and one of the fore- 
most statesmen of the time, we acceded to 


his request. The child is now a woman with 
children of her own, and the comfort of her 
foster-father’s declining years. 

‘There are always plenty of good and 
righteous people who are willing to take the 
risk, and who seldom find occasion to repent, 
childless couples whose love of children 
amounts toa passion. They are not always 
young or middle-aged, and in many cases 
they are gray-haired couples who have lost 
an only child, and who seek some compensa- 
tion for the deprivation in this way. Thou- 
sands of homeless New York babies are prc- 
vided every year with good homes in the 
Western and Pacific States—and provided 
not only with homes, but with loving 
parents who assume towards them all the re- 
sponsibilities one assumes towards one’s own 
flesh and blood.—The N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L, FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER VI. 

ee passed without Virginia again 

approaching the subject of Dick Hardy, 
and when Madge tried to lead her to talk of 
her brother, she grew suddenly reserved, 
and almost petulant. 

“Never mind what I said, Madge,” she 
said, pushing back her hair from her fore- 
head with a quick, impatient gesture. ‘It 
cannot be helped now, and I ought not to 
have told you.” 

And Madge nodded, and said nothing, but 
she did a lot of thinking, and Mr. Hardy 
caught a pair of brown eyes watching him 


 questioningly several times during the day, 


and wondered what their owner was think- 
ing of so seriously. 

After school on Monday the Sisterhood 
girls gathered in full force in the nest to 
hear Eleanor’s idea. There had been an 
election of officers held at the beginning of 
the new year, and Virginia became presi- 
dent by a unanimous vote, with Madge as 
secretary, and Mollie as treasurer. Per- 
haps it was this official combination which 
was in a measure accountable for the close 
companionship of the trio since the election. 
Mollie declared that it was her duties alone 
that called her to the big house on the bluff 
so frequently, but Dave and Art. held a dif- 
ferent opinion, and said: ‘‘Cookies and choc- 
Olate, and her ladyship’s smiles.” 

There was very little formal business to 
this Monday meeting; in fact, there never 
was very much to any of the S. D. S. assem- 
blies. Jerry said that the girls did not know 
as much about parliamentary law as the 
Excelsior skeleton did, but Eleanor would 
always reply,after all,they managed to reach 
the result as quickly and satisfactorily as 
any dignified function presided over by Ar- 
thur in all his majesty. 

“Just call the roll, Madge, and skip the 
minutes,” ordered the president briefly, 
when all were ready to listen. ‘‘We want to 
hear what Nell has to say.” 

Madge complied, and when she had fin- 
ished, the girls turned expectantly to Elean- 
or. Some way she had seemed from the 
very first to be the backbone of the Sister- 
hood. It was her firm, frank advice and 
never failing practical common-sense which 
had kept the spirit of contention and rest- 
less irresolution out of the club, and many a 
time when Mollie and Evelyn had plunged 
into an argument, a quiet word from her had 
warded off the shadow of a quarrel. 

Although she was only seventeen, she 
seemed older, because of her way of taking 
herself and the world so seriously. She was 
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for a few weeks at the cottages on the lake 
shore. Now wouldn’t it be splendid if we 
could arrange it in some way to have a little 
summer home for poor children and waifs. 
There are steamers running all summer 
from here to Chicago, and Mr. Stanley would 
help us. I think that it would be a great 
work if we only had two or three a week to 
look after, and that would be something 
really worth doing.” 

‘‘But what could the boysdo, Nell?” asked 
little Alice Jardine. 

“Why, I thought that they could help 
look after the boy waifs, and see that they 
had a good time, teach them to fish and 
swim, and all that kind of thing, while we 
looked after the girls. We would want tents 
or something right down there among the 
ravines and bluffs on the lake shore.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Virginia's soft, slow voice asked: 

‘How would Bonnie Castle do?” 

“Virgine, you don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
Eleanor, and Mollie nearly tumbled off her 
perch on top of the bookcase, in her excite- 
ment of the announcement of such an offer. 

“Of course I do,” replied Virginia, laugh- 
ingly. “You know mamma is going East 
this summer, and papa and I will be all 
alone, and he never cares to stay down at 
the cottage. I know he will give it to me, 
and then we could carry out the whole plan, 
and the children could have a jolly time 
down there.” 


‘‘Well, I should say they would,” gasped 
Mollie, finding her tongue at last. “It's 
immense, Nell! Just think of having a lot 
of po r little crazy tads to scrub clean, and 
let roll round in the sand, and give them a 
whiff of real woods. Maybe some of them 
never saw ravines or fished, or were even 
cleanall at once. Talk about mission work!” 


‘Yes, exactly; talk about a lot of girls 
without a bit of experience starting in to 
civilize a lot of little heathens,” and Evelyn’s 
tone was quite grieved over the sudden 
startling responsibility which threatened 
the Sisterhood. ‘‘Even if we could have 
Bonnie Castle, how could we look after 
everything? There you would have to feed 
them, and attend to their coming over by 
boat, and go to Chicago to hunt them up, and 
then maybe get some Italians, or—oreven 
Chinese, who might bring some disease over, 
and we’d all be down with it. I don’t think 
it’s safe.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks and shoe strings,” ex- 
claimed Mollie. ‘‘We can put you into a 
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~The Test of Time. 


A recent canvass of the United States 


not at all like easy-going, indolent Jerry, 
and he would often say to the boys: 

“Wish I wasa born regulator like Nell. 
She just sits and digs up ideas for bait, and 
then goes fishing with them.” 

This time, to judge from the happy earnest 
look on her face, as she prepared to unfold 
her latest scheme, the idea wasa particular- 
ly good one. 

“Tt’s about our summer work,” she began. 
‘What Bobbie said about the orphan asylum 
made me think of it first. You know how 
- every year the boys go off and camp out dur- 
ing vacation time, and most of us go down 
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glass case, Evelyn, and set you on the piano 
stool, and let you do your share that way. 
‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast.’ That’s what Art. says when I get 
angry, and then he sings ‘Down on the Sua- 
wanee River.’ How would that do for you?” 

‘‘Hivelyn could do that if she would,” said 
Eleanor quickly. ‘‘And it would help out 
wonderfully, because children are so fond of 
music, and I know we could have the little old 
organ in our back parlor. Mother was say- 
ing the’ other day that it was no good now 
that the piano is there.” 

Evelyn’s delicate face had flushed at Mol- 
lie’s words with their little sting of good- 
natured ridicule, but it cleared up in an in- 
stant when Hleanorspoke. Ifthere was one 
special thing that she loved it was music, 
and all the girls knew no one in the club 
could play like Evelyn when she could be 
coaxed to doso. 

“T would like to do that,’ she said, con- 
tentedly, and Mollie smiled broadly, and an- 
nounced that she would accompany her on 
the banjo, which was the only thing she 
could play, and that was Dave's.” 

“Taying all teasing and fun aside,” Vir- 
ginia began, ‘‘we can do that, girls, and 
we must get to work atit rightaway. It is 
the last of February, and we want to talk 
to Mr. Stanley, and hear what the boys 
think of it, and whether they will help. And 
I will speak to papa to-night after dinner. 
Listen.” 

The front door shut downstairs, and some 
one passed through the lower hall, whistling 
softly. 

‘‘Tt’s Tony, home from the bank,” Madge 
said, and she called, ‘‘Tony, come on up here 
a minute!”’ 

Tony obeyed, but when he saw all the 
girls, his face flushed the same way that 
Madge’s did sometimes, and he stood in the 
doorway with a comical look in his brown 
eyes, and his dimples deepening into a 
smile. 

‘‘We want you to tell the boys that we’ve 
settled everything, and they are to all go to 
our house to-morrow, and hear about it,” 
Mollie said hastily. ‘‘Tell Dave and Art, I 
said so.” 

‘And Madge and Nell and Mollie can tell 
them all about it,” Virginia added. 

Tony delivered the message faithfully, 
when he met the boys going skating later. 

“That's always the way with girls,” Jerry 
said, reflectively. ‘‘They ask you to joinin 
something, and then they go off and fix it all 
up among themselves, and when it is all 
cooked, they come and tell you to eat it, and 
you haven’t had a single finger in the pie. 
If it’s an orphan asylum—”’ 

“We'll say bless you, my children, and 
run,” finished Bobbie. 

(To be continued.) 


Only A Beetle 

BY SYBIL DAWSON 
(6 TACK! What are you doing?” cried 
Aunt Dorothy, one morning as she 
looked out of the dining-room and saw her 
little nephew stamping hard on the side- 


walk. 
“Oh, nothing, Aunty! 


ing a horrid old beetle.” 

“Come here, Jack, and sit on this bench 
with me; tell me, if you were to make a very 
pretty kite, would you like me to take a pair 
of scissors and destroy it?” asked Aunt 
Dorothy. 

“Why, no! What a funny question!” And 
Jack laughed aloud. 


I was just squash- 


“But, Jack, do you suppose that God likes 
to see a little boy wilfully destroying a little 
beetle that He took pains to make?” 

Jack looked slightly confused. ‘‘It was 
only a beetle, Aunty. Of course, I wouldn’t 
hurt a cat or a dog or any nice animal.” 

“But Jack, dear, don’t you know that God 
has a use for all His creatures, even beet- 
les?” 

‘‘Why, what use are beetles, Aunty?” 

‘*Well, Jack, beetles are nature’s scaven- 
gers. You know what a scavenger is, don’t 
you?” 

Jack nodded, but said: ‘‘I don’t see how a 
beetle could empty an ash-barrel!” 

“They don't empty barrels, Jack; but 
wherever they find a dead animal, a little 
birdie, or a field-mouse, they begin digging 
with their flat heads, using them as shovels, 
all round the little bird. Then they throw the 
earth up around him, and when he is in a 
sufficiently deep grave, the beetles climb 
out, and shove the earth back on top of him, 
and that is “the way beetles are useful; for 
you know well enough, Jack, that a dead 
animal is neither pleasant to see, or whole- 
some to smell.” 

‘Aunty, I’m awfully sorry I killed that 
beetle, and I’m going to watch and see if I 
can’t see them at work.” 

‘““That’s right, dear! You see that God 
has work for every one to do—even a beetle, 
a horrid old beetle!” 


SCHOOL TEACHER 
Pulled Down Hill. 


“JT relied on coffee so much to keep me 
up, having been told that it was a ‘mild 
stimulant’, that I hardly knew what to do 
when I found it was really pulling me down 
hill. My sleep was badly broken at night, 
and I was all unstrung. Am a school 
teacher, and was exceedingly nervous. 

“When it became evident that [ was ina 
very bad condition, I was induced to leave 
off coffee, and try Postum Food Coffee. 
Mother made it first, but none of us could 
endure it, it was so flat and tasteless. She 
proposed to throw the package away, but I 
said: ‘Suspend judgment until we have 
made it strictly according to directions.’ 
It seems she had made the Postum like she 
always made coffee, taking it off the stove 
as soon as it began to boil. Mother was so 
prejudiced against it that she did not care 
to try itagain, but I got sister to make the 
Postum next morning strictly according to 
directions; that is, allow it to boil full fif- 
teen minutes after the boiling begins. 

‘“‘We were all amazed at the difference. 
Sister said it was better coffee, to her taste, 
than the old; and father, who is an elderly 
gentleman, and had used coffee all his life, 
appeared to relish the Postum as well as my 
little brother, who took to it from the first. 

“Hor a while mother clung to her old fa- 
vorite, although she was sick more or less 
of the time. 
drank a cup of Postum by mistake, believ- 
ing it to be coffee. We joked her. so much 
about it, because she did not discover the dif- 
ference, that she finally admitted she had 
occasionally taken a sip of the Postum Cof- 
fee, and from that time she proposed to use 
it altogether. Her health has been very 
greatly improved, and we are all strong ad- 
vocates of Postum. Please omit my name 
from publication.” , Flagler, Colo. 
Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd,, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Finally, one morning, she’ 


“Good Beginnings 
Make Good Endings.” 


You ate making a good beginning when 
you commence to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for any trouble of your blood, stomach, 
kidneys or liver. Persistently taken, this 
great medicine will bring you the good end- 


Never Disappoints , 


oh, FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED, 


Personal examination of Sec 
IMPROVED Thirteen Years’ Experience. 


FARMS ONLY. Tho most careful investigation courted. 
W. &, WILLIAMSON. LJSBON. NORTH DAKOTA, 


Pettijohn's "80" 


FOOD 
CARRIAGE BUYERS °4'.Stf,ciotEx: 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world se)l- 
ing direct to the consumer, ELKHART HARNES 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


UBBER STAMPS vse 


AND SOLID RUBBER TYPE. 
Hand Stamps, Self-Inkers, Numberers, Steneils, 
Daters, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 


CANADIAN EXCURSIONS 
Via Wabash Line 


On Dee. 14th, 15th, 16 ih, and 17th, the Wabash 
will sell holiday excursion tickets from Chicago 
to Canadian points at one lowest first-class fare 
for the round trip. The tickets will be good re- 
turning until Jan: 6, 1900 Wagner sleepers, 
pilace day coaches, and free reclining Chair 
Cars. Write for maps, time cards, rates, and 
full information. F. A. Patmer, A G.P.A, 
Wabash Ticket Office. 97 Adams St., Cnicago. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


Midland Route. 


VIA OMAHA - COLORADO SPRINGS 
SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN, and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Every Friday Night 


A THROUGH TOURIST CAR 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO LEAVES T&E 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry 


Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 10:35 p.m., 


connecting with all trains from the East, carrying 

First and Second-Class Passengers for Colorado, 

Utah, Nevada, and all points in California. 
Reserve Sleeping Car Accommodations Early. 


TOURIST CAR BERTH RATE ONLY $6.00. 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 95 ADAMS ST. 


Bind Your Copies ° 


Che Diving Church. 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to : 


The Living Church, 


53. Dearborn Street, Chicago, © 
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Finance and Commerce 


eee clearings for the country at large still 
show gains over last year. In fact compari- 
sons with New York show the general produc- 
tive and distributive business of the country, 
has gained more in the past year than the busi- 
ness at speculative centres. There are very few 
complaints. Retailers grumble somewhat about 
the effects of unseasonable mildness upon the 
demand for certain classes of goods, but as a 
rule, business in every line continues satisfac- 
tory. In woolen and cotton trades demand is 
active, and prices firm, and tending up. Iniron 
the demand still presses upon available supplies, 
and manufactures are contracting well into the 
next year. The French and Russian govern- 
ments arein the market for large orders for rail- 
way equipment, and it seems more than likely 
that a fair proportion will be placed in this 
country. Transportation reports show that al- 
though the eastward movement of agricultural 
products is not large, yet the railway earnings 
as a whole are up to the capacity of the roads, 
The holiday trade promises to be the largest on 
record. In wheat and corn the downward ten- 
dency in price continues. In wheat European 
markets are fully as‘weak as our own, and no 
improvement in demand is therefore in sight. 
In corn an abundance of fall pasturage every 
where, has not only lessened the actual immed i- 
ate demand, but has also created a sentimental 
feeling in favor of lower prices. The money sit- 
uation continues to be the factor of principal in- 
terest, and the one toward which the public at 
tention is directed. The offer of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buy twenty-five millions of gold 
bonds was accepted, to the extent of eighteen 
millions. The funds thus realized have placed 
the New York banks in a technically better 
financial position, but money still remains at 
about 6 per cent. in Wall street, and it is not 
clear just what is going to make it easier. The 
Treasury has extended its offer to buy the bal- 
ance of seven millions of bonds to Dec. 23d, but 
stiff rates for money prevailing throughout the 
country, very much easier rates in New York 
are hardly probable. The Bank of England in- 
creased its discount rate to 6 per cent. the past 
week, and strict rates for money in London are 
reactively advanced. In Berlin also the rate is 
6 per cent.,and in Paris from 3% per cent. up- 
wards. While the financial situation does not 
appear alarming, yet it is critical to some degree 
at least. Just what this ultimate effect of the 
necessarily large falling offin the South African 
contribution to the world’s gold supply may be, 
it would be difficult to fortell, but if long con- 
tinued it would seem that eventually it must 
prove to be important. The currency bill pre- 
pared for and adopted by the Caucus Committee 
of Republican Congressman, has been made 
public. It provides primarily for the gold 


One-Half Saved. 


Gold Dust cleans 
everything about the 
house better, with 
half the effort, in 
half the time and at 
half the cost of 
soap or any other 
cleanser. 
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Send for free booklet—“ Golden Rules 
for Housework.’’ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago St.Louis NewYork Boston 


Educational Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VIRGINIA 


Home School, Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. LAURA OsBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses of{ nstruction. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1446 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Il), 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
REy. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

ReEy. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHICAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
THE SISTER SUPERIOE. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“The most popular Hymnal ever placed before the pub- 
lic.”"—Bishop’s Letter, Louisville. Ky. 
With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A.H. Noyes Headmaster. 


PHYSICIANS recommend the use of Mellin’s 
Food for feeble infants unable to digest the or- 
dinary foods that have starchy elements in their 
composition, and also they advise it as a most 
useful and valuable addition to the diet of per- 
fectly healthy children. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Mary's Hall, Diocesan School for Girls, 


In the healthful climate of Minnesota. Bishop WHIPPLE, 
Rector. Miss CAROLINE WRI@HT EELLS, Principal. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesley. Terms, $350 per year. For cata 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any 


standard, ‘That the standard unit of value | lovuc  addrone ST. MARY'S HALL. Faribault. | ernie ner pondiag two new -paid-in-nd vance 
should beas now, the dollar, and shall consist of subscriptions to Tus Living Cuurce, plus 20 
25-8 grains of gold, ninetenths pure,” etc. It ents for carriage 

MICHIGAN 


provides also for maintaining the ‘parity’? be— 
tween the government issues of silver and gold; 
for issue by the National Banks of notes up to 
the par value of bonds deposited. Ic abolishes 
the present tax on circulation, and in place of it 
substitutes a tax of 1-10 of 1 percent. on its capi- 
tal surplus and undivided profits. It also pro- 
vides against the ‘endless chain” for withdraw- 
ing gold from the Treasury, by directing that 
notes so redeemed in gold shall only be re-issued 
for gold. It also provides for the chartering of 
National Banks in towns of less than 2,000 popu- | 
lation. So far it is most criticised because it 
does not provide some better plan for expanding 
the currency to meet just such expansion in gen- 
eral business, as at the moment exists. 


Gail Borden 857 INFANT Foop. 
Eagle Brana Condensed Milk 
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Church Plans 
For Sale 


The plans of an Eastern church 
are offered for sale, providing 
for an edifice of wood, strictly 
on Gothic lines, with tower 13x17 
feet at base, and 56 feet high; 
body of church 65x88 feet, with 
clerestory and open roof, sup- 
ported by trusses. Cost of com- 
pleted structure, $5,000. Partic- 
ulars can be obtained of 


G. B., care of The Living Charch. 
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’ s ’ 
University School of Music. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
tary. 


% 


NEW YORK—STATE 


‘ y 64th 
Riverview Academy ‘%!. 

Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

f Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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. The General Theological 
& Seminary, 
& 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 


FG. Lown 


5 ene 
MEMBER B’d Trade, Chicago, 
New York andChicago | Bonds, Stocks, 


Steck Exchanges and Provisi 
Chicago Ba. of Trade. "Bais. | 


Chelsea Sqaare, New York. 


% The Academic Year began on Wednesday in 
# the September Ember Week. 

% SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
# UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
% cal Seminaries. 

b« The requirements for admission and other par- 
& 

& 

% 
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ticulars can be had from 
The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Dean 
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yeu would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn't you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’”’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 
years sometimes. 


Our ‘‘Index’’ describes @22 lamps and _ their 
Proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNEXCELLED ELORIDA SERVICE 


via 


WM Wi 


Railway 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 
Cincinnati and Jacksonville ) 
Cincinnati and Tampa - 
Louisville and Jacksonville \ 


Southern 


via Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Macon, 
Jesup, and 
Plant System. 


St. Louis and Jacksonville, 
via Louisville, Chattanooga, and Jesup. 


Kansas City and Jacksonville, 
via Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Jesup. 


Cincinnati to Jacksonville, 
via Asheville, ‘‘The Land of the Sky.”’ 


* SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS, WITH DINING AND OBSER- 
VATION CARS, CINCINNATL TO JACKSONVILLE. 


For particulars ,write or call on any of the undersigned, 
who will gladly furnish rates, schedules, and other infor- 
mation. 

J. M. Cup, Traffic Manager, 
Washington. D. C. 


We Hi. Tayiom, AGP cAL, Cc. A Barry, T. P. A., 
Louisville, Ky. Loutsville, Ky. 


J.C, Beam, Jr., N. W.P. A., 80 Adams St., Chicago, IJ. 


Che Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


W. A. Turk, G. P. A. 
Washington, D.C. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81 50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and Crothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D.C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
¥F., st., N. W. 

ADVERTISING RATEHS.—Twenty-five cents a line, 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXCHANGE.—When payment is made hy check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for excnuvge. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

CHANGE OF ADDREsS.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 
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USANDs o. ,, SALAD 


, S 
UNT) PEOPLE A SALAD oy 
TL DELIciousLy SAVORED wi 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 


WHEN BUYING, NOTE THE SIGNATURE-~ 
LEA & PERRINS ACROSS THE WRAPPER. 
JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AG'TS.,NEW YORK, 


Suggestions for Christmas 


OR the man or woman who travels much a 

useful Christmas gift is a football pillow, 
snugly tucked away in a little linen traveling 
case. To make the pillow, cuta piece of mull in 
the shape and size of an ordinary dinner plate, 
fill it with down and™sew together. Cover it 
neatly with India silk. For the case take an 
oblong piece of fine linen, hemstitch it all the 
way round, making the hem about an eighth of 
an inch wide. Now shirr the ends of this oblong 
piece, and insert at each end buttons made of 
cardboard and covered with linen. Neatly whip 
the buttons on to the linen. The buttons will 
bold the case out in its proper shape at the ends. 
The case may fasten together with tiny buttons 
and buttonholes, or tie with ribbons, If there 
is time to put any extra work on this conveni- 
ent little case, embroider ‘‘My Traveling Com- 
panion,’’in brown silk. 


A GREAT convenience which every traveler 
will appreciate is a case for the tooth-brush and 
nail-brush. 

This article is very simple to make, though it 
is hardly necessary to say that the sewing must 
be done with extreme care and neatness. Its 
materials are a strip of gray or ‘‘art’’ linen, 
sixteen and a half inches long and three and 
three quarters of an inch wide, one end of which 
is rounded in a curve an inch and a half at the 
deepest part, and a piece of white rubber cloth 
fifteen inches long and three inches and a 
quarter wide, with sufficient tape or silk braid 
to bind the linen. 

Bind the straight end of the linen strip first, 
then fold it toward the pointed end, making a 
case seven and three-quarter inches deep, baste 
the sides together, and, commencing at the top 
of one side, stitch the braid around the entire 
case. Puta button-hole in the pointed end and 
sew a button on the case beneath. 

Fold the jrubber cloth together, the rubber 
part outside. Stitch down both sides, making a 
very narrow seam, then turn so that the rubber 
portion is inside, and make a row of stitching an 
inch and a quarter from one edge from top to 
bottom. Slip this inside the linen case. Initials 
may be embroidered on the flap, or the full name 
wrought in outline stitch along the length of 
one half the case, commencing at least three 
inches from the pointed end. It may also be 
decorated with a row of feather-stitching 
wrought before it is turned up and bound. Very 
utilitarian ones are made of the red and blue 
plaid glass-towelling, bound with red or blue 
braid, to match the cases for wash-cloths in the 
shap2 of an envelope made of the same ma- 
terials. : 


For Dyspepsia. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Taken after meals prevents acidity and 
distress of the stomach, headache, and 
the offensive belching of wind. 

Genuine bears name HorsForp’s.on wrapper. 
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Puget Sound | 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 
or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 
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Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 


Three times a week froin Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Twice a week from St. Paul an 
Minneapolis. 

Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 


In improved wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. | 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Corres pondence solicited. 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Aide digestion, clears the head, and increases energy. A 
all druggists. 50c. and 81. 


PETER MOLLER’S COD LIVER OIL 


Tasteless. Pure.” 


Schieffelin & Co.. New York 


Odorless. 


Send for 
circular. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


“A FAIR FACE MAY 
PROVE AFOUL BARGAIN” 
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Marry a Plain Girl if she uses S Al © [3 i O | 


Von. XXII. No. 33 
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In this space on November 4 and 28 
we have given a partial list of the con- 
tents of THE CHURCHMAN for 1900, 
which warrant its title of ‘“a weekly 
{| magazine.’ In addition it gives annu- 
| ally 1,000 columns of Church News, 
more than 300 columns for young 
people, reviews 1,000 books, notes 
nearly 1,000 clerical changes, in short, 
it is up to-date in its treatment of all 
Church subjects. Giving each year 
more than twice as much reading mat 
ter as the largest of the giant monthlies, 
it covers the double purpose of the mag- 
azine and the weekly newspaper. Such 
a combination in its completeness is 
absolutely without precedent in Church 
journalism either in England or Amer- 
ica, and the publishers feel that every 
Churchman will be interested. 

Bishop Potter will write during his 
extended travels in the Philippines, 
India, .and China on the Mission 
situation there; the Rev. HKdward 


TheChurchman 


The Faith once delivered to the Saints. 


Abbott, D.D., will write a series of 
papers on Missions, based upon his 
observations during a recent tour in the 
far East. 

In Literature and Fiction Thomas 
Nelson Page will contribute ‘‘An 
Old-Fashioned Sunday in Virginia ;” 
Alice Brown has written an attract- 
ive illustrated Christmas story, ‘‘ The 
Tree in the Woods;” ‘Mrs. Gil- 
lespie’s Nevelation ” will appear from 
the pen of Marion Harland, and Oc- 
tave Thanet has contributed a sketch, 
“The Revolt of the Elderly.” <‘‘The 
Burden of Christopher,” by Florence 
Converse, our present serial just begun, 
treats frankly, yet judiciously, the 
striving of organized labor toward fra 
ternal co operation. At its conclusion 
“‘Fortune’s Boats,” by Barbara Yechton, 
author of “We Ten; or, The Story of the 
Roses,”’ ‘‘ A Lovable Crank ; or, More 
Leaves from the Roses,” ‘‘A Young 
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In short we feel that such provision 
has been made for interesting reading 


and beautiful illustrations during the | 


coming twelvemonth as will make it un- 
questionably the ‘‘best of all the 
years.”” 

That all may become acquainted 
with it the publishers offer to any 


reader of this who may not now be a | 


subscriber a trial subscription of six 
months for $1.00, the subscription for 
a full year being $3.50—%3.00 to the 
clergy. Subscriptions under this offer 
made before the close of the year will 
receive the Art Supplement, issued to 
our regular subscribers for 1699, of the 
etching of Rheims Cathedral, printed 
by hand, on Japan paper, size of plate, 
21x 15 1-4 inches, ready for framing, 
and also tlie Christmas Number free. 
The Christmas Number will be ex- 
quisitely illustrated, besides containing 


much Christmas reading. Single 
copies, 10 cents. 
- - NEW YORK. 
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Spaulding & Co. 
MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
or Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., Ls. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Complete ! Correct ! Convenient ! 


HANDY-YOLUME DICTIONARIES 


With the Pronunciations Printed in Full, 


Under the General Editorsbip of G. F. Bar- 
WICK, of the British Museum. 


Four Compact Volumes. Size,4 by 28¢ inches 


English French German Italian 
Language and English and English and English 
Compiled by by by by 
E.H.TRUSLOVE A.MENDEL J.B. CLosE E. STOKES 
{ Single | English French, German and Italian 
*| vols.~ Cloth, 50 Cloth, -75 each 
5 Leather, $1.00 Leather, $1.00 * 
rs English, French, German All 4 vols. 
a, | Sets in Cases § Cloth, $2.00 $2.75 
tomatch } Leather, 3.00 4.00 


A Dainty Addition to a Lady’s Writing Table. 


THE CHILDREN’S POPULAR ANNUAL 


Volume SUNDAY for 1900 


Illuminated board covers, $1.25; cloth, illumi- 
nated sides, gilt edges, $2 00. 


A book of delightful stories and poetry for old and 
young. Aillnew matter, with two hundred and fifty 
original illustrations. 

SUNDAY is not one of the many Annuals made up 
of old woodcuts and retold stories. SUNDAY is an 
original publication. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt_of price by the publishers. 


E.&J. B. YOUNG & CO 


7&9 West 18th St., New York. 


SUGGESTIONS 


To assist in selecting a suitable 
Christmas Gift for Rector, Deacon, 
or Choir-boy, we quote a few of the 
many articles we keep ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


Mans \CASSOCK ware ciees sniaieaiacciciniese sip $9.50 
BROW FCA SOC Bisietlen cris cveclstnvcticieciers 750 


Minion SarpliCeac sacsenpicicodter lene ce = 5.00 
White SIE Stolets svx.c cesses anes 5.00 


Bilsgck- Suk Stole specs nsccmsecemse tees 400 
Robe Case......... x 

Man’s Linen Cotta. 
Boy's Linen Cotta. 
A dozen Linen Collars. 


Write—Telephone—Telegraph at 
our expense—we have the experi- 
ence and the ‘‘know how” at your 
service, and cheaply, too. 


E. O. THOMPSON'S SONS 
CLERICAL OUTFITTERS, 


245 Broadway, 908 Walnut St., 
New York Philadelphia. 


MONUMENTS" 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials. 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed. 


59 CARMINE ST., 
J. & R, LAMB, ~ “new york’ 
CARYL COLEMAN, President. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
English Stained Glass Windows ™*12,>,Jonn,'grmen, & Co. 
American Mosaic Glass Windows, 

Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ST NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


1] ve’ 
/P COPYRIGHT 1898 
Rockwood. N-¥ 


Theodore Roosevelt : 


is a busy man, but he says that Sr. NICHOLAS has 
an audience to which he would like to speak,and 
he expects to write an article for that magazine 


on 

* What America 

Expects of Her Boys.” 
Pp bi 


Tan Maclaren has a contribution in the Christmas 
number of St. NICHOLAS entitled ««Afternoon 
Service,’? a very charming and characteristic 
piece of writing, descriptive of the beauties and 
delights of «* the moor above the glen’’ in the 
Scotch Highlands on a Sunday afternoon. 


ST. NICHOLAS has a wonderful program for 1900. It 
is already doing good in thousands of homes where there are 
boys and girls. Is it in yours? 


Send for the illustrated booklet which tells the 
Story of St. Nicholas. Free. Buya copy of the 


December number onany news-stand—25 cents, 


Hr 5 
}| THE-CENTURY-CO-UNION- SQUARE: NEW: YORK 


s Py of CALIFORNIA ; 
Bind Your Copies Should you desire information regarding Cal- 
“* | ifornia as a Winter Resort, and regarding long 
limit low-rate tickets returning via any route, 
Che Living Church and how best to reach California at this season 
of the year, call upon or address the under- 
By special arrangement we are able to supply | signed. The Southern Pacific Company’s famous 


the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in T ITED trains leave New Orleans 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of Sune EE ie 


75 cents. Address all orders to semi weesly, Mondays and Thursdays, and trav- 
: erse the country where the rigors of our Winter 
The Living Church, and Spring are unknown. 


W. G. Nermyerr, Gen’l Western Agent So. 
53 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Pac. Co., 238 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


fF THE NAVAL OFFICERS WHO 
have rendered distinguished servi- 
ces during the past two years, or 
performed some especially gallant 
feat which entitles them to particular con— 
sideration, Admiral Dewey is one of the few 
who have received complete acknowledg- 
ment, Many promotions have been made, 
but others have been delayed, because of a 
belief in the minds of many that favoritism 
entered largely into recommendations for 
reward. This is particularly true in the 
case of Admirals Schley and Sampson. 
Whatever the merits, the undisputed fact re- 
mains that Admiral Schley was in direct 
command during the engagement with Ad- 
miral Cervera, and entitled to whatever 
honors can be bestowed upon him by a 
grateful and appreciative government. The 
case will receive the close attention of Con- 
gress, and as the public has already ren- 
dered its verdict, and nothing has occurred 
to disturb the decision, a just and impartial 
bestowal of reward may be expected. 
2s Ge 
HE PUBLIC LOVES ITS HEROES 
until the latter by some action reveal 
the ‘fact that they are of human clay, and 
not invested with attributes other than are 
possessed by many who await the favorable 
opportunity to become exalted. The public 
is fickle, ready to laud bravery-and courage, 
but equally quick to forget deeds of valor in 
the face of subsequent actions that cause un- 
favorable comment. The career of Lieu- 
tenant Hobson affords an apt illustration of 
forgetfulness and injustice. His perform- 
ance of one of the most gallant acts in naval 
annals immediately placed him upon the 
high pedestal of popular favor. His appear- 
ances in public created bursts of enthusiasm. 
But a foolish action which in other than his 
position would have passed unnoticed and 
without comment, brings about his head a 
storm of newspaper criticism, the pedestal 
is shattered, and the popular idol falls into 
undeserved obscurity. It is to be hoped that 
in sifting the matter of rewards, Congress 
will remember the strength, not the weak- 
ness, of Lieutenant Hobson. 
aa ee 
ROBABLY THE LONGEST MESSAGE 
_ of similar character on record, was that 
delivered by President McKinley on the as- 
sembling of Congress. Unlike some of his 
predecessors, the President utilized the an- 
nual reports of government Officials, instead 
of simply referring to them. The message 
was a comprehensive statement of opinions 
and policies of the administration on vexed 
questions, and presents recommendations as 
regards a treatment of the colonial problem, 
which will receive congressional considera- 
tion. Territorial form of government is 
recommended for Puerto Rico and the belief 
expressed that’ Cuban relations should not 
‘be severed until conditions assure a strong, 
stable self-government. The right and 
duty of the United States to uphold and 
maintain sovereignty in the Philippines is 
expressed. Altogether, it is a strong and 
able document. 


TTHE LEGISLATURE OF GEORGIA 
has by an almost unanimous vote reject- 
ed the Hardwick bill, a piece of legislation 
designed to eliminate the negro vote from 
politics. The action of the legislature was 
somewhat unexpected, particularly its un- 
animity, and shows a laudable desire on the 
partof the State to give its negro citizens all 
opportunity possible to vindicate their right 
to suffrage. The provisions of the Hard- 
wick bill were similar to those which have 
practically disenfranchised the negroes of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina, 
and also like the bill now pending in North 
Carolina. By its operations no person would 
be considered competent to vote who could 
not read, understand, and interpret any 
clause in the constitution of the State; but 
such requirement would not apply to one 
whose ancestors voted prior to 1867. As 
the ‘‘interpretation” of a constitutional 
clause is a point upon which courts frequent- 
ly differ, even a fairly educated negro would 
stand little show. 
a —_— 
ONGRESS HAS GRAPPLED WITH 
the Roberts case, and. trom present indi- 
cations the gentleman will journey back to 
Utah to receive consolation from his several 
families. By a vote of a majority exceeding 
10 to 1, he was not permitted to take the 
oath of office, his case being referred to a 
special committee. One interesting feature 
was the presentation of a protest against 
the polygamist bearing seven million signa- 
tures, gathered by a New York newspaper. 
Some complications may arise before the 
affair is finally settled, but they are possi- 
bilities rather than probabilities. It is not 
seriously disputed that Congress can unseat 
whomesoever it pleases, provided the grounds 
are considered good, but as there is a va- 
cancy in Utah senatorial representation, 
owing to a deadlock, the governor of that 
State could appoint Roberts. As Senator 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, owes his position to 
gubernatorial appointment, and will likely 
be regularly seated, the question is what 
would the Senate do with Roberts? 
a 
HILE THE WORLD MOVES ON AT 
its busy pace, New Zealand is quietly 
engaged in working out a solution of social 
problems which sooner or later must be 
faced by nations now too busy to do more 
than prosper commercially. The govern- 
ment of this island is applying measures 
which convert tramps into taxpayers, pro- 
vide the unemployed with employment, and 
conducts itself generally as an indulgent 
parent, anxious to inculcate habits of thrift 
and economy in those who are dependent, 
Chief among the measures thus applied is 
the Compulsory Arbitration Court which 
makes stubborn and bitter contests between 
capital and labor, which verge on civil war, 
an impossibility. This bill was conceived at 
a time when its need was most apparent, and 
its operations have been a source of great 
satisfaction. A judge of the Supreme Court 
is its head, thus assuring impartiality, and 


its decisions are final. Strikes and lockouts 
are considered things of the past in New 
Zealand. 
Se 
HOULD A BILL INTRODUCED LAST 
week by Congressman Chandler, of New 
Hampshire, finally become a law, which, 
however, is hardly probable, baseball, foot- 
ball, and other athletic pastimes will be 
given an Official standing, and become recog- 
nized governmental institutions. The Bill 
as introduced provides for changes in the 
curriculum of West Point and Annapolis, 
whereby studies in higher mathematics and 
languages will be dispensed with in favor of 
athletics. One section of the Bill provides 
for contests between the military and naval 
training schools in the larger cities of the 
country, and under another clause, railroads 
would be required to run free special trains 
for the accommodation of the contestants 
and their retinues. The sponsor of the Bill 
holds that the successful men are not those 
most eminent in their studies, but rather in 
athletics. 
sab. Ses 
HE BUBONIC PLAGUE HAS AGAIN 
begun its ravages, and has made its ap- 
pearance in the Western hemisphere. [or 
the first time in history the United States 
has been visited, but owing to quarantine 
precautions there is little apprehension of its 
spread. Reports come from India that con- 
ditions seem to presage a repetition of the 
scenes and suffering of the past few years, 
although the British government has not 
neglected precautions. Lack of proper facil- 
ities for sanitation appears to be the chief 
source of contagion. In native Indian cities, 
whole districts will be destroyed in order 
that breeding places of the scourge may be 
wiped out. Several South American cities 
have developed cases of bubonic plague, 
and it was from Santos, Brazil, that ships 
brought the germs to this country. Efficient 
quarantine stations will: prevent danger at 
large ports. It is the small ones that must 
be guarded. 
—wt— 
T IS A GOOD THING FOR NATIONS 
that newspapers of the violent type can- 
not declare war. While it is possible for 
Sournals of this class to stir up considerable 
feeling and unpleasantness, yet the steady 
and well-balanced element of society values 
frothy journalistic utterances at what they 
are worth—very little. The journals of 
France, with few exceptions, are notorious- 
ly corrupt; what influence they possess can 
be bought for a price, and if a selected vic- 
tim fails to purchase their silence, he is 
mercilessly assailed. Papers of this irre- 
sponsible class are responsible to a certain 
extent for the anti-British feeling existing 
in France. Recently they published car- 
toons bearing on the Boer war, in which the 
Queen of England is shamelessly insulted. 
These provoked a sharp rebuke from Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the better journals of 
Paris call him to time for holding the na- 
tiou responsible. 
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The News of the Church 


American Church Building 
Fund 


At a meeting of the trustees on Nov. 28th, the 
Rt. Rev. George Worthington, D.D , Bishop of 
Nebraska, was elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by Bishop Scarborough, resigned; the 
Rev. Andrew F. Underhill, of Yonkers, was 
elected to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the Rey. Dr. Cooper;. and Mr. S. 
Nicholson Kane, of New York, was elected to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The following gifts to complete new churches 
were granted: St. Martin’s church, Jupiter, So. 
Fla., $150; All Saints’, Ronda, N. C., $100; Bris- 
tol mission, S. D., $150; St. John’s, Ames, Ia., 
$200; St. Stephen’s, Escanaba, Mich., $200; St. 
Mary’s, Lampasas, Tex., $200. Loans were re- 
ported as having been made to St. Thomas’ 
church, Holton, Kas., $300; Grace church, 
Brookfield, W. Mo., $1,000; St. Luke’s mission, 
Horton, Kas., $400. 

The counsel of the Commission{was directed to 
take the necessary steps to procure from the 
courts an enlargement of the powers of the 
Commission, so that they can entertain applica- 
tions for Joans upon rectories and parish build- 
ings. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions 


Missionary Exhibit in New York 


During the week beginning Dec. 4th, there 
was a series of services at the church of the 
Heavenly Rest. Addresses on missions were 
delivered, a Quiet Day held, and a missionary 
exhibition representing all the varied fields of 
missionary activity at home and abroad, includ- 
ing parish missions, work among the Mormons, 
and in the new possessions. <A large num- 
ber of the articles shown were loaned by 
Churchwomen of the Auxiliary. 


Annual Session at Springfeld, III. 


The two sessions of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
in connection with the synod, were largely at- 
tended, and much enthusiasm was apparent. 
Mrs. O.S. V. Ward, representative of the Chi- 
cago branch of the W.A., delivered addresses 
at the missionary meeting on Tuesday night, 
and also before the diocesan branch of the aux- 
iliary, which were heard with great interest. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. Geo. 
F. Seymour, president; Mrs. Isabella Laning 
Candee, of Cairo, honorary secretary; Mrs. 
Alex. Allen, of Springtield, secretary; Mrs. F. 
D. Miller, of Elkhart, secretary of Junior Aux- 
iliary; Mrs, M. F. Gilbert, of Cairo, secretary 
of the Babies’ Branch. The following were 
elected vice-presidents: Mrs. D. W. Dresser, of 
Champaign; Mrs. H.M Chittenden, of Alton; 
Mrs. E. J. Yomlin, of Jacksonville; Mrs. L. B. 
Richards, of Belleville, and Mrs. Wemyss 
Smith, of Bloomington. 


Washington Branch 


The December meeting held in St. John’s hall 
on the 5th, wasof special interest, and there 
was a full attendance of delegates from the 
parish societies. Mrs. Wetmore, wife of the 
Rev. J. C. Wetmore, of Asheville, N. C., gave 
an interesting account of work in that mission- 
ary district, dwelling particularly on the good 
results accomplished through the schools estab- 
lished by the Church. One of them at Valle 
Crucis, in a region isolated during the winter, 
when it is a’so without a public school, is doing 
an excellent work, and Mrs. Wetmore made an 
earnest appeal for aid in its support. In response, 
an impromptu collection was taken up, and 
something added from the central fund. An.- 
other touching appeal came from a Churchwo- 
man io Oklahoma, formerly a member of the 


.adopted by a rising vote of the members. 


Auxiliary in Washington. She told of her loss 
of Church privileges in her new home, where 
there is not even a room to be had for services, 
of an occasional Celebration in her own house, 
and of her earnest desire for the building of a 
little church. One parish branch has already 
made an appropriation for this purpose, and it 
was decided that all would endeavor to bring an 
offering for it at the next monthly meeting. 


The Chicago Branch 


Ther. gular monthly meeting of the diocesan 
officers and members was held in Church Club 
rooms, Dec. 7th; 17 branches were represented 
by 34 members. Noonday prayers ware said by 
the Rev. John H. Hopkins. The president, Mrs. 
Lyman, requested all branches late in sending 
in United Offering funds, to attend to it this 
month. The offering for the day would be de- 
voted to Sendai, Japan, for which a pledge of 
$100 has been made. The president announced 
the resignation of Miss Alice B. Stahl, vice- 
president from Galena, from the diocesan com- 
mittee. A resolution of thanks for long and 
faithful service was offered by Mrs. Street, and 
The 
president announced the appointment of a vice- 
president to fill the vacancy: Mrs. Duncombe, 
of St. Andrew’s church, who will take charge 
of Junior Auxiliary work, and will be assisted 
by Miss Grace Fuller, of Glencoe branch. The 
subject for this meeting was foreign missions, 
and Mrs. Hopkins was invited to the chair. She 
made a short address on China. Mrs. Street 
spoke on St. Jonn’s College, Shanghai; Mrs Ly- 
man, on Bishop Schereschewsky who has done 
so much for the progress of Christianity in 
China by his translation of the Bible into the 
Chinese language. Mrs. Fullerton gave an in- 
teresting description of St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
which, from the nature of its work, appeals to 
women always. Mrs. Hopkins spoke on the 
mission work in Hankow and Wuchang, and 
was followed by Miss Gregg who paid a tribute 
to the work of the Rev. Sidney C. Partridge in 
the Boone School. Miss Hutchinson spoke on 
the difficulties and ob-tacles to mission work in 
China, all of which are slowly passing away, for 
these heathen people are asking for education, 
and the door is open for missions. The president 
then resumed the chair, thanking Mrs. Hop- 
kins and the ladies who assisted, for the infor- 
mation given on China. The president intro- 
duced Miss Enders, of Grace branch, who spoke 
to the members about the ladies’ auxiliary 
board for St. Luke’s Hospital, and the needs of 
the linen room. The advisability of changing 
the monthly meeting from the noonday hour, 
will be discussed and acted upon at the January 
meeting; all branches are urged to come pre- 
pared to give an opinion. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Chicago Local Council 


The following officers for 1900 were elected at 
the recent meeting in the Church Club rooms, 
Dec. 9th: Chairman, Heusted T. Young, of St. 
Peter’s; vice-chairman, Courtenay Barber, of 
the church of the Redeemer; secretary, George 
W. Waterman,of St. Paul's; treasurer, Hamil- 
ton Hall, of St. James. Mr. Barber was placed 
in charge of the boys’ department. 


In St. Paul, Minnesota 


There was a corporate Communion at 84.M, 
on St. Andrew’s Day, at Christ church, the Rev. 
C. D. Andrews, celebrant. A second Celebration 
followed at 11 a. M , when the rector spoke upon 
St. -ndrew, hislife and work. Saturday after- 
noon, Dec. 2nd, the Brotherhood reassembled 
at St. John’s church. The Rey. Harvey Offi- 
cer conducted a Quiet Hour, after which a busi- 
ness meeting was held. At 6:30 Pp. M. the ladies 
of the parish served supper in the guild room; 
8 p.m services were held in the church. Wm. 


Borland and Arthur Lambert recounted their 
impressions of the convention at Columbus. 
Geo. R. Folds, of Minneapolis, delivered an in- 
teresting address upon ‘‘Our Boys’’; F. O. Os- 
born, of St. Paul, spoke upon ‘‘Laymen’s oppor- 
tunities.’ Bishop Giibert delivered his annual 
charge; the work this past year was not up to the 
average. He urged the members to rouse them- 
selves and take up the work this coming year 
with renewed vigor and courage. Election of 
officers: Vice-presidents, Bishop Gilbert, F. 
M. Beardsley, Mr. Williams; secretary and 
treasurer, Wm. Langton. . 


St. John’s, Clintcn, Iowa 


The chapter, organized but recently, is doing 
effective work. Dec. 6th, under its auspices, a 
special service of music was given, with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Wm. White Wilson, of St. 
Mark’s, Chicago, who came to Clinton, for the 
purpose. Notwithstanding counter attractions 
the same evening, about 325 persons listened to 
Dr. Wilson’s eloquent address on ‘‘The light for 
every man.”’ 


Rochester Local Assembly 


St. Andrew’s Day and Thanksgiving Day both 
falling this year upon the same day, were fit- 
tingly observed. At 7:30 4. M., the members, 45 
in number, took part in a corporate celebration 
of the Holy Communion at St, Luke’s church. 
Preceding the service, a short address, in the 
form of a preparatory meditation, was made by 
the Rev. Hugh L. Burleson. At 8 P.m., at Christ 
church, a public service was held, which about 
1,000 people attended. The service was beauti- 
ful and impressive, the procession including 
the large vested choir of Christ church, the 
members of the local assembly, and the Bishop 
of the diocese, with eight of the local clergy, 
singing the national hymn. The anniversary 
sermon was preached by the Rey. Warren C. 
Hubbard. This was Mr. Hubbard’s farewell 
sermon in Rochester, as he went on the follow- 
ing day to take up his residence in Brooklyn. 
Among other things, he said: ‘‘In the eagerness 
of your enthusiasm you may forget that you are 
only a messenger; that you are not to be the 
judge of the fitness of the occasion. Your own 
thought must be centred in Christ. Do not look 
too much for results. It -is your duty to carry 
the message; to show its importance, by the 
pleading of your tongue; to persevere in the most 
hopeless surroundings; todo your duty. Let God 
do the rest.”’ y 


Daughters of the King 
In the Diocese of Missouri 


The fall meeting was held at the churchof the 
Ascension, in Cabanne. Mrs. George Brigham, 
Jr., president of the association, was chairman. 
One of the most interesting features of the 
afternoon was Mrs. Brigham’s account of the 
national convention, her descriptions of the en- 
thusiasm shown there being made a basis for 
encouraged effort on the part of the Missouri 
chapters. Among the examples which she cited 
was that of an old lady, over 75 years of age, 
from Washington, D. C., who in one year brought 
600 children for Confirmation. Mrs. E. P. Nichols 
was secretary of the meeting, and reports were 
heard from all the chapters in St. Louis, and 
also those in Mexico and Jefferson City. Dean 
Davis, of the cathedral], gave a talk on the scope 
of the work of the Daughters of the King, and 
laid special stress on the spiritual duties of the 
members, particularly the visiting of the sick 
and distressed, and the bringing of people into 
the Church. The Rev. Dr. James R. Winchester 
made a brief talk, and a few remarks were also 
made by the Rey. Dr. G. D. B. Miller. Officers 
for the coming year were re-elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. George Brigham, Jr; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. Funston; secretary, Mrs. 
K. P. Nichols; treasurer, Mrs. W. P. Nelson. 
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Chicago 


Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 


Bishcp Morrison visited his old parish of 
Epiphany last week, preached on Sunday, and 
spent part of Monday with the Clericus. 


On Sunday morning Dean Stubbs, of Ely ca- 
thedral, preached’ to a large congregation in 
Grace church on ‘‘The social aspects of the 
Lord’s Prayer.’? The evening preacher was 
Archdeacon W. M. Walton, of Atlanta, Ga. At 
the same time the Rev. E. M. Stires held the 
Opening service of the new Swedish mission in 
Er glewood, attended by 250 persons. 


The annual parish sales wer» very successful 
at St. Peter’s, Epiphany, St. Luke’s mission, 
and St. Paul’s, Wilmette. At the first named 
$800 were netted. 


The funeral service over the remains of the 
Rey. H. C. Granger’s mother who died some- 
what suddenly on the 8th, aged 79, was said on 
Sunday afternoon by the Rev. Frank du 
Moulin. 

At the bi-monthly conference in the cathedral 
Clergy House on Monday last, nearly 20 were 
present. The subject, ‘Difficulties in the 
Scriptures,” was again taken up; Prof. Hall 
speaking of ‘‘The Fall.” 


Trinity Parish 


On Dec. 5th, a movement which has been gc- 
ing on for some time amongst the young people 
of the parish, tcok final and formal shape in the 
organization of a young people’s society. A con- 
stitution was adopted and officers were elected, 
amidst great enthusiasm. The new society, 
which starts off with a membership of 130, and, 
as the rector explains, owes its inception wholly 
to the laity, is purely social in character and 
aims. The South Side directors of the Asso- 
ciated Charities hold their monthly meeting in 
Trinity House, and now the Anti-cruelty Socie- 
ty, of which Mrs. Theodore Thomas is president, 
is to hold its semi-annual meeting, Dec. 14th, in 
the same place; the parish being thus brought 
into close connection with these ; ublic works. 


Memorial Window for Christ Church, Joliet 


On exhibition at the establishment of Flana- 
gan & Biecenweg, 55 Illinois st. It represents 
the Resurrection, the left panel contains the 
figure of the ange],and the right, the forms of 
the three Marys, the wholein rich coloring. At 
the top are the words, ‘‘Heis risen,’ and below, 
“To the greater glory of Gcd,’’ and beneath 
that, ‘Minnie White Allen, 1876-1893.’ This 
fine work of art, costing $500, will be placed in 
Christ church, Joliet, next week, by Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Allen, in memory of his daughter. 


Address of Congratulation to the Bishop 


On the morning of Dec. 8th, the Bishop re- 
ceived the following address from the clergy of 
his diocese.-The committee to draft the address 
was appointed at the annual meeting of the 
North-Eastern Deanery on the 5th inst, at which 
nearly one-half of the clergy of the Giocese was 
present; but immediately afterwards the re- 
maining clergy in the Northern and Southern 
Deaneries, through their respective deans, Drs. 
Fleetwood and Phillips, were associated with 
the originators; thus making the address repre- 
sent the undivided clerical sentiment of Chicago 


diocese: 
To the Rt. Rev. William Hdward McLaren, D.D, 

D.C.L., Bishop of Ohicago: 

Our DHAR BISHOP:—We, your clergy, cannot allow 
the day on which you enter the twenty-fifth year of 
your episcopate to pass without thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for the strength from on high which has 
guided and kept you these many years, and an ex- 
pression of our affectionate loyalty to yourself. 

You have been to us more than iscommonly under- 
stood by the title, “Father in God.” With wisdom 
and patience, with untiring energy and unflinching 
devotion, you have led and encouraged your brethren 
and sons in the sacred ministry; and realizing to-day 
more than ever the strength and beauty of your char- 
acter, and the success of your efforts, we Senda to you 
this message of love. 

We further desire to assure you of our sympathy in 
your long and severe illness. You are ever in our 
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hearts and prayers. We trust that soon you will be 
restored to health, and again be enabled to take up 
your great work for the Church of God in this city 
and diocese. 

Signed on behalf of the diocese, this eighth day of 
December, A. D, 1899. 


J. S. STONE. ) 
E. M. STIRES. 
THOos. D. PHILIPPS. | 


The Bishop who returned to the city on Satur- 
day, has replied to this address, expressing his 
“sratitication and thankfulness for the same.”’ 


- Committee. 


The North-Eastern Deanery 


In accordance with long-standing usage, Grace 
church received the deanery in its annual as- 
sembly on Tuesday, the 5th. At the 11a. m. 
service, the rector, the Rev. E M. Stires, was 
assisted in the Celebration by the dean, Dr. 
Clinton Locke. At the business meeting foliow- 
ing immediately, the chairran introduced the 
Very Rev. Charles W. Stubbs, dean of Ely, who 
subsequently addressed the deanery. The sec- 
retary reported an average attendance of 43 at 
the four quarterly meetings of the year. In the 
absence of the treasurer, his report was passed. 
The Rev. D. W. Howard and W. B. Hamilton 
were unanimously re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. The invitation of the 
Rev. Frank Du Moulin for the deanery to meet 
in St. Peter’s, was accepted for the Monday 
preceding Lent. Thechair named Dr. Rushton, 
the Rey. Perciva] McIntire, and Dean Luther 
Pardee, of the cathedral, a committee to arrange 
for the mid-day Lent services. Drs. Clinton 
Locke and Little, with the Rev. C. P. Ander- 
son, were appointed a committee on subjects, 
papers, and speakers at the ensuing quarterly 
meetings; and the Rev. T. D. Phillipps, Rev. E. 
M. Stires, and Dr. Stone, a committee to draft 
and present an acdress to the Bishop on the 8th. 
Dr. Rushton, for Dean Pardee, advocated a mis- 
sion service, with selected addresses, on the 
Sunday evenings, beginning withthe New Year, 
to attract non-church goers. The president of 
the board of directors of the Church Home for 
Aged Persons, reported the condition of the 
home to be satisfactory;the generous offerings 
on the Tuesday preceding Thanksgiving includ- 
ed nearly $100 in cash. The members of the 
deanery subscribed nearly $120 for the purchase 
of an organ as a Christmas present to Holy Trin- 
ity mission, self denyingly ministered to by the 
Rey. H. C. Kinney. The Rev. Alf. Lealtad re- 
ported his people of St. Thomas’ to be trying to 
cover the expenses of this, our one mission toour 
colored brethren, without recourse to entertain- 
ments, and that it was hoped to build a guild 
room adjoining the churchin the spring. The 
Rey. P. C. Wolcott made a gratifying report of 
the mission at Lake Forest, in which a quiet 
work had been going on for two years; during 
the last six months, under the Rev. Frank 
Brandt. This suburb,the seat 0 a Presbyterian 
university, had been ministered to by the head 
of that institution for 20 years, but the recent 
influx of summer residents who were Church- 
men necessitated the opening of Church serv- 
ices, at present held in the Town Hall. Several 
thousand dollars have been subscribed, and lots 
obtained, on which in the early future will be 
erected a stone edifice, with parish house and 
rectory adjoining. The Rev. E. M. Stires 
brought up the subject of the new Swedish mis- 
sion in Englewood, where $400 had been raised 
for the purchase of a lot; for the support of the 
services at present conducted by a Swedish 
student at the seminary, he had guaranteed $20 
amonth. It was the voice of the meeting that a 
Quiet Day should be arranged for prior to the 
election of a coadjutor on Jan. 9th. From1p.M. 
to 2 an adjournment to Grace hall was had for an 
enjoyable lunch furnished by the ladies of the 
parish. The deanery heard an admirable paper 
by Dr. Francis Hall, on ‘‘Current tendencies 
of thought in religion.’? Short addresses, all 
complimentary of the professor’s lucid paper, 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. D. W. Howard, 
E. A. Larrabee, Dr. Stubbs, H. L. Cawthorne, 
L. Pardee, Dr. W. W. Wilson, J. H. Hopkins, 
and Dr. Fawcett. Themeeting closed at 4 Pp. M. 
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New York 
Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At the pro-cathedral, the Rey. Prof. Chas. A. 
Briggs, D. D., is delivering a series of Advent 
lectures on ‘'What the Hebrew prophets said 
concerning the Messiah.’’ 


A service was held at St. Ann’s church, Sun- 
day, Dee. 10th, in celebration of the birthday of 
the rector emeritus, the Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, 
D.D.,the founder of Deaf-Mute Church work in 
this country. 


The new general secretary of the Board of 
Missions, the Rey. A. S. Lloyd, has issued an 
address asking for co-operation in his work. He 
entered upon his duties at the Church Missions 
House on Dec. 5th. 


The Clericus 


At the December meeting, the Bishop’s secre- 
tary, the Rev. Geo. F. Nelson, D. D., gave an ad- 
dress detailing his experiences in his recent 
visit to Alaska and our missions there. 


New Site for Italian Church 


The Italian church of San Salvatore has pro- 
cured a new site for the erection of a church 
building, on Broome st , near Mott st., very cer- 
trally located for the Italian population of the 
city. 

The Church Club 

At the last meeting, the Rev. W. Dudley 
Powers, D. D, Major Gen. Francis V. Greene, 
and Mr. John Howe Peyton, of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, discussed ‘‘The new fields for the 
Church.” 


New York Churchmen’s Association 


At the last meeting, addresses were made by 
the Rev. Drs. Arthur C. Kimber and Geo. F. 
Nelson, and the Rev. Messrs. Hutchins C. Bish- 
op, Geo. S. Pratt, and Thomas H. Sill, on the 
needs and reform possibilities of ‘the perishing 
classes.”’ 


Association for Church Schools, etc. 


The annual service of the Association for Prc- 
moting the Interests of Church Schools, Colleges 
and Seminaries, was held Dec 10th, the Rev. 
David H. Greer, D. D, preaching the annual 
sermon. The business session followed, Dec. 
11th, in the parish house of All Saints’ parish. 


Church Temperance Society Work 


During the past year over 250,000 meals were 
served at the restaurant wagons, scattered in 
different crowded localities about the city. An 
average of ten cents was paid for each meal. A 
new van, to be an improvement on the six 
already in use, is under construction. The 
profits support the coachmen’s night van, now 
being put into winter use, and the summer ice 
water fountains of the city. 


American Church Missionary Society 


At the 40th annual meeting, just held in the 
Church Missions House, Gen. Wagner Swayne 
presided. Addresses were made by Bishop Peter- 
kin, of West Virginia, and the Rev. H. P. 
Nichols. The nnual report of the Executive 
Committee was presented by the general secre: 
tary, the Rev. Dr. Powers. The annual election 
took place, Bishop Gravatt being chosen as vice- 
president, and vacancies being filled by the elec- 
tion of the Rev. J. Thompson Cole, Messrs. Wm. 
G. Law, Wm. Waterall, and Geo. W. McCutch- 
eon. 


A Roman Priest Received into the Church 


The ‘‘version”’ of the deposed priest, Dr. B. F. 
De Costa, to the Roman Communion, is offset 
this week by the announcement,in the same 
Roman diocese, of the coming into the communion 
of the Church, of a Romanist priest in good 
standing, the Rev. Theodore McDonald Stuart, 
D.D , LL.D., a member of the Jesuits. He was 
formally received at Grace church by the rector, 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Huntington. Dr. Stuart 
was born in San Francisco, Cal., in 1867, his 
father being a general of the Russian army, and 
a member of the commission which came to the 
United States to arrange for the annexation of 
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Alaska. He was educated in Europe, and is a 
graduate of the universities of Munich and 
Dorpat, receiving from the latter the degrees of 
Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Laws. On the 
death of his father, he returned to America, and 
entered the Jesuit Society. He proposes study 
under the auspices of the Church. 


Columbia University 


Tae board of trustees have received from an 
anonymous source a gift of $19,000 for the guar- 
antee fund of the college expenses of the present 
year, $1,000 for the general fund, and $1,200 for 
the equipment of the department of geology. 
The Duc de Loubat who last year gave real 
estate, valued at $1,200,000, has this year pre- 
sent2d a portrait of himself by Madraz). Presi- 
dent Seth Low, LL. D., has turned over to the 
treasurer bonds of the corporation amounting to 
$600,009, the last installment of his immense 
gift for the construction of the library. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


A shor’ choral service, with an address to 
children, is given at 4 Pp. M. every Sunday, in 
Christ church chapel, Philadelphia. 


S;. Pailip’s church, West Pailadelphia, was 
crowed to the doors at an early hour on Tues- 
day, 5:h iast., when the rector, the Rev. W.H. 
Falkaoer, officiated at the funeral services over 
the remains of J. Warner Goheen, a vestryman 
of that parish, and a member of Common Coun- 
cil of the city of Philadelphia. 


Bishop Whitaker who has been appointed by 
the Peesiding Bishop to look after the Church’s 
interests in Cuba, will start for Havana about 
the first or second week inJanuary. He will be 
absent one month, and will probably be accom- 
panied by the Rey. Dr. Powers, general secre- 
tary of the American Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 


The Standing Comunittee 


COEF the diocese, at their meeting on Tuesday, 
5;h inst., elected the Rev. T. A. Tidball, D. D., 
to fillthe vacancy caused by the death of the 
Rev. Benjamin Watson, D. D. 


Bishop Satterlee honored 


A reception was given on Monday evening, 
4th inst., by the Penn Club, Philadelphia, to 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Satterlee, Bishop of Washing- 
ton. Among those present were Bishops Whita- 
ker and Coleman, a large number of city rectors 
and prominent laymen; besides several minis- 
ters of the denominations and members of their 
congregations. 


Church of the Messiah, Port Richmond 


On the ist Sunday in Advent, the rector, the 
Rev. C. L.. Fulforth, preached his ninth anniver- 
-sary sermon, and stated that during his incum- 
bency there had been Baptisms, 303; confirmed, 
67; marriages, 43; burials, 167; celebrations of 
Holy Communion, 502; sermons, 1,084. The con- 
tributions had been over $35,000; permanent im- 
provements,over $12,000; but there is still a debt 
of $4,350 on the parish house. 


Church of the Advent, Philadelphia 


On Sunday, 3rd inst., observed the 59th anni- 
versary of its organization, and the third of the 
present rectorate. The rector, the Rev. J. ibe 
Tyler, in his sermon at the morning service, 
stated that a balance of $3 043.67 remaining 
after all current expenses of the year had been 
piid, had been added to the endowment fund. 
Ta the afternoon, the Rev. R. W. Forsyth ad- 
dressed the children, and at the evening serv- 
ice, the Rev. Dr. C. S. Olmsted was the 
preacher. 

’ Church of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia 


A very large congregation assembled on Sun- 
day morning, 31inst., to welcome the new rector, 
the Rev. Nathaniel S. Thomas. Those participat- 
ing in the service were the Rev. Messrs. Bole 
Duhring, D D., R. N. Thomas, and W.S. Neill. 
The new rector mad2 a powerful address on the 
Advent,and concluded by urging his parishioners 
to work together with him under a motto, 
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“More light.” In the evening the annual serv- 
ice of the Holy Apostles chapter 318, Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, was held. After Evensong, 
the Rev. W.S. Neill, spiritual director of the 
chapter, read a statement reporting progress 
during the -past year and a large membership 
at present. The sermon was preached by the 
new rector. 


The Free and Open Church Association 


The 24th annual service was held at the South 
memorial church of the Advocate, on the first 
Sunday night in Advent. The Rev. G. Woolsey 
Hodge, of the board of council, preached the 
sermon, and strongly advocated the principles 
of the Association. After Evensong the annual 
meeting of the Association was held in the choir 
room, and in the absence of Mr. J. Vaughan 
Merrick, president, Mr. W. Platt Pepper took 
ithechair. The secretary presented the annual 
report, which stated that 59 dioceses average 83 
per cent. of free churches. In 14 missionary 
jurisdictions, the average is 98/4 per cent., and 
aggregating the dioceses and missionary juris- 
dictions, 8414 per cent. of the churches are free. 
The report showed that a large number of 
churches had adopted the every day open church 
system during the year. The treasurer’s report 
gave as receipts $254 86, and expenditures, $189. 
For the ensuing year, Mr. J Vaughan Merrick 
was re-elected president; Mr. Charles W. Cush- 
man, treasurer, and the Rev. John A. Goodfel- 
low, general secretary. The members of the 
executive council were also re-elected. 


Death of Rev. Daniel M. Bates 


On Friday morning, 8th inst., at the Episco- 
pal Hospital, Philadelphia, where he had been 
for some weeks undergoing treatment for the 
longs. He was a son of the late Chancellor 
Bates, of Delaware, and was born in Wilming- 
ton, Del., about 50 years ago. He received the 
degree of M. A. from Racine College in 1882, and 
graduated from the Berkeley Divinity School 
in 1878. In the same year he was ordered dea- 
con by Bishop Lee. and in 1879 was advanced 
to the priesthood by Bishop Schereschewsky, of 
China. Mc. Bates wasa missionary at Shanghai, 
Chir a, 1878-'81; and was at Saranac Lake, N. 
Y., 1882-’85.. In the last-named year he became 
rector of St Stephen's church, Clifton Heights, 
Pa. In June of the present year,.he was inca- 
pacitated from work on account of ill health, 
and in October last resigned his rectorship. 
He was the author of “The Apostolic Church,’’ 
“Translations into Wien-li,” “Christ in Mod- 
ern Thought.’ He leaves-a widow and three 
children. There were services at the Episcopal 
Hospital chapel on Monday morning, 11th inst., 
and the remains were afterwards taken to St. 
Andrew’s church, Wilmington, Del., where the 
Burial Office was said. 


The Annual Meeting of the Church Club 


Was held on Monday evening, 4th inst., at the 
Church House,with president George C. Thomas 
in the chair The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, George C. Thomas; vice- 
presidents, Wm. H. Ingham, Francis A. Lewis; 
treasurer, Moses Veale; recording secretary, 
Wm. C. Kent; corresponding secretary, Louis 
B. Runvk; a board of six governors, and seven 
members as a committee on admission. A bal- 
ance on hand of nearly $450 was rep rted by the 
treasurer. The annual report of the. board of 
governors showed the present membership of 
the Club to be 218. The greater part of the 
evening was taken up with a discussion of the 
proposed club house for the boysof Kensington, 
avery important work which the Club has un- 
dertaken. In March last, president Thomas 
offered to give a certain lot of ground on which 
to erect a house for the boys, and $13,000 in cash 
towards the building fund; the Church Club ac- 
cepted this generous offer, and appointed a fin- 
ance committee to raise the funds for the pro- 
ject, and a building committee to have plans 
prepared; the designs have been on display at 
the club rooms for some time. The erection of 
the building is delayed for lack of funds; the 
amount needed is $20,000. The report of the 
board of governors states that 1,564 boys are 
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now enrolled. Between 80 and 100 boys are 
daily visitors to the rooms in winter, spring, and 
fall, rea'ly more than the capacity cf the pres- 
ent house justifics. ‘‘The benefit which this 
club has been to the boys in that dis‘ric (Kex- 
sington) is incalculable.” 


North Dakota 

; Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 

A five-days’ Mission will be conducted by 
Bishop Edsall, at Grace church, Jamestown, 
the Rev. Henry J. Sheridan, rector, commenc- 
ing Dec. 5th, and concluding the following Sun- 
day. Arrangements are made for a similar 
Mission, to be conducted by the Bishop, at 
Grace church, Pembina, the Rev. William Wat- 
son, priest-in-charge. 

The chapel at F‘érest River has been painted 
and repaired during the summer, the expenses 
having been met by the congregation. The rec- 


tory at Bathgate, the centre of the Rev. D. H. ~ 


Clarkson’s field, has been rendered comfortable 
by the addition of a furnace. 
been done without outside assistance. 


Helpful Gifts 


Mrs. Mary S. Wilson, of Philadelphia, has re- 
cently given a lot to Calvary mission, Buffalo, 
the Rev. T. H. J. Walton, in charge, as a site 
for a future parish house. During the summer 
the tower of this pretty little boulder church 
has been erected. A generous gift from Chicago 
has helped in this work. Miss Cora Wilson, of 
York, has given a lot for a church at that place, 
where occasional services have been held for 
some years by the Rey. Charles Turner, of 
Devil’s Lake. The parishioners of St. James’ 
church, Grafton, have at last succeeied in pay- 
ing off the debt which has rested for some 
years on their church, being generously helped 
by a conditional offer made by a friend of Bish- 
op Edsall in Chicago. 


Massachusetts 
{villiam Lawrence, D. D., Bishep 

The Rev. Dr. Parks, of Emmanuel church, 
Boston, preached on Dec. 31 a special sermon 
upon the 21st anniversary of his rectorship. 

St. Matthew’s church, S. Boston, observed its 
83d anniversary, Dec. 31, with special services 
and sermons by the rector, the Rev. A. E. 
George. 

The Clericus 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, upon 
invitation, delivered an address upon the Epis- 
copal Church, before the Monday Clericus, Dee. 
4th. After the address, the subject was dis- 


cussed by the clergy, and the different points of — 


objection were well sustained by those who had 
the opportunity to speak. Altogether, the ad- 
dress created more humor than conviction. 
Church of the Advent, Boston 


The 55th anniversary of the first service held 
inthe church of the Advent, was observed on 


Sunday, Dec. 3d. There were three celebra-— 


tions of the Holy Eucharist. The rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Frisby, preached at the last. The 
choir sang as a prelude, Whitney's Veni Hmman- 


uel, Gounod’s Communion service No. 8, an an- — 
them by Whitney, and Rink’s postlude in F. The 


Rev. C. Li, Hutchinson, of Caelsea, preached in 
the evening. 


Consecration of St. Paul’s, Hopkinton 


By Bishop Lawrence, Dec. 7th. The Rev. A. — 


St. John Chambre, D. D., preached the sermon. 
The vested choir of Holy Triniiy, Marlbor- 
ough, sang in the morning; that of St. Mark’s, 


Southborough, in the evening, when the Rev. J. 


M. Foster preached. Thecfferiogs were for the 
organ fund. Thealtar is in memory of Josep2 
Walker who died in 1852, aged 92 years. 
was senior warden of the parish from 1829 to 


1849, It is made of old oak, stained dark, with 


panels of red and gold. The reredos is carved, 
acd surmounted by a large cross. 


A Rectory for St. Andrew’s, Wellesley - 


Has just been erecsed adjoining the church 
building. It is a frame building covered with ae 


This also has 


Hey? 
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unpainted shingles, and contains ten rooms and 
a bath, with furnace heat and electric lights. 
All the floors are finished in hard wocd. Mr. F. 
W. Hunnewell contributed largely towards the 
expense, and its successful completion is due to 
the efficient oversight of Mr. R. K. Sawyer, the 
chairman of the building committee. 


Archdeaconry of New Bedford 


Met in St. Paul’s, Dedham, Dec. 6th. At the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, Archdea- 
con Babcock officiated. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. W. F. Cheney. In the after- 
noon, the Rey. A. E. George made an address 
upon summer missionary work on Cape Ccd. 
The Rey. Messrs. H. Page, George Walker, and 
F. B. White made addresses upon their resrect- 
ive fields. The Rev. F.B. White treated the 
subject of missionary work in manufacturing 
communities, at the evening session. The Rev. 
G. W. Miner spoke of missionary work in rural 
communities, and the Rev. Henry Bedinger fol- 
lowed, with an address upon the mission of the 
Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. 


Iowa 
Theodore Nevin Morrison, D.D., Bishop 
The ladies of Trinity Guild, Muscatine, the 
Rev. W. Parry Thomas, rector, have just had a 
pew roof placed upon the church, at a cost of 
$600. This is only one of the many excellent 
things they have done for the parish. 


Trinity Church, Ottumwa 


On the morning of the first Sunday in Advent, 
Bishop Morrison held a special missionary serv- 
ice in this parish. Addresses were made by the 
Bishop, by the Rev. J. Everist Cathell, by Prof. 
Geo. KE. Marshall,of Keokuk, and by the rector of 
the parish,the Rey. J. Hollister Lynch. The Bish- 
cp asked the people to make definite individual 
pledges for the missionary work of the diocese. 
In response to his appeal, 101 pledges were 
made, amounting to $546.70, for the year. This 
parish always gives liberally, and supports the 
Bishop in every effort, but this contribution is 
extraordinarily large for a congregation of poor 
people, with less than 300 commu icants. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks of October, the debt 
upon the rectory of the parish was reduced 
$2 000 by cash contributions of the people. 


Springfield 
Geo. F. Seymuur, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Chas. R. Hale, D.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


The Twenty-Second Annual Synod 


Met in St. Paul’s pro-cathedral, Springfield, 
Dec. 5th and 6th. The opening service was a 
choral celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the 
Bishop, celebrant. The preacher was the Rey. 
L. B. Richards. The synod organized for busi- 
ness by electing the Rev. Chas. J. Shutt secre- 
tary, and re electing Mr. J. J. Cossitt treasurer. 
The principal business of Tuesday was the con- 
sideration of the report of the Rev. Johannes 
Rockstroh, treasurer of the diocesan missions 
board, which was most encouraging; and in 
making provision for the work of missions in the 
diocese for' the ensuing year. The pledges for 
mission work were fully up to those of last year; 
apd there is a prospect that more aggressive 
work will be done at several points, especially 
in the region of Southern Jllinois known as 
Egypt, where a devoted and able general mis- 
sionary, the Rey. George W. Preston, has been 
at work for a part of the past year, Atthe mis- 
_ sionary meeting on Tuesday evening, held in 
Christ church, he gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the work in which he 4 engaged, and 
of the needs of the field. 

Deep sympathy was felt and expressed for the 
Bishop-cozdjutor, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hale, whose 
precarious state of health has necessitated a 
prolonged residence abroad. He is now at St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. A resolution of sympathy 
was adopted by arising vote, and ordered to be 
transmitted to Bishop Hale, and a cablegram 
was also. sent him in response to one received 
from him on Tuesday morning. The good 
Bishop’s physical disabi ity does not deter him 
from taking the most intense interest in his 
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field, the southern: portion of the diocese, and 
earnest intercessions were offered for his speedy 
recovery and return. - 

On Wednesday the Bishop of the diocese de- 
livered his annual address which was a strong 
presentment of the difficulties with which the 
Church is now bound to contend, in the assaults 
made upon the Faith and the Holy Scriptures, 
in the break up of Protestantism on account of 
the weakness of ‘‘The Bible and the Bible only”’ 
being its foundation; and he then eloquently set 
forth the elements of strength possessed by the 
Church in withstanding these assaults. The 
persons who served last year were re-elected to 
the Standing Committee, as trustees of the dio- 
cese, and as delegates to the Provincial Synod, 
(with only one change), and the board of mis- 
sions, (with -Mr. W. M. Robertson in place of 
Mr. J. S. Lord in the last named), The treas- 
urer of the diocese presented an encouraging 
report, with all obligations met, and a small 
balance in hand. On Wednesday evening, after 
the synod had adjourned sine die, the Bishop and 
Mrs. Seymour entertained the clergy and dele- 
gates, the Churchmen of Springfield, and a large 
number of other friends, at a brilliant reception. 
The fine old mansicn in which the Bishop re- 
sides was thronged with guests until a late 
hour, and the occasion was one ot the happiest 
of the Bishop’s Jong and very happy episeopate. 

At the meeting of the Standing Committee 
held on the first day of the synod, the Rev. Wm: 
Donald McLean, deacon, was recommended to 
the Bishop to be advanced to the sacred Order 
of Priests, and Mr. DeWitt Lincoln Pelton, 
Ph.D., was recommended to be admitted a can- 
didate for Holy Orders. As mentioned in our 
issue of Dec. 2d, Mr. Pelton was until recently 
the esteemed pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
congregation of Bloomington, Ill. Heis a grad- 
uate of Princeton and the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, and held a year’s schol- 
arshipat Harvard. At the time of his applying 
to the Bishop to be received into the Church he 
was the moderator of the Bloomington presby- 
tery, and very highly regarded by his brethren 
in that body. He was present during the meet- 
ing of the synod and was very heartily received 
by all. 


Minnesota 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 

ME N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 

St. Paul’s church, Lexington township, has 
been removed to LeSueur Centre, increased 
attendance at the services resulting from the 
change. The Rey. Mr. Jones gives them a fort- 
nightly service. 

The Rev. Homer Hood has left St. Paul, and 
will take up permanent residence in St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Hood’s removal is a source of regret 
to a large number of Churchmen, more espe- 
cially in Brotherhood circles, in which he 
was a very enthusiastic and active member, 


Bishop Gilbert’s Visitations 


LeSueur, 1; LeSueur Centre, 4; Eudora, 3; St. 
James, 15; Windom, 6; Worthington, 2. 


St. John’s, Lake Benton 


The Rev. C. E. Farrar reports his parish as 
having had a very prosperous year. The at- 
tendance at all services is larger than ever be- 
fore. A commodious ten-roomed rectory has 
been built and paid for, and a small balance is on 
hand. A thriving Sunday school, kindergarten, 
and Bible class meet weekly. In addition, Mr. 
Farrar looks after the spiritual welfare of 
Pipestone. 


City Missions in St. Paul 


On the evening of ‘“‘Stir-up Sunday,” a union 
meeting of all the city churches was held at 
Christ church. The rector, the Rev. C. D. An- 
drews, the Rev. Mr. Holmes, and the Rev. Mr. 
Schuetter delivered stirring addresses on be- 
half of city missions. The last-named reported 
about $1,100 had been subscribed towards a 
building for St. Philip's (colored) mission. The 
attendance was quite large. On the following 
Monday evening, the Board of City Missions 
held its annual meeting in Christ church guild 
room, Bishop Gilbert pres‘ding. The treasurer 
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reported about $700 pledged towards city mis- 
sions for the ensuing year. A committee was 
appointed to make preparations for holding 
down-town noon meetings during next Lent, 
and to cc-operate with the Church Club for a 
course of lectures weekly during Lent. Officers 
elected: Vice-president, Bishop Gilbert; ea-of- 
jicio, the Rev. Mr. Holmes; secretary, the Rev. 
Mr. Ten Broeck; treasurer, Mr. Myers. All 
the city missions under the control of the Board 
were reported to be in. a flourishing condition. 


Arkansas 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 
A substantial rectory of eight rooms, two- 
story building, is being completed for the parish 
of St. Paul's, Newport. It is a very convenient- 
ly arranged house, and will cost $1,500, of which 
$1,000 has been paid. 


St. Paul’s, Batesville 


During the vacancy in the rectorate, the ves- 
try bought a 50-ft. lot adjoining the church prop- 
erty, and when the Rev. Caleb B. K. Weed be- 
came rector he strongly recommended the pur- 
chasing of the 100 feet adjoining, which could be 
bought for a trifle more than was paid for the 
small lot. He immediately put a movement on 
foot which would pay for it during the year by 
small monthly payments. When Bishop Brown 
visited the parish and inspected the lot, he gen- 
erously offered $25 towards the purchase, pro- 
vided that the whole amount be raised before 
Nov. 1st. The idea was very kindly received, 
and almost everyone gladly gave. The purchase 
of the lot was made possible by the kindness of 
J.C. Fitzhugh, Esq., the senior warden, who 
bought in the lot when it was sold last spring. 
He not only contributed generously, but also 
gave the interest on his investment. The par- 
ish hopes to build a rectory during the next 
three years, and it has already begun to raise 
money for that purpose. 


Louisiana 
Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop 


Rey. E. W. Hunter’s Tenth Anniversary 


As rector of St. Anna’s church, New Orleans, 
was celebrated Dec. 3rd. The congregation 
took advantage of the occasion to testify their 
love and esteem by the presentation of a hand- 
some gold watch and chain, and some other 
gifts of worth. On the case of the watch are the 
words: ‘Presented to our beloved rector on his 
tenth anniversary of faithful labor, by the con- 
gregation of St. Anna’s church, Dec. 8rd, 1899.” 
Mr. Hunter, in his address, furnished these sta- 
tistics: A handsome rectory on Hsplanade ave., 
a memorial chapel to Bishop Galleher, a hall for 
social gatherings, and numerous other additions 
to church and chapel as memorials and other- 
wise; also 65 Baptisms, 455 Confirmations, 219 
marriages, 253 burials, two induced to become 
candidates for Holy Orders, one educated at the 
Church School for the work of a deaconess, and 
one associated with St. Mary’s Sisterhood. The 
dilapidated place of worship that it was when 
he assumed charge has been transformed into 
one of the most handsome churches of the Cres- 
centCity, and thespiritual work of the parish has 
developed even more than the temporal prosper- 
ity. St. Anna’s is a missionary church, sur- 
rounded by French Roman Catholics, and there 
have been many difficulties and hindrances in 
the work of the parish. 


Mississippi 
Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., LL, C., page 
Dr. Sansom’s Anniversary 


On the first Sunday in Advent the rector of 
Christ church, Vicksburg, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Sansom, preached a sermon commemorative of 
the 34th anniversary of his rectorship. He has 
kept his parish in good condition; the affection 
of his congregation is shown by the increased 
strong membership, while his saintly gentle 
character and never-ending good wurks have 
gained him many friends and admirers through- 
out the whole city, irrespective of creed or con- 
dition or race. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


Mr. Balfour on Ritualism.-I 


Rh. A. J. BALFOUR, the distin- 
euished English statesman, has an 
article in The Norih American Re- 
view on ‘‘Ritualism.” He is in 

favor of a wide liberty, but considers, of 
course, that there must be limitations. 
Liberty and license are not synonymous 
terms. Mr. Balfour does not charge even 
the extreme Ritualists with Romanizing, 
but he does, nevertheless, make a charge 
which is sufficiently serious, and which 
is worthy of thoughtful consideration. No 
doubt it has a more direct bearing upon 
the circumstances of the Church in England 
than those of the Church in this country, 
and there may be a slight touch of insulari- 
ty in it; nevertheless, translated into some- 
what larger terms, it has an application in 
relation to the Anglican Communion in all 
its branches. His charge is, in brief, that, 
among those whom he terms “extreme” 
men, there is adesire ‘‘so to alter, both in its 
form and in its spirit, the traditional char- 
acter of the Church to which they belong,as 
to make it practically unrecognizable by its 
most distinguished and most loyal sons for 
three centuries,” ‘‘and Ihold,” says Mr. Bal- 
four, ‘‘that this desire, however honorable, 
however disinterested—and I believe it to be 
both honorable and disinterested—is not 
consistent with loyalty to the Church of 
England.” In other words, he regards the 
desire which he thus defines as revolution- 
ary. This would put it side by side with 
another movement, more aggressive at 
present in this country than in England, 
which has for its object the alteration of the 
Prayer Book, the Creeds, and the doctrine of 
the Church throughout, in order to bring 
about assimilation with the liberalism of 
the day. 


HE chief difficulty with Mr. Balfour’s ut- 
terance is in the meaning to be assigned 

to the words, ‘“‘traditional character.” As 
he is speaking of Ritualism, it must be as- 
sumed that he has reference principally to 
the outward presentation of the Church and 
her services. He seems to imply that there 
has been, during the last three centuries, 
something like a consistent tradition in 
these matters, and that the changes which 
the extreme Ritualists have introduced, or 
are endeavoring to introduce, are inconsist- 
ent with this tradition. But when we come 
to examine the troublous history of the 
Church of England since the Reformation, 
we find it exceedingly difficult to establish 
the fact of any uniform and consistent tra- 
dition in these matters. In Elizabeth’s 
time. one order of things established itself, 
but it remained uncertain whether it was 
that which was intended by the Prayer 
Book, or such as would legitimately result 
from the position which the Church assert- 
ed in her authoritative documents. The 
management of affairs was largely in the 
hands of men who had no real sympathy 
with the English ‘‘Reformation settlement.” 
They were formed in the school of Calvin, 
and their ideals were not those of the 
Prayer Book. When the newer generation 
arose, trained according to the formularies 
and in the learning of the Fathers to which 
those formularies referred them, a’ new era 
set in. ‘The ceremonial reforms of the Car- 
oline divines seemed to those who remem- 


bered the Elizabethan period, as great a 
revolution as anything that has occurred 
more recently, and they contended as earn- 
estly as Mr. Balfour, that the ‘‘traditional 
character” of the Church of England was 
being changed beyond recognition. 

N the present century the changes which 
i have come about since 1830, in the wake 
of the Oxford movement, setting what is 
specifically called Ritualism entirely apart, 
have been so great as compared with the 
state of things in the Georgian period, that 
itis certainly true that the clergy and peo- 
ple of the eighteenth century, if they could 
rise from their graves, would find little or 
nothing of a familiar character—apart from 
the Prayer Book—even in the most moder- 
ate parish churches. The traditions of that 
cold time have been almost utterly extin- 
guished. In architecture, in the interior 
arrangement, and in the manner and accom- 
paniments of worship, all is wonderfully 
changed. In all the multitude of churches 
erected in London in the last fifty years, our 
forefathers could hardly enter one which 
would not suggest to them the flavor of 
Romanism. It is, therefore, in the light of 
facts, extremely difficult to establish any 
kind of ‘‘traditional character” as pertain- 
ing to the outward aspects of the Church. 
The character of the Church edifice, its ap- 
pointments, the number of services, their 
order and relative importance, the method 
of their execution and their ceremonial ad- 
juncts—all are changed. And nobody de- 
sires to go back to the walled-up chancels, 
the whitewashed walls, the square pews, the 
“‘three-decker’”’ pulpits, the black gowns, 
the duet of parson and clerk, and the rare 
Communions, all of which satisfied our 
forefathers. 


NEMIES of the English Church have 

made these changes anargument against 
her Catholic character. But, in fact, while 
the phenomena of which we have spoken 
have presented themselves in the restricted 
field of the Anglican Communion within a 
comparatively short period, and ata stage 
of the world’s history when all things are 
noted and commented upon as they trans- 
pire, similar features are stamped upon the 
history of the Church at large from the 
earliest ages. Changes equally extensive, 
if more gradual, are traceable all along. 
The services of the Roman Order are not 
now what they were three or four hundred 
years ago. Notwithstanding the rigid uni- 
formity which is understood to prevail in 
that Communion, any traveler knows that 
there is a great difference in tone, and in 
many Observances, between North and South 
America. The innovations of the eighth 
and ninth centuries are well known to 
students. At no period in history, not even 
the modern period in England, has there 
been so great a revolution in these matters 
as occurred in the fourth century. The 
process of change in England has been ow- 
ing to more than one cause. Not the least 
was the endeavor to adapt the Church to 
her work in the modern world. This, though 
it might be dimly perceived at the time, 
was one of the ruling impulses of the Refor- 
mation. It was in part the meaning of the 
great unrest which characterized that peri- 
od. The accomplishment of this task, with 
whatever drawbacks, was the most success- 


ful schievement of the movement in Eng- 
land. The developments of the present cen- 
tury are owing in very large measure 
to the overmastering desire to bring the 
Church home to large masses of people who 
were drifting away, and who found nothing 
attractive and nothing helpful in the ‘‘tradi- 
tional character” of the Church services and 
methods of Church work which had come 
down from the previous time. } 
THER causes played their part, but the 
greatest of all in determining the partic- 
ular line of development in the services 
themselves, was the fascinating idea of the 
Catholic Church, an idea which the formu- 
laries of the Church and her greatest di- 
vines at all times had consistently upheld. 
It seemed to men that there was more in 
this ideal than had commonly been per- 
ceived or admitted, and that continuity of 
worship implied the retention of cardinal 
features of a ceremonial kind which were 
easily seen to have been universal in the 
Christian Church for many ages. They 
were features which were in no way con- 
nected with modern Roman tenets, and not 
necessarily expressed according to the rules 
of modern Roman ceremonial. They pre- 
vailed, and do prevail, in the Hast, where 
the papal claims have never been admitted,. 
as universally as in the West. The mean- 
ings which they express are fundamental to 
Catholic Christianity, and some of them be- 
long to traditional religion the world over. 


O far as the ritualistic movement is dis- 
tinguishable from the Catholic move- 
ment in general in the Church of England, 


we understand it to have had its main- 


spring in the desire to revive and maintain 
these ancient and universal features of Cath- 
olic worship. Such a desire has no necessa- 
ry connection with any Romanizing longings 
or tendencies, as Mr. Balfour frankly ad- 
mits. It was believed that at the Reforma- 
tion the connecting link in this sphere of 
things, asin that of doctrine, ecclesiastical 
order, and the essence of Catholic worship, 
was Officially preserved, and that it finds 
expression in the ‘‘Ornaments’ Rubric.” It is. 
for this reason that that rubric has been 
for so many years the centre about which 
controversy has been waged without ceas- 
ing. At the present time it appears that- 
five of the six points of ceremonial which 
have been chiefly contended for, have been 
virtually accepted as proper to the English 
rite, and it is because of the adverse opinion 
of the Archbishops in regard to the sixth, 
that such intense feeling has been aroused. 
in High Church circles. 
Pah Be 
An Ancient Prayer Book 


PPARENTLY there is no end to inter- _ 


esting discoveries adding to our knowl-- 
edge of the Church of early days. . The list. 
would be long of documents of first-class 
importance which have come to light within 
the last thirty years, after being buried 
from sight for centuries. Not to mention 


such as bear directly or indirectly upon the — 


Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
such as the Tel el marna Tablets, ths Har- 
mony of Tatian, and. numerous inscriptions 
and manuscripts, we have a number of doc- 


uments emanating from the Church of the — 
first three or four centuries, which add ma-- 
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terially to our knowledge of early Christian 
literature and the religious traditions and 
customs of that age. The discovery of the 
lost chapters of the first century Epistle of 
St. Clement, and of the ‘Teaching of the 
Apostles,” is an old story. More recently 
we have had two documents which shed a 
flood of new light upon the character of 
Christian worship in the fourth century. 
One of these is ‘‘The Pilgrimage of St. 
Silvia,” a Gallic lady of distinction, to the 
Holy Land, about A. D. 380, in which much 
precious information is given relating to the 
customs of the Church at Jerusalem at that 
time. This work came to light in 1884, 

OW a book has turned up which has 

tranquilly reposed on the shelves of the 
library of the celebrated monast ry at Mt. 
Athos for unknown years—a book which, to 
the students of the early liturgies, is of 
more yalue in some respects than anything 
hitherto known. It is the Prayer Book 
or Sacramentary of Bishop Sarapion, of 
Thmuis in Egypt, the friend of St. Athana- 
sius and St. Antony. This precious docu- 
ment is dated not later than the middle of 
the fourth century, about A.D, 350. It en- 
joys the unique distinction of being the only 
liturgy to which we have access known to 
have been both written and in use at that 
early date. The Clementine, so-called, was 
written somewhat later, and is not known to 
have been used. This was written for use, 
and in it we have the very words which 
were employed by Sarapion himself in ful- 
filling the central act of Christian worship. 
It conforms much more nearly to the 
model of the Clementine Liturgy and those 
of St. James, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom 
than to those hitherto known as peculiarly 
Egyptian, which were supposed by our older 
liturgical scholars to mark an original type, 
going back perhaps to the apostolic age. It 
now becomes probable that the peculiarities 
of the Egyptian type are later than the 
fourth century. No future edition of the 
ancient liturgies can omit this, the most 
ancient of them all. It is much to be wished, 
by the way, that some enterprising publish- 
er would give us the text of the most im- 
portant liturgies in the same convenient 
‘form with the edition of Dr. Neale many 
years ago, a book which was vastly useful 
in its day, but which is now antiquated and 
long out of print. 
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How to Teach the Prayer Book 


READ BEFORE S. S. INSTITUTE OF DIOCESE OF 
WASHINGTON 


BY THE REV, RICHARD P, WILLIAMS 


F the various ways of studying the Book 

of Common Prayer, only one seems to 
me adapted to the work of the Sunday 
school. The historical and the analytic 
methods are suitable to divinity students and 
- candidates for Holy Orders. But the devo- 
tional method, while it may avail itself of 
the aids offered by history and analysis, 
is the one means of inculcating a deep- 
seated love for the ritual and liturgy of the 
Church. The historical method will show 
the growth of the various parts, their litur- 
gical origin, the age in which these several 
divisions became incorporated into the form 
of public worship. The analytic method 
will dissect each service and adjunct of 
service, and explain its adaptability to its 
special use, and its correspondence with the 
true idea of worship, and its appeal to the 
nature of the worshiper. But the devotional 
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method will go farther back than all this, 
and show how the Prayer Book has become 
the only true ideal of Christian worship, and 
why it has become so. This method will 
be partly historical, partly analytical, 
wholly Scriptural. 

When we open our Prayer Books, the first 
thing which strikes us is the title page. 
There we read that it is the ‘‘Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments and other Ritesand Ceremonies 
of the Church, According to the Use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, Together With the Psal- 
ter, or Psalms of David.” Now the first 
thing which strikes us about this title is the 
word ‘‘Church.”” Without that organiza- 
tion there will be no common prayer, no 
sacraments, no other rites and ceremonies. 
The Church then requires elucidation. What 
is it? When did it begin? And so, at the 
very outset, we are sent to Scripture. But 
to what part of Scripture? Is it to the New 
Testament only? Ofcourse not. Every in- 
telligent person knows that there was a 
Church before the Christian Church. Go 
farther back. Some one will stop at Sinai. 
There was a Church with ritual and cere- 
monies, a priesthood, and a congregation of 
believers. That was the first organized 
Church. That was the first body which had 
stated services, with solemn sacrifices, 
fasts, and festivals, and other adjuncts of a 
stately worship. But I would go back still 
farther. For the germ of the Church was 
the first family. In the Garden of Eden we 
have the first worshipers, and it was in the 
infancy of the human race that the first in- 
struction,as to manner of worship was given 
to men. That this is true appears from the 
acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, as worthy, 
and the rejection of Cain’s, as unworthy. 

It will be quite a natural course, then, in 
teaching the Prayer Book, for our children 
to begin at the Book of Genesis. We shall 
show how God taught His first children how 
to worship; how they abandoned the ideal 
which they had learned; how, in order to 
bring the world back to Him, a visible 
Church was established at Mt. Sinai. From 
that we should. proceed to show that the 
Jewish Church was but the precursor of the 
Christian, keeping alive the belief in the 
One God, and preparing for the Advent of 
the Saviour, promised far back when the 
need of a Saviour was caused by the fall. 

But there was no organized worship, no 
form of public service, until that Jewish 
Church came into existence. And, having 
shown that the Church dates back to the be- 
ginning of the world’s history, we mvast 
next try to show why it is that the Church 
of to-day has the various kinds of service 
which the Prayer Book contains. 

Passing over, for the moment, the lection- 
ary and other preliminaries, we bring our 
pupils to the Order for Daily Morning 
Prayer, and of course together with that 
we should combine the study of the Order 
for Daily Evening Prayer. But how shall 
we begin? What is the starting point? 
Some will be reminded of the daily monas- 
tic services, as the basis of our investiga- 
tions. But they were only a poiut on the 
road, We shall have to show from Scrip- 
ture that the Jewish Church had its daily 
morning and evening service. We shall 
not be able to impress upon the young peo- 
ple the necessity for this order, unless we 
can make them understand clearly the fact 
that God Himself, at Mt. Sinai, prepared 
for this regular, unceasing round of prayer 
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and praise. You will trace briefly the his- 
tory of the race down to the time when God 
said to Moses (Exod. xxix: 38)—‘'Now this is 
that which thou shalt offer upon the altar; 
two lambs of the first year day by day con- 
tinually. The one lamb thou shalt offer in 
the morning; and the other lamb thou shalt 
offer at even. This shall be a con- 
tinual burnt offering throughout your gen- 
erations at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation before the Lord; where I will 
meet you, to speak there unto thee.” And, 
in addition, we read in the following chap- 
ter, ‘‘And Aaron shall burn thereon sweet 
incense every morning; when he dresseth 
the lamps, he shall burn incense upon it. 
And when Aaron lighteth the lamps at even, 
he shall burn incense upon it, a perpetual 
incense before the Lord throughout your 
generations.” Add to this the injunction 
in Numbers (xxviii: 9) ‘‘And on the Sibbath 
day two lambs of the first year without spot. 

. This is the burnt offering of every 
Sabbath, beside the continual burnt offer- 
ing,” and we have an example, in the earli- 
est organized Church, of the idea of daily 
offering of sacrifice—the burnt offering—and 
prayers—the incense—and on the Sabbath a 
greater offering, signifying what amount 
and frequency of worship was required of 
the Jews who had less to acknowledge than 
we Christians. If God desired and com- 
manded them to have daily public worship 
twice, and the additional sacrifices on the 
weekly holy day, what shall we who have a 
greater share of divine light, the fullness of 
God’s Presence, do to show our recognition 
of His love and mercy? Here, you have an 
opportunity of inculcating from Scripture, 
with the Prayer Book as our text, the mean- 
ing of the Order for Daily Morning and 
Evening Prayer. 

Having arrived thus far, the next step 
will be toshow how every part of Scripture 
has been drawn upon to make up these 
services. The opening sentences, taken 
from Gospels and Epistles, Prophets and 
Psalms, showing how every part of the 
Bible is available for worship; the exhorta- 
tion, with its language borrowed from al- 
most every book in the Bible, from Leviti- 
cus on; the General Confession, which car- 
ries us back to Genesis; the declaration of 
Absolution, with its marvelous wealth of 
Scripture illustration, bringing us from 
Genesis up to the Redemption, and beyond, 
in its application of God’s pardon to man; 
these, commonly considered as man’s pro- 
duction, are shown by the diligent teacher 
to be nothing but Scripture condensed and 
applied to our needs. Then, before we rise 
again to praise, we conclude with our Lord’s 
own words, and burst forth, with heads erect 
and hearts uplifted, into the melody of the 
Psalms. Here, again, we havea grand op- 
portunity for Scripture teaching. Here is 
the place to call attention to the use of the 
Psalter in the temple, and how its words 
are now Christianized and suited to our 
daily wants and hopes. 

The Canticles, except the Te Dewm,which 
can also easily be made the basis for Scrip- 
ture illustration, are taken directly from 
the Bible. As to the Lessons, we have a 
magnificent opportunity to show how they 
are set forth for the purpose of leading us 
through the Christian Year. We can point 
out their application to the various seasons 
for which they are appointed, and then, 
when Trinity-tide is ushered in, we show 
our pupils how the Church goes back to the 
beginning, and tells us of the first works of 
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God, and follows that reference with a 
weekly account of the most important deal- 
ings of God with the world. And while we 
are doing this with special reference to the 
Sunday worship, we shall have excellent op- 
portunity to show how we lose so much of 
the daily study of Scripture by not hearing 
it read in daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer, where it is steadily followed from 
Genesis to Revelation. 

Ifl have made myself understood, it will 
be needless to show that we cannot possibly 
call attention to the Creed without showing 
that it is nothing but Bible reduced to the 
smallest possible compass. There is Gene- 
sis, “God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth”; prophecies fulfilled and 
Gospels exemplified, ‘‘in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son, our Lord”; Acts of the Apostles 
and other writings, ‘tin the Holy Ghost: 
The Holy Catholic Church; the Commun- 
ion of Saints.’’ Of the prayers, there will 
be found a mozst complete compendium of 
the devotional sayings of the Bible, with in- 
numerable references to the Atonement, 
and God’s manifold promises of blessing 
to those who unfeignedly love Him. But 
why continue? Such acourse of study would 
have to take the teacher, with the pupils, 
back to the birth of the race, and carry them 
through the varying phases of patriarchal 
and national life, till they see the light and 
glory of the Gospel age, with their gradual 
spread over the world in apostolic times. 
Let us pass on to another branch of the 
study. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
Unscientific Criticism 

N a recent sermon in Old Christ church, 

Philadelphia, the Rey. Dr. C. Ellis Stev- 
ens, rector, gave some wholesome in- 
struction upon the subject of the so-called 
“Higher Criticism.” ‘‘I cannot but disap- 
prove,” he said, ‘‘certain drift of so-called 
Higher Criticism. And I disapprove it 
distinctly, on the ground that it is at va- 
riance with the methods of scientific investi- 
gation, and of modern historical scholarship. 
The German scholars, many of them, have 
become prominent in recent years in this 
unscientific criticism. They have under- 
taken to apply it to secular history, but 
their efforts on secular lines have been 
ruled out of court by historical scholars, and 
are not to-day taken seriously in that de- 
partment of learning. Their Higher Crit- 
icism of the New Testament has shared the 
same fate, and comparatively little remains 
that they once tried to establish as regards 
this, the most important part of the Bible. 
The New Testament portion of the Biblical 
controversy is practically abandoned 
ground, so far as they are concerned, and 
the Church has on all essential points been 
vindicated in the correctness of her posi- 
tion. But atthe present moment a fashion 
seems to exist for the Higher Criticism of 
the Old Testament. Some of our English- 
speaking scholars have been influenced 
by it.” 

Dr. Stevens went on to detail what is 
the Higher Criticism as applied to the 
Old Testament. He said: ‘‘I cannot but 
pronounce this school of criticism to be 
largely based upon individual assertion and 


individualtheory. It fails to utilize the whole ; 


of the material now available. Despite its 
somewhat noisy claims, it does not, as a mat- 
ter of fact, base its conclusions upon scien- 
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tific methods and requirements. It is, at 
times, almost ludicrously at variance with 
the well-established rules of evidence, and 
cannot seriously be gauged by any canon 
known to modern historical scholarship. 
Possibly I shall myself be faulted for mak- 
ing so strong a statement. I make it with 
no feeling of animosity, and with no wish to 
be unfair. Higher critics seem fond of 
calling those who disagree with them ‘tra- 
ditionalists,’ a rather misleading designa- 
tion. Too much of controversial hostility 
has been displayed on both sides—and no 
great issues are ever thus settled. In so 
far as Higher Criticism is really unscientific, 
it is bound to fail in the same way as re- 
gards the Old Testament, as it has already 
failed as regards the New Testament, and 
in the field of secular history—and for the 
same reasons. Good will be done by it in 
attracting attention to various points in- 
volved. The final outcome will be to 
strengthen the Bible. In any case the es- 
sential inspiration of the Scripture is not 
affected. As one of the leading critics has 
said: ‘Criticism in the hands of Christian 
scholars does not banish or destroy the in- 
spiration of the Old Testament.’ ” 


= 


Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REV. FRED EK S. JEWELL, D. D. 
VI 


HIRTEENTH. Itisa mistake to add to 

the Church services—to any religious 
services, in fact—any extras of a sensational, 
semi-secular, or purely popular character, 
pulpitical, musical, literary, or perform- 
ance-like, as attractions to hold the unsta- 
ble, catch the Sunday floaters, and thus fill 
the pews and alms basons. Simply to gain 
patrons by offering what pleases them, is a 
mere extension of the principle that 
churches may be found to suit men’s prefer- 
ences, and that the proper church is the 
church which pleases the individual. The 
Church has no place for any such doctrine 
or practice. 

Besides this, to set about making true 
religion, by these worldly devices, attract- 
ive, in order to draw men within its in- 
fluences, is to cast disrepute on Christianity 
as growingly empty and decrepit, and no 
longer able to make progress by virtue of 
its own divine purity and power. The 
Church cannot do this without belying her 
history and stultifying herself. Our Lord 
practiced no such arts; laid down no rules 
looking to their necessity and use; but 
frankly based the hopes and prospects of 
the Gospel solely on the attractive power of 
the Cross. The Church may not, dare not, 
traverse His teaching. 

Furthermore, to draw men to the Church 
by these extraneous and unworthy attrac- 
tions, is to draw the idly curious, pleasure 
loving crowd which is in no mood for honest 
listening, real conviction, or true conver- 
sion. The thing is a snare and delusion. 
‘The game is not worth the candle.” For 
the chance one caught, the divine charac- 
ter of the Church is compromised, and the 
unaffected multitude is, each time, sent 
away, more fixed in idle levity and uncon- 
cern than before. The Church has noright 
to trifle in this way with her saving agen- 
cies and the souls of men. 

Besides this, the popular demand for 
these alien and worldly attractions grows 
by what it feeds upon. One set of these de- 
vices, in time, grows stale and common- 
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place, and then another must be sought out 
and brought into play, and each time the 
struggle after effective attractions becomes 
more difficult and debasing. The beginning 
of this strife after attractions ‘is as when 
one letteth out water.” The service be- 
comes a gap; the rivulet a river, and so on, 
until the barriers against evil are swept 
away. The Church as the ‘‘city set upon a 
hill” cannot maintain her divine prestige or 
build herself up in purity and power by 
moving down into the realm of miasm atic 
vapors and jack-o’-lantern lights. 


BS oes 
Letters to the Editor 


“PRAYER BOOK RIGMAROLE”’ 
Lo the Editor of The Living Church: 

In your issue of Nov. 11, you headed my letter 
to the New York Sun, which the Rev. A. Richey 
sent you to be reprinted, with ‘Prayer Book 
Rigmarole.”” In his letter of comment, Mr. 
Richey sp2aks of it as a part of the ‘‘Arian con- 
spiracy.’? I am sure that neither you nor the 
writer of the comments desizned to wrongly rep- 
resent me, but in both phrases you certainly have 
done so. I used the word “rigmarole” with 
reference only to the enforced reading over, 
year after year, of certain appointed portions of 
the Old Testament, which everybody must 
admit are, for these days, objectionable. Let 
any one of our clergymen seriously reflect upon 
some of these appointed lessons, and I am sure 
he will agree with me that they ought to be 
omitted, or else expurgated. To these only did 
I refer in the use of the word ‘“‘rigmarole’’—as 
my letter plainly shows. 

My reverence for the Prayer Boox, as a whole, 
is too profound to render it possible for me 
to make such a flippant reference to its devo- 
tional uses. That it needs revision as to the 
lectionary, first of all, and that the new version 
should be permitted in all Bible readings, is 
what I designed chiefly to state. There are also 
collects that should, as I think, be omitted 
or changed, as that appointed for Good Friday. 
The entire book should, in my opinion, be 
modernized in such a sense as to remove those 
archaisms of word and phrase which are no 
longer, and never again can be, expressive of 
intelligent devotion or thought. All thisI deem 
a pressing need of to-day, and to say this with 
due emphasiswas the only object of my letter. 

Thecharge of an ‘‘Arian conspiracy” is entirely 
unjust, so far as any of my writings or teach- 
ings are concerned. I deem Arianism a shallow » 
philosophy, inasmuch as it so widely separates. 
God from sons of God. Sonship implies partici- 
pition of the Divine nature. If Jesus the Christ 
was Son of God, then he was divine—‘‘very God 
of very God, begotten, not made, being of one 
substance with the Father.” This I, for one, 
steadfastly believe as an essential inference 
from the fundamental postulate of Divine Im- 
manency. Arianism failed to comprehend this 
postulate, with its inference of the indwelling 
God—God in Christ. Hence I consider Arianism 
an issue long dead, and never to be intelligently 
revived. ; 

In your issue of Nov. 25,I see a long letter 
from a brother clergyman of Elmira, N. Y., on 
the samesubject, in which he bitterly complains 
of my agitations, on the ground that I am ‘‘com- 
piratively a stranger’ in the Church. Sixteen 
years of unceasing labors, nearly all the time as 
rector, and with rarely even a vacation Sunday 
free from duty, ought to entitle me to a voice, as 
wellasa vote. During twelve years, I labored 
quietly without a word of agitation, and should 
have so continued had not the Bishops’ Pastoral 
of 1895 compelled me to speak in self-defence. 
The opposition to the ordination of Dr. Briggs 
was another and stronger compulsion, and now, 
the conflict being awakened, I should hate my- 
self as a coward should I remain silent. 

I honor your correspondents, and all others — 
who sincerely think as they 49, for their zeal in 


defence of their convictions. By nomeanswould _ 


a. 
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I be glad to have them “leave” the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. If they would only return 
my compliment, I should be satisfied and grate- 
ful. Martin KeLuoce SCHERMERHORN. 

Wew York, Dec 4, 1899. 

{The headings of ‘‘Letters to the Editor’ are 
generally written by the editor. If there was 
any unfairness in the title, ‘‘Prayer Book Rig- 
marole,’’ the editor is responsible. Ep. L. C.] 


INSTITUTE FOR BIBLE STUDY 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 

An impression seems to have obtained curren- 
cy, probably through the secular press, that 
the American Church Bible Institute is of very 
recent origin. Such is, however, not the case. 
Six months ago the name was changed from the 
Church Bible Club to its present one; but its 
object has been the same from the beginning. It 
was founded the 17th of January of the current 
year, for the defence of the Faith, and to form 


-a rallying ground for those who would stem the 


tide of unbelief now seeming to threaten the 
Overthrow of faith and religion in this land. 
It was thought by those entering into it that 
the best way to counteract the mischief 
wrought by the so-called higher critics was to 
present what can be said in favor of the 
Church’s Bible in the light of modern science, 
and historical and archzeological discoveries, in 
contradistinction from the present apparently 
favorite method of bringing up everything that 
ean be said against it. This end it is proposed 
to reach by means of papers which will be read 
at the meetings and afterwards published, and 
by means of popular lectures to be delivered in 
centres of Church thought and life. A plan to 
carry out the latter object is now under consid- 
eration, and it is hoped to carry it into effect 
during the seasin of the Epiphany. 
RoBERT WEEKS, 
President of the American Church Bible Iasti- 
tute. 


PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT 
To the Editor of The Living Church: , 

To your issue of to-day, among the items of 
correspondence sent by “Bostonian,” page 752, 
we are told that Dr. E.E Hale pleased his 
hearers by quoting from an entry of the treas- 
urer of an English king, ‘‘To him who found the 
New World, £10,” but that no one knows who 
earned this reward, and it is still open for claim- 
ants. Is this really so? In the first p‘ace, I 
think the entry wrongly quoted. It runs thus: 
“To hyne yt founde ye neve ile £10.” The Eng- 
lish king was Henry VII, 1485-1509. The ‘neue 
jle”? was Newfoundland, or, as it is often found 
in the early charters, ‘tneue-founde-lande.”’ 
(Mark the hyphens, ye orthcepists, and let us 
have no more of new fun ’]’nd, or new found |’nd). 
The person to whom this sum was paid was 


John Cabot, and it was given him by Henry on 


his return from his first voyage. The entry, 
too, if I mistake not, is in Henry’s private diary. 
This ancient and loyal colony cost in cash some- 
thing near $500 of our money, a sum about 
equal to a very moderate ‘‘catch” by a single 
fisherman for one season. We Newfoundlanders 


‘thiak that however plentiful the wolves and 


Boethuck Indians may have been then, the 

‘pears’? were not absent from that piece of real 

estate. H. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
Wilmington, Del , Dec 9, 1899. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. T. B. Angell. D. D., having accepted the 
rectorsh'p of St. Andrew's church, Wilmington, Del., 
has resigned that of St. Stephen’s church, Harris- 
burg, to.ether with several diocesan appointments, 
including his membership on the Standing Commit- 
tee of the diocese of Central Pennsylvania. . 

The Rev. Henry W. Armstrong has resigned the 
curacy of Christ church, New Brucswick, N. J., to 
accept that of Grace church, Newark, N. J. 

The Rev. E J. Babcock has become vicar of Christ 
church, Youngstown, N. Y. ; 

‘he Rev. George Buck should be addressed at 354 


- Whalley ave., New Haven, Conn, 


The Rey. V. Hummel Berghaus ‘has resigned the 
rectorsuip of Trinity church, Athens, Pa. 


The Rev. Harry Howe Bogert, for the past two 
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years anda half priest-in-charge of the missions at 
Union City and Waterford, Pa., diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, has accepted a call to Emmanuel church,Corry, 
Pa., same diocese, and will enter upon his duties 
there (D. V.), in two or three weeks. 


The Rev. Wm. Vincent Dawson who for the last four 
months has been priest-in-charge of Grace church, 
Newark, N. J., has accepted a curacy on the staff of 
clergy at St. Paul’s, Baltimore, Md. Address The 
Westminster, Baltimore, Md. 

The Rev. Wm Howard Davis has accepted the 
chaplaincy of the Sisters of St. John the Baptist, and 
should be addressed at 237 East 17th st., New York, 
Ne Y: ; : 

The Rev Albert E. Evison has been placed in 
charge of Grace church, Montevideo, Minn. 


The postoffice address of the Rev. H. E. Gilchrist 
is now Osceola Mills, Pa. 


The Rev. W. H. Gibbons has accepted the curacy of 
Anacostia parish, Washington, D. C. 

The Rev E. L. Goodwin has resigred the rector- 
ship of Grace church, Charleston, S. C., to take ef- 
fect next Easter. 


The Rev. George A Harvey-accepted a callfrom St. 
Paul’s church, Angelica, N; Y., and entered upon his 
duties on the ist Sunday in Advent. 


The Rev. Henry Dixon Jones should be addressed 
at 675 Fuller St., St. Paul, Minn. 


The Rev. Henry IF’. Kloman who has been for the 
past two years the assistant minister of Christ 
church, Baltimore, has accepted a call to the rector- 
ship of of St. Paul's church, Haymarket, Virginia, 

The Rev. Arthur Lawrence, D. D , has been elected 
professor of Church History, in Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. : 

The Rev. Sidney Catlin Partridge, Bishop-elect of 
Kyoto, has received the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Divinity from Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn., of which he is a graduate. 

The Rev. Wm. C. Shaw has accepted the rectorship 
of the church of the Advent, East Oakland, Cal. 


The Rev. George H. Thomas has been appointed 
rector of All Saints’, Minneapolis, Minn., and Christ 
church mission. 


The Rev. Var). R. Taylor, rector of St. James’, St. 
Paul, has accepted the rectorship at Litchfield, 
Minn., and will begin work in his new cure immedi- 
ately. 


The Rev. George S Vest, rector of St. George's 
church, North Danville, S. Virginia, has resigned, to 
take work at Lawrenceville and Emporia, to go into 
effect Jan. lst next. 


The Rey. George Wallace has accepted the appoint- 
ment of professor of ecclesiastical history in Trinity 
Theological School, Tokyo, Japan. 


To Correspondents 


cJ.H. H.—(1) Father Ignatius has recently written 
a letter in which he announces his retirement into 
lay communion, and that in future he will decline all 
invitations to preach He remains at his monastery 
in Wales. (2) Mr. Adams has the status of a lay- 
man in the Roman Catholic Church. He sometimes 
appears as a lecturer on theolog cal sub] cts. 


Official 


A WARNING 
Allow me to warn the clergy and others against a 
man, giving his name as Clacksetter, who has been 
soliciting advertisements and collecting money by 


means of a forged letter. 
CHAS H. BIXBY, 


Rector of St. Paul's church, Chicago. 
Dec. 9,189. + 
ACTORS’ CHURCH ALLIANCE 
The third regular service of the Actors’ Church 
Alliance will be held next Sunday evening, Dec, 17th, 
at 8P.M., at the church of Zion and St. Timothy, 
West 57th st., New York. Preacher, the Rev. Henry 
Lubeck, LL.D., rector. Allmembers of the Alliance, 
the dramatic profession, and friends of the theatre, 
are cordially invited to attend. Per order of the Coun- 
cil. REY. WALTER E. BENTLEY, Sec’y. 


Urdinations 


On Sunday, Nov. 26th, the Rev. Scott Wood was or- 
dained to the priesthood in St. Stephen’s church, 
Petersburg, S. Va, by Bishop Randolph. The can- 
didate was presented by the Rev. O. S. Bunting, the 
Rev. J. W. Johnson preaching the sermon. Mr. Wood 
is a young colored man who was graduated from the 
Payne Divinity School in 1898, and has since been in 
charge of St. Philip's church, Bedford City. 

The same day ata later service, the Bishop ordained 
Mr. S. C,Beckwith to the diaconate, in Grace church, 
Petersburg. The Rev. John Rideout, the rector of 
Grace church, presented the candidate, and the ordi- 
nation sermon was preached ‘by the Rev. W. A. R. 
Goodwyn. Mr. Beckwith was educated at the Uni- 
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versity of the South, and taught in its grammar 
school for several years. 


Died — 
BATES.—At the Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, 
on the 8:h inst., the Rev. Daniel Moore Bates, late 
rector of St. Stephen's church, Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Conn.--At Christ church rectory, Bridgeport, Conn., 
on Nov. 28, 1899, Miss Edith Cromwell Cone, only 
daughter of the Rey. Herbert D, and Helen K. Cone, 
aged 15 years, 6months, and 13 days. 


DONIHOO.—Entered into the rest of Paradise, at 
her home in Evanston, Ill., Nov. 24, 1899, Lydia Red- 
fern Donihoo. The Burial Office was read at St. 
Mark’s church.’’ 

“Grant her, O Lord, evernal rest, and may light 
perpetual shine upon her.’’ 


Appeals 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY , SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth ave., 
New York. Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, 
D.D., presid- nt; RT. REV. WILLIAM C ROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D, 
general secretary; REY. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR. JOHN W.WOOD, cor esponding secretary; 
Mr. GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church's established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; ard of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding Blshop to counsel ard guide the worlers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. ¥ 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throu: h this Society. There are many 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which, but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly neejed to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (both at home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions,is the official (monthly) 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
corcerning the Society's work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances: should be made to Mr. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): HH DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 1N THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


AN urgent appeal is made for $200 for the chapel 
fund of the church of St. Thomas and St. Denis, 
Wando, S.C. This anount will make possible pre- 
liminary building operations, and $700 will erect the 
building. Generous Churchmen are appealed to for 
aid in this important work. Send contributions to the 
Rev. R. J. WALKER Lock Box 549, Charlestown, S. C. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address Mason MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st , New Haven. Conn. 

WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts. 
Liberal commission Address the CHURCH KALENDAR 
COMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Butaw street, Baltimore, M1, also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery 

WANTED —Organist and choirmaster for a Chicago 
mission; vested mixed choir. Remuneratioa small, 
but paid monthly. Address 'G,”’ LivINnG CHURCH. 

WANTED-:A choirmaster and organist for church 
in avery prosperous and rapidly growing Southern 
city, having elght railroads. with more building. 
Exceptional opportunity for g od teacher of voice 
culture. Church can guarantee at present only $300 
per annum. Another employment, at $250, possible. 
Address P. O. Box 309, Shreveport, La. 
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The Editor’s Table: 


Kalendar, December, 1899 


8. Ist Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
10. 2d Sunday in Advent. Violet 
17. 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
20. EMBER DAY. Violet. (Red at Evensong.) 
21. Sv. THOMAS, Apostle. Red. 
22, EMBER Day. Violet. 
23. EMBER DAY. Violet. 
24. 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. (White at Even- 

song.) 
25. CHRISTMAS DAY. White. 
26. Sv, STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 
27. Sv. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 
28. THE INNOCENTS. Violet, 
31. Sunday after Christmas. White. 


Ship of My Life 
BY THE REV. R. W. LOWRIE, D. D. 
Ship of my life, in thee, long years ago, 
Iset me sail, nor skies to fear I knew; 


Nor if the ocean’s face wore smile or frown; 
Nor yet if loud or low the zephyrs blew. 


Ship of my life, in these revolving years, 
Nor swift the current, nor the current slow; 
To time, all hours alike; the tide, no sleep; 
Nor speed nor yet delay the planets know. 


Ship of my life, these long and many years, 
If poor the sailing and the ports but few, 
No word of censure on thy name shall fall, 
As mine the fault, be mine the blaming, too. 


Ship of my life, thou ridest yet the wave, 
How long ’tis thus, no mortal eye can see; 
But long or short, I only ask and pray 
Thy Builder still my watchful Pilot be. 


Ship of my life, my s1il shall soon be o'er. 
I see the peaks approach; Isoon shall land; 
Thou safe shalt leave me on the other shore, 
His hand my rudder is, I cannot strand. 


Deanwood, D.C. 
es 
HE Rev. Wm. Bohler Walker, rector 
of Christ church, Joliet, has been 
granted the usual railroad courtesy 
of clergyman’s half-fare certificate, 
which was refused him some months ago, on 
account of some public criticisms made by 
him as to railroad methods. He filed a com- 
plaint with the Inter-State Commission, and 
the roads concluded to recognize the right of 
free speech, even at half-fare! 


= 
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Pen-and-Ink-lings 
LARGE Mormon temple will soon 
be built in Louisville, Ky. It will 
be used not only asaplace of wor- 
ship, but also as the central point 

from which missionaries will be sent to 
various points in Kentucky and contiguous 
States. 


C We're reversing old maxims of late, or 
We're getting exceedingly near it. 
To heroes in action we cater, 
And this is the way that you hear it: 
“He that taketh a city isgreater 
Than he who just ruleth his spirit.” 
—The Century. 


EMPERANCE is on the increase in the 
British army. Last year there were 
35,983 abstainers within it. Of these, the 
force in Iniia contributed 22,280, or prac- 
tically every third man, and the home sec- 
tion, 13,703, a much smaller proportion. Be- 
sides these the army temperance association 
had 5,018 honorary members, of whom 3,342 
were in India. : 


LITTLE book entitled, ‘Why Men Do 
Not Go to Church,” brings up a passage- 
at-arms which occurred between the Rev. 
Cortland Myers and Gen. Horace Porter at 


, minutes. 


a Washington’s Birthday banquet given in 
New York. The clergyman was called 
upon for a speech, and getting warmed up 
in his subject, did not notice the flight of 
time until he was called to order by the pre- 
siding officer. He looked at his watch and 
saw that he had taken an hour, although 
the speakers had been limited to fifteen 
He -apologized to the audi- 
ence, and remarked: ‘‘Over in Brooklyn I 
am accustomed to speak for a long time to my 
congregation, and I often take two hours.” 
Gen. Porter was the next speaker, and he 
opened his address by saying: ‘‘The expla- 
nation of our reverend friend gives a com- 
plete answer to that hitherto mysterious 
question why Brooklyn people refuse to 
patronize their churches.” 


PEAKING ofthe modern representative 

magazine, says a writer in 7’he Independ- 
ent, aS compared with the representative 
magazine of twenty-five years ago, the note- 
worthy changes are the disappearance of 
the travel article, the gain in short stories, 
but especially the gain in journalistic arti- 
cles. By this term is meant an article 
chosen and treated because it is of immediate 
contemporaneous interest, rather than be- 
cause it is of interest in itself; that is, the 
sort of article printed in a newspaper for 
purposes of general reading. Foran exam- 
ple, one may instance, in Harper's, Richard 
Harding Davis’ account of Mr. McKinley’s 
inauguration, and in The Century, ‘‘Notes 
of Tennessee and its Centennial.”’ 


OMESTIC economy is becoming a rec- 
ognized branch of scientific study in the 
curriculum of progressive institutions of 
learning. The schedule of work prescribed 
in these courses clearly proves, says The 
Outlook, that domestic economy does not 
mean learning how to cook. It means the 
application of science to the daily needs, re- 
quirements, and routine of the home, as 
well as the equipment of a graduate to earn 
the degree'of Bavhelor of Science by spe- 
cial work in the profession of teaching. In 
addition, there are several technical schools 
maintaining courses in domestic science and 
art, in which lectures are open to the pub- 
lic. That the need for specific training for 
home-makers is felt even by those who have 
had a college training, is shown by the 
activity of alumnz associations in affiliating 
with others who are endeavoring to meet 
the new problems, especially those of domes- 
tic service. : 
HITTIER held “Gail Hamilton” (Abi- 
gail Dodge) in the highest esteem, 
and the letters that passed between them 
are really delightful. Here is one of the 
series now appearing in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal: It was written in 1866. 


I must tell thee something droll. Last week 
the Amoskeag veterans from New Hampshire, 
and a Massachusetts compiny, with military 
bands, came and paraded before our house, and 
Governor Smyth of New Hampshire, and one or 
two officers called on me. When they left andI 
stepped out to see them civilly off, the men in 
epaulettes got up a grand military salute, with 
music and three cheers to wind vp with! Was 
ever a Quaker in suca a predicament? I did, I 
fear, somewhat compromise myself by lifting, 
almost involuntarily, my hand to my hat—but I 


_ resisted the temptation and only pulled my hat 


lower downover my brows by way of testimony. 


Cobwebs and Chaffinches 


T is among the keener penalties of ‘‘the 
splendid isolation” of humanity among 
the powers, greater and less, of the animated 
world, that we men and women should be no 
judges of cobwebs. 


Of the variety communis vel hortensis we 
cannot always help taking note in passing, 
because, as a rule, it stretches across garden- 
paths on the parallel of the human nose. 
Another local kind also we sometines ob- 
serve, a cobweb that counterpanes a patch 
of moorland, or a whole meadow, stretching, 
while they sleep, silken awnings over the 
small fiy-folk who make their dormitories 
among the roots or on the stems of the 
herbage. A dismal awakening for them and 
up-flying the next morning! But of the cob- 
webs ‘‘found-all-over-the-houseous,” the cob- 
web par excellence, everybody’s cobweb, we 
know it only as ‘‘cobweb.” There are no 
varieties of it in our gross classifications, 
nor grades in quality. Here the chaffinch 
has the advantage of us—as the figurative 
American has it, ‘‘the bulge” on us. 

When the chaffinch asks for cobweb she 
sees that she gets it. She is not to be put off 
with trash. And while her ladyship turns 
over its samples, the spinner of the stuff 
crouches itself out of sight, pretending it 
belongs to the corner, is, in fact, part of the 
corner, its extreme angle, and not a pottle- 
bodied, edible spider. 

Nor is the customer ‘“‘soon suited to her 
mind.” Some threads are too dusty, some 
have been in stock too long. What she 
wants, and means to have, too, ‘‘even if she 
turns the whole shop over for it’’ (and eats 
the spinner into the bargain), are fresh, 
sticky strands that will make an invisible 
cement and ligament for-her lichens and 
moss. So she picks and chooses with most 
amusing fastidiousness——‘‘pernickity” is, I 
think, the epithet applied to human beings 
who are so ‘‘fid-faddy”—or is it the other 
way about? Anyhow, that is what the spider, 
hiding for dear life, behind a tattered bit of 
its own arras, thinks she is. ‘‘A plague on 
the hussy; will she never make up her mind 
and go?” At last she does. Satisfied that she 
has picked out all the very best of the cob- 
webs that are to be got, she flits away to her 
nest. 

By-and-by she is back again, and just as 
“finnicky” as ever-—-the despair of shopmen 
and the horror of the shop-walker. Ap- 
parently she has forgotten she had been 
there before. At any rate, she begins mak- 
ing her selections with all the nice delibera- 
tion of her previous visit—itself, perhap:, 
the twentieth or the hundredth—and it is 
only after she has fastidiously ransacked the 
veranda that she is content. And with what 
a little. Packed up in her beak, her labori- 
ous collection really amounts to nothing—a 
ridiculously small parcel at best, for eob- 
webs crowd up very small. But, after all, it 
is not altogether becoming in us human be- 
ihgs to make objections to the shoppings of 
a chaffinch. If the chaffinch considers a 
bundle of cobwebs that would just nicely 
cork up a weevil-hole in a nut, to be a fit and 
proper load for her, and as much as she can 
handle properly at a time, we may depend 
upon it that it is. She would be a sorry 
housekeeper, indeed, who took home more 
than she could do with. 

Oddly enough, the chaffinch never seems to 


, 
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understand that after every visit she makes 
the residue of the cobweb becomes more and 
more inferior in quality, for she goes on for 
several days depleting the edges and corners 
of the panes, and the woodwork of their web, 
with precisely the same daintiness of choice 
as at first. 
not even any of the ‘‘worst worst.” She has 
eliminated it by grades to the veriest dregs, 
the dustiest and grimiest fag-ends and rub- 
bish, and in the end has carried even these 
off, with just the same affectation of selec- 
tion. 

And now, bare indeed in their chinks and 
crannies, sit the poor weavers. Thinking to 
-glean where she has already scraped, the 
chaffinch comes back again, and peering 
into the untapestried corners, and the cracks 
beneath the putty from which she has 
dragged the silken hangings, she descries 
the spider where he sits, with all his knees 
cruddled up, and, having stripped its house 
even to its wall-paper, she now eats the 
householder. ‘‘A dismal thing to do,” as the 
little Oyster said to the Carpenter. Arachne 
sometimes disconcerts her visitor by making 
a dash for liberty, and the chaffinch, as the 
insect scampers over her toes, hops to one 
side with a chirp and gesture of long-skirted 
annoyance, very much as a girl might do if 
suddenly charged by a mouse. But, as a 
rule, the bird catches the spider, and thus 
makes a handsome clearage of the premises. 

The cobwebs so conscientiously assorted 
and carried away, are, of course, intended 
for the fastening together of the materials 
of the chaffinch’s nest—as a rule, one of the 
most beautiful and instructive of bird-build- 
ings—and as a rule, too, one of the longest 
in the building. For in her house she is 
nothing if not tasteful, and the mere outside 
will take her as many days to construct as it 
will the greenfinch hours. Moreover, it is 
“she,” as a rule, not “‘he,” that builds the 
nest. 

Well, indeed, has science called the chaf- 
finch Ccelebs. Though it is supposed that 
the male collects the material and that the 
hen is the architect, I know, from my own 
observation, that the hen spends, much of 
her day in getting together not only cobweb 
to bind the moss and lichen, but the moss 
and lichen, too. What Cceleb3 may con- 
tribute toward the building, I am not at lib- 
erty to say, for itis extremely difficult to de- 
tect him going to the nest. 

He is thereabouts all the time, for you can- 
not approach the spot without his at once 
beginning from his hiding-place to deplore, 
in a pained tone of voice, the’ miserably in- 
different taste of yourconduct. It is the most 
elegantly gentlemanly protest imaginable. 
His finer feelings are wounded, but he is not 
out of temper. He does not abuse you, as the 
blackcap does, nor half choke himself in 
voluble incoherence, scolding you as the 
whitethroat will. Coelebs merely repines at, 
regrets, and complains of, your behavior, He 
would wish that you had had the advantages 
of better bringing up, and laments the nee- 
ligence of your parents, and your lack of re- 
finement. 

For himself, he is the very essence of good 
form, and just now when he has got on his 
summer suit, his manners are all in harmony 
with the beauty and exquisite fit of his 

‘apparel. You will often see other birds 
looking as if they had been dressed by a 
country tailor. Never Coelebs. A sparrow 
. in a “‘reach-me-down” suit is not out of order 
- in a hedgerow where blackbirds go about in 
frumpish frocks. But the chaffinch is al- 


At last there is none left at all, 
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ways the pink (or ‘‘spink,” should I say?) of 
neatness, the glass of fashion, and the mould 
of form; as dapper as any beau, spark, or 
gallant in the verses of Pope; as spruce as 
any fop, coxcomb, or dandy in the prose of 
‘The Tattler.” He never leaves ‘‘Shome” until 
groomed to perfection, and thereafter, like 
a gentleman, he betrays no consciousness of 
being thoroughly well-dressed, and goes 
through his day without any of your finical 
humors or fantastical Tom Noddy caprices, 
as comports an elegant little bird of natural- 
ly delicate tastes and dainty self-respect. 


‘Even when pressed by hunger, when there 


is famine for the birds in the garden, be 
never puts himself forward. 

It is always, ‘‘After you, sir, with the 
crumbs,” to the other birds. As I said, when 
writing about my small almsmen, what time 
the snow was on the ground, and food was 
put out for those in want, ‘‘the courtly chaf- 
finchs come with a gay step, chirping to 
each other as if to give and take confidence, 
but eating nothing, moving obsequiously 
out of the way of every gluttonous sparrow, 
and pecking only with apologies.’’ Not that 
he is a coward in the least. ‘‘Even the polite 
chaffinch, always ready to give place, and 
never coming forward without a ‘by your 
leave,’ gets out of patience at last with the 
froward sparrow, and dabs it on the sconce,”’ 
elegantly, as if fencing in a court suit, but 
severely, as one who is master of his weapon. 

So that the chaffinches, both Coelebs and 
Coelebs’s wife, are self-respecting persons, 
and, as all such should be, are respected. 
And when they combine to build a nest, and 
are themselves satisfied with their work, you 
may depend upon it that there is but little 
reason for disparagement. Their ‘'house 
beautiful’? may be long in the building, but 
when built it is fit for lovers of their art to 
live in.—The Contemporary Review. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Via Crucis. A Romance of the Second Crusade. By 

Francis Marion Crawford. Illustrated by Louis 

Loeb. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

Price, 31.50, 

There is hardly:a more romantic period in all 
history than that covered by the different cru- 
sades for the recovery of the Holy Land from 
the Turks, and it is strange that this period has 
not been more made use of by the novelists. 
Scott in his ‘Talisman’ and ‘‘Count Robert of 
Paris” has done something, and it may be that 
later novelists have hesitated to touch a subject 
which the greatest of all historical novelists has 
adorned. 

But this hesitation has not been Mr. Craw- 
ford’s, and in ‘Via Crucis’? he demonstrates his 
ability as an historical novelist to the entire sat- 
isfaction of those readers who have followed 
him in his other works of pure imagination almost 
around the whole world. The story is complex. 
It is a romance of adventure; a delineation of 
character, worked out and developed from deep 
passions and strong emotions; an historical pic- 
ture of great vividness, and a valuable study of 
the causes, progress, and results of the second 
crusade. 

Great historical characters are brought be- 
fore the reader; Eleanor, Queen of France, and 
afterward Queen of England,is the real heroine, 
though that position is nominally given to Bea- 
trix Curboil, a creature of the author’s imagina- 
tion. The great Bernard of Clairvaux occupies 
a prominent place, and is depicted with a keen 
though loving hand. Kings and emperors, nobles 
and knights, all play their part in a story which 
has for its motive the fortunes of a young Eng- 
lishman,who finds his simple faith and straight- 
forward honesty opposed to the deceit and 
treachery of courts. That he becomes a knight, 
and finally wins the lady of his choice, is a mat- 
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ter of course, but before this is accomplished he 
passes through many adventures in Hngland, 
France, Rome, Constantinople, and finally in 
Jerusalem. Treachery and worse meet him 
everywhere, but his true faith and simple loyal- 
ty overcome all his foes and keep him out of 
the traps set for him. 

In ‘Via Crucis” Mr. Crawford has a then.e of 
the noblest character, and he has risen to the 
demands of thesubject. The book has a distinct 
charm in addition to and apart from the story. 
The style is as bright and sparkling as ever, but 
it combines these qualities with -a dignity and 
seriousness befitting the high nature of the sub- 
ject. The second crusade was badly directed, 
and its results were brought to naught, but its 
motive was noble. The noblest enterprise the 
Christian could engage in was defeated by envy 
and jealousy, and tco-jay the Turk rules the 
Holy Land, as he has done fora thousand years, 
because Christians cannot unite ona plan for its 
deliverance. Thechief jealousy that frustrated 
the object of the Crusade was the Greek Empire. 
That empire paid the penalty by falling under 
the assaults of these very Turks, and the Sultan 
has since ruled in the city of Constantine. The 
thoughtful reader cannot peruse ‘Via Crucis”’ 
without thinking of this, and involuntarily the 
question comes to his mind, *‘Will the walls of 
San Sophia, the church of Holy, Wisdom, ever 
again echo to the songs of Christian worship- 
ers??? The Turk’s power in Hurope has been 
much reduced in recent years, but he is still 
maintained in Constantinople by the jealousies 
of Christian nations. 


Parson Kelly. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 
Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 
417. Price, $1.50. 

The historical novel is just now decidedly 
in the ascendant. Our best writers are 
devoting themselves to it assiduously, and 
are producing important results. The best 
novels of our day are more or less historical, 
and some of them deserve to rank very 
high in the list of such fiction. The book 
before us is a novel of this type and of the 
best sort. It has plot enough to sustain the in- 
terest, and its literary style is excellent. Its 
scenes are laid in France and England in the 
early days of GeorgeI. The intrigues of that 
stirring time are skillfully woven into the 
story and furnish an abundance of exciting inci- 
dent. The characters are excellently drawn; 
that of Lady Oxford is a masterpiece, and well 
deserves to b2 classed amongst the notable 
women of fiction. The hero, from whom the 
book takes its name, is 4 renegade Irish parson, 
an ardent agent of the Pretender, and asharer 
in many plots; not perhaps a model clergyman, 
but a very lovable fellow and good at heart. 
Historically, the book is accurate so far as we 
can judge, and presents a very life-like portrait 
of thosetimes. It ought to be widely read. 


Religio Pictoris. By Helen Bigelow Merriman. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Quaint old Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medict 
evidently gave the impalse to this book. In- 
deed the author declares as much. Under artis- 
tic terms, and from an artist’s point of view,we 
have an earnest, reverent, and able discussion 
if religion. In the chap‘er entitled, ‘'The En- 
semble”’ the author brings out in beautiful man- 
ner that a p2rson alone, sep irate, could scarcely 
be calleda person. Only as related to all others 
and to the whole do wes begin to exist, and the 
fullness of life only comes when ino relation to 
Him who holds alltogether, even God. For the 
true artist. discovers that ‘he cannot repre- 
sent anything aright so long as he disregards 
the law of the whole, but when he has once 
accepted its principles he finds that he can rep- 
resent apything in the visible universe by 
means of them; the spirit of the whole em- 
powers him, and he feels a sense of infinite 
freedom and possibility.” (P.46) In speaking 
of the treatment of details by an artist, where 
he changes, expunges, p.irts for the benefit of 
the picture as a whole, the author brings out 
the power and value of sacrifice. ‘‘Artistic 
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faith lies in the conviction that the oppo- 
sition of all elements is only apparent, and ex- 
ists to further the purposes of higher expres- 
sion. This leads him to rej ice in sac- 
rifice, as he relinquishes a lesser p2rfection 
for the sake of a greater one.”’ ‘‘We find this 
to be the law of sacrifice: never sacrifice for 
its own sake, but sacrifice in view of some 
greater thing to be attained.’? So in discuss 
ing personality, and our hesitation in entering 
fully into our relations with God, there is 
brought out the truth that the only thing in 
us which has any real value is the eternal, 
which cannot be taken from us. The advan- 
tages and helpfulness of going apart daily and 
meditating are stated in strong language. ‘Are 
we willing to take fifteen minutes out of the 
best part of our day, and, entering the temp'e 
of white light within us, hold at bay all our 
cares and fears, till they sink into quietness 
and leave us alone with God?” ‘Religio Pic- 
toris”” would be an app’opriate gift to the in 
tellectually and artistically inclined, for it is 
both stimulating and suggestive. The publish- 
ers have done their part also in making it a 
beautiful book. 


Famous Violinists of To-day and Yesterday. 
By Henry C. Lahee. 


The National Music of America and its Sources. 
By Louis C. Elson. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. 

Among the series of books which it is so much 
the custom of the day to issue, a noticeably val- 
uable and entertaining one is the ‘Music Lovers’ 
Series.”> Two recent additions to its list of 
books are ‘‘Famous Violinists of To-day and 
Yesterday,” and ‘‘The National Music of Amer- 
ica, and its Sources.’? Both volumes are at- 
tractively printed and bound, and admirably 
illustrated with portraits. In ‘Famous Violin- 
ists,” the author, Henry C. Lahee, has set aside 
his original plan of arranging the chapters ac- 
cording to schools, and has followed the chrono- 
logical order of birth. Paganini, Ole Bull, Jo- 
achim, ‘'Violinists of To-day,’? and ‘‘Women as 
Violinists,” are among the most notable divi- 
sions. Louis C. Elson, already known as a 
writer on musical subjects, is the author of the 
second volume. The book is filled with valuable 
and unfamiliar knowledge, covering the history 
of music in America—its beginnings and its 
growth. The chapters relating to the history of 
American National Songs show painstaking re- 
search. There is a long list of illustrations and 
music, in photogravure and fac-simile. 


The Trinity Course of Ghurch Instruction. New 

York: Jas. Pott &Co. Price, 25 cts. net. 

The Rev.C. M. Beckwith, of Trinity Church, 
Galveston,' gives to the Church in the United 
States, under the above title, the method fol- 
lowed by him in teaching Christian doctrine to 
the young by means of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The course is divided into four grades, 
and the amount of work for each division care- 
fully mapp2d out. The Prayer Book is the ex- 
clusive basis of instruction. Leaflets, text’ 
books, or any other helps, are ruled out as need- 
less. Part of the scheme isa careful examina- 
tion, oral or written, at the end of each quarter, 
of the ground gone over in class. This exami- 
nation is conducted by the rector. Samples of 
the questions proposed by Mr. Beckwith are 
given at len;th, and enable one to gaina fair no- 
tion of the method followed by him in impirting 
to the Church’s children her system of Faith 
and worship and morats, as contained in the 
Prayer Book. Clergymen and other Sunday 
school workers will find valuable suggestions 
and helps in the ‘Trinity Course.’? We commend 
it to their notice as being simple and _ practi- 
cable. 


Peggy. By Laura E. Richards. Illustrated by Ethel- 
dred B. barry. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

A new kook by the author of ‘Captain Janu- 
ary” and ‘‘Melody” is always sure, in advance, 
of appreciative readers. The heroine of this 
story is a wholesome, breezy, honest young girl, 
whose acquaintance is made as she stands upon 
the threshold of a new life. An account of her 
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first day at boarding school forms the first chap- 
ter. It may be thought by older readers that, 
for the sake of dramatic effect, the writer has 
heightened helights and deepened the shadows 
on her canvas. However that may be, few girls 
will fail to find the story an absorbingly inter- 
esting one, and Peggy a most lovable character. 


The Poetry of American Wit and Humor. Se- 
lected by R. L. Paget. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Besides the highly polished, the witty and 

effective verse of Dr. Holmes {and John G. 
Saxe, there are specimens included of humorous 
poets: who may seem to many readers more 
truly representative of native American humor. 
One can imagine a Londoner, for instance, read- 
ing with great approval certain of these bits of 
unconventional native verse. ‘‘How Sary ‘Fixes 
Up’ Things,’ by Albert Biglow Paine; one of 
Uncle Remus’ songs, or the ‘Ballad of the Green 
Old Man,” to chose at random, could never be 
mistaken for the prcducts of any but American 
soil. The European world no longer laughs at 
the American; but, thanks to the novel life and 
the fresh, vivid way of presenting the facts. in 
that life, laughs with the American. 


The King’s Jester: and other Short Plays for Small 
Stages. By Caro Atherton Dugan. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this book of plays for amateurs 
has had the purpose of filling an obvious want. 
It is the experience of amateurs and promoters 
of school entertainments that few plays are 
adapted to presentation on small stages, even 
when the words and ‘“‘business’”’ of the drama 
are suitable. There are twelve given here, 
with music, hints for costuming, and careful, 
minute stage directions. One of the best is ‘‘The 
Flight of the Sun Goddess,’’? a Japanese idea. 
Others are ‘‘Undine,”’ ‘The Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Cinderella,” ‘‘The Gypsy Girl of Hungary,” 
“Pandora,’? ‘“‘The Queen’s Coffer,’ and ‘‘The 
App'e of Discord.” 


The Secret of Gladness. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 60 cts. 
Hope and cheerfulness pervade this little 

work. Nature is beautiful, but the loftier side 

of humaniiy—the virtues and kindnesses, the 
love and friendships—are still more beautiful. 

All these,perforce,must be carried on and devel- 

oped in the next world. There are full-page 

‘and vignette illustrations, which add to the at- 

tractiveness of this little optimistic volume. 


Family Prayers. By the Rt. Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 
D.D., and the Rev. C. H. Ramsden. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 236. Price, 75 cts. 

These well-known family prayers by Bishop 
Oxenden have the advantage of clear simplicity 
of language with directness of supplication, and 
rather more than the usual brevity obtaining in 
such manuals. They are arranged daily, morn- 
ing and evening, for four weeks’ use, and have 
an addendum of special forms for ‘‘occasional” 
use. 


The Little Fig Tree Stories. By Mary Halleck 
Foote. With illustrations by the author. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 
These pretty stories of Western life have al- 

ready appeared in the St. Nicholas Magazine, and 
are now gathered in this attractive volume, and 
sold for the benefit of the Children’s Hospital at 
San Francisco. A lovely tone pervades all the 
nine stories, a deep spirituality moves beneath 
the outward forms, and avy child will be the 
better for their perusal. The book, in its dainty 
white binding, is just the thing for a Christmas 
gift. 

Mabel’s Prince Wonderful, or A Tripto Storyland. 
By W. E. Cule. Illnstrated by Will G. Mein. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is a charming little Christmas story—— 
one that will make Christmas brighter for every 
childs who reads it—of a little girl who believed 
all the familiar old tales of our childhood’s folk- 
lore. In a dream she finds herself in this old 
world, and all the delightful people live again 
for her. She is in the Enchanted Castle, and 
visits with the kiv3, the prince, the Lord Cham- 
berlaio, and the rest, tillshe is charmed. Tae 
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Fairy Godmother:, the Tin Soldier, Puss-in 
Boots, the Three Bears, and many other old 
friends are there. The stroke of midnight 
breaks the spell, but The Child-who-believes 
had enjoyed a happy Christmas Eve, and so will 
many another dear child in whose hands this 
tale is placed. 


TuE publishing house of Goren W, Jacoss & 
Co., Philadelphia, has recently issued the fol- 
lowing: 

“THe STORY OF THE PRAYER Boox.”’ By the 
Rev. Allerton Murch. It is a carefully drawn 
history of the Book of Common Prayer, in 
three orderly divisions: First, concerning its 
Early Origins and Sources. Second, the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book from 1549 to 1898, considered 
in sectional order of historic period, which af- 
fected its form. Third, the American Prayer 
Book, as exhibited in the Book of 1789, and as 
before us tc-day in that of 1892. A clear and 
thoughtful chap‘er in conclusion, on the ‘‘Ad- 
vantages of a Liturgy”’ argues gently, yet con- 
vincingly, the general value and public benefit 
arising from the use of a book with settled forms 
for worship in the congregation. [Pp 154, 60cts. 
net. | 


“Tur TEMPLE OPENED”: A Guide to the Book. | 


By William Hugh Gill, D.D. Third edition. 
Dr. Gill has cast his instructions on the Word 
of Gcd in this volume isto a general catecheti- 
cal form, thus treating the historical books of 
the Old Testament, the chapters on the Moral 
Law, the Theocracy, the Prophets, the Hebrew 


Captivities, and also the Books of the New Tes- | 


tament, in a manner which arrests the atten- 
tion. Whilst the book will be found useful to 
many, it isnot one adapted to continuous reading, 
but rather a resort for occasional needed study. 
[Price, $1 25 | 


“A Lire oF St. PAvL FoR THE YOUNG.” By 
George Ludington Weed. This is asterling and 
altogether admirable book; it is not written 
down to the young, but its teachings are 
couched in the simple and plain language of a 
scholar, so that none can fail to understand 
every word and phrase, and it is throughout re- 
plete with interest. 


of the great Apostle’s missionary journeys. 
[Price, 50 cts. | 


‘tA Group oF OxLp AuTHORS,’’ by Clyde Furst, 
is a capital literary attraction. The several 
studies, in order, are: ‘A Gentleman of King 
James’ Day—Dr. John Downe”; ‘‘A Medizval 
Love Story—Chaucer’s Tale of Griselda”; ‘The 
Miraculous Voyage of St. Brendan”’; ‘‘An Anglo- 
Saxon Saint—Aldhelm,”’ and ‘‘The Oldest Eng- 
lish Poem-—-the Beowulf.’? The contents of this 
tasteful little volume were originally prepared 


The book eontains over 
“fifty page illustrations, besides two good maps 


as academic studies, then adapted and used as — 


lectures before p)pular audiences, and finally 
recast into their present form. [Price, $1.] 


“A Swest Littte Marp,”’ by Amy E, Blanch- - 


ard, is a sweet little story, and it has a num- 
ber of good illustrations. [Price, $1.} 


“STEPHEN THE Buack,”’ by Caroline H. Pem- 
berton, has interest of a sort, yet its quality is 
not such as might call it especially to a place 
on the shelves of a Sunday school library. 
[Price, $1.] 


“Master MarTIN.”? By Euma Marshall. With 
illustrations. This is a bright story of good 
tone, with life and movement in it that will 
hold a boy's attention. 


NorwiTHSTANDING tae great loss which the 
J. B. Lippincott Company sustained in the de- 
struction by fire of their entire plant, except 
perhaps the plates, the energy which they have 
shown is remarkable. They at once secured the 
building 624 Chestnut street, Philadelphia,where 


they have furnished handsome offices, their en- — 


tire clerical force being actively at work. Ar- 
rangements are also being made fora new manu- 
facturing building to be occupied during the 


reconstruction, on a thoroughly modern scale, 


of the premises they formerly occupied. New 
sup%vlies of the latest typ 2s are being purchased, 


and the standird of taste and excellence for 
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which the Lippincott books have been famous, 
will be maintained and developed. Early in 
the coming year they hope to have ready a full 
stock of their important books, and they are al- 
ways open for the consideration of manuscript. 


é Periodicals 


The December issue of The Sanitarian reprints 
from The Medical News, a valuable paper by Dr. 
J.O. Cobb, of New Mexico, United States sur- 
geon, on the arid regions of the United States 
for pulmonary tuberculosis. Information and 
advice are given which every physician who is 

called upon for such cases ought to know, and 
which invalids going to that climate ought to 
read. Another valuable paper is the abstract 
of proceedings of the American Public Health 
Association, recently held at Minneapolis. 


The New England Magazine journeys to -Old 
England this month and visits the original 
Boston, the mother city of the Massachusetts 
Hub. Canterbury cathedral, as the early home 
of Christianity, is described and illustrated. 
There are also some exquisite pictures of Old 
Brookfield and West Brookfield, Mass. ‘‘Boston 
Street Cries” is the title of another article, 
some of which the writer has reduced to mu- 
sical notation. . True, perhaps, to its traditions, 
the New England, except for its cover and one 
story and a poem, pays scant attention to the 
Christmas season. 


“The Child Brought Up at Home” is the title 
of a very cleverly written manuscript which 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine prints in its December 
issue, as partof its series of Household Organ- 
ization articles. More than four thousand 
mothers, scientists, and specialists, have al- 
ready sent in manuscripts in competition for the 
prizes, amounting to nearly $3,000, offered by 
this magazine for articles for this series. A 
thrilling war story, by Conan Doyle, is one of 
the features of this issue. Frank R. Stockton, 
Maarten Maartens, Olive Schreiner, and Edgar 
Saltus also have stories and sketches in it. 


We are always glad to welcome The Living 
Church Quarterly, an old friend, and indeed a 
relative of THz Livine Cuurcn, for many years 
published by the Young Churchman Company, 
Milwaukee. The Advent issue for 1900 contains in 
addition to the usual contents, portraits of all the 
Bishops-elect of the ,past year, and a very care- 
fully prepared and valuable article on ‘‘The Paro- 
chial Work of the American Church.”” Thecom- 
pilation of this has involved a large correspond- 
ence, and much expert work on the part of the 
editors. It is something quite new in concep- 
tion, and is admirably done. Price, 25 cents a 
year. 

No one nowadays can be quite ‘‘up’’ with that 
phase of science which is popularly interesting 
without being a reader of Appleton’s Science 
Monthly. It always has an attractive Table of 
Contents, but that for December is even more so 
than usual. One of the best things we have seen 
anent so-called Christian Science, is President 
Starr Jordan’s ‘‘Education of the Neminist.” 
‘‘How Standard Time is Obtained,” is an article 
that will be generally valuable and instructive. 
“Education in Foreign Countries,” ‘Oyster 
Culture in the West,” ‘‘Value of the Study of 
Art,” “The Development of the American 
Newspaper,” are some of the ‘other topics 
treated. [D. Appleton & Co., New York. %5.00 
per year. | : : 

Blackwood's for November opens with a discus- 
sion of ‘‘Some Maxims of Napoleon,”’ showing 
that the principles of warfare acted upon by 
that great military genius have not become 
absolete, notwithstanding the improvements of 
modern days. In ‘‘The Far Islands” we havea 
good short story with a mystical or dream ele- 
ment. ‘Lord Jim, a Sketch,’ is continued, and 
promises well, A recent publication affords an 
opportunity for a defence of Lord Byron’s 
earlier life. Africa is naturally enough the 
theme of two articles, one of which, ‘‘The 
Transvaal Twenty Years Ago,” is an excel- 
lent contribution to the comprehension of the 
present war. ‘‘The Looker-on” deals directly 


with the war, as also, with his usual superior 
fashion, with the crisis in the Church. Among 
the other articles,‘‘Under the Beard of Buchan- 
an’’ deals with recent fiction. We have found 
the whole number full of interest. 


In the Review of Reviews for December, Dr. A'- 
bert Shaw writes on ‘‘The School City—A Meth- 
od of Pupil Self-Government.”’ This is a system 
now in operation in many public schools 
throughout the country, by which training is 
given in the practical duties of citizenship. 
Gustav Kobbe, the Wagnerian student and 
critic, gives many curious and instructive facts 
relative to Wagner’s views of America. A sup- 
plemental article outlines ‘‘The Season’s Prom- 
ise of Grand Opera.’’ Both these articles are 
illustrated with portraits of the operatic stars 
of first magnitude. Mr. Horace B. Hudson con- 
tributes an account of the movement to estab- 
lish a national forest park in Minnesota, near 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. “Guy V. 
Henry—A Knightly American,” is the title of 
an appreciative character sketch, while the 
work of General Henry in Puerto Rico is highly 
commended in an article contributed by Dr. H. 


K. Carroll, on ‘‘What Has Been Done for Puer- 
to Rico Under Military Rule.” 


The Critical Review is very largely devoted to 
recent German productions, with an interesting 
article also on ‘‘Recent Norwegian Thought.”’ 
A considerable space is devoted to a criticism of 
Professor Margoliouth’s work on Ecclesiasticus, 
with the promise of a second notice. Parker’s 
work on ‘‘Dionysius the Areopigite ’’ compris- 
ing a translation and an attempt to defend the 
authorship as that of St. Paul’s convert, is dealt 
with by Mr. McIntyre who has little patience 
with such views, though he fully acknowledges 
the importance of the writings of this un- 
known author. In a notice of several recent 
minor theological works, that of Newbolt, on 
“Religion,” is dispatched rather scornfully. 
Professor Lewis Campbell’s Gifford Lectures 
on ‘Religion in Greek Literature,” is reviewed 
by the editor, Dr. Salmond, in an appreciative 
spirit, though not without criticism. To our 
mind, Professor Campovell attributes far too 
much ethical value to the Greek cults, but this 
is not Dr. Salmond’s criticism. This Review is 
almost indispensable to advanced students of 
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theology and philosophy. 
burgh. | 


[T. & T. Clark, Edin- 


The Journal of Theological Studies. October, 
1899. Vol. I. No. 1. This new undertaking is 
likely to be of such importance to the students 
and clergy of the Church, that it is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. Under the editor- 
ship of Mr. C. H. Turner, of Magdalen College, 
aided by a committee consisting of some of the 
most eminent scholars of Oxford and Cambridge, 
such as Drs. Ince, Swete, Driver, Kirkpatrick, 
Lock, Moberly, Armitage Robinson, Sanday, 
Stanton, and others, it gives every promise of 
success. This initial number already contains 
articles which every scholar will hail with 
pleasure. Prof. Sanday treats of “Recent Ke- 
search on the Origin of the Creed.» He consid- 
ers that the development of the independent 
forms of the Creed in East and West can be 
traced as far back as the middle of the second 
century. This is opposed to Harnack who holds 
that an Eastern and Western type of creed 
cannot be distinguished before the end of the 
third century. It remains true that the primi- 
tive Creed, before controversy compelled am- 
plification, corresponded very closely to the 
Roman type; i. ¢., what we know as the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The Master of Baliol contributes 
an article on ‘‘Anselm’s Argument for the Being 
of God.”’ It is a criticism, and also a recasting, 
of the ontological argument, on lines which have 
their beginningin Plato, and such completion as 
is possible in the idealistic movement in modern 
philosopby. Mr. Bridge's article, ‘Some Prin- 
ciples of Hymn-Singing,” should be carefully 
read and digested by all who have to do with 
the musical features of the Church service. 
There are two articles on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the first of which is a collection of all the 
difficulties which critics are still able to raise 
against the veracity of the book. Some of them 
are perverse enough. The second is a “Plea 
for an Early Date.’’ The writer agrees with 
Salmon and some others, that it was writ- 
ten at about the end of St. Paul’s ten years’ im- 
prisonment. This is a view which we cannot 
but believe will finally gain the day. It appears 
to be the intention of the editors to devote a 
considzrable spice to ‘Documents,’ and 
“Notes.’? Under the former head occurs the 
most striking feature of the present number. 
This is nothing less than the full Greek text of 
the Sacramentary of Bishop Sarapion, with an 
intreduction and notes by Mr. Brightman who 
stands first among English liturgiologists. The 
prayers of the Mass have here been arranged in 
their proper order, so that the student can ata 
glance compare the successive forms with those 
of the liturgies already known. There are many 
points of much interest to liturgical students, 
not the least of which is the fact that this 
liturgy conforms much more closely to the Syrian 
and Asiatic typ2, than to that of St. Mark, 
which has been supposed to represent the prim- 
itive Egyptian liturgy. As Sarapion’s book is 
dated about 350, it becomes probable that the 
peculiar features of the Egyptian rite are a late 
development, and do not indicate, as Dr. Neale 
supposed, a primitive character distinguishing 
the Church in Egypt from that of the East. The 
“Notes,’? contain much valuable matter. The 
most i teresting perhaps to the larger number 
of students, is that on Eusebius of Vercelli who 
is shown to be the possible, or even probable, 
author of the Athanasian Creed. This Eusebius 
was a friend and disciple of St. Athanasius. 
The title of the creed would thus be 
abundantly accounted for. The review de- 
partment deals with therecent Oxford edition 
of the Vulgate. This is followed, under the 
head of “Chronicle,” by notices of publica- 
tions on the Old Testament; and an interesting 
account of recent editions of patriotic works. 
The number closes with a statement of the con- 
tents of the principal theological periodicals, 
both English and foreign. This review fills a 
place heretofore unoccup‘ed Professor Swete, 
in a graceful preface, hcpes it may find readers 
not among the clergy alone, but also among the 
educated laity. [The Macmillan Company, New 
York. | 
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Opinions of the Press 


The New York Huxaminer (Bapt.) 

HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE PULPIT.—An esteemed 
pastor said to us the other day: “I never intrc- 
duce questions of Higher Criticism into my put- 
pit.” Thatis a sound position. However inter- 
ested the preacher may be, personally, in the 
subtleties of Biblical criticism, and whatever 
views he may hold regarding the so-called dis- 
coveries of modern investigation, the pulpit is 
not the place to airthem. There may be a be- 
reaved soul in the congregation—a sorrowing 
widow, perhap3—whose sole refuge from the 
desolation of despair isin the consolations of the 
Book; is it the part of a true minister of Jesus 
Christ to disturb her faith, to suggest dis- 
tressing doubts, to rob her, in a word, of her 
only source of comfort? There may be a young 
man present who, having heard the sneers and 
innuendoes of the unbelieving world, is hover- 
ing between faith and skepticism; is it wise to 
hint at incertitudes in the Book whica may be 
matters of harmless sp2culation to the trained 
mind, but to the immature judgment are proof 
positive that the Bible is not the Word of God, 
nor even ‘contains’ >it? It will be small satis- 
faction in the day of account to have displayed a 
little second-hand learning—which may be all 
wrong—in the pulpit, when none can answer, at 
the cost of sowing distress and doubt and infi- 


delity among the weaklings of the flock. Preach 
the great truths of the Gospel, if you believe 
them. If you don’t, your p!ac2 is not in a Chris- 
tian pulpit. ' . 

The Interior 


Harprr’s.—One of the saddest surprises for 
many years, was the announcement that the 
old publishing house of Harper & Brothers was 
in financial difficulty. For more than eighty 
years they have been an honor to the country, 
and the chief promoters of its literary develop- 
ment and culture. They published nothing 
that was not of high merit, and absolutely noth- 
ing that was not morally elevating. Though the 
liabilities appear to be surprisingly large, re- 
ported at over five millions, it is to be hoped 
that the old company may be reorganized and 
reconstructed upon itsold lines and traditions, 
and go down to the future as it has come down 
from the past. There has never been any 
reason for complaint, unless in regard to Har- 
per’s Weekly; and no. just complaint against 
that journal except because of political antazon- 
isms. The weekly was entirely independent 
under the management of George William Cur-= 
tis, and rose to oneof the foremost places in the 
world’s journalism; but under Mr. Schurz it has 
been needlessly angular and aggressive. It is 
highly satisfactory to learn that there will be no 
hitch in the progress of the business in any de- 
partment, under strong and skillful hands. 
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Annie Elden: A Story 
BY S. B. THORNTON 


HERE was a great deal of sympathy ex- 
pressed for James Elden when it became 
known to his acquaintances that he was los- 
ing his eyesight, by cataract. Butafter the 
first surprise of it was over, they gradually 
ceased to miss him and his wife from their 
circle, and as they moved very shortly into 
a quieter and less well-known locality, there 
were few enough to remember them. 

They were very poor, that was the worst 
of it. James had lost money speculating, 
and now with the misery of his darkened 
sight, and a generally wretched condition of 
health, it seemed hard to know where to 
turn, He said tohimself, often, in the dark 
hours of the night, which he felt to be the 
symbol of his future existence, that it would 
be such an easy thing to put an end to it 
all, and feel no longer the burden and re- 
sponsibility of living. But there was always 
an obstacle—Annie. He loved her, he could 
not leave her. It seemed to him now that 
the ten years of their married life were but 
a week, and the first overwhelming happi- 
ness of the honeymoon‘ not yet ended. He 
had been foolish, and now she had to suffer; 
it was the bitterest drop in his cup. 

They had moved into a small house just 
outside of the city. It was very plain and 
crude, and he had begun to hate the exist- 
ence in it. 

It was late October, but the air was soft 
with the peculiar balminess of the South. 
There was as yet nohint of winter. The 
windows were open, and the man lay 
stretched upon a wicker lounge. Near him 
was asmall stand with a typewriter, before 
which his wife sat. 

Anniel” | 

“Well?” She did not pause in the rapid 
clicking of the machine. 

‘You have ona gray dress, have you not?” 

VY eg,?? 

‘T can just see it’s gray.” Then he mut- 
tered, ‘‘But you haven’t had a new dress for 
so long, I might have known.” 

She got up and came to him, letting one 
of her hands rest upon his forehead. It was 
a white, delicate hand, with long, slim fin- 
fiers. ‘‘It is the one you like, a Quaker dress 
you called it, James.” She smiled as she 
spoke, a strained smile, in which her eyes 
took no part. 

‘You've worn it two years, Annie.” 

_ Well, that’s nothing; hadn’t I better close 
the window, you might take cold?” 

He caught her hand and kissed it. ‘Dear 

‘patient, loving fingers! When I married 
you, sweetheart, I never dreamed of this.” 

‘Don’t worry,” she said. “I’ve such a 
good plot, James, in this story, any editor 
would be mad to reject it; I expect them all 
to clamor for my services after it comes 
out.” 

She resumed her seat, and the click, 
click of the machine went on. The light 
shining on the smooth coils of her hair gave 
to it the look of heavy gold. The soft color 
of her dress brought out the delicate tints ef 
her skin, but her eyes were tired, with a 
look of terribly strained intensity in them. 
Presently her husband got up, and reached 
for his cane. 

“‘’m going to the doctor’s, Annie; no, don’t 
you come; goon with that plot which is to 
keep us out of the ‘Marshalsea’; it’s got to be 
strong to do that!” 
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“Let me go with you, the plot can wait.” 
She took up her hat, and slipping her arm 
through his, crossed the road with him. It 
was Only a few steps to the oculist’s house. 
James went to him there, instead of to his 
office in the city. 

‘‘V’ll come back in half an hour,” she whis- 
pered, as the door opened. 

She retraced her steps, with her head 
somewhat bent; she stopped once to look at 
amass of brilliant chrysanthemums which 
made a gorgeous display in the yard of one 
of her wealthy neighbors. She had a passion 
for flowers. 

It was five o’clock when she entered the 
house, and it would soon be time to see after 
dinner. But what was dinner in compari- 
son with the terrible pain at her heart, the 
disappointment of itall. She had tried so 
hard; she: worked faithfully, she knew that; 
she had given her time, her strength, her 
best effort to the work, and it had been for 
nothing, Her successes had been so few, 
her failures innumerable. She got up and 
crossed the room, glancing at the sheets of 
manuscript. ‘I am not original, I do not 
create; 1am merely imitative, that is all.” 

She stooped and wiped a fleck of dust from 
the typewriter almost tenderly. James had 
given her that long ago, when she had taken 
up writing as a fad, and had been the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Press Club. How long 
ago it seemed, and what pastime that had 
been. He had givenher everything, hehad 
indulged every whim; had any woman a bet- 
ter right to love a husband than she? and 
now in his trouble she seemed so powerless, 
so useless! 

The light shifted a little, and there were 
shadows where the sun had been. In them 
there was no longer somuch gold about her 
hair, and her face looked more worn, more 
tired. If only James could go to New York, 
and have his eyes treated there! But where 
was the money to come from? It was all they 
could do to pay the oculist here, and he had 
not done any good; he was ready to give up 
the case. She buried her face in her hands, 
It seemed to her she had lived a lifetime of 
this trouble already; that past existence, a 
dream merely. 

The half hour went by very quickly, so 
quickly that in it both dinner and her ma- 
chine were forgotten. She met her husband 
coming laboriously towards the house. 
‘‘What does he say?” She spoke eagerly, 
with a ring of hope to her voice. 
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“Oh, the same thing; he wants me to go 
to New York, or better still, Germany; 
there’s as much chance of one as the other.” 

“You are not complimentary to my pow- 
ers, sir.” It was wonderful what gaiety 
she could thrust into her voice, butit was 
well that her face was all but hidden from 
him. They were on the little porch, and he 
put his arm about her. ‘I know you are a 
wonderful woman, Annie,” he said, and then 
he went in and sat down heavily; it was an 
effort now, this little walk. 

Annie did not write any more that night; 
the gigantic plot which was to accomplish 
so much was left untouched. They sat to- 
gether talking, the woman trying with her 
strong, brave spirit to strengthen him. It 
was a gloomy outlook; there were debts to be 
paid, there were expenses to meet, and they 
were very much alone. 

“T suppose I could borrow,” he said 
gloomily; ‘‘there’s one or two men, I know, 
would lend.” 

“Oh, don’t,” she cried, with a little shud- 
der. ‘‘We owe so much already.” 

She lay awake a long time after her hus- 
band was asleep, thinking. The moonlight 
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showed itse]Jf upon the floor, and she could 
see the stars plainly through the open win- 
dow. The calm peace and beauty of the 
night seemed to bring the peace and beauty 
of infinity with it. The presence of a strength 
greater than her own, the strength of infin- 
ity, seemed to settle downupon her. There 
was a rest promised, and the longer the 
labor the more perfect the rest. She fell 
asleep, with the moonlight shining on her 


face. 
The next day she wentinto the city; it was 


there that she met one of the members of 
the Press Club. She was a warm-hearted, 
affectionate little woman, and she greeted 
Annie effusively. ‘‘'We miss you ever and 
ever so much,” she said. ‘‘We have no one 
who takes your place, and, she added with 
a laugh, ‘‘we have to have all our typewrit- 
ing done now, there is no one so accommo- 
dating as you were.”’ 

Mrs, Elden looked at her pretty, smiling 
face, and a bold resolve seized her. ‘‘I wish 
you would give it, the work, to me,” she 


said. 
The other’s face expressed her astonish- 


ment. 

‘Do you really mean it? Why, Annie El- 
den.’’ Then as the flush slowly covered the 
other’s face, she went onquickly: ‘‘Why, of 
course we will, asan ex-member of the club, 
you would be most suited to the work, and 
T’llsend you manuscripts, amateur affairs. 
I have so many friends who are suffering 
with aspirations, as Kipling puts it.” 

“The idea,” she said to herself, as she 
turned away. ‘‘The idea of Annie Elden do- 
ing such athing.” And then she remem- 
bered that her husband had had trouble, and 
a feeling of compassion, mixed with a cer- 
tain satisfaction that it was not she, swept 
over her. But she sent Annie the work, and 
manuscripts, too. 

The woman worked steadily. She won- 
dered if she were wrong not to tell her hus- 
band to what she ‘had resorted. But how 
could she! He would never consent to it, and 
his pride, his faith in her,was so great. And 
now all the happiness of his life was centred 
in her. 

He lay with bandaged eyes, listening to 
the sound of her machine. ‘‘Read me what 
you have written, sweetheart,” he said now 
and then. And she took up pages of her own 
and read. Her strong, truthful soul recoiled 
from the petty deception she practiced, but 
a weaker element somewhere blended in 
her nature, made her shrink from revealing 
it all to him. 

‘“T ought to be doing something,” he said 
restlessly, but she pleaded wi hhim, ‘‘Wait 
until you are a little stronger, James, until 
your eyes are better, then we can see to 
that; for the present we can get along with 
what we have.” 

But it was hard to be brave vefore the 
trouble; her heart sank, and cried out in 
fierce rebellion, often. The God to whom 
she prayed seemed so far off; was He in His 
heaven atall? 

One day as she sat alone, finishing a bit of 
work, there came a timid, frightened look- 
ing girl to see her. 
felt the irritation of the interruption. 

‘Mrs. McLane sent me,” the girl began, 
as she sat down. ‘‘I have a manuscript, a 
little story, I want copied; can you do it?” 

“Yes,” said Annie. : 

“She took the manuscript in her hand. 
‘‘Have you written before?” she asked, 

“No, that is, only things for myself. If— 
if it is not good, will you mind telling me?” 
A painful blu.h spread over her face, as she 


Annie was tired, she. 


added: “‘I have not shown it to any one.” 

After she was gone Annie closed the ma- 
chine, and throwing herself on the lounge, 
began to read the manuscript. Such a 
crude, hopeless style, such a faulty setting, 
and yet what originality, what ingenuity. 
Who would have thought that shrinking 
child capable of it! When she had finished, 
she laid the sheets down, and a sudden, un- 
controllable impulse swept over and took 
possession of her. 

As it was, this pitiful little story, who but 
herself would have the patience to read into 
it, through its weak beginning, on to the 
real merit of the plot. With a few skillful 
touches, what could she not do with it? She 
could transform it, it would be good, it would 
be more than good. It would be far better 
than anything she hadever done. It could 
command a place boldly, she knew that. She 
was a good critic, she had been a merciless 
judge of her own creations, she was not mis- 
taken now. She sat up and looked eagerly 
at the pages. How had such a mixture of 
good and bad, strength and weakness, ever 
come together. But ah! what could she not 
do with it. With the bare idea of it, she 
could gain what she had prayed for, and 
what had been denied her, success. Her 
hands trembled as she held the sheets, her 
eyes were bright, her cheeks burnt with a 
spot of brilliant color in them. And she was 
so tired of the discouragement, the dull la- 
bor which seemed her portion. With this it 
might be ended! Her heart beat, her hands 
tightened on the sheets. 


The sunlight came in through the open 
window, shining on the masses of golden-rod 
with which the room was decorated. It lay 
in heavy bars of light upon the floor,it rested 
in oblique rays upon the face of a pictured 
Madonna which hung above her desk. A 
bird’s note sounded outside, and somewhere 
near there wasa child laughing. 

Her hold upon the sheets loosened. It 
seemed to her that from afar off the words 
came to her, like the fluttering of a leaf, 
like the subtle odor of lilies ona midsummer 
night, like the sound of music that is almost 
silenced, ‘‘This is not your rest.” 

The pages fluttered to her feet, she 
dropped her head upon her hands. She 
felt a stifling horror of herself upon her, a 
horror and -shame, which made her feel 
cold, with a sense as of lead weights upon 
her heart. 

Her husband came in a little later; he was 
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very tired, and his voice had almost a ring 
of despair init. ‘‘Annie, come here, I want 
you.” 

She came, putting her arms about him, 
and pulling his head down upon her shoulder. 

“You are my strength,” he said. 

She did not reply, but she was glad he 
could not see the pain upon her face. Once 
or twice she looked at the sheets of paper 
scattered on the floor, and shivered. 

She worked steadily with the manuscript; 
she did more than she had ever done before. 
She added to it here and there, as the 
thought suggested. She corrected and re- 
vised. When it was completed, she looked 
at it silently. She had made what reparation 
she could. 

It was scarcely more than finished, when 
its owner came for it. She sat down while 
Annie carefully covered the sheets. 


**T have made some changes,” Mrs. Elden- 


said, her voice sounding hard and odd to her- 
self. Yourstory would not have done as it 
was; it willdo now. Where will you send it, it 
is very good?” 

“T have a friend whois an editor,” said the 
gir], blushing. ‘‘I shall send itto him. You 
know the house,”’ she mentioned the name; 
*‘do you think I am aspiring too high?” 

“No,” said Annie, ‘‘take it there, it will 
succeed.” 

She turned away; she did not notice the 
money the girl held out timidly. It seemed 
almost impossible to offer this woman money. 

“Oh, don't pay. me this time,” she cried, 
looking at the other with terribly pathetic 
eyes. ‘‘Next time I copy for you you may. 
Wait until then.” 

Perhaps the girl understood her better 
than another might havedone. She fastened 
her pocket book, saying very gently: 
‘‘Thank you, you have been very kind,” and 
lifting the manuscript, she went out. 

The wind was blowing alittle, and the air 
was chilly; she drew her wrav closer. In- 
side, Anniestood at her window and watched 
her. The leaves were falling from the trees; 
already there was a heap of them across the 
road. Without doubt the summer was dead. 

It was two weeks later that Annie opened 
the door for the same visitor. ‘‘Have you 
something more tobe copied?” she said with 
a smile, Her eyes were clear and full of 
light, her face had no longer any pain. . 

“No.” Then she went on to tell her story, 
how she had told the editor just how it had 
peen, because she had seen herself what the 
difference meant. ‘‘I told him it was not my 
story at all,” she added, with a little 
laugh. ‘‘He needs a reviser and cor- 
rector, and he thought any one who suc- 
ceeded so with that story of mine, must be 

fully competent. He told me to ask you. 
_ The pay is by the month.” She mentioned 

the sum; it startled Annie. 

“T hope you do not mind my asking you,” 
went on the girl. ‘‘I somehow felt you would 
understand.’”’ She did not add how much her 
own words and influence had done to secure 
the office. 

“T do understand, I am very grateful to 
you. I—I hardly know what to say; will you 
let me think a little?” 

She felt that there would be a struggle to 
gain her husband’s consent, but she realized, 
too, what it all meant to them both, and she 
relied upon her own strength. 

“T have more appreciation than capacity,” 
she told him, ‘‘and the training. will be so 

‘good, it will help me in every way; surely 
you will not refuse me.” 

Bat she did not hold the position which he 
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dreaded to see her occupy, long. When 
there was money enough from it for the 
operation, James Elden went to New York 
and was treated, and with such success that 
before many months had passed he could 
look out upon the world again, and better 
still, upon his wife’s face. 

With the return of his health and sight 
he began.to slowly struggle back to his old 
footing. 

Annie did not write again, neither was she 
the president of any woman’sclub. ‘‘I have 
done with ambition,” she told her husband. 
‘T never knew before where it could lead 
one—to the very briuk of dishonor.” 

‘«But it was not all ambition,” she added 
to herself, ‘‘it was love.” 


ACTERIOLOGISTS devote themselves 

to the detection, isolation, and destruc- 
tion of bacteria, and, strange to say, they do 
not seem to have given much attention to 
the danger that lurks in the ordinary arti- 
cles of household use. For example, the 
common house broom is both the habitation 
and breeding place for whole colonies of 
bacteria, and cases of disease have been 
traced to this apparently inoffensive article. 
At Konigsberg, a course in bacteriology is 
given by a physician, in which he maintains 


that the strictest sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions in things pertaining to the house 
should be inculcated, and in this country in 
elsewhere, there are many lectures given on 
the Boston Cooking School, and doubtless 
bacteriology. The refrigerator is one of the 
danger spots, for bacteriologists tell us that 
the minutest organisms may thrive even in 
melted ice and putrefactive bacteria, once 
gaining access to the household refrigerator, 
will breed and contaminate butter, milk, 
meat, and other food kept therein, Cup- 
boards and closets also afford excellent 
breeding places for the ever-present microbe, 
aud housekeepers will do well to look to such 
articles as refrigerators, brooms, dusters, 
etc.— Scientific American. 


RS. FADDE (faith curist)—How is your 
grandfather this morning, Bridget? 

Bridget—He still has the rheumatics 
mighty bad, mum. 

Mrs. Fadde—You mean he thinks he has 
the rheumatism. There is no such thing as 
rheumatism. 

Bridget— Yes, mum. 

A few days later. 

Mrs. Fadde—And does your grandfather 
still persist in his delusion that he has the 
rheumatism? 

Bridget —No, mum; the poor man thinks 
now that he is dead. We buried him yes- 
perday. 
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Shooting a Grizzly 


QUARTER of a mile farther on and 

we stopped on a big, flat-topped granite 
bowlder, which barely permitted us a view 
over the tops of a juniper thicket, an acre or 
twoin extent, It was awarm, sunny nook, 
open to tke south, the bushes unusually 
large, and loaded with berries. 


“They ought to be bear here if any place,” 
said Paystreak Johnson, in a low tone, as we 
looked over the thicket. ‘‘Sst!’? and he 
clasped my arm just as I was about to speak. 
“See that thick clump off to the right? 
Watch it clost. The wind aint strong enough 
to shake it the way it was shakin’ a minit 
ago.” As he spoke one of the branches was 
bent down by some invisible force, held for 
a momentor two, and then, released, sprang 
back to its place. 

“Bear, mebbe; mebbe a fe mebbe a 
buck; but I think bear. Now, now, son; 
don’t git in a hurry or you'll git flustered, 
and that’s kin to rattled. I’m goin’ to give 
you the first shot, and the chances is that 
you'll have hurryin’ enough to do; he’s busy, 
so go slow and keerful. Take out your six 
shooter and leave it here on the rock; you 
won’t need it, and it might handicap you; 
now loosen your knife. Magazine of your 
rifle full? Ca’tridge in the breech? All 
right; now listen. You slip down off of 
here and sneak around there to the right; 
when yousee him, cut loose, and don’t wait 
to see if you kill, but turn and come for this 
rock like fire a beatin’ tan bark. When 
you git here, don’t try to climb up; you 
might interfere with my shootin’. Dodge 
around it. I’ll stand here where he can see 
me, and the minit I shoot you turn and com- 
mence shootin’, for he’ll charge me. Now, 
don’t git rattled, and remember, run straight 
for the sun. Savey?” 

I had gone probably seventy-flve yards 
when I saw him, a huge ‘“‘he” silvertip; he 
was possibly twenty-five yards ahead, under 
a tall juniper across a bit of open ground 
under the bushes. He was sitting content- 
edly on his haunches, reaching up his great, 
hairy paws, pulling the branches down and 
stripping the berries into his jaws. I 
waited until he reached for another bough, 
which necessitated throwing his head up 
and back, then I brought the base of his 
skull directly between the ‘‘hindsights” and 
fired. For an instant I disobeyed orders, as 
I thought I had him ‘‘dead to rights.” I 
saw him clap one big paw to the back 
of his head, whirl as if ona pivot, drop on 
all fours, and with a horrible growl charge 
for the little smoke cloud. I did not wait 
any longer; I did the pivot act myself, and 
ran towards the sun, yelling: ‘‘Lookout! 
Lookout! We’re a comin’! We're a comin’! 
I did not stop to consider either grammar or 
pronunciation. Somehow my return passage 
through the bushes did not seem at all dffi- 
cult, and as I neared the bowlder, Pay- 
streak spoke as calmly as if directing one of 
the miners where to drill a hole. 

“To the right, son; dodge around the 
bowlder; he’s right after you.” 

I obeyed. The next instant I heard a 
rifle shot, and turned just in time to see 
Paystreak leap off to the left, as the now 
infuriated bear sprang on the bowlder. I 
fired at his great shaggy flank, and like an 
echo of my shot came the report of Pay- 
streak’s rifle. The bear must have recog- 
nized in me his orignal tormentor, for he 
jumped from the rock directly toward me; I 
fired quickly and—ran. 


abe Living Cburch 


“Dodge around that bush and double 
back, son; dodge and double back to me,” 
shouted Paystreak, following, for he knew 
that it was nseless to shoot into that shaggy 
rump. Come to think of it, he acted as if he 
was a bit excited then, though I didn’t no- 
tice it at the time. I started to obey, but 
as I doubled I stepped on a loose, round 
stone, and down [ went, rolling completely 
over on the short side hill. Ihad a glimpse 
of the hairy monster, with gaping, bloody 
jaws, almost over me; wondered if he could 
kill me with one blow of that powerful fore- 
arm; then something glittered in the sun- 
light, I heard a ‘‘chug,” a fierce snarl; then 
Paystreak’s cheery voice: 

“Up and shoot, son; up and shoot if you 
kin!” I revived instantly, and catching up 
my rifle, scrambled to my feet to see the 
bear staggering toward Paystreak,who was 
“backing off,” struggling with a refractory 
cartridge that had become jammed in the 
slide. I fired, not at any particular spot, 
but at the bear; he turned on me, and I be- 
gan backing just as my partner threw 
another cartridgein the breech. He raised 
his rifle, aimed quickly, but steadily, and 
fired; the grizzly straightened to his full 
height, towering seven or eight feet, swayed 
for a moment, then crashed down into a 
bush, quivered a moment, and was still. 
Paystreak sat on a rock, grinned, wiped the 
perspiration from his face with his old 
cotton bandanna, then drew out his old black 
pipe. 

‘How did you turn him when he was just 
on me? I did not hear your shot?’ I asked. 
He arose, walked around to the other side of 
the bear, and pointed to the buckhorn hilt 
of a knife between the third and fourth 
ribs. 

“Didn’t have time to take another step, 
jes’ had to sock it to him far as I c’d reach; 
twasn’t quite far enough for’ard, but it did 
the business.” I only held out my hand. 

“Oh, pshaw; that’s all right, pard,” he 
said, as we ‘“‘shook” heartily. ‘‘’T wasn’t 
much to do, though I ’low ’twas sort of 
squeamish for a minit.” 

An examination of the bear showed that 
my first shot had struck him in the fleshy 
part of the neck. ‘‘An inch too far to the 
left and too low,” said Paystreak. His first 
shot, while standing on the rock, owing to 
the lunging, lurching motion of the bear, 
had made only a deep flesh wound in the left 
foreshoulder, instead of breaking the ani- 
mal’s spine. His second shot, while the bear 
was on the rock, had broken the lower jaw; 
his third shot, at the butt of the ear, had 
settled it. My other shots were all in the 
paunch and flanks. I had shot to hit the bear, 
regardless. : 

“?Tain’t always a safe proposition to do 
that, son; a bear like that'll pack away all 
the lead youc’n put there. "=-St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. ‘ 


“O, My dear daughter” (to a little girl of 
six), ‘‘you should not be frightened and run 
from the goat. Don’t you know that you 
are a little Christian Scientist?” ‘But 
mamma” (excitedly), ‘‘the billy goat doesn’t 
know it!” 
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Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRIS OF §T, ICEOIBY”? 
BY IZOLA L., FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER VII. 


co dinner Mr. Hardy always went to 
the library to smoke and read, but this 
evening he had hardly settled himself in the 
large leather chair before the fire, when the 
heavy portieres were parted, and Virginia 
glanced in. 

“Well, daughter,” he said kindly, laying 
aside his paper and rising to help herto a 
chair, ‘‘what is it now?” 

Virginia seated herself in a low rocking- 
chair beside him, and leaned her cheek on 
his hand as it rested on the back of her 
chair. 

“Tt’s Bonnie Castle, papa,’’she answered, 
“T want it please.” 

If she expected him to look startled or 
perplexed, she was disappointed. Instead 
he leaned back his head and laughed hearti- 
ly. 

“You, do?” he said teasingly, twisting a 
yellow curl around his fingers. And what- 
ever is the latest scheme you and Brown Hyes 
have hatched out up in the nest? And what 
on earth will you do with Bonnie Castle when 
you get it?”’ 

So Virginia unfolded the whole plan to 
him, and he listened more attentively as she 
went on telling of the hope of a summer 
home supported by the girls, and of the 
waifs who were to be brought way across 
the great lake to have a dash of sunshine 
and brightness thrown into their lives; and 
so eloquently did she plead their cause,that 
Mr. Hardy’s face grew grave and earnest, 
and he looked thoughtfully down at his 
daughter, not thinking so much about waifs 
and Bonnie Castle, perhaps, as he was about 
the great change in his daughter. This 
bright-eyed, enthusiastic girl, so different 
from the listless, discontented Virginia of a 
few months ago. 

“Girlie, you could have twenty Bonnie 
Castles if I had them to give,” he said 
gently,‘‘if they would make you as happy as 

_) ou look to-night.” 

‘Oh, papa, | am always happy—ina way,” 
she answered with a quick little sigh. ‘I 
like to join in the girls’ work instead of ly- 

ing still all by myself day after day, and 

then, too, Madge helps me to be better. If 
‘t were not for one thing—that other, you 
know, dear—I would be perfectly happy 
nowadavs.” 

She was sorry as soon as she said it; sorry 


because she feared it would bring a shadow 
over their pleasant chat, but Mr. Hardy 
only rose and crossed the room to the win- 
dow, where the bright winter moonlight 
shone in through the fretwork of the silvery 
frost on the glass, and he was silent for 
some time. At last he spoke, but without 
turning his head. 

“It was his own choice, remember, Vir- 
ginia. He made it freely, and must stand by 
the result, as I told him then. If he loved 
us as well as we do him, he never would 
have acted ashe did. You must not worry 
your heart out over him.” 

“But where is he, papa? Doesn't he ever 
write to you or mamma?” and Virginia’s face 
was white and anxious as she bent forward 
in her chair. 


“I do not know where he is, daughter,” 
answered her father, and his stern tones 
trembled ever so slightly, as though he were 
striving to retain control of himself. ‘‘And 
there has been no word of him the past 
year.” 


“It’s a year last Christmas,” said Vir- 


-ginia, dreamily, ‘‘and its have and lone- 


lier this winter than last without him, isn’t 
it, papa?” 

‘‘He made his choice,” replied Mr. Hardy 
briefly, and after a minute he added, as if 
to dismiss the subject, ‘‘When does your 
ladyship wish the Castle to be ready for its 
guests?” 

“Just through July and Aucust, when 
there is no school; but you see, it will need 
lots of preparation to have it a success, so 
we are going to begin at once and raise 
money.” 

For the second time that evening Mr. 
Hardy had a laugh all to himself. 

‘‘Money, money, always money,” he said. 
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clusively to the study of the Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thoughtful misister. 
$2ayear. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, 25c 


Address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
Chicago, [1]. 


Nelson’ S  American-Made 


Paper. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Prayer Books 


at FLymnals 


Beautifully Printed on Fine White > Celebrated India 
Numerous Editions. 


The Churchman says: 
“Tn our opinion, the workmanship of these volumes challenges comparison with, if it 
does not actually excel, that of similar books printed anywhere else in the world.” 


The Living Church says: 
“One has to see and handle the books to know how beautiful they are.’ 


IN SETS FROM 60 CENTS UPWARDS. 


For sale by. all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. 


Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York 


Write for catalogue to 
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“T never saw such a mercenary lot of little 
misers in all my life.” 

“Well, we always earn it,’? assured Vir- 
ginia, earnestly. 

‘Yes, get up some fearful and wonderful 
entertainment, and then beguile all your 
poor fathers into buying ten tickets-apiece. 
Never mind, though,” as he bent to kiss 
her good night, ‘‘we’ll patronize the cause 
of the waifs, and hope that some one can 
give them a good time, for the sake of our 
own waif, eh, girlie? Good night. Bonnie 
Castle will be ready the first of July, sharp.” 

It was good news to carry to Madge and 
Tony waiting anxiously up in the nest to 
hear the result of her mission to the library, 
and they at once started in to plan. 

Every one in Ottawa knew Bonnie Castle 
just the same as they knew the big house on 
the bluffs. It was the prettiest of any of the 
summer cottages down on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, and was built right in the heart 
of the hills and ravines, with a view from its 
quaint gables of the broad, blue waters be- 
low. It had been built especially for Vir- 
ginia, and at first life had been more of a 
novelty for her there, but one cannot be 
happy all alone, and Mrs. Hardy did not 
care to stay long at the Castle, so it hap- 
pened that after the first month, it had been 
deserted last summer. 

“The only thing is, as Evelyn says,” 
Madge remarked, ‘‘how are we going to do 
the cooking and housework and everything, 
and look after the children?” 

Virginia’s smooth brow wrinkled in a per- 
plexed way. 

‘“We need a matron or directress, don’t 
we? Then two of us or more ought to stay 
each week, taking turns, you know, and 
help her, and the rest of the girls ought to 
be there every spare moment they have.” 

And how would it do for the boys to have 
a big tent near,” Tony suggested, ‘‘and they 
might come in handy, too.” 

“Splendid,” said Virginia. ‘““You and 
Madge must tell the whole thing tomorrow 
at the Rookery, and win them all over to 
our plan. How we will work this summer, 
Madge! You and I will go down there and 
live all the time.” 

Madge smiled, and shook her head. 

“Maybe not all summer,” she said. 
‘‘Mamma said in her last letter she was 
ever so much better and might come home 
in the spring. If she does, then I must look 
after her.” 

‘Unless she is well and strong,” added 
Virginia firmly, when suddenly an idea 
struck her, and she cried: ‘‘Oh, Madge, and 
if she is she could be our matron at the 


home.” 

“And Miss Pugsley to help,” put in Tony. 
‘“Wouldn’t they run things elegantly, 
though?” 

Madge did not speak, but the look in her 
eyes was enough to show how she felt over 
thisnew plan. It did seem as though all the 
world, her world, were growing brighter 
and sunnier every day, and more full of 
promise for the future. After Tony and 
Virginia had said good-night, she went to 
her room and read that last letter through 
again. It was from Palm Beach, Florida, 
and she kissed the fine, pretty handwriting 
as if it were the dear hand that had traced 
it. 

‘““My own dear little girl,” it ran, ‘“‘your 
letter and Tony’s came to me just as I was 
thinking of you both, and was wishing you 
were with me. It is very beautifulin Flori- 
da, and I am recovering my health fast and 
sure; but sometimes I feel as if I would give 


it all up for a chance of seeing my two 
brownies again, and lying on the sofa in the 
little old green house down by the bridge. 
Of course you are both happy, youcould not 
help but be in your new home, and it is best 
for you, but mother will be home before 
long, and then we will try life together 
again, in the spring, I hope.” 

The spring! Madge wondered whether 
that would mean March, April, or May, one 
month or three to wait. She knew so wel] 
what her mother meant when she spoke of 
the longing to be in the old home, in spite of 
beautiful surroundings. Looking around 
her pretty room to-night, with its white 
enameled bed and furniture, its walls with 
pink rosebuds climbing up airy trellises, 
and all its dainty pictures and ornaments, 
she felt that compared tothe plain little 
old home, it didn’t, as Tony would have 
said, amount to a row of crooked pins. 


(To be continued. ) 


A Touching Incident 


TOUCHING little incident of a birth- 

day celebration of Whittier occurred in 
connection with the visitof Mrs. Julia Hous- 
ton West, the celebrated oratorio singer, to 
the Quaker poet. 

After dinner Mrs. West was asked to 
sing, and scatine herself at the piano, she 
began the beautiful ballad of ‘‘Robin Adair,” 
singing it, as she can, with all the longing 
and heart-break of the words and music in 
her voice. She had hardly begun before 
Mr. Whittier’s pet dog came into the room, 
and seating himself by her side, watched 
her as if fascinated, and listened with a de- 
light unusual in an animal. When she fin- 


ished, he came and put his paw very gravely 
into her hand and licked her cheek. 

‘Robin takes that as a tribute to himself,” 
said Mr. Whittier. ‘‘He also is ‘Robin 
Adair.’ ” 

It was true. That was the dog’s name, 
and he evidently considered that he was the 
hero of the song. From that moment, dur- 
ing Mrs. West’s visit, he was her devoted 
attendant. He kept by her side when she 
was indoors, and accompanied her when she 
went out to walk. When she went away 
he carried her satchel in his mouth to the 
gate,and saw her depart with every evi- 
dence of reluctance and distress.— Christian 
Register. 


COFFEE THE CAUSE 


of Heart Trouble 


“Three cases of heart trouble that have 
been relieved by stopping coffee and taking 
Postum Food Coffee, have come under my 
notice. First, my own case. I suffered 
greatly from palpitation and irregularity of 
the heart. My physician ordered me to 
leave off coffee, and when I took up Pos- 
tum Food Coffee in its place, the heart trou- 
ble was soon entirely cured, and I find the 
Postum to be just as the doctor said, ‘not 
only harmless, but very beneficial.’ 

“A gentleman friend had much the same 
trouble with hisheart. I suggested that he 
try Postum. After the first cup at break- 
fast, he said: ‘I don’t want any more of it.’ 
Inquiry proved that it had not been proper- 
ly boiled, so I prepared a cup for him, 
strictly according to directions, and he pro- 
nounced it ‘delicious’ and ‘better than cof- 
fee.’ Mrs. , of Paducah, suffered 
much the same way, and has had the same 
experience in recovering from heart trou- 
ble by the discontinuance of coffee and tak- 
ing up the use of Postum. [or private rea- 
sons, I request that you withhold my name 
from publication,’ -—— ——, Princeton, Ky. 


HEART DISEASE 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 


crease of Heart Trouble. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Ameri- 
cans, is certainly increasing, and while this 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American business life, it is more 
often the result of weak stomachs, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. : ; 

The close relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs 
are controlled by the same great nerves, the 
Sympathetic and Pneumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected 
by the form of poor digestion which causes 
gas and fermentation from half-digested 
food. There is a feeling of oppression and. 
heaviness in the chest, caused by pressure of 
the distended stomach on the heart and 
lungs, interfering with their ‘action; hence 
arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, 
making it thin and watery, which irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble is to improve the digestion and to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant, and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, which may be found at most 
drug stores, and which contain valuable, 
harrnless, digestive elements in a pleasant, 
convenient form. . 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal 
time will cure any form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

Full-sized package of these tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. Little bock on stom- 
ach troubles mailed free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


The Living Church 


C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New York 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. &J. B. 
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Finance and Commerce 


HE only change in the business and financial 
situation is, to use a Hibernianism, ‘‘more 
of the same.”’ In all departments business con- 
tinues active. The weather so far is hardly 
seasonable, and occasions some complaint among 
retailers, and if it continues may affect to a 
slight degree the general holiday trade, but 
the whole cause of complaint is too slight to be 
justifiable for it now seems probable that holi- 
day indulgence will be larger and more general 
than ever before. In the wholesale depart- 
ments of manufacture and distribution, both 
yolume and prices are being well maintained. 

In cotton, for the raw material there has been 
some reaction in prices. The last advance 
reached about the same level of previous high 
mark, at which the force seemed to exhaust, 
and a steady market at a shade off the tap has 
prevailed since. Print cloths advanced to 3%, 
and advances in other grades of cotton cloth are 
quite general. In wool there is a large con 
sumptive demand, and prices are tending up- 
ward, Iniron, preparation for the next year’s 
business are on a large scale, many contracts 
have been made, and it is thought the entire 
output of ore will be needed, and will possibly 
be imsufficient. Prices are, however, only 
barely steady, with possible indications of eas- 
ing off at some points. 

Wheat rallied two cents during the last week, 
but has lost half of it. There has been a better 
class of investment buying induced mainly by 
the decided falling of in receipts at primary 
markets. They are only about half what they 
were last year. The winter wheat farmers 
haven’t the wheat to sell, and the farmers in the 
Northwest are better able to hold their wheat 
than ever before. Still the world’s stocks of 
wheat which form the speculative load are 
large, and are quite a burden to the speculative 
organism. 

As we have before called your attention, the 
world’s wheat markets must rise and fall as 
one, and the two last wor]d’s wheat crops have 
aggregated a large surplus over the world’s es- 
timated consumption, and it is this surplus that 
has been accumulating, and now causes depres- 
sion. The markets for corn and provisions are 
about steady. 

The financial situation does not improve. 
Money in Wall street ranges from day to day at 
from 6 per cent. to 15 per cent. The ratio in 
Londop is still 6 per cent.; in Berlin, it is 6 per 
cent. with fears that it willsoon go to7 per cent. 
The bank statements continue unfavorable. 
Wesee no prospects for improvement until after 
the disbursements of the January interest and 
then it is not unlikely that exportations of gold 
may set in to plague the holders of stocks, Wall 
street has been quite depressed. Of course the 
industrials have felt it most, and have suffered 
in some instances severe declines, but the whole 
list has been affected; stocks have been pretty 
persistently bulled for two years, and have had 
about all the ‘‘prosperity”’ injected into them 
that could reasonably be expected. 


A MERICAN manufactures are selling to the 

outside world over a hundred million dol- 
jars’ worth of iron and steel in the calendar 
year 1899, or 20 million dollars in excess of any 
earlier year in their history. The October 
statement of exports of manufactures of iron 
and steel, just completed by the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, shows for the month of 
Oetober an increase of over 2 million dollars as 
compared with October of last year, and for the 
10 months an increase of almost 20 million dol 
lars as compared with the corresponding month 

of last year. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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x] becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched 56 
Ye on a Singer Automatic. The elastic seam made We 
RA by this machine is perfectly safe when locked, but can RS 
“an be taken apart in an instant when unlocked. Thus its 09 
als use is especially desirable for the clever woman who als 
Sz} wishes to make over a garment so that it may conform <2) 
> to the changing styles. Whether in the hands of the eo 
S\4 amateur or the expert, this simple bit of mechanism is Ve 
x the most convenient and effective of any. oe 
— Having all the advantages claimed for other ‘‘auto- = 
83 matic ’’ sewing machines, the Silent Singer has 38 
als many points of preference that can easily be als 
Zs demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- SP, 
058 struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 08 
Ve running, the simplest and most compact. It is more easily le 
% threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. es 
a, The broad treadle better promotes the health and 2. 
als comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- IN 
tS tion of the feet canbe changed at will. These points are 4 
NA worthy careful consideration by those of delicate health NE 
RA or unaccustomed to continuous use of a sewing machine. RA 
jx, SOLD Sie 
as omyar THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 3 
Cc) ves 
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.- Offices in every city in the world... 


A 


Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D,C, 


Mrs. LAURA OSBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 


number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses of! nstruction. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1446 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Il 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families {n many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rey. C. W. LeFFING@wELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHIOAGO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, S.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban's Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyzs Headmaster. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR 


The Cambridge School (yx 


Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The ideal is the highest, and no detail is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 


The Manual describes the school. 
No 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Our Church Music... 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 


ewfngland 
con ERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Muasical Director. 
We will send to anyone interested our 
handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 
particulars.that may be desired, 


All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


NEW YORK—STATE 


’ s 64 
Riverview Academy ‘Si 
Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location, with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.’’ Graduates enter 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rey. H. D. Ropryson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis, 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo F. 
Seymour, 8.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“Destined to be the most pupular Hymnal ever placed be- 
fore the public.”—Bishop’s Letter, Louisyille, Ky. 


With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 


5 For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 BE. F., 601 EB, Fs 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing= 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series=1064, 1065, 1066, and others, 


Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any 
subscriber sending two new paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Tum Livine Cuurce, plus 20 
cents for carriage 
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A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 
Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 
Put up in convenient size 
m key opening cans—ready to 
j serve. - Ask your grocer. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition ‘‘How to Make Good Things to 
Eat.” 


Three good ways of going 
are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


Winter | SUNSHINE, 
FancieS |) een ane 


Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


TRAVEL VIA ONE OF THE 


outhern 


Pacific Co’ 
THREE- ROUTES 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to principal Pacific 
Coast points that read going via a: y of the Southern 
Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 


Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on sale at all important railway stations. 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions via all 
three routes from principal railway centres. 


Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 


Write for information to 
E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., S. P. Co,, 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘WW G. NEIMYER, Gen. Western Agt., S. P. Co., 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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AS AN 
INFANT FOOD. 


= GAIL BORDEN | 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


(SEND FOR BABIES'A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., New York 
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Suggestions for Christmas 


N unusual magazine cover is made of two 
boards 71g x 10 inches, covered with pink 
linen and embroidered on the front. The boards 
are fastened tog ther by two short strips of 
white elastic painted with pink roses, Down 
the middle of each board on the inside is another 
strip of elastic, through which the covers of the 
magazine slip, and which holds the Jinen covers 
on the book. 


A portable waste basket is made of fancy pa- 
per lined witha plain color, or painted if the 
maker is an artist. The sides are ten inches at 
the top, 7/4 at the bottom, and 1214 inches high. 
They are tied into position by eight sets of rib- 
bons—four at the top and four at the bottom. 
The ribbons and the lining are yellow. 


A match scratcher, devised in a very clever 
manner, is made of an oblong card of water-color 
paper, to which is glued a piece of sandpaper cut 
in the shape of an umbrella. The edge in points 
and curves carries out the resemblance. The 
umbrella covers the head and shoulders of a 
country-looking lad and lassie who are standing 
beside a rail fence. By their position we know 
they are oblivious to all but each other. A sign 
on the fence says, ‘‘To Matchville.’? Between 
the simulated ribs of the umbrella are dabs of 
black paint for patches, and this couplet desig- 
nates its use: ‘‘For scratching matches, use um- 
brella of patches.”’ 


A suitable gift for an old lady is a triangle 
knitting-box. It requires a quarter ofa yard of 
silk for the outside, the same for lining, a yard 
of chenille cord, and a yard and a half of ribbon. 
Cut six oval pieces of cardboard nine inches 
long, three for the outside, and three for 
the lining. When covered, each two, outside 
and lining, must be over-seamed together. Itis 
prettier to have it lined with one color and cov- 
ered with another. 


A detachable handkerchief pocket is an ad- 
mirable complement to a lady’s toilet, for it is 
well known that for want of a pocket the fair 
sex scatter their dainty mouchoirs broadcast 
Cut a piece of pasteboard three by three inches, 
with the lower corners cut off to take away the 
square look. Cover neatly inside and out with 
bandsome black satin for the back of the pocket 
form the front of rings covered with black silk 
in crochet, filling the centres with lace stitches; 


fasten these together in the same shave as the 
back; join front and back with satin ribbon, two 
and a half inches wide, set in like a puff: sus- 
pend with strings and a handsome bow of the 
same from the sideof the waist fastening in 
place with a concealed black safety pin, or 


Imparts Energy 
jHorsford's Acid Phosphate} 


f When vitality and nerve force have § 

— become impaired by illness its value is 

# wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name Hors¥Forp’s on wrapper. 


Your baby will sleep well if he is fed on Mel 
lin’s Food. Tized mothers everywhere bles; 
Mellin’s Food. 


If you forget 
the name of 
I 


PROPHYLACTIC 
TOOTH BRUSH, 


ask for “ the oa 
brush in a yellow box.” 
between the teeth. Adults’, 35c. Children’ S, 
At ali dealers’. Send for book * Tooth Tru 
SLORENCE /1FG. CO., 25 Pine St., Florence; Tass, 


It cleans 
(2 sizes), 25¢. 
ths.” 
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Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 


Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Twice a week from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis.’ 

Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. 


In improved. wide-vestibuled 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Corres pondence solicited. 
T. A. GRADY, 


Manager Cali‘ornia Tourist Service. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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UNEXCELLED FLORIDA SERVICE 


Southern Railway 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 


Cincinnati and Jacksonville q 
Cincinnati and Tampa ee 
Louisville and Jacksonville ) Plant Gye: 


St. Louis and Jacksonville, 
via Louisville, Chattanooga, and Jesup. 


Kansas City and Jacksonville, 
via Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Jesup, 
Cincinnati to Jacksonville, 
via Asheville, “The Land of the Sky.” 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS, WITH DINING AND OBSER- 
VATION CARS, CINCINNATI TO JACKSONVILLE, 


For particulars ,write or call on any of the undersigned’ 
who wal gladly furaish rates, schedules, and other infor 
mation 


J. M. Cuup, Traffi: Manager, 
Washington, D. C. 


via Chattanooga 


W. A. Turk, G.P. A. 
Washington, D.C. 


W. H. Taytoz, A. @. P. A,, C. A. Barep, T. P. A, 
Louisville, Ky. Louisville, Ky. 


J. C. Bram, Jr., N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


“A BRIGHT HOME MAKES 
A MERRY HEART.” 


Joy travels along with 
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MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bron3ze; also in Marble 
Wood. Stained _ Glass 
Windows. Estimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., ux. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


or 


Special 
Combination Offer 


Our subscribers can save themselves both time, 
trouble, and expense by ordering through us the 
periodicals mentioned below. The rates on each 
are lower than can be obtained on each sepa- 
rately, and one letter and money order or cheque 
to us will save three or four to different pub- 
lishers. 


THE LIVING CHURCH (in advance) and 


Me LAvinerAGe, wccccecerccue nsiscoeee cee cecrcieats 
PHO MOG cs iis siasvc.cacavilesescveussaaonion 
The Century nancies syccisenmnstenanesieen 
The Art Amateur : 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s) Bazars vs sess cvcsueissue sioveieceigouwcece 
Atlantic Monthly 


Harper’s Monthly. 4 50 
St. Nicholas ......-...++- 4% 
Scribner’s Magazine..... 4% 
The Literary Digest (new subs. only) 410 
New England Magazine... ....ssscseeeseees oe 450 
The Review of ReviewS......csssccevecsccceececes 4 25 
Harper’s Round Table... oc. scccceccsccevccceees 2 <5 
Youth’s Companion (new subs. only)............ 3 50 
English Illustrated Magazineé.......ccseccsenceces 3 21 
The Cosmopolitan ats ee 
Babyhood .......+.+ 

Child Garden...... 


Communications concerning these periodicals, 
after the receipt of the first number, must be 
made directly to their respective office of publi- 
cation. Address, 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
55 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill, 


THE 
EMERSON 


PATENT BINDE 


And Permanent 4 
Binding for Music, # 


De ie aie A 
oO ods, Samples Baw 
Ne re ie etc. 


Mr 


Che Diving Churcb 


By special arrangement we are able to supply 
the Emerson Binder, cloth, neatly lettered in 
gold, to our subscribers at the moderate cost of 
75 cents. Address all orders to 


The Living Church, 


53 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Southern 


Cincinnati and Jacksonville ) via Chattanooga, 


Louisville and Jacksonville 


SOLID V#STIBULED TRAINS, WITH DINING AND OBSER- 


who will gladly furnish rates, schedules, and other infor 
mation. 


J. M. Cup, Traffi: Menager, 
W. H. Taytoxr, A.G. P.A., 


J.C, Beam, Jr., N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 
Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J. & R, LAMB, * CARMINE St. 


NEW YORK, 


Chas. G. Blake & Co., 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago, Il. Tetephone Main 115 


MONUMENTS 


Churchly designs, correctly executed, at lowest consistent price, 
and erected anywhere in the U.S. or Canada, 


CELTIC CROSSES A SPECIALTY. 


Write for our illustrated ‘‘Help in the Selection of a Monument.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished. 


We also furnish High-Grade Stained Glass Windows 


Sent free. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows ™*42,>y John Hardman & Co., 


London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW SHAPED 


PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND HANDIEST EDITION OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL YET PUBLISHED. 


Emerald Type. Royal India Paper. Siz, 5x 2% inches. 


Daintiest and Thinnest Books ever published. The set centains 802 pages, and measures only 13-16 of an inch 


in thickness, tncluding covers. Weight, including binding, 5% ounces. 
The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, the Communion Office, all the Public Offizes and the Psalter, have a 


larger type in the Emerald Oblong 48mo Prayer Book than in any other 48mo or pocket size Prayer Kook 
now in the market. 


The Prayer Book and Hymnal are uniform in thickness. 


Prices of Single Prayer, $1.00 to $3.50. 
Prices of Combination Sets, $2.00 to $8.00, 


May be obtained from any bookseller, or from 


E.& J.B. YOUNG & CO., 7-and 9 W. 18th St., New York. 


UNEXCELLED FLORIDA SERVICE 
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i; Personally 
Conducted 
California 
Excursions 


Via the Sante Fe Route. 
Three times a week from Chicago 
and Kansas City. 
Twice a werk from St. Paul and 


vila 


Railway 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 


Atlanta, Macon, 
\ Jesup, and 
Plant System. 


Cincinnati and Tampa 


St. Louis and Jacksonville, aianenaOlien 
via Louisville, Chattanooga, and Jesup. Once a week from St. Louis and 
Boston. ei 


Kansas City and Jacksonville, 


Ini - i 
via Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Jesup. B improved wide 


Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 


Better than ever before, at lowest 
possible rates. 


Experienced excursion conductors. 


Also daily service between Chicago 
and California. 


Corres pondence solicited. 


T. A. GRADY, 
Manager California Tourist Service. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railwa , 
109 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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Cincinnati to Jacksonville, 
via Asheville, “The Land of the Sky.” 


VATION CARS, CINCINNATI TO JACKSONVILLE. 
For particulars ,write or call on any of the undersigned, 


W. A. TURK, G.P. A. 
Washington, D. C. 
C. A. Barry, T. P. A., 

Louisville, Ky. 


Washington, D.C. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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Rev. Charles Wesley Leffingwell, Editor and Proprietor 


of the World’s Progress 


Notes 
Che Christmas Saints. 


See all the Stars surround the Infant LIGHT ! 
The doubtful Thomas, faithful now, is one ; 
Stephen the martyr bright, 
Sweet John, of Thunder ’clept the Son, 
And Bethlehem’s babes, soon done 
With pain. Nor day, nor night, 
Rest they from song. Sing we, 
With them, a Jubilee, 
Noel, Alleluia ! 


G. Mort WILLIAMS. 
Dec 1, 1899. 


= x— 
EWS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
during the past week has been of a 
nature to draw attention to the 
seriousness of the struggle between 
the British and Boers, While to a certain 
extent reports may be exaggerated, except 
those made public by the war office, it is 
nevertheless the fact that British advances 
have met with a serious check; so serious 
indeed as to direct most severe criticism 
toward those responsible for the conduct of 
the campaign, and necessitate the adoption 
of measures which would be used only in 
most extreme cases. There is, of course, 
no element of doubt as to the final outcome 
of the matter, and the feeling of grief over 
long lists of casualties is fully equalled by a 
determination that from now on the cam- 
paign must be conducted vigorously. It 
may be that the entire military strength of 
England will be drawn out, and there is 
talk of placing the navy on a similar basis, 
merely as a safeguard against colonial or 
Asiatic complications. 
Si ee 
HE APPOINTMENT OF MAJOR- 
General Leonard Wood as military gov- 
ernor of Cuba, while perhaps distasteful to 
those who believe a selection should have 
been made from the line, rather than the 
medical branch, gives satisfaction to all 
who are interested in the future of the 
island, and is, at the same time, a substan- 
tial recognition of signal ability. While in 
command of the district of Santiago, then 
as Colonel Wood, he was afforded the op- 
portunity of demonstrating his wonderful 
executive powers, with the result that San- 
tiago was transformed from a pest hole into 
4, clean, orderly, and well-regulated com- 
munity. He possesses the full confidence 
of the Cubans, which will be of great value 
in perfecting the civil government of the 
island. General Wood has already de- 
parted for Havana, which will be his head- 
quarters, and will at once assume the duties 
of his new appointment. Confidence is 
freely expressed that under his guidance 
affairs in Cuba will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed, 
— so — 
HE PRESENT IS AN ERA OF AD- 
vancing wages, due to a gradual aud 
hoped, for permanent improvement of busi- 
ness. In the East employes are more gen- 
erally benefitted, although in the West and 


_ South similar conditions prevail to a certain 


extent. Cotton mill owners of the North 
have announced to employes an increase, 
which will mean a disbursement of an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 annually. This general ad- 
vance is due chiefly to M. C. D. Borden, of 
Fall River, Mass., who advanced the wages 
of his employes 10 per cent, while other 
manufacturers were considering the advisa- 
bility of a5 per cent increase. The action 
of Mr. Borden was met at once by others. 
From Fall River, where 28,000 employes 
were affected, the movement spread 
throughout New England, so that a total of 
140,000 workers will be advanced prior to 
Jan. 1st. Manufacturers of woolen goods 
have increased the wages of 20,000 employes 
10. per cent, and 8,000 operatives of cotton 
mills in Augusta, Ga., will be granted an 
advance corresponding to that made by Fall 
River mills. 
== 

ENATORIAL CONTESTS SUCH AS 

obtain at the present time afford materi- 
al support to the movement to have United 
States senators elected by popular vote. 
The claim is made, and often fully justified, 
that the present method of electing by State 
legislatures does not fulfil the will of the 
majority. A protest has been made against 
the seating of Senator Clark, of Montana, a 
claim being made that the Senator-elect, or 
his agents, paid $30,000 for votes,which sum 
was produced in open session of the legisla- 
ture, and deposited with the treasurer of 
Montana, where it still remains. The protest 
against Mr. Clark is accompanied by a state- 
ment in effect that Mr. Clark paid a sum 
aggregating $500,000 for votes. There is but 
one course for the Senate to pursue. If the 
charges against Mr. Clark are false, punish- 
ment should be meted out to those guilty of 
the libel. If on the contrary they are true, 
those guilty of purchasing votes cannot be 
too severely dealt with. 

pas Se 

B.. A DECISION OF THE ILLINOIS 

Supreme Court, city ordinances leveled 
against department stores and designed to 
make their existence under present meth- 
ods impossible, have been declared null and 
void. The ordinance which resulted in the 
decision was passed at the instigation of 
small Chicago dealers whose prosperity has 
been interfered with by the great marts 
which supp’y well nigh everything, from 
needles to agricultural implements. While 
it is true that in great cities department 
stores have caused distress to small dealers, 
by reason of their ability to purchase great 
quantities of goods and sell at prices which 
the small dealers cannot meet, it does not 
follow that they are evils, although in keen 
desire to undersell rivals managers resort at 
times to methods not legitimate. If such 
abuses, particularly the treatment of em- 
ployes, cannot be controlled, it rests with 
the National Consumers League, now doing 
a good work, to look after department 
stores as well as manufacturers. 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

Company will put into effect a plan 
which will strengthen the bond between 
employer and employe. The plan provides 
for the retirement, on Jan. 1, 1900, of all of- 
ficers and employes of the Pennsylvania 
railroad east of Pittsburgh and Erie, who 
have attained the age of 70 years, and the 
payment to such employes of a pension equal 
to 1 per cent. for each year of continuous 
service of the average salary for the last 
ten years. It also provides for the retire- 
ment of all officers and employes between 
the ages of 65 and 60 years who, having 
been thirty years in the service of the com- 
pany, are physically disqualified, and the 
payment to them of a pension computed on 
the same basis. All officers: and employes 
not yet 70 years of age will be retired and 
pensioned in the same manner on the first 
day of the month following their attainment 
of the maximum age. 

— + — 

ECENT ADVANCES IN THE PRICE 

of paper, attributed to the so-called 
trust in pulp, are claimed to be due to the 
approaching scarcity of spruce timber, from 
which pulp is manufactured. For several 
years, or since the utilization of wood pulp 
in the manufacture of print paper, an im- 
mense amount of spruce timber has been 
consumed annually, and even this great and 
assuredly permanent demand from paper 
makers did not deter lumbermen of New 
England from cutting and selling spruce 
lumber at a price which scarcely covered 
the cost. Paper manufacturers have 
gained control of the principal remaining 
tracts of spruce timber, but even now the 
end is but a comparatively few years dis- 
tant, and some substitute must be found. 
A fortune awaits the discoverer of that 
which will replace spruce. 

Sa Shes 

OF THE ORGANIZING OF MANY 

‘‘unions” there is no end, the latest hay- 
ing its inception in Binghamton, N. Y.,, 
and known as the Farmers’ Union. This 
organization is unique, and judged by the 
aims of its sponsors, has a future full of 
possibilities. The object is not akin to the 
one time powerful Granger society, but 
rather to govern the disposition of farm 
products. The union has adopted a label, 
and agricultural members will dispose of 
their produce at stores having this label 
over the door, receiving full market price 
for the same. The union will seek to become 
a member of the national labor body, thus 
ensuring reciprocal relations and benefits. 
Thus it may come about that with the pass- 
ing of certified milk and guaranteed eggs, 
consumers will purchase the product of the 
hen, cow, and field under a union label; the 
manufacturer who does not, may have a 
strike of employes to face, and the merchant 
who buys non-union hay for his stables may 
have a scarcity of customers, These though 
are among vague possibilities, 
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The News of the Church 


Bishop Gillespie’s Anniversary 


It is given to few men in the ministry to re- 
ceive more expressions of love and esteem from 
all classes of people, than those tendered Bishop 
Gillespie on the 25th anniversary of his election 
to the episcopate. From the University of 
Michigan, from civil rulers and ecclesiastics, 
from parishes and missions, from laymen young 
and old, as well as loyal clergy, came loving 
messages by word of mouth, by wire, and 
by mail. Roman priest and Congregational 
minister sat on either side of the Bishop at the 
festive board, and each vied with the other in 
expressions of love and gratitude that God had 
given to the State of Michigan so good a man. 

At St. Mark’s church, Grand Rapids, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Dec. 6th, the Bishop met his 
clergy in conference on diocesan affairs. Mr. F. 
A. Gorham, for 25 years the treasurer of in- 
vested funds, gave a history of those funds, and 
stated that money and real estate now held in 
trust amounted in round numbers to $99,000. 
Mr. Jacob Kleinhans, chancellor of the diocese, 
sketched the history of the present constitution 
and canons. Mrs. J. EK. Wilkinson spoke on 
“‘Akeley Institute.” 

On Wednesday evening occurred the first pub- 
lic service of the ‘silver jubilee’ of the diocese. 
After Evening Prayer, the Rev. James F’. Con- 
over, D. D., of Detroit, formerly of St. Luke’s, 
Kalamazoo, read an historical paper concerning 
the formation ,of the diocese, tne election and 
consecration of its tirst bishop. Bishop Gillespie 
then spoke for the dioceseof Western Michigan. 
Dr. Prall, of Detroit, in the absence of Bishop 
Davies, for the diocese of Michigan, and Bishop 
Williams, for the diocese of Marquette. The ot- 
fertory anthem,*‘O pray for the peace of Jerusa- 
lem,’’ was specially fine, but all the music was 
well rendered under the able supervision of the 
Rev. C. R. Hodge. 

Thursday, Moraing Prayer was said at an 
early hour, and a celebration of the Holy 
Communion took place at 10:30. Bishop White, 
of Michigan City, made an address. 

Thursday afternoon the conference was re- 
sumed. The Rey. Dr. Rippey read a paper on 
‘‘Memorials of the clergy and laity’’; the Rev. 
Dr. Van Antwerp, on ‘‘l’he semi-annuals,’’ and 
Mrs.T. J. O’Brien, on ‘The Woman’s Auxiliary.”’ 
A conference of the Auxiliary was held at the 
same hour in the chapel, with Mrs. R. W. But- 
terfield presiding. 

At seven in the evening, nearly 300 people as- 
sembled at the rooms of the Military Club, for 
an informal reception and banquet. The Rey. 
Dr. Van Antwerp was toastmaster, and intro- 
duced the Rev. Dr. Prall, of Detroit, who was 
the principal speaker, in response to the general 
sentiment, ‘‘Our diocese and our bishop”; the 
Rey. Lewis Brown represented the clergy and 
the Standing Committee. Other addresses were 
made by Mr. W. R. Shelby, the Hon. Geo. Wil- 
lard, the Hon. E. F. Uhl, and Dr. Collins A. 
Johnstone. The sentiment, ‘‘ Our guests,’ was 
responded to by the Rey. Father O’Brien, of 
Kalamazoo, representing the Roman Catholic 
Church; the Rey. Dan Bradley representing 
the Congregationalists; Rev. Henry Tatlock, 
from the Bishop’s old parish at Ann Arbor; 
and the Bishop of Marquette. bishop Wil- 
liams hoped that the State, not the diocese, 
might be the unit for Michigan Churchmen. 
**The diocese of Michigan, the salt of the earth; 
the diocese of Western Michigan, full of the 
fruits of righteousness, and the diocese of Mar- 
quette, rock bottomed, strongly timbered, iron- 
pound, and copper riveted.’ Such a combina- 
tion ought to accomplish much in establishing 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. New robes, with 
$75 in gold, from 29 parishes and missions, were 
then presented to the Bishop by the Rev. J. N. 
McCormick. In response, the Bishop remarked: 
“I have heard it said that a bishop was a lonely 
man, but who would say so to-night?’ A silver 


testimonial was also presented by the Rev. Mr. 
Tatlock, from the Bishop’s old parish at Ann 
Arbor, and a warm cloak was given the Bishop 
by his old friend, Father O’Brien, of Kaiama- 
zoo. A profusion of roses and other flowers was 
sent Bishop Gillespie during the week. At the 
close of the programme, the Rev. Mr. McCor- 
mick read from a letter of the Methodist Bishop, 
W. X. Ninde, offering his personal congratula- 
tions on the anniversary. With a heart full of 
gratitude, and a voice showing deep emotion, 
Bishop Gillespie dismissed the assembled peo- 
ple with the blessing of peace. 


Board of Missions 


The Board met at the Church Missions House, 
Dec. 12th, the Bishop of Albany, vice-president, 
in the chair. There were present seven bishops, 
12 presbyters, and 11 laymen. The vice-president 
introduced to the Board the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, 
general secretary, and Mr. John W. Wood, cor- 
resp .nding secretary. The Rey. Dr. Henry W. 
Nelson, rector of Trinity church, Geneva, N. ‘YA, 
and Mr. Moses Taylor Pyne, of New York, were 
elected to membership in the Board to fill vacan- 
cies. The Rev. Dr. Nelson has since accepted. 

The Board appointed 57 clergymep and lay- 
men and women, as delegates from this society 
to the General Missionary Conference which is 
to be held in the City of New York in April, 
1900. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Mis- 
sionary Council and the provision of the consti- 
tution with regard to employing agents, it was— 

Resolved: That the advisory committee be and 
hereby is authorized to appoint a clergyman to the 
position of agent of the Sunday School Auxiliary to 
the Board of Missions, whose duty it shall be, by cor- 
respondence and personal visits, under the direction 
of the general secretary and the advisory comm'‘ttee, 
to increase the interest of the Sunday Schools in the 
missionary work of the Church, especially in regard 
to Lenten offerings. 

One-half the salary of this clergyman was im- 
mediately pledged by a member of the Board, 
and for five years, the other half appropriated 
from a special fund at the discretion of the 
Board, leaving as the cost to the Church, of the 
office, simply the traveling and incidental ex- 
penses of said agent. 

A further and final appropriation of $250 from 
a special deposit was made at the request of the 
Bishop of Chicago for Swedish work in his dio- 
cese. 


Election of a Local Secretary 


A by-law was adopted creating the office of 
local secretary who ‘‘shall have his place for 
work in the office of the Board, and assist the 
associate secretary, especially attending to the 
details and routine of the work in that office.”’ 
This was considered necessary in view of the 
increased responsibilities of the Church and 
consequent increase of work thrown upon the 
office, and in order that a second man may be- 
come familiar with its routine and history. On 
nomination of the Bishop of Long Island, the 
Rev. Robert B. Kimber, rector of Trinity church, 
Seymour, Conn., was elected local secretary. 


United Offering Appointments 


Under the provisions of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary United Offering of 1898, at the request of 
the Bishop of North Carolina, Miss Emma D. 
Manson and Mrs. Moseley were appointed as 
stipendiaries, and three already in his service 
were re-appointed for the year, and at the re- 
quest of the Bishop of Western Michigan, Miss 
Mary A. Milnes was appointed a woman mis- 
sionary in his diocese. 


Events in China 


The Bishop of Shanghai, on Oct. 28th, conse- 
crated the new St. Peter’s church, Sinza, being 
a memorial of Bishop and Mrs. Bedell. Bishop 


Cassels, of Western China, and several others of 
the English missionaries, were present. The 
same afternoon, in the church of Our Saviour, 
Hongkew, a memorial tablet to the late Rey. 
Yung Kiung Yen, M. A., was unveiled. It was 
the expression of regard and affection on behalf 
of all the clergy, native and foreign, of the 
Shanghai District. 
The Mission Schools in Japan 

Bishop McKim, recurring to the question of 
retaining the Government licenses for our 
schools, St. Paul’s, Tokyo, and the boys’ school, 
Nara, writes: ‘The Minister of Education, in 
an interview on Cet. 31st, told me that ‘Christian 
instruction may be given in the school buildings 
before and after school hours.’ The 
Nara school directors have formally notified the 
authorities of the Prefecture that Christian in- 
struction will be regularly given to the boarding 
pupils after school hours. This is a long step in 
the right direction.’”’ The Bishop adds: ‘As 
for our Tokyo schools, there is more religion 
taught in them no w than for ten years last 
past.’? Again he says, in writing upon the same 
subject, ‘‘There is no reason for timidity or con- 
cealment,” and further on he avers that he 
would have nothing to do with the matter unless 
we could have stated Christian instruction with- 
out concealment or subterfuge. 
with this, the Board adopted the following reso- 
lutions: . 

That the Bishop and Standing Committee in Japan 
be requested to issue in the Japanese tongue a 
declaration that in continuing to conduct the schools 


under government license there is no compromise of 


our religion, and no intention to discontinue Christian 
teaching out of school hours. 

About the middle of November, the Bishop of 
New York and the Rev. Percy S. Grant were 
spending a fortnight at Tokyo. The Bishop 
preached in the cathedral. Highteen hundred 
dollars was appropriated for the purchase of a 
residence for the Rev. R. W. Andrews, the only 
missionary, other than a F'rench priest, in Mito, 
a city of 30,000 inhabitants, 80 miles east of 
Tokyo. 


Needs in Africa 


The Bishop of Cape Palmas presented a press- — 


ing need for the rebuilding of St. Augustine’s 
schoolhouse near Monrovia; besides being en- 
tirely too small, the old building is beyond re- 
pair; $1,300 was appropriated for the purpose 
from a special fund. The Rey. Paulus Moort 
wrote that the congregation and vestry of 
Trinity church, Monrovia (the stone walls of 
which recently fell in) had decided to put forth 
strenuous efforts to rebuild so far as their re- 
sources will permit. Meanwhile, they have 
provided a temporary structure for continuing 
the services, so as to keep the congregation to- 
gether. The Rey. Wm. C. Cummings, in charge 
of a group of out-stations near Cape Palmas, 
sent an appeal for a communion set, a font, and 
a small bell for Gbalobo station, ‘‘where the 
prospect is bright for the Church, and where 
the work is entirely among the heathen.’”” The 
Rev. Dr. Robert Hope was given permission to 
withdraw his declination of his appointment, 
and with his wife he will proceed forthwith to 
Cape Mount. 

Bishop Holly’s communication dwelt especial- 
ly upon the sufferings of the Rey. Mr. Wilson, 
our missionary in Dominica, and his family, 
both by reason of cyclone and during the recent 
insurrection in that Republic. : 


Appreciation of Rev. Mr. Kimber’s Work 
Resolutions were unanim usly passed, recog- 
nizing the most faithful services of the Rev. 
Joshua Kimber, associate secretary, during the 
time that the Society has been without a gene- 
ral secretary, and in the extra work devolving 


upon him in connection therewith, and granting 


him three months’ leave of absence during the 


year at such time as he may desire to take the — 
same, and the chairman and treasurer were re- 
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quested :to :convey the Board's action to Mr. 
Kimber. 


American;,Church Missionary Society 


The Rev. ‘W.:\H. McGee, our missionary in 
Havana, is-ill with yellow fever. His case, it is 
hoped, will prove to be a mild one. He is re- 
ceiving every possible attention. 

The Rt. Rev. L. L. Kinsolving, D, D., on Oct. 
ist, had confirmed 123 candidates. 


The Sunday School 


A new course of lectures, under the auspices 
of the Diocesan Sunday School Commission, will 
be conducted in New York city in January, by 
the Rev. Geo. R. Van DeWater, D. D., on the 
“Life of St. Paul,” and by the Rev. John P, Pe- 
ters, D. D.,:Ph. D., on the ‘‘Life of Christ.”’ 


Addresses on Practical Topics 


. AtiChrist church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the 
Sunday School Comm ission of the diocese, in co- 
operation with the archdeaconry of Dutchess, 
have just held special services with addresses 
for teachers and Sunday school workers. The 
Rey. E. C. Saunders spoke on ‘‘The purpose of 
the Sunday School Commission” ;the Rev. Henry 
Mottet, D.D., on ‘The Sunday School Organizan 
tion’’; Prof. Winne, on‘‘The public school; what 
can it suggest to the Sunday school?’’ President 
Lawrence T. Cole, Ph.D., of St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, on ‘‘The teacher behind the method”; Mr. 
C. W. Stoughton, on ‘The child; how can we 
know him, and how can we teach him?” the 
Rev. Pascal Harower, on ‘'What should the 
Church school teach?’ and the Rev. Edward L. 
Stoddard, on the experiences of his parish in 
Jersey City, N J. Much interest was shown, 
and the attendance was large. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Local Assembly of Wilmington, Del. 


The annual meeting was held in Calvary 
church, on Friday evening, Dec. 1st. After 
shortened Evensong, the question, ‘‘How can 
we awaken interest in the work of the Brother- 
hood’? was opened by the rector, the Rev. H, 
W. Cunningham, and discussed by several pres- 
ent. Bishop Coleman spoke of the significance 
of the coincidence of St. Andrew’s Day and 
Thanksgiving Day, and while thanking the 
Brotherhood for their past good work in Wil- 
mington, urged them on to still greater efforts. 
The new president, Mr. Geo. A. Elliott, succeed- 
ing Mr. Jas. D. Carter, took the chair at this 
meeting. There was a large number of men 
present from the parish chapters, and several 
not members of the Brotherhocd. The Bishop 
closed the meeting with the benediction. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.O.L., Bishop 
_The Bishop, immediately after his return from 
Sycamore, i. ¢., on Monday, the 11th, went to 
New York. This is pleasant news, as indicat- 
‘ing his convalescence. : 

On Sunday the 10th, there was used in Holy 
Trinity, Stockyards, the new organ, presented 
py the clergy of the North-Eastern Deanery, as 
a mark of esteem and respect for the priest-in- 
charge, the Rev. H. C. Kinney. 

The members of the Clerica, to the number of 
25,met at 21 Aldine square on Tuesday afternoon, 
the 12th, on invitation of Mrs. W. White Wil- 
son, wife of the rector of St. Mark’s. 


The Church Ciub 


The first of the usual winter social gather- 
ings came off on the evening of Wednesday, 13th, 
at Kinsley’s. It was attended by 5¢ gentlemen, 
and was quite informal, there being no speeches, 
Dinner was followed by ‘‘a smoker.” 


Gifts to the Mission at Longwood 


This new mission, lately organized by the Rev. 
Harold Morse, has received the gift of an organ 
from Mrs. Curtis, and a very handsome brass 
memorial cross from Mrs. EH. P. Hilliard. The 
mission is growing fast, and proving very ac- 
. ceptable to the people of the village. 


Ube Living Church 
New York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


St. John’s church, Pleasantville, has just been 
redecorated, through the efforts of St. Agnes’ 
Guild. 


At the Church Club, Dee. 15th, Prof. W. J. 
Ashley, of Harvard University, gave an address 
on ‘‘The medieval guilds of London.”’ 


At St. Chrysostom’s chapel, Trinity parish, 
the Rev. T. H. Sill, D.D., vicar, the 34th anni- 
versary of founding has just been celebrated. 


At a meeting held in New York, of the 
National Reform Convention, Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, read a paper on “Our marriage and di- 
vorce laws—the danger and the remedy.” 


Under the new law, a number of Advent elec- 
tions of vestries have just taken place, the elec- 
tion being by sections. No parishes are obliged 
to adopt the usage, but it is becoming popular. 


Church Temperance Society 


The Woman’s Auxiliary has asked permission 
of the Fire Commissioners to dispense free 
coffee to firemen at serious fires during the com- 
ing winter. The matter has been referred to 
the fire chief. 


The Actors’ Church Alliance 


Held its third public religious service of the 
present season at the church of Zion and St. 
Timothy, Sunday, Dec. 17th, the preacher being 
the rector, the Rev. Dr. Henry Lubeck, who 
took for his theme, ‘‘Expression and inspira- 
tion.” 


Advent Missionary Services 


Are being held in the parish house of St. 
Michael’s church, the Rey. Dr. John P. Peters, 
rector. Thethemesare: ‘Alaska and our new 
possessions’’; ‘‘The conditions of child-life in 
the city of New York,” and ‘‘Missions in China 
and Japan.’? The lectures are illustrated with 
lantern slides. 


Confirmations By Bishop Hare 


At All Saints’, Rosendale, and its attached 
chapel at Rifton Glen, Bishop Hare, acting for 
Bishop Potter, has just administered Confirma- 
tion to 17 persons, presented by the rector, the 
Rev. Henry Barker. At Trinity church, New 
Rochelle, Sunday, Dec. 10th, he confirmed a 
class presented by the rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Canedy. Bishop Hare also made a visitation of 
St. George’s chapel, Williams Bridge, on Dec. 
6th,and confirmed 11 candidates, presented by 
Bishop Potter’s private secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Nelson. 


Centennial of the Death of Washington 


Was commemorated Dec. 14th by a service at 
St.Paul’s chapel, Trinity parish,where Washing- 
ton’s pew is still preserved. The service was un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Sons of the 
Revolution, and the Society of the Cincinnati. 
The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Chaplain-General of 
the Sons of the Revolution, the Rev. Wm M. 
Geer, and many other clergymen were present; 
as also the wardens and vestry of Trinity par- 
ish in a body. While the service proceeded 
minute guns were fired at Castle William, 
where St. Cornelius chapel is under the control 
of Trinity parish. 


The First Russian Church in the U. S. 


The Russian orthodox church of St. Nicholas 
took title, Dec. 12th, to a plot of ground 100 ft. 
on 97th st. by 250 on 5th ave., paying therefor 
$36,000. Count Cassini, the Russian imperial 
ambassador, is concerned in the transaction. 
The plans for a new church edifice, to be erected 
on this site, are being drawn in Russia, and it is 
thought the work on it will begin in February. 
The building, which will be the first Russian or- 
thodox church erected in the United, States will 
conform to the general style of such buildings 
in Russia, and will be a picturesque object on 
this fine site near Central Park, where it can be 
viewed from long distances. A large dome will 
surmount the structure. The present Russian 
congregation, meeting in a private residence on 
2nd ave., will be removed to this church. Part 
of the plan contemplates the putting up of a 
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building, for the publication of a Church bul- 
letin. 


Church Settlement at the Pro-Cathedral 


An appeal has been issued by the pro-cathe- 
dral for an enlargement of the Church Settle- 
ment work, now carried on in what is claimed to 
be the most densely populated spot in the world. 
Ina single block facing the settlement, 3,000 
people are housed! The workers include:sey— 
eral clergymen, a small band of deaconesses, 
and a number of lay men and women, and the 
work provides a free library, athletic and social 
clubs, and lecture courses for men and women; 
a kindergarten and a day nursery, beside sew- 
ing, nursing, and housework classes for girls 
and boys. It is now desired to give up the pres- 
ent community house to the women workers and 
their departments, and to purchase and fit an 
adjoining house for the men, and the clergymen 
ajtached to the pro-cathedral. In this house 
two rooms will be reserved, one for visiting 
clergymen, and another for appointed delegates 
from theological schools who may wish to study 
missionary work amonz the crowded poor in a 
practical way. The new venture will cost $3,000 
per annum, and the pro-cathedral hopes with 
this sum to double its usefulness. 


Pennsylvania 
Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Bishop Whitaker officiated as chaplain at the 
ceremonies attendant upon Independence Hall 
chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
receiving their charter from the National Soci- 
ety, which took place on the 13th inst, in the 
Supreme Court room, Independence Hall. The 
benediction at the close was pronounced by the 
Rey. S. E. Snively, M.D. Nearly every member 
of the chapter is a Churchwoman. 


Pelham Mission, Germantown 


Plans are being prepared for the new parish, 
to be known in the future as ‘‘The church of the 
Epiphany of Germantown.’ The edifice will be 
of rustic colonial style, and will be erected at 
Carpenter’s lane and the Lincoln Drive, which 
has been donated for the purpose by the trus- 
tees of the property, and is valued at $6,000. 
The building committee, of which the rector, 
the Rey. James Alan Montgomery, is chairman, 
includes three Churchmen and three Church- 
women, 


Bishop White Prayer Book Society 


The 66th anniversary was celebrated on Sun- 
day evening, 10th inst., at the church of the 
Holy Apostles, Philadelphia. The annual report 
of the board of managers stated that during the 
year 9,858 copies of the 24mo Prayer Book had 
been distributed in 52 dioceses and missionary 
jurisdictions, among sailors, soldiers, and public 
institutions. The receipts (including balance of 
$1,659 87 from last year) were $15,212.06; present 
balance, $2,063 67. The purposeof the society is 
to place the Prayer Book where it is most need- 
ed. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
©. S. Olmsted. 


Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia 


On Sunday morning, 10th inst, the rector, the 
Rev. S. B. Simes, preached his 31st anniversary 
sermon. He announced that the endowment 
fund was nearing completion; only about $200 of 
the $25,000 is lacking. When this is in hand, a 
like sum of $25,000 ‘‘handed down by their Swed- 
ish ancestors” will be added to it, and the in- 
come from the whole amount should, after the 
bi-centennial (June, 1900), be devoted to practi- 
cal work. He also referred to the generosity of 
the ‘late Dr. Charles J. Stille who although not 
a member of Gloria Dei, stipulated in his will 
that the old church should receive the income 
from one-third of the residuary estate. Mr. 
Simes alluded to his advancing years, referred 
with feeling emphasis to the aid tendered him 
by the vestry during the past year, and then 
urged the congregation to give careful thought 
to the person who would probably in a short time 
be called as his successor. In all the 200 years of 
this building’s existence there had been but 15 


rectors. 
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Centennial of Washington’s Death 

'f' Was observed very generally throughout the 
‘city. At the church of the Holy Apostles, Phil- 
adelphia, on Wednesday evening, 138th inst., 
commemorative services were held. George C. 
Thomas read a portion of Washington’s farewell 
address, and the rector, the Rey. N. S. Thomas, 
made an address in which he spoke of Washing- 
ton as a man rather than as a great general or a 
great president, arguing that a man is great for 
what he is rather than for what he does. Both 
the lecturn and pulpit were draped with Ameri- 
can flags, and to the right of the latter was a 
large-sized picture of the Father of his country. 
On the 14th inst., the Rev. Cyrus T. Brady 
delivered the address before the members of 
Meade Post, No.1, G. A. R., at their rooms in 
the Odd Fellows’ Temple, taking as his subject, 
‘The character of Washington.”? The historic 
bells of Christ church, Philadelphia, which were 
tolled at the death of Washington, were like- 
wise tolled Dec. 14th, at the centennial of his 
death. On Sunday, 17th inst., was held in the 
church the annual service of the Sons of the 
Revolution, with representatives of other patri- 
otic societies. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


St. John’s parish, Florence, has grown greatly 
during the past year, with a material increase 
in the Sunday school. The vested choir have 
secured,with the help of the congregation,a new 
organ. 

The Rev. A. E. Cornish, missionary priest in 
charge of Christ church, Charleston, and rector 
of the Church orphanage, succeeded in securing 
a loan from the U.S. government of some of 
their unoccupied buildings at the quarantine 
station on James Island, and from a friend, a 
naptha launch, and so transported all the pupils 
and teachers from the orphanage to James Is- 
land. Here they had a most delightful summer 
outing of two months, with no additional cost to 
their living. 

Memorial of Dr. Pinckney 


A very chaste and beautiful mural tablet of 
pure white Italian marble was unveiled in Grace 
church, Charleston, in memory of the Rey. 
Charles Colesworth Pinckney, D.D., LL. D., 
who for 48 years was connected with the church 
—four years assistant, and 44 years rector. 
Bishop Capers gave a short address, and the 
monument was unveiled by two of the Rev. Dr- 
Pinckney’s granddaughters. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bishep 


The Rev. Dr. John T. Lindsay made a striking 
address upon Washington and his times, before 
the Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, on Dec. 14th. 


£mmanuel Parish, Boston 


The Year Book which has just been issued, is 
an interesting account of the great work which 
this parish is carrying on in its own immediate 
neighborhood, and through its mission church 
at the South End. It raised last year nearly 
$172,000. Its staff of clergy number four, with 
ope deaconess and two lay-readers, and it has 
altogether 83 salaried officers and 450 volunteer 
officers. The deaconess, from Dec. ‘98 to Dec. 
799, made 110 visits and gave away 500 garments 


Anniversary of St. Matthew’s, S. Boston 


The 83d anniversary was observed on Dec. 
6th and following days. A social gathering was 
held in the vestry, at whicha number of promi- 
nent people were present. Bishop Lawrence 
was unable to attend, but sent a letter of greet- 
ing, in which he stated: “I fully appreciate 
how the changing constituency has made the 
question of self-support more difficult to answer 
each year in the case of old St. Matthew’s, but 
we Americans know that wherever there is re- 
sponsibility there is greater readiness for work 
and sacrifice, and Iam sure that the longer the 
people of St. Matthew’s feel their responsibility 
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for the full support of the church, the greater 
will be their i,terest in the work and their 
readiness to support it.”? Archdeacon Lindsay 
also sent his cordial greetings. After music by 
the Harvard Club, the rector, the Rev. A. H. 
George, made an address, and was followed 
among others, by the junior warden Mr. J.S. 
Godfrey, who gave a history of the parish, 
from its founding in 1816, when there were only 
16 houses in the peninsular district, which now 
numbers 80,000 people, mostly Roman Catholics. 
He referred to the early rectors and assistants, 
among them being numbered, Bishops Griswold 
and Howe, of Central Pennsylvania; Drs. Theo- 
dore Edson, Em. P. Wells, J. H. Clinch, Cool- 
idge, and Wright. The present rector has ac- 
complished a good work, and has been in charge 
of this third oldest parish in Boston for 12 
years. 


Washington 


Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Illustrated Missionary Lectures 


The first of a series on the missionary work of 
the Church,was given in St. Paul’s parish build- 
ing, by the rector, the Rev. Alfred Harding, on 
the first Wednesday in Advent. The illustra- 
tions were by lantern slides from the Missions 
House, and embraced views in Alaska at mis- 
sion stations among the Indians and in the 
South, and in Africa. The next lecture will be 
on missions in Japan, and the third, on China, 
by the Rev. Addison Ingle, a missionary to that 
country. 


The Bishop’s Guild 


The Advent meeting was held at the episco- 
pal residence, Dec. 6th. The business transact- 
ed was the appropriation of about $700 (raised 
since the last meeting) to the payment of inter- 
est on the cathedral property. 


Arkansas 
Wm. M. Brown, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor 


Christ church, Little Rock, the Rev. G. Gor- 
don Smeade, rector, is the largest church in the 
diocese, and in all its long and useful history 
has never been more helpful than at the present 
time. It has a large and active Sunday school, 
and many other well organized societies. 

A mission was organized on the 26th ult., at 
Atkins, Pope Co., a very important cotton cen- 
tre on the Fort Smith branch of the Iron Moun- 
tain railroad. The name adopted was All Saints, 
and officers were elected. The new field will 
be under the charge of the missionary at Mor- 
rilton for the present. 


Systematic Giving 


Bishop Brown appeals to the parishes and 
missions of the diocese for a systematic giving 
for diocesan offerings for the coming year. He 
has proposed an excellent plan, which has been 
tried very successfully in several dioceses, 
Each individual is asked by the rector, or his 
representative, for a monthly pledge, which is 
recorded in a book furnished by the Diocesan 
Board of Missions for that purpose. The col- 
lector collects the pledge regularly each month, 
on an appointed day. If this simple plan were 
faithfully carried out, it would quadruple the 
offerings for Church extension work in the dio- 
cese. 


Maine 
Election of a Bishop 


The special convention called to elect a suc 
cessor to the Rt, Rev. H. A. Neely, D.D., late 
Bishop of Maine, met at St. Luke’s cathedral, 
Portland, Dec. 13th. Dean Sills was elected 
president of the convention, and the Rey. Chas. 
Lee, secretary. The resolutions adopted by the 
clergy of the diocese on the day of Bishop Nee- 
ly’s. funeral, and published in Tur Livine 
Cuurocu of Nov. 18th, were adopted by the con. 
vention.. After much debate, the rules of or- 
der were so amended as to allow nominations 
for the office of bishop without discussion of 
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character. The chairman of the convention 
then read prayers invoking the aid of the Holy 
Spirit in the selection of a bishop. The Rev. 
Mr. Gregson nominated the Rev. Alexander H. 
Vinton, of All Saints’ church, Worcester, Mass. 
Canon Leffingwell presented the name of the 
Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., of Roxbury, Mass. 
The Rev. Mr. Plant nominated the Rey. Dean 
Slattery, of Faribault, Minn. The Rey. Thos. 
Calvert nominated the Rey. R. M. Converse, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The vote of the clergy resulted as follows: 
Whole number of votes cast, 29; necessary for 
a choice, 15; A. H. Vinton, 1; C. M. Sills, 1; R. 
M. Converse, 4; Dean Slattery, 5; Robert Cod- 
man, Jr., 18. 

Vote of the laity: Whole number of votes 
cast, 19; necessary to a choice, 10; A. H. Vinton, 
1; C. H. Brent, 1; Dean Slattery, 6; Robert 
Cutting, 1; Robert S. Codman, 1; Robert Cod- 
man, Jr., 9. Second ballot: Whole number of 
votes cast, 18; necessary to a choice, 10; Dean 
Satterlee, 4; Robert Codman, Jr., 14. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Plant, the election 
of the Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., was made 
unanimous, and the chairman formally an- 
“nounced him as elected by the joint ballot of 
clergy and laity Bishop of Maine. The testi- 
monials of the Bishop-elect were then signed, 
after which the convention adjourned. 

The Rev. Robert Codman, Jr., Bishop elect, 
was born in Boston, Dec. 30, 1859. He was edu- 
cated in the Boston schools, and graduated from 
Harvard in 1882. He then entered the school of 
law, whence he graduated in 1885. His admis- 
sion to the Suffolk bar was in the following 
year. After being engaged in this profession 
for several years, he concluded to study for the 
ministry, and entered the General Theological 
Seminary. He became after graduation an as- 
sistant at All Saints’, Ashmont, which parish 
he left to become the rector of St. John’s, Rox- 
bury, where he succeeded the Rey. Dr. George 
S. Converse. He is the son of Robert Codman, 
a well-known lawyer, and the senior warden 
of the church of the Advent. He is also con- 
nected with the Sturgis family, in Boston, and 
sanephew of the late J. C. Roper, the histo- 
rian. He is one of the most prominent members 
tof the Catholic Club, of Boston. 


The Board of Missions 


Held its second quarterly meeting Dec. 12th, 
at St. Luke’s parish house, Portland. Besides 
transacting routine business, it adopted the res- 
lutions above referred to, relating to Bishop 
Neely’s decease. At the public service held at 
St. Luke’s cathedral, at 7:30 P. m., the Key. C. 
F. Lee gave an address on Bishop Neely as a 
missionary worker. ; 


Duluth 


Jas.Dow Morrson D.D.,LL.D., Missonary Bipsoh 


Mrs. T. C. Hudson, wife of the Rey. T. C. Hud- 
son of the mission at New Paynesville, died sud- 
denly on Dec. 4th, as the result of a surgical 
operation. Sorrow is felt throughout the com- 
munity, and the deepest sympathy is felt for 
Mr. Hudson and family. Mrs. Hudson was one 
of the helpful and cheerful women who are al- 
ways spreading sunshine and comfort wherever 
they appear. Mr. Hudson has been in poor 
health for several years, at times unable to take 
duty anywhere, and this affliction is indeed hard 
upon him and his little family of children. 


Minnesota : 
Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., Bishop 
MM. N .Gilbert, D.D., LL.D., Bishop-coadjutor 


Interparochial Mission Class 


Met on Friday afternoon, Dec. 8th,at Gethsem- 
ane parish house, Minneapolis, to discuss med- 
ical missions in general, and the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. A paper on medical missions 
was read by Miss Esther Henshaw, and one on 
the Student Volunteer Movement by Miss Elsie — 
Hardenbergh. The meeting was in charge of 
St. Mark’s parish. 
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Colorado 
Jchn Franklin Spalding, Bishop 


Shepherd’s Crook for Bishop Spalding 


A pastoral staff or ‘“‘bishop’s crook”’ has just 
Tbeen presented to the Bishop by two priests. 
"The crook part is of polished brass, the staff be- 
“ing ebony with joints of brass. It stands about 
*six feet, six inches, in height. The following is 
‘a portion of the address that went with the 


staff. 
NOVEMBER, 1899. 
Do the Rt. Rev. John F. Spalding, D. D., 8. D. T. 

‘Bishop of Colorado: 

DEAR REY. FATHER:—Two of your priests, one 

‘mow not resident in your diocese, but still loyal and 
full of esteem for you, unites with a resident priest in 
\presenting to you and your successors in office, but es- 
pecially to you, the ancient symbol and badge of your 
high and holy office. We are not unmindful, 
dear Bishop, that you have distinctly said at more 
than one council, you would accept no such gifts if the 
offerings towards the missionary support of your dio- 
ecese were to be in any way lessened thereby. This 
will not be the case, as two clergymen only have fur- 
mished the means for this ‘shepherd's crook.” If 
sothers had been asked they would have responded, 
both clerical and lay, generously. Your twenty-five 
years in Colorado and portions of other States, from 
the tremendous physical endurance required for such 
journeys and episcopal supervision as you were called 
upon to take, and took willingly, have aged you before 
the usual time, and in all this hard Western work 
your mind and heart have been full of anxious so- 
licitude for your clergy and people, more than they 
themselves have ever estimated, so that often in go- 
ing in and out to minister to others, and not being 
aninistered to, we have perhaps almost forg otten your 
individual sel', or the reverence due to your great 
office. This outward sign then may, in the evening 
‘hour of your episcopate, prove to you we do not alto- 
gether forget the man or his work or his office—an 
office so venerable, so responsible, and of so much 
dignity. We extend to you our help, blessing, and 
prayers, such as they are, for human help, blessing, 
and prayer is too often poor and maimed. As years 
go by (for we often see better proportions at a 
distance than nearby) men will be able to form a true 
conception of your work and labor of love for Col- 
orado, and many shall say of you as of Thomas 
“a’Becket, the martyr of Canterbury: felix locus, 
felix ecclesia, ubi vivit Thome Memoria, 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D., LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D. Bishop-Coadjutor 


At a recent meeting of the Richmond Clericus, 
the Rev. Angus Crawford, D.D., made astrong 
address on the subject, ''The enlargement of the 
educational work of the Protestant Episcopal 
Society of Virgini.s.”’ 


Central New York 
¥. D. Huntington, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


The Rey. Lewis T. Wattson will conduct a pa- 
wochial Mission in Grace church, Elmira, the 
Rev. W. H. van Allen, rector, Jan. 7-19, 1900. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
The Confirmations in Toledo were, Nov. 26th, 
in St. Paul’s,.3; in Calvary, Dec. 10th,11. The 
rectorship of the Rey. R. L. Warris brings new 
dife to Calvary. 
The clericus is holding a Mission service every 
_ day in Advent for one or other of the parishes, 
and planning to provide Mission services wher- 
ever practicable in and near the city. 


The eight clergy of the Toledo clericus have 
lately undertaken missionary work, with a 
view to provide services for all parts of the city. 
Tronville, a growing suburb, is thus to have a 
service on every Tuesday evening, and other 
points are to be opened up as soon as practi- 
cable. The clergy have also arranged a union 
service for every week day in Advent, at which 
two or more of the ministers themselves are to 
be present. 

In January next is expected the reorgauization 
of the convocation, when the N. W. convocation 
will be called the Toledo convocation, and com- 
prise ull west of Sandusky, 


The Diving Church 


A New Organ at St. Mark’s, Cleveland 


On Dec. 7th, a handsome two-manual tubular 
pneumatic pipe organ was opened. Its fine ca- 
pacity was put to rigid test by Prof. John 
David Lloyd, F.G.C.M., organist and choir- 
master of Emmanuel church, and brother of the 
rector of St. Mark’s. St. Mark’s large vested 
choir of nearly 40 voices was supplemented by 
the choir of Emmanuel church. The sermon, in 
the unavoidable and much regetted absence of 
the Bishop, was preached by the Rev. Canon Wat- 
son. The Rey. Messrs. F. M. Hall and W. H. 
Jones assisted in the service; many others of the 
Cleveland clergy were present, and the large 
church was filled to overflowing. After the 
service a reception was held in the parish house, 
at which a large number of visitors was pres- 
ent. 


Georgia 
Cleland Kinlock Nelson, D.D., Bishop 

After the formal opening of the new church 
recently erected by Emmanuel parish, Athens, 
the members of the congregation gave their 
rector, the Rev. Troy Beattie, a well-earned va- 
cation, and presented him with a purse of 
money, 


The Rev. John Chipman,,deacon, was recently 
inducted by Dr. Rede, chaplain to the Bishop, 
into the cure of Christ church, Harrisburg. 
This work will be under the supervision of one 
of the archdeacons of the diocese. 


Prosperity at the Cathedral 


The Rev.Albion W. Knight, dean of the cathe- 
dral of the Holy Trinity, Atlanta, recently com- 
pleted the sixth year of his incumbency. During 
this time the building has been put in thorough 
repair inside and out, the walls of nave and 
chancel decorated, new furnaces procured, the 
chancel tiled, the floors newly carpeted, a fine 
organ erected, a vested choir introduced, and 
the church beautified by many attractive and 
interesting memorials. The material improve- 
ment is strikingly apparent, but the spiritual 
improvement has been still greater. The com- 
municants, the congregations, and the workers 
in the various societies have been more than 
doubled, no pew or sitting in the cathedral is 
rented, and for four years, there has been a 
daily celebration of the Holy Eucharist. As 
part of the dean’s anniversary, a house warming 
was given the dean and Mrs. Knight in the new 
deanery which has been provided. 


Delaware 
Leighton Coleman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

At Bishopstead, on Dec. 5th, Miss Paddock, 
the deputation secretary, addressed a meeting 
on behalf of the Girls’ Friendly Society. Ad- 
dresses were also made by her at St. Andrew’s 
church, Wilmington, and Christ church, Dela- 
ware City. 
The Clerical Brotherhood 


Met at Bishopstead Dec. 5th. There were 17 
clergy present, two from the diocese of Easton. 
A very able paper was read by the Rev. Dr. Jef- 
fries,on the subject of ‘“Trichotomy,” which 
provoked a very interesting discussion. 


Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.UV., Bishop 


The Madison Convocation 


At the meeting at Grace church, Madison, Dec. 
5th and 6th, the first session was devoted to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. The Bishop presided, and 
made the opening address. A paperon ‘Church 
work” was read by Miss Atwood, of Madison, 
and its telling points were afterwards made the 
subject of the Rey. March Chase and the Rey. 
Dr. Mallett’s addresses. On Wednesday there 
was a celebration of the Holy Communion at 7:30 
A.M. The topic, ‘‘Is there any room in the min- 
istry?’? was discussed by the Rev. Dr. Webb, 
the Bishop, and others. ‘‘The Church not a pur- 
veyor of public entertainment,’’ was the subject 
of a paper by the Rev. Dr. Jewell. ‘‘The priest: 
his different relations,’ was discussed ‘‘socially” 
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by the Rev. Messrs. C. L. Barnes and S. BH. 
Hanger and others. Dr. Webb’s speech on this 
subject was strong, and claimed the close atten- 
tion of the congregation; ‘The pastoral” rela- 
tion was spoken of by the Rev. Messrs. A. EB. 
Gorter and H. E.Chase; ‘The ecclesiastical,” 
by the Rev. Messrs. F. H. Burrell and H. SX. 
Foster. At the business meeting, the Rev. Mr. 
Gorter made his report about the missionary 
work in the diocese, and exhibited a missionary 
map which showed clearly that he is an artist 
as well as a first-class talker. The Rev. Mr. 
Barrington’s strong appeal for ‘Diocesan endow- 
ment,’”’ and the Bishop’s beautiful little speech 
about the spiritual endowment that diocese had 
in the memory and faith and prayersof its Kem- 
pers, De Kovens, Wells, etc., will not soon be 
forgotten. The paper on ‘‘The St. Louis Coun- 
cil,”’ by the Rev. Mr. Boissier, was an admirable 
review of the reports of same as they appeared 
in Tue Living Cuurce. The closing sermon 
by the Rey. Dr. Mallett on ‘The vision power,”’ 
was an eloquent description of its need and place 
in the religious life. Besides the Bishop and 
the rector and his curate, there were some 15 
clergymen present. A marked increase at such 
meetings at all the sessions, indicated a great 
interest in Church affairs at Madison. Daily 
luncheons were served in one of the rooms of 
the guild hall, the splendid memorial of Miss 
Vilas. 


Michigan 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Andrew’s, Ann Arbor 


On the last Sunday in November, the Rev. 
Henry Tatlock stated some facts relating to the 
work of the parish in the ten years since he be- 
came its rector. At that time, the number of 
families in the parish was 204; received during 
the period, 488; lost by death or removal, 287; 
present number, 405. The number of communi- 
cants 10 years ago was 361; admitted or received 
during the period, 1,005; lost, 660 (86 by death, 
574 by removal); present number, 706. Adding 
161 students, not otherwise included, who are 
communicants in the parish, makes the total 
number of communicants at present within it, 
867. The number of persons confirmed during 
the period is 520; of these, 191 were under 18 
years of age; 329 were adults, 1U0 being 30 years 
of age and upwards, of whom 22 were above 50 
years of age. Of the whole number of persons 
confirmed, 193 were reared in the Church; 327 
were received from other religious bodies; 230 
were men and boys; 290 were women and girls; 
and 180 were students in the university. The 
contributions during the ten years amount to 
$64,289.60. Of this sum, $39,347.20 was applied to 
the current expenses of the parish; $1,229.16 to 
the maintenance of the Sunday school ; $10,023.15 
to permanent improvements upon the church 
property; $3,000 to endowment funds; $1,304.06 
to the relief of the poor of the parish; and $9,- 
186.03, or one-seventh of the whole amount, to 
the mission work of the Church, diocesan, do 
mestic, and foreign. 


Trinity Church, Detroit 

Extensive improvements have been made in 
the church during the past month. On Thanks- 
giving Day the new pews were used for the first 
time. A new lecturn and credence table, pre- 
sented by the Chancel Guild, and a handsome 
brass pulpit, presented by Emmanuel parish, 
werealso in place, and added greatly to the dig- 
nified appearance of the interior. At the time 
of the transfer from the Reformed Episcopal 
body, there were about 100 communicants; to- 
day there are 350. During this period nearly 
100 persons have been presented for Confirma- 
tion, and about the same number have been bap- 
tized. The test of the spiritual life in a parish 
is largely shown in the attendance at the Holy 
Communion. It has been emphasized here by a 
steady and marked increase, often amounting to 
fourfold the former number. Of the original 
members, about two thirds are to-day active par- 
ticipants in the work of the Church. The music 
is rendered by a large choir of mixed voices, 
The Rev. Walter Hughson is rector. 
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Editorials and Contributions 


ASTEN Thy teign, O Christ our King | 
Thy reign o’er all this troubled earth; 
So shall Thy people hail Thy birth 

As Prince of Peace, in hearts that sing. 


N avalley of Judea there isa hamlet, and 
near to Bethlehem, a cave or shelter for 
cattle in winter nights, and in that stable 
amanger,and in that little bed anew-born 

Child. God Incarnate is there; the céntre 
of the world,of all worlds, is there; the atten- 
tion of angels and archangels and ot all the 
company of heavenisthere. O B3thlehem! 
royal city of David, House of Bread, Birth- 
place of the Messiah, Wonderful,Counselor, 
the Princeof Peace! Bathlehem, hallowed 
name, hallowed memory! Empires have 
come and gone, triumphal arches have crum- 
bled, the languages that men spake when 
the angels sang Gloria in Hucelsis Deo, dead, 
and buried in books; but the angels sing on, 
and the stars shine above Bethlehem as of 
old, and all the worlds and all the heavens 
listen to the sweet story of the Nativity to- 
day, as for nearly two thousand years they 
have listened, and learned how God ‘‘so loved 
the world.” 


HE Bishop of Stepney is anything buta 
boastful man, but through an incorrect 
report of one of his addresses, he has been 
‘placed in that offensive class. He wasrepre- 
sented as saying that ‘the was the busiest 
man in London,” as the preface to a descrip- 
tion of his work and its drastic requirements, 
the way in which he was obliged to get up his 
sermons on the tops of omnibuses and the 
like. This utterance has been spread over 
two continents, with appropriate comments. 
The good Bishop wrote to The Church Times to 
say that he never was guilty ofsuch egotism. 
What he really said was, ‘‘Although Iam 
by no means the busiest man in Kast London, 
yet” etc. He thinks it possible that only a 
part of this sentence reached the ears of the 
more distant portion of his audience which 
was very large. Yet the false version still 
travels on in ever-widening circles, and 
meets the eyes of those who will never see 
the correction. We have just seen the 
original story in a Chicago paper of large 


circulation. Itisa curious and an unfortunate, 


fact that a blunder or a falsehood affecting 
a man’s reputation, when it has once gained 
currency, can never be completely met and 
refuted. 


OME embarrassment exists at Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Congregational), 
over a book recently published by the pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis, in which 
he appears to deny the pre-existence of 
Christ. He does not deny that this was the 
belief of the New Testament writers, still 
less that it has always been held in the 
Christian Church. But he does deny, ap- 
parently, that it has any basis in the authen- 
tic life and words of Christ, as edited by the 
professor. This is so glaringly at variance 
with all that the seminary stands for, that 
the severance of Professor Gilbert’s connec- 
tion with it seems to be emphatically in or- 
der. But he disowns any intention to re- 
sign, and in spite of the manifest results of 
the position taken in his book, stoutly asserts 
his belief in the ‘‘Divinity” of Christ. This 
assertion, however, does not reassure his 
critics. If he uses the expression, ‘'Divinity 
of Christ” in its orthodox sense, he convicts 


himself of such a lack of logical capacity as 
to unfit him to be a trustworthy teacher. If 
he is not a Unitarian himself, his teachings 
are pretty sure to make Unitarians. Some 
of his students will be better logicians than 
himself. But it is remembered that a dis- 
tinction has been made between ‘‘Divinity” 
and ‘‘Deity.”” Itis also worth remembering 
that there are those whe hold that all men 
are ina sense “‘divine.” Such persons are 
able to maintain that Christ is divine,while 
they strip that word of all distinctive mean- 
ing. Thus it will be seen that the profes- 
sor’s assurances cannot be accepted without 
misgiving. There isa refreshing contrast 
to this inthe conduct of Professor Herron, 
of Iowa, who felt impelled to teach views 
upon the subject of sociology and Chris- 
tianity, which came into collision with the 
commonly accepted positions as held and 
taught by the faculty of his college. When 
it became clear to him that he was out of 
harmony with the principles for which the 
college was supposed to stand, he sent in his 
resignation. There was no complaint on his 
part of the opposition he had received, nor 
contempt for his backward colleagues. On 
the contrary, he exerted all his influence to 
secure the continuance of the endowment of 
his chair, which seems to have been given 
originally.on condition that he should enjoy 
its benefits. Whatever was thought of his 
views, there could be but one opinion of his 
character as a man. 


RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard Univer- 

sity, was invited the other day to address 
the “Episcopalian Club” of Boston. Ex- 
actly why such an association should wish 
to hear President Eliot discourse on religion 
is not apparent. Certainly they have no 
right to criticise his utterances, having in- 
vited him. On his part there was no attempt 
to disguise his views by ‘‘good words.” 
There was, for instance, quite a different 
tone in his remarks from that of his notable 
address to the Mormons at Salt Lake City 
afew years ago. On this occasion he spoke 
out with direct and manly frankness, with- 
out reservation or flattery. He told the 
‘*Kipiscopalians” quite plainly that he did 
not like their kind of religion. Some of it 
he even characterized as ‘‘blasphemous” (we 
speak, of course, from newspaper reports). 
He could not accept the doctrine that ‘‘man 
is conceived and born in sin.’’ His knowl- 
edge as a scientific man taught him better 
than that. He also objected to the phrase 
‘tin the times of man’s innocence.” He did 
not believe there ever was such a time. 
There seems to be something paradoxical 
here; but it only goes to show that unbelief 
has its paradoxes as well as faith. He fur- 
ther objected to a service in which the res- 
urrection was compared to a seed. In this 
he referred, no doubt, to the fifteenth chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which is read in the Burial Service, 
and it would have been rather more to the 
point to say boldly that he, like the German 
professor, did rot agree with Paul. Such 
teaching, in his opinion, was ‘‘dangerous to 
truth.” The Ordinal also came in for criti- 
cism for giving the power of absolution to a 
priest. Such power, he considered, like the 
Pharisees of old, could not be given unto 
men. Something seems to have restrained 
him from referring to the passage in St. 


John xx: 22, 23, in which Christ bestows 
this power upon His Apostles. We have 
said that President Eliot delivered his views: 
with frankness. It may be said that ke 
spoke out “‘like a man,” but it can hardly 
be said that he spoke like a philosopher, or 
even as a man of science. His method might: 
seem to imply that it was only to some de- 
tails of the Christian religion that he took 
exception. It is easy to see that the bug- 
bear is, in reality, the very idea of super- 
natural religion. Under such circumstan- 
ces it seems a rather small thing to haggle 
over details, as if he might be prepared to 
accept the rest if these were don3 away. 


Pee Homes 
Mr. Balfour on Ritualism--II 


R. BALFOUR’S mode of expression in 
the article to which we referred last 
week, has been influenced by a popular view 
of things, and, as we have seen, can hardly be 
defended in its literal sense. But there is a. 
meaning in it which is both true and im- 
portant. We shall take the liberty of ex- 
pressing that meaning, as we understand it, 
in terms which will make the real antithesis 


plain,and enable us to test its value. We take 


it, then, that what is really meant when such 
language is used, is something like the fol- 
lowing: The Church of England is, on the 
one hand, a legitimate portion or constitu- 
ent of the Catholic Church of history; on 
the other hand, she is Anglican, and as 
such, she has special characteristics. She 
has, since her first foundation in the British 
Isles, borne of necessity this double charac- 
ter; but since the Reformation, the Angli- 
can characteristics have been more marked 
than before, and.some of the most striking 
among them date from that time. We 
speak of features which were not introduced 
casually or as the result of the teaching of 
parties or schools, without definite authori- 
ty—features which, sometimes coming to 
prevail widely and habitually, have often 
been taken as characteristic—but came in 
through authoritative action, and were es- 
tablished in the formularies, and fortified 
by canon, or in other legal ways. To such 
characteristics of the Church every man 
who is admitted to Holy Orders is bound in 
the most solemn manner, in the same way 
in which he is bound to-be‘a true priest of 
the Catholic Church. To. disregard or cast 
aside this classof things is evident disloyalty. 
Here, then, we seem to find the real princi- 
ple upon which Mr. Balfour intends to in- 
sist; namely, that those points which were 
deliberately embraced in the English sys- 
tem at the Reformation, and in which the 
differentiation of the Church as Anglican 
properly consists, shall not be set aside or 
so altered as to lose their significance. We 
confine ourselves to the field of worship 
simply, for the subject is ‘‘Ritualism,” 
which has that significance. So far as doc- 
trine is involved, it is only indirectly. 


HAT are these Anglican characteristics 
upon which so much stress is laid? Are 

they important simply because we are bound 
to observe them, or do they possess an en- 
during value? We answer to this latter 
question that, as we understand the matter, 
they have a practical importance of the 
highest kind. Whatever may have been 
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‘the failings of the Church in actual opera- 
tion, the result has vindicated the action of 
the reformers in these respects. It may 
even be held that many of the shortcomings 
-of the Church in the intervening period have 
been due toa lack of thoroughness in giy- 
ing effect to her own system, and to the 
adoption in practice of an order not justi- 
fied by anything in the Prayer Book, and 
one in which the relative importance of the 
offices of worship was disregarded. The 
‘characteristics which give a special charac- 
iter to the public worship of the Anglican 
Church are pre-eminently these: Simplici- 
ty and intelligibility. To these may be add- 
ed, freedom from practices which repre- 
sented too great a complaisance on the part 
‘of the Church toward vulgar or popular 
‘superstitions in the later ages. Simplicity 
‘was secured, as far as possible, by reducing 
the principal daily offices to moderate lim- 
its and, while retaining their fundamental 
and invariable features, cutting out those 
elements which unfitted them for ‘‘common”’ 
worship. Intelligibility was attained by ex- 
pressing everything in the English language. 
The value of these measures, simple as they 
seem, was great and far-reaching. By this 
ameans an adjustment was effected suitable 
to the new age upon which the Church 
and the world were entering. No other ey- 
idence is necessary of the success of this 
movement than the wonderful influence the 
Prayer Book has exerted and the precious 
possession it has proved to millions of souls. 
‘Through it the Church of England has 
maintained her hold upon the intelligent 
daity to an extent not equalled anywhere in 
Roman Catholic Europe. 


JT is manifest, therefore, that irresponsi- 

ble attempts to ignore or override these 
great features of our system are both foolish 
and disloyal. The services are in the Eng- 
lishlanguage. They were put into that lan- 
guage with a great purpose in view, and 
ithe act has been abundantly justified in the 
history of the Church. To adopt deliber- 
ately a mode of rendering the service which 
makes the words unintelligible, is to ignore 
the whole intention which underlies the use 
of English rather than an unknown tongue, 
Likewise to disregard the order of a service 
a8 we bave it, and by transposition or omis- 
sion to make it seem like something else, is 
an act of presumption, and cannot but bring 
reproach, Ceremonial will be employed. 
‘There are many places in the Prayer Book 
where something must be done, but it is not 
made clear what, or something is directed, 
but it is not made clear how it shall be done. 
In all such cases there is room for a proper 
ceremonial, but in its formation due defer- 
ence must be had to the special character- 
istics of our service, lest it should appear 
that what is done is not adaptation of the 
ceremonial to the service, but of the service 
to the ceremonial. From every point of 
‘view the principle stands good, that all that 
is done must grow naturally out of the serv- 
ice as it stands, or be'a natural complement 
to it. Special services will be used. Our 
own Prayer Book provides for them and 
sets certain limitations. Those limitations 
must be observed. They are somewhat 
narrower in the case of a priest than in that 
ofa bishop. It must also be considered that 
no good purpose is served in importing a 
service from an outside source—from the 
modern Roman order, for example—without 
regard to the genius of our people. We 
shave adopted a service for Good Friday 
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from that source, with very general approy- 
al, but it is probable that there are others 
which have no suitableness to our needs or 
circumstances, That must in every case be 
the primary consideration. 
OW far “omission is prohibition,” is a 
question that has been much agitated. 
It is difficult to answer it absolutely. The 
Archbishops in their recent opinion ex- 
pressed the view that where the reference, 
in the form of rubrics or prayers, to a cer- 
tain ceremony, has once existed and then 
has been omitted, the ceremony itself is 
thereby excluded. The rule seems at first 
sight to have reason, but it evidently is not 
of universal application. In 1552, all refer- 
ence to a very important ceremony, namely, 
the manual acts connected with the conse- 
cration of the Eucharist, was omitted from 
the service, and apparently it was deliber- 
ately omitted; and it was not replaced until 
1562; yet it would be.a bold assertion that 
such a ceremony was unlawful. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether this rule is 
rightly applied, as the Archbishops applied 
it, to a symbolical ceremony of world-wide 
prevalence, and which does not depend for 
its suitability upon specific directions, 


HE sum of the matter is that the influ- 

ence and progress of the Anglican 
Church of the future must depend upon the 
thoroughness and confidence with which, on 
the one hand, it lives up to its claims asa 
part of the historic Catholic Church, inher- 
iting the Catholic Faith, possessing a Catho- 
lic hierarchy, and maintaining the essen- 
tials of a Catholic worship; and on the other 
hand, as its mission is chiefly with the peo- 
ples among whom the English-speaking 
race dominates, its success will depend 
equally upon the tenacity with which it 
holds to those characteristics which adapt 
it in a peculiar way to the men of that race. 
Its development must rightly be in accord 
with the genius of its own system, through 
which, and through which alone, it can 
hope to fulfill its mission of reducing those 
who come within its sphere to a real and 
enduring subjection to the Holy Catholic 
Church. If we are justified in translating 
Mr. Balfour’s utterances in this broader 
way, they will be seen to convey a principle 
of the utmost practical importance. 


eto 
How to Teach the Prayer Book 


READ BEFORE SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE OF 
THE DIOCESE OF WASHINGTON 


BY THE REV. RICHARD P, WILLIAMS 
(Concluded) 


MITTING winor matters, such as the 

Litany and Occasional Prayers, which 
would form an interesting topic in them- 
selves, our class will find itself among the 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. A bright 
child will ask at once the meaning of them. 
But we shall have to postpone an answer 
until we have carried the work into the 
Communion Service. When that is taken in 
hand, we shall find our work cut out for us. 
‘Mor, in the first place, we have the Lord’s 
Prayer again, whose appearance there must 
be explained. Then, there is the collect for 
purity, whose language carries us straight 


back to the Old Testament; then the Deca-. 


logue seems, as it were, to cement our posi- 
tion among the ancient worthies; but no, we 
hasten back to our Lord’s summary of the 
Law, and conclude with the collect for the 
day, and the Epistle and Gospel. How is it 
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possible to teach this office without entering 
upon a complete Scriptural explanation of 
the meaning of the service? Of course the 
structure of the service is to be gleaned only 
from other services. But the contents are 
from our treasury. It is Bible through and 
through. : 

Even when we consider the place of the 
sermon, we cannot help being reminded of 
the numerous exhoriations throughout the 
Scripture, from Moses to the Acts of the 
Apostles. Moses preached, Samuel preached, 
Ezra preached, all the prophets preached. 
And Christ preached. We are apt to think 
of the sermon too much as a merely Protes- 
tant auxiliary, without regard to its ancient 
place in the history of God’s people. A great 
deal of stress is frequently laid upon the 
necessity for worship, and the sermon is 
often treated as a matter of no importance. 
But with a proper knowledge of Jewish and 
Christian history, within the limits of the 
Bible, we cannot be left with any such im- 
pression. We shall have a grand chance to 
impress upon our pupils the wonderful ef- 
fects of sermons by prophets and others, be- 
fore the Christian era, and of the results of 
some marvelous sermons by Christian 
preachers, as given in apostolic writings. 
When we investigate the Offertory we are 
again upon strictly Biblical ground, and 
once more have a chance to drive a lesson 
home, from the laws governing the Jews, as 
to tithes, etc. If this were done oftener, we 
might escape the church fair and the fancy 
bazaars, and a few of the other things which 
make people unhappy and distracted. But 
I have dwelt so long upon some of these de- 
tails, that little time is left for one or two 
matters which are connected with this sub- 
ject. : 

In the Office for the Holy Communion, we 
shall find every part permeated by the words 
or thoughts of Scripture. Not only have we 
the actual language, as in the Canon itself, 
but also in the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant, the Exhortation, the General Confes- 
sion, the Absolution, the Comfortable Words, 
the Swrsum Oorda and Sanctus, the Conse- 
cration, and the following prayer, we have 
either quotations or allusions, which are not 
to be misunderstood, to passages in the Bible. 
Both the Old Testament and the New are in- 
cluded. This is self-evident. But the grand 
opportunity which we have here is the com- 
parison of this service with that which it 
superseded, the Passover. We are taken in 
spirit to the night in the Upper Room, and 
once we are there, we are immediately 
transferred to the night when all Israel 
trembled in anticipation of the mighty de- 
liverance from Pharaoh. Think of all that 
is thus implied, Think of the wealth of sa- 
cred history which you can employ in ex- 
plaining and illustrating your subject. There 
is not a part of the Bible that cannot be 
made to do duty in the teaching of this 
service. The fall of man, the slavery in 
Egypt, the deliverance, the long hoping for 
the Messiah, and then the full effulgence of 
His glory, with the eclipse on Calvary and 
the triumphant emergence on the first Has- 
ter. You can so combine the promises and 
hopes of the old with the realizations and 
completeness of the new dispensations that 
you shall, by means of this service alone, 
bring clearly before your pupils the whole 
design of the Revelation as recorded in our 
sacred volume. 

But I wish to call your especial attention 
to one feature of your teaching which might 
be overlooked. When we read of the char- 
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acteristics of the Jewish worship, as laid 
down by God Himself—I hope I am not 
treading upon the toes of any higher critics 
—we cannot fail to discover that their daily 
worship consisted not merely of prayers, as 
typified by the incense, but that sacrifice 
was a necessary part of it. There was a 
burnt offering, a symbol of renewed conse- 
cration to God of all that the Israelite was 
and had. What is the substitute for this 
now? The nearest that we can come to it, in 
the judgment of most of us, is the daily 
prayers, yet they do not seem to be the best 
expression of our self-consecration. In this 
higher and holier dispensation, there must 
be some nobler way of exhibiting our dedi- 
cation to the Almighty. We have the 
prayers, which the Jewish incense repre- 
sented. So far, we are no better off than 
they. What remains? This is a question 
which will bear considering by every one 
who undertakes to teach the meaning of the 
Prayer Book services, and especially the sig- 
nificance of the Communion Office. But just 
here, it ought to be said, and I think it ought 
to be taught, as a necessary deduction from 
what we read in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that no Lord’s Day is complete without the 
celebration vf the Holy Communion, and 
that with such accessories as the devotion of 
the people can provide to make our obsery- 
ance of that feast as marked in comparison 
with other days as the Jewish Sabbath was 
marked above ferial days. 

I am painfully aware that this is a very 
slender contribution to the elucidation of a 
very great subject. Butin the few moments 
left, let me ask your attention to one or two 
other services. In considering the round of 
the Christian Year, it is impossible that we 
should overlook the great historical events 
which the services commemorate. With Ad- 
vent, we are brought into contact with John 
the Baptist, and we are reminded of the 
magnificent old prophet whose words are 
impressed upon us in the lessons. Christmas 
has its own Biblical teachings, not to be 
misunderstood £y an yone. The other rapidly 
occurring feasts and fasts are inexplicable 
without the life of our Lord, and they are 
wonderfully hinted at in the Old Testament 
Scriptures appointed for the season. But 
when we come to Lent and Easter, with the 
following festivals, we are overwhelmed by 
the richness of the field before us. The an- 
nual festivals of the Jews, their feast of 
weeks, of tabernacles, their celebration of 
the first fruits and the ingathering, these all 
find their place in the thoughts of our people, 
as they are brought to Harvest Home and 
other beautiful services provided for by the 
wisdom of those who gave us the world’s best 
book of devotion. I cannot go on. The 
temptation to treat all these yearly celebra- 
tions in detail is very great. You will see 
how great, if you will take any one of them 
and trace its growth from its first observ- 
ance among our spiritual ancestors to the 
time when it became embodied in the beau- 
tiful words of our English office. 

Let me emphasize one thing more. The 
offices for Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Matrimony, Visitation of the Sick, and final- 
ly the Ordinal, will all offer ample tempta- 
tion to wander with great profit among the 
many walks of the sacred volume. ‘These 
seem never to appeal to the curiosity of the 
masses. The ordination services ure seldom 
heard, except by the members of a few con- 
gregations, and these are decreasing with 
the tendency to limit them to cathedral 
churches, as in the Mother Church. Unless 
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the Scriptural character of the method by 
which men are received into the sacred 
ministry of the Church is more taught than 
it has been, the respect for the clergy and 
the recognition of their high office, will con- 
tinue to diminish as it has done in the past. 
Naturaliy, Baptism has no raison d'etre out- 
side the Scripture, and Confirmation rests 
exclusively upon it. And as to matrimony, 
the very words of the service repeat the fact 
of its instituti n among our first parents. 

By all means, teach the Prayer Book. You 
will teach the Bible in no better way. You 
will not neglect any part of it, and you will 
bring to bear upon our daily and weekly and 
yearly services an abundance of illustration 
which will endear our beloved Book of Com- 
mon Prayer to our children as it has never 
been endeared to us, 


ee EY as, 
Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REV. FRED'K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
WAU 


OURTEENTH. A very common mis- 

take is that of regarding the most uni- 
formly amiable person in the church as the 
best Christian. The mistake is very natu- 
ral, because true Christianity is designed to 
soften the asperities and bring out the 
lovelier traits of character. Hence, the un- 
thinking take the presence of that loveli- 
ness in the professed Christian to be the 
work of his religion. But, natural as the 
mistake may be, it is, nevertheless, as harm- 
ful as it is common. It creates false views 
of what true virtue and real piety are. It 
encourages people who are naturally very 
amiable, but who pay no attention to reli- 
gion, to regard themselves as good enough 
without it, because they are ‘‘not as other 
men are, or even as this publican’’ Church 
member. It causes harsh and unjust criti- 
cism of unhappy souls who are differently 
constituted. It also tends to exalt a stand- 
ard of worth which to some who are really 
striving to live “‘a godly, righteous, and so- 
ber life” is disheartening, because unattain- 


able. 
Christian p2ople need to know vastly bet- 


ter than they do—better than it is to be 
feared they ever will ina pleasure-loving 
age like this—that while good enough in it- 
self, there is no Christian virtue in mere 
natural amiability. It is a matter of native 
temperament, early training, and easy cir- 
cumstances, and not of holy purpose, stead- 
fast effort, and fine self-conquest. Persons 
of that constitutional make may take things 
easy, borrow no trouble, and make no trou- 
ble. Call it loveliness if you will, some- 
times it is next neighbor to easy indiffer- 
ence or laziness; do not accept it as 
necessarily the gracious result of a supreme 
faith in the ‘‘Allin All’; do not set up its 
possessors as saints par ewcellence, for it may 
have cost them no saintly effort. They may 
deserve neither praise nor blame; they can- 
not help it; they are made so. The true 
Christian is called to ‘glory and virtue,” 
and these are only to be fouad where there 
is being waged a manful battle with the 
evil appetites, desires, and passions within, 


against the things which make the unami-° 


able and evil, and when, through holy valor 
and God’s grace, the conflict is maintained 
in spite of defeats, and the final victory is 
assured through perseverance to the end. 
In the Christian warfare, then, the less love- 
ly to the outward eye may b:; to the eye of 
the All-Seeing the more true, saintly, and 
deserving. 
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Letters to the Editor 


IS A NEW SELECTION OF TUNES NEEDED? 
To the Editor of The Living Churens 


Will you permit me to announce in your paper 
that I have in preparation a newvmusical set- 
ting of the Church Hymnal. Whether it wilk 
be published will depend upon the demand there: 
may be for it. From my own experience, and — 
from the experience of others who are inter 
ested in the music of the Church, I am led to be- 
lieve that none of the present hymnals meet the 
needs of the majority of our parishes. My rea~ 
son for asking the privilege of} this announce- 
ment is that I may have the assistance of the 
people, and that it may be the people’s hymnal. 
I invite correspondence from all who are inter- 
ested in the matter, that I may know if the 
need of a new setting is universally felt. 

May I give a few of my:own reasons for this. 
need? First, in many of the tunes now in use 
there is a lack of true melody. And Iam bold 
to say that this is true of some of the tunes. 
of Dykes and of Barnby andfofzStainer. To il- 
lustrate my meaning, take the tune.St. Oswald, 
by Dykes, as set to hymaf257, Ask a Sunday 
school to sing it, and then let them sing it to. 
Brocklesbury (hymn 207), and note the differ- 
ence in the effect. Supposesyou are having a 
missionary meeting, and you want to inspire the 
hearts of the p2ople with missionary enthusi- 
asm by these glowing words of Bishop Coxe. 
Which tune will serve your purpose the better? 
Which tune will be taken up by the ‘cCongrega- 
tion until, before the last verse:is reached, the 
hymn is rolling in a great wave of song up to: 
the Redeemer’s throne? 

Second, in some of the tunes now in use, the 
musicis untrue to the rhythm, and sometimes to 
the sense of the words. We are asked, in sing- 
ing the hymns, ‘‘Hark, the glad sound,” and 
“Fail to the Lord’s anointed,” to put a bold 
accent on the article ‘‘the,’’ and on the preposi- 
tion ‘‘to.” Then, in both of the settings of 
hymn 203, in the fifth line of each verse, ‘‘Then,, 
O my Lord, prepare,” it sounds to my ear as if 
we were asking the Lord to get ready Himself 
for something. If we will examine this hymn, 
we will find that it is not an eight-line, but a 
seven-line hymn, and that the words, “Then, O@ 
my Lord, prepare my soul for that blest day,’” 
form a single line, and should be treated accord- 
ingly. The only correct tune, so far, that has. 
b2en written for this hymn is by Dr. J.S.B. 
Hodges, but it appears in none of our hymnals.. 

Third, for the hymns to be used on week-days,,. 
there is need of simp!er and more familiar tunes. 
Suppose you are having a service on the Na- 
tivity of St. John Baptist. Tnere are a dozen. 
people present, none of them musicians, and 
yu want to sing the 163i hymn. You will not 
sing it to St. George, even if Dr. Gauntlet did 
write the tune. You will sing it to Dennis, or to. 
Boylston, or else'you will sing it by yourself. 
Then why not have Dennis or Boylston set to it? 

Fourth, there is a call from the people for the 
old revival tunes, such as Hendon and Horton, 
and the old melody to, ‘There is a fountain.’* 
The Church did well io giving us, in the Hym- 
nal, hymns for parochial Missions, but tunes for 
parochial Missions are few and far between. I 
yield to none in my admiration of Dr. J. B. 
Calkin as a tune writer; but his setting to 
‘Love of Jesus, all divine,’’ is not the tune to 
make that love manifest at a noon meeting of 
factory hands, or in a schoolhouse meeting of 
miners. But sing it to the revival tune of Mar- 
cus Morris Wells’ “Holy Spirit, faithful Guide’, 
and the simplicity of the music will make more 
plainly felt the simplicity of the Gospel that is 
to follow. I feel strongly on this point. I feel 
that if the Church is losing ground with the- 
masses, it is, in no small degree, because we are. 
chilling the fervor of our Gospel hymns with a. 
surplusage of technical music. If it should be. 
obj2cted, on the part of congregations of musical. 
culture, that my proposed new setting would be. 
suited to only one class of people, my answer 
would be that, while this one class of p2ople is. 
by far the larger class, there is room in the. 
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hymnal for both kinds of music, provided the 
typography and book-making of the new Pres- 
byterian Hymnal be followed. The theory that 
in a hymnal.each hymn should have but one 
tune, I believe to be neither universally true 
nor practical. It is no doubt true of some 
hymns. Jude’s tune to the St. Andrew’s hymn, 
“Jesus calls us,” seems to stick to it, notwith- 
standing the efforts of tune writers to supplant 
it. The same may be said of the well-known 
tunes to ‘‘From Greenland’s icy mountains,”’ 
and ‘‘Holy, holy, holy.” It is not true of ‘Hark, 
hark, my soul,’ ‘‘Lead kindly light,”, and “‘O 
Paradise.’ You might as well say that the hymn, 
“Te Deum Laudamus,”? should have but one 
tune. Of course ina hymnal there must be a 
limit; but it is my ambition to construct a hym- 
nal which shall not be sprung upon the Church, 
but in whose preparation the whole people will 
have had an opportunity to have a part. 
J. D. HERRON. 
All Saints’ Church, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


ANOTHER FROM CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of The Living Church: 

A few days ago there were left at the dwelling 
houses of our city, printed cards bearing the 
following invitation: ‘“‘The pastors of the 
churches of the city unite in extending to your- 
self and family a cordial invitation to attend 
the church of your preference !”’ Ge MES 


ORGANIZATIONS HELPING AND HINDERING 
To the Hditor of The Living Church: 


In the 1900 edition of The Living Church Quar- 
terly nothing is more valuable for the reading 
of the clergy than the answers to the question: 
‘Are the general lay organizations working in 
parishes helpful?” 

Of course one would know at the start that 
everything depends upon the organization, its 
membership, the parish, andthe rector. But it 
is rather encouraging to feel that if one’s own 
conscientious judgment based upon trying expe- 
rience leads him to the conclusion that in his 
parish a chapter or a branch or a twig is not a 
success, he has fairly good company in his sor- 
row, and that he will have many to sympathize 
with him if he drops the chapter, breaks off the 
branch, or lops the twig; and that he will not 
appear to be such an altogether incompetent 
and pitiable idiot to those who bear of it, if he 
has sense enough to do what the conditions de- 
mand. 

There is not the least question but that the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Daughters 
of the King and the Girl’s Friendly are most 
excellent organizations. Each one has for its 
purpose the accomplishment of a particular por- 
tion of the obligation that rests on every 
Christian; and each one suggests a particular 
way and definite means for its achievement. 
It is as evident as the day that ways and 
means which will be successful under the con- 
ditions existing in one parish may not be in 
another, or that in the same parish, conditions 
changing, success will be followed by failure if 
the same means continue to be used. 

I want to add my testimony to that of the 
thirty-eight clergymen, out of the one hundred 
and thirteen cited, who expressed the conscien- 
tious conviction that in their parishes the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew was not a valuable 
agency, by saying that I have had a chapter 
for about ten years. During four years of that 
time splendid work was accomplished; but one 
of the best things it ever did was to resolve, 
about eighteen months ago, to hold meetings 
only on call, and to give place to a new organ- 
ization proposed. That organization has about 
eight times the membership that the chapter 
had, and is far more useful and effective. 
Meantime every man that was in the chapter 
who still lives in the parish is doing as good 
Church work as he ever did, and only one meet- 
ing of the chapter has been called in over a 
year. 

Is it not of the utmost importance that loyalty 
to an organizition within the church or parish 
should never b> allowed to b2 a hinirance any- 
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where to the normal development of such re- 
sources as exist? Isit mot a gross injustice to 
the clergy—one so common as, | fear, to deter 
some from timely action—that they should be 
subject to the censure and suspicion of enthusi- 
astic organization officers when they decline to 
establish a branch or achapter, or when they sur- 
render their charters, or suspend meetings that 
meet to ask why they have met? When an or- 
ganization becomes a burden to its members 
and to the rector of the parish, when it accom- 
plishes nothing more than the aggregate of 
what its members would accomplish without 
other organization than the Church herself, it 
is time for the spirit of loyalty to soar higher 
and mate with common-sense n the eyrie of en- 
deavor. Wo. C. De Wirt. 
Chicago, Dec. 12, 1899. 


The Angels’ Song 


“Help us, O Lord, to join the angelic song 
On this glad day on which we hail the birth 
Of our Redeemer King on this sad earth; 
With wond'ring love, O may our spirits long 
To join the anthem of that angel throng: 
Be that the key-note of our Christmas mirth. 
Our feast of joy which banisheth all dearth, 
That song of right triumphant over wrong, 
Glory to God on high, and on earth peace, 
Good willto men! Triumphant is the sound, 
For He is born who brings the full release 
To those who long from sin to be unbound, 
Before that manger bed let discord cease, 
And love, triumphant over all, be crowned! 
—#. M. Alford. 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. John Bennett was elected secretary of the 
Standing Committee of the diocese of Kansas. His 
residence is Pittsburg, not F't. Scott, as reported. 


The Rev. E. J. Babcock has accepted the vicarship 
of Christ church, Lockport, N. Y. 


The Rev. G. B. Clarke should be addressed at 
Poultney, Vt. 


The Rey. W. Taylor Douglas has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. Thomas’ church, Alamosa, Cal. 


Owing to continued illness, the Rev. E. B. Dean re- 
signed, on Nov. Ist, 1899, St. Paul’s parish, Angelica, 
N. Y. His health is now quite restored, and he ex- 
pects to assume the rectorship of the church of the 
Redeemer, Addison, N. Y., Jan. Ist, 1900. 


The Rev H. Clay Eastman has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. Mark's church, Victor, Colo. 

The Rev. R. H. Gesner has resigned the charge of 
Christ church, West Haven, and accepted that of 
Trinity church. Lime Rock, Conn. 


The Rey. E F. Gee was appointed rural dean of 
Galesburg, on the 3\st of October, by Bishop Burgess. 


The Rev. Daniel Goodwin, Ph.D., has sailed for 
England. 


The Rev. A. J. Gammack has resigned the curacy of 
Christ church, New Haven, and accepted the rector- 
ship of Christ church, West Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. Wm. Poynter Kemper has taken charge 
of St. Paul's mission at Seattle. Address 107 Fourth 
ave., North Seattle, Wash. 


The Rev. M. Van Rensselaer, D.D., requests that all 
mail matter intended for him be addressed to Madison 
ave., corner of Third st., Lakewood, N. J. 


The Rev. Epiphanius Wilson, M A., ‘‘Eremita Pere- 
grinus,’’ returned on the ‘‘Campania,’’ Nov. 25th, from 
a literary tour of France and Spain. His address is 
changed from The Churchman, 47 Lafayette Place, 
New York, to Bronxville, N. Y. 


Official 


THE Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes ,New York, was 
incorporated in 1872 to promote the welfare of the si- 
lent people after they leave school. The 27th anni- 
versary will be held in St. Matthew’s church, West 
84th st., near Central Park, on Sunday, Dec. 24th, at 
8P. M. 

FAREWELL TO MISSIONARIES 


On St John’s Day, the 27th inst., a farewell service 
will be held in the chapel of the Church Missions 
House, upon the occasion of the departure for Tokyo, 
Japan, of Dr. Rudolf B. Teusler and wife, of Rich- 
mond, Va. The Holy Communion will be adminis- 
tered by the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, general secretary, and an 
address delivered by tte associate secretary. Mrs 
Teusler is the sister of Dr. E. L. Woodward who re- 
cently was appointed a missionary physician in 
China. 
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CAUTION 


A Russian calling himself Nicolaus Idoff is a fraud. 
He is a remarkable linguist. WILLIAM C., POPE. 
St. Paul, Minn 


Ordinations 


On Sunday, Dec. 3rd, Bishop Whittle ordained to 
the diaconate, in St. James’, Richmond, Va., Mr. Ed- 
ward B. Snead, the Rev. W. M. Clark presenting the 
candidate. Mr. Snead has been prominent in Church 
work in Richmond for several years, esp°cially in the 
boys’ chapters of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. 


Appeals 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY] SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 28! Fourth ave., 
New York. Officers: RIGHT Ray. THOMAS M. CLARK, 
D.D., president; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; REV. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D. D.,, 
general secretary; Rv. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR, JOHN W.WoOOD, cor esponding secretary; 
MR. GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church’s established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and includes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis-— 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; ard of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding B shop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The socie y also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bisbop 
of Haiti; 1.630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throu-h this Society. There are many 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which, but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations fcr 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly needed to meet the increasing 
demands of the work (bothat home and abroad). 


The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly) 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society's work will be furnishedon 
application. 

Remittances: should be made to MR. GHORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other official communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THB 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


Church and Parish 


WANLED.—Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MAJOR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven, Conn, 


WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Christian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts, 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR 
ComMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 


PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, M1., also invite orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 


WANTED--A choirmaster and organist for church 
in avery prosperous and rapidly growing Southern 
city, having elght railroads, with more pbuilding. 
Exceptional opportunity for g90d teacher of voice 
culture. Church can guarantee at present only $300 
per annum. Another employment, at $250, possible. 
Address P. O. Box 309, Shreveport, La. 


RECTOR of good parish—experienced—best of refer- 
ences, will accept call to parish where there are good 
opportunities for work amongst young men. One with 
parish house or rooms preferred. RECTOR, care of 
THE LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 


WHAT can be more appropriate as a Christmas gift 
than a year’s subscription to THH LIVING CHURCH? 
The cost is but $2, and in addition we will send a 
handsome reproduction of the famous painting, ‘The 
Defence of Champigny,’” or ‘‘The Horse Fair” 
Send remittance to THa LIVING CHURCH. 


800 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, December, 1899 


3. 1st Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
10. 2d Sunday in Advent. Violet 
17. 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
20. EMBER DAY. Violet, (Red at Evensong.) 
21. Sv. THOMAS, Apostle. Red 
22. EMBER Day. Violet. 
23. EMBER DAY. Violet. 
24, 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. (White at Even- 

song.) 
25. CHRISTMAS DAY. White. 
26. ST, STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 
27. Sv. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 
28. THE INNOCENTS. Violet, 
31. Sunday after Christmas. White. 


Bethlehem 


BY THE REV. JAMES GOODWIN 


O night of nights! thy diadem of stars 
Flamed forth in splendor all before unknown; 
While glory, yet undreamed, flung blinding bars 
Of purest light athwart thy purple throne! 


Bethlehem! upon thy hilltop bare, 
Where silent slept thy walls and towers w hite, 
What lodging for thy King was ready there, 
When suddenly He came that winter's night? 


In moonlit, midnight peace He came to thee, 
The angels chanted sweet His birthday song; 
Naught else beside of kingly pomp had He 
Save quiring seraphs blent in glorious throng. 


A stable was His palace low and dim; 
His royal couch, a manger piled with straw; 

His courtiers, shepherds rough, who worshiped Him 
All reverently, and kneeled in loving awe. 


A tender Babe was He, this mighty King, 
His little Body pressed in swaddling bands; 
His mother’s arms did round Him softly cling, 
fis mother’s lips kissed yearningly His Hands. 


In dull forgetfulness the sleeping town, 
Unheeding, knew not of her Royal Guest, 

Who in a manger lowly laid Him down, 
And as an outcast meanly found His rest. 


Ah, let us gladly seek the manger shrine, 
And at our Saviour’s cradle now adore, 
That in our willing hearts the Child Divine 

May finda loyal shelter evermore! 


Christmastide, 1899. 
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Pen-and-Ink-lings 


Then pealed the bells, more loud and deep, 

God is not dead, nor doth He sleep! 

The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 

With peace on earth, good will to men. 
—Longfellow. 


HE mistletoe has become so popular 
as a Christmas decoration in Eng- 
land, that it seems likely to be ex- 
terminated in certain places. In 

others, efforts to propagate it are being 
taken, and young apple trees can be pur- 
chased on which the parasite has become 
established. 


The Christmas chimes are pealing high 
Beneath the solemn Christmas sky, 
And blowing winds their notes prolong 
Like echoes from an angel’s song; 
Good will and peace, peace and good will, 
Ring out the carols glad and gay, 
Telling the heavenly message still, 
That Christ the Child was born to-day ! 


Tn lowly hut and palace hall, 
Peasant and king keep festival, 
And childhood wears a fairer guise, 
And tenderer shine all mother eyes; 
The aged man forgets his years, ° 

The mirthful heart is doubly gay, 
The sadjare cheated of their tears, 

For Christ the Lord was born to-day! 

—Susan Coolidge. 


Ny alg old man has passed 
away at West Hanney, Bucks, in the 


person of Mr. James Bunce, parish clerk and 
sexton. For sixty-seven years (like his 
father before him, who also held the paro- 
chial offices) Bunce was the treble ringer. 
He had rung out the old, rung in the new, 
on as many New Year eves, and welcomed 
cheerful Christmas in with merry peal upon 
peal. He rang at the coronation of the 
Queen, at the Jubilee in 1887, and again at 
the Diamond Jubilee in 1897. He was eighty- 
five when he died, and had been for half a 
century parish clerkand sexton. His funeral 
was attended by well-nigh every villager, 
and his felluw-ringers rang a long, half- 
muffled peal out of respect for his memory. 


DWARD BOK writes, in The Ladies’ 

Home Journal, that ‘‘there must be some 
radical and growing departure from the 
right and best way of celebrating Christ- 
mas, when each recurring year we heara 
larger number of men saying: ‘Well, I’ll be 
glad when this Christmas business is over.’ 
And they are led to this remark generally 
by seeing their wives, mothers, sisters, or 
daughters reach Christmas Day utterly 
tired out, with the prospect of a siege of ill- 
ness as soon as Christmas is over. And it 
must be confessed that this state of affairs 
exists in thousands of homes, Women them- 
selves frequently acknowledge their satis- 
faction when the day is over. Now, there 
is always something wrong when we make a 
burden of our pleasures. And if one of our 
sources of pleasure in the calendar’s great- 
est gala day is derived from a feeling of 
thankfulness that it is over, there is some- 
thing askew either in the way we prepare 
for, or spend, the day.” 


NOTHER writer says: ‘‘The custom of 

the giving and receiving of gifts has 
grown to such extreme proportions that it 
has become in too many instances a mere 
barter or exchange. The moment we allow a 
thought of favors received to enter into our 
plans for gift giving, we debase and cheapen 
a custom that, in its origin and associations, 
is a hallowed one. The memory of the 
Christ-Child whose birth this season cele- 
brates, at once the grandest and freest gift 
this world has ever received, should plead 
with us more forcibly than any words to 
place our giving upon the highest and 
noblest plane—that of giving for love’s 
sweet sake alone. If give we must, as an 
acknowledgment and return of gifts or 
favors conferred, let it be at some other 
time or in some other way.” 


‘( F.HE Art of Seeing”’ is well illustrated 
by that keen observer, John Bur- 
roughs, in The Century. He says: 


If we think birds, we shall see birds, wher- 
ever we go; if we think arrow heads, as Tho- 
reau did, we shall pick up arrow-heads in every 
field. Some pecple have an eye for four-leaved 
clovers; they see them as they walk hastily 
over the turf, for they already have them in 
their eyes. I once took a walk with the late 
Professor Eaton, of Yale. He was just then 
specially interested in the mosses, and he found 
them, all kinds, everywhere. I can see him yet, 
every few minutes upon his knees, adjusting his 
eye-glasses before some rare specimen. The 
beauty he fourd in them, and pointed out to me, 
kindled my enthusiasm also. I once spent a 
summer diy at the mountain home of a well- 


known literary woman and editor. She lament- 
el the absence of birds about her house. I 
named a half-dozen or more I had heard or seen 
in her trees within an hour—the indigo-bird, the 
purple finch, the yellowbird, the veery thrush, 
the red eyed vireo, the song-sparrow, etc. 

‘Do you mean to say you have seen-or heard 
all these birds while sitting here on my porch?” 
she inquired. 

‘I really have,’ I said. 

“‘Iido not see them or hear them,” she replied, 
‘‘and yet I want to very much.”’ 

“No,’’ said I, ‘‘you only want to want to see and 


hear them. You must have the bird in your 
heart before you can find it in the bush.” 
ais Fe 
Christmas 


BY THE REV JOHN W. POWER 


Out from the radiant regions 
With God’s own presence bright, 
Flash forth in countless legions 
The stainless sons of light; 
Proclaiming God’s salvation 
Through His Incarnate Word, 
For every tribe and nation, 
The herald’s voice is heard. 


Then rapturously upwelling 
To God, from all the throng, 

Is heard the chorus swelling 
Of the exultant song: 

‘With tribute for Thy glory 
Let highest places thrill; 

Let earth in peace adore Thee, 
Be unto men good-will.”’ 


On all who sit in sadness, 

In woe and sin fast bound, 
Beyond all hope of gladness, 

By gloom and death girt round, 
With golden promise dawning 

Across the troubled sky, 
Ariseth now the morning, 

The Day-spring from on high. 


To-day, in David's city, 
Of Virgin undefiled, 
Pledge of God’s endless pity, 
Is born the Wondrous Child. 
Him the prophetic sages 
In ancient times foretold; 
And all succeeding ages 
His glory shall! behold. 


Till all things serve him, never 
His government shall cease; 
With His dominion ever 
Shall peace and joy increase; 
O’er realms by time unbounded 
His kingdom shall extend, 
For God in Him hath founded 
The kingdom without end. 


Hastings, Neb. 
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Was Christ Born Under Herage 


BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, D D., D. C. L. 


Kee the papyri speaks, this time their 
evidence relates to the statement of Sb. 
Luke: ‘‘Now it came to pass in those days 
that a decree went out from Czesar Augus- 
tus that all the world should be enrolled.” 
The Egypt Exploration Fuod finds among 
its invaluable papyri, soon to be published 
with fac-similes and translations, some that 
cast new light upon the chronology of the 
enrollments made throughout the Roman 


Empire, and, consequently, directly aifect- | 


ing the date of Christ’s birth. 

It is known that a census, for the purp)se 
of levying a poll-tax, was held at intervals 
of fourteen years; but we have had no secu- 
lar evidence of any such enrollment earlier 
than A. D, 62, in the reign of Nero. Now 
the papyri show that the census cycle in 
Egypt absolutely dates as far back as A. D, 
20, and they probably prove that the first of 


these fourteen-year-old censuses was taken — 
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in B.C. 10-9, during the reign of Czosar 
Augustus, 

I cannot here summarize the arguments 
and notes of my associates, Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, upon so valuable a discovery, 
throwing light upon the disputed date of the 
birth of Christ, for they will fill seven 
pages in small type of our coming volume 
(see THE LIVING CHURCH, Oct. 28th). But 
one of the interesting conclusions is, that 
we now for the first time, have contempo- 
rary confirmation of the words of St. Luke, 
as quoted above. 

A great point is established by such a dis- 
covery; viz., that the first census, by order 
of Czesar Augustus, took place while Herod 
the Great was King of the Jews. 

Was our Saviour bornunder Herod? The 
papyri chronolegically support the assertion 
of St. Matthew, that ‘Jesus was born. . , 
in the days of Herod, the King.” 


pays He 
Old St. Philip’s Church 


BY ELLEN FRIZELL WYCKOFF 


{* Hastern North Carolina, near the mouth 

of the beautiful Cape Fear river, and 
within sound of the ocean, stand the walls 
of the first church built in the State, and 
one of the first on the Atlantic Coast. 

Straight and true the old walls rise among 
the tall forest trees. Two hundred years 
ago a lovely village clustered about the old 
church, a town that was one of the most im- 
portant harbor towns on the coast; and back 
from it stood one of the stately old mansion 
homes that graced the South in the old days. 
Not a vestige of the town of Brunswick re- 
mains. A slight depression marks the place 
where the mansion stood. But the solid 
walls of old St. Philip’s stand there with 
the graves of those who worshiped within, 
resting in their shadow. 

The bricks for the old church were 
brought over from England, each wrapped 
‘separately in paper. They are slightly 
larger than ordinary brick, and are unusu- 
ally hard and well made. The mortar is 
like adamant. For perhaps a century, cer- 
tainly since before the memory of living 
man, the walls have been uncovered there 
in the soft murky atmosphere, and only a 
few bricks are loosened, and fewer still have 
fallen to the ground. 

The walls are nearly three feet thiek, and 
there are gracefully arched and beautifully 
proportioned openings that once held heavy 
doors and stained windows. Pictures taken 
from a captured pirate vessel adorned the 
walls. One of these, an Ecce Homo, is pre- 
served still in St. James’ Episcopal church 
‘at Wilmington, where many of the relics 
from the older English church are gathered. 
About the ruins there is no remnant of roof 
or floor, no sign of even ancient decay, no 
smallest bit of broken glass, nothing but the 

four walls of imperishable clay! 

And nature has taken these to her mother- 
‘heart, and even time has forgotten that the 
hands of man, whose work must be undone, 
placed them there. Little vines creep about 
them; tiny plants find foothold in the crey- 
ices; small, shy wood creatures hurry in and 
out. Where the music of the old organ 
rolled, there is only the sighing of the wind 
and the moaning of the sea and the wailing 
-of the storm. Where worshipers once knelt, 
mighty trees have grown up, keeping pace 
with those outside, the limbs rising above 
the runing and interlacing with those of the 
forest. Great, whispering pines, graceful 
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yupons, and sweet breathed myrtles, form 
curious aisles, and a carpet of fragrant pine 
straw covers the ground, while the sky, be- 
yond nature’s own matchless fresco, covers 
all. 

Outside are the emblems of peace and 
war, rest and strife: the old graves with 
their blackened marble slabs and the earth- 
works that sheltered the gray-coated heroes 
during the bombardment of Fort Anderson. 

The Fort was erected at Orton, a magnifi- 
cent country seat farther up the river, and 
enclosed with_earthworks the ruins of St. 
Philip’s, Many of the tombs were shattered, 
but the old walls were left uninjured. It was 
about this time, in 1865, that the corner- 
stone was removed by lawless hands, and 
papers, invaluable to the State, destroyed, 
During the revolutionary war a battle was 
fought on the same spot. 

One stands within the hallowed walls, and 
picture after picture rises from the dead 
past, vague, intangible ghosts of a time 
long gone. Peaceful worshipers gathering 
in the solemn stillness of Sabbath mornings, 
quaint little maidens meeting for Vespers, 
strong, brave men praying for the blessings 
that have come to us because of their faith 
and courage. And another—countryman 
against countryman, and then brother 
against brother, in deadly combat! The 
birth and growth of a city, its life and de- 
cay. 

On the darkened marble of the tombstones 
are names that have been the nation’s pride 
—names that belong to men who fill our pul- 
pits and make our colleges what they are; 
who represent us at the Capitol; grand old 
names well known to the world. Quaint 
are the inscriptions upon the slabs, not one 
of which rests on its strong brick support. 
Was it time, or war, or human greed, that 
displaced them? The whispering pines tell 
no secrets, and far away the ocean moans 
but tells no story of the past. The broad, 
laughing river ripples musically on, its wa- 
ters always new like the tide of human life 
that flows forever by these solemn monu- 
ments of the long ago. 

And waiting on the river beach at the 
rude, seldom-used landing, for the beautiful 
steamer, the trim little ‘‘Wilmington, ’’com- 
ing up from sleepy old Southport, one feels 
that St. Philip’s, standing alone in its for- 
est of towering pines, belongs indeed to a 
long-forgotten past. 
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Life Insurance Endowment 
THE CHURCH PLAN 


HE so-called ‘‘church plan,’’ which has begun 
to attract attention in many sections of the 
country, is destined to open a new field for life 
and endowment insurance to the benefit of 
church, educational, and charitable institutions. 
Incidentally, it offers immense and almost unex- 
plored opportunities for energetic work to the 
agents of the various companies, 

So simple is the plan both in conception and 
practice, so evident are its advantages, and so 
capable of solving vexatious financial difficulties, 
that it is rather surprising the plan has not been 
appreciated and exploited long ago. 

Suppose a parish wishes to build a church or 
to enlarge its present editice or pay off a debt. 
Every one who has had experience in such mat- 
ters knows how thankless and hopeless a task it 
is to raise contributions for the purpose. Many 
members do not feel able to contribute largely, 
some feel alittle embarrassed to contribute very 
small sums, and others hesitate to eacumber 
their estates by providing for an endowment in 
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their wills. Enthusiasm, cordial at first, soon 
begins to wane, and fresh efforts must be made 
continually to keep up interest. Discourage- 
ment and lack of a smoothly working system 
cause matters to limp along, if it does not bring 
them to a completestandstill. Very often when 
only half the needful amount has been raised, 
the building is erected, and burdened with a 
heavy mortgage, without any adequate provision 
for paying it off. , 

Just here, applicable to all. these difficulties, 
the “‘church plan” steps in, supplies the system, 
keeps things running smoothly, and affords a 
safe outcome from the difficulties. The clergy- 
man and trustees get the co-operation of an ener- 
getic agent, and the leading church members 
give their personal assistance. The agent or 
some committee finds out by personal solicitation 
how much each member will pay annually to 
the church for that purpose, the contributions 
being placed in a separate envelope, and paid in 
a lump sum yearly or in quite smallsums month- 
ly. In this way even the smallest amount is 
valuable. When the amount promised for each 
year is known, then short-term endowment pol- 
icies are taken out for the benefit of the church 
on the lives of certain young or middle-aged 
members, the amount and number of the ppli- 
cies depending upon the amount of premiums 
the pledged contributions will provide. If any 
of the insured die, their policies of course ma- 
ture, the church receives the full value of the 
policies immediately, and the premiums on thuse 
policies cease. This alone offsets in a great de- 
gree the chance of diminished contributions 
through the death of certain contributors, a 
chance more than made up by a prospective in- 
crease to the church through new members. 

During the last two years there have been a 
number of important cases where the plan has 
been tired on a large scale with great success.— 
The Traveler's Record, 
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The World’s Output of Books 


T will doubtless surprise the book-lovers of 
this country to learn that neither England 
nor the United States can claim the distinction 
of standing at the head of the book-making na- 
tions in the annual output of books. An English- 
man would naturally be inclined to claim that 
honor for England, while it is not unlikely that 
the claim, in the absence of any immediately 
available statistics, would be promptly chal- 
lenged by an American, 

As a matter of fact, severa! nations precede 
the United States in the matter of literary pro- 
ductivity, while the honor of heading the list 
belongs to Germany. It would seem to be an 
easy matter to get fulland accurate returns of 
all the books published in the world in a year. 
But no such returns have ever been compiled 
under auspices that invite credibility. A con- 
tributor to The Bookseller, however, has just 
made an attempt to gratify the curiosity of the 
book-loving world by a compilation of book-mak- 
ing statistics, the results of which areimportant 
enough to justify extended comment in a recent 
issue of The Independent. The returns of this 
collator, Mr. Ronald Smith, are regarded as very 
reliable, 

The compilation, which covers thirteen coun- 
tries, gives the average total output of books, 
each being adistinct and separate publication, 
as 77,250, divided as follows: 


GOP IRI. Foe wieiaath as atate sats clevaletva nis sien bitvelaiincaee tise 23 908 
PULANGCGE as ewtante uses cease mil tee) ama eee eae a ees 13,268 
GEL Vere wel vletete israieeheinietemtaetel iereeitisteictenisteisiere matter epetetors fe 9 567 
Ibe ES BAO a e.ccspanve ciate ofeis ererassie etp'ay sla loaaplers cote 7,249 
WL Cedi Statesinaersctlerauesieles wel ptoevertreteicletatmieyeutes 5,315 
ANOEROr LAS srccueeevieitetcete pocin aletiteicvaineie a siatarer'clonan ie 2,863 
Belolomierareeecateawdeserctreh memerecai tetra cieet 2,272 
Gra TINA woes ceisvaraiels eiaicte, asisai ote etstete ie yes ean iap na 1,198 
SOME ZOLA ciemters tars eistets inte ceisieticisie setters sieysteyateretele 1,000 
COREG ceesuannode COM SOO SUS EET ODAC ObAG Ea AC uN 735 
INO AE Nernocot apa > doatiosol Hdoc dadoooese aLacudco cnocer 589 
BEV Dirteivis mersin winimserete ninfalersvele wate -clereis auc’ elalte nie cr tmesele wp eyals 164 


The figures for Sweden are given as 9,122, but 
it is claimed that 8,346 of these are ‘‘pamphlets’’ 
and that in the production of what we class as 
books she would probably rank next to-Switzer- 
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land. More interesting than this tabulation 
however, is the compilation with reference to 
classes of books. It will seem incredible to novel. 
reading Americans that educational and classi- 
cal books stand at the head of the list, the total 
being 11,631 out of the total of 77,250. Novels 
come second, however, with a total of 7,948. 
England produces the greatest number of 
novels, with Germany second, and the United 
States third, Germany is the greatest producer 
of books on education, arts and sciences, belles- 
lettres, law, medicine, theology, and travel, while 
France comes first in books of history and the 
drama, and Italy leads in books on political 
economy, closely pressed by Germany. For a 
new country, however, the United States ranks 
well in all these publications, coming fourth in 
a education, second in law, fourth in science, sixth 
in medicine, fifth in history, theology, travel, 
poetry, and the drama.— Chicago Times-Herald. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. 

By the Rt. Rev. Henry B. Whipple, D.D., LL. D., 

Bishop of Minnesota. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 

This book, with its heavy paper, large clear 
type, and broad margins will delight the heart 
of the book-lover. It is like Bishop Whipple 
himself—built on a large scale! A handsome 
picture of the Bishop forms the frontispiece, and 
scattered throughout are photographs of the 
beautiful diocesan institutions at Faribault. 
The volume is unique, and one of the most at- 
tractive of recent publications. There are few 
books in which the personality of the author is 
so striking; to read the book is to know the 
man. Bishop Whipple’s wide acquaintance 
with public men, his close connection with Min- 
nesota history, his devotion to the cause of the 
Indians, give him a national reputation; and in 
consequence his life is of absorbing interest. 
Now he is battling manfully for the Faith, now 
ministering to the sick and dying; then travel- 
ing through forest and over prairie to prevent an 
Indian outbreak. Again, he is at Washington 
interceding for the Indians. Without plan, ap- 
parently, the Life goes on in a happy-go-lucky 
fashion, delighting us in the same chapter with a 
piece of great statesmanship, a discussion of ec- 
clesiastical questions, touching pastoral experi- 
ences, lectures on the preparation of sermons! 
The faith and the devotion of the Bishop are 
strikingly real. His theology is simple in the 
extreme—a fervent belief in the love of God. 
His work has been wonderfully blessed ; his suc- 
cess will give courage to all friends of the In- 
dians. No review can do justice to ‘Lights 
and Shadows of a Long Episcopate,”’ but for the 
lover of good things a feast has been provided. 


Dorothy and Her Friends. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

A delightful lot of sense, fun, and wise non- 
sense for the little ones. The scene is laid in 
New England, and the actors are dear good chil- 
dren, with’aloving old uncle and lots of nice re- 
lations. T.e adventures are all in the common 
atmosphere of every day things; but, somehow, 
all things arc, as they really are, wonderfal 
when seen through loving and innocent eyes. 
“Dorothy and Her Friends’’ will be a delight 
to the little folk, and its quaint wit and quiet 
wisdom will be appreciated by those of riper 
years. 


The Other Fellow. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.59. 
A collection of short stories of that universal 

genius, EF. Hopkinson Smith. Whoever has seen 

a collection of drawings by this artist will per- 

ceive in them the art quality which pervades 

these tales. Mr. Smith’s drawings are full of 
light and motion, the very essence of the things 
portrayed. When you look closely at them you 
will perceive how slight is the material used to 
produce the marvelous effect. If it is a scene in 

Venice, a great stretch of the tinted paper on 

which the drawing is made, serves for the fore- 

ground, ard adeft touch of solid color, here and 
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there, gives all necessary detail, and there you 
are, the picture is made; a gondola, some church 
steps, or a bit of sunlit wall makes up the rest. 
In some such way as this the same artist works 
in the literary medium, and each story of the 
eleven in the book is a finished thing, pictur- 
esque, interesting, and full of sparkling life. 
Like the artist's pictures, these stories of his 
are worth immeasurably more than their super- 
ficial extent or the material used would seem to 
indicate. 


Contemporaries. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $2. 

In this volume of sketches and articles gath- 
ered by the author from various magazines and 
other sources, we have a compilation of much 
interest. A keen observer, a gentle, loving 
spirit, and an accomplished writer brings us into 
fellowship with a very academy of illustrious 
Americans. Ralph Waldo Emerson leads the 
throng, shining with the mystery and simplicity 
of his seer-like nature. Our author sums up 
his estimate of Emerson in this sweet way: 

‘Of all writers,” says Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘the poet 
is the least liar,’’ and we might almost say that of all 
poets, Emerson is the most direct and unfaltering in 
his search for truth; to this must be added, as his 
highest gift, a pature so noble and so calm that he 
was never misled for one instant by temper, by antag- 
onism, by controversy. The final verdict of posterity 
upon him must be essentially that epitaph which he 
himself placed upon the grave of the friend and 
brother-poet who but just preceded him. On his re- 
turn from Mr. Longfellow’s funeral, he said to a 
friend, with that vague oblivion of names which alone 
beclouded his closing years: ‘‘That gentleman whose 
funeral we have been attending was a sweet and 
beautiful soul, but I forget his name.’’ These high 
words of praise might fitly be applied to the speaker 
himself, but his name shows no signs of being forgot- 
ten. 

Such deft touches as this are constantly to be 
met with in these word pictures of Contempo- 
raries, charming and interesting from first to 
last. 


The Princess Xenia. A Romance. By H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson. Illustrated by F. De Thulstrup. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $1.50. 

This striking story has already appeared as 
a serial in one of the monthlies. It was inevi- 
table that it should be preserved in this more 
permanent form. The publishers have printed 
on the outer cover the suggestion that it is ‘A 
Monte Christo story,’’ but the resemblance lies 
only in the fact that the hero unexpectedly 
comes into possession of a vast sum of money. 
As a work of ar6, ‘‘Princess Xenia’’ is far better 
and on a higher plane than the sensational 
“Count of Monte Christo,”’ in spite of the truth 
that a great name in the world of French let- 
ters stands sponsor for the latter. Christopher 
Lambert, Mr. Watson’s hero, is peculiar enough, 
but he is thoroughly honest and sincere, with 
no private wrongs to avenge. His attempts to 
be a sort of Providence for the Grand Duchy of 
Weser-Dreiburg are logically worked out with 
a skill that stamps the author as an attractive 
story-writer of the first class. Though the 
hero’s best efforts fail, as inevitably they were 
bound to do, yet he finds compensation in the 
very princess whom he had prevented from 
marrying one prince, and whom he had almost 
succeeded in mating with another. The char- 
acters of Count Von Straben, the German en- 
voy, and of Katarina, the facile tool, are admir- 
ably drawn. We should not be surprised if the 
“Princess Xenia” were soon dramatized,as there 
are a number of situations that would lend 
themselves excellently to treatment on the 
stage. 


Wabeno the Magician. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
Illustrated by Joseph M. Glee on. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, 61.50. 

Readers of the author’s previous book, ‘‘Tom- 
my-Anne and the Three Hearts,’’? may remem- 
ber how, when the little brother came to share 
the home with her, Tommy-Anne divided her 
name also with him; so,in this volume there 
are Tommy and. Anne. It is Anne’s pleasant 
task to teach her brother to talk with the 
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Heart of Nature, as she had learned to do.. 
Much new, strange lore does Anne learn from 
Wabeno the Magician. The latter is accompanied 
by the Dream-Fox who shows sleepers his pic- 
ture-book, and leads them long journeys through 
strange countries, all in a minute. The new 
story is the same rare combination of fantastic: 
imagination and scientific truth that made the 
first book so weird and delightful. It is hand-- 
somely printed and well illustrated, and has a. 
green cover, with an expressive array of natural 
objects pictured in gold upon it—spider webs,. 
snakes, owls, pine trees, birds, clouds, foxes. 
It is the right kind of book for the right kind of 
child. 


The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to 
Study It. By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph. D. New York: 
The Macmillan Cémpany. Price, $1. : 
This is a book of the greatest practical value 

to teachers and mothers. The obstructive con- 

ditions affecting the physical growth and the 
mental development of the child, are clearly in- 
dicated, and simple tests given to ascertain 
facts that will be of great helpfulness in solving 
individual problems. The suggestions are not 
so much designed to save work as to prevent 
worry. Such important subjects as Sight, Hear- 
ing, Ability, Nervousness, Fatigue, Growth 
and Adolescence, Home Conditions, and School 

Conditions, are ably discussed. The result is a 

valuable contribution to the important subject 

of school and home hygiene for children, 


The Carved Cupbuard. By Amy Le Feuvre. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1. 

A pious little story, excellent for a Sunday 
school or a young ladies’ seminary library. It 
is not badly written, aud there is a Bluebeard 
‘memory’? in a locked cupboard, which the four 
girls who rent a house promise not to try to 
open. They nearly die of curiosity, but when it 
is opened they are so disappointed that it does 
not contain dead wives, but only musty papers. 
Three of the girls marry the right men, and 
leave one to be a nice and deeply religious old. 
maid. 


Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Meditation, and Other Stories. 
By Bret Harte. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This bunch of six stories by Bret Harte has 
all the well-known flavor of that writer. There. 
are persons of questionable morals, in most pic- 
turesque surroundings, who speak lively slang, 
and do the most meritorious, self-sacrificing, and 
chivalrous things in the most unexpected man- 
ner. The moral that one may find in them is, 
that no one is wholly bad, and the vilest of our 
fellow-creatures are well worth our study. The 
scum of a marsh has its own beauty, and a wil- 
derness can blossom with’ the rose of sentiment. 
In such localities, however, it must be said that 
one may meet with malaria. 


Jennie Baxter, Journalist. By Robert Barr. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.25. 
“Journalist”? hardly describes this young 

woman. She wasa female reporter and a fe- 

male detective, often unscrupulous, and always. 
smart. She is described as a vision of loveli- 
ness, exquisitely gowned. She earns a lot of 
money, and she marries a first-class lord who 
cannot afford to keep a carriage. The book is 
c ear, bright, amusing, and will certainly keep 
youawake. The author forgets toexplain why 
the princess made a row about the diamonds, 
and how the explosive could possibly have 
wrecked the treasure chamber, but you over- 
look that. The scenes at the great ball’and in 
the Russian railway car are very cleverly done. 


The Old Pincushion. By Mrs. Molesworth. Mlus- 
trated by Mabel and Edith Taylor. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Perhaps it is not fair to tell—but the old pin- 
cushion held a missing will, and “thereby hangs. 
the tale.’ Mrs. Molesworth is too widely 
known as a sound and wholesome writer for the 
young, to need more than an announcement that 
she has added another book to her library for 
girls. The present volume is richly and taste~ 
{ully bound in soft gray and gold. 
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A Good-Hearted Girl; or a Present Day Heroine. 
By Emma Marshall. With Six Illustrations by J- 
Finnemore. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

The title of this book seems hardly to do jus- 
tice to the character and deeds of Althea Lewi- 
son, as ‘*good-hearted”’ is a term so often mis- 
applied. The heroine is the daughter of a self- 
made man whose immense fortune has been 
gained through others’ misfortunes. The 
daughter dedicates her life and her inherited 
wealth to repairing the wrongs done by her 
father. 


The Chief Things. By the Rev. A.W. Snyder. Sec- 
ond series. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 
195. 

It should be noted that this volume forms a 
second series in study of ‘The Chief Things,” 
‘and it will be found every way a meet compan- 
-ion to its predecessor. The several papers con- 
tained in it are inscribed, ‘To that important 
but much forgotten creature, ‘The Average 
Man’’’—one who reads the newspapers and lit- 
tle else save works of fiction, and who ordi- 
narily will not even look at a theological book. 
Such an one if he but make a start on this will 
surely finish it, and to his own benefit. 


Boston 
Price, 


A Pretty Tory. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1,50. 

The frontispiece is a miniatureof the fair Mis 
tress Geraldine Moncriffe, the heroine of the 
story. Her father is a Tory; her lover,a Whig 
and a rebel, who has joined his fortune to those 
of the gallant Marion. The book teaches the par 
triotic lesson that “love of country is an all ab 
sorbing passion, beside which kings and crowns 
crumble and decay.’”’ The tale ends happily for 
the 

Pretty Tory, coy and fair, 
In whose eyes of heaven’s own hue, 
Reluctant smiles the rebel blue. 


The Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment, and 
Other Stories. By Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: L, 
C, Page & Co. Price, $1.25. 

Here are several stories, quite unlike in char 
acter and incident, but similar in their atmos- 
phere of delicious humor. The laity will enjoy 
them almost in fear and trembling, for they are 
about very exalted personages indeed, at the 
very least the hero of each tale being a bishop. 
Five of the stories have been in print before; 
“Tne Discontented Bishop’ and ‘'The Trials of 
a Retired Bishop’ are new. The book is richly 
bound,with a characteristic cover design in black 
and gold. The demure, but harmless, mischief of 
the stories will surely delight many readers, 


The Sky Pilot: A Tale of the Foothills, By Ralph 
Connor. Chicago, New York, Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, 81.25. 

The author of ‘Black Rock,’’? though he 
writes under an assumed name, does not need 
an introduction. We know that what he writes 
will be worth reading, and that its workman- 
ship will be of high and strong quality. ‘The 
Sky Pilot,’ as most people understand, is a 
pr¢acher or missionary in the far West, and this 
is the title which he goes by among the rough 
men in the mine and on the plains. The author 
gives the clew to the main lines of the story in 
the following paragraph of his preface: ‘‘The 
story is of how a man with vision beyond the 
waving skyline of the foothills, came to the 
people with firm purpose to play the brother’s 
part, and by sheer love of them, and by faith in 
them, win them to believe that life is priceless, 

and that it is good to be a man.” 


The Temple Treasury. A Biblical Diary Compiled 
with References. Two parts. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $2. 
This is a dainty little set, beautifully printed 

in small, very clear type, and rubricated 

throughout. The planis simple. One page for 
each day, and on each page a brief lesson from 
the Old Testament, followed by a passage from 
the New Testament, the latter serving as a com- 
ment upon, or as an illustration of, the former. 

In the margin will be found copious Scripture 

references, The two volumes are bound in limp 
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morocco, and enclosed in a neat box. It is an 
excellent guide to meditation upon the sacred 
Scriptures, so far as the suggestion of texts is 
concerned. This set would be an acceptable 
Christmas or birthday present. 


The Adventures of a Siberian Cub. Translated 
from the Russian by Leon Golschmann. With 24 
original illustrations by Winifred Austen. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 

This romance of bear life is most delightful 
reading. From one’s first glimpse of the baby 
bear, Mishook, as, with his tiny sister, he 
nestles at his mother’s side in the winter den 
where he was born, all through his long life of 
sixty years, the reader’s interest never flags. 
The book is profusely illustrated. It is one of 
the most desirable selections to make from the 
excellent series to which it belongs—that of 
“The Gift Book Series for Boys and Girls.” 


“CHILD VERSE, Poems Grave and Gay,” by 
John B. Tabb, is a very nice book for the little 
ones. The beauty of the cover will secure their 
attention, and the large print and wide margins 
will win them to read and admire. [Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. Price, $1. | 


THE most unique of the novelties offered by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. is “Tar ScuLtpror 
Cauaut Nappine, a Book for the Children’s 
Hour,’’ from designs by Jane E. Cook. Price, 
$1. The designs are modified silhouettes, of 
white upon a dark ground, or vice versa, having 
the effect of cameos. They are mainly illustra- 
tions of nursery rhymes and tales, made for the 
entertainment of one little child, many years 
ago, and now by modern process and artistic re- 
vision are made available, at small cost, to the 
public. The book should be one of the most 
pleasing and popular of the season. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have imported, 
a3 usual, a number of attractive books and 
booklets for the holiday present buyers. ‘‘TuE 
Georce Mrrepita BirTHDAY Book’ contains a 
large number of choice bits from that popular 
author, with alternate pages for signatures of 
friends opposite the dates. Price, $1.25. “Tur 
KINGFISHER’S Hae,” by L. T. Meade, and other 
stories by several writers, has a dainty cover 
of blue and white with flowers and child’s por- 
trait in colors, and many choice illustrations. 
Similar in make-up are “Tartine,” by Mrs. 
Chas. W.Ide (‘‘Ruth Ogden’’) ; ‘‘' THe VoyraGE or 
THE Mary ADAIRE,”’ by Frances EK. Crompton; 
“Honor Brieut, a Story of the Days of King 
Charles,’ by Mary C. Roswell. These are very 
pretty and very cheap (50 cents each). 


A VERY pretty and graceful souvenir bas come 
to our table, entitled ‘‘The Church on the Hill- 
side,” by Charles N. Hall, of New Milford, 
Conn. It is to this church that the poem re- 
lates, and from which the pretty illustrations 
are taken. The verses are of unusual merit, 
and to those who are interested in the local 
references, they must have exceptional value. 
The two introductory stanzas we give below: 


THE CHURCH ON THE HILLSIDE 


Upon the hillside sloping down 
Toward the spreading country town, 
A church of native granite stands 
Surveying miles of pleasant lands. 
The valley, stretching southward far, 
The river, like a scimitar, 
Of flashing silver, cleaving keen 
Its way the fringed hills between. 


Thecircling mountains, hemlock crowned, 
Which stand like sentinels around 
The level plain; the village, seen, 
Though half concealed, beneath the green 
Of elm and maple; thus o’erlaid 
With shifting play of light and shade 
From dear New England's changeful skies, 
The landscape’s varied beauty lies. 


Books Received 
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The Chief Things. By the Rev. A. W. Snyder. 
ond series. 


Sec- 


EH. P. DuTTon & Co. 
The Power of Womanhood. By Ellice Hopkins. $1.50. 
The George Meredith Birthday Book. $1.25. 
Prayers. By Archbishop Benson, , 81.25. 
Beethoven. By F.J.Crowest. $1.25. 


803: 


SMALL, MAYNARD & Co. 
Frederick Douglas. By C. W. Chessnut. 75c. 
Child Verse. By John B. Tabb. $1. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice M. Karle. $2.50... 


The Catholic and Apostolic Church. By the Earl of 
Selborne. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co. 

The Puritan as a Colonist and a Reformer. 

Byington, D.D. $2. 

A. C. McCLURG & Co. 

Judea, from Cyrus to Titus. By Elizabeth Wormeley 

Latimer. $2.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

For the Freedom of the Sea. By Cyrus T, Brady. $1.50. 


G. P. PuTNAM's Sons 
Religion of Israelto the Exile. By Carl Budde, D.D. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
The Gist of the Lesson. By R. A. Torrey. 25c. 
The Divine Origin of the Bible. By R. A. Torrey. 50c.. 
Practical Commentary Sunday School Lessons, 1900. 
50c. 


By E. H. 


HARPER & BROS. 
The First Christmas. By Lew Wallace. 
See etry, of the Other Wise Man. By Henry van 
yke. 


The Monster and Other Stories. 
Tllustrated. $1.25. 


Wotan, S‘egfried, and Brunnhilde. 
Chapin. $1.25. 

The Human Boy. By Eden Phillpotts. $1 25. 

The Colosses: A Story of To-Day. By Morlsy Rob- 
erts. $1.25. 

Vanity Fair. By William Makepeace Thackeray... 
Becky Sharp Edition. 


By Stephen Crane. 


By Anna Alice 


Pamphlets Received 


Register of Cornell University. 

Sketch of St. James’ Parish, Philadelphia. 

The Fisher by the Sea. By Mrs. Woods Baker. 

The Personality of Anti-christ. By Gen. W. A. Baker, 
Year Book of the House of Prayer, Lowell, Mass. 
Journal of the Diocese of New York. 


Opinions of the Press 


The Standard (Baptist) 

CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCE.—Hither Santa Claus 
or the Child Jesus in the Sunday school Christ- 
mas festival; not both. The combination is 
always unfortunate, sometimes grotesque. Not 
that the thought of the Babe of Bethlehem and. 
the sweet and solemn associations of the Nativ- 
ity are inconsistent with gladness and childish. 
glee, but you cannot mix folk-tales and pretty 
fictions with the sacred truth of Jesus’ birth 
and not leave wrong impressions on little 
minds. 

Here is a hint fer those who are too poor to 
give many Christmas gifts: write Christmas 
letters. Itis the thoughtfulness and the love 
that count, not the gift itself. Choose among 
your acquaintances a dozen lonely ones,whet her 
poor or rich, old or young, and havea letter to 
each ready to mailin time to reach its destina- 
tion on Christmas morning. No matter about 
having any news to write; just good wishes. 
and a tithe of the good words you will speak 
about your friend after he is dead. They will 
warm his heart now, which is far better. It is. 
the season to give; and the only thing at all 
worth giving is oneself. 

The Presbyterian Barner . 

CuRIstMAS.—The year keeps its best holiday: 
until the last. Other days may be bright with. 
June skies, or rich with autumn colors; or they 
may be charged with personal meaning as they 
mark birthdays orother anniversaries; or they 
may be big with national significance as they 
commemorate historic events; but greater than 
all these is the day we are soon to celebrate. Its. 
skies may be sombre and its leaves all dead, but 
it marks the greatest event of all time, and 
hides in its heart the greatestjoy. Its meaning 
is more than personal or national, and its joy 
overflows all lines, and in some degree floods the 
globe. It is celebrated on more continents and 
islands, and by more miilions of people, than 
any other, and rises into the grandeur of a cos-- 
mopolitan day. The great world knows deep 
down in its heart that this day, beneath all its 
merrymaking, means more for it than any other 
on the calendar. Christmas is the diamond cf 
days, and it is fitting that the year should bring 
it forth as its finest gem to sparkle on the robe: 
of its departing glory. 
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The household 


The Songs in the Night 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM 


Sweet voices of the midnight, 
Breathe o’er the tapers dim, 

Again in High Processional, 
The children’s carol-hymn. 

Again the pomp, the blaze, the swell 
Of this, Thy feast, Immanuel. 


It is of all the gladdest morn; 
Ah, care and pain, depart ye now! 

Come hither, tabret, harp, and horn; 
Come, wreath and star to twine the Brow 

Which, prone in cot of Bethlehem, 
Gleamed with no earthly diadem. 


If there are sods new-turned on yon 
Gray hillside, shall a dream return 
Of other Yuletide eves when hearth 
Did with the cheerful faggots burn? 
Ah, sweetly sad remembrance! yield 
All of thy pain and yearning up, 
While here the manger stands revealed, 
While o’er the uplifted festal cup, 
Once more the lowly manger gleams 
In starry blaze, while distant beams 
Light hitherward the Sages three. 
Turn we to such glad company, 
Forget we e’en yon snowy hill— 
A truce to grief and care until 
Another gloaming’s shadow fall 
Upon our dearest festival. 
Harp, tabret, lute, resound afresh 
The glory of the Word Made Flesh! 


Christmas Roses 
BY DOROTHY DEANE 


| GR oes had always seemed to be against 
“4 Saunders. When Mary died and home 
became but an empty word, he went to Chi- 
cago with his motherless child; but even 
there misfortune dogged his steps through 
week after week of discouragement. When 
at last he found a foothold—albeit a precari- 
ous one—in the office of the Phoenix Oil 
Company, as a sort of general drudge and 
under-clerk, it was at a salary so small that 
few pennies were left when Saturday night 
came round. But Saunders hoped it might 
lead to something better, and did his work 
with a faithful care that might elsewhere 
have been appreciated. 

Watson, the manager, never had a word of 
approval for him, but it was one of Watson’s 
principles never to approve of anybody or of 
anything, so that it had become a matter of 
course with the other members of the com- 
pany to anticipate objections from Watson, 
and to arm themselves accordingly. Watson 
had grown up in the oil business. His very 
person seemed saturated with the greasy 
product, so that it oozed out at his pores; his 
fat fingers left a smear wherever they 
touched a book or paper. Saunders had in- 
wardly loathed his chief from the first; there 
was something about the small, expression- 
less eyes and sneering mouth that set his 
teeth on edge. 

Saunders had long since given up trying 
to find pleasure in his work. No matter how 
well he did it, Watson always accepted the 
service with a growl of disapproval and a 
dissatisfied frown. The scorn on his clerk’s 
thin face did not escape his notice, and he 
hated Saunders accordingly. Nevertheless, 
Saunders kept doggedly on, finishing every 
trifling detail of his tasks with nice exact- 
ness. He hada feeling that only by so do- 
ing could he come to anything better. It 
was part of his faith. 

Saunders had another reason for working 
hard, and for picking up tasks that the ocher 
clerks shirked; it was that the hours might 
fly faster, and bring him sooner home to 


Baby. She was the one joy of his irksome 
life. With herin his arms, he could forget 
Watson and the Phoenix Oil Company, and 
the whole mad world without. His bare 
room became a place of peace, upon which 
the angels looked down and smiled. 

She was eight years old, his little daugh- 
ter, but she was ‘‘Baby” still. Perhaps:it 
was on account of her lame foot and her 
crutch. She had an eerie little face, gray- 
eyed and sensitive, like her father’s; her 
vaice had a plaintive sweetness that brought 
the tears to one’s eyes; but she was a happy 
lass, and liked nothing better than to go 
tapping about their two tiny rooms with 
her crutch, setting things to rights after 
Saunders had prepared breakfast and hur- 
ried off to work. 


There was one thing Baby sadly missed 
in this new city home—it was the flowers. 
All her life she had loved them with her 
whole earnest little soul; they had been her 
playmates, her dear companions. She never 
complained about it, nor told how much ske 
missed them, but Saunders knew. Some- 
times he scraped a few pennies together, 
and bought her a rose, or a tiny bunch of 
daisies. That wasin summer, when flowers 
were cheap. Now it was winter, and vio- 
lets were fifty centsa bunch. Besides, there 
was coal to buy, and Baby needed something 
warm to wear. He never minded his own 
shabby coat, but patched a worn elbow with 
his clumsy man’s fingers, and wore it uncom- 
plainingly. 

There was one window where the sunshine 
came for an hour each day, and Baby had 
some bits of green things there, growing in 
tomato cans. Saunders had picked up aslip 
or two of geranium, and under her loving 
care they had taken root. In one corner of 
the window she treasured a bit of growing 
grass and clover, and she loved it even bet- 
ter than she did the geraniums, often lay- 
ing hersoft cheek against it, and sometimes 
sighing, ever so softly, for the green fields 
she had lost. But that was only when Daddy 
was away. 

For nearly a month Saunders had been 
hoarding pennies and nickels, that Baby 
might have for her Christmas gift a certain 


neat little rose bush that blossomed in a fior- 
ist’s window. It bore ciusters of tiny roses 
of the palest, most delicate pink, and Saun- 
ders knew with what delight Baby would 
treasure it, and watch the forming of new 
buds and their slow unfolding into flowers. 
It would be company for her while he was 
away. She had no child companions, for he 
kept her away from the rough people about 
her, guarding her jealously from contact - 
with her rude surroundings, and she herself 
was like a flower in that dingy house. 


More of hope had crept into Saunders’ 
heart of late. A lightseemed breaking upon 
his dull horizon. The president of the com- 
pany had come home from Europe, and with 
his coming Saunders felt that he had found 
a friend, whereas before the whole cold city- 
ful had been against him. He had held 
them all as enemies, and had fought them 
single-handed—for Baby. But from the mo- 
ment he turned his hopeless face toward Mr. 
Merrill, and felt those kindly eyes looking 
down into his life—those sunshiny eyes, 
true, steadfast, hopeful—he felt the ice 
melting from about his heart, the world 
grew warm and human about him, and he 
looked out upon it with new trust, almost 
with joy. Then his work became something 
more than plodding; he found appreciation, 
where before there had been but grudging 
acceptance of faithful effort. Watson’s ran- 
cor lost its sting, for Saunders felt that he 
could look beyond Watson. 


Not for a long time had Saunders been so 
nearly happy as on that Saturday before 
Christmas. At noon he hurried away to the 
florist’s, and bought the rose tree, carrying 
it to the office with him, carefully wrapped 
in papers. He set the bundle on the window 
sill beside his desk, where he might glance 
at it now and then, anticipating the child’s 
delight. 


It was two o’clock when the office door 
opened softly, and a face peeped in, a lovely 
young face, that could have belonged to no 
one but Mr. Merrill’s daughter; so like his 
own it was, so gently proud, so lighted by 
shining eyes. Saunders caught the fragrance 
of roses as she whisked past him into her 
father’s office. With her came her dog, a 
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roguish fellow just out of puppyhood, who, 
finding himself forgotten and left behind 
when the door of the private office closed 
upon his mist ess, set out upon a tour of in- 
spection, going from desk to desk, and re- 
garding the clerks with a humorous cock of 
the eye, and a judicial rise and dip of his 
delicate ear. He examined the waste bas- 
kets with serious attention, and annihilated 
an offending newspaper with a mildly virtu- 
ous air. 

Saunders watched the puppy idly for a 
moment. A week ago he would not have 
lifted his hopeless eyes from the monoto- 
nous trail of his pen, but the world had 
changed for him. He even found himself 
regarding his fellow-clerks, wondering, for 
almost the first time, what manner of men 
they were, for he had made no friends among 
them, but had gone in and out, holding him- 
self aloof. 

Watson’s rasping voice broke in upon his 
thoughts. Saunders took up his papers and 
crossed the room to his chief’s desk. While 
he stood there, waiting for Watson’s O. K., 
he could hear the scratch of pens and the 
pit-pat of the dog’s feet. Presently there 
was arustling of papers; some mischievous 
voice muttered, ‘‘Rats!’’ Saunders turned 
to look—then he sprung toward his desk, 
toward the precious bundle on the window 
sill, just as both bundle and puppy went 
thumping to the floor. When he picked it 
up, the rose tree was a wreck. The torn pa- 
pers showed the broken stem, the flowers 
were crushed, the pretty pot was in a dozen 
pieces. Saunders swept up the ruin in si- 
lence. The lighthad gone out of the world, 
and his heart had grown hard and bitter 
again. 

He did not look up when Alice Merrill 
passed his desk again, unconscious of any 
mischief wrought. The scent of her roses 
seemed to fillthe room. It stifled him. His 
fellow-clerks gossiped about her after she 
was gone, of her wealth and beauty. Saun- 
ders felt that he hated her—hated the whole 
heartless world. Why should she have all 
the roses, the soft raiment, the luxury, 
when life was so hard for his own little 
daughter? Even this pitiful little rose tree, 
that was to have shared the child’s solitary 
days—even this was denied her. His eyes 
blurred suddenly, dimming the figures be- 
fore him. 

He went home empty-handed, for the rose 
had taken his last penny. True, he had his 
weekly salary envelope, still unopened, but 
half the money was due for rent, the other 
half must be saved for next week’s living. 
He would have been glad of even a sprig of 
the shining holly. He saw the multitudes 
hurry past him with bright, excited faces, 
laden with bundles and wreaths of green. 
He met children hurrying homeward 
through the dusk, chattering and laughing. 
He saw other little ones standing before the 
windows of the shops and about the bakery 
doors, half-clad waifs of humanity, shivering 
with cold, wistful-faced, sunken-eyed. Once 
a small red hand was held out to him, and a 
shawled figure trotted beside him, begging 
fora penny. The thing was hardly larger 
than the dolls in the shop window. Saun- 
ders sought absently in his pockets for a 
coin, then he remembered, almost with 
shame, that he had nothing to give her. It 
_made his heart ache the more. 

As he drew near, he could hardly bear to 
goon. Baby would not complain, but she 
was only a child, she would expect some 

Christmas token, and he had dreamed so 
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long of her delight when he should set the 
rose before her, Now he had nothing. The 
world was against him. It had struck at 
this little innocent child, and dashed away 
her one treasure. Why should he struggle 
longer? Why not end it all—for her, and 
for himself? 

Baby heard him coming slowly up the nar- 
row stairs. She opened the door and stood 
waiting for him, leaning on her crutch, 
peering downward with a bright, excited 
face, watching for the first glimpse of him. 
A sob choked Saunders as he groped his 
way up through the darkness. 

She could hardly wait for him to reach 
her. ‘‘O Daddy! Daddy!” she cried out, as 
he caught her up in his arms and carried 
her in, ‘the wonderful thing that has hap- 
pened!’ Then she clapped her hands at his 
amazement, for upon the table before him 
stood a bowl of splendid roses. 

“All for my Christmas, Daddy dear, all 
for my Christmas! A lady brought them 
this afternoon—such a pretty lady, with the 
shiniest eyes! She said she was a flower 
missionary, and her name is Alice. And 
there was the dearest little dog’’—Saunders 
caught his breath suddenly—‘‘with the soft- 
est, darlingest ears that stood up this way, 
and sometimes they hung down this way, 
and she made him sit up in a chair and shake 
hands with her. And she’s coming again. 
I’m to have more, Daddy, more, when these 
are gone!’’ She breathed a great sigh of 
content, and dropped’ her head on her fa- 
ther’s shoulder, with one hand reached out 
to touch the roses. 


Saunders laid his face against her hair. 
Something sweet and holy crept into his 
heart as he listened to the loved voice. The 
world grew warm again, and bright and 
friendly. 

Baby twisted her head around presently, 
to look at him. ‘'Why, Daddy!” she said, 
‘*yvou’s cryin’!” 

Saunders caught her closer in his arms, 
“No, sweetheart; but Daddy’s glad, because 
they’ve been good to his little girl.” 


Always ona Saturday night, it was Baby’s 
pleasure to open the salary envelope, and to 
smooth and count the bills, with a funny, 
anxious face lestany be missing. So to-night, 
when they had had their supper, she settled 
herself in Saunder’s lap, and felt in his 
pocket for the stout little envelope. Then 
she snipped off the end with the scissors— 
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“Why, it’s different, Daddy,” she said, 
suddenly. ‘'There’s something—another lit- 
tle envelope—inside.”’ 


Sure enough there was. It bore a Christ- 
mas greeting, and it held a ten-dollar gold 
piece. 

That night after the child was asleep, 
Saunders slipped away into the busiest of 
the bright streets. He bought another rose 
tree, that might have been a twin to the lost 
one. Then he chose the warmest, brightest 
of little frocks, and the softest, coziest of lit- 
tle shoes—till it seemed not the same Saun- 
ders at all who climbed the dark stairs with 
his arms full of bundles, and crept in softly 
lest the child should hear. 


So after all there stood in the middle of 
the Christmas breakfast table the neatest 
of little rose trees with blossoms of softest, 
most delicate pink, and Baby, as she hov- 
ered about it, was sure that the flowers 
nooded and smiled at her, and as she leaned 
to look closer, she heard—though perhaps it 
was just a fancy—wee, sweet voices calling:- 
‘‘Merry Christmas, little maid!” 
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made by the “old Dutch process”’ of slow 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 


: HE brands of White Lead named 
in the margin are old friends, 
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‘They are 


is no other paint as good. 

There are other brands made by quick 
or patent process and numerous mixtures of 
Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are: 
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is not merely Barrie’s latest novel. 
is one of the greatest works of fiction of late years. 


TOMMY AND: GRIZES@ 


M. BARRIE has recently completed the novel upon 

which he has been at work for several years. 
be published in Scribner’s Magazine, beginning 
with the first issue of the new volume (the January Scribner) 
— illustrated by PartripceE. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL 


It is his masterpiece. 


Send your address for the full prospectus for 1900, in small book-form, with 
illustrations in color by Yohn, Clark, Peixotto, and Ernest Seton- Thompson. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, PRICE $3 A YEAR, 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


It will 


It 


J. M. BARRIE, 


Author of ‘‘The Little Minister,” 
“Sentimental Tommy,”’ etc. 


ae 


Growth of Women’s Interests 


T the recent meeting of the Canadian 

Historical Association, Gilbert Parker, 
the novelist, spoke as follows: ‘‘The world 
is bound to profit by the broadening life of 
the woman of to-day. We men are bound 
to profit, because through the gentle profes- 
sions of wifehood and motherhood, through 
their children, their brothers, their fathers, 
their living energies find other spheres. It 
was foreordained that the sensitive genius 
of woman, and particularly the woman of 
this country, and the sister country at our 
side, with her keen intelligence, her wis- 
dom, and her interest in all affairs of life, 
should not by agitation, not by revolution, 
but by natural inheritance, and the eternal 
fitness of things, come into her own in 
good time—and that good time is the end of 
the century. But I will not stop to consider 
and compare the position of woman at the 
end of the last century and now, 

“T have said that the home would be ben- 
efitted, and is benefitted, by the larger 
share of woman in the practical, as well as 
in the finer, concerns of life, but man him- 
self is benefitted. If fear has existed that 
woman would be unsexed by her participa- 
tion in public affairs, those fears are conclu- 
sively proved to be groundless in this coun- 
try at least. Man has had too much to do 
in the world, and sometimes he has done it 
ill. He has taken to himself every depart- 
ment of public affairs, every concern of 
public institution, and has administered it 
according to his own mind. Time was when 
the work of charities was solely adminis- 
tered by man, when education was entirely 


in his hands, when all municipal affairs: 


were under his governance. It is not un- 
natural, perhaps, that he somewhat distrust- 
ed woman’s power of organization, adminis- 
tration, and government; but in that dis- 
trust he discredited himself. Woman had 
had the advantage of his companionship; an 
instructive acquaintance for ages; he had 
invariably discussed before her the great 
things he was doing, and how he was doing 
them. Surely, it seems but natural that 
woman should at least have the capacity to 
understand the meaning of administration, 
the organization of affairs, and the true 
meaning of the issues that affected the life 
of the country. In the natural course of 
things, there must always be some limita- 
tions to woman’s participation in public af- 
fairs, but not to her sympathy, and when 
her capacities are exercised as far as the 
limit of her opportunities goes, and her 
sympathies exercised as far as our human 
aspirations, hopes, labors, and achievements 
go, we have a new power added to the old 
power, we have woman helping in the 
world, and woman blessing us in the home.”’ 
—Toronto Globe. 


The Horse in Battle 


VETERAN calvary horse partakes of 

the hopes and fears of battle just the 
same as his rider. As the column swings 
into line and waits the horse grows nervous 
over the waiting. If the wait is spun out, 
he will tremble and sweat, and grow appre- 
hensive. If he has been six months in sery- 
ice he knows every bugle call. As the call 


comes to advance the rider can feel him 
working at the bit with his tongue to get it 
between his teeth. Ashe moves out he will 
either seek to get on faster than he should 
or bolt. He cannot bolt, however. The lines 
will carry him forward, and after a minute 
he will grip, lay back his ears, and one can 
feel his sudden resolve to brave the worst, 
and have done with it as soon as possible. 


A man seldom cries out when hit in the 
turmoil of battle. It is the same with a 
horse. Five troopers out of six, when struck 
with a bullet, are out of their saddles within 
aminute. If hit in the breast or shoulder, 
up go their hands, and they get a heavy fall; 
if in the leg or foot or arm, they fall for- 
ward and roll off. Even with a foot cut off 
by a jagged piece of shell, a horse will not 
drop. It is only when shot through the 
head or heart that he comes down. He may 
be fatally wounded, but hobbles out of the 
fight to right or left, and stands with droop- 
ing head until the loss, of blood brings him 
down. The horse that loses his rider and is 
unwounded himself, will continue to run 
with his set of fours until: some movement 
throws him out. Then he goes galloping 
here and there, neighing with fear and 
alarm, but he will not leave the field. In 
his racing about, he may get among the 
dead and wounded, but he will ‘dodge them 
if possible, and, in any case, leap over them. 
When he has come upon three or four other 
riderless steeds, they fall in and keep to- 
gether, as if for mutual protection, and the 
“rally” of the bugle may bring the whole of 
them into rank in a body.—Buffalo Horse 
World. 
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Children’s our 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
‘When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
‘That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER VIII. 


ae roads were in too rough shape from 
Ottawa to the lake shore during the six 
weeks that followed for any work to be 
done at Bonnie Castle, but there were many 
meetings held at the Rookery and upin the 
nest, and Eleanor’s plan was steadily ap- 
proaching reality. Tony had told the boys 
all about it, with the help of Madge and 
Mollie, and they had willingly agreed to en- 
ter into partnership with the S. D.S. 

The money raising threatened to bea se- 
rious proposition, but Dave and Art. gave 
excursions on the iceboat every afternoon 
after school, at five cents fare, and soon had 
a tidy little sum that formed the nucleus 
of the Bonnie Castle fund. Jerry and Bob- 
bie puzzled for a week over their share in 
the work, and finally decided to edit a pa- 
per. It was a great paper, that rival to the 
Daily Sentinel, and strange items appeared 
init. They called it the Comet, and Bobbie 
painted on the top of each copy, a flaming, 
scared looking comet, with a tail like a fiery 
serpent, and underneath was a bit of poetry, 
modestly signed J. E.: 

“T am a Comet of burning light, 

And though you see me, [I’m out of sight. 
The S. D. S. keep up my fire, 

And my mottto is one that meaneth higher.”’ 

. For fear that the last line might bea 
trifle vague, Bobbie painted a crown on the 
eomet’s head, and on it was written ‘‘Excel- 
sior.” 

“Thatis great, really great,” Bobbie said 
the day of the first edition, as he studied 
the desion critically. ‘‘Jerry, 1 think you 
ought to be a poet instead of an inventor.” 

“T rather think it is more in my line,” re- 
turned Jerry modestly, as he saton the edge 
of the table and chewed his pencil. ‘‘But 
one never knows what they can do until 
they try.” 

The Comet appeared twice a week, and 
sold for five cents acopy. It was printed up 
in Jerry’s room on a comical little hand 
press which the boys rigged up. themselves, 
and about twenty copies were sold. The 
editorials were especially clever, particular- 
ly in their delicate little allusions to the 
members of the two clubs. One that thrilled 
the reading public and increased the circu- 
lation, read as follows: 

‘*Mew people realize the lofty cause in the 
interest of which the Comet is published. The 
editors have great trust in the public, and 
feel confident that if they fully understood, 
the subscription list would be swelled to its 
utmost limit (which is fifty copies, as the 
press gives out, likewise the muscles of the 
editor-in-chief). The Comet represents the 
union of two important organizations of our 
honored city. 

“Behold, how good and excellent a thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

“True, but far more excellent and diffi- 
cult a thing is it for brethren and sistren 
to dwell tozether in unity. Therefore the 
Oomet is the herald of a great harmonic 


union of rival forces, and the work which has 


been fully explained in these columns (see 


last issue, price five cents, for sale by all 
newsdealers), is one of the vast possibilities 
and high ideals. All money received by the 
Comet goes into this laudable enterprise, 
presided over by our esteemed fellow-club- 
bers, Miss Virginia Hardy and Miss Eleanor 
Edsall. Any person desirous of contrib- 
uting to this glorious cause, send for three 
months’ subscription to the Comet, and re- 
ceive special original design by B.C., of 
comet and poetry (see heading on front 
page) free as premium. This offer will only 
last a limited time, unless some kind friend 
donates some red paint,” 

The kind friend must have responded, for 
both premium and paper flourished, and the 
other boys called Jerry and Bobbie, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor.” 

Among the girls, the task of raising their 
share took various forms. Laura made tis- 
sue paper flowers, and decorated the town 
with her squash blossoms and sweet peas. 
Evelyn and Eleanor made a dainty set of 
embroidered doilies, and had a raffle, that 
was advertised extensively by the Comet, 
and netted five dollars. 

Mollie and Madge plunged into the candy- 
making business, and such cocoanut bars 
and chocolate fudges as they disposed of! 
Mr. Hardy was very fond of old-fashioned 
molasses candy, and purchased it from the 
girls in such alarming quantities that Vir- 
ginia was startled, until she discovered a 
hidden hoard in his best Japanese tobacco 
bowl. 

Altogether, by the end of April, Mollie 
announced that there were fifty dollars’ in 
the treasury, the fruit of two months’ work, 
and Mr. Hardy said he would give them fifty 
more if they would not bother him again 
during the summer. A delegation, consist- 
ing of Dave, Eleanor, Jerry, and Mollie, 
called on old Dr. Sanford, and asked him to 
give his services free at Bonnie Castle, and 
the doctor laughed a little and scolded a 
little, and at last he said he would look af- 
ter the broken bones. 

The next step was to have a talk with Mr. 
Stanley, and Virginia and Madge drove 
down to the rectory in the trap one spring 
day, tosettle this part of the work. 

Rumors of the proposed home had evi- 
dently reached the rector, for he smiled en- 
couragingly when they told their errand. 

‘‘And you wish me to tell you how to get 
the waifs?” he asked thoughtfully. ‘‘You 
will have a little trouble there, girls. Iam 
afraid the only trouble will be, there will be 
too many for Bonnie Castle to hold. But at 
all events it isa splendid work, and I am 
very proud of my Sisterhood. Now the best 
and surest way for you to do is to write to 
Dr. Atwood who is the head of the mission 
work in Chicago, telling him just what you 
want to do, and that if he will find the waifs, 
you will come across the lake for them.” 


The letter was promptly written to Dr. 
Atwood, and the reply was most encourag- 
ing to the two clubs. He was delighted 
with the offer to take ten children a week 
from the great, hot city to pretty Bonnie 
Castle, and he promised his hearty assist- 
ance. 

“That’s all there is to do now,” Madge 
said, when the letter had been read in open 
meeting at the Rookery, except to go ahead 
and fix up the cottage for the children, and 
we can do that any time during May or 
June. Have you got a tent yet, Jerry?” 

“We've got three,” answered Jerry, ‘‘and 


i/ have been using Mellin’s Food 
for some time and I cannot get 
along without it, after using nearly 
all other brands of food and milk, 
all of them disagreeing with my 
baby. It is the best food for 
children I have ever tried. My 

baby has not been sick a day since I 

began using Mellin’s Food a year ago. 

When I began using it the baby was 

sick all the time and did not look as 

if he could live, but he began to im- 

prove at once on Mellin’s Food. Now 

he is the healthiest, strongest baby in 
town. Mrs. R. H. Folmar, Luverne, 

Ala. 


Mellin’s Food 


and FRESH MILK; not dried milk, 
weeks, months or years old; nor 
condensed milk that has been ina 
tin for nobody knows how long; 
but good FRESH milk; this is the 
proper thing to give a baby. 
Mellin’s Food modifies the milk 
and makes it like mother’s milk. 
Babies grow strong and rosy on 
Mellin’s Food and FRESH milk. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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extra boats and rods, andeverything. The 
Excelsiors are doing nobly.” 

“See last issue of the Comet,” murmured 
Bobbie, ‘‘price five cents. For sale by all 
newsdealers.” 

‘*You know where the head of the glen is, 
Nell,” said Jerry, ignoring his fellow-editor. 
“Well, we’re going to camp just around that 
curve, so the bluff will keep the winds off us 
when a nor’easter sweeps over the lake. 
That is a little below the Castle, but only 
down the glen, and there is the very place 
for three tents and our boats. And Tony 


says—where is Tony, by the way. It’s after 
four.” 
‘He went to the postoffice,” answered 


Mollie. ‘‘Isaw him on Main street when I 
was on my wheel a while ago.” 

Madge turned away from the group around 
the long table_in the sitting room at the 
Rookery, and stood by the window where 
she could watch the road leading to the cen- 
tre of the town. She knew why Tony had 
gone to the postoffice, instead of hurrying 
on with the rest of the boys to have a good 
time. The last letter from Florida had 
been rather a sadone. There was to be a 
final consultation of physicians, Mrs. Fer- 
rall wrote, and their word would mean that 
either she could return home, or else re- 
main South until another fall, 


The merry, laughing voices in the centre 
of the room seemed far away and strange as 
she leaned her head out of the open window, 
to watch and wait. All at once some one 
came running toward the Rookery, and 
when she waved her hand, a cap was 
waved back and a letter too, and Madge 
drew back her head with a queer feeling of 
uncertainty when Tony entered the garden. 


“We've sent acopy of the Comet and a 
premium to Dr. Atwood,” said Jerry, when 
the door opened and Tony came in. His 
brown eyes seemed larger and brighter than 
ever as he looked at the circle of faces 
around the table, and his cheeks were 
flushed from running. 


‘Tt’s all right, Dr. Atwood says,” Mollie 
announced quickly, misunderstanding his 
eagerness, but Tony laughed, and looked 
over her shoulder to where Madge was 
standing. 

“Catch!”? he called, tossing the letter to 
her outstretched hands. ‘'Mother is coming 
home.’ 

(To be continued.) 


In Old St. Andrew’s 
BY EMILIA ELLIOTT 


HE wide hall was littered with Christ- 
mas greens and merry with the sound of 

young voices. From the broad side window 
—across the snow-covered lawn—was a view 
of a little gray stone church, ivy-covered 
and quaint, its windows vivid now in the 
afternoon sunlight. Mrs. Clyde stood by 
the window, looking out. There was a far- 
away look in her eyes that Betty, coming 
for advice concerning a star she was mak- 
ing, was quick to notice. ‘Grandmother, 
what are you thinking about?” she asked, 
and her question caught the attention of 
the other children. 

‘What are you seeing, rather?” Helen, 
the eldest of the grandchildren, asked. 

Grandmother’s eyes deepened, as she said 
slowly: ‘‘The first St. Andrew’s, Helen, as 
it looked one snowy day before Christmas, 
in the year 1778.” 


THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTIC OF 
| THE VOCALION IS ITS EXQUISITE TONE 


HE VOCALION is remarkably well adapted for eee the church or the private music-room, 


[ It is compact in form, occupying about one-third the space of a pipe-organ of equal capacity, 
and has a full, rich diapason tone-quality, which, together with great delicacy in the string 


registers, especially fits it to accompany the 


human voice, 


We give here a description of our Style 22, to which we wish to call the attention of all lovers of 


organ music, whose correspondence we invite. 
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{ Chicago, IIL: 
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Boston, Mass.: The M, Steinert & 
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‘One hundred and twenty years ago,” 
Jack interpolated. 

‘“Hush!” whispered Helen. 
grandmother, please.” 

“Tt was a plain, little wooden building 
then, standing, as our St. Andrew’s does, 
in the same yard, snow-covered then, as 
now, the sunset rays falling on the tiny 
window panes, turning them into deeper, 
more wondrous colors than any stained glass 
ones could show. On the steps, a great 
bunch of evergreen in her arms, stood a 
rosy-cheeked little lass, of the age of Betty, 
watching a group of snow birds gathered 
about the crumbs she had scattered that af- 


ternoon.”’ 
Mrs. Clyde stopped speaking; but the 


children who had gathered around her with 
eager faces, were quick to respond. 

‘Who was she, grandmother?” Hal asked. 

‘Ts there a story?’ Betty questioned. 

“She was your great-great-grandmother 
Elizabeth, Hal; yes, there’s a story, though 
a very simple one, Betty.” 

‘Little Betty whose father was the first 
rector of St. Andrew’s?” Helen asked. 

‘Yes, dear.” 

‘Tell us about her,” Betty asked eagerly. 
“Was she really thirteen, my age, and 
were the evergreens for St. Andrew’s? Did 
she love itas we do our St. Andrew’s?” 

“Tt’s the same church, isn’t it, grand- 
mother?” Jack questioned. 

“T always feel so, Jack. Yes, little Betty 
of long ago loved it very dearly, so dearly, 
that I think sometimes that that love of 
hers has come steadily down through all 
these years. For, though after several 
changes from fathers to sons, it passed into 
strangers’ care, as a family, we have always 
had it in remembrance, and when, fifty 
years.ago, the original church was burned 
to the ground, my father had this one built 
at once, in the same place and following the 
old plan, save that stone was used instead 
of timber.” - 

“Ts that the reason you were so glad when 
papa came here to be rector?” Betty asked. 

“One of the reasons, dear.” 

“Tell us the story, grandmother, dear,”’ 
Jack urged. ‘‘There’ll just be time before 


“Go on, 
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tea to hear it and finish these trimmings at 
the same time.” 

So, while the children with busy fingers 
_ made ready the Christmas decorations for 

the St. Andrew’s of to-day, Mrs. Clyde came 
to tell them of the more stirring events that 
had happened about the little church, one 
hundred and twenty years before. 

“Tt had been a bitterly cold day,” grand- 
mother began, ‘‘and Elizabeth, or Betty, as 
she was always called, as she stood on the 
church porch watching the snow-birds at 
their meal, thoucht of the brave men in the 

‘army, and wished for their sakes that the 
long winter was over. For herself, the 
winter days were full of pleasure, or had 
been before these days of war and trouble, 
but especially did she love the Christmas 
season. Betty’s father was far away, serv- 
ing bravely; indeed, the little village was 
quite deserted by all save women and chil- 
dren, except for the little home guards and 
to-day these self-appointed young soldiers 
were away, drawn by the attraction a small 
company of men, commanded by Capt. Har- 
lowe, and encamped some ten or fifteen 
miles away, had for them. But so famed in 
escaping from all the terrors of war had the 
little town been, that it had become quite 
bold and fearless. 

“Still Betty often thought about, and 
dreaded the coming of, the enemy, and, 
amidst all the misery and trouble that would 
follow, the harm that might happen to her 
beloved St. Andrew’s was uppermost in her 
mind. In her father’s absence, Betty had a 
strange feeling of responsibility for it. 

“Presently she turned to go in; it was 
growing late and there was much to be 
done. There could be no services held to- 
morrow; but the church must have its 
Christmas dressing of evergreen and holly. 
There would be many of the village folk 
who would come during the day to think 
about, and pray for, loved ones, in the quiet 
church. 

“Betty’s entrance was greeted merrily 
by three little maids at work around a heap 
of green in the space before the chancel. 
‘Verily we thought thou wert ne’er coming,’ 
Prudence Marlowe said. 

‘““*Reggy needed help about the dinner, 
my mother hath gone to bed, ill with head- 
ache,’ Betty explained. 

***Art going to give the ‘‘poor dinner” as 
usual?’ Polly Arnold asked. 

‘Methinks ’tis no time for feasting,’ Me- 
lissa Arnold said gravely. 

‘“‘*Not for ourselves, and alas, ‘tis far 
from a feast this year; but at Christmas to 
make the poor and little children even a 
little happy, cannot be wrong.’ As Betty 
ended, the church door was thrown violently 
open, and a laud almost staggered in. ‘The 
enemy,’ he cried, ‘where be the parson?’ 

“The four young girls started forward in 
fear and surprise. ‘Art sure?’ Melissa 
asked. 

“tAve, I o’erheard a parcel of them 
talking in our woods; they are creeping up; 
there be some riding ahead. I near ran into 
them but now, and got a shot in the leg asl 
slipped by on my pretty Bell. She threw 
me just below, and I thought my game was 
up. Thou must hide me, and get word to 
Capt. Harlowe. ’Tis no further I can go.’ 

‘Prudence had run to the door. ‘They 
are coming,” she cried, closing the door 
quickly. 

‘Betty turned to the frightened, breath- 
less iad. ‘Into the pew there,’ she said, 
‘down on the floor; protect thy face; now, 
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Polly, thy help here.’ A moment later a 
mass of evergreen filled the pewand strayed 
out into the aisle. ‘Now to our work,’ Betty 
said, as steps sounded on the porch without. 
The next moment a trooper, entering the 
church, saw only four little maids busily 
engaged in hanging a Christmas wreath 
above one of the further windows. It was 
a pretty sight. The quiet church,filled with 
the last bright sunset rays, the evergreen 
and holly here and there; but prettiest 
of all was the group of lasses who, with 
bright eyes and flushed faces, were seem- 
ingly intent on their work. Involuntarily 
the man’s hand went to his cap. Perhaps 
the sight reminded him ofa little church in 
far-a-way England, where, doubtless when a 
lad he had often assisted in just such work. 
It may be Betty’s face, when she turned, in its 
frame-work of dark hair roughened by her 
scarlet hood, which had fallen back, made 
him think of a little maid athome. At any 
rate, his voice was respectful enough as he 
asked: ‘Hast seen aught of a country lad, 
wearing a red cap, my lass?’ 

“In a red cap? Surely not,’ Betty an- 
swered demurely. Poor Bob Harding’s cap 
had been stolen by the wind in his flight. 

‘““*We have been too busy to think of 
lads,’ Prudence said. 

‘The man came nearer. ‘How near is 
Capt. Harlowe’s force?’ There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘I must have an answer,’ 
the trooper said more harshly. He was 
looking at Melissa who, never overbrave, 
was one shivering mass of fear at this near 
sight of one of the enemy. ‘Fifteen miles, 
good sir,’ she said. ‘I beg thee to let us go 
in safety, there is none in this town to fight; 
naught but women and children, e’en the 
lads are away.’ 

“The man smiled grimly. ‘All but the 
lad who passed us—where hath he gone?’ 

‘Betty pushed forward. ‘We are) not all 
cowards,’ she said hotly; ‘would’st have 
him, find him.’ 

“The trooper glanced about him—strode 
up and down the aisle, out into the tiny ves- 
try, shaking his head at last: ‘Not here’; 
then, his glance resting on the tall 
brass candlesticks on the altar, he 
stepped forward, reaching out his hands to 
take them. Betty was before him. The 
candlesticks had been brought from Eng- 
land, and were the pride of her heart; only 
that morning she had polished them until 
her arms ached. ‘Would'st steal from the 
Lord’s house?’ she asked, her clear young 
voice full of scorn. 
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“The trooper hesitated. ‘’Tis the spoilof 
war,’ he said. 

***Thou could’st not do so base a thing,’ 
Betty pleaded. 

‘“fAs well I as another,’ was the answer, 
as the man took the candlesticks and went 
briskly towards the door, outside of which 
five horsemen, wearing the enemy’s colors, 
were drawn up. ‘The lad is nothere, but me- 
thinks he hath not gotten far,’ the man said 
to his waiting companions. ‘This young maid 
shall be our guide. But first fetch the key 
of this building, my maid; ’tis a pity thy 
companions shouldst not finish their task, 
and ’twould be well to guard against any 
interruption.’ 

‘‘A moment later the church door was 
locked on the outside. There was little 
danger of the girls spreading the news or 
getting word to Capt. Harlowe now. Betty, 
they would keep an eyeon. But wise Betty 
had her own plans made. Straight home 
she led them; through the kitchen, where 
Reggy toiled, and where the very atmos- 
phere was redolent of good things. No fear 
now that her ruse would fail. 

“Twenty minutes later Betty unlocked 
the church door. It was dark and cold in- 
side. ‘To thy homes,’ she whispered, ‘but 
perchance ’twere well for Bob to remain in 
hiding. I am off to tell Capt. Harlowe. 
Prudence, do thou keep watch o’er our 
brave Melissa, too ready-tongued.’ 

‘“ “The troopers?’ Polly questioned. 

‘*‘Measting on Reggy’s good things, like 
half-starved creatures. Verily I little 
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thought our dainties would be so disposed 
of, but ’tis the means to an end. I have 
turned their horses loose and saddled my 
own Brownie.’ Betty disappeared in the 
gathering darkness, and the rest, standing 
huddled in the church doorway, soon heard 
the rapid tread of horse feet on the frozen 
road beyond. Betty soon left the village 
behind and struck out into the open country. 
Her heart beat fast; often she glanced back, 
but she need fear no pursuers. The warm 
room, the well-cooked, substantials, and 
tempting dainties, the liquors she had 
brought up from the cellar, had had the de- 
sired effect upon the weary, hungry men. 

‘‘When, some time later, Capt. Harlowe, 
with Betty in place of honor at his side, 
rode with his men into the little village, he 
found six sleeping troopers ready to be 
made easy prisoners. He was just in time, 
however—the enemy had crept up. There 
was a short, sharp engagement just outside 
the village, then the enemy were driven 
back.’ 

“And the candlesticks?” Jack asked, as 
Mrs. Clyde ended. 

“That isn’t all?” the Betty of to-day asked. 

‘All of my story, dear. I told you it was 
asimple one. The candlesticks, Jack—you 
saw them to-day on the altar of our St. An- 
drew’s. They were easily recovered and 
returned to their place. Thanks to little 
Betty, St. Andrew’s was unhurt.” 

‘And the boy?” Helen questioned. 

“Released when Capt. Harlowe came; and 
his wound, a slight flesh one, dressed. I 
presume he was rewarded for his services.” 

“T’m glad the church wasn’t hurt,” Betty 
said. 

“So was little Betty, dear. Early Christ- 
mas morning she slipped in alone to finish 

“dressing it, and then, as was her wont, sit 
awhile with folded hands in the still, solemn 
place; but this morning, before stealing to 
her favorite corner, Betty knelt before the 
altar with its Christmas trimmings, and re- 
peated with deeper, truer feeling than ever 
before, the ‘Magnificat,.”’ 

‘“‘My soul doth magnify the Lord’,” Helen 
said softly, breaking the hush that had fol- 
lowed her grandmother’s last words. ‘‘We’ll 
remember her to morrow evening, when we 
come to that, won’t we Betty?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” Betty answered. 


aes VICTORIA is very fond of her 
grandchildren, and their presence with 
her quite softens her heart toward all sorts 
of suitors in whom they take an interest. An 
amusing story, which illustrates this state- 
ment, is told by the London papers. One 
day not long ago the Queen, accompanied 
by her grandson’s, the children of Prince 
Henry, of Battenburg, was driving out of 
the grounds of Balmoral Castle, when just 
outside the gate they encountred a man who 
had a dancing bear, in order to exhibit 
which he had been waylaying the royal car- 
riage. The boys at once demanded the per- 
formance, and the Queen, somewhat against 
her own inclinations, caused the carriage to 
halt while. the animal went through its 
paces. When the performance was over, 
the Queen sent her footman with a sover- 
eign for the man, which she was surprised 
tosee him refuse. Asked what he wanted, 
the man said: ‘‘I should like much better 
a certificate just showing that my bear has 
had the honor to dance before her Majesty.” 
The Queen was not at all inclined to grant 
this somewhat presumptuous petition, but 


one of her grandsons again intervened. ‘‘I 
don’t see,” he said, ‘‘why a bear should not 
have a royal patent. In Rome a horse was 
once appointed consul!” This display of 
schoolboy erudition delighted the aged 
Quesn, but’she wished to test his knowledge 
further. ‘Well, well,” she said, ‘‘tell me 
the name of the emperor who committed 
this act of stupidity, and your bear shall 
have his royal certificate.” ‘‘It was Cali- 
gula!” shouted the Prince. A servant as- 
certained the name of the bear-exhibitor, 
and that very evening a messenger brought 
him a document, sealed with the royal seal, 
which constituted him ‘‘bear-leader in or- 
dinary to her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Empress of India.’ 
This appointment has already resulted in 
large profit to the astute owner of the bear. 


From Inp1ana.—''I should be glad to distribute 
copies and to forward subscriptions. I enjoy 
your paper very much. We need more such 
good, strong Churchmanship.”’ 


COFFEE EYES. 


Diseased and Weak Eyes HelJped by 
Leaving off Coffee. 

‘Father would never let his two daughters 
drink coffee, so until I was married I never 
learned to like it. When baby came, some 
of my lady friends advised me to take up 
tea and coffee, which I did, on their advice. 
Shortly after, I became extremely nervous, 
and my eyes began troubling me. This 
grew until 1 could neither read or sew and 
the inflammation and pain was great. 

“Our good doctor was baffled, and advised 
a shaded room. For a month I lived in 
darkness. My appetite failed; yet to keep 
up, I still took the tea and coffee. Finally 
I went to visit in a family that used Postum 
Food Coffee instead of common coffee. I 
began to improve daily, and at the end of 
four weeks returned home, taking with 
me a package of Postum, and told the cook 
to prepare it for breakfast, but not one of 
us could drink the flat, insipid stuff, as 
served that morning. 

“Suddenly we remembered poor Bridget 
could not read. I had the Postum prepared 
then according to directions, and found we 
could make it as well as my friend had. 
When the package gave out, it was so far 
from our ranch to the store, that we began 
to use some old-fashioned coffee we had in 
the house. At once my eyes began to in- 
flame and pain. I naturally concluded that 
coffee was the cause of it; just why or 
how, no one could say, but I immediately 
discontinued the coffee, and as soon as some 
new Postum could be secured, began to use 
it again. 

“This was four years ago, and since that 
time my eyes have given me no trouble but 
once; then I visited some friends, and 
rather than appear fussy, drank coffee 
whenever they did, anticipating no bad re- 
sults, for my eyes had been strong so long; 
but in a day the head began to ache above 
the eyes, and the eyes became bloodshot, 
and before the end of the week were so bad 
I was obliged to go home. No temptation 
since has been enough to make me touch 
coffee, and whenever I find a listener I sing 
the praises of Postum Food Coffee. My 
father, who had been a coffee-user so many 
years, died while yetin his prime. ‘Stom- 
ach and heart trouble,’ the doctor said. 
Poisoned by coffee, I absolutely know. Mrs. 
Lena Austin, Placerville, Idaho.” 


“Little Strokes 
Fell Great Oaks.’’ 


The giants of the forest must yield at 
last to the continual blows of the woods- 
man. When the human blood has become 
clogged and impure the little drops of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, properly taken, will 
fell the oak of bad blood. 
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Finance and Commerce 


INCE a week ago additional trouble has come 
to Wall street. Thursday and Friday the 
market steadied on the better feeling in London 
on the rumors that the English forces at Lady- 
smith had been relieved by the joining of the 
troops advancing towards them for that purpose, 
but on Saturday came the astounding report of 
the serious reverses to the army under Gen. 
Bueller, from which so much had been expected. 
The shock threw London into a panic. Consols 
declined almost to par, and securities of every 
kind broke rapidly. Of course London was a 
heavy seller in Wallstreet. Toa market which 
was at best but barely able to handle its own 
such ashock could have but one result. The 
whole list gave way, and the close was weak at 
about the lowest pointof theday. These con- 
ditions serve to impress us with two important 
facts. First, that the principal money centres 
of the United States and Europe are not separ- 
ate and independent, but constitute one financial 
world; that injury to one, means injury to that 
great whole, of which that one simply forms a 
part. By the same cause and effect what bene- 
ffts one benefits all. This should give pause to 
the reckless confidence of those who are so 
ready to welcome, or at least excuse war be- 
tween two neighboring nations by congratulat- 
ing themselves that it will benefit us. It has 
never yet been made quite manifest how reduc- 
ing the population and impoverishing the rest 
of the world, can put increased comforts and 
greater wealth into our own homes. The second 
fact made clear by existing conditions is, that in 
Wall street the general business prosperity of 
the country the past two years has bred a con- 
fidence so great that it has taken on its shoul- 
ders a load that threatens to crush it. The high 
water mark on the price of stocks was made al- 
most a year ago. It culminated with transac- 
tions of 13-4 million shares in a single day on 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange. We said at that 
time that it was doubtful if this volume of trans- 
action in a single day would again be reached 
by a dull market, and that without it those 
prices could not be maintained. But the sp2cu- 
lative confidence, which made these prices, 
absorbed for the time a mass of securities vast 
in quantity, many of them most doubtful in 
quality,which the public now has foisted upon 
its shoulders, and with which throagh the street 
itis struggling. It is difficult tosee from whence 
apy p2rmanent reliefis tocome. The general 
volume of the country’s business is probably as 
large as it can at this time get to be. Earnings 
and profits are likely as great. 

There is very little prospect of materially eas- 
ier money. True, disbursements of interest in 
January will be the largest on record, but 
against that arises the prospects of large exports 
of gold which have already begun, about two 
million dollars having gone out last week. Ex- 
ports of five leading articles for November were 
15 million dollars less,or 20 per cent, less than last 
year. Bank discount in London remains at 6 
per cent,, and the trade is congratulating itself 
that it was not made 7 per cent. tne past week. 
There is, however, a ray of hope in the indica- 
tions that both the United Kingdom and Contin- 
ental Europe, growing uneasy over the prospect 
of a long delay to the culmination of peace in 
South Africa, and apprehension of compensation 
which may grow out of the almost universal 
sympathy of other European countries with the 


Transvaal Republic, will buy more freely from 
this country of breadstuffs and provisions. At 
the moment there is a noticeable inclination on 
their part to do so. There is a better inquiry 
all around, and European markets have not 
been so ready to sympathize with declines here 
of late. 
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Artistic Originality 


a: correct construction of a costume accord- 

6 ire to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. The most con- 
mien stitching mechanism for the purpose is the 
Singer Automatic, making the single-thread chain- 
stitch. Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 
the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 
her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 


Having all the advantages claimed for other 
‘automatic ’’ sewing-machines, the Silent Singer 
fie many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is 
more easily threaded, and its parts are better 
protected from dust. The broad treadle better 
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OFFICES IN 
EVERY CITY of the feet can be changed at will. These points 
IN THE WORLD are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
222 DDPBBBBBBB| * eVing machine. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D,C, 


Mags. LAURA OSBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses oft nstruciion. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1446 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C, 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill, 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacancy. Escort 
{s furnished from Chicago without charge. Address, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHIOAGO DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees, Board and 
tuition, $300 per school year. Address the Rev. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, IIl. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Dl. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 


sges. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Norges Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
The leading musical ins 
New kngland stitution of America. 
CoNnSERVATOR Founded 1853. Unsur- 


OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 

FRANK W, HALE, Goneral Manager, Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


ul ’ ’ 
University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Albert A. Stanley, A.M., Director. Unusual Advan- 
tages from connection with the University of Michigan. 
For Calendar and detailed information, address the Secre- 
ary. 
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The General Theological 
Seminary, 
Chelsea Square, New York. 

The Academic Year began on Wednesday in 
the September Ember Week. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted and a GRAD- 
UATE course for graduates of other Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and other par- 
ticulars can be had from 


The Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., 0.C.L,, LL.D., Dean 
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Riverview Academy °) 

Overlooks the Hudson. Magnificent and healthful in 
location,with exceptionally efficient instructors. Military 
discipline. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 

Poughkeepaste, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 


Nesar Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.” Graduates enter 
any universtty. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rezvy. H. D. Roprnson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rev. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo F. 
Seymour, §.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPEBIOB. 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 


Of Texas, Mexico, Arizona, and California are 
quickly and comfortably reached via the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s SUNSETROUTE. Daily 
through service from New Orleans to San F'ran- 
cisco, via Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, and 
Los Angeles. Special semi weekly service, 
SUNSET LIMITED from New Orleats Mon. 
days and Thursdays, composed of Buffet Smok- 
ing Car, containing Bath Room and Barber 
Shop, Drawing Room Compartment Car, regu- 
lar Pullman Sleepers, and Dining Car (meals 
a la carte), all of the latest design and most lux- 
uriously appointed. Direct connections made at 
New Orleans from all points North and Hast. 
Detailed information cheerfully fifrnished by 
W. G. Neimyer, G. W. A. So. Pac. Co., 238 
Clark St., Chicago. 


A Combination Set of the Prayer Book and 
Hymnal, valued at $5.00, handsomely bound and 
printed on India Paper,will be sent free to any 
subscriber sending two new paid-in-advance 
subscriptions to Tus Livine Cuurcn, plus 20 
cents for carriage 
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AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
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Le ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ORCESTERSHIRE- 


It has more Imitations 
than any other brand 
ever produced. 


Jahn Duncan's Sons, Ag'ts., New York. 


Winter SUNSHINE, 
FAancies:\.scspeores 


Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


an Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


TRAVEL VIA ONE OF THE 


outhern 


Pacific Co’s 
THREE ROUTES 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to prircipal Pacific 


Coast points that read going via a’ vy of the Southern 


Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on Sale at all important railway stations. 


Personally Conducted) Tourist Excursions via all 
three routes from principal railway centres. 


Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 


Write for information to 


E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., S. P. Co,, 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. G. NEIMYER, Gen. Western Agt., S. P. Co., 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 


Best Line Aung 


to 


Puget Sound — 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


| Good Wife! You Need 


the Living Church 


Suggetsions for Christmas 


A CONVENIENT writing tablet is Jesigned to fit 
in a'trunk,where it takes up no perceptible space, 
and fulfills all the requirements of a well- 
equipped desk. A board 25 by 15 inches 
is used for the foundation, covered on both 
sides by a medium shade of green felt. 1Meas- 
uring from the middle to the lower left hand 
side is an oblong blotting pad, held in place by 
straps of elastic or ribbon. Halfway between 
this and the right hand edge is a pocket of felt 
holding a pad. In the centre, near the top, isa 
long, narrow strip of felt held in place and di- 
vided into loops by small brass-headed tacks. 
The loops are just large enough to hold pen, pen- 
cil, knife, and eraser. A traveler’s inkstand is 
secured to the upper right-hand corner, and in 
various other places are arranged a pen-wiper, 
calendar, and stamp case. Two pockets of felt, 
tavked to both ends of the board, hold a supply 
of paper and envelopes, and fold over upon the 
board. The edges of all pockets are pinked, and 
all fastenings made with the aid of the small 
gilt-headed tacks. 


A CASE for trunk tags was composed of two 
pieces of cardboard four and a half inches long, 
rounded on one end, both sides covered with 
linen overhanéed together. These two pieces 
were joined, leaving the upper end open. One 
side was embroidered, and the case contained 
half a dozen tags—and trnnk tags in the case of 
a journey prove very useful. A case of yellow 
linen had a design of yellow daisies with brown 
centres, and one of blue bore a sprig of ho ly. 


‘‘A BACHELOR'S pincushion” consists of a little 
china doll, around whose waist a large, round 
cushion is fastened. The doll appears to be 
standing waist-high in a cushion. Any color of 
silk may be used, and a frill of lace might cover 
the cushion. 

AUTOGRAPH Spoons —A perfectly plaia sur- 
face, either on the handle or in the bowl of the 
spoon, is necessary for the autograph etching. 
Clean the surface thoroughly with silicon or 
whiting, and dip the spoon into a solution made 
by meltinga little pure white wax in a porcelain 
bowl] set in a pan of hot water; add slowly a lit- 
tle less than one-half the weight of powdered 
gum mastic, stirring all the time. Drain the 
solution from the spoon, and when nearly ccol 
and hard dust on some whiting. Upon this white 
surface any one may write with a pencil. Next 
goover the penciled lines with a needle bound 
firmly toa handle, laying bare the surface of the 
silver or gold. Immerse only the portion of the 
spoon protected by the wax in a bath composed 
of one part of nitric acid to three parts of by- 
drochloric acid, and four parts water, and allow 
it to remain long enough for the acid to eat into 
the exposed linesof the writing. By removing 
from time to time for examination, and rinsing 
in water, the depth of the etching on the spoon 
may be determined. After washing well remove 
the wax with ether, and polish with whiting 
and chamois skin. Great care must be exercised 
not to allow the acids to touch the tHngers or 
clothing, as they are deadly poisons, and will 
burn worse than hot iron. 
kept in glass stoppered bottles, and applied out 
of doors to avoid accidents. When purchasing 
the acids from your druggist ask him to tell you 
exactly how to use them so that all danger from 
possible accident may be guarded against. 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 


|Horsford’s Acid Phosphate} 


Quiets the nerves, relieves the tired 
f and confused condition of the brain, § 
f and induces refreshing sleep. 
: Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


The acids should be 
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Brain Workers 


Business men and students require 
a food which, while of the very high- 
est nutrition, is palatable and easily 
digested. Mind and body are 
accounted entirely distinct. Yet, 


that which best nourishes the one is 
the best aliment for the other. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


chiefly glufen phosphates, is the 


ideal food for this class of people. 
Ask your grocer for our booklet which tells 
many dainty and hearty ways of cooking it. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ONE | HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
a inZ can bemadeona Lawton 
= Sim plex Printer. No wash- 
ze ing. No wetting of paper. 

Send for circulars and sam ples 
of work. 


LAWTON & & CO. 


Agents wan ed. 


30 Vesey St,, New York. 
*? 52 Dearborn Street, Chicaso, 


Pettijohn’s "aaa 


FOOD — 
CARRIAGE BUYER 


CAN SAVE MONEY. 

We are the largest 

Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 

ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables and Fruits, (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
trees), apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


Gail Borden 2®EST INFANT FooD. 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


PROGRESSIVE, PUSHING PHOPLE ; 


demand up-to-date railroad train service. Two 
fast trains leave Minneapolis and St. Paul 
daily, via Wisconsio Central Lines, for Milwau- 
kee, Chicago, and Eastern and Southern points, 


-elegantly equipped with Sleeping, Dining, Cafe, 


and Parlor Cars. Ask your nearest ticket 
agent for further information. Jas. C. Ponp, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


L} For Fineand |. 
Medium Writ- 
ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E. F., 601 B. He 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Stub Points=1008, 1071, 1083. 


i i , cf 
For Vertical Writing= 1045 ; 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series-1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive oil soap. 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 


TARRANT’S SELTZRR APERIENT 


Aids digestion. clears the head, and incresses energy. / t 
ali felons 50c. and $1 


UBBER STAMPS... 


AND SOLID RUBBER ve 
d , Self-Inkers, Numberers. Ss, 
<i beter, Check Perforators, Etc., Etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Alfred Mfg. Works, = Chicago. 


“BREVITY IS THE SOUL 
OF WIT.”’ 


SAPOLIO 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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Hew Wear’s Eve 


ai HE night is starry, bright, and clear, 
With moonlight glimmering on the snow; 

And midnight winds, with voices lo ’ 
Sing dirges for the dying year, 


low. 


Old Year, I pray we part as friends | 
Sincerely we can say “ Adieu!” 


Remembering all the solemn past, 
Its lessons treasured in the hea 


t 
act our part 
ur last. 
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MEMORIALS 


In Gold, Silver, Brass or 
Bronze; also in Marble 
Wood. Stained Glass 
Windows. Lstimates on 
application. 


Spaulding & Co., us. 


SILVERSMITHS, &c., 
Jackson Blvd. and State Street, Chicago, Ill, 


or 


Educational 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home School, Washington, D.C, 


Mrs. LavRA OSBORNE TALBOTT will receive a limited 
number of young ladies in her Home School, for special 
courses Of{ nstruction. Terms, from 30 to 50 dollars per 
month. Highest references. 

Address 1445 Huntington Place, Washington, D.C. 


| 


ILLINOIS 


St Mary's School, Knoxville, Ill 


Now in Its Thirty-second Year. 
Prominent families in many States, during a quarter of 
a century, have been patrons of this institution. Students 
are received at any time when there is a vacaney. Escort 
is furnished from Chicago without charge. Addiress, 
Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, Rector. 


Waterman Hall, Sycamore, Ill, 


THE CHI0AgO DIOCESAN SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Opened September 18th, 1889. Bishop McLaren, D.D., 
D.C.L., President of the Board of Trustees. Board and 
tuition, 300 per school year. Address the Rey. B. F. 
FLEETWOOD, 8.T.D., Rector, Sycamore, Ill. 


St. Alban’s Academy, 


Knoxville, Ill. 
A Classical and Military Boarding School for Boys of all 
ages. Gymnastic training and athletic sports. 
A. H. Noyes Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sb EE Re A A aE a ae aE a AE A aE a A aE ae A ae a a AE RE ae 


The Cambridge School f°% 


GIRLS 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
aims to develop the best type of womanhood that 
refinement and intellectual training can produce. 
The ideal is the highest, and no deiadl is too small 
for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. Ar- 
thur Gilman. Each course is suited to the pupil, and 
not the pupil to the course, and the pupils are pro- 
vided with such careful and kindly attention as a 
mother desires for a daughter when away from home 


The Manual describes the school. 
No 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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NEW YORK—STATE 


64th 
year. 


Riverview Academy 
Overlooks the Hudson. 


J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Prin., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss C, E, Mason's School for Girls 


The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Advantages 
of N.Y. City. Graduates students. Prepares for College. 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Prin. Send for Cat. I. 


VIRGINIA 


Episcopal High School of Virginia, 
Near Alexandria. 
For Boys. Sixty-first year. Illustrated catalogue sent 


on application. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Principal. 


MONUMENTS 


Now is the time to discuss the 
erection of Artistic Memorials, 

_ Photographs submitted, on request, 
Churchly designs recently completed, 


J, & R, LAMB, 


59 CARMINE ST,, 
NEW YORK. 


CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


English Stained Glass Windows 


Made by John Hardman & Co., 
London and Birmingham. 


American Mosaic Glass Windows, 
Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST TWENTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Educational 


WISCONSIN 


Racine College Grammar School, 


“The school that makes manly boys.’”’ Graduates ente) 
any university. Diploma admits to Universities of Michi 
gan and Wisconsin. Address 

Rev. H. D. Ropinson, Warden, Racine, Wis. 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


A school for girls, under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. The twenty-ninth year begins September 21, 1889. 
references: Rt. Rey. I. L. Nicholson, D. D., Milwaukee; 
Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, D.D., Chicago; Rt. Rev. Geo. F. 
Seymour, S.T.D., Springfield; David B. Lyman, Esq. Chi- 
cago: W. D. Kerfoot, Esq., Chicago. Address, 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


THE DARLINGTON HYMNAL. 


“Destined to be the most popular Hymnal ever placed be- 
fore the public.”—Bishop’s Letter, Louisville. Ky. 


With Complete Communion Service, only 75 cents. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Bible House, New York 


The Living Church 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, Proprietor. 


Publication Office, 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
$2.00 a Year, if Paid in Advance; 
After, 60 Days, $2.50. 


(TO THE CLERGY, 81.50.) 


Entered in the Chicago Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


Single Copies, Five Cents, on sale at the New Yorx 
Church Book Stores of James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Thomas Whittaker, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., andCrothers & Korth. In Chicago, at A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s. In Philadelphia, at John J. McVey’s, 39 N. 
13th st., and Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 103 S. 15th st. In 
Boston, at Damrell & Upham’s, 283 Washington st. 
In Baltimore, at E. Allen Lycett’s, 9 E. Lexington st 
In Brooklyn, at F. H. Johnson’s, 15 Flatbush ave. 
In Washington, D. C., at W. H. Morrison’s Son, 1326 
F. st., N. W. i 

ADVERTISING RATES.—Twenty-five cents a line. 
agate measure (14 lines to the inch), without specified 
position. Notices of Deaths free. Marriage Notices, 
one dollar; Obituary Notices, Resolutions, Appeals 
and similar matter, three cents a word, prepaid. 
Liberal discounts for continued insertions. No ad- 
vertisement will be counted less than five lines. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—A subscriber desiring to dis- 
continue the paper, must remit the amount due for 
the time it has been sent. 

FOREIGN.—To subscribers in the Postal Union, the 
price is 12 shillings; to the clergy, 10 shillings. 

EXxCHANGE.—When payment is made by check, ex- 
cept on the banks in the great cities, ten cents must 
be added for ezcnuvge. 

REMITTANCES.—Should be by check, postal or ex- 
press order. Currency is sent at sender’s risk. 

RECEIPTS.—No written receipt is needed; if de- 
sired, stamp must be sent. Change of label should 
{ndicate within two weeks the receipt of remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDREss.—Subscribers should name 
not only the new address, but also the old. 


NEW TOURIST SLEEPING CAR LINE 
To Boston via the Wabash 


December 14th the Wabash inaugurated a 
weekly line of tourist sleepers between Chicago 
and Boston. The tourist sleeper will leave 
Chicago every Thursday at 12:02 noon, on the 
famous Continental Limited, and arrive Boston 
5:50 Friday evening. Berth rate, Chicago to 
Boston, $2.00. Berths reserved in advance. 
Ticket Office, 97 Adams st., Chicago. 


CHAS, 6. BLAKE & C0. 


720 Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Monuments 


Celtic Crosses a Specialty. 


Send for our ‘Help in the Selec- 
tion of a Monument.” Sent Free. 


Also High-Crade STAINED-GLASS 


DR. HILLIS’ 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Appear in every Monday's issue of the B ooklyn. D rily 

HBagle. Sub-cription price. $1 50 per year. postpaid. 
Jn addition to Plymouth Church sermons are reports 

e pa of the leading clergymen of Gre ter New 
ork. 


70 Fifth Ayenue, New York. 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, 
Choir Vestments, 
Embroideries and Materials, 
Custom Made Clerical Clothing 


WINDOWS, 


CHURC FURNITURE. 


R. G. GEISSLER, 2% Marble and Metal Work. 
56 West 8th St. (rear 6 h Ave.). New York. 


LUMINOUS PRISM Cu., Successors to 


GEO. E. ANDROVETTE & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 


27-29 South Clinton Street, - - Chicago, I. 


HVRCH @ ree 


J 2)F VRNITURE Ex: 240W27 Sev.NEW YORK. 


Ghurch Cushions. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our free 
book. Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CHURCH. 
Memorials. Supplies. . 


THE COX SONS & BUCKLEY CO. 


Cburch Furnishers and Decorators. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City. 


HURCH ARCHITECT, 


JOHN SUTCLIFFE, 
218 La Salle Street, - Chicago 


ST. AGNES’ GUILD, 


Calvary church, Chicago, solicits orders for Eucharistic 
Vestments, Cassocks, Cottas, Girdles, Altar Hangings, and 
Linens, Choir Vestments, Fringe for Stoles, etc. 

Address, Rey. WM. B. HAMILTON, REOTOR, 
938 Park Ave., Chicago. — 
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Notes of the World’s Progress 


EWS FROM SOUTH AFRICA THE 
past week has not been of a na- 
ture to cause grea‘er anxiety in 
England, yet preparations for a 

forceful campaign are still proceeding, 
with a vigor indicating a realization that 
full military strength may be necessarily 
called into requisition before peace is 
again proclaimed. Nearly all the colonies 
of England are tendering men and muni- 
tions, and men of every station in life are 
volunteering with enthusiasm. In Lord 
Roberts who will be given entire charge of 
the situation, great confidence is placed. 
He will call into service bodies of native I - 
dian troops, although it will not be thought 
wise to reduce seriously the number of troops 
in that colony. News emanating from Boer 
sources expresses contentment with the sit- 
uation, and an offer of peace on Boer terms, 


' which England, of course, will not consider. 


The real strength and resisting power of 
the Boers has not yet been encountered, as 
so far the campaign has been conducted in 
British territory. 
NCREASING AFRICAN COLONIZA- 
tion is leading interested governments 
into investigations to determine what can 
be done to overcome unhealthy conditions. 
In India, Great Britain has partially solved 
the problem by improving sanitation, and 
building roomy and airy dwelling places; 
but in Africa the deadly malaria of the 
coast regions bars the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Major D)nald Ross who had charge 
of the recent malaria mission to Sierra 
Leone, reports that the mosquito is largely 
responsible for the communication of ma- 
larial poison, and that these pests can be ex- 
terminated by draining pools in which they 
breed; all of which seems extremely sim- 
ple and of incalculable benefit, provided the 
project can be successfully carried out. The 
German government has engaged the serv- 
ices of Dr. Koch, of ‘‘lymph” fame, to exper- 
iment and discover, if possible, an anti-tox- 
ine that will counteract malarial effects. 
Dr. Koch is now in Africa experimenting 
with a number of apes, and seems reasona- 
bly certain of attaining his object. 
Baa, ee 
HE NEED OF MORE STRINGENT 
immigrant laws may be met with Con- 
gressional action. Late reports of the Im- 
migration Bureau show an influx of a class 
of people who do not possess the requisites of 
good citizenship, and are deficient in quali- 
ties which should be found in all who come 
to our shores to abide permanently. The 
time has long since passed when European 
cheap labor should be permitted to come 
into the country to congest the labor market. 
The majority of immigrants are below grade 
in their own countries, and can only reduce 
the American standard of population. It is 
true that present protective measures are 
doing much, but greater restrictions are 
needed. The question of politics should be 
entirely.eliminated, and the matter faced 
from a strict standpoint of national good. 


QUESTION WHICH CAN HARDLY 
be settled by Congress without creating 
dissatisfaction, is that of regulating traffic 
between the United States and Puerto Rico. 
Being now an American possession, the log- 
ical conclusion is that there should be no 
duty on imports from the island, but this 
view, does not meet with the approval 
of the League of Domestic Producers. In 
his message to Congress, the President 
recommends the abolishment of customs tar- 
iffs, and free entry of Puarto Rican pro- 
ducts to American markets. Should this be 
done, the interests affected would be prin- 
cipally sugar and tobacco. The question is 
a broad one, as it may eventually involve 
Cuba and the Philippines. In the case of 
the latter, there being little need of protec- 
tion by reason of industrial conditions, it is 
held that no tariff barriers need be placed, 
particularly as discrimination against other 
nations might result in embarrassment to 
our trade with China. 
ees 
UBA, PUERTO RICO, HAWAII, AND 
the Philippines afford a market to the 
United States, provided this country is able 
to supply the normal demand for foreign 
products, amounting to $100,000,000 annual- 
ly. This estimate is based on their actual 
consumption in past years, and the proba- 
bilities are that the future will greatly in- 
crease the trade. The Bureau of Statistics 
has prepared tables showing that $26,000.- 
000 worth of flour, shoes, leather, flax, woolen 
blankets, corn, iron, and other leading com- 
modities were sent from Spain to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines in 1896, 
During the same period, the exports to 
Puerto Rico from Spain amounted to $7,268,- 
498, while those to the Philippines were 
$7,403,047, 
ee 
HE BATTLE IN MILWAUKEE OVER 
the matter of extending the franchise of 
the street railway company is attracting 
considerable outside attention. Asin other 
cities, Milwaukee traction officials evidently 
considered it a legitimate proposition to se- 
cure all favors from the city in exchange for 
as little compensation as possible, and it is 
said that in an endeavor to achieve this end, 
money was used in an illegitimate manner. 
At any rate, a majority of aldermen voted 
to grant the franchise, and a citizen has 
now brought suit against city and railway 
Officials enjoining them from entering into 
the proposed contract. Under a recent de- 
cision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, a tax 
payer has the privilege of bringing such a 
suif to protect. his rights, and the rights of 
all other tax payers, when public officials 
neglect to protect them. This being the 
first suit brought since the decision, its out- 
come will be awaited with a great deal of 
interest. ee 
eS ee 
PROPOS OF STREET RAILROADS, 
the situation in Chicago is unique. At 
the present time an edifying spectacle is 


presented of a corporation defying the city 
authorities, and refusing to pay compensa- 
tion for the most valuable franchise ever 
conferred upon a street railway company. 
The Union Loop Company controls the down- 
town structure upon which all elevated 
roads are dependent for reaching the centre 
of the city. When the Council granted the 
franchise, the latter contained a compensa- 
tion clause, and as the city refused to permit 
the Loop Company to make bridge connec- 
tions with department stores, the company 
claims the terms of the franchise are nulli- 
fied, and will not pay up. But the city bids 
fair to win out,and may compel the compa- 
nies to act honorably. The street railway 
companies of Chicago, with few exceptions, 
have considered the city legitimate prey, 
and have resorted to methods which would 
be shunned by honorable business men. 


ao Son 


PROPOSITION OF FAR-RHACHING 
importance was presented last week to 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, be- 
ing the result of the proposed new classiti- 
cation of freight rates. Complaining ship- 
pers are represented by former Attorney- 
General Monnett, of Ohio, whose adminis- 
tration was characterized by sharp attacks 
on trusts. The shippers petition the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to request the 
Attorney-General to bring action against the 
Official Classification Committee, for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-trust law. The com- 
mittee is a body created by about sixty rail- 
roads, and it isheld that under the decision 
abolishing the Joint Traffic Association, 
any agreement as to c’a‘s fication of freight 
is illegal. Under the proposed new classifica- 
tion, freights would be greatly increased— 
from $10 to $36 per car between New York 
and Chicago. On less than carload lots the 
increase is much greater, 
— I 
ONSIDERABLE ATTENTION IS BE- 
ing paid by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson to the development of agricultural 
resources of new possessions, particularly of 
Puerto Rico. The fact that the United 
States is a heavy importer of tropical pro- 
ducts, leads to a query as to whether or not 
a great amount cannot be raised in our own 
territory,now extended over the globe from 
the Arctic circle to a point three degrees 
north of the Equator. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, our importations of rubber 
amounted to $31,875,000. and it is believed 
this can be successfully and profitably pro- 
duced in Puerto Rico and the Philippines. 
The matter is now in the experimental 
stage. It is the intention of the Secretary 
to have 100,000 plants started, and push the 
enterprise with vigor. Congress will be 
asked for appropriations for experimental 
stations in Puerto Rico, the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, which will be under the 
direction of scientific agriculturists who will 
demonstrate what can best be produced, and 
instruct the natives as to the best methods 
of production, 
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The News of the Church : 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


THE UNITED OFFERING 


4 PAPER READ AT A MEETING OF THE 
WOMAN'S AUXILIARY, LOS ANGELES, 
BY MKS, EUNICE FINCH 
HE UNITED OFFERING is an offering of 
mouey every three years from all the dioc- 
esan branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary, to be 
used for some needed object in connection with 
the work of the Board of Missions. Mite boxes 
for this Unitea Offering are distributed through- 
out the Auxiliary during the three years pre- 
ceding the triennial meeting, and the collection 
from these boxes must be over and above all 
other contributions and work undertaken by the 
Auxiliary. 

As we in our parishes make one great offering 
each Easter, so once in every three years the 
Woman’s Auxiliary makes one also. It has a 
service and meeting at tne time, and in the city 
where the General Convention 1eets, and it is 
the earnest desire of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
that each and every woman communicant have 
a part in this great L'riennial Offering. Many of 
Our women look at the little blue boxes and say: 
“Oh! that is such a small way to give. Too 
small forme. I am interested in larger things.” 
I think the reason why so many women lack in- 
terest in this subjecv, is because they lack 
knowledge. They know very little about the 
Unitea Offering, therefore they have no inter- 
est. In order to find out just how much thereis 
in this subject, we must look backward for a 
littie time. Let us go back ten years and see 
what we have done in this line of work, 

In 1889, just ten years ago, our United Offering 
Was made in New York city, and amounted to 
$2,000. One half of this sum was given to 
build a church at Anvik, Alaska. That little 
seed that we planted beside the great Yukon 
River ten years ago has grown toa sturdy tree 
and is bearing fruit. At Christ church, Anvik, 
Alaska, they now havea branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, with president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, just as we have here, and last year they 
sent down from that icy region an ermine bag 
holding $136 25 in gold nuggets, to be laid on 
Goa’s altar for missions. ‘Ihe other half was 
used to send a missionary to Japan. 

No one can estimate the amount of good that 
$2,000 has done, and is doing, in carrying the 
glad tidings to those.who are sitting in darkness 
in Alaska and Japan. We rejoiced that we had 
been able to doso much. Yet we were not sat- 
istied; we wished to make a greater cffcring, so 
the little boxes were sent out again to gather up 
the pennies for the Unived Offering to be made 
three years later. When we gathered in Balti- 
more, at the triennial meeting in 1892, to thank 
Gwd for allthat he had enabled us to do, we 
found that our offering amounted to $20,000, 
which was given to the Enrollment Fund to be 
used in the cause of missions. From $2,000 to 
$20 000in three years is rapid growth, still we 
were not satisfied. 

It was then decided that the next United Offer- 
ing, to be presented in 1895,should We used for the 
endowment of the episcopate in a missionary 
jurisdiction. This would take $50,000. Could we 
do it? Could we step from $20,000 to $50,000 in 
three years? We resolved to try, and again the 
little boxes were started on their journey all 
over the country to gather up the pennies. In 
every diocese throughout the Cnurch earnest 
Auxiliary women went to work to do what they 
could to raise this large sum, and as the pennies 
dropped into the boxes, prayers were said that 
our work might not fail, that God’s blessing 
might be upon the workers and the work. 

October 8, 1895, was the time when this great 
offering was to be made. As the time drew near, 
many hearts were anxious, lest we fail to reach 
this great sum. At 9:30 in the morning, Oct. 3, 
1895, a great company of women might have been 
seen going into Christ church, St. Paul. From 
East and West, from North and South, came 


these women, all bringing gifts. After a great 
united service of praise and thanksgiving, their 
gifts were carried to the altar to be offered to 
Almighty God; and when these women saw the 
great alms-bason glittering with gold and purple 
and scarlet, heaped up and overflowing, joyful 
enthusiasm rose high, and fear, discouragement, 
and anxiety vanished. When the great sum 
was counted, we found we had given $54,000, the 
largest gift for missions ever laid upon God’s al- 
tar. All this came from many self-denials and 
conscientious systematic giving to secure for all 
time a missionary bishop for the poorest and 
weakest and least remembered of all Christ’s 
flock upon earth. 

We only stopped for one moment to return 
joyful thanks to Him who had enabled us to ac- 
complish this great result. Then we turned our 
attention to our friends, the little blue boxes, 
telling them that once more they must journey 
into every diocese of the American Church, 
gleaning the pennies for the United Offering of 
1898, to be made in Washington, D. C., and to be 
a gift from the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions, to be used in the training and sup- 
port of women in missionary fields, This object 
seemed to appeal to every woman interested in 
missionary work; so we determined that the 
offering of 1898 snould be, with God’s help, much 
larger than any we had yet made, 


However scattered we may be, however sep- 
arated by land or sea, however varied our orai- 
nary gifts of money or service, once in three 
years the members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
feel that they are one in aim and in organization, 
truly united and drawn together. Hach branch 
may feel itself feeble and isolated, as it struggles 
on alone through all the three slowly passing 
years; but when the triennial meeting comes 
and the United Offering is made, it realizes the 
strength and unity of the whole body, and goes 
back again to take up duty with fresh energy 
and courage, and renewed faith and hope. 


Three years had rolled away, and the time 
had come for the United Offering at Washing- 
ton. Some of us had the great privilege of be- 
ing with that throng of women who gathered 
there five thousand strong with their precious 
gifts. I am sure all Auxiliary women were 
there in spirit on that day of days when the 
great offering was laid upon the altar. This 
time the golden alms bason, given by Mother 
Eogland to her daugbter America, was not 
large enough to hold the precicus gifts. Many 
other basons were filled. As the Bishop pre- 
sented the loaded basons, the choir of vested 
women joined the great congregation in singing 
the doxology. It has been said by one who was 
present that nothing in the history of mission 
work has excelled the reverent enthusiasm 
with which the women of the Church presented 
this largest of all their offerings, the fruit of 
devored, consecrated, and self-sacrificing labor 
for the spread of the kingdom of Christ. It took 
the united strength of two clergymen to carry 
the alms out of the church, and it took the 
treasurer of the Board of Missions, with one 
man to assist him, four hours to count the great 
sum, and then we found that we had given $82,- 
000. We now see that the Woman’s Auxiliary 
has given in ten years, $160,000 over and above 
all other contributions of money and boxes. 


Only our Heavenly Father can tell how much 
good this money has done, and is doing, flowing 
out into the dark places of the earth carrying 
the Gospel. And to us who have had the small- 
est part in this will come a blessing, for we 
know our dear Lord said: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

But we must not linger in the past. Wenow 
have to do with the present, to make ready for 
the next triennial meeting, to be held in 1901, in 
San Francisco, where the next United Offering 
is to be made. This offering will be divided into 
equal parts, each of our missionary bishops 
to receive one part, and one part to be given 


to the Colored Commission, to be used among 
the colored people in the South. 

In October, 1901, if we look toward the Hast, 
we will see a great procession of Auxiliary 
women, filled with enthusiasm and laden with 
many gifts, starting from the Atlantic and the 
Gulf States. As they march westward across 
the continent, each diocesan branch from the 
Northwestern, the Middle, and the Rocky 
Mountain States will fall into line, and they 
will come marching across the Rocky Mountains 
like a great army, never halting until they 
reach this Golden State where they are to pre- 
sent their gifts on God’s altar at San Francisco. 
Then turning our eyes toward the Pacific sea, 
we will see great, ships entering the Golden 
Gate bringing representatives of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary from Japan, China, Africa, and Alas- 
ka, all bearing gifts to lay upon the same altar. 

Now the question comes, will we be ‘ready to 
take our place in that great procession? If so, 
we must be up and doing. Nearly one year has 
slipped away, and I am afraid we have done 
very little. Wnless we make good use of the 
little blue boxes, we will surely lag behind, 

Last year our diocesan branch was only two 
years old, yet how glad and happy we were that 
we could send $413 to that great offering in 
Washington. We will be three years older in 
1901, and surely on our fifth birthday will give 
at least one thousand golden dollars. In our 
young diocese we all know there are few rich 
women who will be moved to give a large offer- 
ing to this cause. Most of the women through- 
out the diocese are just like ourselves here in 
St. Paul’s parish, some very poor in this world’s 
goods, none very rich. 

I tell you, my friends, only regular daily con- 
secrated giving can do this great work that is at 
our door for us to do. If we will take pencil 
and paper and do a little arithmetic, we will 
find that if one woman will drop one penny into 
the little blue box every day for three years, 
she will have $11, and if one hundred women go 
and do likewise, we shall have $1,100. If one 
thousand women will each drop one penny 
every week into the little blue box, we shall 
have $1,560. There is great power in the al- 
mighty cent as well as in the . lmighty dollar, 
You see we can, if we will, carry one thousand 
golden dollars to San Francisco in i901, our fifth 
birthday. 

Could every woman communicant in this dio- 
cese have a little part in the United Offering to 
be presented in 1901, what a blessing it would 
bring to the diocese. Alas! many women do net 
even know thereis to be such an offering. Let 
us who do know tell them. Let an earnest 
woman, full of missionary zeal, take the boxes 
and scatter them far and wide. Let her keep 
her eye on them, and a prayer in her heart for 
them, until the time for the ingathering. And 
every day when the clock strikes twelve, let us 
all remember to say the midday prayer. 


The Sunday School 


The December meeting of the Sunday School 
Institute of Washington was made specially in- 
teresting by a lecture on missions in China, by 
the Rey. J. Addison Ingle, now spending his va- 
cation in this vicinity. It was illustrated by 
beautiful views, collected by Mr. Ingle in 
China. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Baltimore Local Council 


The December meeting was held Dec. 5th, in 
Henshaw memorial church, Baltimore. ‘*Meth- 
ods of Brotherhood work’’ were discussed by 
Mr. H. C. Turnbull, Jr., of Towson, and Mr. R. 
C. Morris, of Elkridge. 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Daniel M. Murray; vice-president, William E. 
Bonn; secretary-treasurer, Edmund D. Smart; 


The following officers 


bia 
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recorder, Harry. L. Hyde; executive committee, 
H. C. Turnbull, W. w. Chipchase, George M. 
Kimberley, R. C. Morris, Wm. B. Hurst, and 
Geo. B. Oliver. 


St. Paul’s Chapter, Washington 


On the 28th Sunday in Advent, at the even- 
ing service in St. Paul’s church, the parish 
chapter celebrated its 10th anniversary. After 
choral Evensong, the rector, the Rev. Alfred 
Harding, gave a brief account of this, the first 
chapter of the Brotherhood in Wasbington, and 
of its faithful work, especially in bringing an 
increasing number of men to the Church sery- 
ices ard to the Bible class. The sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. R. P. Williams. 


Daughters of the King 
The Buffalo, W. N. Y., Chapters 


A special meeting was held at the See House,on 
Dec. 7th, to welcome Miss Elizabeth L. Ryerson, 
the general secretary of the order. Although 
the evening was a stormy one, about 60 were in 
attendance. The meeting was opened by singing 
the Daughters’ Hymn, ‘Lord, speak to me,”’ fol- 
lowed by the Creed and prayers of the order, 
offered by the Bishop. Miss Ryerson explained 
the character and aims of the order. It is carry- 
ing on the same work amongst women which the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood does among men, and 
with a still greater prospect of success. She 
spoke of the establishment of the order in Eng- 
land, and of the favor with which it has already 
been received there. Chapters have also been 
formed in Australia and the West Indies, as well 
as throughout the United States and in Canada. 
The entire membership is now nearly 12,000. 
The Bishop of the diocese expressed his hearty 
approval of the order and its work, and his de- 
sire that it may be extended in his diocese. 


‘Canada 
Diocese of Toronto 


Provost Welch, of Trinity College, has been 
appointed rector of St. James’ cathedral, Toron- 
to. By the recent census, the membership in 
that city of the Church of England, is shown to 
be larger by about 800 than any of the denomina- 
tions. The semi-annual meeting of the diocesan 
board of the Woman’s Auxiliary was held at 
Uxbridge. The Rev. W. J. Garton, of Rupert’s 
Land, gave an address. A planof collecting has 
been very warmly taken upinSt. James’ parish, 
Orillia, by which it is hoped to raise $1,000 for 
the Haster offering. The organ in St. James’ 
church is being much improved, The congrega- 
tion of the church at Midland have given up 
$100 of their grant from the mission fund, A 
number of Church workers in the city of Toron- 
to, have offered to assist the mission board by 
visiting country parishes and missions during 
the winter and pleading the cause of the mis- 
sion fund. - The Bishop conducted the dedica- 
tory service in Toronto, Dec. 10th, when the 
bronze tablet to the memory of the officers and 
men of the Batttleford column, who fell in the 
campaign of 1885, was unveiled. Lord Minto, 
the Governor General, and an immense crowd 
were present, There was profound feeling 
when the thousands present joined in the spec- 
ial prayer for protection for the troops now en- 
gaged in war. 


Diocese of Niagara 


Bishop Du Moulin held an ordination in St. 
Luke’s church, Hamilton, Nov. 30th, and 
preached in the evening to the local chapter of 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood in Curist church 
cathedral. The new organ in St. James’,Guelph, 
was used for the first time on Advent Sunday. 
The rural deanery of Lincoln and Welland held 
a meeting in St. James’ church, Merritton, Dec. 
6th. The Rey. Robert Ker received a kind wel- 
come on taking his place for the first time as 
rural dean, The re-opening of the old historic 
church, St. Luke’s, Burlington, after its restor- 
ation, excited much interest. The Bishop 
preached morning and evening. The congrega- 

‘tions wére so great many-had to go away. It is 


- meeting of synod in May or June. 


Che Living Church 


expected that nearly all the debt of $1,000 for 
the restoration will be paid at once. 


Diocese of Huron 


The Bishop held an ordination on St. Thomas’ 
Day in St. Paul’s cathedral, London, when a 
number of deacons were advanced to the priest- 
hood. The special services held in Christ 
church, London, conducted by the Rev. T, A. 
Wright, of Brantford, were very helpful. The 
Western University, London, has received a fur- 
ther donation of $50 from Colonel Leys. St. 
John’s church, Preston, has had several im- 
provements made lately. A branch of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary has been organized in connection 
with St. John’s pirish, London Township. 


Diocese of Ottawa 


In order to obtain the legacy of $5,000 be- 
queathed to the Widows and Orphans Fund of 
the diocese, by the late Robert Hamilton, of 
Quebec, it was necessary within a given period 
to collect another $5,000. Of this sum $4,500 
has already been obtained. Nearly $1,000 was 
given by Christ church cathedral, and St. 
George’s, Ottawa. Four new branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary were reported tb have been 
organized, at the monthly meeting of the dioces- 
an board, Déc. 4th. A gocd deal of business was 
brought forward at the last meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Committee in Ottawa. There was a pro- 
posal after reading the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
fund committees’ report, to grade pensions to 
widows on the basisof the private income. Sey- 
eral amendments to the canons regulating the 
superannuation fund were proposed. The new 
church at Vernon is nearly completed. St. Aug- 
ustine’s church at Canterbury was consecrated 
by Bishop Hamilton, Dec. 3d, as it has been en- 
tirely freed from debt. 


Diocese of Ontario 


Great satisfaction is expressed at the liberal 
offerings throughout the diocese to the diocesan 
augmentation fund. In the mission of Roslin 
$1,249 was subscribed for the purpose. At the 
meeting of the Executive Committee in Novem- 
ber, Archbishop Lewis read a letter in which he 
expressed his intention of resigning the see of 
Ontario either at or immediately after the next 
A committee 
was appointed to consider ways and means of 
making a provision for the Archbishop after his 
retirement. He was the first Anglican Bishop 
consecrated in Canada. The consecration took 
place in St. George’s cathedral, Kingston, in 
March, 1862. 


Diocese of Quebec 


- The annual meeting of St. Francis District 
Association took place Dee. 5th, at Sherbrooke. 
The Bishop was present, and the Bishop of Al- 
goma, formerly rector of St. Peter’s church, 
Sherbrooke, also. The St. Francis deanery 
board met the following day. Bishop Dunn had 
a number of Confirmations in the township in 
December. He presided at the last meeting of 
the Central Board:of the Church society. It was 
then announced that the legacy of $24,000, be- 
queathed by the late Hon, E. J. Price to various 
Church objects, had been handed over free of 
duty, Mr. W. Price having piid the government 
succession duty amounting to $2,400. The resig. 
nation of the office of principal of Bishops’ Co!- 
lege, Lennoxville, by Dr. Adams, has been re- 
ceived by the authorities. Dr. Adams, who is 
now in England, has improved in health, but 
fears he will not be able to return to his work. 


Diocese of Fredericton 


There was a Confirmation at Marysville in the 
new church, by Bishop Kingdon, Dec. 2d. On 
behalf of the children’s mission fund a special 
appeal was read in all the Sunday schools in the 
diocese on the 1st Sunday in Advent, in which 
attention was drawn tothe needs of the counties 
of Restigouche, Albert, and Gloucester. Copies 
of the appeal were distributed to the children. 


Diocese of Rupert’s Land 


The new rector of St. Luke’s church, Fort 
Rouge, Winnipeg, entered on his charge on the 
1st Sunday in Advent. The ceremony of induc- 
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tion was performed by the dean of Rupert’s: 
Land, in the absence of Archbishop Machray. 
The new church at Pilot Mound was consecrated 
recently by the Archbishop. Dean O’Meara who 
has lately returned from a trip in the ciocese, 
reports everything flourishing, but laments: the 
lack of clergymen to fill needed missions. 


Diocese of Montreal 


The Bishop held an ordination in Christ church 
cathedral, Montreal, on the 3rd Sunday in Ad- 
vent, when Mr. Day Baldwin, only son of the 
Bishop of Huron, was admitted to Deacons? 
Orders, the ceremony thus taking place in the 
church of which his father was so many years 
rector. Work on the new organ inthe tower of 
the cathedral, is going on rapidly. The new 
chancel of the church of St. James the Apostle 
is nearing completion. The Bishop held an or- 
dination in St. Stephen’s church, Montreal, on 
the 2nd Sunday in Advent, when two deacons 
were advanced to the priesthood. The Bishop 
preached the sermon, A very successful meet- 
ing was held in Trinity church schoolhouse, Mon- 
treal, Dec. 5th, in connection with St. Peter’s 
mission, Lesser Slave Lake, in the great mis- 
sionary diocese of Athabasca. Trinity Woman’s 
Auxiliary takes a special interest in this mis- 
sion, and sends every year a splendid bale of 
groceries, clothes, drugs, etc. 


Chicago 
Wm. Edward McLaren, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
In St. James’, Chicago, on Sunday next, three 
ceacors will be advanced to the priesthood by 
Bishop McLaren, Dr. Stone preaching the or- 
dination sermon. 


The Rev. D. W. Howard has accepted the 
call to St. Mattbew’s, Wheeling, W. Va., and 
will leave St. Paul's, Kenwood, at the begin- 
ning of the year, where he has been assistant to 
the Rey. C. H. Bixby for two years, his depart- 
ure being much regretted by his rector and the 
parishioners generally. 

Confirmation by the Bishop 


The Bishop returned from New York a week 
ago, ard resumed his visitations, which had 
been interrupted during three months’ dis- 
ability, by confirming, on the Sunday before 
Christmas, a class of 11 from Christ, Winnetka, 
and St. Paul’s, Glencoe, presented by the Rev. 
H.G. Moore. He was unable to be at the cath- 
edral on Christmas, but sent his loving greetings 
to the congrega ion. 


Christmas Services 


The reports from the churches regarding these 
services are uniformly good. At St. James’, for 
instance, the increase in number of communi- 
cants over last year was 100. At St. Peter’s, 
there were over 400 at the three Celebrations, an 
increase of nearly 15 per cent. At the church of 
the Epipiany the Christmas services were very 
well attended. There were three Celebrations, 
7, 9, and 10:30 4. m., and about 350 communicants 
received. The 10:30 a.m. congregation was one 
of the largest in the history of the parish. The 
music was unusually fine, and included the 
opening tenor solos and chorusof the ‘‘Messiah’”’ 
and selections from Gounod, Eyre, and others. 
Mr. HE. C. Lawton is choirmaster, and Mr. 
Francis Hemington is organist. The annual 
children's festival was held in the church 
at Evensong on Christmas Eve. The Rey. 
Francis T. Hall, D. D., assisted the rector, the 
Rev. John Henry Hopkins, on Christmas Day. 
Few, if any, of the country missions were with- 
out the ministrations of the Church on this her 
great festival. 


New. York 


Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


At the church of the Beloved Disciple, the 
benediction of a new rood screen and pulpit took 
place the last Sunday in Advent, Bishop Cole- 
man, of Deleware, officiating. 

The Church Mission to Deaf Mutes 


Held its 27th anniversary at St. Matthew’s, on 
the evening of the last Sunday in Advent. The 
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statement prepared by the general manager,the 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D, noted that the 
society is now limited in its operations to the 
dioceses of New York, Long Island, Newark, 
and Connecticut. Its missionaries hold sign 
services as often as practicable, in 10 different 
places; the society owns and maintains a Home 
for aged and infirm deaf-mutes, in the State of 
New York, ona farm of 156 acres by the Hud- 
son river. The property is free from debt. The 
income of its Endowment Fund pays one-half of 
its current expenses. The balance comes from 
charitable gifts. There are 26 inmates in the 
Home, 14 women and 12men. All have been edu- 
cated, but have broken down in the battle of 
life. Three are deaf and dumb and blind. 


Bequests to St. Luke’s, and Indian Missions 


St. Luke’s Hospital, and the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Church, have 
received bequests of $5,000 each, by the will of 
the late Mrs. Elizabeth C. Judd, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, widow of Col. Henry B. Judd, U.S.A. 
Mrs. Judd’s experiences in the West as an offi- 
cer’s wife, has caused her to specify that the 
sum forthe Board of Missions shall be applied 
for Christian work among the Indians. 


Home for Old Men and Aged Couples 


At the annual meeting just held at the Home, 
the Rev. Wm. A. Vibbert, D. D, presided. The 
annual report was presentcd, and included the 
gratifying fact that through the payment of a 
legacy of Mr. Chas. H. Controit, the institu- 
tion has been freed from debt. The enlarge- 
ment of current income is needed to meet the in- 
ereased expenses of the Home on its new site. 
An address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Olm- 
sted. 


Archdeaconry of New York 


At the annual meeting, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Tiffany, D. D., presided, and annual reports were 
considered. A movement was set on foot to in- 
crease interest in Church Extension. The 
trustees were ré-2lected as follows: The Rev. 
Drs. John W, Brown, Wm. H. Vibbert, David 
Hd. Greer, and J. Lewis Parks, and Messrs. G.B. 
Barney, A.C. Zabriskie, C. A. Clarke, and C. P. 
Bull. The latter was re-elected secretary, and 
Mr. James Pott, treasurer. 


Church Schools, Colleges, Seminaries 


At the annual meeting of the Association for 
Promoting the Interests of Church Schools, Col- 
leges and Seminaries, held at All Angels’ 
Church, the president, Mr. Hoffman, in the 
course of his address, disclosed a gift of $45,000 
from the Hoffman family to the University of 
the South. Addresses were made by the Rey. 
Dr. Cole, warden of St. Stephen’s College, the 
Rev. Dr. Dobbin, Hon. J. V. V. Olcott, and 
Bishop Niles, of New Hampshire. After the 
lunch at:wkich the members were guests of Mr. 
Hoffman, a meeting of the board of directors 
was held for organization, and the following 
officers were elected: Presiient, the Rev. S. 
DeLancy Townsend, Ph. D.; vice presidents, 
Bishops Coleman and Niles, Dean E. A. Hoff- 
man, the Rey. Drs. A. Toomer Porter and Wm. 
R. Huntington; secretary, Mr. C. F. Hoffman, 
Jr.; treasurer, Geo. Zabriskie, D.C. L. 


Christmas Services 


At the church of the Transfiguration there 
were four Eucharistic celebrations on Christ- 
mas Day, Martin’s Communion service being 
used at the choral Celebration, when the offer- 
torium was ‘The Birthday of a King,’ Gounod’s 
“© Salutaris Hostia” poeing sung at the post: 
Communion. At Grace church the music at the 
High Celebration was Lloyd, in E flat; the an- 
them being Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “It came 
upon the midnight clear,’ and Robert’s, ‘‘The 
whole earth is at rest.’’ At Trinity, the serv- 
ice at Higo Celebration was sung to Weber in 
E fiat. Thomas’ ‘‘In the beginning,’’ was sung 
as introit, and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Glory to 
God in the highest,” as anthem. At Calvary 
church there were four HKucharistic celebra- 
tions,with use of Stainer’s ‘‘Mercy and truth are 
met together,’ and Handel’s Hallelujah chorus. 
The music at St. James’ church was under the 
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direction of Mr. Walter Henry Hall, organist 
and choir master, and included Garrett’s Te 
Deum in E flat, Gouncd’s “O sing to God,” with 
Parker’s Communion Service in E. At. St. An- 
drew’s church, Selby’s Te Dewm and Jubilate 
were rendered, with Adam’s Communion Servy- 
ice, and Hayne’s anthem,‘‘Lo, God, our God, has 
come.’’ Mr. G. Edward Stubbs had charge of 
the Christmas music at St. Agnes’ chapel, of 
Trinity parish, which included Handel’s “O 
Thou that Tellest,’’ and Parker’s ‘‘Calm on the 
listening ear of vight.’’ At St. John’s chapel, 
Schubert’s Mass in G was sung, several selec- 
tions from Handel’s oratorio of the ‘‘Messiah,”’ 
and Gounod’s ‘‘O sing to God,” as offertory. At 
St. Bartholomew's church, the organist, Mr. R. 
H. Warren, conducted the musical portions of 
the service, which embraced compositions of 
his own, and of Berlioz, Mendelssokn, and Gou 
nod. 


Pennsyivania 

Ozi William Whitaker, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

Dec. 10th is observed by the deaf-mutes as 
the birthday of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
LL. D., the founder of deaf-mute education in 
the United States. On Monday evening, the 
11th inst., a banquet was given by the members 
of the Cleric Literary Society, at one of the city 
hotels. Among the toasts was ‘‘The clergy,”’ 
responded to by the Rev. A. W. Mann, and ‘‘The 
world’s congress of the deaf,’’ responded to by 
the Rev. J. M. Koehler. The Dr. Gallaudet re- 
ferred to is the father of the Rev Thomas Gall- 
audet, D.D., founder of Church work among 
deaf mutes; and Prof. EK. M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., 
LL. D., founder of the College for tke Deaf at 
Washington, D. C. 


Confirmation at Norristown 


Bishop Whitaker made his annual visitation 
to St. John’s church, on Sunday evening, 17th 
inst , when he admi istered the rite of Confir- 
mation toa class of 34 persons, presented by 
the rector, the Rev. Harvey S. Fisher. 


Rector for Twenty=Two Years 


The Rev. L F.. Hotchkin, registrar of the dio- 
cese, and rector of the memorial church of St. 
Luke, the Beloved Physician, Bustleton, com- 
pleted 22 years of service on Sunday, 17th inst., 
and preached a sermon appropriate to the occa- 
sion. 


Commemoration of Washington 


Members of the First City Troop, in full dress 
uniform, were in attendance at Evensong, Sun- 
day, 17th inst., at St. James’ church, Philadel- 
phia, when the rector, the Rev. Dr. J. N. Blan- 
chard, made an address commemorative of the 
centenary of the death of Washington. Atold 
Christ church, the service was in charge of the 
Rev. G. Woolsey Hodges, chaplain of the Sons 
of the Revolution. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. R. H. Nelson, a member of the 
society. 

A Tablet in Memory of Rev. Dr. Corbett 


Was unveiled on Sunday morning, 17th inst., at 
the church of the Transfiguration, West Phila- 
delphia, during the singing by the choir of the 
hymn, ‘For all the saints who from their labors 
rest.”’ The rector,the Rev. W. H. Bown, made an 
appropriate address. The tablet bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

In memoriam. Rev. Sidney Corbett, D. D., rector 
of this church from July 1, 1884, to Feb. 1, 1896. Died 
December 17, 1897. We give Thee hearty thanks for 
this Thy servant, who having finished his course in 
faith, now rests from his labors. Erected by his 
friends. 


The Social Purity Alliance 


Of Philadelphia, met on the'18th inst., in Holy 
Trinity parish house, with the president, the 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, in thechair. Reports 
from the delegates to the recent’ convention of 
the Social Purity League of the world, held in 
London, were heard, and the same members, 
Mrs. William J. Hall, of Swarthmore, and Mrs. 
Mary Trevilla, of West Chester, spoke on the 
“White slave traffic.” A committee was ap- 
pointed to discuss ways and means to prevent 
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minors from attending immoral performances at 
theatres. 


Bi-Centennial of St. Martin’s, Marcus Hook 

The celebration was begun on Monday eyen- 
ing, 18th inst., this date being the 200th anni- 
versary of the deeding of a lot and the purchase 
of a building in which the first services were 
held. This building was a cabin near the shore. 
of the Delaware river, and services were con- 
ducted there in a very primitive style. From 
the time of the dedication of the land, Church 
services have been continuously held there. It 
was the mother of the Episcopal churches out- 
side of Philadelphia, and the first missionaries 
sent out from England stopped at this station. 
The present church edifice was erected in 1845, 
and was consecrated by Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
in July, 1846, The present rector, the Rev. R. 
M. Doherty who recently succeeded the Rev. 
G. C. Bird, deceased, had charge of the sery- 
ices, assisted by the Rev. Geo. C. Moore, and 
the Rev. F. M. Taitt delivered the address. 


Dr. and Mrs. Rumney’s Golden Anniversary 


The parish house of St. Peter’s church, Ger- 
mantown, was the scene of a brilliant gathering 
on Tuesday evening, 19th inst., when several 
hundred residents of that suburb assembled to 
celebrate the 50th wedding anniversary of the 
rector, the Rev. Dr. T. S. Rumney, and Mrs. 
Rumney. The interior of the large building was 
beautifully decorated, and a band played during 
the evening. Refreshments were served. Just 
before the close of the reception, surprise was 
given the aged rector and his wife, when the 
Rev. J. M. Hayman, the curate, presented them 
with a purse of gold, containing about $1,000, in 
the name of the entire congregation, as an evi- 
dence of affectionate esteem, stating that every 
one of the members, rich and poor alike, was 
represented in the gift. With consid 2rable feel- 
ing, Dc, Rumney accepted the purse. Dr. Rum- 
ney and Miss Annie J. Morrill were married in 
Christ church, Alexandria, Va., Dec. 19th, 1849, 
by the rector, the Rev. Charles H. Dana. Dr. 
Rumney was then lay reader of that parish. In 
1870, he came to Germantown and became rector 
of Christ church; and, in 1878, accepted charge 
of the new parish of St. Peter’s, where he still 
remains. 


Chimes for Christ Church, Germantown 


On Sunday afternoon, 17th inst., in the pres- 
ence of a large congrezation, the chime of bells 
to be placed in the tower was blessed by Bishop 
Whitaker, assisted in the service by the Rev. 
C. H. Arndt, rector of the church, The bells 
rested ona platform in front of the baptistry. 
On the largest, or tenor bell, is the following 
inscription: 

In memoriam of Edwin Jeffries. Presented to 
Christ church, Germantown, Philadelphia, Advent, 
1899, by his wife, Elizabzth H. Jeffcies. Charles 
Henry Arndt, rector. 

On the rim of the bell are the texts from the 
Apocalypse and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians: ‘'Toe Spirit and the Bride say Come,?’ 
“The fruit of the Spiritis.” Mach of the other 
nine bells is named after one of the ‘‘fruits:” 
‘Love, Joy, Peace, Long Suffering, Gentleness, 
Goodness, Faita, Meekness, Temperance,”’ 
The bells were cast ia Troy, N.Y., and together 
weigh about six tons; they ‘cost some $7,000, 
which does not include $2,000 required to place 
them in the tower. Taey are said to be among 
the finest toned bells ia the world, comparing 
favorably with, if not exc2eding, those in the 
London cathedral. During the service the mu- 
sic was rendered by an augmented choir of 50 
voices. Bishop Whitaker preached the sermon. 


Parish Missionary Societies for Men 

At the monthly meeting of the Church Club of 
Pailadelphia, held Nov. 27th, the members were 
privileged to bring such subjects as they might 
see fit for the consideration of those present. 
One of the subjects thus suggested was the 
formation of societies of men in the various 
parishes to collect information respecting the 
missionary work of theChurch, and generally to 
interest the male members of the parishes ia 
the subject. After full and free discussion, an 
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informal resolution was passed asking the Board 
of Governors to consider the same; and at the 
monthly meeting of that body, held Dec. 15th, 
the following preamble and resolution were 
unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS; On the last ‘Club Night,” opinions were 
very freely expressed that great benefits would result 
if the men of the various parishes could be gathered 
together at stated periods, in a manner similar to that 
which has been done for so many years by the parish 
branches of the Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions, for the purpose of increasing the interest in 
the missionary work of the Church, therefore, 

Resolved; That the Board of Governors of the 
Church Club of Philadelphia, recognizing the import- 
ance of the dissemination of proper information in re- 
gard to this most important matter, and desiring, as 
far as lies in their power, to increase interest in the 
same, respectfully suggests to the various parishes 
the formation of societies of men for such purposes. 


Washington 
Henry Yates Satterlee, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
At a special service for the Guild of St. Bar- 
nabas, Dec. 11th, the following clergy were re- 
ceived as priests associate: the Rev. Messrs. R. 
P. Williams, Charles E. Buck, and C. F. Sontag. 


On Dec. 14th, there was a memorial service in 
the church of the Epiphany, in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the death of Wash- 
ington. The service was under the auspices of 
the patriotic societies of the District. Appro- 
priate music was a special feature of the occa- 
sion. 

All Saints’ Mission, Bennings 


Has recently been placed under the immedi- 
ate care of the Bishop of Washington who has 
appointed as priest in-charge, ihe Rev. Philip 
M. Rhinelander. The growing suburb in which 
this mission is situated, has just attained to 
rapid transit facilities, and the prospect for 
Church workis bright. There is a chapel, with 
80 communicants, and a Sunday school of 70 pu- 
pils. 


Maryland 
William Paret, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 

The Rev. Wm. A. Coale and family left Balti- 
more Dec. 14th, for Cecil Co., Maryland, where 
Dr. Coale has accepted the rectorship of North 
Sassafras parish, in the diocese of Easton. Dr. 
Coale was for eight years rector of St. Luke’s 
church, Baltimore, resigning on account of ill- 
health, June 1,1 898. 

Mrs. Sarah Jane Barrett, wife of the Rev. 
John Barrett, a retired rector, died on Dec. 
14th, at her home, near Baltimore, in the 57th 
year of her age. Mrs. Barrett was born in 
London, Eogland, her family name being Hd- 
wards. 

A Gift from Chinese Christians 


Some haudsome embroideries recently pre- 
sented to All Saints’ church, Frederick, by the 
_ congregation at Hankow, China, in recognition 
of the generosi'y of All Saints’ to the work in 
that country, have been placed in position be- 
hind the chancel. There is one large silken 
banner with two panels surrounded by Chinese 
hieroglyphics in exquisite embroidery. The 
centrepiece contains the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
panels, other words in Chinese letters. 


Legacies of Mrs. E. E. Rose 


By the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Emma Rose is 
bequeathed the sum of $5,000 to the vestry of St. 
John’s parish, in Baltimore and Harford Cos., 
for the maintenance of the family lot of the 
testatrix in St. John’s churchyard, and the sup- 
port of the rector in charge of the church, and 
$2,000 to the vestry of Emmanuel church, Balti- 
more, for the benefit of the Sunday school.’ 


‘Confirmations in St. Paul’s, Frederick Co. 


Bishop Paret, in St. Luke’s church, Adams- 
town, the Rev. G. W. Thomas, rector, preached, 
onfirmed five, administered the Holy Commun- 
ion, and made a special address to the congrega- 
ion upon the need of students for the ministry, 
and upon the sacredness of the Lord’s Day. In 
the evening, at St. Paul’s chapel, Point of 
Rocks, in the same parish, he preached, con- 


The Living Church 


firmed three, and made an address on parish 
unity and Sunday observance. 


Gift to Christ Church, Baltimore 


A copy of the decorated limited edition of the 
Revised Standard Prayer Book of 1892, bound in 
white vellum, and exquisitely and symbolically 
decorated in black and white by Mr. Daniel Up- 
dike, has been presented to this church. The 
edition was prepared under the direction of 
Bishop Potter, Dr. Huntington, and Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and made possible through the 
munificent generosity of the last named. 


Confirmations in Linganore Parish 


On Nov. 20th and 21st, Bishop Paret preached, 
and administered the rite of Confirmation to a 
class of five in Zion church, Urbana; two in 
Grace church, New Market; three in St. Paul’s, 
Poplar Spring, and five in St. James’, Mt. 
Airy. The Rev. David May, the rector of the 
parish, has these’ four churches under his 
charge, requiring much riding and a great deal 
of visiting over a wide region; and he has 
proved the possibility of effectively holding con- 
gregations together, and having them grow un- 
der such circumstances, 


Archdeaconry of Towson 


The fifth semi-annual session was held re- 
cently in Emmanuel church, Belair; 15 clerical 
and three lay delegates were present, together 
with four brethren of the archdeaconry of Bal- 
timore. The meeting opened with the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion by Bishop Paret. 
In lieu of a sermon, the Bishop spoke at length 
of the scope of archidiaconal system, the need 
of more clergy or lay-workers, and also for 
greater zeal in diocesan missions. At the busi- 
ness meeting, the reports of work done were for 
the most part encouraging, and the archdea- 
con’s report showed that over half of the money 
asked for diocesan missions had been paid. The 
archdeacon spoke on missionary work in the 
archdeaconry, andthe Rev. Edw. B. Niver, ina 
very clear way, presented the duty of conduct- 
ing diocesan mission work in an intelligent, 
methodical manner. The Rev. Percy F. Hall 
read an essay, on ‘‘How to care for the newly 
confirmed,’”’ which led to a free and full discus- 
sion, after which the topic, ‘‘The relation of the 
Sunday school to the Church,” was discussed. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Edw. A. Col- 
burn, on ‘‘The Church in the home’’; the Rey. 
Edw. Wroth, on ‘'The Church in business,’’ and 
the Rev. Geo. C. Stokes, on ‘'The Church in so- 
ciety.”’ Those present were tendered a cordial 
and charming reception by Dr. Kelly and his 
two sisters, at his new and beautiful residence, 
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Milwaukee 
Isaac Lea Nicholson, D.U., Bishop 


A new furnace has been placed in Trinity 
church, Platteville, and the walls of the church 


.have been re-calcimined 


Trinity church, Janesville, is erecting a com- 
modious guild hall and Sunday school room, 
made from an unused cellar. The Rey. James 
A. M. Richey has entered upon his new work 
here, and the people have given him a hearty 
welcome. 


A new mission has been opened at Palmyra, 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Johnson, rector 
of Whitewater. At a recent episcopal visitation, 
four persons were confirmed. 

A very successful Mission was preached at St. 
Andrew’s church, Milwaukee, Nov. 26-30th, by 
the Ven. Percy C. Webber, Archdeacon of Mad- 
ison. A class of four was confirmed by the 
Bishop. 

St. Chad’s church, Okauchee, being free of all 
debt, was formally consecrated by the Bishop in 
November. The Rev. Dr. Webb and the Rev. 
Arthur Goodger assisted. 

Calvary church, Prescott, has been placed 
under the care of the Rev. P.H: Linley, of Hast- 
ings, Minn., on the opposite side of the Missis- 
sippiriver. e 

On Dec. 18th,’ the Rev. J. Ward Gilman re- 
signed the cure of: Holy Innocents’ church, Ra- 
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cine, in order to devote his whole attention to 
the growing work at Immanuel church, Racine. 


Racine College School 


Seventy boys are now on its roll, and a steady 
increase is yet apparent. What hath God 
wrought, in thus showing His protecting care 
over this noble foundation of the saintly De 
Koven! 


_ The Cathedral Church 


Is undergoing some further improvements. A 
new flooring in hard wo d. has been laid through- 
out the nave; the baptistry has been placed in its 
proper position near the front doors; the tiling 
of the front porchway is being proceeded with, 
and some other betterments. New seats, in light 
oak, will soon be added, to correspond with the 
other interior furnishings in the choir and 
sanctuary. The cathedral will then be about 
complete in its interior decorations, and will 
certainly be recognized by everyone as a beauti- 
ful and devotional church building, well ap- 
pointed for the daily worship of Almighty God. 


North Dakota 


Samuel C. Edsall, D.D., Bishop 
Mission at Grace Church, Jamestown 


Held by Bishop Edsall. The five days of the 
Mission were truly days of refreshment and 
encouragement to those who have been labor- 
ing for years to build up and sustain the 
worship of the Church in this little town. 
The Mission has not only instructed and en- 
couraged the Churchpeople, but it has placed 
the Church in a better light to those outside its 
communion; for the teaching of the Church was 
put in a keen, forcible, and kindly manner that 
had its weight, and will result in great good in 
the future. The last three nights the church 
was filled, and on Sunday, at both Morning and 
Evening Prayer, chairs were placed in the 
aisles. The rector hopes that the holding of a 
Mission will be an annual custom of the Bishop 
for the parish. 


Long Island 
Abram N. Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
The Bishop visited the church of the Aunun- 
ciation, Glendale, on the evening of the 20th and 
confirmed a class of 13 presented by Archdeacon 
H. B. Bryan. 


The Rev. O. W. Snyder, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Woodside, who has been ill for some 
weeks, is convalescing. 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Brook yn, fell on Christ- 
mas Day, but the celebration will be on Jan. 
25th. 


Presentation to Rey. Wm. H. Barnes 


The Rey. Wm. Henry Barnes who has become 
rector of St. Barnabas’ church, Brooklyn, 
preached his farewell sermon at St. Paul’s 
chapel, College Point, on Dec. 1st. After the 
services a solid silver communion service was 
presented to him, a gift from the congregation. 
General regret was expressed at Mr. Barnes’ 
departure. 


Grace Church on-the-Heights, Brooklyn 


The Year Book shows excellent work. Dur- 
ing the year just closed, $2,056.82 was added to 
the endowment fund, which now amounts to 
$7,638.31. The church has no indebtedness; 
$10,361.40 was expended on permanent improve- 
ments, including the paving of the aisles ia 
mosaic, the money for which was provided by 
an offering on May 14th. From the special 
offering of the year, amounting to $22,000, 
there was appropriated $955.03 to the Church 
Charity Foundation, $6,323.45 to domestic, for- 
eign, diocesan, and parochial missions, $1,042 83 
to the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Associa- 
tion, $1,703 to the endowment fund, lesser 
amounts to the fresh air fund and other benefi- 
cent works in and out of the parish. The Sun- 
day school numbers 233 pupils, 21 officers and 
teachers. The kindergarten is in a flourishing 
condition, having 49 gratuitously instructed 
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children. The Baptisms numbered 40; Confir- 
mations, 28; marriages, 10, and burials, 21. 
There are 700 communicants. At Thanksgiving, 
dinners for 90 families were sent out from the 
parish house for the poor of the parish. The 
Rev. Frederick Burgess is rector. 


St. George’s, Brooklyn 


CThe Rev. W. A. Wasson, rector, has organized 
a men’s Bible class which meets in the vestry 
room on Sunday afternoons. The class is grow- 
ing each Sunday. In his former parish in New 
Jersey Mr. Wasson was remarkably successful 
in building up a large Bible class which num- 
bered over 100. A military company has been 
organized for the young men and boys of St 
George’s, and promises to be very successful. 


Newark 
Thomas Alfred Starkey, D.D., Bishop 


Winter and Spring Visitation 


FEBRUARY 
18. Paterson: Morning, St. Paul’s church; evening, 
St. Mark’s church. 
25. Morning, St. Barnabas’ church, Newark; even- 
ing, Christ church, Bloomfield. 
28. Evening, Christ church, Belleville. 


MARCH 

4, Morning, Grace church, Town of Union; even- 
ing, St. John’s church, West Hoboken. 

7. Evening, Grace church, Nutley. 

11. Morning, Trinity church, Bergen Point; after- 
noon,Grace church, Greenville. 

14. Evening, St. John’s church, Bayonne. 

18. Jersey City: Morning, Grace church; evening, 
St. Mary’s church. 

21 Evening, church of the Holy Cross, Jersey City. 

25. Hoboken: Morning, St. Paul’s church; evening, 
church of the Holy Innocents’. 

28, Evening, St. Paul’schurch, Newark. 

30. Evening, St. Philip’s church, Newark. 


APRIL 
1. Newark: Morning, Trinity church; evening, 
The House of Prayer. 
4. Evening, Christ church, Harrison. 
6. Evening, St. Agnes’ chapel, Little Falls. 
8. Orange: Morning, St. Mark’s church; evening, 
Grace church. 
10. Evening, church of the Holy Communion, South 
Orange. 
11. - Evening, St. John’s church, Jersey City. 
15, Afternoon, Christ church, East Orange. 
17. Evening, church of the Holy Communion, Pat- 
erson. 
18. Evening, St. John's church, Boonton. 
22. Morning, Christ church,Hackensack; afternoon, 
St. Paul's church, Englewood. 
25, Evening, Trinity mission Arlington. 
29. Morristown: Morning, St. Peter’s church; even- 
ing, church of the Redeemer. 


MAY 
6. Morning, St. Luke's church, Montclair; after- 
noon, St. James’ church, Upper Montclair. 
15—16. Diocesan Convention. 
23. Evening, St. Mark's church, Jersey City. 
24. Evening, church of the Ascension, Jersey City. 
JUNE 
3. Morning, Trinity church, Hoboken; 
St. Matthew's church, Jersey City. 
10. Ordinations. 
17. Morning, church of the Atonement, Tenafly; 
afternoon, All Saints’ mission, Leonia. 
24. Morning, Calvary church, Summit; afternoon, 
Christ church, Short Hills. 
27. Evening,’Christ church, Stanhope. 
28. Eveof St. Peter’s day, evening, St Peter's mis- 
sion, Washington. 


evening, 


Maine 

The Rev. Dr. J. C. Quinn, of Winn, has been 
elected a ‘‘Fellow’’ of The Incorporated Society 
of Science, Letters, and Art, of London, Ltd., 
and has also been awarded the society’s silver 
medal for his essay on ‘“‘The progressive devel- 
opment of truth in the Old Testament.”’ Dr. 
Quinn went to Millinocket recently, held serv- 
ices in the Shiffler Iron Co.’s boarding house, 
and had large congregations at both services. 
There is a large opportunity in this new and 
rapidly growing town for Church work. Bish- 
op Hall, of Vermont, visited St. Thomas’ 
church, Winn, Nov. 21st, and confirmed a class 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Quinn. The Bishop 
delivered an instructive address, on ‘“‘Baptismal 
vows—what they really mean.”’ 


Tbe Living Church 
Spokane 


Lemuel Henry Wells, D.D., issionary Bishop 

Grace church, Ellensburg, the Rev. Alfred 
Lockwood, rector, has been built, and a rectory 
procured ata cost of about $2,500, and there is 
no debt remaining. 


For St. Andrew’s church, Chelan, the Rev. 
Willard H. Roots, rector, anew rectory has been 
purchased and the old one discarded. 


At Waterville the church has been presented 
with a lecturn, the giftof the St. Luke’s branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Although there is 
now no church building at this place, Church 
furniture is being provided which will help 
greatly in the services. 

A new rectory is being built at North Yakima, 
the corner stone of which was laid Nov. I1th. 
St. Michael’s church, the Rev. H. M. Bart- 
lett, rector, now has a vested choir. 


Since the coming of the present incumbent, 
the Rev. H. Norwood, Holy Trinity church, Pa- 
louse, has tsken another step forward, and the 
outlook for the future is very encouraging. A 
junior branch of St. Andrew’s Brotherhood has 
been started. : 

After an absence of six months, the Rev. J. N. 
Barry has returned to the jurisdiction, and 
taken charge of Trinity, Spokane. His reports 
are very encouraging. 


Ohio 
Wm. Andrew Leonard, D.D., Bishop 
Deaf-Mute Church People 
The members of St. Agnes’ deaf-mute mission, 
Cleveland, tendered their pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Mann, a reception on his 58th birthday, Dec. 
16th. On the following Sunday, the 17th, two 
services were held in the chapel of Grace 
church. Holy Baptism was administered to a 
child of deaf-mute parents. On Monday evening, 
a special service was held at the church of Our 
Saviour, Akron, of which the Rev. Mr. Atwater 
is rector. At theclose the silent brethren spent 
an hour socially in the pirish rooms. 


Massachusetts 
William Lawrence, D. D., Bisherp 

The Rev. Dr. Arthur Lawrence conducted 
the Quiet Hour in St. Stephen’s church, Pitts- 
field, on Thursday, Dec. 14th. In the evening, 
missionary meetings were held in Dalton, as 
well as in Pittsfield. 

The committee having in charge the Monday 
meetings of the clergy were frankly criticized 
by the Rev. Edward Osborne, S.S. J. E., on 
Dec. 18th, for the recent invitation which they 
extended to President Eliot, a Unitarian, to 
speak at their meetings. 

A window in memory of the late Rev. Isaac 
Smithson Harley, D D., rector, has been placed 
in St. James’ church, Great Barrington. 

A memorial window, in memory of the late 
Lorenzo Smith, has been placed in St. John’s 
church, Jamaica Plain. Mr. Smith was sexton 
of the church for 50 years. 

A lot for a church and parish building has 
been purchased at Sharon. The lot is centrally 
located, and measures 20 000 feet of land. 


Episcopal Visitation 
JANUARY 

7. AM., St. John’s church,Boston (Jamaica Plain); 
; P. M., All Sain's’ church, Attleborough. 

12, Evening. church of the Good Shepherd, Boston. 

14. Lynn: P M., church of the Incarnatlon; evening, 
St. Stephen’s church. 

19. Evening, Trinity church, Canton. 

21. Lowell: A. M., St. Anne’s church; P. M., House 
of Prayer; evening, St John’s church. 

24. Pp. M., St. Luke’s Home, Boston (Roxbury). 

26. Evening, Trinity church, Woburn. 

28. Evening, Christchurch, Fitchburg. 

31, Evening, St. Paul's church, North Andover. 


FEBRUARY 
4. New Bedford: A. M., Grace church; P. M., St. 
Martin’s church; evening. St. James’ church. 
6. Evening, St. Luke’s courch, Malden (Linden). 
10. Evening. St. John’s church, Millville. 
11. Worcester: A. M., St. Mark’s church; P. M., Si. 
Matthew's church; evening, St. John’s church. - 
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25. A. M., St. Matthew’s church, South Boston; P, 
M., St. Andrew’s mission for deaf-mutes, Bos- 
ton; evening, St. Paul's church, Newburyport. 

28. Evening, All Saints’ church, Worcester. 

MARCH 
2. Evening, St. Andrew’s church, South Framing- 
ham. 


Coming into the Church 
The Rey. Joseph J.Spencer, formerly minis- 


- ter of the Congregational body at North Brook- 


field, has become a candidate for Holy Orders. 
The diocesan paper says: ‘‘Mr, Spencer has 
been using parts of the Prayer Book in his 
services, and is led into the Church by the feel- 


ing that it has a special work to do in the devel-. 


opment of Christian unity.” - 
The Phillips Brooks House 


At the opening, Bishop Lawrence read a poem 
written by Bishop Brooks near the year 1859, 
This house is to be the headquarters of St. 
Paul’s Society, a Chureh organization founded 
in 1861, the Catholic Club, the Oxford Club, 
which is Methodist, and the Y. M.C. A. 


Anniversary of Rev. J. C. Tebbetts 


The parishioners of St. John’s, North Adams, 
recently observed the 25th anniversary of the 
ordination of the Rev. J. C. Tebbetts, their rec- 
tor, and a substantial money token of their 
good will was presented to him. 


St. John’s, Franklin : 

The rector is looking forward towards the 
purchase of a lot of land for a group of parish 
buildings; money for the purpose has already 
been raised. At the last visitation of the Bish- 
op, 15 were confirmed. 

Pre-Lenten Mission at St. Paul’s, Boston. 

Will be held by the Rev. A. S. Crapsey, D. D., 
of Rochester, N. Y. The clergy of Boston and 
vicinity met recently in the choir room of St, 


Paul’s and were asked to co-operate with the _ 


rector, the Rev. J. S. Lindsay, in his efforts to 
awaken interest in this Mission. 


The New Church at Cohasset 


The corner-stone of St. Stephen’s church was 
laid Dec. 8th. The structure, 115 ft. by 40 ft., is 
to be of Weymouth granite, with Indiana lime- 
stone trimmings. The nave is to built in the 
Gothic style. The chancel will be 33 ft. deep, 
and raised three feet above the floor of the 
church. The roof is to be finished in red oak, 
and the walls are to be of colored plaster. The 
altar, which is the gift of the ladies of the town, 
is to cost $1,000, and is to be of colored marble. 
The tower, which is to be on the westerly side, 
will be 22 x 24 ft., ard will rise to the height of 
7 ft.. A set of chimes will be placed in it. A 
circular driveway curving around the border of 
the hill will lead to the east entrance. On the 
west side, a flight of stairs will be carved in the 
natural rock upon which the church is built. 


South Carolina 
Ellison Capers, D.D., Bishop 


The Rev. Tracy Walsh, rector of St. Jude’s 
church, Walterboro, has just established a mis- 
sion at Hendersonville, Colleton Co. The sery- 
ices are held in the club house, and although 
the number of communicants is small, the con- 
gregations are large. From the interest shown, 
it is expected that when the Bishop visits the 
mission there will be a large class for Confirma. 
tion. ‘ 


Nebraska 


George Worthington 5.T.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Arthur L. Williams, B:shop-Coadjutor- 


Bishop Williams’ Visitations 


Dec. 8th Bishop Williams commenced his vis- : 


itation of the south-western district of the dio- 
cese, accompanied by the Rey. A. E. Marsh, 
the district presbyter, and was given a cordial 


reception by the people of Silver Creek, at the — 


residence of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Towslee. On 
Sunday morning the Bishop celebrated the Holy 
Communion, preached there, and in the after- 
noon preached at Clark’s, driving, after this 
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service, to Central City, where he preached to 
a congregation which included almost all the 
communicants of the church. On Monday after- 
noon, St. Mark’s, Palmer, was visited, where, 
after service at 8 o’clock, the Bishop met the 
members of the Church and others interested in 
the work of that little mission. The ro ds were 
so rough that the people of the Glenwood 
schoolhouse mission could not get in, as antici- 
pated. In the evening the members of the 
Church and congregation in Central City gavea 
reception to Bishop and Mrs. Williams at the 
residence of Mr. and-Mrs. Joseph H. Nash, 
which was largely attended by the people of the 
community, including the ministers of the other 
Christian bodies. On Tuesday the Bishop vis- 
ited Aurora, and later, York, where service 
was held. ‘The next day was spent in Har- 
vard, a class of eight being presented for 
Confirmation by the Rey. A. H. Tripp who has 
been there only six months, but has accom- 
plished much. The church has had a tower, 
porch, and vestry added to it, and been repaired 
and painted, at a cost of over $500, every cent of 
which was raised in the community, comprising 
in all about 1,200 people. In the spring they 
hope to raise a little more, and complete the 
work, adding a recess chancel. The enterpris- 
ing mission at Geneva was visited next, where 
the women of the Church were found busy con- 
ducting a sale of articles they had made,where- 
by they realized over $25 for the parish. They 
accorded a hearty welcome to the Bishop and 
clergy with him. After a Confirmation and 
celebration of the Holy Communion next morn- 
ing, they left for Edgar, where service was 
held in the evening, and on Saturday morning, 
after the usual Celebration, went on directly to 
De Witt. In the evening the Bishop left De 
Witt and the field until lately served by the 
Rev. T. F. Purdue, and preached at Beatrice on 
Sunday morning, and at Wymore in the even- 
ing. Wymore hopes to be able to raise $500 
towards the salary of a resident minister, while 
De Witt offers a small rectory and $240 for a 
portion of a cleryman’s time. On Monday the 
Bishop returned to Beatrice, and was accorded 
a largely attended reception at the residence of 
Mrs. Lewis in the evening. The next day he 
returned to Omaha, spending several hours in 
Lincoln, looking for a lot on which to place St. 
Luke’s church, and attending to other business 
connected with that parish. 


Kansas 

Frank Rosebrook Millspaugh, D.D., Bishop 

St. Luke’s church, Horton, worth $1,500, was 
opened by the Bishop, Sunday, Dec. 10th. It is 
pretty and complete. The debt of $400 will soon 
be met, as the people have a will to work. 

The new mission church, St.Thomas’, Holton, 

_needs an altar, lecturn, prayer desk, and font. 

Who has one? 


Kentucky 
Thomas U. Dudley, D.D,, D.C.L, LL.D, Bishop 
The Rev. George Grant Smith, secretary of 
the diocese, is slowly recovering from a severe 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism. 


The Rev. E. W. Hunter, rector of St. John’s, 
Louisville, has instituted a monthly missionary 
meeting at the houses of various parishioners. 
Addresses are given by visiting clergymen and 
others, and papers read. These meetings have 
elicited good attendance, and considerable inter- 
est is manifested in them and the cause of mis- 
sions. An offering is taken also. 


Recent Confitmations 


St. Luke’s Mission, Anchorage, 3; St. James’, 
Pearce Valley, 3; Advent, Louisville, 3; St. 
Paul’s, Henderson, 3; chapel of Good Shep- 
herd, Henderson, 1; Madisonville, 1. 


Advent Sermons in the Cathedral 


Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, preached the 
third of the course of Advent sermons in the 
_ cathedral, Louisville, on Sunday, 17th inst., at 
Evensong. His subject was, ‘‘May not, must 
not Christian people fight the devil with his own 
weapons?” Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, 
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preached the first, on “Our duties as citizens,” 
and Bishop Francis, of Indiana, the second, on 
the topic, ‘‘The Christian’s duty in the State.” 
The Bishop of the diocese will preach the last, 
to show that many evils and corruptions come 
from the neglect of Christians to their duty as 
citizens. 


Church of the Advent, Louisviile 


Three handsome memorials were blessed by 
Bishop Dudley on Advent Sunday: The first, a 
cross of brass, given by St. Agnes’ Guild of 
girls, in loving memory of the Rev. Thomas 
Prother Jacob, formerly rector of the parish; 
second, a handsome oaken font cover, given by 
Mrs. Chamberlin, in memory of her husband, 
Wm. Lawrence Chamberlin; and third, a chal- 
ice and patten, given in memory of Mrs. Mary 
Goldsmith Pilcher, by her husband, John VY. 
Pilcher, a member of the vestry. Mr. Cham- 
berlin was also a vestryman, and Mrs. Pilcher’s 
brother, 


Gift of a Pastoral Staff to the Cathedral 


Another noteworthy memorial is the pastoral 
staff given by Mrs. Chas. D. Jacob to Christ 
church cathedral. It is studded with 25 hand- 
some brilliants, and will be carried by the 
Bishop at the 25th anniversary of his consecra- 
tion to the episcopate. 


The Bishop’s 25th Anniversary 


The programme for this occasion includes the 
usual Celebration by the Bishop; an historical 
sermon by Archdeacon Benton, at Lvensong, at 
the cathedral on Sunday, Jan. 28th; a reception 
at the Galt House on Monday, 29th, at3 Pp. M.; 
and a banquet at the same hotel on the evening 
of Tuesday, the 30th. 


A Mission at St. Paul’s, Louisville 


Was held from Dec. 6th to 14th, inclusive, the 
Rey. Peregrine Wroth, of Baltimore, being the 
missioner, with gratifying results as to attend- 
ance, and otherwise. There were three services 
daily: Celebration at8:30 a. m., and preaching 
services at 11 a. M. and 8:30 P. mM. 


Michigan City 
John Hazen White, D.D., Bishop 

The daughters of the late Dr. Congdon have 
placed in St. John’s church, Bristol, a beautiful 
memorial window. It contains the figure of St. 
Luke, ‘‘the good physician,”? with the inscrip- 
tion: “Joseph Rollin Congdon, born 1827, died 
1889. Junior warden of this parish from 1859 to 
1889.” It is a fitting tribute to a worthy and 
useful man, and adds in an unusual degree to 
the beauty of a beautiful church. 


Virginia 
Francis M. Whittle, D, D,, LL. D., Bishop 
Robert A. Gibson, D.D. Bishop-Coadjutor 
A new chapel for the use of the mission of St. 
Paul’s church, Richmond, near the canal, is soon 
to be built. The building will be of brick with 
stone trimmings and slate roof. Its dimensions 
will be 47 by 60 ft. This will include a chapel, 30 
by 45 ft., to seat about 200, and five small rooms: 
each 15 by 15 ft., and so arrangod that the 
whole can be thrown into one room. 


Commemoration of Washington 


Early on the morning of Dec. 14th, the bell of 
old Christ church, Alexandria, began tolling, 
and Morning Prayer was said by the rector, the 
Rey.. Berryman Green, assisted by the Rey. C. 
E. Ball. In this church Washington worshiped, 
and was a vestryman over 125 years ago. Its 
interior and exterior have been preserved just 
as it was in Washington’s time. The lesson was 
read from the Bible from which the lessons were 
read as Washington sat in his pew, and the clos- 
ing prayers were read from a Prayer Book used 
at Mt. Vernon. Foran hour before noon, the 
bell was again tolled. Immediately after the 
service a procession which included President 
McKinley and his cabinet, government officials, 
senators, and representatives, and a large num- 
ber of citizens, proceeded from the mansion at 
Mt. Vernon to the old vault, where after a dirge 
played by the band of the 3rd U.S. Cavalry, 
Bishop Randolph offered prayer. The proces- 
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sion then moved to the tomb wherein the body of 
Washington now lies. After tributes had been 
placed in the vault sent from the thirteen origi- 
nal States, from Canada, England, Belgium, and 
Nova Scotia, the Grand Master of the Masons of 
the District of Columbia, deposited the lamb- 
skin apron; the Grand Master of Missouri, the 
white glove; and the Grand Master of California 
the evergreen. After returning to the mansion, 
President McKinley delivered an oration. 


Rhode Island 


Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Wm. N. MeVickar, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 


Bishop McVickar’s Appointments 


JANUARY 
7. P.M., St. Andrew’s church, Phenix. 
14, A. M., Emmanuel church, Manville; 
church of the Ascension, Aubura. 
28. A. M., St. George’s church, Central Falls; P. M., 
Trinity church, Pawtucket. . 


FEBRUARY 
2. A.™M., St. Philip’s church, Crompton; P.M.,St. 
Bartholomew's church, Cranston. 
11. A.M., St. John’s church, Ashton; P. M., St. Al- 
_ban’s chapel, Albion. 
18. A.M., church of the Messiah, Providence; P. M., 
St. Mary’s church, E. Providence. 
28. St. Paul’s church, Providence. 


MARCH 
4. A.M, church of the Transfiguration, Edgewood; 
P. M., Trinity chapel, Pawtuxet. 

11. A.M., St James’ church, Providence; P. M., St. 
Peter’s church, Manton; evening, St. Ansgari- 
us’ church, Providence. 

18. Providence: A M., church of the Redeemer; P. 
M., church of the Epiphany. 

25, A. M., Grace church, Providence; P. M., church 
of the Good Shepherd, Pawtucket. 

31. 4 P.M., St. Luke’s church, Slatersville; even- 
ing, St. Andrew's church, Woonsocket. 


APRIL 

1. A.M., St. James’ church, Woonsocket; P. M., St. 
Thomas’ church, Providence. 

8. A. M., St. John’s church, Providence; P. M., St. 
Paul’s church, Pawtucket. 

9. P.™M., All Saints’ church, Pontiac. 

10. P.M, St. Thomas’ church, Greenville. 
Pp. M., St. Paul’s church, Wickford. 

12. P. M, Chr.st church, Providence. 
A. M., St Paul’s church, Portsmouth. 

15. A.M., St. John's church, Barrington; P. M., St. 
Mark’s church, Riverside. 

29. Providence: A. M., All Saints’ memorial church; 
Pp. M., St. Andrew’s church. 


MAY 
6. A. M., Calvary church, Providence; P. 
Christ church, Lonsdale. 

13. A. M., Christ church, Westerly; P. M., church of 
the Ascension, Wakefield. 

20. A.M. St. Luke's church, East Greenwich; P.M., 
St. Barnabas’ church, Apponaug; evening, 
church of the Advent, Pawtucket. 

24, P.M., St. Stephen's church, Providence; even- 
ing, chapel of the Holy Nativity, Thornton. 

27. A.M., St. Michael’s church, Bristol; P. M., Trin- 
ity church, Bristol; evening, St. Mark’s church, 
Warren. 


P.M, 


M., 


JUNE 
3. A.M., St. Mary’s church, S. Pourtsmouth; P.M., 
St. Matthew’s church, Jamestown. 

5. P.M, Holy Trinity church, Tiverton. 

10. A.M., Trinity church, Newport; P. M., chapel of 
‘the Holy Cross, Middletown; evening, St. 

George’s church, Newport. 

17. A.M., Emmanuel church, Newport: P.M., St. 
Columba’s chapel, Middletown; evening, St. 
John’s church, Newport. 

24. A.M., St. Peter’s church, Narragansett Pier; 
P.M, St. John’s church, Saunderstown. 


Southern Virginia 
Alfred M. Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
St. Luke’s, Norfolk, which is shortly to have 
a vested choir, has ord:red a new pipe organ, 
to cost about $10,000. 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial School 


At Lawrenceville, under the charge of Arch- 
deacon Russell, began this session with nearly 
400 students. The institute now owns 600 acres 
of land, with 30 buildings. There are 14 de- 
partments,where the pupils, male and female, 
are taugaot various trades. Only the want of 
means prevents this Church school from b2ing 
as large and as widely influential as those at 
Hampton and Tuskegee. 
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MEETING has recently taken place 

in Chicago, under the name of *‘The 

Mid-continent Congress of Reli- 

gions,” which presents some points 
of interest. Several denominations were 
represented, including, apparently, the 
Jews. The broadest liberalism was in the 
ascendant, and among the most influential 
factors were such well-known men as Dr. 
Thomas and Mr, Jenkin Lloyd Jones Much 
was said about the ‘‘New Theology,” and it 
was generally agreed that it was a great 
thing, but, judiciously, no doubt, it was left 
undefined. The practical outcome was the 
formation of an organization in which theol- 
ogy; whether old or new, is to be left out. 
The purpose is to open preaching places in 
various cities for the dissemination of this 
‘‘independent” gospel. On Sunday, Dec. 
17th, two persons were ‘‘ordained’’ to this 
ministry—one of them being the wife of Dr. 
Thomas—at a service in which six denomi- 
nations took part. The Jewish Rabbi Arnold 
read a chapter from the Bible, a Congrega- 
tional minister preached, and the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones ‘received the candidates 
into fellowship.” He said’ that they were 
ordained to a ministry which did not pledge 
them to belief in ‘‘the divine Unity or in the 
divine Trinity, but in the divine Multiplici- 
ty.” 

pak ps 
Evangelical Religion and 
Liberalism 


Na recent number of The Interior a de- 
spondent note is sounded over the falling 
off in the number of accessions to the mem- 
bership of the ‘‘Evangelical Churches” in 
America during the past four or five years, 
and especially in 1898. Our contemporary 
fears that very soon the statistics will begin 
to show ‘‘a decline, not in increase only, but 
-in membership.” It has nothing else to urge 
but renewed and vigorous efforts on the part 
of ministers, and also of the individual mem- 
bers of congregations, to stem the tide and 
reverse this downward movement; and that, 
no doubt, is the good old Christian way. But 
is it not worth while to inquire into the 
causes of this ominous decline? We know 
of congregations in large towns which are, 
to all appearance, very prosperous. The at- 
tendance is large both at the principal Sun- 
day services and on certain week-day occa- 
sions. As an ‘‘institutional church” such a 
society has its parlors and exhibition rooms 
where a round of attractions is presented 
which would certainly have astounded the 
Puritan forefathers. In fact, itis the centre 
of the social life of the place, so far as young 
people are concerned. The question is 
whether all this has any relation to the pur- 
poses for which a Christian organization is 
supposed to exist? Does it tend, directly or 
indirectly, to the conversion of souls? Again, 
the preaching too often exhibits a wide de- 
parture from what used to be considered 
necessary to the character of Gospel preach- 
ing. It may deliver the Gospel of to-day, 
whatever that may be; it certainly is not the 
Gospel of yesterday. It is doubtful whether 
it is in any way calculated to arouse the con- 
science, bring men to repentance, or build 
them up in the faith of Christ. 


T first sight it seems hard to understand 
why there should not be large and in- 
creasing accessions to these ‘‘Evangelical 


Churches,” from the ranks of the young peo- 
ple who are growing up from year to year. 
We are pointed to the immense numbers 
who flock into the Christian Endeavor, the 
Epworth League, and kindred associations, 
as evidences that religion has not lost’ its 
power over the rising generation. But it 
appears that these organizations are not to 
any great extent feeders of the denomina- 
tions which have fostered them. Otherwise, 
surely, there could be no talk of a decline. 
Is it not the truth that these bodies of young 
people are really themselves religious de- 
nominations, fulfilling for their members all 
that is understood to belong to the sphere of 
a‘‘Church?” At thesame time, the obliga- 
tions are much less. A definite belief is un- 


_necessary. Baptism is not required. The 


quality of religion, as itis understood by the 
membership, is purely subjective and senti- 
mental. Nowhere is the distinction which 
some people are fond of making between 
“theology” and “‘religion” more appreciat- 
ed. The former, it appears, may be disre- 
garded, the latter only is needful. When 


these aspects of the young people’s associa- . 


tions are taken into account, the wonder 
ceases that they are not seeking membership 
in the older Evangelical Churches. 1t would 
be a wonder if they were. We are told, in- 
deed, on good authority, that the influence 
of these associations, with their nebulous no- 
tions of the Christian religion, is bound to 
react upon the denominations out of which 
they have sprung. This is asserted by those 
who think it a result to be wished for and 
welcomed. It means that to attract young 
people these churches must become liberal- 
ized. 


N fact, in many quarters it is held that the 
real antidote to the alarming tendencies 

of which The Interior speaks, is the adoption 
of the “liberal” platform. That is, the 
‘Hivangelical Churches,” in order to main- 
tain themselves in existence, must repudi- 
ate everything which made them ‘‘evangel- 
ical,” except, perhaps, a certain pietism or 
religious sentiment, destitute of any perma- 
nent foundation. The trend in such a direc- 
tion is evident enough in many quarters. 
Undoubtedly the liberal movement is mak- 
ing great strides in the bosom of the old 
evangelical confederacy. But is it approv- 
ing itself as a cure for the evils complained 
of? Is it arresting the decrease, or filling 
up the thinning ranks? Alas! what if after 
every conviction for which the founders of 
these sects and their leaders in the days of 
highest success would have laid down their 
lives, has been flung to the winds; after 
everything which formerly gave them char- 
acter and strength has been sacrificed to the 
one consideration of numbers, the numbers 
after all, should not come? The plain truth 
is that liberalism does not tend to the bu ild- 
ing up of religious bodies, but to their disin- 
tegration. Its logical result is to prove 
them superfluous, It is worth the serious 
consideration of our brethren in these 
Churches whether the evils which confront 
them have not kept pace with the rise and 
growth of liberalism within their borders. 


HAT we mean by “‘liberalism’’in re- 
ligion, or, aS some phase it, ‘‘liberal 
religion,” willnot be misunderstood by our 
readers. Itis not liberality, or generosity, 
or tolerance, or charity. What it really 


means is a free dealing with religious truth; 
or, in other words, the Christian Faith, and 
a repudiation of the idea that external insti- 
tutions or observances possess any binding 
character. All is brought down to the level 
of individual taste or preference. The idea 
of a revelation of truth from God coming to 
men from arealm above nature and from 
outside the soul which is the recipient, not 
the originator, must necessarily fade away. 
If there are no institutions possessing the 
same divine authority, then must soon dis- 
appear all thought of Church and sacra- 
ments. Such things are nothing more than 
the survivals of a superstitious age. In short, 
in this movement is involved, by a gradual 
process, it may be, but none the less cer- 
tainly, the repudiation of supernatural re- 
ligion, and the substitution of that which is 
merely natural. 

HIS form of religion, if it is to be so- 

called, takes men back to the position 
of the thoughtful and wise, before the light 
of Christ dawned upon the world. For its 
“theology” we have to read Plato’s Dia- 
logues and Cicero on ‘‘The Nature of the 
Gods.” It acknowledges the existence of 
divine forces, but can never be sure that 
they have their centre in a personal God 
who cares formen. It acknowledges the ex- 
istence of sin, butdeniesits nature. Sin is 
confounded with ignorance, The sense of 
responsibility is weakened or destroyed. 
One thing remains, and is likely to remain, 
whether it te logical or not, the acknowl- 
edgment of the beauty and perfection of 
the moral teachings of Christ, especially 
where they do not involve self-discipline, 
but simply the regulation of conduct in the 
relations of man with man. If Church or- 
ganizations do not disappear under the in- 
fluence of this movement, it will probably be 
because they will transform themselves into 
centres of charitable, philanthropic, or social 
work. 


UCH seems to thoughtful people, within 

or without the Churches, to be the iney- 
itable result of the liberal movement, so far 
as it is allowed to gain foothold in the de- 
nominations which have hitherto been 
termed evangelical. The time is coming, if 
itis not already at hand,when the ministers 
and other leaders will find it necessary to 
consider whether the kind of liberality which 
it is so fashionable to encourage—which 
began in the exchange of pulpits, and has 
gone on to the disparagement of ‘‘dogma’”’ 
and of creeds, and finally to the rejection of 
all authority in religion—is consistent with 
any genuine form of the Christian religion 
or belief in a divine revelation. 

OR is this problem one for those denomi- 

nations alone. It is only too clear that 

the Anglo-Catholic Church, ‘‘known inlaw” 
as Protestant Episcopal, has the same ten- 
dency to meet within its own fold. But at 
least we have the strong vantage ground of 
a perfectly definite creed, of an order and 
polity which have survived many onslaughts, 
of sacraments still universally venerated, 
and offorms of worship which furnish an un- 
surpassed training in the thoughts and hab- 
its of supernatural religion. All these, 
moreover, are believed and accepted upon 
the ground of adivine authority inherent in 
the Church. All this forms an immense con- 
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trast to any form of liberalism. With such 
an advantage, it is hard to believe that these 
destructive tendencies can ever gain any- 
thing more than a fleeting and ephemeral 
place within our boundaries. The antago- 
nism of such views to all that we maintain, to 
the whole character of our constitution and 
formularies, is far too glaring to be glossed 
Over, even fora time. It is a case in which 
“‘the lion and the lamb” cannot “‘lie down to- 
gether.” The conflict may be sharp, but 
surely it can have but one result. 


Se 
Summary of Ecclesiastical 
Events in 1899 


HE year 1899 will long be remembered 
by Anglican Churchmen as one of ex- 
citement and anxiety, especially in England; 
but also, we may thankfully add, as a period 
of hard and successful work in the mission 
field, successful beyond most years. The 
Church of England has consecrated six mis- 
sionary bishops, and the American Church, 
eight bishops, four of whom are domestic 
missionary bishops, while a ninth, the 
Rey. Sidney C. Partridge, D. D., will prob- 
ably soon be consecrated for Tokyo, Japan. 
A new see, Michigan City, comprising 
Northern Indiana, has taken its place in 
the constantly increasing galaxy of Ameri- 
can dioveses, and has held its primary con- 
vention; and we are now thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the titles Boise, Sacramento, Lar- 
amie. We are stretching our imagination 
much further, and are trying to utter Hono- 
lulu, Puerto Rico, and other names as if 
they were our own indeed, with American 
bishops in them; and the Bishop of New 
York has gone on pilgrimage to the distant 
Philippines, to discover we know not what 
in that land of opulent friars and turbulent 
Tagals. In the meantime, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, there was sent out from the Church 
Missions House in New York, a larger num- 
ber of foreign missionaries than had ever 
before said farewell at any one time. 
Strange, it seems, too, to record that while 
in her war against the Boers in South Africa, 
the English have hitherto met with little 
else but serious reverses, in her war 
against heathenism in Western Equatorial 
Africa and in Uganda, Bishops Tugwell and 
Tucker, with their faithful soldiers of the 
Cross sent forth by the Church of England, 
have brought whole tribes into captivity to 
the faith of Christ. The American Church 
is girding up afresh for the mission work, 
and has at last secured two able men for the 
two missionary secretaryships, the Rev. Ar- 
thur S. Lloyd, D.D., of Norfolk, Va., and 
Mr. John W. Wood, some time the very ef- 
ficient general secretary of the B.S. A. 
The very important Missionary Council 
held im October, at St. Louis, was a memora- 
ble gathering, on account of the deep inter- 
est and large attendance, and still more be- 
cause of the favorable reports made by the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott on our missions in 
China and Japan, which have done much to 
stimulate the efforts of Churchmen to push 
the work of missions. From one point of 
view it is gratifying, but from another, it is 
sad to know that last year the Sunday 
school children of the Church gave more 
than one-fifth of all the money contributed 
to the domestic and foreign missionary 
treasury. Good for the dear children—but 
where are the adult members of the Church, 
and why are they not giving more liberally? 
The excitement and anxiety mentioned 
above has been chiefly in the Church of 
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England. The acrimonious ritual or cere- 
monial disputes of the past two years 
seemed likely to be extinguished when the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York agreed 
to sit as a sort of voluntary court of arbitra- 
tion to hear and determine the disputed 
questions of incense and processional lights 
as ceremonial usages, and of the reserva- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. But since 
the utterance of their ‘‘opinion” on the two 
former matters (that on the latter is yet in 
abeyance), what looks like a real ‘‘crisis” 
has developed with the resolution of the di- 
ocesan bishops to enforce the ruling upon 
their clergy. The end is not yet, certainly; 
but it is with the deepest regret and sym- 
pathy for hard-worked priests and united 
congregations that we chronicle the facts of 
a contest which may involve the gravest 
and most deplorable issues for the mother 
Church. 

We have had ‘‘troubles in our midst,” 
also. The ordination of Prof. Briggs to the 
priesthood in May raised a storm in the dio- 
cese of New York, and caused grave appre- 
hensions in the minds of loyal Churchmen 
everywhere. Not the man, but the spread 
of latitudinarian and destructive views and 
principles in the Church, was the real cause 
of anxiety. But views and principles will 
be well sifted, as wellas men, inthe Church, 
and sometimes both are sifted out, as was 
the case with one clergyman who was very 
prominent in the controversy, and who has 
sought peace in Rome, the original home of 
destructive Biblical criticism. 

The controversy upon, or discussion of, 
the burning question of marriage and di- 
vorce has continued with unabated vigor,the 
gains being all in favor of the stricter view 
of marriage and against the permission to 
divorced persons tomarry. Several bishops 
have come out strongly on this side of the 
question, notably the Bishop of Albany. 
There is hope that the Church will at last 
take a firm stand against the evil that, 
more than anything else, is corrupting 
American society. A notable Declaration 
on Marriage and Divorce received some 
1,500 signatures, many prominent clergy- 
men and several bishops being among the 
signers. 

The usual meetings of the year in Eng- 
land and America have been held—the mis- 
sionary societies, the C. B.S., the E. C. U., 
and the Church Congress in England, and 
the two latter were notable gatherings; and 
here,the Missionary Council, the A.C. M.5., 
the B.S. A., G. F.S.,C. B. S., the Church 
Congress, and divers smaller gatherings, the 
Church Students’ Missionary Society, the 
annual Conference of Theological Profes- 
sors, etc., all testifying to the increased life 
in the Church. 

The Church of Rome has kept itself 
well to the fore during the year. The ex- 
treme age and physical frailness of the Pope 
keep the world on the qui vive for the great 
event of choosing his successor, but this re- 
markable Pontiff bears a charmed life, im- 
pervious at any rate, to the reports and pre- 
dictions of press correspondents, and he has 
proclaimed the Holy Year 1900 with which 
the century closes, granting indulgences and 
privileges which will make it a comfortable 
period to those -who accept such things. 
But the Pope has struck the right note in 
calling Christendom to prayer and watchful- 
ness at the end of the greatest century in 
history, ushering another age full of even 
greater promise. The Pope signalized the 
year by condemning “Americanism,” though 
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just exactly what it was that he denounced is 
not agreed upon by Archbishop Ireland and 
Archbishop Corrigan. It would have been 
better to have condemned the attitude of 
the French and Italian clergy towards Drey- 
fus, but on the contrary, the Pope and Ro- 
man curia approved of it, to the scandal of 
Christendom. Rome has done us one or two 
good turns, however. For one thing, she 
has received the notorious Rene Vilatte into 
her ample bosom, after he had recanted all 
his heresies, and she will oblige us still 
more by keeping him. Then the Roman 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, speaking before the 
Catholic Truth Society in England, bluntly 
declared that the ‘‘Catholic Movement” in 
the Anglican Communion was not a Rome- 
ward movement—a statement which was ev- 
idently lost on Sir William Vernon Har- 
court. And Rome has been having troubles, 
also. The remarkable exodus of French 
priests from her fold, under the influence of 
M. Bourriere; and the still more noteworthy 
Los von Rome, or secession of over ten 
thousand Roman Catholics in Austro-Hun- 
gary, many of whom have affiliated with the 
Old Catholics; and the utter collapse of 
Catholic Spain as a world power, are signs 
of the times. 

There has been an exchange of courtesies 
more marked than usual during the past 
year, between some of the leading prelates 
of the Greek Orthodox and Russian 
Churches on the one hand, and those of the 
Church of England on the other. Though 
such a consummation as actual intercom- 
munion is still very far off, yet it is now ur- 
derstood that individual members of the one 
Communion may avail themselves of the 
ministrations of the clergy of the other in 
case of necessity, as indeed such instances 
have already occurred. This is alittle step 
toward a better mutual understanding. 

The statistics of the Church of Hugland 
for the year 1898 (statistics are apt to be a 
year or so late in point of publication) show 
217,302 persons confirmed. The amount 
spent for church building and restoration 
was £40,883, and the amount of voluntary 
contributions, through the offertory and 
parochial organizations, £5,919, 706; for home 
missions, £588,919; foreign missions, £929,- 
867. The total of voluntary contributions 
for all work credited to the National 
Church, is £7,506 354. 

The statistics of the American Church, 
according to the reports tabulated in The 
Living Church Quarterly, for the past year, 
shows 4,903 clergy, 422 candidates for Or- 
ders, 274 postulants, and 1,782 lay readers. 
There were 53,933 Baptisms, 41,791 con- 
firmed, and the communicants number 706,- 
167. There are 45,888 teachers, and 443,443 
scholars in our Sunday schools. The total 
contributions for all purposes were $14,006,- 
897.43. A notable contribution to the study 
of the work of the Church has been made by 
the painstaking editor of The Living Church 
Quarterly in his valuable ‘‘Digest of the 
Parochial Work of the American Church,” 
and we make no apology for calling atten- 
tion to it here, because we consider it 
worthy of careful and serious investigation. 

Death has reaped his harvest, a large one, 
during the past year. The American Church 
lost its Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. John 
Williams, of Connecticut, who died Feb, 7th, 
in his 82d year, and thereby the Bishop of 
Rhode Island, the Rt. Rev. Thomas March 
Clark, became our Primate. Two other of 
our bishops have departed this life full of 
years and honors—-the Rt. Rev. Henry Niles 
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Pierce, of Arkansas, and the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Adams Neeley, of Maine. This year 


has also witnessed the passing of the Senior 
Bishop, by consecration and in age, of all 
Catholic Christendom, the Venerable Most 
Blessed Pope and Patriarch Sophronius, of 
Alexandria, who died Sept. 3d, aged 105 
years. He was consecrated a bishop in 1839, 
and had enjoyed the unique experience of 
celebrating the 60th anniversary of his con- 
secration, and had probably lived more 
years than the Apostle St. John. 

Among the reverend clergy of the Church 
in the United States who have entered into 
rest, are many well-known to the Church at 
large, of whom we may mention the names 
of Alfred Lee Brewer, D.D., of California; 
Thomas McKee Brown, of New York; Wm. 
T. Dickinson Dalzell, D. D., and Wm. Kirk- 
land Douglas, D.D., of Louisiana. Joseph 
Morrison Clarke, D. D., of C. N. Y.; Robert 
Brinckerhoff Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., some 
time warden of St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale, N. Y.; Benjamin Franklin, D. D., 
of New Jersey; John Wesley Kramer, M.D., 
general secretary of the Church Congress; 
Francis Lobdell, E. D., LL. D., of W. N. Y.; 
Yelverton Peyton Morgan, D.D., of South- 
ern Ohio; Charles EK. Murray, D. D., of Del- 
aware; John Livingston Reese, D.D., of Al- 
bany, registrar of the General Convention; 
Bennett Smedes, D.D., of North Carolina; 
Wn. Scott Southgate, D. D., and Stephen C. 
Roberts, D. D., of Maryland, and Benjamin 
Watson, D.D., president of the Standing 
Committee, Pennsylvania. “Ve cannot pre- 
sume to mention the names of all the dis- 
tinguished laity of the Church who have 
entered into rest, chiefly because our knowl- 
edge of them is too partial and incomplete 
for the purpose, but we must chronicle the 
passing hence of one faithful and generous 
woman, the fruit of whose good works we 
often saw in that noble church for the peo- 
ple, Holy Innocents, Hoboken, N. J., Mrs. 
Martha Bayard Stevens, who died in April, 
having given much alms in her lifetime, 
and leaving many benefactions behind her. 

“For a!l the saints who from their labor rest, 

Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 

Thy Name, O Jesu, bejorever blessed. Alleluia!” 

Amid the sound of wars—a bloody contest 
furnishing a fit sequel to an important uni- 
versal Peace Conference—and rumors of 
wars from the nations which are anxious for 
the ruin of the British Empire, the Church 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace, enters upon 
the closing year of the most wonderful cen- 
tury in all history. It is a time for all 
Christians to watch and pray, to strengthen 
the things which remain,” to ‘‘hold fast 
that which they have,” and to ‘repent 
and do the first works.” Let the mind of 
Churchmen in this end of the ages be the 
same as that of the Apostles in the first days 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth: ‘‘But we 
will give ourselves continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the Word.” 

om be Se 
Some Common Mistakes 
BY THE REV. FRED K S. JEWELL, D. D. 
VIII. 
IFTEENTH. It is a mistake, in phraseol- 
ogy at least, to speak of the pulpit as 
having ‘‘lost its power.” It is more to the 
point to say that the pulpit has changed its 
character. With that it has, of course, 
changed its kind of power. Whether this 
power is as real or effective as was its for- 
mer power, is quite another thing, and is, 
at least, a matter of doubt. 
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The power of the pulpit, as it once was, 
was lodged in three things: its close adhe- 
sion to the Holy Scriptures, the singleness 
of the preacher’s position and character as 
a religious teacher. and the existence in the 
hearers of some kind of positive religious 
convictions. Under those conditions, the 
preacherspoke with authority, and enforced 
his teaching with argument both logical 
and Scriptural. Such preaching had a dis- 
tinct and decided religious power over the 
minds of thinking men. 

But much, if not all this has been 
changed in order to ‘‘keep up with the 
times.” The pulpit has become largely a 
bybrid, a cross between pulpit and platform; 
and, as in the case of a notable domestic an- 
imal hybrid, the marks of acquired degen- 
eration are the strongest. It is now largely 
given to the exploiting of personal opinions 
on all sorts of popular subjects—economic, 
politic, philanthropic, socialistic, and, so to 
speak, catastrophic. A text may be taken 
to secure a sort of Scriptural toboggan-slide 
start for a subsequent smart careering over 
the wide, unfenced, secular field beyond. 
Hence, to the representative sermons spread 
before the public in the Monday morning 
papers, might well be applied the apt de- 
scription given of an old-time page, ‘‘a neat, 
little rivulet of text trickling between un- 
limited meadows of margin.” 

Under this change, the power of the pul- 
pit, so called, must take on itself a corre- 
spondingly ‘‘broadened,’’ and consequently 
weakened, character. The utterances of 
such a pulpit can only have the force of the 
personal opinions of the preacher—opinions 
multiform, sometimes conflicting; often the 


-mere voice of non-experts, and always dog- 


matizing rather than logically assured and 
convincing. Its power is backed by no orig- 
inal, august, collective authority. It is 
lodged altogether, and consists only, in the 
immediate sympathetic agreement of the 
hearers with the preacher. “It is, hence, as 
narrow as the popularity of the preacher, 
and as unstable as tre notions of the multi- 
tude. A pulpit with such power only can 
hardly be said to have lost power. It never 


_really had any. 
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The Church in the Home 


FROM ANNUAL CONVENTION ADDRESS OF 
THE RT. REV. F. R. MILLSPAUGH, D. D. 


EAR Brethren of the Laity: Older Chris- 
tians are apt to think that p2ople were 
better in generations past; making allow- 
ance for this tendency of older folk, can you 
and I not see certain holy customs in the 
past which are to-day more commonly neg- 
lected, and which certainly would tend to 
increase spirituality in the home life, and 
therefore in the community? 
I refer to family prayer and the home edu- 
cation of children in the doctrines and 
eachings of the Church, and Holy Serip- 
ture as she has interpreted the same. Can 
we speak to-day of ‘‘The Church in his 


_ home,” when referring even to a large num- 
, g 


ber of our communicants, when day in and 
day out there is no such thing as a family 
altar, or even grace at the table, ora spe- 
cial time, even on Sunday, by father and 
mother given to catechisminstruction? I[n- 
deed there are those who permit their chil- 
dren to go to the Sunday schools of different 
denominations, and then wonder why their 
children have not followed them in their 
preference for the Church, and are surprised 
at their indifference about her doctrine and 
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spiritual things. How can it be otherwise 
with no Church in the home? In many 
cases when the children are sent toour Sun- 
day schools for an hour on Sunday, they are 
excused from divine service by the thought- 
less parent, and then we wonder why the 
child does not imbibe Churchly and spirit- 
ual training. The simple reason, beloved, 
is because there is no spiritual training 
given, save that which comes incidentally, 
and who is to blame? Not the children, 
most certainly—but the fathers and moth- 
ers—communicants of the Church—good 
men and women they are toa considerable 
degree. They may be seen quite regularly 
at church and at Holy Communion; they 
bring their little’ ones to Holy Baptism— 
possibly later than they should—but they 
leave the Church outside their home life, so 
from Sunday night to Sunday morning, 
although there may be private prayer at 
the bedside, as a family there is no recogni- 
tion of the blessed fact that the head of the 
family is a priest in his own home, and 
ought to perform the offices of his high and 
holy position. 

Having said so much, will you pone me, 
my lay brethren, one word of advice? Will 
not all our Church families do this much, 
at least, towards reinstating the Church in 
the home? It is simply and easily per- 
formed, even by the diffident, and I know 
how frequently this greatly enters into the 
matter. Will you not at the beginning of 
the day, when you come to the breakfast 
table, stand or kneel, and say together the 
Lord’s Prayer, the prayer of all prayers, 
and will you not train your children in 
the Church catechism, to be recited in 
Church or Sunday school? God will bléss 
the families in Kansas who do this thing. 
Then will family devotion and family in- 
struction, and the Church in the home be a 
verity. The sweet domesticities of home 
life will be increased; there will be instilled 
a deeper spirituality, a greater love for the 
Church and its work, and a blessed influ- 
ence upon the community. 


ee 
Strange Notions 


BY THE REV. D. FRANCIS SPRIGG, D D. 


e 


A FEW days ago, I received a letter from 
a lady in Florida, who said she had sent 
me two papers, ‘‘Leaves of Healing!” She 
wanted me to do what I could in the way of 
answering them. Then the question was, 
“to answer whom?” I cannot hope to con- 
vince those who are entangled in their soph- 
istries; they are for the present at any rate, 
past my power, and I think past the power of 
man, to convince them of error. All the 
apostle felt about errorists in his day was, 
‘sf God peradventure will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the truth.” 
Great is our dependence upon God, not only 
for daily bread, but for repentance and for 
holding the truth as revealed in the Book. 
If we have been kept from errors, if we hold 
the Faith once delivered to the saints, we 
have nothing to boast of as if we were more 
worthy than they. ‘‘What hast thou that 
thou didst not receive?’ God be thanked if 
He has givenus repentance. God be thanked 
if we are not living in error and sin. 

To what extent the errors of Christian 
Scientists, Faith Healers, etc., are such as 
destroy the grace of Godand leave them re- 
probates, is not for us to say, we must let 
God judge. ‘‘Who art thou that judgeth an- 
other man’s servant.” But that the tenden- 
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cies of these errors is towards evil there is 
no doubt. Many such tendencies, 7. ¢., to- 
wards evil. Not until God takes us from this 
evil world will they cease. May they cease 
then; may we be among those who have 
‘washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” 

The object of these papers is to show that 
sickness can be healed without the use of 
medicine and by faith. But not more than 
can be cured by the imagination or by will- 
power. The statistics have been given by 
those acquainted with the facts; the power of 
imagination to effect cures of sickness and 
disease is simply wonderful. Unless these 
Faith Healers can show they are more suc- 
cessful than the ‘‘imagination healers,” we 
have no right to belive in them or their heal- 
ing powers. All their powers of healing come 
through the imagination and not through 
faith. This then is one reason why the 
Faith Healers are not to be trusted. 

“But disease never comes from God,” so 
these papers tell us. The Bibleis a better 
witness: ‘‘The Lord struck the child that 
Uriah’s wife bore unto David, and it was 
very sick.” ‘‘Therefoye also will I make thee 
sick in smiting thee.” ‘‘The Lord smote him 
with an incurable disease.” ‘‘The angel of 
the Lord smote him because he gave not God 
the glory.” We see from God’s word that 
sickness comes from God. This is another 
reason why we must disbelieve in these 
Faith Healers. 

St. Paul knew more of God’s dealings with 
men than we do; and if sickness could be 
cured by the process of these men, why did 
he notin this way cure Epaphroditus who 
was ‘‘sick unto death?” If the Apostle knew 
nothing of faith healing, we may be certain 
thére is nothing in it but the work of the 
imagination. 

The ‘‘divine healing” by these men, they 
tell us, is opposed to other methods of heal- 
ing. ‘‘Divine healing,” is diametrically op- 
posed to these diabolical counterfeits which 
are utterly anti-Christian. Now, if Faith 
Healing and Christian Science are anti- 
Christian, so also is their healing; and this 
is another reason why we do not believe in 
them and their teaching. 

All churches now in existence, according 
to these men, arein error, and the only place 
to find rest is to come to them and get in 
theirark of safety. At their first preaching 
of ‘divine healing”’ they let members of the 
Churches remain; but soon they found out 
this would never do, and now itis, ‘‘Come out 
of them, we are the Church, come and be 
baptized by trine immersion.” So that if 
these men were to succeed, there would be 
no Church on earth, the promises of Christ 
would fail, and the world once more would be 
without a Catholic Church. With resultsso 
appalling, we must reach the conclusion to 
have nothing to do with them. Satan hin- 
dered St. Paul, he will hinder us, unless we 
strive against his temptations. The same 
Apostle bid us remember of certain persons, 
**God shall send them a strong delusion that 
they should believe a lie.” Let us beware, 
lest He send us a delusion and we believe 
what these errorists teach. 

We need not suppose that widespread 


error issomething new inthe Church. From 


the earliest Christian times it has abounded. 
It was in the Apostolic Church, in the prim- 
itive Church, and in the Churches of all the 
centuries. This Church ofours was forced, 
through the errors of the Roman Church, to 
protest against them, and to this day these 
Churches are notin communion one with an- 
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other. We have Christ to teach us, and His 
Holy Spirit to help us, and the Book to guide 
us. We need not fall into error. ‘‘IfGod be 
for us, who can be against us?” But “let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.” 

Washington, D. C. 


alse 


Personal Mention 


The Rev. G. Sherman Barrows has accepted the rec- 
torship of St. Mark’s church, North Tonawanda, 
NGG 


The Rev. J. P. Bagiey has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Hospital mission, Philadelphia, and ac- 
cepted the rectorship of Christ church, Edding' on, 
Pa. 


The Rev. W.W. Brander has resigned the curacy of 
St. Peter's church, Baltimore, Md., to accept ap- 
pointment of chaplain in the U.S. Army. 


The Rev. Albert E. Bently has accepted the rector- 
ship of All Saints’ church, Bayside, N. Y. 


The Rev. G. W. Cobb has accepted the rectorsuip of 
Christ church, Moberly, Mo. 

The Rev. Henry S. Foster, of Watertown, Wis., has 
accepted a call to the rectorship of Christ church, 
Green Bay, Wis., diocese of Fond du Lac. 


The Rev. Geo. C. Graves has resigned the rector- 
Ship of St. Luke’s church, Sea Cliff, N. Y., to accept 
the vicarship of Christ chapel, Brooklyn, Greater 
New York. 

The Rev. Dr Oliver H. Murphy has accepted a call 
to the rectorship of St. Paul's parish, Prince George 
county, diocese of Washington, D. C., and will enter 
(D. V.) upon residence Jan.1st,1900. Address Aquasco, 
Prince George Co., Maryland. ] 

The Rev. A. B. Papineau has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. George’s church, Maynard, Mass. 


The Rev. C. S. M. Stewart has resigned the rector- 
ship of Grace church, Whitestone, N. Y. 


The Rev. Harry Thompson has resigned as rector of 
St. Matthew's, Kenosha, Wis., to take effect in about 
one year. Ata meeting of the vestry, the resignation 
was accepted. 

The Rev. A. H. Underhill has accepted the rector- 
sh p of St. John's church, Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Rev. William Watson has been transferred to 
the diocese of Missouri. He is at present curate at 
the cathedral, St. Louis. 

The Rev. Wm. D. Williams, D.D., curate of the 
church of the Holy Apostles, New York, has accepted 
appointment as archdeacon in Arkansas, with resi- 
dence at Little Rock. He will serve for the western 
half of the State, and has already entered upon his 
duties. 

The Rev. John Chanler White has resigned the rec- 
torship of the church of the Holy Trinity, Hartwell, 
Ohio, and has accepted the assistant rectorship of St. 
James’ church, Chicago. His address after Jan. Ist, 
will be 180 Rush st., Chicago, Il. 


To Correspondents 


H. S. P.--St. Nicolas was Bishop of Myra, in Asia 
Minor, A. D. 325-242. Many legends were related of 
him connecting him particularly with works of mercy 
to sailors and to children. His memory was cherished 
all over the Church, both East and West. No less 
than 377 churches are dedicated to him in England 
and Wales. His name is given in the calendar of the 
English Prayer Book among the Black Letter days. 
The date is Dec. 6th. 


Official 


THE COMMISSION for Work Among Colored People 
will meet in Washington, D.C., at the residence of 
the Bishop, 1407 Massachusetts ave., Thursday, Jan. 
llth, at2 P.M. T. U. DUDLEY, Chairman, 

BEVERLEY D. TUCKER, Secretary. 


Ordinations 


Dec. 14th, in St. Columb’s chapel, Battle Hill, Jack- 
son, Miss., the Rt. Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D. D., 
LL. D., ordained to the priesthood the Rev. Edmund 
Arbuthnot Neville. The candidate was presented by 
the Rev. Irenzeus Trout; the sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. P. G. Sears. The Rev. Mr. Neville wil 
continue in charge of the congregations in Oxford and 
Water Valley, Miss. 


Ordained to the priesthood, on St. Thomas’ Day, 
Dee. 21st, at the seminary chapel of Nashotan House, 
by the Bishop of Milwaukee, the Rev. Messrs. Arthur 
Goodger, of Fox Lake, Wis.; John Conrad Jetter, of St. 
Thomas’ church, Milwaukee, and the Rev. William 
Donald McLean, of Petersburg, Ill. The candidates 
were presented by the Rev. Prof. N. O. Smith, the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Walter Webb, and the Rev. W A,B. 
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Holmes. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James Ward Gilman. At the same time, 10 new stu- 
dents, recently entering the seminary department of 
Nashotah, were formally matriculated and received 
as members of the House. 


Died 
ROBERTS.—Entered into rest, in Lansiag, Mich., on 
the evening of Saturday, at half-past seven o’clock, 
Chauncey H. Roberts, at the age of 78 years. For 21 
years senior warden of St. Paul’s church. 


Appeals 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY, SOCI- 
ETY, the Church Missions House, 28! Fourth ave., 
New York. Officers: RIGHT REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, 
D.D., presid-nt; RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL DOANE, 
D. D., vice-president; Rnv. ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D., 
general secretary; REY. JOSHUA KIMBER, associate 
secretary; MR JOHN W.WOOD, cor esponding secretary; 
MR. GEORGE C. THOMAS, treasurer; MR. E. WALTER 
ROBERTS, assistant treasurer. 

This society comprehends all persons who are mem- 
bers of this Church. It is the Church’s established 
agency for the conduct of general missionary work. 
At home this work is in seventeen missionary dis- 
tricts, in Puerto Rico, and in forty-three dioceses; 
and ineludes that among the negroes in the South, 
and the Indians. Abroad, the work includes the mis- 
sions in Africa, China, and Japan; the support of the 
Church in Haiti; and of the presbyter named by the 
Presiding B shop to counsel and guide the workers 
in Mexico. The society also aids the work among 
the English-speaking people in Mexico, and trans- 
mits contributions designated for the other work in 
that country. 

The Society pays the salaries and traveling expen- 
ses of twenty-two missionary bishops, and the Bishop 
of Haiti; 1,630 other missionaries depend in whole or 
in part for their support upon the offerings of Church 
people, made throu.h this Society. There are many 
schools, orphanages, and hospitals at home and abroad 
which, but for the support that comes through the 
Society, would of necessity be abandoned. 

The amount required to meet all appropriations for 
this work to the end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1900, 
is $630,000. For this sum the Board of Managers must 
depend upon the voluntary offerings of the members 
of the Church. Additional workers, both men and 
women, are constantly nee ied to mee; the increasing 
demands of the work (both at home and abroad). 

The Spirit of Missions is the official (monthly) 
magazine—81 a year. All information possible 
concerning the Society's work will be furnished on 
application. 

Remittances: should be made to MR. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, treasurer. 

All other offic’al communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Managers, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth ave., New York. 

Legal title (for use in making wills): THE DOMES- 
TIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
PROTSHSTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


Church and Parish 


WANTED —Consecrated men and women for rescue 
work in the Church Army; training free. For further 
particulars, address MaAyJoR MARTHA H. WURTS, 299 
George st., New Haven, Conn. 

WANTED.—An active Church member to sell the 
Caristian Year Kalendar in every parish. Price 75cts. 
Liberal commission. Address the CHURCH KALENDAR 
ComMPANY, 2 West 14th st., New York city. 

PEOPLES’ WAFERS, 25 cents per hundred; priests’ 
wafers, one cent each. The Sisters of All Saints, 801 
N. Eutaw street, Baltimore, Mi., also invits orders 
for ecclesiastical embroidery. 

WANTED--A choirmaster and organist for church 
in avery prosperous and rapidly growing Southern 
city, having elght railroads, with more building. 
Exceptional opportunity for g)0d teacher of voice 
culture. Church can guarantee at present only $300 
per annum. Another employment, at $250, possible. 
Address P. O. Box 309, Shreveport, La. 

RECTOR of good parish—experienced—best of refer- 
ences, wi 1 accept call to parish where there are good 
opportunities for work amongst young men. One with 
parish house or rooms preferred. RECTOR, care of 
THe LIVING CHURCH, Chicago. 

WANTED.—After Jan. 1; position as teacier, by a 
Master of Arts. Specialties: English Literature, 
the Classics, and the Common Branches. Could also 
teach German or Spanish. Address, THE TEACHER, 
Box 56, Giblin, Champaign Co, Ill. 

A CURATE is desired for mission work in New York 
city; a@ young man just priested, of conservative 
views, preferred; $1,40) and room. Piease address, 
with particulars and references, CYPRIAN, care W. 
H. H. Pinckney, 342 Sumner ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Kalendar, December! 1899 


3. Ist Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
10. 2d Sunday in Advent. Violet 
17. 3d Sunday in Advent. Violet. 
20. EMBER Day. Violet. (Red at Evensong.) 
21, Sv. THOMAS, Apostle. Red 
22. EMBER Day. Violet. 
23. EMBER DAy. Violet. 
24. 4th Sunday in Advent. Violet. (White at Even- 

song.) 
25. CHRISTMAS DAy. White. 
26. Sv, STEPHEN, Martyr. Red. 
27. Sv. JOHN, Evangelist. White. 
28. THE INNOCENTS. Violet, 
31. Sunday after Christmas. White. 


Beyond the Hills 


BY. H. Cy D, 
I cannot see beyond the hills 
Where Thou hast built my home; 


I only know that some sweet day 
To it I come. 


Beyond the hills there wait for me 
The dear ones, angels fair, 

And when my pilgrimage is o’er, 
Lora, lead me there. ; 

I cannot even see the path 
Thou hast marked out for me; 

I only know it leads through life 
To home and Thee. 


There is no hand but Thine, dear Lord 
That leads me safe and sure; 

That pierced Hand to me held out, 
Strong and secure. 


When sore temptation clouds my way 
I need no other light, 

A glance at Thy dear Face will clear 
My earth-dimmed sight. 


I know not where my journey ends, 
Thou knowest, that is best; 

Ever with Thee, thro’ endless days, 
Shall be my rest. 


, And so, dear Lord, I Struggle o’er 
Earth's pathway, smooth or rough, 
Knowing when needed, Thou art near: 
It js enough. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
— 


Pen-and-Ink-lings 


N important national industry of 
France, Germany, and Belgium, is 
the cultivation of fruit trees along 
the highways. The annual reve- 

nue derived from the national roads of Sax- 
ony planted with fruit trees, rose from $9,000 
in 1880, to $42,000. In Belgium, according 
to the statistics of 1894, over 4 630 kilome- 
tres of roads were planted with 741,571 fruit 
trees, which furnished the almost incredible 
sum of $2,000,000. In France, the production 
of fruit trees is estimated at $60,000,000. 


fe an article on the admission of women to 

the Cambridge College degrees, Miss 
Helen Gladstone refers to the fact that no 
less than six Cambridge colleges were 
founded by women for the benefit of men— 
Christ’s and St. John’s, by Margaret, Count- 
es3 of Richmond; Sidney Sussex, by Lady 
Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex; Clair, 
by Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Clare; 
Pembroke, by Marie de St. Paul, Countess 
of Pembroke, and Queen’s, by Queen Mar- 
garet of Anjou. 


T HE janitor in a neighboring school threw 

up his job the other day. When asked 
what was the trouble, he said: “I am hon- 
est, and I won’t stand being slurred. If I 
find a pencil or handkerchief about the 
school when I’m sweeping, I hang or put it 


up. Every little while the teacher or some 
one that is too cowardly to face me, will 
givemeaslur. Why, a little while ago I 
seen wrote on the board: ‘Find the least 
common multiple.’ Well, I looked from cel- 
lar to garret for that multiple, and I 
wouldn’t know the thing if I would meet it 
on the street. Last night, in big writin’ on 
the blackboard, it said; ‘Find the greatest 
common divisor.’ Well, I says to myself, 
both of them blamed things are lost, now, 
and I’ll be accused of swiping ’em, so I’ll 
quit.”— Huntington (Ind.) Herald. 


HE Critic and other magazines are re- 
peating a story which was told in Dey- 
onshire seventy or eighty years ago. It was 
said that on the occasion of the Bishop’s 
visit to an outlying village, the following 
gem of English provincial verse was sung in 
his honor: 
Why skip yeso, ye little ‘ills? 
Why skip! why skip? why skip? 
Why? Jez becuz we’m glad to zee 
His Grace the Lord Bisbip! 
Why 'op ye so, ye little lambs? 
Why ’op? why ’op? why ‘op! 
Why? Jez becuz we’mglad to ze 
His Grace the Lord Bishop! 


T Yale College the tuition fee at first was 
twenty shillings a year, which was 
raised to forty shillings on the settlement of 
the Congregational faith of the college, and 
in 1726, twenty-three scholars graduated. 
During the regime of Elisha Williams 
(1726-1739), life at Yale was simple and se- 
vere. Board cost five shillings a week 
($1.25), and every student was required to 
read the Scriptures daily. Among other 
rules were the following: 

No student shall go into any tavern, victual- 
ing-house, or inn to eat or Drink, except he 
shall be called by his parents, or some sufficient 
person, yt ye rector shall except of. No 
student shall use ye company or familiar ac- 
quaintance of a Dissolute person, nor intermed- 
dle with men’s business, nor intrude himself 
into ye chambers of students, nor shall any un- 
dergraduate go att Courts, elections, keeping 
high days, or go a hunting, or fowling [without 
leave, nor shallany be out of his room after 9 at 
night, nor have aj light in his chamber after 
eleven, nor before four in ye morning. 


HE president used to box freshmen’s and 
sophomores’ ears in chapel up to 1760, 
and such was the awful sense of the person- 
al dignity of his presence, and that of the 
professors, that all undergraduates were for- 
bidden to wear their hats in front of the 
president’s house, or that of a professor, or 
within ten rods of the person of the presi- 
dent, eight rods of a professor, and five rods 
of a tutor. Discipline was enforced by means 
of fines.. Thus absence from prayers cost one 
penny (2 cents); tardiness, a halfpenny; ab- 
sence from church, fourpence (8 cents); two 
shillings and sixpence for playing at cards 
or dice, or for bringing strong liquor into 
college; one shilling for doing damage to 
the college or jumping out of the windows. 


ERE is an amusing description by a 

French writer of a visit paid to the Or- 
phanage of the Holy Infancy, in Hong 
Kong: ‘‘We entered a great hall spread 
with matting. All the babies who had been 
snatched from death were crawling about 
there. They climbed, stumbled, rolled over 


and stuck together with the perpetual mo- 
tion of a heap of small humanity and the ab- 
solute silence of a bed of crabs. But what 
faces! You would have said that all the lit- 
tle porcelain monsters, nodding mandarins, 
hydrocephalous gods, and stone fetiches you 
ever beheld had come to life and were exer 
cising their limbs.” 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 


No tramp of marching armies, 
No banners flaming far; | 

A lamn,within a stable, 
And in the sky a Star. 


Their hymns of peace and gladness. 
To earth the angels brought, 
Their Gloriain @x ¢ 8's 
To earth the angels taught, 


When in the lowly manger 
The Holy Mother Maid 
In tender adoration 
Her Babe o! Heaven laid, 


No rush of hostile armies then, 
But just the huddling sheep, 
The angels singing of the Christ, 

And all the world asleep. 


No flame of conquering banners, 
No legion sent afar; 

A lamp withina stable, 
And in the sky a Star! 


—Margaret EB. Singster in Collier's Weekly. 
—> 
What Shall We Do? 


BY CYRUS MENDENHALL 


INISTERS give a great deal of advice, 

and of course ought to be willing to take 
something in that line once in awhile. 
Sometimes, however, it becomes bewilder- 
ing, and a poor mortal scarcely knows what 
todo. In such cases, I imagine, he may be 
so bold as to use his own judgment, just as 
common people are supposed todo. He is 
told not ‘‘to scold,” but if he does not he is 
said to be a ‘‘time-server,” one who only 
speaks of smooth things. He is cautioned to 
avoid the folly of ‘following’ everybody’s 
advice,’ but if he dares to call his soul his 
own, he is supposed to be ‘‘big-headed,” 
stubborn, anything but meek and teachable. 
Some one says: ‘‘Do not depend too much on 
the gospel of shoe leather,’’ and another 
would have us on the street all the time, 
and would make the ministerial career a 
constant round of calls and visits. Here one 
adviser says: ‘‘Do not let the young people 
run away with us,” and to oppose this—‘'Do 
not let the bald heads put too many brakes 
on.” 

A great English preacher and author said: 
‘‘Dullness (in a sermon) is a sin against the 
Holy Ghost.” As an offset to too much bril- 
liancy, we see ‘‘smartness” spoken of as a 
crime, or at least a serious mistake, in a min- 
ister. Ifa poor fellow is so constituted that 
he tells what he knows in a‘bright, wide- 
awake manner, he must cultivate a duller 
strain. If by some blunder he has poetry in 
his soul, and puts flowers in his sermons, he 
must become prosaic and clothe his truths in 
severe and stilted forms. A witticism must 
not be thought of in connection with reli- 
gious instruction, lest some one be kept 
awake or become interested. Another ad- 
viser warns against the awful sin of popular- 
ity. But tell me, ‘‘ye winged winds,” is a 
“popular man,” a “‘popular church,” or a 
“popular religion” of necessity wrong? Of 
course the man, the church, the religion 
may be wrong, but must they be? There 
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was a Teacher or Preacher some centuries 
since who was very popular with the com- 
mon people; who was not as dull as the ac- 
cepted religious instructors of His day, and 
who introduced flowers, birds, and waters 
into His talks with men. 

‘Then comes the vexed and vexing prob- 
lem of how long asermon should be. A great 
many people consider a long sermon pro- 
found; that is, they measure its depth by the 
time taken in delivery. The Rev. Mr.A. isa 
wonderful man, he preached two hours. 
Others advocate concentration, boiling 
down, and tell us “‘brevity is the soul of wit.” 
“The long and short of it is,” a long sermon 
may or may not be as deep as it is long; and 
on the other hand, a short sermon may have 
but one thing to commend it, it was brief. 
Measuring lengthwise on sermonic surface 
will not bring the result. Here, again, if the 
speaker has common-sense, he could use it to 
good advantage, where advice is not always 
“available.” 

1 suppose editors get along fairly well. 
Anybody can run a paper, don’t you know? 
The reason is because the editor is in a posi- 
tion to receive advice from so many sources. 
There is this to be said about it: Advice 
is worth having even though it seems con- 
flicting, and like the individuals in the fable, 
if you carry the donkey the next man sug- 
gests that according to the usual custom 
the denkey must carry you; and ifthe old 
man rides, some one says, let the poor boy 
ride, the man is able to walk; and again, 
let the old man ride, the boy should be 
ashamed to see an old gentleman walk, and 
80 it goes. 

Advisers mean well. No one knows so 
much or is so experienced but that he can 
profit by advice. Of course if you are ill you 
cannot afford to buy a ‘‘drug store,’ in order 
to take all the cures your friends recom- 
mend, but you can feel grateful for the in- 
terest taken in your behalf. If one in all the 
departments of life sincerely desires to be 
right, looking for divine aid, exercising 
common-sense, his decisions will not be far 
wrong, and peace and order willcome where 
conflict and chaos seem to be. 


BT ae 


The Humors of ‘“Ter-Na-Nog’’* 
I 


T. PATRICK is said to have banished 

toads and snakes from the Island of 
Saints. He-did not banish wit and repartee. 
Yet it is as hard to classify these ‘‘gems” as 
it is to set uncut jewels in fragile filigree. 
In this paper I merely pass on a few of the 
humorous sayings and doings I have heard 
and seen in this beautiful island, during a 
long course of residence therein. 

My dispensary district extends over a 
wide sweep of moorland and mountain. 
Hours are long; work hard; pay small. 
What should I co without a sense of the 
ludicrous—that sense which can hardly lay 
claim to being a virtue, but is surely a most 
valuable possession, 

For instance, suddenly to hear this prayer 
breathed after a gouty old gentleman of 
miserly habits, ‘‘The Lord make your heart 
as tender as your toes!” quite makes up for 
a too small check pocketed by his medical 
attendant. Ora porter’s answer, ‘There is 
no first train at all at all; they are all 
evenin’ wans here,” is almost enough to 


*Or ‘‘Land of the Young’’ (ancient name. for Ire- 
land). 
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compensate for a long detention at a way- 
side station. ee 

Beggars in Ireland carry about with them 
a lot of change in the matter of small talk. 
Their pleas are so suggestive. 

‘‘Ah, docthor dear! I’ve nothin’ left in 
this world but the love of God an’ two 
ounces of thread,” was one day said to me; 
whilst the following is not a bad instance 
of primary “‘suggestion.”’ ‘‘When the gurrls 
wish to buy me a new bib—(an’I want one 
badly)—tell ’em to get a blue wan for the 
summer,” ; 

This very morning one of my coterie came 
up as usual with an empty canister. Biddy 
Maguire is a connoisseur in the matter of 
tea, and knows my housekeeper hoards two 
qualities under lock and key. Hence her 
request: ‘‘Here’s me canister, me lady, an’ 
the Lord direct yez to the best!” 

These beggars are quite one of the hu- 
morous elements inIreland. Many of them 
are noble-looking men and women, who di- 
vide the country into regular districts, and 
levy a toll on all its inhabitants. Woe be to 
any stranger who solicits alms in an unap- 
propriated ‘‘pale.” The ‘‘professionals” 
rule their benefactors with rods of iron, 
allow no poaching, and live well on the fruits 
of their industry. Every Biddy Maguire, as 
already seen, can stipulate as to the quality 
of her weekly gift of tea! ; 

It must be remembered that begging is in 
no way considered derogatory in Ireland. 
Pat Kavanagh, for instance, carries her- 
rings in his hat, yet boasts of descent from 
the McMurrough Kings of Leinster, and 
claims affinity with one of the most remark- 
able statesmen of our time. The late Mr. 
Kavanagh, of Borris, recognized this rela- 
tionship in his own inimitable way: ‘‘We 
are nearly related, indeed,” he would say, 
placing a shilling alongside the fish; ‘‘we 
are both descended from one man—Adam.” 

“Granny the Thimbleman” is a woman, 
lives in a ditch, and probably never heard 
of the feminine utensil signalized in her 
name. She knits woollies for the ‘‘quality,”’ 
and professes to exist on ‘‘cold purtaties 
and point.” Granny was once offered, by a 
courageous English visitor, a shilling to 
wash herself. ‘‘Gould’’? would have been 
refused coupled with such an ‘‘unnathural”’ 
condition. 

“T’ve heerd ov’ washin’ a corpse, but 
never Ov’ washin’ a live wan,’’ was her re- 
mark as she turned indignantly away. 

‘*Cod the Coach” is another beggar. He 
earned his sobriquet when mail coaches ran 
on the wide highway. In those days a long 
coat, blue stockings, and big buckles occa- 
sionally took the place of certain tattered, 
buttonless garments which bundled on the 
road after the coach. These latter were 
Cod’s stock-in-trade in his youth, were held 
in place with a crooked pin and a piece of 
string, and brought much grist to the mill. 
Alas! With the Meteor passed away Cod’s 
prosperity. Rags are worn on Sundays as 
well as week days now, and the ‘‘bhoy” bor- 
rows all he wants, from a donkey to a pin. 

He has begged of me tobacco for his pipe, 
‘“‘trimmin’s” for his shirt, manure for his 
potatoes. But the crown of mendicancy 
has at last been reached. He lately sent in 
for ‘‘the loan of a knife” to cut his corns 
with! Thesight of Cod the Coach seated 
on an old slack bucket in my coal-hole pre- 
paring to act as a chiropodist was too much 
forme. I gave that ancient man the knife, 
bidding him never callagain. He reward- 
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ed me with a picturesque benediction—tak- 
ing off his old caubeen and holding it rev- 
erently in his shaking hands—‘‘May all the 
sons of God welcome yez when yez yourself 
comes to the gates of gould——”’ 

I have tried to shorten my weary profes- 
sional rounds by decorating Brown Bess 
with a collar of bells. Whenever the sound 
of them is heard the people are supposed to 
know the doctor—God bless him!— is ‘‘lep- 
pin’ an’ rarein’” in their vicinity. Then 
bare legged gossoons are despatched to tell 
of patients whose symptoms they try to 
diagnose. How would an ordinary prac- 
tioner prepare for ‘‘tomatoes in the frote,” 
or ‘‘Brown Katum on the stomach?” I 
carry off my car a tin of linseed, for, ac- 
quainted with the people’s perversion of 
Queen’s English, I know tonsilitis and bron- 
chitis are meant. 

More difficult to understand, however, 
was a case recently put to me. The man— 
a stalwart farmer—died suddenly without 
‘“thelp of clargy or docthor.”” I, as coroner, 
had to inquire into cause of death, etc. 

‘Conjecture of the lungs and combina- 
tions” was surely an abnormal disease and 
very hard to translate into a natural cause. 
Yet I gave great offence by ‘‘sittin’ on the 
corpse for a divarshun.” 

Long-continued absence from Ter-na-nog 
does not eradicate this innate quaintness of 
expression: Our vicar once went West for 
a well-earned holiday, and came across an 
old Connemara parishioner acting as 
“hired boy” in California. This lad had 
been bought, along with a shaggy pony, for 
very few shillings. He was bright and in- 
telligent, and was taken to Canada by an in- 
dulgent master. 

“So you have left Mr. Dennis, Larry?” 
said the parson, shaking hands with the 
young man. ‘What is he doing nowadays?” 

‘‘He’s drivin’ the mail coach, your rever- 
ence.” . 

‘Does he run the coach himself?” 

“Oh, no, sir! He have got an antidote,” 
was the quick response, and the vicar 
smiled. For the wrong word in the wrong 
place transported him back to his own dear 
native land in a flash. Soon afterwards 
nuptial tokens with a silver edge came to an 
Trish home. Larry, of Croone, had himself 
cot an antidote, and was married to a well- 
to-do, educated woman. 

I also was once obliged by ill-health to.go 
abroad. My hair considerably silvered 
during my absence. 

A “bhoy” of eighty—(everybody is a 
‘“‘bhoy” till he marries)—met me soon after 
my return. 

‘An’ your honor never got married be- 
yant?” he asked, looking suspiciously at my 
white poll. 

‘Never once, Henry! I’ll give my word.” 

Old Henry lifted his arms thankfully. 

‘And hadn’t you great luck, doctor, dear, 
that you didn’t get yourself implicated with 
a family?’’ was his cordial comment, as he 
shook congratulatory hands with me. 

A certain man in our district under the 
Sugar Loaf had (like John Bunyan) a ‘‘nice 
reticence in speech.” This occasionally de- 
generated into a stammer. I have given 
instances of word perversion. It is only 
fair to give one showing how Irishmen oc- 
casionally use the best words possible in ex- 
plaining a thing. What better way could 
Martin’s habit of slowly muttering his syl- 
lables be expressed than: ‘‘It’s a quare 
sort of a way Martin talks. It’s as if 
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he took the words out of his mouth an’ 
looked at them before he gives them to 
yez.” 

One day I paid a visit to ‘Biddy the Kid,” 
who lives right in the middle of a rocky 
valley. ‘‘The Kid’—whence she got her 
name I know not—is reported to have a re- 
markable cure for the ‘‘neuralgy.” In re- 
ply to a question on the subject, she said: 
“T believe that between myself an’ God 
Almighty we cured Ned Doolan last sum- 
mer.” You will perceive that Biddy mod- 
estly credited herself with being the pri- 
mary agent in this action, 

After this fashion is medical work made 
delightful in Ter-na-nog. Continual cheer- 
fulness greatly aids in the battle of life 
here. ‘‘’Tis the Will of Goa” (spelt with 
a big W and a capital G), whether in the 
matter of a mountain mist or the virulent 
murrain. An Irishman looks back at last 
week's sunshine when this week is cloudy. 
He terms the soaking rain ‘a nice, soft 
day, thank God,” and the grievous, pre- 
ventable sickness a “‘visitation.”—L. Orman 
Cooper in The Nineteenth Century. 


sei aides 
Book Reviews and Notices 


Religion under the Barons of Baltimore. By C. 

E. Smith, D.D. Baltimore: BE. A. Lycett. 

The sub title,‘‘A sketch of ecclesiastical affairs 
from the founding of the Maryland colony in 
1634 to the formal establishment of the Church 
of England in 1692, with special reference to the 
claim that Maryland was founded by Roman 
Catholics as the seed plot of religious liberty,’’ 
is an excellent summary of this book by the rec- 
tor of St. Michael’s and All Angels’ church, 
Baltimore. We set down the following extracts 
as representing the historical theses (so to 
speak) that Dr. Smith undertakes to defend: 

A careful and impartial inquiry into the origin of 
the expedition which Leonard Calvert led to Mary- 
land, will show that neither the odium and the disa- 
bilities of political ostracism, nor even the rigors of 
religious persecution, had anything whatever to do 
with the expedition. Sufferings for conscience sake 
contributed nothing to the issue either immediately 
or remotely. Had England been as much a stronghold 
of the Roman Church as is Spain to-day, the Calvert 
expedition would have sailed to Maryland. 

And again: ‘ Sir George Calvert’s appearance 
as a seventeenth century preacher of religious 
toleration can only be regarded as a pleasant 
fiction,” as also is the claim that Maryland was 
“founded as a refuge for -men persecuted for 
conscience sake, and as the seed plot of religious 
liberty.”’ Dr. Smith fully realizes the difficulty 
of his task, and has given much time to the 
study of the origin of Maryland, and has con- 
sulted many historical documents and papers, 
among which he mentions those recently brought 
to light by the efforts of Maryland Historical 
Society. In chapter II the rise and fall at the 
court of James I. of Sir George Calvert is very 
clearly narrated, and his shifting and religious 
changes are pointed out. We need not follow in 
detail Calvert, now Lord Baltimore, in his set- 
tlements in Newfoundland and then in Virginia, 
and his subsequent death, but pass on to the 
first settling of Maryland. But first we must 
place before our readers Dr. Smith’s estimate 
of George Calvert: “He was neither sage nor 
philosopher, pilgrim father nor public benefact- 
or, but politician, merchant, adventurer, whose 
creed and life alike were no better than the 
creed and life of many thousands of other Eng- 
lishmen who lived in his own age.”? 

Shortly after the death of Lord Baltimore, the 
charter for the new province of Terra Maric, 
was issued, with the nameof Cecilius substitut- 
ed for that of the elder baron. Dr. Smith dis- 
cusses at length a clause of the charter which 
directs that churches and chapels were ‘‘to be 
dedicated and consecrated according to the ec- 
clesiastical law of England,” and contends that 
the erection of places of public worship, except 
thoselof the Church of England, was virtually 
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prohibited, and cites ds evidence the fact that 
the Jesuits who came out with the first settlers 
built no church at all, and that they had no 
substantial church edifice until 1661. ‘Mani- 
festly all understood that the Church of England 
was to be the Church of the colony, and all pub- 
lic worship was to be in accordance with. her 
standards.’ Dr. Smith thinks . 
Cecilius Calvert was the very man Maryland needed, 
as he was a clear-headed man of affairs, and gave 
his chief attention to business rather than to religion. 
While not an irreligious man, the second Baron Bal- 
timore was not dominated by strong religious influen- 
ces, and as far as any public record shows, never 
contributed anything to the building of a church or 
Schoolhouse-in his colony. He must have been a 
broad man politically and religiously, since he and 


“his colony remained on good terms with Charles 1 


with Oliver Cromwell, and with Charles II. In fact, 
he had an eye to the main chance, and lost no time or 
opportunity of furthering that chance. 

Of course al this dispels the halo. of glory 
round the early days of Maryland that Roman 
Catholics have so carefully fostered, but the 
truth must be told, at least that is the wish of 
Dr. Smith. Cecilius Calvert’s aim was to in- 
duce men to go out to Maryland and settle. The 
first fruits of his labors in this direction re- 
sulted in about three hundred persons offering 
themselves for transportation to the distant 
colony. It has been claimed that Roman Catho- 
lics flocked to Maryland. but notwithstanding 
the fact that eighteen months had elapsed since 
the granting of the charter, and all England 
canvassed, less than fifty Romanists were found 
willing to embark. We have this also on the 
testimony of one of the two Jesuit priests who 
sailed with the first emigrants. Three-fourths 
of the voyagers were non-Romanists, hence 
Lord Baltimore who remained in the mother 
country, gave strict charges to his deputies, and 
enjoined them to ‘‘cause all acts of Roman Cath- 
olic religion to be done as privately as may be, 
and that they instruct all Roman Catholics to 
be silent on all occasions of discourse on re'i- 
gion and this to be observed at land as 
well as at sea.” 

This is extracted from the Calvert papers, and 
shows that in the mind of the Lord Proprietary 
of Maryland, the interests of his religion and 
his colony were not identical, and that Mary- 
land was not founded asa place of refuge for 
persecuted Romanists. 

It is not our purpose to follow further the his- 
tory of Maryland, or the religious struggles and 
intrigues in which the Jesuits took a leading 
part, not certainly as laboring for peace and re- 
ligious toleration, but rather as laboring for the 
contrary purpose. Dr. Smith has undertaken a 
bold task; viz, to show how purely legendary 
and baseless is the currently accepted history of 
the early daysof Maryland. We shall await with 
interest the verdict of the younger school of 
American historians who are doing so much to 
write real history, on this contribution to Amer- 
ican religious and p)litical history. Whether or 
not Dr. Smith has entirely proved the whole of 
his case, at least this much is certain, that Ro- 
man Catholics will have to abate very consider- 
ably the lofty claims they make for their co-re- 
ligionists in the early days of the colony of 
Terre Marie. Historical documents now in the 
hands of the historical student render necessa- 
ry a re-writing of the early history of Maryland. 
Dr. Smith has madea good beginning in this 
direction. We commend bis book to the atten- 
tion of the student of American history. 


Our Foes at Home. By H. H. Lusk. New York: 

Doubleday & McClure Company. Price, $1. 

This is an earnest discussion of the causes of 
the widespread social and industrial dissatis- 
faction in our country, and an attempt to sug- 
gest remedies. Itis a timely book, for no one 
can view with equanimity the growing opp )si- 
tion between classes. The author has had leg- 
islative experience in dealing with similar prob- 
lems in another country. Mr. Lusk is an Eng- 
lishman, and for eleven years was a member of 
the New Zezaland Parliament. Very early in 
the history of that colony troubles began to 
arise from the holding of land, the tendency 
being to concentrate large quantities in corpora- 
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tions and wealthy men for speculative pur- 
poses. The reformers determined to meet these 
difficulties at once, and boldly. The result was 
the enactment of laws restricting individual 
ownership to not more than three hundred and 
twenty acres. Owners of larger quantities 
were to be so heavily taxed that they would be 
compelled to sell to the government. To the 
public ownership of land was added that of 
railways, telegraph, and telephone lines. It 
was predicted that these measures would bring 
financial loss and ruin to the colony. So far, 
the results have surpassed the expectations of 
the reformers. Population has increased, the 
comforts of the-people have been multiplied, ex- 
cellent and cheap service is secured from rail- 
ways, telegraph, and telephone lines, and the 
deposits in the savings bank have doubled. 
Mr. Lusk believes that our troubles are due to 
the lavish disposal of the public lands, and to 
the growth of grasping monopolies. Public 
lands have gotten into the hands of powerful 
corporations and wealthy individuals who hold 
them for speculative purposes. And the ques- 
tion of street franchises, etc., is one most prom- 
inently before the American public to-day. All 
these are creating a condition of affairs which 
is hostile to the idea of the American Republic. 
The remedy proposed is State ownership, as il- 
lustrated by the experience of New Zealand. 
It is not unknown here, for the postal service is 
carried on by the general government, and we 
have municipal ownership of water and light 
plants. The New Zealand experiment sounds 
Utopian, but is attractive. 


The Ceremonial of the English Church. By the 
Rey. Vernon Staley. London: A. R. Mowbray & Co. 
New York: James Pott & Co., Importers. 

Like all the author’s previous books, “The 
Catholic Religion,” and others, a large amount 
of valuable information will be found in this lit- 
tle treatise, closely. packed and well arranged. 
The book is divided into three parts, treating, 1, 
of the Moral Principles of Religious Ceremonial; 
2, The Regulation of English Ceremonial, and 
3, Ornaments and Ceremonies of the English 
Church. We have here, in short, a commentary 
in detail upon the famous Ornaments Rubric in 
the English Prayer Book, which prescribes the 
retention and use of “the ornaments of the 
Church and of the Ministers,’” which were in 
use in the Church of England in the second year 
of King Edward the Sixth, Jan. 28th, 1548, to 
Jan. 28, 1549. The many vexed qaestions which 
arise under this prop)sition are being warmly 
controverted in the Church of England now, as 
they have been at several periods since the days 
of theearly Puritans. Mr. Staley, we need not 
remind our readers, writes from the standpoint 
of the Catholic Churchman. The instructive 
part of his book to many will be the foot-notes 
which will reveal to them the fact that his in- 
terpretation of the Church’s law of ceremonial 
is sustained by so many and such great divines 
of the English Church, and by :uch a constant 
tradition. Some bishop once made the assertion 
that the Puritan party sadly lacked two things, 
learning and love. This may sound quite severe; 
but after all, an impartial review of the long 
and bitter ceremonial controversy in the Angli- 
can Communion must lead to some such conclu- 
sion, for while the Church has always been gen- 
erous in tolerating the defections and deflections 
of the Puritans from her standard of ceremonial 
and even of doctrine, they have ever strenuous- 
ly opposed those Churchmen who faithfully en- 
deavored to conform to that standard. : 

Mr. Staley’s book has one singular mark of 
present controversy; viz., an absolute silence 
upon the subject of incense and its ceremonial 
use. Onp 78, however, he quotes with approy- 
al a comment of Bishop Cosin’s, written in 1640, 
to the effect that ‘‘those ornaments of the 
Church (are legal) which by former laws, not 
then abrogated, were in use by virtue of the 
statute of 25 Henry VIII., and for them the pro- 
vincial constitutions are to be consulted, suchas 
have not been repealed, standing then in the 
second year of King Edward VI., and being still 
in force by virtue of this rubric and act of Par- 
liament.’? This would seem to legalize the cer- 
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emonialuse of incense. But we confess that it 
takes more ingenuity than that of a Philadelphia 
lawyer to untangle some of the legal messes of 
the Reformation period. 


The Mind and Art of Poe’s Poetry. By John 
Phelps Fruit. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Price, $1 25. 

The author’s two-fold aim is to explicate the 
mind and the art of Poe’s poetry. It seems to 
him worth while to lay stress upon the fact that 
Poe was not utilitarian; that his supreme pleas- 
ure in the beautiful made him indifferent to the 
theme, caring only for its treatment. Though 
he declared that poetry was with him ‘a pas- 
sion,” it is well known that. Poe was singularly 
cool, and even mathematical, in the development 
of his subject. His method was to choose the 
éffect that he desired to produce; this, in turn, 
determined the choice of topics, and, finally, its 
treatment. Poe was a master of verbal arti- 
fices. He employed working rules for their 
use. Not without reason has he been declared 
a “mixture of poetry and mathematics.» The 
recent revival of interest in Poe makes this vol- 
ume exceptionally valuable and timely. 


The American in Holland.. Sentimental Rambles 
in the El-ven Provinces of the Netherlands. By 
William Elliott Griffis, L.H.D, Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 
it is to be hoped that many Americans will 

read this book, and be persuaded to ramble in 

the queer old Dutch country of which the au- 
thor writes, and learn to love the Dutch country 
and people for their solid worth. For the aver- 
age tourist, he says, ‘‘the elect route is from 

Rotterdam to Amsterdam’’; but he finds more 

delightful days in far-off places, and his hope is 

that his fellow-countrymen will discover that in 

Queen Wilhelmina’s realm there are nine other 

provinces besides the{two Hollands. ‘‘Yes, even 

a North, a South, and an Hast,as well as the 

narrow strip between the two Dams, of cities 

by the sea.’’ Dr. Griffis is a member of the 

Netherland Society of Letter:,and has repre- 

sented the American Historical Association in 

the International Congress of Diplomatic His- 
tory. 

Boston 

Price, 


A Young Savage. By Barbara Yechton. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 

Anything by this author hardly needs an in- 
troduction to young readers, her previous books 
having established for her a permanent place in 
their affections. A young g’rl born and bred in 
the ‘‘wild West” arong mining camps comes to 
live in the heme of a gentle and cultured family. 
She is herself a diamond in the rough, and 
proves, under the new and refining influences, a 
jewel of a girl, with a loving heart and a sweet, 
simple nature, loyal and true. 

Pike and Cutlas: Hero Tales of Our Navy. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by George Gibbs. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. f 
We never tire of hero tales, and those relating 

to the wonderful work of our navy are perhaps 
the most fascinating. The old stories are told 
here with new instances and illustrations. We 
have, in addition, some excellent sketches of 
the more recent work of ournavy. The chap- 
ter on ‘‘The Passing of the Old Navy,”’ with the 
description of the old ships and the new, is espe- 
cially interesting, and gives information which 
is not easily found elsewhere. 

The Log of a Sea-Waif: Being Recollections of the 
First Four Years of My Sea Life. By Frank T. 
Builen. With. eight illustrations. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

From an author who has had high praise from 
Kipling, the great story-teller, much is ex- 
pected, and one will not be disappointed in 
this ‘‘Log”’ of his first four years at sea. He 
writes from his own observation and experi- 
ence, and with a skill which few writers have 
been able to command in descriptions of the sea 
and of sealife. Being for fifteen years a sea- 
farer to nearly every port and on all the oceans 
of the world, and with exceptional literary 
ability and success as a writer, he has producca 

one of the most intensely interesting books of 
the year, and has done for British lovers of the 
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sea what our own Dana has done for us in his 
‘‘Two Years Before the Mast.” 


The True Estimate of Life and How to Live. 
By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
30 cts. 

This is a series of addresses delivered by Mr. 
Morgan at Northfield. They are of the usual 
order of revivalistic sermons. There are some 
good and suggestive thoughts. He portrays 
that form of Christianity which takes no ac- 
count of the Sacraments, Churchmen will find 
greater helps for holy living in the sermons and 
addresses of our leading preachers and writers. 


Great Books as Life Teachers. Studies of Char- 
acter Real and Ideal. By Newell Dwight Hillis. Chi- 
cago, New York, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

It should be noted by the reader that Dr. Hil- 
lis approaches his subject from the view-point of 
one interested in literature as a help in the re- 
ligious life, not as a critic of literary probleras. 
There is a finely appreciative chapter on Rus- 
kin, and a study of the principles of character 
building as illustrated by the ‘Seven Lamps 
of Architecture.’’ Other thoughtful and discrim- 
inating essays are on George Eliot's ‘“‘Romola’’; 
Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter’; Victor Hugo’s 
‘Les Miserables”; Browning’s ‘Saul’; and Ten- 
pyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King.’ Included in the 
volume are five separate chapters, also studies 
of character, the subjects being respectively 
Henry Drummond, Lord Shaftesbury, Frances 
Willard, Gladstone, and Livingstone. The vol- 
ume is attractively bound in olive green, witha 
chaste ornamentation in gold. 


How Much ‘is Left of the Old Doctrines? A 
Book for the Pevple. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

There is in this cosrageous book an evident 
desire to preserve the spirit of religion, while at 
the same time there is also an evident willing- 
nsss to throw overboard any uncomfortable or- 
thodoxy which might be troublesome to d-fend, 
The devil gets a short shrift in one chapter, and 
is summarily disposed of. The great tenets of 
the Faith, the dogma of the Trinity, the ope- 
ration of sacraments, the relation of human 
sinfulness and its cure, are all treated in a 
bright, colloquial manner, with many quota- 
tions from interesting sources, and the uniform 
result is tosoften down all theological statements 
into a form or a sentiment which can offend 
none who would lay claim to any orthodoxy 
whatever. Jt is a useful book, as showing ex- 
actly that emasculated form of Christianity 
which a faithful priest of the Church should 
ever oppose. 

Sunbeams and Moonbeams. By Louise R. Baker. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, 50 cts. 

This is a story of the good times and good 
deeds that resulted from the formation of two 
clubs among the girls and boys of Lovetsville. 
The girls worked during the long vacation days, 
and the boys on school evenings. The tale is 
told with much humor and vivacity, and will 
convince any reader that it is a very good thing 
indeed to be a ‘Sunbeam girl” or a ‘‘Moonbeam 
boy.” 

An Unknown Patriot; a Story of the Secret Sery- 
ice. By Frank Samuel Child. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1 50. 

One does not doubt that such a book has a 
certain interest because of the revolutionary 
€poch in which its scenes are laid, and one 
would wish that the style of the narration was 
as animated and intense as the incidents require; 
but this is not thecase. The story is heavy in its 
relation, with a verbosity supposed to be in keep- 
ing with the manners of the period, slow, for- 
mal, and stilted. It ought always to be remem- 
bered that the narrator of history or historic 
fiction should be as modern as possible in his 
descriptions of scenes and characters, using the 
language of the period only when giving the 
utterances of those who then lived and spoke. 
Despite the dullness of style, however, the work 


has certain attractions. The stirring story of 
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the early days of the Revolution are conscien- 
tiously depicted, and the numerous illustrations 
are charmingly conceived. 


My Lady Frivol. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Illus- 
trated by Bertha Newcombe. Philadelphia: J.B 
Lippincott Company. 


“My Lady Frivol” is aptly named. It is even 
more justly applicable to the style and sub- 
stance of the book than to the heroine. The plot 
is a variation of the old, familiar one, first used 
by Charlotte Bronte. The grim woman hater 
changes his nature by the simple process of fall- 
ing in love with his ward’s governess. 


Miss Vanity. By Amy &. Blanchard. With illus- 
trations by Bess Goe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

That the writer has studied girls and their 
ways, may be known by her devotion to them 
as the subjects of all herstories. As in her pre- 
vious books, ‘‘T'wo Girls,” ‘Girls Together,” 
and ‘‘An Independent Daughter,” this new tale 
has chiefly to do with girls and boys under 
twenty. The story is pure in tone, and may be 
safely put into the hands of young girl readers. 


_— Opinions of the Press 


The Congregationalist 

THE CRiTIcCIsM oF ADMIRAL Dnrwey. — The 
whole episode raises serious questions: First, 
concerning the wisdom of public men accepting 
gifts from any source; second, concerning a too 
common disp)sition in this country to judge our 
public men without adequate presentation or 
study of data; and third, concerning the pen- 
alty of undu+ publicity which fame inevitably 
brings to those who serve their country well. 
The wor der grows that we fird as many compe- 
tent and honorable men as we do to serve us, so 
vulgar and cruel often are both our adulation 
and our coodemnation, so intense is the lime- 
light of publicity which we cast upon every act 
and word. 

The Churchman 

THE QUEEN’s CuRistmas GuirT,—It was a 
gracious idea of the Queen of England, and 
characte istic of her Christian womanhvod, that 
she should have arranged to give a Christmas 
present to every soldier on active service for 
the Empire, a package of chocolate in a case 
that can ba kept as a memento. An hundred 
thousand Chrisimas presents in one year is a 
goodly number, and the choice was a happy one, 
for soldiers, like all men who take much violent 
exercise, appreciate sweet things keenly. Itis 
pleasantly suggestive of the season that The 
London Times should sugzest that if there hap- 
pen to be any “‘overs,’”’ they should be given to 
the Boer wounded and prisoners as an earnest 
that England has no wish to make Outlanders 
of them in her all-embracing empire. 

The Outlook 

THe MEANING oF CHRISTMAS —Is there not 
danger that the spiritual element will drop 
wholty out of our holidays, that Thanksgiving 
Day will become dedicated to dinner and foot- 
ball; Christmas to gift giving and social re- 
unions; Haster to flowers and music? But surely 
this is not all. Hach of these days has also its 
sacred significance: Thanksgiving celebrates 
the God of nature who giveth us all things 
richly to enjoy; Christmas, the God incarnate 
who for us men and our salvation came down to 
earth, to interpret the heart of the Intinite to 
us, by showing us the “human life of God"; 
Easter, the risen Christ, and so the “living Gcd”’ 
who ever dwells on the earth, ard in his in- 
dwelling brings with him the gift oflife. . . 
The birth of Christ was the advent of the Son of 
God, and the gift of a new and divine life to the 
children of men. ‘‘We have seen, and bear wit- 
ness, and declare unto you the life, the eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us.’”’ This to the Christian believer 
is the sacred significance of Christmas. This is 
the message of the Christmas bells, this the 
meaning of the Christmas music, this the in- 
spiration of the gift-giving, this the sacred 
source of all its innocent merrymaking. Let us 
not forget it. 
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~— The household 


Dean Howard’s Christmas 
Sermon 
BY MARY A, DENISON 


T was Christmas morning. 

Two middle-aged people sat in a neatly 
furnished room. They were very quiet now, 
but they had been discussing things not of- 
ten talked about in this humdrum world 
of ours. For instance, the woman had 
dreamed a dream, and the man had seen a 
vision, he called it, and the dream and the 
vision had been the topic of their conver- 
sation. 

It was perhaps half-past ten of the pre- 
ceding night that. Eleanor Howard, the 
dean’s wife, was awakened by the violent 
beating of her heart, caused by a dream in 
which her only daughter, departed this life 
six years before, appeared to her, not in 
angelic garments, but in a very pretty blue 
merino dress trimmed with brown, a dress 
in which she had always looked, as the 
familiar saying is, assweetas a picture! She 
stood at the sideof the bed, tying the dainty 
ribbons under her chin ina bow, and pull- 
ing them out and patting them into shape, 
as she had been wont to do in life. 

“Ayre you going out, my dear?” her 
mother asked, in her dream. 

‘‘Yes, mother, presently,” was the answer, 
“put first, I have a little message for 
father.” 

“Leave it with me, daughter” was the 
pleasant reply,while all the time the mother 
was wondering how her daughter had re- 
turned to earth, and full of joy at sight of 
her. 

‘Tell father,” said the girl, still toying 
with her bonnet strings, ‘“‘not to preach the 
sermon he has written for to-morrow. Say 
that request him to look for the sermon he 
preached the Sunday before I went away. 
Do you remember the text? Ido. ‘Herein 
hath He shown how He loved us.’ ” 

“Tl tell him, my dear,” said her mother. 
“But sit down and talk with me a little 
while. How did you come here? You have 
made me so happy! Tell me—” but she was 
talking to empty space. The beautiful face, 
the pretty hands that had fingered the blue 
ribbons so deftly, were all gone, and the full 
moon shown on the place where the vision 
had just stood. 

Suddenly the woman wakened. Her heart 
was beating furiously, and she felt a little 
uneasy about herself and her dream. How 
like reality it must have been, to fasten 
itself upon her memory, and to cause her 
pulses ‘to beat with such rapidity! 

Leaving the bed, she went to the window 
and looked out. Every object was beauti- 
fully clear in the moonlight, the long, white 
roads, the outlying hills, the farms, the 
broad stretch of the further country. 


Still the mysterious vision seemed to fol- 
lowher. She felt vaguely the influence of 
her dream. Turning to a table on which 
lay newspapers and two or three magazines, 
she lighted the lamp, and sat down by the 
foot of the bed to read, and so relieve her 
mind of the strain the dream had put upon 
it. 

The dean still slept on, and as she busied 
herself with the papers, she noticed that he 
breathed hard, and presently began to 
groan. She touched him gently, but he only 
seemed the more distressed. Finally she 
shook him out of his stupor. He opened 
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his eyes, gasped, and cried out, “‘O Jenny, 
don’t go, dear, don’t go. Wife, has she 
gone?” 

‘Who do you mean, husband?” his wife 
asked, softly. 

“Our Jenny, our little one, grown, as 
when she left us. She stood here right be- 
fore me. Oh,I saw her so plainly! She 
wore that pretty dress, that blue one with 
the brown ribbons, and she came in tying 
the strings of her cottage bonnet, and don’t 
you remember her way of patting them into 
shape? Well, she, was doing that, and she 
looked so sweet, so natural!” 

“Well, what else, father?” his wife asked. 

“She told me I must not preach the ser- 
mon I wrote yesterday, but the one I 
preached the week before she left us—‘Here- 
iv doth he show how He loved us.’ ” 

‘‘Are you sure, dear?” his wife questioned, 
astonished. 

“As sure as that I see you. I will get that 
sermon early to-morrow. It is in my sermon 
stand in the December niche for that year. 
Icould lay my hand on it now, but I will 
wait. Dear child! I am sure it must be 
for some yood purpose. Are they not min- 
istering angels?” he murmured under his 
breath. 

“Father, listen,” said his wife; ‘‘as you 
have told me of your vision, as you call it, I 
will tell you my dream. Jenny came to me, 
dressed just as you have described, and 
pulling and patting her bonnet strings in 
the way she did when here. She told me 
exactly the same thing she told you, that 
you were not to preach the sermon you had 
intended to, but that same text you 
preached on the week before she left us. 
That is why [am notin bed. I was not ex- 
actly frightened when I waked up, but Ifelt 
strangely, so lsat here reading to collect 
my scattered senses.” 

“Tt is certainly remarkable,” the dean ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Why should she want me to use 
the old sermon?” 

‘‘Heaven knows,” was the response, ‘‘and 
sometime we shall know why she came in 
our dreams. Let us trust in God’s promises 
and rest.” 

Early in the morning the dean and his 
wife were talking over the subject, and 
waiting till breakfast should be served be- 
fore looking for thesermon. Naturally, the 
broad glare of daylight had dissipated the 
shadows thrown over them by their visions, 
as the dean called them. 


“That is a good sermon I have just writ- 
ten, 1am conscious of it”; said the dean, 
touching the manuscript that laid on his 
desk. ‘It seems to me admirably fit for the 
occasion. I shall hate to give it up.”’ 

“But, my dear, you can preach it some 
other time,” said his wife. 

“Yes, true, but then doesn’t it seem like 
yielding to superstition? Now if—” 

‘‘You will surely do as the child requested, 
John,” his wife said in quick alarm. ‘‘Re- 
member she came to us both, delivered the 
same message to both of us.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said hesitatingly. ‘‘But 
we are so curiously constituted, we poor hu- 
mans, and dreams are but dreams. If I 
could but know why she wished me to de- 
liver the old sermon, when my new one is so 
much better. However,” he added quickly, 
‘though the idea seems born of superstition, 


‘Dll get the old sermon and. preach it, so be | 
easy on that score.” 


The breakfast table, set with shining sil- 
ver and spotless glass and china, stood near 
the window, where the dean and his wife 
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looked out upon a beautiful blending of 
garden, field, and hill. Presently Mrs. For- 
ster who served as housekeeper, and who 
had, been with them in that capacity for 
over a score of years, came in with the cof- 
fee. ; 

She was a middle-aged woman, slight of 
figure and neatly dressed, but her face wore 
a look of care, as if some unbearable sorrow 
had eaten into her heart. She exchanged 
salutations with the rector and his wife, and 
placed the chairs at the table, then asked to 
be excused and went out of the room. 

“Poor soul,” said the dean’s wife, “‘she 
seems to feel so badly over her niece. She 
says the girl is sick again.” 

‘“‘T wish she would confess and have done 
with it,” said the dean. I should feel differ- 
ently,.even towards poor Becky, who I know 
in her heart thinks the girl is guilty; but 
such resolute stubbornness for so many 
years repels me. She won’t tell even her 
mother how she came by all that finery. 
She must have seen that people would draw 
their own conclusions. However, that’s an 
old subject anda sore one. We won’t think 
of it in this season of rejoicing. To-day is 
Christmas, and I am glad whenever it comes 
on Sunday. It is emphatically a Church 
day, a celebration to gladden the soul. Af- 
ter I am through with my other duties, I 
will get the old sermon and look itover. I 
can at least do that, though, understand, 
there is no superstition aboutit. I suppose 
itis but natural, being soin sympathy as we 
are, that we should both dream the same 
dream. It has occurred before, I think, 
has it not?” 

“‘Once or twice,” his wife responded, smil- 
ing. 
Mrs. Forster and Molly—an under servant 
—had cleared the breakfast table and set the 
room to rights, when there came a telegram 
for the housekeeper. She put in an ap- 
pearance a few moments later, her cheeks 
alternately paling and flushing. 

“Letty seems sinking,” she said, her voice 
faltering. ‘‘Mrs. Davies, the woman she is 
staying with, sends word that I had better 
come at once.” 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry,” said the dean’s wife, 
“T hope she’s not really worse. {f think you 
said she always had nervous spells.” 

“Yes,” the woman said, pinching her 
apron unconsciously, ‘‘but there’s danger in 
’em now, leastwise the doctor says so,” she 
added in a trembling voice. 


‘Dear, dear,” said the dean, looking up 
from his Church paper. “Go, of course. 
Mary”—alluding to the under servant— 
‘‘ean do very well alone for a day,” and his 


voice, after the manner of deans and men — 


who have seen little but prosperity all their 
lives, had a touch of mingled authority and 
patronage in it. ‘‘Don’t hurry back, if 
there’s any danger. Ido hope it won’t be a 
black Christmas to the poor woman,” he 
further said in a lower voice, as Becky 
turned away, ‘‘and if the poor child doesn’t 
confess now, well I shall be very much sur- 
prised. In my private opinion that’s what 
she wants to see Becky for.” ; 

“Poor little Letitia, I always liked the 


child,” the dean’s wife said, musingly, mov- 


ing in her own graceful way toward the 
window. I never could quite believe her 
guilty.” é 

‘And Las absolutely believe thatshe was,” 


the dean responded, in the please-don’t-con- | 


tradict-me style which the man of decided ~ 


will sometimes assumes, whether he be dean 
or doctor, and the dean’s leaning was 
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-oward austerity. ‘Where did she get her 
finery all at once? And then remember 
that her antecedents were unfortunate. Her 
father was a profligate—her mother seemed 
a good enough woman, but the man deserted 
her. But let us talk of pleasanter things; 
pray, pray, at this festival time, let us dis- 
miss the unhappy subject. It makes me de- 
cidedly uncomfortable. Suppose Becky 
doesn’t come back, what are you going to 
do?” 

“Oh, I can get along,” and she laughed— 
a musical little laugh it was, and carried the 
dean back a good many Christmas days, for 
it was on a Christmas Day he first met her, 
and was captivated by her sweet voice. 
‘You don’t remember,” she went on, ‘‘the 
old happy days when I did my own work. 
But everything is prepared, the plum-pud- 
ding baked, and the turkey ready to-go in 
the: oven. Molly can get along without 


'. any help from me. She never grumbles 


over a little extra work.” 

‘All right,” was the dean’s reply, ‘‘and 
now I’m going to get thatsermon. But, my 
dear, you have not the least idea how much 
better the new one is. I felt quite proud of 
it when I had finished.”’ 

“Oh, dean!” said his wife with an express- 
ive little gesture. 

“Tt was purely spiritual pride,” said the 
dean hastily. 

“That’s worse than any other,” his wife 
responded. 

‘‘Well, perhaps it is,” was his rejoinder. 
But I'll tell you whatI will do. Ill read 
them both to you, there’s plenty of time, 
and you shall judge.” ~ : 

‘“A good idea,” his wife said, as she took 
up the paper. “I shall listen with pleas- 
ure.” 

A few moments after the dean was recon- 
noitering the square, book-like folios that 
lay each in its appointed place for every 
month’s installment, and the manuscript in 
his hand, went up to his wife’s room. 

‘Tt looks fresh, yet,” he said, laying it on 
the table to pull out his spectacles, ‘‘but—” 

His hand was arrested by an exclamation 
from his wife. 

“‘“What’s this?” she asked, ‘‘some notes, I 
suppose,” and she pulled at a paper, started, 
stepped back, held the paper before the 
dean’s eyes with a look untranslatable, and 
there it was, the missing Bank of England 
note for fifty pounds—that had been hidden 
for six years; and looking as fresh and inno- 
cent as if its vanishment had had nothing to 
do with -human happiness, or threatened 
even human life. 

‘Oh John!” his wife cried out in a muffled 
voice, and it sounded very much like a sob 
—and perhaps that poor girl is dying—you 
wanted her to confess!” 

The dean stood like one stupified. His 
face had changed to the pallor of death. ‘‘I 
cannot believe my eyes,” he said. 

‘But there it is, and it was in your study 
while you were writing that sermonan Eng- 
lish gentleman gave you that note for the 
Church hospital--don’t you remember? You 
came in and told me. Oh John,’ she went 
on tearfully, ‘‘that poor girl was innocent! 
That’s the reason my heart has so pleaded 
for her. Only think, she may be dying. 
She lost everything, her character, her 
lover, her place, her health—and here is the 
note Oh what shall we do? She may be 
dead, John.” 

“She may,she may,” said the dean be- 
wilderedly. ‘My dear wife, I don’t know 
what to do. The services must go on; itis 


impossible for me to neglect them; and what | and the wife went up stairs and left him 
is done must be done quickly. I—I am hv- | poring over the manuscript. 

miliated, distressed beyond measure. How Suddenly his brow cleared; he had found 
shall Iever get through the day? What | it appropriate. 


steps shall I take? 1 shall not enjoy one] ‘he congregation,the staid old vestrymen, 
moment of Christmas till 1 know—” he | and the wardens, all wondered at the dean’s 
choked alittle. ‘God grant the child may | sermon that day, at the graciousness of his 
live--to—to forgive me for my hasty judg- | manner, the fervor of love which seemed to 


ment.”’ dominate his speech, and when at the 
There was silence for a moment, then his } close of his sermon he said: 


wife spoke up. 

“T know what to do,” she said, ‘‘and be-| facts of the case, to know that this morn- 
yond a slight tremor of voice and manner, | jing, on this blessed Christmas Day, I 
she was quite calm. “‘I will go at once to | found the fifty pound note that was lost ce 
the city and see the poor child myself. {t / years ago, folded in the old sermon to which 
may be God will spare her—at least till—| you have just listened, thus proving the in- 
till,” her voice broke, ‘‘till she knows we | nocence of a young, Christian girl who was 
have found the note.”’ 

“That is best,” her husband said, “‘you | suspected, and consigned to the not too ten- 
are so quick to get at things. Perhaps you’ll | ger charity of this congregation and the 
be back in time to hear the sermon—the | world. I herewith publicly ask pardon of 
new one, you know. The purpose for| my God and of this church, that, although . 
which this one is found is served. I don’t] there seemed sufficient proof of her guilt, I 


think daughter would insist upon my | made no effort to shield her reputation, as I 
preaching the old one.” 


( “T wish my 
people who are all acquainted with the 


brought up in the Church, and was wrongly 


now feel I should have done as a minister of 


“Oh, John, dear,” his wife said, ‘‘she dis- | Christ; but because she would not confess, 
tinctly told the text and wished you to|cast her offasapariah. This blessed day 
preach from it—don’t you remember?” 

‘Well, well—perhaps it will be best. I] be living, to atone to her forall she has gone 
can at least get in a few thoughts from the | through, and totreat her as the lamb of the 
new sermon appropriate to the occasion”; | Church who has innocently suffered. Ido 


of the Church and the Christ, I hope, if she 


will aid the 
cook as 
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this as I hope to receive mercy from God,” 
astonishment, wonder, every shade of sur- 
prise, appeared in the faces of the congrega- 
tion. 

Away back in a pew near the wall, a 
strong, rather handsome-featured young 
man sat and listened in pained bewilder- 
ment. Then his massive frame shook, and 
involuntarily he bowed his head, hiding his 
face in his hands. The love that he had so 
long kept in leash burst forth and surged 
over his heart with a power like the rush of 
many waters. He, too, felt a humiliation 
too deep for words. Though he had loved 
her as his life, in conscious superiority, feel- 
ing himself a man proud of inherent hon- 
esty, he had turned away from the girl 
whose life was bound up in him, and set him- 
self to tear her image from his memory. 
But he had not succeeded. Now, added to 
his self-abasement,was the fear that she, in 
her new found liberty from acruel bondage, 
would never forgive him, and a deep, strong 
sob sounded in the strained ears of the con- 
gregation. Hecould not bear the listening 
silence, he could not bear the weight of his 
own misery, and with flushed face and tear- 
stained cheeks, he sought the door nearest 
to his pew, and went out almost broken- 
hearted. 

It was a strange Christmas day’s experi- 
ence. Men discussed the matter with the 
turkey and cranberry sauce; women felt 
their hearts glow and were glad; even the 
little children talked it over. 


The dean went silently, almost reluctantly, 
home. His Christmas dinner might possi- 
bly be eaten with bitter herbs, certainly 
with bitter remembrances. He felt as he 
had never felt before the beauty of Christ's 
tenderness towards the erring. He had 
never seemed to himself so humbled, so re- 
sentful towards his own shortcomings. Had 
it been unyielding integrity, the pride of 
the flesh, or the justice of Holy Church: that 
had animated him in the case of this poor 
girl? 

“T fear,’ he murmured to himself, ‘‘it 
was the world,the flesh, and the devil,” and 
then he shuddered as he thought, ‘‘how near 
we all are to the evil that works, not by 
force, but by suspicion, insinuation, and self- 
righteousness, to wreck the souls of men.” 

Arrived at the rectory, he found his wife 
standing at the door, smiling and important. 

“Well, my dear, what of the sermon?” 
she asked. 

“‘Oh—er,the sermon,why I haven’t thought 
of it,” he said, a little confusion visible in 
voice and manner. ‘‘Other things drove it 
clean out of my mind after it was delivered. 
The fact is, Inever thought so little of ser- 
mon and’ self as I did this morning. And I 
am sure nothing serious has happened, or 
you would not be looking so happy.” 

“On the contrary, when the poor child 
knew that we eould prove her innocence, 
new life seemed to come to her, and it was 
wonderful what a change happened. She 
had just been telling her mother what she 
believed was a dying confession, that her 
father gave her the finery she had, and ex- 
torted a promise from her that she would 
never tell. He met her in some way and 
overcame her scruples; besides, she loved 
him, poor child, and she was faithful to her 
word, as you and I taught her to be. In less 
than an hour she was able to be dressed, and 
I brought her home with me, weak as she 
was, to spend Christmas. Come in and as- 
sure ker-of your-faith in her, forshe is long- 
ing to see you. Two ‘happier people than 
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she and Aunt Becky I never saw. 
deed a wonderful Christmas day.” 

And so the dean acknowledged when later 
a few friends came in to pay their respects 
to him. Among them-was a tall, sun-burned 
young fellow, who looked as if the weight of 
the world had bowed his shoulders, but 
when hesaw the sudden lighting ofa pair of 
sweet blue eyes, the quick flush of two pallid 
cheeks, and the outstretched hands that 
expressed a child’s eagerness, the burden 
rolled off, never to make him sorry or 
ashamed again, 

And the dean, after repeating for the 
twentieth time that he never should know 
how the note got into his sermon, as he laid 
his head on the pillow that night, his eyes 
seeking the pictured face of the woman- 
child he had lost six years before, confessed 
that he never, in all his life, had enjoyed a 
happier Christmas. 


It is in- 


The Sleep of Children 


“Not so much noise, my lords. Sweet prince, speak 
low; the king, your father, is disposed to sleep.”’ 
JFE must have neared its goal, the busy 
years must have taught their strong les- 
sons, before we can realize what sleep means, 
in the estimate of the great factors which 
make the sum of human existence. Per- 
haps the young woman first learns to recog- 
njze the beneficence of its ministry when an 
ill child, tortured and tossing in the pain 
which it is so desperately hard to watch, 
closes its gentle lids, relaxes its round 
limbs, and breathing softly, sleeps at last. 


There is a picture of Sasso Ferrato’s in 
the Louvre, called ‘‘The Sleeping Jesus,” 
in which we see the utter abandon of lovely 
infancy in dreamless sleep upon a mother’s 
breast. The painting is sodelightfully real 
that it seems as if no hand but a woman’s 
could have painted it, no eyes but those of 
a mother could have been so familiar with 
each tender detai]. Maternal solicitude 
seems necessary to such knowledge of child- 
hood. Two reverent cherub faces look 
down with affectionate tenderness at the 
miracle of unconscious repose in love’s 
safe guardianship, so freshly wonderful each 
time that sleep calls the spirit to lose its 
hold on earth. We stand in affrighted awe 
before that long, long sleep when life’s end 
closes the eyes, yet count it nothing when a 
weary brain ceases to retain its connection 
with its surroundings, and aching lids shut 
out the world, and a man is lost to life in 
a deep slumber, about which science peers 
and babbles in vain. Yet when sorrow and 
long nights of anxious watchfulness have 
taught a loving heart to ache with desire to 
see a sufferer forget pain in sleep which 
will not come, then comes also the true un- 
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derstanding of the value of the mystery we 
cannot solve. 

To young children sleep seems to be as 
useful as food, to be in some sort a suste- 
nance as wellas a conservor of strength. 
They absolutely seem to grow in those long 
hours of motionless slumber, out of which 
they wake to stretch their dimpled arms and 
_ smile. Irksome as the restraint seems to the 
noisy and thoughtless youngsters of tke 
household, yetit is little less than a sin to let 
any disturbing, startling noise awake an in- 
fant suddenly. But it is also quite possible 
to accustom a healthful baby to be undis- 
turbed by the ordinary sounds of daily life 
80 as to be entirely unconscious of them. 

With a reasonable effort to choose the 
least noisy place for the sleeper, and the 
least disturbing spot for the piano, there 
ought to be no reason why the evening is 
curtailed of its usual delightful music. Baby 
will learn that the distant sweet sounds are 
part of its lullaby. All the nursery rights 
can be maintained without tyrannizing over 
the rest of the family. There is always a 
way possible to this, as to the other essen- 
tial requirements of family life, if we man- 
age to think of both sides of the question. 
The trouble lies in being able to think of 
but one duty at a time, and so of sacrificing 
the parlor to the nursery. 

Much of the difficulty which is so frequent 
a trial in every family of young children, 
the insuring of a quick, sound sleep after 
bedtime comes, lies far away from the sleep- 
ing chamber. We have but to apply our own 
grown-up experiences to the study of our 
little ones’ necessities, to find ample reason 
why these restless, trying hours which tax 
mothers and nurses, and weary the child, so 
frequently follow the apparently cheerful go- 
ing to bed. An exciting conversation, a very 
thrilling story, exercise which has set every 
nerve tingling and roused every perception, 
never fails to keep us awake yet when baby 
has been tossed in her father's strong arms 
until she screams with delight, or after 
little Tom has heard a good-night story 
about lion hunting, we are puzzled why 
they lie awake until nine o’clock. 

After the early, light supper, about which 
all doctors agree, nothing should excite ner- 
vous interest or rouse attention to an earnest 
point. The sleeping room for all human be- 
ings, old and young, should be cool, and at 
most, very faintly lighted; the theory of to- 
tal darkness does not always prove best for 
highly sensitive, nervous temperaments. I 
have known a grown person, able to express 
her feelings, complain that she got ‘‘so tired 
trying to see.” To children, the impene- 
trable blackness is often a fertile source of 
dreadful fancies. The uncertain yet gener- 
ally sufficient light which comes from an un- 
curtained window is really the most satisfy- 
ing and restful illumination, but this is often 
impossible for reasons of one sort and an- 
other, and then a shaded taper is the least 
exciting, as well as the least deleterious, 
source of light which we can have. I think 
that children or feeble old people should al- 
ways be able to tell whether “‘the shadow on 
the wall really moves,” or to discern what 
looks so large in the far corner. The early 
awakening caused by the entrance of out- 
door light is very troublesome sometimes; 
nature is hard to accommodate to our arti- 
ficial lives. The primeval purpose that man 
should sleep under night’s veil, and rise with 
the coming of the sun, is a wofully archaic 
_ theory in our days. 

And when the child goes in suitable con- 
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dition, digestion not overtasked, brain unex- 
cited, into this fresh and dimly lighted room, 
where the outer air is quietly and steadily 
admitted, moral control should next take up 
the task of fitting him to enjoy it. Not for 
any reason except real illness should he be 
allowed to expect further attendance; no 
Singing, no reading, no rocking, no one to 
sitin the same room. That hu should real- 
ize that help is near in case of need, is only 
a tender concession which we would be slow 
to deny; to lie awake afraid and imagining 
things is torture. In the case of specially 
nervous children, where the system is not 
in a normal state, it is even wise to go into 
the room apparently for other purposes, that 
he may feel that he is remembered, but to 
have any process which is called ‘putting a 
child to sleep,” or that permits the sacrifice 
of a grown person’s time and pleasure, by 
sitting in the darkness unable to sew or read, 
or to give up hours to some contrivance 
which takes the place of the firm conviction, 
on the child’s part, that bed is a place in 
which to go to sleep, and that he is ‘o con- 
sider it his duty to close his eyes and be done 
with amusement, is to injure the health and 
to weaken character. 

Being afraid to be alone, in natural sur- 
roundings with which there exist no evil 
memories, is the result of some error in train- 
ing. It surely is posssble to teach a child 
really to love his little bed, to be happy in 
going to rest, and to have sweet thoughts of 
repose allied to laying his head upon his pil- 
low.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 


Slips of the Tongue 


4 Os few of us isit given never to make a slip 

of the tongue. On the contrary, most 
people have some unpleasant memory or 
other of some dreadful mistake they have 
fallen into, and even although years may 
have been passed since the fatal moment 
when their lips betrayed them, they are still 
unable to recall the circumstances without 
again experiencing the agony and their 
cheeks displaying the blush which followed 
upon the first discovery of the slip. Take a 
few examples to illustrate what we have ad- 
vanced. It was but a very small and even 
insignificant change of a letter which rather 
spoiled the impressive eloquence of a 
preacher who, warning his audience against 
idolatry, in place of ‘‘Bow not thy knee to an 
idol,” made a false step, and said, ‘Bow not 
thine eye to a needle.” In the same way the 
young clergyman, with the correct Oxford 
pronunciation, in giving the hymn, ‘Con- 
quering Kings,” merely stumbled over the 
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first vowel, but being unable to save himself, 
was hurried over the precipice, and startled 
his congregation with the announcement, 
“The hymn to-night will be ‘Kinquering 
Congs, Kinquering Congs.’’’? Much the same 
was the pitfall into which a reverend gentle- 
man walked when, in place of saying, ‘*Be- 
hold the fig tree, how it withereth away,” 
by a simple transposition of two letters, he 
asked his audience to ‘‘Behold the wig tree, 
how it fithereth away.”’ 


The best of all the many instances of slips 
of this kind is perhaps the classical instance 
of the preacher who, describing conscience, 
and desiring to get his listeners to recognize 
the promptings of its inward voice in the 
half-formed wishes of the mind, appealed to 
them whether there was oné there who at 
one time or other “‘had not felt within him 
the effect of a half-warmed fish.” After 
this the instance of the parson who, devout- 
ly reading the lesson in solemn tones, an- 
nounced, ‘‘He spake the word and cattle- 
hoppers came and grassipillars innumer- 
able,” seems almost commonplace. So, too, 
does the mistake of the priest who assured 
his congregation the other day that “it was 
easier for a rich man to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a camel to enter the 
kingdom of God.”—London Tablet. 
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Children’s hour 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s hour. 


Virginia’s Air Castle 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GIRLS OF ST. DOROTHY”? 
BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 
(All rights reserved) 
CHAPTER IX, 


OR a few days Bonnie Castle was for- 
gotten entirely under the new excite- 
ment. Mrs. Ferrall said in the letter that 
she would be home the first week in May, 
and although Virginia pleaded hard to have 
her own way in the matter and keep Madge 
and Tony with her, their hearts were with 
the little green house, and finally it was de- 
cided to make it as pretty as possible for the 
arrival of the little mother. 

Mollie insisted upon joining in the work 
of cleaning up, and she and Madge donned 
old dresses and big aprons, and went to 
work with a will, while Virginia moved to 
and fro on her crutches through the rooms, 
putting a picture here, or a bow of ribbon 
there, until the place was quite transformed. 

Such a scrubbing and cleaning of floors 
and paint, and such fussing over how she 
would like this, that, or the other, and final- 
ly, the very day she came, they all, Excelsi- 
ors and the S. D.S. girls, tramped off for a 
May-day picnic in the woods along the bay 
shore, and came home laden with wonderful 
spoils of forest treasures. 

There were great loose clusters of violets 
tucked in every possible nook about the 
house, and narcissus nodding its starry 
blossoms on the dining-table. The boys 
brought whole branches of wild cherry 
blossoms to stand in odd corners, or cross 
over the tops of pictures on the wall. And 
besides these, there were all manner of 
dainty little spring flowers, and saucy Jack- 
in-the-pulpits, or Johnny Jump-ups, as Bob- 
bie called them. It was a veritable tri- 
umphal progress home that afternoon over 
the bridge and on to the little house, and 
when all had gone save Virginia and Mrs. 
Hardy, the table was set with a delicious 
supper, and Tony and Madge drove alone to 
the depot to meet their mother. 

It was just sunset. They walked up and 
down the platform, waiting for the bit of 
smoke to curl up over the trees beyond the 
bend of the track, which should announce 
the coming of the train. 

Madge was happy, gloriously happy. She 
felt as if she could have taken Tony’s hand 
and raced down the track on a full run to 
meet the train half way, so slow it was in 
coming. Tony whistled gaily. His hands 
were deep in his pockets, and his face full of 
gladness, But they did not say much to each 
other; only walked back and forth with one 
eye on the track’s far-off narrow perspective, 
and the other on the clock in the telegraph 
office, until the red glow faded from the 
distant pine-crested hills, and at last, far, 
far off, like a strange, new bird call, came 
the whistle of the engine. 

‘Stand where she’ll see us the first thing,” 
Madge said excitedly, as the long, slim, dark 
line of cars hove in view, and glided towards 
the station. ‘‘And—and Tony, dear, don’t 
squeeze her too tight, because she may be 
tired.” 

Two pair of eager, anxious brown eyes 
watched the cars when the train drew up at 


the platform, and all at once Madge gave a 
quick, glad cry, and was off like a fiash to 
where the conductor was helping a little 
slender lady in black off the car. 

‘‘Can—can we squeeze you, mumsie?”’ Tony 
asked anxiously, when his turn came, and 
Mrs. Ferrall laughed as she laid her hand 
lovingly on the curly, boyish head. 

‘Indeed you can, my brownies, just as 
much as you want to. I’ve come back well 
and strong after all.” 

There was so much to tell when they 
drove back home behind the cream colored 
ponies, that it did not seem any time at all 
before the old familiar turn of the road came 
in view, and there was the long railroad 
bridge, and the little green house nestled 
down by the river bank. 

‘You left a light burning, Madge,” said 
Mrs. Ferrall, at sight of the cheery gleam 
from the windows, and Madge only laughed, 
and reached up for the ninety-ninth time to 
kiss the dear face so near her own. 

Then came the surprise when the door 
was flung wide open, and Virginia and Mrs. 
Hardy stood on the threshold waiting to wel- 
come her home. 

‘But we’re not going to stay,’ Virginia 
said, when the greetings were over. ‘‘I only 
thought it would be nice to have the house 
all lit up, and the supper ready, when you 
came. Good-night. Don’t love her to death, 
Madge.”’ 

Madge laughed happily as she ran out to 
the gate with them, and watched the ponies 
start for home; then back again to the old 
kitchen, and there on the sofa was her 
mother, lying in the same old way, with 
Tony beside her on the floor, his head lean- 
ing on herarm. 

“Just a little tired, dear,” Mrs. Ferrall 
said, when Madge bent over her with anx- 
ious solicitude, And so the little green house 
became home once more, and this time there 
was no shadow to darken its happiness. 

Virginia missed her friend and comrade 
more than she could tell. The nest was 
lonely and desolate nowadays. She missed 
the long talks and daily companionship. The 
books seemed like keysof a piano which had 
no player, and it was queer to go to sleep at 
night without that last glimpse of a white- 
robed form at the bedside, the good-night 
kiss, and two brown eyes smiling back at one 
as the door closed. 

The ponies, Lad and Lassie, had not re- 
ceived such active and constant exercise for 
many a day as now fell to their lot. 

“Off again, daughter?” Mr. Hardy would 
say when he saw her come down stairs ready 
fora drive. ‘‘Don’t tire yourself.” 

“Tt’s so lonesome up-stairs, papa,” Vir- 
ginia would reply, wistfully. ‘‘I miss Madge 
and Tony more every day, and | can’t stay 
all alone. I get the blues and cry, and 
everything.” 

“Dear, dear, what about,” he asked teas- 
ingly, taking her face in his hands, as he 


“ Nourish- 
ment 
or Food 


Are you sure that your baby is 
getting enough sourishment? We 
do. not say food because a baby may 
get lots of food but get little nourish- 
ment. Mellin’s Food is nourishment. 

' It Contains the elements of nutrition 
that a baby needs in order\to satisfy 
his hunger and make him grow and | 
attain that complete development, 
which is so much desired by every 
mother. Mellin’s Food babies are 


healthy babies, and well developed 
babies. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our little boy, George Frederick 
Wilham Critchley, was such a frail 
and sickly baby that we despaired 
of his life.. Nothing seemed to 
nourish him and he did not grow 
or thrive at all. We commenced 
feeding him with Mellin’s Food 
and his improvement was imme- 
diate and continuous. At6 months 
he weighed 24 pounds and is as 
healthy a child now as need be. - 
Mrs. Wilham Critchley, Pitts- 
ford, N.Y. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food ae . 
Boston, Mass. 
gee wit 
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FOOD 
CARRIAGE BUYERS “4. Ste ticlancest 


Makers of Vehicles and Harness in the world sell- 


ing direct to the consumer. ELKHART HARNESS 
& CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR CHOICEST NEW FLOWERS, 


Vegetables and Fruits, (Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, aaa 
Gone apply (catalogue free) to JOHN LEWIS 
CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 


CALIFORNIA 

Should you desire information regarding Cal- 
ifornia as-a Winter Resort, and regarding long 
limit low-rate tickets returning via any route, 
and how best to reach California at this season 
of the year, call upon or address the under- 
signed. The Southern Pacific Company’s famous 
SUNSET LIMITED trains leave New Orleans 
semi weesly, Mondays and Thursdays, and trayv- 
erse the country where the rigors of our Winter 
and Spring are unknown. 
-. W. G. NziImyzrR, Gen’l Western Agent So. 
Pac. Co., 238 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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& Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new So 
which all are invited to send for— free of cost. 


pocket. 
The World’s Standard. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 


Watches 


come in various sizes, ssizes, grades and and prices, to suit every 


Recognized universally as 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An Elgin watch always has 
_ the word ‘**Elgin’? engraved on the works—fully guar- 


“.<° anteed. 


Bien National Watch Co. , Elgin, Ill. 
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loved to do, and raising it up to look into her 
eyes. 

“Just the same—Dick,” she said, almost in 
a whisper, and the smile would fade from his 
face, leaving it stern and sad, and she would 
slip away with an ache in her heart, and her 
blue eyes full of tears, and the ponies would 
take their own time on the way to the green 
house. 

But as the days passed, and June came in 
all her sweetness of bud and blossom, prepa- 
rations at Bonnie Castle were started in good 
earnest, and the editorial staff of The Comet 
were kept busy reporting the important 
daily occurrences and sessions of the clubs, 
Even the closing of school, with all its at- 
tendant excitement, could not compare with 
the grand opening of the summer home. 
Mrs. Hardy and Mrs. Ferrall had a long talk 
together, and the result was a visit to the 
bay shore road. After that it was officially 
announced in The Comet that the directress 
of Bonnie Castle would be; ‘‘The beloved 
mother of our esteemed fellow-clubbers, 
Madge and Tony Ferrall, assisted by our 
valued friend, Miss Kunice Pugsley, whose 
knowledge of the delicate mysteries of the 
culinary art has been tried most satisfactor- 
ily by the editorial staff of THE CoMET (es- 
pecially doughnuts). It is also understood 
that Miss Pugsley’s famous and sagacious 
bird, Benjamin Franklin, will keep her com- 
pany in her summer home.” 

Dr. Atwood had been written to again, 
and July-ist set as the day for the opening of 
Bonnie Castle. School closed the 26th of 
June, and the night of the 28:h, Mrs. Fer- 
rall, with Eleanor and Dave, as the two eld- 
est members, took the steamer ‘‘Majestic”’ 
for Chicago, and crossed the lake to bring 
home the first ten waifs, while the Excelsiors 
and S. D.S. girls gathered in full force at 
the Castle to meet them. 


(To be continued.) 


Master of Himself 


MERCHANT needed a boy and put the 
following sign in his window: ‘‘Boy 
Wanted.— Wages, $4 a week; $6 to the right 
one. The boy must be master of himself.” 
Many parents had sons who were inter- 
ested, but the latter part of the notice puz- 
zied them. They had never thought of 
teaching their boys to be masters of them 
selves. However, many sent their sons to 
the merchant to apply for the situation. As 
each boy applied, the merchant asked him, 
“Can you read?” 

‘*Ves,” was the frank reply. 

‘Can you read this?” asked the merchant, 
pointing out a certain passage in the paper: 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Will you read it to me steadily and with- 
out a break?” 

‘Ves, sir.” 

The merchant then took the boy into a 
back room, where all was quiet, and shut 
the door. Giving the boy the paper, he re- 
minded him of his promise to read the pass- 
age through steadily without a break, and 
commanded him to read. The boy took the 
paper and bravely started. While he was 
reading the merchant opened a basket, in 
which were a number of lively little pup- 
pies, and tumbled them around the boy’s 
feet. The temptation to turn and see the 
puppies and note what they were doing was 
' too strong, the boy looked away from his 
reading, blundered, and was at once dis- 
missed. 


Che Living Church 


Boy after boy underwent the same treat- 
ment, till seventy-six were thus tried and 
proved failures to master themselves. At 
last one was found who, in spite of the pup- 
pies p'aying around his feet, read the pas- 
sage through as he had promised. When 
he had finished the merchant was delighted 
and asked him, ‘‘did you see the puppies 
that were playing around your feet while 
you were reading?” 

“No Sir.” 

‘Did you know that they were there?” 

‘Vies, Sire’ 

“Why did you not look to see what they 
were doing?” 

“T couldn’t, sir, while I was reading what 
I said I would.” 

‘Do you always do what you say you will?” 

“Yes sir, I try to.” 

“You are the boy I want,’ said the mer- 
chant enthusiastically. ‘‘Come tomorrow. 
Your wages will start at six dollars, with 
good prospects of increase.” — Reformed 
Church Messenger. 
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HEART DISEASE 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
‘crease of Heart Trouble. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Ameri- 
cans, is certainly increasing, and while thi; 
may be largely due to the excitement and 
worry of American business life, it is more 
often the result of weak stomachs, of poor 
digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not 
one case in a hundred of heart trouble is 
organic. 

The c'ose relation between heart trouble 
and poor digestion is because both organs 
are controlled by the same great nerves, the 
Sympathetic and Pneumogastric. 

In another way, also, the heart is affected 
by the form of poor digestion which causes 
gas and fermentation from half-digested 
food. There is a feeling of oppression and 
heaviness in the chest, caused by pressure of 
the distended stomach on the heart and 
lungs, interfering with their action; hence 
arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, 
making it thin and watery, which irritates 
and weakens the heart. 

The most sensible treatment for heart 
trouble is to improve the digestion and to 
insure the prompt assimilation of food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant, and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart's Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, which may be found at most 
drug stores, and which contain valuable, 
harmless, digestive elements in a pleasant, 
convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at meal 
time will cure any form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

Full-sized package of these tablets sold by 
druggists at 50 cents. Little book on stom- 
ach troubles mailed free. Address F, A. 
Stuart Cc., Marshall, Mich. 


The Lion Hunting With Other 
Beasts 

A LION, a heifer, a goat, and a sheep once 

agreed to share whatever each might 
catch in hunting. A fine fat stag fellinto a 
snare set by the goat who thereupon called 
the rest together. The lion divided the 
stag into four parts. Taking the best piece 
himself, he said: ‘‘This is mine, of course, 
as Iam the lion”; taking another portion, 
he added: ‘*This is mine by right—the right, 
if you must know, of the strongest.” 
Further, putting aside the third piece, 
‘‘That’s for the most valiant,” said he; ‘‘and 


as for the remaining part, touch it if you 
dare.” 


ROSY COLOR 


Produced by Postum Food Coffee. 


‘When a person rises from each meal with 
aringing in the ears and a general sense 
of nervousness, it is a common habit to 
charge it to a deranged stomach. 

“IT found it was caused from drinking cof- 
fee,which I never suspected for a long time, 
but found by leaving off coffee that the dis- 
agreeable feelings went away. 

“T was brought to think of the subject by 
getting some Postum Food Coffee, and this 
brought me out of the trouble. 

“It is a most appetizing and invorating 
beverage, and has been of such great bene- 
fit to me that I naturally speak of it from 
time to time as opportunity offers. 

‘SA lady friend complained to me that she 
had tried Postum, but it did not taste good. 
In reply to my question, she said she guessed 
she boiled it about ten minutes. I advised 
her to follow directions and know that she 
boiled it fifteen or twenty minutes, and she 
would have something worth talking about: 
A short time ago I heard one of the children 
say that they were drinking Postum now-a- 
days, so I judge she succeeded in making it 
good, which is by no means a difficult task. 

“Tom O'Brien, the son of a friend who 
lives on Bridge St., was formerly a pale lad, 
but since he has been drinking Postum has 
a fine color. There is plenty of evidence 
that Postum actually does ‘make red 
blood,’ as the famous trade-mark says.” 
Jno. Chambers, 9 Franklin St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The Original and Genuine Wocestershire. 
Known the world over. Take no substitute. 


UNEXCELLED FLORIDA SERVICE 
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Southern Railway 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS BETWEEN 


via Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Macon, 
Jesup, and 
Plant System. 


Cincinnati and Jacksonville q 
Cincinnati and Tampa 
Louisville and Jacksonville \ 


St. Louis and Jacksonville, 
via Louisville, Chattanooga, and Jesup. 


Kansas City and Jacksonville, 
via Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Jesup. 


Cincinnati to Jacksonville, 
via Asheville, ‘The Land of the Sky.” 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS, WITH DINING AND OxzszER- 
VATION CARS, CINCINNATI TO JACKSONVILLE. 


For particulars ,write or call on any of the undersigned, 
who will gladly furnish rates, schedules, and other infor 
mation. 


J. M. Cup, Traffi: Manager, 
Washington. D. C. 


W. H. Taytor, A.G@.P.A., * OC. A. Barep, T. P. A, 
Louisville, Ky. Louisville, Ky. 


J. C. BEAM, Jr., N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


W. A. Turk, G. P. A. 
Washington, D.C. 
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..-FOR... 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 

Colds, Bronchitis, 


For twenty one years the 
most successful GERMICIDE 
in contagious disease. 

Send for descriptive book- 
let, containing physicians’ tes- 
timonials and price list. 

Sold by Druggists 
Generally. 


Wapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 WallSt., New York, 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

N.Y., U. 8. Agts. 


Best Line [Mm 
t 


Puget Sound 


Three good ways of going 


are via St. Paul, Denver 


or Billings. Either way 
by “The Burlington” from 
Chicago or St. Louis. 


The European plan Dining 
Car service is a special feature 
of excellence on this line. 


Winter SUNSHINE, 
Panties prawns 


Are to be Found in 


CALIFORNIA 


an Ideal All-the-Year Climate. 


TRAVEL VIA ONE. OF THE 


outhern 
Pacific Co’s 
THREE ROUTES 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to prircipal Pacific 


Coast points that read going via a y of the Southern 


Pacific Company's THREE ROUTES, 
Sunset, Ogden or Shasta, 


and returning via the same or either of the others, 
are on sale at all important railway stations. 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions via all 
three routes from principal railway centres. 


Through Pullman Standard and Ordinary Sleeping 
Cars and Solid Vestibule Trains. 


Write for information to 
E. HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., S. P. Co,, 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ww. G. NEIMYER; Gen. Western Agt.. S. Po Cou, 
238 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
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Helpful Suggestions 


tairs may prove a blessing instead of a detri- 
ment, if women will learn how to go up and 
down them without fatigue. The majority of 
persons, especially women, climb the stairs, To 
avoid the difficulty and reap the benefits, do 
this: Incline the body forward, but do not bend 
at the waist-line. Do not stoop. Keep the chest 
raised and fixed. Ascend as it were from the 
chest, and no matter what may be your weight, 
your touch of the foot on the step will be as 
light as that of a child. Touch only the ball of 
the foot on the step. Close the mouth and keep 
it closed when ascending the stairs and until the 
breathing is quite normal. Every inhalation 
should be felt at the waste line. In going down 
stairs, keep the body perfectly erect; touch only 
the ball of the foot to the step, yielding at the 
knee.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A worp of caution is in order regarding the 
use of Canton flannel and outing cloth. Both 
make warm and serviceable sleeping garments 
and wrappers for persons of all ages, yet they 
need to be handled with care. Whether the 
danger comes altogether from the light, downy 
surface, or whether, in addition, some chemical 
is used in finishing them, it is a lamentable fact 
that these goods are exceedingly inflammable. 


| Touch a match to a small piece of either, and you 


will see the fire run over the surface with 
inconceivable rapidity. On a small bit it is 
easily extinguished, but when once the flame 
has gained headway, there would be little help 
for the victim. Within a few weeks three cases 
have come to my knowledge, where as many 
women, by presence of mind alone, have saved 
themselves from terrible catastrophes. Once, 
the head of a match flew off and caused the fire. 
A second time, and the person, wearing a wrap- 
per of outing flannel, reached her arm over a 
lamp chimney, while a third approached too 
closely to a stove. Each time the burning gar- 
ment was torn from the person in time to save 
life. Children and adults, too, if venturing near 
a fire when clad in cotton of any kind, stand in 
great hazard.—Good Housekeeping. 


VELVETEEN is a boon and blessing to mothers, 
It has always been known as a serviceable, long- 
wearing fabric, and now we learn (from The 
Weekly Scotsman) how to wash it. Make a lather 
of soap and water (as hot as for colored flannels), 
dip the velveteen up and down in the lather a 
short time, repeat the process two or three 
times with fresh lathers, and then rinse through 
warm water without soap. Hang out on the 
line (without wringing) to dry, and while still 
damp, iron in the following way: Let-some one 
hold one end of the material, while with the left 
hand you hold the other end, right side upper- 
most. Take a hot iron in your right hand, and 
run it quickly along the wrong side of the 
velveteen. The steam sets up the pile beauti- 
ful y, and makes the material quite like new. 


Good Digestion 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 
# the sense of distress, oppression and 

“all gone”’ feeling of the stomach. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


Branch Investment and Banking Office, 
115 Monroe-st., near Dearborn. 
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CALIFORNIA| 
CREAT. 


ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


REM ATU A 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED EXCURSIONS IN PULLMAN 
TOURIST SLEEPERS. 


CHOICE OF TWO ROUTES. 


BOSTON EVERY WEDNE. 
SCENIC } CHICAGO a THURSDAY 


ROUTE ~ SAINT PAUL ‘* THURSDAY 
Leaves KANSAS CITY ‘ PRIDAY 
OMAHA ss FRIDAY 


via Colorado Springs and Salt Lake to California 
and Pacific Coast Points. 
CHICAGO EVERY TUESDAY 
SOUTHERN \ SAINT PAUL ‘« TUESDAY 
ROUTE KANSAS CITY ** WEDNESDAY 
Leaves DES MOINES ‘‘ WEDNESDAY 
OMAHA ** WEDNESDAY 
via Ft.Worth and El Paso to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
dence that we offer the best. 

We solicit correspondence and think that the 
inducements we can offer will convince you of 
the superiority of this line. 

For full information and free literature address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


5 For Fine and 

Medium Writ- 

. ing—303, 404, 603, 
604 E, F., 601 E. F. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Stub Points~1008, 1071, 1083. é 
. For Vertical Writing~ 104 : 

(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Series=1064, 1065, 1066, and others. 


Basiss thrive on Mellin’s Food, because it 
contains the elements necessary to make sound, 
healthy bodies. 


CARMEL SOAP 


An absolutely pure olive ofl soap. 
FOR NURSERY. TOILET AND BATH. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APBRIENT 


Aids digestion. clears the head, and increases energy. At 
all druggists. 50c. and 81 


SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER 


EVERYWHERE. 


SHEDS A BRIGHTNESS 
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